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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


FOURTH SESSION. | 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 8, 1923. 
‘(Legislative day of Monday, February 5, 1928.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The VIOE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the com- 
mission on the costs, prices, and profits of the southern pine 
lumber industry for the years 1917 and 1918, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


CLAIMS OF CONTRACTORS UNDER TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report showing the number of claims filed 
under the act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors 
for post offices and other buildings and work under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department and the present status of 
the work involved in connection with their adjudication, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the town clerk of Hancock, Mass., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

HANcock, Mass., February 6, 1923. 
CLERK OF THE SBNATE 
Washington, D. 0, 

Dran Sin: At the annual town meeting of the voters of the town of 
Bano Mass., held February 5, 1928, the following resolution was 
adop $ 
" Resolved, That we, the citizens of Hancock, in town meeting as- 

mbled, request the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

Inited States to designate or to create some agency of the Federal 
Government which shall have ali the powers essential to fix, and power 
to fix a maximum price on coal wheneyer and wherever sold, either. b. 

roducer or dealer, any or all such powers to be exercised, the n 
2 shown therefor, for the benefit of any congressional district or 

rt thereof whenever said agency is so requested in writing by the 
Krempers of Congress representing said district; any or all such powers 
o continue in force so long as, in the opinion of the Congressman 
making request, the need of such Federal control exists. 

“Resolved, That we further request legislation which shall provide 
that, in the sale and shipment of coal at the mines or elsewhere, 
orders for coal from consumers and dealers selling directly to con- 
sumers shall take precedence over all other orders, said legislation to 
provide also for prompt gees a A Hoa of such shipments. 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the town 
clerk to the clerk of each branch of Congress, together with the vote 


thereon.” 
Respectfully, A. D. MCSORLEY, Town Clerk. 


Mr, LODGE presented resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the General Court of Massachusetts relative to 
the coal situation in New England, which were referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1923. 
In the year one thousand nine hundred and twenty-three. 

Resolutions Sethe the passage by Congress of legislation placing 
an embargo upon coal. h 

Whereas there are now pending before the Congress of the United 
States various bills and resolutions providing for and favoring the 


assage of legislation placing an embargo upon the export of coal 
Kan She United States during the present period of coal shortage; 


and 

Whereas tbe Hon, Jonn J. Rocers, Congressman from Massachu- 
setts, has introduced a bill in Congress entitled “A bill declaring an 
embargo on anthracite coal,“ being H. R. No. 12827, which declares that 
the conditions at present Prevall ae in the production and distribution 
of anthracite coal constitute a national emergency; and 

Whereas great distress and hardship exist in New England on ac- 
count of such coal shortage: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the General Court 
of Massachusetts urgently requests that Congress take immediate steps 
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for the passage of appropriate legislation to relieve the great distress 
in New © tnd, and — rds 


existing hereby reco itself in favor of im- 
mediate p: e of H. R. No. 12827; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the 
Presiding Officers of both branches of Congress, and to the Senators 
and Representatives in Congress from this Commonwealth. 

In the house of representatives, adopted January 29, 1923, 

1 


F. W. Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. MONARY presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Senate Joint Memorial 2. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of 
B of Oregon, in regular session assembled, respectfully represent 

at— 

Whereas your honorable body has under consideration a bill com- 
pelling every manufacturer or handler or seller of woolen fabrics and 
woolen garments to place thereon a tag plainly stating the exact per- 
centage of virgin wool and also how much and what other materials 
enter into such cloth; and 

Whereas such a law will be of inestimable value to both those who 
wear clothing and also to producers of wool and mohair; and 

Whereas Oregon is interested both as a producer and as a user of 
woolen goods: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
That the Co of the United States be, and it is hereby, memorialized 
to enact such Slation; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to transmit by mail 
a copy of this memorial to the President of the United States te 
and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and to each of the 
Senators Representatives from the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the house January 29, 1923. 


esentatives concurring) 


CYRIL G. BROWNELL 
Speaker of the House, 


Adopted by the senate January 23, 1928. 


Jay Urrox 
President of the Senate. 
(Indorsed: “ Senate Joint Memorial No. 2. Introduced by Senator 


Zimmerman. John P, Hunt, chief clerk. Filed February 1, 1923. Sam 
A. Kozer, secretary of state.“) 
UNITED Srarzs OF AMERICA, 
STATE or OREGON, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Sam A. Korer, :ecretary of state of the State of Oregon and custo- 
dian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 2 with the 
original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon and filed 
in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Oregon February 1, 
1923, and that the same is a full, true, and complete transcript there- 
from and of the whole thereof, together with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 


Bone at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 2d day of February, A. D. 


23. 

{SEAL.] Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State, 

Mr, KEYES presented a resolution adopted by the Episco- 
palian Club of St. Thomas Church, of Dover, N. H., favoring 
an amendment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Seattle, Wash., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples 
of the German and Austrian Republics, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF FARM LOAN ACT. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from L. C. Manson, attorney for the Federa- 
tion of National Farm Loan Associations, a part of which bears 
on Senate bill 4130 and Senate bill 4458, which were referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, and it also relates 
to House bill 14041, which is pending in the House. Mr. 
Manson gives certain reasons why these bills ought not to be 
passed, and those reasons I think are sufficiently sound and 
substantial to be laid before all interested in the measures, I 
therefore ask that the letter be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January $0, 1923. 

Dean Sm: The Strong bill E has been rewritten by the 


committee and reintroduced as H. R. 1 
The new bill (H. R. 14041) is a more vicious measure than H. R. 


13125. : 

H. R. 14041 was reported for passage January 27 and is now before 
the House for action. 

. Whatever is to be done to defeat this measure must be done at once, 

II. R. 14041, like H. R. 13125, authorizes direct unindorsed loans, the 
direct. borrower to become a direct stockholder fn the Federal land 

n 

H. R. 14041, however, eliminates the ping nee of H. R. 18125, attach- 
ing a double labii to stock to be hel: ag et borrowers. 
new bill only strikes at the tion of the cooperative 
— but discriminates against the associa 
them to assume twice the risk of loss assumed by 


d 
or preferably wire 
oppose not 
fail to do so at once. Also get ga officers and directors and as many 
of your members as possible to do the same. 
ASSOCIATIONS MISREPRESENTED TO CONGRESS. 


The committee has been misled, and Congress is being misled by mis- 
representations as to the situation. The associations are being blamed 
for the failure of the system to properly function at a time when short- 
age of money and delay was entirety due to the policy of the Farm 
Loan Board and its appointees in s 

the time the system was by li ming Suring, e 
whole of 1921, and during the first few months of 1922 the Federal lan 
bank system did not meet demand for money. After the litigation 
was over the demand was overwhelming and but few bonds were placed 
on the market for sale. The result was that many farmers desiring 
Jeans could not get them, 

8 were 
arms were ap- 
passed upon. 

led to great dissatis- 


others in. 

This general dissatisfaction has been capitalized by those seeking 
to destroy the associations. Although the trouble was entirely due to 
the Farm Loan Board and the banks, and the associations were loud 
and vigorous in their protests, they are now being blamed because they 
did not funetion when they had nothing to function with. 

$ * * . * Eai * 


H. R. 14041 AUTHORIZES DIRECT UNINDORSED LOANS. 


The new bill (H. R. 14041) wipes out the provisions of section 15 of 
the original act requiring agents to indorse loans and provides that 
whenever it shall appear to the Federal Farm Loan Board that national 
farm-loan associations have not been formed, or the local national farm- 
loan association is not in the opinion of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
properly serving the needs of territory in any locality, said board 
may, in its discretion, authorize Federal A banks to make loans on 
farm lands through agents approved by said board.” 

This acres ooks It would appear to be meant to cover 
a situation. where farmers can not do business through an association. 
Let us consider its origin. 

This ision was recommended to Congress in the fifth annual 
report of the Farm Loan Board, dated December 15, 1921. At that time 
and for months after the banks were so far behind in filling applica- 
tions forwarded by associations that the right to apply for loans had 
been shut off by most of the banks. At the time this recommendation 
was made there could have been no demand for new agencies to proeure 
business, because the banks could not take care of the business for- 
warded through the associations. We are forced to the conclusion that 
the real purpose of those who are behind this provision is to substitute 
subservient agents for independent yn, gr instead of to merely 
use them where associations do not cover the field. 

A committee of the American Bankers’ Association came to Washing- 
ton last winter for the purpose of pushing the same plan, but deemed 
the time for doing so inopportune. These bankers wanted te get the 
commission, but did not want to indorse the loans. 

Under this bill it is to be left to the opinion of the board whether 
an association is serving the needs of its territory. Thus, if an associa- 
tion which is required to indorse the loan rejects an application because, 
in the opinion of its directors, the risk is bad, if a secretary-treasurer 
does not happen to be in his office when a farmer calls, or if he can 
not get his directors to meet as soon as an applicant desires, any of 
these facts may, in the opinion of the board, justify the conclusion that 
the association is not satisfactorily serving its territory. It can then 
set up an agency across the corner which can make loans without 
indorsement. 

Section 5 of this bill provides that the direct borrower “ shall con- 
tribute 5 per cent of the amount of his loan to the capital of the Feđ- 
eral land k and shall become the owner of as much capital stock of 
the land bank as such contribution shall warrant.” 7 

This bill (H. R. 14041) eliminates the provision of H. R. 13125 and 
S. 4180, making such direct stock subject to a double liability. In my 

‘memorandum published in Rural Credits and in my previous communiea- 
tions discussing H. R. 13125 and S. 4130 I pointed out that the double 
. to the stock held by direct borrower does not mean the 
same g, either as an obligation of the stockholder or as an element 
of security to the bank and the bondholder as the double liability of 
stockholders in the associations. By entirely eliminating the double 
liability on direct stock the direct borrower is required to assume just 
one-half the liability of loss assumed by a borrower through an asso- 
ciation. The capital stock of the bank and the double liability of stock- 
holders in the association are additional elements of the security behind 


the bonds. To the extent that direct loans may be made, this additional 
security is reduced by one-half. z 


DIRECT UNINDORSED LOANS A DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ASSOCIATIONS. 


I am not going 


to repeat the arguments against direct unindorsed 
loans. They are 
you. 


ully set forth on pages 17 to 22 of the pamphlet sent 


THR ASSOCIATIONS CAN NOT COMPETE WITH AGENTS MAKING UNINDORSED 
LOANS. 


No sensible borrower will assume the double liability incident to the 
ownership of stock in an indorsing association if he ean get his loan 
through an agent without it. 

It is discrimination to require association loans to be indorsed (with 
the indorsement backed by the double lability) and to permit agency 
loans to be made without indorsement. It is further discrimination to 
require a part of the dividends to associations to be set aside as reserves 
while the full dividends will be paid direct borrowers. Additional dis- 
crimination will result in association borrowers being required to lose 
a part or the whole of their dividend to cover defaults of fellow bor- 
rowers while the direct borrower is required to stand no loss at all in 
this respect. In addition to all this, the association as a stockholder in 
the bank must stand its share of the losses on direct loans which fall 

on the bank, while the direct borrower does not share the asso- 
ciation losses on indorsements. 


REDUCING THR SECURITY WILL INCREASE THE INTEREST. 


This indorsement (backed in the double liabi ef stockholders in the 
association) is an element of security behind the bonds. It is promi- 
nently advertised by the bond houses in sı the bonds. Te eliminate 
it ie create a different security, for which a new market must be 


usiness 
are required to indorse 
ve oe oe out, and the banks mare 775 
usiness thro 
have no interest in a loan ex their pinnae Shorr i e ad 
5 —9 boen 3 = taking the * on as ane 
B; re offered, at constantly decreasing ra of interest. 
destroy this market by substituting a different security? a 


LOAN LIMIT $16,000. 


The Strong bill 14041 increases the loan limit to $16,000, with the 
provon that the Federal Farm Loan Board may in special cases au- 

orize loans up $25,000, but that loans of $10,000 and under shall 
be given the p nee. In this connection, I call your attention to 
the fact that the increase in the loan limit is net dependent upon the 
ones of this bill. The Capper bill which has already passed the 
$55 000 contains an unqualified provision increasing the loan limit to 

PERMANENT MANAGEMENT, 


By the provisions of this bill the Permanent Management of the 
Federal land banks is to be in boards of seven directors. Each Federal 
land bank district is to be divided into three divisions. The associa- 
tions and direct borrowers are to elect a r and nominate a can- 
didate for director at large for each division. The board is to appoint 
the director at la from among the three nominated and is to 
2 three district directors. 

hile this provision limits the board in selecting the seventh director 
to one of three nominated by the stockholders, yet it gives the boar 
the power to appoint four out of the seven directors. director a 
large will know that unless he votes with the other three appointed by 
the board he will not be reappointed. He will be os ve to the 
wishes of the board, instead of to the wishes of the st ders, when- 
ever there is a conflict of views. 

While even such a plan of ME RET o directors would be a distinct gain 
over the one contained in H. R. 1 


through farm-lean 
such doubtful provision for [sib pana management as this. It is 
inherent right of the stockholders to control their own pro by 
choosing, without interference, at least a majority of the directors. 
Congress will reco and observe this right when the associations 
unite in asserting it. 


ALL BILLS AIMED AT DESTRUCTION OF COOPERATIVE SYSTEM. 


The enactment of any of these bills (H. R. 13128, H. R. 14041, or 
S. 4130) will result in the disint tion of the farm-loan association, 
the elimination of cooperation, an increase in interest rates, the killing 
of the present market for bonds, and an eventual destruction of the sys- 
tem. he essential features of all these bills are the same as the 
recommendations of the Farm Loan Board in its fifth annual report.’ 
Soon after this report was made 8 in response to Senator 
FLETCHER’S questionnaire, hundreds of associations expressed their dis- 
approval of these changes in the act. 

e * . * * * s 


y 
the 


Very truly yours, 
L. C. MANSON, 
Attorney jor the Federation of National Farm Loan Associations, 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4448) for the 
relief of certain disbursing officers, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1111) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 13774. An act to amend the revenue act of 1921 in 
respect to exchanges of property (Rept. No. 1113) ; and 

H. R. 13827. An aet relating to the sinking fund for bonds 
and notes of the United States (Rept. No. 1114). 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12368) to abolish’ 
the inspection districts of Apalachicola, Fla., and Burlington, 


1923. 
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Vt., and the office of one supervising inspector, Steamboat In- 
spection Service, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1115) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 8, 1923, they presented ‘to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the bill (S. 4029) to amend and sup- 
plement the act entitled “An act to ineorporate the Texas & 
Pacifie Railroad Co., and to aid in the construction of its road, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1871, and acts sup- 
plemental thereto, approved, respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 
1873, and June 22, 1874. 


MOBILE RIVER BRIDGE, ALA. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (S. 4469) to extend 
the time for the construction of a bridge or bridges and tresties 
over the navigable channels of the mouth of the Mobile River 
in the State of Alabama. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN] is anxious to have the bill passed, and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee. of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge or bridges and trestles, authorized by the 
act of oe approved October 5, 1917, as revived and reenacted by 
the act of Con: approved February 14, 1922, to be built by the Gulf 
Ports Terminal Railway Co., a corporation existing under the laws of 
the State of Florida, over and across the navigable channels of the 
mouth of Mobile River from Bay Port, in township 4 south, range 2 
east, on the east shore of the waters of Mobile Bay, in Baldwin County, 
Ala., on a direct line to a point on Blakely Island, in Mobile County, 
on the east shore of Mobile River. opposite the municipal docks of the 
city of Mobile, Ala., are hereby extended one and three years, respec- 
tively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sxc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RESTORATION TO PUBLIC DOMAIN OF LANDS IN LOUISIANA. 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs I report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 5224) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to certify 
to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to the public 
doniain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for naval 

purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1112) thereon. I may 
say that the bill has passed the House and come to the Senate 
and has been unanimously reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I think it will not take more than 
a minute to consider and pass the bill, and, as my friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] is interested in it, I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. If its consideration 
shall take more time than I have indicated, I will withdraw the 
request. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 5, line 11, after the word “ half,” 
to strike out “or” and insert “of,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to cause to be certified to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. for restoration to the public domain, the whole or such portion 
or portions of the several tracts of land in the State of Louisiana 
heretofore set apart and reserved for naval uses as are no longer re- 
quired for the purposes for which they were reserved or for any pur- 
poses connected with the naval service, and upon such certification the 
tracts of land described herein shall be duly restored to and become a 
part of the public lands of the United States; and a preference-right 
entry for a period of six months from the date of this act shall be 
given all bona fide settlers who are q ed to enter under the home- 
stead law and have made improvements and are now residing upon any 
agricultural lands in said reservations, and for a period of six months 
from the date of settlement, when that shall oceur, after the date of 
this act: Provided, That persons who enter under the homestead law 
shall pay for such lands the value heretofore or hereafter determined 
by appraisement, not less than the price of the land at the time of 
entry ; and such payment may, at the option of the purchaser, be made 
in five equal installments, at times and at rates of interest to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior : Provided further, That the certifica- 
tion of lands hereby authorized by the Secretary of the wary and the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be subject to confirmation of title, as 
follows : 

Title is hereby confirmed to the original entrymen, their heirs, as- 
signs, or legal representatives to the ds upon which entries were 
made at the United States land office at Opelousas, La., paid for at the 
legal rate at the time of en for Government lands in that 1 p 
and for which lands the said d office issued certificates of purchase 
to the original entrymen, as follows, to wit: 

In township 14 south, range 11 east, on Island 

Fractional sections 31 and 32, Joseph T. Hawkins, August 7, 1844: 
certificate No. 4184. 

In township 15 south, range 11 east, on Cypress Island 

Lot 1 of section 6 and lots 1 and 2, section 5, John Dawson, Decem- 
ber 26, 1843; certificate No. 4115. 
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Lots 3, 4, and 5, section 5, and 
: certi 


lots 2, 3, 4, and 5, section 6, John 
D. Alston, December 26, 1834 ficate No. 4114. 


foo 15 south, range 12 east, on Navy Commissioners 
Fractional section 38 and lots 1 and 2, section 36, Henry Bradle A 
April 29, 1843; certificate No. 4081, 3 d j 


Lots J and À, section 30, John L. Balze, September 5, 1838; certifi- 
cate No. 1998, = 55 

In township 14 south, range 11 east 

Lot 3. section 27 (with other lands), John Brownson and Daniel 
rene May te 28 certificate ae ere WA ction 

St half of southeast quarter section with other s), Daniel 

Fisher, October 27, 1840; certificate No. oc. , 

Lot 5, section 28 (with other lands), John Brownson and Daniel 
Fisher, May 27, 1839; certificate No, 2607. 

Lots 3 and 4 and southwest quarter of southwest 8 section 28, 


Daniel Fisher, tember 15, 1840; certificate No. 2759. 
wee on 29, Daniel Fisher, September 16, 1840; certificate 
. ‘ . 


Ke roe section 32, Daniel Fisher, September 16, 1840; certificate 
— mw te, 
Ñ arrea quarter section 33, John Fowler, May 10, 1839 ; certificate 


0. a 
West half and southenst quarter section 33, Daniel Fisher, Septem- 
ber 16, 1840; certificate No. 2763. 

East half of northeast quarter section 34, Daniel Fisher, October 27, 
1840; certificate No. 2802. 

Lots 3 and 4, section 34 (with other lands), Pierre Jupiter, May 10, 
1839; certificate No. 2582. 

Southwest quarter section 34, Daniel Fisher, September 16, 1840; 
certificate No. 2761. 

Southeast quarter section 34 (or lots 5 and 7 and south balf of 


southeast 5 ras John Brownson ‘and Daniel Fisher, May 27, 1839; 
certificate No. 2603. 


West half of northwest quarter section 35, Daniel Fisher, October 27, 
1840 ; certificate No. 2800. 

Southwest quarter and west half of southeast quarter section 35, 
John Brownson and Daniel Fisher, May 27, 1839; certificate No. 2605. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana why the lands are not ceded directly to 
the State? So far as I am concerned I should be willing to have 
them ceded to the State. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I will state to the Senator that away 
back in 1832 these lands were set aside, consisting mainly of 
live-oak forests, for the purpose of constructing ships. In 1879 
some of these lands were restored to the public domain in the 
State of Florida, and in 1895 in the States of Alabama and 
Mississippi. The lands in the State of Louisiana were never 
restored to the public domain. Through an error these lands 
were certified by the Land Office to the State of Louisiana, and 
under the laws of the State were rented by citizens of the 
State of Louisiana. Later it was discovered that the lands be- 
longed to this naval reservation. We are now asking that the 
lands be restored in the State of Louisiana, just as they were 
in Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi—merely that they be 
restored to the public domain and be disposed of under the 
Federal laws. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I stated, I think it would be 
wiser and fairer to transfer these lands to the State. What 
business has the Federal Government with those lands that the 
people of Louisiana have been occupying for years? I believe 
in extinguishing so far as it is possible the title of the Federal 
Government to lands that the Federal Government does not need 
within the States and transferring the jurisdiction to the States, 
I should be willing to transfer these lands directly to the 
State of Louisiana and let the State dispose of them as it 


sees fit. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We did not propose to introduce a bill 
here that was contrary to the existing law. That was the rea- 
son for it. 

Mr. KING. I would be more generous than the Senator if 
I had the disposition of these lands. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We merely want them restored to the 
public domain. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator makes a mistake. I think he 
ought to provide that title shall be taken by the State of 
Louisiana, and I feel sure that the Senate would vote to give the 
State the lands. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to say to the Senator from Utah 
that this bill has passed the House, and we would like to have 
it become a law. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator is satisfied, I am satisfied, of 
course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask whether the lands 
will be subject to entry and patent just exactly as other lands 


are? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes; they will be. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4498) to authorize the purchase of a general and 
surgical hospital in Los Angeles County, Calif., and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Finance, i 

By Mr, FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 4499) granting a pension to Affie M. Crockett; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania : 

A bill (S. 4500) authorizing the appointment of William 
Schuyler Woodruff as an Infantry officer, United States Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4501) providing for the closing of Weaver Place 
NW., and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CALDER; 

A bill (S. 4502) to authorize the construction of a subway 
for the transmission of mail in the city of New York, N. V.; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4503) granting the consent of Congress to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys Creek 
at or near the city of Sparrows Point, Md.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4504) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell and patent certain lands to Robert E. Wyche, a resident of 
Caddo Parish, La.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4505) granting a pension to Eldora Mallon; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment providing that so 
much of section 24 of the act approved June 4, 1920, as provides 
that any person originally appointed under the provisions of 
said act at an age greater than 45 years shall, when retired, 
receive retired pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active pay for 
each year of commissioned service shall not be construed as 
applicable to said officers when retired for disability incident 
to the service, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
13793, the War Department appropriation bill, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10817) to 
amend section 100 of the Judicial Code of the United States. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10819) relating to the Department of Agriculture, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. by 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 4029) to amend and supplement 
the act entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad Co., and to aid in the construction of its road, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1871, and acts supplemental 
thereto, approved, respectively, May 2, 1872, March 8, 1873, and 
June 22, 1874, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 10819. An act relating to the Department of Agri- 
culture was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION, 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, House bill 13773 is the radio 
bill which passed the House a few days ago, and has not yet 
been referred. The bill would properly go either to the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee or to the Commerce Committee. 
The original radio bill came from the Commerce Committee; 
but after consulting with the Senator from Washington [Mr. 


Jones], he thinks that as the Interstate Commerce Committee | 


has taken some testimony on this subject the bill onght to go 
to that committee, and I ask that it be so referred. 

The bill (H. R. 13773) to amend an act to regulate radio 
communication, approved August 18, 1912, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to submit a conference 
report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. The 
principal items in the bill are reported in disagreement. The 
conferees on the part of the House will submit some proposals 
to the House, which will later come to the Senate. Otherwise 
the agreement simply covers minor items in the bill. I ask 
for the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the conference 
report presented by the Senator from Washington? The Chair 
hears none. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13660) “ making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 29, 32, 40, 41, 42, 48, 45, 47, 48, 60, 61, 62, 63, 67, 
68, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 90, 92, 98, 97, 107, 109, 110, 111, 113, 119, 
122, 128, and 130. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, 27, 31, 34, 35, 36, 87, 38, 39, 50, 52, 59, 66, 70, 72, 73, 79, 
85, 86, 89, 91, 94, 95, 98, 99, 102, 108, 114, 115, and 125; and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert: “$154,180”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and. 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ and 
two Ford runabouts of the ‘slip-on’ body type without self- 
starter, not exceeding $550 each; in all, $3,750”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “ : Provided, That after April 80, 1923, until the consti- 
tutionality of the act creating this board shall have been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States there shall not 
be expended from this appropriation or from the appropriation 
for this board for the remainder of the fiscal year 1928 a greater 
sum than at the rate of $1,600 per annum for personal services 
and $400 per annum for contingent and miscellaneous ex- 
penses ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: in- 
cluding an allowance to the secretary of the Board of Charities, 
not exceeding the rate of $20 per month, for the maintenance of 
an automobile to be furnished by him and used in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, $47,500"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That ‘the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: other 
than motor vehicles for the police and fire departments, but no 
such vehicles shall be transferred from the police or fire de- 
partments to any other branch of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$16,500”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 


agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$573,300; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$20”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agtee to the same with an amendment as follows: In liew 
of the sum proposed insert * $55,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„ $20 per month for an automobile, and $10 per month for a. 
motor cycle”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„ $20 per month for automobiles, and $10 per month for 
motor cycles“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert * $860,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “$20”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$30,000”; and the Senate agree: 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: „give his whole time from 9 o’clock a. m. to 4 o'clock 
p. m., and“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71,, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert: 5240“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follews: In liew 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“or contracts as in this act provided”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ : Provided, That none of the money appropriated by 
this act shall be paid or obligated toward the construction of 
or addition to any building the whole and entire construction of 
which, exclusive of heating, lighting, and plumbing, shall not 
have been awarded in one or a single contract, separate and 
apart from any other contract, project, or undertaking, to the 
lowest bidder complying with all the legal requirements as to 
a deposit of money or the execution of a bond, or both, for 
the faithful performance of the contract: Provided further, 
That no architect’s fee shall be paid or obligated for plans, 
specifications, or any professional services whatever unless 
they are such as will enable the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, or those letting a contract, to secure a legal bid 
within the amount authorized by Congress for the building or 
other projects: Provided further, That nothing herein shall be 
construed as repealing existing law giving the commissioners the 
right to reject all bids”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ The total cost of the sites and of the several and 
respective buildings herein provided for, including heating, 
lighting, and plumbing, when completed upon plans and speci- 
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fications to be made previously and approved, shall not exceed 
the several and respective sums of money herein respectively 
appropriated or authorized for such purposes, any provision in 
this act to the contrary notwithstanding”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$8,500”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert 520“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$325; maintenance of motor vehicle used in performance of 
official duties, at not to exceed $20 per month, $240”; and, on 
page 69 of the bill, in line 7, strike out 85,137 and insert 
85,065; and the Senate agree to the same. j 

Amendment numbered 191: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and: agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,700”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: 856,000, and all moneys hereafter received at the 
reformatory as income thereof from the sale of brooms to the 
various branches. of the government of the District of Columbia 
shall remain available for the purchase of material for the 
manufacture of additional brooms to be similarly disposed of“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the sum proposed insert “ $136,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. ` 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its- 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 510,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended as fol- 
lows: On page 91 of the bill, in line 3, strike out “$40,000” 
and in liew thereof insert “ $45,000," and on page 91 of the 
bill, in line 18, strike out “ $8,000" and in lieu thereof insert 
810,000,“ and on page 92 of the bill, in lines 2 and 3, strike out 
“$20,000, payable wholly out of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia,” and in lieu thereof insert “$15,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„For the preparation of designs and estimates for development 
of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, $4,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 24, 33, 55, 56, 64, 65, 75, 76, 83, 105, 112, 116, 
117, 118, 123, 124, 126, 127, and 129. 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 

W. L. Jones, _ 

L. Hetster BALL, 

CARTER GLASS, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


Lours C. CRAMTON, 
Rospert E. Evans, 
Ben JOHNSON, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. May I ask the Senator if the House pro- 
vision has been agreed to relative to the question of passenger- 
carrying automobiles? 


. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. It was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the Senate receded from its amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate receded from its 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I present the conference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill and shall ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. Is the report a complete agreement? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
report. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 
12, and 13. 

Cuas. E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
LAWRENCE ©. PHIPPS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate 


O. B. Stem, 
MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
Cuas. F. OGDEN, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
O. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the conference report. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

STREET-RAILWAY FARES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some days ago Commis- 
sioner Keller, of the District of Columbia Public Utilities Com- 
mission, published a reply to certain statements I had made 
about 5-cent fares, in which reply he took occasion to say I 
ought not to complain of 8-cent fares here when we had 7-cent 
fares in Memphis, Nashville, and Chattanooga, and 6-cent fares 
in Knoxville. In making the statement I suppose Commis- 
sioner Keller must have thought I was in favor of such fares 
in Tennessee and was only opposed to such fares in Washing- 
ton. Mr. Keller is very greatly mistaken. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the present high rate of 
street-car fares in Washington and I am opposed to the present 
high rates of street-car fares charged by street-car companies 
in Tennessee. I want to say that the same cause of the high 
fares exists in Tennessee that exists in Washington, namely, 
a public utilities commission. I shall not speak of the street- 
ear situation in Nashville, Knoxville, and Chattanooga, because 
I am not absolutely familiar with their contracts. I think, 
however, that each of those cities has a contract with the 
respective street-railway companies for a 5-cent fare. I know 
this is true in Memphis. It is a charter contract, just as it is 
in Washington. 

However, a public utilities law was passed in Tennessee for 
the ostensible purpose of regulating public utilities, and. there, 
as here, instead of the commission regulating the public utili- 
ties, it has permitted the public utility companies to violate 
their contracts by raising their rates of fare. So incensed were 
the people of Tennessee at the action of the public utilities 
commission in raising street-car and other fares that the ques- 
tion of the abolition of the utilities commission became an 
issue between the Democratic and Republican Parties in the 
last campaign, Governor Peay, candidate of the Democratic 
Party, taking the position that the utilities commission should 
be abolished. He was elected by 38,000 majority. A bill is 
now pending to abolish the utilities commission of that State, 
and I have no doubt that the platform pledge will be lived up 


to and the utilities commission abolished and all the street-car 
companies of the State required to operate their lines in con- 
formity with their several contracts. 

I am in favor of the abolition of the public utilities commis- 
sion in Tennessee just as I am in favor of abolishing the Public 
Utilities Commission here in Washington. In both places, with- 
out making any charges whatsoever against the members of 
the commissions personally, the result of their action in regard 
to street-car fares has been favorable only to the street-car 
companies and not in favor of the people. In both places the 
utilities commission has assumed the right to permit the street- 
car companies to violate their contracts, The utility commis- 
sions were never created for any such purpose. At the time of 
their creation there was never any claim made that they would 
have any such power, and their exercise of the power is wholly 
unwarranted and, in my judgment, without the pale of the law. 
If the constitution and laws were properly administered, the 
action of the Tennessee Utilities Commission in raising fares in 
violation of contracts would be unconstitutional and void as 
contrary to that provision of the United States Constitution 
which inhibits a State from passing any law impairing the obli- 
gation of a contract. 

Mr. President, there is another similarity between the Mem- 
phis street-car situation and one of the Washington street rail- 
way companies, namely, that in each place the street-car com- 
pany is undertaking to secure fares high enough to earn divi- 
dends on watered stock. During the time I have been in Mem- 
phis the street-car company has been reorganized two or three 
times, or possibly more, and each time there was an enormous 
addition to the stock issued. Just now, even with 7-cent fares, 
that company is not able to make dividends on its watered stock 
and is in the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. Keller claims that the Washington Utilities Commission 
is not undertaking to say that the Washington companies shall 
earn dividends upon watered stock, but that the purpose of the 
commission is to keep the fares at such a rate as will earn a 
reasonable return on the valuation of the company. Of course, 
Mr. President, we all know that this is just another way of 
providing for the earning of dividends on watered stock. Valua- 
tion is always a matter of opinion. The real question is, What 
amount of money has been invested by the present stockholders? 
It has never been denied that much of the present stock of one 
of the companies is watered stock, and that watered stock is now 
selling at a very high price solely because the commission has 
raised the rates so high as to earn money on such watered 
stock. The Congress owes it to the people in the District of 
Columbia to prohibit the earning of dividends upon watered 
stock regardless of valuation. The Utilities Commission was 
created to prevent the street-car companies from exploiting the 
citizens of Washington. Instead of its carrying out its original 
purpose, it is aiding the street-car companies in exploiting the 
citizens, The Congress also owes it to the people of the United 
States to set a good example to the rest of the country in pro- 
hibiting the exploitation of the people of the District of Colum- 
bia for the benefit of these stock manipulators. 

I want to take this occasion also to say, Mr. President, that 
high street-car fares is not the only subject upon which our 
Public Utilities Commission here is at fault. I have no doubt 
the commission is permitting the gas company and the electric 
light company and other public utilities to charge rates higher 
than are permitted in their contracts. I am inclined to believe 
that the whole public utilities commission law should be re- 
pealed, but for the present I am not going to take up the mat- 
ter. My first purpose is to confine myself solely to reducing 
street-car fares in Washington to accord with the contracts be- 
tween the Government and the companies. The adoption of 
the amendment I have offered to any one of the District bills 
would effect this purpose. When we get street-car fares re- 
duced in accordance with the contract, we will take up the 
remainder of the reduction program afterwards. I have offered 
amendments to various District bills upon which I propose to 
obtain a vote, if possible, whenever the bills come up. The 
fight is on and is going to be continued until the matter is 
settled and settled right. 

On yesterday a purported interview was given out by Mr. 
Keller or one of the other Utilities Commissioners which reads 
in part as follows: 


If any member of the Senate or anyone else can tell the Utilities 
Commission how it can reduce street-car fares below the present 
point we will welcome the information, but it is time that Members 
of the Senate and others also should cease discussing something 
about which they apparently have never taken the trouble to inform 
themselves properly. The capitalization of the car companies, I 
repeat, has nothing to do with the rate of fares, which is fixed on 
the valuation of the property, which in turn was set by the Utilities 
Commission. 


1923. 
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Mr. President, I shall pass over this lecture of the Senate or 
Senators by the Public Utilities Commissioners. It is the old 
story of the attitude of one possessed with a little brief au- 
thority. The commissioner who made the statement does him- 
self no credit by making such a statement and does the cause 
of the street-railway companies no good. I suggest to him that 
if he wants to continue to serve the street-car companies well 
‘and faithfully he had better quit criticizing Senators in their 
efforts to defend the people of Washington against the depre- 
dations of the predatory interests, 

WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on yesterday the President 
of the United States came before the Congress and delivered 
his message. We had thought, indeed many. of us had hoped, 
that it would be confined to the very important question of the 
agreement entered into between the representatives of this 
country and of Great Britain with respect to the funding of the 
British debt. That part of the message touching the agree- 
ment entered into between the representatives of this country 
and the representatives of Great Britain with respect to the fund- 
ing of the debt was couched in eloquent language and was most 
adroit, It was a very beautiful picture of the possibilities that 
are interwoven in the agreement. I shall not to-day, in the 
brief time I shall occupy the floor, take issue with the Presi- 
dent on anything he said respecting the funding of the debt. 
I think that he exaggerated the situation; that he magnified the 
possibilities; and that he gave greater weight to the agreement 
than the facts would warrant. 

In the course of his message, touching the funding of the debt, 
the President said: 

The call of the world to-day is for integrity of agreement, the sanctity 
of covenants, the validity of contracts. 

Then he said that the agreement— 
is a covenant of peace and recuperation, of respect and cooperation, 

He said further that— 

It is a new element * * a reminder of the ways of peace. 

Then he drew a picture of the encouragement and inspiration 
that would come from it when the world, as he said— 
is staggering in discouragement and bowed with the sorrows of wars 
that were and fears of wars which humanity is praying may be avoided. 

Now, I can not see why this very beautiful picture was drawn 
with respect to the covenants of peace. I wonder if the call 
of the world to-day for integrity of agreement is greater than it 
was three years ago? I wonder if the call of the world to-day 
for sanctity of covenants is greater than it was three years ago? 
I wonder if the call of the world to-day for the validity of con- 
tracts is greater than it was three years ago? 

I am wondering in my own mind, and I am sure people 
throughout the country as they read the message of yesterday 
are wondering, why it is that the distinguished President did 
not feel the same impulse three years ago that he feels now 
when the call of the world is for integrity of agreements, the 
sanctity of covenants, the validity of contracts. I am glad, 
however, that the President at this late time, almost five years 
since the war clouds have passed and the armistice was signed, 
can now say as he said in his message— 

Hero is the first clearing of war-clouded skies in a debt-burdened 
world, 

I am wondering, since all the power was placed in his hands 
and he has wielded the scepter now for three years, why during 
that time he has not done something before that might clear the 
war-clouded skies in a debt-burdened world. Why, may I ask, 
has the President of the United States seen fit, at this late 
day and for the first time on yesterday, to do the first positive 
act that might lift the war clouds from a war-burdened world? 

I can not attach such great significance to the agreement, It 
may be that the representatives of Great Britain should be 
praised for their work. I shall not criticize it nor shall I condemn 
the representatives of this country for the agreement into which 
they have entered. But I see no occasion for great and profuse 
praise for Great Britain in this instance. They have done noth- 
ing more than every American citizen who knew the history of 
Great Britain expected them to do. Is it not an honest debt? 
Were not the American people taxed in order to help them to 
the amount of the indebtedness? When we made the loan did 
we not expect Great Britain to comply, as she always has com- 
plied, with her promises in the matter of the payment of her 
indebtedness? What is it the representatives of Great Britain 
have done in the agreement that the American people did not 
expect them to do when the money was loaned to them? Why 
all this praise of Great Britain for entering into the agree- 
ment? They have done nothing more nor less in funding the 
indebtedness, in entering into the agreement, than was expected 
Great Britain would do. 


Some of us, not only on this side of the Chamber but on 
the other side as well, will defer judgment as to what we shall 
do until the matter is laid before the Senate, Personally I 
want all the facts. I do not want to see the agreement de- 
layed in the Senate one day longer than is necessary for the 
facts to be laid before us and an honest discussion of the agree- 


ment had upon the floor of the Senate. So much for that. 

Now, Mr. President, when we had expected a message to be 
delivered on a high plane, as it was on a high plane so far as 
the funding of the British indebtedness is concerned, namely, 
the first part of the message, why should the President: have 
come to the Congress and offered insult to the Senate of the 
United States? About the only time applause was elicited dur- 
ing the delivery of the message was when he said that the Senate 
of the United States by its delay had shown and exhibited a 
mark of impotence. 

Read between the lines, analyze the language, place the inter 
pretation upon it as those who heard it yesterday did, and no 
other conclusion can be reached than that the President in- 
tended to have the country believe that we were but marks of 
impotence in thé Senate of the United States. He raised that 
issue and did the unseemly thing of coming down from the high 
pedestal upon which he should always stand as President of 
the United States to tie a ship subsidy bill to his message 
and offer insult to the Senate of the United States. Here is 
what he said: 

Congress owes to itself, to the executive branch of the Government, 
and to the American public some decisive action. 

He was speaking then of the ship subsidy bill. He said: 


Mere avoidance by prolonged debate is a mark of impotence on a 
vitally important public question. 


He said further : 
I plead for a decision. 


Ah, Mr. President, mere avoidance by prolonged debate was 
not believed in by the President of the United States when he 
was a Senator from Ohio and with others who entered into the 
conspiracy with him held up the treaty of Versailles. It was 
then not a mark of impotence upon the part of Senators to take 
that course. On yesterday he said: 

I plead for a decision. 

Ves; and the then President of the United States pleaded for 
decision with reference to the treaty of Versailles. President 
Harding did not believe at that time that a mere avoidance by 
prolonged debate was a mark of impotence, and yet debate was 
continued in this body and unnecessarily prolonged. Instead of 
a few days, as has marked the consideration of the ship sub- 
sidy bill, it wended its weary way along for, I believe, almost 
a year. Not only did the now President of the United States, 
who was then a Senator from Ohio, assist in prolonging the 
debate and avoiding the issue and not making decision with 
respect to the treaty of Versailles, but he was one of the Sen- 
ators who signed the round robin serving notice upon the repre- 
sentatives of this country at Versailles that no matter what 
they did if the League of Nations, which was intended to pro- 
mote the peace of the world, should be included within the 
treaty of Versailles it would be not only avoided and delayed 
but would be defeated. 

Ah, Mr. President, he said: 

There is call for congressional expression, not mere avoidance, 

And further: 

I plead for a decision. 

It is almost enough to make one who is familiar with the 
attitude of the President of the United States, the attitude 
that has marked his course as Chief Executive of this Nation, 
laugh when he hears him tell the Senate of the United States 
that it must show some mark of decision, some action, some 
program, some policy. The President of the United States 
telling us that we ought to evidence some qualities of decision! 
Why, Mr. President, the executive department of this Govern- 
ment does not know what the word “decision” means, and it 
has not since it took control of the Government two years ago. 
The executive department have supplanted the word “ decision“ 
with the word “ vacillation,“ and no one, not only with respect 
to our domestic policies but with respect to our foreign policies, 
has been able to tell one day what would be the policy the 
next. The administration has worshiped at the shrine of 
isolation and has marched to the tune of a program of negation. 
Decision! The administration does not know that the word is 
in the dictionary; yet the President comes to the American 
Congress and offers an insult to the Senate of the United States 
by his expression, as such, because, forsooth, for a few days, 
during the short session of Congress, some of us have seen fit 
to oppose his program affecting the ship subsidy bill. Mr. 


President, I accept the insult that is offered as a compliment 
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to me and to my people. I have been able in part up to this 
good hour, in common not only with Senators on this side of 
the aisle but with some on the other side of the Chamber, to 
prevent the additional burdens to the amount of $875,000,000 
which are carried in the ship subsidy bill from being imposed 
on the American people. 

The President should have known that we have done 
pretty well in the Senate of the United States during this 
session of Congress. He saw fit to call an extraordinary 
session solely to deal with the ship subsidy bill, and yet during 
the two or three weeks we were then in session the ship sub- 
sidy bill did not come before the Senate; we did not have it 
here for discussion. So no blame could attach to us for any 
delay during that time. The blame for delay must attach to 
those in the majority who have attempted to steer the bill 
through the Senate of the United States. Since we met in 
regular session in December last what has been the record of 
the Congress? Does it warrant the President in finding fault 
with us for asking a reasonable time within which to discuss 
the ship subsidy bill, a measure which proposes to revolu- 
tionize our merchant marine and at the same time, as I have 
said, which would carry additional burdens to the American 
people? 

A few years ago—in 1919, I think it was—the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], the chairman of the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate, reported to the Senate a 
bill to take care of the merchant marine. We were told at that 
time that the measure thus reported embodied the policy of the 
Government with respect to the merchant marine; we were told 
that if we passed that legislation we should be able to boast of 
a merchant marine second in all the world only to that of Eng- 
land. I recall that at that time the President of the United States 
was a distinguished Senator from the State of Ohio, and I shall 
never forget him rising in his place and making a speech in 
support of that measure. I recall how he pleaded for its passage; 
how he said it would guarantee a merchant marine to America; 
and yet we are now told by the President, who has fallen under 
the influence of Lasker, who jumps when Lasker pulls the 
string—and it is due more to Lasker's influence and power of 
persuasion over the President than to anything else that to-day 
we have the ship subsidy bill in the United States Senate, which 
hardly a Republican Senator in his heart indorses—that the 
funding agreement and the ship subsidy bill “ are inseparably 
related to our good fortunes at home and our high place in the 
world.” 

He thought when we passed the Jones merchant: marine act 
that we had enacted a piece of good legislation which would in- 
sure to us a merchant marine, but new he tells us: that should 
the ship. subsidy bill fail, not only shall we have to liquidate 
but that we shall also be humiliated in doing so. 

Mr. President, what is it that this administration has done 
which proves that we are trying to take our high place” in 
the world? Has it done it by erecting barriers with tariff rates 
so high that they hamper our international trade? Does it do 
it by refusing to attend economic conferences, in order to stabil- 
ize the world which is in distress? Does it do it by refusing to 
permit the majority Senators here to pass the so-called Robin- 
son resolution to remove the obstacle which the Republican 
Party incorporated into the law by the ratification of the sepa- 
rate treaty with Germany forbidding the President to name a 
representative upon the Reparation Commission without the 
consent of Congress? Is the Republican Party promoting good 
relationship with all the world and carrying us to a higher level 
among all people by refusing to permit the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to secure consideration for his 
resolution proposing an economic conference of Eurpean powers? 
Yet the President has stated that because we have asked for a 
liberal discussion relative to the ship subsidy bill we are going 
to lose our “high place” among all the peoples of the world. 

Mr. President, I care not how long a Senator may have 
served in this body, I assert there is not a Senator here who 
in all his experience ever saw legislation affecting the general 
supply bills go through more quickly and with less discussion 
than has been the case as to such legislation during this session 
of Congress. Have we thrown obstacles in the way of their 
passage? No; we have cooperated with the majority to provide 
to all branches of the Government the necessary appropria- 
tions in order that the Government might be run in an orderly 
manner. We have passed every supply bill save one, and it has 
been done through the cooperation of the minority in this body. 
Indeed, the only bill concerning which it could have been 
hinted that there was the slightest filibuster was the agricul- 
tura) credits bill; and I recall that twice I myself offered a 
request for unanimous consent to close debate so that we 


might vote on it. Both times, however, the objection came from 
the other side of the aisle; and finally when a unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into to vote on that bill, the 
request for unanimous consent came from the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia Mr. Swanson], a Democratic Member 
of the Senate. 

We on this side proposed a unanimous-consent agreement to 
stop the debate upon the pending bill. We have been willing to 
stop debate upon it; but the objections which have been made 
to closing the debate, as my friend the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapsworrH] knows, because he made such a request, 
came from a Republican Senator, a friend of the present admin- 
istration. Yet the President of the United States comes to 
Congress and with the power and influence he has endeavors 
to create the impression that we here are recreant to our legis- 
lative duty and have not cooperated with the majority in pass- 
ing legislation through this body. I deny the assertion. 

For my part, if the President of the United States and the 
leadership on the other side of the Chamber would say, “We 
want to vote on the ship subsidy bill to-morrow, and we will 
use our influence upon those Members of the Senate who went 
down to defeat at the November election and who do not now 
represent the wishes of the people affecting this matter, to 
eause them to refrain from voting,” we would be ready to 
vote. If such an understanding or agreement could be reached, 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber know that the ship 
subsidy bill would be defeated by at least 8 yotes in the United 
States Senate. The most optimistic champions of the ship 
subsidy legislation in this body claim only 2 majority if any 
vote should come on the ship subsidy bill, and that 2 majority 
comes from the faet that at least 10—I believe it is 10, though 
perhaps the number may be greater—of the Senators who went 
down in defeat in November will vote for the ship subsidy bill. 

Do you think, Mr. President, that the American people when 
they understand the sitnation will be hoodwinked or misled 
about it? If the President wants action on the ship subsidy bill 
upon the part of Senators who represent the people as well as 
Representatives in the other House who represent the people, 
let him call an extra session of Congress on the 5th day of 
Mareh, so that we may meet here, and then we will give you 
“a run for your money,” and let you have a vote pretty quickly. 
Are we asking am unreasonable thing when we make that sug- 
gestion? Are we to rest under the imputation that we are ask- 
ing anything unfair when we are trying to defeat a piece of 
legislation that is wicked; that is monstrous; that is unfair 
and wrong, which seeks to take from the people $875,000,000 
and give it over to the shipping trust? Because we rise here 
and pretest against that are we to be held up to the country 
as emblems of impotency? 

Now, Mr. President, one more thought and I am through. 
The shipping trust of this country is not in a bad shape. It 
made tremendous profits during the war. I will tell the Senate, 
however, a class of people who are in distress, who have been 
in distress not for a month or two months, as my friend from 
Colorado and my friend from Oregon and others know, but 
have been in distress for three years and more, and that is the 
American farmer. I do not know what the price of wheat to- 
day is, but I am told that the wheat growers can not get a rea- 
sonable price for it and that every farmer who raises wheat is 
losing money, I will ask the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HART] what is the price of wheat to-day? s 

Mr. BROOKHART. The price is now about $1.15 a bushel. 

Mr. HARRISON. The price is about $1.15 a bushel for wheat, 
while corn only a little while ago was selling for from 25 to 30 
cents a bushel. I do not know what the price of corn now Is, 
but I know it is not over 60 te 65 cents a bushel. There is dis- 
tress in every agricultural district throughout this country. 
Farmers have had their mortgages foreclosed. They have seen 
their deposits and balances in the banks dwindle and disappear. 
Distress is everywhere. Rising to the emergency, rising to the 
hour, this body, which on yesterday the President of the United 
States lifted his voice against and criticized, passed only last 
week or week before last two measures intended to help the 
agricultural interests of the country, one of them known as the 
Capper bill, the other known as the Lenroot agricultural credits 
bill, both seeking as best they could to help the farmers and the 
live-stock men of the country to procure credit so that they 
might exist and prosper. Mark you, Mr. President, those two 


bills passed this body by the unanimous indorsement of every 
Senator here. On the Capper bill there was not even a roll 
call, so unanimous was the support accorded it; and on a roll 
call on the Lenroot agricultural credits bill 62 Senators raised 
their voices and voted in the affirmative, and every one who 
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was absent was for it. Those bills have gone to the House, 
and yet I read in the paper this startling headline: 

No farm credits until ship subsidy passes—Harding may outmaneuver 
the blocs after all. 

The article says that the leader of the Republican Party in 
the House went up to see President Harding, and he came back 
and said: “I am not sure that an agricultural credits bill will 
pass the House of Representatives.” 

What is it that this administration would do in order to carry 
to fulfillment their nefarious measures that can not be defended 
before an honest citizenship in this country? When the Presi- 
dent yesterday was speaking so eloquently in behalf of the 
Shipping Trust and for the passage of the debt-funding measure, 
why did he not lift his voice and exert the power of his office, 
in view of these statements that are printed and the rumors 
that are here and the plans that are being promulgated, and 
say to the House of Representatives: “ Gentlemen, the Senate 
has passed two pieces of legislation for the farmers—the Capper 
bill and the Lenroot agricultural credits bill”? He could have 
then said: “ Gentlemen, they received the unanimous indorse- 
ment of the Senate of the United States. I want to appeal to 
you—because when Congress adjourns on the 4th of March it 
will not meet, perhaps, unless I call it back, until December, 
1923—let me appeal to you, Representatives, to pass the rural- 
credits legislation.” No; the President’s time was too much 
occupied in telling about the ship subsidy bill, and in reflecting 
on the Senate of the United States, and in urging the passage of 
that bill. 

Why, I have heard it said that some of the high officials con- 
nected with the ship subsidy bill say that the word will come 
down the line that this funding agreement will not be ratified 
until the ship subsidy bill is out of the way. I hope that is not 
true, but if you start tactics of that kind you will be to blame 
for whatever the consequences may be. 

The American farmers will read that message of yesterday, 
Mr. President, and they will wonder not one time but many 
times why it was that the President, with only these few days 
remaining, did not appeal to the House, as he appealed to the 
Senate to pass the ship subsidy bill, to pass the two measures 
that we have given them to facilitate credits for the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18798) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I was interrupted yes- 
terday by several very lengthy statements of Senators I had 
commenced to read from the report of the engineers that had 
been printed in the Recorp the day before some items that it 
seemed to me required at least some additional evidence to 
justify their presence in this legislation. It is true they are 
not in the bill; this is a lump sum; but we have been informed 
by this report where the money is to go if the lump sum remains 
intact and the bill is passed in that form. It seemed to me that 
where there was a, river or a harbor already completed, or 
nearly completed, and the cost of maintenance that must come 
out of the Treasury of the United States was practically the 
same and in some instances more than the entire tonnage that 
went through the river in the preceding year, the burden of 
proof was placed upon those who wanted to use the money for 
that purpose, and that unless it did affirmatively appear that 
the item was a meritorious one it was a good reason why the 
lump-sum appropriation should be cut down. I assume that if 
the lump-sum appropriation is cut down, those in charge of 
the distribution of the sum will divide it up among those proj- 
ects which, in the judgment of the Board of Engineers, are the 
most meritorious, and that the least meritorious propositions 
will be excluded in the division of the fund. 

I had read only one of these items—there are a great many 
of them—when immediately I was attacked by those who favor 
‘the bill in its entirety. I can not be put in the class of Senators 
who are opposed to river and harbor improvement. I believe in 
it; but I had called attention yesterday to the fact that river 
and harbor appropriation bills were in bad repute with the 
country because history had shown that they contained so many 
unworthy projects for development and improvement at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the country, and that the people 
had begun to regard the river and harbor bill as a pork-barrel 
proposition gotten together by logrolling tactics, and that by a 
combination of a whole lot of inferior propositions, a great many 
of them unworthy propositions, the votes of the Representatives 
and the Senators were massed in sufficient quantity to give a 
majority at all times and put the bill through. 


For the sake of good legislation for rivers and harbors, for 
the sake of the fair development of river and harbors and the 
improvement of our commerce, that condition ought to be elimi- 
nated by putting the river and harbor bill and all the items in it 
above suspicion. While I think it has been improved, that state 
of affairs has not been brought about and does not exist now in 
reference to this lump-sum appropriation. Instead of jumping 
on a Senator or a Representative who modestly calls attention 
to some item that he thinks ought to be excluded, we ought to 
have the assistance of all believers in fair development of the 
rivers and harbors of our country. We ought to unite all those 
who believe they ought to be properly developed in order to 
throw off that suspicion and let the bill be able to stand before 
the country on its merits and eliminate the suspicion that I 
think was well grounded and that exists yet. So I am not 
speaking as an enemy of river and harbor appropriations; I 
am pleading for what I believe to be legislation that will fairly 
develop those harbors and those rivers that under existing con- 
ditions and the condition of the Treasury can be with good busi- 
ness judgment improved and developed. 

Mr. President, in the report to which I have referred there 
are some other items to which I wish to call attention; and I 
want to hurry on, because I understand several other Senators 
perhaps want to debate this proposition, and the debate is lim- 
ited to 4 o’clock, and I do not want to deprive anybody else of 
reasonable debate. 

I notice here an item where the maintenance charge is $34,500, 
and the tonnage is 5,165 tons. 

Here is another one where the maintenance charge is $2,000, 
and the entire tonnage the preceding year was 2,900 tons— 
practically a dollar a ton. The other one that I mentioned is 
much more than a dollar a ton. 

Here is another one where the engineers propose to use $5,000 
for maintenance in the coming year, and yet the entire tonnage 
of that stream during the preceding year was only 2,215 tons; 
more than $2 a ton. . 

Mark you, Mr. President, this must be paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States. Unless there is some specific reason 
out of the ordinary why these things should be done, it seems 
to me that we are not justified in taxing all the people of the 
United States a sum that is from $1 to over $2 a ton for all 
the tonnage that goes down the stream in order that it may be 
kept open for navigation. As a business proposition no business 
concern on earth would continue to do such a thing. 

[At this point a message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which appears earlier in the proceedings. ] 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I submit a request for a unanimous- 
consent agreement, which I would like to have read by the Sec- 
retary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that from and after the hour of 
2 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Friday, February 9. 1923. no 
Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon 
the bill H. R. 13793, “An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other ed oan nor more than once 
nor cag i than 10 minutes upon any amendment thereto that ma 
be pending, or any amendment that may thereafter be offered 
or on any motion made relative to the bill or amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed agreement may be entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator agrees that there ought to 
be a quorum call, in order to have all the Senators present? 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is to be done, I hope it will take place 
later. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is not necessary under the rule to 
have a quorum. No hour is fixed for a final vote on the bill 
in the proposed agreement. It is simply an agreement to limit 
debate to 10 minutes after 2 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Speaking for myself, I am willing to assent 
to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have consulted with quite a number 
of Senators, and I find no disposition to object to the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator consult with the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran]? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did. 

Mr. KING. And he argeed to it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. He agrees to it. 


then 
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Mr. KING, Did the Senator consult the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrooxHarr]? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I did not. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator withhold the request until 
the Senator from Iowa is present? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I will withhold it. è 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska 
proceed. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, another item similar to those 
I have previously read is an instance where the maintenance 
charge is $2,000 and the tonnage is 1,800 tons. Another one is 
where the maintenance charge is $2,000 and the tonnage is 
1,050 tons, practically $2 a ton. I could go on and give many 
other items similar to these, some worse and some not so bad. 
I wonder if we understand that it is proposed that we shall 
take, for some little locality, for some local community, for 
their benefit entirely, enough money from the Treasury of the 
United States to pay $2 a ton, or 50 cents a ton, for the tonnage 
which passes through the stream or enters into the harbor? 

Can we, under any system of government, justify that? I 
appeal to those who are behind river and harbor appropria- 
tions, where there is some justification for appropriations, can 
we afford to put before the country the good propositions 
jeopardized by putting in with them a lot of unworthy proposi- 
tions? Are we not now, under the present parliamentary situa- 
tion, up to this point, that if we have any river and harbor 
improvements at all, we must cut down this lump sum in order 
to compel those who are to distribute the money to divide it up 
among the good ones and cut out the poor ones? 

There is a reason now why we ought to be more careful than 
under ordinary conditions, which I mentioned yesterday. It 
is the condition of the Federal Treasury and the necessity for 
the levying of heavy taxes in order to make both ends meet, 
Spun king in a governmental sense. We ought to be more careful 
now than under ordinary circumstances. It is only good busi- 
ness that we should. 

Complaint was made when I called attention to the Ohio 
River, in connection with which the report shows that if we do 
not appropriate this large sum the engineers will not be able to 
begin three dams which are necessary before work on that 
stream can be completed. I would be glad if those improvements 
could be completed to-morrow. I would be glad if we could 
carry enough money in the bill to complete them next year or 
permit them to go as far toward completion as possible, but the 
question arises, under the financial condition of the country and 
the people, Can we afford to do it? Would it not be better to 
postpone the construction of those three dams? There would 
be no loss to the taxpayers because of their postponement. If 
we cut down the appropriation so the engineers could not go 
on with the work on the dams which are partially completed, 
then good business judgment would dictate that perhaps we 
ought to strain ourselves in order to keep that work going so 
that there would not be a loss, but where something has not been 
begun we ought to take the condition of the country and the 
Treasury into very serious consideration. 

I frankly admit that if we reduce the appropriation it will 
postpone for another year at least the completion of some of 
the projects—for instance, the work on the Ohio River—but 
it would not result in navigation on that river being blocked. 
Senators yesterday referred to the immense volume of trafic 
now passing along that river. There will be more when the 
plan laid out for the entire stream ts completed, and I will 
be glad when that is completed. But we can not do it all at 
once, It has been the argument of Senators—and in one sense 
it is a good argument—that the quicker we can complete these 
works the better; and if we had unlimited funds we ought to 
go on with them. 

There is another reason why there should be a postponement. 
In all probability this work can be done cheaper in a few 
years than it can be done now. That is another consideration 
for the taxpayer. Unless we have it started and in such a con- 
dition that it would be injurious not to continue the work, 
where we would be apt to lose some if not all the money already 
expended on an improvement, then, it seems to me, we ought to 
hesitate. 

We have gone way beyond the estimates. In this bill we 
have practically doubled the estimates made under the Budget 
law. Yesterday a question was raised about an item for an 
improvement down at Galveston, Tex., and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer] was laboring under the impression 
that if we did not give the entire amount they could not do 
anything with that. He thought it was a new project. As 
a matter of fact, the testimony of General Taylor shows that 
if we cut the appropriation down to what the Budget esti- 
mated that work will be completed. 


Mr. SPENCER. Is the Senator referring to Galveston? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SPENCER. May I say to the Senator that neither Gal- 
veston, or Coos Bay, or the improvement at Milwaukee, to 
which I particularly referred, can be touched if the appro- 
priation is cut down to the Budget figure, except by the 
elimination of projects which have already been begun and 
whose maintenance is essential. It may be that Galveston 
will be of such tremendous importance—the extension of the 
improvement there is included among the 35 new projects 
adopted by Congress in 1921—that the engineers may include 
the improvement at Galveston out of any fund they get, be- 
cause of its importance; but if they do, it can only be at the 
expense of cutting out some established project, because the 
$27,000,000 is only enough for the existing harbors, 

Mr, NORRIS. I presume that is true, and that we can not 
cut down the amount proposed to be appropriated without 
cutting out some of these projects. If we cut down the amount, 
something will have to be dropped out. Is it not fair to pre- 
sume that the most unworthy projects will be dropped out if 
we put it up to those who have charge of the matter, our 
engineers, our scientific men, and say they can have only so 
much money, and that they will have to curtail some of these 
things? Is it not fair to presume that they will cut out the 
most unworthy ones and will use whatever amount may be 
given in carrying on those which are most worthy? It is true 
that we can not cut the amount down without cutting out some 
of the improvements. 

Something was said yesterday and the day before about the 
effect of these improvements upon railways. I think there is 
a great deal in that. During the war we built some very fine 
barges as a war proposition, because of the congestion of 
freight traffic on the railroads. I do not know how many there 
were, but we built quite a large number to be used on the Mis- 
sissippi River. When the war was over some of them were 
put on other streams. We built barges without any engines in 
them, barges which had to be towed by other boats. We also 
built quite large river steamers which carried their own power. 
We paid the war cost for them. We built them at the peak of 
prices, but we built good ships. As far as I know, no man 
has ever denied that they were up to date in every respect. We 
got the best there was to be built. Now, when the war is over, 
when we could duplicate those barges and those ships for 50 
cents on the dollar compared with what they cost during the 
war, if a business man were operating them he would charge 
off half of the cost, or whatever amount of it might be necessary 
to bring them down to present prices, and he would compute his 
overhead charges on that basis. It seems that the Government 
has not done that. These barges and these ships are being oper- 
ated. As a whole, they have made a profit. Even with their 
fictitious value, they have been doing a great work. They are 
operated by the Government. Contrary to the statements of 
those who are always opposed, honestly and conscientiously, to 
the Government operating anything, Government operation in 
this case has been a success. It has been the means in a great 
many instances of cutting down the freight charges where they 
compete with the private owners. I understand that one tug 
can start at St. Louis with six or, eight barges and take several 
trainloads of freight at once down to New Orleans. 

They are equipped for unloading from the train onto the 
barges, One of the handicaps now existing is that even with 
the barges built during the war we do not have enough to take 
care of that traffic, to meet the railroads which center at St. 
Louis and bring in from all over the West and Middle West 
various kinds of agricultural products. I am glad to say we 
are utilizing the barges and ships for that purpose. I would 
like to extend operations and business of that kind. I would 
like to have it go further and on other rivers. If it is success- 
ful there and cuts down freight rates and thus reduces the cost 
of living to the consumer, on the one hand, and gives additional 
profits to the producer, on the other hand, it is a good thing, be- 
cause we all know that our freight rates are too high. Our 
civilization can not live under them and prosper; we can not 
stand it. 

I think I mentioned a few days ago, while the debate was pro- 
gressing, that several of the boats built by the Government are 
on the Warrior River in Alabama. They go down the Warrior 
River and carry freight clear to New Orleans. When they were 
put on that river the freight rates on various kinds of commodi- 
ties within 50 or 60 or 100 miles of the river to New Orleans 
and adjacent points were cut down, automatically put down to 
begin with, and those barges have not had a square deal with 
the railroads. I have heard Senators here discussing who was 
to blame for it. If they had had a square division of profit, 
even with that fictitious capitalization, the boats would have 
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made money for the Government. Taken asa whole, they made 
money anyway, but in many instances they have lost money. 
They have been capitalized at double what they should have 
been capitalized for. Where they had to divide the freight rate 
on any article between the railroads and themselves they have 
gotten practically nothing and the railroads nearly all of it, 
although in most instances the haul made by the boat was three 
or four times longer than the haul made by the railroads. 

Now, Mr. President, one reason why there is objection to river 
and harbor legislation—one reason in addition to the one I 
mentioned a while ago that gave to this kind of legislation the 
reputation of being a logrolling or pork-barrel’ institution—is 
that the railroads have put water transportation out of business. 
The taxpayers put up the money and dig out the stream and 
make it navigable, The railroads put down the rates in competi- 
tion with the boats which are put on the stream until they get 
the boats out of business, and then the rates go up. I believe, 
therefore, that we will not be able to get results for the money 
that we spend in the development of our rivers and harbors until 
some action in that direction is taken. It may be that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have authority to take it, but 
whether they have or whether they have not, they have not 
taken any action. 

I believe we will not get results until Congress takes some 
action in regard to the differential in rates between the river 
boats. and the railroads. We ought to provide some law, even 
an arbitrary one, if we can not get the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to act, by which the p ce of putting the trans- 
portation business off the rivers would be prohibited. We can 
not fairly ask the taxpayers of the United States to develop 
the Mississippi River, for instance, or ask the Government or 
business men to build boats to ply up and down that stream, 
if it is known that. whenever they go on there they are going to 
meet unfair competition and are going to be put out of business, 
and then the people will have to pay all the expense back to 
those who put them out of business. 

There must be some plan of fair division of rates where there 
is a division. There should be some law that would prohibit 
rail transportation companies from lowering a rate below a 
compensatory basis in order to put the water carriers out of 
business. Otherwise what is the use of spending the people’s 
money to make the improvements in the streams? We might 
develop every harbor, every stream, every river in the United 
States, but unless we right that condition we would not get the 
worth of the taxpayers’ money that would be expended. 

I want to be regarded by the friends even of this appropria- 
tion proposition as one who is willing to go even to the extent 
often of experiment in order that we may bring about a reduc- 
tion of freight rates. Even though I had doubts, if we were 
in normal condition I would be in favor of expending money 
to see whether by its expenditure we could not reduce the cost 
of transportation. That must be done, and personally I believe 
it can be done. 

Mr. President, there are several other Senators who want to 
talk on the pending proposition. I am loath to use any more 
time because of the limitation on debate. I think, although 
there are several other things to which I should like to call 
attention, that in order to be fair to my colleagues I had better 
close at this point. I therefore yield the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I renew the request for 
a unanimous-consent agreement, which I submitted a short 
while ago. I may say that I think I have now discussed the 
matter with all the Senators who are interested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
request for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
New York will be read. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from New York 
asks for the following unanimous-consent agreement: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that from and after the hour 
2 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day of Friday, February 9, 1923, = 


Senator shall EAN more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon 
the bill H. R. 18793, “An act making See sry for the military 
and nonmili activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 


ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes”; nor more than once 
nor longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment thereto that ma 
then be pending, or any amendment that may thereafter be offe 
thereto, or on any motion made relative to the bill or amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to. entering 
into the unanimous-consent agreement as read? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I make no objection to 
the request for unanimous. consent; I think it is quite reason- 
able; but I desire to inquire whether it is the purpose that at 
the close of its business to-day the Senate shall take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow? I think we ought to do that if we 
enter into the unanimous-consent agreement. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. So far as I may do so, I am willing 
to agree that the Senate shall take a recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow if we may get this unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With that understanding, I have no objec- 
tion to the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. There will be no trouble about the Senate 
recessing until 12 o’clock to-morrow, I am sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement submitted by the Senator? The 
Chair hears none, and it is entered into. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President; I regret that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], who have so bitterly assailed the item in the pend- 
ing bill relative to river and harbor improvements, should have 
been called out of the Senate as soon as they had concluded their 
remarks. I wish briefly to diseuss statements made by those 
Senators. 

The Senator from Nebraska was very much concerned be- 
cause, as he stated, the rivers and harbors bill was falling into 
disrepute, and he appealed to friends of river and harbor im- 
provement to take some action to restore such improvements 
in the confidence of the people. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
that if legislation for the improvement of rivers and harbors is 
falling into disrepute, it is because of statements assailing the 
advisability, the propriety, and even the honesty of making 
such appropriations, which are made by Senators who live in 
sections of the country where there are-no rivers to be improved 
and where there are no harbors, They assail river and harbor 
improvements each year and then imagine, because the news- 
papers published in their localities reflect their opinions, that 
the improvement of rivers and harbors as a governmental policy 
has fallen into disfavor. 

I do not question the patriotism and the desire to be of 
service to the whole country of the two Senators, but what is 
remarkable to me is that every improvement that is to be made 
in their particular sections of the country, ineluding the reclama- 
tion of the desert, the building of roads through national parks, 
the setting aside of great areas to be maintained at public ex- 
pense as national playgrounds, is always a justifiable and a wise 
expenditure of public money. 

The Senator from Arizona yesterday waxed fervid in his 
criticism of the river and harbor item of this bill and those who 
support it. He said: 

This river and harbor provision thi: 1 
This Congress is officially’ in 8 — Meas 9 
thing as a capstone to its discreditable record than to reach its hands 
into the Treasury and squander $28,964,150 of the money of already 
perils burdened taxpayers. One discreditable feature of this item is 
=e : nis unnecessary expenditure is included in the military appropria- 

The President. of the United States, I believe, would veto this item 
if he could separate this excess above the Budget recommendations and 
approve as to the amount actually needed. Budget officials know 
— yas moner necessary, and they have estimated for that amount, 
The Senator from Idaho IMr. Boram} is wasting his time in opposing 
this measure. This bill is loaded to pass, The “skids are greased ” so 
that this item will easily slide through. Not 20 votes can be mustered 
against it under any circumstances. I desire to yote for the Army 
8 bill, but I fear that to do so I must vote for an excess 
expenditure of nearly $29,000,000. The Budget cracks and collapses 
when the pork ba rolls over it. 

Passing over, Mr. President, the inference, which really 
amounts te more than an inference, that all those who expect 
to vote for this appropriation are “pork-barrel” statesmen; 
that they are actuated by motives that would not bear investi- 
gation ; that they are looters of the Public Treasury; that it is 
an unpatriotic thing to do—I say passing all that, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that no one on this floor has been 
more insistent than has the Senator from Arizona in getting 
appropriations for his own particular section of the country, 
There great reclamation projects have been built, when it has 
cost so much to reclaim the lands that the people who went 
upon them have never yet paid a penny they contracted to pay 
for the land; they have not paid for the water they have used; 
they have not even paid the interest. Ever since I have been 
in Congress for 10 years we have passed bills to extend the 
time when they should comply with the various provisions of 
their contract. 

We have during the present Congress at different times voted 
appropriations to give seed wheat to these people. It was called 
a loan, but we made such a loan to them year before last and 
last year the crop was worse each year than it was last. So 
we wiped that off and extended them another loan, which all 
of us know is not a loan but a gift. That money comes out of 
all the people of these United States; and yet the Senator from 
Arizona and the Senator from Nebraska have no complaint 
against that policy, but I will not say because the money is to 
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be expended in the particular sections of the country which 
they represent. That is honest statesmanship, but it would be 
“pork barrel” if any other section of the country gets a penny. 
I know how the Senator from Arizona stood here day in and 
day out and accused other Senators of lacking vision because 
they would not give him a duty of 35 cents a pound on cotton 
that grew in Arizona and in a little valley in California when- 
ever a dollar given to the producers of that cotton in Arizona 
and California had to come out of the pockets of the poor 
people of this country who wear cotton clothes. But that was 
wise, because it would be spent in Arizona; it was something 
that ought to be done. ; 

I regret that the Senator from Arizona is not here. I called 
his attention to the fact that I wanted to discuss his speech. 
Of course, he has a right to go away; I presume it will not 
interest him; but I do not want anyone to imagine that I am 
criticizing his attitude in his absence without his knowledge. 
It would seem that Budget recommendations have nothing to 
do with legislation that is to bring money to that particular 
section of the country but are sacred things if they are to 
prevent the expenditure of public moneys in some other section. 

The Senator from Arizona in effect said, “I want to vote 
for the Army bill; I want to spend $250,000,000 to build a 
machine to destroy life; but I am against spending $29,000,000 
as an absolute waste of public funds if it will help to increase 
the wealth of the people of this country by spending it upon 
river and harbor improvements.” 

That is good local statesmanship, Mr. President; but if that 
policy were to be pursued, we people who tried to go out of the 
Union in 1861 were respecters of the Union as compared with 
those who want to nullify the Government's activities except 
where those activities shall be used for their particular locality 
and their benefit. We never did go that far. There were at 
least 11 States of us who agreed to stand together, but this 
attitude would mean that each State shall fight every other 
State for every dollar of the public funds and for every activity 
of the Government. > 

I have been tolerant of the opinions of people who do not 
agree with me. I have voted for appropriations when I realized 
that I did not know the wisdom of them, but I was willing to 
take the word of Senators who were more familiar with the 
matter. I have voted to extend the interest payments on all 
the reclamation projects. I have voted for these projects when- 
ever they have been presented to me. I voted for every one of 
the measures to give free seeds to the people in the West. 
I voted for $20,000,000 to buy corn to ship to Russia, and yet 
I knew that largely it was to relieve the necessities of the corn 
poren of the North and West. I did not object to it. I 

ope to God I shall be able always to remember that there are 
48 States in these United States, and that each one of them 
has as much right as the particular section that I represent. 
I hope I never shall forget that it is no part of the duty of a 
Senator to fight everybody else for every dollar there is in the 
Public Treasury, that it may be spent in his own particular 
locality. 

However, I am willing to say that if that is to be the 
policy, if the Senators who represent these arid areas are to 
demand everything for their section and fight everybody from 
every other section, if that is to be the policy of the Senate, 
it is as well that the rest of the country shall know it. No- 
body said, when these matters were up for the arid sections, 
that they were grabbers or pork-barrel people. Nobody ac- 
cused them of “greasing the skids” that they might get a 
measure favored by them through the Senate, or get something 
to which they were not entitled. I never have heard that 
charge made in either branch since I have been a Member of 
Congress. It is left for the Senators from that section to talk 
about the pork barrel when it comes to river and harbor meas- 
ures. 

It would be so much better if we could have just a little 
yision—if the two Senators from Utah, who fight this measure 
so viciously, had the vision of the founders of Utah and could 
look a little into the future. All of us know that when un- 
fortunately a mob killed the leader of the Mormon church in 
Illinois, and these people started west, and went west and 
west and west to beyond the mountains, there was not any- 
thing there then. There was no traffic there. There was no 
commerce there; there were no farms there; but they had 
vision, and they founded a great State, and increased the 
national wealth of the entire United States, and builded a 
wonderful civilization. 

There was not any commerce when the Pilgrim fathers, 
beaten by the storms, were tossed upon Plymouth Reck one 
winter day in 1620. There was not any commerce on the 
James River when the people came there in 1607 and made the 


beginning of European civilization in America; but the people 
had vision, and they looked forward to a future. 

When Thomas Jefferson for $15,000,000 bought all the Lonis- 
jana from France people opposed it, and Senators in 
this body opposed it. They said it was worthless; and yet if 
Thomas Jefferson had not had yision, and had not expended 
that money, all of the States that are now the homes of these 
people who now fight the rivers and harbors appropriation 
would not have been. That part of the country would have re- 
mained a desert, inhabited by coyotes and Indians and buffaloes, 
as it then was. 

If there had not been vision, we would not have bouglit 
Alaska. The administration was ridiculed for buying that 
frozen strip, and yet in one year it paid back five times as 
much as it cost the Government. It took some vision when the 
Thirteen Colonies stretching along the Atlantic coast were 
willing to reach out and develop a wilderness. The State of 
Virginia, for instance, gave up an empire to which she had as 
good a title as had she to any foot of land that now is within 
that great Commonwealth. She gave it up for the public good; 
and yet, if her Senators stand here on the floor and ask for 
an appropriation to take care of her rivers and harbors they are 
denounced as “pork-barrel” statesmen by these people who 
profited and never paid. 

There ought to be some limit to such extravagant statements. 
I am in favor of river and harbor improvements; and yet, when 
we try to take care of our situation, the Congress, wise or other- 
wise, said: For every two dollars the Government shall put up. 
you must put up one”; and we went into our pockets and taxed 
ourselves when our country was a swamp, and we are paying 
taxes to-day, and our children’s children after us will keep 
paying taxes, to meet our part of it, i 

I am not complaining about it. I do not think it was the 
same attitude that had been adopted toward other sections, 
but we took whatever the Congress gave us. We did not de- 
nounce it. We do not denounce it now. We do not say that 
people who got better treatment were pork-barrel beneficiaries, 
or that they “greased.the skids” in order that legislation 
might pass. I have never thought it. I have been willing to 
concede that Senators vote for a measure or against a measure 
because, in their judgment, it is wise. I can say that I have 
not discussed with a single Senator in this body whether “if we 
will support this proposition, you will support that.“ It never 
has been discussed, so far as I know, by anybody who is in 
favor of this appropriation. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris) has picked out 
some particular projects—talked with great fervor about the 
waste of money. I should like to call his attention to the fact 
that the so-called minor rivers receive in this appropriation 
$181,820, and no more, for improvement; and yet these streams 
that he denounced carried upon their half-improved bosoms last 
year a total freight of 4,798,709 tons. If freight were moved at 
a dollar a ton cheaper by water than by rail, there would be 
practically $5,000,000 paid back to the people of this country 
for an expenditure of $181,820, but the record that I produced 
yesterday, which came from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, shows that the saving to the people where they may have 
water rates and for that section of the country where river 
improvement has made water transportation possible is twice 
as much as a dollar a ton, or, in other words, the country is 
richer by $10,000,000 for the expenditure of $181,820; and yet, 
because people advocated the expenditure of this money to save 
this tremendous burden, they are called “ pork-barrel states- 
men,” and it is said that the “skids have been greased” to 
pass this “ iniquitous measure.” 

Oh, Mr. President, it is so easy to fall out with people and 
denounce them without analyzing the motives that actuated 
them. I say that the great cry of this country is for trans- 
portation—reasonable transportation—transportation that will 
let the city live as well as the farmer live, because whoever 
imagines that because we cheapen the production of farm prod- 
ucts or cheapen the transportation of them to the markets all 
that benefit inures to the farmer has not studied economics. 
People in the country produce. If they ever are to have the 
cost of production, we must take into consideration the cost 
of transporting their production to market. The people in the 
city must live, and they can not live unless they buy those 
things that the farmer produces. Therefore, if there is a sin- 
gle appropriation that reaches every man, woman, and child 
that breathes it is something that cheapens the cost of living, 
because all must eat and all must wear, and every bite of food 
they eat and every yard of cloth they wear must be produced 
in the country. It is not produced on Broadway, nor is it pro- 
duced on the old historic Commons in Boston. It is produced 
on somebody’s farm; and now, with some chance to develop 
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rivers can be used, we are called“ pork-barrel statesmen.” 

Mr. President, here is the truth: Knowing how much cheaper 
river transportation could be than rail transportation, when we 
provided for the operation of the Government barges we wrote 
into the law that they should not reduce their freights more 
than 20 per cent below those that the commission might approve 
for rail-competing transportation. If it were not for that, Mr. 
President, we could to-day haul the freight on the rivers of 
this country for 50 per cent of the rail charges. 

In order to keep the barge lines from cutting below that, 
we wrote Into the law that they must charge 80 per cent of 
the rail rates. The lower Mississippi last year carried 10,000,- 
000 tons of freight. It could have carried much more if some 
little stretches in the river were improved. From Cairo to 
St. Louis there are times in the year when the channel can 
not be used, not because there is not plenty of water, but 
because it is scattered over such a wide channel. With a 
very nominal improvement it would be possible to reach the 
Gulf with practically half the wheat and corn that is grown 
in the great upper Valley of the Mississippi River between the 
Rockies and the Allegheny Mountains at an enormous saving; 
and yet, because that is suggested, somebody from an arid State 
says we have “ greased the skids,” and how happy they would 
be to vote against the measure if it were just put out on its 
merits; and what is funny, Mr, President, is that both of 
these gentlemen who so denounce that matter were for the 
rule under which we ,tied our hands. I voted against it. I 
wanted to get a chance to present the matters on their mer- 
its, but other Senators who did not agree with us tied their 
hands and ours, and now complain as if we were responsible 
for a condition for which they themselves solely are to blame. 

I heard the rather remarkable statement made here yester- 
day that it might be profitable to transport freight by river 
short distances but not long distances. Everybody knows that 
the advantage comes more when the distance is great. Load- 
ing a barge with coal or iron or structural steel at Pittsburgh 
and sending it to New Orleans, over 8,000 miles as the rivers 
run, it can be carried for practically nothing. It can be carried 
8,000 miles almost as cheaply as it can be carried 300, because 
the cost is in the loading and unloading, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair), Does the Senator from Arkansas yield to the 
Senntor from Kentucky? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr, STANLEY. I take this occasion to add that freight 
ean not only be carried more cheaply from Pittsburgh to New 
Orleans by water, but it can be carried with greater celerity. 
A steumboat plying that river makes comparatively few stops, 
and will make 15 miles an hour. It will run 24 hours in the 
day, with the exception of the time it stops at a few stations 
to unload. A freight train travels less than 30 miles a day. 

If a contractor in New Orleans is putting up a steel build- 
ing, and has a steamboat loaded with structural and stand- 
ardized shapes, and has need, before his boat gets there, of 
these articles, he knows exactly where his steamboat is; he 
knows just where it will land, and he can go to dealers and 
Without hesitation take their entire supply of that same com- 
modity, with the understanding that he will replace it, where 
they do not want to sell out their stocks entirely. 

There is no reason in the world why semifmished products 
and heayy freight should be transported by rail instead of 
by Water, except under such conditions as we find on the 
Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers, especially the Ohio, where 
you can not always count on river transportation because the 
stream is not canalized. In addition to that, wherever mer- 
chants doing a heavy freight business patronize the river, 
they are discriminated against by the railroads. There has 
been u system of blackmail exercised by the carriers against 
the users of river transportation which ought to be investigated 
in this country; and I am not railing against the railroads, 
either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Another thing, Mr. President. We know 
the difficulty of moving freight at all by rail If the higher 
class freights only were moved by rail, it could bear the higher 
commodity prices, but when the tremendous rates which are 
now in force are applied to all classes of freight, industry all 
over this country is paralyzed. 

As an illustration of the difference between water transpor- 
tation and rail transportation, I had occasion at one time to 
buy screen doors and windows in Maine. They came to Sa- 
vannah by sea and then crossed from Savannah to Memphis, 
Tenn. I live 60 miles from Memphis, and my freight bill for the 


last 60 miles was more than the till for the first 4,000 miles 
because of the difference between the rail rates and the water 
rates, 

It does not avail much, however, to argue about these mat- 
ters. If the rule is te be laid down in the Senate that if the 
improvement to be made is not in my Immediate vicinity it is a 
waste of public revenue, it is not worth while to argue about 
this matter, because then the question becomes one of geog- 
raphy only, and all one Das to do is take down his map and see 
how far he is from a river. According to that theory a Senator 
is guilty of an offense if he votes for such appropriation if the 
improvement is beyond a certain milepost. The appropriation 
is always wise or otherwise as it may be near or remote. I 
say that if that rule is to be adopted arguments might as well 
cease. It is but a question of geography, depending on whether 
more people live remote from the improvement thun near it. 
It is not a question of general benefit. I hope, however, that 
rule is not te prevail. 

There is now a motion pending to reduce the appropriation 
to what it was last year. Some Senators have the impression 
that this $13,000,000, if added, is to be distributed among the 
projects which were taken care of with the $48,000,000 appro- 
priation last year. That is not true. The new appropriations 
are for new projects which the Senate authorized lust Septem- 
ber. That appropriation was to take care of projects con- 
tained in a bill which was approved the 7th day of last 
September. Therefore, if we cut off that $13,000,000, we will 
cut it off from projects to take care of which we appropriated 
$43,000,000 last year. Many of them are projects which are 
already carrying tremendous freight tonnages, one of them to 
cost $600,000, for the improvement of a ship channel, which 
last year lacked just a few tons of carrying 9,000,000 tons of 
freight. It is desired that that be cut off. Senators want to 
cut off all those projects which do net show tremendous freight- 
carrying capacity and use. If the policy of neyer providing 
means to transport freight until freight was being hauled over 
the route had been pursued, the pioneers would never have 
built a railroad. They builded railroads into the trackless 
desert, into the wildernesses, and civilization and commerce 
followed them. It seems to me to be so unreasonable to say 
that we will never make provision for carrying freight until 
freight is being carried. The other rule should prevail; first 
improve the freight-carrying arteries and then expect com- 
merce to follow the improved highway, and not that it shall 
precede the improvement. 

un FERTILIZER PROBLEM AND ‘THE FARMER, 
MUSCLE SHOALS AND NITROGEN FIXATION. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, since the question of an appro- 
priation for the future development of Muscle Shoals, for the 
construction of a dam, and for other purposes is involved in the 
present Army appropriation bill, I feel that the present Is an 
opportune time te discuss some phases of this highly important 
subject, which is attracting not only the attention of the 
American people but has come to be a matter of concern before 
the legislatures of several sovereign States, and must in all 
fairness be disposed of in the near future, 

Failure to have permanently settled this perplexing political 
question, which should have been only the economic question of 
national protection and in time of peace an adequate supply of 
fertilizers for the farmers of America, has been an unfortunate 
affair, The delay is depriving agriculture of an essential supply 
at reasonable prices of the nitrogen fertilizer that is so neces- 
sary to economical food production and for soil enrichment 
and is costing the people untold amounts. 

Can we afford to continue the present “ watchful-waiting” 
policy or should we act in accordance with some definite na- 
tional policy which may have been developed during the past five 
years in study and research in this great and important fleld 
for our national defense and for the purpose of insuring cheap 
fertilizers to our farmers in times of peace? Thus far only one 
definite, practical policy has been worked out, and of this I 
expect to speak more fully at a later time. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska has indicated his 
intention to propose an amendment to the Army appropriation 
pill which would call for appropriating $2,000,000 to carry out 
certain experimental operations at nitrate plant No. 1, at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala, I am entirely in sympathy with the Sen- 
ator’s evident desire to see the nitrate problem solved, but, Mr. 
President, my studies of this subject convince me that this is 
not a move in the right direction. 

It is not my purpose in addressing the Senate to make a 
speech, Mr. President, but merely as a chemist to make a plain 
statement of the facts in the case, for the facts are a matter 
of record and anyone interested can confirm them for himself. 
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SIGNIFICANT ATTITUDE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL, 
Before discussing the technical questions involved I would 
like to point out this undeniable fact: The supremacy of the 
Atwerican people in business matters has been established be- 


yond question. American capital and American enterprise is 
constantly seeking opportunity. If the development of Muscle 
Shonls constitutes a great opportunity to secure financial re- 
wards running into the hundreds and thousands of millions of 
dollars, as has been represented by the opposition, it is incon- 
ceivable to me that these great financial interests, amply sup- 
plied with capital, able fo buy the best brains which the most 
advanced country on earth has produced, should decline to come 
forward with a proposal for this enterprise. 

EFFORTS OF DOCTOR GLASGOW, 

The Senate will recall that the former nitrate director, 
Dr. A, G. Glasgow, earnestly sought to interest private capital 
in the operation of the nitrate plants, offering them the plants 
rent free until they should earn 9 per cent on Whatever invest- 
ment was necessary for their operation, and thereafter dividing 
additional profits evenly with the Government, 

His associate, Mr. G. J. Roberts, described Mr. Glasgow's 
efforts before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry (hearings on S. 3390, pp. 84-85, on March 22, 1920) in the 
following language: 

The question naturally arises, Why does not private industry un- 
dertake the operation of these plants? I shall not attempt to give 
what is in the minds of those who are most interested in the produc- 
tion of nitrates in this country. All I can state Is that months of time 
were expended attempting to get the fertilizer industry Interested in 
taking over and pperating the Government plants, The presidents of 
all the large fertilizer companies in the United States were seen and 
the matter fully discussed with them, and they were asked if they 
would undertake the operation of these 1 if they were to pay no 
rental to the Government until they had recelved 9 per cent on their 
working capital, and after that the profit should be divided between 
them and the Government, A part of the agreement was that the 
Uuited States would complete the plants so as to provide storage and 
bagging facilities, a sulphate of ammonia plant, and all the work out- 
lined in Mr. Glasgow's letter of October 22. But they could not be 
brought to the point of making a formal offer. An effort was also made 
to get certain financiers in New York to undertake to form a company 
to operate these plants. Scant consideration was given to the scheme 
and vo investigation undertaken, An appeal was likewise made to the 
coke-oven interest, with the same result, There seems to be a decided 
antipathy of capital to engage in any partnership arrangement with the 
Government, 

The very fact that no proposals have been forthcoming is in 
itself conclusive evidence to my mind as to what American busi- 
ness thinks about these plants. They very well know that 
Muscle Shoals is not an opportunity to collect great profits with 
an insignificant investment, but it is an opportunity to invest 
great sums of money in a partially developed art, promising 
enough, perhaps, in its future possibilities, but requiring the 
investment of millions upon millions of dollars, with no assur- 
ance whatever that this investment will earn any return of 
interest or principal. 

It is true that these properties cost $87,000,000, built, as they 
were, in a time of war, when the United States was getting per- 
haps 30 cents“ worth of labor and material for every dollar it 
invested. It is only to be expected that the total cost of these 
great plants was an amazing sum of money; but the mere fact 
that this is true does not argue that these plants have any such 
value at the present time or that Mr. Ford under the circum- 
stances should have offered more for them than he did. 

NITROGEN FIXATION A RAPIDLY DEVELOPING ART. 


Mr. President, the fixation of nitrogen is In Its merest infancy. 
It is an art which in commercial form has sprung up within 
the last 15 years, and no one can study the progress of com- 
mercial chemistry without being impressed with the fact that 
the first years of any industrial process are years of change and 
of rapid obsolescence on the part of any existing scheme of 
operation. 

HISTORY OF NITRATH PLANT NO, 1. 

Nitrate plant No. 1 was not modeled after any commercial 
plant; there was no commercial plant in operation which was 
available to the War Department as a guide in designing this 
plant, The facts are that on March 9, 1917, the Secretary of 
War appointed the so-called nitrate supply committee, and this 
committee adopted the recommendations of Dr. Charles I. 
Parsons, who at that time was chief chemist of the Bureau of 
Mines. Doctor Parsons submitted a report on April 30, 1917, 
in which he called attention to a process developed by the Gen- 
eral Chemical Co. to produce ammonia by direct combination 
of nitrogen and hydrogen at somewhat lower pressures than 
those which previously bad been considered necessary under 
the patents of this process which had been granted to a Dr. 
Fritz Haber in Germany. 

The General Chemical Co, did not have all the secrets of the 
German Haber process, but they had been carrying on some 
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experiments on something more than a laboratory scale, and 
Doctor Parsons, after visiting their experimental plant anad 
studying their plans for a modification of this German Haber 
process which the company was expecting to build at Shady- 
side, N. Y., advocated very strongly. the acceptance of a tenta- 
tive proposal which, it appears, the General Chemical Co. 
had made on their own account, granting to the Goyernment 
of the United States the use of its process and designs or ap- 
paratus for the manufacture of ammonia by this method, and 
asking a royalty of $5 per ton of fixed nitrogen if the process 
should be used for the manufacture of fertilizer products. 
NITRATE DIVISION HAD LITTLE TIME TO INVESTIGATH PROCHSS. 


The nitrate supply committee seems to have accepted fully 
Doctor Parsons’ recommendations, and in turn recommended 
them to the President. Thereupon, on July 21, 1917, a sepa- 
rate division of the Ordnance Department, known as the Nitrate 
Division, was formed, This division, which was created to 
have charge of nitrogen fixation problems, had as its first duty 
the execution of the recommendations of the nitrate supply 
committee. By way of explanation, the official report of the 
Nitrate Division states that— 


plans for the location and construction of the synthetic ammonia 
lant naturally absorbed the energies of the new division for the first 
‘ew weeks and left Little time for investigating the process, This, bow- 
ever, had already been favorably reported upon by the nitrate supply 
committee, and orders for the construction of the plant were manda- 
tory, 80 that phar’ effort was bent toward carrying out the program, 
with the assumption that expectations with regard to the processes 
would be fulfilled, 


A THIRTSEN-MILLION-DOLLAR ASSUMPTION, 

It is therefore evident that nitrate plant No., 1, costing 
more than $18,000,000, was built upon an assumption. Instead 
of waiting until the process had been demonstrated upon a 
commercial scale in a pilot plant of some kind. the Nitrate 
Division proceeded to build a plant with an estimated capacity 
of 22,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per annum, and constructed 
the special equipment, housed in special buildings in an en- 
tirely permanent way,.as though they were dealing with a 
well-established and unquestioned matter of industrial chem- 
istry, the performance of which was a matter of mere routine, 
They laid out and constructed this permanent plant, with per- 
manent houses for employees, all based on the assumption that 
the process would work. 

THE FIXATION PROCWSS WAS NOT A SUCCESS, 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the process did not work. 
Testifying before the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
Maj. J. H. Burns, former chief of the Nitrate Division, stated 
on February 18, 1922: 

The plant was not only to fix nitrogen and form ammonia but also 
to change the fixed nitrogen or ammonia into nitric acid, and finally 
to form ammonium nitrate or the explosive. * * The fixation 
process, however, was not a success. (Hearings, p. 208.) 

And on May 19, 1922, Major Burns testified before the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture: 

If you put in the Haber electrolytic process at No, 1, you would 
have to scrap 8 you have at No. 1. Nothing there would 
be of any great value. imagine putting in a 30-ton unit would cost 
In the neighborhood of $4,000,000 or $5, „000. (Hearings, p. 694.) 

The efficient report of the Nitrate Division on the Fixation 
and Utilization of Atmospheric Nitrogen explains (p. 202) 
that the Sheffield plant was not n success, and that this was 
partly due to insufficient technical information in connection 
with the yarious physical-chemical steps which go to make up 
the process. The report describes the difficulties which were 
experienced (p. 272); changes were found necessary at every 
stage of the attempted operations, 

‘“prxIna " ATMOSTHERIC NITROGEN TO FORM AMMONIA, 

Ammonia, it should be understood, is formed by the welding 
together of hydrogen and nitrogen in gaseous form, Under 
this process this is accomplished at very high pressure, about 
1,450 pounds per square inch, or about seven times the pressure 
of an ordinary steam boiler, and a very high temperature, 
Moreover, the gases must be very pure, Pure nitrogen is not 
a difficult thing to secure, us this can be had by liquefying alr 
by well-known processes and distilling off the nitregen from 
the liquid product. 

To secure hydrogen two general methods have been employed. 
One is to secure it by passing steum over incandescent coke, 
This forms what is known as water gas, which contains a 
large proportion of hydrogen. This water gas is then brought 
in contact with steam in the presence of what is known as a 
catalyst. A catalyst is a peculiar substance which although 
it does not enter into a chemical reaction will cause that re- 
action to take place merely by its presence. 

When this water gas and steam are brought together in the 
presence of this catalyst, which in this case is irou oxide con- 
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taining cerium oxide and chromium oxide, the steam is broken 
down and free hydrogen is released, After the removal of the 
excess steam a resulting product has been obtained running as 
high as 98 per cent pure hydrogen. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PURE HYDROGEN, 


Another curious feature, however, is the fact that certain 
impurities which are present in water gas have a poisoning 
or destructive effect upon the action of the catalyst, so that 
it is necessury to remove these impurities as completely as 
possible. 

The net result is that in the Haber-Bosche process, which was 
the process employed at Sheffield and in which the hydrogen was 
secured from water gas, about 20 per cent of the total cost of 
the process is for the production of the water gas and about 
50 per cent of the cost is for the purification of this gas, so 
that about 70 per cent of the cost of the ammonia represents 
nothing but the cost of securing pure hydrogen (p. 246). 

It is yery evident, then, that the Haber process is an eco- 
nomical process if a supply of by-product hydrogen at low cost 
or at no cost at all is available, and the information which I 
get from most excellent authority is that the reason the Ger- 
man plants using this process have been able to supply cheap 
fertilizers to the farmer is that they have been operated in 
connection with a supply of hydrogen obtained in large quan- 
tities as a by-product in the manufacture of caustic soda. This 
has also been pointed out as a reason for the establishment of 
the modified Haber process on a small scale at the soda plant 
of the Solvay Process Co., at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Needless to say, there are no caustic-soda plants at Muscle 
Shoals and no supply of by-product hydrogen. There is, how- 
ever, another plan that might be utilized for producing pure 
hydrogen. This has never been worked out on the large scale 
that would be required at Muscle Shoals, but in view of the 
investigations that have been made it seems probable that this 
method might be used successfully. 


ELECTROLYTIC HYDROGEN. 


This Is simply the decomposition of pure water by electrolysis 
in an electrolytic cell and utilizing secondary or off-peak elec- 
trical power for the purpose. The hydrogen obtained by such 
a method would be very pure and there would be produced at 
the same time an enormous supply of by-product oxygen, which 
is of great value in securing high temperatures for metal- 
lurgical purposes, for destroying bacteria, for medicinal pur- 

and for use in the oxyacetylene torch or blowpipe for 
cutting steel. 

There is also a possibility of producing cheaply such a 
product as sodium peroxide, which would serve as a convenient 
means of distributing oxygen gas without the use of the heavy 
steel cylinders in which the liquified gas is now shipped under 
heavy pressure. 

Commenting on these possibilities, Prof. Hugh S. Taylor, of 
Princeton University, in a recent article in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, points out that the production of 
nitrogen and hydrogen for synthetic ammonia represents at 
least 75 per cent of the cost of its production, and he predicts 
the use of electrolytic hydrogen where very cheap power— 
that is, power which could be sold as low as 1 mill per kilowatt 
hour, and probably not to exceed 23 mills per kilowatt hour— 
is available. In closing his paper, Professor Taylor states: 

Initiation of electrolytic manufacture of hydrogen for ammonia 
synthesis will constitute a bold experiment. If successful, it will lead 
to industria) development far outside the range of ammonia synthesis 


alone, by reason of the simultaneous oxygen production, uses for which 


would inevitably be sought. (Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
December 27, 1522. s x E 2 


DEVELOPMENT OF NITROGEN FIXATION A “ BOLD BXPERIMENT,” 


Mr. President, I want to say that I agree with Professor 
Taylor; the development of synthetic ammonia and the fixation 
of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals does constitute a bold experiment; 
and when we have an offer from a responsible party, who 
agrees to enter this field of costly experimentation and produce 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually at his own expense, taking 
all of these risks in this partially developed technical operation, 
I say we should let him do it. 

There is another feature of this Haber process at nitrate 
plant No. 1, which this Senate will do well to keep in mind, I 
have no desire to take the position of an alarmist or to 


magnify dangers that in reality are insignificant, but you will 
notice that in Mr, Ford's offer he has not agreed to use the 
Haber-Bosche process nor the Haber electrolytic process nor the 
cyanamide process por any other particular process for the 
production of this large tonnage of nitrogen—nitrogen enough 
to supply this element in 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 commercial fer- 
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tilizer—and while I can not claim to be familiar in detail with 

Mr. Ford's plans, I do not believe that he contemplates using 

the Haber process. One reason for this, I feel sure, is to be 

found in the history of the development of this process itself. 
HISTORY OF EXPLOSIONS IN THE HABER PLANTS. 


The world has not forgotten the terrific explosion that 
occurred about 7.30 on the morning of September 22, 1921, at 
the Haber process plant of the Badische Anilin und Soda 
Fabrik at Oppau, in Germany. It has been claimed that this 
explosion was due to the blasting of a stored supply of a new 
nitrate fertilizer compound which was not believed to be ex- 
plosive. The account of the explosion from the Philadelphiu 
Ledger of September 22, 1921, is as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Ledger, September 22, 1921.] 
More THAN 1,000 KILLED IN EXPLOSION ON RAINE; SUSPECT BOLSHE- 

VISTS— GREAT CHEMICAL PLANT Near LUDWIGSHAFEN AND TOWN oF 


OPPAU DEsTROYED—TELEPHONE WIRES CUT AT Time OF CATASTRO- 

PHE—PEASANTS IN FIELDS KILLED. 

(Special cable dispatch, Copyright, 1921, by Public Ledger Co.) 

Bertrx, September 21.—More than 1,000 lives were lost and prop- 
erty valued at 2,000,000,000 marks was destroyed in a few minutes this 
morning, when the famous Oppau ammonia works of the Badische Ani- 
Un-Fabrik Co., near Ludwigshafen, were wrecked by an explosion. 

It is the worst catastrophe of the kind that has ever occurred in 
Germany, and there ure well-founded suspicions that the Bolshevists 
are responsible. 

As far south as Heidelberg and farther north than Frankfort on the 
Main and up and down the broad Rhine Valley the tremendous shock 
following the explosion made people think an earthquake was taking 

lace, and they ran from their houses, which showered glass splinters 
rom broken windows upon them, 

The scene of the disaster itself was one impenetrable mass of black 
smoke, which rested immovable from 7.30 o'clock in the morning until 
late this afternoon upon the ruins and extended on all sides, crawling 
even across the Rhine and south to the sister works about a mile dis- 
tant. The Badische anilin factory at Ludwigshafen Itself, the greatest 
of its kind in the world, eae it wus not the scene of any explosion, 
suffered greatly from the shock. 


POISON VAPOR HALTS RESCUERS. 


The first explosion at Oppau, according to an engineer employed at 
the factory, was that of a gas compressor, and a few seconds later it 
was followed by another and oven stronger one, and for a short time 
there wus ceaseless thunder caused from many explosions following in 
quick succession among the masses of ammonia in progress of manufac- 
ture, causing thick clouds of poisonous yapor, which stuck close to the 
ruins and would not permit the rapidly arriving firemen and ambu- 
lances to a or near enough, though they could bear the stifled 
cries of choking victims. 

Not only the Oppau factory but also the village of Oppau was com- 
pletely destroyed by the blast. Many children, not having risen 380 
early, were killed or more or less wounded in their beds. In Mann- 
heim, Ludwigshafen, Frankenthal, and all of this thickly populated in- 
dustrial district much damage was done, and many people miles away 
were hurt by flying débris. 

Here, too, at first the people believed there had been an earthquake, 
and the streets were crowded with half-clothed persons, some carrying 
satchels, boxes, even loose garments and other articles in their hands 
and rushing toward the open country. And still the explosions con- 
tinued and the vapor from across the Rhine crawled nearer and nearer. 


HUNDREDS OF DEAD BODIES. 


Meanwhile some of the laborers at the Oppau works, almost stifled 
by the polsonous gases, had managed to escape the vaporous net and 
told confused stories of hundreds of dead bodies counted in their flight. 

Firemen from Mannheim, having secured gas masks, now made a 
brave attempt to enter the black sea of Smoke, but they never 
their masks not availing them against that cloudy ison, owever, 
some 20 victims were saved by thelr efforts. When later they arrived 
in the factory hospitals they found them alrendy overcrowded b7 the 
wounded and dying taken from the ruins of the villages and factories 
that bad been collapsing from tbe shock. 

Toward noon it was estimated that of 900 persons employed in the 
Oppau works, at least 700 must have been buried in the ruins, and 
there seemed to be no chance of saving them. The greenish fire now 
began to flicker and dance on top of the poisonous fog and mocked all 
efforts of firemen from Frankfort, Mannheim, Ludwigshafen, and Karis- 
ruhe, who had meanwhile arrived and vainly directed hundreds of 
streams of water at the vicious elements. 

The ambulances, though they could only work at the fringe of the 
scene of the catastrophe and ruins near by, soon had all the hospitals 
full in the 3 towns and cities, and the railway authorities 
arranged for hospital trains to carry away the victims that might yet 
be saved to Darmstadt and Frankfort. 

SUSPICION POINTS TO BOLSHEVISTS, 


As there was danger of still further explosions, the police drove bac 
the Immense masses of people that had gathered around the scene o 
the disaster. The French troops of occupation stationed lu Ludwigs- 
hafen refusing assistance in maintaining order or saving victims, as— 
so explained a French officer—they had n commanded to stand ready 
for an alarm at the barracks, suspicion having arisen that the explo- 
sion was the work of Bolshevists, who might use the general confusion 
for reyolutionary purposes. This rumor seemed to receive some con- 
firmation from the fact that ee and telegraph connections had 
been destroyed on many lines leading to or past Ludwigshafen in places 
where the shock could not have had any such effect. 

Toward afternoon many dead and dying had been collected by dar- 
ing firemen from the scene of the disaster, as a light wind bad chased 
the vaporish mass from the Rhine. These victims, some awfully muti- 
lated and all blackened by smoke, soon numbered several hundreds 
awaiting elther ambulance or dead wagon; and whole families, made 
homeless and haying lost everything by the catastrophe, camped beside 
the dead. 

All peasants working In neighboring fields were killed by uel d fron 
girders weighing many tons being thrown about by the explos! like 
so Many matches. 


ot far, 
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Three firemen succeeded in 8 the center of the ruins. where 


they discoyered a crater 315 feet in dlameter and 100 feet deep caused 
by the original explosion. Here had been situated a basin containin 
5.000 tons of a ed mass of ammonia, gg Sn and saltpeter, whic 
only à short while before the explosion d been carefully exam- 
ined and—so the director of the Oppau works asserts—could not have 
exploded except without certain chemicals having been added by a 
criminal hand. 

Later this afternoon, for the reason mentioned above, a French = 
eral appeared on the scene and French troops took over responsibility 
for maintaining order. 

I would like to point out that in this cable dispatch, written 
at the time of the disaster, the following statement is made: 

The fi 
PG Rn T 
later it was followed by another and even stronger one, and for a 
short time there was ceaseless thunder caused from many explosions 
following in quick succession, * * * 

Whatever the cause may have been—and it will probably 
never be proved beyond a doubt just what did occur, for every- 
one in the neighborhood was killed, the loss of life amounting 
to some 1,500 people while 4,500 were injured—it has been 
pointed out by a former Army officer that this is not the first 
explosion which had occurred at that plant. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LADD. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator has not stated in his address 
and will not state it later, for information I would like to 
ask if the view of the Senator is that there were some defects 
in the process or whether it was the Haber process that was 
responsible for the explosion, or, in the plenitude of his ex- 
perience and wisdom us a chemist, what was the cause of it, 
in his Judgment? 

Mr. LADD. I think the inherent cause is the impossibility 
of producing machinery, compresses, of sufficient strength to 
withstand the pressure of 1,450 pounds per square inch, which 
is seven times that of the average boiler, together with a 
very high temperature. Until the Germans had developed 
a special steel, which is very thick, as I will point out 
later, they were unable to use the process. I think that is 
one of the dangers and difficulties of the Haber process, 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it was nitrogen alone 
which exploded, or nitrogen in combination with other gases? 

Mr. LADD. It was not nitrogen, but hydrogen, probably 
in combination with other gases generated in the course of 
the process. 

Mr. KING. It was not a solid? 

Mr. LADD. It was not a solid, although a large amount of 
solids did explode. I have asked that photographs be passed 
around the Senate in order that Senators may appreciate the 
magnitude of the explosion at Oppau, where a mass of this 
fertilizer material exploded and made a crater in the ground 315 
feet in diameter and 100 feet deep. That only came after the 
other explosion and was not in reality the cause, as it is believed 
now, of the real explosion. 

Mr. KING. Was the fertilizer at the time ready for use in its 
perfected condition? 

Mr. LADD. Whether it was in its perfected condition I can 
not say, but it was being blasted out to be used for fertilizer 
purposes. Whether it was intended to treat it further I have 
no knowledge. 

THE GREAT EXPLOSION NOT THE FIRST OND AT OFPAU. 

I would ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an article which appeared in the New York Times of 
September 23, 1921, describing the experience of Maj. Theodore 
Sill, who visited the Haber plant in 1919 and was told that In 
September 1917, while the war was in progress, there was an 
explosion of one of the high-pressure gas containers or “ bombs,” 
as they were called, an explosion in which about 100 people 
lost their lives. The concussion from this explosion was said to 
have been so great as to be fatal to workmen crossing a bridge 
half a mile from the scene of the accident. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Friday, September 23, 1921. 


GERMMNS FEARED PROCESS—CALLED TANKS Bous,“ ACCORDING TO 
AMERICAN WHO INSPECTED PLANT. 


was given 9 
Chemical Co., 
allied Mission appointed to study the 


Major Sill vis 
the Germans in 


March, 1919. 
at Oppau In the war. 
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were introduced under enormous pressure and extreme tem 
German e large 


that the took no chances while operating 
drums. In stations about 100 yards from these tanks they manipulated 
the mixing process in the compression tanks by levers aud valves. 

The compression tanks, according to Major Sill, were constructed 
of alloy steel plates 6 inches thick. These tanks or “bombs,” as 
they were described by the Germans, were constructed by welding 
two sections, The inner diameter of the to pidge RES f chambers 
was 30 Inches, and the height was about 40 feet. 

Inside this larger tube was a smaller tube of steel one-fourth of an 
inch thick. The Huber process was used for the introduction of 
hydrogen and nitrogen into these long bombs,“ wher two gases 
were compressed in the presence of a catalyzer. By process 
nitrogen was taken out of the air and converted Into ammonia, nitri¢ 
acid, nitrates, fertilizers, and ammonium sulphates. 

Until the Germans solved the problem during the war no steel 
had been manufactured strong enough to withstand the force o 

gen gas under pressure. eccedion: to Major Sill, a special kin 


8 steal at the Krupp works was used successfully in the nitrate 
0 * 


Bad o., it cost $25,000,000, of which 
was spent on the laboratory. The entire plant would 
cover 7 5 5 between 200 and 250 acres. 

The ni e plant was laid out on a rectilinear plan, and the build- 
ings were constructed of brick. These structures, of which there were 
approximately 100 at the 57 plant, were two stories h at the 
euves, and another story higher in the center, the central portion 
being about 100 feet lon O feet wide, 

jor Sill belleves t it will take the Germans at least a year 
and a half to rebuild this plant if the first reports of the explosion 
Meantime, he sald, the dye works of the Badische Co., 
plant for fundamental chemicals, would 
Germany. 
EXPLOSION AT THE SYRACUSE PLANT. 

Mr. LADD. I also wish to put in the Recorp the following 
extract from Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, of June 
14, 1922: 

{From the Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, June 14, 1922.] 


EXPLOSION IN SYNTHETIC AMMONIA PLANT OF ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
CORPORATION. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, at 
N.Y. Officia of Alied Diet 
trogen Corpora 

the cause of the accident 

ration 
to the 


Evidently the plant that has been pointed out as a successful 
example of Haber process operation in this country is not with- 
out its record of explosions. 

ACCIDENTS AT NITRATE PLANT NO. 1. 


Even nitrate plant No. 1 had its accidents, for in the report 
of the operations (No, 2041 Nitrate Div.) I find the following: 


Great difficulties also were experienced with the ammonia synthesis 
and liquefaction systems. The ammonia catal is contained in a 
steel bomb about 48 Inches internal diameter and 15 feet 2 inches long, 
with screwed hea top and bottom. The main ty was the in- 

mb tight, in view of the pressure of 1,450 pounds 
maintained. he catalyst operated at 
heat interchangers and 
at the entrance to the 
frequently 


lite, any of 

Mr. President, experience in industrial chemistry has shown 
that accidents are apt to occur under those conditions of stren- 
uous operation which accompany a state of war. For my part 
I should hate to see the United States dependent for its nitro- 
gen upon a process so dangerous that a slip on the part of an 
operative, the forgetfulness of some one who falls to turn a 
valve at the right time, results in a catastrophe that, with 
great loss of life, wipes out an essential military operation, 
For my part, Mr. President, as a chemist I warn this Senate 
against depending upon such a process, for I do not believe 
that it is necessary. 

VIOLENCE OF THE OPPAU EXPLOSION, 


I have before me a photograph of what was left of the por 
tion of the Haber process plant which exploded at Oppau. 
The principal feature to be seen in the foreground is a great 
hole, said to have been 815 feet across and 100 feet deep, Not 
even the Big Bertha” which was a crowning achievement of 
German military effort could have caused this yawning crater. 
Only a voleano could be compared with the Oppau explosion. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that the science of nitrogen fixa- 
tion has progressed far enough so that it is not necessary to 
erect a voleano in a civilized community to supply this country 
with nitrogen for its military explosives. 
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Turn V1—Cotton—Continued. 
“IMPORTS, 
[The great customers who use the bulk of the world’s exportable surplus ot cotton -(stated in thousands ol bales oi d pounds ‘gross weight),} 


Year (average). 


Great | Austria- 

Britain. | Resia. Hungary 

— — 5 — —— 
5—. A 382 m 4,10 885 906 
—:: 8 380 107 3, 7 None, 
5 600 558 4,820 GAL Nono. 

«71 130 4,045 oT Nona. 

“447° 32 3, 163 None. None. 

277 8s 3,114 None. None. 

MI 80 3, 818 None. None. 

375 ns 3, 457 375 None. 


Tant VIL.—Inlernational trade balance sheet 1 Oanada and United States of America. Item I. United States bill to Europe and Canada; Item II. Part paid. 
Iten-IIl Balance due and un paid for eight years, January, 1015, to January, 1923, inclusive. 


— 


Euro anadas i 
— — aa Debit. credit. 


Item I. United States bull to Europe and Canada for echt years. 


In 1 debits: 
Agricultural products sold and exported to Europ „4 $20, $30, 625,433 
f raw materials, and all 2 — — sold aA Se tò Eur T 945, 233,225 
Merchandise and agricultural’ D iae (total'exports) sold and exported to Canada... Sa, 14, 108 
2 feiga 8 — —.— tion commissions in Europe After the war to z 575, 476, 8S4 
Pupas und merchan grieultural products, sold and exported by ‘American Re lief, $54,093,963, yc 
United States Grain fas, monly 2 —— 140, 972,706 
2: interest accrued to United States Government on loans to European G oy’ ernments of $10,128,140,839, to Nov. 3 
FFP ˙ ͤV——— ò . ] ͥ-r eff.... x 113, 471, 845 
Interest accrued to American investors on. European loans at average rate of 6 per cent and average N, N, 01% 00, 
r .. . . roses nse 5&4, 007, 100 
Interest averned to American exporters and bankers on an average (from Jan. 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1923) of $2,500,000,000 | 
r y / e E A EO A 819, 000, 000 
Interest secrued to American investors on Canadian loans, rate 6 per cent (on $156,819,683, Jan. 1, 1915, plus 
$1,455,778,114, loaned since), on a total of $1,612,507,707 . . „„ „ „„ 44 372,571,523 
3. Discount at an average 4 per cent paid by Europeans in United States on sale of $2 331,501,000, European securi- 
%%% •T . ˙ OEE ap tote ↄꝑꝙ S ⅛ðè ß 7§˖7‚.‚Äf E EA AN 115,000, 000 
——————— —— by European owners to American investors peewee À 
4. War service of e appre me other items furnished allies in United-States out of $10,000,000,000 loan in addi- 
tion to items imsub Litem I. 14 eee sees 1,34, 780, 348 
B. War liquidation ee bi United Biates on cancellation of allied: war contracts and expenses tallied com- 
By 8 n Blue Porte Töüfiste Vb 609 605 ee a Ee EAS 1805 100, 000, 000 
nsurunce, supp ear (war tion 
shipping in isp iiem tans Pe eee z FC p AITTA pele 600,000, 000 
7. European agreement:to cocupational services furnished by War 1 to United States on Rhine... 255, S2, 608 
8. European loans placed in ated States taken up and paid ofl by Euroõ¹e ett 650, 500, 000 unt in on 
+ * * 
Item II. Payments made. 
* e 
All merchandise purchased and imported from Europe to Jan. 1, 1923. 5, 846, 068, 461 
All merchandise py urchased and imported from oe 20,1022. 2,972, 276,711 
2. Gold and silver — balance delivered to United States by Europe 771,715, 000 
Gold and silver. net balance delivered: by Canada—iargely Traude and Italian 
sent vie Canada „ „ 1, 415, 392, 000. 
Gold and credits delivered to, Gaited ‘Biates Treasury: British Government from India. 81, 000, 
3. evento securities dae pom ee hoen Aeren r E E 2,500, 0%, 000 
* 8 frrou gh 710 B00 000,000 000 a te British) 2, 232, 259, 681 
Francs, marks, 8 sterling purchased and held by American investors. 1, 000, 600; 600 
Canadian securities; public and private, by American 17455" 730,000 
4 ur merchandise and States Government purchased in Europe for war, Navy aircraft, and 
United 8. Government — end armistice period paid in ca 2,509, 442, 889 
War merehan and service by —— 8 Government for same purposes as sub. 4, Item II, pald by United 
States from francs, lire, and etting furnished by allied Governments........ 2222-222. . ce eee e ce maeneno 1,490, 557,111 
War merchandise and service y United States Government for same purposes from armistice period to present 
for occupational ms, CR RNR SS ee an Ce em hen ee ee dea Poses 255, 862,008 
5, Interest accrued-to European investor. aud holder of American securities on an uverage rate of 54 per cent on 
— te 1 — — f e 815 said 187 n ee BUTE OOO ee 1, 526, 322, 685 
. Remittances by: European immigrants — uropa, 191 7 1918, at $175,000,000 year 
71920, 1921 and 192, at $00,000,000, per year—all Europe ... cccccccenvesecscecses 5 1, 00g. O00, O00 
7. Tourist rist and shipping, repairs for years } 19, 870000 1555 150,000,000 1921,:§175,000,000; 1922, $200,000,000 1.. 6, 000, 000 
8. American investinents in Canadian and European properties and agencies (motors, tires, farm implements, oll, 3 
pac’ 77 TTT an tust ddessete tens ² K — — ͤ— ‚ AAS A „00, 
9. Current rev: panei ap O EEEN neta een Sr lar ea A ema cache 
for United ä —— — ͤ ᷣ — m . Pernt ely were pia ae eS 2,000, 000, 000 $28,955, 557, 152 
Unsettled trado, balance of Europe and Canada in favor of United States se 12, 78, 580, 194 
Total United States bill to Europe and Canada for cight ve vebsecwccee | $41,214, 117,348 | 4,214, 17,30 


Item, TIT. Balance due and wuppaid. 


1.-European allied 8 received by. United States. Government for allied loans under Liberty loan act— 
Mpa heance te Now, 36 1 ea ans cn ago TV 9,380, 422, 568 


2. . Government notes received po ini United — Government for- D since war, 3574 


sales American relief, $54,094, and sales U. S., G. Co. 6,888, 0, Uulted States Rhine mist 

TT E E E T aE E E A T T E E ESEE SEOSE ETERS 1,692, 
5. m cried aid tpl a sais ES — by European countries to United States Government balance to |* Spey 
Noy. 15,1922. ....... r e TTT 8 3 1,654,783, 389 
4 Total obligations of European Governments to United States Government ................-ceseecsnceceeeeves 


mare industry's interest in the .qbove—-international ‘transactions colt? The 5871 


Ta eight 092,257 Uqòldation sales—notes, United States Grain 
coverin: years: 


poration and American Mellef—at least 80 per cent thereof, or 

(a) e $10,000,000,000 Allied loan by the United States was di- 280 . 1175 705, was for agricultural products. 

8 expended for agricultural products onus 889.001.697; for manu- (c) Of the total exported merchandise to Europe and Canada (ex- 
ctured and raw materiais, 52,695, 106,125; railroad freight, cluding ar ee to 3 and Navy in Europe), 826,184,701. 270 was 
$136,083,774. agricultural products. 
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American banking and investment houses’ interest in the above —in- 
ternational transactions covering eight critical years: 

(a) The financing and sale of all securities purchased and sold in 
American markets. 
i (b) All credit arrangements and settlements on total exports and 
mports, 

ſe Total shipments of all gold and silyer imported and exported. 

(d) Collections and payments of all interest and discount, together 
with the handling of invisible credits and debita of immigrant remit- 
tances, tourists, shipping, and insurance, 


(e) Investigating, reporting, and passing, as well as establish- 
ing European customers’ credits for merchandise exported, for 
which they have established in European countries large American 
branches. 

(f) The American seaboard banks and American investment houses 
from New York to San Francisco handled $56,000,000.000 for our 
forel trade during those eight critical years while the great American 
interior banks financed in addition the money for the planting and 
sale of the farm products during the same period. 


TABLE VIIT.—Looking backward from be. 1, 1914, to January 1, 1% — Fourteen years eee peace period Inter national trade balance sheet between United States and 
a Europe, years 1900 to 1914, inclusive—Peace lim 


United States bill of items to Europe, 


e pre-war trade sheet with Europe. 


Europo’s payment on bill. 


z Fiscal year | 8 
Fiscal Net excess 
0 net excess | y: aid to 
years. | Fiscal year | Fiscal-year| of United | excess 3 ea GREN 3 e alba 
exports. imports. | States ex- | gold and Pe | on Unit 0 cM 
sand | ‘silver to 2 payments. States se- drayage | money in to Europe.] United 
1 EUND n Europes 9 for: United Europe. States. 
` Se. es. 
purchased 
1900... .. .|$1, 040, 107, 763 $440, 567, 314:$599, 600, 449 $75, 313, 684] $70, 000, 000 8744, 914, 1387737 $90, 000, 000/$50, 000, 000/3170; 000, 000 8200, 000, 000 
1901. 1,136,504, 603 420, 620, 452| 700, 884; 153| 92,240, 95% . 170,00, 000) 200, 000, 000| 
1902. 1, 008; 033. 981| 475, 161, 941| 532, 872, 040| 75, 424, 417|. os 170, 040, 000} 200, 000; 006 
1903. 1,020, 256/651] 547/226; 987| 482/020; 770 48,717, 734. 170; 000, 000) 200, 000; 000) 
1904. 1,057,830; 131 408,807, 370 550, 22762 70,010,221 170,000, 000| 200, 000, 000 
190! 1,020, 972! 641) 540,773; 092 1,508, 752 170,000, 000 200, 000, 000 - 
1908. 1, 200, 166/036) 633, 292, 184 170, 000; 000) 200; 000; 000 
1907. 1, 298) 452° 3801 747; 201; 253 170,000, 000| 200; 000; 000 
1603. 1, 253, 600, 153| 60S, O14) 147 170,000, 000} 200, 000, 000! . 
1909. 1,146, 755,321) 654, 322, 915) 170,000, 000 200, 000, 000) 
1910. 1,194 082.988] 790, 184, 594 170, 000, 000| 200, 000, 000 
1911 1, 203, 072} 862, 770, 203, 236 170,000, 000| 200; 000; 000 
19) 1, 467, 451, 634 200, 003, 544 000 170, 000; 000) 200, 000, 000 
191 1) 490; 578, 363) 564, 666, 103] 634, 907; 260} 000, 000 170, 000; 600 200, 000; 000 


11922 exports and imports used as basis for 1923, 


Looking backward: To the close of this normal 14-year period Eu- 
rope’a credit position, as a result of an almost uninterrupted half a 
century of peaceful commercial civilization, was as follows: 

(a) Europe, with the rest of the world, was enjoying the benefits of 
international trade, which was at its highest point, with 45,000,000 
tons of shipping facilities sufficient to adequately handle the world’s 
commerce. 

407 In the world’s commerce Europe was the great financial center, 
supplying the new money for United States, Russia, Japan, China, India, 
South America, Africa, Australia, Canada, and the Balkan States—in a 
word, to the world. 

(c) The Investors of Great Britain alone owned and controlled 
$250.000,000 of the $300,000,000 of the annual a supply of the world. 

(d) The investors of Great Britain alone had invested capital in the 
countries of the world of $18,000,000,000, 

(èe) Europe had purchased and held American securities to the extent 
of $5,000,000,000, 

(f) Great Britain had invested in the financing of our foreign trade 
an additional $1,500,000,000, 

(g) Europe was collecting annually from the United States an inter- 
ert charge at 53 per cent on $5,000,000,000 and 6 per cent on an addi- 
tional $1,590,000,000 invested in our foreign trade—a total annual in- 
terest of $265,000,000. 

(h) Europe was doing our annual ocean drayage in excess of $50,- 
000,000 over that carried in American bottoms, 

Europe was loaning to the United States new capital at the rate 
of $100,000,000 a year, 

(J All of the European nations had a small national debt, the in- 
terest on which was easily met by small annual tax of $1,600,000,000 for 
interest on their national debts. 

(k) The frane, lira, crown, ruble, and pound sterlin 
approximately at par the world over, with all the 
solvent. 

(1) European merchants were well known and financially strong, with 
unquestioned credit the world over. 

These were the financially strong and the good customers for the 
exportable surplus of the American farm, factory, and mine. 

Let us now look at Kurope—our same good customers—as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1923, after the destructive calamit of a world-destroying war, 

Looking forward—from January 1, 1923, to the years to come—10, 
20, 30, 40 years: 

(a) The United States has become the financial center and great 
creditor nation of the world, with $250,000,000,000 of national wealth 
and a comparatively small national debt—to-day the only world market 
for substantial amounts of new capital. 

(b) The lines of the world’s international commerce broken down 
and largely destroyed, except for taking care of only the almost actual 
necessities of life for many of the countries of the world—thelr buying 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

(e) The world's shipping facilities greatly overbuilt, with 54,000,000 
dead-weight tons of steel cargo shipping, in desperate competition, to carry 
the “ world’s commerce,” which does not require to-day more than 
85,000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping, 

(d) With a total of $28,000,000,000 paid on our $40,000,000,000 of 
trade balance, there is hanging over and menacing our foreign trade 
relations with matope a $12,578,560,194 unsettled trade balance In 
favor of-the United States. 

1. This terrific unsettled trade balance exists, too, eren after 


were sound and 
Juropean nations 


Europe has exhausted almost all of her available resources to settle it. 
Great Britain, realixing the effect of this unsettled trade balince and 


its menace to world conditions, endeavors in a statesmanlike manner 
to promptly accept our terms and thus reduce her portion of that 
trade balance by approximately $5,000,000,000, 

2. Hanging over e Kuro n nations to-day are at unfunded 
external debts, owed principally to the United States and Great Britain, 
of $11,812,898,204 to the United States alone, with an annual interest 
charge of $354,000,000, menacing and destroying the reasoning powers 
ex the amiota nations of Europe, which must be met by taxes upon 

er people. 

(e) To meet forty billions of trade balance in favor of the United 
States during the last eight critical years, of which trade $26,000,- 
000,000 was for agricultural products, our great customers in Europe 
have since 1914— 

1. Returned to the United States two and one-half billion dollars’ 
worth of American securities, and the United States, through the 
Alten Property Custodian, has impounded $400,000,000 worth of Ger- 
man securities. 

2. Sent to us a $2,271,107,000 net balance of gold and silver, mostly 
Russian, Austrian, German, Italian, and French, together with new 
world production, which the United States holds, and as a result these 
nations are off a good basis. 

3. Borrowed new money in the American investment markets of 
$2,232,259,684. 

4. Canada has borrowed in the American investment markets $1,455,- 
My aa Europe in pre-war days furnished Canada all her new wapi- 
al; and 

5. The United States has taken over from Europe the 117 of 
her own world trade and has invested in it about $2,000,000,000 of 
American banking money. 

(f) Europe is collecting interest to-day from us on $1,500,000,000 of 
Ha ga securities, as against $5,000,000,000 held by her investors 
n è 

(g) The countries of Europe staggering under national external and 
internal debts, with interest charges from those debts equaling $11,- 
. a year, as against $1,500,000,000 of interest charges for 

(h) While the dollar and pound sterling are practically at r, the 
lira is a little over one-fifth of par and the franc a little iess than one- 
third of par, with the ruble, Austrian crown, and the German mark 
depreciated to practically nil. 

(i) The credits of a large percentage of the merchants of Europe are 
weak and gradually shriveling up. Yet midst all the financial chaos 
that exists in Buro to-day, Great Britain, with $15,000,000,000 of 
world securities still in the hands of her private investors, within the 
very heat of the firing line, stands cool and set at home like the senti- 
nel “Rock of Gibraltar,” while ha tak honoring her obligations 
abroad, The world has confidence In her statesmanship because Great 
Britain always leans in her international affairs upon the tried and 
experienced men of ber country, in her hours of success as well as in 
her hours of need. They know the present-day history of world 
commerce and they can read the future. What & lesson to this coun- 
try—her debt-funding commission arrived home on Saturday, reported 
to the Government, and by the following Wednesday that nation had 
accepted and taken on its obligations of principal and interest to the 
United States Government, assuming for its people, already heavily 
taxed, a further tax burden of $170,000,000 a year for 66 years. 

(j) Great Britain, along with the neutral countries of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal, are alone 
left’ with foreign financial credit and s ‘ability. 
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England, is carried on commercially. I haye no positive information to 
that effect, but my impression is very strong that it is. As I said, there 
is no recovery of ammonia from producers in this country, as far as 
known to me, and I know many of the works where the big producer 
lants are. 

Ý I think Mr. Summers made a slight error in dates in regard to the 
introduction of the by-product oven in this country. It was started in 
Syracuse by the Sement-Solvey Co. in 1893. They were the only ones 
until the Glassport installation, and that was quickly followed by the 
Durbar installation. 

H. K. HITCHCOCK, There was a producer plant for recovery of am- 
monia erected in this coun by the Columbia Chemical Co., Barberton, 
Galt carefully in- 


Ohio. Before it was decided to erect this plant Mr. 
Finck the operation of these same producers in England and found 
ey were o 


rated successfully there and giving vey. excellent com- 
mercial results. After these producers were exec h however, the 
patentees were not able to operate them with the coal which was 

at the Barberton plant, so as to get a commercially economical result. 
Theoretically the process should have been commercially successful. 
But while it was technically successful, it was never a practical success 
from an economic point of view. 

In this connection there is another possibility for the by-product coke 
industry which ht be interesting. Quite recently I have heard sug- 
gestions for u the by-product coke oyen to make coke and by- 

roduct gases; then pump the gases through . natural-gas pipe 
ines, in order to deliver the fuel at the point of consumption and 
at the same time make the by uct coke at the mine where the coal 
is produced. An arrangement of this kind should be commercially 
available, and every time a supply of natural gas alls short and the 
demand for gas fuel becomes acute the problem bobs tp I have no 
doubt it will even be done to considerable extent in the Pittsburgh 
district and consid le ammonia recovered. 

Francis C. Fnakr. In regard to the statement about by-product am- 
monia in Chicago and n bor to my pannon knowledge the 
Sement-Solvay Co. erected a piant there about nine years ago which 
ħas been continuously producing by-product ammonia ever since. 

L. L. SUMMERS. I spoke extemporaneously. will make one statė- 

. In regard to the Mond process for washing ge there have 
been a number of plants tried in this country, but fundamental 
is the fact that in washing a low-grade gas, primarily 


cer gas is used for combustion „ and in runnin; 
tish thermal — per cubie 


roducer gas, you 
sacrifice its cn temperature, so instead of having a temperature 
of 1,500°, 1,700°, or 1, 


cially 
President Lnonx. It is a fa 
England are in connection wi 


power 8 

L. L. SUMMERS. The prim. installation was lald down by Dr. 
Ludwig Mond many years ago his own works at New Castle, and 
that is where the greatest development has taken place. 

Josera W. RICHARDS. The gas was made near the mines and piped 
to the point of consumption, and therefore the original heat of the gas, 
in that distribution system, would be lost how. 

Luo BAEKELAND. I know there are man portant sources of am- 
monia which have up to this time practical! 


remained untouched. 
In this coun there are immense deposits peat, which, in con- 


junction with the 79 — of A vo would furnish an enormous supply 
of ammonia; peat has been ufilized successfully for this purpose in 
some European countries where good coal is less abundant than in the 
United States. 

J. E. JoHNsON, Jr: They tried it in Canada also. 


PROGRESS IN NITROGEN FIXATION REQUIRES COSTLY BXPERIMENTING, 

Mr. LADD. Mr. Peacock has shown in a general outline cer- 
tain reactions which he thinks should be utilized at such a loca- 
tion as Muscle Shoals. These reactions have been combined 
into a series of processes which has been the subject of most 
careful study and investigation. I do not know whether the 
application of these processes will result in the production of 
5-cent ammonia or not, but as a chemist it does seem to me that 
this procedure is a start along the right road. These particular 
processes may or may not succeed, but sooner or later some de- 
velopment will be made which will succeed. How soon such a 
process is made commercial depends largely upon the amount of 
money which is available for the preliminary work. 

In brief, then, the situation is just this: American capital has 
rightly appraised Muscle Shoals, not as an opportunity to make 
untold millions but as a half worked-out development on which 
many millions must be spent before the problem is solved. 
Neither the cyanamid process, with its complications and large 
expense, nor the Haber process, which offers little hope of am- 
monia for less than 10 cents a pound and which is accompanied 
by dangers unpleasant to contemplate, is likely to be the process 
desired. Neither of these processes represents the last word in 
nitrogen fixation. What the ultimate process will be only time 
can tell. One thing is certain, and that is that before the an- 
swer is reached and the problem solved somebody must spend a 
large sum of money. 

The amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska is 
only the first step, the mere beginning on a long road of ex- 
perimentation. If the first step costs $2,000,000, I leave it to 
Senators to judge for themselves how expensive this undertak- 
ing ultimately will be. To deliberately engage in such an en- 
terprise contrary to the recommendations of the Ordnance De- 
partment, and particularly in view of the fact that private capi- 
tal has already offered to shoulder this responsibility, appears 
to me to be a policy which the taxpayers in this country will 


never understand, and which we who authorize such a policy 
will never be able to explain. 

It is unfortunate that the importance of the fixation of nitrogen 
is not better understood in the United States. The chemist well 
knows the facts, but he does not speak the language of the 
farmer, and when he undertakes to express his views he finds 
difficulty in making himself understood. 

Nitrogen, Mr. President, is both bread and meat, although in 
the United States it is seldom thought of as an essential article 
of food. Germany understands how important it is. One of 
her four leading physicists and chemists is Dr. Nikodem Caro, 
inventor of the cyanamid process of nitrogen fixation and of a 
very successful process for generating hydrogen gas; during 
the war he was appointed minister of raw materials and was 
charged with the responsibility of providing German industries 
with raw materials for making munitions, equipment, and sup- 
plies. The New York Times of December 20, 1922, quotes Doctor 
Caro as saying that nitrogen is bread and that Germany would 
be ruined by the French demand for 60,000 tons of pure nitrogen, 
which he declares would result in a harvest decrease amounting 
to 1,500,000 tons of grain worth 200,000,000 gold marks, 

I ask that the article be included without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Curtis in the chair], 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

{From the New York Times of December 20, 1922,] 


SAYS NITROGEN EXPORT WOULD RUIN GERMANY—EXPERT OPPOSES FRENCH 
DEMAND FOR 60,000 TONS—COMPARES IT TO 1,500,000 TONS OF GRAIN. 
BERLIN, December 20.—“ Nitrogen is bread,” asserts Dr. Nikodem 
Caro, well-known German agricultural expert, declaring that fulfill- 
ment of the French demand for the delivery of 60,000 tons of pure 
nitrogen would intensify Germany's food problem to the point of 


catastrophe. 
The amount of nitrogen demanded by France, he adds, is equivalent 
e (sulphate) and its loss to 


to 300,000 tons of ammonium sulph 

German agriculture would result a harvest decrease amounti. 
to 1,500,000 tons of in, or about 6,000,000 tons of vegetables. I 
would cost 200,000, gold marks to replace this grain, which sum 


he declares it im ble to obtain under present conditio 4 
a 
lants to Poland, and was 


tor aims that through the partition of ne 
Germany lost one of her — * nitrogen 
thus cut off from an annual supply of „000 tons. This meant a 
reduction of 750,000 tons in the grain yield yearly, which reverse 
could not be offset for at least two years. 

Germany needs 340,000 tons of nitrogen for her own uirements 
annually, he says, disputing the charge recently made in the French 

ress that Germany had a surplus and could meet the French demand 
ff she desired. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, this appreciation in Germany 
of the direct relation between a plentiful supply of nitrogen 
and a plentiful supply of food for a nation is in striking con- 
trast with the misunderstanding, inertia, and indifference with 
which this subject is treated in the United States. While it is 
true that Germany lost the war, she made a great accomplish- 
ment when at one blow she freed her food supply from de- 
pendence upon Chilean nitrogen and at the same time pro- 
vided for her national defense for the future by making 
possible the production of powder and explosives in such for- 
midable proportions that she was able to hold the whole world 
at bay for four years. 

On the other hand, we have paid a nitrogen food bill to 
Chile, from 1831 to September 30, 1922, amounting to the 
amazing total of $982,561,953.72, of which $188,625,591.80 went 
to support the Chilean Government in the form of an export 
duty. More than 99 per cent of this amount has been paid for 
foreign food-producing nitrogen since the close of the Civil 
War. Our national nitrogen bill represents nearly one-third 
of the world’s total purchases of Chilean nitrate. 

Mr. President, I know of no example in the history of civiliza- 
tion which is a parallel to the dependence of civilized nations 
upon Chilean nitrates—a dependence which has grown up dur- 
ing the past 50 years. Since January 1, 1865, careful estimates, 
based upon the cost of Chilean nitrate in North Atlantic ports, 
show that the world has paid about $3,281,000,000 for this 
single element which is so necessary in food produetion, 

And yet nature has provided an inexhaustible supply of this 
same nitrogen in our atmosphere. Over every acre of ground 
there are 33,800 tons of pure nitrogen awaiting only a commer- 
cially successful fixation process to make it available. Nature 
challenges us to take our nitrogen from this great reservoir, 
and Henry Ford offers to start an American nitrogen industry 
with a guaranteed production of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen 
annually. 

The question may well be asked, if it is not to be the cyanamide 
process, and if the Haber process will not do, then how does 
Mr. Ford propose to produce this large tonnage of fixed 
nitrogen? 

Mr. President, science has scarcely scratched the surface in 
its investigations of the possibilities in this field. We have a 
nitrogen-fixation laboratory here in Washington; it has cost 
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us nearly a million dollars in the past three years, and while I 
have no doubt that its work has been handled by competent 
scientific men, there is a whole field of nitrogen fixation which 
they pass over with less than half a page in a report of 353 
printed pages. This is the field of metallic nitride processes. 
While it is true, as they report, that none of these metallic 
nitride processes has achieved any degree of commercial suc- 
cess, I can not agree “that it does not appear that they have 
any immediate prospect of such development.“ To make such 
a statement as that is to wholly ignore the power situation at 
Muscle Shoals; and if I understand it correctly, the purpose 
of the Fixed Nitrogent Research Laboratory is to work out a 
satisfactory solution for the fixation of nitrogen at that 
location, 

The enormous secondary or irregular power at very low cost 
makes it possible to make metallic sodium from ordinary salt 
by a simple process. This can be done by the use of calcium 
carbid under the well-known Freeman patent, in which com- 
mercial calcium carbid and dry sodium chloride are ground to- 
gether and the mixture charged into an electric furnace and 
heated to a bright-red heat, about 1,400“ centigrade. The 
result is the production of sodium carbid, which is broken down 
by heat and decomposed into metallic sodium and carbon. Since 
the carbid portion of nitrate plant No. 2 is probably the largest 
calcium carbid plant in the world and stands ready for immedi- 
‘ate operation, it appears that the production of sodium from 
salt could be readily accomplished with cheap secondary power. 

However, there are other processes for producing metallic 
sodium from salt which do not use carbide, and very promising 
results have been reported from experiments in smelting phos- 
phate rock with salt by means of which are produced phos- 
phorie acid, a very important part of complete fertilizer, hydro- 
chlorie acid, a valuable by-product which would reduce the cost 
of fertilizer, and sodium oxide which could be reduced to 
metallic sodium by the use of carbon and cheap secondary 
power. Once having a large supply of cheap metallic sodium 
available, Mr. President, this Thole field of promising nitride 
methods for nitrogen fixation immediately becomes available. 
For example, boron trioxide, which is readily obtainable from 
a cheap material called “ borax,” is an excellent agent for nitro- 
gen fixation, because a small amount of boron will unite with 
a large amount of nitrogen; and in a boron-nitride process 
nearly all of the boron trioxide would be recovered, so that no 
great tonnage of borax would be required as a raw material. 
When boron trioxide is heated in a closed furnace in the pres- 
ence of metallic sodium and in an atmosphere of nitrogen, a 
heavy dark greenish gas called “boron nitride” is formed, to- 
gether with a by-product production of sodium oxide, which in 
turn becomes a source of new supplies of metallic sodium. The 
greenish gas is sprayed with steam or hot water and gives up 
its nitrogen in the form of ammonia, which is the same form in 
which nitrogen is obtained by either the cyanamide process or 
the Haber process. But in this nitride process there are no 
dangerous high pressures, and it is not even necessary to secure 
a supply of pure hydrogen, for that is obtained directly from 
the hot water. 

There is, however, another process only recently developed 
and which is available to Mr. Ford which promises greater 
results than anything heretofore accomplished. I am not per- 
mitted to give the details of this process, Mr. President, be- 
cause of the fact that to do so at this time might deprive Mr. 
Ford of its use, but I am free to say that it works at atmos- 
pherie pressure and at moderate temperature. It is true that 
this new process requires a supply of pure hydrogen, but as 
I have stated, Mr. President, where cheap secondary power can 
be used to produce electrolytic hydrogen the problem of a pure 
supply of this element is solved, 

However, the availability of cheap sodium again comes into 
play, for, suppose that it is desired to produce hydrogen at a 
time when no secondary power is available. It is possible with 
plenty of cheap sodium to store hydrogen in a solid form just 
as it is possible to store acetylene gas in solid form for illumi- 
nating purposes. 7 

It is well known, Mr. President, that to produce acetylene 
gas on short notice it is only necessary to place calcium carbide 
in a closed gas generator in which a small amount of water 
is allowed to drip upon it, and the gas is immediately generated. 
In the same way, during that portion of the year when a large 
amount of power is available, electrolytic hydrogen could be 
produced cheaply. If this hydrogen is passed over metallic 
sodium at the very moderate temperature of about 200° O., the 
hydrogen is chemically absorbed, in accordance with the follow- 
ing equation: ANa H. Na. H:. 

In other words, 4 atoms of sodium unite with 2 atoms of 
hydrogen to make 1 molecule of sodium hydride. Sodium 
hydride, when allowed to cool and placed in water has a cu- 


rious effect; not only does it give up the pure hydrogen which 
it has received from the electrolytic hydrogen generator, but 
it decomposes the water in which it is placed and releases a 
weight of hydrogen twice as great as the hydrogen which it 
carries, so that the total yield is three times the amount of 
hydrogen originally used to make the sodium hydride. This 
interesting reaction may be set down as follows: Na. II. 
4H:0=4Na0OH+3H:. (Teed, Chemistry and Manufacture of 
Hydrogen, p. 33.) 

The commercial meaning of this, then, is that with cheap 
secondary power, both sodium and hydrogen can be produced 
at certain seasons of the year and carried in storage for sev- 
eral months, to be released when the water is low and the 
secondary power is no longer available. 

EXPERIMENTING WILL BB COSTLY. 

Mr. President, there are a score of other processes which 
I might describe, any one of which may be commercially useful 
at Muscle Shoals, but to determine which of them is the process 
which will yield 5-cent ammonia calls for costly experimenting 
on a large scale. Our own little experimental station out here 
at the American University, begun scarcely three years ago, 
has cost us nearly a million dollars and has done nothing, so 
far as I am aware, in this great and promising field. Mr. 
President, I am not able to estimate the cost of the large-scale 
experiments which will have to be made before this problem is 
solved, but it is a matter that will certainly run into many 
millions of dollars. 

The latest news from France is an article in a fertilizer trade 
magazine called “Le Phosphate et Les Engrais Chimiques,” 
and in the issue for November 1, 1922, we find an account of 
the production of pure hydrogen from water by means of 
metallic silicon or its alloys. This process has been developed 
by the German company, Elektricitats Gesellschaft Vorm. 
Schuckurt & Co. By this process hydrogen 99 per cent pure 
is obtained by using metallic silicon in a finely divided state, 
suspended in an aqueous solution of caustic soda. The Cam- 
paigné Générale de Electrochimie de Bozel (General Electro- 
chemical Co., of Bozel) produces hydrogen regularly by the fol- 
lowing reaction: Si+2NaOH+H.0=Si0,Na.+2H:. 

For economy in the use of soda, a paste composed of silicon, 
lime, carbonate of soda, and water is used. 

What happens is that the lime acts on the carbonate of soda 
to liberate the sodium which, with the silicon, reacts on the 
water, liberating the hydrogen. Ferrosilicon is frequently used 
as a cheap source of silicon, and a ferrosilicon paste is ob- 
tained which can be introduced without any danger into the 
hydrogen generator. The advantage of this manner of opera- 
tion is to abolish the danger of explosion. 

Is this one of the processes which should be used to secure 
hydrogen for the purpose of fixing nitrogen in the form of 
ammonia at Muscle Shoals? Frankly, gentlemen, I do not 
know. But I know that it is possible, with the large secondary 
power, to produce ferrosilicon economically there. But 
whether this recent German development is the most econom- 
ical method for the production of pure hydrogen is a question 
which, like many others at Muscle Shoals, is still to be worked 
out. 

Being familiar, as a chemist, with the difficulties, dangers, 
and the enormously heavy expense which must be faced in 
reaching a solution of the nitrogen fixation problems at Muscle 
Shoals, I want to say, Mr. President, that since we have a bona 
fide offer in which production is guaranteed and all of these 
difficulties, dangers, and heavy expense are avoided, I can not 
understand why this Government should embark on such an 
enterprise, for I believe that the solution of the difficulty lies 
in the immediate and unqualified acceptance of the offer of 
Henry Ford. 

Finally, Mr. President, without criticism I wish to say in all 
frankness that failure to accept the Ford proposal will be 
ground for just criticism of our republican form of government 
and, to my mind, an indication of one of its dangers. 

Speaking for myself, it is not hard to understand the fixation 
of the nitrogen of the physical atmosphere, but I am frank to 
say that it is beyond me to comprehend the fixation of our poli- 
cies in the political atmosphere. 

Mr. KING. Is there any provision in this bill which com- 
mits us to the Henry Ford proposition with respect to Muscle 
Shoals? 

Mr. LADD. Not so far as I am aware; not at all. The 
Senator from Nebraska proposes to amend the bill by adding 
$2,000,000 for further nitrogen studies in fixation at Muscle 
Shoals plant No. 1. 

Mr. KING. Is that an amendment to be offered to this bill? 

Mr. LADD. That is an amendment which has been proposed 
to be offered by the Senator from Nebraska and which has been 
printed. J 
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Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator now occupying the 
floor, in his judgment that is not necessary? 

Mr. LADD. I feel personally that it would be an unnecessary 
use of money. I do not believe the Haber process will be the 
one employed. I do not believe that nitrogen fixed in the form 
for fertilizer by this process can be produced at a low enough 
cost to be commercially feasible, and that some other method 
will have to be substituted in place of it. There are other 
methods suggested more promising with the cheap power avail- 
able at Muscle Shoals, which I believe can be adopted without 
any danger of explosion. 

Mr. KING. Does Henry Ford propose to use one of these 
other methods which meet the approval of the Senator? 

Mr. LADD. He has not stated in his offer. He has not 
pledged himself to use either of the methods which are now in 
use, but has left it open to himself to use such method as he 
may choose. 

Mr. KING. Is it the Senator's understanding, from the hear- 
ings and from what he can learn with respect to Mr. Ford’s 
proposition, that whatever method he adopts it will be one 
which will be scientifically feasible and will result in the ac 
complishment of what the Senator has in view? 

Mr. LADD, That is my judgment; yes. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator believe that there is any other 
proposition superior to that which has been submitted by Mr. 
Ford? 

Mr. LADD. There is no other proposition except for the 
Government to finish the project and then dispose of it or use 
it. In fact, Henry Ford's is the only offer at the present time. 

Mr. KING. What is the policy of the War Department, if 
the Senator is able to advise us? 

Mr. LADD. I can not say what their policy is at the pres- 
ent time, but reports I have read indicate that they have 
decided not to go any further with plant No. 1 at Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. KING. Are they offering any obstacles to entering into 
contractual relations with Henry Ford or offering obstacles to 
that and p ng no other policy? 

Mr. LADD. I have no definite knowledge, but I feel that it 
probably is up to Congress to determine whether Henry Ford’s 
offer shall be accepted or whether a new national policy shall 
be developed. But whatever it is to be, to my mind this “ watch- 
ful waiting” is very unfortunate and very unnecessary, and 
either a national policy should be adopted or the offer before 
us accepted. 

Mr. KING. If nothing is done toward repairing or improv- 
ing the river and the dams, will there be waste and injury to 
existing dams, which in the future would have to be replaced 
in the event any projects were completed? 

Mr. LADD. There would be, yes; and I am informed, though 
I have not had an opportunity to make a personal investigation, 
that it is necessary to modify the plans at Muscle Shoals some- 
what before it is too late in order to insure their workability 
for nitrogen fixation. 

Mr. KING, Does the Senator think that Mr. Ford’s proposi- 
tion is sufficiently concrete and definite as to justify the Gov- 
ernment in entering into contractual relations with him? 

Mr. LADD, Mr. President, I am going to answer that in this 
way: I came here as an advocate and friend of Government 
operation of public utilities. After making the investigation at 
Muscle Shoals, after considering the propositions that were 
before us, I determined in my own mind that the Henry Ford 
‘offer was the only practicable one before us, and I therefore 
did not support the proposition for Government operation. 

Mr. KING. If that proposition should be accepted by the 
Government, what future appropriations would be required 
from the Government? ` 

Mr. LADD. I am not prepared to answer as to the cost of 
the project, and I would not attempt to answer that at this 
time. 

Mr. KING. Of course, it would be very much less than if the 
Government should attempt construction of the necessary dams 
and the nitrogen plant itself? 

Mr. LADD. There is no question about that. 

Mr. KING. The Ford plan, then, does contemplate consider- 
‘able expense on his part? 

Mr, LADD. It does contemplate a large expenditure on his 
part, and in fact, in my judgment, he could not make a suc- 
eess of Muscle Shoals if he did not build additional dams in 
the upper branches of the Tennessee River and impound their 
| water, so as to stabilize the secondary power and increase the 
primary power. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it is wise for the Gov- 
ernment to make any further appropriations upon that river 
for any purpose whatever, or would it be wiser, in his opinion, 


to seek to obtain lessees under the Federal power act and 
make as good terms as possible with some lessees who would 
construct dams and furnish electrical energy for the section of 
the country in which the dams are situated? 

Mr. LADD. I came to the conelusion, after studying the 
proposition, after going to Alabama and visiting the plant and 
seeing what had been done, and after listening to all the testi- 
mony, that it would be far better to accept the proposition for 
the completion of the dams under Government control rather 
than for the Government to do the work itself. 

Mr. KING. I recall that some reference has been made in 
the discussion to the Alabama Power Co.—although I may 
not have the corporate name correct—which has operated for 
a number of years in Alabama and surrounding States. As 
J recall, some statement was made as to the willingness of 
that corporation to acquire the Muscle Shoals project for power 
purposes. Does the Senator think there is any possibility of 
our entering into arrangements under the Federal power con- 
trol act with that corporation, or some other large private 
corporation, to produce electrice energy and dispose of it, of 
course at rates which would be fixed by a commission to be 
appointed by the Government? 

Mr. LADD. I referred to a statement from Doctor Glasgow, 
who made every effort to get financiers and fertilizer concerns 
and institutions interested in operating these plants, but he was 
unable to induce any of them to make an offer to take over the 
plant at Muscle Shoals, and therefore I conclude that they are 
fearful. I think they have reason to be fearful, because in my 
judgment many millions of dollars are going to be required to 
perfect those plants and make them successful for the produc- 
tion of nitrogen, either for powder purposes in time of war or 
for fertilizer purposes in time of peace. Conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly in experimental chemistry that any plant put up 
to-day, costing millions of dollars, may have to be scrapped 
inside of three years and replaced by a more modern plant. 

Mr. KING. Is not the Senator afraid that the dangers and 
obstacles and impediments to which he has referred may deter 
Mr. Ford and frighten him from completing the project accord- 
ing to the plan which he has submitted? 

Mr. LADD. I feel that he or his associates have in mind 
some method which they believe to be practicable, and he is 
willing to risk his millions. If he fails, under the contract the 
Government will have the right to take the property back at 
any time because of the failure of the lessee or purchaser to 
live up to the contract. The provisions of the contract are 
very rigid in that respect. 

Mr. KING. The Senator favors the appropriation carried in 
this bill? 

Mr. LADD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I favor the appropriation for 
the rivers and harbors of the United States, and I am opposed 
to any reduction of the amount recommended in the report, 
either as proposed by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. Boram] or that offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenxoor]. 

The sum proposed to be appropriated, in my opinion, is sub- 
ject to but one objection, and that is that it is not large enough 
to take care of the great interests involved. The improvement 
of our rivers is of the greatest importance to this country, and 
any reduction of it will jeopardize the prosperity of our coun- 
try and be hurtful to the development of our natural resources. 

The subject has been discussed at length, and I do not in- 
tend to make any detailed argument or any argument in favor 
of any particular project, but to speak generally on the merits 
of the measure, on the great benefits to be derived by the pev- 
ple of this country from the improvement and proper mainte- 
nance of transportation upon our great rivers. 

This morning I read an article in one of the greatest jour- 
nals in this country, one that has done as much to advance the 
development of our natural resources and the manufactures of 
the entire United States as any other journal ever published. 
It has sound views upon most subjects, although with some 
of its positions I have not agreed. I am a subscriber to it, and 
I read it because I always find it interesting and instructive. 
I thoroughly agree with the editorial appearing in the maga- 
zine this morning, and it states the views I have of this bill, 
along the lines I intended to present it to the Senate, so much 
abler than I was able to do that I am going to read that article 
as a part of my remarks. I refer to the Manufacturers Record, 
of Baltimore, the issue of February 8, 1923. It is entitled 
“Wasting a priceless opportunity for national upbuilding,” and 
reads as follows: 


Adi te river transportation would create for this country billions 
— — ess now impossible of development through lack of transpor- 
n. 
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It would duplicate on our rivers the trafie through the “ S00” Lig 
which many times exceeds the te traffic through the Suez an 
the Panama Canals. The value o ese canals to world traffic is im- 
measurable, but it is not greater than would be the value of the full 
utilization of the traffic potentialities of the Tennessee, the varn 
the Ohio, the Mississippi, and other rivers available for improvemen 
and the construction of the Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

These improvements would be cheap if we 1 a billion dollars 
upon them as rapidly as the work could be R ed. Indeed, it is safe 
to say that they would add at least a billion dollars a year to our 
national wealth. These improvements would unshackle trade held in 
check by lack of transportation; they would save hundreds of millions 
to our farmers; they would quicken the lifeblood of the whole country. 

A few months a Mr. Moreton Frewen, one of Europe's ablest 
students of world affairs, long an intimate friend and often adviser of 
E. II. Harriman, James J. Hill, and other giants in the American rail- 
road field, wrote the Manufacturers Record that the construction of 
the Lakes-St. Lawrence deeper waterway would almost overnight double 
the value of every foot of land in Chicago and create similar condi- 
tions elsewhere by the enormous development of trade. That meas- 
urably indicates what every one of these river improvements would 
mean; and yet Congress halts, and the Nation and many of its people 
squabble over a petty expenditure of about $50,000,000 to secure such 
gigantic results. 

Liverpool is to spend $70,000,000 to improve its harbor facilities ; 
Baltimore voted a few years ago a bond issue of $50,000,000 for en- 
larged harbor terminals, but the United States, the great dominating 
industrial and agricultural country of the world, balks at the beggarly 
sum proposed in Congress for river and harbor work over an area of 
more than 3,000,000 square miles. What petty, imonious, narrow 
vision of how to create wealth by Investing capital is displayed in this 
cone ty Noes and by the newspapers that parrotlike cry “ pork 

arre 1 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that some bad projects are 
under construction upon our rivers and our harbors, but as 
to the merits of the great body of projects for the improve- 
ment of our waterways there can be, in my opinion, no reason- 
able controversy. We have the greatest system of inland 
waterways in the world. There is no country that can com- 
pare with ours in that respect. Many of our waterways are 
navigable without any improvement. Others, by a compara- 
tively insignificant improvement, can be made navigable for 
many miles. 

I think there is no question at this day that the Congress 
has the right to make appropriations for this purpose. I have 
no doubt that Congress, under the commerce clause, has juris- 
diction to improve, has the right to remove obstructions, both 
natural and artificial, in our navigable streams for the aid 
and advancement of commerce. It would be, as has been said, 
a very limited power if we could only regulate commerce—that 
is, trade—without controlling the instrumentalities that are 
necessary to carry it on, and navigation is one of those. 
The only possible question that could ever be raised in this 
regard is whether the jurisdiction extended beyond the navi- 
gable waters, which in America means streams that are 
navigable in fact. We can not make a stream navigable by 
law. Under the common law of England, the system which 
we inherited and adopted, navigable streams were defined to 
be those in which the tide ebbed and flowed. That rule, of 
course, was inapplicable to the great waterways of the United 
States, and a different one was adopted, which is that those 
waters navigable for vessels engaged in commerce, ascending 
and descending in the natural condition of the waterways, or 
when reasonably improved, are in law navigable. ° 

When we go beyond such waters, in my opinion, the Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction, but the pending bill proposes nothing 
of the kind. It is simply to improve the navigable waterways 
of the United States. . 

What we need in this country above all other things is cheap 
transportation. We can talk here for days and pass all sorts 
of measures to give the agricultural interests credit. We can 
do everything possible to get them in debt. But that is not 
really what the agricultural interests, the great body of them, 
in this country want. They do not want to get in debt. They 
want to get out of debt. They want reasonable and just 
prices, a fair price for their produce and a fair return for 
their labor. Furnish them a market, furnish them cheap 
transportation, and the agricultural interests do not ask any 
odds of any other interests. The agricultural interests always 
have been and always will be able to take care of themselves; 
indeed, they take care of the whole country. What is choking 
them now is the cost of the transportation of products to the 
market. 

It is to my mind a crime that we do not develop our water- 
ways and afford that transportation. It ought to have been 
done many years ago. If our rivers had been improved, if all 
their facilities and possibilities for transportation had been 
developed, there never would have been any trouble about 
transportation during the great war. We never would have 
been under any necessity of the Government taking charge of 
our railroads, with the net result of a resulting indebtedness 
to the Government of the enormous sum of $1,800,000,000. We 
would have had ample transportation. 


We would have it to-day. We have to look to the waterways 
for such transportation in the future. The railroad companies 
have got in such a condition in this country that further con- 
struction is at a standstill. There has been less railroad build- 
ing in the last two or three years than heretofore for 50 years. 
With the troubles resulting from regulation and wages, the rail- 
roads have had hard going. I do understand the railroad 
question, and I am not going to attempt to argue it, but no one 
who reads the papers and has even a superficial knowledge of 


it can fail to recognize that there are two conflicting interests 


that seriously affect this great system of transportation in our 
country, and so affect capital and the investing interests that 
they have ceased to put their money into railroads as they for- 
merly did. 

Until there is a better condition, until there is more profit in 
that business, I do not see any chance for further extension of 
railroad transportation. But if there was, we want the water- 
ways developed. We want competing transportation to the rail- 
roads. Competition is the best way to reduce freight rates. It 
would control them better than any law. Let them compete for 
the business. Let us develop the waterways, furnish cheaper 
transportation than the railroad companies can possibly furnish, 
and then we will have facilities for getting the products of the 
farmer and the manufacturer to the markets where they are 
needed and desired and where they can be sold at profitable 
prices. In that way we will do more to relieve agriculture and 
to relieve general conditions in the country, in my opinion, than 
in any other way possible. 

In other words, Mr. President, I believe transportation is now 
giving the country more trouble than any other question. We 
should devote our attention to that problem and develop our 
waterways, and if possible do something to get cheaper rates 
upon the railroads for the farmers. I think in some sections 
they can carry the produce of the country cheaper than they are 
doing it now, and I think they ought to do it. I think it would 
be to their interest to do it, for in many instances the producers 
have absolutely stopped shipping their product: because the 
freight rates are greater than the prices that can be realized, 
and produce is rotting in the warehouses and on the farms. 

For these reasons I am in favor of the improvement of all our 
waterways. I would be glad to vote for a larger sum for that 
purpose. I think it is the poorest business imaginable, after 
the country has spent approximately a billion dollars in im- 
provement of the waterways, to abandon them. We should, 
by failing to make appropriations, not only stop the improve- 
ments but allow the billion dollars in improvements we 
have already made to go to wreck and ruin and waste. We 
know it requires constant attention and constant expense to 
keep them up. We would simply be guilty of the poorest econ- 
omy and poorest business management imaginable. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendments will be voted down and 
the full amount proposed appropriated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the provision of the bill on 
the subject of rivers and harbors is as follows: 


For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 
works, and for the prosecution of such pro; heretofore authorized 
286 par er desirable in the interest of commerce and navigation, 


As I understand it, there are two amendments offered to this 
section, one by the Senator from Wisconson [Mr. Lenroor] to 
reduce the amount to $42,000,000, and another one by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Borax] to reduce it to $27,000,000. I am 
opposed to both amendments. 

The amount reported by the committee is, in my judgment, a 
reasonable and proper amount, If there is any trouble with it, 
it is too low. It is certainly not too high. This work on the 
rivers and harbors of the country is a great work and means 
a great deal to the people of the country. The need of the larger 
appropriation can not be better illustrated than by referring to 
the situation on the Mississippi River. 

In the past we have spent large sums for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River, and we are now obtaining the fruits 
of the expenditures heretofore made. Transportation upon the 
Mississippi River has increased several fold in the last few 

ears. 
z On the barge line alone the increases are shown in the fol- 
lowing figures. The line was put in operation November 1, 
1919: 


Nov. 1, 1919, to July 1, 1920, tons of freight carried 115, 907 
July 1, 1920, to July 1, 1921, tons of freight carried 237, 258 
July 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922, tons of freight carried 655,789 


It will be recalled that the Government barge line was estab- 
lished nearly three years ago on that river and on the Warrior 
River. The barge line on the Mississippi runs principally be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans. Since the barge line on this 
great river has been in existence it has been a paying proposi- 
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tion. It was a paying proposition from the first month, as I 
recall, paying even upon the large cost of the barges on the line, 
which, as we all know, were built at war costs. The result has 
been that an enormous business has been built up, increasing 
several fold each year. The first year it was prosperous, the 
second year it was very much more prosperous, and the third 
year even more prosperous, though it had an accident to which 
I now wish to call attention, an accident that will probably not 
occur again if the provision of the bill which I am now discuss- 
ing is agreed to unamended. 

The Mississippi River between St. Louis and New Orleans is 
navigable, practically speaking, at all times of the year. How- 
ever, between Cairo and St. Louis there are a number of shal- 
low places and occasionally the water gets so low that boats of 
the draft drawn by the Government barges get stuck. 

Unfortunately, last September, on this particular stretch of the 
river, the barge line was put out of commission for nearly three 
months, beginning in September and ending in November, as I re- 
call, simply because that part of the river had not been dredged 
and opened as it should have been. I wish to take this occasion 
to say that the Chief of Engineers, General Beach, immediately 
upon that trouble arising came to the rescue of the barge line. 
He is one of the most capable and efficient officers of the Gov- 
ernment, and always stands ready to safeguard the Govern- 
ment’s interests. He sent his engineers there, he sent his 
dredge boats there, and did everything in the world that could 
be done in order to clear that part of the river so that the 
barge line might proceed with its business, and it was cleared 
as soon as possible. If General Beach had had the money, if 
he had had the equipment, that accident never would have hap- 
pened. Notwithstanding the barge line being virtually out of 
commission in that part of the river for a period of nearly three 
months, it made a large amount of money during the past year, 
and the losses that were then sustained will soon be wiped out 
and the line will show a large profit for the present fiscal year. 

This is too great a work for us to take any chances on it. 
We ought to see to it that the river between St. Louis and New 
Orleans is kept absolutely free from obstructions at all times 
during the year. It can be done by an appropriation of a rea- 
sonable amount such as has been reported in the bill. I under- 
stand the appropriation carried this year will amply provide 
for that stretch of the river. I hope such appropriation will 
not be reduced; it ought not to be reduced. We know the diffi- 
culties which we have had in reference to transportation, and 
there is no reason in the world why the Government should not 
improve its rivers and its harbors so as better to take care of 
the Nation’s business. With railroad rates as high as they are, 
with rates on the barge line 20 per cent less ‘than railroad 
rates, with lack of building of new railroads, with our unex- 
celled waterways, we should improve them and make them do 
the work they are so capable of performing. 

Mr. President, a committee of this body has recently been 
appointed to investigate and report on,a 9-foot water channel 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. The State of Ilinois has 
already appropriated $20,000,000 to be used on this work in 
Illinois. When completed it will constitute one of the greatest 
waterways in the world. It will not only give water transpor- 
tation between Chicago and New Orleans but will give it be- 
tween many other cities on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
Nashville will have this transportation; Louisville, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Little Rock, Muscle Shoals, and many other places. 
Memphis will be on the direct line. If our plans are carried 
out we will soon build up between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf on these rivers and canals the greatest system of inland 
water transportation in the world. We should leave no stone 
unturned to make this great waterway a success. 

I believe that the money which is proposed to be expended in 
this appropriation will be as well spent as any money which we 
shall appropriate this year, and a great deal better than much 
of the money which we have already appropriated or which 
we shall hereafter appropriate. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I very much hope that the 
amendments which have been offered to the bill will be voted 
down and that the report of the committee carrying $56,589,910 
will be left in the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am in hearty accord with 
what the Senator from Tennessee has said. I very much hope 
that the Senate will vote down the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran]; in fact, that it will vote down both 
amendments. A Republican Congress by its silence permitted 
four Federal reserve banks to appropriate about $50,000,000 to 
construct bank palaces in four large cities. A large amount of 
that money would have gone into the Federal Treasury as a 
franchise tax had it not been for the approval by the Federal 
Reserve Board of the use of that money for those four banks. 


Mr. President, I might cite a number of instances where spe- 
cial interests have been favored. I could call to the attention 
of the Senate, as I have done frequently and as I shall fre- 
quently in the future, the fact that $90,000,000 a year was taken 
off the big income taxpayers of the country; the men of all men 
in the country who are most able to pay taxes, They were en- 
tirely excused from the payment of those taxes. So they are 
saving to themselves every year now $90,000,000. I might again 
remind the Senate, and it is well that the country also should 
be reminded—for this Government belongs to the people of the 
country and they must make up their minds next year so as to 
decide who shall haye control of the Government for the follow- 
ing four years—I might remind the Senate and also the people 
of the country through the Recorp that this Republican Congress 
voted to exempt certain taxpayers from the payment of $450,- 
000,000 a year. The profiteers of the United States received at 
your hands an annual gift of $450,000,000. 

Mr. President, if this Congress can sit without batting 
its eye and permit four Federal reserve banks to build four 
bank palaces costing about $50,000,000, if it can permit the big 
income taxpayers to be excused from the payment of $90,- 
000,000 a year taxes and profiteers to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of $450,000,000 annually, it does seem to me that it can 
grant to the whole people of the United States for river and 
harbor purposes the sum of $56,000,000. 

Why can we not do that? Such an appropriation would 
benefit millions of people; and we ought here to do that which 
will bring about the greatest good to the greatest number. 
That may be an unpopular doctrine in the Senate now; it may 
be that we have fallen upon a time when he who lifts his voice 
against special or favored interests transgresses the rules of 
the Republican Senate, is out of order, and is talking in an- 
other age. Thank God, however, we are approaching a time 
when the people will again be heard, and, as I said a few days 
ago, when a new declaration of independence will be submitted 
to them. It is high time it were being submitted. We are 
fighting to hold in this bill a sufficient appropriation to provide 
for opening up rivers so that ships may bear the products of 
the farm to the factories and to the marts of trade, and thus 
contribute to the development of commerce in the United States. 
It looks as if a combination is being formed to strike down 
this appropriation. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say a word on this subject. 
The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] called attention yester- 
day to the fact that he knew of vast quantities of agricultural 
products, wheat, corn, and other commodities, which rotted at 
the docks because there were not sufficient transportation facili- 
ties to carry them to the market place. Senators, there is no 
excuse for a situation such as that under a great Government 
like ours. If this is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, why can not we, who are in charge of the 
Government, unloose these instrumentalities so that they will 
serve the needs of the people? We are not sent here to use 
these instrumentalities to serve the needs or the greed of a 
favored few to the hurt and the injury of the many. Probably 
I violate the rule when I say that, but I say it and I repeat 
it—we are not here to vote to use these instrumentalities to 
serve the whim and the greed of a favored few; we are here 
to use them to serve the needs of the common masses of the 
common people. Probably the majority of the Senate will adopt 
a rule to reach just such a speech as that and cut it out of the 
ReEcorp, and perhaps the time may come when a Senator who 
wants really to speak what he thinks will prepare his remarks 
and hand them to a Republican committee to examine and blue 
pencil. He will say, “Is there anything in that, my lord, to 
which you object?” Well, it will be a good while before they 
can make me conform to any such rule. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to answer an argument made yes- 
terday by one of the Senators on the other side about water 
and rail transportation. One Senator suggested that he did not 
know that water transportation influenced the railroads in giv- 
ing cheaper rates. There is not any doubt about that in the 
world. If a railroad line parallels a river, and the Government 
goes to work and opens up the river so that boats may ply on it, 
the railroad line will make more reasonable rates. So when 
we open up one of these rivers and make it navigable we serve 
the needs of commerce; we are doing that which will benefit 
the farmer; we are helping also in doing that which will cause 
the railroads to charge fair and reasonable rates. 

So when we stand here this afternoon—and I am just going 
to say a word more—and plead for the appropriation provided 
in the bill of $56,000,000 for river and harbor improvements for 
110,000,000 people we are pleading for a righteous project, we 
are pleading for a cause that is just, and I hope that no com- 
bination of interests will be permitted to strike out the provi- 
sion which sets aside $56,000,000 for river and harbor purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lennoor] to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have before me a 
memorandum prepared by the War Department in reference to 
these minor projects proposed to be covered by the appropriation 
in the pending bill, on which projects most of the criticism has 
fallen. The memorandum goes to show the reasons for the 
particular expenditures along that line, and I ask that it may 
be read by the Secretary in my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Memorandum, 


War DEPARTMENT, 

OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 8, 1923. 
The total number of localities given in the annual report of the 
Chief of Engineers upon which ER is stated that any funds can be 
cen expended p atp Age fiscal year ending June = 1024. 18 
8. Of this soak 24 o a dE cen during th ealendar 

ocalities are as follows : 


property in Plymouth Harbo 


connection 

. Prior to 1921 9 
tons, and the number of passengers is 
eats about 70,000 to 75,000 per annum. The improvement it is 
planned to undertake is the dredging of the harbor at a locality where 
the wharf facilities can be resto it being impracticable to restore 

them in their old locality on account of the monuments erected during 
the celebration. This is a ma nape r project, one half (5! ,000) ed 
pace la Pay * half by the State of 


expenditure, 000. ` This is a ha "on the north shore of 
Long Island, which is made use of b; ht-draft boats 
oysters, clams, fruit, and vegetables. e average cost of main- 


tenance of 
1,662.93. 


ears, 

X St. Jones River, Del.: This is a small stream flowin jan omc 
and emptying into Delaware Bay about AAN miles — pe Henl 

It is used by small boats carr, . ege tables. 

use of the river has been limi — sharp ds and. insuficient depth 
of channel. amounts sta in the report as $45.000 for . 


ment and $5,000 for maintenance, which can be rot now, 
are necessary to the river in a suitable na ble eondi- 
tion. TAn the stream is once dredged the cost of maintenance should 
be smal 


this cond 
Channel, seater. River, eo Andrews Bay, Fla.: This is a water- 
approximately 363 miles in engin. extending ` from a point 6 

miles a as the mouth of pr A a northwesterl 
The commerce eriy | mont 


to St. Andrews Ba; passing t 
pe this channel 7 — ona dise, an n Ths oa 2 ns, consisting s 
ogs, eral merchan a ntemp di- 
ti 1 5 1924 are wholly for “repars to plant, which has been 15 
the maintenance ras this 
Clear Creek, Tex. : This a small stream vires 
side of Uppa — Galveston Bay. It is used as a 
arog — the towns of Seabrook, 
pote the cities of Houston and veston, 
a means of distribu Shell at the aaa —.— tor 
and for railway „but durin ing ear 1921 
entirely of 5 crabs, s —.— sh, * er were 
y- 


1755 a west 
gable waterwa 
Webster, League qity, Hi 
Gal „ and at times 
it is used as 
the county ‘highwa 
the commerce 

moved in small beats over Ngo 


8 Bay. 
tributary to the Umpqua River produces a 
but the shipm 


The country 
e amount of lumber; 
— — due to the fact 


oo at Ray which provi 
là F 


have 
authorized 
was only 
that the v depth on 
desiring to 


use the 
bor. The expenditure proposed for 1923 is $276,500, which Se is the 
ee cost of the Government's share of the work. 
lattsburg Harbor, N. A harbor on the enst side of Lake Cham- 
Jain, Commeree for 1921, 3.951 tons. Proposed expenditure, $1,000 
‘or maintenance of old 1 breakwater. 
Port Wing Harbor, Wis.: Located on the south shore of Lake Su- 
Dubath. € Commerce for 1921, 893 tens. Pro- 
$1,000 for maintenance. 


fon Harbor,” Mich. : Located on the 425 shore of Lake Su- 
miles east of Duluth Tee ets miles west 


, 80 tons. 
maintenance, for dr and repairs te the piers, which 3 hoon 
neglected and which are now in a bad state of decay, requiring exten- 


sive repairs to superstructure. This was formerly an important lum- 


ber port, and unless it is to be entirely abandoned, which has not been 
authorized by the piers must be repaired from time to time 
in Sates to prevent entire destruction and the closure of the 


Grand Marais Harbor, Mich.: Located on the south shore of Lake 


Superior, 314 miles east ‘of Duluth. Commerce for 1921, 40 tons. Pro- 
1 797 enditnre, 815.000 for dredging and repairs to piers. This 
as a 


r of refuge, and, during the war 1921, 17 
vessels, with a net registered to of 4,959 tons, entered the harbor 
for shelter. The depth entrance i 1 provide for larger 
vessels, otherwise it would 3 be used to a much greater extent 
as a harbor of refuge owever, its 3 even in its 


pronent condition, results in a saving of life and pr a 

5 — Bay, ash of the W. M ma osie Mima: T located on the 
~~ . shore of the Lake AS, ees 3 ging. The 5 
R ons. posed expe re, or dredgin e harbor 
is uscd by small boata carrying e , vege 
tables, lumber, and transportation of 

Cape Vincent Y.: This wen 2 located on the south 
shore of the St. Lawrence "River, 2} miles from Lake Ontario. Ton- 
nage for 2 3, tons. Pro ture, $ This ex- 


penditure is for supervision and such minor surveys and 
examinations as May be necessary to keep track of the condition of the 


harbor. 

Blackwater River, Va.: A small stream emptying into Albemarle 
Sound. Tonnage for 1921, ris Feud expenditure, $2,000 
for the removal of o 


9 in the shape of | 
snags, and other similar — — e average expenditure for 
maintenance for the five years 1918 to 1922 was $4. 419. The com- 


merce carried consists cipally of peanuts, cotton, fertilizer, and 


general merchandise. stream affords navigation facilities for a 
metres at the coun aia raga KAS means of tra. rtation. 
and Tar Rivers, This stream affords a 


oy S 
2 at least 6 feet “jem . — Pamlico Sound to Greenville, N. C., 
a distance of 60 miles, and a natural channel, of snags, for 
27 miles farther.. The commerce for this stream, stated in tabular 


statement prepared in the office of the Chief of neers, showing 
the amounts stated in the Annual weer of the Chief of Engineers 
can be pro ly ex ed during the fiscal year June 


as those that 
30, 1924, for maintenance and iprovement of river and harbor 
works, and commerce for 1921 is in error in the amount of commerce 
stated, namely, 644 tons. This commerce for 1921 amounted to 145,772 

tons, which was the least that had been in five years, with the ex- 

— . BA of 1920, waes wI was 139,951 tons. The stream is an im- 
portant commercial h 

Contentnea Creek, Ahle is a Grate 2 & em tying into Neuse 
River about 32 miles n New Bern, N. It has cb pre for 
al of 63 miles, and it has been an 5 commer stream 
and has had a material effect Bee the development of the 4 et SER 
is still occasionally used. e p expenditure of $1,500 is on 
tirely for snagging, in order to prevent the stream from being entirely 
closed to commerce. 


Savannah River above Augusta, Ga.: The portion of the Savannah 
River included in this improvement extends from Augusta upstream 
a distance of 45 miles. rovides for light-draft naviga- 
tion to permit of the p eaea h pes es cotton, food products, and lum! 
in small boats. The work consists in the E at 8 and loose 
rocks. The proposed expenditure is thee average expendi- 
= r the past five years has been (from 1018 2 1912, inclusive) 

‘ — 

Kissimmee River, Fla.: A small stream emptying into Lake Okee- 

chobee. The commerce for 1921 was 2.215 tons. Proposed expenditure, 
$5,000, for maintenance by a small amount of dredging. e stream 
affords a navigable waterway which facilitates the transportation of 
fruifs and vertables which are largely raised in the section of the 
country ey to this stream. The small commerce has been due 
ee lack of a suitable channel, which has made the navigation 
difficult. 


The 3 carried 3 consisted of fer. 
upstream resin and downstream. While 
the commerce is small, is important to Agr community, and could 
—.— be Anson | on at all were it ot for the small amount of snagging 
wW 
Boeuf River, La. : This river rises in Ark 
southwesterly direction, enterin ag the Ouachita River 81 miles above the 
mouth of the Black River. e commerce for 1921 was 1,495 tons. 
expenditure, $5,000, for snagging. The commerce consists of 
„ general merchandise carried in small boats. 


ansas and flows in a general 


tim 


The snaggin in order that the river may be na ted. 
Bayou E er and Ark.: This stream rises in Jefferson 
and enters the Ouachita River near Ouachita, La., 210 


County, Ark. 
miles above the mouth of the Black River. The commerce for 1921 was 
1,805 tons. Proposed expenditure, $2,500, for snagging. The commerce 
consists of lumber, farm products, and general merchandise. The pro- 
posed — is necessary order thet the stream may not be entirely 
closed 


snags. 
Bayous D’Arbonne and Corney, La.: These streams combine and enter 
dhe Ouachita River, Zaz about 4 189 miles above the mouth of the Black 
River. Commerce for 1921 was 1,660 tons. Pro expenditure, 
$2, 000, for snagging. The commerce consists of timber, farm ucts, 
and general merchandise. The commerce for 1921 was much than 
in in preceding years, due to the fact that sawmills located on the river 
in operation. The work propesed is snagging, which is neces- 
prevent the stream becoming to traffic. 
sary te prev and Washington Bayous aad 1 Lake Washington Miss.: These 
streams combine and enter the Yazoo River about 8 miles above its 
mouth. Tonnage aa 1921 was 4,662 tons. Proposed expenditure, 
8 for sn The usual tonnage on these streams has 
fren 10,009 to 27,000 tons. The tonnage for 1921 was due to the 
off in ariga of 2 3 The 8 work Is neces- 


—— n order to prevent the g entirely closed to 


ecommerce. 
The total amount involved in all of the projects referred to above, 
which are all of the projects upon which it is preposed to expend any 
funds during 1924 which have tonnages of less than 5,000 tons each, 
amounts to $137,180, except for the two projects, Plymouth Harbor, 
500 Bay and River, Oreg., om whieh the amounts are, 
and $276,500, which are cooperative projects where 


Mass., and Um 
respectively, $51,000 
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local interests are to pay one-half of the total costs and where, in the 
case of the Umpqua project, local interests have already proceeded with 
and practically completed their share of the work. The amount which 
it is proposed to expend by the United States is merely to meet the ex- 
penditures already made by local interests. Both of these projects, it 
should be noted also, were adopted by the September 22, 1922, act. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I had this memorandum 
read because it gives the statement of the War Department in 
reference to the minor projects which have been assailed in 
connection with the discussion of the bill. It gives a full and 
complete explanation with regard to all the projects where less 
than 5,000 tons of freight were carried last year. The expendi- 
tures are very small, and the authorization has been made by 
the Congress. 

Although I think the development of commerce lies along the 
great rivers, in large part, these smaller expenditures are on 
short rivers, in order to make it possible to reach the ports, so 
that commerce may get out to sea. They are improvements on 
small streams, in localities where there are no other facilities 
for transporting commerce, in the main. 

As the Constitution of the United States gives the power to 
the Federal Government to look after the commerce of the 
people of the United States, I do not see any reason why a 
small fishing village may not have its commerce considered and 
an opportunity given to carry the product of its fishing industry 
out to sea by an expenditure of $5,000, as much as a great port 
like New York should have its facilities improved by the ex- 
penditure of $50,000,000, as sometimes happens. 

So I do not think a project is to be condemned just because 
it is small. Of course the amount of the expenditure ought to 
be considered in connection with the amount of business actu- 
ally done; but in reference to the small projects which have 
been castigated in this debate, the expenditures are very small, 
and those improvements will be of as great service propor- 
tionately to the people who get the advantage of them as those 
on the greater projects will be to the larger commerce of a 
larger port, 

Without cutting off any debate, when the time comes I wish 
to make a motion to lay the pending amendment and the amend- 
ment thereto on the table. My purpose in doing that will be to 
bring directly before us the issue as to whether the Senate 
stands for the appropriation of the $56,000,000 for river and 
harbor improvements, which was recommended by the en- 
gineers, or whether it does not. 

Mr. FLETCHER rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Alabama intend to make but one motion to table, and that that 
motion shall carry both the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho and the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not making the motion in order 
to cut off debate, but debate will close in eight minutes, any- 
how. I am not going to make the motion until the eight min- 
utes are up, if anyone wants to take the floor. My only pur- 
pose Is to bring forward the direct issue as to whether the 
United States Senate stands for the recommendation of the 
engineers or not. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So far as the Senate’s vote on the mo- 
tion which the Senator says he will make is concerned, there 
will be no direct issue left. Some Senators are in favor of an 
appropriation of $27,000,000 and others are in favor of an ap- 
propriation of $42,000,000. The Senator’s motion will prevent 
them from voting for the amount of their choice. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Some of them are in favor of $56,- 
000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the majority of the Senate is in 
favor of an appropriation of $56,000,000, why should we delay 
the Senate by voting for other amounts? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has not told quite all the 
story. There are some Senators who might prefer $56,000,000 
to $27,000,000, but would prefer $42,000,000 to either. The 
Senator’s motion will make it impossible for those Senators to 
vote that way. But I think a way will be found. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I realize that; but I want to test the 
Senate to find out who is standing for $56,000,000, the recom- 
mendation of the engineers, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is there anything in the normal pro- 
cedure which would fail to bring such a test? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not know why we should vote on 
the different figures if we are going to find that a majority of 
the Senate is for the larger amount. If it is not, then we 
will have to determine between the other propositions. I bring 
the issue at the top of the ladder instead of the bottom, that 
is all. The Senator from New York wants me to start at the 
bottom of the ladder, but I want to start at the top. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. No; if I had my choice I would start 
with $42,000,000. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I understand; but my purpose is to 
bring the direct issue before the Senate as to whether the 
Senate stands for $56,000,000, the amount recommended by the 
engineers and carried in the bill by the House and reported 
by the committee to the Senate. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Then a vote in favor of the Senator’s 
motion will mean that the Senator casting the vote stands for 
the appropriation of $56,000,000? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. I think that is a fair 
presentation of the case. I ask that that motion’ may be 
pending, or that I may have an opportunity to make it when 
4 o'clock arrives. I do not want to cut off the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to say just a word. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the Senator until one 
minute before 4, if he will allow me to take the floor then to 
make the motion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have just noticed an ob- 
servation made by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], 
on yesterday at page 3200 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In 
the course of his remarks he said: 

There is a river in Florida, the name of which I can not pronounce, 
upon which it is proposed to — $90,000, as I read it, for mainte- 
nance, upon which 5,000 tons of commerce were carried last year. 

The Senator is entirely mistaken as to the location of the 
river. What he had in mind, as shown by the hearings and the 
list of projects to be taken care of by the engineers, was un- 
doubtedly the Chattahoochee River, where it is proposed to 
expend that amount for maintenance. In volume 1, part 1, of 
the report of the Chief of Engineers, page 866, the Chatta- 
hoochee River is described as follows: 

The Chattahoochee River rises in the north central part of the State 
of Georgia and flows in a southwesterly direction to West Point and 
thence in a southerly direction to join with the Flint at the southwest 
corner of the State of Georgia, forming the Apalachicola River. 

After it gets into Florida, there the combination of the Chat- 
tahoochee and the Flint make the Apalachicola, but the Chat- 
tahoochee River is the river to which the Senator referred, and 
the Report of the Chief of Engineers shows precisely what the 
proposed operation will be, and shows the reason for this 
recommendation. The amount of commerce was comparatively 
small last year because one of the boats was destroyed by fire 
and they have not been able to replace it, and the tonnage is 
comparatively small, but it is a very valuable tonnage. It is 
composed of cotton, fertilizer, grain, and naval stores. The 
river is a navigable stream. The depth of water is, of course, 
not very great, 3 or 4 feet, and the commerce is carried largely 
by packet boats. It is proposed to apply this money for the 
following purposes: 


For dre g operations between Columbus, Ga., and Eufaula, Ala., 
$30,000, us the U. S. d Muscogee; for repairs to, extension, 
and construction of jetties, $30,000; for snagging operations from 


Columbus, Ga., to the mouth, $15,000; for the construction of two new 
steel one steel hull quarterboat, and one inspection launch, 
28,000; for minor repairs t3 plant, $5,000; for care of idle plant, 
5,000; and for overhead expenses and fe gotcha $12,000, The 
above covers $35,000 for new work and $90,000 for maintenance. 


That is the project on the Chattahoochee River, to which the 


Senator referred. It does not touch Florida at all. Besides 
that, the report says: 
While the amount required for maintenance is $60,259.02 greater 


than the average amount expended for maintenance during the pre- 
ceding five years, this may be explained by the fact that appropriations 
for the past several years have been so small that maintenance opera- 
tions could not be kept up to date. The plant has deteriorated to such 
an extent that extensive replacements are necessary. 

That accounts for the large amount of maintenance in that 
item. 8 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I now move that the 
pending amendment and the amendment thereto be laid on 
the table. Pending that motion, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McCormick 
Bayard Dial eflin McCumber 
Borah Dillingham Hitchcock McKellar 
Brookhart Ernst Johnson ` McKinley 
Broussard Fernald Jones, N. Mex; McNary 
Bursum Fletcher Jones, Wash, Moses 

der France Kendrick Myers 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Keyes Nelson 
Capper George King New 
Caraway Gerry Ladd Nicholson 
Colt Glass La Follette Norbeck 
Couzens Goodi nroot Norris 
Culberson Harrel Lodge Oddie 
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Overman Robinson aya EP Walsh, Mont. 
Page Sheppard Suther! arren 
Pepper Shields Swanson Watson 
Pittman Shortridge Townsend Weller 
Poindexter Smoot Trammell 

Pomerene Spencer Underwood Wilis 
Ransdell Stanfield Wadsworth 

Reed, Pa. Stanley Walsh, Mass. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
to lay on the table the amendment of the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran} and the amendment thereto offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRirrs]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rezp] and vote yea.” 

Mr. LADD (when his name was called). On this question I 
am paired with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON], who is necessarily absent. I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SHIELDS (when the name of Mr. Rer of Missouri was 
called). The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is necessarily 
absent on account of the death of his law partner, J. G. L. 
Harvey. If the Senator from Missouri were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], who is 
absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smoxons] and vote yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrg] to 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Batt] to the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] 
and allow my yote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Ence] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Haxrtson] is necessarily absent. If 
present, he would vote “yea” on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 35, as follows: 


YHAS—46. 
Bayard France McNary Shortrie 
Broussard Frelinghuysen Nelson = 
Barsum George die nfield 
Calder Gerry Overman y 
Cameron Glass Pepper Sutherland 
Cara Gooding Pittman n 
Colt Harris Pomerene Trammell 
Culberson Heflin Ransdell Underwood 
1 Johnson Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Robinson Williams 
Fernald Kendrick She 
Fletcher McKellar Shields 
NAYS—35. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex. Moses Sterling 
ruh Myers Townsend 
Brookhart King New 
Capper La Follette Nicholson Walsh, Mont, 
zens Lenroot Norbeck arren 
Curtis a Norris Watson 
3 McCormick P Weller 
Harreld McCumber Poindexter Willis 
Hitchcock McKinley Smoot 
NOT VOTING—15. 
Ball Elkins Ladd Reed, Mo. 
Brandegee Hale McLean Simmons 
Cummins Harrison Owen Smith 
Edge Kellogg Phipps 


So Mr. Boran’s amendment and Mr. Lenroor’s amendment 
to the amendment were laid on the table. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I move, in line 12, page 
106, to strike out the numerals “ $56,589,910” and to insert 
850,000,000.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr, SMOOT, and Mr. FLETCHER asked 
for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the former 
ballot, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). Making the same 
transfer of my pair as on the former vote, I vote “ nay.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vote, I vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BALL] who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. KIL odd] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LADD. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi IMr. Haxrtson] to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE], and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Hanrtson], the transfer of whose pair has just 
been announced by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], 
is necessarily absent. If present the Senator from Mississippi 
would vote “nay.” $ 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 44, as follows: 


YBAS—38. 
Ashurst Jones, N. Mex, Moses Townsend 
Borah Kendrick Myers Wadsworth 
Brookhart Keyes New Walsh, Mass, 
Calder Kin Nicholson Walsh. Mont. 
per Norbeck Warren 
La Follette Norris Watson 
ham root Page Weller 
Fernald Poindexter Willis 
Harreld McCormick Smoot 
Hitchcock Sterling 
NAYS—44. 
Bayard ce McKinley Shep 
Broussard Frelinghuysen McNary Shields 
Bursum George Nelson Shortridge 
‘Cameron Gerry Oddie cer 
Caraway Glass Ov Stanfield 
Colt Pepper heron d 
‘Couzens Harris Pittman Sutherland 
Culberson Heflin Pomerene wanson 
Dial Johnson Ransd Trammell 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa Underwood 
Fletcher McKellar Robinson Williams 
NOT VOTING—14, 
Ball Elkins McLean Simmons 
Brandegee Hale Owen Smith 
Cummins Harrison Phipps 
Edge Kellogg Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. Wapswortn’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not desire to offer 
an amendment to this particular section, but I have an amend- 
ment to offer to another title of the bill, although it relates to 
river and harbor work. I am not certain whether the unani- 
mous-consent agreement made on yesterday would prohibit my 
explaining the amendment or not, if, indeed, an explanation is 
desired. However, I will offer the amendment at this time. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt the Senator from New 
York can obtain unanimous consent to explain his amendment 
for a reasonable time. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator's amendment propose to in- 
crease or decrease the appropriation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It makes no change in that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 22, line 9, after the 
numerals “$1,000,000,” it is proposed to insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That hereafter when in the opinion of the Secretary of 
War the change of station of an officer of the Corps of Engineers is 
primarily in the interest of river and harbor improvements, the mile- 
age and other allowances to which he may be entitled incident to such 
c snien of station may be paid from appropriations for such improve- 
ments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the amendment almost explains 
itself. The amendment is offered to the title“ Mileage of the 
Army,” on page 22. Under the amendment if the Chief of En- 
gineers, with the approval of the Secretary of War, desired to 
transfer a district engineer, for example, from the South 
Atlantic district te the Pacific coast and put him to work ona 
project out there for which he was especially fitted, and the 
work related solely to a river and harbor improvement, that 
officer’s mileage and transportation allowances could be charged 
against the appropriation for rivers and harbors rather than 
being taken out of the appropriation for mileage of the Army. 
The whole thing would amount to only about $4,000 or $5,000 a 


year. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
from New York a question I desire to say that I think the 
amendment is not worded quite properly. The amendment, I 
think, refers to the transfer being principally in the interest of 
river and harbor improvements. I desire to amend the amend- 
ment so that it shall read “solely in the interest of river and 
harbor improvements.“ 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The word used in the amendment is 
“primarily.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the word should be “solely,” and 
Isuggest that amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The difficulty in connection with that 
suggestion, as I understand it—although I am not certain that 
I would oppose the suggestion of the Senator from Florida—is 
that an Engineer officer while assigned to river and harbor 
work perhaps for one hour in a month might be required to fill 
out some blanks or make some kind of return to the War De- 
partment which did not relate to river and harbor work but 
that had to do with his status as an officer in the Regular Army; 
and if we put in the word “solely” it would, I fear, make the 
amendment quite useless. I think the word“ primarily covers 
it, and we can trust the Secretary of War to see that it is prop- 
erly administered. In any event the officer has to be paid, and 
the question is, Shall he be paid mileage and transportation 
allowances out of the appropriation “ Mileage of the Army” or 
out of the river and harbor appropriation? I believe in making 
river and harbor appropriations stand on their own feet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senater from Mississippi? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. An officer’s mileage and transportation 
allowances are generally carried, if I am not mistaken, in the 
military appropriation bill. Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, I see no reason why an oflicer’s 
mileage and transportation when he is engaged in river and 
harber work should not continue to be carried in the military 
appropriation bill, just as when he is doing any other charac- 
ter of work to which he might possibly be detailed. This can 
not mean anything except a thrust at the river and harbor bill; 
that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not desiring to present an 
amendment or anything of that kind, but there is an item in 
the bill concerning which I should like to Lave some informa- 
tion. I have a letter here which, perhaps, has been called to 
the attention of the Senator from New York with reference to 
the work which the War Department is doing in the way of 
ferreting out crimes and criminals, and so forth. This letter 
is under date of October 16, 1922. It is written by W. D. Long, 
first lieutenant, Seventh United States Infantry, intelligence 
officer. It says: 
geb e ata tlt 
potentially hostile to the Government of this country, or who seek to 
overthrow the Government by vio 

Then there is another paragraph, explanatory also: 

Not vase are we interested in these organizations because they have 
as their object the overthrow of the Goyernment but also because they 
attempt to undermine and subvert the loyalty of our soldiers. 

With the few scattered military posts in this part of the country, 
it is obviously impossible to cover all points as rou. as they 
should hence it is necessary in many cases to trust to the cooper- 
ation of law-enforcement officers whose duties and whose know’ 
of a particular locality give them a thorough insight into such matters. 

What I desire to ask the Senator from New York is: Under 
what authority of law is this work carried on? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, that work is not carried 


on. The officer who wrote that letter completely misstated the 


case. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to know that. I did not know what 
the facts were. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The thing: is very important, and I 
think we might as well get a clear understanding of it now. 
The young officer out at Vancouver Barracks was apparently 
carried away by his enthusiasm, for he certainly has described 
a state of affairs which does not exist and has not existed 
since the close of the World War. 3 

In that connection I desire to have put in the Recorp a letter 
addressed by the Secretary of War to Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
under date of January 30, together with another letter ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of War to Mr. W. G. Lee. Mr. 
Gompers, of course, is the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Mr. Lee is the president of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. I think it would be well if the letter 
to Mr. Gompers were read to the Senate now. The letter to 


Mr. Lee, being practically the same, need not be read; and 
following that I am going to ask to have put into the Recorp 
a statement as to just what the Military Intelligence Division 
does. The first letter I should like to have read, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 


read. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 30, 1923. 
Mr. SAMUEL 


GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 
201 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

Dran Mr. Gompmrs: It was recently brought to my attention that a 
young intelligence officer at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., had sent ont 
a circular letter to law-enforcement officials in the vicinity of that post. 
In this letter it is intimated that the intelligence service of the Arm 
is interested in the American Federation of Labor as an element 
tentially hostile to the Government of this country. I have since 
learned that this letter has been printed on page 122 of The Nation 
of January 81, 1928. í ; 

The Mili Intelligence Division does not conduct in time of peace 
any investigations of the nature indicated by the above-mentioned of- 
ficer. I am sure you will a with m t the utterly ridiculous 
assertion that the American eration of Labor should be considered 
as an or tion having as its object the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment should not even be accorded the dignity of a denial, I have di- 
rected a thorough in tion of this matter and propose to ak 
such corrective and disciplinary measures as may prove to be m 
sincerely regret this incident and hope that you will attach to 
the im ce which should be given to the thoughtless and im- 

action of a youn completely 
dwarfed bis judgment and 
Yours very truly, 


I 
on 
ma man whose enth 
secretion. 


Jons W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask to have the other letter and state- 
ment printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Ww Washington, January 30, 1923. 


. W. G. Lag, 

President Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEAR MR. LSE: It has recently come to my attention that the intelli- 

nce officer at Vancouver Barra Wash., has sent out a circular 
etter to law-enforcement officials of local communities, — — ig | that 
the Military Intelligence Division of the Army is interested in the 
railroad brotherhoods as elements potentially hostile to the 3 of 
3 95 This letter was printed on page 122 of the Nation, 
anua : 

The Military Intelligence Division conducts no investigations in tim: 
of peace of the nature Indicated in this young officer's letter. I teel 


2 that you will agree with me that his assertions are so absu 
that the War Department should not accord the dignity of a denial to 
Tey gg ecg that peer peep tg 13 TOOVAT ODON SRE ostile o iza- 
tion. have directed a thorough investigation of the matter shall 
apply. such corrective and disciplinary measures as may prove war- 
ranted. 
I sincerely regret this incident and trust that you will look upon it 
mmature action of a young man whose enthusiasm has com- 


oe as the 
pletely dwarfed his judgment. 
Yours very truly, 


Mr 


Jonn W. WEEKS, 
Secretary of War. 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF WAR GIVEN TO PRESS ON INCIDENT AT 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. 


It having recently come to the attention of the Secretary of War 
that the unauthorized activities of subordinate officers have in a few 
isolated instances occasioned the bility of a public misunderstand- 
ing of the proper function of military intelligence in time of peace, 
he has directed the publication of the following statement: 

The surveillance of domestic organizations or ps is not at all 
the purpose of the Military Intell: ce Division be authorized actiyi- 
acd of which are clearly set in Army Regulations, 10-15, as 

ows: 

“The Mili Inte ce Division is charged, in general, with 
those duties of e War Department General Staff which relate to the 
collection, evaluation, and mination of military information. 

“The Military Intelligence Division is specifically charged with the 
preparation of plans and policies and the suj of all activi 


3 
“ia tary be oe poy surveys and maps. 
“(2) The custody of the General Staff map and photograph col- 
lection. 


On. 
“(3) Military attachés, observers, and foreign-language students. 
“(a Intelligence personnel of all units. 5 
5) Liaison with other intelligence agencies of the Government and 
with yg A cg foreign military attachés and missions, 
“(6) and ciphers, 7 


0 

“(7) Translations. 

208 Relations with the press. 

Gi 9) Censorship in time of war.” 

During the World War our widespread military interests necessitated 
special measures which resulted in authority being given for the Mili- 
tary igo em Division to conduct investigations of far-reaching 
character. g the period of demobilization and contraction of the 
Military Establishment to a normal peace-time basis activities of this 
nature were erred as rapidly as seemed practicable to the proper 
civil agencies. 


Not only have the instructions which were In effect for the operation 
of the itary intelligence service during the war and shortly there- 
after been rescinded, but repeat since that time instructions have 
been issued emphasizing the fact that the military authorities are ex- 
p rohibited from making investigations in time of peace other 
than wi the Military Establishment. 

The follow paragraphs ted from the above-mentioned instruc- 
tions indicate the intention of the War Department: 
certain posts and stations along the coasts and frontiers where 
information in connection with actual or theoretical plans of defense is 
required, the necessity for intelligence officers is clear. It is also 
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necessary to appoint the intelligence officers prescribed by the tables of 
organization ana to employ them in their personnel in combat 
intelligence. But it is no longer necessary have intelligence officers 
at all posts and stations in the United States, as the conditions requir- 
ing their employment have long ceased to exist. 

With the foregoing in mind, a corps area commander will appreciate 
the necessity for giving his mal attention to see that his staff 
are correctly oriented as to intelligence work in general and as to its 
extremely limited application to domestic It is a case of not 
only reyoking obsolete orders and instructions but of guiding such intel- 

ce officers as are retained to a correct mental conception of the 
duties of military intelligence within the United States.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the matter now, 
no such work is being done? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None at all. 

Mr. BORAH. With reference to the American Federation of 
Labor or any other organization? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Or any other. 

I think, Mr. President, in order that that matter may be made 
perfectly clear, that I ought to read a few very short paragraphs 
from a statement issued by the Secretary of War on this in- 
cident: 

It haying recently come to the attention of the Secretary of War that 
the unauthorized activities of subordinate officers have in a few isolated 
instances occasioned the possibility of a public misunderstanding of the 
poe function of military intelligence in time of peace, he has directed 

e publication of the following statement: 

The surveillance of domestic organizations or groups is not at all the 
purpose of the Military Intelligence Division, the authorized activities 
of which are clearly set forth in Army Regulations, 10-15, as follows: 

“The Military Intelligence Division is charged, general, with those 
duties of the War Department General Staff which relate to the collec- 
tion, evaluation, and dissemination. of military information. 

“The Military Intelligence Diyision is specifically charged with the 
provers (oe of plans and policies and the supervision of all activities 
concerning : 

“*(1) Military topographical surveys and maps. 

1 s {3} The N of the General Staff map and photograph collec- 
on 


“*(3) Military attachés, observers, and foreign-language students. 
“*(4) Intelligence personnel of all units. 
“*(5) Liaison with other intelligence agencies of the Government and 
with duly accredited foreign military attachés and missions, 
“*(6) Codes and ciphers. 
„%) Translations. 


8) Relations with the press, 
“*(9) Censorship in time of war.““ 


That covers all the duties of military intelligence in time of 


peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I happen to know of 
some other amendments which Senators desire to offer. I hope 
they can arrange to offer them now. To-morrow we are to have 
a discussion on at least two amendments the proposers of 
which, I understand, are not ready to discuss them this after- 
noon. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr, President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptine CLERK. On line 15, page 38, after the word 
“hospital,” it is proposed to add the words: 
and $20,000 to build a heating plant for that part of the fort used by 
the School of Fire. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, this amendment proposes to 
reinstate in the bill an appropriation which was recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Within the last year the several 
schools of fire, so-called, that were located at various forts in 
the United States have been consolidated at Fort Sill, Okla., 
and they are occupying a part of the barracks there. It is a 
yery important function of the War Department, I visited the 
fort myself some time ago and visited this department. The 
buildings in which the School of Fire is conducted are not 
equipped with steam heat, They are heated by stoves, and the 
danger of fire is enormous. If a fire were to occur in those 
buildings to-day, the loss to the United States would be a million 
dollars or more, and yet they are there in this exposed condi- 
tion. The Budget Bureau, realizing this, recommended that 
$20,000 be appropriated to put in a heating plant by which these 
buildings could be heated by steam, but, for some reason, the 
House saw fit to leave it out and the Senate likewise. My 
amendment proposes to reinsert that item in the bill. 

By way of explanation, I may say that the School of Fire 
trains mechanics so that they may keep the airplanes in con- 
dition in time of war, keep the automobiles in condition in time 
of war, keep the cannon and mountings of the cannon in con- 
dition, and so forth. It trains men in those particular lines of 
a technical character. In order to train those men they have 


a lot of high-priced equipment, a lot of high-priced tools, a lot 
of high-priced machinery, which they tear down and rebuild 
in teaching these boys how to manipulate machinery and 
handle machinery and repair machinery. This is a very neces- 


sary adjunct of the War Department; and it is to avoid any 
possibility of loss by reason of fire that I am urging that this 
amendment be adopted. 

I offer the amendment and ask for its adoption. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it is true, as the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma says, that this item was contained in the 
Budget estimate and that it was left out by the House and left 
out by the Senate Committee on Appropriations. There is 
no doubt that this item and about seven others looking toward 
providing for new construction or new equipment at various 
Army stations and forts are desirable. The committee, in 
calculating the total of the bill and in examining a considerable 
number of new construction projects suggested by the Budget 
estimate, made up its mind that it could not possibly adopt 
them all and ask the Senate to pass the bill with such largely 
increased totals; so this item for the heating system at Fort 
Sill, as well as an item for continuing construction at Fort 
Sam Houston, an item for new construction at Fort Myer, Va., 
across the river here, half a dozen items for new construction 
at Hawaii, and two or three items for new construction in 
Panama have been necessarily left out. As I said upon a for- 
mer occasion, the bill has been turned lopsided by the vast 
increase in the river and harbor appropriation; and that in- 
crease, in the judgment of the committee, makes impossible for 
the time being the granting of these new construction projects 
in the Army itself. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRELD. Are any of the other things that the Sen- 
ator mentions in imminent danger of fire, as the buildings of 
this School of Fire are? 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Yes, Mr. President; in several ways 
the Government is in grave danger of losing property, either 
by absolute destruction or by deterioration. For example, in 
the Hawaiian Islands we have $7,000,000 worth of stores lying 
mostly in the open, covered by tarpaulins or temporary shack- 
like sheds, exposed in a tropical climate, Last year we ap- 
propriated for six storehouses. They have been built. This 
bill carries an appropriation for six more. The department 
wanted 18 more. We simply have not the money, At Pan-“ 
ama there is grave need for storage to shelter Army prop- 
erty in connection with the Panama defenses. At one side 
of the Isthmus there is no storage, and the Government prop- 
erty is wasted in constantly being transported across the 
Isthmus for use at both ends of the line. At Camp Eustis, 
Va., we have a regiment of Infantry living in the war-time can- 
tonments, run up with matches and glue. The Senator knows 
what they are like—probably the same type of buildings in 
which this School of Fire is housed at Fort Sill. 

Mr. HARRELD. No; the buildings are all right there. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The buildings at Camp Eustis are of 
the typical cantonment type. If they catch fire, and there is 
any wind blowing, the whole thing will go, and the whole 
regiment will be out of shelter, and probably most of its equip- 
ment will be lost. 

The Fort Myer project was to take care of that situation for 
building permanent quarters at Fort Myer, but the committee 
thought we could not allow all these requests. Every one of 
them is desirable. The request made by the Senator is abso- 
lutely reasonable, but when we got the bill up to the point 
where it was $21,000,000 above the Budget estimate the com- 
mittee was forced to make up its mind to refuse some of them. 

Mr. HARRELD. I would like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that is poor business? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is poor business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. e 

The Rrapine CLERK, On page 106, line 12, after the numer- 
als “$56,589,910” and before the period, insert the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That no part of that sum shall be expended for improve- 
ments on the Missouri River between St. Louis and Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is debate in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order on the 
river and harbor item, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate finishes its business this afternoon it recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask the 
Secretary to read the notice of an amendment of the rules 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the notice. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate I hereby give notice in writing that I will move to suspend 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI for the purpose of offering to the Army appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 13793) the following amendment: 

At the proper place insert the following: That the President is 
authorized and requested to invite the Governments with whieh the 
United States has diplomatic relations to appoint representatives to a 
conference to be held in the city of Washington, which shall be charged 
with the consideration of the causes and purposes of present military 
and naval expenditures, and the formulation of measures for the re- 
duction of land and naval armaments, for the improvement of industry 
and commerce, the assurance of public order, and the promotion of 
peace throughout the world.” 

Mr. STERLING. I offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 10, line 5, after the word 
“each,” strike out all down to and including the word “ regu- 
lations,” in line 9 on said page. 

Mr. STERLING. The language proposed to be stricken out 
by this amendment is as follows: 

Provided further, That hereafter civilians employed in the hostess 
and library services and paid from the appropriation for military post 
exchan may be appointed by the Secr: of War without 
to civil-service rules and regulations. 

I see no reason why these civilian employees, though con- 
nected with the Army service, should not be required to come 
under the civil-service rules. It would seem quite appropriate, 
indeed, that librarians, those who have the handling of the 
libraries at these posts, should be qualified, and their qualifica- 
tions and fitness tested by open competitive examinations, the 
same as other civilian employees of the Government. 

I want to say further that if in the case of any hostess at 
any post it is desirable that the civil-service rules relative to 
competitive examinations be waived, the President has the au- 
thority under the civil service law to waive the rules and make 
the appointment notwithstanding. There is no need that I can 
see of exempting either of these positions from the civil-service 
rules. I want to say that a like paragraph in the last Army 
appropriation bill contained no provision exempting these par- 
ticular classes of employees from civil-service examinations, 
and I see no reason why this bill should contain an exemption 
clause. I think the proviso should be stricken out. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I hope the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota will not prevail. The em- 
ployees in the hostess houses of the Army, so called, who are 
very few in number, and the librarians, are women, I think all 
f them women who accompanied troops during the war with 
Germany and engaged in the so-called welfare activities. They 
are experienced along these lines. The character of work which 
they have to do in Army posts and camps in running the hostess 
houses, which are the equivalent of clubs, at which the rela- 
tives and visitors of the soldiers may be received and made 
comfortable, and in the libraries where the soldiers come und 
go, taking out books, and where they are guided somewhat in 
their teading, is unlike the work done by anybody else among 
the civilian employees of the Government. I doubt if any civil- 
service examination could possibly determine whether an appli- 
cant for such a place was fit. 

These women are very carefully selected from among those 
who have had this experience. I think there are only 30 of 
them left. If there are any more than that, it is very few. I 
do not believe civil service should apply to them. It has not 
applied in the past. The examinations which they have had to 
take have been made up by the supervisor of the service under 
the approval, of course, of the commanding officers and the 
Secretary of War. The thing has been running beautifully, 
and there has not been a complaint against it. These women 
have performed a splendid service. They are highly respected 
by the officers and enlisted men with whom they come in con- 
tact every day, and I can see no reason for subjecting this little 
service to the rules and regulations of the National Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word in reply. I 
think the Civil Service Commission itself would be very well 
qualified to ascertain the duties and responsibilities of even 
hostesses at these various posts, and could frame examination 
questions accordingly and apply civil-service rules accordingly, 


erence 


With reference to thaf, if it is thought desirable that any one 
of these hostesses, or all of them, should be exempt from civil- 
service examination, the President of the United States can 
waive the civil-service rules which would require such an ex- 
amination. He is expressly authorized to do that. But it seems 
to me that there are good reasons for requiring the librarians to 
take the examinations. A man who is to take the place of a 
librarian ought to know something about books, about handling 
books, about the needs and tastes of those who call for books. 
He ought to be something of a guide and a director to those 
who seek to avail themselves of the libraries. I think this 
amendment ought to prevail. Where there is no good reason 
for the exemption, I do not like to see the civil-service require- 
ments set aside. Wherever there are civilian employees, unless 
good reasons are shown to the contrary, those employees ought 
to be subject to civil-service rules. I hope the amendment will 
prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 3, line 1, I move 
to strike out “$840” and to insert in lieu thereof “$1,140,” 
in order to equalize the salaries of these employees with the 
salaries paid similar employees in the Navy Department. I 
believe I understood the Senator from New York to say he has 
no objection to the amendment. I will ask the Secretary to 
report the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 3, line 1, after the words 
“13 telephone switchboard operators, at,” strike out “$840” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$1,140.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that should be adopted as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assured the Senator from Tennessee 
that I would not raise the point of order, for this reason, that 
we have an intolerable situation in the joint telephone ex- 
change of the War and Navy Departments. The telephone 
operators working for the Navy Department and sitting at 
the same switchboards alongside the War Department opera- 
tors are paid, as I recollect, about $400 or $500 a year more 
than the War Department operators. 

Mr. McKELLAR: Three hundred dollars more. The War 
Department operators are paid $840, while the Navy Depart- 
ment operators are paid $1,140. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I overstated it. It is $300 more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that in the reclassification 
this matter will be taken care of, and I suggest that we make 
the salaries the same this year, and let the committee handling 
the reclassification determine what is a fair salary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are a great many switch- 
board operators drawing $840 a year. That matter will be 
regulated as soon as the reclassification bill is enacted into law, 
which I expect will be the case before the close of the present 
session of Congress. In fact, I am quite sure it will pass. 
Therefore I make the point of order against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to give notice of a motion to sus- 
pend the rules and reoffer the amendment to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Pursuant to rule 40 of the standing rules of the Senate, I hereby 
give notice that I shall move to suspend rig ee 3 of rule 16, for 
the purpose of proposing to H. R. 13793 the ollowing, amendment : 

On page 3, line 1, to strike out 8840“ and insert “ $1,140.” 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on page 73, line 20, I 
move to strike out the numerals “$100” and to insert in lieu 
thereof " $40,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 73, line 30, under the 
heading of “Ordnance equipment for rifle ranges for civilian 
instruction,” the Senator from Iowa proposes to strike out 
“$100” and in leu thereof to insert $40,000,” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to state 
to the Senator that the committee took care of the rifle-practice 
proposition and went, I thought, considerably above the Budget 
estimate. On the trophy matter we also raised the amount, 
because of the information which the Senator gave before the 
committee. But the proposition now presented by the Senator 
has not been estimated for and was not reported by the com- 
mittee. I think the committee feel that the amount should not 
be increased. I am constrained, therefore, to make a point of 
order against the amendment on the ground that it was not 
estimated for and not reported by a standing committee. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 20 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

: FRED G. LEITH. 

Mr. GERRY. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 855) for the 
relief of Fred G. Leith, United States Navy, and I submit a 
report (No. 1116) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the service rendered by Fred G. Leith, 
United States m in the Army of the United States during the 
World War shall considered as if rendered in the Navy of the 
United States for all purposes connected with continuous service in 
e 7 of the United States, and that the Secre of the Navy be, 
an e 


neren?, authorized and directed to cause the records of the 
said Fred G. Leith in the Navy Department to be corrected to conform 
with this authorization, to the end that the said Fred G. Leith shall 
be entitled to all , benefits, and emoluments conferred by law or 
regulation for continuous service in the Navy of the United States. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
LANDS IN SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 3892) authorizing the State of 
California to bring suit against the United States to determine 
title to certain lands in Siskiyou County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments, 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“That,” to strike out “in any suit” and insert “consent is 
hereby given that a suit or suits may be”; and on page 2, at 
the end of line 11, after the numerals 1905,“ to insert “and 
in any such suit,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That consent is hereby given that a suit or 
suits may be instituted by or in behalf of the State of California in 


the N Court of the United States to determine the r 
and in 
f the of California entitled “An act authoriz- 
nited States Government to lower the water levels of any or 
e, Goose Lake, and Clear Lake, situated in Siskiyou and 
odoc Counties, and to use any part or all of the beds of said lakes 
mation operations conducted by the Reclamation Service of the United 
prev ao ceding to the United States all the right, title, interest, 
or e 
lowe’ of the water levels of any or all of said lakes not 
of by the State,” appeores February 3, 1905, and in i ; 
nited 
States tested and determined if the Se 
5 a part to such sult n 
United States is authorized and directed to def th h 
and interest of the United States to such land or 227 part " nite iais 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
read the third time, and passed. 
RECESS. 
recess in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, February 9, 1923, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 
NOMINATIONS, 
lative day of February 5), 1923. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 
western district of Michigan, vice Herman O'Connor, resigned, 
effective March 1, 1923. 
Mrs. Eva A. Brittain, of Colorado, to be register of the land 
office at Leadville, Colo, ; 
Lakeview, Oreg.; and 
Hlzie K. Fritts, of Washington, to be register of the land office 


alleged to have been ceded a such State to the United 8 
the 
alt 3 pri following lakes: Lower or Little Klamath Lake, Tule or 
for the storage of water in connection with the irrigation and recla- 
of the State of Callfornia to any lands uncovered by the 
already 
suit the right, title, and i est of such State and of the nit 
be full, 
Upon the request of such Secre the Attor General of the 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 8 (legis- 
Martin Brown, of Michigan, to be United States marshal, 
REGISTERS OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Frank P. Light, of Oregon, to be register of the land office at 
at Waterville, Wash, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 8 
(legislative day of February 5), 1923. 7 


POSTMASTEBS. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Daniel G. Thomas, Colton. 


IOWA, 
Glen C. Briggs, Brandon. 

Mayme A. Kneeland, Clermont. 
Cornelius A. Rubly, Elma. 

Albert E. Fentress, Greeley, - 
Smiley B. Hedges, Kellerton. 
Otho O. Yoder, West Branch. 
Charles F. Chambers, West Union. 


KAN SAS. 
Lewis Pickrell, Minneapolis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


John C. Angus, Andover. 

Erastus T. Bearse, Chatham. 
Merritt C. Skilton, East Northfield, 
Herbert W. Damon, Framingham, 
Sadie G. Donahue, Huntington, 
Thomas Fisken, Ludlow. 

Elmer E. Landers, Oak Bluffs. 
Robert M. Lowe, Rockport. 

George Hall, Smiths, 

Amasa W, Baxter, West Falmouth,’ 


MICHIGAN, 
Josephine O'Leary, Carrollton. 
William C. Thompson, Midland. 
OHIO. 
Charles C. McMaken, Covington. 


Herbert E. Whitney, Danville. 
William M. Carlisle, Gambier. 


TENNESSEE. 


Frances S. Pickering, Carthage. 
Clarence E. Locke, Ethridge. 
Merle Morgan, Graysville. 
Willis F. Arnold, Jackson, 
Harold T. Hester, Portland. 


TEXAS, 


Charles J. Hostrasser, Hearne. 
Daniel B. Gilmore, McGregor. 


UTAH, 


Ralph Guthrie, Salt Lake City. 
Alfred L. Hanks, Tooele. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspar, February 8, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We bless Thee, our Father in heaven, that the tabernacle of 
God is with men and within its folds we have a refuge in 
every time of need. O in a world of so many stricken hopes 
we thank Thee for the shadow and the shelter of the Most 
High! Lead us to believe that there is instruction, discipline, 
and blessing in faithfulness to duty. O let us care for our 
characters. May not failure nor weakness mar the beauty and 
the force of the fine qualities of manhood. As we abide in Thy 
mercy, may we trust Thee, obey Thee, and honor Thee, through 
Christ, our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr, HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege, and base it on an article which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman wait until some unani- 
mous requests of Members can be considered? 

Mr. HERRICK. I withhold it for that long and no longer. 


- of Federal laws, nor have any of the States (wit 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Hoch, for three days on account of illness. 

Mr. Krxprep, indefinitely on account of illness. 

Mr. RAMsEYER, for eight days on account of sickness in family. 

Mr. ScEL, for five days on account of sickness in family. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma rises to a 
question of personal privilege. The Chair will first recognize 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the Chair will permit, I want to ask leave 
to extend my remarks by printing a couple of little editorials, 
one from the Outlook of January 31, 1928, one from the 
American Economist of February 2, 1923, and a letter from 
Jobn II. Wigmore of January 15, 1923. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectoin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. On what subject? 

Mr. LITTLE. On my code. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The editorials and letter are as follows: 

[The Outlook, January 31, 1923.) 
LITTLE’S BIG BOOK. 

Citizens who are not Jawyers will be surprised to learn that there 
has been no digest and codification of Federal laws since 1878. Never 
before has such a time elapsed in the publishing of a compendium 
one single excep- 
tion) allowed their statutes to go uncodified for 25 years. Every 
lawyer knows what a tedious and intricate piece of work it is to 
find out what the law of the United States is on any given topic. 
There has been a general and definite demand for some recognized 
and authoritative work of the kind needed, 

Now, Mr. EDWARD C. LITTLE, of Kansas, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws for the House of Representatives, 
has completed such a work and the House has twice approved of the 
book as valuable and needed. The Senate, however, for some reason 
or other, seems to hang fire on this matter, although a high authority 
in legal literature, Dean Wigmore, of Northwestern University, bas 
declared: The state of things has now become intolerable. Since 
the completion of your draft revision the failure to act has become 
a disgrace on the part of Congress, The shame of leaving the Fed- 
eral laws in this condition is no longer excusable on any ground.” 

To-day, if anyone wants to know precisely what the Federal statute 
Jaw is on any individual point, he can not be sure that he is right 
until he has examined minutely 36 volumes of statutes. He is ‘ee 
if he finds what he wants even then, for many enactments on indi- 
vidual points are hidden away in appropriation bills or under other 
misleading titles, and even the most accurate and painstaking of in- 
dexers of the 36 volumes may easily overlook some reference which 
might be pounced . greedily by a contesting attorney. 

chere are many things which ought to be done in the few weeks 
remaining of the present session of Congress. It is to be hoped 
that this greatly needed piece of legislation will not be neglected. 

[The American Economist, February 2, 1923.) 
CODIFICATION OF UNITED STATES STATUTES. 


he most important bills pending in Congress, if not the most 
e all, is H. R. 12, a bili to consolidate, codify, revise, and 
reenact the general and 1 laws of the United States in force 
March 4, 1919. This bill should be so amended as to Include all laws 
in force on March teats so as to bring the codification of United 
tatutes up to date. 

Os can not — why this bill for the codification of laws of a perma- 
nent character has not been passed before, unless, indeed, there is some 
truth in the suggestion which has been advanced that the delay has been 
due to the opposition of law-book publishing houses. 

The United States Statutes at e cover a lot of “dead wood "— 
that is, laws which have been repealed and are no longer in force and 
laws which are of a temporary nature, and hence not now applicable. 
The multiplicity of such out-of-date laws is confusing, even to prac- 
ticing lawyers. It is necessary to scan a number of volumes to ascer- 
tain if any given law is now in force or has been repealed. A single 
“glip” in such scanning is likely to give rise to needless confusion, 
loss, and delay. It is in every way desirable that the laws now in 
force shall be gathered together in one volume and that all laws not in 
force shall be omitted from such volume. 

The said bill includes the codification of all the said laws in force 
up to March 4, 1919, and has been most carefully prepared under the 
direction of the House Committee on Reyision of the Laws, of which 
Hon. Epwarp C. LITTLE, of Kansas, is chairman. Although the said 
codification has been most e scanned since it was first intro- 
duced, no errors therein have been discovered. 

We sincerely hope and earnestly urge that this valuable contribution 
to our laws be enacted into law. There is everything to be said in favor 
of such action and no good reason to be urged against it. 


JANUARY 15, 1923. 


[After a pause.) The 


Hon. RICHARD P. Ernst, ` 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR ERNST: I have been very hopeful that the Senate 
would proceed to the prompt enactment of the new United States code 
passed by the House a year ago last May. During the past year I have 
used the copy of it in’ preparing a new edition of my tise on 
Evidence, and have been through every page of the work and find it 
entirely satisfactory. For 20 months it has lain in the hands of your 

m ee, 

1 there any reason you care to give explaining the delay? 
Very truly yours, 
JoHN H. Wiemors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma will state 
his question of privilege. 

Mr. HERRICK. I base it on the slanderous and libelous 


article from the Washington Herald of February 6, which I 
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send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to be read, and then I want 
to address the House in denial thereof and at the conclusion of 
my remarks ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. Does the article libel the gentleman in his 
personal or representative capacity? 

Mr. HERRICK. Well, principally representative, for the 
reason that I went at 11 o’clock on the 5th and warned them 
not to publish the article, and they scoffed at me and the whole 
Congress and told me that they did not care about me or any 
Congressman or the whole Congress put together, or what I did 
or Congress to the contrary. In other words, they thought they 
were bigger than Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the statement does not—the 
Chair will look at the article if the gentleman will send it to the 
Chair. [After examining the article.] The Chair very clearly 
thinks that this simply criticizes the gentleman personally. 

Mr. HERRICK. I consider it is an insult to the House of 


“Representatives of the United States, and I think, owing to the 


contempt that this paper has expressed toward the House, it is 
up to the House to take action. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see anything in it at- 
tacking the House or attacking the gentleman in his repre- 
sentative capacity. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. HERRICK. They simply intimate they have no respect 
for the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. This paper does not 

Mr. HERRICK. I understand they say that in defiance of 
warning to the contrary. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Can not we have the article read to 
the House? [Cries of “No!” and “Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman does not 
bring himself within the rule, and the Chair does not see that 
any question of personal privilege is raised. 

CONFERENCE REPORT, POS? OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 12, 


and 13, 
O. B. Siem, 
Martin B. MADDEN, 
CHAS. F. OGDEN, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 
C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
THOMAS STERLING, 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18593) making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

On No.7: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, rela- 
tive to the carrying of foreign mail on American steamships. 

On No. 12: Strikes out the language, inserted by the Senate, 
providing for the continuance of the Joint Postal Commission 
until June 80, 1924. 

On No. 18: Corrects section number. 

C. B. Stur, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

Cuas, F. OGDEN, 

Epwarp T. TAYLOR, 

©. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. MADDEN.. Mr. Speaker, IL ask for a vote. oe ston E Thomas Webster 
The question was taken, and the conference report was Scott, mich. Sullivan, Teadwag Ld oy tal 
agreed to. E Tenn. Tague Vinson Wise 
AMENDING SECTION 100, JUDICIAL CODE OF THE UNITED STATES: | Siesa pe nas Gan Ver Wosdz und 
Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the Speaker's Seriei Mich. Taylor, N. J. Wason Yates 
„table the bill H. R. 10817 and agree to the Senate amendments, | Stiness Ten Eyck Watson Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill with Senate amendments, the title 
of which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill 4 75 R. 10817) to amend: section 100 of the Judictal Code of | 


the United States. 
The Senate amendments were read. 


The question was taken, and the Senate amendments were 


agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr: SNELL. Mr: Speaker 

The SPEAKER: For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SNELE, I desire to present a privileged report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

The SPBAKER: For the consideration of a bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir: 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is before the House 
the unfinished business of Tuesday, which: comes up under a 
rule, and the Chair thinks he ought to recognize the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order of 
no quorum. 

Mr. SNELL, May I make a statement for a minute? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma with- 
hold for a moment? 

Mr: HERRICK. I will ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I weuld like to have some definite 
understanding as to when E shall call up this matter. It is in 
reference to the migratory bird act. I have had it for several 
months, there have been several agreements as to the time for 
calling it up, and I would like to know when the Speaker will 
recognize me for that purpose? 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas: Mr. Speaker, the gentleman. from 
Oklahoma made a point. of no quorum. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] can not proceed under the rules in the 
absence of & quorum, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdrew it temporarily. 
The Chair will state, in answer to the gentleman from Texas, 
that the Chair intends to recognize the gentleman from Okla- 
homa presently, 

Mr, HERRICK. I merely withheld it. I make the point of 
no quorum. [Laughter.]} 

The SPHAKER, The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dominick Jacoway Malone 
Ansorge Drane Jeffers, Ala. Mansfield 
Appleby Dunbar Johnson, Miss. Michaelson 
Atkeson. Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Mills 
Blakeney Dyer Jones, Pa. Moore, III. 
Boies Fairfield Kahn orim 
Bond Faust Keller: Mott 
Bowers Fish Kelley, Mich. Mudd 
Brennan Focht Kendall Murphy 
Britten Foster paces + Newton, Mo, 
Brooks, Pa. Frear O'Brien 
Bulwinkle Free King O'Connor 
urdick Freeman Kirkpatrick pak 
Burke French Kitchin rne 
Burton Frothingham Kleezka Overstreet 
Butler Gahn Kline, N. Y. — 
Carew Garner Knight P: G 
Carter Gensman Parker, N. Y. 
Chandler, N: X. Gilbert Kreider Paul 
Chandler, Okla, Goodykoontz Kunz Perlman 
Classon Gorman Larson, Minn Petersen 
Clouse Gould Lee, N.Y. Radeliffe 
Codd Graham, Pa. Lehlbach Rainey, Ala. 
Connally, Tex. Greene, Vt. Lineberger Ransley 
Connolly, Pa. Henry Logan Reber 
Crugo Hieks McArthur W. V: 
Crowther. Hoch Mepuflle Riddick 
Cullen Hogan McFadden Riordan 
Davis, Minn. Hooker McLaughlin, Nebr. Robertson 
Davis, Tenm Huek: MeLaughlin, Pa. Rodenberg 
Dempsey Hutchinson McPherson 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 271 Members. have answered 


to their names. A quorum is present. 


Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further proceedings: under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with further: proceedings under 
the call. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the 


privileges of the House. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his question of ` 


privilege. 
Mr. BLANTON. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that any untrue 
Statement about a Member published in the public pres 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a point of order, 
I make the point of order that the gentleman ean not rise 
to a question of the privileges of the House without offering 
a resolution or something. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am going to offer something: that repre- 
sents the privileges of the House, a question of privilege 


which requires no resolution, 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make that point 


of order. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Indiana. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PORTER} is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of priv- 
ilege of the whole House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman stated that before, and the 


| Chair has overruled it. 


Mr. BLANTON. - Does the Speaker hold that it has ceased 


to he a privilege for a Member of this House to raise a ques- 
tion of privilege? 


The SPEAKER. The Speaker sustains the point of order 


made by the gentleman from Indiana’ [Mr. SANDERS]. 


Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
Mr. Speaker, and make the point of order that. the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Hun] had raised a question of privi- 
lege. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration. of the bill H. R. 13880. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point’ of order that the gentie- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hexricx] has raised a question of 
persenal privilege by submitting to the Speaker a decument 
whieh shows that he has been brought into ridicule by the 
press. 

The SPEAKER. That is a different question. The gentle- 
man is shifting his ground. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick}, who is a Member of Con- 
gress, and has some rights here, has submitted to the Speaker a 
document which I hold in my hand, which. he claims to be un- 
true, and which has brought not oniy him into ridicule but the 
membership of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the gentleman to 
state wherein it has brought the membership. of the House into 
ridicule. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Oklahoma states that 
these statements are absolutely unfounded and without basis, 
Here are the press headlines: 

su Follies beauty, etc. Rival A 
aaia Now. be styles himself the 8 8 . os 


sleuths to get even. Bigger fish in the sea. Dare-devil Congressman, 
jilted by Miss Nettie Morrison, clerk: at Veterans“ Bureau, 


Mr. MxONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am stating facts which constitute a privi- 
lege of a Member of this House, and you cam not sidetrack it. 
He has got rights here, and you can not down him. I am not 
responsible for his being here; but, being here, he has rights. 
[Applause- } 

The SPEAKER. Any Member of Congress has the right to 
raise the question of privilege. of. the House. Any gentleman 
has the right to raise the question of his awn privilege, but the 
Chair is not aware of any precedent where one gentleman can 
rise to a question of personal privilege respecting another gen- 
tleman. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


But a Member can rise to a point of order, 
where the privileges of the House have been denied another 
Member in the House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
order that the gentleman’s point of order comes too late in that 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 


transaction. That is past. He can not now interpose a point 
of order with reference to a transaction that happened five 
minutes before. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point of no quorum was made by Mr. 
Herrick immediately after the ruling, so there has been no other 
business transacted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Chair has held that the article does not 
affect the gentleman from Oklahoma in his representative ca- 
pacity, and therefore there is no question of privilege presented. 

Mr. BLANTON. The article brings ridicule upon the Con- 
gress of the United States and upon the whole House of Repre- 
sentatives in particular. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. With reference to that the gen- 
tleman must offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Sanprrs] and overrules the point 
of order of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. I 
want to see if the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick] has 
any rights. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to lay that appeal upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman from Wyoming 
moves to lay the appeal on the table. 

The question being taken, the motion of Mr. MONDELL was 
agreed to. 

Accordingly the appeal was laid on the table. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On motion of Mr. Porter, the House resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 13880) for the 
reorganization and improvement of the foreign service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, with Mr. SANDERS of 
Indiana in the chair. r 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the bill from the point where he stopped on Tuesday. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: : 

Sec. 7. That on the date on which this act becomes effective the 
Secretary of State shall certify to the President, with his recommenda- 
tion in each case, the record of efficiency of the several secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service, consuls general, consuls, vice consuls of career, 
consular assistants, interpreters, and student interpreters then in 
office, and shall, except in cases of persons found to merit reduction in 
rank or dismissal from the service, recommend to the President the 
ie name td without further examination, of those then in office 
as ows: 

Series of class 1 designated as counselors of embassy and con- 
suls general of classes 1 and 2 as foreign service officers of class 1. 

taries of class 1 designated as counselors of legation and consuls 
general of class 3 as foreign service officers of class 2. 

Secretaries of class 1 not designated as counselors, consuls general 
oH Soy 4, and consuls general at large as foreign service officers of 
class 

Secretaries of class 2, consuls general of class 5, and consuls of 
classes 1, 2, and 3 as foreign service officers of class 4. 

Consuls of class 4 as foreign service officers of class 5. 

Ag rier of class 8 and consuls of class 5 as foreign service officers 
of class 6. 

Consuls of class 6 as foreign service officers of class 7. 

8 of class 4 and consuls of class 7 as foreign service officers 
0 ass 8. 

Consuls of classes 8 and 9 as foreign service officers of class 9, 

Vice consuls of career, consular assistants, interpreters, and student 
interpreters as foreign service officers, unclassified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish the gentleman hav- 
ing the bill in charge would give to the House a statement of 
the increases in the salaries in these respective grades of secre- 
taries and consuls that will be provided by this section. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman will turn to the hearings at 
pages 27 to 29, inclusive, he will find a rather elaborate chart 
showing both the present salaries, the present grades, and the 
number of individuals in each grade, on the one hand, and 
showing, second, the proposed grades and the number of indi- 
viduals in each of the new grades. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have a copy of the hearings before me, 
They are rather elaborate. Can not the gentleman give the 
information to the House in a general way how much perma- 
nent increase Is provided under this new arrangement? 

Mr. ROGERS. Speaking very generally, the increases on the 
consular side of the service as compared with the present scale 
of salaries will be about 14 per cent. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is well aware that the number of consular officers 
very largely exceeds the number of diplomatic officers, the pro- 


portion being approximately 520 consular officers and 120 dip- 
lomatic officers. 

When I say that the increase in salary for consular officers 
is 14 per cent I am comparing the present salary schedule with 
the proposed salary schedule. 

I have before me a memorandum showing the average sal- 
aries of consular officers as of the year 1907 when the new 
merit classification was first introduced into the Consular Serv- 
ice. The average salary in 1907 was about $3,400. The aver- 
age salary to-day is about $3,600. Thus in the last 16 years 
the average salary in the Consular Service has been increased 
about $200, although the responsibilities of the service and the 
cost of living have increased pretty generally since that time. 
The proposed increase, being about 14 per cent, would add 
$300 or $400 to the average salary of to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman’s standard of estimates 
a correct one in view of the fact that the number of consular 
officers has been increased so generally since 1907, especially 
those of the lower classes, by consular assistants and deputy 
consuls? Have not the salaries of the principal consular 
officers been decidedly increased over what the gentleman’s 
statement would seem to indicate? Take the case of the 
principal consuls at leading ports—— 

Mr. ROGERS. There has been no increase whatever in the 
salarjes of the principal officers in the last 16 years. Such 
salary increases as have come about have been increases in 
the salaries of the $2.000 and $3,000 classes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, In these respective grades, what increases 
will be provided, for instance, in the case of consuls general 
of classes 1 and 2, and how much in the case of consuls general 
in classes 3 and 4, and so on? 

Mr. ROGERS. The consul general of class 1 is reduced from 
$12,000 to $9,000, saving the salaries of the present occupants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are only two of those I believe. 

Mr. ROGERS. Only two, and one of them immediately re- 
tires because he is now over 65 years of age. The only one 
whose salary will be spared to him through his occupancy is 
Consul General Skinner, at London. He gets $12,000, and, by 
a saving clause in this bill, his salary is protected as long as he 
is in the service. His successor will receive not more than 


000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wil! the gentleman give us information as 
to the increases provided for in the other grades of consular 
officers? 

Mr. ROGERS. The increase in the salary of the consul gen- 
eral of class 3, for example, is $2,000. I will not read them all, 
but I will give illustrative ones. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just give the leading ones, the increases in 
the salaries of the leading consular officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that my time be 
extended five minutes in order that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts may complete his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. The increase in the salary of consul of class 
5 will be $500, and that is true also of consuls of classes 6 
and 7. There are only a very few consuls as to whom the 
increase will be over $1,000, and the vast majority of cases will 
remain either fixed or will have increases at most of $500. The 
gentleman can see that that must be so from the fact that 14 
ner cent is the average increase over the whole service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had some difficulty in bringing 
myself to the conclusion that this interchangeability feature of 
having consuls transferred to the Diplomatic Service is really a 
valuable provision. The duties of the consular officers are 
different from those of the secretarial force connected with the 
Diplomatie Service. One is business, and the other is diplomacy. 
Originally it was contemplated to retain intact the consular 
branch of the service and not merge them under one general 
head as foreign-service officers. There may be occasional in- 
stances where a man has occupied the post of a consular office 
and may have a turn for diplomatic service, but I do net think 
there have been many instances in the history of our Govern- 
ment where consular officers have been transferred to the 
Diplomatie Service or where they desired to be transferred to 
the secretarial force of the Diplomatic Service. If I am in 
error, I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman permit me to say that 
almost every question which comes before our foreign service 
to-day does involve diplomacy or international relationships po- 
litically on the one hand and international trade on the other 
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hand? I think that has become especially true in the years 
during and succeeding the war. Secretary Hughes in his tes- 
timony before the committee laid great stress on the importance 
of having men in each service who were trained in the functions 
belonging to both services. 

The gentleman suggests that relatively few consuls would 
want to be transferred to the Diplomatie Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To the secretarial force of the diplomatic 
side, which the bill provides for. 

Mr. ROGERS. As a matter of mathematics alone there is 
much force in the gentleman’s suggestion, because, as I said, 
there are four or five times as many consular officers as diplo- 
matic, and there will not be enough places to take care of all 
the consuls. But my view of the principal utility of this in- 
terchangeable provision is that under it we shall send our young 
men to school in the consulates. There we shall give them a 
thorough grounding in the practical side of business represen- 
tation abroad so that later, as their fitness makes it proper, 
they can be transferred to diplomatic work. They will have 
acquired a fundamental grasp of international trade and com- 
merce that is going to make them immeasurably more useful to 
themselves and to the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To me it seems that it is going to be diffi- 
cult to apply a new name to a service like the Consular Serv- 
ice that has been applied almost since the development of the 
Government. I recognize the value that will be attained along 
the lines of suggestion of the gentleman and as described by 
our eminent Secretary of State, but I have doubts still whether 
it would not have been better to retain separately by designa- 
tion and classification the two respective services. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. - Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I am very 
glad to believe that the bill reported by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee will add materially to the efficiency of our foreign 
activities. I think one of the most valuable contributions to 
the service will be the advantage that we can take of the ex- 
perience of the men in the Consular Service and of the experi- 
ence of the men in the Diplomatic Service and the interchange- 
ability of these services. Where we find a man in either of 
the services who by years of work has acquired knowledge and 
experience that is valuable to the Government, we should be 
able to take advantage of that experience. It will be done in 
other lines of business, at least in other lines of successful 
business, and the weakness of our Government in the past has 
been that we have really had no permanent foreign staff that 
could work to a well-defined policy. This is the entering wedge 
of a permanent policy to be fixed by the Government, under 
which we will have in the service men who are educated for 
the service, whether they receive the education in the consu- 
lar activities or in the diplomatic. And as years go by the 
United States will find itself able to cope with the representa- 
tives of foreign nations, because we are henceforth to be able 
to take advantage of the knowledge of men whether they have 
been theretofore in the Diplomatic or in the Consular Service. 

After this bill becomes a law we are to be able to take a 
man out of either service and put him into the other service, 
not because we want to favor the man but because we want 
to improve the service. What is there simpler than that? 
What is more worth while than to lay the foundation for effi- 
ciency, permanency, and knowledge in the great Government 
service that has to do with the activities of the world? We 
have never been looked upon as qualified to speak, because we 
have not been able to bring men into the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service except men who were rich enough to pay their 
own way. This will help in a large measure, not only to take 
advantage of the experience acquired by these men, but it will 
democratize the service and encourage those who have to make 
a livelihood out of the position they occupy to know that the 
position not only is permanent but that they are to be permit- 
ted to retire with some pension after a life of faithful service. 
There is no opportunity for these men to acquire a competency 
as a result of the service, and if they give their lives to the 
country and the country is able to profit by that life of service 
and experience, what is there more just than to say to the 
men who do that, after a long period of devotion and service, 
the Government will see to it to the extent that it will be the 
instrumentality in having a fund paid into the Treasury out 
of their own purses so that when they grow old they may not 
fear the poorhouse. {Applause.] 

The Government is not going to pay this annuity. The men 
pay this annuity themselves, and the annuities that are paid 
te the men in ether branches of the service require men and 
women to whom they are paid to pay 2} per cent of their 
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earnings into the fund, while this bill provides that the men in 
this service shall be required to pay 5 per cent of their earn- 
ings into the fund. That is much more than is required in any 
other branch of the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the gentleman's opinion that this 
annuity fund should be self-sustaining? 

Mr. MADDEN. It will be substantially self-sustaining. I 
have figures prepared by the Bureau of Efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment which indicate that the total maximum cost of the 
annuity between 1940 and 1945—and that will be the peak— 
will be $400,000, but included within that $400,000 is $50,000 
which is proposed to be appropriated in this bill, which I 
understand is to be eliminated, so that it will be only $350,000. 
Of the total amount of the cost, the highest amount to be paid 
by officials into the fund will be paid between 1940 and 1945 
and will amount to $150,000, and the highest amount paid by 
the Government will be paid within the same period and will 
amount to $250,000, from which should be deducted the $50,000 
that is proposed to be appropriated in this bill, so it will 
amount to only $200,000. That will be the most the Government 
will ever be called upon to pay, and as we proceed beyond 1945 
up to 1965 there will be no expense to the Government as far 
as I can see. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from IIlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that we are not doing any injustice to 
the Treasury of the United States when we make this pro- 
vision. On the other hand, we are acting as trustees—and 
when I say “ we,” I mean the country—of the men who are de- 
voting their lives to the service of the country, and we are 
investing their contributions from a fund which will after- 
wards be used to meet the annuities that may be required as the 
result of this law. 

This chart which I have, and which has been prepared after 
great study, indicates that the total number of officials in the 
service July 1, 1922, was 635; that the pay roll July 1, 1922, 
was $2,288,000; and that the pay roll under the reorganization 
provided in this bill will amount to $2,842,500. That brings 
the cost to $500,000 above the present law, when it reaches its 
maximum, but it will not cost anything to speak of for some 
time to come. It is true that the compensation of the men will 
be more, and it should be more. The bill, while seeming to 
cost $500,000 and odd more for compensation, really costs no 
such sum, because to-day we have $200,000 expended for post 
exchange, appropriated under the present act, which under 
this act will be incorporated in the expense that I have just 
alluded to, so that if we deduct the $200,000 from the $525,000 
we will have less than $350,000 as a maximum additional cost 
for a service that will be so much better that dollars do not 
measure it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The statement made by the gentleman 
from Illinois that the retirement fund in 1955 or 1958 will not 
cost the Government anything is directly counter to the state- 
ment made in the hearings, on page 31, and to the position of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rogers], the author 
and the sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I made a mistake on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It states this— 

As already stated, this total in 1958 will reach approximately 
$646,800, In that year and for all following years the appropriation 
by the Government will have to be 8646, 800, less $142,500, or $504,300. 

In view of that statement, I am desirous of ascertaining the 
gentleman's opinion whether these men who are going to re- 
ceive a living salary with retirement besides—— 

Mr. MADDEN. They pay for the retirement. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Whether they should not bear the expense 
of their retirement, in so far as the annuities under this bill 
are concerned, rather than having an annual charge on the 
Government after 1958 of $500,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. When I said there was to be no expense 


attached te the Government at a given period I was making my 
own statement. I believed that when I said it from the calcu- 
lations that I had made, but the expert says that in 1965 it 
will cost the Government $260,000, and it will cost the officers 
$177,000, and in 1995 it will cost the Government $212,000 and 
the officers $153,000. So that at no time, even assuming the 
gentleman's position, will it be possible for the Government to 


1923. 
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be called upon to pay more than $260,000.a. year, and that will 
be at the peak. The Government is paying something toward 
the annuities paid to other employees of the Government, but 
those employees pay in only 2} per cent of their earnings, 
while these people are required to pay under this act 5 per cent. 
Why should there be any difference?) Why should the Govern- 
ment discriminate against these people? Is it beeause they are 
not loyal, is it because they are not unselfish, is it because they 
have less knowledge and are of less value to the Government 
than employees engaged in other lines of Government activity? 
Why should not the Government treat all its employees on a 
basis of equality? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘The gentleman said the additional 
amount of $350,000 would probably be required. Is it not true 
that the amount is $328,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is: hardly worth while to quarrel about 
the difference. I do not pretend to have the exact figures in 
everything I say. I am speaking approximately, speaking gen- 

erally. Iam speaking about the fundamental principle involved, 

and if my figures are not exactly correct I hope the gentle- 
men on the floor will not think it is because I have any desire 
to state them incorrectly, but rather that I simply want to 
state what I have to say in round figures, and that I am 
speaking as to the advisability of the policy and the effect that 
it will have on the foreign relations. of the Government of the 
United States in its transactions with the governments of the 
world. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments. thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 

- amendments: thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 8, strike out the words “ record of efficiency.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment, I 
want to say to my Republican friends on the other side of the 
aisle, to save you and your party from embarrassment, There 
should be no bill passed by this Congress with any reference 
made to any record of efficiency. In one particular, however, 
I might say that you grade up 100 per cent in efficiency, in one 
particular only, and that is through machine action in creating 
new positions and raising salaries. You grade up 100 per cent 
on that subject. 

It was your record on efficiency that figured in the last election 
that reduced your majority here from 170 down to 20 in the 
coming House. I want to give you my view; it may not be 
worth anything, yet I want to give you my judgment of the 
comparison of efficiency of our two great parties here in the 
House. On my side of the aisle when the Democratic Party 
sends a man to Congress he comes here as an individual, with 
some individuality about him. He can speak his sentiments, he 
ean vote his own conclusions. When you Republicans send a 
man here he comes here merely as part of a machine. When he 
announces for office he is part of a machine. He is elected by a 
machine. He comes here and votes with a machine; he is con- 
trolled by a machine. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. He has no rights except what the machine 
gives to him. Why, the humblest man of the Democratic Party, 
when the Democrats send him to the great House of Representa- 
tives, has the right to be heard; he is on a parity with every 
other Member; he has got a place here; he is something else 
besides a salary drawer; but when you send a man here you 
may have picked him out as the best you had in his district, you 
may have picked him out as the most available man for that 
office in the district and had your machine bring him here, and 
when he comes here and votes he must approve salary-raise bills 
like this that increases the salaries of the consular office 
$328,000 a year and then an additional $500,000 for retirement, 
and you machine vote him to pass these sort of bills. You 
machine vote him to pass your sugar bill, you machine vote 
him to pass your subsidy bill, but when the newspapers malign 
and exploit him, when the newspapers bring him into ridicule, 
when the newspapers make a monkey both out of him and your 
party, then your great Republican Party that sent him here 
will not even let the poor devil rise up to defend himself, his 
good name and yours upon the floor. You put a gag in his 
mouth. That is what is the matter with Republican efficiency. 
Ab, ah, that is not right. I never have been in favor of gag 


rule. I have always been taught during the 50 years of my 
life that when a man was specially deserving of sympathy 
you ought to give him an extra amount of sympathy; that if 
he was deficient in any particular line give him just that much 
more justice and square dealing. You will not give it on your 
side; we do on the Democratic side. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Denison having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by. Mr. Craven. its Chief Clerk, announced that the Sen- 
ate had agreed to the reports of the committees of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 13660. An act making appropriations for the goverm 
ment of the Distriet of Columbia. and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal. year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 13593. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, 

FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That consuls general of class 1 and consuls of class 1 hold- 
ing office at the time this. act takes effect shall not.as a. result of their 
recommissioning or reclassification suffer a reduction in below 
that which they are then receiving: Provided, howeter, That this pro- 
vision shall ng wens to the incumbents of the offices mentioned at the 
time this act mes: effective. 

That an of consular assistant is hereby abolished, and that all 
consular stants now in the service be recommissioned’ as for- 
eign-service officers, unclassified. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking the chairman in charge of 
the bill a question. I directed an inquiry day before yesterday 
about the percentage salary which these employees would retire 
on at the date of their retirement. I would like to know if the 
gentleman of the committee can give that information to me 
now? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; there are two factors in determining the 
amount of the retirement allowance. The first factor is the 
length of time the man has served at the moment he reaches the 
age of 65. The second factor is the size of his salary averaged 
over a period of 10 years just prior to his retirement. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What section is that in? 

Mr. ROGERS. All of the retirement provisions of this bill 
are grouped in section 16, and the gentleman will notice section 
16 begins by reenacting for this purpose the Lehlbach law of 
1920, except as modified in four or five respects. Thus, in order 
to have a complete picture of the retirement provision, Members 
would naturally refer back to the Lehlbach law and see wherein 
that law is modified by this proposal. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I thought the gentleman could probably 
give information about the percentage. Now, assuming an em- 
ployee gets a $5,000 salary at his retirement, what retirement 
pay would he get? 

Mr. ROGERS. You have to know also how long he has 
served. Assuming he has served 15 years at the time of retire- 
ment he would get 80 per cent of $5,000, or $1,500. If he has 
served as long as 30 years, which is the maximum period, he 
would receive a percentage of 60, which would give him $3,000 
under the retirement allowance. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What other department of the Govern- 
ment permits a man to retire with less than 30 years’ service? 

Mr. ROGERS. Every officer coming under the Lehlbach law 
has a retirement status after 15 years, and the Lehibach law, 
of course, includes all the civil service employees of the Gov- 


ernment. 


Mr. BLACK. After 15 years if he has reached the retire 
ment age. 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; I thank the gentleman. That must be 
added. $ 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. CABLE, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. CABLE. I just want to take the time of the House long 
enough to call attention to 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
for a moment? 

Mr. CABEE. Yes. 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate close on this section at the end of five minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I have been waiting for time. I will take it on 
the next paragraph if I can get it. 7 

Mr. ROGERS. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section close at the 
end of five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, the American consuls abroad 
play an important part in our immigration service. I refer 
to the duty of yiséing passports of immigrants seeking to 
come to the United States. 

As many of you know the requirement of passport and visé is 
a war-time regulation. By the act of May 22, 1918, Congress 
provided that when the United States was at war the President 
had the power, through Executive order, to make it unlawful 
for any alien to enter the United States except under such 
reasonable rules, regulations, and orders and subject to such 
limitations as the President might prescribe. By authority of 
this law the President issued the Executive order of August 
8, 1917, establishing rules requiring viséed passports as a con- 
dition of entry of aliens into the United States. 

The Secretary of State was also giyen authority to issue 
regulations as might be necessary for the enforcement of this 
Executive order, 

Congress, by the act of March 2, 1921, extended the provision 
of its original act in so far as it related to requiring passports 
and visés of aliens seeking to come to the United States and 
providing that such law should continue in force and effect 
until otherwise provided by law. 

An alien is charged with a fee of $1 for executing applica- 
tion for a visé and $9 for each visé of the passport. 

Under the Executive order and regulations, certain discre- 
tion is given the American consul, but that discretion is 
limited as to the viseing of immigrants’ passports. For ex- 
ample, an alien presents his application and his $1 to Ameri- 
can consul with the request that his passport be viséed. If 
the consul believes him to be an enemy of our country and its 
form of government, then under regulations of State Depart- 
ment he has the right to refuse to visé the passport. So also, 
if immigrant presents his passport and the quota for his par- 
ticular nationality is filled and no more can be admitted, then 
he may again exercise his discretion and refuse to visé that 
passport, Again, if the quota is exhausted, he has the discre- 
tion of determining whether the party presenting the passport 
is of exempted class und not within the quota, and if he so 
finds, he may visé the passport. Or, again, if the quota is 
almost exhausted and several immigrants apply, part of whom 
come within preferred class as designated by the immigration 
laws and part do not, he may exercise his discretion and yisé 
the passports of those within the preferred class, But, beyond 
that point the consul has no further discretion. 

Under section 3 of our immigration law there are 30 or 40 
classes of aliens enumerated who can not be admitted even if 
quota is not filled, such as idiots, insane, criminals, prostitutes, 
those afflicted with loathsome contagious or dangerous conta- 
gious diseases, contract laborers; and yet the consul, even 
though he may know that such applying immigrant comes 
clearly within the class not admitted, has no right to exercise 
his discretion and refuse a visé. But, on the other hand, it 
seems to be mandatory that the passport must be viséed. The 
alien may be warned by the consul and at the same time the 
ofliciais at port of entry are warned of coming of inadmissible 
alien. How much better it would be to refuse the visé of pass- 

rt rather than permit this immigrant to sell his home, if he 

as one, his personal property, buying a high-priced steam- 
ship ticket, coming to America in the steerage, enduring suffer- 
ing and hardship, only when he reaches our port of entry to 
have his hopes blasted and to be refused admittance for the 
very cause and the very reason that the Americun consul knew 
to exist at time he viséed the passport. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. If the consul undertakes to choose between them 
on the basis of their physical, mental, or moral fitness, will he 
not then infringe upon the rule that forbids us to adopt such 
an examination on foreign territory? And does any nation 
permit us to do that? 

Mr. CABLE. I am not unwilling to go so far as to make 
examination abroad final. My proposition is to require the 
alien to produce a certificate of a reliable physician and also a 
statement as to his record, and then if from the facts and such 
other information as the consul may have it is clearly and be- 
yond doubt apparent to the consul that such alien is not admis- 
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sible, in fairness to the alien, as well as for the protection of 
the people of this country, the American consul should be given 
the right to tell the man that he can not be admitted and at the 
Same time refuse to visé the passport. 

If the alien has reached a port of entry in our country, it is 
difficult and sometimes impossible to deport him. 

There is pending before the Immigration Committee at the 
present time bills to permit feeble-minded to remain a- 
nently in this country, who now are temporarily admitted here 
under bond. 

The cry of hardship to the alien and his family is raised in 
support of these measures, as well as cold facts that in some 
cases there may be no country or place to which the alien can 
be deported. How much better it would have been to have 
po the consul permission to refuse the visé of these feeble- 
minded. 

‘Mr. WOODRUFF, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that the permission given 
by this Government to aliens to come to this country constitutes 
a privilege and a very high privilege? 

Mr. CABLE. It is. 

Mr. WOODRUFF, And is it not a fact, if that is true, that 
this country can lay down under legislation rules whereby this 
privilege will be granted? I believe the right of Congress to 
enact such legislation is very clear. 

Mr. CABLE. You do not need congressional legislation. If 
the Secretary of State would give to the American consul dis- 
cretion, he could eliminate many hardships occasioned to immi- 
grants seeking to come here. At the same time he could relieve 
the officials at ports of entry of the unwelcome task of debar- 
ring and sending back to their native land those who are inad- 
missible and who should not have been permitted to start on 
the long journey to America. 

The consul should have the right to refuse to visé passports 
of immigrants clearly and beyond doubt in the excludable class. 
I suggest this in addition to the inspection and examination on ` 
this side. 

The revenue from viséing of passports runs into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, and the $10 of the excluded alien is not 
returned to him. Fuir treatment requires its return. But the 
greatest good can be accomplished by preventing the departure 
of the inadmissible alien from his native land. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That sections 1697 and 1698 of the Revised Statutes ars 
senor amended to read as follows : 

“very secretary, consul general, consul, vice consul of career, or 
foreign service officer, before he receives his commission or enters upon 
the duties of his office, shall give to the United States a bond, in snch 
form as the President shall prescribe, with such sureties, who shall be 
permanent residents of the United States, as the Secretary of State 
shall approve, in a penal sum not less than the annual compensation 
allowed to such officer, conditioned for the true and faithful accounting 
for, paying over, and delivering up of all fees, moneys, goods, effects, 
books, records, papers, and other property which shall come to his 
hands or to the hands of any other person to his use as such officer 
under any law now or hereafter enacted, and for the true and faithful 

rformance of all other duties now or hereafter lawfully imposed upon 

im as such officer ; Provided, That the operation of the existing bond 
shall in anywise be impaired by the provisions of this act: Provided 
further, That such bond shall cover by its stipulations all official acts 
of such officer, whether as foreign service officer or as secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, consul general, consul, or vice consul of career. 
The bonds herein mentioned shall be deposited with the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the lust word. 

Mr. FESS, The other day the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Husten] raised the question of the facilities for study in 
matters of foreign service, and stated that he thought there 
ought to be attached to the Department of State a school of 
diplomacy. Some inquiry was then made on what the colleges 
and universities were doing to supply this training. There hus 
recently been a survey made of colleges and universities of the 
country as to what has been undertaken in this sort of study 
and equipment for foreign service. That survey has been made 
by the Institute of Public Service of the city of New York. I 
have examined the facts collected. The report, I think, is in- 
forming and rather suggestive. 

The report says that there were 510 catalogues examined, and 
of that number 325 did not even mention the matter of foreign 
affairs. One hundred and eighty-five referred little or much to 


foreign affairs, The subjects or courses published indicates the 
character and extent of the training. Three announced courses 
in present-day world policies; 40 in contemporaneous history, 
which usually starts about 1870; 33 in foreign relations, treated 
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historically; 53 in the history of diplomacy, usually starting 
back 100 or more years; 69 in the theory of international law; 
25 in comparative governments, largely remote and historical; 
and 10 in the World War and its results. 

It will be noted by this report that the educational institu- 
tions of our country do not regard foreign service a field offer- 
ing a career to young men. No agency of our national life is 
more responsive nor quicker to react to the demands of fields 
of intellectual training for service than the leaders of edu- 
cation. 

The field of foreign service had not sufficiently attracted 
American citizens to fill all the places. When the World War 
came we found in this service several foreign citizens who were 
available both from the point of ability and training and re- 
muneration. 

This field of service demands a particular character of train- 
ing, which colleges have not as yet fully comprehended, as an 
examination of the survey before mentioned discloses. 

This report states that of 50 State-supported universities, 
normal colleges, and technical schools none mentions foreign 
affairs in its index, 5 say they are using current events in 
teaching foreign affairs, 15 announce courses on the World War 
or problems resulting from it. 

Of the 14 well-known colleges for women in the United 
States, with 11,000 students, none gives a course on the World 
War. One gives a course on current events. Four state that 
current topics are used in courses which begin with more or 

less remote history. 

Of those colleges that take.up this work the character of 
the courses is significant. For example, to run over some of 
the courses that are offered in the universities, I notice that 
there is one which gives current events and their historical 
background. You can imagine about how far that would go. 

Another offers courses on the disarmament conference and 
its problems; another the insistent major problems of the last 
two decades; another, present-day geography. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What sort of problems? 

Mr. FESS. Present-day problems, which I take to mean 
political and economic. Another gives current and intricate 
problems as a subject of research work, given as a seminar in 
a university; another, the World War, with its background 
and results. That is a very good subject. Another, a general 
introduction to the religious, cultural, and social life of to- 
day; another, the great World War and the new era. I am 
mentioning a few of the courses offered in different universities 
under the title of foreign service or Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, that Congress may know how broad is the character 
of the training offered by our educational institutions. 

In addition, I might say, however, that there is one effort 
that is quite outstanding, that every member of the committee 
will recall. That is the effort stimulated largely by Mr. 
Bernard Baruch in inducing Williams College to give a summer 
course on matters international, to which were invited leading 
lights of the world. These courses are given as summer- 
school courses. You all recall that the famous Viscount James 
Bryce appeared there and gave a series of lectures. Other less 
distinguished men of world-wide recognition on matters of in- 
ternational significance were on the program. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Is the gentleman able to state 
just about how many leading lights are invited or are to be 
invited? 

_Mr. FESS. Two years ago the catalogue of announcements 
Included, I should judge, not less than a dozen of the very 
best international talent available in the world. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I think probably this country could 
furnish 20,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend has a very good opinion of 
“leading lights” of our country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was the Republican Representative who 
was denied his rights on the floor this morning included in 
that bunch? 


Mr. FESS. The character of those invited is suggested by 
men like Visconnt James Bryce, auther ef The American 
Commonwealth, which is recognized as the best book on the 
American Government yet published or written by a foreigner. 

More and more the colleges are taking up the work of current 
events, but that does not touch the subject that we have in 
mind. I rose simply to give this information, in line with the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep}. I 
am more or less in sympathy with what he said. However, if 
you enact this bill into law, we will provide for a real career 
for young men and our colleges will very quickly respond to 
the needs of such training. With the advancing rank of this 
Nation among the nations of the world we must have an in- 
creasing interest in foreign matters, and our representatives 
must continue to be more and more able to properly reflect the 
character and ideals of the Nation. International good will is 
a wonderful asset and merits the concern of the American 
Congress in insuring not only the creation of such good will but 
also in maintaining it. 

Now, may I say, gentlemen of the committee, that I regard 
this legislation which we are now considering to be as far- 
reaching in its important significance upon foreign relations as 
anything that we will have done during this session, except the 
funding of the debt soon to be completed. It deals with a 
problem that involves problems that are delicate. Everybody 
knows that with the newer discoveries and inventions in com- 
munication and transportation the world is becoming more and 
more a neighborhood, that no portion of it is entirely detached 
from communication with every other portion, and our rela- 
tions, diplomatic as well as commercial, are bound to be more 
and more important, and with that as a statement of fact we 
can assert that business is going te grow as rapidly in the 
future as it has in the last 10 years. The business of the State 
Department in the last five years has more than doubled, and 
everybody will also notice that the business of the Commerce 
Department, especially as expressed in our foreign commerce, 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 

This Congress responded to that situation in an increase of 
the facilities of the Secretary of Commerce, to which Congress 
responded favorably since the close of the Great War. If you 
will look over the figures of the last 10 years I believe you will 
all agree that we are justified in our belief that the commerce 
between our country and other countries is now very small in 
comparison with what it is going to be in the very near future. 
This alone argues strongly for this proposed legislation. That 
means our trade relations are not only growing, but they are 
bound to be more complicated, which last consideration is an 
additional reason why the bill should become law. 

And then there is still another feature. This is not only the 
greatest Government, measured by industry, in the world, and 
growing apace, but here is a line of service needing the best 
available talent of America to represent our country properly 
in foreign parts, a line of service that ought to be made a pro- 
fession as well as a business, so that ultimately vou will call 
from the ranks the best available talent of our country, which, 
unless this legislation is enacted, the opportunity will not open 
to serve the Nation abroad in a manner commensurate with the 
Nation's dignity and commercial standing before the world. I 
urge this particular consideration, that it would be a very seri- 
ous position for America to take to close the door to those whe 
are not what the world calls fortunately born or persons who 
must concern themselves about the “ bread-and-butter” consid- 
eration. This field of service must not be open only to those 
who can easily go into it because they have the money. To 
close the door to all except that class would be a very unfor- 
tunate position for America to take. That consideration appeals 
to me wonderfully, because we know how frequently in the 
rough we find the diamond, and this bill opens up the way to 
this service to call for that talent. [Applause.] 

The qualifications of the service entails talent, special train- 
ing, time, and considerable expense. Uncertain tenure, lack of 
remuneration, and rigid requirements have not in the past made 
this service appeal to the best talent of our country. This bill 
proposes to correct these errors and remove these obstacles to 
opening this service as a career for young men. Among the im- 
portant measures of the Sixty-seventh Congress this proposed 
legislation, if it becomes law, will stand as a leading construc- 
tive measure of the present administration. 

Mr. CABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is there 
objection? » 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
‘on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 min- 


utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Chairman, in response to a question, the 

entleman in charge of the bill called my attention to what 

f think they feel is a weakness in the bill. In the gradual 
deyelopment of the Department of Commerce we have now 
in addition to the old diplomatic service a force whose business 
it is to visit the various capitals and to get in touch with the 
business interests of this country, in my opinion to be more 
important than the diplomats. Those people serve under the 
Secretary of State in a way, and yet in a way not. I am 
sorry these gentlemen, who I think themselves agree with me 
that it should be done, have not arranged that feature while 
they were covering so broadly and so well the other features 
of this work. They say that they could not. I believe they 
could if they would put it in the bill, and I think that as soon 
as possible that should be done. 

This bill in getting together, unifying, and disciplining the 
foreign service is probably a great improvement, but I have no 
doubt it will have some difficulty which may be very impor- 
tant. In the first place you note that the ambassadors and 
ministers, the officers of eminence and real political responsi- 
bility, are not selected under this law. That is well, for the 
reason that all governments find that as a rule all their great 
diplomats are men not trained in the Diplomatic Service. It is 
infrequent that you find any man rising in the Diplomatic 
Service who amounts to anything seriously who is trained in 
that service. Anybody who has kept in touch with them wiil 
notice that most of England's great ministers were raised in 
some other service. In other words, you have got to skip the 
civil service and avoid stereotyped types and take men of 
brains and force and character, trained in the world’s battles. 
This will also have a similar effect on the lower branches of 
the service. If you stop to think a minute, you have got to 
select vonsuls away from the men who work in a groove when 
you need men with initiative, like the country doctor, the coun- 
try lawyer, the country merchant, active farmer, and stockman, 
who have initiative and shrewdness, and when they go abroad 
they can cut some real figure and get results. You are going 
to be met with lack of initiative, lack of assertion, lack of push 
among your people if you stick in the grooves always. I think 
the general arrangement and discipline will change or offset 
that to some extent; but you are going to find, sometimes, difti- 
culty in getting efficient servants that have any energy to them, 
under this legislation. 

Some years ago Great Britain issued a proclamation to her 
consuls telling them that their long-stereotyped methods gives a 
great superiority to American consuls, who are selected for 
ability, push, and energy and not for mechanical methods. In 
my judgment that part of the bill is going to be severely tested. 
We must organize and put this service on a scientific basis, 
with trained men, but I view with some trepidation the lack 
of push, the diminutive energy, initiative, and imagination that 
will ensue at times. That is what you are up against. Ben- 
jamin Franklin never had any consular or diplomatic training, 
but is still considered the foremost American diplomat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr, Chairman, I desire to pursue the thought 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] a little further. So 
far as the bill is concerned, it is a meritorious bill. Nothing 
can be of more yalue than the placing of the Consular Service 
upon a more scientific basis. I want to address myself to the 
subject of the study of history with particular reference to the 
World War. 

There is appalling ignorance of international affairs in the 
United States even among intelligent people. In a way it was 
almost inevitable that it should be so. America has lived her 
own life. Her problems were the problems of a young giant 
having before him an unlimited field of activity on the Ameri- 
can Continent. America treated Europe and Europe's difficul- 
ties with the commiseration which a vigorous young man feels 
for senility. 

This indifference to European affairs reflected itself in our 
Schools and colleges, where very little attention was paid to 
modern history, The educated American knew more about 
ancient Rome and Greece than about France, Austria, Ger- 
maty, or any of the continental European countries, 

During the war we had a committee on public information. 
It was an important committee and it was in charge of an 


able man. I understand that he publicly made the statement 
that he did not know whether Ukraine was the name of a 
country or the name of a musical instrument. 

When one reads the proceedings of the Versailles confer- 
ence one is dumfounded at the lack of knowledge of ele- 
mentary facts relating to other countries displayed by the 
Statesmen who rewrote the map of Europe. The mischief of 
the Versailles treaty is not all due to evil intent. A great deal 
of it is the direct result of the absence of definite information 
on the subjects the peacemakers were dealing with. And yet, 
of all subjects that the world must be informed about, there 
is nothing more important than a knowledge of the difficulties 
and problems that confront the nations of the world. 

There are many obstacles in the way of knowing the truth. 
History has not yet reached the state of a reliable science. 
The individual historian manages to marshal out of the multi- 
plicity of human events enough facts to support his particular 
theory. And if history is unreliable because of the prejudg- 
ments and vagaries of historians, it becomes a veritable trap 
when one takes seriously the enormous volume of deliberate 
falsehoods spread about each other by the representatives of 
the belligerent nations in the latest world contest. 

The greatest philosophers have failed to escape this tend- 
ency. The poison war of the trenches had its counterpart in 
the poison distributed by the intellectuals by lip and pen. The 
World War was in preparation for a long time, It is impossible 
to understand it unless one studies its background. 

Fortunately there are now available for the men who are 
anxious to know the truth many documents bearing upon the 
causes of the great world tragedy which were heretofore un- 
available, and about the existence of which there was a great 
deal of guesswork. The revolutionary governments of Germany 
and Russia, and the researches made by a number of fearless 
British scholars and statesmen have revealed to the world the 
contents of the previously secret archives. The schemes and 
the intrigues, the plots and counterplots, the sinister designs 
of emperors and czars, of kings and rulers, of financial princes 
and industrial magnates, the treachery and falsehood among 
the great of this world have been laid bare for the benefit of 
those who want to know the facts. 

There is by this time probably more than a million books 
and pamphlets about the war. The greater part of this litera- 
ture is the old style, self-glorification, and dishonest abuse of 
adversaries. One must chart his course carefully in this ocean 
of words. It is in the original State documents now made pub- 
lic that one can hope to find the basis for a true history of the 
World War. i 

American colleges are enlarging their courses on modern 
history. Will it be history that they will study hereafter or 
will it be again the horrible thing that Byron called “ history, 
the great liar”? Will our students learn to know the true 
causes which have wrecked Europe and which have brought 
the dark clouds of reaction upon the horizon of our beloved 
country? 

Some time ago I suggested that a scientific commission be 
appointed to make a dispassionate scientific study of history. 
I wish America would undertake that task. I wish a suitable 
appropriation would be made for that purpose. After all we 
do not share the intensity of the hatreds which torture the rest 
of the nations. 

Long before the World War the socialists of the world urged 
the necessity of international understanding. Facing persecu- 
tion, they stressed the necessity of that patriotism which in 
advocating love for one’s own country refuses to preach the 
gospel of hatred of other nations. It is the socialist who 
warned mankind of the menace of militarism, of the danger of 
employing armies and navies as instruments for commercial 
aggrandizement. The internationalism of the socialist means 
nothing more than cooperation and mutual regard among 
nations for the general advancement of the cause of humanity. 

Of what value is our progress if the progress of social science, 
the greatest of all sciences, the science of the relation between 
man and man and nation and nation, shall continue to be im- 
peded by prejudice, ignorance, and selfishness? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That the provisions of section 4 of the act of April 5, 1906, 
relative to the powers, duties, and prerogatives of consuls general at 
large are hereby made applicable to foreign-service officers detailed for 
the purpose of inspection, who shall, under the direction of the Secre- 


tary of State, inspect the work of offices in the foreign service, both in 
the diplomatic and the consular branches. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. What are the provisions of section 4 of the act of April 


1923. 
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5, 1906, which are made applicable under the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 of this bill? 

Mr. ROGERS. The act of April 5, 1906, as since amended, 
authorizes the appointment of seven consular officers as consuls 
general at large for the purpose of inspecting consular missions 
throughout the world. Singularly enough, as I view it, we have 
never had any provision for inspecting diplomatic offices, The 
intent of this section is simply to enable the Secretary of State 
to continue inspection work of consulates, and also to inaugu- 
rate a system of inspecting diplomatic missions. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It includes those which have not been hereto- 
fore included in that inspection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes; and I think the gentleman will agree 
that it is desirable to have some supervision over both branches 
of the foreign service. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is accomplished through these inspec- 
tions? Are they simply visitations of a pleasant character, or 
do they result in some tangible good to the Government? 

Mr. ROGERS. It is about the most rigid auditing system 
that there is in any branch of the Goyernment. The men who 
are detailed to this inspection work, as I know from personal 
experience with many of them, are able and thorough and 
scrupulous examiners of every office into which they go. They 
check up the accounts; they report upon the kind of work that 
is being done by the individual consular officers at these offices. 
In general, they make a thorough inspection both of the gen- 
eral business practices prevailing in the particular office and 
of the routine administration of the office. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, they are to the Consular Sery- 
ice what the post-office inspection service is to the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. ROGERS. I should think very much akin to that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. > 

Mr. KETCHAM, If this bill is enacted into law, will the 
gentleman state to the committee something where it will place 
our Consular and Diplomatie Service in comparison with simi- 
lar services of other countries with which we are now on a par 
in other matters? 

Mr. ROGERS, Speaking generally, I think the effect of this 
bill will be to assimilate our service more closely to that of 
our principal trade rivals abroad. The element of interchange- 
ability, which I regard as one of the extremely important pro- 
visions of this bill, prevails almost universally among the other 
powers of the world. The retirement system, which is perhaps 
the second most important element in this bill, prevails in the 
case of every first-class power, and in almost every second-class 
power as well. 

Mr. KETCHAM. May I follow that with another question? 
Will the provisions of this bill make the foreign service suf- 
ficiently attractive by reason of its increased salary and retire- 
ment provisions so that young men may look forward not only 
to adequate preparation but to continued service with the same 
satisfaction that they view their entrance into other professions 
of the country or other activities? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the answer is emphatically yes. 
Every man who has studied this question and has given the 
committee the benefit of his opinion agrees in the strongest pos- 
sible terms. I believe—and this, of course, is only surmise— 
the field of selection will be broadened tenfold as the result 
of the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. One other question. Will the gentleman 
state how the provisions of this bill, so far as the items of ex- 
pense of increased appropriation are concerned, compare with 
the appropriations made for similar services on the part of other 
countries supposed to be on a par with us? 

Mr. ROGERS. I can refer the gentleman specifically to the 
British service, which is, perhaps, more nearly analogous to 
ours in the nature of its problems. The net cost of the British 
service is $8,332,000 a year. The net cost of our foreign service 
for this year, including the expenditures of the Department of 
State, is $3,606,000 a year. Within the past year or two the 
receipts of the foreign service were more than sufficient to pay 
every cent of outlay, both for the Diplomatie and Consular Sery- 
ice and the Department of State itself, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the proforma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That the pr 
April 5, 1906, relative to ahlclal feos aan be pres wre pree 
therefor shall include both branches of the foreign service. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

e 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROACH. 
“service,” add a new section as follows: The act approved March 2, 
1921, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Diplomatic and 


Page 7, line 11, after the word 


Consular Service for the fiscal yeur ending June 30. 1922.’ is hereby 
amended to include Lisbon, Portugal, among the places at which the 
acquisition of embassy, legation, or consular buildings and grounds 
are authorized within the amount appropriated.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against it that it is not germane to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman withhold his point of order 
just for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Before the gentleman begins will he permit 
me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ROACH. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and amendments—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will not press that 
at this time. 

Mr. ROGERS. I withdraw it. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I confess that perhaps the 
point of order made against this amendment may have to be 
sustained, but I particularly wanted to direct the attention of 
the committee and the gentlemen handling the bill that is now 
under consideration to the act of March, 1921, which made a 
general appropriation for legation buildings and created author- 
ity under which those sites were to be selected and the build- 
ings purchased. For some reason unknown to me and which I 
have been unable to ascertain Lisbon, Portugal, was omitted 
from the list of capitals at which the United States Government 
was authorized to erect or purchase a suitable legation building. 
In that connection it ig pertinent to say that Lisbon, Portugal, 
is one of the important foreign stations, and I am unable to 
reason out why it was omitted from this list of capitals at which 
United States legations should be purchased or erected, In that 
same connection my attention has been called to this matter 
by the present United States minister at Lisbon, and from what 
he says I infer that the United States is being literally held 
up in the rental of a suitable building for the United States 
legation at that point; the rents, as I am informed. ranging from 
$600 to $2,000 per month for an adequate building, a sufficient 
amount in a few years’ time to pay for a building for the 
United States Government. Therefore from economy stand- 
point alone it requires no argument upon my part to convince 
the committee that it would he both economy and greatly add to 
the dignity and prestige of the United States to own a proper 
legation building at a foreign post so important as Lisbon, Por- 
tugal. And I have offered the amendment at this time to direct 
the attention of the committee to what appears to have been a 
clear oversight, in that Lisbon, Portugal, was not included in 
the act of 1921, and in some way I have been unable through 
my investigation to ascertain from any source any good reason 
Lisbon, Portugal, was not included in the provision of the act 
of March 21, which, as you know, authorized a number of lega- 
tion buildings. 

Mr. ROGERS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. I had something to do with the drafting of 
the provisions of the law to which the gentleman refers, and 
I can assure him that if the matter had been brought to my 
attention at that time Lisbon would have been included in it. 

Mr. ROACH. I am very glad to hear the gentleman make 
that statement, and it only emphasizes the importance of this 
matter receiving consideration either on this legislation or on 
any legislation affecting our Diplomatic and Consular Service 
that may be proposed in the future; and should the point of 
order be sustained against the amendment I have offered, I 
want to call it to the attention of the committee in order that 
this matter may receive the consideration in future legislation 
to be considered by this House upon this subject. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROACH. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not know why there should be any 
reason to concede the point of order. The bill is one for the 
reorganization and improvement of the foreign service of the 
United States, and for other purposes, and consists of a large 
number of sections relating to different matters connnected 
with our foreign service. 

Mr. ROACH. I am not proceeding on the point of order 
except to say that perhaps inferentially it carries an appro- 
priation, although the act referred to carried an appropriation 
in its own provisions. Others will discuss the point of order. 

Mr, FAIRCHILD. I will say to the gentleman that it is not 
too late now for it to receive the consideration of the com- 
mittee, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] desire to make his point of order? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I make the point of order. 

. The gentleman will please state his point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. My point of order is that the amendment is 
not germane to the purposes of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Roach] desire to be heard on the point of order? Or does the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] desire to be heard? 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that 
I had many grave doubts as to whether the point of order 
eould be sustained. This is a general bill for the reorganiza- 
tion of the foreign service, the purpose being to improve the 
efficiency of the State Department in a general way. The two 
preceding sections, as the Chair will see by an examination, 
are exactly similar in character to the provision which is 
sought to be inserted by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RoacH]—sections 10 and 11. So as this is offered as a new 
section, and is in consonance with the provisions of the bill, 
which is a general bill, I think it is within the rule that it 
shall be considered germane to the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the rule is that it must not 
only be germane to the purpose of the bill but it must also be 
germane to the section immediately preceding the point where 
it is offered in the bill. It is not germane to the preceding 
section. This is a bill for the reclassification of salaries. It is 
not a bill for the purchase of embassies. The design of this 
bill is not to purchase property for embassies. 

The CHATRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa have any 
authority in view? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I have no authority particularly in 
view, but that certainly is the rule; and, contrary to the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Texas, it is not the rule that it 
must be germane to the section preceding it. A new section 
offered is germane if it is germane to the general purposes of 
the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I cite to the Chair a very elaborate opinion 
on the question by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TIt- 
son], where he went into this question at great length and 
called attention to some ruling that had been made to the con- 
trary. But he went back to the fundamental proposition that 
when you offer a new section as a new section, nevertheless 
for the purpose of parliamentary procedure it is in a sense a 
part of the preceding section and must be germane to the pre- 
ceding section. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I do not remember the par- 
ticular decision suggested, but it must have been in accord with 
the general decisions regarding those matters. Many authorities 
support the proposition that a new section need not be germane 
to the preceding section of the bill, but that it is only necessary 
that it shall be germane to the general purposes of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment is not only 
not germane to the present section but I respectfully affirm it is 
not germane to the general purposes of this bill. A casual ex- 
amination of all the sections of this bill will show that it 
relates exclusively to the personnel of the Consular and Diplo- 
matice Service. Nowhere does it relate to the housing of that 
service in any particular. As to the sections referred to by the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], sections 10 
and 11, stating that those are of a general character, a mere 
reference to them in the statute shows that those relate to 
fees to be covered in and not regarded as salaries: It extends 
the fee system now in force as to consular officers to these new 
described officers, namely, foreign-service officers. . 

Let me present this parallel case to the Chair: Assuming for the 
moment that there is presented by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads a bill providing for increase of the salaries 


of all persons engaged in the Postal Service, would anyone for |: 
one minute contend that it would be germane to provide in that |: 


bill by an amendment for a public building at Milwaukee or any 
other place? 
The CHAIRMAN. May the Chair inquire if there are any. 
appropriations in this present measure under consideration? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I have not been able to find any appro- 
priations. 
The CHAIRMAN. This amendment is an appropriation. 
Mr. STAFFORD. But I would go further, Mr. Chairman, 


and say it would be violative of the fundamental principles pre- 
vailing in the consideration of bills in this House, that in the | 


consideration of a bill relating to the personnel of a depart- 
ment you could attach to that a provision so diverse as to pro- 


vide for a public building. To me it is clearly similar to the l 


case instanced by me just a moment ago, providing for the 
reorganization of the Postal Service, making it as general as 
possible, and limiting it to one phase, namely, the reorganiza- 
tion of that personnel and providing for their salary. It might 
include from the Postmaster General down to the various 
grades of supervisory officials, clerks, and carriers. And yet 
you could not attach a provision for a publie building. It 
would then be possible to consider an omnibus public building 
bill in a bill limited to personnel if that were allowed. 

Mr. ROACH. This amendment which I offer only does that 
which section 19 of this bill does. That makes it available from 
the money already appropriated for the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service of the United States, and includes reports in that 
appropriation already made: 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. That section makes it available, 
not for Portugal, but for this specific purpose; not for a public 
building in Portugal or at Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Aires. No. 
It makes it available for these specific purposes. You are pro- 
posing an extraneous provision. If we launch upon your propo- 
ene we will never get through with the consideration of this 

Mr. ROACH. We will be conforming to the announced and 
expressed purpose of the bill, if you will read the title of it, for 

the reorganization and improvement of the foreign service of 
the United States. 

Mr, STAFFORD. The title is not controlling on the question 
of germaneness, It is the various sections of the bill that are 
controlling. s s 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am very strongly in favor of 
the legislation proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Roach, and I will go as far as any Member of this House in 
the direction of making appropriations toward acquiring proper 
embassies and legations in foreign countries. I think that we 
ought to do much more than we have done in this direction. In 
my judgment, we have been remiss in our duty in this respect, 

and we are suffering on account of it. But my views on. this 
subject do not carry me to the point of being willing to see an 
amendment come in, after a point of .order has been made 
against it, which, if admitted, would violate the best precedents 
of this House. 

I think that we are liable to get away from the crux of the 
question. Therefore, in order that we may get back to it, I will 
read the clause of Rule XVI that applies here: 

No motion or proposition on a subject different from that under con- 
sideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 

The question submitted to the Chair reduces itself to this 
proposition: Is this a different subject from that which: we are 
considering in this bill? I have read the bill pretty carefully 
and have found nothing in regard to the acquiring of legation 
or embassy buildings in foreign capitals. However, in order to 
be doubly sure, I have inquired of the chairman. of the com- 
mittee [Mr. PORTER] and of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Rogers], and they tell me that there is nothing in the bill 
that in any way relates to the acquiring of these properties in 
foreign countries. y 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. In just a moment. It seems to me that by 
admitting this amendment we shall say that we can in this bill 
embark upon a. program of building or otherwise acquiring 
property in foreign capitals. I do not believe that this. bill or 
any section of it will warrant such a construction as to lend 
itself to such a program. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not know whether the gentleman 
noticed the reading of the amendment, but it does not even 
purport to be an amendment to this bill that we are now con- 
sidering. It purports to be an amendment to the act of 
March. 1921. 

Mr. TILSON, Yes; I noticed it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. An entirely separate and independent 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. TILSON. What the gentleman suggests is an additional 
objection to the amendment, which alone is probably decisive. 
| But. stripping it of all technicalities and bringing it right down 
to the question whether this amendment introduces a new sub- 
ject, on this ground alone I believe that. the amendment will 
not stand the test of a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman's amendment is in order, 
then it would be in order to offer amendments to buy proper- 
ties for legations and embassies in every country of the world. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the gentleman is correct, 


Mr. CHALMERS.. If one of these sections provided for the 
leasing of property for legation purposes in a foreign capital, 
would the gentleman then consider this amendment germane? 

Mr. TILSON, That might open the question somewhat as 
to whether it is a different subject to propose to buy an em- 
bassy if the bill already provides for the leasing of embassies. 
It would make it a closer question, but the supposed case does 
not arise here. 

The CHAIRMAN. This bill relates to the foreign service 
and deals with the question of reorganizing the diplomatic and 
consular service into one service. The entire bill is a question 
of the organization of personnel, The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach] is an amendment to 
an appropriation act. In the opinion of the Chair, if the 
specific point of order were made that it is an appropriating 
paragraph, such point of order would be sustained, because 
such an amendment is not permissible on a bill coming from 
this committee. However, on the question of germaneness, the 
amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, is subject to the point 
of order, The amendment deals with the question of appro- 
priations for buildings, which question is not dealt with in 
the pending measure. For that reason the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the 
last word. I wish to inquire of the gentleman having charge 
of the bill the reason why he did not include the provisions 
of section 9 of the act of April 5, 1906, as well as sections 8 
and 10. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What is section 9? 

Mr. ROGERS. Section 9 reads as follows: 

That fees for the consular certification of invoices shall be, and they 
are hereby, included with the fees for officlal services for which the 
President is authorized by section 1645 of the Revised Statutes to re- 
quire rates of tariff— 

And so on. 

The reason for that was twofold. In the first place, diplo- 
matic officers do not handle consular fees. In the second place, 
section 18 of the bill provides: 

That all provisions of law heretofore enacted relating to secretaries 
in the Diplomatic Service and to consular officers, which are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act, are 8 made applicable 
to forelgn service officers when they are designated or service as dip- 
lomatic or as consular officers, and that all acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That information is sufficient. I with- 
draw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ske. 12. That the President is hereby authorized to grant to diplo- 
matic missions and consular offices at capitals of countries where 
there is no diplomatic mission of the United States representation 
allowances out of any money which may be appropriated for such 
purpose from tinre to time by Congress, the expenditure of such rep- 
resentation allowance to be accounted for in detail to the Department 
of State quarterly under such rules and regulations as the esident 
may prescribe, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think this is one of the most important pro- 
visions in the bill. I believe it recognizes for the first time 
in substantive legislation the policy of granting allowances to 
our diplomatic and consular officers. True there has been 
carried for the last several years an appropriation, amounting 
this year, I believe, to $200,000 for this purpose. I can see 
the reason why we should grant allowances to our diplomatic 
establishments. But I question very much whether any allow- 
ances should be granted to consular representatives, even 
though they are at capitals where there is no diplomatic mis- 
sion. 

I was rather impressed by the statement of a former distin- 

ished Member of this House, recently the honored ambassador 
fo the Court of St. James, Mr. John W. Davis, in his testimony 
before the committee on this bill that he did not favor increas- 
ing the salaries of our ambassadors and ministers, but favored 
more a policy of allowances. I can readily understand, as any 
Member of the House can readily understand, that while a cer- 
tain legation or embassy might have a standard that would 
entitle it to one range of salary, nevertheless the obligations as 
far as social affairs are concerned would not be as great as In 
some others. This system of allowances is one to be determined, 
I assume, according to the special consideration of social obli- 
gations at the respective capitals. I am not very much of a 
social man myself; I am not on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; and I am not qualified to speak as authoritatively about 
the need of these appropriations as some others in this House. 
My entire information in regard to it comes from reading the 
hearings. But I do question much whether a consular officer 
up in Ottawa, for instance—and we have a consul there in the 
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capital of Canada, where there is no diplomatic mission—I ques- 
tion very much whether he should be entitled to any allowance. 
His duties are not as onerous as those of the consular repre- 
sentative at Windsor. The duties of the consular representa- 
tive at Windsor are tremendously heavier than those at Ottawa, 
largely because of the great amount of imports that go across 
the Detroit River into Canada. Why should we extend the 
policy of giving a man an allowance for dinner arrangements 
in consular offices, I can see the need if we are to elevate the 
salaries of diplomatic attachés from $4,000 to $8,000 of giving 
them rather more for entertaining in a social way, but why 
should we extend it to the consular representatives? I cited 
the case at Ottawa—I do not know of another case where we 
would have an important consul representing our Government, 
and there would not be a diplomatic mission. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are not many cases where the particu- 
lar language of this section to which the gentleman alludes 
would be applicable. There are four or five cases within the 
British Empire. The gentleman has cited one—Ottawa. Among 
the others are Cape Town, Calcutta, and Melbourne, the capital 
city of the Commonwealth of Australia. Of course, these sev- 
eral dependencies of the British Empire are practically and for 
all real purposes independent countries to-day. They are within 
the fabric of-the British Empire, but in most respects they are 
countries standing on their own footing. Their capitals are 
comparable in importance to many of the capitals in Latin 
America or in South American countries. The obligations that 
go with a decent and dignified representation of the United 
States at these capitals necessarily cost money. The question 
is whether, if it is fair to give our minister at La Paz, Bolivia, 
an allowance, it is not fair to authorize an allowance in the 
case of the consul at one of these places, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention to grant an entertain- 
ment allowance to the diplomatic representatives of all of these 
positions like that of Bolivia? 

Mr. ROGERS. I do not think that the allowance will ever 
be made, in fact. I am dealing with what we are authorizing 
here. I think it is fair that we should authorize the possibility 
of helping to defray the expenses of a man who represents us 
at a capital of a great dominion. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Take the case I cited at Ottawa, why 
should the consul have any entertainment allowances? 

Mr. ROGERS. Because the cost of suitably upholding his 
position at that capital is very much larger than the cost of 
maintaining his position in another city where he represents the 
United States simply as a consular officer and nothing more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is but an illustration of making pro- 
vision for every conceivable case which Is likely in time to be 
the subject of great extravagance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That any foreign service officer may be assigned for duty in 
the Department of State without loss of class or salary, such assign- 
ment to be for a period of not more than three years, unless the public 
interests demand further service, when such assignment may ex- 
tended for a period not to exceed one year. Any foreign service officer 
of whatever class detailed for special duty not at his post or in the 
Department of State shall be paid his actual’and necessary expenses for 
travel and not exceeding an average of $8 per day for subsistence dur- 
ing such special detail: Provided, That such special duty shall not con- 
tinue for more than 60 days, unless in the case of trade conferences or 
international gatherings, congresses, or conferences, when such sub- 
sistence ex es shall run only during the period thereof and the neces- 
sary period of transit to and from the place of gathering. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Brack: Page 8, line 4, strike out “$8” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $5." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition on 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon the section and all amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have had occasion to ex- 
amine a great many of these expense accounts in the various 
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departments of the Government where; in addition to the salary 
and traveling allowance, a subsistence is allowed to various 
employees. I wish E could put a number of them that I have 
noted lately into the Recorp and let gentlemen. see just exactly 
what is charged in some of them. I have found some where $1 
tips have been given to Pullman-ear porters on the trains. I 
can not afford to give a, Pullman porter a tip of $1. I try 
to give him a fair tip every time I travel with him. I have 
found, instances where the waiter in the dining car has been 
given a dollar tip. I can not afford it, and I am a Member of 
Congress, and I try to be fair with the waiters. I have found 
in instances where the red caps that carry the suitcases from 
the depot to the train and from the train to the depot have 
been paid $1 tips. I can not afford that, and I am a. Member 
of Congress, and I try to be fair with the red caps. This is all 
paid. with public money. When is it going to stop? 

We have been increasing it all of the time. Four dollars: 
as my colleague [Mr. Buack], knows, because he has studied 
the question carefully—he is alive.on the qnestion—was the 
limit for subsistence allowed until recently. We pay them good 
salaries. We are increasing their salaries by this bill in a 
very substantial sum, and we not only do that, but we pay 
all of the traveling expenses. for railroad: fare, their Pullman 
fare, their tips to waiters in the dining cars and their tips 
in the Pullman cars, and the tips to the red caps, and for 
their hotel bills, and we are now allowing them $8 a day for 
subsistence. 

Mr. BLACK, If we do this once, the very next demand 
that will be made of Congress will be a general raise in lieu 
2 n from what is the present amount allowed to] The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 40. 

Mr. BLANTON, Of course, my colleague is right. The o 
only, raise that we have permitted above $5 in any of the Sec, 14. That part of the act of July 1, 1916 (Public, No. 131), 
bills until this one has been for subsistence in Alaska, and I which authorizes the President to designate and assign any secretary 
asked. the Delegate ar 8 (Mr. SUTHERLAND] at the —.— 7 — Sary aime counselor of embassy or legation, is hereby amended to 
why. that should be and he said that it costs more up re 15 That Sian Pee e sae * 8 
in Alaska than it does- in other parts of the country, and we visabie so to do, designate and eee e 
let it go by for Alaska; but the other employees. of the Gov- 8 9 e 


counselor of embassy or legation.“ 
ernment have been limited to $4 a day until recently for sub- Mr. STAFFORD: Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
sistence,, and. now. in the Diplomatie Service we are allow- 


last word. I understood the President had authority to assign 
just double that amount. We ought to stop this. We are these respective foreign-service officers to their respective posts. 
drifting along with the tide in a way that we will strike an: 


What is the necessity for this legislative provision? 
iceberg of disaster if we do not stop. We ought to take time Mr. ROGERS. The title of counselor of embassy is a sec- 
by the forelock and be careful in these matters, I read the ondary one. A foreign-service officer when he: is sent to a par- 
hearings. They brought one man here who said that it cost ticular capital may act as counselor when so designated by the 
Sh 5 28 n do y ag ee Eged pes aang Nene just as a secretary of embassy or legation now may’ 
at a fine hotel in cago. no -at the most expen ated by the President t 3 
hotels always. I know that if you. put him in the Willard er 4 e Heed 


te the Re Aua 1 w. 3 mals Guise: Got ep 1 it necessary: to have this special authori- 
r leigh j these Washington taxi zation ought neral provisions of the bill authorizi 
hold of him, it is liable to cost a lot of money, but a man has = s ng, 


the transfer and retransfer hy the President to the various posts; 
to use some judgment when he is traveling for this, Govern- 7 OUDE 


were sufficient. 
ment at the people's expense. A man can afford to be extrava- Mr: ROGERS. T cam only repeat. This is not a prima 
gant. when he is. spending: his own money. Our distinguished designation. The present position of secretary may or er 
New York brother, when he goes to New York, can give those not involve the performance of duties as counselor, and the 
red caps a: dollar if he wants to, because that is his own. money; President is authorized to designate secretaries as counselor 
but if he is spending the people's money he ought to be a little 


careful about the tips that he gives. That is all I have to say pe AERO We 

about the : i 

e RK GAAS ae 

a maximum which is reimbursed to the agent of the State De-“ Mr ROGERS. He is the representative of the ambassador 

partment, provided he spends it. If he spends less than $8 8 or minister and in the absence of the ambassador or minister 

day, of course he gets only his actual and necessary expenses, | he is in charge. It is a title which has become very well known 

not only for traveling but for subsistence. in every other country but ours, and if we do not have a 
I wish also to correct the statement that was made that, first | counselor by name, our man who is performing the duties of 

of all, we pay the railroad fare and the Pullman fare and the | counselor is very much handicapped. 

tips and the hotel bills and then allow $8 a day. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Where does the chargé d'affaires come in. 
= 2 BLANTON, Oh, no; the hotel bill was part of the sub- or the secretary of legation? I thought the secretary. of lega- 
ence. 


was und assador 

ie 11 1 misunderst ood the gen lem ae an bie on er the amb or minister under the present 
Mr. BLANTON. The $8:a day inclu hotel bill. | Mr. ROGERS. The secretary of the embassy or legation. is: 
Mr. 5 e socom . stated a moment ago it did designated under the present system to act as counselor. He: 
ä D is one of the secretaries, The chargé d'affaires is simply the 
. AE BOs sis : officer who is designated during the absence of his chief and is 

Mr. 8 sena rag et I 8 it. the one who remains in charge 

Mr. BLANTON. not said it. 8 
Mr. TEMPLE. Iam glad now there is no difference of opin- Mr. STAFFORD. That may apply to the seeretary under 


our present organization? 
fon about it. I wish to call attention to a statement in the Ilir. ROGERS. It is habitually. 


Mr. STAFFORD, And I suppose it will apply to these dis- 
tingnished counselors of embassies or legations? 

Mr. ROGERS. In the absence of the minister the counselor 
would also be chargé d’affaires: 

Mr. STAFFORD. And have this additional designation of 
chargé d'affaires? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last, 
word, 


Mr. Lay. I was obli to spend much more than I wa l- 
lect from the 3 excess of the 55. A R a 


Mr. COCKRAN. F. 

. nearly two weeks: i 

Now, another instance: 

Mr. Lay. I may sa k 
the National Forsign ‘Trade Conference Ta Chicago: in 101s att SEIR 
L delivered an address, on the instructions of the department, in 
respect to trade, and that trip cost me about $40 out of my own pocket 
above the limits of the amount that could. be collected from the Gov- 
ernment. The department was kind enough to reserve u hotel room 
Scud Inte Rianne tie: eomebatenon abord tnx toate enact. ak tome teas 
. rh above my room, which, of course, was 

That is the first-class hotel in Chicago. that the gentlemam 
from Texas speaks about, $4 a day. Anybody who travels now 
knows what kind of a room he can get in a first-class- hotel for 
$4 a day. Under the present allowance the representative of. 
the State Department would have $1 a day left for his three 
meals. This bill provides for the actual and necessary expenses: 
for travel not in excess of $8 a. day, which means that if the 
representative of the Government gets off with less than 88 
a day actual and necessary expenses. his allowance will be less, 
than $8, but $8 is the upper limit, and it seems to me any man 
who travels in these days knows that that is not too much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has-expired, all 
time has expired, and the question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, let us have a division so as 
to see if there are any economists here. 


Mr. Lay was sent down to Bordeaux under orders of the 
State Department, and under our present regulations Mr. Lay 
could only be paid $5.a day. This is found on page 69 of the 
hearings. 

t did it cost you, Mr. Lay? 
— 1 es It cost about $35 above my expenses—above the expenses 
that were allowed me by the Government, 
. Cockuan. Not $35 a day? 
Mr. Lay. For the trip. 
Mr. Cocknax. For how many days? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida moves to 
strike out the last word. s 
Mr. SEARS. I would like to ask the chairman of the 


committee a question. You have struck out the word “ diplo- 
matic” and now use the words “foreign service.” In order 
to make it strictly American, why not, in the section just read, 
strike out the words chargé d'affaires” and make it charge 
of affairs” and make that American also? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is in the next section. It is a little 
difficult to Say why not. Perhaps the only answer I can think 
of would be that this designation, while it is a strange one to 
our ears, is known elsewhere all over the world and has been 
ever since the Congress of Vienna. 

Mr. SEARS. Yes; it is known abroad. It is also known to 
the gentlemen whose Salaries are increased? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It corresponds with one of those nine social 
rungs of the new ladder of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that we are to have in our foreign service. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROGERS. It corresponds only in the mind of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. ; 

Tue Clerk read as follows: 


Bec. 15. That within the discretion of the President, any foreign 
service officer may be * pret to act as commissioner, chargé d'affaires, 
minister resident, or diplomatic agent for such period as the public 
interests may require without loss of de, class, or — 

That section 1685 of the Revised Statutes as amended by the act 
entitled “An act for the improvement of the fore service, approved 
February 5, 1915,” is hereby amended to read as follows : 

“Sec. 1685. That for such time as any fo service officer shall 
daffa’ ad interim or to 
the absence 
1 officer at the ass 1 
salary is less than one-half that of such principal officer, 

service officer compensation 


assume ¢ 
of the princ: 
he sh if hb 
receive in addition to his salary as foreign 


equal to the difference between such and one-half of the salary 
provided by law for the ambassador, minister, or principal consular 
officer, as the case may be.” 


Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts how the provision of section 1685 of 
the Revised Statutes as amended differs from the present law? 
It seems to me they are exactly the same. 

Mr. ROGERS. This section does not change the present 
law except that it makes it perfectly clear that the section 
would apply to officers of the foreign service. But it does 
simplify and bring up to date, somewhat, some of the obsolete 
propositions of section 1685. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Florida is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question for the purpose of getting 
some information. I call the gentleman's attention to section 
2 of the bill. Without taking up too much time—I have no 
desire to do that—I would simply call attention to the fact 
that in classes 1, 2, and 8, up to and including 8, we find 
salary increases of $500 or $1,000. We know, of course, from 
the tables filed by the committee the number of men whose 
salaries will be increased. I understand the increase in some 
of these cases will be $1,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. The average increase is 14 per cent. 

Mr. SEARS. In class 6, as I recall, the person now holding 
the poopie is getting $3,500. This makes it $4,500, an increase 
of $1,000. 

Mr. ROGERS. There are some increases at $1,000, but most 
of them are $500. 

Mr. SEARS. In the increases in that class, from $1,500 to 
$3,000, how many employees are affected? 

Mr. ROGERS. About 100. 

Mr. SEARS. How many will get the $8,000, and what are 
they now drawing? 

Mr. ROGERS. ‘That unclassified provision is a sort of basket 
clause, which takes care of men who are now consular as- 
sistants, men who are vice consuls, and men who are student 
interpreters and assistant student interpreters. Each of those 
three groups has classes within themselves. The man who 
enters as a vice consul starts at $1,500 and gets ultimately 
$3.000 as vice consul. The same situation is true generally as 
to interpreters and assistant interpreters. 

Mr. SEARS. What will those who are now receiving $1,500 
get under this bill? Whey are not receiving under $1,000, are 
they? 


Mr. ROGERS. I do not think there will be any increase of 
salary in these unclassified places as compared with the present 
compensation. ‘The purpose of the department is to have the 
ultimate objective relatively higher than the initial salary, 

Mr. SEARS. These men who do not go te these social func- 
tions get only $1,500. It does not seem te matter about their 
salary? 

Mr. ROGERS. It puts a maximum at the top, to which good 
men may aspire. 

Mr. SEARS. Usually it is the man who is now getting $25,000 
who will get $30,000 or more. But the man who is working for 
$1,500 must not expect to get any raise in this country, where 
we are all supposed to be equal. This is a great country, but I 
have come to the conclusion that there are only two things in 
which all men here are equal or where their privileges are the 
same. We are permitted to live, in most cases I should say 
exist, and we are permitted to die. It would be futile for me 
to undertake to increase the salary of any person who is only 
receiving a salary barely sufficient for him to exist on, for I 
learned long ago the efforts of anyone would be useless. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Florida ought to be the 
last man in this bedy to object to this, and I am surprised that 
he is objecting to large salaries, because if it were not for this 
action on the part of our Republican brethren across the aisle 
the gentlemen who are to be increased would not take their 
families down to Palm Beach in Florida. {Laughter.] 

Mr. SEARS. If I thought the gentlemen who are represent- 
ing us in China with this meager increase of compensation could 
pay their way to Palm Beach, I would hesitate to let them come, 
because they would not have enough money to live on when 
they got there. It would take all their salary to get to Palm 
Beach and they would have nothing left. I[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimons consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman in 
charge of the bill a question or two with reference to the ap- 
a of the civil service law to members of the Consular 

rvice. 

As I understand it now, the civil service law applies only in a 
limited degree. Does this bill in recasting the service make the 
civil service rules and regulations applicable to the new service 
or not? 

Mr. ROGERS. No change from the present practice in that 
regard is contemplated in the present bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But this bill enlarges very much, it seems to 
me, the personnel of the Consular Service by recasting it en- 
tirely. I am wondering whether under this new measure the 
civil service rules and regulations are going to be applicable to 
all these men in the Diplomatic Service except the ministers and 
ambassadors, so that they may be gauged by the period of 
service which they faithfully render to the Government, or 
whether it will be by their opportunity to hold the positions 
which they hold through varying administrations of the Gov- 
ernment. 3 

Mr. ROGERS. The gentleman is aware, I think, that th 
examination feature applies to-day to every diplomatic secre- 
tary and to every consular officer from top to bottom. But 
after a man once enters the service his promotion does not de- 
pend upon any civil-service consideration, The intent of the 
committee was to leave the situation in that respect entirely 
unchanged, Every man who enters the foreign service here- 
after enters after examination, with one class excepted. I will 
read the applicable section: 

Sec. 5. That hereafter appointments to the position of foreign serv- 
ice officer shall be made after examination or, after five years of con- 
tinuous service therein, by transfer from the Department of State under 
such rules and regulations as the President may prescribe. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Appointments of secretaries to embassies now 
are not made under the civil service or through examination, 
are they? 

Mr. ROGERS. I suggested a moment ago, but perhaps did 
not make myself entirely clear, that entry into the service here- 
tofore has been and hereafter will be by examination. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Even with respect to secretaries of legations 
and embassies at the present time? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes, indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Src, 16. That the provisions of the act approved May 22, 1920, en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” as the same has been or ago A hereafter 
be amended, are hercby made applicable to foreign-service officers with 
the modifications hereinafter sta od to wit: 

(a) The age of retirement sh be 65 years: Provided, That the 
President “ait in his discretion retain any foreign-service officer who 
has reached the age of 65 years for such period not exceeding five years 
as he may deem for the interests of the United States. 

(b) The maximum and minimum annuities under the several classes, 
rina of those stipulated in section 2 of the said act, shall be as 
OLLOWS > 

Class A, maximum annuity $5,400, minimum annuity $1,500; class 
B, maximum annuity $4,860, minimum annuity $1,350; class C, maxi- 
mum annuity $4,320, minimum annuity $1,200: class D, maximum 
annuity $3,780, minimum annuity 2 class E, maximum N 
$3,240, minimum annuity $900; class F. maximum annuity $2,700, 
minimum annuity $750. 

(c) In lieu of section 8 of the said act the following provision shall 


apply: 

Piat for the purposes of this act the period of service shall be com- 
puted from the date of origina] oath of office as secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, consul general, consul, vice consul of career, consular 
assistant, or student interpreter, and shall include periods of service 
at different times in either the Diplomatic or Consular Service, or 
while on assignment to the lily edb ooet of State, or on special duty, 
but all peri of separation m the service and so much of any 

riod of leave of absence as may exceed six months shall be excluded: 

rovided, That the President is authorized from time to time to estab- 
lish, by Executive order, a list of places in tropical countries which by 
reason of climatie or other extreme conditions are to be classed as 
unbealthful posts, and each rer of duty at such posts while so classed. 
inclusive of regular leaves of absence, shall be counted as one year and 
a half, and so on in like proportion in reckoning the length of service 
for the purposes of retirement: Provided further, That service in the 
Department of State prior to 8 as a foreign service officer 
may be ineluded in the period of service, in which case the officer shall 
pay into the civil-service retirement and disability fund a special con- 
tribution equal to 5 per cent of his annual salary for each year of such 
employment, with interest thereon to date of payment compounded an- 
nually at 4 per cent, less a deduction of the amount of all contributions 
and accrued interest thereon 2 paid by such employee into the 
5 retirement and disability fund under the act of May 22, 


(d) That the rate of deduction in the case of all officers eligible to 
retirement under the provisions of this act shall be a sum on to 5 
per cent of that portion of the basis salary not in excess of $9,000. 

(e) In lien of section 15 of the said act the following provision shall 


A there is hereby authorized to be 3 from any mone 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 for the 
8 3 provided for in this act for the fiscal year ending 

"The Secretary of the ‘Interior shall. submit annually to the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimates of the appropriations necessary to continue 
this act in full force and effect. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 11, line 10, after the word “employment” strike out the 
words “after this act goes into effect.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the eom- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. = 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I have a further amendment. 
In line 19 of page 11 strike out the word “basis” and substi- 
tute in lieu thereof the word “ basic.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers: Page 11, line 19, 
word “basis” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ basi 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move further to amend, in 
line 20, page 11, and down to and including line 5, on page 12, 
to strike out all of subsection (e). 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rogers: Page 11, beginning with line 20, 
strike out the remainder of the page, and on page 12 strike out all of 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive. 

Mr. ROGERS. That is all provided for in the Lehlbach 
Act, and apparently it is not necessary to repeat it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Pages 10, 11, and 12, strike out 
paragraphs (b), (e), and (d) of section 15. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, if the House should agree to 
my amendment, the following provision in the bill would be 
left unimpaired: 

See. 16. That the poumon of the act approved May 22, 1920 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” as the same has been or may here- 


after be amended, are hereby made applicable to foreign service officers 
with the modifications hereinafter stated, to wit. 


strike out the 
.* 


And then the modification in paragraph (a) would be re- 
tained, which would permit these foreign service officers to 
retire at the age of 65. 

Gentlemen of the House who are familiar with the civil 
service retirement act—and, of course, that includes most 
Members—know that there are three ages of retirement—62 
for railway mail clerks, 65 for rural carriers, and 70 for Gov- 
ernment employees generally. I think it would be all right to 
agree to paragraph (a), which provides for the retirement of 
these foreign service officers at the age of 65; but the main 
point that I have in mind is this: Inasmuch as we are giving 
to these foreign service officers what amounts to a civil 
service status, I agree that it is all right to bring them under 
the terms of the civil service retirement act. I see no objec- 
tion to that. But this act goes much further in its provisions 
than the general civil service retirement law and provides 
rates of annuities which are extravagant and excessive. Now, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] yesterday urged as a 
reason for passing this bill that it was in the interest of agri- 
culture and the farmer. I imagine that the farmer will enthuse 
a great deal over retiring a Government employee who has 
been receiving $9,000 a year for 30 years, or $270,000 aggregate, 
and retiring him at $5,400 per year, which is what this bill 
does. Of course, the case I have cited is of the highest rate 
provided in the bill, but nevertheless it is a real illustration 
and not an imaginary one. 

Gentlemen, the reason that I have taken the floor to dis- 
cuss this particular provision is that I happen to be a member 
of the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service and have 
had something to do with the general retirement act. Our 
committee now has before it several bills to increase the annui- 
ties under that act; but we have taken the view, and the 
Members of the House have urged upon us the view, and I 
think very properly, that now is no time to increase the bur- 
dens of the Treasury by increasing the annuities under the 
retirement act. 

If we had brought into this House a bill that was anything 
like as extravagant in its payments as the provisions of this 
bill, gentleman would have said: “ Well, now, that may be all 
well and good, but now is no time to do it. Economy is im- 
perative.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK, At a time when everybody is crying out against 
the burdens of taxation, when criticism is being made in every 
quarter that legislative bodies are too extravagant, it is prop- 
erly urged that we should not bring in a bill enlarging annuity 
payments, and we have refrained from doing it, and have not 
given hearings on the bill. And yet if the House passes this 
provision you will be setting a precedent that will confront 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service in the very near 
future. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Under this bill the employee 
pays 5 per cent, while under the general law he pays 24 per 
cent. Would not the high-salaried officer have to pay a good 
deal more for what he gets than he would under the civil sery- 
ice law? 

Mr. BLACK. No. The annuities which are provided in this 
bill are much more generous in amount than those which are 
provided under the general law. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Let me answer the gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman can answer both questions at 
the same time. 

Mr. BLACK. Very well. 

Mr. LONDON. You can not get an annuity until the man 
has been in the service 15 years. That means until he has con- 
tributed 75 per cent of the amount—I do not know whether that 
75 per cent includes compound interest or not, but at least he 
would contribute 75 per cent of his annuity. The gentleman 
should take that into consideration. 

Mr. BLACK. Now, I want to answer the questions of my 
friends from Wisconsin and New York. In the first place, the 


retirement act will become effective at once, as the foreign-serv- 
ice officers will be entitled to retirement when they reach the 
retirement age whether they have paid in 75 per cent or not. 
Then there is another argument which has been used in this 
debate similar to that made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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and the gentleman from New York, and it is a misleading argu- 
ment. It is: That because there is a large fund accumulating 


in the Treasury to the credit of the retirement fund, therefore | 


larger annuities can be paid without any greater charge upon 
the Treasury. Every one knows that the only sound principle’ 
to base an annuity fund on is to create a fund large enough 
Which will not only pay the current obligations but will set up a 
reserve sufficient to take care of the obligations maturing in the 
future. Nearly every fraternal insurance order that has: ever’ 
gone on the rocks has gone there because it did not charge an 
adequate rate which would! pay the current obligations and set 
up a sufficient reserve to take care of those liabilities which 
were inevitably to come later, I will admit that we do not ex- 
pect the civil'service retirement fund to be self-sustaining: It 
is estimated, I believe, that the Government will pay anywhere 
from 50 to 65 per cent and the employees will pay the balance: 
The estimates: vary. If I understand the debate on this bill 
correctly, it is assumed that the foreign-service officers will pay 
about 42 per cent and the Government will pay the balance. 
Now, that brings me down specifically to the question which 
the gentleman: from New York asked. 

The CHAIRMAN; The’ time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time may be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection?’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLACK. Now, what led the gentleman from New York 
into error for the moment is that he was thinking of the pay- 
ment of annuity for one year only: The gentleman: from New 
York says because an employee pays in 5 per cent of his annual 
pay for 15 years; therefore he would pay in 75 per cent of his 
retirement fund. But I would remind him that the employee 
who reaches: the age of 65 years will have an expectancy of 


probably 10:years. If the retirement pay is, we will say, $2,500.) 


per year; then the total amount which would be paid him during 
his expectancy of 10 years would amount to $25,000; therefore 
a 5 per cent payment annually for 15 years would not create a 


fund that would equal! anything like 825,000. What the gentle- | 


man had in mind was that 15 payments would equal 75 per 
cent of one year’s pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD; I am interested, and I think the member- 
ship of the House is interested, in what effect the gentleman’s: 
amendment would have and what retirement pay they would 
receive if this amendment is adopted; also how much they 
would contribute propertionately. This matter has been under 
consideration in general debate, and we would like to know 
how much of a charge it would be on the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK. If my amendment is adopted, these employees 
will all be brought under the general civil service retirement 
act and instead of paying 5 per cent of their salaries into the 
annuity fund they will pay 24: per cent to such fund, and upon 
retirement will receive the same retirement pay as other Goy- 
ernment employees, as follows: - 

Class A, from $720, maximum; to 8360, minimum; class B, 
from $648, maximum, to $324, minimum; class C, from $576, 
maximum, to 8288, minimum; class D, from $504, maximum, to 
$252, minimum; class E, from $432, maximum, to $216, mini- 
mum; class F, from $360, maximum, to $180, minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen may say the figures I have given 
is too small a retirement fund. But we must remember that 
this thing of retiring civilian employees is a new departure and 
we should not enter upon any extravagant rates. Therefore I 
want to place the class of Government employees covered by this 
bill under the very same civil service retirement law as applies 
to other Government employees. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, this retirement section of the 
bill, which is a very important one and which, of course, should 
be thoroughly understood, has been discussed at every phase in 
the debate. I should very mueh like, primarily for the con- 
venience of the committee, to see if we can not agree on time 
when we shall close debate on this section. I suggest that we 
close debate on this section in 20 minutes, and I ask unanimous 
consent 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know how it is to be divided? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have in mind five minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland, the gentleman from Florida said he would 


like five minutes, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD} five minutes, and I want to reserve five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Make it 25 minutes. 
| Mr. ROGERS. I will make it 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. Is there: objection? 
[After a pause,! The Chair hears none. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say just a 
word in reference to annuities. I notice in most of the dis- 
cussion carried on that gentlemen seem to think that a very 
‘large portion of the annuities are to be paid out of salaries 
of those who draw. the annuities, but, as a matter of fact, 
whatever the annuities may be they are in the last analysis 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States, because the 
salaries are increased, and out of those increases the Govern- 
ment collects a sum and thus creates a fund. That is the true 
principle of all annuities, so I do not think that the fact that 
some part of the annuities are paid out of salaries amounts to 
much one way or the other. I am not discussing the merits 
of the annuity, but am endeavoring to direet attention to the 
fact that, whatever annuities may be allowed, a measure is 
usually so drafted that the net balance after the deduction 
of anything that may be used for the annuity fund is about 
what those drafting the measure think the compensation for 
that particular work should be. In other words, enough is 
usually added to the salary to take care of the annuity con- 
tributions, so that after all the annuity is paid out of the 
Treasury. But here is the principal point I want to make, 
and it seems to me it is an important one. The annuity is 
paid simply for this reason, that it is desired that no man who: 
‘has been in the employ of the Government for a long period of 
years should be permitted to be in want after he is diseon- 
nected from the service. 

I never understood that the purpose of an annuity was to en- 
able a man to have more than just enough to keep him from 
being in want or being in privation and misery and suffering: 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In a moment: Surely it has never 
been the purpose to enable a man from the annuity alone to 
live in a better condition than the average American citizen is 
able to live. 

Mr. BLACK. I just want to agree with the gentleman, that 
the publie has the right to expect that a Government official 
drawing $8,000 or $9,000 a year will make some provision for 
himself; and then, of course, according to my view, if Congress 
allows an annuity, it should be a small annuity such as is paid 
by the Government to its subordinate employees. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think the gentleman's idea is en- 
tirely correct. In the nature of things everybody in this coun- 
try can not be paid an annuity. The argument on which all an- 
nuities have been allowed is that when a man has worked for 
u long period of years for the Government the Government should 
see to it that after he has given that service he should not fall 
into poverty or want. In most instances men should be able 
to put aside something for a rainy day, but if they have not 
been able to do that, the Government should not do more than 
pay such a sum as will not permit them to come to want. I do 
not think that on that basis the Government should pay a class 
of men as much as $5,400 per year; not that a man can not use 
that much and more, but because it is not intended that the 
taxpayer shall be taxed to establish a fund to pay any man as 
much as may enable him of itself to live in any degree of luxury. 
I think that would be contrary to the whole basis and theory 
of an annuity. 

Of course, it would be nice for every one of them to get 
$5,400 per year. It would also be fine if every taxpayer could 
receive that much after he has done his duty and reached the 
age of 65. But in the nature of things that is impossible. After 
you have passed the stage where it is necessary to keep a man 
from suffering actual bodily want, you pass beyond the pale of 
what I conceive you are privileged to do in taking money out of 
the Treasury of the United States and giving it to any man, 
regardless of how long he may have served and regardless of 
how valuable his service may have been. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, of course I realize the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] will not carry, 
because all efforts for economy seem to be futile. But by mak- 
ing these few remarks perhaps we can call the attention of the 
country to some of the conditions as they exist. 

I am not opposed to retirement in some cases. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Brack] said he could imagine the en- 
thusiasm of the farmers when they learned that men who have 
been drawing: $9,000 a year had been retired at an annuity of 
$5,400 a year. 
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Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. If I get time to-morrow, I am 
going to make that speech, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and two Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, when interrupted I just stated 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack} said he could 
imagine the enthusiasm of the farmers when they learned that 
gentlemen who had been drawing a salary of $9,000 a year 
would be retired at an annuity of $5,400 a year. I can also 
imagine the enthusiasm with which this will be received by the 
merchants and laboring men of this country who are receiving 
in many cases far less than $9,000 a year; in fact, many of 
them barely eke out an existence. Of course all the people pay 
taxes, either directly or indirectly. When they purchase mer- 
chandise of course the taxes must be added to what they buy, 
and therefore they indirectly pay their taxes, and already the 
burden has just about reached the breaking point. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] also stated, Mr. 
Chairman, that these men would be retired at the end of 30 
years’ service. In that he is not correct. I desire to call his 
attention to the fact that this bill provides that it is possible 
after only 15 years or less of service they may be retired with 
this annuity, I stated the other day that if I had my way I 
would incorporate in this bill that they would have to be in the 
Government service at least 30 years in order to receive this 
retirement and annuity. 

Some years ago, when I first came to Congress, I called the 
attention of the House to several of the retirement features 
which the taxpayers were paying and which I believed they were 
not aware of. Let me again call attention to the fact that two 
departments of this Government alone were paying, about 6 
years ago, approximately $12,000,000 as retirement pay to em- 
ployees of those departments. The judges of the United States 
courts and other officials are retired with a certain annuity. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] called attention to 
the fact that other Government employees were now being re- 
tired, but at a much smaller rate than that provided in this bill, 
so that I think I can safely say that the taxpayers of this coun- 
try are now being taxed at least $15,000,000 or $20,000,000 a 
year to pay annuities already provided for by law, and now you 
propose to further tax them, unless the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Texas is adopted, to keep those who haye been re- 
ceiving $5,000, $6,000, $7,000, $8,000, or $9,000 a year from suf- 
fering during the few remaining years of their lives. 

When I think of Uncle Joz Cannon, that grand old man who 
for 46 years has devoted his life to his country, who has so well 
and faithfully served in this House, who is still active and 
energetic, although 87 years of age, and who, unfortunately for 
his country, will, on the 4th of next March, voluntarily retire 
from this House without an annuity, I sometimes wonder why 
it is that more of the people do not complain when we retire 
young men at the age of 65 and tax old men for the purpose of 
keeping them in luxury and permitting them to continue the 
mode of life which they have enjoyed in the past. 

I might also call your attention to the services of the Clerk 
of the House, Mr. Tyler Page. For almost 42 years he has 
been continuously in the employ of the Government. He 
began as page in 1881, and by faithful, earnest, and consci- 
entious efforts at all times has finally advanced to his present 
position. In passing I would be remiss if I did not mention Mr. 
Cameron, assistant reporter, with a record of 42 years; Mr. 
W. A. Smith, clerk in charge at Capitol of CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, with a record of 45 years; Mr. Sam Robinson, CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp messenger, with a record of 41 years. Sam, as 
he is known, goes whether the weather is good or bad, and we 
all know how well and faithfully he performs his duties. There 
are others too numerous to mention, but just as faithful. 

We know the uncertainty of a political life, and the position 
of each of these is in a way political. Therefore they may be 
dropped from the roll at any time; and if such should be the 
ease, regardless of how well they have performed their duties, 
they would receive no annuity. 

Let us hope while they have been faithful and energetic that 
they have provided for the future. . 

Mr. Chairman, where and when will this end? When, if there 
is to be a retirement policy, will all be placed on an equality? 

Certainly, if we keep up our present unequal and uncertain 
policy the taxpayers will not be able to stand up under the 
burden. 

I therefore sincerely trust the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack] will be adopted; but, as I stated be- 
fore, I doubt it, for many talk economy but vote otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the question of retire 
ment, as set forth in this foreign service bill, was given very 
considerable attention by the committee. We admit that these 
retirement allowances are larger than those provided in the 
Lehlbach Act for other goyernmental employees and in which 
the retirement is too small. It must be remembered that this is 
an entirely different service. This is a foreign service, where 
men are sent to various sections of the world. Some of the 
places to which they are sent are not healthful. In most of 
them living is very expensive, and a man is somewhat like a 
preacher who may be in one section for a year or two and is 
subject to orders, and is moved from place to place, in the case 
of foreign-service men sometimes a thousand or two thousand 


miles away. His conditions are such that he can not save any-, 


thing for the time when he will need it, when old age or sick- 
ness comes on. In several branches of the Government we have 
recognized a much larger retirement allowance than is granted 
in the Lehlbach bill. For instance, in the Army and Navy, 
where a man is given three-quarters of his grade pay upon 
retirement, and he makes no contribution whatever to the fund. 
We give the judges about three-quarters of their pay on retire- 
ment and they make no contribution to the fund. Here we give 
them at most 60 per cent and compel them to pay 5 per cent, 
being twice what is required under the Lehlbach bill. Very 
few will ever get the 60 per cent—those entitled must have 
served 30 years, a mighty long time to be moved from pillar to 
post in all manner of countries. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] is not fair in his 
argument. He argues that in 30 years a man ought to save 
enough to belp himself out on $9,000 a year. Well, there are 
very few men in the service who get $9,000 a year, and it is 
most likely that a man would never get $9,000 except for a 
couple of years. He starts at a very low salary. At the 
present time he starts at a salary which does not even pay his 
expenses. As I said the other day, at the present time the 
salaries of most of them when they start are so low that the 
department will not even appoint a married man to the low- 
grade positions, because they say he can not support a wife on 
the salary. Therefore, we place this retirement upon a 60 per 
cent basis for 30 years’ service. If a man has been in the 
service only 15 years and reaches the age of 65 he gets only 
80 per cent. `; 

The gentleman must remember another thing. The foreign 
service is practically self-supporting and costs the Government 
very little money indeed. There is another thing that we 
must remember, and if gentlemen would only take the trouble 
to read some parts of these hearings where these matters are 
set out very fully, I do not think we would need a great deal 
of discussion. On page 30 of the hearings it is shown that we 
will not have to pay a single dollar into this fund for 20 years, 
Beginning in 1944, we will be compelled to pay, perhaps, 
$48,000, but in the next 20 years the money paid in by the em- 
ployees into this service will take care of the fund. And it is 
estimated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who 
brings the statistics here to prove it, that even under present 
conditions in 1965 we will be paying only $260,000 a year. I 
believe the foreign-service fees will increase more than enough in 
that time to take care of this additional burden, 

I append the statement showing how this retirement feature 
will work to the year 1944, and, as I have said, after that time, 
unless the returns from the foreign service increases, which I 
believe they will, the Government will be compelled to con- 
tribute to the fund, just as it will be compelled to contribute 
under the Lehlbach bill for other civil employees. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 


Statement showing estimated annuities payable to foreign-service 
officers under the proposed retirement system prior to the year 1944 
which will be paid solely from the contributions, with interest 
thereon, of such officers. 


| 3 
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Statement showing estimated annuities payable to foreign-service 
officers under the proposed retirement system, etc.—Continued. 


Available 
Annuities 5 
Fiscal year ending June 30— Payable | contributi 
ms With interest 
eK compounded 
4 per cent. 
CFC 140, 410.65 | $796, 989. 63 8047, 578. 97 
F 164, 715.13 815, 902. 13 | 651, 267.00 
FCC 978.65 | 819, 817.68 | 639, 839. 13 
1938 14 807,932.70 | 607,945. 56 |. 
vi 00 | 774,763.38 | 561, 949. 38 |. 
"ol | 687,120.02 | 408,680 O1 
£43 | 567,537.51 | 302,271. 08 |. 
60 | 456, 861.92 | 148, 652. 32 
10 297, 008. 00 


I believe with the enactment of this measure we will have 
placed upon the statute books one of the most constructive 
pieces of legislation which this Congress has enacted. Certainly 
the most constructive piece of legislation passed during my 
service of 12 years for the foreign service. It will of course 
increase salaries about 14 per cent, but it will give a stability 
to the service, the value of which can not possibly be estimated. 
Men will enter with a desire to make it their career, and it 
will not be like it is now—as soon as men are equipped for 
the service they become more valuable to private individuals 
and corporations. 

It is true that individuals and corporations may still offer 


larger salaries than the foreign service can afford, but they ee 


can never give them that position in life and that standing in 
their communities which the foreign service affords them, nor 
will they be able to assure them of a fair retirement after they 
have performed their life work. If we would extend our trade 
and our influence among the nations of the world, we must 
be prepared to meet other nations in competitive work. 

With a well organized and an efficient foreign service com- 
posed of men equipped and with experience, we can compete. 

I believe that this service will be of great benefit to all our 
people in that it will bring trade and business for our farmers 
and our factories. The foreign-service men will compose a 
satisfied and contented body of men, and that is certainly of 
great value to any nation or to any people. 

While we have somewhat increased salaries, we are still far 
below our competitor Great Britain, as shown by the statement 
I append. Hereafter, our foreign service will represent both 
the diplomatic and consular ; it will enable the President to shift 
men from one service to the other; it will democratize the 
service, because men can be removed from one to the other; 
it will bring about a better understanding and agreement be- 
tween the Diplomatic and Consular Bureaus of the Foreign 
Service, and as I have said before, I believe the legislation will 


be of inestimable benefit to our people everywhere, and cer- |” 


tainly enhance the value and importance of the service. 


Comparative statement showing salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
at important posts. 
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1 Residences owned by Government and supplied in addition to salary. 
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Comparative statement showing salaries of ambassadors and ministers 
at important posts—Continued. 


Comparative statement showing salaries of principal consular officers 
at important posts. 
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Consul temporarily in charge. 2 Office now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been limited, so that the Chair 
does not feel at liberty to entertain that request. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in adopting the recom- 
mendation of the committee extending the principle of retire- 
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ment to officers of the Government, we are indeed proceeding 
on very-dangerous ground when the recommendation comes from 
a committee that has not given the exhaustive consideration to 
this subject that the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service 


would have given it, As the Members of this House know, the 
retirement feature of the law applies to employees connected 
with the civil service and not to officers. We are attempting 
here for the first time to extend it by a different rule of pay- 
ment to officers of the Government. This is the beginning of a 
far venture, and no one can tell how extensive it will be. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. ‘Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I wish simply to ask the gen- 
tleman if these foreign-service employees are not like military 
officers? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are not like military officers. The 
hearings disclose that with the salaries that are to be paid 
these positions will be desired and sought after for a literary 
career. 

Mr. HERRICK, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I decline to yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. We are not proposing to retire them under 
the general provisions of the retirement aet. It is stated that 
the conditions are siinilar to those which apply to the judges. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield for a very brie 
question? ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I have not the time to yield. If I 
had the time, I would be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. As far as the judges are concerned, everyone 
knows that we pay our judges salaries not commensurate with 
the work they perform—district judges only $7,500 and circuit 
judges $8,500. They give their best years to the service. In 
the foreign service they do nothing that conflicts with their 
taking private employment afterwards. 

But worse than all, in this provision recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs you are proposing to retire men 
at a maximum of $5,400 and a minimum of $1,500, where under 
the retirement act their retired pay would be only $360 mini- 
mum and $720 maximum. No man will be kept out of the 
service if we apply only the retirement features of the general 
law to these men. No men have been kept out of this service, 
as far as consular officers are concerned. Even under the 
present seale of employment there have been numerous appli- 
cations for consular positions. It is proposed to raise their 
salaries a minimum of $500 a year and some of them $1,000. 
Yet you are going ahead without the legislative committee, the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service, having investigated 
the subject, and are establishing a policy that is going to 
haunt us in the future. 7 

The naval service or the military service is not akin to this 
service. As a general thing, when a man in the military or 
naval service gets to the age of retirement he is incapacitated. 
These gentlemen in the foreign service, in the Consular Service 
and secretarial service, are not incapacitated from doing other 
civilian work. 

When the War Department appropriation bill was before the 
House it was called to our attention that enlisted men were 
retired on $1,200 and $1,400 pay, and a total of $7,000,000 was 
appropriated for retired pay of enlisted men alone. Members 
were amazed; they could not believe it. Now, you are propos- 
ing to give retirement pay to many men who have reached re- 
tirement age who will not contribute anything. I never desired 
to enter the Diplomatic Service, but if I wanted a good easy 
berth for life, I would seek the Consular and Diplomatic 
Service. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I Will. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman realize that unless 
you make some provision for the future of these men when at 
the height of their usefulness, when they can render the best 
service to the Government, when they have acquired the ability 
to secure outside positions, they are going outside to get the 
positions, and that they are compelled to do it in order to make 
provision for themselves and their families? They are not going 
to stay in the Diplomatic Service when they can get a position 
that will provide for them outside. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I differ with the gentleman having the 
State Department bill in charge. We are raising the salaries 
of secretaries from $4,000 up to $8,000. ‘The exceptionally 
bright will generally not remain, the mediocre will cling to the 
service regardless of retirement pay or not. These high rates 
are extravagance run wild. 

Mr. BLANTON, We have to make provision for the lame 
ducks. 


Mr. STAFFORD. They will not have to make any provision 
for me, for I am going back to private life. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the retire- 
ment provision partly because it is fair to the individual, but I 
am in favor of it more because it is fair to the United States. 
It is interesting to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarronp] declaim about the evils of this proposal. It may be 
that if the retirement question was coming up for the first 
time, that if we had never retired officers of the United States 
in the past, his argument -would have some force and impor- 
tance. But, Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand à list of 20 or 25 
different classes and types of Government officers and em- 
pleyees who are retired under provisions of as many existing 
laws. It is too late to say that retirement Is not the policy of 
the United States, provided the elements of time, nature of 
service, and propriety warrant. 

I have in my hand the indorsement of the bill from the very 
people about whom previous speakers have been so much con- 
cerned. I have the indorsement of organized labor of the 
United States to this bill from the first line to the last. I do 
not, of course, say that should be conclusive on the House, but 
I do suggest that when men say we are doing something unwise 
and unfair in this measure that the workingmen of America, 
Spaakin through organized labor, cordially approve our pro- 


The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. MAppen] is not regarded 
as an extravagant man in bis views and recommendations. I 
think most of us have in the past frequently felt that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois sometimes erred on the side of economy 
but never that he erred on the side of extravagance. I desire 
to call the attention of Members who were not present to the 
fact that earlier in the day the gentleman from Ulinois [Mr. 
Mannen] made a most convincing speech for this bill, and espe- 
cially for this retirement system. He stated that the proposed 
retirement would not cost the Government a single penny until 
1944. He stated that in 1965 the maximum appropriation from 
the Government that would be required would be between 
$200,000 and $250,000. He said that this legislation presents, in 
his judgment, a wise business program of economy for the 
United States. If he at all criticized the committee, it was be- 
cause we recommended a contribution of 5 per cent from offi- 
cers of the foreign service instead of 21 per cent, as in the 
Lehlbach law. 

I may repeat, in closing the debate upon this important 
provision, that the three-fourths retirement pay for our Army 
and Navy ofticers has not been contributed to in the least degree 
by the officers themselves. Further, the foreign service retire- 
ment, universally found in the case of foreign countries, is 
wholly noncontributory. We are doing too little rather than 
too. much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired, and the question 
is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from ‘Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Back) there were—ayes 15, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. In the event of public emergency any retired foreign serv- 
ice officer may be recalled sige se ai o active service by the Presi- 
dent, and while so serving he shall be entitled in lieu of bis retirement 
at pg to the full pay of the class in which he is temporarily 
serv. 4 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I merely rose for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the committee, the author of the bill, or any other person who 
will acknowledge being the father of the measure and respon- 
sible for its care and bringing up, a few questions. ‘This is a 
bill providing for the retirement of persons now serving in the 
Consular and Diplomatie Service accredited to foreign govern- 
ments. 

If this bill should pass the House and Senate immediately, 
would any of these persons be retired soon enough to make 
open positions for the possible benefit of defeated Congressmen 
or Senators, so that they might be appointed to these positions? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think so. 

Mr. HERRICK. Then, in that event I want to say that I 
am among those who are not coming back, and I am also 
among those who are not hunting for any Federal appointment. 
I do not like the idea of defeated Congressmen and Senators 
running after Federal appointments after their term in the 
Senate or the House expires, and I for one am not going to 
run after any Federal appointment. In fact, there is where 
the odium and the ridicule is being heaped upon Congress, and 
there is where that rather uncomplimentary term “ congressional 
lame duck” comes from. It is because Senators and Congress- 
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men lay aside their dignity to go down to the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and ask for an appointment. It is 
rather distasteful to me to see them lower their dignity in that 
manner, and I would like to be assured by the chairman of this 
committee that he will introduce an amendment barring ex- 
Members of the House and ex-Senators from being beneficiaries 
of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. What are we going to do with these hundred 
lame ducks? 

Mr. HERRICK. 
corn fields. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. The question naturally arises, Where are 
we going to end with this matter of retirement pay? I doubt 
very seriously if Members of the House realize the extent to 
which Congress, by first one law and then another, has prac- 
tically provided for rewarding men with pensions who have 
been privileged and had the honor of serving their Government. 
I have been reared with the notion—it may be foolish—that It 
is a privilege and an honor to be selected as an officer of the 
United States Government, however simple and humble the 
office may be. I have never yet been able to comprehend the 
argument of those who say that one who receives the benefit of 
that honor and that distinction places the taxpayers of this 
country under a pecuniary obligation to pension him in his old 
age. But, Mr. Chairman, if you are going down that road, it 
occurs to me we ought not to discriminate. I saw my good 
friend, the lady from Oklahoma [Miss Roserrson], a moment 
ago voting upon the amendment that has just been defeated, 
and I recall how she and I have pleaded with a committee of 
this House to grant a small recognition of the splendid services 
and the risk of life that a certain group of men rendered and 
suffered in the early days of the Indian Territory. I refer to 
the old deputy United States marshals of that Territory. There 
were not many of those men left when we appeared before the 
committee—72—a few months ago, and some of them have died 
since then. They are wrinkled and withered and old and gray, 
most of them depending for their living upon the bounty of 
their friends. They went into that Territory as special United 
States deputy marshals under the peculiar jurisdiction of a 
special court, and they rendered military service in maintaining 
law and order and bringing to justice the outlaws who had dis- 
turbed four or five States surrounding the Indian Territory. 

Oh, it sounds like a romance to iead the story of the splendid 
service of those heroic men. Their service was really military 
service, and at times as few as five or six of them rendered 
greater military service than a whole troop of soldiers, and in 
more than one instance they have gone out and captured bands 
that a whole military company had not been able even to locate. 
Yet, when we go before that committee, the lady from Okla- 
homa and I, we have been met with the bland smile and the 
statement that to grant our request would be extending the 
pension laws to the civil service of the United States. 

Mr. HUSTED. Over how long a period did that service 
extend? 

Mr. WINGO. They served for several years. We established 
a special court with special jurisdiction at Fort Smith. Theirs 
was the most daring and the most hazardous service that any 
troop of military men ever rendered in America, and I feel 
deeply the fact that this Congress is adjourning and that the 
lady from Oklahoma and I have not been able to have a 
modicum of justice done to these old men. Only one or two 
of them live in my district; most of them live in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and in Kansas. These old men rendered real military 
service, though not officially designated as such. I have seen 
a few of them on parade, crippled, weak, but still there was 
the daring in their eyes; there was the courage apparent that 
made their service so valuable. They maintained law and or- 
der and saved civilization in those trying times, and yet Miss 
ALIck and I, when we asked that they be placed on the pension 
rolls of the Government, are met with the reply that we can 
not do that, and the men who turned us down vote to-day to 
practically pension these consular officers who hold honorable 
positions and run no risk to either their lives or their property. 
[ Applause. ] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That all moneys heretofore appropriated for the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service of the United States are hereby made available 
for the purposes of this act. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 


Let them go home and feed in their own 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, line 18, strike out all of section 19 and insert the following: 

„Spe. 19. That the appropriations contained in Title I of the act 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes,’ approved January 8. 1923, for such com- 
pensation and expenses as are affected by the provisions of this act, 
are made available and may be applied toward the payment of the com- 
peusation and expenses herein provided for, except that no part of such 
appropriations shall be available for the payment of annuities to retired 
foreign-service officers.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, just a word upon the amend- 
ment. The suggestion came from Mr. Mappen, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, that the language of the pres- 
ent section 19 might be broader than was wise from an account- 
ing standpoint. The language which I have offered was drafted 
in the Committee on Appropriations and meets with the ap- 
proval both of Mr. Mappen and of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Husten] who was in charge of the bill mentioned in 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 20. That this act shall take effect on July 1, 1923. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HERRICK : Page 12, after line 21, insert as 
a new section as follows: 

“That no one who is now a Member of the House or Senate of the 
United States shall he eligible to any appointment under this act.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane to the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts makes 
the point of order that it is not germane to the section. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. ROGERS. The provision of section 20 is that this act 
shall take effect on July 1, 1923. The proposal of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma is not cast in the form of a limitation and has 
no relationship whatever to the mere assertion of the date upon 
which this act shall take effect. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the further 
point of order that the Constitution itself is declaratory on this, 
and under the Constitution not a single Member of this House 
or the other House, if it should pass, would be eligible. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of this com- 
mittee stated to me a little while ago that one of the purposes 
of this bill was to make provision for some of these so-called 
lame ducks. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to dignify that 
remark by denying it. Of course, I said nothing of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma is evidently not 
germane to the section to which it is offered. 

Mr. HERRICK. I offer it as a separate section and make it 
read section 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amendment and offer it as a 
separate section. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order having been sustained 
the amendment goes out and unanimous consent is not required. 
The gentleman offers his amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, after line 21, insert as a new section the following: „That 
no one who is now a Member of the House or Senate of the United 
States shall be eligible to any appointment under this act.” 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order on 
the ground that the amendment is not germane to the subject 
matter of the section immediately preceding, and I call atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that early in the bill there were at 
least two sections to which this amendment might appropriately 
have followed as far as the question of germaneness was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am not in sympathy 
with the amendment of the gentleman from Oklahoma and I 
expect to vote against it, but I certainly do not think it is sub- 
ject to the point of order that has been suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. The mere fact on his last propo- 
sition that there occurred an opportunity in a prior section of 
the bill to offer a limitation of this character—and that was 
waived by the failure to offer it—certainly does not inhibit any 
Member at any subsequent stage of the proceedings from offer- 
ing an amendment which is germane to the general purposes of 
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the bill; and it seems to me that the amendment is entirely ger- 
mane to the purpose of the bill, because it prescribes, in effect, 
a limitation upon the personnel of these consular officers who 
are covered in the bill, and it seems to me, upon reflection, the 
Chair will come to: the conclusion that the point of order: is 
not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule in favor of 
the gentleman. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an amend- 
ment which provides that no former Member of the House or 
Senate shall be: eligible to any of these appointments. He 
offers it as a- separate. section. Of course, it has been some- 
times held: that an amendment offered to a preceding section 
must be germane to the one immediately preceding, but the rule 
in reference to germaneness when a separate section is offered 
is not so strict as in case of amendment tô a section. The 
Chair is inclined to think on a bill covering many different em- 
ployees and officers this sort of provision offered at the close 
thereof should be held in order. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Herrick]. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, this Congress will adjourn 
on March 4, 1923, and this act will take effect on July 1, 1923. 
Well, now, from March 4 to July 1 that would be just simply 
time for the Members of the House and Senate who are, ac- 
cording: to the funny papers and the yellow papers, designated 
as “lame ducks ”—as I say, it just gives them time enough to 
arrange their owm private affairs and to heckle and harass 
the President, saying. Please give me a Federal plum, so 
that L can go abroad at Federal expense,“ and I feel that 
they ought. to go home and attend to their own knitting, and 
if there has been anything wrong about the election—that is, 
if they received any injustice at the hands of anybody—they 
can go back and have ample time to right it. I have intended 
to show for a long time where Newberryism has been rather 
rampant in the House and Senate and deserving Members 
have been beaten out by unfair means for reelection, and all 
that. 

But I contend that it is up to them to go back and refight 
their battle, and, if they want to continue in the Government 
Service, either come back here or let a decent, respectable in- 
terval elapse between the expiration of their service in the 
House here and their seeking to reenter the Federal service. 
In fact, it looks rather unwise to me, and it gives an oppor- 
tunity to such papers as those that I have designated “ yellow 
rags,” such as the Washington Times and the Washington 
Herald, to poke fun at those men and refer to them as lame 
ducks quacking around the public corncrib, and all that. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the genfleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS, Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to close debate on the bill. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SEARS: Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent, to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the committee do now rise and report the bill and amend- 
ments to the House, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization and improvement of 
the foreign: service of the United States, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to: and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having under consid- 
eration the bill H. R. 13880, reports that that committee had 
directed him to report the bill back to the House with sundry 


amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 
Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 
Mr. BLANTON. I suggest that the gentleman withdraw it 


for a moment, 


Mr. HERRICK. Withdraw nothing. Give me time to make 
my speech to-morrow and I will stop filibustering. (Laughter.] 
The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 


point of order that, there is no quorum present. 


will count. 


The Chair 


[After counting.] There is no quorum present. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
A call of the House was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Focht Kraus Riordan 
Ansorge Free Kreider Rodenberg 
poe aera 1 se 
ey ene gley Rosenbloom 
k Funk Larson, Minn. ossdale 
Blakeney Gahn Lee, Ga. Rucker 
Bland, Ind. Garner „N. X. Ryan 
ies Garrett, Tex. Lehlbach Scott, Mich. 
Bowers nsman Lineberger Scott, Tenn. 
Brennan Gilbert Logan Shreve 
Britten Goldsborough McFadden Siegel 
Brooks, Pa Goodykoontz McLaughlin, epee Orr 
Bı Gouli McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich: 
Bulwinkle Graham, Pa. MacGregor Smithwick 
Burdick Greene, Vt Maloney Steagall 
Burke Hayden Mead Stephens 
Butler Hays Merritt Stiness 
Campbell, Kans. Henry Michaelson Stoll 
Cannon Hersey ilis Strong, Pa. 
Carew Hicks Montague Sullivan: 
Chandler, N. Y. Himes Moore, III. Sweet 
Chandler, Hoch Morin Tague 
Clague Hogan Mudd Taylor; Ark, 
Classon Huck Nelson, J. M. Taylor, Colo. 
Clouse Hukriede Norton plor, > 
Codd Humphreys, Miss. O'Brien en Eyck 
Connally, Tex. Hutchinson O'Connor Thomas 
Connolly, Pa. Jefferis, Nebr: Oliver Treadway 
Copley Jeffers, Ala. Olpp Upshaw 
Crowther Johnson, Miss. Osborne Vinson 
Cullen Johnson, S. Dak, Overstreet Voigt 
Dale Johnson, Wash. Paige Volk 
Darrow Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. Wason 
Davis, Minn. hn Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
Davis, Tenu. Keller atterson, Mo. Winslow 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich. Patterson, N. J Wise 
Dominick Kendall erlman Wood, Ind 
Drane Ken Petersen Woods, Va. 
Drewry Pou Woodyard 
Dunn King Radcliffe right 
Dyer Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala Yates 
Fairfield Kitchin Ramseyer Zihlman 
Faust Kleczka eber 
Fenn Kline, N. X. W. Va. 
Fish Knight Riddick 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty Members have 


answered to their names, 


A quorum is present. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further. proceedings under the call. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 


dispense with further proceedings under the call. 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors, 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13880) 
for the reorganization and improvement of the foreign service 
of the United States, and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the same back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. By the resolution the 
previous question is ordered, Is a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLACK moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with instructions to report the bill forthwith to the House 
with the following amendment: Strike out Feline fa (b), (e), and (d) 
of section 16, on pages 10 and 11 of the bill. 


The question 


1923. 


the motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts meves: 
the previous question on the motion to reeommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 


The affirmative vote was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I call for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands a divi- 
tion. j 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 89, noes 138. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote just taken, 
and make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting:] 
Two hundred and seven members are present, not a quorum, 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms | Kenned 


will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


Those favoring the motion to recommit will when their names 


are called answer “yea”; those opposed will answer nay.” 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 73, nays 180, 
not voting 174, as follows: 
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Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 


Hayden Knutson Oliver Steenerson 
Hays Kraus Give Stephens 
Henry Kreider Osborne Stin 
Hersey Kunz Overstreet Stoll 
Hicks Langley Pai Strong, Pa, 
Himes Larson, Park, Ga Sullivan 
Hoch eth Parks, Ark Sweet 
Hogan Lehibach Patt „N. J. Tague 
Huck Lineberger Perlman Taylor, Ark, 
Hutchinson 2 Petersen Taylor, Colo. 
Jefferis, Nebr, ring Pou Taylor, N. J. 
Johnson, Ky. MeClin Radcliffe Taylor, Tenn, 
Jo Miss. McPa Rainey, Ala. Ten Eyck 
Johnson, S. Dak. McLaughlin, Nebr.Ramseyer homas 
Johnson, Wash. McLaughlin, Pa. Reber Treadway 
Jones, Pa. MePherson = W. Va. Upshaw 
Madden ck Vinson 
Keller Maloney Riordan Volk 
Kelley, Mich, Merritt Wason 
ait Michaelson R Wheeter 
msi Mills Rosenbloom Winslow 
Kind Montague Wise 
Kin eins Hoora; III. Rucker f Jed, 
yan yar 
t Morin Seott, Mich. Yates 
Kleczka Mudd Tenn. 
Kline, N. Y. O’Brien. Si 
night O'Connor Smith, Mich. 


148 —73. 
Abernethy Doughton Lankford Sisson 
Almon Driver Larsen, Smithwick 
Andrews, Nebr. Fields Lea, Calif, Stafford 
Aswell Fisher Lee, Ga. Steagall 
Bankhead Lowrey Stevenson 
Bell Garrett, Tenn, — a Sumners, Tex. 
Black la mmer cDuffie Swank 
Bland, Va Haugen McSwain 
Blanton Herrick Mansfield Tucker 
wling Hooker elson, ‘Turner 
Box Huddleston Oldfield sega 
Briggs Hudspeth in eaver 
Byrnes, S. C. Humphreys, Miss. Raker Williams, Tex. 
Byrnes, Tenn. coway In 
C iler Zefe 2 Ala. ime Wriekt 
olller ers 
Cramton Jones, Tex. Sanders, Tex. 
Kincheloe 
Dea Lanham Sears 
NAYS—180. 
Ackerman Evans Longworth 
Andrew, Mass. Fairchild Luce Sanders, N. Y, 
Anthony Faust MeArthur 
Appleby Favrot McCormick Shaw 
Arentz Fitzgerald McKenzie Shelton 
Bacharach Fordney McLaughlin, Mich. Shreve 
Barbour Frear Ma Sinclair 
Beedy pie a Slemp , 
r agee 
Begg Gallivan Mapes Smith, Idaho 
Bt Gernerd Martin Snell 
Bixler Gifford Mead Snyder 
Bond Glynn Michener Speaks 
Britten Graham, III. ier roul 
Brooks, III. Green, Iowa Mondell Stedman 
Brown, Tenn. Greene, Mass. „Ohio Strong, Kans. 
Browne, Wis. Greene, Vt. Moore, Va. Summers, Wash. 
Burtness Griest Moores, Ind Swin 
Campbell, Pa, Hadie — Than. 
„ y urphy ompson 
trill Hardy, Colo. Nelson, Me. Thorpe 
Chalmers awes Nelson, A. P. Tilson 
Chindblom Hawley Newton, Mim. Timberlake 
Christopherson Hickey N. m, Mo. Tincher 
Clarke, N.Y. in Norton 
Cockran Hukriede Ogden Towner 
Cole, Iowa Hull Parker, N. J. Underhill 
Cole, Ohio Humphrey, Nebr. Parker, N. X. aile 
Colton Hust Patterson, Mo. Vestal 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland Paul Voigt 
Cooper, Wis. Kearns Perkins Volstead 
Coughlin Kelly, Pa. Porter Walters 
Crago Ketcham 5 Ward, N. X 
Curry Kiess rne Ward, N. C. 
Dallinger Kissel Rainey, III. Watson 
Dempsey Kline, Pa. Ansley Webster 
Denison Kopp Reece White, Kans. 
Dickinson Lampert Reed, N. Y, White, Me. 
Dowell Lawrence Rhodes Williams, III. 
Dunn Layton Ricketts Williamson 
Dupré ro eh Woodruff 
Echols Leatherwood Robertson Woods, Va. 
Kémonds Linthteum Robsion Wurzbach 
Elliott Little Rogers Wyant 
Ellis ` Sabath Young 
NOT VOTING—1i74. 
Anderson Burton Crowther Foster 
Ansorge Butler Cullen Free 
Atkeson Campbell, Kans. Dale Freeman 
Barkley Cannen Darrow French 
Carew. Davis, Minn, Fuak 
Blakeney Chandler, N. Y. Davis, Tenn. Gahn 
d, In Chandler, Okla. Dominick Garner 
ies Clague Drane Garrett, Tex. 
Bowers Clark, Fla. Drewry Gensman 
a asson Dunbar Githert 
Brennan Clouse Dyer Goldsbdorongh 
Brooks, Pa Codd Fairfield Goodykoonts 
Buchanan Colling Fenn 
Bolwinkle Connally, Tex. Fess Gould 
Burdick Connelly, Pa. Graham, Pa. 
Burke Copley Focht Hardy, Tex. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. McClintie (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 
Mr. Connally of Texas (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against), 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Butler with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Anderson with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. O'Connor. 
Mr. Keller with Mr. N : 
Mr. Fish with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, 
Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Overstreet. 
Mr. Hoeh with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Mr. Cannon with Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. Olpp with Mr. Brand. 
Mr. Fess with Mr. Logan. 
. Gorman with Mr. Cullen. 
. Ramseyer with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 
Brennan with Mr. Kitchin. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Riordan. 
Mr, Langley with. Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Morgan with Mr. Buehanan. 
. Foster with Mr. Kunz. 
. Kennedy with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
. Darrow with Mr. Drane. 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bulwmzle. 
Kline of New York with Mr. Gilbert. 
Fenn with Mr. Carew. 
. Hutchinson with Mr. Hayden. 
Mr. Burton with Mr. Dominick. 
Kendall with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Fitzgerald with Mr. Montagne. 
. Mudd with Mr. Rucker. 
Free with Mr. Sullivan. 
Madden with Mr. Oliver. 
Mr. Rose with Mr: Tague. 
. Merritt with Mr, Park of Georgia. 
. Siegel with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
. Stephens with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Thomas. 
Wood of Indiana with Mr. Vinson. 
Taylor of New York with Mr. Wise. 
Mr. Winslow with Mr. Upshaw. 
Mr. Osborne with Mr. Stoll. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 203, noes 27. 
Accordingly the bill was passed. 
On motion of Mr. Rogers, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. H 
Mr. FORDNEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
reported the bill (H. R. 14254, Rept. No. 1567) to amend the 
act entitled “An act te create a commission authorized under 
certain conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign 
governments held by the United States of America, and for 
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other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, which was read a 
first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and with the accompanying 
report ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman 
from Michigan report that as a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER. He did. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the question of its 
consideration is going to be settled without any necessity of 
that being passed upon, but I would like to reserve the point 
of order that it is not privileged. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I was about to submit a 
request. I ask unanimous consent that the bill just reported 
may be taken up for consideration under the rules of the House 
to-morrow morning, and that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unanl- 
mous consent that the bill just reported be taken up to-morrow 
under the rules of the House—it is on the Union Calendar— 
and that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvetr] and I discussed 
the matter of this request a few moments ago, and I have dis- 
cussed it with several gentlemen upon this side, and would 
have discussed it more if I had had longer opportunity. 

So far as I know we upon this side feel that without refer- 
ence to the attitude which Members may take on the final 
passage of the bill there is no desire to delay its consideration. 
Some of us would have preferred that it go over until next 
week. We realize that a rule could have been brought in, pro- 
vided it is not a privileged matter, and that there would be 
small disposition on this side to resist the adoption of that 
rule, and therefore so far as I know there is no objection to 
the unanimous-consent request to make this the order of busi- 
ness under the general rules of the House to-morrow. As to the 
second part of the request, I understand that by meeting at 
11 o'clock debate can be extended longer than otherwise might 
be possible. So far as I know there is no objection to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, under the 
request as made the gentleman from Michigan could move the 
previous question any time after there had been a few minutes’ 
debate, ` 

Mr. LONGWORTH, Oh, no; this will be considered in the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. BLANTON, I understood it was to be taken up in the 
House under the rules of the House. Then it will go to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union under 
the rules of debate, which would give those opposed to it an 
hour? 

Mr. MONDELL. There will be no disposition on this side to 
unduly limit debate. We want liberal debate on the bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I am very-much opposed to the proposition, but if we 
are allowed to express our views in regard to it I will not 
interpose any objection. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know if it is the intention of the gentlemen on that side to 
have a vote on this bill to-morrow? 

Mr, MONDELL. We hope to, unless there is a request for 
general debate at such length that it will prevent. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. But that is the intention of the managers? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is hoped that we may get a vote to- 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL (REPT. NO. 1568), 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, for printing under the rule. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reference of the bill H. R. 8908 may be changed from the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee to the Flood Control Com- 
mittee, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent for a change of reference of the bill H. R. 8908 from 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee to the Flood Control Com- 


mittee. The Chair understands that the chairmen- of both 
committees are in favor of it, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
where does it belong, in fact? 

Mr. HAUGEN, It belongs to the Committee on Flood Control. 
Other bills of a like character have gone to that committee. 
The chairmen of both committees are in favor of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the matter had better go over 
until to-morrow, so that the Chair may examine it, 

Mr, HAUGEN, I will withdraw the request. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


: By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Otver, for to-day, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for to-day, on account of illness. 

To Mr. KINDRED; at the request of Mr. McDurrie, indefinitely, 
on account of illness, : 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
of the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R, 10211, An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recla- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following title: 

S. 4029. An act to amend and supplement the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the Texas & Pacific Railroad Co., and to aid 
in the construction of its road, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1871, and acts supplemental thereto, approved, 
respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 1873, and June 22, 1874; 

S. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreement embodied in certain 
Executive orders relating to the Panama Canal; - 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”: 

S. 1878. An act to permit the State of Montana to exchange 
eut-over timberlands granted for educational purposes for other 
lands of like character and approximate yalue; 

S. 1926. An act to extend the provisions of the act of February 
8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; 

S. 2023. An act defining the crop fallure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the purchase of wheat, rye, or 
oats for seed, and for other purposes; 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; 

S. 4169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Aurora, Kane County, IIL, a municipal corporation, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 

§. 3702. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain also 
within such State; 

S. 4288. An act to grant the consent of Congress for the spe- 
cial commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River ; 

S. 4341. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co., and its suecessors, to construct 
a bridge across the Columbia River at or near the city of Hood 
River, Oreg.; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
salaries of Senators appointed to fill vacancies, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 4346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Dela- 
ware State Highway Department to construct a bridge across 
the Nanticoke River; 

S. 4853. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, III., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 

S. 4439. An act to revive and to reenact an act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River be- 
tween the cities of Little Rock and Argenta,” approved October 
6, 1917; and 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, Calif. 
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ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Friday, February 9, 1923, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

965. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, for improving the United 
States Botanic Garden, $122,635 (H. Doc. No. 559); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

966. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting the sixth annual report of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
for the year ended December 31, 1922 (H. Doc. No. 560); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed, 

967. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
a draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
make reimbursement to the Naval Academy dairy for losses 
sustained by fire; to the Committees on Naval Affairs and Ap- 
propriations, 

968. A letter from the acting chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, transmitting report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on costs, prices, and profits of the southern pine lumber 
industry for the years 1917 and 1918; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

969. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exami- 
nation of Summer Harbor, Me.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3123. 
An act to amend section 1 of the act entitled An act providing 
for the location and purchase of public lands for reservoir sites,” 
approved January 13, 1897, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1561). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14222. A bill to amend the trading 
with the enemy act; with amendments (Rept. No. 1565). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 4176. An act 
to amend section 370 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; with amendments (Rept. No. 1566). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, ? 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2750. An 
act to provide for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarity; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1560). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1252. 
A bill to remove the charge of desertion from the military 
record of John A. Douglas; with amendments (Rept. No. 1562). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. : 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2632. An 
act to correct the military record of Martin Cletner; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1563). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14089. A 
bill granting six months’ pay to Harriet B. Castle; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1564). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 14251) for the erection of a 
Federal post-office building at the city of Centralia, Mo.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 14252) 
to acquire additional site and make additions, extensions, and 


improvements to the public building at Camden, N. J.; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14253) to fix the amount to 
be contributed by the United States toward defraying expenses 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a commission authorized under certain 
conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign govern- 
ments held by the United States of America, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 9, 1922; committed to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 14255) for the improvement of 
San Diego Harbor, Calif.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 14256) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection thereon of a Federal build- 
ing at Mason City, Iowa; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 437) author- 
izing the Secretary. of War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs 
to the general committee of the Confederate reunion for use at 
the annual reunion of the United Confederate Veterans to be 
held at New Orleans, La., in April, 1923; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ~ 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A resolution (H. Res. 514) for 
the immediate consideration of H. R. 14222; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HERRICK: A resolution (H. Res. 515) expelling all 
representatives of the Washington Herald and the Washington 
oe from the House press gallery; to the Committee on 

a 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A resolution (H. Res, 516) 
fixing the compensation of the expert transcribers in the office 
of the official reporters of debates and directing payment out of 
the contingent fund of the House; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts, 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Missouri urging Congress to accept the offer 
made by Henry Ford to take over and operate the Muscle 
Shoals project; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROACH: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri, relating to the utilization and preservation of 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture and sale of fertilizers to 
farmers and farm organizations, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Missouri urging Congress to accept the offer of Henry Ford 
in connection with Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts favoring the passage by Congress of legisla- 
tion placing an embargo on coal; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts favoring the passage of legislation 
plaeing an embargo on the exportation of coal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 14257) providing for the 
examination and survey of the harbor in Morehead City, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14258) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Sturtevant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14259) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Cora D. White; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 14260) granting a pension 
to Nathan B. H. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14261) granting a pension to Rebecea Ra- 
burn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 14262) granting a pension to 
Katie Cummings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14263) granting 
an increase of pension to William N. Richardson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14264) 
granting a pension to Josephine Albert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 14265) granting a pension to 
Lizzie G. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A resolution (H. Res. 513) for the 
employment of Richard Streets as a page in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, compensation at the rate of $900 per annum, under 
the direction of the Doorkeeper, said position to be in lieu of 
one page at the rate of $2.50 per diem, now authorized by law; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7227. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of Leon Daugherty 
Post of the American Legion, of Clinton, N. C., opposing sol- 
diers and sailors’ adjusted compensation bill, if the revenue to 
pay for same is to be raised by a sales tax, but favoring the 
adjusted compensation otherwise; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

7228. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Cambridge, Mass., 
Republican Club, favoring an embargo on the exportation of 
coal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7229. Also, petition of the representatives of women on the 
Republican State committees of New York, Maine, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Massachusetts, favoring national child 
labor legislation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7230. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, fayoring the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
269, relative to the payment of claims arising through Federal 
control of railroads; to the Committee on Claims. 

7231. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Board of Aldermen, 
Medford, Mass., favoring an embargo being placed on coal 
shipped from the United States to Canada; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7232. Also, petition of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 
101, opposing recommendation of the Public Printer in regard 
to annual leave granted to employees in the Government Print- 
ing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

7233. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the board of supervisors of 
the city and county of San Francisco, Calif., urging that an 
antinarcotic week be proclaimed early in 1923; also, that an 
international conference on the narcotic problem be called, with 
a view to securing the limitation by treaty of the basic produc- 
tion of poisonous drugs which constitute a major menace to 
American life; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7234. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of 42 residents 
of Farmington, Mich., fayoring the joint resolution extending 
immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the German 
and Austrian Republics by the purchase and distribution of 
American food supplies for the use of such peoples; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7235. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 94 citizens of Marcellus, 
Mich., and vicinity, protesting the tax on small-arms ammuni- 
tion and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7236. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Washington, D. C., urging Congress to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to enter into such contract or 
contracts with Henry Ford for the completion and continuous 
operation of the Muscle Shoals project as will protect the 
public welfare; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7237. By Mr. LAWRENCE: Petition of the Northwest Mis- 
souri Press Association, urging passage of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 232; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7238. By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of members of the Delaware 
Sportsmen, indorsing House bill 5823, establishing public shoot- 
ing grounds; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7239. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, favoring resolution extending relief to German and 
‘Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7240. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition presented by 
Arthur Schaub, of St. Paul, and signed by sundry residents of 
Minnesota, urging favorable action by the Congress on resolu- 
tion to provide immediate relief to Germany and Austria; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7241. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of the District of Columbia 
Department, National Chapter No. 1, American Legion, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 4398, authorizing the Seventy-ninth Division 
Association to erect in France, in the vicinity of Montfaucon, 
a memorial to the men of the Seventy-ninth Division who died 
‘in action there, or afterwards from wounds received, and 
‘Which bill further authorizes the placing of an enlarged replica 
of the distinguished-service cross upon a memorial to honor 
those dead; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


7242. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of Kishmee Grotto, of Cov- 
ington, Ky., asking the President to set aside a week to be 
called “antinarcotic week"; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

7243. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Noonan National 
Farm Loan Association, Noonan, N. Dak., condemning the 
Strong bill, to change the Federal farm loan act; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. - A 

7244. Also, petition of William Witte and 70 others, of Regent, 
New England, Dickinson, and Lefor, N. Dak., urging that aid 
be extended to the suffering peoples of Germany and Austria; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7245. Also, petition of Yucca National Farm Loan Association, 
Yucca, N. Dak., condemning the Strong bill to change the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Our- 
rency. 

7246. By Mr. SWING: Petition of various citizens of San 
Diego, Calif., favoring action by Congress in extending aid 
to the famine-stricken regions of Germany and Austria by 
fonining food supplies; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs, 


SENATE. 
Fray, February 9, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 5, 1928.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization and improvement 
of the foreign service of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; 

S. 1878. An act to permit the State of Montana to exchange 
cut-over timberlands granted for educational purposes for other 
lands of like character and approximate value; 

S. 1926. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; 

S. 2028. An act defining the crop failure in the production 
of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States for the purchase of wheat, 
rye, or oats for seed, and for other purposes; 

S. 3702. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain 
also within such State; 

S. 4169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Aurora, Kane County, III., a municipal corporation, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; 

§. 4288. An act to grant the consent of Congress for the spe- 
cial commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River ; 

S. 4341. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co. and its successors to construct 
a bridge across the Columbia River at or near the city of Hood 
River, Oreg.; 

S. 4346, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Delaware State highway department to construct a bridge 
across the Nanticoke River; 

S. 4353. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, 
III., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Fox River; 

S. 4439. An act to revive and to reenact an act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River 
between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta,” approved 
October 6, 1917; 


H. R. 10211. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet 
proportionate expenses of providing a drainage system for 
Paiute Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the New- 
lands reclamation project of the Reclamation Service; 

S. J. Res, 226. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, Calif.; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
salaries to Senators appointed to fill vacancies, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreement embodied in certain 
Executive orders relating to the Panama Canal. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. KENDRICK presented resolutions of the Wyoming En- 
gineering Society, of Cheyenne, Wyo., favoring the passage 
of the so-called Sterling-Lehlbach bill providing for the re- 
classification of positions and salaries in the Federal civil 
service, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of Goddess of Liberty 
Council No, 62, Daughters of America, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
protesting against any amendment of the existing immigration 
laws of the United States, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr, LADD presented a petition of 18 citizens of Chaseley, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of legislation extending im- 
mediate uid to the famine-stricken peoples of the German 
and Austrian Republies, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition. of sundry members of 
the department of clothing and textiles, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, of Manhattan, Kans., praying an amendment 
of the Constitution regulating child labor, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BROUSSARD presented a memorial, numerously signed, 
by sundry citizens of New Orleans, La., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania presented a petition of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Board of Trade, praying for the passage of the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 269) authorizing the President of 
the United States, under the provisions of the first sentence 
of section 202 of the transportation act, 1920, to pay just and 
meritorious claims for loss of or damage to freight in trans- 
portation arising out of or incident to Federal control, and 
declaring the intent of section 206 (a) of said act in relation 
to the provision authorizing actions at law against an agent 
appointed by the President, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


PRICE OF SILVER. 


Mr. PITTMAN, Mr, President, I present certain correspond- 
ence on the silver situation, which I ask may be printed in the 
Recor, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


AMERICAN eee 3 Co., 
ew Yor anua $ 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, J 2 
United States Senator from Nevada, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 22, 
rt on page 2184, appears copy of a letter written by you to the 

overnor of Nevada, in which, among other things, you say in effect 
that a yice president of the American Sumanni & Refining Co. (mean- 
ing the writer of this letter) admitted before a Senate committee “ that 
the smelting companies were not particularly interested in the price of 
silver, as t ey pay the producers the market price and sell it at the 
market price.’ 

The smelting companies handle silver from two classes of product— 
one, the silver contained in ore which they mw the other, the silver 

roduced from their own mines, I was discussing the former, and my 
angunge was intended to refer only to the fact that smeltin, companies 
do not seek to make a profit on the silver they buy in ore the sense 
of attempting to sell it for more than they pay for it, as does a mer- 
chant, but rather contemplate selling the silver at the same price 
it which they buy it, making their profit out of the smelting and refin- 
ng charge agreed upon between the parties, 

n this sense my statement is strictly true, but I did not mean to 
say that smelting companies are not interested in the price of silver. 
The direct opposte is emphatically the case, for the very excellent 
reason that the higher the price of silyer the larger is the tonnage 
produced by the mines, and hence the greater the profits for treatment 
ene es var unope to the smelters, 

lere is another most important reason why smelting companies 
are directly interested in the price of silver. Ever one of 9 iw itself 
a miner of silver, directly or indirectly. The American Smelting & 
chee Co., for instance, is to-day producing silver at the rate of 
about 20,000,000 ounces per year from the mines owned or controlled 
by it or its subsidiaries. Every 10-cent increase in the price of silver 
over the cost of production means to it an increased annual profit of 
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$2,000,000. If we assume, for illustration, the cost of producing silver 
at 50 cents, and the year’s output is sold at 60 cents, a profit is made 
of $2,000,000; if it is sold at $1 a profit is made of $10,000,000. 
Parenthetically let me add that 90 per cent of our silver-mine produc- 
tion is from outside the United States and is not saleable under the 
Pittman Act. 

In short, as a large miner of silver-bearing ores, the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., as well as every other smelting company without 
exception, so far as I know, is as directly interested in the price of 
silver as it is possible for any miner to be, and this entirely aside from 
its smelting business and its purchase of silver-bearing ore in connec- 
tion therewith. 

In your letter to Governor Boyle you further say, in effect, that the 
smelting companies have failed to give their aid to the organization 
of a selling and credit association which could control over 80 per 
cent of the production of the world, and that this attitude is “ grossly 
selfish and unfair.” 

No subject has been more carefully investigated by cop a Stan Gi 
than the organization of such an association as you describe. All in- 
vestigations have come up against the insurmountable difficulty that 
such an association is neither legal nor capable of being financed. 
Under presat conditions, if it could be financed, it is not legal, and 
if it is legal it can not be financed. 

The legal difficulty is the Sherman law and supplementary legis- 
lation prohibiting combinations for the purpose of raising the price 
of any commodity. An export association, under the Webb-Pomerene 
law permitting combinations for sales abroad, would not be effective 
in the case of silver, for the reason that the 17475 abroad can not be 
materially raised without likewise ee the price in the United States, 
and this is specifically prohibited by the Webb Act itself. Obviously 
the foreign price can not exceed the price in the United States plus 


freight. 

The Copper Export Association well illustrates this principle, It 
has not tended to raise prices, as is evident from the fact that since 
its organization the price of copper has been selling pretty steadily 
below the evar level, when there was no export association. All it 
has been able to do has been to successfully meet the combinations of 
buyers in foreign countries, which before its organization enabled those 
countries to acquire their copper at a price lower than it was com- 
manding in the United States, 

Entirely aside from the legal difficulty, financial considerations pre- 
vent such an association in the case of silver, 

The price of silver, unlike that of other metals and commodities in 
general, Is relatively rey, slightly affected by the production, Other 
metals and commodities have actual utilita: uses, but there in 
existence in China, Japan, and elsewhere vast volumes of silver 
which can be immediate’ Wee upon the market, as it is not 
utilized for any immediate purpose other than that of being hoard 
as a saving. nder this term we may include all silver used for a 
quasi ornamental purpose. There are, conservatively, at least 10,000,- 
000,000 ounces, and possibly several times that amount, that could be 
brought upon the world’s market in a relatively short time if the price 
3 t, and no one can foretell what that price will be from time 
to time. 

In the Rexlew of the Silver Market for 1922, published by Hand 
& Harman, there is a discussion of this subject on pages 2, 3, and 4, 
from which a condensed quotation is as follows: 

Production has never been the dominant factor in the silver market, 
as even a casual comparison of average annual prices and yearly out- 
puts will show. The demand from India and China, more than any 
other factor, accounts for the price levels at which the silver market 
rules. Trite as this statement may be, its verity, which has been 
pore’ a the experience of many years, appears to have been lost 
sight of. 

“More tangible proof of the comparatively subordinate part which 
production, or the supply of silver, plays in determining the market 
price A Aa TA seen in a brief consideration of the great rise 
n silver from 1916 up to January of 1920 and its abrupt fall during 
the rest of that year. ‘oduction figures bore little rela- 
tion to the course of silver during the years of these violent fluctua- 
tions, and at no time during this eee could the varying amount of 
5 world's output be sald to ve influenced the market quota- 
tions. 

“The pre-war years of 1908 through 1914, however, furnish a more 
reliable period in which to point out the unimportance ef production in 
influencing Silver market quotations. According to tistics fur- 
nished in the 1922 report of the Director of the Mint, the world's total 
output of silver increased from 203,000,000 ounces in 1908 to a record 
production of 230,000,000 in 1912, but the yearly average price of 
silver, instead of declining in inverse ratio to the annual supply, rose 
to an average of over 609 cents during the same year that the world's 

roduction was at Its maximum. Furthermore, when supplies of bul- 
fon had fallen to 166,000,000 ounces for 1914, the year's average price 
for silver had dropped to less than 55 cents.” f 

In financing any association such as yon mention, it is therefore 
necessary to decide whether withholding a large part of the world’s pro- 
duction for a period of time will cause such a rise in the price of silver 
— will enable the withheld production to be then sold at the higher 
price. 

It is for this reason that the financing of the movement must have 
behind it some credit in addition to the silver itself, for when the 
breaking point is reached and the withheld silver. placed upon the 
market the price may immediately fall. 

The history of many efforts in the past to control the price of silver, 
as well as that of other metals, by withholding from the market, has 
been almost uniformly one of financial disaster, 

You have evidently not been informed of the very careful study given 
by the various smelting companies to the nad a ron of such an as- 
sociation as you describe, and their investigation, through various 
financial authorities, of the possibility of doing the necessary financing. 

No financing would be possible which did not have back of it the en- 
tire credit of all the combined smelting companies, and even then the 
amount of money that could be raised would not be in all probability 
sufficient to aan aes the desired result. The smelting companies 
would be taking all the risk, their very financial existence ending 
on the success of the movement, while of the profits they would only 
get that proportion which the output of their mines bears to the total 
output. In other words, they would take all of the risk and suffer all 
of the loss if there was a loss, but if the project was successful they 
would only receive a portion of the profits. 

Your letter, if I interpret it correctly, is one of great promise in the 
cause of silver, because you intimate that the Government of the United 
States might support such an association, 


In that event the Government could readily change the law so as to 
t of the necessary association, thus removing the legal barrier by 
which ali attempts to date have been stopped. It could also, its 
coo tion, remove the financial difficulty without financial risk to 
itself, because the influence of our Government with foreign countries 
is, in my judgment, sufficient to stop the greatest menace to silver 
which now exists, namely, its rapid demonetization through the debase- 
ment or entire abolition of silver for coinage purposes, As, one by one, 
the currencies of the bankrupt countries are stabilized silver should be 
restored to their monetary systems, The present tendency, supported 
by the English Government, to substitute paper currency for silver in 
India should be suspended. 

In my humble opinion, the greatest danger to silver in the future 
lies not in the termination of the Pittman Act, serious though that 
may be. The end of the Pittman Act, after all, means o a return 
to the conditions existing before the United States entered the war. 
The paramount danger to silver lies in the continuation of the recent 
steady, remorseless increase of the discontinuance of its use as money. 
The last few years have seen the debasement of the silver coinage in 
Great Britain, in the Scandinavian countries, in Central American and 
in South American countries, and its entire abolition in all countries 
in Europe who were engaged in the war. If for the next 10 years 
the tendency of mankind to abolish the use of silver for monetary 
purposes equals the movement in that direction for the last 10 years, 
one may readily envisage the ultimate destruction of that intrinsic 
value in silver which has been placed upon it by the consensus of 
opinion of mankind since the dawn of history. 

No association of smelting companies and mines, either or both, can 
stop this tendency. It requires the action of governments, and if the 
Government of the United States does not lend its predominati 
influence in the councils of the nations of the world to the cause o 
silver during the next few years, when the currencies of the bankrupt 
be he = saree are being stabilized, then the cause of silver seems 

oomy P 

The Nicholson resolution seems a step in the right direction. It is a 

ensure to note that your keen and lucid mind and sincere loyalty to 

e cause of silver is 2 in the consideration of that measure 
to which it promises to bring effective results. 

As your letter may inadvertently give the wrong im ression of the 
attitude of the smelting companies, and particularly of my company, 
on the subject of interest in silver, will you not do us the justice of 
giving the same publicity in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to is letter 
which you have given to your own? Your so doing will be very greatly 
appreciated. 

With great respect, believe me, ig yours, 
„ H. BROWNELL, 

Vice President American Smelting & Refining Co. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Washington, February 5, 1923. 


& Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

My Dran Mu. BROWNELL: I have read more carefully your letter of 
January 26, in reply to a letter addressed to the former Governor 
of the State of Nevada, a in the ConerpssionaL RECORD of 
January 22, 1923, on page 2184. 

I am pleased to have your explanation of the meaning that you 
intended to give in your testimony before the Committee on Mines and 
Mining of the United States Senate, wherein you said in substance 
that the smelter companies were not interested in the price of silver, as 
they all sold at the market. 

I was aware, of course, that for many reasons the smelter companies 
should be interested in the price of silver. You have stated very 
clearly » reasons, This should urge the smelter companies to take 
the most active interest in all plans looking to the betterment of the 
silver industry 


Mr. F. H. BROWNELL, 
ST Vice President. American Smelting 


You use a double argument against the formation of such an associa- 
then it is not legal; and if it is 
legal, then it can not be financed. is this hopeless attitude on the 
part of the smelters that appears so unreasonable under the statement 
of the interest of the smelters in silver as set forth in, your letter. 
The smelter and copper people organized a copper export association. 
J assume that that was legal—at least, our Government has not seen 
fit to attack it. What was the object of such association? Was one 
of its purposes to sustain the price of copper? Is there any distinction 
in law in susta the 1 of copper to prevent it from going to a 
lower level or in t from the lower level to the sustained price? 

Copper is sold abroad and in the United States just as silver is sold 
abroad and in the United States. Did the sustaining of the price of 
copper abroad sustain the price of it in the United States? If so, was 
that a violation of our antitrust acts? Is it any more illegal to artifi- 
cially prevent the price of copper from going down in accordance with 
the supply and the demand than it would be to put it up to such price 
and hold it there by the same means? 

All of our antitrust acts were passed for the purpose of preventing 
the fixing of unfair and extortionate prices through combinations in re- 
straint of trade. A silver export association will have no such purpose 
nor will it have that effect. 

The exchange value of silver and subsi coins and gold in the 
United States is on the basis of approximately $1.29 an ounce for silver. 
Whenever the price of silver is below such price it is below par. The 

pose and intent of a silver t association is not to artificially 
nerease its value, but, on the contrary, to remove the artificial restric- 
tions imposed upon its marketing, which do now and for a long time 
vere pretenen t from rising to its natural value based on supply and 
eman: 

Congress had in mind at the time that the Webb-Pomerene Act was 
passed these combinations in foreign countries which have discriminated 
against and restricted the rise in price of our products. I can hardi 
conceive of a case in w the price of our products were increa: 
abroad that there would not be some shadowy reflection upon the price 
at home. It was not this shadowy reflection that Congress intended to 

rohibit, because such a prohibition would be an annulment of all of the 
enefits of the act. 
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The greater part of our American silver is sold abroad. Suppose 
the association received only that proportion of the American-produced 
and left the rtion that is geperally consumed in the United 
States in the hands the producers or holders to be sold in competi- 
tion in the United States as they saw fit. Could the association then 
be charged with combining to increase the price of silver in the United 
States? Would not there then be an active com tion between th 
same competitors that now exist in the market of the United States 

The Webb-Pomerene Act was not a foolish thing, as the copper peo- 

le discovered when they organized the copper export association. It 
poa a great benefit to copper. Such an association can be as 
logal y RES cn E for silver, and it will prove equally as beneficial to 

While I am convinced that the organization can be accomplished in 
a legal way so at least as to protect that part of our silver that Is 
normally sold abroad, it is my intention when the opportunity offers 
to introduce an amendment io the Webb-Pomerene Act that will 
clearly remove any ambiguities and dissipate the fears of you and 
your associates with regard to the legal power to organize a silver 
export 3 

your reply to me you include a long argument to show that silver 
is in a desperate situation by reason of the debasement of silver coing 
Europe. At the same time, while you quote in your letter United 
States experts Handy & Harman, you do not emphasize that portion 
of their report dealing with the subject of debasement of coin. Han 
& Harman in their npon on this subject say, “But Europe is no 
our great market for silver.“ 
gain, the silver experts to whom pa refer, Handy & Harman, in 
their report say, “ The demand from India and China more than any 
other factor accounts for the price levels at which the silver market 
rules.” Undoubtedly our great markets for silver are in India and 
China. There is no debasement of silver in either of these countrics 
ma — m be, 
agencies of the British Government have always made a lar 
profit upon the sale of silver both in India and in China. The * 
vantage of Great Britain in oriental commerce is due to a great 
extent to their control of the supply of silver. 

It is true that the fixing of a price for silver is an international 
matter, but, as I have before stated, so long as foreign agencies can 
artificially restrict the price of silver below a dollar an ounce, it is 

to discuss with them the fixing of a price for silver at a dollar 

or above that price. We have it im our power to fight and destroy 

such gestrictions, and such was the intention of the Webb-Pomerene 

ao 3 Rohit wet me 5 of such an association 
1 00 t you and your as: 

a less fearful attitude toward tha meatier, sb face hia be 

I thank you for your very frank discussion of the subject. I am 
aware of the great knowledge you possess with regard to the produc- 
AT regis 2 soap and its PA peachy throughout the world, 

‘or reason 
. t we must have your earnest 


Sincerely, Key PITTMAN. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present several resolutions 
from State and city governments, also a few of many commu- 
nications received by me from citizens illustrating the unrest 
and anxiety in New England and other parts of the country 
because of the present coal shortage. These letters indicate 
that the patience of anthracite-coal consumers is rapidly be- 
coming exhausted, and if some action is not taken by this Con- 
gress we should not be surprised at the extreme political views 
certain to follow such experiences as these letters depict. I ask 
that they be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and also that a copy of the 
Recorp be sent to the Federal Coal Commission. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tus COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1928. 


Resolutions favoring the passage by Congress of legislation placing an 
embargo upon coal. 

Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the Unit 
States various bills and resolutions providing oe and favoring be 
passage of legislation placing an embargo upon the export of coal from 
the United States during the present period of coal shortage; and 

hereas the Hon. JoHN J. ROGERS, Congressman from Massachusetts, 
has introduced a bill in Congress entitled “A bill declaring an em- 
bargo on anthracite coal,” being House bill 12827, which declares that 
the conditions at present prevailing in the production and distribution 
of anthracite coal constitute a national emergency; and 

Whereas’ t distress and hardship exist in New England on account 
of such coal shortage: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the gann Court of 
Massachusetts apan uests that Congress take immediate steps 
for the passage appropriate legislation to relieve the great distress 
existing In New England, and hereby records itself in favor of imme- 
diate passage of House bill 12878; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officers of both branches of Con: , and to the Senators and 
Re tatives in Congress from this Commonwealth. 

n House of Representatives, adopted, January 29, 19 
A true copy. 
Attest: 


23. 


F. W. Coox, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
CITY OF MEDFORD, January 30, 1923. 
Resolution in board of aldermen, offered by Alderman Edwin M. Harkins, 

Be it resolved, That, owing to the present inadequate coal supply and 
the stringent regulations in force relative to p and gelling coal, 
the bill now Fending before the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to placing an embargo on coal being shipped from 


this country to Canada is a measure that deserves the support of the 
yen, Spear and Members of the Senate from Massachusetts; and be it 
er 


1923. 
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Resolved, That the board of aldermen of the city of Medford hereby 
laces itself on record as favoring this legislation; also that a copy of 
is resolution shall be forwarded to the Congressmen from Massa- 
8 and to the Senators from this State and to Vice President 
lyin Coolidge, of this State. 
In board of aldermen, January 30, 1923. Passed, 


A true copy. 
Attest: CHARLES A. WINSLOW, City Olerk. 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS., January 25, 1923. 


Resolved, It is the opinion of this board that the so-called Rogers bill 
now before the Federal Congress to the effect that an embargo should 
be established on the exportation of coal to the Dominion of Canada, 
should pass; and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Representative 
to Congress from this district and to the Senators from this State. 

A true copy of an order approved January 26, 1923. 


Attest: 
Jason M. Carson, City Clerk. 


DETROIT, MICH., December 29, 1922, 
Hon. JoHN Hays HAMMOND, 


Chairman of United States Coal Commission, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: The Republican National News Service has re- 
ceived a large number of letters from all over the country, askin; 
what is being done regarding coal by your commission, and wha 
progress is being made toward obtaining concrete results before the 
expiration of this winter, 

ne of the deep-seated issues that comes home to every citizen is 
the coal situation. It should be erap led with and solved immediately, 
t is the most important question fore the people of all classes 


ay. 

The mines should reopen, and the men should go back to work on 
a definite understanding that whatever the tentative terms of re- 
sumption, they should begin work with the explicit purpose and un- 
der the fixed program of going immediately, vigorously, and intelli- 
gently. Our Government should relentlessly, with arbitrary deter- 
inination, assume dictatorship over the mines, use there exists 
an emergency directly affecting the peace, health, safety, and welfare 
of the Nation, requiring at once 8 regulation and control 
of the supply of coal during such an emergency, and its equitable 
distribution to consumers at sonable pesoen 

I have personally visited many families of the tenement districts 
of Detroit, and the condition is appalling. I met a family consisting 
of father, mother, and five children, burning wood and obtaining poor 
heat out of that. The mother is expected to be confined shortly, and 
one of the children is sick in bed. This is a fair example of what 
exists in other parts of the country. The people are more interested 
now in how they can buy coal than they are in any other question 
now before Congress. 

The coal guestion is not a political issue and should not be used 
for party advantage from any angle, which is clearly demonstrated 
by the personnel of your commission. I am deeply sensible to the 
fact that no higher caliber of men could be ected by President 
Harding to solve the coal problem. 

I am taking the liberty of inclosing a bill as drawn by Governor 
Groesbeck which contains his analysis of the situation, highly com- 
mended by the leading men throughout the United States, including 
governors of States. 

The suggestions made in this letter are made with a kindly spirit 
with no intention to criticize anyone connected with your commission 
to retard its activity. 

With best wishes, I remain yours faithfully, 
NY W. ROSE, 
General Manager Republican National News Service. 


(This form of letter was mailed to every member of the United States 
Coal Commission.) 


{From the Detroit News-Journal.] 


THE COAL REPORT. 
As an expedient for the diversion of an outraged public, the coal 
fact finders have had a certain political value. As discoverers of new 


information the body was bound to a r of slighter taal or The in- 
telligence it has just brought the Government in its first report is 
merely what thousands of informed citizens have always known. Every 
fact in the finding is old stuff, every observation might have been made 
after a day's diligent reading last March. 

The commission cites five familiar reasons for the scarcity and high 
price of bituminous coal, with which it is largely concerned. They are 

rofiteering, which is not discussed ; labor culties, growing out of a 
roe condition ; transportation shortage; over-development of mines 
and surplus miners; and irregularity of demand. If there is any 
novelty in the report it is its evaluation of these facts. The fact finders 
regard the first three conditions as symptomatic, the last two as the 
basic diseases of the coal 8 

Being merely a recounter of old tales, the commission has not felt 
impelled to produce any ready-made miracle for the correction of either 
condition, It speaks mang of encouraging consumers to store coal in 
the spring and summer, thus making demands on mines and trans- 

rtation uniform through the year, Consumers, of course, will never 
3⁰ this, since the public is obliged to store no other commodity half a 
year ahead, and has no intention of t up funds in dead stock or 
financing anyone's industry. Concerning the surplus of mines and 
miners the commission has nothing to aay Unless the public interferes 
this problem must be unmade 55 the industry itself, since it has been 
erected by the same agency. bviously if the publie is supporting 
200,000 surplus miners and their families there should be a diversion of 
their efforts to other fields. 

In its parting shot the commission makes the not very original com- 
ment that something must be done at once, and makes casual reference 
to a more intimate participation of the public in the public business of 
digging and moying coal, 

he importance of this report, however, lies chiefly in the fact that 
it has been made. ‘There is nothing new in it, certainly. But another 
political expedient is playing out. That is a help, since the problem 
goes automatically back to the Government’s hands, where action must 
now originate on the familiar truths reported by the commission. If 
this body has been sufficiently forceful to animate Washington toward 
seeking any path to peace and order in the coal industry, it will have 
justified an existence which to date has not appeared necessary. It will, 
at any rate, have done more than an aimless but loudly protestant 
public has accomplished in a year. 


The law of supply and demand takes a lot of punishment at times. 
The coal commission has just succeeded in proving that coal is hard to 
get and harder to pay for because there are too many mines and too 
many miners, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., February 1, 1923. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin; I note with interest your advocacy of the Government 
taking over the control of the coal mines—a basic necessity. I believe 
all the investigations on both sides show that the best good of the 
country in regard to the ee and cost of coal will be best served 
by what you propose, and I know that I voice the opinto of many other 
men and women that this sane and feasible solution may be brought 
1555 and properly safeguarded from the evil effects of partisan 
politics. 

Very sincerely, Heten D. CHAMBERLAIN 
(Mrs. George D. Chamberlain). 


Worcester, MASS., January 11, 1928. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senator, Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Six: I read your suggestions in reference to shipments of coal 
to New England. Since then I read the clippings inclosed, and it 
seems to me if there was an embargo put on shipments of anthracite 
coal to Canada it would help New England people very much. * * * 

Most respectfully yours, 
M. A. WHITINe. 


Brown SHOE Co., 
St. Louis, January 3, 1923. 
Hon. Davro I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sin: If the next election has Government owner- 
mot of coal mines and railroads for its issue, I believe the side advo- 
cating Government ownership would sweep the country. The people 
are very sick of the railroad and coal situation just now. * * * 
Go after the railroads and coal mines. That is what the people are 
interested in. 

Yours very truly, R. B. MCCARTHY. 


HARWICH, Mass., February 6, 1923. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dran Sm: * I have the misfortune to be the local fuel dis- 
tributor for fuel, and the situation here is deplorable. We have been 
forced to deplete our forests at an alarming rate in order to prevent 
actual distress, and if something is not done we shall undoubtedly suffer 
another winter. Are we to freeze throughout New England while the 
operators and miners are quarreling over a division of spoils? Is our 

ational Congress helpless to devise any method to remedy this situa- 
tion? I have been in 9 and know the situation. Plenty of 
coal, A of men to mine it, and the people who live in the North 
suffering for want of fuel. Your own knowledge of the conditions is 
superior to mine and I trust will lead you to point the way to some 
remedy before we are faced with the same condition another year. If 
taking over the mines Is the only remedy, let us take them; if there isa 
better way, let us take that; but let us do something now and not wait 
as we did fast year. We are anxiously awaiting some act by Congress 
that will lead us to believe that our representatives are aliye to the 
importance of immediate action. 

Yours respectfully, CHAS. E. Hamer, 


[From the Detroit Evening Times.] 


UNITED STATES Mixx Operation SOUGHT—MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE TO 
DEMAND ACTION TO SECURE ADEQUATE ANTHRACITE. 


[Special to the Detroit Times.] 


LANsino, January 24.—Federal operation of anthracite mines in 
Pennsylyania will be demanded by the State of Michigan, it developted 


to-day. 

Convinced beyond any doubt that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have exhausted all available means to secure anthracite in ade- 
guat quantities from the mines, a concurrent resolution is to be intro- 


uced in the legislature by Representative Aaron W. Miles, of Big 


Rapids. 

The resolution will request the enactment of a Federal constitu- 
tional amendment which would give the Federal Government the power 
to operate and perhaps own those mines. 


TAKE INITIATIVE. 


pig TA would thus be taking the initiative in the attempt to 
obtain this constitutional amendment, and after a canvass of influen- 
tial members of both the house and senate, it seems quite probable the 
resolution will be adopted. 

William W. Potter, State fuel administrator and the man who is 
in as close touch with existing conditions in the Pennsylvania mines 
as anyone in the Suau, said this afternoon he would be heartily 
in favor of Federal control and perhaps Federal ownership of the 
anthracite mines. It is probable that Potter will assist in every 

ossible way to draft a suitable resolution for introduction in the 

ouse. 
CERTAIN OF STAND. 


“I am absolutely certain the only way to get adequate supplies of 
coal from the Pennsylvania mines,“ the fuel administrator declared, 
“js to operate those mines either under Government control or Gov- 
ernment ownership. Numerous letters have come to my office asking 
that Michigan take the initiative in constructing the necessary machin- 
ery to secure such a Federal constitutional amendment. I am glad to 
know that Representative Miles is preparing such a resolution, and 
if any senators or representatives are not familiar with the anthra- 
cite situation in the United States, I want them to know that all my 
information is at their disposal at any time. I am convinced that if 
they knew the situation as I do all of them would exert their influ- 
ence for the pees of the Miles resolution.” 

Potter declared further that the resolution would be the proper 
thing at this time, regardless of whether or not it asked for Goyern- 
ment ownership of the hard-coal mines or merely Government control. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 


Lrxx, Mass., February 7, 1923. 


Hon. Day I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Over 3,000 families in this district without any supply of coal. The 
Lynn (Mass.) Chamber of Commerce petitions you to place an em- 
barge on all anthracite coal for foreign countries until the necessities 
of the people in our own country are properly taken care of. Copy 
sent Interstate Commerce Commission, 

RalrR S. Bauer, President, 


JANUARY 24, 1923. 
Hon. Dayo I. Wat 


SH, 
Care. of United States Senate, Washington, D. G. 

Dran SuNATon Wasi: I believe the proposition of the United States 
establishing standards for units of heat rS 100 pounds im both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal will be one of the most helpful things that 
ee im a long time, in so far as the American people ure con- 
ce h 

I am sending you an editorial from this morning’s Boston Post, 
which will give TA an idea of how the matter is being received. 

Most of the delays on our raflroad trains in New England which 
have been continuous all winter have resulted from the miserable 
quality of steam-making, bitummous coal sold to the railroads, the 
coal being so full of dirt and sulphur that it is impossible to make any 
great amount of steam from it, and the consequence is that when the 

sturts out it has to run 80 sl because of this that they are 
anywhere from half an hour to four rs late at their destination. 
I have talked with many of the engineers on the different engines, and 
they say that the delays are almost entirely ap to the coal. It seems 
to them that the coal set aside for their use in the engines has been 
hayes from the dump at the mines, as there are so few heat units 


You can see how this affects every consumer of coal in the country, 
whether hard coal or soft coal, and the raised by the Boston 
— that the ee — 5 3 wou i 23 5 —— — 
prices, corresponding to the beat - producing elements e produc 
something that will eventually work out to at least create honesty and 
lack of deception in the coal ‘business. 

In the meantime the le everywhere are patiently regen | 
privations unknown to the legislators at Washington, hoping tha 
sometime in the future matters will change so they can more nearly 
know that they are getting Just what ae eed Tor. 

With best wishes to you in the effort, eve me, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH S. BAVER. 


FIRBPROOF TOAL. 


Senator Warsi’s proposal to enact a law that will 8 
ardization of coal will strike a responsive chord throughout N. Eng- 
land and doubtless in every other section of the country. For even 
though the chief trouble in recent years has been to — any kind of 
coal at any price there are still a few of us left with faith t under 
Froper regulation real coal can be produced in sufficient quantities and 
at reasonable prices. 

As to the quality of coal that has been delivered in this section in 
recent years, a t many people will testify that President Bauer, of 
the n Chamber of Commerce, was making a conservative statement 
when he sald that 35 per cent of the anthracite delivered in Lynn was 
pike ew It is well . e buyers of coal, — big in- 

corporations an ublic u companies, em experts 
who know coal and who insist that the coal they buy shall contain a 
certain number of standard heat units to the pound. But the average 
3 Sonan orders “coal,” and if the material delivered is black 
e pays the 3 
t there are wide variations in the heating value of coal from dif- 
ferent mines everyone connected with the business readily admit. 
Why, then, should the price be practically uniform amongst the various 
dealers? Cotton, wool, flour, almost every basic commodity, is sold on 
ade at variable prices. It is just as essential for fair dealing that coal 
for family use be graded and priced accordingly. 
As we have remarked before, we are not inclined to hold the retailers 


from opera: a 
har to be expected that they are going all over it and throw out stone 
te that they have paid for at coal The fault is with the 
operators, who are too greedy to pay for “ pic „ a8 used to do 
rs ago—-or are too mean to forego the profits they make on the 
fireproof” stuff. The only way to get after them is by Federal law. 


LYNN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lynn, Mass., January 29, 1923. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WatsH: I am sending you one of many samples of 
3 shovelful taken out of a 20-ton pile from a coal yard 
in this À 

This so-called hard coal is sold at $16 a ton to the consumer. Less 
than 5 per cent of it will burn in any kind of a test. When put up 
in 25-pound bags and sold at 35 cents a bag to thousands of families, 
who are unable to obtain coal in larger — this means that they 
are paying $560 a ton for that portion of this fuel that will really burn 
and make heat, This is dishonesty and robbery. The mine owners or 
operators are msible for it. 

The only relief is for the National Government to establish at the 
mines grades of coal based on its heat-producing content per 100 
pounds as shipped out and sold according to standard grades, with 
severe penalties for violation. 

Every State in the Nation is afflicted with this fireproof, unburnable- 
coal swindle. Because it fails to produce heat, results in distress and 
sickness, leading to death anrong thousands of families during these 
long weeks of freezing weather. 

"ho overcome this disaster is a real job, and I hope you haye the 

e and stre: to go through with it. The peop in Washington 
have little idea the suffering this lack of obtaining fuel that will 
uce heat has caused—to say nothing of the millions of dollars that 

ve been lost on account of transportation and production delays. 


Very tr 
io ak SN iiig RALPH S. BAUER. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1973, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sewaton WatsH: I was very glad indeed to get your letter 
and a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, showing that you presented 
the letter of the fuel oner cf the State of Wisconsin along 
the same lines you and I have been taking up together. 

Will you please send me a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp that 
has the account of your presenting the letter I sent you originally 
to the Senate in the form of a petition and haying it referred to the 
committee, as I would like to keep this for my file. 

This fireproof coal swindle is nation-wide in its extent, and I think 
r Še pge tzen coal S they r oy met mat they oa 3 

r w what extent ö 
oe 17 pee Hireproot product. clip we pie ee 

J am inclosing ou two more pings, one from the Bosto: 
American of to-day and one from the Lynn Item of to-day. I have 
clippings sent to me from paper all over the United States on this 
ae, Fay eins. you credit 9 — 1 in e 

nator writes me ew o eve n 0 h 
yon get this bill through, as I wrote him askin 3 — i 
0 
vestiga 


dent of the Essex County Associated Boards of Trade several years 


t, it 
up with him, and you might mention this to him. 
J know of no subject that really concerns and directly interests 
the ordinary run of people so much as this paying continually in times 
of stress for such a large proportion of fuel t will not create any 


You 5 have the best wishes of this whole Commonwealth 


with you on matter. 
Very truly yours, RALPH S. BAUER, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 


115 South Douglas A January 
Senator Davin I. WALSH. ne n 


Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: The inclosed clipping from the Springfield (NL) State 
pa eg intri me. 
e are at the coal-mine mouth, and it does us little good. 

The ‘arrogant ‘“public-be-damned”’ attitude of the operators is only 
the more apparent. 

Providenee has been kind to the consumers in gi us an open 
winter, and the operators have come down ‘one step from ir arbitra 
raise of 81.25 per ton and ‘knocked off 50 cents. As this arbitrary itt 
of $1.25 came on top of a 50-cent boost made before the strike last 
April, we consumers still figure we are being foued to the $1.25 limit. 

9 the operators are doing their getting while the getting is 

he consumers are defiantly told that we must pay all the costs 
of the operators and their loss of profits during that strike. In any 
„ or pay the price is what we are up 


é . J * + » J 

Frankly, the coal situation is not a pleasant one to consider. 
bee ee 8 —— 5 Even here we aro 

ms of the presen of lea a la ntage.of inco 
Cle alti Sl ee wond tn 8 

rhaps you the operators would be enough neighbors 
not abuse their community. Their greed is satighle and eir 228 
full of horseback. 

I have reached my three score years and ten and am now simply 
waiting until the operators’ greed ll .o’ershoot itself and fall on the 
other side. It is coming to them and is going to bump them plenty. 

If not too much trouble, will you ‘send me a few papers on this 
Canadian angle of the game, and other pa? I am ‘happy to find 
some one who is asking a few pertinent coal questions. 

There is little use of talking of normalcy until we get back to old- 
fashioned honesty and all classes are nearly on the same business level 
in regards to the returns from their labors. 

A fair day's wage for a fair day's work and a fair return for in- 
vested capital will win out in the end. Lord hasten the day. It will 
come, but like Old Black Joe, “Tse coming mighty slow.” 

Respectfully. 

Gro. WIWIIaus. 


CAMDEN, N. Y., January 26, r 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, oe 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sin: I take my hat off to the man who serves the people 
instead of private interests. I note the stand you take in regard do the 
coal situation and efforts to bring about a As you say, there 
is much suffering for the need it. This town has a population of 
2.000 and three retail coal yards, and not a pound of hard ‘coal to be 
2 LEGOA Gade paws Cally AE at with eee ter Gee 

un 8 0 cars au coal for 
Why should this be allowed? 

Jam a Republican, but can see the party speeding on to ‘defeat in 
aS from playing the game of politics md neglecting the interest of 

e people. ? 

I wi A rar success, but doubt if any ‘measure taken will bring about 
any immediate relief, as a long ‘program will ‘be gone ‘through with and 
warm weather come before anything will be effected. It takes Congress 
a long time to get into action. In the meantime the people will suffer 
and maybe wake up. 

A. B. Le Crane, 


Respectfully, 
Boston, Mass., February 1, 1923. 
Hon. Senator WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I inclose a clipping which tells me that you are introdue- 
ing a bill in regard to the grading of coal, and I take this opportunity 
of informing pa that I am pleased that you should do this. 

As a manu rer and also as a consumer at home I ha ve had arp! 


unds on which to make complaint about the kind of coal that 
ve had to pay for. I can see no reason why coal should not be 
and paid for accord to its quality. It comes very close to 
ood products in determining cost of living under modern conditions, 


1923. 


live, and for soft coal to burn in our building in Boston and our 
factory in Somerville $12 a ton. We have to take just what. we can 
get, as there is no competition in the price, all the 
same in Boston. With such prices as these the matter of quality in 
fuel becomes very important. The business men feel as I do, that the 
Price is altogether er than necessary, but that is another matter. 
I wish to thank you for putting forward this bill, and would be glad 
to render you any assistance if it would be any value. 
Respectfully yours, 
Paper Goons Co., 


By Enear E. ABELAMS. 
Loxaurap ™ ROAD ENDING, 
. Plainfield, N. J., Junuary 23, 1928; 
Hon. DAVID WALS 


H, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Snxæaron: It was with great. 8 that I noticed: your 
interest in the present coal situation in country. The situation 
in Lynn and Boston is no worse than in New Jersey. Recently the 
mayor of this 7 in order to relieve the poor, had the coal sold in 

the price of which would aggregate around $15 and over a ton. 

think that it is about time that some one would come forward as 
the spokesman for the people and not wait until the situation becomes 
worse. 

Trosting egret ee will continue your good work, I am, 

yours, 


Very 
Frank Linke, 


LAWRENCE, Mass., February 6, 1923. 
Hon. Davi I. Wass ‘ 5 


United. States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
It is reported that thousands of tons of coal consigned to Lawrence 
and other New and points in railroad tie up at Rotterdam Junc- 
We rt our United States, Senators to tak 


Hon. ane MAHONEY, Mayor, 


ARR, 
JOHN A. FLANAGEN, 
Patrick F. MCNULTY, 
WILLIAM H. D. Vosn, 
Aldermen of Lawrence, Mass. 
5 ee & Co., 
am bridge, Mass., January 22, 1923. 
Senator Davio I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dean SENATOR WAtsH: I read with interest your statement of your 
conviction that Government ownership of coal. mines. was the only 
solution of the coal situation. In this statement you said something 
to the effect that that conclusion was reached by you after a thorough 
study of the situation and that unless some one could offer à better 
solution you would remain so convinced. 

This seemed sufficient invitation to warrant my writin; 
make a suggestion which I believe is worthy of your consideration. 

I am a Progressive Republican, and I think I have always: believed 
in the Government ownership of railroads, the telegraph, and tele- 
phones (means of communication). In the Government ownership and 
operation of ra ds I believe it would be possible to control the coal 

tuation without Government ownership. By specific regulation of 
seasons and times of shipment and the enforcement of: those regula- 
tions on operators and miners and distributers under licensing regu- 
lations and requirements this coal situation could be handled. 

At present it is a rotten, rotten mess, and my notion of the situa» 
tion is that it is a thoro organized plan of: greed from the mine 
owner and miner down to the smallest retail dealer. It has taken 


to you to 


several years to accomplish it, but they have done it now. — 
tainly are a long-suffer public. ore WS cee 
* * * I am not a socialist and never had any sympathy for 


socialism, but I often wonder we do not have more of it. 
May I ask you to let me know what you think of this suggestion? 


Very truly yours, 
A. R. HENDERSON: 


PRARODY Forntrure Co., 
Boston, January 20, 1923. 


you and expressing; my 


Senator Davin I. WALSER. 

Dear Sin: I take this liberty of writi 
appreciation as a Republican of the stand Fou have taken on the 
coal situation. Your conception of the matter, as expressed or printed 
in the Herald or Traveler of the 19th instant, is te my mind and that 
of every thinking man and woman absolutely correct. The sooner 
this abuse and imposition upon the American people is corrected the 
better for the Government. Is it possible that the representatives of 
the people can not see where such a condition of affairs is bringing 
us to? It is, indeed, unfortunate that they are so unconcerned or 
blind to the needs of the people and ultimately that of their country. 
a 55 ane tone marpo per gor Bopa is in meen like yourself—unbiased, 
mse 4 W a touch of human s; > yet ever 
the economic needs of the country. B 8 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. Loverr, 
Ms z DORCHESTER Mass., January 12, 1923. 
Nan SENATOR WALSH: I am sending you a clipping fro: 

Boston Globe of this date, which I think sets fort tts aac 
some of the deplorable phases of the coal situation, 


s $ * + s * 0 
I for one have so far been unable to buy a single ton of nut coal 
this winter, 8 my order has been in the office of the Metro- 
politan C Co, for about two months, and we have two small 
children in the house at that. If I had not had a little coal left 


over from last year, we would have been in a bad fix at this time. 
Can not something be done to prevent a recurrence of this state of 
affairs next year? 
Very respectfully yours, 


FREDERICK M. GREEN, 
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We have been paying $17 a ton for anthracite in West Newton, where 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston, February 2, 1923. 


Hon, Dayip I. WALSH, 
Massachusetts Senator, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Seyator: Is it possible that a few coal owners and op- 
erators in the State of Peunsylvania are bigger than the Government 
of the United States? That they may throttle the situation so 
acutely as to cause the suffering that is now 8 in the State 
of Massachusetts? Certainly there are no excuses for the condl- 
tions that existed last spring, due to the strikes in the coal. regions, 
when a Government as large as this stands idly by and allows it to 
exist, knowing full well what. the consequences will be and are. We 
feel sure that you and our. Congressmen could, if you wished, do 
something to relieve the intense suffering among our people, caused 
by_the lack of anthracite coal, with no relief in sight. 

It is. disgraceful for our Government to allow it. Doesn't it seem 
strange to you that a few coal barons and money fakirs of Wall 
Street can influence the present administration to believe that the 
coal miners are to blame for the hardships we are now going through, 
dhe to the lack of coal, when in consequence the blame rests entirely 
with the chosen Representatives to. Congress and administration? 

This situation not all be forgotten when the citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts come to cast their vote in the fall of 1924. We are satis- 
fied’ that the pomi Representatives and Senators from the dis- 
triets have me all laid down on the job. 8 


Respec ‘ours, Wu. E. STAPLES, 
if Representative Fourth Berkshire District. 


CHELMSFORD CENTER, Mass., February 3, 1983. 
Hom. Davin I. WALSH; 
Member of the Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran Str: May I be favored with a copy of your bill on the 
stan of anthracite? 

After 80 years in the retail coal business, and now closely identi- 
fied with the trade, also as à consumer, I am much interested) in 
some form of regulation at the point of production. 

Yours with high respect, * n 


HERBERT 5 
Chelmsford Center, Mass. 


9 BEVERLY ROAD, WORCESTER, MASS., 
February 5, 1923, 

Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. i 
Dear SiR: I write to say that I am in hearty accord with effort to 
have a Federal law to eliminate “ fireproof" coal from our coal bills. 
I heat three flats. Last fall I had installed a forced draft controlled 
by. a thermostat so I could burn buckwheat coal. I put in as much as 
my bin would hold. rape 2 I have had to buy more. The first was 
passable, but this last 4 toms! Out. of about 4 shovelfuls I picked 
almost a quart of stones—not slate, just stones, There is also a lot 
of small pieces about one-half inch that loek like melted rock or iron 
ore, besides the usual amount of slate. Coal dealers blame it on the 
mines, but why should not the dealer proteet his customer; why should 
they be allowed to sell this stuff for coal? A grocer is not allowed to 
sell sand for sugar, or even a coal dealer to give short weight, but 
what's the difference if it's 10 per cent stones? 

Yours for protection from extortion, 


P. A. Cars. 


Canxr's Mpn’s Srrte SHOP, 
Boston, Mass., December 20, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. Wars, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sn: I have always been conservative. but I fear 
if there isn’t some relief from the presa condition of things many 
others, including myself, will be follow: Bill Haywood and Debs, 
whom I always thought insane, Now I different. It seems we 
are at the mercy of a. pack of 1 gougers, with no relief in sight. 

Commissions have been invest g. hat have they aceomplished? 
There is no need to investigate. You all know we are trimmed to a 
finish. I may be wrong, but I think there is a fight to a finish coming 
in the near future, and if it does, I think I know who is going to win. 
I am writing this letter not with any hope it will do a fraction of 

„ but merely to express my opinion and let Washington know 
how we feel. 
Respectfully yours, T. J. Caney. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
The Old South Chapter, January. 1, 1923. 


My Dear MR. WALSH: I am writing to thank you: for the Interest 
you have taken in the coal question. 

I assure vou there is much suffering, and I believe there will be many 
deaths on account of not being able to get coal. 

It is a shame and disgrace to our country, but those men in Wash- 
ington are very comfortable and they do not care for the peaple, the 
ones who put them in office; but I am glad to feel that there is one of 
you who remembers us. If your efforts do not help us we appreciate 
your thought. just the same, 

Very respectfully, REBECCA L. MARSTON, 

Henry Avenue, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


CHICOPEE, Mass., December 29, 1922, 
Senator Davip I. WALSH; 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: The coal situation in our city is critical. Can not some- 
thing be done to relieve us? Hundreds coming to my store daily com» 
plaining that they have none and can get none. When a car comes in 
there are 300 to 500 children weit: to get a bushel to draw away on 
their sleds. myself am burning soft coal at home. I have four chik 
dren under 10 years old, and there are many others who will suffer if 
larger quantities are not immediately: forthcoming. You know the 
months of January and February are cold. The Government must take 


care of us. 
8 Joszrn R. HASTINGS. 
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24 SHEAFE STREET, 
Boston, Mass., December 19, 1922. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Str: The inclosed clipping from the Boston American shows 

where American anthracite coal is being delivered in Canada while us 

r people here in Boston can not seem to get any hard coal at all. 
his matter seems quite strange. 

I have put in an order for some coal since September and have been 
unable to receive any at all. We have used every effort and have 
called 72 coal company a great many times, as we are desperately in 
need of it. 

We know you are interested in the welfare of the people and any 
step which you may take to help this situation will be more than ap- 
preciated by the general public. 

Thanking you, I beg to remain, very respectfully, 
Mary A. Corvccl, 


43 CHAPEL STREET, 
Canton, Mass., December 20, 1922. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 


Washington, D. C. š 

Dran Sin; Won't you do something to help people get coal, please? 

Why is it innocent little children have to shiver and freeze while 
overworked parents actually have to beg for coal after getting a letter 
from the fuel administration of the town? Our regular dealer would 
give us no hard coal, only the cannel coal, which is very poor, just like 
painted rocks as large as a teakettle, and when the oil or tar burns off 
there is nothing but clinkers left, and $17 a ton for that! What kind 
of a Government have we? Why can't some one do something? Do 
we have to go to the fuel administrator every time we want a bit 
of coal, then beg to buy it, and 4 25 such high prices for junk? We 
have had just one-half ton of hard coal, and Sunday, after seeing cars 
of hard coal in the coal yard, we are unable to get 5 but 
buckwheat coal, which falls right through the grate. Now, let me tell 
you I do not ask for charity. I will en for coal if I can get it, and 

t it I must. I have five small children all under 8 years. My hus- 

nd is a good provider, works early and late for us, but he has done 
all in his power to get coal, so I now appeal to you in the name of 


the law. 
nsible for this coal situation has indeed no con- 


Whoever is 
science, and I think and know you are a just man working for the 
common good, so do see if you can not do something so all will be 
treated equal. If hard-working people who are willing to buy coal and 
give their families the best they can afford suffer so, I tremble to think 
what the poor and needy suffer, and at this Christmas season. 

My five little ones have Toopy cough and I trust you will do all 
in your power to relieve the situation before the extremely cold 
weather sets in. 

Wishing you the season’s greeting, I am, very truly, 
Mrs. Mary I. KESSLER, 


MITTINEAGUB, MASS., December 29, 1922. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran SENATOR : May I ask you a few questions which I pe aps will 
find time to answer for me, as I find it hard to understand t is the 
coal question which has us all guessing. Why is it that the railroads 
can not supply cars enough for the mines to ship us hard coal, but they 

to get cars for soft coal to sell at $13 to $15 per ton? Why is 
cael e sold =e above prices when it is quoted at mine at $2.35 to 

è ‘or gas co 

There is no shortage here of soft coal; can buy all you want at 
above prices and some of the mixtures (good road filling for spring 
road ye de It certainly took cars to deliver same. 

I am inclosing clipping from our local paper (Springfield Daily 
News), as it affects us. hy does this hap ? Also, w is there 
no company coal shipped East? All around this district it it inde- 

ndent coal, and of course the price must be more, as it costs more. 

‘ompany coal hold must be very small. 

y were we led to believe there would be coal at reduced prices 
and not to buy last spring? Now, the strike is settled; freight rates 
the same, miners’ pay the same, and coal selling around $20 a ton. 
it wes not so high during war times, and pay was 20 per cent 

er. 

We were told to have fuel-saving day d the war to help win. 
There is no need to tell us now; we have to, for want of coal. I am 
beginning to believe like alien work mates when told not to buy this 
or that by our leaders, be it sugar or coal, as it will be cheaper or 
more plentiful. Then is the time to buy and get all you need. 

Also, why is it when the Senate starts a probe on high prices they 
go higher? But the boats go heavier laden to the other side of the 
ecean, and a six months’ or one year probe is ended with no results 
and another started. 

If you can enlighten me, Senator, I will be greatly obliged. Thank- 
ing you for the favor, I beg to remain, 

EDWARD BARNARD 
e 


108 Moose Street, Mittineague, Mass. 
MARINE HOSPITAL RESERVATION, WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Mr. FERNALD. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds the bill 
(H. R. 13046) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine hospital reser- 
vation, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read first. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and empowered to convey to the city of Wilmington, New 
Hanover County, State of North Carolina, by the usual quitclaim deed, 
at a fair valuation to be determined by the ry of the Treasury, 
but for not less than $20,000, the following-described tract of land, 
with all structures and improvements thereon, being the marine hos- 

ital reservation in the city of Wilmington, if in the opinion of the said 
Recretary of the Treasury it is no longer needed for marine hospital 
purposes, to wit: Fifteen acres, more or less, covering four whole and 
two one-half city blocks, lying between Eighth and Tenth Streets and 
extending from Ann Street on the north to a point about 125 feet north 
of the north line of Nun Street, in the city of Wilmington, county of 
New Hanover, State of North Carolina. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATE CAPITOL PARK, BOISE, IDAHO. 


Mr. FERNALD. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds the bill 
(H. R. 12007) providing for the conveyance of certain land to 
the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, Idaho, to 
the United States, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
city of Boise, Ada County, Idaho, for enlargement of the State capitol 
park, and for no other purpose, all tight, title, and interest of the 

nited States of America in and to the alley running east and west 
through block 54, in which is located the post-office site in the said 
city : Provided, however, That the oy shall not have the right to sell 
and convey the said premises, nor to devote the same to any other pur- 
poses than as hereinbefore described, and shall not erect thereon any 
structures or improvements except such as are incidental to boundaries 
and ornamentation as part of the State capitol grounds; and in the event 
that said premises shall not be used as part of the said State capitol 

nds, and cared for and maintained as such, the right, title, and 
nterest hereby authorized to be conveyed shall revert to the United 
States: Provided, also, That the city of Boise shall convey to the 
United States for alley purposes, in accordance with a resolution of 
the city council of Boise, April 25, 1922, a strip of land in said block 
54 as now laid out for such purposes, commencing at the northeast 
intersection of the t-office site (addition) with Jefferson Street; 
thence with said Jefferson Street, crossing said alley, 20 feet; thence 
in a southwesterly direction 78 feet 6 inches; thence in a reverse curve, 
following the curb now in place, to a north lot line of the said t- 
office site; thence along said lot line, northwesterly, approximately 49 
feet to a point; thence northeasterly to the point of beginning. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] 
has a report which he is ready to submit, and when it is pre- 
sented I wish to ask for the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let me state to the Senator from Michigan that 
after 2 o’clock debate will be limited upon the pending bill, 
and there are a number of amendments, and with the limited 
time I trust the request will not be made. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very well; I shall call up the bill later. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 11389) for the relief of Robert 
Guy Robinson, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1117) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4318) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make collections and refunds of taxes out of the 
proceeds of sales of property held in the Treasury, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1118) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 6204) to grant the military 


target range of Lincoln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, 
Okla., and reserving the right to use for military and aviation 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1119) thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 11603) to validate for certain 
purposes the revocation of discharge orders of Lieut. Col. James 
M. Palmer and the orders restoring such officer to his former 
rank and command, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1120) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1513) for the relief of Margaret Nolan, 
reported it with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and submitted a report (No. 1121) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1490. An act for the relief of G. T. and W. B. Hastings, 
partners, trading as Hastings Bros. (Rept. No. 1122); and 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske (Rept. 
No. 1123). 

Mr. STANFTELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1538) for the relief of Louis F. Meiss- 
ner, reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1124) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
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S. 3879. An act for the relief of William H. Lee (Rept. No. 
1125); and 

S. 4071. An act for the relief of David C. Van Voorhis (Rept. 
No, 1126). 


COINAGE OF COMMEMORATIVE 50-CENT PIECES. 


Mr. PEPPER. From the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
4468) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemora- 
tion of the three hundredth anniversary of the settling of New 
Netherlands, the Middle States, in 1624, by Walloons, French 
and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West India Co. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of this 
measure. I think it will occasion no debate. The bill is in the 
usual form and provides that the coinage shall be done without 
expense to the United States, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the W of New Netherlands, the Middle States, m 
1624, by Walloons, French and Belgian 93 under the Dutch 
West India Co., there shall be coined at the mints the United States 


in any 
BEC. 


wheth 
licable, apply to 


That the United States shall sub- 


r this coinage. ; 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. PITTMAN: 

A bill (S. 4506) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a Federal building at Las Vegas, Nev. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4507) granting an increase of pension to Louise 
Lucier; and 


A bill (S. 4508) granting an increase of pension to Alice Hath- | 


away; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4509) to extend the time for the reimbursement of 
certain sums appropriated for the benefit of the Indians of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4510) to amend section 24 of the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DIAL; 

A bill (S. 4511) granting a pension to John J. Hester; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 4512) for the relief of Oscar A. Demple; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 4518) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Lamb: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 4514) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey to be made from Anclote Anchorage to Sponge Exchange 
Docks and Basin, Tarpon Springs (Fla.) Harbor; 

A bill (S. 4515) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey to be made from Whitehead Spit Buoy to the Florida 
East Coast Railway Terminals, Key West (Fla.) Harbor; 

A bill (S. 4516) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey to be made of Manatee River, Fla.; 

A bill (S. 4517) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey to be made from Lake Apopka to Lake Tohopekaliga, in 
Florida; and 

A bill (S. 4518) authorizing a preliminary examination and 
survey to be made of an inland waterway from Pensacola Bay, 
Fla., to Mobile Bay, Ala.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4519) to authorize the county of Lee, in the State 
of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the St. Francis River; 
to the Committee on Commerce, 


By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 4520) granting an increase of pension to Ella R. 
Shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4521) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Florence E. Blanks, a 
former employee of the post office in St. Louis, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 277) granting permission for 
the erection of a monument to symbolize the national game 
of baseball; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 278) providing for continuation 
of register and receiver of the land office at Guthrie, Okla., 
at salaries in effect prior to act of January 24, 1923; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. KING. I submit an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the pending ship subsidy bill, House bill 12817. It is net 
an amendment which I indorse, except that it is an improve- 
ment upon the pending bill. In view of the efforts which are 
being made by the President and Mr. Lasker and numerous 
lobbyists who are around here in favor of the shipping Dill, 
it is a good time to offer the amendment for consideration. I 
move that the amendment be printed and lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


APPRAISAL OF INDIAN TRIBAL PROPERTY. 


Mr. ASHURST submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13835) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to appraise tribal property of Indians, 
and for other purposes, which were referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $233,885.82 to pay the State of Massachusetts for in- 
terest and premium paid on coast-defense bonds, as set forth in 
the findings reported by the Court of Claims in favor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and printed in House Docu- 
ment 359, Sixty-fifth Congress, first session, intended to be 
proposed by him to the third deficiency appropriation bill, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to pay $2,500 to 
Charles F. Redmond as compensation for compiling a revised 
supplement to the compilation entitled “ Treaties, Conventions, 
International Acts, and Protocols Between the United States 
and Other Powers,” ete., intended to be proposed by him to 
the third deficiency appropriation bill, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

JOINT COMMISSION ON GOLD AND SILVER, INQUIRY. 
Mr. NICHOLSON submitted the following concurrent resolu- 


tion (S. Con. Res. 87), which was referred to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House o N titis concurrin 
That a past commission is prog Py o be known as the 1275 
commission of gold and silver inquiry, which ‘shall consist of five 
Senators, three of whom shall be members of majority party and 
two of whom shall be members of the minority party, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and five Representatives, three PPS whom 

all be members of the majority party and two of whom shall be 
3 of => — parna — appointed or oo Speaker. : 

comm: n ves and re e Co j 
the following subjects : 8 
1. The causes of 


t the continuing decrease in the production of gold 
and silver, 


2. The causes of the depressed condition of the gold and 5 
dustry in the United States. ssi e aati 
3. The preduction, reduction, sang, 
and uses of gold and silver in the United 

4. The effect of the decreased 
commerce, industry, exchange, and prices. 

23 wie cima AEAN i 

> confer w. citizens, ons, or corporations of forei 
grote with a view to the stabilization znd wider use of silver 

exchange. 

2. To propose, either formally or informally, to the President of 
the United States, or the heads of the proper de ents, plans 
for negotiations with foreign rnments to the same end. 

The commission shall ine 


usportation, marketing, sale, 
States and elsewhere. 
of gold and silver upon 


of Congress in enactin: 
The commission shal 


f Sope in 

persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, te summon ard compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, and to employ such personal services and incar such expenses 
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as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of this resolution; 
such expenditure shall be paid from the contingent funds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in proportions, upon 
8 authorized by the committee and ed by the chairman 
thereof. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


3 H. R. 13880. An act for the reorganization and improve- 
ment of the foreign service of the United States, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On February 5, 1923: 

S. 472. An act for the relief of William B. Lancaster. 

On February 6, 1923: 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Lucy Paradis; and 

S. 4390. An act to amend the last paragraph of section 10 
of the Federal reserve act as amended by the act of June 3, 
1922. 

On February 8, 1923: 

S. 841. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Marsh Watkins; 
and 

S. 1945. An act to reimburse the Navajo Timber Co., of 
Delaware, for a deposit made to cover the purchase of timber. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13793) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a few days ago, while the Army 
appropriation bill was before the Senate, I gave notice of a 
motion to suspend the rules in order that I might offer an 
amendment, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me to 
make the point of no quorum? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to do that, because there are 
some Senators absent whom I desire to have present when I 
offer the motion. In order that those Senators may be here 
when the motion is made, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

McKellar 


ard McKinley Spencer 
Brookhart Harrel McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Harris Moses Stanley 
Calder Harrison New i 
Cameron Heflin Nicholson Sutherland 
Capper Johnson Norris Swanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash Oddie Townsend 
Couzens ellogg Overman Trammell 
Culberson Ke ck Page Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial ng Pittman Walsh, Mass 
Ernst La Pomerene Warren 
Fernald 2 cdo aoe ett 9 
nroo „ 
Fletcher Ege ; Robinson 
McCormick ep 
Soar. McCumber Shortridge 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 5th of February last, 
while the Army bill was under consideration, I gave notice 
that I intended to make a motion to suspend the rules of the 
Senate in order that I might offer the following amendment 
to the bill, to be inserted on page 104, after line 24: 

For the improvement of nitrate plant No. 1 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
by the installation of new machinery therein in order that said plant 
ß 8 
ear we fertiliser in time of peace, $2,000,000. 

Mr. President, the proposed amendment would be subject to 
a point of order under the rules of the Senate, and, therefore, 
I gave notice that I should make the motion which I now make 
to suspend the rules in order that I might offer the amendment. 
I wish to speak briefly in regard to the fertilizer situation 
and also as to the amendment which I propose to offer, if the 
rules of the Senate shall be suspended to enable me to do so. 

Mr. President, I come from a section of the country where 
the fertilizer question is not at the present time a real live. 
issue, and it probably will not be so during my lifetime. I am, 
therefore, not moved in this action by any consideration that 
in the ordinary happening of events I or my people could 
have a direct interest in the result. I believe, however, that 


since the people of a large portion of the country are con- 


cerned in the fertilizer situation and since the prosperity of 
agriculture, or that part of it which is dependent upon fer- 
tilizer, is also vitally interested in the question, as are also 
the consuming public, who are anxious that commodities for 
human consumption should be produced and delivered to the 
consumer as cheaply as possible, that this is a subject of great 
importance in which all of us, when we are considering the 
welfare of the country, are deeply interested. 

We are now compelled, Mr. President, to import nitrates 
from Chile, and the Chilean Government has levied an export 
tax on nitrates amounting to something over $11 a ton, so that 
fertilizer is necessarily very expensive. I am one of those who 
believe that, since this is a matter in which all the people have 
a direct interest, though some of them do not now realize it 
fully, the Government of the United States can afford to spend 
public money for the purpose of any legitimate experimentation 
having in view the cheapening of fertilizer ingredients, the 
use of which is necessary to sustain human life. 

The question of the cheaper production of fertilizer is grow- 
ing in importance from year to year. In some places even now 
the success of agriculture is dependent upon the accomplish- 
ment of that result. We have everywhere an unlimited source 
of supply of nitrogen, which is one of the necessary ingre- 
dients of all fertilizer. The air which we breathe is composed 
largely of it; the supply is unlimited, and it is not confined 
to any locality of the globe; but, Mr. President, so far our 
scientists have not been able to extract nitrogen from the air 
without going to an expense that makes the cost of the fer- 
tilizer produced from it almost prohibitive. Unless we reestab- 
lish our civilization on a different basis or unless we cheapen 
and improve the method of extracting nitrogen from the air, 
we will be brought face to face sooner or later with a situa- 
tion, due to the cost of fertilizer, whereby the cost of living 
to every human being on earth will be increased to such an 
extent that, as I have said, we will have to reestablish our 
entire civilization. To my mind it is a serious question; it is 
one that faces not only us but the entire world. 

It is common knowledge, Mr. President, that nitrogen, one 
of the principal ingredients of fertilizer-—— 

Mr. President, I wish Senators would not continue their 
loud conversation around me while I am trying to speak. 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I have said, I have no selfish interest in 
this subject; I could have avoided altogether the work that I 
have devoted to it without in any way affecting my personal 
or political fortunes. I have come in contact with it not be- 
cause I wanted.to; I did not seek the study of the question, 
and if I had followed the lines of least resistance I would have 
made no study of it; but in my official capacity as chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry it seemed to me 
that if I did my duty I ought to face this question, not for my 
people so much as for other people not only in this country but 
in all the world. f 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that it is common knowl- 
edge that nitrogen, one of the necessary and principal ingredi- 
ents of all fertilizers, is also a necessary and principal ingredi- 
ent of all explosives. So there is a connection between nitrogen 
in time of peace and explosives in time of war. When we be- 
came involved in the World War the necessity for having more 
nitrogen in order to supply our armies and the armies of our 
allies was apparent to all students of the subject. The ques- 
tion of explosives was all important, and our Government offi- 
cials, together with all the scientific men they could gather to- 
gether, began its study, 

It was known that there were in operation several processes 
of extracting nitrogen from the air; it was known that most of 
those processes were very expensive, that they required immense 
amounts of capital and some of them very large power facilities 
in order to bring about the necessary result. So our officers, 
wisely I think, decided that the Government of the United States 
as a war measure should go into the business of extracting nitro- 
gen from the air. Everybody knows that the war developed one 
thing very prominently, and that was that manyfold more explo- 
sives are required in modern warfare than have ever been used 
before and that large quantities are necessary to keep armies 
in the field. I presume the people will never know how near 
the verge of ruin we stood on that question alone. 

Germany had several processes by which nitrogen was ex- 
tracted from the air. It had been extracted in Norway, where 
water power was very cheap. The one method that was prob- 
ably understood better than any other was what was known as 
the cyanamid process, but it was known that that process, while 
successful, was very expensive and required very large amounts of 
power. It was known also that Germany was extracting nitro- 
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gen from the air by other processes which it was believed were 
cheaper and more economical. One was known as the Haber 
process, but our scientists did not have the knowledge to put 
that process into operation. After legislation by Congress the 
executive department, under authority of law, located at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., a great governmental institution and undertook to 
build not only dams across the Tennessee River, where large 
amounts of power could be developed, but to construct the ma- 
chinery, the buildings, and the plants necessary to extract nitro- 
gen from the air. 

The one process that was known and understood, the cyana- 
mid process, was provided for by a very large plant. It is 
known as nitrate plant No. 2. It is as modern as any plant of 
its kind in the world. It is the last word in that process. The 
capacity of that plant is 40,000 tons of nitrogen a year; but it 
was known by our scientific men that nitrogen was also an im- 
portant ingredient of fertilizer, and it was thought that the two 
things could be worked together. For war purposes the cost is 
a secondary consideration. For fertilizer purposes it is perhaps 
the first consideration. So they constructed also what was 
known as nitrate plant No. 1 at Muscle Shoals with a view of ex- 
tracting nitrogen from the air by the Haber process. 

Compared with nitrate plant No. 2, it was a very small affair. 
It has steam power connected with it, as I remember now, of 
5,000 or 6,000 horsepower. The other plant takes a great deal 
more power. The Haber process does not require nearly so 
much power. In fact, power is really a secondary consideration 
in the extraction of nitrogen from the air in that way; but our 
people did not know enough about the Haber process to make 
that plant a success. We spent several millions of dollars on 
it. It never has operated. It has been a failure, while the other 
plant was as successful as anybody expected it to be. 

We have that plant at Muscle Shoals. The machinery in it is 
of no value. The building is modern and as nearly fireproof as 
it can be. Its power plant is modern, but as far as the extrac- 
tion of nitrogen from the air is concerned it has been a failure. 
Since that time up to the present great advancement has been 
made in the extraction of nitrogen from the air, and we know 
now how to build a plant to extract nitrogen from the air by 
the Haber process. It is still an expensive process for fertilizer, 
perhaps too expensive to make it practicable. It would be desir- 
able, of course, in time of war that we should establish that 
process, even though it was not cheap enough to extract nitrogen 
for fertilizer. We have, of course, the large nitrate plant No. 2 
in running order, ready to start up on an hour's notice for the 
manufacture of fertilizer to its complete capacity. It is a safe- 
guard to the same extent and in the same way that a battleship 
is a safeguard. Until we devise a better method, a cheaper 
method, a more economical method, we must, of course, think of 
nothing else except to keep it in that condition, as we now keep 
our battleships in first-class condition, 

On the basis of the testimony taken by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee on the Muscle Shoals propositions that were referred 
to that committee, I think it is a fair statement to say that 
scientific men agree that there must be some improvement 
somewhere in the way of cheapening the extraction of nitrogen 
from the air before we can use that process and have it prac- 
tical and economical enough to lower the cost of fertilizer. I 
am just as firm in my belief that we are going to succeed, that 
by investigation and experimentation we are going to lessen 
the cost, as I am that we have any plant at all. We have 
alreudy advanced quite a perceptible degree beyond the knowl- 
edge that we had at the time that we built those plants. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. DIAL. Do I understand that plant No. 2 could be oper- 
ated by water? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Plant No. 2 has a steam power in con- 
nection with it that will operate it when there is not water 
power. There is not any there yet, of course, but the inten- 
tion was to operate it by water power when the dams were 
completed, because that power would be much cheaper than 
steam, although steam power down there is cheaper than it is 
in most sections of the country. 

Mr. President, because of the importance of this question 
as a war proposition, if we should be so unfortunate as ever 
to need it for that purpose, and because of its still greater 
importance as an agricultural proposition, in my. judgment— 
because, as a war proposition, we can use the other one if neces- 
sary—to my mind the most important thing is for the Gov- 
ernment, through its scientific departments, its chemistry bu- 
reaus, to experiment. We have that other plant there. It is 


of no value whatever unless it is used for some purpose. It is 
true it could be scrapped and the building and the power used 
for anything in the way of manufacturing; but since we have 
constructed it, since we own it, since we must concede the im- 
portance of the matter, it does seem to me that we are justi- 
fied in seeing if we can not, by experimentation, cheapen the 
cost of the extraction of nitrogen from the air. 

Since we have constructed that plant a Haber-process plant 
has been constructed by private people at Syracuse, N. Y., and 
they are extracting nitrogen from the air now; but I am told 
by chemists who have examined the plant that, although it is 
probably as modern as any that we have in this country, they 
can not even there get the nitrogen cheaply enough to reduce 
materially the cost of fertilizer, unless they do away with over- 
head expenses of all kinds. 

Recently I talked with one of the leading chemists of our 
country, who was selected by President Wilson and his ad- 
visers to travel over Europe, or that part of Europe where he 
could travel, before the plant was located at Muscle Shoals. He 
traveled also over this country, with a view of finding a good 
location. He has recently been to Europe. He returned just a 
short time ago. He came to my house a week ago Sunday and 
told me that in France they had already improved upon the 
Haber process; they had operations going on now by which 
they had reduced the cost of extraction of nitrogen from the 
atmosphere below what Syracuse was able to do, so that im- 
provement is going on. It seems to me that as long as there is 
a hope of cheapening the process we are justified in keeping on, 
and who should do it? It is in the interest of all of the people, 
not only of our country but of the world. We are legislating, 
however, only for our people. It seems to me we are justified 
in the use of public funds to go on with that experimentation, 
especially when at an expense of several millions of dollars we 
have constructed a plant down there that can be remodeled and 
made modern. I do not expect it to remain, as it will be recon- 
structed. I do not want to practice any deception on the Sen- 
ate or on the people. My own belief is that if we should install 
the machinery according to my amendment here the time would 
come when that machinery itself would become junk. 

I should be glad to see that time come, because when they 
work with it on a large scale they will discover, in my judg- 
ment, new methods. In fact, that is the object that I have in 
view. So, Mr. President, it has seemed to me that we ought 
to remodel the plant down there, that we ought to install the 
most modern machinery known to the scientific world and 
extract nitrogen from the air, all of the time working for 
improvement, recognizing, I will admit, that we may fail. 

I am not offering this proposition with any mathematical 
assurance that it will be a success. I concede that there is 
such a thing possible as man having reached the last step in 
the extraction of nitrogen from the air, but I do not believe 
it. In fact, the time will come in the generations that shall 
follow, if we have reached the last step, when the human race 
will be in a Sorry predicament; so I have not any hesitancy 
in using public funds for the purpose of experimentation in 
this great, important industry, and experimentation always 
means that we may lose our money and get no return. That 
is a possibility. I believe the time will come—I think it will 
follow if this amendment is agreed to—when nitrate plant No. 
2, which is now there in full condition to extract nitrogen un- 
der the cyanamid process, will become out of date, when we 
will junk that machinery, and eventually use that great plant 
by a simpler process, a cheapened process. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the chemists of the entfre universe are working on this 
proposition. If private parties get it, the process will be pat- 
ented and the people will not get the full benefit of it. If the 
Government does it, it will be free and open to everybody, 
not only in this country but everywhere else. We are doing 
it for the good of all the people. No one will have a monopoly 
of it if the Government officials make the improvement; and, 
Mr. President, in my judgment we have them now. 58 

I was talking this morning with a Senator about this proposi- 
tion, and he said: The thing I do not like about your prop- 
osition is that it is a Government institution. I would rather 
let private initiative go and get it.” 

Mr. President, I would, too, if it would get it. I do not want 
to interfere with private initiative; but if private initiative 
does get it, the first thing that will happen on every improve- 
ment that is made will be a patent not only in this country but 
in every other country; and while some relief would come to 
the people at large, perhaps, it would be many years before we 
would get the full benefit of it. We would have to pay a 
royalty, whether the Government did it or anybody else did it, 
to somebody who took out the patent. On a thing that is of 
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such universal importance it seems to me that we can afford 
ourselyes to employ specialists, chemists, and let them experi- 
ment. They will not be in competition with any others. Their 
methods will be open to the inspection of every chemist and 
eyery scientific man in the world. They will consult with 
everybody everywhere where they can get any information, and 
work in harmony with them with the one view of cheapening 
the method of the extracton of nitrogen from the air. 

The Senator with whom I was talking this morning—a 
broad-minded man, a very able Senator, in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, and for whom I have unlimited respect— 
said: “ One of the troubles with Government employees is that 
when they get a job that is permanent they lose their initiative. 
They do not go on and try to do better and improve conditions. 
They are interested in having short hours themselves and in- 
creasing their salaries.” 

Mr. President, I think there is a great deal in that, and I 
am not here to deny it. But I am here to assert that at least, 
in my humble judgment, it does not apply to our scientific men. 
During the time I have been chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture I have come in contact with some of the chemists 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. I have likewise come in contact 
with some of the men who are in the Bureau of Standards, all 
scientific men of the highest degree of efficiency, and I want to 
say that I never met a body of men more intelligent in the 
first place, more honest in the next place, and more patriotic 
in the third place. As a rule they have no idea about 9 o'clock 
and 4 o’clock and 8 hours a day. 

I have a neighbor, a man living witlin a stone’s throw of 
where I live, in the suburbs of Washington, who has fitted up a 
laboratory in his attic, and you can find him there every Sun- 
day; or, if he is not there, he will probably be at the Bureau 
of Standards, and he can often be found there at night He 
becomes interested in a problem and never stops studying and 
working on it. He hardly stops to eat. One of the principal 
chemists in the Government service during the war used to come 
to my house quite often and tell me what he had done and 
what he was doing. He had no idea about his salary; he had 
no conception of money. He was wedded to his profession. He 
eared more about doing something for the benefit of humanity 
than he did about being a millionaire and having an office in 
Wall Street. 

I think of all the classes of men I have ever come in contact 
with, those people in the Government employ who are doing 
scientific work are more unselfish than any other class of people 
I ever met. I know of one of those chemists who turned down 
an offer from the Standard Oil Co. time after time to go out at 
more than double his salary, to leave the Government service; 
and although he was a poor man, striving to pay the mortgage 
on a little seven-room house he had bought, he refused to do it. 
So I believe no objection of that kind can be urged as against 
the class of men, the class of governmental officials, who would 
handle this work of experimentation if this amendment were 
agreed to. 

I think I said that I could not make any definite promise about 
what would be accomplished at Muscle Shoals. We are travel- 
ing on a path which leads into an unknown and an undeveloped 
wilderness. We may fail; but, unless somebody makes the in- 
vestigation and brings about an improvement, if it is possible to 
bring it about, we will all suffer on account of it. I believe in 
this kind of an investigation, this kind of experimentation on 
the part of the Government, because whatever good does come 
from it will immediately be open to all the people of the United 
States. No private initiative will be denied the right to use the 
process, whatever it may be, or go into business anywhere they 
please and utilize the improvements developed, and get the 
benefit of the discoveries made at the expense of the public. 

A two-thirds vote will be required to carry this motion to 
suspend the rules. I have talked with several of the Senators 
whe are in favor of accepting the proposition of Mr. Ford in 
regard to Muscle Shoals, I do not want to be, and I will not 
‘be, unless I am forced into it, led into a debate on the Ford 
proposition now. I think this is away beyond it, away above 
it. I can not expect this motion te prevail if those who are in 
favor of accepting Mr. Ford's offer are opposed to the motion, 
because we will lack the votes. I want to be perfectly frank 
and perfectly fair with those who believe that Mr. Ford's offer 
ought to be accepted, and say that while it does not follow as a 
matter of course, it may be that if this amendment is agreed to, 
it will require a modification of Mr. Ford’s offer. In his offer 
Mr. Ford has said nothing about nitrate plant No. 1. He has 
agreed to keep up nitrate plant No. 2, the big one. Under his 
offer he would get title in fee simple to nitrate plant No, 1 as 
well as to all the others, He may use it for any purpose. He 
may manufacture automobiles there, or he may tear out the 


machinery and use the building for any other purpose. He is 
not limited in any way. f 5 

It is claimed by those who advocate the acceptance of the 
Ford offer that Mr. Ford is going to cheapen the price of fer- 
tilizer. The people have been led to believe, by the wonderful 
propaganda which has gone over the country, that he is going 
to cut the price in two. Recently an interview was given out 
by Mr. Gray Silver, the Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, but who, as a matter of 
fact, devotes most of his time to the Ford proposition, in which 
he said that if this offer of Mr. Ford were accepted, the price 
of fertilizer would be cut not only one-half but three-fourths, 
I will read the first sentence of his interview, which he gave 
to all the newspapers, and which is published in the American 
Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter, which goes to all the farm- 
rei o that organization throughout the United States. He 
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Then he went on to say that the way to reduce it would be 
for Congress to accept the Ford offer. It has often been stated 
by me and others that no such proposition is involved in Mr. 
Ford’s offer. Mr. Ford has never agreed to reduce the cost of 
fertilizer one cent; and I ño not complain because he does not 
agree to that, but he does not know whether he could reduce it. 

I think he could reduce it, but if he does he will have to 
experiment; he will have to have a factory somewhere; he 
will have to have an extensive plant at some place where he 
can work out all the suggested improvements and see which 
is practical and which is not in the way of getting nitrogen 
from the air. It is not known now, either by Mr. Ford or any- 
body else. 

So I am not offering this as against the Ford proposition, 
Mr. Ford has not yet disclosed to any human being that he is 
going to utilize this plant No. 1 for the purpose of experiment- 
ing in the extraction of nitrogen from the air, with a view of 
cheapening the price. If he has that idea in his mind—and it 
would be reasonable he should have—if he is in earnest, if he 
means what he says, if he thinks he can cheapen the price, he 
must utilize some machinery, he must utilize some buildings, 
he must utilize some plant, and he must do it on a large scale 
in order to cheapen this product; and if he expects to use 
nitrate plant No. 1, which was built for that purpose, then 
this. will not interfere with his offer one iota. If he got the 
property, he could simply go on just the same. If, on the other 
hand, he does not intend to do that, if he does not intend to 
use nitrate plant No. 1 for experimental purposes, if he does 
not expect to utilize that method of cheapening the product, 
then he would have to modify his proposition and he would have 
to agree not only to maintain plant No. 2 but to maintain plant 
No. 1 as a nitrate proposition, That would be a small modi- 
fication. If he is in earnest, if he expects the country to 
believe the representations which have been made in his behalf, 
he ought to be glad to do it, it seems to me. So, even though I 
favored the Ford proposition, I would likewise favor this 
amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. Just for information, why does not the Govern- 
ment operate plant No. 2? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Government would operate plant No. 2 if 
we were in war, and they would operate it, I suppose, even in 
time of peace if they wanted to make explosives. They could 
operate it to-morrow; but we are not in war, we do not need 
a great supply of explosives, and therefore they keep it in a 
stand-by condition, ready to operate, the same as a battleship. 

Mr. DIAL. I thought there was simply a good deal of water 
running away, doing no good, and that we could operate the 
plant and make fertilizer and experiment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The water power is not finished yet. We 
can not operate plant No. 2 or any other plant there by water 
power now because the dam is not completed. We could ex- 
periment with plant No. 2, and I should think it would be all 
right to do so. Most of the scientific witnesses who testified 
before the committee, while they could not say definitely, as a 
rule, at least, gave it as their opinion that the probable im- 
provement and the cheapening of the extraction of nitrogen 
from the air would not come through the cyanamid process 
but through the Haber or some modification of the Haber 
process. If I am not right in that, I would like to be cor- 
rected by any member of the committee who heard the testi- 
mony. It was testified, as I recall, that the field seems more 
inviting for the manufacture under the Haber process than 
any other. It must be improved and we expect that it will be 
improved. 

Mr. President, I know there are some Senators who are 
opposed to the Ford offer and to any other proposition of de- 
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veloping this property. I am not criticizing them. I concede 
that they have just as good a right to their opinions as I have 
to mine. I can not myself understand how a man can take 
that position, but that makes no difference; there are lots of 
things I do not understand. Those Senators are against the 
Ford offer, and they are against any other proposition for the 
improvement of Muscle Shoals. When they are combined with 
those who want to accept the Ford offer, they can defeat this 
amendment or any other similar proposition, because a two- 
thirds vote is required to suspend the rule and make the amend- 
ment in order. Therefore, if those Senators who are in favor 
of the Ford offer do not feel that they could support a propo- 
sition of this kind at this time, of course I can not hope to have 
my amendment agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I understood the Senator to take 
the position that a vote against his motion to suspend the rule 
and yote upon the proposition which the Senator is about to 
submit commits those who vote against it to the Ford proposi- 
tion. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not mean to say that, because there 
are those who are opposed to the Ford offer who will likewise 
be opposed to this motion. I know that, and I think I said it. 
I tried to do so. 

Mr. KING. I think there are some Senators here who have 
not committed themselves to the Ford proposition, but who may 
vote against the Senator’s proposition, because they may not 
feel that it is wise to expend $2,000,000 for the purpose indi- 
cated by the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that; the Senator is perfectly right. 
I concede that a Senator may think we can not afford and that 
it is not good wisdom to expend this amount of money in ex- 
perimentation; and, of course, those Senators may be right, 
because I can not promise any definite result. I do not know 
what the outcome will be. I only see this one opening in the 
wilderness, however. It seems to me there is no other. Some 
man may invent some other method, or some mine of fertilizer 
may be discovered somewhere in our own country which would 
result in a reduction in the price. There is no indication that 
that is going to happen. I would be glad if it should happen. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] has just made 
a suggestion aside to me that I think is worthy of consideration. 
He asks what is the objection to not confining this proposition 
to the extraction of nitrogen from the air. I do not want it 
confined in that way, I will say frankly to the Senator, 
although perhaps the amendment does that. I would be glad 
to modify it so that any method would be open to use. I really 
accept the wisdom of the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Michigan. It does not make any difference where the nitrogen 
comes from. It must come, I think, from some place, or we 
will be in a deplorable condition. $ 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am in great sympathy with the sug- 
gestions of the Senator from Nebraska. After listening to the 
remarks of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] yes- 
terday, in which he contended that the processes of extracting 
from the air, if I understood him correctly, were not feasible, 
it occurred to me that the amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska should be so changed as to appropriate $2,000,000 to be 
used by the scientists of the United States Government in de- 
veloping some method of producing nitrogen, whatever that 
method might be, and not confine it in terms to extraction from 
the air. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad to accept the amendment 
suggested by the Senator when I offer my amendment, if I 
ever get an opportunity to offer it. I would suggest a proviso 
that they shall not be confined to nitrate plant No. 2 or to 
this particular method, but that they may use the money in 
any way they see fit. I did not hear the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp] yesterday, although I knew he was going 
to speak. I had a conference that took me away from the 
Senate and when I returned I found he had finished. I have 
not had time to read his address in the Recorp. I have great 
respect for the Senator from North Dakota. He is, as we all 
know, a chemist. If there is any other method, or if we can 
modify my amendment so as to make it general in any way to 
cover any other method, I shall certainly be glad to accept it. 
I would just as soon cheapen the cost of fertilizer in some 
other practical way as through the method of obtaining nitrogen 
from the air. If we can get it in any other way I shall be glad 
to have it done. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am delighted at the 
interest the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] takes in the 


manufacture of nitrogen at the Muscle Shoals plant. I wish 
that I could agree with him that his proposal is a practical 
one and one that could produce results that would be beneficial. 

I remember when I was a Member of the House I made the 
first speech that was made on the question of developing air 
nitrogen in this country. It was during Mr. Taft’s administra- 
tion. I heartily supported the provision in our national defense 
act appropriating $20,000,000 and authorizing the President of 
the United States to select a site for a dam and for the build- 
ing of a plant to make nitrogen out of the air. That is the law 
now. It is really the law that controls the existing plant, 
because although vastly more money was spent than $20,000,000, 
it was under the provisions of the national defense act that the 
plant was located at Muscle Shoals and the subsequent appro- 
priations and authorizations and allotments made. 

I am sure that my friend from Nebraska does not contend 
that there is any way to supply an adequate amount of nitrogen, 
except from the Chilean nitrate beds, unless it shall come from 
the air. I am sure that the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp], to whose remarks I listened yesterday with great inter- 
est, because he is a great and able chemist, would not so con- 
tend, He indicated that there might be other methods than 
those used now by which we could produce an adequate supply 
of nitrogen, but I did not understand him to abandon the air as 
the source of supply. So far as I know, although we find 
nitrogen in plant life and find it in many other places, it is not 
found in usable commercial quantities outside of the guano 
beds of the Pacific Ocean islands, which are about exhausted, 
and the Chilean nitrate beds of South America and the atmos- 
phere which rests above us. So far as the world knows, that 
is where it must come from. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was interrupted just at the 
moment and did not hear the sentence just before the last 
one uttered by the Senator from Alabama, What was it the 
Senator said about the source of nitrogen? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I simply said if we eliminate the guano 
beds of the Pacific islands and the nitrate beds of South 
America, I know of no other place where an adequate supply 
of nitrogen could come from except out of the air. I mean in 
commercial quantities. Of course we could produce nitrogen by 
breathing the air into our lungs and allowing the blood to absorb ' 
the oxygen in the air and then exhale the nitrogen, but we 
can not confine that in commercial quantities to accomplish any 
result. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. The Senator will admit, however, that 
it ean be acquired through by-product coke ovens. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; there is a moderate supply that 
can be taken from that source, but I would not say an ade- 
quate supply. I happen to be in the coke-oven business my- 
self. There is only a small supply of nitrogen that can come 
from by-product ovens, because the amount of by-products that 
we make is limited by the production of the pig iron. We can 
not make the by-products commercially successful for the mere 
production of coke unless we are going to use the coke in the 
blast furnaces of the country for the production of pig iron. 
That supply is largely absorbed in the lines that are not used 
for fertilizer purposes. We supply the nitrogen that is used to 
make ammonia which is used in the refrigerating plants of the 
country. 

So that when we come to speak of nitrogen for either war 
purposes or the supply of fertilizer for agricultural purposes 
we have the Chilean nitrate beds on the one hand, and we have 
the atmosphere on the other hand. Now, I take it that the 
Senator from Nebraska in saying that he was ready to adopt 
any other method that would prove practical meant, as a prac- 
tical proposition, any other method that could be invented or 
found that would convert the nitrogen that is found in the air 
into a form that could be commercially used. Of course, we 
would all agree to that if some one would find the way. I 
believe that the world should go on experimenting. I have 
been told that there have been over a thousand methods de- 
vised by which the nitrogen can be drawn from the air, but 
there are only two or three of them that have ever been prac- 
tical that can be used to produce a commercial product, The 
cyanamid process, the Haber process, and perhaps one or two 
others have been successful, but at any rate we could count all 
the processes that can be considered at all practical on the 
fingers of two hands. 

I do not object to experimentation. In connection with the 
Muscle Shoals plant I hope the day may come when in addition 
to producing nitrogen for war purposes and fertilizer purposes 
there may be a great experiment plant, but I am not in favor 
of putting the cart in front of the horse. We had too much 
experimentation in the matter in the beginning. When the 
national defense act was passed before we got into the war the 
bureaus of the Government used a very large proportion of the 
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appropriation in experimentation and delayed action over 18 
months, or nearly two years, by their experimentation that got 
us nowhere. Then finally they had to come down, when war 
forced us to action, to do the practical thing, to take a known 
process to accomplish any result, 

A part of their experimentation after we got into the war 
was the building of nitrate plant No. 1 at Muscle Shoals. It 
never met with my approval because I thought we ought to do 
something that was practical and that was not an experiment, 
which that plant was. It was an effort to adopt the Haber 
process when we do not know what the Haber process is except 
theoretically. We knew theoretically what it was, but we did 
not know the practical details of how to work it out. The 
result was that the money expended on plant No. 1 was not of 
any benefit. All that time we were delaying the building and 
operation of a practical plant by a process that the world had 
tried and the world knew, but finally at great cost, because it 
happened during the war time, we built the plant. If we had 
started to build plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals two years before 
the war, before the strain was made on our resources, we prob- 
ably could have built it for one-half the money that it cost us to 
build during the pressure of war conditions. But it was this 
experimentation, when the Congress has called for action, that 
delayed the plant and probably cost the Government $40,000,000 
more than was necessary. 

Now, if we want a lay-by plant to take care of the Govern- 
ment during war times and serve the agricultural interests of 
the country during peace times, the practical thing to do is not 
to experiment as an initial step but to adopt the best practical 
methods of the day and hour and put them into use, using them 
for the benefit of the people who want the nitrogen, who need 
the nitrogen, and to whom we pledged the Government to fur- 
nish nitrogen in the national defense act passed some five or 
six years ago. I do not remember the exact date of its passage. 

There is no question before the Congress that is nearer to my 
heart than the real development of this great plant at Muscle 
Shoals in the interest of the American people, as well as the 
people of my State. 

What we spend, however, I desire shall be spent along busi- 
ness lines, so that a practical result may be accomplished and 
one which we know is going to be accomplished when we 
spend the money, and not to spend any more money in experi- 
mentation until real accomplishment has been made in the in- 
terest of those who need this necessary plant food in order that 
they may develop agriculture and produce cheaper food. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I do not favor the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis]. 

I do not know about what we are going to experiment. I 
think if we should provide an appropriation of $2,000,000 to 
experiment it would take us away from the practical question 
of doing something, of accomplishing a result. I think there is 
a real issue before the Senate and before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that is how are we going to operate the plant 
we already have? We have a going concern; that is, a con- 
cern that is prepared to go. We have a great nitrate plant at 
Muscle Shoals, probably the greatest single nitrate plant in 
the world, which has in the past made and which can now 
make nitrogen in the form of cyanamid in commercial quan- 
tities, and along commercial lines, and which can supply the 
fertilizer market. Such production is no experiment. Nitrogen 
is being produced at the plant at Niagara Falls to-day, which is 
a plant of similar construction to ours, although it is not so 
great a plant as that at Muscle Shoals. The fertilizer interests 
of America are absorbing its product. Nitrogen is being pro- 
duced in Germany, although the bulk of the production of 
nitrate in Germany is under the Haber process. The cyanamid 
process, however, is being used successfully. It is being done in 
France; it is being done in England; and I think there is also 
a plant in Italy, although I am not sure about that. But, I 
repeat, this production is no experiment. Nitrogen has been 
made. All we shall have to do is to start turning the wheels. 

So far as the dam is concerned, that is practically an accom- 
plished fact; it is in the process of building. In the course of 
two years or, at any rate, not to exceed three years, that great 
plant will be finished, and the electrical current will flow from 
the river into it. When this bill passes, as it will, there will 
then be no dispute about the completion of Dam No. 2 at 
Muscle Shoals, because the bill not only carries the appro- 
priation for this year but authorizes the engineers to make the 
final contract for its completion. So, practically speaking, we 
know that at the end of three years we are going to have great 
electrical power behind the nitrate plant, which can be success- 
fully and efficiently operated in a business way. 

If we are going to spend $2,000,000, I desire that it shall 
be spent along practical lines—lines which we are developing— 


and not stop the wheels of this endeavor for further experi- 
mentation at this time. 

I wish, however, to go further than that; that is not my 
only reason for opposition to the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska. I think the question before Congress now 
for determination is how the great nitrate plant which is now 
finished and the power plant at Dam No. 2, which will be 
finished, at Muscle Shoals, in not to exceed three years, shall 
be operated. Are we going to operate it by private effort or 
are we going to operate it as a Government institution? 
That is the issue which is before the Congress, The Senator 
from Nebraska favors the operation of this great plant by 
the Government, while the Secretary of War and. the ad- 
ministration did not agree with him in reference to that mat- 
ter. I agreed with the Senator from Nebraska at one time; 
two years ago it seemed to me that there was no other way 
to secure its operation; but the administration which is now 
in power did not agree with the Senator from Nebraska or 
myself. The administration said that these great plants 
should be operated by private concerns; and the Secretary 
of War asked private enterprise to make a bid or bids for 
the operation of those plants, so that the Government would 
have a stand-by plant to make nitrates in time of war and 
an operating plant to make nitrates for fertilizer in time of 
peace. 

In response to the request of the administration, coming 
through the Secretary of War, Mr. Henry Ford made a pro- 
posal to take over these plants, to pay the Government a cer- 
tain amount of money, himself to invest $10,000,000 for the 
future operation of the plants, and agreed that he would put 
the plants in operation and would yearly produce 40,000 tons 
of concentrated nitrates, which I am told equals the amount 
of Chilean nitrates that we import into this country. I am 
not sure that I am accurate in reference to the latter state- 
ment, but it is approximately correct that the 40,000 tons 
of concentrated nitrates which Mr. Ford guarantees to pro- 
duce, if we shall close the contract with him, will substan- 
tially equal the amount of nitrogen that we are now im- 
porting from Chile in the form of Chilean nitrates. Of course, 
there is a lot of waste product in the Chilean nitrate, and the 
tonnage runs to a very much greater amount than 40,000. 

However, the question now before the country and before Con- 
gress is as to whether we are going to accept an offer which was 
called for by the War Department and which was made by 
Henry Ford and submitted to the Congress of the United States 
for ratification or rejection. So far as I am concerned, I am 
not going into a full discussion of the Ford offer at this time, 
I merely wish to say that I think the Ford offer the best pro- 
posal that has been made in order to work out the situation along 
practical lines. The reason why I say it is the best proposal is 
that behind it is a man who is financially responsible and who 
guarantees to make 40,000 tons of concentrated nitrogen a year, 
When he is given an opportunity to carry out that proposal the 
American people will get the benefit of it. He has agreed to 
convert that 40,000 tons of nitrogen into fertilizer for the benefit 
of the American farmer and not to charge over 8 per cent of 
profit for himself, which is a reasonable limitation. 

I do not believe there is any other man in the United States 
with the capital behind him that could accomplish this result, 
and I do not believe the Government, if it should operate these 
plants, can produce 40,000 tons of nitrogen, convert them into 
fertilizer, and turn the fertilizer over to the agricultural inter- 
ests of America as cheaply as can Henry Ford. Therefore I 
stand for the Ford proposal, and if I have an opportunity to 
vote in the Senate on it I shall vote for it. But there are Sena- 
tors who differ from me; the Senator from Nebraska differs 
from me, and I respect his opinion very highly, because I know 
he is never moved by motives except the highest. Everybody 
knows the Senator from Nebraska to be an honest and sincere 
man, and I respect his opinions, although I very seriously differ 
from his judgment in the matter. I think his judgment is 
wrong. However, that is the issue. Why should we sidetrack 
it? Why should we go off on a tangent? 

I think it is nothing but fair to Mr. Ford, if the Congress is 
going to act on this matter at all, that before we tie it up 
and complicate it by additional expenditures and additional 
experimentation and additional contracts, we should have a 
fair and honest vote on the proposal of Mr. Ford as the situa- 
tion stood when he made the proposal. _ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, is it not rather a universal 
rule of business ethics that when bids are invited the bidders 
must be told whether their proposals are accepted or rejected? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And that action ought to be taken within 
a reasonable time? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; I am in thorough accord | Statement of amounts pavene to the United States on account of the 
with what the Senator says; and I think that is the position proposed refunding bonds to be issued by Great Britain—Cont'd. 

here. I believe that Congress has treated Mr. Ford in relation 
to his offer in a very cavalier way. I think that is the least 
that can be said about it. The administration Invited an honest 
business man to make an honest proposal. It did not come 
voluntarily from him, but it was made by invitation. The 
offer has been here for more than a year; in fact, I think for 
more than 18 months, and it has been ignored by inaction. As 
I have said, I think Henry Ford’s offer ought to be accepted. 
Senators may disagree with me; a majority of the Senate have 
a right to express their opinion on the subject; and the judg- 
ment of the House and the Senate must determine the ques- 
tion. Other Senators may be right, and I may be wrong, but 


I do not think they are right, and I have not any doubt in my $4, 453,000,000 | 3133, 300, 000 $27,000, 000 $160, 580, 000 
mind about one thing, namely, that no matter who is right £505" 000' 000 8 ome “ng 
or who is wrong as to what should be done with this plant, 4.370, 000, 000 131, 100; 000 30, 000; 000 161, 100; 000 
when there was invited a proposal about a Government busi- 4, 340, 000, 000 151, 900, 000 32, 000, 000 183, 900, 000 
ness, and a very large Government business, from a substan- 22.68.88 18788 288 10 
tial citizen of the United States, he is being treated in a cava- 4;244°000,000 | 148,540, 000 22,000, 000 180, 540, 000 
lier manner when it is proposed to sidetrack his proposal—— 4, 212, 000, 000 147, 420, 000 37,000, 000 184, 420, 000 
Mr, WILLIAMS. it is worse than cavalier; it is puritanical. Puronon | lnscom | ee irae 
Me . Kaen it is proposed to sidetrack his pro- 1 101, 000, 000 143, 535, 000 42, 000,000 185, 535, 000 
posal for er experimentation, and a direct opportunity „00, „065, 42,000, 000 184, 065, 000 
is not given to tie Congress of the United States either to ac- 385205000 12.1200 288.000 182,00 
cept or reject the proposal. 7] 3,933,000,000 | 137,655,000 45,000, 000 183, 655, 009 
Therefore I think that, in the interest of the great plants | 3---------------- 3333 45 rpg 182, 045, 000 
which are in my State, and their future development along prac- | B. . ... . 3.785, 000,000 132, 25, 000 9 R ngaa 
tical lines, in what I believe to be the best interest of the Gov- 3, T44, 000,000 131,040,000 a 3 15 . — 
ernment and of those people of the United States who desire ee 52 , 
cheaper and better fertilizer, we ought, before we do anything | B. By 252.000.005 285.80 8808.85 maton 
else, directly accept or reject the Henry Ford proposal. Then, | 30 n1 3,534,000,000 | 123, 690, 000 57,000,000 180, 690; 000 
if we shall accept it, the situation will be ended; but if we re- | 3!------ n amas ripen 
ject it we should then consider what we are going to do with |33... 3,353, 000, 000 117,355; 000 OE 000000 181,355,000 
these great plants. After that question is determined, then we 3, 230,000,000} 115,115, 000 64, 000, 000 179,115,000 
can decide how we are going to do it, and then the question as 8. 2888900 1 1 8 rood e 
to whether we shall enter upon further experimentation or not | 7 3,088,000, 000 108,080,000 72.000, 000 180,080,000 
may be a vital one and one worthy of consideration, Of course, 38. 3, 016, 000, 000 105, 560, 000 74, 000, 000 179, 560, 000 
if we are not going to operate the plants ourselves, but are go- | 3. 288 000 000 ——.— TER — 5 
ing to turn them over to Henry Ford, it will be for him to de- II. 2,788, 000, 000 97, 510, 000 83, 000, 000 180, 510, 000 
termine how he will experiment and how he will produce the | 2 2, 703, 000, 000 94, 605, 000 85, 000, 000 179, 605, 009 
nitrogen; but we must first determine the question as to how 444441. Pemonon| Saas 8108 
and when and by whom these great plants are to be operated. 5 — Seen Fok 2, 385, 000, 000 85, 225, 000 96,000, 000 181, 225, 009 
eS 00. i 100, 181, 
boop ba) erase 3 lay to yote against the proposal eo: 2 229 000 000 75.505 — 18888 805 
5 8... 2.134, 000, 000 74, 690,000 | 110, 000, 000 184, 690, 000 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 9. — 2, 024, 000, 000 70, 840, 000 114, 000, 000 184, 840, 000 
F 1, 910, 090, 000 66,850,000 | 119, 000, 000 185, 850, 000 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some days ago I wrote the | 51.. 1, 791, 000, 000 62, 685, 000 123, 000, 000 183 685, O00 
Secretary of the Treasury asking him to give me the figures 85 223 ores 127, 000, 000 185, 380, 000 
showing the amounts of principal and interest to be paid by | fl. 140.008 0 0 18.0000 185,515 000 
Great Britain under the proposed agreement. I ask unanimous | 55.. T, 273, 000, 000 44,555,000} 141,000 000 185, 555, 000 
consent to insert in the Recorp Secretary Mellon's reply and the | %---------------- 1, 132, 000, 000 39, 620,000 | 185,000. 000 185, 629, 000 
figures he sent to me. Ee aac S 2205 0 188 22039 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 600 ere a as Oe oo, op — 000 
hears none, and it is so ordered. > > > „ 
The matter referred to is as follows: 8 155.600.00 12 000 4308 14,128 005 


Y OF THE TREASURY, ae = 
Washington, February 7, 1923, Total. sles wcvccweseccase 11, 105, 985, 000 


Hon KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


pal on 
Mr Dran SENATOR: I have your letter of February 6, and note your 
desire for figures showing the amounts of principal and interest, euch: principal of refunding bonds to be issued by Great Britain 
to be paid by the British under the proposed debt settlement plan as 


$23, 000, 000 
published during each year of the loan. 23, 000, 
In reply, I take sure in Inclosing herewith a schedule which I 24, 000, 000 
think will give you just the figures you desire. aa Po 
V. tr ours, A. W. MELLON, D, „ 
8 Secretary of the Treasury. 27, 000, 000 
8 38, 000" 000 
Statement of amounts payable to the United States on aceount of the 28. f 
proposed refunding bonds to be istued by Great Britain. : , 
32, 


a OE 175, 000, 000 
GZ inimene 178, 000, 000 


Total _____ 4, 600, 000, 000 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say, in reference 
to those figures, that Senators will recall that the average rate 
of interest paid by the United States on this $4,600,000,000 of 
bonds—4} per cent—by a simple calculation amounts to 
$195,500,000 per year. I also call attention to the fact that 
the highest interest rate and principal rate combined, as re- 
ported by the Secretary of the Treasury, is one hundred and 
eighty-seven million and some hundred thousand dollars a 
year. The average amount of principal and interest paid by 
Great Britain each year during the life of the loan is just a 
trifle above $180,000,000; so that the loss to the American 
people each year will be just a trifle more than $15,000,000, 
and at the end of the period the British loan will be paid, and, 
unless our loan is paid by us by taxation of the American 
people, it will not be paid. 

I submit these figures, and I hope that Senators will examine 
them. 

Mr. President, I further ask unanimous consent to submit 
as a part of my remarks an article substantially as published 
in the New York Times a day or two ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Senator says “ substan- 
tially as published.” What does he mean by that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There were some matters of law, the acts 
of Congress, that were incorporated in the article as writ- 
ten that were not incorporated in the article as published. 
Of course, I am perfectly willing, if the Senator has any objec- 
tion, to read the article. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before I consent to the in- 
sertion of that I should like to see it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will take pleasure in handing it to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After that I probably shall not object, 
but I should like to see it first. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I will send it over to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not time to read it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Mississippi object? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object for the present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator objects, I will read the 
article into the record. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. Who is the article from? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is written by myself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh! 

Mr. McKELLAR (reading)— 

The debt settlement proposition with Great Britain is purely 
a business proposition. If the proposal submitted by the two 
commissions is fair and just alike both to the United States and 
Great Britain, it ought to be confirmed by the Congress. If it 
is not fair and just alike to both countries, it ought not to be 
confirmed. Surely no one can gainsay this proposition. I take 
the position that the settlement is neither fair nor just to the 
United States. I take the position we should confirm no settle- 
ment which means the cancellation of the principal while Great 
Britain’s annual interest and principal payments combined are 
not as much as our annual interest payments alone. The result 
of the agreement is that in 62 years Great Britain, without pay- 
ing as much in principal and interest combined in any one year 
as we pay in interest alone, will rid herself of the whole debt, 
while we will still be obligated in the principal sum of $4,600,- 
000,000. I can not yet give exact figures "— 

I am reading from an article that was prepared by me some 
days ago. I have just submitted the exact figures, as given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury— 

“but, according to figures I have, the annual sums to be paid by 
Great Britain, including both principal and interest, will not 
exceed $185,000,000 in any one year.” 

That statement is not exactly accurate. For one year, I think, 
the combined payments amount to $187,000,000, and for one or 
two years to $186,000,000; but the average as submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury is substantially $180,000,000 a year; 
so that I overestimated it rather than underestimated it. 

“The original agreement under the act of April 24, 1917 "— 

I will say to the Senator from Mississippi and to the Senator 
from Kansas that that is the part of the article I desired to 
insert in the Recorp. It deals entirely with excerpts from 
previous statutes governing these bonds, and I am a little sur- 
prised that my two friends object to things like that going into 
the Recorp. I regret that they did it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I objected merely because I 
did not know what it was. I told the Senator that. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I offered to show it to the Senator. 

“Under the act of April 24, 1917: 


“The President is hereby authorized on behalf of the United States 
to prau at par from such foreign governments then engaged in war 
with tbe enemies of the United States their obligations hereafter issued 


the same rate of Interest and containing in their essentials the 
Same terms and conditions as those of the United States issued under 
authority of this act. 

In the act of September 24, 1917, in which another bond 
issue was authorized, a like provision was inserted, except that 
it was provided as follows, in the second issue of bonds: 

But the rate or rates of interest borne by any such obligation shall 
not be less than the highest rate borne by any bonds of the United 
States which, at the time of the acquisition thereof, shall have been 
issued under the authority of said act approved April 24, 1917. 

It also further provides that whenever the American Gov- 
ernment had to pay a higher rate of interest that foreign gov- 
ernments should likewise pay the increased rate. 

“On April 14, 1918, another act was passed providing for 
the taking of bonds under like conditions, On March 8, 1919, 
it was provided that until the expiration of 18 months after 
the termination of war between the United States and the 
German Government, as fixed by proclamation of the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with-the approval of the Presi- 
dent, is hereby authorized, on behalf of the United States, 
to establish, in addition to the credits authorized by section 
2 of the second Liberty bond act as amended, credits with 
the United States for any foreign government now engaged 
in war with the enemies of the United States for the purpose 
only of providing for purchases of any property owned directly 
or indirectly by the United States not needed by the United 
States, or of any wheat the price of which has been or may be 
guaranteed by the United States. The act further required 
the Secretary to take ‘obligations hereafter issued bearing 
such rate or rates of interest not less than 5 per cent per 
annum maturing at such date or dates not later than October 
15, 1938, ete.’ 

“The act under which our commission was established pro- 
vides as follows as to the rate of interest: 

“ Provided that nothing contained in this act shall be construed te 
authorize or empower the commission to extend the time of maturity 
of any such bonds or any other obligations due to the United States 
by any foreign vernment beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the 
rate of interest at less than 41 per cent per annum. 

And again— 

“ This act shall not be construed to authorize the exchange of bonds 
or other obligation of any foreign government for those of any 
foreign government or cancellation of any part of such indebtedness 
except through payment thereof. : 

“ Great Britain received this money under the terms of these 
various acts, but instead of selling and delivering to our Gov- 
ernment her bonds, she simply made certificates of indebted- 
ness bearing the rate of 5 per cent per annum. This she did 
of her own accord, and our Government now holds these cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, bearing the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, and Great Britain has paid recently nearly $100,000,000 
as interest upon obligations. It will thus be seen that the Con- 
gress voluntarily and in exact accordance with the terms under 
which the money was borrowed from the American people, 
and in exact accordance with the terms under which it was 
loaned to Great Britain, authorized the commission to refund 
the debt at an average rate of interest of 4} per cent, that being 
the average we have to pay, without including the cost of sell- 
ing our bonds, which cost was quite large. This was the sit- 
uation when the two commissions met in Washington some 
weeks ago for the purpose of refunding the debt. 

4 BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 

“The terms on which the money was loaned constituted a 
plain business transaction. The money was accepted by Great 
Britain as a business transaction. Our dealings with Great 
Britain all during the war were all on a business basis. She 
charged us full war prices for transporting our troops over to 
France, troops who so nobly aided in preventing her destruc- 
tion as well as defending our own honor. She charged war 
prices for all supplies furnished, for all property rented, such 
as camps, buildings, offices, and the like, to our armies. After 
the war was over, though she owed us billions in principal and 
interest, she demanded the cash in dollars—not in her depre- 
ciated pounds—for all sums we owed her on any account what- 
soever, which balances ran into the millions, and we appro- 
priated the money and paid her cash, in dollars and at full 
war prices, for all we owed her. 

“As heretofore noted, we loaned her, after the war was over, 
something like a billion of dollars, and really under an express, 
contract for 5 per cent, in order that she might buy our war 
supplies over there—many of them bought very cheap—and in} 
order that she might bolster up her. exchange and increase her 
commerce. The value of her money was thereby greatly en-, 
hanced. Her credit was thereby greatly improved, her busi- 
ness greatly prospered. There has been nothing that suggests; 
the Shylock about our dealings with her. We have resolved 
every doubt in her favor, We have been more generous to her 
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than any nation ever was to another in the history of the world. 
We have been generous to her in dollars, generous to her in 
service, and generous to her in our unfailing sentiments of 
kinship. She promised us bonds in the very beginning when 
we loaned her the money, but she gave us no bonds at that 
time, as she agreed to do. She made no pretense of giving us 
bonds, and for four years paid us not a cent of interest, and 
our Government did not even ask any such payment thereof 
‘during the time we paid the balances to her. 

“ Last fall she said she wanted to settle. We passed a bill 
constituting a commission to settle with her. She had given 
us obligations at 5 per cent. She wanted to get that interest 
rate reduced. That law was openly passed. The terms were 
expressly set forth. She had full knowledge of these terms. 
When her commissioners first came over they announced that 
they were going to pay to the last farthing. The people of 
the United States thought she was. Everybody knew those 
terms. The terms on which she borrowed this money were 
the lowest any nation ever borrowed money for in time of war. 
The interest rate agreed upon was the identical rate we bor- 
rowed the money for from our own people, 44 per cent. What 
could be fairer, what could suggest less of the Shylock, what 
could be less hard, what could be more generous? The rate 
was probably a little less than one-third the rate at which she 
borrowed, through J. P. Morgan & Co., the $500,000,000 bor- 
rowed by her just before we went into the war. There is no 
evidence that she has not paid J. P. Morgan & Co. in full, or 
is paying in full, at the enormously high rate of interest agreed 
upon with Morgan & Co. It seems that there was no reduction 
even asked for there. 

THE CONFERDPNCE. 


“Yet, though avowing that Great Britain was going to pay 
to the last farthing, when she got into secret conference with 
our commission she took a very different attitude. She claimed, 
in substance, that it would be to our interest to tax our people 
for part of the interest she had agreed to pay instead of re- 
quiring her to tax her people for it; that she was not able to 
pay full interest; that her people were already heavily taxed, 
and more heavily than any other people, and that they would 
have to economize further to pay even a part; but in a public 
statement the head of their commission said: ‘ We are not here 
to ask for favors or to impose upon generosity’ He simply 
wanted a square deal’; and then, by means known only to the 
most masterly diplomats, the British commission now say they 
secured an offer from the American commission to disregard 
the law of Congress under which the money was leaned, to dis- 
regard the contract which the United States already had with 
Great Britain with respect to this loan, to disregard the law 
under which the commission was created, to disregard the 
generous terms which the Congress had fixed, and to make the 
British a new proposal which will scale the interest charges on 
the debt in such a way as to permit Great Britain to pay less 
than the interest charges originally agreed upon and finally 
to cancel the principal of the indebtedness; and yet Mr. Bald- 
win announced that he was ‘ not here to ask for favors.’ 

WHAT THE SETTLEMENT MEANS. 

“The settlement proposed permits Great Britain to pay in- 
terest for the first 10 years at 3 per cent and thereafter at 3} 
per cent during an additional 52 years. It provides that, begin- 
ning the first year with $23,000,000 payment on the principal, 
such payments upon the principal will be regularly increased 
during the life of the bonds until in the sixty-second year the 
amount of the installment of principal will be $175,000,000 a 
year. 

“The average rate of interest that the United States pays 
on this debt of $4,600,000,000, in round numbers, is 44 per cent, 
or $195,300,000 annually. If this proposed settlement is con- 
firmed by the Congress, Great Britain will never in the 62 years 
pay as much as $195,300,000 in both interest and principal pay- 
‘ments, and at the end of the period she will have paid us in 
full under the proposed agreement, while we will still owe the 
entire 54.600, 000,000.“ 

Of course, provided that we do not refund it at a lower rate 
of interest at some time in the future. In such event we would 
take the risk, we would take the chance. As for some of these 
bonds, they can not be redeemed until 1947, and as to others 
J am not advised as to whether or not they can be refunded at 
‘certain periods. If the Secretary of the ‘Treasury had the right 
to fix certain periods at which they might be refunded we might 
save something, but nothing like the immense amount involved 
‘in this transaction. I continue the reading: 

“In other words, Great Britain's annual payments of both 


payments on interest alone. Of necessity, therefore, we will 

in the long run have canceled the principal indebtedness. This 

— precisely what our commission was prohibited by law from 
= GREAT BRITAIN SOLVENT AND ABLE TO PAY. 

“Why should we enter into this agreement to cancel the prin- 
cipal of the indebtedness due by Great Britain? She is fully 
able to pay it. Her bonds are above par. Her exchange is 
within 18 cents of normal and going up all the time. It has 
received a large boost by the expected saving of this settlement 
upon such favorable terms to her. She has nearly all the world, 
except the United States, indebted to her. She will undoubt- 
edly get her portion of German reparations before the matter 
is concluded. Our debt against her is as good as gold. There 
was no business necessity of scaling our debt or canceling the 
principal. If our commission did it voluntarily, as the Great 
Britain commission claims, then our commission was unmindful 
of American interests and rights and was violating the law, 
and the Congress ought not to feel in the slightest bound by its 
action. Great Britain knew the law we had passed, and she 
can not claim any advantage if she secured or acquiesced in 
the American commission violating the American law. 

THE RIGHT OF THE TRANSACTION. 

Every international controversy should be settled upon the 
exact rights of the parties thereto. Great Britain, in 1917 and 
1918, earnestly sought those loans. Without them and without 
the services of American soldiers there would have probably 
been no British Empire to-day. We loaned her this money 
with the agreement that we would take her bonds bearing the 
same rate of interest that our bonds were to bear, issued to 
secure this very money, though Great Britain’s bonds were then 
selling on the market at 95 cents and 21 per cent; consols at 53. 
There was never greater generosity shown than in the lending 
of money upon such terms. That contract under which it wes 
borrowed is the just measure of the right of the case. We leat 
the money on the solemn promise to our people that Great 
Britain would pay the same interest on it as we pay and that 
our people would not be further taxed for either principal 
or interest. We are paying now an average of 4} per cent for 
this money. We should take British bonds bearing a like rate. 
If in the future we are able to refund our bonds at less interest 
we should then, in all fairness, allow Great Britain to benefit 
by the reduced rate. In my judgment, such a settlement would 
be exceedingly fair and just and even extraordinarily generous. 

WE HAVE NO RIGHT TO SETTLE ON ANY OTHER TERMS, 

“We are trustees of the American people. What man of us 
who holds a British obligation, perfectly good, bearing 4} per 
cent, will to-day refund it for 3 or 31 per cent? Of course, 
no individual would do it. Yet, because it is so easy to tax 
the American people, there are Representatives in Congress who 
are willing to make this gigantic reduction in settlement of the 
British debt. We have no right to do it. The war cost America 
nearly or quite as much as it cost Great Britain. We received 
no territory and no reparation, as Great Britain did, and there 
is not the shadow of an excuse that we can render the people of 
the United States in defense of our action if we settle this debt 
upon the terms set forth by the debt commission, which settle- 
ment means a less rate than we are paying and a cancellation 
of the principal. 

EXCUSES. 

“The British say that they used the money over here to 
buy American supplies at war prices. So they did; but our 
goods and supplies were more yaluable to them than all the 
money in the world. They could not have prosecuted the war 
without our goods and supplies, and they could get them cheaper 
nowhere in the world. Besides, they charged us for supplies 
bought of them even more than they charged their own people, 
or tried to de so. The fact that they bought our goods, in- 
stead of being an excuse for reducing the debt, forms a higher 
reason why it should be collected as agreed upon. 

“They next say that they were in the war before we were 
and lost vastly more men. The answer to this is, we did not 
owe Great Britain the slightest obligation to have entered the 
war before we did enter it, not the slightest. It was not our 
responsibility. We more than did onr part and every Briton 
has admitted it—or at any rate until the debt payment ques- 
tion arose. We had nothing to do with bringing on the war 
and had no duty to prevent it in the same way that Great 
Britain had. 

“Tt is next claimed that we should give Great Britain these 
vast sums of money because ef our kinship. The reply to this 
is that Great Britain has never considered her kinship with 


principal and interest will not amount to as much as our annual | us when it interfered with her interests. The question of kin- 
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ship is all the more reason why the debt should be settled on 
fair terms, otherwise it will always be a bone of contention. 
The greatest acrimony in the world always arises when people 
who are kin have controversies, and especially when one side 
gets an advantage. Great Britain is the only nation that ever 
made war on us twice. This debt settlement is not a matter 
of kinship or sentiment but purely a matter of business, The 
question is, Should we allow Great Britain this great reduction 
in her debt, this cancellation of the tremendous principal of 
her debt, and make up the loss by putting additional tax burdens 
upon our own people, or shall we settle on the original terms 
which must be admitted to be the fairest, most generous, eve 

entered into between nations? 5 


NO OCCASION FOR UNSEEMLY DISCUSSION, 


“There is no necessity for crimination or recrimination in 
regard to these debts. Great Britain is a mighty nation. Her 
people are a great people; they are a debt-paying people. They 
are entirely a solvent people. She is not an international 
bankrupt. She will pay as she agreed to pay if the Congress 
so directs. She will not lay down upon her obligations. In the 
refunding transaction she has overreached our commission. She 
has obtained the recognition of terms from our commission 
that are not justified, that can not be defended, and in my 
judgment will never receive the approval of the American peo- 
ple. If we have a proper regard for our own heavily burdened 
taxpayers we will not ratify this proposed settlement but will 
settle under the original terms. Such a settlement would be 
absolutely fair to our own people and absolutely fair to Great 
Britain. 

“The provision for permitting Great Britain to pay only 14 
per cent interest during the first five years is wrong. She is 
paying more interest than that now. The provision giving her 
the right to pay in Liberty bonds for par and interest is also 
to the disadvantage of the United States. She borrowed in 
dollars and should be required to pay back in dollars.” 

During the reading the following colloquy took place: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand that at 2 
o'clock we go under the 10-minute rule. I want to make some 
observations in reply to the Senator from Tennessee, and I 
would like to inquire whether it is his object to consume all 
the time until 2 o’clock? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I asked the Senator and the Senate to 
permit me to place this matter in the Recorp without reading, 
and the Senator from Mississippi objected, something rather 
unusual when a request of that sort is made. I do not desire 
to take up any more time than is necessary. I am trying to 
read as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator did make a few remarks, 
and said he wanted to put something in the Record in corrobo- 
ration of them. _My utmost concept never led me to believe 
that he was going to put in the Recorp in corroboration of his 
own assertion something which he at some place had previously 
said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps the Senator did not hear me state 
that it is an article which was published in the New York Times 
a few days ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator did not say it was written by 
himself, It is rather unusual to have a man prove his own 
statement by something he himself previously said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator misunderstands the 
situation. He either did not hear my request or he misunder- 
stands it now. I am not trying to prove anything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You are reading your article, are you not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desired to put in the Record my views 
on this subject, and that is what I propose to do, if the Sena- 
tor will permit me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be allowed to print the balance of it, if it is from his 


pen. 

Mr. McKELLAR, If the Senator will not object, I will make 
the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well, then, let the Senator ask it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that the Senator may have as much 
time as can be given him now, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remainder of the article, which is very brief, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Chair to understand 
that the article is one written by the Senator himself? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then, under the rule of the 
Senate, the Chair understands it can not be printed without 
being read by the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is the rule, Mr. President, and 
I am sorry to discommode the Senator, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the statement of the Chair? 

Mr. McKELLAR, That it is not proper to put the article in 
the Recorp in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not by unanimous consent? 


Mr. McKELLAR. The rule prohibits it. I will just con- 
tinue. I will try to hurry through so as to give the Senator 
the time he is seeking. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will deprive me of the opportunity of re- 
plying to the Senator, of course, for it is now only 10 minutes of 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator may have an opportunity. I continue reading. 

The reading having been concluded, Mr. MCKELLAR said: 

I ask that the article I have read may be printed in the 
Recor in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is one diversion of 
the American politician well known to the current history of 
the United States for the last 40 years which used to be 
very popular, but which, thank God, is ceasing to be quite so 
popular now as it formerly was. I refer to the attempt to 
cultivate the voters who happen to hate our British ancestors 
by “twisting the British lion’s tail.’ That performance has 
been enacted upon this stage and upon the stage at the other 
end of this Capitol many times more ably than it was enacted 
a few minutes ago, and by many men much abler than the 
Senator who just enacted it. 

We have just witnessed a rather curious performance. The 
Senator offered to put in the Rxconp something to corroborate 
a statement which he had just made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator misunderstood 
me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will leave it to the stenographer's rec- 
ord. When I do hear, I hear. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator did not hear me, then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator made several statements, 
most of which were incorrect, some of which were correct, 
and then he offered to read an article in corroboration of 
what he had said. He failed to mention that the article was 
written by him. If he had mentioned that the article was 
written by him, the Chair would have ruled it out upon a 
point of order upon a request to insert it in the Recorn; but 
he failed to mention that fact. Why? Then I said that I 
would not consent to its insertion unless I knew something 
about it, that I would like to read it first, and the Senator 
wanted me to read it then, which, of course, was impossible. 
Then he undertakes to proye his own statements by his own 
previous statements. That may be debating; but if it is, it 
has never been honored much in the past history of debating, 
either in Great Britain or in this country or in any other 
free country. 

Now, Mr. President, I have only 20 minutes, as I understand 
it, 10 upon the bill and 10 upon the amendment, and a minute 
or two of that time has already expired. 

The Senator from Tennessee said in his broad way that 
“the war cost the United States almost as much as it did 
Great Britain.” Why, it did not cost the United States as 
much as it cost Canada. It did not cost the United States 
as much as it cost Australia. It cost the United States only 
a little bit more than it cost New Zealand and South Africa, 
not in money alone but in men. We did not measure prices 
and expenses in money alone there. We left 50,000 upon the 
field of battle. Great Britain left something approaching 
1,800,000, if I remember correctly. Little Canada alone left 
twice as many upon the field as we did, and Australia prob- 
ably nearly twice as many. 

Then the Senator wants us to regard this as a little retail 
mercantile operation—the whole cost measured in dollars or 
in pounds or in pounds measured back in dollars. Not one 
word is said by him about human life; not one word about 
human sympathy; not one word about saving civilization. He 
wants the United States to be regarded as a cool outsider who 
came to the aid of Great Britain, engaged in fighting against 
Germany and Turkey and Bulgaria and Austria-Hungary, as 
if we were cool outsiders, as if it were no matter of ours, no 
affairs of ours! He talks as if part of the money was lent by 
us before we became partners in the enterprise. We were not 
outsiders. We were partners in the enterprise and avowed our 
honor and our lives and our money to its success. Thank God, 
it can not be reduced to a little simple proposition of a retail 
dealer’s offset with another retail dealer with whom he keeps 
mutual accounts. 

A great deal of the money that Great Britain obtained from 
us, coming down to money merely, was money which she bor- 
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rowed from us to lend to the other copartners in the common 
enterprise. She lent a great deal more than she borrowed. 
Why, it is like two men going out to fight a feud with other 
men in another family, and then one of them keeping account 
of each chew of tobacco on the route and insisting upon the 
other fellow paying it back with interest after the game of 
death is over. : 

Why, Mr. President, I should be ashamed of any people in 
the world who could regard a great enterprise like that—a 
great adventure, or “the great adventure,” as Theodore Roose- 
velt called it—from a common ordinary standpoint of interest 
rates and nothing else. If we could do that with Great Britain, 


we could not do it with Belgium, whose people were slapped_ 


over like helpless children by superior strength and without 
any provocation of any description. We could not do it with 
Serbia, to whom an ultimatum was issued that amounted to a 
surrender of her sovereignty. 

The best terms that we will ever get for the payment of a 
debt are the terms of the bill for the payment of Great Britain’s 
debt. The Senator spent quite a tinie telling how much Great 
Britain owed us and how much we owed Great Britain, but not 
a word about France or Italy, and when the time comes to fix 
terms of settlement with France or Italy, he will be found 
doubtless in favor of more favorable terms to them than these 
terms are to Great Britain and less favorable to us. There 
will be no votes to be gained then. It will be said that France 
is our hereditary ally, our hereditary friend; she came to aid 
us in the Revolution—Rochambeau, Lafayette, and all that. 

I am one of the few men on this floor who voted against the 
bill which the Senator spent so much unnecessary time in read- 
ing. I said then that if we were going to “negotiate” with 
people, we must “negotiate”; that if we are going to lay 
down an ultimatum, then we should lay down an ultimatum, 
The Congress laid down an ultimatum and then, In spite of that, 
the President of the United States, clothed with constitutional 
power, proceeded to “negotiate,” hampered only by the one 
thing to which he was forced, to wit, that before he could get 
the results of his negotiations into accomplishment, he must 
consult Congress. He is now consulting Congress. 

There were a few other little inaccuracies. The Senator said 
that we “are paying more in any one year” in the shape of 
interest or rate of interest than Great Britain is paying upon 
this common transaction. Later on, it is true, he said the 
statement was not exactly accurate. It is well that he made at 
least that reservation. It was not only not eractly accurate; 
it was not accurate at all. Under the terms of this settlement, 
if we make the settlement, we will get back every dollar of prin- 
cipal that Great Britain owes us and we will get more in inter- 
est than principal during the extension of time. 

Mr. President, the Senator said that Great Britain borrowed 
this money “of her own accord.” Belgium borrowed what she 
borrowed. “of her own accord.” France—brave, virile, gener- 
ous France—borrowed what she borrowed “ of her own accord.” 
Oh, in a certain sense that is true, of course. They had to 
try to borrow it, but they borrowed it under a world necessity 
of maintaining civilization and democracy against barbarism 
and autocracy. We had the money, and we ought to thank God 
that we did have it so we could help the world, instead of step- 
ping in like a cheese-paring retail merchant and saying, “ While 
we were engaged upon a common enterprise which resulted in 
my saving my wife and children and you saving your wife and 
children from the Indians who were attacking us, I lent you 
a pound of tobacco, and it has been six months and I want 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent per annum on it.” 

Mr. President, I thank God that in great national affairs 
that sort of a voice as a rule goes unheeded, as well as in great 
international affairs, great philanthropic affairs, great adven- 
tures, to carry through great enterprises in behalf of liberty and 
humanity and right, in behalf of peace and against the spread 
of war. 

The two fallacies in the Senator’s argument were these: The 
first was that we were an impartial outsider, and Great 
Britain was in trouble, so we lent her money.” We were in 
some degree of trouble ourselves and we were not impartial 
outsiders. We were partners in the enterprise. That is one 
of the fallacies in his argument. Thank God this question 
mounts to a height of argument far above that sort of thing. 

The next failacy in his argument is that somehow Great 
Britain is not paying us her debt. She is under this settlement 
paying every dollar of principal, and that will be more than half 
of our debtors will pay. She is paying us an amount of interest, 
an amount which, stretched through the time of payment, will 
amount to more than the principal itself. Moreover, she is not 
saying to us what practically France is saying to-day, because 


France is saying practically, Unless we can collect from Ger- 


many we can not pay you; unless we shall collect from Ger- 
many we shall not pay you.” The balance of the Allies and 
associates in the Great War owed Great Britain nearly -twice 
as much as Great Britain owes us. Great Britain has never 
once said, “ Unless we can collect from our debtors we can not 
pay you, or we will not pay you.” 

The Senator paid one tribute to Great Britain which came 
unconsciously from him, I suppose. He called them a debt- 
paying people. Thank God, our ancestors in Great Britain 
have always been a debt-paying people, and I hope that their 
descendants in America will always be a debt-paying people. 
I am pretty near a hard-shell Baptist about one thing. I think 
almost there is an eleventh commandant; in the words of St. 
Paul: “Owe no man anything.” 

Now, what is the object of this? It is true that the proposi- 
tion comes from a Republican administration. It is true that I 
consider it an absolute miracle that a Republican administra- 
tion can at any time do anything right, but sometimes it does. 
Iam neither Pharisee nor Sadducee, and I am prepared to admit 
that “ good can come out of Nazareth” at times. Mr. President, 
as a matter of fact, these great rich United States will pay 
their public debt off in about one-fourth the time that Great 
Britain will pay hers, one-half of the time anyhow, and if we 
pay off our debt our interest stops and we will make a clear 
profit in interest alone as against Great Britain when the 
final settlement day comes between Great Britain and us. 

Then this debt-paying nation—Great Britain—furthermore 
has said. We ask another privilege of you, that if at any 
time we can pay more than we think, you shall take it.“ I am 
astonished that somebody does not get up and say, No; that 
would deprive us of some interest in the future.” 

Mr. President, I am going to take my seat now with this 
final remark: I hope that the time will never come when 
America can regard her allies and associates in a great war 
as merely men who were engaged in a mercantile operation 
with them. The Senator emphasized again and again and 
again that this was purely a mercantile operation, or, as he 
called it, a business proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely followed the example of Presi- 
dent Harding, who used the expression in his message. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the President of the United States said 
that, he did a great deal to cancel the broadmindedness of his 
administration by the feebleness of his utterance. The Senator 
did not improve it by repeating it. Nobody ever improves a 
feeble utterance by repeating it, and no honest man who does 
not believe a thing ever repeats it. I took it for granted that 
when the Senator kept dwelling upon it as “a purely business 
proposition and nothing else” that he meant it, whether Hard- 
ing had first said it, or whether he had first said it, and 
I would have thought from my knowledge of him that he would 
have granted less credence to the proposition because Hard- 
ing first said it than he did if he himself had been the origi- 
nator of it. “A purely business proposition!” France in the 
Ruhr; the German people sullen; Turkey on the alert on the 
outside; Bulgaria waiting for the proper moment to help 
Turkey against her fellow Christians; the United States cer- 
tain to be drawn in again, if it should become a world war; 
for somebody would tread upon our neutral rights; the whole 
world in chaos; we alone rich and united; with European 
cabinet governments likely to be overthrown day after to-mor- 
row by an adverse vote; yet, gentlemen who are elected to the 
Senate of the United States—who, of course, deserve their 
place in it—want us to consider past transactions with our 
copartners in the World War and the present state of the 
world as a pure “business affair,” a pure matter of dollars 
and cents and pounds and shillings and pence! 

Oh, Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Ketrar] did not mean that. I have known him for a long 
time, and I know he could not have meant that. He was not 
thinking about the real meaning of his words when he uttered 
them. He would have been one of the last men in the world 
to have meant that. 

Thank God, man has a dual nature. He is a trading animal, 
of course, in a certain sense, just as he is a hating animal 
and a loving animal in a certain sense, and yet there is a sense 
in which man was built in the image of God. He can go upon 
the wings of thought to the very footstool of God and serutinize 
Deity itself. That part of him always responls to the more 
generous emotions and the more generous impulses of human 
nature and will never consent to be bound by mathematical 
calculations. I saw a thing in a book not long ago that struck 
me. The author said that he had no confidence in Ricardo’s 
political-economie theories. The other asked, “ Why?” “ Why,” 
he said, “ Ricardo considers a man solely as an economic unit, 
and man is not an economic unit; he has traditions; he has 
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ideals; he has loves; the most wicked of us have our adora- 
tions inside of ourselves somewhere; and I have never heard 
and this is the sentence to which I eall attention“ that a man 
ever fell in love by mathematical calculation or ever died for a 
syllogism.” And, like the author, I have never heard of it 
either. So far as I am individually concerned, I had rather fall 
in love, emotionally and accidentally; and when I come to die 
I had rather die for a sentiment or a love, and I am not going 
to die for a logical syllogism or for a mathematical calculation, 
especially not from the standpoint of the retail merchant, keep- 
ing a petty account with another peanut establishment and 
measuring interest not by mutual advantage in a common enter- 
prise but by daily offsets of expense account. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18793) making appropriations for 
‘the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 

Mr, HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to know whether 
or not there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘There is a motion pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] is pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to say a word 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Alabama will permit me, 
I desire to make another parliamentary inquiry. The unani- 
mous-consent agreement provides that— 

No Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes 
upon the bill. * nor more than once nor longer than 10 
minutes upon any amendment thereto, 

When an amendment is pending, does it not follow under the 
agreement that speeches are limited to 10 minutes and that the 
only time a Senator may speak on the bill is when no amend- 
ment is pending? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Generally speaking, the Chair 
would rule that way, but when a Senator rises and says he 
wishes to speak on the bill the Chair has to assume that he is 
speaking on the bill; and the Senator would also have 10 
minutes to speak on an amendment. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words in 
indorsement of what my colleague [Mr. UNDERWOOD] said a few 
moments ago in opposition to the motion made by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I can not see the good that is 
hoped to be accomplished by the adoption of the Senator's pro- 
posed amendment. Its adoption would mean the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 on plant No. 1 at Muscle Shoals, It may be that the 
Ford offer will be accepted—and I very much hope that it will 
be—and if it shall be accepted the money which the Government 
would expend for putting plant No. 1 in order might not be 
expended as Mr. Ford desired. In other words, it may be that 
the $2,000,000 which the Government might expend in putting 
plant No. 1 in running order would result in the installation of 
machinery and processes wholly different from those which Mr. 
Ford would employ. 

My recollection is that Mr. Mayo, Mr. Ford's engineer, testi- 
fied before our committee in the hearings last year that they 
had a secret process, or thought they had, which they were not 
at this time willing to make public. They hoped, however, to 
make commercial fertilizer and make it so that it could be 
sold for half the price at which fertilizer is being sold to-day. 

I am anxious to complete the work at Muscle Shoals; it is a 
crying shame that it has not been completed long ago; but, as 
my colleague has said, the whole thing has been abandoned; 
the Government had quit work; the work already done was 
being injured, and the money which we had already expended 
was about to be lost. We all know that nobody had made any 
bid on it and that the Government had quit work; but when 
the Government invited bids, Mr. Ford came and inspected 
Muscle Shoals and made his offer, which is by far the best 
offer that has been made, and I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of it. The more that offer is studied, Mr. President, the more 
men who will carefully examine it, the greater will be the 
number of Members of the Senate and of the House who will 
favor finally giving this project over to Mr. Ford. A speech 
was made recently in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Mabpzx, of Chicago, III., strongly indorsing the Ford 
offer, and I suggest that anyone who wants to inform himself 
upon this subject, if he will study the speeches delivered by 
the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], will 
acquire the information which he may desire. I believe that a 


majority of the people in the country who have informed them- 
selves favor accepting the Ford offer. 

Now, when the matter is held up as it is, with bills pend- 
ing in the Senate and in the House for the acceptance of the 
Ford offer, it does seem to me that it would be a little bit out 
of place for the Government now to appropriate $2,000,000 to 
put plant No. 1 in running order, when, if the Government 
should see fit to accept the Ford offer, that whole amount may 
have been unwisely expended. It may be that it would not be 
the process that Mr. Ford wants, that he could not use it, and 
if so, it would be money wasted. On the other hand, if the 
Government does expend that $2,000,000 there, somebody will 
say then Ford ought to amend his proposal and offer more 
than he has already proposed to give the Government for this 
work. Then he might answer, and say, “I can not use the 
process you put in; I do not want it at all; it is not worth 
anything to me.” That does not seem to me to be good busi- 
ness. 

I believe that, as my colleague has suggested, this matter 
should be determined and that we ought to have a decision upon 
the question as to who is going to operate Muscle Shoals. If 
Mr. Ford is not going to get it, he is entitled to know just 
what the judgment of Congress is; and if he is going to get it, 
I submit that he ought to get it soon, because we can thereby 
save much to the American people. The farmers of America 
are certainly entitled to the consideration and the benefit that 
would come to them from the acceptance of the Ford offer. 

The making in the United States of a nitrogen supply equal 
to that now which we bring from Chile, a foreign power, each 
year would result in great good; it would be something worth 
while to the whole country. 

The thing to do now is to decide what we are going to do 
with Muscle Shoals. Let us decide whether or not we are going 
to accept the Ford offer. I would like to see it accepted to-day. 
I am opposed to complicating the matter by tying new proposi- 
tions to the project. And I trust that the Senator’s amendment 
will not now be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in offering this amendment I 
confess I was not thinking of Mr. Ford or any other bidder. He 
is not the only bidder; and, in my judgment, his bid is not as 
good as the bids of several others which have been made, al- 
though I am not in favor of accepting any of them. However, 
men disagree on those propositions. I was thinking of making 
available cheap fertilizer, but it seems I have conflicted with 
the wishes of Mr. Ford. I was thinking of giving to the farmer 
fertilizer below the present cost; I was thinking of making an 
investigation that would reduce the cost of fertilizer, and I did 
not think that I had first to consult Mr. Ford before offering 
the amendment. 

The junior Senator from Alabama who has just spoken says 
that if we appropriate this money and change this plant, per- 
haps Mr. Ford would not like it. Well, I confess I had not 
thought about that, Mr. President. Perhaps he would not. I 
did say that if he were interested in getting cheap fertilizer for 
the farmer, he would have to experiment, as anybody would 
have to do in order to cheapen the process; and if he secured 
the contract and was in earnest when he was thinking about the 
dear farmer and providing cheap fertilizer for him he could 
profit by this improvement in the plant, and it would help him 
to cheapen the cost of fertilizer. If we wait until the dams are 
completed and then turn the project over to Ford and he decides 
to put in this improvement—and he will have to make this or 
some other improvement—it will then be a year or two before it 
will be ready, while, if Ford does not get it and somebody else gets 
it or the Government keeps it and we do not begin this improve- 
ment until the dams are finished, we have only delayed furnish- 
ing cheap fertilizer to the farmer that much longer. I did not 
know that we had to consult Mr. Ford when we were trying to 
get cheap fertilizer for the farmer, and so I have probably made 
a mistake. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator know of anything in the 
Ford offer which binds him to experiment in the matter of 
obtaining nitrogen? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I said that when I was speaking before. 
Of course he is not bound to experiment at all, but I assumed 
that he would, because his men say that he expects to cheapen 
the cost of fertilizer. If he does, he will have to experiment. 

Mr. HARRELD. As a matter of fact, is he not guaranteed 
8 per cent profit, whether he cheapens the cost of producing 
nitrogen or not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator surely does not 
mean that. - 
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Mr. NORRIS. He is not guaranteed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, that is what the Senator from 
Oklahoma said—that he was guaranteed a profit. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he is not guaranteed. y 

Mr. HARRELD. He agrees to sell it for not exceeding 8 
per cent profit. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If he can find a market. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; he does not have to sell it for less than 
8 per cent profit. That is true. He can sell it without any 
profit if he wants to, but it will not be Ford; it will be this 
corporation, I presume, that will sell it, and not sell it below 
8 per cent profit. I think that is a fair construction of what 
the practical operation will be. 

The junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] says, like- 
wise, that he thinks Ford has some secret process, Some secret 
improvement that he knows now, by which he is going to make 
cheap fertilizer. Mr. President, that may be. I can not 
dispute that. If he has, if he gets this plant he will cheapen 
the product; but as a great, big American, as a great, big 
patriot, as Mr. Ford of course is, would it be fair even to him 
for us to say or to believe or to intimate that he has within 
his brain a secret process by which he can cheapen fertilizer 
to the American farmer, and that he has kept it a secret all 
these years, and is still keeping it a secret, while the poor 
farmer is toiling in the sun, trying to raise a crop, and paying 
an enormous price for fertilizer? If we will credit him with 
the ordinary amount of milk of human kindness that there 
is in the heart of any honest citizen, we certainly will not 
say that he has a secret process by which he can cheapen the 
cost of fertilizer and that he will not divulge it for the Ameri- 
can farmer unless he is given Muscle Shoals, unless he is given 
a hundred-year lease, unless he is given $100,000,000 worth of 
property for $5,000,000, and unless he is given the money of 
the taxpayers at less than 3 per cent. 

I think more of Mr. Ford than that. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we will not ascribe to Mr. Ford such unphilanthropic 
principles as those. We will not charge Mr. Ford with being 
so hard-hearted, with considering the poor farmer so little, 
that he will carry in his brain a secret process by which he 
can cheapen fertilizer to the farmer and not give the farmer 
the benefit of it unless we pay him a bonus from the Treasury 
of the taxpayers of the United States. As the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. NEw] says, he is probably one of the wealthiest 
men of the world. If we are going to sa 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we can not hear this drop- 
stitch conversation that is going on over there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator can hear what I say, and 
J am the one who has the floor, and I am not responsible for 
anybody else. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if we want to cheapen 
fertilizer to the farmer we ought not to say, when the proposition 
comes up: “ We do not know what Ford thinks about it. We 
must consult Henry Ford first. Maybe this legislation will not 
suit Henry Ford. Maybe he has a secret process in his mind, 
and if we will pay him several hundred million dollars out of 
the Treasury he will give that process to the American farmer 
and let him live.” If that is how we must legislate, then it is 
time we turned the Senate over to Mr. Ford’s men and Mr. 
Gray Silver. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator’s 
amendment, it appropriates $2,000,000, not to be available 
until July 1. If Congress, before the end of this session, should 
accept the Ford proposition, then the Government would not 
have to spend that money. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it would not, and that reminds me of 
another point, Mr. President. This money will not be avail- 
able before the 1st of July, and between now and the Ist of 
July we can find out what Henry Ford thinks about it, and 
if he does not like it we can repeal it. There is plenty of 
time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. An extra session can be called. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; of course an extra session can be called 
if he wants it. 

Mr. President, as I said in the beginning, my political for- 
tunes are not tied up in this proposition. I have not any in- 
terest in it. Although I may be foolish, I have been moved 
only by what to me seems to be the duty to do something to 
help out the American farmer. 

I do not seem to have pleased the Ford men any better than 
I have pleased the administration. I conceded to begin with 
that I could not secure the passage of this amendment, because 
under the rules it takes a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule, 
if the Ford people are opposed to it. It is quite evident that 
the Ford people are opposed to it. They are going to vote 


against it. I do not want to take up the time of the Senate in 


longer debate or useless voting; and since the Ford people do 
not want it, and I can not pass it without their assistance, I 
will just have to let the American farmer go on the fertilizer 
oti peer and I therefore withdraw the motion that I have 
made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
888 of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I gave notice a few days ago 
that I should propose a suspension of the rules for the pur- 
pue of offering an amendment, which I ask the Secretary to 
read. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

That in conformity with the act entitled ‘An act to declare the 
purpose of the people of the United States as to the future political 
status of the people of the Philippine Islands and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those islands,’ approved August 29, 1916 
the Philippine Legislature is hereby authori: to provide for a general 
election of delegates to a constitutional convention which shall prepare 
and formulate a constitution for an independent republican government 
for the Ft ap Islands, and that upon the ratification and promul- 
gation of said constitution and the election of the officers therein 
8 for and upon satisfactory proof that the government provided 
or under said constitution is organized and ready to function, the 
President of the United States shall recognize and proclaim the inde- 
pendence of the Philippine government under said constitution and 
shall notify the governments with which the United States is in diplo- 
matic correspondence thereof, and shall invite said governments to 
recognize the independence of the 5 Islands; and that the 
President is directed to withdraw the tary forces of the United 
States from said islands within six months after said proclamation 
recognizing the independence of said Philippine government.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, under the unanimous-consent rule 
I will have but a short time to discuss this amendment, so can 
not hope to cover the vital points involved. First let me call 
the attention of the Senate to the following resolution adopted 
by the Philippine Legislature: 
SIXTH PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE, FIRST SESSION. 
Begun and held at the city of y Siap — 5 Monday, the 16th day of Octo- 
er, . 
neurrent Resolution 5, asking the Con; 
authority toe call end hola a „„ the Phu. 


Whereas it is a principle recognized in all democracies, d espe- 
cially in the political organization of the United States, that a people 
must be governed by its own constitution, as the legitimate and effi- 
cient form of government of the people, by the people, and for the 


people ; 

Whereas the situation of the Philippine Islands is and always will 
be a substantially anomalous one so ong a we are not governed by a 
5 ba ge bives Pri ~~ . tives: our Present liberties, 
guaranties, a utions g but concessions of the Congre: 
VVT 

ereas the pino people have from the on oppo: h 
anomaly and have expressed their desire to oy the bene wpe ee 
mediate and complete independence ; 

Whereas the people and the Government of the United States 
have solemnly promised to grant such independence as soon as a 
stable government can be established in the Philippine Islands; 

Whereas such stable government does now exist and operate in 
1 tn with the necessary guaranties for permanent success 
and secu 8 


to provide for a general election, to be held for the 
or a constitutional convention, 

re, discuss, and approve a political constitution for the independent 
Philippine Republic, determine, with the Government of the United 


be transferred as soon as 
The presiding officers of both houses of the legislature are hereby 
authorized to communicate the text of this resolution to our Resident 
Commissioners, for presentation to the Congress of the United States. 
Adopted, November 29, 1922. 
[SEAL.] MANUEL L. QUEZON, 
President of the Senate. 
MANUEL Roxas, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This resolution, which originated in the Philippine Senate, was finally 
adopted by the same on November 29, 1922. 

[SEAL.] FERNANDO MA, GUERRERO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 

Finally adopted by the house of representatives on November 21, 
922. 

[SEAL] Nanciso PIMENTEL, 
Acting Secretary of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. President, this resolution should go to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions, and I ask such reference. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that in the closing hours of this ses- 
sion I can not hope to have the resolution which I have offered 
eonsidered.either by a committee of the Senate or by the Senate 
itself; but, X have-felt constrained to challenge attention to the 
Philippine question and to what I conceive to be the duty of the 
United States regarding such question. The Philippine Islands 
are far distant from our shores and the wishes of the millions 
of people inhabiting them seem to be of but little concern to the 
American people or to this Congress. It is true that declara- 
tions have been made by organizations and political parties 
within this Republic, in which freedom is promised to the 
Filipinos; and solemn promises have been made that the United 
States will withdraw its authority and leave the government 
of the Philippine Arehipelago to the inhabitants thereof. But 
apparently these promises are forgotten and the years go by 
without bringing to the Philippine people the realization of 
their desires and aspirations. In view of the solemn pledges 
made by the Congress of the United States, to withdraw the 
sovereignty of this Republic from the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence, I have been surprised and grieved 
at the indifference to such promises and the general apathy ex- 
isting throughout the country with respect to the rights of the 
Filipinos. Senators are familiar with the act of Congress_ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, commonly known as the Jones Act in 
which the following legislative declaration appears: 


and to recognize their e ee as soon as a stable government can 
pe (pene sri ay lishment of such purpose it is desir. 
Whe 8 accom p - 
0 Pe fa th 1 — — 5 of the people of the ippines as large a 


gi 
the exercise of the rights of sovere by the 
oe 5 ‘of the ‘United States, in order that, y fhe use and exercise of 
popular be flir assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privi- 
es of complete independence: Therefore 

“tee it enacted, eto. 

The Jones Act, as Senators will recall, gave to the Filipinos a 
laFger measure of local self-government than that which they 
had theretofore enjoyed under the American occupation. While 
it did not give to the Filipinos the full measure of liberty which 
they desired, nevertheless it was a progressive step and afforded 
them wider opportunities for political and economic develop- 
ment. When the Jones Act was under diseussion there were 
many people in the United States who believed that the in- 
habitants of the Philippine Islands were entitled to complete 
independence, and contended that the United States should with- 
draw from the islands and surrender the control of the same 
to the people and to the government erected by them. This 
view, however, did not prevail, although the thought was ex- 
pressed by many who did not support the immediate inde- 
pendence of the Filipinos, that within a few years they would 
have so demonstrated their capacity to maintain order and 
observe international obligations as to not only justify but re- 
quire that the United States wholly withdraw from the islands. 
It seems to me that the time has now come when our Govern- 
ment should redeem its promises and enact such legislation as 
will enable the Filipinos to call a constitutional convention 
and formulate such organic law as to them may seem proper. 

The Filipinos are a unit in demanding independence. They 
have patiently and patriotically conducted themselves during 
the years in which the United States has governed them. They 
have welcomed all suggestions made looking to their progress 
and development. They have eagerly assimilated whatever of 
good our Government brought to them. They have studied our 
Constitution as well as our institutions. They have sought to 
learn the art of self-governmenf,’appreciating that 

Self-government is not a mere forfi of institutions te be had when de- 
sred * * it is a form of character. 


But during all these years they have maintained their ideals 
and their national aspirations. While recognizing the fine 
service of this Republic and the sacrifices made by it in their 
behalf, they have never lost sight of what they believed to be 
their destiny and the independent station which they felt they 
were entitled to enjoy among the free peoples of the earth. 

Conceding the advantages derived from the administrative 
efforts of this Republic, they still desire their own freedom and 
the right to order their own lives and to determine the form 
of government under which they shall live. Their attitude is 
one to be commended not condemned. Their desires for a 
republic of their own choosing should find a hearty response 


and most cordial support in this Republic which is a child of 
revolution and has grown to preeminence and power under 
the laws and institutions which a free people enacted and 
established. 

The desire for freedom can not be successfully countered by 
pointing to the benefits derived from alien control. Material 
or moral benefits, rich and important though they be, never 
compensate a courageous, virile, and self-reliant people for a 
denial of liberty or even a slight deprivation of the right to 
govern themselves. 

The authority of the British crown was tenuous indeed, in 
1776, and there were no chains of bondage and no servitude in 
the thirteen Colonies. The people in the New England colonies 
as well as in all of the thirteen Colonies, were practically self- 
governing and enjoyed a high degree of liberty; but they were 
not completely free; therefore, they severed the cord, slender 
though it was, which bound them to the British Empire. 

And so the Philippine people, though they acknowledge the 
beneficent work of this Republic in their behalf, have looked 
forward with the keenest delight to that day when the flag of 
this Republic would be lowered from the forts and buildings 
within their homeland and the flag of a free and independent 
Philippine republic raised as the symbol of authority and sov- 
ereignty over their country. Mr. President, no government 
which we can give them will prove entirely satisfactory to them. 
We do not regard the Philippine Islands as a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. By legislative enactment and by 
decrees of our judicial tribunals we have said that the Philip- 
pine Archipelago is not a part of the United States, nor may the 
Filipinos enjoy the privileges and immunities possessed by citi- 
zens of the United States. We have in effeet declared that the 
Philippine Islands may not be admitted to the Union as one or 
more States but are to be treated as a colonial possession, 
subject to such laws and authority as the Congress of the 
United States may provide. This attitude condemns the Philip- 
pine Islands to a status different from that enjoyed by other 
territory over which our flag floats and which is subject to the 
eontrol of the Federal Congress. In other words, we have dif- 
ferentiated the Filipinos and their home land from territory 
which has been acquired by the United States and out of whieh 
sovereign States have been carved. It is manifest that such an 
anomalous situation would intensify the desires of the Filipinos 
for independence and a severance of the bonds which now bind 
them to the United States. 

Mr. President, we assumed jurisdiction over the Philippine 
Islands and their inhabitants without the consent of the latter. 
Our flag was not welcomed by them; they had won their inde- 
pendence from the Spanish Crown and set up a republican form 
of government under a constitution which contained many Mb- 
eral and progressive features. They exhibited remarkable pa- 
triotism and great ability, and there were manifold evidences 
that they were competent to govern themselves and to estab- 
lish domestic tranquillity and discharge such inteynational ob- 
Ugations as are required of an enlightened nation. 

It is not my purpose to review the causes leading to the ocen- 
pation of the Philippine Islands by American troops and the 
overthrow of the Philippine republie and the assertion of eon- 
trol and authority over the islands and their inhabitants; but 
I wish to briefly call attention to the fact that the act of this 
Government in the matter referred to was war, and it resulted 
in bringing under the authority of the United States millions 
of people against their will and without their consent. 

There were many in the United States who insisted, at the 
time of American occupation of the Philippine Islands, that they 
be annexed to the United States forcibly or otherwise, and for- 
ever remain a part of the territory of our Nation. Others took 
the view that our occupation should be indefinite and that when 
we believed the Filipinos had demonstrated their competency 
to maintain a stable government we should withdraw from the 
islands. Still others insisted that our course was imperialistic 
and could not be defended in morals or upon any principles 
which had guided the life of this Republic. Without pausing 
to discuss these views—and time would not permit if I so de- 
sired—it is sufficient to say that the Filipinos were led to be- 
lieve that their islands would not be annexed by the United 
States, and that in time we would withdraw from the islands 
and surrender all authority,and control to a government to be 
established by the Filipin 

President McKinley, soon after the commencement of the 

h-American War, declared that “forcible annexation can 
not be thought of—that, according to the code of American 
morals, is criminal aggression.” 

Mr. President, I have taken perhaps more than 10 minutes, 
and I shall now speak on the amendment. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator did not give that 
notice when he began his remarks, 

Mr. KING. I have not offered it as yet as an amendment to 
the pending bill. I merely directed attention to the fact that 
I had given this notice. I have not moved for its consideration. 
I now offer the motion which has been read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I now claim the right to address myself to the 
motion for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. McKinley at a later date declared that— 


The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, but to develop, to civilize, 
to educate, and to train In the science of self-government, 

Mr. Taft, when Secretary of War, speaking of the Filipinos, 
said: 

When they have learned the princi of popular self-government 
from a 9 enlarged experience therein, we can discuss the ques- 
tion whether independence is what they desire, and grant it, or whether 
taer prefer the retention of a closer association with the country 
which, by its guidance, has unselfishly led them on to better conditions. 

In 1907 Mr. Taft, in opening the Philippine Assembly, de- 
clared that the policy of the United States looked to the 
improvement of the people industrially and in a self-governing 
capacity, and he further stated: 


As this poly of extending control continues it must logically re- 
duce, and poe end, the sovereignty of the United States in the 
islands, unless it shall seem wise to the American and the Filipino 


peoples, on account of mutually beneficial trade relations and possible 
advantage to the islands in their foreign relations, that the bond 
shall not be completely severed. 

In 1908 Mr, Taft, speaking to the General Assembly of the 
3 Islands, referred to the ultimate independence of the 

ands. 

ere are many statements made by officials of the United 
States authorized to speak, made following the occupation of 
the islands by the United States, which support the contention 
I am making, that the Filipinos were led to believe that it 
was not the purpose of the United States to annex their ter- 
ritory or to keep them indefinitely under the dominion of this 
Republic. The concurrent resolution adopted by the Philip- 
pine Legislative Assembly, and which has just been read, is a 
pertinent and proper reminder of the promise which we have 
made and the duty resting upon the United States. This legis- 
lative declaration is an assertion of the competency of the 
Philippine people to govern themselves and a solemn statement 
that they have a stable government established and functioning. 
It is a respectful demand that we redeem our promi We 
declared, as stated in the Jones Act, that the United States 
would “ withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
and recognize their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein.” 

Does anyone doubt that a stable government has been estab- 
lished? e need only ascertain conditions in the Philippine 
Islands and compare them with many governments of Europe, 
as well as other nations of the world, with which we have 
diplomatic relations, to be convinced that a stable government 
is established therein, A stable government does not neces- 
sarily mean a gov t which may not change or may not 
‘suffer from internal convulsions. But industrial and political 
conditions in the Philippine Islands furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence to the students of government that the Filipinos have 
made remarkable progress along economic and political lines 
and have shown character and capacity and those fine quali- 
ties which exist in a greater or less degree among a free people 
and those who seek an orderly and progressive government. 

Mr. President, the declarations made by Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Taft, as well as those made by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wilson, have been regarded by the Filipinos as pledges that the 
United States would withdraw their sovereignty from the Phil- 
ippine Islands and recognize their independence. I remarked 
that the progress made by the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands has been phenomenal, I submit that the evidence is 


clear that the time has arrived when the Filipinos have the 


right to demand that we comply with the sol 
tained in the act of Congress of August 29, 1916 
Permit me to briefly call attention to some of the conceded 
facts with respect to conditions now prevailing in the Philip- 
pine Islands. The population is probably 12,000,000. It was 
more than 10,000,000 in 1918. More than nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants of the islands are Christians belonging principally 
to the Roman Catholic Church. May I say in passing that 
undoubtedly the influence of the religious faith of the people 
has contributed to the progress made by the people and is, in 
part, responsible for the orderly conditions there existing. 
There are perhaps 500,000 Mohammedans within the islands 
and several hundred thousand who are denominated pagans. 


covenant con- 


The European and American population is limited. There are 
some in our country who have affected to believe that Japan 
was seeking to colonize the Philippine Islands with a view to 
ultimate annexation of the islands. The fact is that but few 
Japanese reside in the Philippine Islands. In 1918 the number 
was less than 8,000. Japan has evinced no purpose whatever 
to interfere with the Philippine Islands and in all of her 
dealings with the islands and with the Filipinos the conduct 
of Japan has been that of a friendly and honorable nation. 
The jingoists are responsible largely for the untruthful and 
fantastic stories which in the past were so persistently cir- 
culated, either for the purpose of prejudicing the American 
people against Japan or to strengthen the imperialistic view 
entertained by some of our citizens and thus compel the United 
States to retain control over the Filipinos. 

The entire European and American population in 1918 did 
not exceed 11,000. It will thus be perceived that the Philip- 
pine Islands are inhabited by Filipinos. For 20 years they 
have been in contact with the spirit of our Constitution and 
have developed a respect for the principles of free government. 
They are familiar with the Bill of Rights and with the consti- 
tutional guarantees enjoyed by the citizens of this Republic. 
They are acquainted with the tripartite division of powers and 
understand the functions of the judiciary and the duties of the 
Executive and the authority and responsibilities of the legis- 
lative branch of government. They have courts presided over 
by able jurists in which controversies arising among the 
people are determined in an orderly and judicial manner. 
Their lawyers are men of character and ability, and it is de- 
clared by those familiar with the workings of the courts that 
they compare favorably in their knowledge of the law and in 
the administration of justice, with courts in some of the States 
of the Union. The records show that the courts are resorted 
to by the people to settle disputes, and that there is respect 
for the courts and for their decrees. 

The legislative branch of the government consists of two 
houses, and the laws enacted demonstrate that men of ability 
and possessing a knowledge of progressive legislation have 
places within the legislature. The fiscal affairs of the islands 
are sound, and the officials exhibit a devotion to their work and 
an appreciation of the responsibilities resting upon them which 
argues well for the efficiency of the administration and the sta- 
bility of any government which they may establish. Great 
progress has been made in education. Both young and old have 
exhibited an enthusiasm for knowledge that has been most re- 
markable. There are to-day enrolled in the public schools 
more than 950,000 pupils. There are more than 5,000 school- 
houses, and facilities for education have been taken to the re- 
motest parts of the archipelago. The thirst for knowledge ex- 
hibited by the people is good augury for the progress of the 
people. 

There is a university in Manila attended by hundreds of stu- 
‘dents, and the courses of study there prescribed would be cred- 
itable to some of the most advanced universities to be found in 
the United States. I am told that in the law department of 
this university seven years of study are required. Throughout 
the islands there are hospitals, dispensaries, and institutions 
that care for the sick, afflicted, and indigent; indeed, the essen- 
tial concomitants of a highly civilized state are found among 
the Filipinos. There are fhousands of men and women of the 
highest culture and refinement and of broad and comprehensive 
knowledge. 

Hundreds of miles of roads have been constructed, so that 
the people are brought into closer relations. The internal com- 
merce has greatly expanded and the domestic products have 
reached a very large volume, I have not seen recent figures as 
to the foreign commerce, but my recollection is that the figures 
which I last saw showed a foreign commerce exceeding 
600,000,000 pesos. 3 

One of the remarkable features of the islands is the almost 
universal ownership of land by the people. There are nearly 
2,000,000 farms in the islands, showing that a very large pro- 
portion of the male population are agriculturalists and own 
their own farms. This situation makes for stability and char- 
acter and insures industrial and material progress. Practically 
all of the land of the islands is owned by the Filipinos, and, as 
I have indicated, the agricultural products are varied and 
abundant. 

While there is no great individual wealth there is but little 
poverty. The products of the islands, as stated, are varied, 
and there is every indication that the exports will increase and 
that the foreign commerce will expand. 

Mr. President, a people. homogeneous as the Filipinos are; 
living in territory that yields abundantly in fruits and agricul- 
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aral products; free from debts and oppressive taxation; not 
menaced by foes from without or dangers from within; and pos- 
sessing characteristics and ideals and aspirations such as are 
exhibited among the Filipinos and with a record of achievement 
along moral, religious, and material lines—demonstrate their 
fitness for self-government and furnish convincing proof of their 
future advancement. (i submit, Mr. President, that in view of 
these conditions it is the duty of the United States to give the 
Filipinos the opportunity to frame their organic law, establish 
a republic—that being the form of government they desire— 
and, having so done, to withdraw from the islands and bid the 
people and their new government Godspeed along the pathway 
of independence. 

May I inquire what reasons exist for our retaining jurisdiction 
over the islands? The costs to date of this experiment, in what 
some denominate imperialism and others colonialism, has been 
stupendous. In 1902 Senator Hoar declared that it had cost 
our Government $1,000,000,000. I am advised by the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs that, according to the figures in that office, the 
United States has expended nearly $700,000,000 in connection 
with the Philippine Islands. The bill before us carries large 
sums to be expended in the Philippine Islands during the next 
fiscal year; and, of course, if we retain possession there will be 
millions annually required which must be met by taxing the 


merican people. 
tir President, if we are sincere, if we believe in the right of 
self-determination, if we still follow the precepts of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, then the conclusion is inevitable that 
the Philippine Islands belong to the Filipinos and not to the 
United States. They have the right to govern themselves in 
their own way and establish such forms of government as to 
them may seem just and proper. We can by pursuing the 
course which I have indicated in my resolution earn the eternal 
gratitude of the Filipinos. They will be willing to enter into 
any treaty that will be fair and just and protect whatever 
interests we may feel our Government or American citizens may 
have in the Philippine Archipelago. We can bind the Philip- 
pine people to this Republic with bands of steel by a generous 
and just course. This great Republic will have forever the love 
and the unalloyed affection of the people of these 5,000 islands, 
more than 7,000 miles distant from our shores. They will pat- 
tern their government after the Government of this Republic. 
They will seek the spirit of liberty which has animated the 
American people and will have pride and joy in following the 
footsteps of a Nation that is the greatest force for freedom and 
justice and righteousness in all the world: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion offered by the Senator from Utah to suspend the rules. 
(Putting the question.) The motion is rejected, there not be- 
ing two-thirds voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I indicated the other day that I 
should move to strike out the appropriation of $56,000,000 plus, 


under the rivers and harbors item, for the reason that the ; 


House had included in the Army bill an appropriation which 
dealt with rivers and harbors, and I felt that an opportunity 
should be given the Senate to determine whether they would 
consider these two bills together, or whether they would insist 
upon a policy which would call for a segregation of these two 
important subjects. But the yote yesterday conclusively demon- 
strated that no attack could be successfully made upon this 
huge appropriation. The recommendations of the Budget 
Bureau have been disregarded, the condition of the Treasury 
ignored, millions of dollars have been demanded for creeks and 
streams, where there is no commerce—and there is no power 
to prevent the demands from being satisfied. I shall therefore 
‘not press the motion which I gaye notice I would offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I sent to the desk yesterday a 
notice that I would move a suspension of the rule, which I 
ask may be read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be read. 

The Reapine CLERK. The Senator from Utah gives notice of 
an amendment to insert the following at the proper place in 
the bill: 


That the President is authorized and requested to invite the Goy- 
ernments with which the United States has diplomatic relations, to 
appoint representatives to a conference to be held in the city of Wash- 
ington, which shall be charged with the consideration of the causes 

nd purposes of present military and naval expenditures, and the formu- 

lation of measures for the reduction of land and naval armaments, 
for the improvement of industry and commerce, the assurance of public 
order, and the promotion of peace throughout the world. T 


Mr. KING. Mr. President—— i 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator move to suspend 
the rule? 


Mr. KING. For the purpose of submitting a word or two, I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has already spoken 
on the bill, 

Mr. KING. Then I move to suspend the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
suspend the rule. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, I had intended to address myself 
to the motion. Yesterday the time of the Senate was so occu- 
pied in the discussion of the rivers and harbors provisions of 
the bill that I had no opportunity to present my motion, and 
this morning Senators have consumed the time allotted te 
general debate in considering Muscle Shoals and the debt- 
funding plan. I had thought I could have a part of the time 
before 2 o'clock, when the limit on debate was set. I regret 
that there is no opportunity to consider the resolution without 
suspending the rule. I shall seek an opportunity to offer it 
when it will not be subject to a point of order and can be 
fully discussed. 

The observations just made by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wittrams] indicate the necessity of the United States 
taking a course such as is contemplated by the amendment 
which I had intended to propose. At an early date I hope to 
have the opportunity to present it to the Senate in the form 
of a resolution and to obtain a vote upon it. I shall not press 
the motion at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the motion 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment to be inserted at the end of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. Add at the end of the bill the 
following: 

That the President of n n 
ized to nominate and by A Wate the cating . Senate 
to appoint any commissioned officer of the Army not above the grade of 
brigadier general, who served In the Army of the United States durin 
the World War, whose service since that war has been creditable, an 
who has been or may hereafter be retired according to law, to au 
advanced grade on the retired list at the highest grade held by him 
during the World War: Provided, That no officer shall be thus pro- 
moted who was demoted prior to November 11, 1918, for professional 
unfitness : Provided further, That any officer so advanced on the retired 
list shall continue to receive the pay and allowances of his grade at 
date of such advancement and that no increase of pay and allowances 
shall result from the provisions of this act. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the amendment {s in- 
tended to give to officers of the Army of the United States who 
served with credit and many of them with distinction in the 
late war the reward for those services of being allowed to retain 
the title of the highest rank in which they served during the 
war. It does not involve the expenditure of a dollar of money. 
It does not increase in any way their retired pay. It would 
have the effect of saving those officers from the humiliation 
which many of them have suffered in place of the reward and 
distinction from a country that ought to be grateful for their 
services. This humiliation comes from being demoted in status 
for the remainder of their lives while on the retired list, many 
of them being old men, and in not being allowed to wear on 
occasions of ceremony the uniform or to write upon their cards 
the name of the rank under which they rendered these respon- 
sible services to the Nation. 

I have in mind one case of an engineer officer who retired as 
a colonel. He had a long and distinguished career in the sery- 
ice of his country after he graduated from West Point. He 
served in France and there, through his efficiency, he became 
the chief engineer of the American Wxpeditionary Forces, the 
head of the great Engineer Corps which we sent to France, 
Yet, when he returned to the United States he was demoted 
to the rank of colonel, and is not allowed under existing law 
to assume on any occasion the rank under which he rendered 
those valuable and distinguished services in France. 

I have a letter from the Secretary of War recommending the 
‘adoption of the amendment, which I ask leave to have printed 
at the close of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just for the information of the Senate, 
I wish to call particular attention to one paragraph in which 
the Secretary of War stated: 


The amendment proposed by Senator POINDEXTER carries with it no 
expense to the Government. The incre: it proposes to confer 
carries with it no additional bey it offers only an honorary peace- 
time title to those who have held the actual title and met the obliga- 
tions which went with the actual rank, but who, because of retire- 
ment, are prevented from reaching such rank the second time. In 
spite of the fact that the officers concerned would receive no material 
benefit from this 1 ation, I think its passage would be a source of 
much tification to them and would recognized by the service 
generally as a gracious act of recognition of war service. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. What would happen in a case like this. 

Suppose one of these officers so demoted were called into 
active service, what rank would he then have? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He would have his actual rank and not 
the brevet or complimentary rank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not think so. I do not see on what 
theory that would be so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly that would be the case, 
because there is a provision expressly prohibiting giving him 
any command except under the rank under which he originally 
retired. It prohibits paying him any salary emoluments except 
those of that rank. If that does not accomplish the purpose, 
the amendment could be further amended in order to accom- 
plish it. The Secretary of War stated in his letter that that 
is the effect of it. In fact, the amendment was prepared at the 
War Department in order to avoid any such effect as that 
which is suggested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It seems to me he is either one or the 
other, and if he should be called into active service at his ac- 
tual rank it ought to be so stated. Otherwise he would be 
called in at his so-called brevet rank and he would have the 
pay in that case, of course, of the higher rank. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It reads: 

These privileges shall not entitle any officer to command, pay, or 
emoluments. 

Under the provision it would be impossible to call him into 
active service at the advanced rank. The provision is contained 
in the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What authority would there be to call 
him into service with either rank? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There would undoubtedly be the author- 
ity of the Commander in Chief of the Army under the general 
law authorizing the detailing of retired officers to active service. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; but the War Department has no 
authority to call a man in, after demoting him, and give him 
active pay. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would not be demoting him, because 
it is expressly provided, should the amendment go into effect, 
that it carries no command and no pay. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It carries no command, but the Secre- 
tary of War under certain circumstances has the power to 
take a man on the retired list and put him on active duty and 
give him active pay. I ask the Senator what rate of pay he 
would have? Would it be the pay of his retired rank or would 
the Secretary of War demote him and give him the lower rate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He would have the pay provided by 
law, and that is the pay of his actual rank. It is expressly 
provided in the amendment that he can not get any other pay. 
I fail to see how the question the Senator from Nebraska 
raises could be considered. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment provides for his pay 
while he is retired, but the law provides that when he is on 
active duty he shall have the pay of his actual rank. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not state the amend- 
ment exactly. It does not say while he is retired, but it is 
universal in effect. It says: 

These privileges shall not entitle any officer to command pay or 
emoluments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator where that 
language appears in the amendment he has offered? I can not, 
find it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg the pardon of the Senator. I 
was reading the law that is already applicable to the officers of 
the Civil War. I had several typewritten sheets before me 
and apparently picked up the wrong one. In effect the lan- 
guage of the amendment which I have proposed is the same— 

That any officer so advanced on the retired list shall continue to 
receive the pay and allowances of his arde at date of such advance- 
ment, and that no increase of pay and allowances shall result from 
the provisions of this act. 

It is the same in effect, although not exactly, as the language 
which I was reading, and which I read from a typewritten 
sheet which I picked up by mistake, and which is the present 
law relating to officers who served in the Civil War. 

In that connection I call attention to the provisions of the 
Revised Statutes of 1866, enacted immediately after the close 
of the Civil War. The following provision was then enacted: 

All officers who served during the Rebellion as volunteers in the 
Army of the United States, and have been honorably mustered out of 
the volunteer service, shall be entitled to bear the offi title, and, npon 
occasions of ceremony, to wear the uniform of the highest grade they 


. held, by brevet or other commissions, in the volunteer service. 
highest velunteer rank which has been held by officers of the 


Regular y be entered, with their names, respectively, u 
the Army Register. But these privileges shall not entitle guy otter 


to command, pay, or emoluments. 
That was enacted in 1866. 


Mr. WARREN. That had reference entirely to volunteer 
officers ? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That applied to volunteers. 

Mr, WARREN. Those officers were receiving no pay after 
they were mustered out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. WARREN. They had no retired pay. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But in 1897 the following provision 
was passed, which Senators will find at page 546 of the second 
supplement of the Revised Statutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Washington has expired. 

5 POINDEXTER. I wish to speak 10 minutes upon the 


The provision of 1897, to which I had just referred, reads as 
follows: 


All officers who have served during the War of the Rebellion as 
officers of the Regular Army of the United States, and have been 
regularly dischar, or ed from the service, shall be entitled 
to bear the offi title and, upon occasions of ceremony, to wear 
the uniform of the highest grade they have held, by (2) brevet or 
other commission, as is now authorized for officers of volunteers by 
section 1226, Revised Statutes (February 4, 1897). 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state how many officers 
the amendment would affect? 
Mr. POINDEXTER, I do not know that I can do so, unless 
5 information may be contained in the document which I have 
ere. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would, in effect, be the promotion by 
wholesale of thousands of retired officers, would it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There would not be any such number, 
and it is not a promotion at all, in so far as command or pay 
are concerned. It is a mere honorary rank which would be 
held by such officers if the amendment should be adopted. The 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] called attention to the 
fact that the act of 1866 applied te volunteers, I have read the 
statute which was passed in 1897 which gives to officers of the 
Regular Army the same identical privileges as to title and wear- 
ing the uniform of the highest rank which they held by brevet 
or other commission during the Civil War as were accorded to 
the Volunteer officers in the act which was passed in 1866. The 
amendment which I propose and which is recommended by the 
Secretary of War and is greatly desired by officers who are 
affected by it would give to the officers in the last Great War 
the same compliment and privileges that are enjoyed by the offi- 
cers who served in the Civil War. 


APPENDIX. 
War Department, 
Washington, February 6, 1923. 
Hon. James W. WADSWORTH, Jr. 


Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 8 
United States Senate. 


Sm: With reference to your letter of February 3, 1923, requesting a 
report on an amendment to H. R. 13793 introduced by Senator Polx- 
DEXTER, I invite your attention to the fact that in my report of No- 
vember 4, 1922, on S. (copy inclosed) the War Department gave 
favorable Indorsement to the provisions contained in the amendment 
proposed by Senator POINDEXTER, Since the date of that report, how- 
ever, several matters in connection with this legislation ve been 
brought to my attention which I think should be incorporated in the 
amendment. The reasons for the proposed changes are given below, 
and the amendment as it would read with these changes incorporated is 
given as the concluding paragraph of this letter. 

The reasons for the chan; recommended are as follows: 

It is desirable that provision be made for brigadier generals who held 
the rank of major general during the World War to cover the case of 
those who may retire without having reached the highest rank held b 
them during the World War. It is not necessary to extend the provi: 
sions of the bill to major — as there are now several bills before 
the Congress which provi World War rank for officers of that grade. 

A few officers were demoted prior to November 11, 1918, for causes 
not invol professional uniitness, and the change recommended 
would prevent an injustice being done them. During the World War 
some retired officers who had received promotion after going on the 
retired list received further bn gee promotion. By the terms of 
the amendment as introduced such officers, if advan to the highest 
grade held by them during the World War, would receive the pay of the 
grade held by them when retired instead of the pay of the grade to 
which they were promoted while on the retired list. 

The amendment proposed by Senator Poindexter carries with it no 
expense to the Government. increased rank it proposes to confer 
carries with it no additional pay; it offers only an honorary peace-time 
title to those who have held the actual title and met the obligations 
which went with the actual rank, but who, because of retirement, are 
prevented from reaching such rank a second time. In spite of the 
act that the officers concerned would receive no material benefit from 

tion, I think its passage would be a source of much grati- 
fication to them and would be recognized by the service generally as a 
gracious act of recognition of war service. 

The amendment with the changes above referred to incorporated is 
sven, below. In this form it has the full approval of the War De- 

r en 
Pa That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of the 


Renate, to appoint any commissioned officer of the Army, not above the 
rade of igadier general, who served in the Army of the United 
States during the World War, whose service since that war has been 
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creditable, and who has been or may hereafter be retired according to 
law, to an advanced de on the retired list at the highest a eld 
by him during the World War: Provided, That no officer shall be thus 
promoted who was demoted prior to November 11, 1918, for profes- 
sional unfitness: And provided further, That any officer so advanced 
on the retired list shall continue to receive the pay and allowances 
of his grade at date of such advancement, and that no increase of pay 
and allowances shall result from the provisions of this act. 

Sincerely yours, : 

JoHN W. WEEKS, Secretary of War. 


The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, 


Sin: I have the honor to inform you that I have been unavoidably 
delayed until now in the preparation of the report on S. 3669, to 
which I referred in my letter to you of August 7, 1922, 

I have given careful consideration to the general question of re- 
wards to officers for war-time service and have arrived at the con- 
clusion, after going over the various bills concerning this question 
that have been introduced from time to time, that this matter can 
not be equitably nor . disposed of unless consideration 
is given to the claims of all officers of whatever rank who had 
World War service. For this purpose I think it is both necessary 
and convenient to divide these officers into two general classes— 
those who now hold the rank of general officer and those not above 
the rank of colonel, S. 3669, with the amendments suggested below, 
offers, in my opinion, a suitable reward for the last-named class. 

In arriving at a standard which may be used in determining 
whether or not an officer is entitled to the reward under consid- 
eration, I have become convinced that the satisfactory and equitable 
criterion is to be found in the character of service rendered during 
the war, and that length of service and the possession of a deco- 
ration should not be considered as determining factors, The great 
majority of the officers who took part in the war did not have long 
service, but the services ered by them were meritorious—in many 
cases highly so. If the chance to secure decorations came equally 
to all menrbers of the service their possession could be taken as 
indicative of meritorious service to the exclusion of other consid- 
erations, but as a matter of fact the opportunity to gain them comes 
to but few, and failure to receive them does not indicate lack of 
merit. 

The various bills referring to this subject which have been intro- 
duced have for their object the promotion with or without pay of the 
officers to whom they relate to the rank held by them during the 
World War. During that war every worthy officer of the Regular 
Army, except a very few in the her grades, received promotion. 
The deserving ones retained their advanced rank or received further 
promotion, and the undeserving were demoted. Those holding ad- 
vanced des when the war ended had demonstrated their fitness for 
increa rank by the satisfactory performance of their war-time 
duties. It seems to me that we have in this fact the standard we are 
seeking. 

If =i are now, in time of peace, to confer war-time rank on re- 
` tired officers not above the rank of colonel, it seems to me that we 
should not exclude any of those who held advanced rank at the time 
of the armistice. By doing so we would make a distinction in time 
of peace which was neither necessary nor practicable in time of war, 
and. would thus place a higher valuation on peace-time rank without 
command than on war-time rank with command. 

While the bill, on account of the omission of pay, does not offer 
as satisfactory a solution of the matter as I would wish, I believe 
the solution offered is the only one practicable at this time, and I 
think its enactment would be gratifying to members of the service and 
would probably put a ah to the flow of bills on this subject. 

8. 3569, amended so that it would receive the approval of the 
War Department, would read as follows: 

“& Re it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to nominate and, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint any commissioned officer 
of the Army not above the grade of colonel, who served in the Army 
of the United States during the World War, whose service has been 
creditable, and who has been or may hereafter be retired according 
to law, to an advanced de on the retired list at the highest grade 
held by him during the World War: Provided, That no officer shall be 
thus promoted who was demoted prior to November 11, 1918, for 
causes other than physical: And p further, That any officer so 
advanced on the retired list shall have pay and allowances of his 
grade at date of retirement, and that no increase of pay and allow- 
ance shall result from the provisions of this act.” 

Respectfully, 
JohN W. Weeks, Secretary of War. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington brings up a very important and 
very complicated matter. Thus far Congress has not found a 
way which is satisfactory to its own ideas of giving suitable 
recognition to officers who distinguished themselves or who 
served with credit during the war with Germany. There are 
three or four bills relative to the subject which are pending in 
the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate, one of them intro- 
duced by myself, and even that is but tentative in its pro- 
visions. The fact of the matter is the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee is groping toward the objective sought in part by the 
Senator from Washington. The Military Affairs Committee is 
not yet satisfied just what is the right thing to do, It is at 
work on the subject, and I am informed that the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee is also studying the problem. z 

The truth is we have giyen no recognition to any Army 
officer as the result of his service in the World War with the 
single exception of General Pershing. No other officer, no mat- 
ter how distinguished his service was—and some of them com- 
manded 500,000 men—has received any recognition. 

However, as this is legislation which is offered to an appro- 
priation bill and touches on a topic which at least two standing 


committees of Congress are now studying with all earnestness, 
I feel impelled to raise the point of order against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire at this time to call 
up the motion which I made on yesterday to suspend the rules 
for the purpose of offering an amendment to strike out, on page 
3, line 1, of the bills, the numerals “$840” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the numerals “ $1,140.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee moves 
that the rules be suspended in order that he may offer an 
amendment to the pending bill, which the Secretary will state. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 8, line 1. it is proposed to 
strike out “$840” and in lieu thereof to insert “$1,140”; so 
as to make the clause read: 

Thirteen telephone switchboard operators at $1,140 each. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Tennessee to suspend the rules. 

The motion was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on yesterday I offered 
an amendment, to come in on page 73, line 20, but the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] then made a point of order 
against the amendment. I have since explained the matter to 
him, and I think the point of order will not be made against 
the amendment at this time. So I now offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 73, at the end of line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out “$100” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“ $40,000,” so as to make the clause read: 

For arms, ammunition, targets, and other accessories, for target 
practice for issue and sale in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice 
and approved by the Secretary of War, in connection with the en- 
couragement of rifle practice, in pursuance of the provisions of law, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in explanation of the 
situation which impels me to offer the amendment, I desire to 
Say that this item is to provide an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of small-bore rifles. Appropriations for this purpose 
have heretofore been made as high as $100,000 at different 
times, but during the World War production the appropriation 
was dropped down to the nominal sum which is carried in the 
pending bill, somewhat by reason of the fact that plenty of 
such rifles were made in the war production. Now, however, 
the supply of those rifles is exhausted. They were turned over 
to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps camps, which are, 
howeyer, the best places in the world for them. We need a 
thousand rifles, while there are only 200 of them now available. 
Such rifles cost about $40 apiece. 

The appropriation carried in the amendment, if agreed to, will 
provide rifles of small bore to be used for training purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Is the Senator from Iowa quite certain 
that a .22-caliber Springfield rifle costs $40? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; the .22-caliber rifle is the same as 
the .30 caliber, except, of course, as to bore. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand; but how much does the 
.20-caliber rifle cost? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It costs $41. That is my recollection. 
They are made by the Ordnance Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly no such figure as to the cost 
of rifles has ever been presented to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. Does the Senator mind stating where he got the in- 
formation that a Springfield .30-caliber rifle costs $41? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The cost is $39 or $41, or somewhere 
along there. I would not say just what the cost is at this time, 
for the prices have changed a little bit since the World War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator state where he got the 
information as to the price of such rifles? ‘ 

Mr. BROOKHART. I got it from the men who make the 
rifles, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator mean he got it from 
the Ordnance Department? A 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I got it from the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. I talk with those officers every year. I did so last year 
at the Camp Perry School, where they send the officers who 
supervise the manufacture of the rifles. I am sure the Na- 
tional Rifle Association sells them at cost, and from $39 to $41 
are the figures for which they have been making those rifles 
since the World War, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the highest figure that I have 
ever heard mentioned, and the figures which I last heard 
represented the war-time cost. We have not investigated the 
cost of the Springfield rifle for the last four years, but the high- 
est cost I have ever heard them quoted at was a trifle over $30. 
Before the World War their cost was only about from $16 to $19. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then the cost was about $19. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And I do not think the price has doubled 
since that date. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The price has not come down as yet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the rifles to which he is referring and which are used in target 
practice are different from the ordinary service rifle? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; they are :22 caliber instead of 
the high-powered .30 caliber. They are intended for use in 
armories and for gallery practice, but are not intended for out- 
door rifle practice. Rifle practice, especially in peace times, is 
very valuable, and the tse of the small-bore rifle involves a 
great saving in expense, because on a thousand rounds of am- 
munition the cost of the rifle itself is saved if a .22 caliber is 
used instead of a .30 caliber. 

Mr. HITCHGOCK. As I recall the testimony before the com- 
mittee last year, it revealed the fact that we have millions of 
rifles on hand which are stored and not in use, and yet the Spring- 
field Armory is still making rifles for which we have no use. 
I suggest to the Senator that instead of authorizing the manu- 
facture of additional rifles it would require nothing but an order 
‘from the War Department to have the men in the Springfield 
Armory make the small-bore rifles. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I know all about the million rifles to 
which the Senator refers; I helped to make some of them my- 
self; but: 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What I have stated, however, is a fact, 
is it not? 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are the high-powered Army rifle, 
and, of course, absolutely can not be used for the purpose of 
indoor rifle training. Indoor rifle practice is a very important 
part of military training, especially in peace times, and the use 
of the small-bore rifle, as I have said, saves a great deal of ex- 
pense, because the ammunition for it costs about one-tenth of 
what the ammunition of the other rifle costs; and by the time a 
thousand rounds of ammunition have been fired in the .22- 
caliber rifle the price of the rifle has been saved. Of course, a 
rifle will stand six or seven thousand rounds now, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to ask the Senator whether it is 
necessary for the Springfield Armory to continue manufactur- 
ing, at the expense which is being constantly incurred, high- 
power rifles which are not needed? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The rifles I have in mind, I again say 
to the Senator, are not high-power rifles, but are the .22-caliber 
rifles. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the services of the same men who 
are now wasting the money of the Government in the manufac- 
ture of high-power rifies can be diverted to the manufacture 
of the rifles which the Senator thinks are needed for target 
practice? 

Mr. BROOKHART, The amendment proposes to pay the ex- 
pense of the same men for manufacturing the .22-caliber rifles 
who are now manufacturing the high-power rifles. The work 
will be done by the same men, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, I think the Senator should modify 
his amendment so as to provide that an equal number of the 
high-power rifles should not be manufactured, in order not to 
impose an additional expense on the Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are not making the rifles except 
as necessity requires; there are only a few of the .30-caliber 
rifles being made at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
Senator from the floor, but I feel impelled to make a point of 
order against the amendment. The amount was not estimated 
for; it enlarges the appropriation provided in the bill; the 
amendment has not been reported favorably by a standing 
committee of the Senate, and therefore is entirely out of order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I will say that I myself 
presented this matter to the committee, to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], and others. I think perhaps they 
did not grasp my explanation of it at that time. In a general 
way, I then gave the same explanation that I have undertaken 
to give here, although I do not think I went into the matter of 
the number of rifles needed or the cost per rifie, as I have on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. But the item was not reported favorably by 
the Appropriations Committee. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. I myself presented it to the committee. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator does not understand me. The 
point of order is that the amendment does not come before us 
by the report of any committee, nor has any committee recom- 
mended it; it is not within the estimate of the Budget Bureau; 
and, furthermore, it increases the amount of the appropriation. 
Rule XVI, I think, is perfectly plain. f 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator desires to urge it, I think 
his point of order is perfectly good. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry with re- 
spect to the last amendment. What disposition was made of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of order being made 
gag it, the Chair ruled that the point of order was well 

en. 

Mr. KING. I desired to submit an observation on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is out of order. . 

Mr. KING. It is out of order now. It was not until the 
Chair so held. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is, Shall the amendments be en- 
grossed and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the clerks 
be authorized to correct the totals in the bill just passed, and any 
typographical errors that may have occurred in connection with 
the totals or punctuation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

EMBASSY LAND AT SANTIAGO, CHILE (8. DOC. NO. 300). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I invite the attention of Congress to the inclosed report from 
the Secretary of State recommending legislation by Congress 
which will enable him, as agent of the. Government of the 
United States, to convey to the municipality of Santiago, Chile, 
the title to and interest in a certain portion of that parcel of 
land on which the American Embassy in the city of Santiago is 
situated, and to acquire with the proceeds thereof or to receive 
in exchange therefor title to a parcel of land adjoining another 
part of the embassy land, in order to enable the city of Santiago 
to carry out its project for the construction of a new street. 

It will be observed that the American ambassador at Santiago 
is of the opinion that the proposed transaction would be advan- 
tageous to the United States and that the Secretary of State 
holds the view that the exchange should be authorized as an 
evidence of our friendly desire to gratify the wish of the mu- 
nicipality of Santiago to improve and beautify the city. Agree- 
ing with both, I request favorable consideration by Congress of 
the draft of proposed legislation submitted by the Secretary of 
State. 

Warren G. HARDING. 

[Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.] 

THe Warre House, February 9, 1923. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, in accordance with the mes- 
sage which has just been laid before the Senate I introduce a 
bill which I ask may be read the first and second times and 
referred to the.Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The bill (S. 4522) authorizing the Secretary of State to con- 
vey certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Brookhart Bursum Cameron 
Bayard Broussard Calder Capper 
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Caraway Heflin Nelson Sterlin; 
Colt Hitchcock New Sutherland 
Couzens Johnson Norbeck Swanson 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Trammell 
Dial Keyes Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Kin Page Wadsworth 
Ernst La Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Lenroot Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
France Lodge Ransdell Warren 
George MeCormick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Gerry McKellar Sheppard eller 
Glass McKinley Smoot 
Gooding McNary Spencer 

Moses Stanley 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit some remarks with reference to the shipping bill, which is 
the unfinished business. In the interest of time, I have re- 
duced to writing what I have to say; but, before proceeding, I 
want to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate closes 
its business to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. In 
that connection I will say that I shall be willing to-morrow 
to have an adjournment taken until 11 o’clock Monday. That 
will give a morning hour on Monday. After that I expect to 
press the bill just as urgently as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the request is reasonable, and I make no objection to it so far 
as I am concerned 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ROBERT GUY BOBINSON, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
tion yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This morning the Committee on Naval 
Affairs reported a bill which passed the House unanimously, 
and which received the unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, but, at the suggestion of the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KI Nd], who wanted to proceed with his speech, 
I did not ask unanimous consent for its consideration at that 
time. I now ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of that bill, which is House bill 11389. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that it 
will take no time, I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Michigan what the subject matter of the bill is? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is a bill for the retirement of Robert 
Guy Robinson under the act of July 12, 1921, he not having 
known of the limitation that he must make his application 
before October 1, 1921, he having been wounded 21 times in 
the war abroad, and carrying to-day two bullets in his body, 
and the Secretary of the Navy having recommended that this 
action be taken. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This bill permits him-to make appli- 
cation to the Veterans’ Bureau for such compensation as is 
provided by law, does it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; it simply entitles him to retirement 
to the inactive list of the Navy under the act of July 12, 1921. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the information of the Sen- 
ate the bill will be read. 

The reading clerk read the bill (H. R. 11389) for the relief 
of Robert Guy Robinson, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 6 of the Naval a 
propriation act approved July 12, 1921, as provided that the appli- 
cation for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and 
temporary officers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who 
may hereafter incur, physi disability in line of duty in time of 
war shall be filed with the Secretary the Navy not later than 
October 1, 1921, be, and hereby is, waived in the case of Second 
Lieut. (provisional) Robert Guy Robinson, Marine Corps Reserv 
inactive, and his case is hereby authorized to be conside and act 
upon under the remaining provisions of said section if his application 
foe. . is filed not later than 60 days from the approval of 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Pace] is not here. Does the Senator know whether any 
other cases similar to this have come in? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know of one. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know that there are none? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know that. I am satisfied that 
practically everybody knew of the act of Congress, and took 
advantage of it. This man did not know of it. He was in a 
hospital in Michigan, and knew nothing about it until after 
the Ist of October, when he could not make his application. 


e LENROOT. Was he in the hospital during the entire 
e 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Practically all of the time. The Secretary, 
of the Navy recommends the passage of this bill with the 
5 Which he suggests, and which was adopted by the 

ouse. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not object, Mr. President; but I do 
not want it said hereafter that here is a precedent for lower- 
ing the statute which was deliberately enacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask why there was not some general legislation dealing with 
this subject. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not know of another case where 
advantage was not taken of the statute. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know of four reserve 
officers in the Navy who have been injured since October 1, 
between October 1 and July 1, when all reserve officers were 
put on the inactive list; and it seems to me that this legislation 
ought to provide the same status for them as for those who were 
injured prior to October 1. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It is my understanding that this matter 
was discussed before the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House and that they knew of no other case presented, and 
there is not a person who is familiar with the case, not ex- 
cepting the Secretary of the Navy, who does not sympathize 
with this particular measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want the Senator 
to think I am opposing the bill now under discussion, but I 
want to call attention, now that it is under consideration, to 
the fact that there is general legislation pending before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs to take care of the reserve officers 
who have been seriously injured since October 1, and who ought 
to have the same rights which men have who were injured 
September 30. I hope there will be some action taken upon 
that bill before Congress adjourns. I do not mean to object 
to the bill presented by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The limitation to which the Senator 
from Massachusetts refers, October 1, was the date at or be- 
fore which they were required to make their application. That 
was not the time within which the injuries must have been in- 
curred, but the time within which application must have been 
made. The disability must have been incurred in the service 
in time of war. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But is it not a fact that those 
reserve officers who met with disability after October 1 are 
debarred from the general benefits of the law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Those who met with disability before 
October 1 are also barred unless the disability occurred during 
war service and was of service origin. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But if they met with dis- 
ability on September 30 and made application by October 1, 
they could take advantage of this law? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. It depended altogether on whether 
they were still in the service, and as to whether or not the 
disability was of service origin in time of war. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring only to those 
in the service. The Senator remembers that reserve officers 
did in fact remain in the service until July 1 last, but there 
was no provision made to take care of those who were disabled 
while in the service after October 1. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. In the case of tempo- 
rary Officers there was a distinction made between injuries in- 
curred in time of war and those occurring in time of peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R, 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, complaint has 
been made on the outside by those who did not understand the 
situation because the shipping bill has been laid aside so often 
and so long. We have been twitted on this floor because we 
have laid the bill aside from time to time by those who do 
understand the situation and who know why it has been done. 

There is a strong desire in Congress for a vacation. Mem- 
bers do need a rest. Mentally and physically many of them are 
worn out. Working day after day from early morning till late 
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at night, as many of them have been doing, without a vacation 
for years, it is no wonder that they are worn out. No man 
will know how many years have been taken from his life, but 
we are sure that many men have had their lives shortened by 
their work here. The country will be a little more satisfied if 
Congress appears to be getting on a more normal basis, and that 
will be a benefit to everybody and to every business. 

The only sure way to avoid an extra session was to pass the 
appropriation bills. While I knew the situation that con- 
fronted us, I would have taken a different course if I could 
have had my way. I believed, and I still believe, that we could 
have taken up the shipping bill and passed it and then passed 
the rural-credits legislation and the appropriation bills. I urged 
this course, but it was not deemed wise. It -was insisted that 
appropriation bills should be passed as they were reported. I 
yielded, and for this reason have laid aside the shipping bill 
from time to time. , 

These bills have passed the Senate. While much talk could 
just as well have been left unsaid no one can complain. These 
bills, taken as a whole, have been passed with unusual speed. 
We are now ready to proceed with the shipping bill. It will 
not be laid aside for other measures except by a vote of the 
Senate. We will pass it or we will reject it as the majority 
shall determine. There are other important measures that 
should be passed and that I want to see passed. Among them 
are the debt adjustment bill, the truth in fabrics bill, the filled 
milk bill, the flood control bill, the reclassification bill, and others. 
I am in favor of all of them. There is time to consider and 
pass all of them in regular order. We may have to give long 
hours to their consideration for the next three weeks, but if 
we will use the time wisely they will all be brought to a vote 
after due consideration. 

Every Senator will take the course he deems best. I shall 
question the honesty and sincerity of no man. I accord to each 
one what I ask for myself and shall do all I can to bring this 
bill to a vote, taking such means to meet the opposition as may 
appear to be proper, wise, and necessary. 

This bill is opposed because it is said to embody a policy 
rejected over and over again by Congress. Grant it. That 
may have been wise then, it is unwise now. Conditions are 
wholly different. Never before has Congress been confronted 
with the problem of doing something to get a substantial sum 
out of a $3,000,000,000 war investment and to put ships already 
built into active operation. To my mind there is far more 
justification for this legislation than there would be if we had 
no ships, Before the war the failure to provide a subsidy could 
not affect the value of our ships because we had none. Now 
it may do so, because we have the ships and we want to sell 
them. This bill will aid in securing a permanent merchant 
marine and also help us to sell our ships at a better price than 
we can otherwise do. 

It is said that this aid is not given to build ships but that 
we propose to give our ships away and then pay men to run 
them. Not at all. We can not give our ships away now on the 
condition that they be operated. We hope to make it worth 
while to buy our ships at a fair price and then to operate them. 
Its main purpose is to enable those who purchase ships to oper- 
ate them and to replace them as they wear out with new ships 
and to build up-to-date ships so as to give us a permanent, well- 
balanced fleet. If it does this, it will be a great success. If 
not our ships will waste away and we will soon have no ships, 
much less a merchant marine. 

The able Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] opposes the 
provision in the bill giving the board the power to sell the 
ships on the terms it may prescribe because he says it has that 
power now. I agree that it has this power under the act of 
1920, and so no harm is done by this provision. In addition 
to this the board is allowed to control the use of the ships if it 
deems it wise to do so through the terms of sale. This is a 
wise provision. If ships are suitable for a certain trade, it is 
well to require such ships to be used in that trade if we want it 
developed. 

It is said that our ships can be bought at $30 a ton, and that 
this puts our capital cost even with that of the ships of other 
flags. Our ships have been offered at $30 a ton, but they have 
not been sold. Why? Either that they are not suitable for the 
routes to be served or that our people do not feel that they can 
run them under normal conditions in competition with their 
rivals, This fact alone shows the need of this or some similar 
aid. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


I yield, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator kindly tell us 
what character of ships are being offered at $30 a ton? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Our average steel ships have 
been offered at $30 a ton, taking them generally. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator contemplate 
that under this bill, if it becomes an act, the general run of them 
will be sold at about that figure? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope they will be sold at least 
for that. I hope they will be sold for more, but I do not know. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But what does the Senator expect? 
I hope they will be sold for $500 a ton. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish they could be, but I do 
not expect it. I have figures here showing that in England 
ships are being built, especially adapted for special routes, at 
$40 a ton. If that is true, we can not hope to sell ships that 
are 4 or 5 years old for more than $30 a ton, and I doubt if we 
ean sell them for $30 a ton. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. What was the average cost per 


ton? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. The average cost was possibly 
aa a ton. It was a war proposition. They were bullt during 
e war. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
being built for $40 a ton? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They are now being built at 
$40 a ton in England for special routes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall the estimate made when 
the shipping bill of 1915 was under consideration by the Con- 
gress, which, by the way, was defeated by a filibuster, it will 
be remembered, terminating the session of 1915, in which the 
distinguished President of the United States, then a Senator 
from Ohio, participated. It was then represented that about 
$100 was the cost of construction; and I recall that those op- 
posing that particular shipping bill insisted that under the then 
existing condition, in view of the price of labor and that kind 
of thing, they could not be built for less than $125, and that 
$150 was more nearly what they probably would cost. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Even granting that to be true— 
and I have no recollection about it—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was wondering how it could be 
possible to construct ships now on a basis of $40 a ton in view 
of the fact that the then proponents of the bill contended that 
the ships would cost $100 a ton, and the opponents of the meas- 
ure were then insisting that they would cost anywhere from 
$125 to $150 a ton. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I am not going 
to solve or try to solve past problems. I am looking at the 
present and the future. It is a fact that ships suitable for 
special trade are now being built in England at $40 a ton. 
When ships are being built abroad now for as low as $40 a ton 
good shipping men are not likely to pay $30 a ton for ships 
4 or 5 years old that have been laid up when they can get ships 
new and specially built for $40 a ton. 

The skill of our labor in the shipyards during the war is 
cited as proof that we can compete in the building of ships. 
We may have done it then. Our yards were crowded with 
work. Special effort was made to turn out work quickly. Not 
so now. Our yards are closed. Labor is disbanded, and unless 
we put our shipping on a permanent basis we will have no 
shipyards. What more conclusive proof of cheaper construe- 
tion in alien yards can be had than the fact that our people are 
having ships built in them? They are doing it as the minority 
report says. They are not doing it for charity’s sake, and they 
are not throwing their money away. They are no doubt follow- 
ing the Democratic policy of getting their ships in the cheapest 
market. 

I agree with Senators that Americans ought to favor Ameri- 
ean ships and American shipyards. We ought to ride in 
American ships without the compulsion of law even if the 
service may not be so good. We ought to have ships built in 
American yards eyen if they cost a little more. But human nature 
is all the same—we will buy if we may where our money will go 
the farthest. If we have a permanent merchant marine, our 
shipyards will become efficient, our labor skilled, and we will 
be able to build as cheaply as anyone, and we will not need to 
continue this aid. I join most earnestly in urging cooperation 
among our people on behalf of a merchant marine. I have 
urged time and again the will to have an American merchant 
marine. This is well, but our people need the hope of profit to 
induce them to put their money in an enterprise of any kind. 
We seek to give that hope in this bill. If we succeed, coopera- 
tion will come; the will to do will animate our people, and we 
will attain our end 


The Senator says ships are now 
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The fact that we had the ships to carry coal from England 
to this country when the coal strike was on is cited to prove 
how emergencies like this can be met with the Government 
ships. Instead of being an argument against this bill it is an 
argument for it. It was a fortunate thing that we had the 
ships. Otherwise the rates would have been much higher, and 
very likely would have been paid to aliens. What do those 
opposed to this bill propose to do to guard against such a con- 
dition in the future? Nothing. The ships we have will not 
last forever. Idle, they will be useless in a few years. They 
propose nothing to replace them. The main purpose of this bill 
is to cause them to be so used that without additional expense 
to the Government they will be replaced and a permanent 
supply of ships made available for just such emergencies as 
well as for the ordinary demands of trade. 

Complaint is made that there is no power to control the 
rates our ships will charge for carrying our products. Those 
who framed the shipping act of 1916 did not deem it wise to 
give any governmental body the power to fix the rates on over- 
seas ships. They felt that the competition of foreign ships 
would be ample and that it would be dangerous to control the 
rates of our ships when we could not adequately control the 
rates of our competitors. This was wise then and it is wise 
now. No policy could be followed that would so deter our 
people from going into shipping as this. We do protect the 
Government in this bill without taking away the incentive to 
efficient and economical handling of the ships. We let the ship- 
owner have the profits on his ships up to 10 per cent in any 
one year, but if the profits exceed that he must pay into the 
Treasury one-half of all above that amount up to the amount 
of his compensation. This is a reasonable assurance, too, that 
if the shipping business improves very much, practically all 
of the $30,000,000 will be paid back. If it be contended that 
private shipping will make large profits, then tt must be 
granted that the subsidy will be repaid. If the emergency 
comes and big profits are made, the Government will get its 
money back, and then there is nothing in this bill to prevent 
our regulating the rates. We can do that hereafter if we deem 
it wiser to do so, Let us get our shipping before we begin to 
regulate it. This is true, however: Our ships can charge no 
more than their competitors, and the more we have running 
the lower the rates are likely to be. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator referred to the fact that after 
earning 10 per cent there can be a refund. Of course under the 
provisions of the bill that only applies to each fiscal year; that 
is to say, if a shipping company were to earn even 30 per cent 
on its capitalization during a given year, only one-third of that 
would be refunded to the Government. The surplus over and 
above 10 per cent for that year could not be applied toward the 
repayment of a subsidy which had been paid in a previous year. 
Am I right about that? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is right; but it ts 
also true that if the company earned, say, only 4 per cent, it 
would get no credit for the amount over 10 per cent that it may 
have earned the preceding year. 

In connection with the matter of rates, the fact was brought 
out a few days ago by the able junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHakrt] that our farmers are now getting a rate of about 
$2 a ton for the transportation of their wheat. That is true, 
but how does that compare with the pre-war rates when we had 
no shipping? It is about one-half what our farmers had to pay 
then. Why is it that it is $2 now? It is because we have the 
ships. If we get rid of the ships, if they are not replaced, if 
they are not kept going by the Government or in some other 
way, when they are gone the rates will go up; fn other words, 
they would get all the traffic would bear. I think our people 
sometimes overlook the main purpose of the bill, and that is that 
it will enable us to maintain our shipping, and when ships wear 
out it will enable private capital to replace them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— ö 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. With reference to the rate proposition, 
there is no provision in the bill for regulating rates. If we turn 
over the ships to private parties, any combination after that 
with reference to rates would stand. As long as we keep the 
ships with the Government we can have the dominating influence 
on rates. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After we get the ships in private 
hands and get an ample supply of shipping, we can regulate 
the rates on our ships if we then deem it wise to do so. But 
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we would find it a mighty difficult thing to regulate and let 
the foreign competitors go unregulated. It would be a mighty 
difficult thing to regulate them. But grant that they need 
regulation, let us get the shipping first. 

Now, of course, the Senator from Iowa is going to urge con- 
tinued and perpetual Government ownership and operation. 
That is all right. We will have ships then to lower the rates. 
But we are not finding that the rates on the Government ships 
are lower than competitive rates. I did not intend to argue, 
and I am not going to argue, the proposition of Government 
ownership; but it is true that that aetfon can drive every 
private shipowner out of business. There is no question of 
that. If we put the United States Treasury and the wealth of 
the people of the country behind ships, we could maintain them, 
no matter what it would cost, and we could drive every private 
ship owner and operator out of business. But unless we do 
that, we will not get lower rates. If we maintain the Govern- 
ment ships at the same rates as private parties, then they will 
probably compete with the Government ships and cause us to 
run the ships at a loss. In order to get the business we would 
have to put the rates down and drive private companies out 
of business. 

In my judgment, if we would put the Treasury of the United 
States and the wealth of the people behind our shipping, we 
could drive the merchant marine of England off the sea, but 
where would we be as to transportation facilities, and what 
would be the cost? I do not know; but the cost, in my judg- 
ment, would be simply staggering. However, I am not going 
to argue that proposition with the Senator from Iowa. If he 
believes in Government ownership and Government operation 
being continued, that’ is very well. I was rather inclined to 
that view five or six years ago with reference to our railroads, 
but the more I have been brought in touch with Government 
agencies trying to transact commercial business the more I 
have had those ideas driven out of my system. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator, if he 
would like to ask me a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. From the Senator's suggestion it would 
seem that the bill is designed, first, to protect the private ship- 
ping of the United States—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at all. The Senator 
certainly ean not draw that conclusion from my remarks. The 
purpose of the bill, and I will state it frankly to the Senator, is 
to get our shipping upon the best possible terms into private 
ownership and private operation. That is declared to be the 
policy of the United States and was so declared by Congress in 
the act of 1920, which has been referred to very often. If the 
Senator does not agree with that policy, quite well and good. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator injected the question of the 
railroads and spoke about Government management. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I have not. I do not yield 
to the Senator to take up that matter. I do not wish to be dis- 
courteous, but I do not want to take up the time of the Senate 
on that question. i 

Mr. BROOKHART. May I make just one suggestion? The 
expenses increased over $1,400,000,000 on the railroads the first 
year after they were turned back to private hands. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going to discuss that 
matter with the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand, then, the Senator concedes 
that under Government ownership we are in a better position 
to compete with the world in shipping than if the vessels were 
in private ownership? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; not at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator stated there was no doubt 
that under Government ownership we could drive the whole 
merchant marine of Great Britain off the seas. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has left out a little 
of what I said. I said if we put the Treasury of the United 
States behind those ships and all the wealth of the country be- 
hind them, we could do it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be behind under Government 
ownership, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose it would as long as 
the people would consent, but I do not think they would stand 
for it very long. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator understand by that that 
under Government ownership the competition could be made 
more effective than under private ownership? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it could be made more de- 
structive. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It would be more effective if more de- 
structive, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. To crush private enterprise and 
private shipping would be the very worst possible condition that 
could come to the world, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There is no need to carry it to that ex- 
tent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is where it would 
have to go if we maintained Government ownership and opera- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator practically concedes also 
that as far as regulation of the railroads is concerned, it is 
hardly feasible under private control and it is feasible entirely 
under Government control. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, it is not; it is destructive. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator made the statement that 
there were difficulties in the way of Government regulation of 
freight rates under private control. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But there is no such danger under Gov- 
ernment control. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The danger under Government 
control is that we do not regulate; we destroy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We can regulate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we can not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We could regulate without the Shipping 
Board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we give cheaper rates and 
the proposition our friends urge is that under Government own- 
ership and operation there would be cheaper rates. That would 
not be the case unless we put the rates lower than private 
parties had them, and when we did that we would drive them 
out of business. They can not maintain themselves upon rates 
that we can force by Government ownership and operation. 

Now, I am not going to discuss Government ownership and 
operation. If the Senator believes in that, I have no quarrel 
with him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But that is the issue. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I am not going to argue it. 
I have had that knocked out of me by actual experience and 
observation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not that the issue in this contest? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It looks like that is where it 
comes to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is absolutely the issue. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. I am glad to have 
the Senator say that those who oppose the bill favor Government 
ownership and operation as a permanent policy. The minority 
in the Heuse of Representatives were very careful to declare 
in their report that they do not favor Government ownership 
and operation. I am glad to have the Senator openly avow that 
that is the policy and the position of the Senators in this body 
who oppose the bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that without 
that policy we would not have had a merchant marine, and with- 
out that policy we would not have been able to put the freight 
rates down so that the farmers would get some benefit from 
them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We did not do what we have 
done because we were in favor of it. We did it because we had 
to do it under the pressure of war needs and war requirements. 
Of course, every Senator knows that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does my colleague have in mind what 
it has cost the United States to conduct this experiment of 
Government construction and Government ownership and oper- 
ation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, something over three billion 
of dollars, but that seems to be considered a very small sum. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Having suffered that loss as a war prop- 
osition, is there any reason why we should throw it away and 
turn it over to private interests and give them a subsidy 
besides? 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. Does the Senator think that it 
is throwing it away if we can sell our ships to private inter- 
ests and get them to operate the ships in such a way as to 
replace them and carry out the replacement? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I think the bill is practically throwing 
away this great merchant marine and paying those to whom we 
give it to operate the ships. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can find nothing 
-in the bill which warrants any assertion of that sort unless he 
believes that the commission which we have will simply throw 
the ships away. The Senator, as I said awhile ago, could not 
give these ships away to-day upon the condition that they must 
be run and operated. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. And yet this time is selected in which 
to offer them to the public, at a time when they will sell for 
the very least, perhaps. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not because of the time; 
it is because of the conditions that confrent our people for the 
future. It is because the people of the country who are 
acquainted with shipping know that even if they had these 
ships given to them upon the condition that they must run them 
and operate them they could not do it in competition with the 
ships of the world under the conditions which our laws impose 
upon them for the operation of the ships. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But our Government can do exactly that 
thing and is doing it now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to allow the Sen- 
ator to argue that matter in his own time. I am perfectly 
willing to yield for a question, but the Senator would have the 
same opinion when we got through that he has now, and [ 
would have the same opinion, and we would probably be a 
little stronger in it when we got through. 

It is urged that trade is quiet, that ships are tied up all over 
the world, that what we want is cargoes, and that this aid will 
not bring cargoes to the ships. It may not, but it will take 
American ships to the cargoes, and that is what we want to do. 
Our trade to-day is being carried more and more in alien ships, 
while our ships lie idle. It may be said that this ought not to 
be, but that does not alter the fact. This must be because of 
inequality of some kind, and that is what we seek to overcome 
in this bill. If we can get our people to use our ships to carry 
our cargoes, it will not be long until they can hold their own 
with the world. Ten or fifteen years is not long in the life of 
the Nation; it is not a long time to establish and put in opera- 
tion a merchant marine, but we believe it will do it. 

It is said that the board is not taking care of the tramp ship 
and that this bill favors the liner. The board is taking care of 
routes established under seetion 7 of the act of 1920, a section 
considered of special importance to our smaller ports. Under 
that section concentration of shipping lines at a few ports is 
prevented. Our southern friends have always been most zealous 
in behalf of those lines and make no complaint against the sub- 
sidy of $50,000,000 we are now paying to keep them going. 
They want it continued by the Government. We who support 
this bill want those routes kept going, but we want it done by 
private enterprise at far less cost and in a way to insure their 
permanency. Those who oppose the bill propose no way to keep 
those routes going when the ships are worn out, as they soon 
Will be. 

Of course, that statement is hardly correct in view of the 
declared attitude of the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator 
from Nebraska would propose, I have no doubt, that we appro- 
priate $50,000,000, $75,000,000, or $100,000,000 a year for the 
building of new ships to take the place of those which become 
worn out or to supply the needs that may develop with refer- 
ence to our commerce; but Congress has specifically declared 
against and prohibited the building of any new ships, and we 
shall have to overturn that policy before we can accomplish 
much along that line. 

We do care for the tramp service under this bill, and propor- 
tionately we give such ships greater compensation than we give 
the liners. While the tramp ship is an important part of a 
merchant marine, commerce and trade are expanded more in 
these modern days by fleet ships and regular sailings on definite 
routes. Shipping men tell me that is the case. 

I was very much surprised at this—the statement—for I re- 
called when we were considering shipping measures before the 
World War it was stated that tramp ships carried from 60 to 
75 per cent of the world’s trade, and I had supposed that that 
condition had continued, but in talking with shipping men 
was informed otherwise. I wish to say that one of those men 
was the man of whom the minority speaks so highly and to 
whom they propose to turn over our shipping. I refer to Mr. 
Rossbottom. His judgment in this matter ought to be accepted, 
I should say. 

Shipping men tell me—and Mr. Rossbottom was one of 
them—that conditions are entirely different now from what 
they were before the war. Then from 60 to 75 per cent of the 
world’s commerce was done by the tramp, while now it is done 
by the liner. 5 

It is said that a ship subsidy never built up a permanent mer- 
chant marine. True enough; but it is also true—and this 
must not be forgotten—that no extensive merchant marine has 
ever been created or maintained without government aid, direct 
or indirect. 
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The MO-4 contracts are denounced. Chairman Lasker's de- 
nunciation is quoted with glee, but no one is fair enough to 
tell why Mr. Lasker did not do away with them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Washington a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator makes a pretty broad state- 
ment when he says that no merchant marine was ever main- 
tained without government aid. Does the Senator, when he 
uses that expression, mean aid out of the treasury of the gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I said “ direct or indirect.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Beginning with the law of 1781, when 
our Government adopted the policy of preferential tariff rates 
for goods which came in American bottoms—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I had that in mind. That was 
indirect aid. 

Mr. POMERENE. That was not indirect aid out of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not mention the Treasury. 
The Senator from Ohio will not have any controversy with 
me over discriminating duties. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; because I think the Senator and I 
are practically in agreement as to what ought to be done 
in this matter. I think we should have found more satis- 
faction if the Government had followed out the policy con- 
tained in the merchant marine act of 1920 upon which the Sen- 
ator from Washington devoted so much very efficient work. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I feel that way, but, of course, 
I may be mistaken. I have studied over that proposition a 
great deal, and I sometimes think that probably I studied over 
it so long that I may have gotten into a rut and that I may 
be mistaken. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite willing to join hands with the 
Senator from Washington along the line of that legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Lasker denounced the MO 
contracts in unmeasured terms, but when he came to deal 
with the problem in actual practice he found he could not get 
our ships run any other way. No one would take them on any 
other contract. He had to run them in that way or not at all. 
The board deems it for the best interest of the people to keep 
about 400 ships running on 80 or more routes even under those 
contracts than to close the routes and turn the trade over to 
foreigners. I believe they have acted wisely; others may not 
think so. This bill will aid in getting rid of those contracts, 
avoid much of the $50,000,000 we are paying out, and will 
maintain the service. How would our friends get rid of those 
contracts? By tying up the ships and losing the trade. Perhaps 
that might be wise but it would not create a merchant marine, 
establish trade, or expand commerce. It is also true that much 
of the graft, and viciousness of the MO-4 contracts have been 
eliminated by the efficient methods of accounting and super- 
vision of the board. 

What do my friend from Florida and my friend from Wis- 
consin propose to do with our ships? They would tie them up 
with all the attendant loss of business and damage by deteriora- 
tion or turn them over to the Panama Steamship Co. and Mr. 
Rossbottom. Then we would have real Government operation 
that would be a success, so they say. Why? Because they say 
those are Government agencies that have operated ships sue- 
cessfully. I do not want to disparage those agencies, but there 
are some facts the people should be told that they probably do 
not know. One is that the great reason for whatever success 
has attended the Panama Steamship Co.'s operation is that it 
has a monopoly of the Government business to and from the 
Panama Canal, and, above all, it has been run in conjunction 
with and as a feeder to the Panama Railroad and wholly with- 
out Government interference; in other words, as and like a 
private enterprise. s 

For the year ending June 30, 1921, the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Co. had a deficit or loss of $700,810.27, and for the 
year ending June 30, 1922, the deficit or loss was $587,332.45. 
These facts appear in the annual report of the company itself, 
so there can be no controversy over them. 

What of the United States Lines? Much is attempted to be 
made of the testimony of Mr. Rossbottom and of the profits 
made by certain individual ships. Mr. Rossbottom stated the 
real situation of the United States Lines in a letter to Mr. 
Lasker in which he said: 3 


It must be borne in mind that the results of the present operation 
of the United States Lines would show a loss if items of insurance, 
depreciation, and interest were charged a operating income. This 
situation would be aggravated if the anticipated reduction in pas- 
senger rates takes place. 


We can not impress upon you too forcibly the necessity for the en- 
actment of the “alien” provision in the shipping bill in order to ac- 
complish the purpose of the Shipping Board to have a privately 
owned, permanent merchant marine established and in successful opera- 
tion upon the north Atlantic. 

Unless that or some equivalent method is adopted the steamers at 
present being operated by the United States Lines must continue to be 
run by the Shipping Board, with a probable drain on the Treasu 
until the vessels become obsolete, when the United States Lines wi 
automatically retire from the north Atlantic passenger trade, leaving 
that service to be maintained by the steamships of foreign registry. 


That will happen unless we adopt a permanent Government 
ownership and operation policy under which we will proceed 
with Government construction of ships. 

Mr. Rossbottom says he has two of the 535 ships, and that 
they will not last in the North Atlantic service more than 10 
years. Why? Because they are not physically fitted for that 
route, but that they are much better fitted for the Pacific 
trade. This is one illustration of the inefficiency of Govern- 
ment operation. If privately owned, those ships would be 
used where they would be most suitable and where they would 
last the longest. He has two slow German ships which are 
not suitable for that route, but there are no suitable ships 
to take their place. There are two large German ships that 
can be reconditioned, but it will cost from $3,500,000 to 
$4,000,000 to recondition each one. With about $1,000,000 
more a new, up-to-date ship could be built. The Shipping 
Board, under the law, can spend $4,000,000 to recondition each 
of these ships, but it can not take. $5,000,000 and build a new 
ship. That is Government efficiency, Government operation. If 
we were to put $8,000,000 in reconditioning those two ships they 
would probably be worn out before we got our money back, 
while if the board could expend $10,000,000 we could secure 
two good, first-class ships that would last 20 or 30 years. 
We could probably take $10,000,000 and build four high-class, 
up-to-date combination freight and passenger ships that would 
last from 20 to 30 years. 

This is another illustration of Government waste and in- 
efficiency. Mr. Rossbottom tells me that if he had five ships 
like the George Washington they would all pay. It would cost 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 to get them. If we are to continue 
Government ownership and operation, are we going to appro- 
priate the money to build the ships? If we do not, the very 
thing Mr. Rossbottom says will happen will come to pass— 
the vessels of the United States Lines will become obsolete and 
that line “will automatically retire from the North Atlantic 
passenger trade, leaving that service to be continued by steam- 
ships of foreign registry.” He tells me that ships of superior 
speed and of about 25,000 tons capacity are now being built to 
go into this trade by Great Britain. I have no doubt that 
they are so certain of our division and lack of support of our 
merchant marine that they feel confident they will have no 
trouble in getting this trade. 

Suppose we turn our ships over to these agencies. What 
would they do with them? They do not need them on the 
routes they are operating. They would have to tie them up 
or find or create some agency to run them somewhere else. 
That would mean a new organization, more demoralization, 
and we would be right where we are now, only probably 
worse off. 

Grant that we decide that our ships shall be run by the Gov- 
ernment, even though the people make good a deficit of $50,- 
000,000 or more each year and get no lower rates than private 
ships give; there is a very serious phase that must be cared for, 
but those who oppose this bill offer nothing to meet it. With. 
the ships running, they will be good only for 10 or 15 years; 
tied up they will be useless in much less time. What do you 
propose to do to meet this situation? There is only one of two 
courses to take; either we will do nothing to replace them or 
the Government will have to tax the people hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to carry out a building program. Do you dare 
propose that now? 

The Senator from Nebraska has very frankly told the people 
by his declaration here this afternoon, which is the first straight- 
out, square, unequivocal declaration I haye heard, that those 
who oppose this bill propose that the Government shall again 
go into the building of ships in order to maintain permanently 
Government ownership and operation. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
an interruption, I can not allow the Senator to make that 
declaration applicable to me. I am against Government owner- 
ship, and that attitude can not be expressed too strongly, but 
I am of the opinion that if the plan which was evidently in 
the mind of the committee when the act of 1920 was adopted 
had been carried into effect we could have gotten rid of 
Government ownership in that way just as well as under the 
present proposed plan. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Much better, I think, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. And we would have done it with very 
much less expense to the Government than it can be done un- 
der the proposed plan now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, 
to that. 

Mr. POMERENE. And if we can judge by the history of 
the shipping in the early part of the last century and the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, that plan would be a success; 
but it has not been shown, I submit, in the course of debate, 
that the present plan, if put into effect, will be a success. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, right there let 
me say that I do not suppose anybody can actually demonstrate 
that this plan will be a success: It may be and it may not be; 
but I want to call the Senator’s attention to this fact, which 
it seems to me can not be controverted: 

If this plan fails to build up an American merchant marine 
we do not lose anything, because we will not pay out this 
$30,000,000 unless we have ships purchased or built and operated. 
According to the testimony of the experts—I can not say 
myself—the way they figure it out, they say that if this plan 
costs us $30,000,000 a year we will have 7,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping under the American flag, and they estimate that that 
amount of shipping is sufficient to carry at least 50 per cent 
of our foreign commerce. So, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that there can be no question but that if this bill does what we 
think it will do—we can not demonstrate it except by trial— 
it is well worth the $30,000,000 that we will expend. I will 
Say frankly that the experts estimate that about $4,000,000 
of this money will go to private shipping now running. That 
is true; but the balance will have to go to new ships or new 
ownerships, 

Mr. POMERENE, Mr. President, was not the Senator of 
opinion when the act of 1920 was passed that if that act was 
passed we would have at least 7,500,000 tons of American 
shipping? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will get into no 
controversy with me over the act of 1920. The trouble is that 
I see no chance of getting that—none at all—and so, if I can 
not get that, I am willing to take the next best thing. I want 
an American merchant marine so badly that if I can not get 
what I think we ought to have, or what I want, I will take the 
next best thing that offers any promise of getting it. I know 
the Senator’s views. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator is appealing 
to the Senate now to adopt this plan because the experts say 
that if we have this plan we will have at least 7,500,000 tons 
of American shipping. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is not exactly the reason 
why I appeal to the Senate to vote for it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Well, that is one of them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is one of the justifications. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; and I do not lose sight of the fact 
that many of the men who are now urging this plan have in- 
sisted all the while that the plan which the Senator had in 
mind when the act of 1920 was before the Senate was the more 
feasible plan of the two. f 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator 
that many of the men Who are urging this plan were opposed 
to the plan of 1920. 

Mr. POMERENE. That is possibly true; but the fact never- 
theless remains that some of the men who are on the Shipping 
Board now and are insisting upon this plan are on record as 
having said that the other was the better plan. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. I want to say to the 
Senator, and I think the Senate ought to know it, that Mr. 
Lasker, the chairman of the Shipping Board, I think with all 
the Shipping Board behind him, urged President Harding to 
put into force section 34; but President Wilson did not do so, 
and President Harding has not done so. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then it resolves itself into this: Presi- 
dent Wilson, who approved the act of 1920 under which he was 
directed by the Congress of the United States to serve notice 
upon the governments of the other countries that we were about 
to reseind the different treaties and conventions which inter- 
fered with preferential freight rates, failed to act, no doubt for 
reasons that were sufficient to him, and President Harding felt 
like following in the footsteps of President Wilson; and because 
the two Executives differ from the Congress of the United 
States it is now suggested that the Congress of the United States 
shall surrender without an attempt being made to carry out the 
plan that the Congress had in mind. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will my colleague allow 
me to ask a question of the Senator from Ohio? 


I agree with the Senator as 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; although I must say that I 
do not want to get up an argument on matters that I am not 
touching on. I will yield to the Senator to ask the question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one question. I am in entire ae- 
cord with the Senator from Ohio as to the desirability of put- 
ting into effect the provisions in regard to preferential tariffs 
in behalf of American shipping that were contained in both the 
Republican and the Democratic tariff bills; but I should like to 
ask the Senator from Ohio what is the difference in principle 
between remitting 10 cents on the dollar of tariff dues upon 
goods-imported in American ships as one plan, and, on the other 
hand, collecting the 10 cents, putting it into the Treasury, and 
ess Teg it out again and giving it back to the owners of the 
ships = 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is all the diference 
in the world. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then there is just one further aspect 
of the same question. I urged, with all of the force that I was 
capable of bringing to bear upon the question, that American 
ships should have the preference and privilege and benefit of 
going through the Panama Canal without paying toll, because I 
regarded it as an American canal, built for American benefit; 
and I believe that if the two provisions—preferential duties 
and free use of the Panama Canal—had been given to Ameri- 
can shipping it is very likely that we would not have needed 
any other aid to American shipping. I must say, however, that 
I am not convinced as to the difference in principle funda- 
mentally between giving such privileges and preferences as 
those and the plan of paying a so-called subsidy. 

Mr, POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will wait 
just a moment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tion of my colleague. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that the plan that I had in 
mind would not have cost the Treasury of the United States a 
single penny, because what I proposed was to put a higher 
duty than the normal, regular duty upon goods brought into 
this country in foreign ships. If they came in American ships 
they would bear the ordinary, basic duty and it would not cost 
the Government a penny. If they came in foreign ships, then 
the duty would be 10 per cent higher, and, instead of costing 
the Treasury anything, it would put money into the Treasury. 
That plan was not followed, however, and there is no hope of 
getting it now, and I do not desire, at this time at any rate, to 
go into a discussion of that matter. I have very clear views 
on the subject. They are just in accord with those of my friend 
from Ohio. I have no doubt he is going to make a speech on 
that proposition, and I want to hear it, too; but I hope he will 
not take the time to discuss that matter now, 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator pardon me? A question 
was asked of me. I am not going to answer it now if the 
senior Senator from Washington objects to my taking the time 
to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will not take the Senator long 
to answer it; will it? 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it will not take me very long to do it. 

The junior Senator from Washington asks, What is the dif- 
ference in principle between paying money out of the Treasury 
and a reduction of tariff rates for goods which come in Ameri- 
can bottoms? The difference is this: When we pay money out 
of the Treasury of the United States in the form of a subsidy, 
we are paying that money to individual companies, We can un- 
derstand better what “subsidy ” means if we call it a pension, 
a hand-out, and all of it at the expense of the public. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will get into a controversy 
with the Senator over that. We will touch on that a little bit 
later. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator and I can reconcile 
our differences if I can just get him to do what he thinks 
ought to be done here. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, if I had the doing of it, it 
would soon be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am quite sure the Senator and I would 
join hands on that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I found out about 24 years 
ago that there was somebody else in Congress besides myself. 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize that, and I recognize the fact 
that more than a majority of the Congress in 1920 agreed with 
the Senator. He was not alone by any means. 


I have an answer to the ques- 


As to the other proposition, when we provide for preferen- 
tial freight rates we are not taking money out of the Treasury. 
It is true we are benefiting shipping indirectly, but the effect of 
that policy is this: We are saying to the world that we have a 
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foreign commerce, partly imports, partly exports; and when we 
say as to those imports which are on the dutiable list that we 
will allow American bottoms to carry them and admit them at 
a lower duty, and say on the other hand as to those goods 
which are on the free list that we will place a slight duty on 
them if they come in in foreign bottoms, we are in effect simply 
building a wall around our own ships, which are our property, 
our commerce, and we are saying to American shippers, “ This 
is your shipping, and the men who have American bottoms can 
compete for it, and we will protect you as against the foreign 
shippers.” That is all there is to it. z 

The Senator refers to the treaty with Great Britain in regard 
to shipping through the Panama Canal. That is a different 
proposition. Those of us who believe that all shipping should 
be treated alike were of the opinion that a formal contract had 
been entered into between the British Government and the 
American Government, and that certain rights had been sur- 
rendered by the British Government; and under that treaty as 
we construed it we felt that we were bound to carry out our 
contract agreement, and hence we provided that there should 
be no difference. I may have been wrong about that; I do not 
think I was; but that indicates what is in my mind as to the 
difference between the two propositions. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I hope we will not go into that 
subject now. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator just one question, to see if I misunderstood something he 
said. As I understand the Senator, he thinks the act of 1920 
is better and more effective than this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it would be if it were 
carried out. 

Mr. SWANSON. If it were put into operation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it were put into operation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, as I understand, the Senator now 
offers a measure that is less effective because the President will 
not execute one that is still existing as law? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; the other is not self-execut- 
ing. Section 84 of the act that is referred to does not impose 
any discriminating duties at all. 

Section 34 of the act of 1920 simply directs the President 
to abrogate the treaties which prevent us from doing it. After 
that is done then we will have to pass legislation, and the 
Senator knows what it is to pass tariff legislation. 

Mr. SWANSON. But we directed the President to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; we directed the President 
to do it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the act of 1920 it would be effective 
if the President would do that, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not unless the provision in the 
Underwood tariff law would automatically go into effect, and 
there is a difference of opinion as to that. 

Mr. SWANSON. A difference of opinion as to whether it 
would go into effect automatically? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I want to say, frankly, 
that it was not my idea in framing section 34 of the act of 1920 
that that in itself would put into effect discriminating duties, 
and we declared on the floor of the Senate that it simply un- 
shackled our hands and made us free to inaugurate the dis- 
criminating duty policy if we deemed it wise to do so. That 
was declared on the floor of the Senate, and that was my idea 
about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the act of 1913 we adopted that policy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but, of course, we did not 
abrogate the treaties in that act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We simply made it applicable 
where we did not have any treaty, and it amounted to nothing; 
but it did embody the principle, we might say. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I want to ask a question 
for information. The Senator has just said that if notice had 
been served, it would have simply unshackled our hands, and 
then we could have provided for the preferential duties. Am 
I not right in this, that the act is still on the statute books, 
in full force and effect, so far as the preferential duties are 
concerned, except as it has been modified by special conven- 
tions entered into by and between this Government and other 
governments? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My understanding is that if 
as a matter of fact the discriminating duty policy had gone 
into effect automatically, it would have been by virtue of the 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act or the act of 1853, under which 
we provided really by statute for reciprocity between this and 
other countries. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator discussed with the Presi- 
dent his plan as embodied in the act of 1920, as outlined by 


the Senator, and this plan and discussed with him and the 
administration leaders which of the two is preferable? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The President, for reasons satis- 
factory to himself, took the same position that President Wil- 
son took, that section 34 should not be put into effect. Chair- 
man Lasker and the Shipping Board urged their view upon 
the President and presented a printed brief, I think, as to their 
reasons for it, but still did not convince him. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the Committee on Commerce 
in the preparation of this bill did not consider the plan the 
Senator had in contemplation in 1920. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What was the use? We put 
that into effect in 1920. 

Mr. SWANSON. Would it not have been a wise course, if 
the Senator and the committee thought that was the wiser and 
better plan, to consider it in connection with this plan and. 
reach a conclusion in Congress, after considering it fully and 
completely, and then send it to the President, with our con- 
clusions, and give him an opportunity to act? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that would be a wise course 
to pursue now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; that was not deemed wise, 
and I do not think it is deemed wise now, under the condi- 
tions in which our shipping is at the present time. This is 
rather an emergency proposition, and my opinion is that unless 
we do something of this kind now it will not be possible for 
us to do anything before December, at the next session, and 
we will suffer tremendous losses. But that is only an opinion 
of mine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator there to bring 
him back to where he was when he was interrupted? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to get back there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator said we would have 7,500,000 
tons of shipping in operation if we would expend the $30,000,000 
provided for in the bill; in other words, that by expending that 
sum, we could put in private ownership 7,500,000 tons. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we ought to put it just 
the other way, that we would not expend it unless that oc- 
curred. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. I want to ask the Senator if 
he believes that anything approaching that quantity of ship- 
ping could be sold now, even if the bill should pass and be- 
come a law? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The experts themselves do not 
think so. They frankly say that they think it will probably 
be three or four years before that is accomplished. In other 
words, they think that the expenditures under this bill will be 
only ten or twelve or fifteen million a year, instead of $30,- 
000,000 during the next three or four years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They hold, I believe, that they could not 
expect to sell over 300 or 400 ships in the first year. That 
being true, they will proceed with the operation of some of 
the other ships, will they not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope so, and I am willing to 
have the Government make good the losses. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Lasker has also testified before the 
committee that the overhead cost—which I think is the princi- 
pal cost—will be about as much when they operate 100 vessels 
as when they operate 400 vessels; so that in continuing opera- 
tions they will continue the overhead, and it will be a loss, 
if it is a loss now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. I ask the Senator from Florida whether or not he is in 
favor of the permanent Government ownership and operation 
of ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to have an answer 
without an argument, and the Senator can argue it in his 
own time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not going to argue it. The more I 
have studied this situation, the more I have gone into the 
activities of the Shipping Board and the results that have been 
obtained and accomplished, the more I have observed the lack 
of public spirit and patriotism and enterprise on the part of 
individuals in undertaking to supply the country with an ade- 
quate merchant marine, the more I am satisfied that we will 
never have and maintain a merchant marine to serve our 
commercial needs overseas until the Government owns and 
operates it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, as I understand it, the 
Senator is in favor of the permanent ownership and opera- 
tion of ships? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Supplemental to private ownership and 
private operation. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. That is good. Coming back to 
the proposition, this argument does not apply very well now, in 
yiew of the position of the Senator from Florida and the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska, but I hope we will get a 
declaration from yarious other Senators before the session is 
through. 

What I have to say here does not apply to the Senator from 
Florida now or to the Senator from Nebraska. You ought to 
tell the people what this building program involves. You ought 
to deal with them fairly. The Senator from Florida is dealing 
with them fairly. Let them know that what you propose is to 
run these ships till they wear out or tie them up till they 
rot. Are you going to embark on a program of shipbuilding as 
well as ship operation that will mean an annual expenditure of 
seventy-five or one hundred million dollars a year for 15 or 20 
years with a personnel of Government employees that will run 
into hundreds of thousands? How long do you suppose the peo- 
ple will stand for anything of the kind? By the time such a 
policy is abandoned, as it will be, you will have driven every 
dollar of private capital out of the shipping business and our 
entire commerce will be at the mercy of foreign shipping. Then, 
in order to protect the American people from exorbitant rates, 
you are going to have to drive foreign shipping out of business. 
The people may condemn those who support this measure now, 
but it will not be long before those who oppose it will be calling 
upon the rocks and hills to save them from the wrath of those 
they have so woefully deceived. 

Now, I want to refer to Mr. Rossbottom again. I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Rossbottom a short time ago here in 
Washington. I hope the Senator from Florida met him also, 
and that other Senators met him. It has been said we ought to 
turn this over to him. They cite him as the proper agency to 
run these ships. I talked with Mr. Rossbottom about that, and 
about the success of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, and 
he tells why it was a success. I am going to ask Senators 
whether or not they are willing to follow what Mr. Rossbottom 
says is necessary in order to make Government operation a 
success. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to print in the Recorp this entire 
letter without reading it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix A.) 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. Rossbottom gives the his- 
tory of his connection with the Panama Canal and of the 
origin of the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. He was con- 
nected with the railroad during the French days, and so on. 
Here is what he states as to why the Panama Steamship Co. 
Was a success: 


The successful operation of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line is 
due in „ ht measure to the fact that it is operated strictly as a 
commercial proposition, just as if its stockholders were private indi- 
viduals and corporations, such as own the stock of the important rail- 
roads in this country. 


Listen to this: 


There has never been any interference on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States with the operations of the Panama Railroad 
Steamship Line by the directors, who are in fact selected by the Gov- 
ernment. 


Listen: 


Those directors have been able to use their best judgment, without 
direction from anyone, as to the policy that that company should pur- 
sue, the salaries these officers and employees should receive, and the 
manner in which the accounts should be audited. In fact, did not the 
stock records of the Panama Railroad Co. indicate that the Government 
of the United States is the chief and sole stockholder of record, there 
would be practically no evidence of Government ownership. 

Oh, Mr. President, if you let the Shipping Board handle the 
property in its care as the Panama Steamship Co. has been able 
to handle its property, then I grant you that there is hope of 
success of Government ownership and operation, but you will 
not let that be done. Hardly a day passes but that the Senate 
or the House passes a resolution asking why this is done and 
why that is done, and for this information and that informa- 
tion with reference to the Shipping Board. The only thing I 
am afraid of now is that when some of the facts I have called 
to the attention of the Senate are brought before the Senate, in 
a day or two, somebody will be offering a resolution for an 
investigation of the Panama Railroad Steamship Co., trying to 
find out why it is paying certain salaries, trying to find out 
why it is employing certain men. Then will be the end of the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Co. 

Oh, Mr. President, the bane of Government ownership and 
operation is the interference of Congress in the administration 
of the affairs of any governmentally owned proposition. What 
is one of the great criticisms of this bill? It is that it gives too 
much power and too much discretion to the Shipping Board, 


and yet the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. has had absolute 
and unlimited discretion, and has fixed the salaries of all of its 
employees; yet we haggle here in the Senate over the salaries 
of men in the Shipping Board, making provision that no more 
than so many shall get more than so much, no matter what the 
needs and requirements may be, and, as I have said, passing 
resolutions every day disrupting the organization, passing reso- 
lutions which mean an expense of thousands of dollars in the 
preparation of data which comes here printed, and which no- 
body ever looks at. Talk about running Government business 
in that kind of way! It can not be done. But if we would give 
them the power and the discretion which has been given and 
allowed to the Panama Canal Railroad Steamship Co, there 
would be some hope of success, I admit. 

Mr. DIAL, I thought the Shipping Board had all the power, 
and if they had operated like the Panama Co. operated there 
would have been no trouble. The trouble is they interfered. 

F Mr. JONES of Washington. We interfere with them all the 
me. 

Mr. DIAL. I mean the Shipping Board itself interfered with 
the operators of the ships. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Shipping Board did not 
exercise any control over the people whom it allows to operate 
its ships, Congress would rise up and remove them. That is 
what we would do. They would not last a day. They would be 
denounced, and the President would be impeached if he did not 
remove them. 

Now I am going to read the other statement from Mr. Ross- 
bottom’s letter: 


In the operation of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line its direc- ` 
tors and officers are able to exercise their own judgment as to the 
salaries that should be paid to its officials and employees, settlements 
of claims for damage to cargo, accidents, etc., which they would not be 
allowed to exercise if the corporation were operated, as is the United 
States Lines, as a direct branch of the Government, The business 
judgment of its directors and officers is used on all occasions, having 
zegara solely to the best interests of the corporation, and without being 
affected in the slightest degree by fear as to whether or not that 
ju ent may run counter to 1 Government laws or regulations, 
as is required of the Shipping Board and its subsidiaries. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will grant to the junior Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I will grant to the Senator from Florida, I will 
grant to the Senator from Nebraska that if we would intrust 
this unrestricted power to the Shipping Board and assume that 
they are honest, patriotic men, trying to do the right thing for 
the Government and the people, there would be hope of success. 
Nevertheless, it would drive private enterprise and private 
capital out of the business. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to ask the Senator if the 
salaries paid in the Panama Co. are comparable to those paid 
in the Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad the Senator asked 
that question. I was just coming to that point. I have another 
letter from Mr. Rossbottom, and I am going to read it. I asked 
him these very questions. Remember now the $3,000,000,000 of 
capital investment which was intrusted to the Shipping Board. 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Rossbottom and this is his reply: 

My Dear Senator: I have poas letter of the 11th instant, and reply 
to your several inquiries as follows 

Mr. BROOKHART. That $3,000,000,000 of capital has been 
reduced to some $100,000,000 or $200,000,000, has it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It is just like the cantonments 
we built during the war. Of course, it is not worth that much 
now. It cost more during the war than it should have cost, 
and yet I criticize nobody for it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But it is unfair to speak of it as $3,000,- 
000,000 of capital now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not intend to be unfair, 
I do not think it is unfair. It was a frank statement with 
reference to the expenditure of the people’s money and that 
we desire to get as much as possible out of it. At any rate, 
they have a great many more ships to handle than the Panama 
people have. 

I read now from Mr. Rossbottom's reply: 


Question 1. What, in my opinion, should be the type, speed, and 
tonnage of vessels uired for the satisfactory Government operation 
of the United States lines? 


I am going to read the answer to this, because it gives some 
idea of what Mr. Rossbottom thinks we ought to do if we 
earry out the building program that is absolutely essential for 
the Government to continue. 


Answer. The North Atlantic passenger service is the “top notch” 
of all nger steamship operation. The Germans, in my opinion 
have the best ideas as to the type of steamer to be operated. and 
that is 30,000 tons, 20-21 knot speed, capable of carrying between 
500 and 600 first class, approximately the same number of second 
class, and up to 1,200 third class in closed rooms, with freight ac- 
commodations for between 3,500 and 4,000 tons. Vessels of this type 
will in the long run give more satisfactory results. 
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I ask leave to print the entire letter in the Recogn, and I 
shall not read it all at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNary in the chair). 
Without objection it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix B.) 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I read further: 

Question 2, What im the number of vessels operating by the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line? 

Keep in mind when I read the answer that the Shipping 
Board is operating in round numbers 400 ships and that they 
have in their charge 1,000 more which they hope to operate, 
and remember that the Panama line is operating practically 
on one route, just one way from the United States down to 
Panama with a few feeders in different directions, while the 
Shipping Board people operate their ships all over the world. 

Mr. CALDER. May I suggest to the Senator that only 10 
or 12 vessels are operated by the Panama Co.? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to read that just 
now. I have the answer of Mr. Rossbottom with respect to 
it. I am calling the attention of Senators to the situation, 
and I want them to compare it with the answer. 

Mr. CALDER. They are operating not 1,500 ships, but 
about 15. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Here is Mr. Rossbottom's an- 
swer: 

Answer. Up to within a year ago the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line operated a total of 15 vessels, as follows: Ten passenger and 
cargo steamers, one cattle steamer, two 15,000-ton colliers, and two 
7,500-ton coal ‘barges towed by the colliers. It is now operating on 

schedule seven steamers, the remainder of its fleet being tied 
up because of the depression in trade. 

Now, for those 12 ships there are three salaries in excess of 
$10,000, two being $15,000 and one $12,000. I hope that there 
will not be any action taken by Congress now to interfere with 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Co. in the payment of those 
salaries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But on the Shipping Board they are pay- 
ing a lot of people over $20,000 a year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, The Senator thinks it ig fine to 
have two salaries paid to two employees of $15,000 each for 
running 12 ships—I do not know how many $10,000 men they 
may have—and then try to denounce what is being done here 
by the Shipping Board when they have claims presented against 
them of $300,000,000, which have to be looked after by lawyers, 
and we have not given them discretion like the Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Line has. I think the comparison is mighty 
favorable to the Shipping Board. 

Mr. President, it may be true that there are too many men 
employed on the Shipping Board. I expect there are. My 
recollection is that since the present board got in it has cut off 
4,000 or 5,000 of the employees. They may have too many 
there now. It is again one of the inefficiencies of Government 
operation. What is the procedure? I will tell Senators what 
the procedure is, although every Senator knows it. The Ship- 
ping Board goes to cut off a man down there, and a Senator 
hikes himself down to the Shipping Board to protest against 
it, and tells them, “If you turn this man off, I will jump onto 
you people in the Senate; I will not support your measure,” 
or something of that sort. That is what is done under Govern- 
ment ownership and operation. We all know that to be true. 
It is regrettable that it is true. It ought not to be true, but, 
nevertheless, the fact. exists. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would like to inquire if the Senator 
is in favor of correcting those evils in the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Would it not be a good idea to do that 
instead of condemning Government operation all the time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator that 
it is one of the inevitable consequences of our system of Gov- 
ernment with Government operation. I want to say to the Sen- 
ator—and I do not say it boastingly or assuming to myself any 
better attitude than anybody else—that I had not done it. I 
have not asked the Shipping Board to put in a man. I have 
not urged the Shipping Board to keep a man. I have been called 
on as chairman of the Commerce Committee by people outside 
my State and away from my State simply beeause I was chair- 
man of that committee. I have refused to use my position as 
chairman of the committee te aid men to retain their positions 
there. I have told the chairman of the Shipping Board that I 
wanted him to run that board as nearly as possibly as a busi- 
ness aa have no politics in it, but to run it as efficiently as 

ible. 
mi my speech opening the debate on this bill I stated that 
pride is taken in the minority report presented by the able 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercurer] for the upbuilding of 
the merchant marine during the last few years. The Senator 


took me to task and said there was no such statement in the 
report. He is right. There is not. I do not knew how I got 
that impression, which was @ very clear one. I must have read 
his mind unconsciously, however. He did take pride in this 
fact in the able speech which he delivered. Toward the close 
of that speech he presents certain tables showing the condition 
and growth of our merchant marine, and he said: 

I submit that these data contradict any sort of inference that the 
United States is in a bad way regarding the American merchant marine, 
and all this has been built without any subsidy, if we may for the 
moment peers the mail contract subvention which we have here- 


tofore refe These figures will show what our shipping was in 


1914 and what it is to-day. They will show the development in a 


really marvelous way of American shi; 

Then he said that the private overseas shipping has been 
doing “fairly well, thank you.” Yes; we had but 15 ships of 
over 1,000 tons each in the overseas trade in 1914, and since 
then our merchant marine has increased several million tons 
without what we eall a subsidy. Would he have us think this 
increase has come about by normal means and under ordinary 
conditions? He knows and the people know that when war 
broke out our private shipping began to develop with feverish 
activity under the impetus and the demands of war. The war 
gave thenr far more aid than any subsidy could possibly do. It 
stimulated shipbuilding and ship operation, just as it developed 
and encouraged other industries in this country. It is true 
that our merchant marine has increased many millions of tons 
since 1914, but the Senator knows and the people know that 
this was done at a cost of nearly $3,000,000,000 of the people’s 
money. If this increase is an argument for anything, it is an 
argument showing the necessity of some kind of aid to take 
the place of war stimulus, which has been taken away, 

There can not be any doubt in the mind of any reasonable 
man that if the war had not come on, if we had not done any- 
thing more in shipping than we have been doing in the last 50 
years, our shipping would have been to-day in just as bad con- 
dition as it was in 1914, if not worse. 

Yes; private shipping interests made money during the war, 
just as all other interests did; but the facts and figures show 
that shipping did not make so much as other enterprises, and 
many, if not all, of the ships that were building for private 
account when we entered the war were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment and their owners did not get the profits and build up 
the reserves they otherwise would, and which those who are 
their competitors now did get. 

But, Mr. President, our competitors are running their ships 
to-day, under the conditions of world trade, largely upon the 
reserves which they built up during the war. Private ships not 
taken over did make good profits during the war, but they are 
not making profits now. That is clearly shown by the fact that 
the Government lines, so much talked of, have been running at 
a loss for the last year or two, and it is also shown by the books 
of private shipping companies. 

The able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] has told 
the people of the country that this measure would cost them 
$77,000,000 a year. He would have them believe that they 
would be taxed that much if the bill passes. I know that he 
does not seek to deceive them, but I fear that he has not 
looked into the matter carefully. How does he get the sum of 
$77,000,000? He estimated 10 per cent of the import revenues at 
$35,000,000. I find no fault with that. It may be more. It may 
be less. Then he said that there are $10,000,000 of income-tax 
exemptions. These are all eliminated from the bill by the Com- 
merce Committee, and I have no doubt the Senate will approve 
this action and the House will accept it. Then there are 
$4,000,000 tonnage dues. Those dues are to be paid by shipping 
and are not to be a tax on the people. They will be paid 
largely by foreign. shipping, too, because foreign shipping is 
doing most of our business. 

Then the Senator included $15,000,000 for the transportation 
of Government employees. I do not know if it is that much, 
but whatever it is it is paid now. It is not new nor is it an 
added cost to the people. Is it fair to charge it up to this bill? 
All the bill does in this regard is to require Government officials 
to travel on American ships instead of foreign ships. It adds 
not one penny to the taxes of the people. Then, he ineluded 
$5,000,000 for the Government mail, That is no new expense. 
We pay that out for mail earriage now, and a large part goes 
to foreign shipping. We seek to stop payment to foreign ships, 
but we do not add to the expense of carrying the mail. In fact, 
the bill as it passed the House simply provides for carrying the 
mail at pound rates and added nothing to the marine fund. 

Then, the Senator from Tennessee ineluded $8,000,000 for the 
carrying of immigrants to this country. Surely the Senator 
knows that the Government does not pay the traveling expenses 
of immigrants to this country. All the bill does is to require 
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one-half of the immigrants to come in our ships, but they must 
pay their own way as heretofore. 

Then, to show more clearly the fallacy of the Senator's con- 
tention, so often made in the press as well as here, as to the tax 
on the people under the bill, I call attention to the fact that the 
Commerce Committee prépared an amendment limiting the 
amount that may be expended from the marine fund in any one 
year to not more than $30,000,000 a year, instead of $77,000,000. 
I am sure the Senate will approve this limitation, and I am 
confident that the House will accept it. And so, instead of 
$77,000,000, no more than $30,000,000 will be paid out under 
the bill in any one year. 

This constant assertion that the people will be taxed thirty, 
fifty, or seventy millions a year by this bill is a more confident 
assertion of its success than its proponents dare to make, I 
wish I could feel sure that $39,000,000 would be paid out under 
it the first year of its passage and every year thereafter. That 
would show it to be an unqualified success. The fact must not 
be lost sight of, and it is a fact that no one can dispute, that 
$30,000,000 will not be paid out until about 7,500,000 tons of 
shipping are operating in the foreign trade in private hands 
under the American flag. When that time comes the Govern- 
ment will have sold at least 5,000,000 tons of its shipping. The 
amount of this fund that may go to ships now in private owner- 
ship will be only about $4,000,000, and the remainder will go 
to new or newly bought ships. The object of the bill will be 
attained and we will have a merchant marine sufficient to 
carry half our commerce. I do not hope for such a result for 
three or four years at the best, but if we pay out anything like 
the money the opponents of the bill say we will pay out, this 
bill will do all its friends expect. 

It is charged that some of the men placed in most responsible 
positions in operating our ships were in the employ of the 


Shipping Board. That is true. If these men are genuinely 
patriotic Americans—and I believe they are—then their experi- 
ence with and knowledge of the business methods of our great- 
est competitor should better fit them to handle our ships and 
meet that competition. If they are not, then the sooner they 
are removed the better. No proof is presented to show that 
they are not true to their trust. I think they are giving fine 
patriotic service. 

Senators argue for the continuance of Government operation, 


operate ships in competition with private shipping lines. If 
there has been one complaint more than another against the 
Shipping Board it has been that it has done this very thing. 


It has not been its policy to do so where private shipping was 


furnishing reasonably good and adequate service. The board 
has felt that the Government is to get out of the shipping 
business as soon as possible, and that Government ships should 
not be operated in competition with private ships. 

The only purchasers of the Government ships would be private 
shipping interests or those who want to go into shipping. No 
one will want to go into the shipping business if they think 
they must compete with Government ships. They know they 
can not do it. If the Government operates its ships in competi- 
tion with private lines it will run them out of business. Such 
ships backed by the National Treasury supplied by the taxes 
taken from the people will crush any private competition and 
so destroy the only purchaser there may be for our ships. 

The minority in the House report, so often quoted, says: 


We are opposed to permanent Government ownership or operaton of 
our merchant Pe we favor the sale of them to private owners as 
soon as practicable, but at such time and in such manner as will pro- 
tect the public interest and insure the establishment and maintenance 
of a real American merchant marine for the interest of the whole 
American people, and so as to prevent our ships from falling into ~ 
hands of a large syndicate or merchant marine 3 controlled b. 
few large companies which would drive out of business the sma — 
companies and numerous valuable trade routes. 


The minority in this body propose nothing, but all their argu- 
ment leads to permanent Government ownership and operation. 
I do not believe there are any more Democrats who believe in 
such a policy than there are Republicans, but to defeat this 
bill they seem to be willing to take this position. 

Criticism is made because certain information was not dis- 
closed to the joint committee. The reason for this refusal was 
clearly stated, and was that it would furnish information of 
great value to rival shipping. I believe that reason will appeal 
to the good judgment of the people and to every business man. 
The information if it had been disclosed would have been of 
the greatest possible benefit to our foreign competitors. It 
would have been of little if any use in the consideration of this 
bill, but it would have injured our shipping interests and aided 
our competitors. 


This incident illustrates one of the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment engaging in business. There are business methods which 
are perfectly honorable but which must be kept from business 
rivals if success would be attained. There must be more or less 
secrecy in the conduct of private business. The Shipping 
Board has never refused to give the fullest possible informa- 
tion to the committee. Resolutions to investigate its opera- 
tions were pending some time ago. It asked the Commerce 
Committee to be permitted to meet with it in executive session. 
We did so, Democrats and Republicans alike being present. 
Those who had introduced the resolutions were invited to be 
present, but they did not appear. The operations of the board 
were gone into in the greatest detail. All questions were an- 
swered fully and freely. Every Senator was at full liberty to 
give to the public anything that he felt could properly. be 
given out, and I think I can say that the committee were 
unanimous that it would be very unwise to have a publie inves- 
tigation because of the aid it would give to our foreign com- 
petitors. The board had nothing to conceal from the public, 
but it would not be wise to give all the facts to the world. 

If words would build a merchant marine and maintain it, 
we would have a fine one. If loud professions of friendship 
would bring prosperity to the farmer, he would be rolling in 
wealth. Words, words, words! Beating upon the breast and 
fervent thanksgiving that one is better than his colleagues 
harass this Chamber from day to day. And then when a gen- 
uine, sincere attempt is made to aid the farmer by bringing in 
a bill that will aid in meeting the problems that face our peo- 
ple we again hear nothing but words, words, words; and those 
of loudest professions are most opposed to doing anything. 
“You can not serve God and mammon.” “You are for the 


| Shipping Trust or you are for the farmer.” These words are 
| thundered at us across the aisle as conclusive against the bill. 
British companies before they came into the employ of the 


It may be fine declamation, but there is not any argument to 
it and it should fool no one. 

When Senators who ought to know better say this bill simply 
means more money for the Shipping Trust, it is no wonder 
that the plain man of the street and the farm repeats it. It 
appeals to a public sentiment founded on prejudice and false 
assumptions. There is no shipping trust in American ships, 
and certainly none that will benefit from this bill. Even if 
there were, it would not be a very large one. There are 


, 60,000,000 tons of shipping in the world in foreign trade, and 
and even seem to take the position that the Government should | ean 5 re 


only a little over 2,000,000 of it is under the American flag. 
If we have any shipping trusts they are the Standard Oil Co., 
the United States Steel Corporation, and the United Fruit Co. 


| They are the largest owners of ships under the American flag, 


but they get but little aid from this bill. Why? Because the 
bill expressly prohibits the payment of subsidies to ships carry- 
ing the products of the company by which the ships are owned. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In reference to prohibiting the pay- 
ment of any subsidy to a ship carrying the products of the com- 
pany by which it is owned, if a subsidiary carrying company 
were organized, that would avoid the prohibition, and such a 
ship would be enabled to secure the subsidy, would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will suggest an 
amendment that will cover that situation it will be put in the 
bill, because the prohibition now in the bill is not intended to 
be evaded at all. I repeat, if the Senator will propose an 
amendment that will protect that phase of the situation, so far 
as I am concerned it will be accepted. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would be helping the Senator out in 
drafting his bill. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ator out. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield for a question. 

Mr. STANLEY. As I understand there is no question now, 
however, between the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from 
Washington that a subsidiary company operating a ship could 
under the terms of the bill participate in its benefits, notwith- 
standing the parent company was engaged in the production of 
the freight that is carried? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it the purpose of this bill to 
prevent the payment of subsidy to the owner of a vessel for car- 
rying his own products whether that vessel is operated by him 
directly or by some subsidiary company? 

Mr. STANLEY. But the United States Steel Corporation 
does not operate any ships, and I think it highly probable that 
the Standard Oil Co. does not. I do not know with certainty 
as to that; but I know that the company operating the ships 
on the Great Lakes which carry the ore of the steel corporation 


I would be helping the Sen- 
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entirely is not the United States Steel Corporation itself, but a 
shipping company whose stock is owned by the steel corporation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Kentucky 
need not take my time nor his in reference to that phase of the 
matter, because I am willing to accept any amendment that will 
eliminate that possibility so far as ownership is concerned. We 
do not intend to give a subsidy to the owner of a ship, whether 
it is operated by him directly or through a subsidiary company, 
for carrying his own products. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator will pardon me, my question 
is not directed to what the committee or the Senator from 
Washington intend, but what the bill now authorizes. When 
the white slave act was under consideration in Congress, Sen- 
ator after Senator said it meant one thing, but it was not in 
the act, and the Supreme Court said it meant another. The 
same thing occurred with reference to the pure food law; one 
thing was intended, according to the statement of the proponents 
of the bill, but another thing was in the bill. 

I should like to ask one other question because I am very 

much interested in this matter. Is there anything in this bill 
to cover the case of a common directorate or common stock- 
holding in carrying companies and industrial companies by 
which indirectly the shipping cormpany may profit by the carry- 
ing of its own freight? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think we have gone into 
the matter of stock ownership, and so on. I want to call 
attention now to some facts as to our ships which are engaged 
in the foreign trade, 

Mr. STANLEY, One other question. I am sure if the ques- 
tion-of stock ownership is not gone into and if the bill is not 
fortified by providing, as the Senator from Iowa has suggested, 
against joint directorates and common ownership of stock, and 
against an actual common interest, the fruit companies, the 
Standard Oil Co., the steel company, and every other company 
that is both an industrial and a carrying company will go 
through the meshes of the net. What I wanted to know was 
whether the safeguard provided in the bill is anything more 
than mere words? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The experts who framed the 
bill have gone into detail; they have studied it from every 
angle, and they have tried in the best possible way to meet 
every condition of that kind which the Senator suggests. 

They may not haye met every condition, but they have tried 
to do so. If the Senator will study the terms of the bill, he will 
find that they have gone into what might be called minute de- 
tails in order to prevent the evasion of the purpose of the bill. 
However, if the Senator can suggest any such provision that he 
. thinks is not made I do not think there would be any hesitation 
about accepting it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am like the Senator from Iowa; I think it 
is very wise to put in such a provision in case the bill should 


pass. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I think the Senator will find 
that the provisions of the bill are adequate. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have read the bill fairly carefully ; that is, 
I have read it in a casual way as a Senator would who is not a 
member of the committee, and I do not mean to quote it ver- 
batim; but I do not recall anything more than a mere state- 
ment that a company which carries its own products shall not 
participate in the benefits of the bonus, or whatever you may 
choose to call it—the subsidy—provided in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator will find the 
definitions and details to prevent payment being made in such 


cases. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not recall any details that afford suf- 
cient protection, and I wish to get the Senator's opinion. Does 
the Senator believe that the bill as now written will prevent 
either a subsidiary company or a company which is owned 
through a joint-stock ownership or other device from partici- 
pating in the benefits of this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do think so. I am going to say 
frankly that personally I doubt the wisdom of it, and I will tell 
‘the Senator why. 

Mr. STANLEY. Does the Senator—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, just wait; let me answer 
this question in my own way. The Standard Oil Co., as I will 
point out here in a moment, owns a large number of tankers. 
They are flying the American flag. They carry the oll of the 
Standard Oil Co. They will get no subsidy. Those ships are 
not going to last forever. What is going to happen? When one 
of those ships wears out and they want another one, they are 
going to build it under the British flag and put it under the 
British flag; and when another one wears out and they have 
to replace it, they are not going to build it and put it under our 
flag. They are going to build it and put it under a foreign flag, 


and so on; and it will not be very many years until these ships 
that are absolutely essential in time of war will be under a 
foreign flag, and if we get into trouble and need these ships we 
can not take them. In deference, however, to the sentiment that 
there seems to be against giving a subsidy to these ships, we 
have put this provision in the bill and excluded them from it. 
If it has not gone far enough, I hope the Senators will suggest 
some provision to go further, because as the bill is framed it 
is the intention not to give subsidy to those vessels. 

Mr. STANLEY. If the Senator will pardon me, I thoroughly 
understand that that is the intention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, let us not take any fur- 
ther time on it to-night. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to understand the Senator clearly. 
Does the Senator mean to state that the language in this bill 
will prevent a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., of the United 
Fruit Co., or of the Steel Corporation, operating ships, from 
participating in this benefit? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
stand it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. I should like to ask whether, under the 
terms of this measure, the Standard Oil Co., for instance, could 
take advantage of this cheap money in building its ships? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. The Senate committee also 
reported an amendment prohibiting the loan of any of this 
money for the building of ships to carry the products of the 
owners of the vessel. We have met a good many of these sus- 
picious things, or tried to, at any rate. 

Here is the situation regarding our ships in the foreign trade: 
There are 452 ships, of 2,518,206 tons, privately owned in the 
foreign trade. Of these there are 268, of 1,664,750 tons, carry- 
ing oil in bulk or otherwise devoted exclusively to carrying car- 
goes owned by the owners of the ships. Under the shipping 
bill there would be no compensation paid on these ships. This 
leaves 184 vessels, of 853,456 tons, operating in the foreign 
trade. Of these, 65 are passenger ships, of 838,014 tons, and 
119 are cargo vessels, of 515,442 tons; 44 of these passenger 
ships, of 1,833,031 tons, and 61 cargo ships, of 180,568 tons, are 
engaged in the West Indian and Caribbean trades, leaving 21 
passenger ships, of 154,983 tons, and 58 cargo ships, of 334,874 
tons, engaged in the ocean overseas trade. But this is not all 
of these 65 passenger ships. Twenty-one, of 99,383 tons, and, 
of the 119 cargo ships, 31, of 162,538 tons, are vessels owned by 
persons who use them largely for carrying products of their 
own. Assuming that these ships would be used to the extent of 
one-half of their capacity for carrying the products of their 
owners, we have a total of 288,322 tons of passenger ships and 
484,178 tons of cargo ships eligible to a subsidy under this bill, 
or 722,495 tons in all. This would take, in round numbers, 
$3,500,000 a year. 

Of the 17 overseas passenger ships, 5 belong to the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co., on the north trans-Atlantic route; 
2 belong to the Oceanic Steamship Co., now running between 
San Francisco and Australia and receiving a special postal pay 
or subsidy nearly three times what they would receive under 
this bill; 2 belong to the China Mail, running between San 
Francisco and the Orient; 1 belongs to Stephenidis, and runs 
between New York and Constantinople; and the other 4 run 
between the Atlantic and Pacific ports for the Pacific Mail, but 
are considered foreign going because they touch at Mexican 
ports. From this it will be seen that our privately owned ship- 
ping in the foreign trade is small in amount. 

The United Fruit Co., the United States Steel Corporation, 
and W. R. Grace & Co. are large owners of these ships, it 18 
true. They may be more or less connected with each other. 
They can maintain their ships and do maintain them in com- 
petition with foreign ships largely because they carry the prod- 
ucts of their other businesses. This bill is not for the aid of 
these large companies, but it is intended to promote the estab- 
lishment of new companies that will compete with these com- 
panies as well as with foreign companies. This bill is in the 
interest of smaller capital units in the shipping business. It is 
intended to give those who may want to go into shipping a fight- 
ing chance to compete in foreign trade. 

How, then, can anyone who regards the facts say that this 
bill aids the shipping trusts? I can not understand it. I do not 
like to think that it is said to deceive the people. If there are 
any shipping trusts they are under the British flag, and they 
will be aided by our failure to pass this bill. In any event, 
I would rather pay a little something to wealthy American 
shipping interests and keep the freight money at home, employ 
American seamen, and haye American ships to help pay our 


I do think so. I do so under- 
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taxes and bear the burdens of our Government than to pay out 
all the freight money to rich foreign companies that pay none 
of our taxes and share none of our burdens, 

Agriculture needs this. bill more than any other industry in 
the country. This is my honest opinion; but I will state why 
I think so, and I should like some one to point out where I 
am wrong and wherein the farmer will be injured by this Iegis- 
lation. 

The farmer must have cars to get his products to the home 
market. He must have ships to get his surplus products to 
world markets. Why? If we have no American merchant 
marine, he is dependent upon a foreign merchant marine. If 
that merchant marine is diverted to war needs, the American 
farmer suffers. This was true in the Boer War, to which we 
were not a party. English ships were withdrawn from our 
trade, and rates went up, and farmers’ prices went down. 
When the World War began the farmer suffered most. Rates 
for transporting his products went up from 100 to 1,100 per 
cent, and were reflected in lower prices for his products, both 
at home and abroad. The farmer whe must depend upon his 
neighbor for the plowing of his land or the reaping of his 
crop is in a bad way. If anyone must suffer from delay, he is 
the one. The same is true of shipping. The British ship will 
favor British trade and commerce. 

Right here let me give a striking instance that occurred 
before the war, showing how that is done. 

Before the war Argentina wanted to buy 50 locomotives. 
Bids were called for. British and American bidders made 
proposals. The American proposal was the lowest. The only 
way to get these locomotives to Argentina was over a British 
line running from this country to Argentina or over a British 
line running from London to Argentina. What was done? 
The British line from this country to Argentina asked the 
American bidder $3 a ton more freight than the line from 
London asked of the British bidder. What was the result? 
The result was, of course, that the Americans could not fur- 
nish the locomotives for Argentina. That trade, which ought 
to have come to this eountry, went to England. How the 
laboring men of the country ean oppose legislation of this kind, 
looking toward the building up of industries here, I do not 
know; I can not understand. 

Take that one instance: Those engines are largely labor— 
labor in the mine, labor in the factory, labor in the manufac- 
turing and building of the locomotives. If those engines had 
been furnished by this country, if we had had American. ship- 
ping so that we could have carried those engines to Argentina 
at a lower rate and helped the American manufacturers make 
good their bid, then not only would our ships have had that 
business, but the American laborer would have built these 
engines, and mined the mineral necessary for making the iron, 
and all that sort of thing. 

That just illustrates what happens in manufacturing lines. 
The same thing would be true of the farmer. Take it out in 
our country: We raise a lot of apples out there: British Co- 
lumbia raises apples. Suppose we want to ship apples from 
our section over to London, and there are two British lines, 
and we have no Ameriean shipping. Who will be favored? 
Why, of course the British Columbia apple raiser will be 
favored in lower rates and in quicker service. If any delay 
must occur, our people will have to suffer it. If we have no 
ships, our farmer must get to market when and as he can, 
and if British ships can better serve themselves and their people 
by carrying the produets of other farms, our farmers will be 
without transportation. 

An American merchant marine is of more benefit to agri- 
culture than to any other industry because of the character of 
the products of the farm. A couple of months ago the apple 
farmers of our State faced almost total loss of their crops. 
Why? Because they could not get cars to carry apples te 
market. 

The coal man and the lumberman were suffering, but their 
coal and lumber were not rotting. They would keep for 
months until cars could be had. Not se with the apples. So, 
if there are no ships at the seaboard to take our surplus prod- 
uets to the markets of the world, not only do we get nothing 
for the surplus but the entire production is badly affected; 
and here, again, the farmer suffers more than anyone else. 
If his products are blocked at the seaboard from a lack of 
ships, not only does the price go down but the product itself 
rots and wastes away. 

The products of the manufacturer can be stored indefinitely. 
Not so with the products of the farm. This was clearly shown 
when the World War broke out. Millions of tons of farm prod- 


ucts. were piled an the docks in the ports of the country, 
waiting for ships to take them to markets that were crying out 
for them. The few ships that were available demanded ex- 
orbitant freight rates, and the cheap shipping that the farmer 
had had under a foreign flag became the dearest. transporta- 
tion in his hour of need and brought upon him hundreds of 
millions of loss. These are facts within the knowledge of all. 

Can there be any doubt but that the farmer is more vitally 
affected by the lack of ocean transportation than- anyone else? 
Is it best for him to be wholly dependent upon foreign ship- 
ping, even if it should be a little cheaper for the time being? 
Surely not. If there is but one great foreign shipping fleet 
and there will be but one if we fail to build up our merchant 
marine—its rates will not be cheap in the end. Trusts and 
combines will flourish over which we will have no control. 
If the farm products of another country whose flag the ships 
fly compete with the products of our farmers in the markets 
of the world, our farmers will be at their mercy. If any 
products are to be delayed in getting to the markets, ours 
will be the ones to suffer. Surely no one will question that 
fact. It is simply the working of human nature and tlie 
law of self-preservation. If we will shut our eyes against 
prejudice, overlook the fact that some one else may make a 
little money, weigh the situation and the needs of the farmer, 
and measure the benefits that will come to him. by having a 
full and adequate supply of ships under a friendly flag to 
take his surplus products to market when they ought to get 
there and to aid in opening up new markets for him, I am 
sure the farmer will not only favor but he will urge and 
insist upon such steps as may be necessary to attain this 
great thing. I have two small orchards. They produce all 
I have to sell; and so I am looking at this matter not only 
as a citizen of our country but from the standpoint of the 
actual farmer and from the standpoint of selfish interests. 

The House inserted a provision that the amount of com- 
pensation to be paid out must be appropriated each year. The 
Commerce Committee has stricken this provision. Senators 
throw up their hands in horror at this amendment, and cry 
out that Congress is abdicating its functions and losing its 
control over this fund. This is said to be a terrible thing; 
and yet those who do this proposed to displace the shipping 
bill and take up a bill that appropriated outright $100,000,000 
und put it in the hands of a board of three, to be spent from 
time to time as this board deems best. Of course this is no 
argument one way or the other, but it throws: a flood: of light 
upon the motives of the opposition. 

This provision is a good one or a bad one. If we hope to 
make a market for our ships by inducing men to go into the 
shipping business, we must make it certain that. they, will get 
the compensation promised. Capital is timid. It must be 
sure of its ground. Men will not invest in shipping if they 
must await the uncertain action of Congress, and we can not 
compel them to do so. Men will not loan money to others to 
invest in ships if there is any doubt about the Government 
keeping its contract. We are sure Congress will carry out 
a contract made according to the law, and yet I do not know; 
if the attitude of those who oppose the striking out of this 
provision means anything, it means that they would not favor 
earrying out such a contract. 

I meant what I said in the report on this bill, and this 
debate shows that I was right. This amendment is vital to 
the bill. The President considers it so, and justly so. He 
proposes to deal honestly with the people. He could accept 
this provision, remove much opposition to the bill, and have 
the people still think they have something substantial. He 
knows they would not have. He does not propose to fool them 
in this way. He is going to be honest with them. If this 
amendment is defeated, the bill amounts to nothing. No in- 
vestments will be made under it. It would better not be passed. 
If there is no doubt of Congress carrying out any contract 
made, what is gained by leaving the matter to uncertainty? 
It will cost no more to make the matter certain. No money 
will be paid out except under contract, and for the service 
rendered. 

We are told that we do not need any aid, and to let our 
shipping go on and it will grow and prosper. We did this 
for 50 years, with the result that we had only 15 ships in 
the overseas trade when the war broke out in 1914. If our 
shipping did not grow then what is there to lead us to think 
it will grow now? There is every indication to the contrary. 
Our shipping is being laid up now, and more and more the 
foreign ship is taking our commerce. Ships are being built 
abroad not only for the home trade but for us also. 
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I have here a quotation from Fair Play, an English journal, 
the issue of January 25, 1923, which calls attention to the 
large amount of building which has been done this last year. I 
ask that this may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Fair Play, January 25, 1923.] 


During the year 1922 there have been launched in Great Britain and 
Ireland 235 merchant vessels of 1,031,081 tons, namely, 208 steamers 
of 950,516 tons, 17 motor vessels of 78,341 tons, and 10 barges of 
2,224 tons. These vessels have been built of steel. The output repre- 
sents 41.8 per cent of the world’s papot for 1922, as compared with 
85.5 per cent in 1921 and 58 per cent in 1913. 

Of the tonnage launched during the year 762,769 tons are for regis- 
tration in Great Britain and Ireland, and 268,312 tons, 26 per cent of 
the total tonnage, are for owners residing abroad. This percentage, 
although much lower than that for the previous year, is still higher than 
the pre-war figures, which, for the five years 1909-1913, gave an average 
of 224 per cent. Of the tonnage launched in 1922, 97,600 tons are for 
Dutch owners, 43,757 tons for French owners, 33,092 tons for owners 
in the British Dominions overseas, and 26,715 tons for Spanish owners. 

The returns for 1922 show that 91 vessels of between 5,000 and 
10,000 tons each and 17 vessels of 10,000 tons and upward were 
launched. The following are the largest: 


Tons. 
lA A. 6. ec beg ers hse ae dea ane ambien et 20, 000 
Cmte Verde or a ee a mee AAD O OA 18, 000 
OY (tA IE AES Le oe See SEN Dah bit Oars oe UE Bae ee eS EN 16, 300 
PES UE ie Ra iad Sa ST aS. ae Te ie E PERT ER — 15, 550 
Veendam BER SEES A A ER tS RE OAS Ri RAD ENE „434 
MN aS SRE E E EA eae Aa eae he MLE Lee Bek ee he 15, 434 


It will be noticed that while in the last two years English shipping 
men haye been crying out for the United States to scrap its ships 
because there was such a terrible surplus of tonnage in the world, 
the same British shipping men have continued to build, as the above 
figures show; and it will be noticed that the tonnage built for regis- 
tration in Great Britain and Ireland alone last year, 762,769 tons, is 
greater than the total amount which Great Britain built for herself 
and all her customers in 1908, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we must aid our 
shipping to get its pluce in the world trade or we will have 
none at all, We would better face that fact squarely and man- 
fully. Our great rival used heroic measures to bring her ship- 
ping to its strong position. We must do so, too, Our task is 
far more difficult because of the long training and strong posi- 
tion of our competitors. They have their business agencies 
and connections, banking facilities, trained personnel, and the 
cooperation of their Government, which is trying to build it up 
instead of tear it down. We must have a personnel, make 
trade connections, establish agencies, create banking facilities, 
and build up our shipping in the face of the competition of 
this grown-up marine and with the opposition of many of our 
people and public officials and the spur of party advantage. 

They say sell our ships now. We can not do it unless we 
sell abroad or to a few strong companies at home. We do not 
want to favor a few companies. We want to encourage the 
formation of many companies. We want to multiply the num- 
ber of owners of ships rather than to diminish them. To de- 
feat this bill is to play into the hands of any trusts there are 
and to enlarge the profits of the rich and strong. Those who 
inveigh most against the rich and the trusts, in my judgment, 
would aid them most by defeating this bill. 

The man who fights this bill fights the battle of British 
shipping. He may not intend it so, but the only fear British 
shipping has that we will build up a large merchant marine to 
share with them the carrying trade of the world grows out of 
the possibility of our doing something to aid shipping. That 
British interests are doing everything they can to defeat this 
legislation I have no doubt, even if I can not prove it. Through 
their interlocking interests and connections with our financial, 
business, and transportation institutions they exert an uncon- 
scious, if not a direct, influence upon individual and public 
sentiment. Many of the arguments advanced here were first 
advanced in British journals. I do not blame them for what 
they do. They are fighting for their own interests, and I need 
no proof that they are doing so. The fact that they think this 
bill will injure them is conclusive proof to me that it will 
help us.. 

I may not be able to show to the satisfaction of anyone that 
it costs more to construct and operate our ships than it does 
foreign ships: Hundreds of pages of testimony have been 
taken, from which anyone seeking evidence to support any par- 
ticular conclusion can find it. I believe it does cost more to 
operate our ships. I believe we do pay higher wages. Here 
are some facts: 

I asked an expert of the Shipping Board to prepare a state- 
ment with reference to wages paid on British ships and the 
wages paid on American ships, and he has furnished it to me. 
I ask to have this inserted in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
Comparison of British and American ships’ wages by similar types of 
ups, ee total crew cost and relationship between officer and 


[Taken from recent pay. rolls conversion of Brittsh pound at 34.65. 


ä — * 


Mr. JONES of Washington. This does not give the details, 
the number of men, and all that sort of thing, but I have here 
several statements, data taken from the pay rolls of the various 
ships, British and American, which give the number of men 
and the amount paid to each one. It is rather long, yet it fur- 
nishes facts which, it seems to me, can not be controverted and 
which establish beyond controversy the difference in the wages 
paid American seamen operating American ships and those paid 
seamen operating British ships. The date of these statements 
is the date of the paper showing the wages paid, I ask that 
these may be printed as appendices to my remarks, not inserted 
here, but at the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Ohair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix C to Appendix G.) 

Mr. HEFLIN. May I ask the Senator how much longer we 
are to stay in session and whether we are to have an executive 
session ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We are going to have an execu- 
tive session and I shall be through in just a little while. 

I believe it does cost more to build ships in our yards, I 
think the facts clearly prove all this, but I am not going to try 
to point out the proof. There are some facts no one can deny 
which to my mind are conclusive of this question. We did not 
build ships and we did not operate ships in the foreign trade 
for 50 years before the World War. Since that war closed our 
foreign trade is more and more being carried in foreign ships, 
our own people are building ships in foreign shipyards, and our 
ships are being laid up in a greater proportion than any other 
ships. We do not, under present conditions, hold our own 
with our competitors. This convinces me that our shipping 
must have help to survive. 

You can wander in the field of theory, speculation, suspicion, 
fear, doubt, prejudice, and envy all you please, and you will 
always confront the fact that it took the need and stimulus of. 
war to start us to building and operating ships, and that, with 
the war closed, our rivals are taking the overseas transporta- 
tion away from us. We are drifting back to our position before 
the war, and these plain questions face each of us: Do you 
want an adequate merchant marine privately owned and oper- 
ated? Nearly all will answer “ yes.” Are you willing to do what 
may be necessary to have it? To that there must be an answer 
of “yes” or “no.” If “no,” that ends it; but if “yes,” then 
you will hesitate long before voting against this bill, which is 
the only practical, concrete proposal presented. As I have said 
before, it does not suit me in many particulars, but if it does 
not succeed it will not cost us much, and if it costs us the limit 
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we will have our merchant marine running as we desire, and I 
want a merchant marine so hard that I will gladly vote for any 
measure that holds out a reasonable hope of securing it. Every 
man who earnestly desires a merchant marine, it seems to me, 
can well do likewise. 

I do not know that this bill, if passed, will build uy an Ameri- 
can merchant marine and put it upon a permanent basis. No 
one can tell until it is tried. I think it will doit. If we do not 
pass it, I think I know what will happen. The organization 
created to deal with the chaotic problem turned over to this 
administration by the last one will disintegrate. Its efficiency 
will be destroyed. 

The Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
will become the haven of discredited and impecunious politicians 
and of persons scheming to defraud the Government by getting 
its property for a song or securing the allowance of stuffed and 
fraudulent claims. Our ships will rot at the wharves or be run 
at a great loss to the Treasury, and within 5 or 10 years the 
hundreds of millions of value we now have in our ships will be 
dissipated, our merchant marine will be gone, and our farmers, 
merchants, and industries will be at the mercy of foreign ship- 
ping. Of course there will be an honest difference of opinion as 
to whether or not this will be the condition, but from what I 
know of the situation there is no doubt about it in my mind. 
Whatever others may do, I can find no justification for my not 
supporting anything that offers a hope of avoiding such calami- 
tous results. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask that certain matter may be 
printed at the close of my remarks. I have here an address 
delivered by Mr, Plummer, of the Shipping Board, to the Na- 
tional Merchant Marine Association last evening, which I ask 
may be printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix H.) 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here an extract from a 
speech by ex-President Taft, delivered on September 30, 1909, at 
Seattle, Wash., which, it seems to me, is very appropriate at 
the present time. It presents arguments in favor of an Ameri- 
can merchant marine and of our doing something to aid it, 
very clearly and very concisely, I ask that that may be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix I.) 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have two other articles which 
I want printed as a part of my remarks. One is from the 
Manufacturers’ Record of February 1, 1923, entitled Why the 
South should favor subsidy for an American merchant marine.” 
The other is an article which struck me as a very clear and 
cogent argument in favor of the merchant marine, sent me by 
Hon. Winthrop L. Marvin. I ask that these may be printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix J and Appendix K.) 


APPENDIX A. 


Unrrzp Srares Lixzs, 
New York, January 9, 1923. 
Hon. Wesiæy L. Joxxs, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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Central and Sou merica, other e rou Horn 
the Straits of Ma p> ang 


: d was “fed” by steamship lines that operated on both 
sides of its terminals, and the “feeder” from the United States was 
which operated New York 


CCC Cen 
and on on the e, and between Panama, tral Ameri 
Mexico, and San Francisco on the Pacific. a 
In 1894 the contract between the Panama Railroad Co, and the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. expired by limitation, and, as the directors 
of the Panama Railroad Co. and of the Pacifie Mail § Co. 
could not agree upon & new form of contract, the Panama 
Co. established its own steamship line, operating between New York 
and Colon, its Altantic terminals; and also later established another 
steamship line, operating between Panama and San Francisco. Its 
line on the Atiantic was first named the “ Columbia Line,” and later 
the Panama Railroad Steamship Line.“ 


The stock control of the Panama Railroad Co. passed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States seme time during 1904, when the Govern- 


ment purchased the assets of the French Panama Canal Co., amo 
which were ineluded all but approximately 3,000 shares of the capita. 
stock of the Panama Railroad Co. 

From the inauguration of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line In 
1894 until the Government of the United States purchased centro! of 
the railroad company in 1904. the steamship line was operated solely 
as a feeder for the Panama Railroad. Its “ bookkeeping” proportion 
of the through rate for the haul on the Atlantic Ocean was purposely 
made low, so as to yield just a slight return over operating expenses, 
the idea being to increase the revenue of the railroad itself, which 
was the important factor in the through traffic between Europe and 
the United States and the West coast of Central and South America. 

Up to 1904 the rates between Europe and Central and South America, 
although ayya a greater Atlantic Ocean haul of 2,000 miles 
were always considerably lower than the rates between New York and 
Central and South America, and some of the European steamship com- 
panies that carried traffic Europe to Central and South America 
via Colon also operated steamships of foreign registry between New 
York and Colon, charging for the latter service much higher than they 
were charging for the haul on their steamers from Europe. This was 
due, first, to the fact that there was greater on for the 
European traffic, a — aa number of steamship lines being involved ; 
and, second, to the policy of charging all that the traffic would stand. 


; dir 
retary of War, no rate could be increased except when justified by 
ditio and no rate, when decreased, could later in- 


j by operating 22 

up to the completion of the Panama Canal, the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Line, which had, with one or two exceptions, al- 
ways operated at a slight profit, continued to operate at a profit, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was oonga to ech A employees of the 
Sorru ant York and the Canal 


the supp 
rates volved a reduction from the regular tariff, and in 
tances resulted actual loss. It was able to do this 
and operate at a profit, because of the g X quant d ef commercial 
cargo that it handled a pean rates. It did not have sufficient 
facilities to enable it to the commercial cargo that was of- 
fered, and it was obliged to give preference on its steamers to all 
ments for account of the Government, with the result that not 
was considerable commercial diverted to its competitors but it 
many instances was obliged to turn over to its competitors cargo that 
had been tendered by shippers but which had been shut out for poor- 
Government cargo. 
CCC 
8 p Line were devoted to the transportation of war- 
tion with the war industries and other 
that period, and subsequently, when rates 
throughout the world were Increased 200 per cent and 300 per cent, 
merely because the traffie could stand it, no rate was ever increased by 
the e ee. ae 3 t es was ee oy in- 
creased operating expenses. Subsequent to the termination o war 
rows business that had been 


Canal, 
tion and the lesser number of handlings, and of the local 
that competition the Panama Railroad Steam- 


ship e has been o to fight for its share with other steamship 

lines o; ting on the A tic, some of which are of foreign registry. 
The loss of this good-paying through traffic is the principal cause of 

the deficit from which the Panama d Steamship ne has suf- 


fered within the past two years and the substitution in its place of 
ore traffic that is carried at ruinous rates in competition with other 


es. 
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commercia. its stockholders were private - 


dgment, without direction from anyone, as to 3 
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The operation of the United States Lines, to which I was trans- 
ferred a little over a gar ago with the approval of the Secretary of 
War, is an entirely different proposition. In its efforts to secure 
business the Panama Railroad Steamship Line competed with other 
lines that had approximately the same kind of tonnage and facilities 
to offer to shippers. In the United States Lines we are in exactly the 
reverse tion, in that we are not able to offer to shippers anything 
like the facilities that our competitors, most of whom operate steamers 
of foreign registry, are able to offer. We have but one real steamer, 
the steamship George Wash on, and even that steamer is not to be 


com with many of the large steamers of our competitors, The 
rest of our fleet can not be compared in size, speed, or capacity with 
even the steamers of our foreign competitors: even 


should it be determined to continue the Government operation of the 
United States Lines, success can not 5 be expected until a 
bull poem is gurated that will place in its service steamers 
of as high and satisfactory a type as ure being operated by our foreign 
competitors in this strictly American traffic. 

If the Panama Railroad Steamship Line had been obliged to meet 
with such severe competition as the United States Lines meets ey 
day and with the same kind of inadequate facilities as are posse 
by the United States Lines, the Panama Railroad Steam 

never have been operated at a profit, except possibly 


Line 
ng the 


could 
few months of the war, when American steamships had a monopoly 
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of all traffic from the United States because of foreign steamships 


being commandeered by foreign admiralties. 

In the operation of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line its directors 
and officers are able to exercise their own judgment as to the salaries 
that should be paid to its officials and anpe ees, settlements of claims 

for damage to cargo, accidents, etc., whic ey would not be allowed 
to exercise if the corporation were operated, as is the United States 
Lines, as a direct branch of the Government. 

The business 1 of its directors and officers is used on all occa- 
sions, haying re; solely to the best interests of the corporation, and 
without being affected in the slightest degree by fear as to whether or 
not that ju ent may run counter to special Government laws or 
regulations, as is required of the Shipping Board and its subsidiaries, 


Very respectfully yours, 
se sah fe T. H. ROSSBOTTOM. 


APPENDIX B. 


UNITED STATES LINES, 
New York, January 12, 1923. 


My Dear SENATOR; I have your letter of the 11th instant, and reply 

to your several inquiries as follows: 

uestion 1, What, in iy opinion, should be the type, speed, and ton- 
nage of vessels uired for the satisfactory Government operation of 
the United States Lines? 

Answer. The North Atlantic passenger service is the “ top notch” 
of all passenger pene operation. The Germans, in my opinion, 
have the best ideas as to the type of steamer to be operated, and that 
is 30,000 tons, 20-21 knots 3; , capable of carrying between 500 
and first class, approximately the same number of second class, 
and up to 1 third class in closed rooms, with freight accommoda- 

ns for between 3,500 and 4,000 tons, Vessels of this type will in 
the long run give more satisfactory results not only from a passenger 
and cargo but also from a financial viewpoint than larger steamers 
of the ‘ype of the steamship Majestic and steamship Leviathan. The 
German 1 is an improved George Washington, somewhat larger, and 
of from 3 to 4 knots greater speed. This is my ideal of a first-class 
trans-Atlantic liner, 

Europeans will travel second class; Americans do not care to do so 
because they don't want to travel on a steamer in which there is a class 
of 1 apparently superior to them. For that reason we are 
changing the steamship America, which is now a first-second-third class 
steamer, to a cabin type steamer, carrying one type of cabin passengers 
and third class. The cabin passengers will pay approximately the same 
rate as is now pom gn to second-class passengers. The steamship 
America, with a s of from 16 to 17 knots, a most satisfactory 
cabin ship, and in my judgment is the ideal type of steamer for the 
cabin trade. 

Our London service is an entirely different proposition. We are now 
operating with 5 steamers of the $02-foot that are capable of 14 
knots speed. They are about 100 feet too rt and 8 kn too slow. 
They can carry a little in excess of 100 cabin passengers; they should 
have good accommodations for not less than 200. Three of them have 
no third-class accommodations; they should have accommodations for 
not less than 100, and preferably 150, third class in rooms. With the 
latter type in the London trade, four steamers could operate on a 
weekly schedule where it now takes five; the increased speed would 
result in our securing the mall from the New York post office; and the 
additional passenger capacity could be expected to sufficiently increase 
the passenger revenue to make the line a profitable one. 

8 2. miyy a ery number of vessels operated by the Panama 
Railroad Steams: ne 

Answer. Up to Within a year ago the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line operated a total of 15 vessels, as follows: Ten passenger and cargo 
steamers, one 1 8 two 3 1 and wo ee 
coal bar, tow e ers. now operating on regular schedule 
seven steamer, the remainder of its fleet being tied up because of the 
depression in trade. 

“Question 8. aa the number of salaries of $10,000 and up, giving the 
amount of each, 

Answer. There are three salaries In excess of $10,000, two being $15,- 
000 and one $12,000. 

Question 4, What is my opinion of the suggestion that the ships of 
the Emergency 5 5 Corpora ion be Sneg over to me or to some other 
individual or single operating agenc; 

Answer. I do pot take much stock in this. The present officials of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation are saat the most experienced of 
steamship operators. No one individual could do as well as these ofi- 
cials are doing, and I can not see how any single operating agency 
could accomplish any more than those officials are now accomplishing. 

Question 5, What, In my opinion, should be done if we are to con- 
tinue Government ownership of our steamers and operate them by the 
Government or through operating yeas 

Answer. There are three kinds of service that must be considered— 
(1) the tramp-steamer service, (2) the cargo-liner service, (3) the 
combined passenger and cargo service. 

I do not see why the Government should £ into the tramping busi- 

It would be difficult to compete with the foreign tramps because 
of their very low operating costs, and nothing would be gained in the 
direction of establishing trade routes or r ar service. Let the for- 
eign shippers hunt for and take care of the tramp trade. 

The establishment and maintenance of regular trade routes by the 
operation of cargo and passenger liners is well worth while. 

The real question is, what do you mean by “ Government operation? 
s it merely operating the steamers, making the necessary repairs, and 
letting them wear themselves out? Or is it a question of operatin: 
what we have and planning new construction, just the same as al 


operator runs more of a risk—financial, legal, and business—than he 
does. under the present arrangement. 

If Government operation involves a construction policy, my idea 
is that the Government should get out of the steamship business as 
soon as it has established a balanced fleet and has something that it 
can sell to private steamship operators, and which those operators 
can afford to purchase. When the time for sale arrives, it should not be 
a question of saong up” private operators tọ make high bids for 
the steamers; it should be a question of accepting reasonable bids 
from responsible concerns, but tying up those concerns with the obli- 
gation to operate that particular trade route with American steamers 
for a definite number of years. I am rather hopeful that at the end 
of that period the trade will be so firmly intrenched that the operators 
will stick to American tonnage. 

Regardless as to which of these two plans is adopted, I can not see 
anything but confusion and heavier financial loss if 3 lines 
now operatin Suppi Board steamers on regular trade routes are 
replaced by direct Government operating agencies. It would, of course, 
be posna to establish the Government agencies to operate; but the 
building up of a business takes considerable time, and the agency and 
other arrangements that the present operators now haye abroad and 
the facilities they have acquired in the handling of steamers can not 
be taken from them at short notice and acquired by any direct Govern- 
ment operating agency. 

It all takes time and should not be attempted except it be definitely 
determined that the Government is to run American shipping as it 
operates, for instance, the Post Office, War, Navy, and other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

There are several other 8 that could be handled with advan- 
tage to American steamship interests, if you gentlemen of Congress 
would look into them carefully. They are as follows: 

(1) Reciprocity in the matter of licenses to steamship lines, For- 
eign steamship lines operate to the United States and are admitted 
here without any restriction whatever, Foreign governments require 
steamship lines secure licenses before they can engage in the pas- 
senger traffic. Unheard of difficulties are encountered when applica- 
tions are made on behalf of American lines. All sorts of obstacles 
are pipes in the way, and in many instances licenses are never 


nted. 

(2) The booking of passage on steamships of fore stry b 
Government officials and employees traveling at the pen 0 the 
Government of the United States instead of on American steamships— 
a condition practically unheard of with citizens of foreign countries. 

(8) The a pron of the policy of foreign governments in uirin 
that their mail matter be forwarded by steamers flying the of 
their country—rigidly adhered to, regardless as to the extent to 
which the mail might be delayed. The mail revenue, lu many instances, 
with American steamship lines changes a deficit into a profit. 

(4) Allowing immigrants to enter the United States at the rate of 
20 per cent per month for 5 months, instead of at the rate of 10 

r cent per month for 10 months, results in the control of this traffic 
y Steamship lines of foreign registry. The adoption of a 10 per cent 
per month plan would correct this condition. 

(5) A tendency on the part of Government officials to construe 
navigation, tariff, and similar laws in a reasonable way, as Congress 
undoubtedly intended, instead of compelling American steamship oper- 
ators to comply strictly with various interpretations of the law, all 
8 increase operating expenses, would be a step in the right 


I trust this letter will give you the information that you desire. 
If it does not, I shall be d to be of any further Phere Be by to you. 


Very sincerely yours, eS 
Hon. WesLey L. Jones . H. Rossgorrom, General Manager. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


— 


APPENDIX C. 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
ew York, January 29, 1923. 
Hon. WSUnT L, JONES, à 
Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dran Senator: I am inclosing two copies of additional compari- 
sons of American and British and e and No jan steamers 
engaged in similar trades—the figures being taken directly off the pay 
rolls as the ships arrived at the port of New York. The date stated on 
these memoranda is the date of Paying off. 

You will observe that one of the American-British statements com- 
pares the wages of an American with a British white crew—the other 
of an American with a British crew composed chiefly of Lascars— 
East Indians. It is significant that 84 members of the American white 
crew in this case recelved a total pay of $2,742.50 a month, while the 
partly British but chiefly Lascar crew of 69 of the British steamer re- 
ceived only $1,707.05—or more than $1,000 less for one ship per 
month. It is the practice of British shipowners in the East India 
and other trades wherever possible to match Lascar crews against 
American crews—the more effectively to drive our ships off the ocean. 

Other comparisons are being made from day to day and will be for- 
warded to you as completed. 

Sincerely yours, WINTHROP L. MARVIN, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, January 14, 1923. 
Comparison of pay rolls, American and British cargo ships. 
AMERICAN STBAMSHIP “ WINONA,” OF PHILADELPHIA, 


(4,964 gross tons, 3,084 net tons, oil burner.) 


Pay 

per month. 
T frot ... a sn cnn T——TT— . n E a 8160. 00 
CT%%%%VyVyyTTTfhVſV:!!.!!:.!!.. Lay SSSR Cao Sts Tab pie 140. 00 
r ii a et ee ae 125. 00 
PE Oy PROBA EER BaD SII A EELU BEEF E im eo te Ie aS SOS 90. 00 
SSN a ns ed rein x... ̃ cena eee den 65. 00 
5 iehie -aenthens AG: o A RERO ee — 275.00 
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Pay Pay 
per month, PEATA b per month. 
2 ordinary seamen, at $40_.---.---------_-----_---_---- 80. 00 Be RIL ae ee Se a ee ee 10. 50 
1 chief 8 17:7... PE ede Sat Fe ETO OH eee ee S GERIA 888.00 
1 first assistant engineer s , e TT 79. 20 
1 second assistant engineer 140.00 | —— — — 
1 third assistant engineer——.— 125.00] 50 455. 10 
S\Ghlere, At T so ones i ee N 195. 00 LASCARS—STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT, 
2 water tendare cv 130. 00 1 25. 50 
3 po Say TRO BRE ET EA NOR RSI PY i 22. 50 
ls Fr:: ... ̃ gee ey PAOLO. 1 13. 50 
1 ebe I RE A E A a oe Bee SS 90. 00 4 42. 00 
1 eecond eK... 70. 00 | — 
3 mess boys, at $35.---------- 105. 00 7 103. 50 
EN ͤ ᷣ—. ————— Bais 100. 704 Total . 
— — 0 Day per: month. 22. 222 --- 1,865.58 
31 Total pay per month 2, 57. 50 On basis of pound sterling $4. 47. 
BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ TREGENNA,” OF Sr. IVES, On basis of rupee=30 cents. 
241 t % 2 
(5 gross tons, 3,200 net tons, coal burner.) Pay Amici Sreausaie O N ASSOCIATION, | 
per month. ew Tork, Septem der 7, Izz. 
1 first mate $105. 08 AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 
1 second mate 81.73 | Steamship “ Sabotawan,” 41 ship, of New York G Board), 
1 1 oer DF: 5 5 4,834 gross tons, 3,045 net tons, oil burne 
12 S 83.71 MEDITERRANEAN TRADE. Pay 
7 able) einen, at % oo oe aos 826. 90 per month, 
e ae Dynes A ee | een x oft eager te mor $160. 00 
en . es Sneaks 109274 | I pecan nate os y ee ee 40. 00 
1 second assistant engineer 19,89! e arian Mine cea aeons 125. 00 
1 third assistant engineer 60.71 | 1 radio operator C 90, 00 
2 donkey men, at 853.71 107.42 | 1 carpenter-boatswain ----.-.-------------------------= 65. 00 
1 oiler and flreman 222 51:87 || G-able seamen, e x.. 330. 00 
12 firemen and coal passers, at $49.04 588.48 | 2 ordinary seamen, at $45----------------------------- 90. 00 
1 ste 9 0 * ——U—᷑—.———Pæꝛu—.ꝝ————.—.—— sraz 1 chief E L oe ing E N E L aae O 
AER wh i es oe eka E E E EEDI S A RE EAB IER SCIA e ents . rst assista AA E NES AEPS eS 8 
3 ger Set T E R SRS RPA i845] 1 PEE AMEN ORE ee 49.68 
86 Total pay per month 2, 028. 28 3 188. 00 
On basis of pound sterling—$4.67. 3 172. 50 
— 2 100. 00 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1 7 5 88 
New York, September 8, 1922. 1 70. 00 
Comparison of pay rolls, American and British cargo ships, New York- | 3 messboys, at 585 105. 00 
East India trade, roy 55 
31 Total [tN ES A ee a ke 492. 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “THE LAMBS,” OF NEWARK. 9 — * 
(Shipping Board; 6,629 gross tons; 4,122 net tons; oil burner.) AMERICAN BTBAMEHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Pay New York, August 1}, 1922, 
AMERICAN SAHIP WAGES. 
per month, z 
neat intestate . EERS Steamship “ Rotarian,” cargo ship, of Tacoma 8 Board), 4,747 
AE E Taa P ESNS ZEEE mr E S A | gross tons, 2,925 net tons, oil burner 
T- d MA aos eee ES O E E S EA 130. 00 WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA TRADE. 
ee aa ir eee 90. 00 Pay 
1 earpenter — 70. 00 per month 
1 boatswain ak 65.00] 1 $160. 00 
6 able seamen, at 555 830.00 | 1 140. 00 
2 ordinary seamen, at $40. 80.00 | 1 125. 00 
1 chief engineer — Rae 240.00 | 1 90. 00 
1 first assistant engineer 165.00 | 1 boatswi 65. 00 
1 second assistant — 2 145.00 | 6 able seamen, at 855 330. 00 
1 third assistant engineer_ 130,00 | 2 ordinary seamen, at 840 80. 
r a S RE 1906:00] 1- purser. aana a a 90. 00 
3 eee 15 ———.—.———————— e lo enue et cee een ee 230, 00 
2 5 c RNS EER E IEA EE S ESAN E ASE — 100.00] 1 first assistant engineer 100. 00 
le “4 steward r. S ches tein e aaa — 105.00] 1 second assistant engineer 140. 00 
1 on . ——. AE ESE —— —„— 90. 00 1 third assistant en — — —e— 125. 00 
1 peCond COO apiece Spas TO 00.1 -Soora at SOG a eo a ae 195. 00 
8 meara, at $80-5.23 a aac os ee 105.00 | 3 firemen, at S555 eg Eo ATO 
Will der per mootne S E Sesto lt sea er ee ae 
BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ LORENZO,” OF LONDON. 1 cook MMM 90. 00 
4 A 1 second cook ....---~...---- mennene m i 70. 00 
Ellerman,” Wilson Line Ges afte 3 gross’ tons, 8,753 net tons; 3 messboys, at 885— rn oa ae 105. 00 
: Pa 32 Total mend... iaaa 
3 it per ine FOS pay per ———ů— 2. 572. 50 
1 first mate... a „ „„«c4„%“ ea aae aa: SX 18. 2 
1 second ——.—.———.—.———— 9120.14 VVV 
eas ooa ee eea ĩ VV amine teh a a 2 Tort, 
4 cerpen ter aa ee 2 teams hip na, cargo ship, of New York, 4,596 gross t 
5 apprentices (receive no wages), os. s3 z net tons, oil burner. ii e 
( TTTTTTCT0TGT0T0T0TCdFvTTT0T0TTPT—T—T—T—T—— aoe 158. 69 EUROPAN TRADE. 
1 second engineer — — 118.46 
1 third engineer 5 96. 11 
1 fourth engineer 78. 28 1 first mate nnn ie ne nn een wcʃ4 
1 fifth engineer 78. 760 1 eecond mat „„ 
eee cae 78:28] 1 third Mite- y wees e 
PE r N ae eS 
16 e ee 
LASCARS—DECK DEPARTMENT. 1 boatewain.— hn nn ne ne 
1 boatswain, 0 ———.————2———ꝰö.—.—. 18.00} $ ordinary seamen, at §40_—.-----2---=--=2-w2-a2a aa 
r r engines annonce 
23 able seamen, at 8——————.——— 319. 60:|. aoon assistant engineer 
2 cleaner (lapas) - 6.60 [ 1 third assistant engineer 
21 200. 71 j- e Ve a m me 
LASCARS— ENGINE DEPARTMENT, Aae prenin WE 840555 TIE i S E E E O ETA 
ne,, a ciertac rte ries 1 
1 second oiler (tindal) 1 
1 No. 1 flreman 1 
I TTT 3 
TTT — 
TTT 
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FEBRUARY 9, 


AMERICAN . OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, September 2, 


BRITISH -SHIP WAGES. 


Steamship “ Kazembe,” cargo ship, of North SRo (Ellerman & Buck- 
nall Steamship Co., 


r (4,676 gross tons, 2,938 net Me coal burner.) 
EAST INDIA TRADE, 


saseses,228 
SBSPSRe2essSGus 


— — 
ee — 


15 | 
= 
LASCARS—DECK DEPARTMENT. 
4 | Quartermasters (seacanny), at 55 rupees... .. 5 
1 Boatswain ( 5157275 17. 
1 | First mate (ti 3 . 
1 | Second mate (tindal) 5 
11S. „ 
1 8 ar eS er 9 8 1 — 
4 Seamen, at 25 rupees... Š 
2| Seamen, at 23 rupees... G6. 07=13. 34 
1 | Seaman 
3 | Seamen, at 20 — @5. 80 17. 40 
2 Seamen, at 18 rupees... 5.2210. 44 
1 | Tapass ( 8 6.38 
Ey 200. 39 
= 
37 1,016.57 
— 
17. 40 
10.15 
8.70 
8.12 


b 
Donkey men and oilers, at 28 rupees. 
Firemen, at 23 By asso 3 
Trimmers 


12 


1 Balance paid by Marconi Co. 


Pound tore Tit 
Rupes 29 cen 
Hongkong dollar 54 cents, 


— 


APPENDIX D. 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, July 26, 1928. 
AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 
“ ence Hall,” 0 8 of Philadelphia 
ene deu gross tone, 3076 ne 9 mera a 
BUROPRAN TRADE. 


Pay 

per 20 

first mate „, ß $165. 00 

i second mate —-.-~..~-- meemin ean c ———— 145. 00 
Tee RC ² -.. RSE STA COLE OU ene 00 
1 radio o tor RA LEAS Gt ies tie NOR a or eee en Mea Ta CT 90. 00 
1 boatsw: LEE SS PETES SSE aE — 65. 00 
6 able seamen, Op SSSR ear Eee TTT 
2 ordinary seamen, at 640— 2 ĩĩ„%̃%ĩͤ4ͤ4 67 80. 00 
1 chief engineer. ——?ẽ . 40:00 
1 first assistant engineer r e 
1 second assistant engineer. S AD 
1 third assistant engineer 130. 00 
3 oilers, at 865. 195. 00 
B water tenders, at 865 195, 00 


Pay 
per month. 
2 enen, . — 1280 
wipers, at r ͤ ::... NL aon eld ep 100. 00 
ste —.— RON !!! . SECIS 105. 00 
1 cook :!:... Si pe LANO P S P tt 90. 00 
P CRIS CR — ᷣ — . OE PAIN 70. 00 
8 mess boys, at 7 RSA ELE SERIE PEL BAD 105, 00 
34 Total pay enn —:—: 2. 707. 50 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August T7, 1922. 
AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 


Steamship, steel, 9 o ship gha Aaw York, 5,685 gross 
tons, 3, net tons, o 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC veda 


Pay 
per month. 
$165. 00 
140. 00 
125. 00 
100. 00 
90. 00 
70. 00 
9 65. 00 
T able seamen, at 847.50 332. 50 
2 ordinary seamen, at 835 70. 00 
Deni — — Une AE ANE 285. 00 
1 first assistant engineer 165. 00 
1 second assistant engineer A 140. 00 
1 third assistant engineer 125. 00 
1 junior ee EE CA 70. 00 
1 storek PERE EEE eae ST ECVE SELINA pak wid CANORA Sse 55. 00 
cc 165. 00 
3 firemen, at og Ene re ern L e a a ra o 150. 00 
ß — Sls 120. 00 
Sh GORI a Se ͤ ͤ ͤ E en ere ka 105. 00 
(( E Rn bes SETS SUS I be A ON 90, 00 
T ebeond Cook anA: BARGY en oem yee aes 70. 00 
2 messmen, at $40. (ee 80. 00 
2 mess boys, at 830. HER Aa Se LES Sa 60. 00 
38 Total S „837. 
25 Americans. in Ne r en 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, September II, 
British SHIP WAGES. 
Steamship “ Matoppo,” cargo ship, of London (Bllerman 4 Bucknall 
Steamship Co., Ltd.). 
(5,280 gross tons, 3,420 net tons; coal burner.) 
SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE. 


1922, 


—UUUU—U—U—U 2 $109, 27 
1 a o 93. 06 
1 17 10 78, 05 
11 | Radio operator. ...... 9 1 2 
11 0 1 2 
4 14 10 64. 67 
1 13 10 60, 21 
7 8 2| @854. M= 383. 83 
1 | Able seaman’...... 2 0j- 53, 52 
NN 0 4 45.48 
2 2 0| @44.60— 89.29 
1 5 10 24. 88 
1 | Chief engineer... . 3 10 158.33 
1 | First assistant engineer..... 2 118.19 
1 21 95. 80 
1 17 78. 08 
1 | Fourth assistant engineer . 16 73.59 
1 | Chief bed ——.————. 18 73. 59 
25 600. 


@15. 05— 


FFT 
SenpERBoSAS 


SN SS 8888888 


Total oss oarssovesiacissorasósssossnasis 


1923. 
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Steamship “ Matoppo,” cargo ship, of London, eto.—Continued. 
SOUTH AFRICAN TRADE—continued. 


LASCARS—ENGINE DEPARTMENT—continued. 


12 | Firemen, at 23 ru 


9 | Coal passers, at 18 ru 
1 | Bhandary. 


Pound sterling= $4.45. 
Rupee=29 cents. 


APPENDIX E. 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, July 28, 1922. 
AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 
Steamship “Luzpalile,” cargo ship, of Philadelphia (Shipping Board), 
4,929 gross tons, 3051 net tons, oil burner. 


EUROPEAN TRADE. 
Pay 

per month, 

DR Ce a aes ee es Se ee $165. 00 
POCO MOR ae a crass ee go a eines eas 145. 00 
i third —T—T—TCTTT—TVT—T—— —. — — 130. 00 
—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V—V—V—VTVT—V—T—... eee — 90.00 
117 WOM ae ee ee a ees eee eee ae 70. 00 
Gable: seamen, at $00.2" <2 28 eee — 275.00 
2 ordinary seamen, at $40-.-__~_.._-- „„ 80. 00 
PAS cia eee rs ae Ss ee ee 240. 00 
1 first nr Tx. ... 165. 00 
1 second assistant engineer ĩ„4„„„„4„ 145. 00 
1 third assistant engineer 130. 00 
3 oilers, at 868 195. 00 
2 water tenders, at $ 130. 00 
3 firemen, at $57.50 — 172. 50 
2 wipers, at — 100. 00 
1 stée ward 105. 00 
18900 ———— 90. 00 
Po ee eR gee ee ee ee ee ree 70. 00 
err 105. 00 
32 rn ae echt eee 2, 602. 50 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 18, 
AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 
Steamship Satartia, cargo ship, of Philadelphia om ping Board 
* 4.995 gross tons, 3,021 net tens, oil bu z 0. 


EAST INDIA TRADE, 


1922. 


Pay 

per month 

C eg ce ccc i i ee sg ee E $160. 00 
1 second e.. TO 140. 00 
PE! !!!!!! 125. 00 
SE REMAN ODIO MR NO ie ge ed ee A Sen eee 90. 00 
DR es i ee SES ES ee eae ee ATI 65. 00 
„CCC At E o A E a aE A N E 385. 00 
2 ordinary seamen, at A0- 80. 00 
1 chief: engineer —— 230. 00 
1 first assistant engineer 160. 00 
1 second assistant engineer. 140. 00 
1 third assistant engineer 125. 00 
3 oilers, at 865. 195. 00 
3 water tenders, at 865 195. 00 
3 firemen, at 887.50 172. 50 
3 0 a oe ̃ —— — 100. 00 
1 steward oo a as. — —— 105. 00 
1 co kx 244444 ———ç——r—rð˙§＋ͥ ͥ—?Ʒq—t a a e e a 90. 00 
1 second: cok 45. 00 
nr EE N S E ae 105. 00 
35 Total pay per mont 5 2. 707. 50 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, July 39, 1922. 
AMERICAN SHIP WAGES. 
Steamship “ Winona,” cargo ship, of Philadelphia (Shipping Board), 
4,964 gross tons, 3,035 net tons, oil burner. 


MEDITERRANEAN TRADE. 


Pay 
per month, 
$100. 00 

140. 00 
25. 00 


Pay 

per month, 

2 ordinary ‘seamen, f — 55 
1 chief e EIR IE PEE E E EEN — EDD 30. 00 
1 first tant engineer oo os ee — 160.00 
12 second: assistant’ . d — 140.00 
1 third assistant engineer —.-.-______-____-_-____ 125. 00 
Sailers) 4¢ 800. ee eee ee 195. 00 
ig Ow Se |) ea SS . Sa 
3 firemen, at $57.50 30 
1 E ͤ a a ee, . 00 
1 . 00 
1 00 
3 00 
i (parser: ——— . 00 
31 Total pay per month 50 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, August 27, 1922. 
BRITISH SHIP WAGES. 


Ssteamship “Swazi,” cargo ship, of London (Ellerman & Bucknall 
Steams Co., Ltd.) 


(4,940 gross tons, 3,174 net tons; 
EAST INDIA TRADE. 


coal burner.) 


gas 


— 2 eed a tt a 


= 


bt COD ne Ae AR ht at bt et 


BARBROBS 
88388588 


82255 
BEBE 


bad et 


10. 50 


Total pay per mont. 55 1,469, 23 
CE EE ee a ee ee eee 


1 Balance paid by Marconi Co. 
Pound sterling- $4.45. 
Rupce- 30 cents. 
APPENDIX F. 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, January 1}, 1928. 


Comparison of pay rolls, ee one British cargo ships, Far East 
rade, 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “ STANLEY,” OF SEATTLE. 
(6,463 gross tons, 4,712 net tons; oil burner.) 


Pay 
per month. 
SPOR TOT Cae Ba ele pes en a nee a $165. 00 
1 second mate. 145. 00 


1 radio operat 


3332 | CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE. FEBRUARY 9, 


Pay Pay 
per month. per month. 
lea ter. — — — 870. 0 1 4 03. 05 
T...... c 65.00} 8f 67. 04 
G mble seamen at- $53 erp niece coms an 330.00] 1 ste . 06 
Er. T 80. 00 72. 39 
1 chief en SD R RE iat ERT e A E PNS E EE E ES 23. 35 
Lit 165. 00 $ boys, at r OT SS . ——— 69 
1 second assistant engineer. 145. 00 — — 
: —— oo ...... mea = 30 Total May Her wad een eo ee ean 1, 861. 77 
oilers, a — — —— —— & 5 ze 
A oit ae GAT T RRA AR KNEE E REAO AAN 472. 50 | 02 basis of pound sterling==$ 4.07. 
rc 100. 00 —— 
1 etann — K ͤ K— — — — ———— USNS zoa: 8 APPENDIX 6. 
E PAPI ERINTI TETEA E EE EESE AR AEDE N EREA Sn 5 AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION 
„B messboya, at Säge- AT DDT 115 8 New York, January 12, 1923. 
wa Ss cay Me at E actA i Comparison of pay rolls, American and British cargo ships, Far Hast 
32 Total pay per mont 2, 592. 50 trade. 
i AMERICAN STRAMSHIP “ ENDICOTT,” OF SEATTLE, 
BRITISH STPAMSHIP “KENTUCKY,” OF NORTH SHIELDS. + 6,819 gross tons, 4,720 net tons, ofl burner. 
(6,601 gross tons, 4,250 net tons; coal burner.) eee e Pay per 
1 ‘E D o ra ee US Se he 2S) See ee — $165.00 
1 % TTTTPTPTPTTTVTVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—— i wt 
1 1 third mate 
1 1 radio operator 8 
1 88 ↄ TTT —!::: —T!]? A i 
1 155 cTT000T000T0T0T0T0T0T0T0T„w„òſ] A — 65. 00 
1 Sahle amen, At 88. apapa 830, 00 
1 fourth assistant engineer EINO |. 1 chet engineer a pel 
A steward : 81.73 | 1 frst assistant engine.... 165, 00 
9 903.65 | 1 second assistant — IRE a ESNE A 145. 00 
1 third: assistant reer a a y 130. 00 
r tes a aa eiesaesnes 195. 00 
1 serang- 3 firemen, at $57.50... 172. 50 
1 tindal- 3 wipers, at 850. — 580500 
1 cassab — 1 steward.. 105. 00 
4 quartermasters, a 1 90. 00 
A 9 sallors, at $7.25 1 second cook. 70. 00 
t bhandary - 3 mess boys, at 835 105. 00 
1 tapas ——————j—v————— MMMM 1 dune 100. 00 
18 145. 27 | 34 Total pay per month „% 2, 742. 50 
N abend ee eee eee BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ CITY or MELBOURNE,” OF LIVERPOOL. 
r v.. D 11.03 (6,630 gross tons, 4,125 net tons; coal burner.) 
i-pecond tag T— TRIES 9.45 BRITISH SHIP PART WHITD, CHIEFLY LASCAR CREW. 
TTT — nna 8. 82 Pay per 
è donkey men, (att $8.62. x 26. 46 A month, 
e SESS SS ENSE 116, 00 first mate $121. 42 
8 trimmers, at 55.57—.——— 84.02 1 second ————————.—.— 1024 
DA IRE tsar pte oer enreeicemirtos N T88 A —:— Be) 
30 232. 50 CCCCTTTCTCTCTVTCTCT—T—T—T—T—..b. eee s 
first assistant engineer 119. 09 
LASCARS—STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. second assistant arene TTT e. 
1 A TTT 23. 63 third assistant engineer 86, 40 
Lmao ee ee 10111: t eee eee 
———— = ————— — — uarte: ©) 1D Wn ne ee en mewn nn ee ee eee . 
2 gulley servants, nt 51071 oe a I NAN e a eee 81. 73 
eg ee ae oS Ce eA Et Ci er 10. 71 Š 
6 79. 07 
63 Total pay: per a.... a 1, 360. 58 


On basis of pound sterling $4.67. 
On basis of — 314 — 


eIl 2 Fok Bek et ah pak fa S09 bal ad a 8 paa bat at ptf ek a pal E pi pt pih ph et jaa pa pod pah a 
2 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, January 20, 1923, 
Comparison of pay rolls, 9 Prins British cargo ships, European 
rade. 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “EASTERN PILOT,” OF SEATTLE. 
(3,162 gross tous, 1,024 net tons; coal burner.) 
Pay 
per month, 

1 first. mate WWW <1 nee eens $160. 00 

1 second mate nn ne ree een nee eens — 140. 00 

1 third mate „4 „7. . ͤ ——-— 125. 00 

1 radio operato— - 90. 00 

1 voatswain— 2 —————j5—5vðê— ., 65. 00 

4 220. 00 

2 80. 00 

1 230. 00 

1 160. 00 

1 140, 00 

1 125. 00 

8 195. 00 

6 845. 00 

3 150. 00 

1 105. 00 — ̃ — 
1 second steward and cok 70. 00 Total pay per mont 1, 707. 05 
_3 messboys, at 885 105.00 | On basis of pound sterling—=$4.67. 
32 Total pay per mont 2,505.00 | On basis of fupee- 31 cents. 

í BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ WOLDINGHAM,” OF LONDON. APPENDIX H. 
{3,043 gross tons, 1,038 net tons; coal burner.) Unirep STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
ets h DIVISION OF iss r 2 
an in . 

1 first mate_---------~-~-------~--------------~------- sue 3 [Release Thursday morning papers, February 8, 1923.] 
Se ee eee 83-39 | ADDRESS or EDWARD C. PLUMMER, COMMISSIONER, UNITED STATES SHIP- 
1 Mine Le i ae VE 05 PING BOARD, AT THR EVENING SESSION OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
8 able seamen, at $50.04. 448. 32 OF THE NATIONAL MERCHANT MARINE ASSOCIATION, AT THE WASHING- 
1 chief enginser 170.46 | TON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 7. 1923. 

1 first assistant engineer__ 109. 75 Mr. President, members of the National Merchant Marine Associa- 
1 second assistant enginee! 95. 74 tion, and friends, it is a special pleasure to address you at this time, 


1923. 


not only because I know and have for years followed with increasing 
` admiration the work of President RaN SD LL, who fs a statesman ever 
keeping in mind the interests of all the le in all the States of this 
Union instead of local fragments, but a because this National Mer- 
chant Marine Association is doing an educational work of measureless 
value to our country. 

For years propaganda in the interest of foreign ships, which had 
found such a treasure house in the foreign commerce of the United 
States, pursued a devious course among our people with little diffi- 
eulty. Now and then there was a partial exposure of this influence; 
but it was when the National M nt Marine Association began its 
work of presenting actual facts to the whole American public—began 
to reveal the nature and sourees of insidious attacks upon American 
H N N the citizens of the United States were given an oppor- 
tunity to know the whole truth, were awakened to the vast na 
interests which this question of an an merchant marine involves, 
and to the fact that the commercial independence of this country, to 
say — 2 our national security, demands an adequate fleet of 
merchant under the Stars and Stripes. 

It is an honor—a great honer—to address men who are pete 


to keep in mind the 
23 truth that we must deal with our s ipping and our ship- 
ping conditions as they are, net as they might be. This is a fact 
which too many would-be illuminators of time problems overlook. 
There is no sense in what we might do if we were per- 
mitted by law to man our ships with Chinese or other inexpensive 
labor; to ignore food and sanitary regulations; te have our yessels 
for in ng except the name—and have even the name 
pain abroad. We must take are. We must re 

American standards. We must 


try. 
This is the distinct statement of the t British authority— 
Lloyd's. This is the declaration to be found in the British Fairplay’s 
summary of shipping views with which it opened the New Year. is 
is a faet which every practical shippi And therefore 
the only practical question left for disc 
of 1 to have American ships engaged in our 
Itt question be answered in the affirmative, Government 
comes mandatory. There is absolutely ne escape from it. 
who denies this conclusion willfully ignores the truth. 

Now, is it of national Importance to have American ships engage 
in the foreign trade of this country? It happens that the answer to 
this question can be taken fn abundance from foreign sources and 
therefere from sources which opponents of American shipping. who 
generally—consciously or unconseiously—reflect and accept the foreign 
view, can hardly fail to recognize. 

The recent report of Sir John E. Thornycroft, appearing in the 
British Lloyd's, reviewing the situation as he found it in Brazil dur- 
ing a recent visit there, speaks volumes. To use his own words: 

“The Americans are pushing everywhere and taking control. Large 
orders for locomotives, for coal-plant grabs, ete., have recently gone 
to the United States, and a new steel factory is equipped with Ameri- 
can plant, while it is probable that large orders for electrifying the 
street railways will also go to America. any, of course, has al- 
ways had a watchful eye on Brazil and is pushing her wares there. 
There is still room for British enterprise, and we trust this will not 
be lacking even to the extent of giving the long credit which the 
present low exchange makes necessary. 

“It w be apparent to British exporters that in Brazil there is 
a market capable of great development if they will set about exploit- 
ing pie energy and resource: ess, as they have now every induce- 
ment to do.” 7 

This growth of American business in South America, which has 

ven such employment to Americans, is wholly—mark, I say wholly— 

ue to the fact that since the war we have put American ships into 
the service between those countries and the United States. There 
had been ships plying between Brazil and the United States for 50 
years, but they were foreign bic and the foreigners got the business 
SSC Sf American shiping would chick ef Gaosctates 
surely no opponent o enn shipping wou o onin: 
the word of a titled Englishman! = 

Take the case of our serviees from the Pacific States to the east 

coast of South America. Before our vessels were put on that route 
business there was negligible. We started with freighters and small 
cargoes. The business —.— by the ee a7 oe Board has so develo 
that already we have plemented those freighters with combination 
freight and passenger sh pec am the growth of this business, constant 
and healthy, is of great efit not only to the people of the United 
States but to the people of South Ame whom we serve. 
Adequate water services between two countries are always beneficial 
to both countries, and what both of our South American lines have 
accomplished is a benefit to the South American countries served as 
well as to the United States. 

Now, it is a common, and suspiciously consistent, statement made 
by oppona of American shipping (and among the opponents of 
American ping I, of course, include those profess to favor 
American shipping but whose actions invariably contradict their 
words) that foreigners always have supplied us with adequate ship- 
ping n international trade, and therefore that there is no need of 
adding American ships to the fleets in international service. 

Of course, the statement is false. Of course, any man who looks 
into the facts knows the statement is false. Of course, this falsity 
has been exposed repeatedly. But a characteristic of both the con- 
scious as well as the unconscious opponents of American shipping is 
that a mere truth never interferes with the continuance of their 
false declarations. However, once more I will call attention, as so 
many others have done, to the lie which this statement of adequate 
service to this country by foreign ships carries. 

Oniy reour Senator BROOKHART of Iowa put into the Recorp the 
fact that American farmers have this year been securing lower freight 
rates on their grain than those enjoyed prior to the World War. Now, 
when it is remembered that the cost of operating all ships, 9 * as 

ar; 


ald be- 
Anyone 


well as domestic. has been greatly increased since the World 

that, logically, the grain rates across the Atlantic would this year 
have been far higher than they were before the war, just as other 
transportation costs are higher; that if these Atlantie grain rates 
now were 50 per cent higher than they were before the war, they 
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would then be nothing more than on an Gi tage with rates which 
foreigners 7 us before the war, it will be understood what a 
tremendous sav. this low freight rate, to which the Senator has 
so properly called attention, has meant to the American farmer, and 
what vast sums of money foreign shipping men took away from 
Americans while they controlled our ocean transportation. 

For the only reason assigned by anyone, and the one reason which 
the foreign ping men unanimously give, for these “ excessively low 
rates — as they choose to term them—is the surpluses of ocean tonnage, 
which surpluses are charged directly to that vast increase in the amount 
of American merchant shipping created by the war. 

Lloyd's List has repeatedly discussed this feature and shown that 
the increase in American shipping is almost identical with the amount 
of world neg oy tonnage now afloat. Now, it is obvious that since 
the farmer this year has been getting his grain carried at figures 
which, in effect, are 50 per cent less than the figures charged by the 
foreign shipping men prior to the World War, that the foreign shipping 
men then were not giving the American shipper the cheap rates 
the cheap service which they could have given him if they had had to— 
that it was only when American ships forced foreign ships to reduce 
their rates that they made these reductions, therefore facts clearly 

ve the lie to the foreign claim that foreign ships always gave Amer- 

ns adequate services at low rates. 

Smoke screeners may attempt to divert attention from this “ knock- 
down” fact by arguing the problem of whether or not such low rates 
are profitable to the shipowners; but as long as foreign ships continue 
to congest our harbors seeking this business at these low res, and 
the principal foreign lines e ed in it continue somehow to pay 10 
per cent dividends, most real Americans will be willing to let the 
American farmer get the benefit of these low rates which American 
ships have made possible and let the foreigner and his friends in the 
United States do the arguing. 

Since the price of export grain is made in Liverpool, the American 
farmer does get the benefit of low Atlantic freight rates; and it's more 
important for Americans to guard the interests of the American farmer 
than it is to guard the interests of the foreign shipowner. 

This is net theory; this is fact, and a fact brought before the 
public by an eminent Senator who is not to be charged with being an 
advocate of subsidies to American vessels. 

Now take a specific case that happened only a few years before the 
World War and which shows the kiad of service Americans Arved 
und will receive from foreign 3 when there are no American ships 
to insure us fair treatment. The Government of Argentina was in 
the market for 50 locomotives. and Englishmen were the 
close bidders on that great contract. On the actual price of these 
locomotives the Americans were the lowest bidders. But we had no 
American steamship service te South America then. Both the Britian 
and the American locomotive builders had to depend on British 
steamers to carry those locomotives te South America, and it 

ed that the same British company rated the line from the 
Bnitea States and the line from England by which these locomotives 
must be transported. 

Although the distance that the British locomotives must be carried 
was some 500 miles greater than the distanee the American locomo- 
tives must be carried, those British steamship people named the 
American builders a rate $3 a ton higher than what they offered to 
these British locomotive builders. That extra charge of $3 a ton 
defeated the American manufacturers and gave this contract to their 
competitors. If American ships had been in the service then, as they 
are now, we would have had that contract. 

Now, when it is recalled that a locomotive is practically all labor, 
it can be seen what the lack of American shipping in that single 
instance cost the workmen of this country. And that is only one of 
Many cases. 

The four-volume report of evidence and findings resulting from the 
investigation conducted by the Merchant Marine Committee, of which 
former Secretary of Commerce Alexander was chairman in 1914, gives 
a very po pierre of ar rs rege as they were before the 
war. Fighting ships "—and t is what the owners of those craft 
themselves called them—which crushed all would-be competitors in 
ocean areas which the English, German, and French combination had 
reserved to itself, are not the best evidences of an undying love and 
affection for the ant marine of this country or of a desire te 
give our merchants and our exporters a fair chance in the commercial 
marts of the world. 

But now comes a proposition, based on alleged unprofitable freight 
rates of which American citizens haye been receiving the benefit, w 
has. far-reaching possibilities and deserves immediate attention. 


Foreign shipping authorities are busily preparing the public for an 
increase in ight rates. They apparently der the American 
competition as temporary; the time when the 


repeatedly refer to the 
people of the United States 1 teas. aes taxing themselves for the 
benefit of a special class” and they—the foreigners—will be able to 
secure “ remunerative rates” for shipping. 

Of course, the proper solution of the problem, even taking it as 
they present it, is in an enlarged employment of the more economi- 
cal sh rather than in charging increased rates so that nneconomi- 


eal ships may be profitable. That uneconomical ships are in 
the service is admitted. While attempting to propose a solution of 
the bl which will confront foreign ships if Government aid 


e them 
not 
“How much will the trafie bear?“ but How low a rate of transpor- 
tation is it possible for us to make?” Compelling the foreign ship 
ping man constantly to face this latter question is worth more 
actual cash to the le of the United States than any amount 
which any form of Government aid to United States vessels could 
co! 


st, 
Proof of this statement is right at hand, Already those pe 
Board steamers running to South America have eompelled our British 
competitors to build for that service three 10,000-ton Diesel-engined 
ships. They know they must make the lowest possible rates if they are 
to share in this great ocean business of the United States, and these 
new ships can be operated on those long runs at less than two-thirds 
of the cost of corresponding steamships. That is what we have com- 
pelled them to do, to the mutual benefit of the people of those South 
American countries and of the United States. 
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But this is only the beginning. Ocean service is on the threshold 
of as great a change as that which followed the advent of steam. 
Just as steam, and the consequent development of economical water 
transportation, develo an international business which raised the 
merchant fleet of England from 3,000,000 to 21,000,000 tons, so those 
coming economies in ocean transportation by making possible exchange 
of commodities which heretofore have not been able to stand the traffic 
charge will create employment for a far greater fleet than the world 
ever has known, and in that fleet the American ships must have their 
proper place. 

Fortunately we have hundreds of ships whose hulls are parto ana 
u 8 


which, through Government aid, can be put into the trade as en 
ors. 


Temporarily it means taking some business from our com 
Ultimately it means more business for all the ships of the world. 

Shipping is a means, not an end. It means foreign markets for the 
people who have ships, Merchant shipping is what enabled England 
to build up such a tremendous world trade; made her commercial 
empire possible. Merchant shipping is what gave England and Germany 
their dominating commercial infiuence in South America before the war, 
te the practical exclusion from that continent, so logically associated 
with us, of Americans, who then had no ay of their own. The 
changed conditions there, brought about by the services which the 
Shipping Board has established, have demonstrated anew, and in a 
most striking manner, how national ships develop national trade. Now, 
it is for Americans to act on the knowledge possess and not be 
misled in a matter of such vast commercial importance to our country 
by deluding utterances from those who either have omitted to examine 
facts or who prefer to accept foreign theories regardless of their effect 
upon the people of the United States. 

This truth the National Merchant Marine Association is doing much 
to bring home to the people of the United States. May it never falter 
in this great patriotic work! 


APPENDIX I. 


Extract from speech of President William Howard Taft, made in Seat- 
[ 7 "5 Saturday, September 30, 1909.] 


MERCHANT MARINE Nezps AID. 


China is waking up. She is approaching a period of development 
that can not but focrease her trade and augment her importance as a 
customer and as a trader with this country, while Japan and all other 
oriental countries are mo onward with giant steps in the commer- 
cia] competition of the world, The many prophecies that have been 
made that in the next half century the commercial progress of the 
world is to be seen more decidedly in the Pacific than an where else 
are certainly well founded; and under those conditions it behooves us 
Americans interested in pushing our trade into ever quarter of the 
globe to take steps to repair a condition that exists in respect to our 
merchant marine that is 8 to our national pride and most 
burdensome to us in competition with other nations in obtaining inter- 
national trade. 

We maintain a protective tariff to encourage our manufacturing, 
farming, and mining industries at home and within our jurisdiction, 
but when we assume to enter into competition on the high seas in trade 
between international ports, our jurisdiction to control that trade, so 
far as the vessels of other nations are concerned, of course ceases, and 
the question which we have to meet is how with the ter wages that 
we pay, with the more stringent laws that we enact for the protection 
of our sailors, and with the protective system making a difference in 
the price between the necessaries to be used in the maintenance of a 
merchant marine, we shall enable that merchant marine to compete 
with the marine of the rest of the world. 


$35,000,000 PAID IN SUBSIDY. 


This is not the only question, either, for it will be found on an 
examination of the methods pursued in other countries with respect to 
their merchant marine, that there is now extended by way of subsidies 
by the various governments to their respective ships upward of 835. 
000,000, and this offers another means by which in the competition the 
American merchant ship is driven out of business and finds itself 
utterly unable to bid against its foreign competitors. 

Not only this, but so inadequate is the American merchant marine 
to-day that in seeking auxiliary ships with which to make our Navy 
an instrument of offense or defense, or, indeed, in sending it around 
the world as a fleet, we have to call on vessels sailing under a foreign 
flag to carry our coal and to supply the other needs of such a journey. 
Were we compelled to go into a war to-day, our merchant marine lacks 
altogether a sufficient tonnage of auxiliary unarmed ships absolutely 
necessary to the proper operation of the Navy. and were a war to 
come on we should have to purchase such vesse from a foreign coun- 
try, and this might, under the laws governing neutrais, be most diffi- 
cult, 

* SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

he trade between the eastern ports of the United States and South 
‘Mace is a most valuable trade, and now equals something like 
$250,000,000 ; but European nations, appreciating the growing charac- 
fer of this trade, have, by subsidies and other means of encouragement, 
go increased the sailings of large and well-equipped vessels from Europe 
to the ports of South America as visibly to affect the proportion of 
trade which is coming to the United States VA the very limited service 
of a direct character between New York and South American ports. 

I need not tell you of the inadequacy of the American ee ma- 
rine on the Pacific coast and the growing power for commercial pur- 
poses in this regard of the Empire of Japan. Japan is one of the most 
active and generous countries in the matter of subsidies to its merchant 
marine that we have, and the effect is only too visible in an examina- 
tion of the statistics. For this reason it seems to me that there is no 
subject to which Congress can better devote its attention in the coming 
session than the passage of a bill which shall encourage our merchant 
marine in such a way as to establish American lines directly between 
New York and other eastern ports and South American Wi and be- 
tween our Pacific coast ports and the Orient and the P. lippines. We 
earn a profit from our foreign mails of from $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 
a year. The application of that amount would be quite sufficient to 

ut on a satisfactory basis two or three oriental lines and several lines 
rom the east to South America. Of course, we are familiar with the 
argument that this would be contributing to private companies out of 
the Treasury of the United States; but we are thus contributing in 
various ways on similar principles in effect. both hy our protective 
tariff law, by our river SME harbor bills, aud by our Reclamation Serv- 
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ice. We are not putting money into the pockets of the shipowners, . 
but we are giving them money with which they can com te for a 
reasonable profit only with the merchant marine of the world. 


THINKS COUNTRY IS READY FOR SUBSIDY. 


From my observation I think the country is ready now to try such 
a law and to witness its effect in a comparatively small way upon the 
foreign trade of the United States. If it is successful, experience will 
show how the policy can best be expanded and enlarged and the Ameri- 
8 5 Fes Bae tago to wave phen the sens as it gu a our 

8 e that our foreign e great an creasing, 
and this without the mercbant marine, but it is also true that the owner- 
ship of a merchant marine greatly enhances the opportunities for ex- 
tenging trade for the merchants of the country having such a merchant 

There is no part of the country more interested in the development of 
this policy than Seattle, Wash., and the whole Pacific coast. ith the 
enormous energy and potential force that you have developed in your 
community here for trade and business expansion, it can not have 
escaped the foresight of your business captains that the development of 
a merchant marine means the growth of Seattle into a port of such im- 
portance Be KATIN the lively imagination of her ambitious citizens 


APPENDIX J. 


WHY THE Sovru SHOULD 9 FOR AN AMERICAN MERCHANT 
ARINE, 


Of all sections of this coun the South preeminently should be 
active and aggressive in favor of the development of an American mer- 
chant marine, and this can only be brought about by an adequate 
subvention or subsidy to American ships. “Fhe South has three-fifths 
of the coast line of the United States; it has vast potentialities for 
the development of foreign commerce. For the fiscal year 1921 the 
total exports through southern ports amounted to $2,204,000,000, 
which largely exceeded the total value of exports from the United 
States for any year prior to 1913, and were nearly double the total 
value of foreign exports for the entire country as late as 1900. For 
the same year the value of imports at southern ports amounted to 
$391,489, , giving a total commerce in and out of over $2,800.000,000. 
The exports from five leading southern customs districts for that year 
amounted to $1,867,000,000, as compared with a total of $356,000,000 
from the entire Pacific coast. The exports, for instance, from Galyes- 
ton for that year were $550,000,000, or nearly $200,000,000 more than 
the total exports for the entire Pacific coast. The exports from New 
Orleans that year were $614,000,000, or nearly four times the total 
exports from San Francisco, or $240,000,000 more than the combined 
exports from San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San Diego. These figures, 
startling as they are, as indicative of the enormous expansion at south- 
ern ports, are mer suggestive of the possibilities of fore com- 
merce 8 these ports. They do not, of course, include the enor- 
mous coastwise commerce to and from all of the southern ports. They 
merely serve to show what the South is beginning to do in the way 
of exporting its own products through its own ports, and how the West 
is also seeking an outlet through the South. Every dollar of foreign 
trade through southern ports is an argument in favor of the develop- 
ment of our own merchant marine. 

It seems scarcely conceivable that the people of this country, with 
its resources so boundless as to stagger the mind, with a growth 
nlrendy great enough to give us one-half of the world’s railroad mile- 
age, one-half of the world’s coal and iron and steel output, with other 
things in proportion, should for one moment be satisfied to permit our 
flag to be driven from the high seas. 

Commerce follows the flag.“ is an old saying as true to-day ag 
when uttered. Unless our flag floats in all the ports of the world the 
respect for it will be lessened on the part of other nations and our 
power to command the trade of other countries will be greatly de- 
ereased. The ships of every other nation give first attention to the 
trade of their own people, regardless of all denials which may be made 
by foreign shipowners, As a German steamship line some years ago, 
in e the effort of this country to develop a merchant marine, 
was found by congressional inyestigation to be carrying on its pay 
roll a Washington agent of one of the leading press associations, in 
order to mislead the public as to the need of an American merchant 
marine, so influences of many kinds are at work to-day to mislead 
the people of the country and to fill many newspapers with propaganda, 
the origin of which some of them do not themselves understand, 
against the necessity of a subvention for the upbuilding of a mer- 
chant marine. Without a merchant marine this Nation would lose 
many of its commercial potentialities and would be, in time of peace 
and in time of war, at the mercy of other countries, and its flag would 
be despised by the peoples of many nations because it did not have the 
courage to see that the Stars and Stripes floated in every port and on 
every sea. 

e South, of all sections, should unite in favor of legislation for 
the maintenance of American shipping against the foreign shipping 
interests which are vigorous and aggressive in trying to prevent the 
passage of such a measure, 


APPENDIX K. p 


The real problem of the American merchant marine is very simple. 
This is overwhelmingly a protectionist country. It is not a free-trade 
country. When the mocratic Party comes into power it carefully 
reduces tariff rates. It does not efface them. Its revenue duties leave 
substantial protection to every American industry exposed to foreign 
competition. The Republican Party systematically places high duties 
on foreign products that come into competition with our own products. 
Thig has been the policy of the United States for more than a hundred 


years. 

In the first 60 years of our national existence overseas shipping was 
protected exactly as were all other American industries—by preferen- 
tial tariff rates, and in addition by preferential tonnage rates. During 
these 60 years the United States was one of the greatest and un 
9 the most efficient and successful maritime country in the 
world, 

Gradually these discriminating duties, initiated in 1789, were given 
up under so-called treaties of 8 with other Governments. 
But these other Governments, and notably Great Britain, then pro- 
ceeded to subsidize a part or all of their new steamship lines. The 
United States, except for a brief period from 1847 to 1856, has not in 
a general way subsidized any steamship services. That is to say, our 
overseas shipping, unlike all other internationally competitive indus- 
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these conditions is the only American indus 

Our American shipowners and operators, though re 
most expert in the world, have been unable in these past 60 years to 
compete with the lower wages, aided by the subsidies and bounties of 
foreign Governments. Thus our sea shipping has been gradually driven. 
from the ocean. In 1914, when the World War an, there were 
only six American ships in regular trans-Atlantic service, and only six 
l 7 ships in trans-Pacific service to the Orient, under the Amer- 
can flag. 

This condition had its inevitable resuit on American shipbuilding. 
For several years before the World War not one large steamer had been 
bullt in this country exclusively for the overseas. trade. 

The sole cause of the loss of our overseas shipping was that alone 
ae American competitive industries it was an absolutely unprotected. 
ndustry. 

The Repohitcan national platforms had repeatedly declared for pro- 
tectlon to American overseas shipping. Bills to carry out this solemn 
pledge had been 9 ale in Congress. They have all been de- 
leuted by narrow majorities because a eertain number of Middle West- 
ern Senators and Representatives voted with virtually the solid of 
the Democrats a st any aid to the overseas merchant marine. This, 
in brief, is the history of our ocean shipping since the Civil War. 

The World War, as you know, found the United States helpless to 
transport any 9 part of its own export ucts in its own 
ships, when the ships of governments that had been monopoliz- 
ing our overseas carrying tr: were largely withdrawn or interned, as 
was the case in the summer of 1914. 

As a consequence freight rates were advanced to unheard-of figures 
by the few foreign ships that remained available for our ocean carry- 
ing. Secretary MeAdoo, then the head of the Treasury Department, 
estimated that these arbitrarily advanced freight rates were costing the 
farmers of this country im particular at the rate of several hundred 
million dollars a year in the year 1915. Indeed, as you remember, some 
of our products could find no ships at all, and a severe blockade en- 
sued on American railroads. 

All this was one price which the American people were forced to pay 
or r Ragan pea nea neglect of the merehant marine by the national 
jawmakers. 

Another price, and a v. t and staggering one, was the $3,500,- 
000,000. eal p we expended. for t the emergency construction of ships at 
a cost as high as $200 per dead-weight ton—ships which could have 
been built in this country before the war for from $50 to $65 a ton. 
All but a small part of this cost of war emergency ship construction 
could have saved if the United States had given moderate, syste- 
matic aid to its merchant marine beforehand. 

Now, the question that confronts th 


may never be incurred As we understand your suggestion, 
that the Government should continue the operation of the ships it now 
has and should continue to own and operate their own merchant 


. ble 5 

onnage an e 

peyan owned eee in our ocean-going fleet were practi equal, 

erefore continued vernment ownership and operation would solve 

phe une Drees only so far as a part of our ocean-going shipping 
n 

Of the privately owned tonnage, the greater part is now engaged in 
the coastwise trade, where there is not and never has been foreign 
competition. But a very substantial part of the privately owned ton- 

e is struggling heavy odds. to liye the double. com- 
tion of foreign shi with their lower wages and, in some cases, 
heir bounties and subsidies,’ and also against the competition of the 
„ ships, whose deficits are made up out of the Public 
easury. 

Permanent ownership and operation of Government-owned ships 
would in all elgg at finally destroy the private American inyest- 
ments in overseas shipping enterprises. 

As the Government would presumably scarcely undertake to build 
any more ships, the result would be the extinction of American ship- 
‘building for overseas commerce and its dependence entirely on the 
modest demands of the coastwise trade. Such a condition as this would 


lgravely menace our resources for national defense in time of a national 

emergency. 

We do not believe that those Senators who continued private 
astrous eff n 


6 ownership and operation realize its 
ose private American shipping companies which have been m 

la very earnest struggle to survive. Governmental competition im 
upon foreign competition would most certainly put an end to them and 
to all of our shipyards except those required for the purposes of do- 
mestic commerce, 

In this connection we would like to 8 the faet that it is the 
privately owned ships that are making relatively the best headway to- 
‘day against foreign competition, for reason that it is the vate 
lines that are operated with the greater economy and enterprise and 
show the better results from operation, It is estimated that 8 
a year in shipping subsidies privately owned ships and to 
ditional ships purchased by private owners from the Shipping 
9 fein enable our merchant marine to increase and 2 in the 
foreign trade, while, on the other hand, the aprenon of t part of 
our merchant marine now Government own 
$50,000,000 a year. 

There are two main methods by which the American merchant 
marine may be aided and protected in overseas trade. One is the 
former national policy of discriminating customs duties and tonnage 
dues, which was unquestionably effective in the first decades of our 
national history. But unfortunately. in erder to apply these policies, 
it is necessary to ask for the amendment of all of our principal com- 
mercial treaties with foreign governments. which President Wilson 
and President Harding have successively refused to undertake, 


000,000 | 


is costing the country” 


The shi subsidy policy, on the other hand, is the modern method 
of aid and encouragement to the mer t marines of the world as 
practiced in one form or degree or another by all foreign maritime 

vernments. Great Britain subsidizes her principal lines of steamers 

ugh mail and admiralty 9 She has n doing this since 
1889, when she began with the Cunard Line. Her total expenditures 
on mail, a ty, and other forms of imperial encouragement are 
now stated to be nearly $10,000,000 a year. She is not paying an ex- 
cessive sum, because she is realizing on her immense previous ex- 
nditures for this 2 France has been paying as high as 

13,000,000 a year; Italy is now proposing to pay about $10,000,000 
a year; Japan has been paying from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 a 
year. All nations giving sul y grant these payments under careful 
terms of law and contract, as it is proposed to do in the pending ship- 
ping bill. All of them continue the policy, with the conviction that 
t is wise and advantageons, 

Some governments pay direct bounties of so much per ton or per horse- 
power as direct encouragement to shipbuilding. Others pay subsidies 
or bounties only for purposes of navigation. But the great fundamental 
fact may be stated that all maritime nations in the world, our own 
excepted. do follow a poner of frank protectionism by subsidy either 
to all of their steamship lines or to those of them that are regarded 
as of the greatest national value. 

How can the United States, paying generally higher wages, offering 
more liberal subsistence to its officers and seamen, hope to prevail 
under a policy of free trade on the sea against the world-wide policy 
of subsidies or subvention? Our natio; experience in the past 60 
years hag absolutely proved that such an effort is impossible, 

In the course of the present debate assertions have been made regard- 
ing provisions of the present shipping bill that are based on a grave 
eee It has been stated, for example, that the bill confers 
its benefits chiefly on the larger and faster passenger liners and dis- 
criminates against the purely cargo ships. It is true that a higher rate 
of subsidy or compensation is provided for fast steamers carrying the 
mails than for “tramp” sh which convey no mails or passengers. 
But this is based on the fact that the “tramp” steamers, with their 
relatively low capital costs and small crews, do not need so high a 
compensation as the faster and more costly liners, with greatly larger 
crews, to place them on a basis of equality in competition with for- 

ers. 

We would urge that you read carefully the statement recently pre- 
5 by Senator Joxxs, chairman of the Committee on Commerce, as 
‘ollows : 

“Mr, President, it is true that the rate 
is not as FFF 
experts before the committee testifled 8 proportionately and rela- 


ately and relatively to eargo ship; but the Lig? — of the 
subsidy payment to cargo ships is entirely to meet the difference in 
wages between the American ship and her fore ‘ly her 


ign, ticular! 
British, competitor of like type and tonnage, because that is the main 
difference. 


r year 
words, it costs that much more to operate 8 


820. Ino 
ss ship than it does to operate that correspon tish ship. 
There being no ob „the table referred to was ordered to be 


Comparison of American and British ship wages. 
DECK DEPARTMENT. 
[Pound sterling equals $4.50.] 
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Comparison of American and British ship wages—Continued. 
STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 


tone, coal imas kaai HE pera 


United States, Hog Island, 7,800 dead- 
weight tons, bil burner "if knots 


“Mr, Jones of Washington. Now, what about the subsidy? 

“If, as is stated in the minority report, the Hog Island under this 
bill were to receive a subsidy of $11, a year, this would adequately 
cover the annual difference in the pay of the crew, which would be 
$8,820, and a further difference that exists in the cost of feeding the 
officers and seamen, This is all that would be required, for American 
and British cargo ships penne their fuel and general stores and sup- 
plies on the world’s level of markets. The higher wage and subsistence 
cost of the American crew is. therefore, the only factor that needs to be 
covered by a subsidy or compensation. There would be hundreds of 
American cargo steamers, like the Hog Island, afioat and in active 
service in the hands of American owners if they were given a rate of 
compensation of $11,000 a year; that would virtually equalize their 
wage-operating costs with the costs of their British competitors. This 
$11,000, it is true, is not a large subsidy, but it is that the dis- 
tinctive cargo steamer n Tt covers the difference in the cost of 
operation and a little bit more; but that Is all that we ask for. That 
is all that anybody could expect. 

“The minority report 9 the fact that the great, fast ships 
will receive a higher rate of subsidy because of their superior size and 
S combined. The truth is that use of their size and speed and, 

erefore, of the larger crews which they demand, especially for the 
proper care of passengers, they actually require a very much larger 
compensation from the Government in order-to be able to meet their 
foreign competitors on anything like equal terms. In other words, the 
differential is greater, , of course, a larger subsidy in amount must 
be raised to cover that differential. 

“The minority report cites the steamers George Washington and 
America, of the United States lines, declaring that the America would 
receive a ‘gift of $300,000 under this bill.’ But, again, it is easy to 
demonstrate from official facts that the higher compensation for the 
large, swift American passenger ships is a paces f and justifiable. In 
a comparison of the wage roll of the America and of a similar British 
steamer, the Baltic, both well-known mail, heer Se and cargo carriers 
in the trans-Atlantic trade—the America, of 1.114 gross tons, 17 
knots, burning coal, and the Baltic, of 23,884 gross tons, 17 knots, also 
burning coal—the differential in the American pay roll over the British 
pay roll for each month is $19,451.50, or, for the entire year, $233,468. 

As in the case of the Hog Island and the Cornish Point, there must 
be also an allowance for the difference in the cost of subsistence of the 
American and British crews. Allowing for this subsistence of the 300 
or 400 men usually carried on the America and Baltic, it is manifest 
that a compensation of the $300,000 a year mentioned in the minorit 
report will approximately put the American liner on an equality wit 
the British liner, exactly as the $11,000 a year would place the Ameri- 
ean freight aup on approximately even conditions with the British 
freight ship. Therefore, in proportion to the requirements of the case, 
the American cargo ship is just as well protected by a subsidy of 
$11,000 a year as the American mail, passenger, and freight lines is 
protected by a subsidy of $300,000. 2 

“ The shipping bill not discriminate against the cargo ship. It 
gives that ship exactly the same , fair American chance that it 

ives the liner. As a matter of fact, it gives it a little bit better 
chance, and we can well afford to give more to the liners as a measure 
of national defense. We will be fully justified in doing that.” 

The assertion has 8 been made that the cost of the shipping 
subsidy bill would be $75, 

resent bill the expenditures for compensation or subsidy are strictly 
[imited to $30,000,000. 


Not to go further into detail, the shipping bill, in our judgment, 
honestly represents an effort to secure a tly prosperous mercbant 
marine and at the same time to protect’ the vital interests of the 
Government. We would reemphasize the fact that if the Government 
continues to own and operate its ocean tonnage, such a course will 
fail to solve the problem of the merchant marine and will enhance 
the difficulties of and effectually 3 American private initlative 
and enterprise in overseas commerce. e are very sure that you do 
not desire such a result. Under continued Government ownership and- 
operation, that one-half of our merchant marine that is Government 
owned would be in fact subsidized from the National Treasury against 
the other half, privately owned, that would remain absolutely unpro- 
tected as at present. 

It would be exactly as if the United States were to take over, own, 
and operate, at the expense of the Public Treasury, one-half of the 
railroads of the United States, to the certain destruction of the re- 
mainder. We believe that such a course could not possibly be advocated 
by Senators in proton of the full knowledge of the facts. I 

ould be remembered that American 8 in overseas trade as a 
rule are now scenes Seng money and are maintaining themselves by the 
utmost exertions. ey could not possibly survive against Government- 
owned American ships whose deficits were made up, as they are now, 
by_appropriations of Congress. 

Finally, we submit that the total cost of the proposed subsidy is 
set in the act at $300,000,000 a year. This Is about one-tenth of the 
annual expenditure for the maintenance of the United States Navy. 
Rear Admiral William S. Sims, who speaks with the utmost knowl- 
edge and authority, has lately said, “The Navy of the United States 
would be of very little value as a defense of the United States and 
our possessions if it were not for the merchaut marine.” 


OIL AND GAS WELLS ON PUBLIC LANDS IN OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. STANFIELD. From the committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys I report back fayorably with amendments the 
bill (S. 4197) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
to certain persons and certain corporations permits to explore, 
or leases of, certain lands that lie south of the medial line of 
the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1127) thereon. I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. It is not a bill which 
will require any explanation. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I dislike to object to this 
kind of a request, but, of course, as the Senator knows, there 
are very few now here and there may be some Senators absent 
who will be interested in this kind of a measure. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Florida that the bill has been very carefully considered by the 
Public Lands Committee and has the unanimous approval of 
the committee, and also the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. It is important that the bill should be acted upon im- 
mediately in order that the Secretary of the Interior may be 
empowered to act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To what does the bill relate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read by title. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill by title. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I hope the bill may be passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know anything about the bill 
but I have no objection to its passage. I only believe that it 
is a bad practice at the close of a day’s session to call up bills 
for passage when there may be those interested who are not 
here. I believe it is a bad practice to give unanimous consent 
for the passage of a measure of any importance under such cir- 
cumstances; but I do not in this case insist on my objection 
to the passage of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “ citizens,” to insert “of the 
United States”; 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “deposits,” to insert “he- 
longing to the United States and”; 

On page 1, line 9, to strike out the words “ prior to October 1, 
1919,” and insert “, prior to January 1, 1920"; 

On page 1, line 10, after the word “ faith,” to insert the words 
“and with reasonable diligence”; 

On page 2, line 17, after the word “ interest,” to strike out the 
period and insert a comma, followed by the words “which the 
lessee or permittee assumes and agrees to observe“; 

On page 2, line 24, after the word “ otherwise,” to strike out 
the period and insert a comma, followed by the words “ hav- 
ing made expenditures thereon as in section 1 required”; 

On page 3, line 5, to change the word “four” to “six”; 

On page 3, line 6, to change the word “ eighty” to“ forty”; 

On page 3, line 20, after the word “ deducting,” to strike out 
the word “the” and insert the words one-hxlf “;. 

On page 3, line 21, to strike out the words “proper propor- 
tionate part“; 

On page 3, line 22, to strike out the words “and the cost of 
administration and production” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ but not including the cost of drilling and operating the 
wells“; 
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On page 4, line 2, to change the period to a colon and add 
the following provisos: “ Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to take such legal steps as 
may be necessary and proper to collect from any person or 
persons who shali not be awarded a permit or lease under 
this act an amount equal to the value of all oil and gas pro- 
duced by him or them from any of said lands prior to the 
inclusion of said property in the receivership, except oil or 
gas used on the property for production purposes or unavoid- 
ably lost and except other reasonable and proper allowances 
for the expenses of production: Provided further, That of the 
amount so collected, 124 per cent shall be reserved to the 

United States as royalty and the balance after deducting the 
expense of collection shall be paid over to the person or per- 
sons awarded permits or leases under this act, as their inter- 
ests may appear"; and 

On page 6, line 6, after the word “ship,” to insert the 
words, “which the Attorney General is hereby directed to 


* 


apply for and secure at the earliest practicable date” ; 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to adjust and determine the equitable claims of citizens of the 
United States and domestic corporations to lands and oil and gas 
deposits belonging to the United States and situated south of the medial 
line of the main channel of Red River, Okla., which lands were claimed 
and possessed in good faith by such citizens or corporations, or their 
predecessors in interest, prior to January 1, 1920, and upon which lands 
expenditures were made in good faith and with reasonable diligence in 
an effort to discover or develop oil or gas. And the Secretary of the 
Interior is further authorized to issue to those persons or corporations 
that may be found equitably entitled thereto permits to explore, or 
leases of, said lands so claimed by them. 

Sec. 2. That applications for 1 and leases under this act shall 
be made to the Secretary of the Interior, and shall be made within and 
not after 30 days from and after the date that this act becomes a law. 
Leases and permits under this act shall be granted to the assignees or 
successors in interest of the original locators or the original claimants 
In all cases where the original locators or o al claimants have 
assigned or transferred their rights, but when leases or permits are 
granted to the assignees or successors in interest of the original locators 
or original claimants the said leases and permits shall be subject to all 
contracts, not contrary to law or public policy, between the original 
locators or original claimants and their successors in interest, which 
the lessee or 8 assumes and agrees to observe. In every case 
where there shall be any conflict or contest on account of overlapping 
claims the said conflict or contest shall be determined upon competent 
evidence, and in every such case the land in conflict shall be granted to 
the person or corporation that in good faith first possessed and claimed 
the land and maintained such possession until dispossessed by judicial 
procens.or otherwise, having made expenditures thereon as in section 1 

uire 

EC. 3. That not more than 160 acres shall be granted by leases or 
permits to any one person or corporation, except in those cases where 
two or more locations or claims bave been assigned to one person or 
corporation, and in such cases not more than 640 acres shall be granted 
by leases or permits to any one person or corporation, 

Sec. 4. That each lessee shall be required to pay to the United States 
an amount egaal to the value at the time o oe of 124 per 
cent of all oil and gas produced by him prior to the issuance of the 
lease, except oil or gas used on the property for 3 purposes or 
unavoidably lost; and shall be required to pay to the United States a 
royalty of not less than 124 per cent of all oil and gas produced by him 
after the issuance of the lease, api oil and gas used on the property 
for production purposes or unavoidably lost. Of the proceeds of the 
oil and gas that have been produced or that may. hereafter be pro- 
duced by the receiver of said property, who was appointed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, after deducting one-half of the cost 
of the said receivership but not including the cost of drilling and op- 
erating the wells, 123 pe cent shall be paid to the United States, and 
the residue shall be paid to the person or corporation to whom may be 

anted a lease of the land on which said oil and gas were produced: 

rovided, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to take such legal steps as may be necessary and proper to collect from 
any person or persons who shall not be awarded a permit or lease under 
this act an amount equal to the value of all ofl and gas produced by 
him or them from any of said lands prior to the inclusion of said prop- 
erty in the receivership, except oil or gas used on the property for 
production purposes or unayvo dably lost, and except other reasonable 
and proper allowances for the expenses of production: Provided further, 
That of the amount so collected 123 per cent shall be reserved to the 
United States as royalty and the balance, after deducting the expense of 
collection, shall be paid over to the person or persons awarded permits 
or leases under this act as their interests rg | — 

Sec, 5. That except as otherwise provided herein the N eabia pro- 
vislons of the act of Congress approved February 25, 1920, entitled 
“an act to permit the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, 
and sodium on the public domain,” shall apply to the leases and per- 
mits granted hereunder, including the provisions of sections 35 and 36 
of said act relating to the disposition o royalties : Provided, That after 
the adjudication and disposition of all applications under this act, an 
lands and deposits remaining unappropriated and un sed of s 
after date fixed by order of the re of the Interior, be dis 
of in accordance with the provisions of said act of 9 25, 1920: 
Provided further, That upon the approval of this act the Secretary of 
the Interior is Rathorised to take over and rs bes existing wells on 
any of such lands pending the final disposition of applications for 
leases and permits, and to utilize and expend in connection with such 
administration and operation so much as may be necessary of moneys 
heretofore impounded from pan I ekaia or hereafter produced, and 
upon final disposition of applications for and the issuance of leases and 
permits, after deducting the expenses of administration and operation 
and payment to the United States of the royalty herein provided, to 
pay the balance remaining to the person or company entitled thereto; 
And provided jurther, That out of the 10 per cent of money hereafter 
received from royalties and rentals under the provisions of this act 


and paid into the Treasury of the United States and credited to mis- 
cellaneous receipts, as provided by section 35 of the said act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, the paige lige the Interior is authorized to use and 


expend such portion as may required to pay the expense of adminis- 
3 and supervision over leases and permits and the products 
ereof. 

Suc. 6. That nothing in this act shall be construed to interfere with 
the 88 by the Supreme Court of the United States, through its 
receiver or receivers, of any part of the lands described in section 1 of 
this act, nor to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to dispose of 
any of said lands or oil or gas deposits involved in litigation now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court of the United States until the final disposi- 
tion of said 5 The authority herein granted to the Secretary 
of the Interior to take over and operate ofl wells on said lands shall 
not me effective until the d lands shall be, by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, discharged from its possession. And nothing 
in this act shall be construed to interfere with the jurisdiction, power, 
and authority of the Supreme Court of the United States to adjudicate 
claims against its said receiver, to direct the payment of such claims 
against the said receiver as may be allowed by the said court, to settle 
the said receiver’s accounts, and to continue the receivership until, in 
due and orderly course, the same may be brought to an end. e 
Supreme Court of the United States is hereby authorized, upon the 
termination of the said receivership, which the Attorney General is 
hereby directed to apply for and secure at the earliest practicable 
date, to direct its receiver to pay to the Secretary of the Interior all 
funds that may at that time remain in the hands of the said receiver; 
and when said funds shall be paid to the Secretary of the Interior, the 
same shall be administered as in this act 8 

Sec, 7. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to prescribe 
the necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do any and all 
things necessary to carry out and accomplish the purposes of this act. 

The amendments were agreed to. f 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill-was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 


the third time, and passed. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of exeeutive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 6 o’clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, February 10, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Eeecutive nominations received by the Senate February 9 (legis- 
lative day of February 5), 1923. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder to be ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Cuba. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Charles William Leng, jr., Cavalry, from Jan- 
uary 7, 1923. ` 

Second Lieut. Edward Ward Hendrick, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 7, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Pearson, Infantry, from January 8, 
1923. 

Second Lieut. Charles Frederick Colson, Infantry, from Jan- 
uary 11, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Albert Walker Johnson, Cavalry, from Jan- 
uary 11, 1923. 

Second Lieut, Donald Frederic Carroll, Infantry, from Jan- 
uary 13, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Bernard Wellington Slifer, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from January 16, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Willard Ames Holbrook, jr., Cavalry, from Jan- 
uary 17, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Auston Monroe Wilson, jr., Coast Artillery 
Corps, from January 18, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Powell Walker, jr., Cavalry, from 
January 24, 1923. 

Second Lieut. Robert Alwin Schow, Infantry, from January 
27, 1923. 

Second Lieut, John Harrison Stokes, jr., Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 30, 1923. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE RetuLar ARMY, 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Maj. Donald Armstrong, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 
FIELD ARTILLERY. 
Capt. Douglas Lee Crane, Quartermaster Corps, 
from July 1, 1920. 


with rank 


AIR SERVICE, 
Second Lieut. Louis Meline Merrick, Cavalry. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 9 
(legislative day of February 5), 1923. 
Untrep STATES Districr JUDGE. 
Charles L. McKeehan to be district judge, eastern district of 
Pennsylvania. 
INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTOR, 
Ace] C. Alexander to be collector of internal revenue for dis- 
trict of Oklahoma. 
UNITED. States Coast GUARD. 
Wilfred N. Derby to be lieutenant. 
Herman H. Curry to be ensign (engineering). 
. POSTMASTEBRS, 2 
ARKANSAS, 
Edward S. Miller, Bentonville. 
James W. Oglesby, jr., Gravette. 
: CALIFORNIA. 
James R. Willoughby, Corcoran. 
George L. Clare, Guerneville. 
William E. Hunt, Kelseyville. 
GEORGIA 
Charles H. Crumbly, Greensboro. 
Pleasant N. Little, Madison. 
IDAHO. 
Clyde Hanson, Malad City. 
MINNESOTA. 
Anna W. Isaacson, Palisade. 
Samuel A. Nystrom, Watertown. 
MONTANA. 
Fred N. Weed, Terry. 
NEBRASKA, 
William R. Brooks, Campbell. 
Edward T. Best, jr., Neligh. 
Ray L. Mallory, Pierce. 
John Becker, Stanton. 
NEW YORK. 
Sumter L. Happy, Mount Vernon. 
OHTO. 
Henry A. Taylor, Cleveland. 
Jehn T. Daniels, Greenfield. 
OKLAHOMA. 
Dory E. McKenney, Custer. 
Ada Bartels, Denoya. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Frank H. Cratsley, Imperial. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. - 
Truman C. Knott, Bristol. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 9, 1923. 


The House met at 11 a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Father in heaven, hear us and come to our help. We en- 
treat Thee that all that is deepest and all that is truest in 
our own natures may be inspired by Thy Holy Spirit. Meet 
us to-day and work in us the blessing that falls like an angel's 
spirit from the upper places, Again hearts are wounded and 
stricken, and O how they know their own anguish. Come to 
them with the comfort that heals and with the faith that re- 
covers. Help us to hold on for the few years that remain. 
In all good things may our constancy and fidelity be without 
flaw or hesitation. When our arms are empty, our hands idle, 
and our home desolate may we incarnate in our lives the 
sublime truth of the cross and live under its light that never 
grows dim. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
REFUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBT. 


The SPEAKER. By nnanimons consent it is in order to-day | 
to take up for consideration the bill (H. R. 14254) to refund 
the foreign debt. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14254) to amend the act entitled “An act to create a commis- 
sion authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign Governments held by the United States 
of America, and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 
1922. Pending that motion, I desire to come te some agree- 
ment with gentlemen on the other side respecting the time for 
general debate. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] 
suggested that there be four hours of general debate. That 
is satisfactory to this side. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I think that is satisfactory. 

Mr. FORDNEX. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I make that re- 
quest, one-half of the time to be controlled by myself and one- 
half by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corzirr]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
14254, and pending that motion asks unanimous consent that 
general debate be limited to four hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Missis» 
sippi [Mr, Corxixn]J. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissipp! [Mr. Cotter] are both in favor of the resolution. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will say right now that the gentleman’s 
understanding is not correct, 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well; then I have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire whether it would be agree- 
able to the gentleman to have general debate confined to the 
bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, by all means. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman not incorporate that 
in his request? 

Mr. FORDNEY. And that general debate be confined to the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the subject is so broad that it is almost impossible te confine it 
to the bill. Intelligent discussion of it would involve the entire 
situation. I favor the bill, but I think there should be no such 
limitation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, the limitation is only that the 
debate shall be confined to the general subject before us, 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. It merely means that those having the 
floor will not discuss matters not related in any way to the 
general subject. 

Mr. LONDON. Such as the protective tariff? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garrett of Tennessee) there were—ayes 78, noes 6. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. i 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 278, nays 2. 
not voting 146, as follows: 


YEAS—278. 
Abern Box Cole, Iowa Driver 
Ackerman Brand Cole Dunbar 
Andrew, Mass. B Collier 
Andrews, Nebr, Brooks, Til. Collins ols 
Appleby Brown, Tenn, Colton Edmonds 
tz Browne, Wis, Connally, Tex. Elllott x 

Aswell Cooper, Ohio Ellis 
Atkeson Burton Cooper, Wis, Evans 
Bacharach Butler Copley Fairchild 

ead Byrnes, S. C. Coughlin ‘airfield 
Barbour Byrns, Tenn. rago Favrot 
Barkley Campbell, Kans, Cramton Fenn 
Beck mp Pa. 8 Fess 
Beed. n urry e 
Be z Cantrill Dale Fitzgerald 
Ben ‘arter Dallinger Fordney 
Bird Chalmers Darrow Foster 
Bixler 8 Deal Frear 
Black Chindhlom Dempsey ree 
Bland, Ind. Christopherson Denison Freeman 
Bland, Va. Clague Dickinson Frethingham 
Blanton > Dominick Fuller 
Boies Clarke, N. Y. Dowell Fulmer 
Bowling Cockran Drewry Gallivan 
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Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gensman 
Gernerd 
Gifford 

Glynn 
Goodykoontz 
Graham, III. 
Green, Iowa 


Hardy, Colo, 
H Tex. 


Huddleston 
Hudspeth 

Hull 

Humphrey, Nebr. 
Husted 


Jones, 
Kearns 
Kelly, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Ki 


ex, 


ess 
Kincheloe 
Kissel 
Kline, Pa. 


Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Burke 


Cable 
Chandler, N. Y. 
Classon 

Clouse 


Codd 
Connolly, Pa. 
Crowther 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
ughton 


Gahn 
Garner 
Gilbert 


So the motion was agreed to. 


Knutson Newton, Minn, 
Kopp Norton 
Kraus Ogden 
Lampert Oldfield 
Tangier Oliver 
am Olp 
Lankford Parker, N. . 
Larsen, Ga Parks, 
Larson, Minn, Patterson, Mo, 
Lawrence Paul 
Layton Perkins 
ro Porter 
Lea, Calif. Pou 
Leatherwood ev | 
„Ga. Purnel 
Lineberger Quin 
„ en 
gan ainey, 
London Raker 
Longworth Rankin 
Lowrey Rayburn 
uce Reece 
Luhring Rhodes 
Lyon Ricketts 
McClintic Riordan 
McDuffie Roach 
McLaughlin, Mich Robertson 
McPherson Robsion 
McSwain Rodenberg 
MacGregor Rogers 
MacLafferty Rouse 
Madden Sabath 
Maloney Sanders, Ind. 
Mansfield Sanders, 5 
pes Sandlin 
Martin Schall 
ead Shelton 
Michener Sinclair 
Mondell Sinnott 
Montague 8 
Moore, Ohio Smith, Idaho 
Moore, Ya. nell 
Moores, Ind. Snyder 
Morgan peaks 
Murphy Sproul 
Nelson, A. P. Stafford 
NAYS—2. 
Carew Cullen 
NOT VOTING—146. 
Goldsborough McKenzie 
Gorman = McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Gould McLaughiin, Pa. 
Graham. Pa Magee 
Greene, Vt. Merritt 
Hawes Michaelson 
Hays » Miller 
Herrick ills 
och Moore, III 
Hogan Morin 
Huck Mott 
Hukriede Mudd 
Humphreys, Miss. Nelson, Me. 
Hutchinson elson, J. M. 
James Newton, Mo. 
Johnson, S. Dak. O'Brien 
Jones, Pa, O'Connor 
Kahn Overstreet 
Keller Paige 
Kelley, Mich, Park, Ga. 
Kendall Parker, N. J. 
Kenned Patterson, N. J. 
dred. Perlman 
King Petersen 
Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala. 
Kitchin Ramseyer 
Kleczka Rausley 
Kline, N. Y. Reber 
Knight Reed. N. X. 
Kreider Reed, W. Va. 
Kunz Riddick 
Lee, N. Y. ose 
Lehibach Rosenbloom 
Linthicum Rossdale 
McArthur Rucker 
McCormick Ryan 
McFadden Sanders, N. Y. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Bowers with Mr. Garner. 
Mr. Magee with Mr. Almon. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Shreve with Mr. Sullivan. 
Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Davis of Tennessee. 
Stephens with Mr. Goldsborough. 


Mr. Tincher with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Fields. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Hawes. 


Mr. 


Mr. Mudd with Mr. Park of Georgia. 


Scott, Mich. 
Scott, Tenn, 


toll 
trong, Pa. 
Sullivan 


ague 
Taylor, Ark 
Taylor, N. J. 
zemie 
Ten Eyck 
Thomas 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Upshaw 
Volk 


Wason 
Webster 
Wheeler 
Wi 


se 
Woodyard 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Zihlman 


Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Upshaw. 
Michaelson with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr, Tague. 

Faust with Mr. Doughton. 


Newton of Missouri with Mr. Linthicum. 
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Mr. Merritt with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr, O’Connor. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick with Mr. Humphreys of Mississippl. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Buchanan, 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Wurzbach with Mr. Smithwick. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Kunz. k 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Drane, 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr, Kline of New York with Mr, Stoll. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Rucker. 

Mrs. Huck with Mr, Sisson. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 14254, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: e 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a commission authorized under certain con. 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held 
* the United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved 

bruary 9, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, recommended 
by the commission and approved by the President, as set forth by him 
in a message presented to Con on February 7, 1923, as contained 


in House Document No. 554, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session, as 
follows : 


Principal of notes to be retunded - 


Interest accrued and unpaid up to Dee. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 41 per cen 


$4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
629, 836, 106. 99 


4, 704. 654, 465. 43 
Deduct payments made Oct. 16, 1922, and Nov. 15, 
3 interest at 41 per cent thereon to 


1J1922———— 


100, 526, 879. 69 


4, 604, 128, 085. 74 


Tohe pala m aeaa 4, 128, 085. 74 


Total 17 of indebtedness as of Dec. 15, 

1922, for which British Government bonds 

are to be issued to the United States Gov- 
ernment at par. 4. 600, 000, 000. 00 

“* The peeves of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to make 
these payments in three-year ponens: The amount of the first year's 
installment will be $23,000,0 and these annual installments will 
increase with due regularity during the life of the bonds, until, in the 
sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be 175,000,000, 
the a ate installments being equal to the total principal of the debt. 

“The British Government shall have the right to pay off addi- 
tional amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 
90 days’ previous notice. 

Interest is to be — upon the unpaid balances at the fol- 
lowing rates, on Decem 15 and June 15 of each year; 3 per cent 
semiannually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 1932, Inclusive; 33 per 
cent semiannually, June 15, 1933, until final payment, 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
the original issue. 

„Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any 
United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds 
to be taken at par and accrued interest’—is hereby approved and 
authorized, and settlements, similar but not more favorable in terms 
with other governments indebted to the United aor , as set forth in 
this section, are hereby authorized to be made, subject to the approval 
of the President.” 


Mr FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tlemau from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. [Applause; Members rising.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you 
for this very kind reception. It is my desire to proceed for 
20 minutes without interruption, and the remaining 10 minutes 
I shall give to the answering of questions. 

It is with a profound sense of responsibility that I approach 
the discussion of this bill. No measure has been presented in 
this House of more far-reaching importance since the days 
when our armies were battling in the field. At the outset 
I wish to call attention to the exceptional quality of these 
obligations which we are discussing. They are an obligation 
from one country to another. Instances have been frequent in 
which a nation has granted subventions to allies in war, but 
loans have usually been subscribed for by private individuals 
or organizations, This feature gives a peculiar delicacy to a 
transaction of this kind. The unprecedented magnitude of 
the amounts of these loans must impress us very strongly, as 
well as the effect upon exchanges, upon trade, and more than 
that, upon relations of amity between nations. Therefore, 
every American citizen who has a vision of world welfare must 
give careful consideration to this proposition, 
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I take the stand here, which I have repeatedly taken, that 
we should not release the principal of these debts from. foreign 
countries, but I think I should be recreant to duty, I should 
be unmindful of the interests not only of our own country but 
of those vast interests which pertain to the whole world, if I 
did not also advocate a reasonable degree of concession and 
leniency in the terms of payment. These debts were incurred 
for advances made at various times after eur entry into the 
war. Their amount, in the principal sum, on the 15th of 
November last was computed at 810,045,000, 000 

This debt was made up of four classes, the first and most 
important being for advances made under the Liberty loan 
act, amounting to $9,386,000,000, The second was for pur- 
chases of surplus war supplies amounting to $574,000,000. 
Next to that comes advances made by the American Relief 
Association, $84,000,000 in amount, and fourth and last, al- 
though there are some other sums of minor importance, the 
debts due the United. States, Grain Corporation, the stock: of 
which is exclusively owned by the United States, amounting to 
$56,000,000. This last amount is not included in the above total. 

Divers payments have been made on these amounts, but at: 
the time the World) War Debt Commission was. created, in 
February, 1922, only two countries had settled. Cuba, having 
a debt ef $7,740,500, gave bonds, and has regularly paid. in- 
stallments of principal and interest. [Applause] The State 
of Nicaragua gave an obligation which provided that the 
interest should not be collected until the maturity of the prin- 


cipal, That amount is comparatively small, amounting to 


$170,585.35. 

It was in this situation that the World Debt Funding Com- 
mission was created, with the authority which is set forth in 
the report of the Committee on Ways and Means. That com- 
mission has very vigorously, I might say, endeavored to make 
some settlement of those debts. Notice was given at an early 
date to all the debtor countries that we were ready to meet 
with them and negotiate upon the subject. Their diplomatic 
representatives here in Washington conferred with us. Dele- 
gates came from various countries to the United States to 
present their case. No adjustment, however, which was within 
the terms of the law, or which we could recommend to the 
Congress has, however, been possible, except in the case of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

No amounts are now due from that Government except for 
advances authorized by the Liberty loan acts: The principal 
sum of this debt is $4,074,000,000. After computing: interest 
from the date of an adjustment made in Apri? and May, 1919, 
deducting payments of $100,000,000 in October and November 
last and a sum of little over $4,000,000; which is: proposed shall 
be paid in cash when a settlement is concluded, the indebted- 
ness of the English Government under. the plan recommended 
would be $4,600,000,000 as of December 15, 1922. The com- 
mission presents you the settlement set forth in extenso in the 
bill, with the approval of the President and with the earnest; 
reeommendation that it be adopted. The terms of the original 
law provided that the duration of any loan should not be more 
than 25 years nor the rate of interest less than 4} per cent. 

This was manifestly impossible at the outset: Some time; 
when: a larger amount of time can be allotted to me; I wish. to 
speak, with the kind permission of the House, upon the eco- 
nomic phases: of this situation: I will say right briefly here 
that so great a transfer of capital as would be involved in 
the payment of those debts, or even in the payment of the 
debt of Great Britain inside of 25 years, would be disastrous 
to our own people as well as to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Under the last administration the pay- 
ment of interest was suspended when Mr. Canrzn Glass, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, on the 18th of December, 1919, 
2 letter to the Committee on Ways and Means in which 

The collection in dollars of this interest under present circum- 
stances would be no less disastrous to American interests than to the 
interests of our debtors: 

And so payment of interest was suspended. You can not 
destroy a delicate balance in finance between countries’ by an 
overwhelming wreneh such as this would create without dis- 
aster. France, after the war of 1870-71, was subjeet to the 
payment of an indemnity of 5,000,000,000 franes, approximat- 
ing a billion dollars. What was the result—and that in- 
demnity; by the way, is not at all comparable with these 
umounts—France by rigid economy, by changing an excess of 
imports over exports to an excess of exports over imports, by 
ealling in foreign loans, by calling forth that which was in 
the stockings or houses of the peasants, paid off that amount 
by 1873; and yet the payment of this very large amount of 
money to Germany inflated values, increased prices, and 


caused an artiffelal prosperity there, which was followed by a 
wave of depression, so that one of their comic newspapers/ 
said, more in earnest than in jest, Let us have another war, 
let us be defeated next time and pay an indemnity and then 
we will be prosperous.” And even the great Bismarck at one 
time remarked that he did not know but it would be better ff 
Germany had an indemnity to pay and then they would have 
prosperity. I may say here that our stock of gold in the 
United States, though it affords us most sincere gratification,, 
is not altogether an asset; that it would be far better for us 
if a part of this gold were distributed among the nations of 
the earth, loaned on adequate: security, because its presence 
here tends te create inflation, raise prices, and stimulate in- 
judicious enterprise, 

For that reason the commission felt that it was best for the 
first five years to make the terms very moderate, and I now: 
come to a statement of the particulars. First, consideration, 

was given to the rate of interest on these advances, which in 
1917 was fixed at 8 and 3# per cent, and then raised gradually 
until our Treasury Department. on October 31, 1918, suggested 
that it should be 5 per cent. The interest was incorporated 
with the principal April 15 and May 15, 1919—about two-thirds: 
in April and one-third in May. The commission recommends 
that the rate of interest from those dates to December 15, 1922; 
be made 4% per cent, the rate of interest: om the larger amount 
of our bends; The second modification from the statute of last 
year is in the rate of interest in the future. 

We suggest the 43 per cent as provided in the existing law be 
changed to 3 per cent from December 15, 1922, to December 15, 
1932, and thereafter 34 per cent, payable semiannually. I also 
desire again to say that some time I wish to address you om 
rates of interest. There is every probability after 10 years 
rates of interest will come down within that figure of 31 per 
cent. For 30 years, from 1880 to 1909, inclusive, the return on 
e consols was less than 3 per cent, reaching a minimum 
ol 2.4 per cent in 1897. 

Our own experience has been in the same direction. Espe- 
cially after the Civil War the rate of interest decreased so 
rapidly that some of our bonds whieh had been placed were 
sold at a very large premium. Since 1920 rates of interest and 
ea return on securities in this country have very substantially 

allen. 

The third change is the extension of the period from 26 years 
to 62 years, during which time, by regular inerease, partial pay- 
ments are to be made, the first payment being fixed at $23,- 
000,000 in 1923, and at $175,000,000 in the last year that the 
loan has to run, which would be 1984. 

Four provisions have been recommended which, I think, the 
members of the commission: had a right to make under the au- 
thority of the existing statute. Great Britain may make pay~ 
ments of principal in three-year periods instead of annually; 
She may, on giving 90 days’ notice, pay installments of prin- 
cipal. Thirdly, for the first five years the interest, half of it, 
may be funded with the principal; that is, the amount of in- 
terest would be $138,000,000. The debtor country may fund 
$69,000,000 of that into bonds on the same terms as the origi- 
nal bonds, 3 per cent until 1932 and 3% per cent thereafter: 


The fourth provision is that the debtor may pay installments 


of principal and interest by the presentation of our bends 
issued after April 6, 1917, and such bonds are to be credited 
at par with aecrued interest. The date of April 6, 1917, is 


| fixed to avoid the Panama bonds and some other bonds and 


obligations which are now selling at a discount. I do not 
see why we, who are so proud of our credit, could refuse te 
meet this offer. They would come to us with our n bonds 
in their hands and say, “ We will pay you with these.” How 
can we refuse? Again, it would be extremely favorable for 
us, in that it would bolster up the price of our own bonds be- 
cause of those withdrawn by payments. 

These, gentlemen, are the conditions under this bill im a 


general way. 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


Mr. BLANTON. 
for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. My time is not quite up. I will yield in a 
very few minutes. How mueh time have I used, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

The CHAIRMAN. Seventeen minutes. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, I have three minutes more. Now, the 
importance of this transaction to us and to the world I can 
not overrate. We can not afford to take the position of a 
harsh and grasping creditor. The whole world is now open to 
us and to our trade and to our enterprise We u hope also to 
our helpful influence. 

Let the principal of the debt be paid. I might rehearse some 
of the reasons which I have often given for my contention on 


1923. 
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that point: The sacredness of national obligations which must 
be observed, the cancellation of which would hereafter tend to 
break down national credit; the fact that the loans we made 
to those countries were made not from an overflowing Treasury 
but by issuing bonds; the fact that if we were to cancel these 
debts, Europe, in a ferment, might use a very considerable 
share of that which would otherwise be used in the payment 
of this debt in military equipment, which would carry a con- 
stant threat to the peace of the world. Then, again our obli- 
gations in the way of debt at the beginning of the war were 
trivial, almost, and the increase of our debt and taxation as a 
result of the war has been as great or greater proportionately 
than is the case with our debtors. 

Those are the reasons on one side. What are the reasons on 
the other side, in the midst ef this uncertainty? Great Britain 
comes forward and says, We expect to pay if you will make 
the terms such that we can meet them.” 

This $4,600,000,000, again, it must be remembered, was for 
purchases made in this country, and to that $4,600,000,000 and 
more were added $3,000,000,000 for purchases paid in cash—a 
great stimulus to our trade and to our wealth, changing us in 
effect from a debtor into a creditor nation; and because of 
these purchases made by Great Britain in that time of whirling 
activity very large income taxes and excess-profits taxes were 
paid into the American Treasury, reaching into the hundreds 
of millions, maybe a billion or more. They themselves are 
staggering under a crushing weight of taxation in order to 
meet their expenses and maintain their credit, which they 
have so proudly maintained for 200 years. This they have ac- 
complished by subjecting their people to a rate of taxation 
more severe per capita and more severe in its various forms 
than that ever borne by any nation in time of peace. Without 
alliance with them, with no encouragement of any imperial 
aspirations of theirs, we know that the future progress of 
the world in civilization depends very largely upon the con- 
current action of the two great branches of the English-speak- 
ing race. [Applause.] 

Mr. Webster, after having listened to the morning call at 
Quebec, thought out that famous apostrophe to the British 
Empire, “whose morning drumbeat, beginning with the sun 
and keeping pace with the hours, encircles the globe with one 
continuous unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.“ 
Those martial airs were sounded to rouse soldiers on many a 
bloody field, in Flanders, at Ypres, and wherever the fight was 
bloodiest, and many of those who were roused by that call sleep 
where the poppies grow. But we hope that this other country 
with which we have so much in common, with the same litera- 
ture, the same sweet English tongue, may in the future, with 
strains, not so much of martial music as of beneficence and 
blessing, with us encircle the globe with those notes which 
make for peace and amity and a new era on the earth. [Pro- 
longed applause.) 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe I have 10 minutes in which to 
answer questions. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In support of the gentleman’s position that 
it would be disastrous to this country for this debt to be paid 
back in 25 years, the gentleman reminded us of the wish made 
by the German funny papers and by Bismarck. That wish has 
been realized for the German people. The German people now 
are paying an indemnity. If Bismarck could see the German 
people now do you think he would still wish them in their pres- 
ent situation? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, all I care to say in regard to that situa- 
tion is that we must bear in mind that harsh treatment from 
one country to another is very likely to bring 3 at 
some future time, and therefore it is not best to be harsh. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio if the reason for this remission of interest from the 
amount promised in the contract to that mentioned in this bill 
is the fact that England is not able to pay a higher rate of 
interest? 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is entirely impossible for England 
to assure us of larger payments in the way of interest and 
principal than those provided here. I may say to the gentleman 
from New York that the settlement we have made is not based 
alone on any consideration of leniency, important as that is, 
but upon the probable ability of our debtor to meet the-demand. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 


Mr. CARTER. I wish to know—I am sure the gentleman 
can give the House the information—what is the relative in- 
— of the two countries, Great Britain and the United 

tates. 

Mr. BURTON. Great Britain owes about £7,700,000,000, 
which would be $35,000,000,000 and more, based upon present 
rates of exchange. Our net debt, which has been diminished in 
the last few years, is somewhere between $22,000,000,000 and 
$23,000,000,000. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman give the per capita debt 
of the two countries? 

Mr. BURTON. The per capita debt is very much larger in 
Great Britain than in the United States. I could not figure 
it accurately in a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman give us the relative per 
capita tax of the two countries? 

Mr. BURTON. The per capita tax is a somewhat difficult 
proposition, but that of Great Britain is about $80 per capita 
for national purposes, and about $20 per capita for domestic 
rates and purposes. Ours is between 830 and $35 per capita 
for national purposes, and for domestic purposes it is difficult 
te say, perhaps from $20 te $30 up. It differs very materially 
in the different States. I should like at some time to answer the 
question of the gentleman from Kentucky Mr. BARKLEY] after 
a more careful preparation as to the exact figures. There is 
no question that theirs is two-thirds larger than ours. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is safe to assume that the per capita tax 
ef Great Britain is much larger than that of the United 
States. : 

Mr. BURTON, 
thirds as much. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I am glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. Will my colleague state the percentage of debt 
in ratio to our wealth in comparison with that of Britain? 

Mr. BURTON. Estimates of wealth are more or less fanci- 
ful. I have given a good deal of time to the gathering of figures 
on that subject. Our own wealth is variously estimated at 
from $220,000,000,000 to $280,000,000,000. That of Great Britain 
is estimated at only about $80,000,000,000, probably not more 
than a third as much as ours. Those estimates, I must say, 
however, are more or less conjectural. 

Mr. FESS. I have seen the statement that the British debt 
is 46 per cent of her wealth, while ours is only about 10 per 
cent. Is that correct? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, yes; I think so 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. PURNELL. So many conflicting statements have been 
made that I should like to know what the Government of the 
United States actually holds as evidence of these various debts. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘There is a kind of due bill, a copy of which 
is attached to the hearings. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can furnish my colleague with a copy. 

Mr. BURTON. I have never gained any very great satisfac- 
tion from reading it. 

Mr. PURNELL. I wish the gentleman would enlarge upon 
that. z 

Mr. BURTON. I have not the time to do that, much as I 
would like to do so; but I will ask the gentleman to examine 
the document. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Will the gentleman kindly tell us 
what effect this settlement will have upon the stability of 
European governments, and what will be the effect if the set- 
tlement is not made? 

Mr. BURTON. The making of this settlement will have a 
very favorable effect as regards stability of exchanges and 
things of that kind. If not made, the effect would certainly 
be disastrous. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion which seems to suggest an equitable consideration in 
reference to this matter? What loans did Great Britain make 
to her allies during the war, and to what extent has she been 
able to recover them? 

Mr. BURTON. Her loans aggregated in principal up to date 


It is at least five-thirds—once and two- 


£1,503,000,000. I do not think there have been any collections 
made on the loans. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Has the gentleman any figures as 
to the relative earning capacity of the English as compared 
with the Americans? 

Mr. BURTON. That is merely conjectural. I think our 
earning capacity per capita is greater than that of England, 
because we are more advanced in the methods of using ma- 
-chinery in place of manual labor, by the greater readiness and 
adaptability of most of our workmen, and our resources in the 
way of raw material are more immediately at hand. These 
are the principal advantages of the United States. 

The GHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield the gentleman 5 minutes more, 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER. The gentleman stated that the debt of Eng- 
land was $35,000,000,000. Did not a part of that indebtedness 
represent the expenditures in the World War by Great Britain? 

Mr. BURTON. I have a table in regard to that, Nearly all 
of it, or about nine-tenths is the result of the World War. I 
have the figures running back to 1840, and I think for a con- 
siderable time after that date the English debt was nearly 
800.000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BURTON, I will yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Would the gentleman from 
Ohio be willing to say whether he would recommend the settle- 
ment of the debts of other nations to us on similar terms to 
that provided in this bill? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I regard this as establishing a new 
standard, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does not the gentleman 
think the people would rejoice to know that they could settle the 
other debts on the same terms as provided in this resolution? 
[Applause.] 

‘Mr. BURTON. No one would rejoice any more than the 
members of the commission. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If we do not accept the terms of settle- 
ment imposed in the pending bill, what alternative remedy has 
this Government? 

Mr. BURTON. Let it run as it is, run with only an occasional 
payment, without payment of interest or principal indefinitely. 
Since April, 1919, there has been a payment made of $100,000,000; 
but it has run along like a debt that had no special recognition 
or standing with either country. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman spoke about some 
paper in writing, in the nature of a due bill, or something of 
that kind. I would like to ask the gentleman if one nation can 
have any written paper that would be binding on that nation, 
whether a bill of sale or a promissory note or a bond or any- 
thing else, if the debtor nation determines not to pay? 

Mr. BURTON. There would be remedies known to interna- 
tional law. One would be to wage war; another would be to 
grab the property of that debtor nation and of its nationals 
that was inside of our country. There are several remedies, 
but we would not want to resort to them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Have the debts due to Great Britain from 
other countries been funded? 

Mr. BURTON. I think not. The Balfour proposition was to 
release them, but they wanted some other releases besides. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Do they carry any interest? 

Mr. BURTON. That is a little uncertain. I do not think 
more than a very small amount of interest has been received. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is the per cent of interest? 

Mr. BURTON. There is no agreement about it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know as the gentleman has 
mentioned it, but there is one important consideration in this 
bill, and that is that Great Britain may, if she pleases, pay a 
portion of the debt in American bonds. 

Mr. BURTON. I did mention it. That was a concession that 
we could not refuse, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman tell the House, if he can, 
the approximate value of the colonies acquired by Great Britain | 
after and during the war? 

Mr. BURTON. They are figuring on the question whether 
they are worth anything or not. They are a very large source 
of expense thus far. If you figure it per acre or per hectare, 
the area taken over would be very valuable. There is an illus- 
tration of what may be the result of large indemnities. The 
Allies took away the ships of Germany and virtually destroyed 
the shipbuilding trade in their own countries for a time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman, in the course of his re- 
marks, stated that England had some American bonds with 
which she would pay a part of the debt. Would the gentleman 
mind stating what the sum total of those bonds is and when 
they were bought and the interest they are drawing? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think I made quite that statement. 
It is thought that there is a certain amount of bonds of the 
United States in England. I doubt if there is a very large 
amount. They were practically all sent over during the war to 
apply on payments. I do not think that they subscribed for 
our bonds during the war. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If there are any bonds there, they are 
owned by individuals? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; and not by the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman make any forecast, with- 
out embarrassment to his work as a member of this commis- 
sion, as to when the other debtor nations will fund their 
debts owing to us, as Great Britain has so magnanimously 
funded this? 

Mr. BURTON. I could not say. That is the reason for the 
last provision in this law. We want to be able to function 
between now and the time when Congress next meets. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me ask the gentleman if he has estimated 
the amount of interest that would be lost by making the pro- 
posed settlements instead of the one under which the commis- 
sion was created proposed. The gentleman yesterday could not 
give us any information on that. 

Mr. BURTON. It is a matter of long computation. The 
abatement on past indebtedness would be approximately 880, 
000,000 up to December 15, 1922. For the next 10 years, if no 
payments were made on principal, it would be $57,500,000 per 
annum, which would amount to $575,000,000, but payments on 
principal are to be made during that time, which would diminish 
the $575,000,000 estimate substantially. Then after the 10 
years it would be something over $30,000,000 a year, diminishing. 
But to my mind we can brush all that aside. It is not a question 
of whether we get the full pound of flesh, but whether we get 
anything, and whether we conduct ourselves as this great 
wealthy Nation which wants to be a leader in world affairs 
ought to conduct itself. [Applause.] I concede the amounts 
bulk large. It is just about $80,000,000 that we are abating, 
if you call it 5 per cent to date on past advances. 

The original interest on these advances was 3 per cent, then 
31 per cent, then 4 per cent, a very complicated proposition, 
then 4} per cent on that proportion of the indebtedness on 
which our bonds were paying 41 per cent, and finally our Gov- 
ernment sent word on October 31, 1918, that it ought all to be 
settled at 5 per cent. 

Mr. COLLIER. For the reason the gentleman stated our rep- 
resentatives did not push the 25-year proposition. I understood 
the gentleman to say it was manifest to all that that was im- 
possible to be agreed to. 

Mr. BURTON. We repeatedly called attention to what the 
law was and what our limitations were, but from the very 
outset it was manifest that neither the rate of interest nor the 
time was possible of agreement. 

Mr. COLLIER. After the commission found they could not 
agree on any of the essentials of the law which created the com- 
mission there was no attempt on the part of the commission to 
report back to the body from which they got their authority, 
was there? 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. COLLIER. Everything was kept quiet? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, so far as secrecy is concerned, I quote 
to the gentleman what I quoted yesterday from Mr. David 
Lloyd-George, that anyone who has ever been a member of a 
family of more than three would see the howling absurdity of 
holding an international conference in public. [Laughter.] 
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The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has par from those foreign governments their obligations at a 


again expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I request the Chair to let 
me know when I have consumed 15 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend and revise my remarks in the RECOBD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
know that I speak for all when I say that we would be glad to 
get the refunding of these foreign obligations behind us. I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
upon his presentation of the case from his side of the question, 
and I regret very much that in the discussion of a question 
which means so much to the American people I find myself 
unable to agree to the proposition now before the House. I 
believe it of the utmost importance that these foreign obliga- 
tions should be refunded, and if I had absolute knowledge that 
this is the last word of Great Britain, and that the proposal 
now before us is the best that Great Britain can do, I for one, 
honoring and respecting that great country, would be among 
the very first to agree to that proposal. We have had one of the 
commissioners, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], before 
us, and we got no information from him at all, except vague 
statements that it was manifest to us from the start that 
Great Britain could not comply with the American demands as 
set forth in the law which created the commission. 

We asked him for some information regarding the proposals 
made by the British Government. There was the law which in 
its essentials empowered the commission to make specific terms 
with England. Every essential of this law was ignored. These 
loans made by our Government were accepted by the foreign 
governments at the time of their greatest need. The foreign 
governments came to us and said, “If you will lend us this 
money to fight the common enemy, we will pay it back to you 
upon the same terms and under the same conditions parallel 
with the bonds you have to issue to get this money. That is 
the brief history of the lending of this money, and the Congress 
of the United States, without, I believe, one dissenting vote, 
agreed to a law which empowered the American commission to 
do two things in the negotiation of the seftlement of these 
debts. One was to refund these obligations at 4} per cent 
interest, and the other was to extend the time of maturity for 
u period of 25 years. 

In view of the fact that both of these essentials of the law 
creating this commission were ignored, we at least had the right 
to expect some information as to why they were ignored. We 
wanted to know if every effort to conform to the statute cre- 
ating the commission had been made. But all information was 
refused us on the ground that these negotiations were sacred 
and confidential. 

If I had information that would convince me that this is the 
best proposition Great Britain can accept, then I, too, would 
gladly vote for the refunding of these bonds upon the proposed 

ent. 

I do not want to force Great Britain or any other country to 
make terms impossible for them to carry out. I do not want 
“the pound of flesh” that the gentleman from Ohio referred to 
so often. But I do want the gentleman from Ohio or some other 
member of the commission to give me some information why 
the American people should surrender and cancel $1,600,000,000 
of our foreign debt to England. 

I want to know whether Great Britain refused to pay this 
$1,600,000,000, or whether Great Britain says the United King- 
dom was unable to pay this sum, or whether the American com- 
mission generously gave England this sum. I think the Amert- 
can people who are paying 4} per cent interest upon money they 
borrowed to lend to England are entitled to know officially at 
least why England is willing to pay only 8 per cent upon this 
money. 

The gentleman from Ohio gives us only his own impressions 
which he gathered talking to various citizens of England. I 
again repeat that if the American commission will lay before 
the House convincing Information that these terms are the only 
terms Great Britain can or is willing to make I will vote to 
ratify them. 

Briefly speaking, what is the history of these foreign debts? 
The provisions of the various Liberty loan acts which au- 
thorized the lending of this money to our allies in order to 
earry on the war are plain and explicit. They do not give the 
Seeretary of the ‘Treasury or any commission any discretion 
to either change the rates of interest or fix the maturity of the 
loans. They simply previde that when the of the 
Treasury shall loan money to the representatives of the foreign 
governments, the Secretary shall with this money purchase at 


rate of interest not less than the highest rate of interest in any 
Liberty loan act bond that may be issued here in the United 
States. They further provide that these foreign obligations or 
bonds so purchased at par by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the foreign governments shall bear in all their essentials 
resemblance to the bonds that have been issued here in the 
3 States and which were purchased by the American 
peop 

We all know that when the Democratic administration nego- 
tiated these loans no partisanship of any kind crept into the 
discussion of the methods of these negotiations. There were no 
executive meetings of the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Republicans Members were invited to participate with us on 
each and every occasion. 

Partisanship for the first time came into the attempted settle- 
ment of these debts when the bill creating the commission was, 
in October, 1921, discussed in the House. 

It was first contemplated that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Mellon, be given full authority to settle these debts, and 
bills were introduced in the House by the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee [Mr. Forpney] and in the Senate 
by the chairman of the Finance Committee, the late Senator 
Penrose, conferring upon the Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
eretionary powers to settle these obligations. These bills even 
contemplated giving the Secretary permission to accept the ob- 
ligations of one government in exchange for the obligations 
of another government. There was so much dissatisfaction 
over these bills that a bill creating a commission was then re- 
ported to the House. The bill gave discretionary powers to a 
commission of five Members, and I offered an amendment that 
this commission report back to Congress before the terms of any 
final settlement should be made. This motion was defeated 
by a partisan’ vote. I then offered the same amendment in the 
form of a motion to reecommit, which on a call of the House was 
defeated. ; 

The Senate amended the bill by taking away the discretionary 
powers of the commission and accomplishing in another way the 
substance in all its essentials of what the Democrats tried to 
embody in the bill when it passed the House. The Senate 
amendment was a proviso that nothing contained in the act 
shall be construed to authorize or empower the commission to 
extend the time of maturity of any such bonds or other obliga- 
tions due the United States by any foreign government beyond 
June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate of interest at less than 4} per 
cent per annum. 

When the bill was reported back to the House it was passed 
unanimously with the Senate amendments, 

The commission had no authority to change the rate of in- 
terest from 4} per eent per annum, as set forth in the law creat- 
ing the commission, nor did the commission have authority to 
extend the time of maturity from 25 years, as set forth in the 
law, to 62 years, as proposed in the proposal submitted by our 
commission to the representatives of Great Britain. 

This is the proposition our representatives made to the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government: 


Principal of notes to be refunded____.________ — $4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to Dec. 15, 1922, 
629, 836, 106. 99 


at the rate of 41 per cent. 
4, 704, 654, 465. 43 


Deduct payments made Oct. 16, 1922, and Nov. 15, 
1922, with interest at 4} per cent thereon to 
Dec. 15, 1922 


100, 526, 379. 69 


4, 604, 128, 085. T4 
4, 128, 085. 74 


— 


— — 


To be paid in eash 


Total principal of indebtedness as of Dec. 15, 1922, 

for which British Government bonds are to be 

issued to the United States Government at par 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual install- 
ments on a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British 
Government to make these payments in three-year periods. 
The amount of the first year’s installment will be $23,000,000, 
and these annual installments will increase with due regularity 
during the life of the bonds until in the sixty-second year the 
amount of the installment will be $175,000,000, the aggregate 
installments being equal to the total principal of the debt. 

The British Government shall have the right to pay off addi- 
tional amounts of the principal of the bonds on an interest date 
upon 90 days’ previous notice. 

Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the fol- 
lowing rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: 

Three per cent semiannually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 
1982, inclusive; 3} per cent semiannually, June 15, 1933, until 
final payment. 
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For the first five years one-half of the interest may be deferred 
and added to the principal; bonds to be issued therefor similar 
to those of the original issue. 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any 
United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such 
bonds to be tuken at par and accrued interest. 

Partisanship never entered into these proceedings until the 
bill creating the commission was brought up for consideration. 
On the fioor of the House that day a great many cruel and un- 
kind things were said about the Democratic administration and 
the way in which Mr. McAdoo had made these loans. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] seems to be obsessed with 
the idea that the “mere notes of hand,” as he described the 
security Mr. McAdoo took—the mere notes of hand, the I O U 
the Democratic administration took—were not good security. He 
has made many speeches denouncing the notes Mr. McAdoo re- 
ceived from the foreign governments. A few days ago on the 
floor of this House, speaking on this bill, he congratulated the 
Congress and the American people that now we had good se- 
curity. My friends, there is no more power to collect the bonds 
that you take to-day, if this bill is passed, than there was to 
collect the notes given by foreign governments to the Secretary 
of the Treasury when the loans were first made. I consider a 
bond of Great Britain, I consider a note of hand of Great 
Britain, I consider an I O U, if you please, of Great Britain—if 
written in that I O U and on that note of hand there is a solemn 
promise to pay—good and ample security. 

But I am sick and tired of hearing men like the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] and the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, Fo NET], and even the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BUR- 
TON), get up and talk about the false security that the 
Democratic administration took. Yesterday I asked Commis- 
sioner Burton, when he appeared before the committee, if 
Great Britain’s solemn promise to pay, written into a note of 
hand and signed by her representative agents, was not as good a 
moral obligation as the present bond, and to my intense sur- 

` prise he said it might be as good a legal obligation but was 
not as good a moral obligation. I for one can not understand 
such reasoning, What is behind these bonds? What makes 
these bonds ample security? Has Great Britain pledged to us 
her real estate? Are they backed by negotiable stocks and 
bonds? Has England pledged to us her colonial possessions? 
Has she even set aside a special tax for a sinking fund; has 
she provided in any way for a sinking fund? No. Then, 
what makes these bonds ample and good security? It is simply 
and solely because England’s solemn promise to pay is written 
on those bonds; and that same solemn promise to pay was 
written on the notes given by England to secure Mr. McAdoo for 
the money he loaned to that country. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER, Briefly. 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course, we will all admit that these 
I O U’s which were signed by diploniatic officials evidenced the 
debt and the intention to pay, but the gentleman will admit, I 
think, that they were not definitive obligations; they did not 
carry all the terms intended to be followed by a definitive 
obligation in which would be defined exactly what the terms 
agreed upon should be. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman will admit this, that the 
I O U’s would not be worth the paper they are written on if 
England repudiated them; and the gentleman will admit that 
the bonds, if we pass this bill to-day, will not be worth the 
paper that they are written on if England repudiates them. 
There is only one court in which those bonds, if a default 
should be made, could be enforced, and that is not a court of 
law—it is a court of force—and I for one would never refer to 
that court for these debts or the debts of any other country. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman read the obligation 
which she gave us? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have that and I will put it in the RECORD. 
This is a sample of the obligation Mr. McAdoo took from the 
representatives of the British Government when he loaned them 
the money. This is a sample copy of the obligation signed by 
the representatives of the British Government which these gen- 
tlemen so facetiously refer to as a mere note of hand, an I O U. 

CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
$———— (amount in figures). 

The Government of (name of foreign Government), for value re- 
ceived, promises to pay to the United States of America, or assigns, 
the sum of (number of dollars in words) on demand, with interest 


from date hereof at the rate of (rate per 23 cent per annum. 
Such principal sum and the interest thereon win be paid without de- 


duction for any (name of foreign Government) taxes, present or future, 
in gold coin of the United States of America of the present standard 
of weight and fineness at the Subtreasury of the United States in New 
York, or, at the option of the holders, at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington, 


This certificate will be converted by the Government of (name of 
foreign Government) if requested by the Secretary of the Treasu 
of the United States of America at par with an adjustment of accrue 
interest into an equal par amount of (rate per cent) per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds of the Government of (name of foreign Govern- 
ment), conforming to the provisions of acts of Congress of the United 
States known, respectively, as vecon Liberty bond'act, third Liberty 
bond act, and fourth Liberty bond act. If bonds of the United States 
issued under bhp wig of said acts shall be converted into other bonds 
of the United States ring a higher rate of interest than 44 per cent 
per annum, a proportionate part of the obligations of the Government 
of (name of foreign Government) of this series acquired by the 
United States under authority of said acts shall, at the request of said 
Secretary of the Treasury, be converted into obligations of said Govern- 
ment of (name of foreign Government), bearing interest at a rate ex- 

ng that previousl rne by this obligation by the same amount as 
the Interest rate of the bonds of the United States issued upon such 
conversion exceeds the interest rate of (rate of this obligation) per 
cent, but not less than the highest rate of interest borne by such bonds 
of the United States, 


(Signature of representative of foreign Government.) 
For the Government of 8 of foreign Government). 
Dated the day o 


This mere note of hand is as solemn and as honest an obli- 
gation as any Government bond. There is no court of law in 
which the bonds in the proposed bill could be collected that 
these notes could not also be collected. 

Both depend solely and alone upon Great Britain’s promise 
to pay, and there is no tribunal save the tribunal of war where 
either one of these obligations could ever be collected if Eng- 
land refused to pay. 

But, say the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney], the Democratic ad- 
ministration violated the Liberty loan acts. Mr. McAdoo should 
have taken a bond for each dollar as he gave it to the foreign 
governments, as the law directed him to do. These gentlemen 
tell us that if the Democratic Secretary of the Treasury had 
done that we would not be in the position we are now in. 

These gentlemen know that this could not have been done 
at that time, These gentlemen know that this money was not 
loaned in one sum at one time to our allies, but that the loan- 
ing of this money covered a considerable period of time and 
it was given out in installments as the Allies needed it. 

England would tell us that during the period of seven or 
eight months a billion dollars would be needed. France might 
tell us that during that same period of time a billion and a 
half might be needed. Other countries might want several 
hundred millions more to be paid to them as they needed it in 
commitments, as they were called. When we informed our 
allies that we would let them have this money on the same 
terms and conditions we would have to pay the American people 
in order to borrow this money to lend to them, this money tvas 
not in the Treasury at that time. These gentlemen knew that. 
This money had to be raised by the sale of Liberty bonds. 

These countries were given a credit for the amount that was 
asked for and it was given to them as they needed it, 

One week a certain amount would be drawn, another week 
another amount, and several weeks afterwards still another 
amount. We did not have this money in the Treasury. We 
had to raise it by the sale of Liberty bonds. England would 
ask for $2,000,000,000, two-thirds of it to be adyanced at the 
end of 60 or 90 days or longer. How could the Secretary of 
the Treasury know what the rate of interest would be on 
bonds to be issued three or four months in advance? We did 
not know how long the war would continue. We did not know 
how many bond issues would have to be made. Experience 
had already proved that subsequent bond issues would have to 
authorize a higher rate of interest than the first issue. How 
could the Secretary of the Treasury, at the time the loan was 
credited to the foreign Government, refund these obligations 
and fix the rate of interest when he himself did not know 
when the money would be raised by succeeding Liberty bond 
acts nor what the rate of interest would be? 

So he did the only feasible, the only sensible, thing, which 
was to place this amount to the credit of the foreign govern- 
ments to be drawn by them as needed, and took their demand 
notes, which afterwards could be changed into bonds parallel 
in their essentials with our own Liberty bonds. 

But I want to make a few observations on the question of 
partisanship, which the Republicans have shown in the con- 
sideration of this matter. 

This is a government by parties. That has been the policy 
of our Government since first it took its place among the 
nations of the earth. A strong majority party to put into 
effect the principles for which it stands and to carry on the 
Government according to the mandates of those who placed 
that party in power, That is the function of a majority. But 
the minority has an equally important function. Its function 
is to stand guard against the excesses and extravagances of 
the majority. The minority is the sentinel standing on the 
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watchtower warning and restraining the majority from acts 
which the free exercise of power unchecked might prove to 
be dangerous to our institutions and to our Government. 

This policy has been recognized from the very moment our 
country took its place among the great nations of the earth. 
But what do we find now? A partisanship unheard of in 
the annals of our country. I challenge the pages of the his- 
tory of American politics to show as partisan an appointment 
as the appointment of three Republican Cabinet officers and 
a Republican Senator and a Republican Member of the House 
to be the sole members of a commmission which had to deal 
with the refunding of over $11,000,000,000, contributed alike 
by the American people. 

As against the personnel of those gentlemen I, of course, 
have nothing to say and could have nothing to say. But 
there are millions of people in the United States who con- 
tributed of theit means so that this money could be loaned 
to our allies and who belong to the minority party. I ask 
you, do you think it fair, do you think it right, do you think 
it just that their voices should be silent and that their interests 
should not be represented in the settlement of these debts? 

If they wanted to be fair about this matter, if they wanted 
the twenty or thirty millions of people who helped to contribute 
to these loans by their means to be represented, why did they 
not give the minority at least one member on this commission? 
I ask you again, I ask the American people, was it right, was 
it fair, was it proper to deny the minority even one repre- 
sentative on a commission which meant so much not alone 
to our people but to the rest of the world? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
stated that the obligation of Cuba had been settled by bonds. 
Can the gentleman state whether there was any remission of 
any interest in reference to that obligation? 

Mr. COLLIER. Of course, I could not answer that question, 
because all matters connected with this was turned over to this 
partisan commission, and I gather from the former Senator 
from Ohio that all these matters are sacred and it would be bad 
and not proper for us to go into them. 

Mr. DENISON and Mr. CARTER rose. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will yield first to the gentleman from Illi- 
nols, who rose first. 

Mr. DENISON. When these obligations were first incurred 
and the loans were made and the money advanced, of course 
that was all handled by one party alone—the Democratic 
Party? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. And the Republicans were not consulted or 
asked for advice; and if they gave advice, their advice was not 
accepted. Is there any difference in principle between letting 
one party make the obligations and the other fund them? 

Mr. COLLIER. There would be no difference in the princi- 
ple, but there is a great deal of difference in the gentleman stat- 
ing here something that, with all due deference to him, I may 
say, are not parallel instances. 

Mr. McAdoo was the agent. He got that money through the 
Liberty bond act, for which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForpNEY] and every other Republican Member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and of the House voted; that was to bor- 
row money to loan to our allies. I see what the gentleman is 
coming to. He wants to ask why Mr. McAdoo did not fund 
the bonded debt. 

Mr. DENISON. I am not coming to anything. I want to ask 
a question. The same Congress that gave Mr. McAdoo the 
authority to make these obligations gave him this authority to 
fund them. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. $ 

Mr. CARTER. I agree with the gentleman that there has 
been some surrender of our rights here. I- agree that the matter 
has been handled in a partisan way. I agree most heartily in 
all that the gentleman says about the way the party on the 
other side have acted in this matter. But the question before 
us now is, What are we going to do if we are not going to do 
this? [Applause] 

Mr. COLLIER. I must have expressed myself badly. If any 
Member here has gathered from my criticism of the administra- 
tion making an economic question such a partison one, that 
that would now have anything to do with the final settlement 
of this question. It should not. I am as anxious to see this 
debt refunded as any of you, and I have tried my best to get 
the gentleman from Ohio to tell us why it was that the com- 
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mission came to the conclusions they have. What proposition 
did England offer? What happened around the table? I made 
a motion in the committee that we send up to the other end 
of the Avenue and get a financier who very often forgets that 


-he is a politician, the Secretary of the Treasury, and ask him 


some questions, and the motion was voted down. And when I 
myself tried to get some information, so that I could go home 
and justify my action to the people whom I represent, so that 
I could say, “ Here are the reasons why we should surrender 
$1,600,000,000 in an obligation which we took from Great Britain 
and which was accepted in good faith by Great Britain.” 


I was told in the usual gentle way by the chairman of the 
committee that I was delaying the proceding and remonstrated 
with so often on the ground that I was taking up the time and 
trying to delay the expedition of the bill that I was practically 
forced to desist. It was passed through with the most indecent 
haste. We have had no consideration of the measure, and we 
have not been able to get any information. Every question we 
asked would be met with the statement that that question would 
be a privileged question, and that they could not answer it by 
reason of making some international blunder. Of course, I do 
not wish to embroil us in any of those international complica- 
tions any more than the gentleman from Ohio does. But I do 
think that when a law is passed by practically a unanimous vote 
of the House and Senate, putting several essentials into that 
law and empowering the commission to act up to those essen- 
tials, and the commission ignores each and every one of those 
essentials, the American people have a right to know why these 
essentials were ignored. We asked the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton], “ Please tell us what were the reasons actuating 
you in ignoring all the essentials in the law which created you?” 
And all that we conld get was the answer that it was manifest 
from the start that Great Britain would not be able to do this. 
And the only reason Commissioner Burton could give us was 
not anything England’s representatives said or did, but was 
from his personal observation when he went to England. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Has the committee of which the gentleman 
is a distinguished member ever investigated to see what taxes in 
Great Britain go to subsidies for the support of their merchant 
marine and for keeping in commission the greatest navy in the 
world? 

Mr. COLLIER. Nobody suggested anything of that sort. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is that not like the case of a man who can 
not pay his grocer's bill because he must keep up his expense 
for gasoline for his limousine? 

Mr. COLLIER. I do not want to tax anybody beyond their 
ability to pay. I thought the committee ought to have some 
information upon which to act. I am anxious, and I know the 
American people are anxious, to get these foreign debts behind 
us. We are willing to strain a number of points, and I was 
trying in all sincerity and to the best of my ability to get all 
the information I could; but I could get nothing but platitudes 
and a story about a man who told Senator Burton that he 
was willing to pay 15 shillings on the pound to pay the debt, 
and then he was knighted. Every time we came to those 
questions they would be declared to be privileged. 

My friends, I think this is a matter in which the American 
people are entitled to have some information. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
this last question of secrecy for a suggestion? 

Mr. COLLIER. I will. 

Mr. LONDON. If on the score of secrecy members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means are prevented from getting at 
the facts now, why will not the same thing occur in the future? 
What will prevent it from occurring in the future? 

Mr. COLLIER. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

Mr. LONDON. I say that on the score of secrecy members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means were unable to get in- 
formation and facts. 

Mr. COLLIER. We did not get information. 

Mr. LONDON. Now, in case England should refuse to live 
up to the new arrangement in the future, then on the score of 
secrecy she may be able to get away with it? 

Mr. COLLIER. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Why do you permit that secrecy? Why do 
you stand for it? ; 

Mr. COLLIER. You may go over there and put it over 
Nick LonewortH and Brother Forpnry and the balance of 
them, but I could not do it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, because of the 
great importance to the American people and to the rest of 
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the world in the refunding of these debts the majority party 
in this House owed it to us and to the country that we should 
obtain some information from a commission of five Republicans 
in whom was vested all the power te negotiate. I state here 
on the floor of this House that we did not get that information 
and were met with generalities only. [Applause.] 
T reserve the remainder of my time. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hm. having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United 
States Navy; 

H. R. 13046. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine-hospital 
reservation; and 

H. R. 12007. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4469. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge or bridges and trestles over the navigable channels of 
the mouth of the Mobile River in the State of Alabama; and 

S. 3892. An act authorizing the State of California to bring 
suit against the United States to determine title to certain 
lands in Siskiyou County, Calif. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 5224) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to certify to the Secretary of the Interior for 
restoration to the public domain lands in the State of Louisiana 
not needed for naval purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 


REFUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBT, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. FORDNEY, I yield eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
do not believe anyone present will charge me with partisanship 
ordinarily. I have tried to get at the merits of proposi- 
tions presented here, and although frequently disagreeing with 
some of my colleagues on this side of the aisle, I can not see 
any real question of difference to separate us to-day. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cotrmr], who has just spoken, 
my colleague on the Ways and Means Committee, has referred 
to partisanship politics in this matter, and I fear that he has 
rather represented himself than the people on his side of the 
aisle, and I do not believe he has done justice to himself, for 
he is a very able Member. I will leave to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortTH] to answer—as I know he will—matters 
in regard to the inception of this loan. Speaking for myself, 
I will say that as the loan was made during the war the 
mantle of fairness ought to be spread over those who under- 

k to negotiate this loan with Great Britain, and also the 
Joans with other governments, because they acted under a 
‘tremendous pressure at that time, and could not do what would 
be done in ordinary times of peace. 

Responding to the question that was asked a few moments ago 
of the genfleman from Mississippi, as to whether or not Eng- 
Hand at this time is sending her warships abroad and whether 
that is not a great expense to Great Britain that might better 
be paid in interest, let me say that Great Britain to-day is not 
spending more for her war vessels than we are in this 
country, according to my best information, and we are at peace 
with the world. Practically in the throes of war to-day, Great 
Britain is trying to protect her possessions, and yet in these 

times her cabinet has offered this settlement. So far as 
the ship subsidy is concerned, and the inquiry covered that—I 
say this with equal fairness—I do not believe she pays any sub- 
‘sidy in proportion to what has been proposed in the legislation 
pending before Congress, as the gentleman who propounded the 
inquiry can readily ascertain. 

With this situation abroad, I believe we have all essential 
facts before us, and I do not ask Senator Burron to testify on 
this. We have facts before us that will convince any intelligent 
man that this was a fair settlement for us under all the cir- 
cumstances and that Great Britain certainly did a wonderful 
thing in making goed her national credit. [Applause.] 

The estimates to-day of able economists show the average per 
capita debt in this country to-day is $160; that is, after we 
deduct this British debt, which we can fairly do when the debt 
obligations are received. That means an $800 national-debt 
average for a family of five in the United States. In Great 


Britain to-day, without any substantial prospect of getting back 
Any or practically any debts due her from other countries, her 
debt per capita is $800, or as much as that of our average 
family of five; and a family of five in England is obligated on 
the average to an amount of $4,000. Can we as intelligent 
legislators fail to recognize the condition that confronts Great 
Britain to-day or the great effort she has made to meet her 
war-time obligations? It does not require any additional facts 
than knowledge of her own comparative financial burdens to 
understand fully what she has done to meet her promises to us. 

I do not care to ask the gentlemen who made up the Ameri- 
can Debt Commission to tell all the conversations that oceurred 
over the board or the pleas that were made for or by Great 
Britain in that delicate transaction. We know what they 
were, and Great Britain has done a wonderful thing in coming 
up as closely as she has to the mark and far beyond expecta- 
tions of this country. “[Applause.] In the law which we 
passed the House never inserted any rate of interest. In that 
law we never inserted any determination as to time of pay- 
ment—not when it passed the House. It was the Senate which 
did both, and we finally confirmed the Senate action; but it was 
not put in when it passed here. We did provide for the com- 
mission; and if there is one thing of which we may well be 
proud it is of the distinguished Member whom the House fur- 
nished as a part of that commission and of the fine work that 
he did. [Applause, Members rising.] I may say, what is gen- 
erally appreciated, that our distinguished colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] is known throughout the country as an authority 
second to none on the subject of finance. We all understand 
that, and I believe it is a great credit to the House as well 
as to the country that he was a member of that commission. 
In a way I feel pleased to know that in the comnittee I urged 
five different amendments, all ef which finally became a part 
of the law under which the settlement was made. As it came 
originally from the Secretary of the Treasury the bill was 
without any limitation. The Secretary of the Treasury had 
sole power to settle in his own way and terms all debts, and 
the proposition pressed in committee was to put his resolution 
through that same morning. Members of the committee who were 
present will remember that five amendments were urged by me 
to the bill, One was for a commission, another no cancellation 
of bonds, a third for no substitution of bonds. All those pro- 
visions were adopted, and they are the essentials under which 
the commission acted when effecting this debt settlement, not- 
withstanding the fact that my good friend from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLwR] says none of the essentials are in it. The question of 
interest becomes a question of England's ability to pay, and with 
a national indebtedness of $4,000 for the average family of 
five can we say that they did not offer us a fair proposition 
when without any expectation of payments to themselves froin 
other governments they now undertake to pay the full face of 
the obligation and pay interest, not what the Congress originally 
proposed but an interest rate that is ordinarily paid in times of 
peace by great governments. 

Mr. Chairman, an important factor in arranging settlements 
with foreign governments confronts us. The present English 
ministry is jealous of the honor and good name of the English 
people, never yet tarnished with the charge of debt repudiation. 

‘Strong political interests in England to-day and also in other 
countries indebted to ours have voiced a protest or hope that in 
addition to an expenditure of more than $20,000,000,000 apart 
from money loaned to foreign governments, we should cancel for- 
eign loans aggregating nearly $11,000,000,000. Weare not selfish 
nor mercenary when asking for a repayment of these debts. 
Apart from sacrifices made by our people when engaged in a 
common cause we pledged them that so far as we could act 
these foreign debts would be repaid and their heavy burden of 
taxation, both local and national, be lightened to that extent. 
The people gave until it hurt to raise the money. Our good 
faith is involved in such payments and repayments. 

We have a group of international bankers in New York, 
powerful in wealth and influence, that seeks to undermine our 
own position by widely published proposals for a cancellation 
of foreign debts, notwithstanding the law prohibits any such 
act by the commission. Inspired, as many believe, by a desire 
to enhance the value of billions of dollars in foreign securities 
now held by these bankers, as owners or agents, which they 
would not dream of canceling, foreign governments have been 
misled by propaganda for debt cancellation into a belief that 
the American Congress and the country would approve a propo- 
sition of that character. 

Those advocating cancellation at home or abroad have com- 
plicated a delicate situation in these debt negotiations, but our 
commission has sought to meet every essential under the law 
and the Government of Great Britain has met their proposals 
fairly and, in my judgment, equitably. 
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The settlement of $4,700,000,000 due from England on which 
amount 3 per cent is to be paid for 10 years and 33 per cent 
thereafter until fully paid, will practically reach the ordinary 
interest rate on Government securities within a decade in all 
probability. 

Remembering that international obligations are a matter of 
faith and not of enforcement other than by military and naval 
power; that we believe in peace and fought the war to end all 
wars, and also in the interest of world-wide confidence that 
forms a basis for all industrial and political strength, I feel the 
agreement reached by all parties has marked a forward step 
toward better adjustment of our relations with all govern- 
ments indebted to ours. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I will when I have finished. I have one or 
two other matters briefly to discuss. One proposition contained 
in this bill that seems to me of supreme importance is that it 
establishes a permanent policy for this Government in its 
transactions with foreign governments. We have here an 
acknowledgment of our debt. We have here a proposition that 
there is to be no repudiation by one of the great governments 
of the world. In my opinion, we could have afforded to go 
further in order to have that fact established, in order to set 
a precedent for other governments with which we are to nego- 
tiate hereafter. [Applause.] This was admittedly a partisan 
or one-party commission. I was desirous, according to my 
original amendment, of having its members come from both 
sides of the aisle, but I feel that this commission in a non- 
partisan manner has secured far more than was expected by 
the Congress in having an agreement reached to be placed upon 
the statute books. 

Mr. SNYDER. And more than was expected by the public, 
either. 

Mr. FREAR. And more than was expected by the public, 
as has been suggested by my colleague from New York, 
Now, as to the other governments, we can not say what the 
future may bring forth in settlements; but under the terms of 
the proposition as it passed the House and the Senate in this 
bill it is announced that no more favorable conditions can be 
expected by other governments than those given to Great 
Britain. We may not receive as good terms in all cases, for 
we can not get money from people unless they have it or can 
raise it hereafter. But we do know this: That the commission 
must come back to the House and to the Senate if it can not 
secure an agreement as fair as this, and its members have ac- 
complished, in my judgment, a splendid work. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LONGWORTH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LONG- 
WORTH] is recognized for 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I join 
with my colleague from Wisconsin in lamenting the fact that 
the gentleman representing the minority of the Ways and Means 
Committee [Mr. CoLLIER] has seen fit to bring partisan polities 
into the discussion of this question. I, however, hope and be- 
lieve that when the final vote is taken a very substantial ma- 
jority on that side of the House will be found voting with us 
in favor of the bill. [Applause.] The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has brought up the fetish on which he has harped for 
months—that his party has not been allowed on all occasions to 
sit with the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, while 
during the war our party, then in the minority, sat with the 
Ways and Means Committee. That is a perfectly simple propo- 
sition. During the stress of war the Republican minority upon 
the Ways and Means Committee could be trusted not to bring 
politics into consideration. [Applause.] 

I have never said that we had no security from Great Britain 
or any other country for the loans advanced to them. I merely 
said that the law under which these loans were authorized 
was ignored at the time they were made, and I leave it to any 
unprejudiced lawyer in this House, after I read the section of 
the first Liberty bond act under which the loans to Great 
Britain and other countries were made, whether the law was 
not ignored in receiving the security which the gentleman from 

Mississippi prizes so highly. 

Section 2 of the first Liberty loan act, which for the first time 
authorized loans to foreign governments, reads as follows: 

Sec, 2. That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war by establishin 
credits in the United States for foreign governments, the Secretary o 


the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to purchase at par, from such foreign 


vernments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United States, 
their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same rate of interest and 
containing in their essentials the same terms and conditions as those 
of the United States issued under authority of this act. 
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Now, what does that mean? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The act says during the period of 
the war, does it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. No; it does not limit it to the war 
period. What is the effect of this provision? It simply au- 
thorizes the proceeds of the bonds purchased by the American 
people to be invested in precisely similar securities issued by 
foreign governments. There was no authorization whatever to 
lend cash on a note of hand. 

Now, what is the security that we have received from Great 
Britain and other countries? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman read that pro- 
vision of the law again? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If I can get some more time. 
gentleman from Michigan yield me more time? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I have requests for 20 minutes more time 
than I haye. Will the gentleman from Mississippi let us have 
a little more time? 

Mr. COLLIER. I have requests for 50 minutes more time 
than I have. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I have five minutes 
which I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I am under great obligation to my 
friend from California, because I think this matter ought to be 
straightened out so that we may see just where we stand. 

I am not speaking for political effect at all. I am simply 
asserting that as a matter of fact the law was violated, and 
in that I am confirmed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], who the other day admitted that the law had been 
violated. I will read the section again, if desired: 

Sec. 2, That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the 
national security and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing 
credits in the United States for foreign governments, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to purchase at par, from such foreign 

vernments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United 
States, their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same rate of 
interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the United States issued under authority of this act. 

That same provision was carried in the subsequent Liberty 
loan acts. Now what was the security that came into the pos- 
session of the Treasury Department? I hold in my hand one 
of the- last certificates of indebtedness, and here are the essen- 
tial parts of it: 

The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for value received, promises to pay to the United States of 
America, or assigns, the sum of $1,000,000 on demand, with interest 
from the date hereof at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

Such a‘transaction, in my opinion, was not authorized under 
the law. I am not saying that it is not good security to an 
extent at least, and possibly the exigencies of the situation 
made it necessary. But I have said repeatedly and now assert 
that the law was violated in making it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman be fair enough „v 
read it all? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. There is a provision later for subse- 
quent conversion, but that is not an essential. I said that I 
read the essential part. 

Mr. BLANTON. It provides for giving bond at the rate of 
interest not less than that charged by the United States for 
its money. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes; but that is nonessential in the 
proposition we are now considering. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman state to 
the House whether there is any court on the face of the earth 
where this security could be enforced and bonds taken? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, what is the use of talking about a 
court when it is a question of an obligation between two great 
nations. 

Mr. COLLIER. 
cept by force? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman begs the 
question. Here is the only proposition: We can not collect 
that demand note, and every sensible man in the United States 
and every sensible man in Great Britain knows it. Is there a 
man anywhere within the sound of my voice who will assert 
that it is possible under existing conditions to collect $4,600,- 
000,000 from Great Britain, at 5 per cent, on demand? It is 
too absurd to talk about, and that is all there is involved in 
this proposition. Instead of having that doubtful security, 
we have, if we accept the proposition brought in by our com- 
mission, a debt funded under such conditions that it can be 
collected, and that is what the American people are interested 


Can the 


In case of default could it be collected, ex- 
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in and what the people of Great, Britain: are interested. in. 
LApplause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I can not yield, The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cour], says that the two essentials of the 
law were violated, those. essentials being an interest rate of 
41 per cent and a. 25-year limitation. If the gentleman. thinks 
that those are the essentials of this law, Why did he not insist 
upon them when the bill was under consideration in the 
House? And why did he not suggest them in committee? No 
such suggestion was ever made. The bill that passed this 
House had no limitation whatever with regard to interest or 
with regard to the period of the loan. 

Those provisions were added in the Senate. If they could 
have been put in when the bill was under consideration in the 
House why did he not suggest. that they be inserted if he be- 
lieves them to be essential? As a matter of fact we are getting 
back more nearly to the attitude of the House on this propo- 
sition when it passed the House, and what I think was the 
proper attitude. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman. asked me why we did not 
put those in in the House, I offered a motion. to recommit, 
when you vested full power in this commission, that this com- 
mission be empowered to come back to Congress before they 
made any settlement, and that motion was voted down. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely, and that is just. practically 
what we are doing now. They have come back to Congress. 
[Applause.]’ When did any man on the other side try to limit 
the rate of interest or the period of time? You say you in- 
sisted that’ any agreement made by the committee must be 
referred to the House for ratification. Why, that is what we 
are doing now, and that is what we are to vote upon to-day, 

Mr. COLLIER. I want to congratulate the gentleman from 
Ohio on. his at last coming to the subject of my motion to 
recommit. í 

Mr: STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I can not yield. 

Mr. STEVENSON: I just want to get some information. 

Mr. LONGWORTH: It is not a questlon whether our obliga- 
tion to-day from Great: Britain is good or not. Of course it is 
good, but it is not in a form in which it can be executed in 
detail. This new agreement is creditable to Great Britain; it 
is creditable to the United States, and it will do much to sta- 
bilize financial conditions throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr: COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD], 

Mr. OLD FIELD. Mr: Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, a good deal has been said here this morning about 
which is the best security, the note of hand which we got dur- 
ing the war, or these bonds that we are going to get now. 
I do not think there is any difference, for this reason: The 
notes have not been disputed. Great Britain has never said 
that she did not owe these obligations and she has shown no 
disposition up to date to repudiate them. I have great respect 
for the British nation. I think they have the smartest states- 
men in the world, in fact, I think they have bested our states- 
men in this proposition, and I am going to tell you why. I 
have great respect for the British people. You know that 
they want to pay their debts and I believe they are going to 
pay their debts. I believe in being generous: to the taxpayers 
of Great Britain, but I think generosity. to a foreign taxpayer 
means putting him on the same basis, on the same level, on 
the same footing with the taxpayers. of our own country. I 
dare say this commission would have had a great deal of trouble 
if they had suggested to Great Britain that they pay more 
interest than we pay. I know that the taxpayers of this 
country are up against it, and everybody knows it. They are 
clamoring all the time to reduce taxes, They have had the 
excess profits tax repealed because it was too much, they said; 
they said they could not pay it, and they have had the sur- 
taxes reduced because they said they could not pay them, and 
I get letters almost every day from constituents saying that 
they are going to have to borrow money to pay their taxes. 
I believe we ought not to charge the taxpayers of Great Britain 
less than we charge our own taxpayers. Here is what ought 
to have been done. I was very. anxious to have Secretary 
Mellon before our committee. He is the chairman of the 
commission and I think the ablest man in the Republican ad- 
ministration, and also I think he plays politics less than any 
other man connected with the administration, from the Presi- 
dent down. You can always tell where Secretary Mellon 
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stands. When he says to-day that he stands for a certain 


‘proposition or against a proposition, you may put it down 


that to-morrow he will be standing right on that same spot. 

I wanted. to have Secretary Mellon before us, because I 
wanted to get as good information as we could from the chair- 
man of the commission. They refused to let him come. Here 
is what ought. to have been done. Mr. Burton, the gentleman 
from Ohio, said in 10 years the interest rate will probably 
be down to 3 or 33 per cent. Here is the reason it is likely 
not to come down. The British people will give these bonds, 
this $4,600,000,000 worth of bonds, that they are going to give 
this country. Now, under this provision here they can pay 
these bonds In American bonds. That is perfectly all right. 
There is nothing wrong about that, but our bonds will draw 
4} per cent, and we are going to have bonds outstanding just 
as long as those bonds run, or 62 years. 

Mr. SNYDER. We have some at 3} per cent. 

a BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will 

Mr. BLACK. Simply in direct: connection with what the 
gentleman is. diseussing. These bonds will be entirely tax 
exempt? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK, And our tax-exempt bonds at 34 per cent are 
now selling at par, which is convincing to my mind we can 
float 33 per cent bonds. 

Mr. e All right, why not: walt until that time 
comes 

Mr. BLACK. I think it is here now, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. They are not 

Mr. BLACK. We are not issuing tax-exempt bonds. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman stated the English will 
exchange our bonds, drawing presumably 4} per cent interest; 
for their bonds, which draw only 3 or 34 per cent: I do 
not believe that the English sense of good business would per- 
mit them to do such a thing. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I did not say that exactly. I said the 
British international bankers can purchase for the British Gov- 
ernment: bonds to-day at 98.60, 4} per cent United States bonds. 
They can hold those bonds until maturity, if they desire, and 
make 1} per cent on the money. In other words, the taxpayers 
of this country would be paying into the British treasury, 
because the British treasury would own these bonds, 4} per 
cent, while the British taxpayers would be paying into our 
Treasury only 3 ‘per: cent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM; How long do they run? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Until 1952; some of them, long after the 10 
years. Here are some that run until 1952, drawing 4} per cent: 
If they can do that, they can force the taxpayer of America to 
pay into the British treasury, because those bonds are going to 
be held by the British treasury and held until they are due; it 
will make our taxpayers pay into the British treasury 4} per 
cent semiannually while they pay into our Treasury 3 per cent 
semiannually. Here is what ought to be done—— 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. I have not the time. 

Mr. HUSTED. For a brief question. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Another thing. I think there is some under- 
standing between the British international bankers and the 
American international bankers to hold up the interest rate on 
bonds of our country, It would be easy to do it so as to give 
the international bankers an opportunity of making 11 per cent 
on the money which they owe us. Now, that can be done; and 
that is what will be done if it can be done, because there are no 
smarter statesmen on the globe to-day than Stanley Baldwin 
and Bonar Law and that bunch. There are none who know how 
to take care of the taxpayer of Great Britain better than they 
do, and they are always on the job. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. If the British Government can not pay their 
debts without issuing bonds, where are they going to get the 
money from to buy our Liberty bonds? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I say we can not pay our own debts with- 
out issuing bonds. . 

Mr. HUSTED. Even if they could make the 1 per cent on 
the exchange, where are they going to get the money to buy 
our bonds in order to make 1 per cent profit?) They have got 
to get the money, as they certainly have not got the money to 
invest in our bonds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. We are to-day paying 4} per 
cent and propose to take 1} off what our debtors owe us. 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. ‘They are promising to pay so much each 
-year—$23,000,000 and interest. That amounts to a great deal 
of money—$150,000,000. or $200,000,000—and if they can make 
1} per cent on $200,000,000, do you not think the British Gov- 
ernment is going to do it? And they are going to make the:tax- 
payer of America pay the difference. That is the situation, 


There is no way around it. Now, as to partisanship, of course 
there has been partisanship from the start to finish about this. 
Mr. ‘Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, conver- 
sant with all the details in regard to these loans and one of the 
biggest Republicans in the country, à very able fellow, you do 
not say anything about. Mr. Leffingwell did more than any 
other one man to make these loans to Great Britain in the 
‘first place during the war. Yet you on the Republican side 
persist in saying that the Democrats played partisan politics 
when this money was loaned to Great Britain. Gentlemen, you 
can not get away with that stuff. You ‘growled all the time 
during the war; that is, the leaders on the Republican side did. 
And my good friend from Pennsylvania, Mr. Moore, a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means at that time, got up 
here seriously day after day and wanted to take the conduct 
of the war out of the President's hands and put it into the 
hands of a commission—I presume -a Republican commission. 
There was partisanship manifested by the Republicans all 
through the war, if you please, and now you come here and 
want to give the taxpayers of foreign countries an advantage 
over our own taxpayers. I do not think it is. right; I do not 
think it is fair to our taxpayers. I believe Great Britain can 
pay, because I believe if she can pay 3 per cent or 3} per cent 
she can pay 4} per cent. I think that about it, and you think 
that about it, too. If she ean not pay the debt at all, she will 
repudiate these bonds just as quickly as she would repudiate 
‘a note of hand or any ‘other agreement. 

You are going to have trouble explaining to the taxpayers of 
America why it is you charge the taxpayers of our country 
more than ‘you charge the taxpayers of some foreign country. 
I do not say that with any disrespect for Great Britain. She 
is one of the greatest nations in the world. She has her drum 
beat all around ‘the world, just as the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] said. There is no question about that. But it 
is costing her a great deal of money, and if she did not have 
to beat so many drums all over the world she might have 
more money with which to pay her debts. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. When this commission found itself unable to act 
under ‘the instructions contained in tye act creating them, 
were they able to show any reason for not obeying that act? 
Was there anything more than an expression of opinion, any 
concrete facts? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. We have had no concrete facts, only a 
statement from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON], a 
member of the commission. We thought the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be able to give us the best information. He 
has less of the politician in his make-up than any of them. 
But we could get no facts from him. Mr. Burton gave us no 
more facts then than he did in his speech here. There were 
no facts in his speech, but some of the best speeches made both 
on the floor of this House and elsewhere are void of facts. 
Lots of good speeches are not intended to contain facts. But 
there is no reason on earth for not requiring the British Gov- 
ernment to pay more than 3 per cent. They are willing, my 
friends, to tax the taxpayers of America 4} per cent and let 
the British off at 3 per cent and 34 per cent. 

If they want to repudiate the debt, let them do it. That is 
their lookout. But they are not going to do it. I do not like 
to see a bill passed here, my friends, that will permit any 
conspiracy of any sort by which our taxpayers are compelled 
to pay money into the Treasury at 4} per cent and then have 
our Government pay it into the exchequer of Great Britain 
and transfer it over there at 3 and 33 per cent. It is not fair 
to the American people. I am not going to vote for this bill. 
[ Applause, ] 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia Is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
believing that this settlement, all things considered, is a: rea- 
sonable one, I expect to vote for it. [Applause.] 

But I, in common with the men on my side of the House, 
resent the unfair and partisan way in which this whole matter 
has been handled by this Republican administration. This is 
a country of parties, and while minority parties have very few 


rights, they have always been permitted heretofore to serve 
on ‘commissions and legislative committees dealing with things 
going to the vital interests of the people of the United States, 
Common courtesy demands that they be given this considera- 


‘tion, which was denied us. 


Here is a proposition dealing with $10,000,000,000 of the pub- 
lie debt, and the minority party was absolutely refused any 
representation on the commission. In saying that, I do not 
want to cast any reflection upon the personnel of that commis- 
ision. I think they are splendid, able men, and I have no 
doubt whatever that they did what they believed was for the 
best interests of the people of the United States. As I have 
Just said, I think their proposal.a reasonable one, and I BX: 
pect to vote for it. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an ordinary debt between RA 
in peace time, or a debt like a debt between two individuals, 
Let us consider briefly the history of this debt. When we en- 
tered the war it was to our interest to see that the Allies 
maintained their armies in the ‘field. Shortly after we de- 
clared war the Russian Army collapsed and was withdrawn | 
from the conflict. Our allies were being hard pressed for 
money, and the Congress of the United States knew that if our 
fighting .allies could not get money to purchase supplies for 
their armies, they would have to withdraw them from the 
battle fields. and America would have to send many more mil- 
lion boys overseas to carry on the conflict than she would if 
the Allies continued to. function. So it was suggested that ag 
our credit was good and the Allies were paying to private indl- 
viduals as much as 6 per cent or 7 per cent for money, that w 
loan them money, and we thought it was to our selfish. interest 
that we make these loans. 

I was:on the Committee on Ways and Means during the war, 
‘and was present when all of these loans were authorized. It 
was the intent of Congress that we should lend this money to 
the Allies at the same rate of interest we had to pay to raise 
the money by selling our bonds. We did not care to make any 
money on the transaction, but we wanted to give them, our 
allies, battling for our rights as well as theirs, the benefit of our 
credit-and let them get the money as cheap as they could. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, do you not know that about every 
dollar we loaned England was expended in the United States 
for the purchase of cotton, cotton goods, machinery, war ma- 
terial, and food supplies to be used in the prosecution of the 
war in which we were actively engaged? The sum so ex 
here ‘increased our national wealth, and the United States 
Treasury benefited to the extent of millions of dollars by receiv- 
ing income taxes and excess- profits taxes from the American 
citizens who made money out of these expenditures, Do you 
not know also that England loaned to our mutual allies fighting 
with us approximately $6,000,000,000.to.enable them to main- 
tain their armies, and none of this colossal sum has been repaid 
England to-day? 

Now, that is the history of this transaction. That being true, 
is it to our honor or:credit to be like a Shylock and demand the 
last drop of blood, even if we could collect it, which we can 
not? The President and our funding commission say to Con- 
gress this is the best settlement we can get. I conceive it to be 
my duty as a Representative to represent the United States 
‘and my people in exactly the same way that I would represent 
myself in an individual transaction. 

Now, what are the facts in this case we are called upon to 
decide? England, like most of the world, ourselves included, 
is staggering under a-great debt and tax burden. There is eco- 
nomic unrest and unemployment there as there is elsewhere in 
all the world, and what humanity to-day craves above every- 
thing else is stabilization of the world's economic conditions 
and a return to a peace basis. 

Now, when our Government made these loans it took demand 
obligations, the first ones drawing 3 per cent, and finally the 
obligation of Great Britain took the form of a promissory 
note payable on demand and bearing 5 per cent interest. That 
was made during the war as a war loan to help our allies carry 
on a common war, fighting a common enemy. Now the war is 
over. In war time interest rates are always higher than in 
peace time. These loans were made during the greatest war of 
history. Happily that war is now over. England owes us 
approximately $5,000,000,000, and no sensible man for a mo- 
ment believes that it is possible for England to now pay that 
colossal sum on demand, as their note we hold provides. The 
foreign debt being in an uncertain and chaotic condition, there- 
fore, the wise and sensible thing to do was to fund and settle 
the debt. Congress appointed a commission to do that. That 
commission was limited as to the time to which they could ex- 
tend the debt and as to the rate of interest. Under the terms 
of the act of Congress the commission could not extend the 
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time beyond 25 years nor agree upon a rate of interest lower 


than 4} per cent. Now, I wish we had more information as to 
what transpired between our commissioners and those of Great 
Britain. I recognize, however, the delicacy of the situation 
from an international standpoint. We are called upon to ap- 
‘prove a settlement which, in effect, requires Great Britain to 
pay us interest at the rate of 44 per cent up to the 15th of 
last December, which equals the interest we had to pay on our 
bonds to obtain the money to loan them, future interest from 
‘the date of settlement to be at the rate of 3 and 34 per cent. 
The time of the debt was extended to 62 years. Our funding 
commission entered into a tentative agreement for a settlement 
of the debt on this basis, stating to the English representatives 
that it could be put in force and effect only when Congress 
gave approval to it. We are now asked to ratify that agree- 
ment. I sought and desired all the information I could get. 
Why, our commission even tentatively agreed to a proposition 
that contravened the limitation under which the commission 
was acting as to the time and the rate of interest. May I read 
to you a question which I asked our colleague, Senator BURTON, 
who was a member of the commission, when he testified yester- 
day before the Ways and Means Committee, he being the only 
witness that we had before the committee, though we sought 
to haye others: 

Mr. Crisp. I understood you to say that the representative of Great 
Britain said they could not and would not fund the debt under the 
terms of the original act. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, yes; they practically said that again and again. 
Whether we ever put up to them the question, “ Will you pay that?" 
and they said “No,” I could not absolutely recollect, but in substance 
that question was presented to them a “at many times. We pointed 
out to them, “ There is the statute under which we are working, and 
we desire you to come to that.” 

But they would not come to that. Now, gentlemen, a con- 
tract is mutual. Both parties to the contract must agree to it. 
It was manifestly to our interest that this debt be funded, and 
here the contracting parties could not agree under the terms 
under which our commissioners were acting. 

If they could not agree and would not agree to it, what is 
our alternative? Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
there are only two ways to collect an international debt. One 
is by the voluntary payment of the debt, The other is by the 
use of your Army and Navy. We to-day have many thousand 
brave American boys sleeping in Flanders Field and thousands 
of others in the United States maimed and crippled for life. 
God knows I would not vote to snatch any American boy from 
his mother’s arms, nor any husband from a loving wife, to send 
him overseas to collect this debt [applause], and I say to you 
what you all know, that it is unthinkable that there should 
ever be a conflict between the two great English-speaking 
nations on the earth over money. But I do say that this set- 
tlement is a reasonable settlement. Most of the wars that 
have been fought have been fought over commerce, money. 
Here are the two greatest nations on earth, the English- 
speaking nations of the world, setting an example to the 
world showing that they can amicably adjust their business 
relations, even to the amount of $5,000,000,000, to the welfare 
and honor of both nations. That in my judgment is what this 
settlement does. 

Gentlemen, America is very much interested in selling our 
surplus products, and the market for them is broad. My own 
section is vitally interested, because a great part of the cotton 
crop is bought in England. If Europe becomes bankrupt and 
ean not purchase our cotton, the American mills will have a 
monopoly, and I have no doubt the price of cotton will be 
greatly depreciated. In 1914, owing to submarine warfare, 
when Europe could not purchase it, the price dropped to 5 
cents per pound. The West and other sections of this coun- 
try are likewise interested, for their surplus wheat and meat 
products are shipped abroad. If the English Government and 
the other governments have to pay all these colossal sums at 
once, their purchasing power will be destroyed, and their 
currency depreciated and become of very little purchasing 
value. What I say about the English Government of course 
applies to the others, for if this settlement is made all the 
other governments are entitled_to the same terms, and our 

great Government of course will extend those terms to them. 
If they have to pay these colossal sums at once in money, they 
can not purchase our surplus products, and that will keep the 
economic condition of the world upset. Some may say If they 
can pay according to the terms of this agreement, why should 
they not pay under the old terms?” When this debt is funded 
it will be amortized and the English Government will know 
that it has only a certain amount of interest and principal to 
pay each year. 

Their industrial life will become stimulated, their economic 
conditions will be stabilized, and they will go to work to create 


the wealth necessary to meet the payments due under the 
funding agreement. Until the debt is funded, their financial 
affairs are uncertain and chaotic, but, when funded, they will 
know how to proceed. 

They can levy their taxes accordingly, and they can and will, 
in my judgment, meet these payments, whereas it is physically 
impossible for them to meet the payments under the terms of 
the war obligation which this Government holds. Do you know 
that to-day the English people are paying the highest taxes of 
anybody in the world? Their income tax is higher than ours. 
We come next to them. Our taxes are next to theirs in the de- 
gree of burdensomeness; but the per capita taxes in the United 
States are $160 a year, while the English per capita is $800. 
England’s bonded indebtedness aggregates the enormous sum of 
$35,000,000,000, fivesevenths of which was expended in the 
prosecution of the war in which we were engaged. Her in- 
debtedness approximates 50 per cent of her national wealth. 


The wealth of the United States is estimated at two hundred 


and eighty-six billions, and our national indebtedness, deduct- 
ing the amount owed us by the foreign nations, amounts to a 
net debt of about $12,000,000,000, or only approximately 8 per 
cent of our national wealth, 

Now, gentlemen, if you had as an individual the note of a 
debtor who could not pay at once, if he had defaulted on the 
interest for years and had not paid any of the interest, if he 
proposed to fund that debt, to amortize the principal, and you 
believed that by doing so you could get your money, what would 
you do? You would extend the time, just as when you have an 
insolvent creditor who has gone into bankruptcy you will take 
anything you can get. 

My friend [Mr. Otprretp] had a good deal to say about the 
possibility of Englund buying up our bonds and making a profit 
on the interest. I do not believe that will happen. I think that 
is a mere straw man, for I do not believe England, when she 
has not the money to pay her own obligations, has any money 
to buy our bonds. England is a debt-paying country, and if she 
had the money, in my judgment, she would pay the last shilling 
of this debt. I think the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] is a mere myth and will not amount to 
anything. But even admitting that it is true, I do not think 
this great Government of ours can refuse to accept its own 
solemn obligation—its bonds—in payment of an indebtedness 
owing to it. 

But should the English Government attempt to buy up our 
bonds, seeking to make a profit out of them by virtue of the 
different rate of interest, we have a complete remedy. Under 
an act of Congress we have a sinking fund in the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to use this 
fund in purchasing any United States outstanding bonds and 
canceling the bonds so purchased. If Great Britain were to 
buy any United States bonds and hold them to collect a higher 
interest than they are paying us, our Government would pur- 
chase the bonds from her, which England could not, in good 
conscience after this settlement, refuse to permit, and cancel 
Same. In peace time our Government can easily float bonds 
nontaxable, as the English bonds will be, at the same rate 
of interest provided in this funding proposition, 84 per cent. 
To-day United States bonds, nontaxable, bearing a rate of 
31 per cent are selling above par. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
alterably opposed to canceling the debts due us by the foreign 
nations of the earth and will always insist on their paying 
every dollar of the principal with a reasonable rate of in- 
terest thereon. The proposition we are to-day called upon 
to vote on provides for the payment of every dollar of the 
principal owing us by England with interest thereon at 44 
per cent up to the date of this settlement, the debt bearing 
interest from that date at 8 and 34 per cent. I am not a finan- 
cier, but all financiers agree that bonds to run over a period 
of 62 years, nontaxable, issued by one of the greatest nations 
of the earth are a fine investment, yielding 3} per cent interest. 
Before the European war, English consols, or their bonds, sold 
at par, bearing only 3 per cent interest. Therefore, I do not 
think the United States is making any sacrifice in settling this 
war debt with its principal ally on the basis proposed in this 
settlement. 
the world owing us that has made any effort whatever to settle 
her indebtedness, or has responded to our invitation to enter 
into negotiations for funding same. It is certainly to her honor 
and credit that she regards as inviolate her obligations and 
wishes to settle them so far as her ability to do so permits. As 
I have before stated, I am opposed to the cancellation of the 
amounts owing to us by other nations, and, in my judgment, 
the funding of this debt will be notice to France, Belgium, Italy, 
and the other nations owing us that the United States demands 
and expects them to pay their indebtedness, and I have no 


Mr. Speaker, Great Britain is the only nation of 
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doubt that national pride and honor will Induce them to fund 
their debt on the same basis as herein proposed. Would not 
every American rejoice to-day if he knew that we would be paid 
back the principal owing to us by the foreign nations, with 3 
per cent interest on each? I am a Democrat and have my share 
of partisanship, and I am willing to play politics on domestic 
questions where the welfare of humanity is not involved. I 
do not arrogate to myself superior virtues over my colleagues, 
but accord to each of them the utmost sincerity of purpose and 
believe that they vote their convictions having in mind the 
best interest of the country, just as I do. In my judgment, 
the war-torn, tax-burdened, weary world longs, above every- 
thing else, for stabilization of world conditions which will 
tend to promote the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
people of the world. In my judgment, the funding of this debt 
is the first step inaugurated by this administration that tends 
to do this. Therefore, I shall net let politics nor, possibly, my 
own personal political welfare deter me from voting for a 
proposition that, from the depths of my soul, I believe is fair and 
reasonable to the contracting parties and tends to promote the 
welfare and happiness of humanity. Therefore, I am going 
to vote to fund this debt as proposed in the resolution before 
us. [Applause.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Brea having taken 
the chair, a message in writing from the President of the 
United States, by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had 
approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On February 6, 1923: 

H. R. 6294. An act promoting civilization and self-support 
among the Indians of the Mescalero Reservation, in New 
Mexico. N 

On February 8, 1923: 

H. R. 11731. An act to provide for the renting of the first 
floor of the customhouse at Mobile, Ala., to the Mobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

II. R. 12473. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Winco Block Coal Co., a corporation, to eonstruet a bridge 
aeross the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, 
W. Va. 

REFUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBT, 


The committee resumed its session, 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fuss]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I wish to compliment the gentleman who has just left the 
floor [Mr. Crisp] over the fair, unbiased statement that he 
has made. He has put the discussion on the basis that the 
committee would like to hear discussed in this great transaction. 
It is in sharp contrast with the position of some of the 
minority who, on the foreign-lebt question, are not in posi- 
tion to throw stones. I do not believe I am overstating when 
I say that this is the largest transaction in the way of pay- 
ment of obligations in the history of the world. When you 
look over the figures that will entail the debtor country, the 
amount of payment, the sum total when completed—the prin- 
cipal of $4,600,000,000 and accumulated interest—will amount 
to $11,105,000,000. that one government is to pay another 
government. When a Sovereign power engages in a solemn 
obligation such as this is, to respect and satisfy a debt that 
was contracted in war time, when nobody thought of the terms 
except to win the war, it is a tremendous undertaking and 
reflects credit not only on the debtor country but great credit 
on the commission that has brought to consummation this 
transaction, [Applause.] 

I want to note the merits of the proposition the commissioners 
have brought in. It is to be paid in dollars and not in sterling. 
That does away with the possibility of the debtor country in- 
flating its money in order to make easy payment, No one can 
overlook the importance of that. In Germany, now, her public 
debt has been canceled by the simple process of inflating the 
mark. Even in France the franc has gone from normal down 
to about 6 cents, so that debts paid in franes are paid at about 
one-third of their normal value. No such possibility of debt seal- 
ing is allowed in this settlement, The obligation is also permitted 
to be paid in bonds, and that makes sure immediately that 
there will be no discount of the American securities, because 
it offers a new market for our own obligations. It will, on the 
other hand, greatly appreciate their value. [Applause.] That 
is one of the chief features of the transaction, and discloses the 
wisdom of the commission. It is one of the surest ways to 
strengthen Government credit. Besides these two features, it 
makes ¢ertain a definite amount of income each year to our 


Government and our Treasury, an income from one source, 
definitely set out in this plan of settlement, whieh makes easy 
future financing of our Treasury in future obligations that we 
are to take up. All elements of indefinite calculations on the 
foreign debt are removed. These are some of the merits from 
our Government’s standpoint of this tremendous consummation. 
Gentlemen, we are apt to overlook the burden of this debt 
and properly sympathize with the attitude of the countries con- 
cerned, It certainly reflects credit on the debtor country, In 
the first place the United Kingdom of Great Britain faces tre- 
mendous problems of ominous seriousness. Her changing Em- 
pire in the last 10 years, especially during and since the Great 
War, is one of the most outstanding symptoms of a modern trend 
of colonial governments throughout the world. 

These facts should not be ignored in the adjustment of the 
greatest fiscal transaction in the history of the world. Look at 
her uncertainty in India. Anyone who has followed the recen 
movements in India must recognize, in spite of her wonde 
work in that part of the world, that Britain has a problem in 
that country, Look at the present situation in Egypt. Anyone 
who has followed the modern trend there must recognize that 
Great Britain has a problem there. 

Think of the enormous debt of the British Empire, $33,000,- 
000,000 or more, when it was only three billions when the war 
began, according to the best authorities, It has been estimated 
to be as much as 46 per cent of her wealth. Our wealth has 
been estimated as high as $300,000,000,000, but if we make it 
$250,000,000,000 and include in our public debt all of the loans 
that the other governments owe us, outside of Great Britain, 
our debt would only be then 7 per cent of our wealth, while 
Britain’s debt is nearly one-half of her wealth, In the light of 
these facts we should realize that the tremendous outlay that 
Great Britain agrees to pay us is only one-sixth of her total 
indebtedness, So I say to you, my friends, that when a nation 
like Britain comes up and meets her obligations as she has 
agreed to in this proposal no one can overestimate its abiding 
results. It is no desire on the part of America to drive a hard 
bargain and we do not mean to do so in this plan. On the other 
hand, when Britain acts as she has in this case, freely, we 
ought to show her leniency. It would be different did she com- 
plain that she did not owe us. 

It must not be overlooked that this debtor country’s chief 
source of wealth is in her merchant marine. We are now on 
the sea, and will in time become the chief competitor in her 
main source of wealth. Her attitude in thus freely admitting 
the obligation and her specific steps to pay, notwithstanding 
her heavy taxes, reflect great credit upon her honor. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I regret that I can not yield. I want now to 
say something on the interest item. In addition to this side of 
the discussion there is another consideration, if you view the 
future from the past, and that is that 3 or 33 per cent is not 
a lower rate of interest than we will be financing our own obli- 
gations after we have reached stability. We had that rate in 
the Panama bonds, and we-even went as low as 2 per cent in 
some bonds; but to be absolutely fair, that is not a good com- 
parison, because the bonds at 2 per cent had a circulation privi- 
lege, which does not make it a good comparison, But with 
our credit assuring stability, as it will, our bonds are going 
above par, and we will see American bonds selling for more 
than 100 per cent, as they did before the war. 

Mr. SNYDER. The 3} per cent bonds are above par now. 

Mr. FESS. As the gentleman from New York says, our 33 
bonds are above par now, and just as certainly as we sta- 
bilize conditions and secure this agreement we are strength- 
ening our national credit, and our bonds will steadily in- 
crease in value. The provision in this bill which accepts our 
bonds in payment of the debt will prevent their discount by 
creating a foreign demand for them. 

Everyone who studies the current of credits will also note 
that as our bonds go up our interest goes down. That is the 
law of all international transactions as well as governmental 
business. 

Now, in the minute I have remaining I want to succinctly 
state what I think will be the specifie results in the larger sense 
of this measure. The world will see as the result of this the 
greatest single transaction the country has ever undertaken, 
in my judgment, in some ways the greatest act for general 
stability since the armistice; that it is the prelude of other 
European settlements and sets a standard at ence for all debtor 
countries. Secondly, it shows that the possibility of govern- 
mental defaults upon international obligations has been re- 
moved, and this twaddle in Europe and in certain sections in 
America urging, if net demanding, the cancellation of these 
debts will be forever ended. [Applause.] In addition to that, 
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and as a result of it, stability in Europe will be advanced by the 
pee setting their houses in order and proceeding upon 
usiness lines as no other thing up to date will insure. 
So long as Americans, from whatever reasons, agitate for can- 
cellation, whether it be based on business, altruistic, or foreign- 
‘market arguments, there will be a disinclination for these 
‘countries to take the proper steps to insure economic stability. 
This measure will have at least the merit of putting an end to 
this sort of misguided judgment. 

With the economic recovery in Europe on its way, capital 
will begin to flow to Europe, and, American capital will seek 
that field as a safe one for investment and in this way will 
assist Europe as well as ourselves. Besides that, this measure 
will create a better feeling between the two branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon or English-speaking people, which will insure sta- 
bility, if it can be secured, both politically and economically, 
and peace in the world, if peace is possible, will be advanced in 
the interests of all peoples. I compliment this commission and 
this committee upon this remarkable achievement that is to be 
Its second step in the incorporation into law to-day by what 
I predict an almost unanimous vote of this branch of Congress. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
Under the rules of the House under which we went into the 
committee to consider these resolutions there were to be four 
hours of general debate. I raise the question in order to say 
that there should be a fair division of the time. Nearly three 
hours have been consumed, and yet there have been only two 
speeches against this resolution. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is about the proportion in the House 
against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that is not what the rule provides or 
what the arrangement was. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Does the gentleman want two hours? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh. no; but we ought to have some time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The gentleman is about the only one who is 
against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am glad that there is at least one against 
the bill besides the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD] 
and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottier]. We are en- 
titled to a fair division of this time, and I think the time has 
been running long enough, so that there ought to be a little more 
consideration given to the few men who oppose the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not within the power of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to change the rule that was adopted by the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I raised the question yesterday evening and 
I raise it again this morning to see that those in opposition 
would be given time, and we were assured that we would be 
given a fair division of the time, and the time is not being fairly 
divided now. This is just a mild protest. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing before the committee. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG: Mr. Chairman, this has been a most interesting 
debate. During the debate and during the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee one or two things which might 
have been mentioned were overlooked, and I think perhaps it 
might be well to call attention to them now. 

In the first place, it was not good hard money that was loaned 
to Great Britain, in the sense that the money was turned over 
to the one who borrowed it. This money did not go to Great 
Britain to be expended by Britain in payments to its own manu- 
facturers, laborers, and farmers. We simply established a 
credit for them here; all the money to be paid to our manufac- 
turers, to our laborers, and to our farmers. It might properly 
have been called a due bill. It is about the same as though the 
owner of a department store were to make a contract with a 
builder to construct a building and to pay him for it in goods, 
That would be quite an advantage, would it not? I think this 
ought to be kept in mind when we consider whether 3 or 33 
per cent upon the entire face of the loan is fair or not. We have 
not permitted Great Britain to make repayment in kind. They 
have not been permitted to pay in merchandise. In fact, we 
have passed a tariff law which has raised the duties upon 
British and other foreign products. 

There is another consideration. To my mind it is a very dis- 
tinct advantage to have the payment of the loan spread over a 

riod of 62 years. This goes to the purchasing power of Great 

ritain, and if settlements are made with other countries upon 
the same basis it will go to the purchasing power of all these 
countries, and this method of settlement means that they are 
going to be able to buy more of our American products. Some of 
our people have thought it so important to increase the purchas- 


ing power of the European debtor countries that they have even 
advocated the entire cancellation of the loans. Those who do 
not go that far will at least agree that the long period for pay- 
ment will make it possible to sell more of our manufactured 
goods and farm products. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. I have been trying to find out whether the 
arrangement means that Great Britain shall issue bonds of 
small denominations or whether it means that we are going to 
get a diplomatic piece of paper such as we obtained in 1917? 
What does the arrangement mean? 

Mr. YOUNG, My impression is that those bonds will un- 
doubtedly be issued in the customary form of Government bonds. 
I doubt if the commission worked out the details to show the 
denominations, but undoubtedly there will be formal bonds 
issued somewhat the same as they are issued now in Great 
Britain and such as they sell to their own people, and they will 
be sent here. 

Mr. LONDON. The proposed law does not demand it. 

Mr. YOUNG. This ratification does not require it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman speaks a little 
hastily. On page 2 there is the statement that the total prin- 
cipal of indebtedness as of December 15, 1922, “for which Brit- 
ish Government bonds are to be issued to the United States 
Government at par.” 

Mr. YOUNG. I believe that was my statement. Formal 
British bonds will be issued. The gentleman asked in what de- 
nominations. I do not know whether they will be in $500 de- 
nominations or in $1,000 denominations, ' 

Mr. LONDON. The British Government bonds may be of five 
documents, each for $2,000,000,000, say. 


Mr. YOUNG. Oh, there is reason in all things. I do not 


think any such settlement is proposed. This is a good-faith 
proposition all around. 

Mr. LONDON. The original bond that was given by Great 
Britain 

Mr. YOUNG. That was simply an I. O. U., and informal prop- 
osition, and this agreement calls for the giving of formal bonds. 

Mr. LONDON. It was a bond as much as any obligation could 
be. 

Mr, YOUNG. I think the gentleman is unreasonable in his 
criticism. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I am friendly to the bill and I shall vote 
forit. But I want to know whether the bonds will be denomina- 
tions and amounts that will place them on the general market or 
whether it will be a repetition of a Government statement in 
writing, such as we had in 1917. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota has expired. i 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have watched with considerable interest to see 
what the attitude of the minority of the House would be on 
this very important question. I have been very much pleased 
to see that many of the membership of the minority are doing 
what I think they should do in this matter—approving of it; but 
I have been disappointed to see sume of the leaders of the 
minority upon the Ways and Means Committee opposing this 
very just and wise proposition. To those I want to say a word 
or so. It seems to me, gentlemen of the minority, as to those 
of you who oppose this proposition, that you are putting your- 
selves aud your party in a very undesirable position, 

In the first place, we all voted for these Liberty loan acts, and 
authorized President Wilson to make certain loans to foreign 
countries. We provided. in effect at least, that those loans 
should be made during the period of the war and close ut the 
end of the war, and we provided that they should be made by 
taking the bonds of other countries, That was not done, as 
has been stated, and the obligations taken were not obliga- 
tions such as were prescribed by the act, but were, in my 
opinion, in entire violation of the letter of the act. Not only 
was that true, but after the period of the war ended over a 
billion dollars of this money was loaned at times when I have 
always contended, and now contend, under the law it was 
absolutely illegal to do so, Not only was that true, but over 
$150,000,000-of this money was loaned to people who had not 
been allies of ours in the war, but were our enemies. Now 
this was done by the last administration. And during the 
time that administration kept in power and up to March 21, 
1921, not a single step was taken toward the funding of this 
debt, not a thing, and the impression was prevalent over the 
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‘world, and held in other countries very strongly, that it was 
our intention never to insist upon the collection of that debt, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I have not the time. There was 
the impression that it was never our intention to collect this 
‘money; whether created rightfully or wrongfully, that was the 
“mpression. On the first of March, 1921, when President Hard- 
‘ing came into office with his administration everything was in 
a condition of uncertainty. No one knew what the obligations 
were; there was nothing found except these diplomatic promis- 
sory notes of no legal and binding effect, because everybody 
knows that the only way one nation can bind itself to pay 
money to another is by its bonds, issued by authority of the 
legislative bodies of those countries. The day came along when 
we desired to have authority to have a debt-funding commission 
appointed. I say nothing in regard to the question of whether 
we should have had a bipartisan commission, that is not a 
matter to be considered now. I want, however, to call atten- 
tion to what happened when that matter came up in the House. 
When it was taken up in the House on October 24, 1921, for 
the passage of that bill, almost the entire minority of this House 
voted against it, and almost the entire majority voted for it. 
The ayes were 200 and the nays were 117, the nays being 
almost entirely from the minority. In the Senate, January 30, 
1922, the yeas were 29 and the nays were 26, the minority op- 
posing it. At the time when we were trying to appoint a 
commission and straighten matters out, the minority in this 
House and the minority in the other House joined in opposition 
to our doing anything at all. Now, gentlemen of the minority, 
and those of you who oppose this proposition to-day, your 
party can not stand safely upon the proposition of opposing the 
passage of this blll, when the only proposition of settlement 
that could be made is brought before us and is in the bill. 

No party can stand on that record. No party can afford to 
do it, and I say to you now, gentlemen of the minority, that, 
while we would like to have you join with us in the passage 
of the bill, we will pass it whether you join or not. It is a 
just proposition, it is a sound proposition, and one of the things 
which the people commissioned the majority party of this 
House to do at the last election. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I have not the time. If 
you are not going to do this, what are you going to do? Are 
we going to sit still and do nothing? Are we to continue the 
policy adopted by the last administration, sit idle and do 
nothing? To reject this proposal would bring disaster. You 
ask us why we are taking these bonds at a lower rate than 
the original interest. The reason is we are getting bonds in 
lieu of ambassadorial notes; we are getting the debt funded. 
This funding will lead to the funding of the rest of the inter- 
national debt in a similar manner and reestablish amity and 
credit throughout the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this debt of $4,604,128,085.74 
with interest from December 15, 1922, which Great Britain now 
owes the United States represents loans we made her during the 
recent war, which Great Britain and her allies entered against 

yermany, because that war-mad Imperial Government treated 
sacred national obligations as a scrap of paper. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio would have us and 
the country believe that the sacred obligations which the Goy- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
signed and gave our country, evidencing this stupendous loan 
of $4,604,128,085.74 made during the war, is now deemed by 
England a mere scrap of paper. He and other prominent Repub- 
lican leaders would have us believe that such obligations are 
not collectible at face value, and, secondly, if we sought to collect 
face value on same, we would be Shylocks demanding our pound 
of flesh. 

There is nothing Shylock in the proposition of demanding set- 
tlement of a debt at face value in kind, especially where the 
debtor is financially able to fund a settlement at face value. 
Where money is borrowed on certain terms and the terms are 
met by money being paid back or promised to be paid, according 
to the agreement, there is no pound of flesh in the proposition. 
The settlement becomes a Shylock transaction only when the un- 
reasonable is demanded, and flesh and blood rather than money 
is the resulting sacrifice. 


What are the facts? Under what conditions did we enter this 
war and make this loan of $4,604,128,085.74 to England? Bel- 
gium had been invaded and devastated, and was facing annilila- 
tion. Russia, after nobly defending one frontier, had collapsed 
and was taken over by enemies and no longer in a position to 
render aid, but was becoming a costly liability. All of Russia's 
artillery had been captured or destroyed, and her crushed sol- 
diers ragged and barefooted and rapidly renegading. Frauce, 
sore and bleeding, had her back to the wall. Italy was ready 
to give up the struggle. England was practically upon her knees, 
and, like France, had her back to the wall. Under such condi- 
tions these countries sent their various commissions to this 
country, many of whom were received on this floor and addressed 
this House, and all appealed for help and financial succor. They 
represented to us that European civilization was in the balance 
arid that without immediate financial help ruination would 
surely result. 

Not only did our country mobilize and train 4,000,000 soldiers 
and send many of them across the seas to their assistance but 
we loaned them over $10,000,000,000. Our Government did not 
have this money to loan. It had to borrow it from the people 
of the United States. It had to issue Government bonds and 
sell these bonds to the people of the United States. Many of 
these bonds were bought by the poor people of the United States. 
Vigilant committees were formed in every community in the 
United States, who represented to all citizens that unless they 
bought bonds to the uttermost limit of their financial capacity 
they were yellow and not patriotic. In instances where certain 
citizens failed to buy bonds their homes and business houses 
were in the nighttime painted with yellow streaks, and they 
and members of their families were ostracized by neighbors. 
Many citizens were forced to borrow money and buy bonds. 
Some were insulted, killings took place between former friends 
and neighbors over the question. Some of these bonds bore 
interest as high as 41 per cent, payable semiannually in cash. 
And during the deflation period many families were forced to 
sell their bonds far below face value in order to pay back the 
purchase money they had borrowed at the banks. 

When so raising this money through issuing and selling our 
bonds to our people, in order to make these foreign loans, Con- 
gress did it under a law which assured our own people that 
Englund and the other foreign countries accepting such loans 
under the terms of such law would pay us in bonds carrying 
the same rate of interest which our Government had to pay 
for its money borrowed. And Woodrow Wilson, the great 
American President, saw to it that our rights were thus pro- 
tected. Did he take a mere scrap of paper? Did he take a 
worthless document? Was it a mere unauthorized I O U, non- 
collectible between honorable governments? Ah, no; he did 
nothing of the kind. Why is it that no Member yet has read 
the kind of an obligation that he took from these foreign coun- 
tries? Would it not have been us little as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] could do, in fairness to Woodrow Wil- 
son, when he criticized this obligation, to have read it to you 
and placed it in the Recorp, so that it would clearly appear 
just what kind of an obligation Great Britain is now under 
to the United States? Here is a copy of one of these certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which Great Britain gave to the United 
States, signed and executed by her representative, every time 
she got a dollar in loan from our Government : 


CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS—SEVENTH SERIES—$1,000,000. 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for yalue received, promises to pay to the United States of America, 
or assigns, the sum of $1,000,000 on demand, with interest from the 
date thereof, at the rate of 5 per cent annum. Such principal 
sum and the interest thereon will be paid at the subtreasury of the 
United States in New York, or, at the option of the holder, at the 
Treasury of the United States in Washington, in gold coin of the 
United States of America of the present standard of weight and fine- 
ness, or, at the option of the holder, at the Bank of sre London, 
England, in pounds sterling, at the buying rate for cable sterling on 
London in the New York market at noon on the day of such demand, 
as determined by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and at any 
such place of payment, without deduction for any British taxes, 
present or future. 

This certificate will be converted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and ireland, if requested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States of America, at par, with an 
adjustment of accrued interest, into an equal par amount to 5 et 
cent convertible gold bonds of the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland conforming to the provisions of acts of 
Congress of the United States known, respectively, as second Liberty 
bond act, third Liberty bond act, and fourth Liberty bond act. If 
bonds of the United States issued under authority of sald acts shall 
be conyerted into other bonds of the United States bearing a higher 
rate of interest than 44 per cent per annum, a proportionate part of 
the obligations of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland of this series acquired by the United States under 
authority of said acts shall, at the request of said Secretary of the 
Treasury, be converted into obligations of said Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland bearing interest at a 
rate exceeding that previously borne by this obligation by the same 
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amount as the interest rate of the bonds of the United States issued 
upon such conversion exceeds the interest rate of 41 per cent but not 
less than the highest rate of interest borne by such bonds of the 
United States. 

3 cf os Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
relan 


Dated this — day of 1919. 


Is that a mere scrap of paper? Not if the debtor is an hon- 
orable nation with ability to pay. Just such a certificate of 
indebtedness as the foregoing did our Government take from 
Great Britain for every loan we made her, and we now hold 
certificates of indebtedness such as the above duly signed and 
executed by the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland covering the entire $4,604,128,085.74 now 
owing us by Great Britain. And I submit to the lawyers of 
this House and to the lawyers of the United States that, con- 
sidering the stress of war during which this money was loaned, 
we could not have drawn up a more binding obligation had the 
matter been submitted to the entire membership of the American 
Bar Association for drafting. What more could Woodrow 
Wilson have done during this stress-time emergency of war? 
What more could he have gotten from Great Britain to hold as 
a proper evidence of indebtedness until the war could be won 
and in the after-war settlements Great Britain could then 
issue bonds under legislative authority? 

Yet the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoxneworTH] 
says that it is merely an unauthorized I © U; that it is a 
mere scrap of paper; that it is noncollectible except by force 
of arms; and that in order to now secure proper bonds from 
Great Britain, in accordance with the terms of her agreement, 
we must take what we can get; we must be willing to sacrifice 
part of what is due, otherwise we might not get anything. He 
and those with him would have us believe that Great Britain 
is bordering on insolvency; that we are dealing with a bank- 
rupt. And he intimates to us that the bonds which under this 
Sacrifice he proposes for our people to make in order to get 
them will be collectible without force of arms. What is there 
about such bonds that will make them more collectible than 
the present certificates of indebtedness we already hold? I am 
not surprised at his display of ignorance on legal matters. Un- 
fortunately for Mr. Longworth, after he took his course of law 
at Harvard and then finished in the Cineinnati Law School 
and received his law diploma, instead of continuing in the prac- 
tice and learning more about the law he shortly let his friends 
place him on a school board and then went into politics, and 
has since been too busy to learn much about the law. 

What will make the bonds of Great Britain collectible? It 
will be the honor of Great Britain. It will be the stability of 
her faith and credit. Without such we would never be able 
to collect one penny on such bonds from Great Britain, for our 
Nation will never collect any money debt by force of arms. 
The identical same. thing that will make the bonds which we are 
to receive collectible will make the certificates of indebtedness 
we now hold equally collectible. The honor of a great nation 
is behind the certificates of Indebtedness we already hold. That 
is all Great Britain will put behind the bonds she is to give us, 
the honor of Great Britain. And that is enough to make these 
certificates of indebtedness worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

Now, under what authority was this Debt Funding Commis- 
sion created? What limitations did we place around them? 
How far did we tell them they could go, and when did we tell 
them to stop? By section 2 of the act creating the commission 
Congress thus limited them: 


n 4% per cent per annum. 


Thus Congress, representing the American people, whose 
$4,604,128,085.74 was loaned to Great Britain, instructed this 
Debt Funding Commission not to extend the time of payment 
beyond 25 years, or 1947, and not to accept a rate of interest less 
than 44 per cent, which was amply authorized by the certificates 
of indebtedness executed and given us by Great Britain. 

And in section 3 of such act, creating such commission, Con- 
gress, representing the American people, further provided : 

Brc. 3. That this act shall not be construed to authorize * * » 
pa pa of any part of such indebtedness except through payment 

And the rate of interest on deferred payments constituted 
just as much a part of said indebtedness as the principal sum, 
And the commission was thus definitely instructed by Congress 
not to eancel any part of the principal, interest, or rate of 
interest on deferred payments. Therefore this commission was 
instructed not to extend the time of payment beyond 25 years 
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and not to fix the rate of interest on deferred payments at less 
than 4} per cent. : 

Any statesman in any party would assume that in appointing 
five members of such a nonpartisan commission to handle 
debts aggregating the stupendous sum of nearly $11,000,000,000 
the Executive would appoint two Democrats from the minority 
party, or at least give them some representation on the com- 
mission. But to our surprise President Harding placed only 
orthodox Republicans on this commission. And not one single 
Democrat and only a very few Republicans have been able to 
find out what actually transpired during the conference that 
resulted in this unauthorized and unwarranted settlement. 

And what are the excuses now offered us for accepting it? 
We are not accepting it, for that term implies discretion. We 
have no discretion in the matter. It is being thrust upon us. 
It is being now forced down us. We have to take the medi- 
eine because the doctor says so. We can not refuse. It is 
alleged there is no other alternative. When we confront the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] with the direction Con- 
gress gave him and his confederates that they must not extend 
the time beyond 25 years, this distinguished statesman tells 
us that Congress was shortsighted, that it did not know what 
was good for the American people, that for this four and one- 
half billions of dollars to be paid back to us within 25 years 
would bring disaster to our Government and to our people, 
that it would go to our head and eause too much prosperity in. 
the United States. 

Analyzing his position, do you know what that means? Just 
one thing. That where a country during war could mobilize, 
train, arm, and ship 4,000,000 soldiers across the seas, and then 
finance, borrow, and raise in cash over $10,000,000,000 and loan 
it to its allies, then for Great Britain to pay back $4,000,000,000 
to such country within 25 years would make a fool out of the 
United States. Are we in such splendid financial condition that 
we could not safely assimilate $4,000,000,000 if paid to us 
in 25 years? Why, our Government now owes approximately 
$23,000,000,000. Just a few months ago we had a deficit of 
$760,000,000, and the only way it has been reduced was through 
the sale of our capital assets. Our annual expenses are ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000. We have an unsettled outstanding 
obligation due our ex-service men of about $3,000,000,000 in ad- 
justed compensation. It ought to occur to any business man, 
and more especially to every statesman in the United States, 
that our country could place to very good use the sum of four 
and one-half billion dollars if collected during the period of 
25 years. 

Now, as to the other excuse that this action was necessary, 
that Great Britain was not financially able to pay the face 
value of her certifieates of indebtedness. Has that position 
been proven? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is there any statement by this Debt 
Settlement Commission to the effect that the British Government 
at this time is bankrupt? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if they had so stated we would not 
believe it. 

Mr, HUDSPETH. Have they stated it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. We know better; we know it by the 
conduct of every Britisher who has come to this country within 
the last two years, who has gone back home with an arrogant, 
supercilious slur upon us. 

If Great Britain were unable to pay the face value of her obli- 
gations with an extension of 25 years for payment, why did not 
she so represent the matter to our commission? And in such 
case, why did not they return to Congress and so state the facts? 
In such a situation Congress would have gladly extended proper 
leniency. And our commission would have kept within the law 
and obeyed our instructions. But without bringing any such 
representations to us, and witheut bringing any proposition 
whatever from England to us, our commission went beyond the 
law and exceeded its authority by proposing to Great Britain 
that she should have 62 years in which to pay off this debt, and 
should be allowed the interest rate of 3 per cent for the first 10 
years and 34 per cent for the other 52 years, and entered into a 


-| tentative settlement with Great Britain on that basis, under 


such circumstances as prove that they knew the President and 
his administration would approve of it, and would order his 170 
majority in this House to ratify it. I am not going to doit. I 
am not going to sanction such high-handed methods by my vote. 

Why Great Britain is the mistress of the seas. She boasts 
that the sun ever shines upon her dominions. Her titled nobit- 
ity live in luxury and extravagance. She complains that she is 
forced to tax the royal estates of her great lords and noblemen, 
which is causing some of their immense land holdings to be 
sold, and that she only wants to tax their incomes, and does not 
want to force them to sell any of their lands. 


1923. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that she owed us $4,603,128,085.74 
she has made every kind of claim imaginable against our Gov- 
ernment and collected the money from us in cash. We paid Eng- 
land immense sums for transporting our soldiers to France to 
save her and all Europe from destruction, and she has not 
hesitated to charge us at every turn. The claims she has made 
against us, and which we have paid, would disgust any fair- 
minded citizen. Since the armistice we have paid Great 
Britain sums approximating $1,000,000,000. She did not offer 
to let us credit it on what she owed us, but had our Govern- 
ment pay her the money. One of the German ships which we 
took over in New York after war began, and which under inter- 
national law we would have been authorized to keep ourselves, 
we permitted to be given to Great Britain as part of her repara- 
tion against Germany, and because we used this German ship 
during the war to transport our troops and supplies to Europe 
for England’s defense, England is now asking that we pay her 
several hundred thousand dollars for such use of said ship dur- 
ing the war. Upon just such ridiculous claims as this did we 
pay England nearly $1,000,000,000 since the armistice. And by 
passing this resolution to-day you are to make England another 
present of about $2,000,000,000 in interest that belongs to the 
American people, who are now taxed most heavily themselves. 
I am not going to do it with my vote. 

I am not going to ratify a proposition where our agents have 
exceeded their authority. What we ought to do is to vote 
down this resolution and reinstruct our commission to have a 
new conference with Great Britain’s commission and have them 
advise us whether they are financially unable to meet their 
obligations with a 25-year extension of time and the interest 
rate they contracted, and if they are not then to make us the 
best proposal they can, according to their financial ability, and 
then let Congress, and not an unauthorized Republican commis- 
sion, grant them the necessary concessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Lllinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 

consent to revise and extend my remarks. z 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I regret to find 
myself out of accord with some of the leading members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means on my side of the House as 
well as with other colleagues in whose judgment and patriotism 
and loyalty I have such profound confidence. But this is a 
major question with which we are dealing to-day. I share with 
my colleagues who are opposed to this measure the resentment 
which they feel on account of the way in which this business 
has been handled from the beginning by this administration. I 
share the resentment which all fair-minded men must feel at 
the action of the administration in making this commission the 
representative of one party alone upon a purely business trans- 
action. I share the resentment which is felt toward the atti- 
tude which the majority party maintained toward the Demo- 
cratic war administration from the very close of the war. I 
deplore the fact that through their machinations, indulged in 
for partisan political purposes in the main, a great program 
which was laid down by the great Democratic administration 
was interfered with, and that as a result of that interference 
desolation came throughout the world, and for their folly men, 
women, and children everywhere on earth have paid in torture 
and toil and tears. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, that resentment which I feel does not in 
my opinion justify me, as a Representative in the American 
Congress, in rejecting the only thing which this administration 
has done that has even a tendency toward stabilizing world 
conditions, and I shall support this proposition. [Applause,] 

I do not support it for the reason given by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Granam] a few moments ago. Let me say 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] that this side of 
the Chamber needs no lecture from him in order to enable it 
to do the thing that is right and the thing that is statesmanlike. 
[Applause.] The gentleman from Illinois is mistaken in his 
recollection of the facts. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lone- 
wortH] is mistaken when he asserts that the Secretary of 
the Treasury originally in taking these obligations violated the 
law. I have not the time to go into that now, but the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH] and I fought out that propo- 
sition on the floor before when we had up the matter of the 


creation of this commission, and I am satisfied with the record 
as it stands. Who expected that the Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time would literally take bonds of Great Britain? The 
people of this country who were buying Liberty bonds paid 
their money months and months in advance before they ever 
got a bond. They simply got the obligation of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury took the I O U's of the British 
Government to be replaced by bonds. He acted within the law. 
He acted in the only way that he or any other Secretary of the 
Treasury could have acted. So far as the security is con- 
cerned, gentlemen are nonsensical when they assert that the 
security contained in these bonds will be any better than the 
security behind those I O U’s. [Applause.] All that was 
behind those I O U’s and all that is behind these bonds is the 
faith, the honor, and the integrity of the British Nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Now I will tell you why I am for this settlement. I do not 
know whether these gentlemen could have done any better or 
not. I know that they did not do any better, and you gentle- 
ment upon the Democratic side of the Chamber who are dis- 
posed to vote against this settlement because you think it is 
possible that they might have done better, let me ask you, 
What do you hope to gain by voting it down if you had the 
power to vote it down? sf 

Do you hope to abolish this commission? Why, no. Do you 
hope to have a nonpartisan or bipartisan commission? Why, 
no; you can not hope that from this administration. Where 
will you be if it be voted down? You will be in the hands of 
the same commission .dealing with the same questions; you 
will be in the hands of the same administration. In God's name 
do you say we shall wait another two years, that the Demo- 
cratic Party shall go before the country saying that we shall 
wait for another two years, for Calpurnia perhaps to have 
sweeter dreams, before we will take a step toward settling 
this indebtedness and stabilizing to the extent that we can 
the affairs of the world? 

Losses! Well, after all, that is speculative, That will de- 
pend upon world conditions in the future as to whether we 
shall lose by this transaction. Sixty-two years is a long 
time, even in the life of a nation. What vicissitudes will oc- 
cur in the world during that time we do not know. Oh, 
from the time we began to make these loans—and I always 
favored the loans—I have felt that these international debts 
were going to be a source of irritation, of annoyance, of pos- 
sible trouble between nations through at least half a century 
and perhaps a full century. If there be some financial sacrifice 
in this, and that is speculative, I think, Mr. Chairman, we can 
afford to make that sacrifice in order to have this much 
settled and to that extent remove a possible cause of irrita- 
tion and the dangers of future conflicts. [Applause.] 

Some gentlemen talk about this as though it were a debt 
between individuals. Not so. Nations can apply the same 
principles to the settlement of debts between themselves that 
are applied between individuals, but they have not the tri- 
bunals that individuals have. There is no court before which 
we can sue and obtain a judgment, there is no international 
sheriff to enforce an execution. There are just two ways, 
Mr. Chairman, in which this money will come into our 
Treasury. One is by voluntary payment on the part of the 
nations that owe us. The other is by the arms of the United 
States being sent forth in the hands of the young men of the 
United States to collect the debt. 

This does much more than settle the basis of the indebted- 
ness with England. This, if I interpret it correctly, fixes 
irrevocably, unless Congress shall change its action in the fu- 
ture, the basis which must be adopted in settling more in- 
debtedness than is involved with England, to wit, the indebted- 
ness of France and Italy and Belgium and all the other 
nations that owe us. This fixes the terms upon which they, 
too, will pay. Do you believe there is an individual in the 
United States to-day reasonably well informed of the condi- 
tions in foreign nations who would not regard it as a splendid 
transaction if we could have the assurance, even such as Is 
given here, that we shall obtain from France and Italy and 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia and those other nations 8 and 
34 per cent on the indebtedness that they owe us? 

This transaction can not be judged by the British debt alone. 
It fixes inevitably the basis upon which all the other settle- 
ments are to be made. 

Whether England has done all she could do of course I do 
not know. I think it is reasonably certain that we can not 
expect these other nations to do more, even if this basis were 
not fixed. The great proposition involved here is this: It 
looks toward the stabilization of the world. [Applause.] 
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There may be complaints here and there about the rate of in- 
terest. I do not know. Temporarily, at least, we are paying 
more upon our bonds than we will receive upon these; bur 
there is a larger aspect, there is a broader vision, there is a 
greater thing. The happiness, the prosperity, the peace of the 
human race will be at least advanced somewhat by the adop- 


tion of this settlement. And for that reason, feeling my re- 
sponsibility as a Representative, I am willing to forget the 
partisanship that has been manifested by Republicans, I am 
willing to forget the narrowness of the administration that 
happens to be in power. I am willing to forget the indecencies 
of their campaign of 1920, in order to try to rise to the big- 
ness of the subject and the bigness of the hour. [Applause, the 
Members rising. ] 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Summers]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sum- 
ners] is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this talk about the prior obligation negotiated 
under the former administration not being as binding as the 
bonds to be issued is absurd. But that is beside the point. 
What ought we now to do, all things considered? The agents 
of this Government have been in negotiation with the agents 
of the British Government and report an arrangement, agreed 
to by the agents of the British Government, looking to the 
refunding of its debt owing to this Nation. Payments are to 
be extended through a long period. That is necessary because 
everybody knows and all will admit that Great Britain can 
not pay the debt now. It is necessary for our own interest to 
have these payments gradually made. Money is the blood of 
commerce, It is as dangerous to the body to get too much at 
one place as it is not to have enough in another. If we are to 
sell our surplus cotton, grain, live stock, and so forth, we must 
leave our customers with something to pay for them. 

As I understand from this debate, the difference between 
Members is largely a question as to interest. The proposed rate 
on the British bonds is 3 and 34 per cent, while our own tax-free 
84 per cent bonds are at par. When I consider the conditions 
in Great Britain, financial, industrial, and political; when I 
consider the general world conditions, and the probable effect, 
I am unwilling to take the responsibility of throwing this mat- 
ter back into negotiations because of the difference in the 
interest rate. That is the clear-cut issue. I have no responsi- 
bility with reference to the negotiations or the result thereof 
up to this time. All the negotiations come from the party 
in power. But regardless of the view of the minority with 
reference to how they have proceeded, the fact is they have 
proceeded. We come now to pass judgment on the situation 
as it is this day, upon our duty as it is this day. Great 
Britain is having its political difficulties. The talk of repudia- 
tion is not unheard in that country. What would be the effect 
upon public opinion there ef the failure to ratify the results 
of the negotiations which have been in progress no one can 
foretell. But no student of conditions which obtain can fail 
to appreciate its probable effect. We can not afford to take 
the chance of throwing this matter back, even if a little higher 
rate of interest should have been agreed upon. 

The strain upon that nation is great today. How much 
more it can stand nobody knows. But everybody knows that 
the failure of these negotiations would add to that strain, re- 
duce the chances of having even the principal of our debt paid, 
and imperil the markets for our products. Not only that, but 
in the midst of a world disorganized and confused there are 
two great nations on the earth, and only two, upon which rest 
the major part of the responsibility of holding the world to- 
gether until sanity and order shall have come again to the 
world. If Great Britain goes, there will be but one—your Na- 
tion and mine. I do not know what was the best our represen- 
tatives could have done, but I do know that in the state of 
public opinion in Great Britain there is a limit beyond which 
the present Government there can not go and remain in power. 
Nobody can guess what would happen then. 

Every man should vote on this question assuming his share 
of responsibility as though his vote would determine the issue. 
No man should take the position in his own mind that if he 
votes against ratification all he will have to do will be to 
criticize it, because it will pass anyway and he will not have to 
answer for the results which would have followed if the prop- 
osition had been defeated. If we should throw the matter back 
into negotiation and uncertainty we would do that which, in 
my judgment, the present condition of the world does not 
justify us in doing. This is perhaps the most tragic and dan- 
gerous hour in the world's history, and I do not believe that 
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any man who looks with understanding at the world situation 
can fail to recognize that government, broadly speaking, in 
the world was never in greater peril. This is a solemn hour 
for the man who has the responsibility of being a Member of 
the American Congress, On one hand is the rate of interest, 
on the other the matter of adjustments, of greater assurance 
of payments, of contribution to world stability, of greater 
probability of preserving a market for our products. The 
influence of disintegration, political, economic, moral, and re- 
ligious, working in the world to-day, and I am not a pessimist, 
is characteristic of that period between the fifth and tenth cen- 
turies when the world went into the Dark Age in its history. 
I do not believe that a more solemn hour ever came in the 
world’s history than this. I am willing to share responsibility. 
I may make a mistake, but its consequences can not possibly 
exceed a matter of 1 per cent per annum in interest, and 
it will make more sure the payment of the principal; it will 
make more sure a market for my people; and without a shadow 
of doubt will help toward world stability. 

Now let us see about this trade. This is a business transac- 
tion. I am talking now about this as a plain, common-sense 
business transaction—the American Government on one hand 
and a hard-pressed creditor on the other. Every man who has 
ever represented clients engaged in the wholesale business, for 
instance, has confronted the situation where a creditor who 
in a bad condition is unable to meet his payments as they 
become due. What is the horse-sense thing to do? Take a 
chance on forcing repudiation, of losing the debt and a good cus- 
tomer besides, or getting around the council table with the rep- 
resentatives of the creditor and determine the best thing to 
do and agree to do it? That is the common-sense thing to do. 
[Applause.] Never in my life, nor did any of the rest of you 
who represented a client that had as much at stake as our 
client, this nation, cavil over the difference of 1 per cent 
interest. [Applause.] I do not say that much is involved. 
Our 34 per cent bonds are selling at par, and these British bonds 
run that high; I do not recall the exact figures. Let us re- 
member one other thing: Of all these war-loan debtors this 
Nation has to-day, England is the only one who will even talk 
with us about paying. [Applause.] Now, I want to help them 
along; I want to encourage them; and I want them to set a 
good example for the other debtors. [Applause.] The rest of 
them are either talking or acting repudiation. 

We are not dealing simply with England's debt to-day; we 
are dealing with the great international debts owing to this 
Republic. I want to make them understand that we will be 
kind, that we will be reasonable, but that we expect them to 
“come across.” [Laughter and applause.] That is the prac- 
tical, common-sense thing to do if nothing more was involyed 
than the collection of our debt. We can not sue these creditors. 
There is no court to hear the case and no constabulary to en- 
force the judgment. But what do we do under similar con- 
ditions even when we do have courts and sheriffs? I challenge 
the common sense and experience of any lawyer here that 
whenever a lot of debtors of his clients got into a situation 
like that in which our European creditors are now, most of 
them not even talking about paying at all, and one of them 
makes a proposition as favorable to his client as this British 
proposition is, I challenge the experience of any lawyer on the 
floor if he ever turned down the proposition. I am not willing 
to do it, especially when I consider the inevitable effect toward - 
world stability which would come from its acceptance and the 
inevitable contrary effect which would come from the rejection 
not only upon world conditions but upon the markets in which 
my people must sell their surplus products. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, as a Member of Congress 
I want to congratulate all who have been instrumental in 
bringing to pass this just settlement of the greatest financial 
transaction of all ages. It is a settlement. Already it has 
been approved by the British Government. It has been met 
with almost unanimous approval by the people of this country 
and shortly will have been officially indorsed by the American 
Congress. In my judgment, on the final vote there will not 
be more than 25 recorded against it. Why should there be? 
Why should anyone vote against an agreement that is just and 
fair to both parties? We do not wish to exact the last ounce 
of the pound of flesh. 

This is a settlement with honor. The debtor nation says 
that this far we can go and no further, We accept that state- 
ment in good faith. 

As I have said before, this is the largest business deal since 
the creation, and probably there never will be a transaction 
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of such magnitude again. I hope this resolution will be the 
first and the model for others that will bring about as just 
a settlement of all our international credits. 

This fair and equitable settlement of the indebtedness of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United 
States will go down in history as a great achievement in a 
great administration. This resolution, which will be adopted 
to-day by the House of Representatives, and the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference write the Harding administration in- 
delibly on the pages of history as one of the great adminis- 
trations of the American Nation. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, no one feels more than I do to-day my limitations in 
this debate. I would be very glad indeed if I could follow some 
very good friends of mine on the minority side of the House 
and vote for this proposition, but I have not read nor have 
I heard an argument from anyone that will justify me when 
I go back home to my people, from whom I recently came 
and more recently than most of you—and sustain the position 
of a vote whereby, in my opinion, we give to the Government 
of Great Britain In a period of 62 years approximately more 
than $2,000,000,000 in interest. 

At the present time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, the debt of Great Britain to this country amounts to 
$4,135,818,358.44 as principal. The interest (including the in- 
terest due November 15, 1922) amounts te $611,044,201.85, mak- 
ing a total indebtedness to this country of $4,746,862,560.29. I 
talked this morning with the Treasury Department, and they 
tell me that at the present time these demand obligations of 
Great Britain due this country carry a rate of interest of 5 
per cent. 

We are asked to solemnly cast our votes to reduce that in- 
terest rate from 5 per cent to 3 per cent for 10 years and to 
34 per cent for a period of 52 years. Should we do it? By what 
process of reasoning can we come to the conclusion to do it? 
Should we do it from patriotic motives? Should we do it be- 
cause we love Great Britain? Should we do it because Great 
Britain is a bankrupt nation? Should we do it to help the 
people down home who are paying enormous taxes? Right 
down here in the Internal Revenue Bureau to-day I know a 
man who has been assessed as high as $40,000 and who only 
has until a specified day im March to seek relief from that 
assessment, Has there been any let-up of the burdensome taxes 
in this country except to repeal certain surtaxes in favor of 
the rich interests of the country? 

I ask you men here, who haye to vote, and who have to go 
back home and meet the folks two years hence, how are you 
going to justify your vote in giving Great Britain more than 
$2,000,000,000 in interest? The funding act, passed February 
9, 1922, allowed the World War Foreign Debt Commission to 
refund or convert and to extend the time of payment of foreign 
debts due us provided the interest should not be less than 
4} per cent and that the period of time should not be extended 
for payment beyond June 15, 1947. That is what this com- 
mission was authorized to grant to Great Britain. Practically 
everybody voted for that. What did the commission do? Great 
Britain said to them, We can not pay now; we can not pay 
these demand obligations; we want time.” The commission 
said, Very well, we will give you time,” and they gave Great 
Britain time—62 years. Great Britain still was not satisfied; 
they wanted a reduction of interest. Our commission became 
generous and liberal and agreed to recommend to the President 
and Congress a reduction from 5 to 3 per cent for 10 years and 
to 34 per cent for 52 years, 

Let us say that you owe a bank money on a 12 months’ 
note. You are called upon to pay that loan at the expiration 
of the 12 months, and you can not pay it You say to the bank, 
“I owe this money and want to pay it, but I can not do it 
now,” and you ask for time. The bank agrees that it will give 
you time; and then suppose you turn around and say to the 
bank that you not only want time but that you want a reduc- 
tion in the interest rate from 5 per cent to 3 per cent or 34 
per cent. What would the banker say to you? 

According to my calculation, if this bill we are now consider- 
ing becomes a law, for the first 10 years we would be giving to 
Great Britain 14 per cent in interest, which would amount in 
10 years on the debt now due to $593,357,820. During the 52 
years Great Britain would be given three-quarters of 1 per 
cent in interest, which would amount for that period of time 
to $1,856,277,398.48. Adding what we give to Great Britain in 
interest for the 10 years with what we give in interest for 52 
years, we bave a grand total of $2,449,635,218.40. These are the 
figures, 


Let us consider the matter for a moment as to the amount 
of interest we are giving Great Britain, calculating the reduc- 
tion in interest from the present 5 per cent which is now being 
charged. For the first 10 years we would be giving Great Brit- 
ain 2 per cent, which, according to my calculation, would amount 
in 10 years on the debt now due to $875,372,512.10. And during 
the 52 years Great Britain would be given 14 per cent in 
interest, which would amount for that period of time to $3,413,- 
952,796.80, a grand total for the 62 years of $4,289,325 308.90. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; I can not yield; I have not the time. 
I want to. read you now something from a very good authority. 

This is a statement prepared and submitted to Secretary 
Mellon, Secretary Hoover, Senator Smoot, Representative Bur- 
ton, and Secretary Hughes by Mr. Walter S. Tower, American 
commercial attaché in London—a man right on the ground, an 
$8,000 per annum employee, or officer of the Government, who 
has studied this question. What does he say? Let me read it 
to you: 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, OFFICE or THE COMMERCIAL ATTACHS, 
London, January $1, 1922. 

The main points in the plan for refunding foreign debts owed to the 
United States, as proposed by B. F. Yoakum, probably would meet with 
corral 3 not only Im the United States but also in the debtor 
coun 

There are two fundamental ideas which apparently Me behind the 


ms 
rst. The need for reduction of taxes in the United States, and, 

Second. A definite arrangement payment of interest and 
principal of war debts to the United States, in order that the European 
countries may know exactly where they stand in this matter. 

Both of these objectives are not only desirable but necessary for the 
full recovery of industrial and trade activity. 

The main idea in the Yoakum plan is to refund the debts at 41 per 
cent interest for 50 years, with 2 per cent sinking funds. The bonds 
given by the ee nations on this basis could then be used as 
collateral by the U States Government for the issue of, say, $5,000,- 
000,000 of 41 per cent Treasury bonds, which would refund a like 
amount of outstanding war loans. Interest and sinking-fund payments 
on the foreigm government issues, held as collateral for this domestic 
issue, would provide for both interest payment and amortization. 

From the standpoint of the European countries, I believe the plan 
would be acceptable, in the main; 50 years is long enough for any 
refunding issue to run and 44 per cent is not too high a rate of 
interest, at least under umstances, 

The immediate criticism which I am sure would develop, however, 
would be that Britain alone is in a position immediately to pay 
interest on its share of the debt, to say nothing of payments into 
a sinning Taaa, Clearly France is. not now and for ñve years. may 
not be position to pay anything either on interest or principal 
account. For Italy it oy be 10 years before such payments 
reasonably be expected. Even Britain, according to some opinions, 
can and will pay only in the event that the United States 
firm stand and indicates the necessity of having such pa 
undertaken immediately, whatever may be the effects of such pay- 
ments on the fiscal pa cy of the British Government. I think a good 
proce: J financial men here believe that it would do this country a good 
service to have the United States adopt a firm attitude toward such 

because of their feeling that much of the 
tish Government fiscal 3 is unsound and foolish. 

If the suggestions made by Mr. Yoakum were modified in such 
respects as to provide for postponing interest payment, and payments 
into the sinking fund, accord: to the varying prospective ability 
of the several countries to di ge their obligations, I think the 
opinion here would be very favorable to such a solution of a vexatious 
and disturbing problem. Such postponing of interest and sinki 
fund payments as would be. required, for instance, in the case o 
France and Italy might modify somewhat the idea of issuing a United 
States domestic loan for refunding war issues on the basis of the 
European government securities as collateral on account of the fact 
that only the British share of the collateral would immediately have 
value through meeting of interest and sinking-fund obligations. 

As Mr. Yoakum points out, however, a United States sury issue 
does not need collateral, and the le exception to his plan, made 
to cover the present inability of certain of the debtors to meet their 
obligations, would not destroy the value of his suggestion as an ap- 
parently satisfactory and effective solution of the debt question. 


ALTER S. TOWER, 
American Commercial Attaché. 

I dare say that this gentleman has made a greater study than 
has this partisan commission that ye are asked as Democrats 
here to sustain. I want something else besides the advice of a 
partisan commission to justify me when I go home to the folks 
and ask them to send me back. I want something more than a 
vote to give away to the British people over $2,000,000,000 in 
interest and to grant an extension of demand notes of $4,600,- 
000,000 of Great Britain for 62 years. 

What are the reasons assigned why we should be so liberal 
to Great Britain in this settlement? I take it that the statement 
of Hon. THxropore E. Burton, of the Debt Funding Commission, 
in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee furnishes 
for the proponents of this measure the most forcible reasons, 
and in all fairness I incorporate them in my remarks, as fol- 
lows: 


The proposed settlement must have the spotova both of tbe Presi- 
dent and the Congress. It is to be noted that the rate of interest is 
lower and the term longer than that fixed by the statute creating the 
commission, It is extremely desirable that a settlement should promptly 
be made on the plan outlined for the following reasons: First, in fair- 
ness to Great Britain. England is the only country which has come 
forward with a proposition looking to an immediate settlement of debts 
incurred to this country during the war. Also, it is the sole cwuntry of 
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Europe which is providing for current expenditures by taxation. In 
order to do this it has been 5 for her to impose a burden of 
taxation far heavier than any of the leading nations ever im 

in time of pee A commendable pride in her credit stimulates a de- 
sire to meet all her obligations. In this connection it must be said that 
while the debts of the various nations of Europe to us should not be 
canceled, a considerate, yes, a generous, 73 ould be adopted in the 
terms imposed. It must be recognized t all of our allies in the late 
war made sacrifices far in excess of those suffered by the United Stat 
however great our own may haye been, Each is carrying a weight of 
obligations approaching or even s ing one-half of all the wealth 
they , Accumulated through centuries. Universal bankruptcy is 
threatened in all of them unless conditions improve. The ability to pay 
their obligations must be based upon faith in the future. 

Second, as a practical matter. he rates of interest, although lower 
than those now prevailing, are not lower than in normal times. The 
average rate of return on English consols for more than 50 years prior 
to 1914 was less than 3 per cent. The rate reached a minimum of 2.4 
p cent in 1897 and was less than 3 per cent from 1880 until 1909. 

here is every reason to believe that, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
situation created by the vast amount of national debts and the loss of 
resources by reason of the war, there will be a marked decrease in 
interest rates in the next 10 years. Since the peak in 1920 there has 
been a fall varying from 1 to 2 per cent in the United States, in the 
return upon investments and the rate at which new securities can be 
floated. In the time of the Civil War our Government issued securities 
at 7.3 per cent and also 6 per cent, 3 in gold. There was a very 
marked fall soon after the close of the war. 

Third, there is a financial advantage which can hardly be measured 
which inures to the ple of the United States In case rates of ex- 
change become more favorable to our debtors. 

This would mean greatly Increased purchases from us, fally in 
cotton and meats and all the varied products of agriculture. crushing 
weight of taxation in any country will seriously diminish its purchasing 
power and fetter Industry. 

In conclusion, it is scarcely necessary to mention the stabilizing effect 
in finance and trade which a settlement of this debt would accomplish. 
Quite as important as anything is the good will which would be pro- 
moted by a settlement of debts which, so long as they remain unliqui- 
dated, are sure to promote controversy and III feeling. 


When the taxpaying citizenship of this country, who are 
groaning under the heavy weight of taxes, look at this state- 
ment of Mr. Burton they will begin to compare notes and 
see about the justification for the passage of this bill. We are 
dealing to-day in the consideration of this bill primarily with 
Great Britain. s 

I assert that Great Britain never anticipated such favorable 
terms of settlement. The leading and oldest journal of practi- 
cal finance and trade in Great Britain and a paper that more 
nearly represents the substantial thought of the people of that 
country in financial matters is The Statist, and in this con- 
nection it is well to quote from this paper. In the issue of 
January 22, 1921, on page 122, in an article entitled “ British 
debt to United States of America,” in discussing the refunding 
of the debt the paper uses this sentence: 

It is hoped that Lord Chalmers will be able to secure a 5 per cent 
rate in funding the demand notes. 

And again on May 28, 1921, on page 1009, The Statist pub- 
lished an article entitled British debt to the United States,” 
as follows: 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
BRITISH DEBT TO THE UNITED STATES, 


Further information on the course of negotiations between the Gov- 
ernments of the United Kingdom and the United States as to the 
settlement of our war debts to the United States was given by President 
Harding in a speech delivered in New York on the 23d instant, in 
which he outlined a tentative scheme which, it is understood, is being 
submitted to the British treasury. The new scheme has reference not 
to measures for repaying our indebtedness but to changing the form 
of our obligations with a view to making our creditors the general 

ublie of the United States instead of the United States Government. 

o secure this end it is suggested that the demand notes now held by 
the United States Treasury be converted into bearer bonds which are 
to be distributed to the public in exchange for the Liberty bonds at 
present held. The principal and interest of these bearer bonds would 
be payable by the British Government in dollars, and would be -= 
anteed by the United States Government. Special terms would, of 
course, be given in order to insure that the bonds would be accepted 
by the public in exchange for Liberty bonds. From the point of view 
of the United States Government the operation would be a favorable 
one, as, if successful, it would be tantamount to paying off a consider- 
able portion of their unfunded indebtedness, From our point of view 
it would have the advantage of converting our obligations to the United 
States, amounting to nearly £1,000,000,000 at par of exchange, 
from an obligation payable on demand to a long-term debt, for the 
term of the bearer bonds proposed is 30 years. Against this, however, 
must be set the fact that our annual interest charge would have to 
be indie iy increased in order to make the debt in its new form 
acceptable by United States investors, and this is an important con- 
sideration in view of the position of the New York exchange. The 
merit of the scheme from our point of view obviously depends on the 
extent of the increase in interest charges to our Government, but 
considering that the proposed bearer bonds would have the N of 
the United States Government, the operation could scarcely be more 
costly to us than if we sought to achieve the same end by floating a 
loan in the United States for the purpose of repaying our demand notes. 
It is understood that if an agreement can be arrived at as regards the 
scheme, it will be extended so as to cover the whole of the Allies’ debt 
to the United States Government. 


And, again, on September 23, 1922, page 440, The Statist pub- 
lished the following article: 
FUNDING THE DEBT. 


On Tuesday it was announced that the chancellor of the exchequer, 
Sir R. Horne, would head the Government delegation to America to 
arrange with the United States committee the terms of the funding of 
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our debt to the United States. In view of the proximity of the negotia- 
tions (Sir R. Horne is to leave on October 18) it will be useful to set 
out the existing position of our American debt. The details, as on 
March 31 last, are shown in the following table: 
Debt of United Kingdom Government to United States Government and 
United States nationals. 
(Amount outstanding on March 31, 1922.) 


Sterling equiv- 
ao at oe to 


Form of debt. Amount. 


When 
payable. 


1, 018, 121, 000 


115, 715, 009 


und, which is slightly below the 
current rate. he ss amount i 


358 in demand 
notes and accrued interest thereon amounting to $509 
remainder $53,421,000, or £12,141,000 at $4.40 to the pound, is 7 able 
thi 1929 and $1 


on November 1 of s year, $116,400,000 is due in 143,- 
600,000 is W in 1987, It may be presumed that the amount 
due on November 1 next will be retired at maturity. 

The demand notes, which constitute the bulk of the debt, are held 
by the United States Government and not by United States nationals. 
It is with these alone that the American allies’ debt refunding act is 
concerned as regards our own portion of the debt, and it is with these 


that the forthcoming discussions will be concerned. The act referred 
to has entrusted the — 25 of the negotiations on the American 
side to a committee appointed by Congress, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. The discussions to take place 
are limited by the act to matters of detail rather than general prin- 
ciples. Thus it is already fixed by legislation that the demand notes 
at present held by the United States Government are to be exchanged 
for long-term bonds. The bonds to be issued in exchange by us are 
to be bonds of our Government and no other, no set-offs in respect of 
debts owed by other governments to us being allowed. The maximum 
currency of the bonds is fixed at 25 years and the minimum rate of 
interest they may bear is 4} per cent. Subject to these limits the 
pn pes parties are to agree upon the rate of interest on the bonds 
an eo term and the manner in which interest and amortization is 
ps the chief interest of our creditor in the arrangements to be 
made for funding the debt is the possibility of selling our bonds to 
United States nationals, and thus acquiring ready cash before the 
maturity of the debt, and without doubt the American committee will 
have this end in view throughout the discussions with our delegation. 
It is safe to forecast that when the long-term bonds of our vern- 
ment are made available they will be offered to American investors, 
backed by the additional guaranty of the United States Government. 
The American Government can naturally borrow more cheaply in the 
New York capital market than our Government could, and. conse- 
gomo bonds guaranteed as to principal and interest by the home 

vernment can be absorbed in the United States at a lower rate of 
interest than if they carried the guaranty of the British Government 


alone, 

The rate of interest which we will have to pay on our debt to Amer- 
ica, therefore, depends mainly on the marketability of the funding bonds 
in the United States and the valuation which American investors are 
likely to place on securities of the home Government. At present the 
United Kingdom 51 per cent bonds (1937) are quoted at around 103 in 
Wall Street, having fallen substantially in price during the past fortnight. 
At this price they offer a direct yield of £5 6s. 10d. per cent and a yield 
with emption of £4 19s, Sd. per cent. The 5's of 1929 at 106% give 
a flat return of £5 28. 11d. per cent and a redemption yield of £4 7s. 3d. 
per cent. As regards United States Government securities in New York, 
the 41 per cent Liberty loan, 1932-1947, offers a flat yield of £4 4s. 7d 
On the whole it would appear that a British Government 4} per cent 
security would have to be offered at a discount in New York, and, even 
if backed by the guaranty of the United States Government, would not 
find an eager market if yielding only 41 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered also that the force of the gilt-edge boom has been spent for a 
considerable time in New York and the appetite of investors for fixed 
interest-bearing descriptions will be in the near future as it has been 
in past months. If, therefore, the American Government contemplate 
a transfer of their United Kingdom Government credits to the general 
tarerang public, in all probability we will be called ya 7757 to pay on 
our funding bonds a higher rate of interest than the ipulated mini- 
mum, 43 per cent. In view of the huge size of the debt the ultimate 
decision as to the rate of interest is one of great importance to our 
financial position. At an exchange of $4.40 to the pound the total of 
our demand indebtedness amounts to £946.891,000, on which 1 per 
cent represents nearly £9,500,000 yearly. If we assume that our Goy- 
ernment will have to pay 44 per cent on the debt, our annual interest 
remittance to the United States Government will be in the neighbor- 
hood of £48,000,000. Adding accrued interest, the total amount in re- 
spec of principal to be paid to America is £1,062.000,000. Assumin: 
that payment is spread equally over 25 years, the annual paymen 
would be about £42,000,000. The statement, therefore, that during the 
next quarter of a century our annual remittance to the American Gov- 
ernment will be at amounts varying from £90,000,000 down to £40,- 
000,000 presents a fairly accurate picture as to the extent to which 
our war 55 from America are going to affect our national 
finances. Obviously, our American debt will from next year onward 
pas a strain on our resources so great that we can not afford to talk 
ightly of remitting the debts owed by our allies to us. From the 
American point of view it means that the Government will be granted 
a lon Migr gos before they are forced to retrench in apendi turh and 
will find it easier to launch out in popular schemes such as that em- 
bodied in the soldiers’ bonus bill. The American industrial com- 
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munity must, however, be prepared for many years to come to tolerate 


an exeess of imports into the country. Any attempt to prevent an in- 
creased influx of commodities through the medium of tariff legislation 
will simply result in a restriction of exports of American commodities. 

It will be noted from these various articles that the rate of 
interest which Great Britain hoped to be able to secure was 
ranging from 5 per cent to 4} per cent, and that the time period 
which they hoped to get was 25 years. 

Now, what has happened to change the situation? Our debt 
commissioners were instructed by Congress to make no settle- 
ment to extend beyond June, 1947, and to grant no rate of inter- 
est of less than 4} per cent. 

What has brought about this sudden change? Congress is not 
informed. We are told that the delicate situation forbids our 
securing this information from the commissioners. Even the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee can not secure this in- 
formation. It is locked up in the breasts of this partisan com- 
mission, and we are asked to vote as a gift to Great Britain 
billions of dollars and to do it blindfolded and on the say so 
of this commission. 

I for one am not willing to do so, nor do I believe the American 
people are willing to go into this proposition. Why should we 
not take the American people into our confidence in this matter? 
The question of the settlement has been submitted to Congress, 
and the American people are entitled to know the real reasons 
which are now hid behind the curtain, which cause the com- 
mission to recommend the settlement. 

It is well in this connection to call to your attention what 
our Government is paying in the way of interest on its bonds, 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on page 159, 
gives the following information: 

Liberty and Victory bonds outstanding June 30, 1922. 


First Liberty loan 33 per cent interim eertifleates $267, 950 
First Liberty loan 31 per cent bonds 


First Liberty loan converted 4 cent bo 1 400 
First Liberty loan converted 44 per cent bonds 525, 107, 100 
First Liberty ioan second converted 41 per cent bonds 3, 490, 000 
Second Liberty loan 4 per cent bonds 


Third Liberty loan per cent bonds 
Fourth Liberty loan per cent bonds 6, 339, 167, 050 
Victory Liberty loan 31 per cent notes è 400 
Victory Liberty loan 41 per cent notes 1, 985, 842, 100 
Total. outstanding... seem 17, 066, 126, 400 
Most of these bonds are long-term bonds. Some of them 
run until June, 1947. 
I desire to call especial attention to that provision of the 
bill now under consideration which anid ei as follows: 


An yment of interest or of principal may be made in United 
States vernment bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds to 
be taken at par and accrued interest. 


Now, under this provision what is to hinder the British Gov- 
ernment or its bankers or agents from buying our Liberty and 
Victory bonds, which draw from 84 to 41 per cent, and pay off 
all the British debt by the interest saved by the transaction? 
This is not unlikely and it is most probable. It is possible for 
Great Britain or her agents to buy up Liberty and Victory 
bonds and pay us back at the expiration of the term of the 
American bonds, and in the interim we would find our Govern- 
ment paying Great Britain or her agents 33 per cent, 4 per cent, 
4} per cent, or 43 per cent on the American bonds, as the ease 
may be, and our Government only receiving 3 per cent and 33 
per cent on the British bonds. The possible action as above in- 
dicated by Great Britain or her agents would enable Great 
Britain to pay back her debt to us by the profits made out of us 
in the difference in interest, and a calculation will demonstrate 
this, I confidently assert. 

The great argument in favor of the proposed legislation is 
Great Britain’s inability to pay. A careful study of the in- 
ternal affairs of Great Britain, I take it, will show that country 
has recovered rapidly from the war. I think it is well to call 
to the attention of the House and the country—and especially 
at this time, when our President and the leaders of the ma- 
jority side of this House have refused to permit the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ compensation or bonus to be taken care of by the 

yments to be made by Great Britain under this bill—to the 

beral way in which Great Britain has. taken care of her 
sailors and soldiers of the World War, and I desire to insert 
for public information, and especially for the information of 
our veterans of the World War, who have been denied their 
adjusted compensation by this administration, the following 

statements, one by Mr. Carl Meyer, December 6, 1921: 

LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Legislative Reference Service. 
War gratuities to soldiers and sailors, 

Gunar BRITAIN. = 


A.—ARMY. 
I. Gratuities to Ty mee officers and men. (London Times, 
8 pe ide e 19, 1918, auth to 
warrant o r authorizing a gratuity to non- 
¡commissioned officers and men was was issued as —— (Army 


Second. Liberty loan Abbes ce 44 per cent bonds 


aa No. 17, 1919.) The minimum gratuity payable to a soldier 1s as 
‘ollows : 


1) Private, lance corporal, lance bombardier, or equivalent rank. £5 

3) Second corporal, ombardier, corporal, or lance sergeant 6 

3) Corporal o horse (household cavalry) or Sergeant 8 
) Squadron quartermaster, corporal (household cavalry) or 
squadron, battery, troop, or company quartermaster sergeant, 

te 8 { ousehold cavalry), staff sergeant, or color ah 

4 Warrant : pros Ce ae nO —ꝙ—C— . 

Warrant officer, class 12 PRE SE 15 


Sections 6 to 9 of Army Order 17, 1919, follow: 

“ Suc. 6. Soldiers who have completed more than 12 calendar months’ 
war service will receive, in addition, the following sums in respect of 
each complete calendar month or portion of a calendar month of war 
service beyond 12 months, subject to a maximum of 48 such monthly 
increments, corresponding to a total gratuity covering five years’ war 


service 
4083 If with any war service overseas 
DI IEW: Wo! BRCR T 8. ae Se a cae sE 5 


the rates under both (a) and (b) being subject te reduction in the 
cases shown in the next paragraph, and the rate under (b) not apply- 
ing to 33 war service rendered by the soldier as a boy. 
If a soldier has been entitled to draw service pension duri 
any . of his war service, or if he has been entitled under article 
al warrant published in Army Order 1, of 1918, to elect to 
rl it, in Te of 1 portion of that service, irrespective of whether 
t or not, the monthly addition for any month 
during the eet of which 8 , or would have been issu- 
able, will be 5 1 or 2 shillings 6 pence instead of 10 shillings 
and 1 5 shiltin 


The 3 gratuity payable to a soldier who is a boy 
will be £2. The additional sum for each month’s war service after the 
first 12 months will be as in para; h . oe t that if no service has 
been rendered overseas the sum lings 6 pence instead of 
5 shillings, For the purpose of this eee the term boy will in- 
clude trumpeters, drummers, 8 piperi fifers, and bandsmen en- 
listed as boys, and under the age of 1 
“Sec. 9. The soldier who bas served both as boy and man will be 
eligible for the minimum as a man if he has given any war service 
began or has over six months“ war service as a man. Otherwise the 
a minimum will apply.” 
e monthly additions will be 10s. if any overseas war service 
has been rendered; if not, they will be 2s. 6d. for each month beyond 
the first 12 served wholly as a boy and 5s. for each subsequent month. 


IL GRATUITIES TO OFFICERS (ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 15, 
1919, PAGE 100; SEE ALSO LONDON TIMES, FEBRUARY 13, 1919, Pag 6). 
The gratuities to officers of the army in recognition of their war 

service are set forth in a schedule appended to a royal warrant which 

is published as an army order. The schedule, subject to certain excep- 
tions, runs as follows: 


0 5 1 5 to the other conditions laid down below, war service for 


of this warrant shall be commissioned service within lods 

— purD from At 4, 1914, inclusive, and endin, E at the date of 
the termination of the war as defined by statutory authority, or August 

, 1919, whichever onsen first. 

. Such service shall include any war service with the 
Army, West African Frontier Force, King’s African Rifles, or the 
Royal Navy, Royal Marines, or Royal Air Force, which would. qaty 
for a war gratuity under this warrant had such service been 


army. 


35 The minimum 2 payable to an officer in respect of war 
8: f 


service will be as follow: 


—y[— ꝙ—Y) O n 35ũ2%ũ „7 


secretary (unless otherwise classed for ) 
= third grade 28 8 . 


2 


Senate assistant director at the war office 
General staff officer, — pL pe 


yer — brs 8 GG 


£75 


Asistant tant general 


Assistant 3 ol supplies and transport 
Commander — (unless ah orgy a brigadier general or major 


. Pa E E SA EES ANTS TEAN DE 


£10 
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Brigadier genera eer 7 
3 (other than commandants of the Royal Military 
Academy and Royal Military Co . ENIT TEOSE T 
Brigadier general, not ed. 
Brigade commander : 
Chief engineer 1410 
Officer I/ royal engineer records 4 
Commander of coast defenses, if a brigadier general z 
Commandant, school of military engineering...... s 
Commandant ce = 
Officer classed for pay B. or S., royal warrant of July 5, 1918, or paid at an 
— 8 S eee e e e eee . 


Chaplain general... z 

Lieutenant general.......... . 

General and field marshal, rates to be fixed by the army council. 
Ill. GRANTS TO COMMANDING OFFICERS.* 

On August 6, 1919, the House of Commons appropriated the sum of 
£585,000, to be issued as grants, varying from £10,000 to £100,000, to 
military and naval leaders in the war. this sum £375,000 were 
distributed among the military leaders. 

B—NAVY. 

By order in council of March 25, 1920 
629; Great Britain, Statutory Rules and in the year 
1920, London, 1921, vol. 2, p. 265 ff), tuities were granted to offi- 
cers and men of the navy, marines, naval reserves, and naval volunteer 
reserves who have served during the war. 

I. Gratuities to temporary o officers of the royal naval reserve 
and royal volunteer reserve, and officers of the retired and emergency 
lists were granted subject to certain exceptions, on the following scales: 

Fiet Sakis or promoted from ratings, etc., on or before ruary 
1 


1 
For the first year’s service or part of a year’s service, 124 days’ pay. 
For each subsequent year or part of a year’s service, 62 days’ $ 
b) Entered or promoted from ratings, ete., after February 18, 
1919, 81 days’ pay. 

All officers on the retired or emergency lists me ae during the 
war, for year’s service or part of a year’s service, 31 days’ pay. 

Il. Gratuities to permanent officers on the active lists of the royal 
na 
servi 


(Order in Council, 1920, No. 
Orders, issued 


and royal marines, including the R. N. R. and R. N. V. R., for 
ce during the war. 


Increment for each ad- 
ditional month after a 
year’s service. 


Relative rank of officer. 


1. Order in Council, 1920, No. 649; Great Britain, Statutory Rules and Orders, 
1920, London, 1921, volume 2, page 271. 

Officers who have served at sea or overseas for any od during the 
war to receive the higher rate of increment for the whole of their war 
service after the first year, irrespective of any shore service which may 
be included therein. 

The war gratuities of chaplains to be assessed on the following scales: 

Chaplain of the fleet, same rate as for rear admiral. 

Chaplain of 20 years’ seniority, same rate as for captain, over 3 
years’ seniority. 

Chaplain of 15 years’ seniority, same rate as for commander. 

Chaplain of 8 and under 15 years’ seniority, same rate as for Heu- 
tenant commander. 

Chaplain under 8 years’ seniority, same rate as for lieutenant, 


I1l.—GRATUITIES TO SEAMEN AND MARINES? 
(a) Royal Navy. 


$. 


jf seas ior any period during th quait 
10 


seas for any period during their quali- 
ying war DEVIAS 15 * 


5 To those who have not served at sea or 
overseas. 


! Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 119, p. 208 fl. 

2 Order in Council, 1920, No. 649; Great Britain, Statutory Rules and Orders, 
London, 1921, val. 2, p. 274. 

3 No gratuity to be paid to ratings who have rendered only 6 months or less than 6 
months’ service within the prescribed war period without any service at sea or 
overseas. 
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(b) Royal marines. 
The scale for warrant officers, noncommissioned officers, men 


and 
boys of the royal marines to be as laid down for equivalent ranks in 
the army, and to be inclusive of marching money now payable. 


TV.— GRATUITIES TO CERTAIN NAVAL AND MARINE OFFICERS. 


By Order in Council of October 13, 1920 ree in Council, 1920, 
No. 2087; Great Britain, Statutory Rules and Orders, London, 1921 
vol. 2, p. 330), gratuities, subject to certain exceptions, were granted 
to certain officers of the naval and marine forces who were employed 
during the late war but were not paid at naval rates of pay, as set 
forth in the following schedule: 

(1) The tuity be at the rate of 31 days’ pay for each com- 
plete year of service. 


2) The conditions governing the award to be the same as those 
which apply to the ordinary war gratuity. 

(3) No service rendered su! ent to the ist of August, 1919, and 
no service for which a pay has not been issued direct from naval funds 
to count for the gratuity. 

(4) The rate of Pay on which the gratuity would be assessed to be 
not the full pay of the rank held but the pay actually drawn on the 
Ist of August, 1919 (or on the last any of service, if previous to tha 
date), or_on the 11th of November, 1918, if more advantageous, an 
to be exclusive of the retired pay element, if any, merged in such rate 


of pay. 
i The gratuity to have retrospective effect to August 2, 1914 
V.—GRANTS TO COMMANDING OFFICERS. 


Of the sum of £585,000 appropriated by Parliament on August 5, 
1919, to be issued as grants varying from £10,000 to £100,000 to mili- 
tary and naval leaders! in the war, £200,000 ê were distributed among 
seven of the leading naval officers. 

(c) Table showing expenditures and estimates for purposes of war 
gratuities : * 


Amount. 
I. ARMY. 
Gratuities on discharge, ete.: £ s. d. 
A toms i A E SE E A 65,787,081 17 5 
tes for 1919-1821. 97,000 0 0 
Estimates for 1921-22... 187,000 0 0 
5 


E detailed statement see Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, vol. 19, 


P, £275 D e 11 army chiefs; the remainder of £10,000 went to 


128. 
for the are for 1919-20 are taken from Great Britain Navy 
a tion account, 1919-20 (H. of C. P. 55), London, 1921, p. 60; the estimates 
for 1920-21 and for 1921-22 are taken from Great Britain Navy estimates for the year 
1921-22 (H. of C. P. 43), London, aa 
Parliamentary Debates, House of ons, vol. 119, No. 109, p. 207. 


Another statement by Mr. C. C. Tansill, August 25, 1922: 
War gratuities paid to British admirals and to British generals. 


NAVY. Pounds. 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir David Beatty (earldom) - 100, 000 
Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe (viscounty) 2 ea 880 
n Z 10,000 
- 10,000 

a0: 

— — — 10, 

ARMY, 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 100. 000 

Field Marshal Viscount Frencg 44% 50, 
Field Marshal Sir Edmund Allenby__------_--.________ — 50. 000 
Field Marshal Sir H. Plumer 30, 000 
Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. 10, 000 
Gen. Sir Henry Raw 1 30, 000 
Gen. the Hon. Sir Julian Byn 30, 000 
Gen. Sir Henry Horne 000 
Gen. Sir William Robertson- 10, 000 
Gen. Sir William Birdw 5 10, 000 
Lieut. Col. Sir Maurice Hanke 25, 000 

AIR. 

Air Vice Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard 10, 000 


DRAFT PROCLAMATION GRANTING PRIZE MONEY TO THE FLEET.* 


“We do therefore now make known to all our loving subjects and to 
all others whom it may concern * © that the net produce of all 
such captured during the present war as shall * * be de- 
ela to be droits of the Crown, and of all other sums which shall 
be paid into the naval prize fund shall be for the entire benefit and 
encouragement of the officers and men of our naval and marine . — 
and shall be distributable when * * + there is a sufficient fun 


2 Officat; issued by H. M. Stationery Office, 1918. 


3361 


standing to the credit of the naval prize fund to warrant it; that a 
distribution shall be made in shares and proportions hereafter men- 
tioned to those members of our naval and marine forces as aforesaid 
who have during the present war performed service at sea in our ships 
and vessels of war,“ ete.: 


; Shares. 
Commander in chief Grand Fleet — 2,000 
Admiral commander in chief..__-_-------___--------_--------- 1, 250 
Admiral commanding a squadron_...-.___---_---------------- 1, 000 
Vice admiral commander in chief 1, 000 
Vice admiral commanding a squadron 2 150 
See NS SEB ay On ea EI, Oe ee 500 
Rear admiral commander in chief 750 
Rear admiral commanding a squadron_.....-....--_---_----- 500 
SE Le ee IRR EA ORES e a IE 300 


From a letter of Robert P. Skinner, American consul general, London, 
to the Secretary of the Navy: 7 

“Instead of as in the past making the award of prize money to the 
actual captors, the net value of the prizes taken will be pooled and 
distributed among the whole of the fleet engaged in this war at the close 
of hostilities under a scale of utlons.“ 


SPEECH OF THE PRIME MINISTER, AUGUST 6, 1919, RELATIVE TO THE 
GRANTING OF WAR GRATUITIES TO BRITISH ADMIRALS AND SAILORS. 


The Prime MINIsTER*. It is an honored tradition of this omy 
that it rewards liberally those who have rendered it conspicuous an 
distinguished services in time of peril, and that, I venture to say, is a 
sound tradition for a country, Ingratitude chills the ardor of service, 
and no State has long thriven which does not aay its gratitude to 
those who have served it well in its time of peril. It was really one 
of the marked features of distinction between Rome and Carthage, and 

the lesson is not without its value. I am proud of the fact that the 
pensions we have voted in this House—the scale of pensions—to the 
men who have served us well in the field and in the air and on the 
sea is incomparably the most generous in Europe. I think the amount 
aggregates £98,000,000 a year, which is half the whole of the national 
expenditure before the war. There is no scale in Europe which com- 
pares with it, and I am proud of it. But we do wisely, we shall do 
wisely, if we accept this motion, in maintaining the tradition that 
exceptional rewards should be given to those who have borne excep- 
tional responsibilities with exceptional success. That is. the propo- 
sition which I would invite the committee to accept.“ 

The Duke of Wellington had voted to him two pensions, in the aggre- 
gate £4,000 a year, for three lives, and after the Battle of Waterloo a 
sum of £500,000 was voted to him. That was for him alone. Lord 
Wolseley had £25,000 voted to him for the Ashanti campaign and 
£30,000 for the Egyptian campaign. Those were moved by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was undoubtedly one of the most rigid and stern of all 
the great economists. Lord Roberts had £12,000 yoted to him for the 
Afghan Sep 38 and £100,000 for the Boer War. Lord Kitchener had 
£30,000 voted to him for the Soudan campaign and £50,000 for the 
Boer War. Those two were moyed by another famous and very rigid 
economist, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. ‘That was the view taken in the 
E of the kind of reward that ought to be accorded to men who 

ad rendered services of this kind to the country. In magnitude, in 
fatefulness for this country, there is no comparison between those 
wars and the war which has just come to a conclusion. 

Therefore, the sums which we are inviting the committee to agree 
to err in comparison, not on the side of overliberality, but quite the 
reverse, and we haye come to the conclusion that the precedents of the 
past should rather be fined down, not because we regard the merits 
of the men to whom we are going to invite the House to accord the 
yote as being less in comparison than those whose names I have quoted, 
but because we had to have regard to the tic burdens of the com- 
munity, I need hardly tell the committee that our greatest difficulty 
was in choosing—a very delicate and difficult task. There were so 
eer who have done well, there were so many who have rendered 
briliant and even dazzling service, and our difficulty is not in recom- 
mending the names which are down in the list, but in confining the 
apes to the munificence of Parliament to these names. I may say 
a few words about each of these men. There are so many that I can 
not eee do justice to any of the individuals which are mentioned. 
Therefore, if I say a few sentences in respect to men of t and out- 
standing merit it must not be regarded as in the least an indication 
that I do not consider that a deal more might be legitimately 
said to the committee on the subject. 

I, first of all, 8 choose Field-Marshall Sir Douglas Haig. I 
have alread Darna a hi 
s tenaci 


neyer more clearly manifested than in the way in wbich he accepted 
e command of Field Marshal Foch over the British forces which 


loyalty when it was a question of personal Rng or professional pride. 
ce his own pride of posi- 
tion 85 ae weve bons 3 . Aye! rik wh his life. For that 
especially we honor and respec m. er modesty adds a 
Eon the pauma A the tallest man x nies 12 
wou e to say a word. now about Lord French, and I 
like to say that in this day of crowning triumph we must not Toon 
the day of small things—the time when Field Marshal French, then 
Sir John French, had to lead few men, fine men, great men, never 
finer soldiers quitted these shores to fight for the flag, but they were 
few against overpowering odds, inadequately equipped against the most 
finel: equipped army in Europe. He fought one of the six decisive 
battles in this war. That is too often forgotten. Sir John French led 
the British Army in one of the six decisive battles and cam of 
a war which produced hundreds of great battles. He fought the Battie 
of Ypres—it is now clear from the German account of it—against over- 
powering ds. He won it. Had it been lost, the war would have 
taken a different turn. From the moment he won it the faith In Ger- 
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man military supremacy was irretrievably doomed. 
meet that we should now, when German militarism is shattered be- 


It is, therefore, 


ond recovery, remember the great commander who, with small means 
Tonight during the first year of the war and won a battle whieh —.— 
the British Army with honor. f 
The name of General Allenby will be ever remembered as that of the 
brilliant commander who fought and won the last and most triumphant 
of the crusades. It was his good fortune, aided by his skill, to be able 
to bring to a glorious end an enterprise which absorbed the chivalry of 
Europe for centuries. We forget now that the military strength of 
FF ke Beth Anas tele toa Cand a Gece 
s rmy under the command of General 
3 it ma wee a i ng H 
en quite recently of Sir Henry Wilson, onè of the mos 
gifted soldlers this country has ever 5 — I will add onl ons 
word to what I have said. His vision and organizing gifts constituted 
one of the most treasured assets of this country in the trying days of 
1 no list would be complete without Sir Henry Wilson. As for 
Sir William Robertson, his services were rendered in the all-important 
field of organization. It is he we have to thank for the fact that the 


appearing to ex- 
ut none rendered 


1 fer a good man 
letter Mr. Asquith wrote to him in November of last year, after the 


3 pre-war preparation, nor the extent and value 
most hourly, contribution during the first two and 
a half years to every measure in all spheres that was thought out’ and 

I know that you have continued to the end, under constant 


With regard to the army commanders whose names are very well 
known and whose achievements are known, no army ever had bette 
fighting commanders, and those who take an interest in the history o 
war know how much a commander in chief depends on his fighting 
commanders and how much they contributed to Wellington's success in 
the peninsula and to Napoleon's success in his great European cam- 
paign. As a matter of fact, when Napoleon was deprived of the sup- 

rt of his great marshals, he failed; and Sir Douglas Haig and Field 

rshal Foch were the first to recognize that it would have been 
impossible, ally in 1918, to have turned the tide of battle had it 
not been for the brilliant leadership of General Plumer, General Horne 
General Byng, General Rawlinson, and afterwards General Birdwood. 
and I certainly commend their names to the generosity of the House. 

I come to the fleet. As for Admiral Beatty, 8 will ize 
that he is worthy of the highest traditions of British seamanship. By 
his great fighting qualities in the war he established finally the su- 
premacy of the British Navy over its foes. There is no better tribute 
to his leadership than the fact that the fleet of the foe, having contested 
that leadership once, ease it wise to avold putting it to any further 
test. As for Admiral Jellicoe, his services before the war and during 
the war were incalculable, His chief work was the work of 0 niza- 
tion, not so well known to the public but just as essential to the suc- 
cess of a fleet in war as that of the fighting leaders who went into 
battle. Those are the services that Admiral Jellicoe rendered to the 
British Navy. As for Admiral Sturdee, the committee will remember 
the brilliant action he fought off the Falkland Islands, by which he rid 
the Pacific Ocean and the Atlantic of raiders who interrupted our com- 
merce and threatened to put an end to it for some years. As for Ad- 
miral de Roebeck, his services In the 4gean are well known. Admiral 
Tyrwhitt, who commanded the nl eee flotillas on the east coast, is 
the outstanding representative of that special branch of naval service 
which embodies that ceaseless vigilance, ever watching, ever pursuin, 
ever chasing, ever striking, night and day, summer and winter, fair 
weather and foul, which ultimately end in completely baffling the 
designs of the foe. Then there is Sir Roger Keys. iis name will ever 
be ees in naval history as the chief figure in one of those dramatie 
exploits which enrich the story of the fleet and enter into the character 
of the fleet. Those are the stories which attract children and attract 
the human mind when impressions sink deep into it and remain firmly 
in it, and this is one of the stories that will help build up the char- 
acter of the race. No list would be complete without Sir Roger Keys 
the hero — ver ot the mpat gramatice els of the war. There is 
also mira adden, who undoul y rendered invaluabl 
OTERA GOT ears Grand Fleet and of the navy. N 

That, I t „ completes the list. I think that it will 
that they are all men who deserve well of the bounty of 2 88 
I have taken the trouble to examine the precedents for grants of this 
character covering two or three centuries, and I think that if Members 
of the House will take the same trouble they will find that we have 
fallen short of precedent, if at all. I think the members of this com- 
mittee would do well, remembering this tradition, which is an honor- 
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able and high one, not to departs from it; and I therefore, remembering 
the great services these people rendered, and 8 what might 
have befallen this country if we had not had s leadership, 
earnestly say to the House that this is but a small part of the recog- 
nition which we owe to these great men. 

It is evident from the above statements that Great Britain 
is abundantly able to take care of her soldiers and sailors of 
the World War and has done so. : 

An examination of the heavy subsidies paid by Great Britain 
to her shipping will show that she is abundantly able in this 
particular. 

I can not see how this legislation will help the taxpayers of 
this country. I can see how it may and probably will increase 
the value of the British and other foreign bonds held by cer- 
tain financial interests in this country. I think Great Britain 
is abundantly able to pay, and I can not see any reason why 
we should present her with billions of dollars in interest. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. * 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman. I think the debate on both 
sides of the House has been worthy of the important question 
now before us, Of course, in the few minutes I have available, 
or even if I had longer time, I would not expect to contribute 
anything noteworthy to the discussion. However, I want to 
state briefly why I am going to vote for the resolution approy- 
ing the settlement. I think it may be fairly stated that the 
chief argument against the acceptance of it is that it is not the 
best one that we can procure. Well, that term “ best” is sus- 
ceptible of two constructions. Some gentlemen seem to think 
the hardest bargain we can drive is the “best” settlement. I 
take a different view. My view is that a settlement upon terms 
which the debtor nation may reasonably be expected to fulfill 
is better than one which might look more attractive on its face, 
but which imposed a burden of settlement impossible to fulfill. 
The world is still bleeding from the wounds of war. It is true 
the great World War ended more than four years ago, but the 
world is in a more disturbed condition of mind than almost 
ever before. The kaleidoscope of the world has been changed. 
Empires have fallen and thrones have crumbled as the dust of 
the desert. It seems sometimes that the elemental forces have 
suddenly been unloosed and are about to overrun the world. 
Serious-minded men are inquiring, What forces can be brought 
into play which will hold back the advancing tides of racial 
hate, of sectional animosities, and of imperialistic designs? 
One of the answers to that question is: Promote a feeling of 
friendliness and cooperation between the two great nations of 
the English-speaking race, the United States and Great Britain. 

Therefore the question does not present itself, to my mind, 
What is the best bargain we can drive? but rather more, Is this 
a fair and equitable settlement considering the conditions which 
obtain? Ithink itis. If this settlement can not be justified as 
a fair settlement, then it can not be justified at all, and I say 
vote against it. Any proposition to arrive at terms for the 
settlement of the debt due should satisfactorily provide for the 
fulfilment of three important conditions: 
` First. Payment of the principal in full, without the remis- 
sion of any part of it to the debtor nation. 

Second. The payments should be upon the amortization plan, 
so that by the payment of a certain part of the principal each 
year the whole debt will be paid in a given number of years 
agreed upon. 

Third. The rate of interest should be such as a solvent gov- 
ernment would be expected to pay upon a bonded obligation 
extending over a long period of years. 

Does the settlement agreed upon meet these conditions? I do 
not hesitate to say that in my judgment it does. (1) It pro- 
vides for the payment of every dollar of the debt in American 
dollars and not in British pounds sterling. Therefore if the rate 
of exchange is against the pound sterling, as it now is and has 
been for several years, we will not lose by it. We will receive 
payments at par. (2) It provides that the payments shall be 
made upon the amortization plan, which, of course, we all 
understand is a payment of part of the debt each year, in such 
amounts as will pay all of the debt in 62 years. 

It may not be out of place for me to remind the House that 
when the original refunding bill was passed providing for the 
appointment of this commission, I offered an amendment author- 
izing the commission to make settlement upon the amortization 
plan. By examining the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp of that date my 
amendment will be found to read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK to the Frear amendment: After the 
word “ provided ” strike out the balance and insert the follewing: “Any 
such bond or obligation of any foreign government accepted under the 
authority herein granted may contain an agreement pro for the 

ft loan on an amortization plan means of a fixed 


8 0 
number of annual or semiannual installments sufficient to cover, first, 
& charge on the loan as interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, 


and, second, such amounts to be lied the 1 will extin- 
guish the debts within an 3 period ae wot sera tae 35 years.“ 

I did not expect the amendment would carry at that time and 
yet I felt sure that it was the only plan possible to provide for a 


real sure-enough payment of the debt. I am glad the commis- 
sion has followed it, though varying the terms somewhat from 
those I suggested. 

(3) The settlement provides for 3 per cent interest for 
first 10 years and 8} per cent thereafter until all payments 
are made. Now that is the only thing that is even subject 
to an argument. We are all agreed upon the other two proposi- 
tions. Objection is made that the rate is too low, but it must 
be remembered that the interest will be going entirely to the 
United States Government and will be entirely tax exempt. Our 
tax-exempt 33 per cent Liberty bonds are now selling at par and 
that fact establishes to the satisfaction of my mind that the 
rates of interest provided in this agreement are reasonably fair 
to us. Before the war the United States Panama 3 per cent— 
a straight investment bond without the currency provision—sold 
up to 103. We may reasonably expect the same conditions to 
return within a few years. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, believing 
poe fase Sron of 1 meet the three conditions which I 
ou e outset of my remarks as being necessary to an 
equitable settlement, I shall vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BanKHxEap]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is a question that has naturally given many of us 
considerable concern as to how we should vote upon it, but after 
having given it all the mature consideration of which I have 
been capable, I can not escape the conclusion as a representa- 
tive of the people of my own congressional district and partially 
as a representative on the floor of this House of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that it is my duty to support this 
settlement of the British debt. [Applause.] Some complaint 
has been made here that it has been admitted that the pro- 
posal upon which we are now acting was the proposal of the 
American commission itself. I do not see anything in that 
fact to subject our commissioners to criticism. They were ap- 
pointed, as I understand the spirit and letter of the act under 
which they were appointed, not to meet British representatives 
across a dead line and demand a settlement in terms, but they 
were appointed for the purpose of undertaking to negotiate for 
a fair settlement with the British Government. [Applause.] 

And after they had had the facts fully presented to them, 
after they had learned from creditable witnesses, as they no 
doubt esteemed the representatives of the British Government 
to be, of the fiscal situation in Great Britain, the economic 
difficulties under which they were laboring, of their stagger- 
ing nationai debt, I say I do not see anything inherently dis- 
creditable that they should propose themselves the terms of 
settlement which they are now offering. Gentlemen, the great 
question, it occurs to me, we should ask ourselves in this 
dilemma is this: If we do not accept the terms of this pro- 
posal what remedy, what revsonable remedy is at our com- 
mand either to induce or enforce the settlement of this 
tremendous amount of money now long since past due? There 
is only one, and in its last analysis, as has been so admirably 
suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee in his excellent 
presentation of this question, it is the force of arms. Is there 
any gentleman here who proposes to vote against this gebt 
settlement who would follow his action to its logical conclusion 
and say that if Great Britain will not meet it according 
to the terms of the original obligation, we will mobilize the 
Army and the Navy of the United States and send them 
abroad to enforce this collection? Is there any Representative 
of his people here to-day who will be willing to say, after the 
fresh memories of the recent great world tragedy through 
which we have gone, again we will summon our soldiers for 
the purpose of enforcing that debt? Gentleman, solemnly and 
seriously I say to you that this is the only legitimate and 
logical sequence to a refusal; to accept the offer now made, 
and for one I would not pursue that course. | 

Gentleman have urged here that a great Government like 
Great Britain will not repudiate an obligation, yet I want to 
call to your attention the evidence quoted by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] quoted the British representatives as having said 
they could not and would not pay 44 per cent interest and un- 
dertake to pay this debt in 25 years. If that is a correct 


statement of their attitude, gentlemen, it trenches dangerously 
close to repudiation. I say the settlement here proposed seems 
to be an adequately fair one considering all the elements that 
enter into it. Gentlemen, the international situation of the 
world with reference to credits and economice stability is like 
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a log jam on a great stream. That is the situation, and here 
is the key log. It is a log jam of the international stream 
of the world, and here it seems to me is an opportunity to 
loosen the key log and thereby release the obstructions of 
international debts all along the line. The cotton growers of 
my section are vitally concerned in the stability of British 
credit, for there lies our greatest foreign consumer of cotton. 
I would rejoice to believe that we could be assured of the 
protection of our other foreign debts upon as favorable terms 
as those here offered by England. It would be a tremendous 
relief to our Treasury and tax payers to get such settlements. 
That is the reason, gentlemen, and for others that occur to 
me, which I have not time to argue, I shall give my support 
to this proposition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FORDNEY. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Hustep]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I think that practically all of 
us on both sides of the aisle are agreed that our Intenational 
Debt Commission has made a good settlement, as favorable to 
us as we had any right or reason to expect. We all know the 
circumstances under which these foreign loans were made, and 
most of us remember them. We loaned this money after we en- 
tered the European war when Great Britain was on her knees, 
when France and Italy were on their knees, and when they 
could no longer carry on as they had been carrying on, because 
they did not have the necessary money and they could not bor- 
row the money umess we loaned it to them. This money which 
we loaned was expended in a joint enterprise; it was used in 
the prosecution of a common undertaking in which we were all 
interested and in which we were all engaged. It was expended 
for the carrying on of the war, and it was expended chiefly dur- 
ing the period when we were not ready to do our part, when 
we did not have men in the trenches, when we could not send a 
soldier to the front. This money which we loaned was expended 
for us just as it was expended for Great Britain and for France, 
It was used for the benefit of all the nations that were engaged 
in the war against the Central Powers. 

And the money was expended in this country; not one cent 
of it ever went out of it. It was expended here for the products 
of the American farm and for the products of the American 
factory. Those farm products and those manufactured goods 
were sold at high, inflated war prices. The profits went into 
the pockets of the American farmers and into the pockets of 
the American manufacturers, and on those profits income taxes 
were paid, which went into the Treasury of the United States. 
If Great Britain is satisfied with this settlement, I certainly 
think that the United States of America ought to be. [Ap- 

lause. ] 3 
: The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. — 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I greatly regret that I am 
unable to follow the counsel of those on the Republican side 
of the House who bear responsibility on this legislation. Even 
more do I regret that I am unable to agree with the distin- 
guished Members on the Democratic side of the House who look 
upon the proposal in a different light from the views I en- 
tertain. I am especially embarrassed in not being able to 
follow the splendid leader of the minority [Mr. GARRETT], who, 
perhaps, made the ablest and most convincing speech that has 
been made in the discussion of this bill. 

But, Mr. Chairman, all of us have our individual responsi- 
bilities here, and I am trying to live up to mine. I am sure 
that I approach the consideration of this question from the 
standpoint of utmost friendliness to Great Britain, I cast my 
vote to loan American money and to send the young men of 
America to shed their blood side by side with her when she 
was fighting with her back to the wall. I appreciate her 
sacrifices in that great struggle, and I do not for a moment 
forget that she is to-day attempting to lead the world into 
the paths of peace and prosperity and to restore order out 
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of chaos and confusion. I rejoice that she is presenting to 
other nations the spectacle of a Government that is attempting 
to show something of common honesty and good faith in her 
international relationships. 

I do not think that the United States can be justly classed 
as cruel, grasping, or unreasonable in asking and expecting 
that the money furnished by the taxpayers of the Nation and 
sent to the rescue of Great Britain in the hour of her distress 
shall be repaid in full. I know of no better consideration that 
could exist, either in law or morals, than that which under- 
lies the debt of the Allies to this Government. This money 
was loaned and expended in the fight which saved the very lives 
of the allied governments, 

I decline to join in the imputation that Great Britain would 
consider the repudiation of such an obligation. There is 
nothing to substantiate such a charge. On the contrary, the 
Government of Great Britain has all along acknowledged this 
indebtedness and has been making actual payments on it. 

I am frank to say that if I were convinced that a real 
necessity existed for the acceptance of the offer tendered the 
Congress I should unhesitatingly cast my vote accordingly, 
but we have no information to that effect. So far as I can 
learn, and so far as has been disclosed in the hearings—and 
these hearings, let me say, are embodied in one little pamphlet 
containing about a dozen pages, though we are dealing with 
the greatest financial transaction ever handled in all human 
history—our representatives went into the conference to begin 
the discussion of this question, having made up their minds to 
repudiate the solemn instructions of the Congress that created 
them and laid down the conditions and limitations under 
which they were empowered to make settlement, and, so far 
as we are told, never for a moment was there any effort made 
by them to secure an agreement in accordance with the terms 
of the act which gave them their powers. Their attitude was 
about like that of lawyers going out to confess judgment 
against their clients. 

With all deference to the able and distinguished gentlemen 
who constituted the American commission, I want to say 
that I am unable to find justification for the great rejoicing 
and congratulations indulged in by some of the gentlemen who 
have participated in this discussion. I can not quite recog- 
nize that it is a great accomplishment for a lawyer who goes 
out to collect a debt and walks up to those from whom,he is 
to obtain payment and asks “how much do you want de- 
ducted?’ If this is to be the measure of success, it would be 
easy to surpass the achievement. It would only be necessary 
to create another commission, call another meeting, and let 
them knock off two or three billion dollars more. Then the 
glory and congratulations of to-day would be forgotten in the 
greater glory of the achievement of to-morrow. 

Gentlemen, I can not accept the reasoning that we must 
deal with this proposition as if the financial interests of 
America were absolutely and inseparably merged in the in- 
terests of Great Britain. All during this debate we hear these 
questions: How much are the taxes of Great Britain? What 
is her wealth? What does she own as compared with what 
we own? How much ought to be taken off her indebtedness 
to enable her to meet it without having to sacrifice too much? 

I do not desire that our Government attempt to drive any 
hard bargain or make any harsh or oppressive exactions, but 
it is my desire as a Representative in the American Congress 
to approach this question from the standpoint of America and 
American interests. I am under oath to do that, and I do not 
believe that the best interests of America, or even the best 
interests of Great Britain, can be promoted by a settlement that 
amounts practically to half payment and half cancellation. 

Much has been said in this discussion of the effect the pro- 
posed settlement would have in reviving confidence and sta- 
bilizing world conditions, I appreciate the benefits to follow 
on that line. The argument has weight with me, but it is more 
important that such a settlement be effected as will preserve 
undiminished the confidence and good feeling that exists be- 
tween the people of the United States and Great Britain. Noth- 
ing could be more unfortunate than that the masses of the 
American people should be left to feel that their interests have 
been betrayed and that any portion of the burdens of the war 
that should properly be borne by Great Britain had been trans- 
ferred to the backs of the people of this country. [Applause.] 


When we made these loans to the Allies their credit was 
impaired, and the bonds held against them by the bankers and 
investors of the United States of America were below par. 
We restored their credit and made their bonds safe and sound. 
We may be sure that whatever reductions in the indebtedness 
of the Allies may be granted or allowed by the United States, 
the bankers and investors will not fail to collect in full all 
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that is owing to them. I do not object to this. It is, per- 
fectly legitimate and proper; and I am glad that it is so: 

is best for us and best for the world that the debts of the Allies, 
no matter to whom they are owing, shall be paid in full, but 
as long as there is no question about the e of the in- 
dehtedness to the bankers and bondholders I do not think that 
we, as representatives of the American people, should hastily 
and unnecessarily make unjust reductions im the indebtedness 
to our Government. The bankers will not reduce their interest 
below the stipulations of their contracts or extend their hold- 
ings for a period of over 60: years. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. CRISP] in his very able 
argument in favor of this legislation made a statement that 
contains much food for serious thought when he said that wars 
are generally fought over money and commerce. In my humble 
judgment, the wise course for this Government is to discharge 
the debts growing out of the war in as short time as may be 
done with wisdom and prudence. A burden so vast as that 
which rests upon our people as a result of the war is enough 
to endanger the peace and perpetuity of any other Govern- 
ment on earth, and the sooner we are rid of it the brighter 
will be our future. Public safety requires that we should 
pay off our debts, get a clean sheet, and be prepared to finance 
any conflict that may threaten us in the years to come. An 
unimpaired’ credit constitutes the best possible preparedness. 
In my judgment we ought to have the patriotism and foresight 
to levy sufficient taxes to pay our debts and: restore our credit 
as the surest guaranty of the Nation's safety. 

When the loans were made to our Allies they contracted 
with us to pay 5 per cent interest, with the stipulation that 
the interest rate to be charged’ would not exceed the rate at 
which we floated our indebtedness, from the proceeds of which 
we made the loans. It is perfectly right and proper that the 
rate be reduced so as not to exceed that which the United 
States Is paying. But there cam be no justification for ac- 
cepting less. Anything else is not payment, but repudiation 
or cancellation to the extent that our Government loses on 
the transaction. i 

The plan submitted to us contemplates a relinquishment of 
our rights under our contract and a loss of several billions of 
dollars to be borne by the taxpayers of America. 

We have reduced the interest rate to be paid by Great Britain 
from 5 to 44 per cent, the average amount which it is estimated 
we have to pay. The yearly interest rate of Great Britain on 
her entire indebtedness to the United States at 4} per cent is 
$199,750,000. For the first 10 years during which time tt 
rate, under the proposed plan, is to be reduced to 3 per cent, 
the yearly interest would be $141,000,000, lacking $582,750,000) 
a year, which we as the surety for Great Britain would have 
to make good. This would amount in 10 years to $587,500,000— 
nearly $600,000,000—which. is in effect a reduction of Great 
Britain's. indebtedness to that amount. 

The yearly. interest, rated at 34 per cent, amounts to, 
$164,500,000, That is $35,250,000 a year less than the amount 
which would be due at 4} per cent, and for a period of 52 years: 
would amount to $1,833,000,000 to be paid by the United States. 
So we see, assuming that only the interest is paid, the United) 
States would lose a total of $2,420,000,000. This is the amount 
which we would have to lose in this period by reason of becom- 
ing surety for Great Britain, because it must be remembered 
that the United States had to go out and borrew this money 
and still owes for it. and our interest-bearing bonds are still 
outstanding to cover it. 

The following table shows. the advances. by this country to 
the Allies: 


poiana 214, 467. 89 | $349, 214, 467. 89 
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Now, let us see where we land if we follow the plan we are 
asked to adopt. We are urged to make the reduction in favor 
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of Great Britain, amounting to $2,420,000,000, on the score of 
the financial difficulties confronting Great Britain. I do not 
accept the contention that Great Britain is not able to keep her 
contracts, or that she desires to repudiate her debts. I acquit 
her of these imputations of weakness: and bad: faith, The fact 
is she is meeting her obligations elsewhere all along the line. 
She is going forward with a program of economic reconstruc- 
tion and strengthening her preparations for defense and int 
proving her navy. She is paying a liberal bonus to her soldiers 
of the late war. Right here I want to ask how we can justify 
the shifting of the enormous, burden of $2,420,500,000 to be 
borne. by our people, for which we are to tax our brave boys 
who risked their lives in defense of the allied cause and who 
have been denied the recognition which Great Britain has 
generously bestowed upon her gallant defenders? 

But we are urged. to grant this enormous reduction to Great 
Britain because of the serious demands now being made upon 
ber- strength and resources, Let us see where we shall land if 
we follow this policy to its logical conclusion. Gentlemen tell 
us that “this is not merely a settlement with Great Britain 
alone, but it is the beginning of other settlements to be consum- 
mated with the other allies who are indebted to us.” Admit 
for the sake of argument—though we have no real proof to 
substantiate the contention—that Great Britain says it is neces- 
sary to have this enormous reduction. 

Mind you, no one has shown us the mathematics by which 
it is determined that Great Britain is able to pay within 
62 years all the principal of her debt and interest at 3 or 33 
per cent, but is unable to pay on the basis of 44 per cent inter- 
est. [Applause.] 

But suppose we follow the reasoning in the case of Great 
Britain. How much do we surrender? More than $2,420,500,000. 
What are we going to do when we get to the case of France, 
after having announced our program of generosity? We must 
consider her distressed condition and pay regard to the troubles 
which beset her and the dangers which threaten her safety. 
How can we be less. generous to France than we are to Great 
Britain? Nothing so stirred the patriotism and fervor of our 
people as the recollection. of our debt of gratitude to France 
for her aid when the American Colonies were struggling for 
independence. Who would attempt to defend a policy on the 
part of our Government that discriminated against France and 
in favor of Great Britain? If we make good to France. the same 
loss we propose to bear on behalf of Great Britain we surrender 
nearly all of her debt. The amount it is. proposed to, allow 
Great Britain in the way of a reduction exceeds the amount 
of the debt of any other ally, unless it be that of France. If 
we follow the logic that underlies this: proposed settlement with 
Great Britain and the argument made in support of it to-day, 
it ts idle to. talk any more about collecting debts from any 
other country. If all the Allies are to be allowed reductions in 


accordance with their peculiar difficulties and necessities, we 


shall never be able to collect a dollar from anybody except 
Great Britain. [Applause.] 

We are told that this original contract or bond which the 
Secretary of the Treasury accepted for the United States cover- 
ing loans made to Great Britain is a scrap. of paper and worth 
nothing. That is, hardly justified in the face of the great 
boasts being made to-day over the settlement which. our repre- 
sentatives are attempting to have us accept. All this accom- 
plishment of which they boast is based on the contract made by 
Secretary McAdoo, and which they now brand as worthless. I 
want to know what we shall have behind any new promise of 
Great Britain that does not stand behind the contract that the 
Secretary of the Treasury took when this money was loaned at 
the outset? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I am sorry, but I have not the time. 

There is not a particle of security, no collateral—nothing 
whatever except a promise to pay. We should be then, as now, 
dependent upon the resourees and good faith of Great Britain. 

What assurance have we that Great Britain will not seek a 
new settlement? If the very Congress that created the commis- 
sion and wrote into the act the limitations to control in the ex- 
ercise of the power granted stands ready now to swallow its 
words and say, The great Congress of America did not know 
how to deal with this thing; we bow to the superior wisdom 
of the commission created by us; we withdraw the effort un- 
wisely and thoughtiessly made to limit and control them in 
their negotiations,” how do we know that a su nent Con- 
gress will not set aside what we are doing to-day? Indeed, 
Great Britain would be justified in coming again, even to the 
present Congress, for further reductions. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL, Les. 


Mr. LINEBERGER,. Has not Great Britain already accepted 

this proposition which we are passing on to-day? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Did not Great Britain our terms 
when we loaned her the money and accepted her bond under 
the other contract? 

Mr. LINEBBERGER. She has accepted this specifie proposi- 
tion through the action af her Parliament. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Surely, and if the next Congress comes 
| along and wants to knock off a billion or two more, as we have 
| every right to assume might be the case, I have no doubt a 

superior diplomatic commission could be established who might 
hoodwink the British representatives into accepting that! 
[ Applause, ] 

|_ Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts [Mr. Anprew], and if he does not wish to use 
it I yield five minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU, Mr. Chairman, in view of the great sacrifices that 
| were made by Great Britain during the war, in view of the fact 
| that Great Britain was our ally, not wishing to drive any hard 
| bargain with an ally, and because I believe this is a reasonable, 
| fair, and just settlement of this great debt, I shall vote to ap- 
| Drove the action of the commission. [Applause.] After the 
| tragedy of the war some of us had many varied and serious 

reflections. We made certain resolves, For one I made the 
resolve that by the help of Almighty God the remainder of my 
| life should be dedicated to the cause of peace. I believe that 
the acceptance of this settlement by the commissioners is a step 
toward world peace, [Applause,] After all, the only con- 
| troversy is about the matter of interest. There is no real con- 
troversy about the length of time. We are debating here 
whether we shall demand from Great Britain 4} per cent in- 
terest or whether we shall aecept 3 per cent, followed by an in- 
erease to 34 per eent. Why, Mr. Chairman, in the cause of 
international good feeling, in my judgment the sacrifice of in- 
terest sinks into utter insignificance when we consider the good 
feeling that will be engendered between these two great nations 
in a satisfactory settlement of a matter of this magnitude. I 
have no hesitancy about my position. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], in the great speech—though it was a 
short one—that he delivered from this desk a few minutes ago, 
expressed my sentiments in words far better than I could hope 
to express myself; but I can not help asking myself this ques- 
tion: If I vote against the report of these commissioners, what 
alternative is there? This is the first step toward world ad- 
justment. It is a step in the direction of making the murderer, 
Germany, pay for erimes which engulfed the whole world in 
blood. [Applause.] So, Mr. Speaker, having attempted to jus- 
| tify my vote in this feeble manner, I take the responsibility and 
| go back to my constituents in the full belief that they will be 
glad to approve the settlement which Is recommended by the 
American commissioners, and which, in my humble judgment, 
‘means so much for world peace and world stability. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with the nationalistic spirit 
engendered by reason of the World War it is not surprising 
that there is such general unanimity throughout the country in 
approval of the terms of the British debt settlement, because the 
public recognizes the magnanimity of the British Government in 
(Offering such generous terms of settlement. Beset with dif- 

ficulties that have not confronted the British nation in genera- 
tions other than those during the World War, with the with- 
drawal] of France from participation in the settlement of repara- 
tions with Germany, with a break in the negotiations at Lau- 
sanne, with Ismet Pasha demanding more than can be expected 
of our former allies, Great Britain does not seize upon existing 
conditions as an excuse for withdrawing and terminating the 
negotiations, She goes ahead, the only debtor nation of this 
| Government that has done so, and presents terms which are so 
| flatteringly generous that the whole country virtually, as ex- 
pressed in the public press, indorses the terms. 

We who were here during the World War remember that it 
was never intended that the I O U's given by the diplomats 
und held by the United States as evidences of the indebtedness 
lof the various nations should be the permanent form of the in- 
|debtedness, Those who served here during those trying days 
knew that it was impracticable for any of the foreign govern- 
ments to negotiate at that time the bonds in exchange for our 
bonds. Those were the days when we were occupied with 
greater things. The Committee on Appropriations during that 
time voted authorizations of $23,000,000,000. The I O U's 
which were taken gaye 79 ies security to our Government, but it 
wus never intended that the obligation of 5 per cent should be 
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exacted from these foreign governments, The very reading of 
the certificates shows that that was not the intention, and it 
would be unconscionable on the part of our Government now, if 
it were a bond, to insist on the payment of 5 per cent, when 
everyone knows that this Government can get the money at less 
than 4 per cent. I would be guilty of the basest betrayal of my 
trust if I were to exact not only the pound of flesh but also the 
ounce of blood from our foreign associates in the World War, 
just because that rate happened to be written down as the 
maximum rate to secure our Government against any possible 
rise in rates. The very reading of the certificate shows that it 
was only intended as a temporary expedient. Those who know 
about it know that it was not intended eyen after the war that 
we should accept the I O U's as a permanent form of in- 
debtedness. Assistant Secretary Leffingwell stated after the 
armistice before the Committee on Appropriations that it was 
not intended at that time to accept permanent forms of indebted- 
ness in the way of bonds. Why? Because Great Britain was 
not in any position to give any permanent bond. Everything 
was in a topsy-turvey condition, 

Should there be any criticism because we waited three or 
four years before negotiations were begun? Anyone acquainted 
with international finance knows that the terms written into the 
authorization of this commission, the limitation of 25 years, 
was not possible of fulfillment, and that the limitation of 4} 
per cent is greater than the now prevailing rate, Shall we to- 
day exact 44 per cent in the way of interest from one of our 
allied powers when we can borrow money on long-term bonds 
for less than 4 per cent? Is there not going to be any con- 
seat on the part of this great Nation in dealing with an- 
other? 

I wish the military intelligence officers of every other debtor 
nation could have been present here to-day and have seen the 
unanimity of sentiment throughout this Chamber in response 


to the remarks of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers] 


when he said he hoped this indication of our purpose in 
settling this debt would inspire other debtor nations to do like- 
wise. If they had been here and seen that demonstration they 
would know that Great Britain has sensed the mind of America 
in the settlement of ‘this debt. They would have seen an 
example which ought to be followed by these other nations in- 
stead of trying to exact blood money when it is not possible to 
pay it. For everyone who knows anything about international 
finance knows that France can not maintain her large standing 
army of 400,000 men and at the same time pay the indebtedness 
that she owes to this Government. She has her choice between 
paying that indebtedness and reducing her standing army. Let 
France cease her imperial conquest in the Ruhr. Let France 
and Italy give heed to the voice of America as expressed by 
our great Secretary of State to have a redetermination by un- 


‘prejudiced financial experts of the amount of reparations that 


Germany enn pay, and then accept the bond and end the strife 
that may, unless checked, imperil the civilization of Europe. 
England has shown the way, will France and Italy follow? 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. DoveHroy]. 

Mr. DOUGHTON, Mr. Chairman, believing as I do after 
such an investigation as I have had an opportunity to make 
that the settlement recommended by our commission is fair and 
just and equitable, I shall support this resolution. [Applause.] 
To me, my colleagues, it is not so much a question as to what 
Great Britain ean pay or what she is able to pay, but the con- 
sideration with me is what is it just and right she should pay, 
I would much have preferred to see the President appoint a bi- 
partisan commission to investigate and make a recommendation 
on this great matter of world importance, but in his wisdom he 
did not do so, and the fact that he appointed a partisan com- 
mission is no evidence to me that they acted in a partisan man- 
ner. I have every reason to believe that they acted in a patri- 
otic manner. They had all the facts before them and every op- 
portunity to make a thorough and complete investigation, and 
after doing so they have recommended to us this settlement as 
Just and fair to both nations. 

When we entered the World War Belgium lay prostrate, 
France was bled white, and England was fighting with her back 
to the wall. At least, my colleagues, from the time we passed 
the war resolution until our armies were on the Continent of 
Europe, England and her allies were fighting our battles. They 
not only needed our armies to stop the German onrush to Paris 
but they needed our financial assistance to their armies up 
to efficient standards until our armies reached the battle lines, 
They were our fellow sufferers and comrades in arms, helping 
to fight our battles, and I feel that they have come forward 
with a manly offer to do what is equitable, just, and fair. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DOUGHTON. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. There was a remark made by the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] to the effect that this proposal 
was the entering wedge for a requirement to compel Germany 
to pay for the assault that she had committeed on civilization. 
Will my friend state whether he concurs in that remark, and 
what connection there is between this matter and that; if we 
agree with Great Britain in this, will she join with France in 
making Germany pay? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. If I had an hour’s time I might enter into 
that phase of the controversy. I was stating the reasons that 
impel me to support this measure. I believe when the settle- 
ment is made it will be a long forward step taken toward world 
stabilization and world peace. 

Without criticizing or impugning the motives of those who 
oppose this measure or see differently from myself, I fully be- 
lieve, everything being considered, that the recommendation of 
the committee is an equitable and just settlement. Therefore I 
shall whole-heartedly support this bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall support this bill 
giving authority to our debt-funding commission to settle with 
Great Britain upon a basis of 3 per cent for the first 10 years 
and thereafter at 33 per cent and, when the time comes, with 
the other countries who owe us money, upon a like basis. I 
look upon the indebtedness of Great Britain to us differently 
from a debt contracted in peace times or for money to be used, 
by the Government borrowing for such purposes, as it might see 
fit. The debt of Great Britain was created at a time when we 
were one of her allies straining ourselves for the preservation 
of civilization in the world by the defeat of the German and 
Austrian Empires. It was created at a time when England 
called across the waters that the Allies’ backs were against the 
wall and help must be forthcoming immediately; at a time 
when we were preparing with breakneck speed our armed forces 
to cross the seas and join our allies in the defense of our rights. 

England needed funds; she had borrowed to her limit, and 
the only place she could get the money was from our Govern- 
ment. We agreed to loan it, because we knew by lending the 
money the Allies would be able to keep their forces in the 
field until we could reach them to lend our aid. 

It was not, Mr. Chairman, a loan in dollars and cents, but a 
loan in credits. In other words, we established a credit for 
Great Britain in this country, and with that credit she pur- 
chased food for her armies, ammunition, and all other things 
which go to make up the defense in a great war. With this 
eredit she purchased from our farmers, our merchants, and our 
manufacturers. She paid war prices, and our people made 
large profits, Upon these profits they paid income taxes, and 
so it made our people more prosperous and rich, and our coun- 
try received greater funds in taxation. I daresay considerable 
of this money found its way into the United States Treasury 
in income taxes, because, with surtaxes and excess-profit taxes, 
millions were collected from the people of this country. 

Great Britain, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMMERS] 
has said, is the only one of our debtors who will even talk to 
us about a settlement. I add to this that she not only will 
talk to us but she has already paid $150,000,000 to us in interest 
on the debt. Great Britain now offers to settle with us by 
paying all interest at 44 per cent to December 15, 1922, and 
thereafter 3 per cent for the first 10 years, and 33 per cent 
thereafter, thereby canceling the whole indebtedness by interest 
and partial-principal payments within 62 years. and at the 
expiration thereof she will have paid $11,105,965,000 in interest 
and principal. 

The question which is debated to-day is whether she should 
not pay 4} per cent for the entire time. I realize, Mr. Chair- 
man, it would bring to us a very considerable sum by this addi- 
tional interest, but I verily believe that if we would take this 
entire British indebtedness, represented in bonds, we could 
underwrite them, as we have done for many of the Philippine 
bonds, and sell them to the public at a rate to yield us 33 per 
cent, especially when you realize the fact that these bonds are 
tax exempt. : 

We must not forget that there is a widespread sentiment 
among many of our people that we should not charge any inter- 
est. There is also a considerable sentiment that the Allies 
should all cancel their entire debts in order to bring about 
stability and peace in the world. I do not agree with this 
sentiment, but I do believe that our people will be entirely satis- 
fied with the settlement as made by our debt commission and 
will feel that Great Britain in her present financial straits 
has endeavored to do her best in the settlement of her debts. 


We must not forget, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Woops] has reminded me, that when we came to settle our Revo- 
lutionary debt to France, that country said, “ Pay me the prin- 
cipal and I will forgive you the interest.” 

The money represented by these national debts was all ex- 
pended in a common cause in which the Allies had united—the 
preservation of civilization and the rights of individuals. 

So long as Great Britain, France, and Belgium were able 
to maintain their armies in the fields it saved our boys from 
taking their places. Those nations were fighting after we en- 
tered the war with us and for us, and taking all these matters 
into consideration and the success of the war, I can not but 
feel that the settlement is just and fair, when we realize the 
chaotic condition of the entire world. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Virginia in a conversation with me a 
short time back reminded me of the fact that when we came to 
settle our Revolutionary debt with France, France said to us, 
Pay me the principal and I will forgive you the interest,” and 
we settled our national debt in that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel, as I have said, that we can accept this 
settlement; that it will not be any loss to our country; and I 
believe that Great Britain, with her great national honor, will 
curry it out according to the details described in the settlement. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I had not expected, 
nor had I desired, that this debate should take a partisan 
turn, but almost from the beginning from the other side of 
the House politics has been injected into it. The principal 
charge made has been that the commission has consummated 
a great achievement, but that it was created by a Republican 
administration and composed of Republicans. To this charge 
I enter a plea of guilty. It is not the first time that any- 
thing of that kind has occurred, and it probably will not be 
the last time that the capacity of Republican leaders for 
managing the most important affairs of the country has been 
demonstrated. 

The achievement of the commission, to my mind, has been 
not simply worthy of approval, but in fact most remarkable 
under the circumstances. Throughout the whole world there 
was a clamor for repudiation and constant demands for can- 
cellation of the debts which arose out of the Great War, and 
which are owing from any of the allied nations to another. 
This sentiment not only prevailed in Europe but to a certain 
extent existed in our own country, and many of our people 
contended that it was actually to our interest that all these 
debts should be extinguished, including the one which is now 
in process of settlement. 

Out of this clamor for repudiation the commission has come 


«| back to Congress with a positive acknowledgment of the debt. 


Instead of the indefinite, uncertain scrap of paper which we 
had we have now: an acknowledgment of the debt and will 
obtain bonds precise and certain in their terms. From a con- 
dition under which we received nothing either in the way of 
principal or interest they have rescued us and brovght back 
a proposition which provides for annual payment and in the 
long run will finally wipe out the debt. 

Mr. Chairman, the credit is not alone with the commission 
nor to this country in accepting these terms. No more credit 
than is due has been given at any time in this debate for the 
part which England herself has taken. Few perhaps have ton- 
sidered fully the conditions which prevail in England which 
made it extremely unlikely that she should comply with the 
terms of this proposition and utterly impossible that she should 
pay this debt in full, according to the original terms. It was 
not alone the stupendous debt under which she labored, for the 
war had created a staggering load of other charges which 
must be met each day for pensions and the care of her dis- 
abled soldiers, and crushing taxes are already required to 
meet her liabilities. As a result of European conditions her 
business has been depressed and a million and a half men 
walk her streets and roads in search of employment that can 
not be found. Nor is this all. Her peace is threatened by 
wars which involve other nations and rumors of war in which 
the British nation must take part. Unrest and discontent are 
rife in many of her colonies, and even revolutions are threat- 
ened. Yet England, bending under the crushing load, har- 
assed on every side, troubled in her various domains, has 
proudly taken up this additional burden and will march with 
it along the path of honor, rugged and thorny though it be. 
All honor, I say, to England. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as everyone here knows, I represent in part 
one of the great agricultural States of the Middle West, per- 
haps the greatest agricultural State of our Union. As such 
I fall in the class that, according to a prominent English 
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of taking a broad view of such matters as are before us. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Chairman, I was from the first in favor of 
giving the commission full power with reference to the settle- 
ment of the British debt and believed that a better and more 
satisfactory settlement was likely to be obtained i* such author- 
ity was given. It did not seem to me to be necessary. to require 
the commission to come back to Congress to obtain its final ap- 
proval. I also was in favor of granting liberal terms to Eng- 
land for many reasons. We should keep in mind it is the only 
country that has made any overtures to us concerning the settle- 
ment of its debt, and for this reason is entitled to favorable 
consideration. But above and more important than this, it 
seemed to me, that we could not, as a great nation which had 
lost in comparison but little by the war, deal rigidly with a 
debtor which had been brought to a most unfortunate condition. 
by reason of expenditures, both in blood and treasure, made 
primarily, it is true, for its own interest, but actually in a 
large degree for our benefit. We were partners in the great 
ehterprise of preserving the freedom of the world from the 
domination of a military autocracy. Shoulder to shoulder our 
soldiers fought by the side of the English in the greatest con- 
flict the world has ever known. Hundreds of thousands of 
British subjects now sleep beneath the soil of France, having 
given their lives in a cause which was not theirs alone but 
ours as well. 

Mr. Chairman, on such a debt we can not correctly strike a 
balance by a mechanical computation which is governed by 
technical legal rules. A higher principle should guide us and 
I hope has controlled in this settlement. For my part I should 
have voted for it if the commission had found that even more 
favorable conditions ought to have been granted. As it is, 
I hepe and trust that the moderate terms which have been 
granted will serve to further cement that friendship which ought 
to exist between two great English-speaking nations, which, act- 
ing together, ean control the destinies of the world, but which, 
parted by discord and enmity, can only bring ruin upon them- 
selves and destruction to civilization. For these reasons I most 
heartily congratulate the commission on its work, and when I 
vote for this measure will do so with a degree of pleasure and 
satisfaction whieh I have not often found in my congressional 
work. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HUMPHREYS]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I can contribute anything to this debate. I have asked 
this time beeause I did not want the Recorp to fail to disclose 
exactly my attitude on the subject. I have heard several 
gentlemen wondering what would be said when they return 
home to their constituents, what their constituents would think 
ef their vote here. I believe I represent as intelligent a con- 
stitueney as any other gentleman on this floor, and with all 
due respect to my constituents I think I know more about this 
proposition than they do. If I do not, then they ought to send 
some man here who will study these questions and understand 
them better than they because they have not the time to study 
and understand them as we do. I am in favor of this bill, and 
I am in favor of the arrangement which the commissioners 
have made, For that reason I shall vote for the bill. 

If I were to consider this solely from the selfish standpoint 
of my constituents—and I suppose we are all more or less in- 
fluenced by such considerations—I would certainly favor this 
settlement, and I am rather inclined to the belief that I would 
favor it even if it had been more generous than it is. I know 
of no constituency that is more deeply interested in stabilizing 
the business conditions of the world, in stabilizing interna- 
tional credit and exchange, than mine is, because my constitu- 
ents are practically all engaged in or in some way dependent 
upon the production of cotton which they hope to ship abroad 
and sell to consumers on the other side. Viewing it solely 
from a selfish standpoint, what would happen to them if we 
rejected this proposition? I am not an expert in international 
credit and banking. I do not understand the intricacies of 
international exchange, but I have the opinion of men who 
are experts, that if the word goes out from Washington through- 
out the world that the United States has rejected this proposi- 
tion and will insist that England pay her debt at 4} per cent 
within 25 years, and that we are going to insist that she live 


conditions and still more seriously hamper international ex- 
change and credits. 

If that happens one result will be that those producers in 
this country who are largely dependent upon foreign markets 
will see the products of their fields decline tremendously in 
value. [Applause.} Suppose our action should be to discredit 
England. Suppose it should be to destroy or seriously impair 
the eredit of England in the world, and that the rest of the 
world should understand that we had issued a proclamation 
that we are not interested in their welfare, that we shall do 
nothing on our part to contribute to the rehabilitation of the 
world, and that our only concern is in collecting, and collecting 
now, the money they owe us, what then? I believe that any- 
thing that seriously retards the rehabilitation of the Old World 
will do the cotton producer infinitely more harm than the boll 
weevil has ever done. If we can not sell our cotton across the 
ocean, we may just as well let the boll weevil have it, for he 
will pay practically as much as we can get for it elsewhere. 

I do not indorse the action of the administration, of course, 
in appointing a partisan commission to deal with this great 
subject. I think it is a mistake for a President in such eireum- 
stances to fail to select out of the opposite political party some 
outstanding man to represent the Government on such com- 
missions. President Wilson failed to do that himself when 
he undertook to make the first readjustment after the armistice, 
and Mr. Harding is following that bad example. When he came 
back a partisan Senate, inspired, I have always believed very 
largely by the fact that no Republican of national importance 
had been put on the commission, defeated the treaty which 
he had helped negotiate and which meant so much for the 
world, and I, among others on my side of the House, severely 
criticised the partisan stand of the Republican party upon that 
occasion. Are we now to emulate that bad example and because 
a Republican President through a Republican commission has 
made this agreement undertake to defeat it? That is not a 
sufficient reason to conyince my judgment. 

Suppose we refuse to ratify this agreement; what will be the 
effect upon public opinion not only in England but throughout 
the world? Is it true that no President can negotiate any treaty 
or effect any arrangement looking to the settlement of the tre- 
mendous problems which we have inherited from the war with- 
out encountering the bitter opposition of the opposite political 
party in this country? 

Mr. Wilson undertook to effect an agreement at Versailles, 
which, in my opinion, would have brought peace to this very 
distracted world and would have made possible the readjust- 
ment of the infinite variety of perplexing questions which have 
harried all the nations ever since its rejection, But a partisan 
majority in the Senate defeated his high p 

Mr. Harding, through the commissioners. of his choosing, has 
now undertaken to settle one of the great problems which has 
disturbed and still is disturbing business conditions throughout 
the world, and I, for one, am not going to follow the bad ex- 
ample which the Republicans set when they defeated the treaty 
of Versailles, 

It is true when we loaned this money to England we had to 
issue our own bonds and horrow the money, and, as I under- 
stand the facts, it was a part of the agreement that she would 
take the money upon exactly the same terms as to interest and 


-maturity of the bonds upon which we ourselves had borrowed it. 


Under the arrangements recently effected by the commis- 
sioners of the two countries these terms are changed, and those 
changes are all favorable to England. 

There is only one forum in which such matters can be prop- 
erly determined and that is the forum of good conscience. We 
ean, of course, insist that she live up to the letter of the agree- 
ment, But for the astute counsel who saved him from the 
performance of a very specific contract into which he had de- 
liberately entered, the Merchant of Venice would have been 
compelled to pay the penalty nominated in hie bond, but all of 
us who have witnessed this great trial, perhaps with no ex- 
ceptions, were delighted at the outcome when the new Daniel 
came to judgment. 

Washington warned us in his farewell address of the un- 
wisdom of an undue friendship for one nation or an undue 
prejudice against another. 

But I ean not wipe out of my memory to-day and approach 
this question uninfluenced by the facts which that memory 
presents at the time this money was loaned and when, as we 
believed, the liberties of the world were in jeopardy. 

Those conditions doubtless did and should properly enter into 
the consideration in this settlement. 

Three years of war had well-nigh exhausted the Allies. 


The government of the Czar had been overthrown by revolu- 
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tion and it was quite apparent that Russia would retire from 
the conflict. Rumania and Serbia had been overrun and the 
campaign at Gallipoli had failed. Germany, flushed by these 
victories, was able to strengthen her western front by the ad- 
dition of many thousands of soldiers withdrawn from the other 
fronts. 

England, in addition to the then unequaled expenditure of 
money for the conduct of her own military operations, had been 
forced to finance her allies. She believed that the destruction 
of the British Empire was imminent, and we believed that the 
liberties of the world were involved in the outcome. 

Money, of course, was difficult to get and interest rates 
soared high. It was in such circumstances that we loaned 
her the money after we had been drawn into the conflict. 

The armistice was signed and the guns ceased to fire on the 
battle fronts, but we know now that the war had not ended. 

President Wilson with the representatives of our associates 
in the war undertook to negotiate a treaty which he believed, 
and all of us hoped, would inaugurate an era of peace on earth. 
When that treaty came to us, a partisan majority in the Senate 
refused to ratify it, and by so doing complicated the already 
dangerously unsettled conditions of the world. : 

I did, and so did the rest of us on this side of the Chamber, 
criticize the Republican Party for what we believed to be its 
spirit of narrow partisanship in dealing with a great interna- 
tional matter. 

To-day conditions are reversed. President Harding has now 
undertaken to help to readjust the appalling industrial and 
financial conditions which have so seriously interfered with all 
international trade since the war. 

Surely we are not going to follow the bad example set us by 
the Republican Senate and permit our partisanship to lead us 
into the serious error of blocking this first great step toward 
world rehabilitation. 

England has come to us with an earnest and genuine desire 
to repay the money we loaned her when we were both touching 
elbows in the fight for democracy. She has asked no alms; she 
has not appealed to our charity; she frankly asks us for our 
bill. Our commissioners proposed to her to settle upon certain 
terms which provide for the amortization of her debt in 62 
years at a rate of interest which they believed fair and just. 
I believe they have done well, and I am going to vote to ratify 
their acts. 

What would happen if we should reject this as we rejected 
the treaty of Versailles? If we say to the world, as we would 
practically be saying, that we will not ratify any agreement 
any Executive may make with any of the powers of the earth 
looking to a peaceful settlement of the distressful conditions 
which now obtain throughout the world? 

Our commissioners say this is a fair and just settlement, and 
I believe it is. England is not the great money power of the 
earth she was a few years ago, and the Government of Eng- 
land is not refusing to lay the heavy hand of the tax gatherer 
on her people in an earnest effort to discharge all of her obli- 
gations. The fact is, as I am advised, the Englishman is the 
most heavily taxed citizen in the world. Any substantial in- 
crease would amount to practical confiscation. Their wealth is 
not more than 30 per cent of the estimated wealth of the United 
States. The increase in her present revenue over her revenue 
before the war exceeds the total annual savings of all of her 
people prior to 1914. Can we in good conscience demand that 
she do more? 

Assuming that we will never collect the debt owing to us 
by any of the other allies, the debt of the United States Gov- 
ernment is about $180 per capita of our population. The per 
capita debt of the English Government is $900. In other words, 
the debt of the United States Government for each family is 
about $900, and the national debt of England is $4,000 for each 
family. She has no undeveloped resources. Ours are almost 
unlimited. She is the best customer we have across the seas, 
and upon the ability of her industrial enterprises to continue 
functioning depends in considerable degree the prosperity of 
the producers of raw materials in this country. 

The nations she financed—and they were our allies as well 
as hers—have not paid her and can not pay her. 

I am not at all influenced by the charge that we are showing 
favoritism to England. The bill provides that no settlement 
hereafter made with any of our other allies shall be upon more 
favorable terms to them; but I dare say if we could make an 
arrangement with our other debtors that would really guarantee 
the repayment to us of the vast sums they owe us we would not 
quibble with them long about the rate of interest they were 
to pay. 

England is doing her best to-day to keep the peace of the 
world, and she can not be charged with shirking the great 


‘responsibility which rests upon every powerful member of the 


family of nations. She is to-day at Smyrna in a desperate 
effort to stamp out a fire which, if kindled. may start a con- 
flagration which will sweep the earth. 

If another European war should come and the existing order 
of things be overturned, she will be the rock upon which the 
waves of Bolshevism will dash to pieces, if, indeed, they can be 
stopped at all. She stands for orderly government everywhere 
her influence is dominant; for the enforcement of law; for the 
preservation of governmental guaranties of life, liberty, and 
property ; and when these guaranties are lost men will in vain 
engage in the pursuit of happiness. 

I am not willing to take the chance of crippling her or lessen- 
ing the power of her strong right arm, and therefore, Mr. Chalr- 
man, I shall vote for this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when this House in a few minutes passes this legislation by 
an almost unanimous vote, as it will do, it will have done a 
thing far greater for national and international peace and 
stabilization than even the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment accomplished, 

On October 24, 1921, when the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission was discussed in this House, foreign governments 
owed the United States $10,141,267,585.68 in addition to certain 
accrued interest. Of this vast sum, $13,999,146.60 was lent to 
Esthonia and $9,025,000 to Cuba, but the greatest sums were 
advanced to our allies in the war, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. 

When we were discussing the creation of that commission, 
whose splendid work we will soon ratify and confirm, I said 
that “the American people will be glad to see in this bill that 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission will not have power 
to cancel ‘any part of such indebtedness except through pay- 
ment thereof.“ To-day, I am sure that the American people 
are glad that Great Britain has led the way for final settle- 
ment of this huge debt. War on account of these debts with 
any of our recent allies is inconceivable, but this settlement 
with Great Britain removes a constant possibility of misun- 
derstanding and mutual distrust, and makes for world bal- 
ance and world peace and good will. 

It is a privilege of high order to participate as a Member of 
this House in this, the greatest international achievement since 
the armistice, and it has been a memorable thing to have heard 
such contributions to the discussion as the speeches of the 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Burton and Mr. LONGWORTH] and 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] and others. The 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, remarked editorially Saturday eve- 
ning, February 5, under the caption “A good settlement,” that 
“the terms of the agreement reached between the American 
Debt Funding Commission and the British mission seem to be 
based on a certain businesslike recognition of the facts of the 
situation.” - 

This, I think, will be the sound judgment of the Nation, and 
on that firm basis of fair business dealings the two great Eng- 
lish-speaking nations stand together for world peace and fair- 
ness. 

The President said in this Hall a few days ago— 

The call of the world to-day is for i 2 of agreements, the 
sanctity of covenants, the validity of contracts. Here is the flrst clear- 
ing of the war-clouded skies in a debt-burdened world, and the sincere 
commitment of one great nation to validate its financial pledges and 
discharge its obligations in the highest sense of financial boner. 

This agreement is alike to the honor of England and our- 
selves and to the great credit of the President, the commission, 
and all concerned. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpnex]. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we are dealing with a people who are indebted to us, 
Nine men out of 10 in this House are indebted to somebody, 
[Applause.] Do not forget. I have been married nearly 50 
years, and I am still indebted to my mother-in-law. I want to 
deal generously with the people who owe us this great sum of 
money. This is a precedent and basis for other nations of the 
world who owe us money. We expect them to come forward 
and settle upon practically this same basis. The question has 
been asked here, What is the per capita debt of Great Britain? 
Great Britain’s per capita debt to-day in round numbers is 
$800, and that of France $900, and of Germany $1,500, and of 
the people of the United States $200; or deducting from our 
public debt the amount owing us by foreign nations, our public 
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debt per capita to-day is $118, 830 greater than the per capita 
debt of this great Nation at the close of the Civil War. 

My good friends, it behooves us to deal generously with the 
people who were engaged in that Great War, and who suffered 
more than we did, both in the loss of property and human life. 
To-day we can afford to settle upon this basis, and I am going 
to ask for a record vote, a yea-and-nay yote, at the passage 
of this bill for one purpose only, and that is to show to the 
world the support of the Congress of the United States to 
our commission which was created by law to deal with this 
great question. ‘ 

At the time our Government took these short-time or demand 
foreign bonds I, upon the floor of this House, stated that I 
justified the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in doing 
so, for the reason that at that time we did not know the rate 
of interest we would be obliged to pay our own people for 
money to loan to these foreign governments. We did not 
know how long the World War would last; therefore we took 
the demand bonds, with the understanding that we would, at 
the end of the war, surrender these short-time bonds for long- 
time bonds, and, my friends, that is just what is proposed by 
this bill. In other words, we now propose to close the deal en- 
tered into by the former administration with Great Britain, 
and Great Britain has agreed to settle as per conditions set 
out in this bill. 

For the purpose of information I now wish to insert into the 
Recorp a letter just received from the Treasury Department; 
also copy of one of the demand certificates held by our Gov- 
ernment given by Great Britain, and, Mr. Chairman, I now 
ask for a reading of the Dill. 


THe UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
. Washington, February 8, 1923. 
Hon. JOSEPH W. ForDNEY, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Forpney: In accordance with our conversation of this 
afternoon, I am inclosing herewith a copy of a form of obligation 
(seventh series) given by the British Government for advances made 
under the Liberty bond acts, The terms of the obligations changed 
from time to time in order to conform to the provisions of the suc- 
cessive Liberty bond acts, but the seventh series was the last, and the 
form used for that series serves to indicate the general form of the 
obligations of the earlier series. I shall be glad to let you have copies 
of the obligations of the other series if penred. 5 

ours, ae 2 , 
e Undersecretary. 


CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
SEVENTH SERIES. 
($1,000,000.) 

ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ke . promises to pay to the United States of America, 
or assigns, the sum of $1,000,000, on demand, with interest from the 
date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. Such princi 
sum and the interest thereon will be paid at the subtreasury of the 
United States in New York, or, at the option of the holder, at the 
Treasury of the United States in Washington, in gold coin of the 
United States of America of the present standard of weight and fine- 
ness, or, at the option of the holder, at the Bank of England, London, 
England, in pounds sterling, at the buying rate for cable sterling on 
London in the New York market at noon on the day of such demand, 
as determined by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and at any 
such place of payment without deduction for any British taxes, present 
r future. 
: This certificate will be converted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, if requested by the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States of America, at par. with an 
adjustment of accrued interest, into an equal 7 amount of 5 per cent 
convertible gold bonds of the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland conforming to the provisions of acts of 
Congress of the United States known, respectively, as second Liberty 
bond act, third Liberty bond act, and fourth Liberty bond act. If 
bonds of the United States issued under authority of said acts shall 
be converted into other bonds of the United States bearing a higher 
rate of interest than 41 per cent pu annum, a n P: of 
the obligations of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland of this series acquired by the United States under 
authority of said acts shall, at the request of said Secreta of the 
Treasury, be converted into obligations of said Government of the 
United Ki dom of Great Britain and Ireland bearing interest at a 
rate exceeding that previously borne by this obligation by the same 
amount as the interest rate of the bonds of the United States issued 
upon such conversion exceeds the interest rate of 44 r cent but 
not less than the highest rate of interest borne by such bonds of the 
United States. 


For the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Dated this — day of 1919. 


Mr. Chairman, I now ask for a reading of the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,“ approved Feb- 

7 5 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, recommended 
by the commission and approved by the President. as set forth by him 
in a message presented to Congress on February 7, 1923, as contained 


in House Document No. 554, Sixty-seyenth Congress, fourth session, as 


follows: j 
$4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
629, 836, 106. 99 


4, 704, 654, 465. 43 
Deduct payments made Oct, 16, 1922, and Nov. 15, 
1922, with interest at 41 per cent thereon to 
Dec, 15, 1922 


100, 526, 379. 69 


4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
4, 128, 085. 74 


Tobe: paid mess —:6b 


Total 1 of indebtedness as of Dec. 
15, 1922, for which British Government 
bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at par 4, 600, 000, 000, 00 


„The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
on a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to 
make these payments in three-year periods. The amount of the first 
year’s insi ent will be $23,000,000 and these annual installments 
will increase with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in 
the sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be $175,000,- 
3 aggregate installments being equal to the total principal of 

e debt, 

The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ previous notice. 

Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the follow- 
ing rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each gat 3 per cent semi- 
annually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 1932, inclusive; 33 per 
cent semiannually, June 15, 1933, until final payment. 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
the original issue. 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any 
United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such 
bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest ’—is hereby approved 
and authorized, and settlements, similar, but not more favorable in 
terms, with other governments indebted to the United States, as set 
forth in this section, are hereby authorized to be made, subject to the 
approval of the President.” z 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to give greater clarity to one portion of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BURTON: Page 3, lines § to 10, strike 
out all of lines 8, 9, and 10, after the word “year” and the colon 
following, and insert in lieu thereof the following: At the rate of 3 
per cent per annum payable nually from December 15, 1922, 
to December 15, 1932; thereafter at the rate of 33 per cent per annum 
payable semiannually until final payment.” 


Mr. BURTON. Mr, Chairman, I regard the provisions there 
as such that while it can be readily interpreted it is not alto- 
gether in the best form, and the amendment states clearly 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The provisions in the bill, in 
line 8, is June 15, 1923. As I heard the amendment read from 
the desk it said June 15, 1922. 5 

Mr. BURTON. December 15, 1922. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported, with the permission of the gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, lines 8 to 10, strike out all of Hnes 8, 9, and 10, after the 
word “year” and the colon following, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “At the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, 
from December 15, 1922, to December 15, 1932, thereafter at the rate 
of 34 per cent per annum, payable semiannually, until final payment.” 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] yield before he yields the floor 
and that amendment is voted on? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand, this propo- 
sition set forth in the bill is the basis of the agreement. Can 
the gentleman inform the House whether this same text is that 
which has been ratified by the British Government? 

Mr. BURTON, The British Government had a representative 
here, who agreed upon this modification. It means the same 
thing in any event, but it is more clearly expressed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The payments will begin six 
months earlier under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BURTON. No. The bonds are dated December 15, 1922, 
and this interest is payable June 15 and December 15. The 
object of that is so that whatever is paid may be available for 
payments from our Treasury July 1 thereafter and January 1 
thereafter. That was the suggestion of the American com- 
mission, that it be made December 15 and June 15. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 
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Mr. LONDON. The gentleman has just stated that the 
bonds are dated December 15, 1922. I have been endeavoring 
to find out the denominations of thosé bonds. 


Mr. BURTON. That is a matter of detail, to be arranged 
according to the option of our Treasury Department. Pre- 
sumably in the beginning they will be in very large amounts, 
with the option, at the request of our Government, to split 
them up into smaller denominations. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, it is in the nature of an 
obligation given by one government to another instead of the 
usual bond? 

Mr. BURTON. A usual bond, but an unusual pay 

Mr. LONDON. A government obligor to a eee obligee. 

Mr, BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if this resolution is to be 
adopted at al! 

A Memuer. Oh, no. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Do not get in a hurry. I am here to use 
time, and I will use it. If this resolution is to be adopted at 
all, we ought to adopt the amendment just offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio. We ought to adopt another amendment, 
also, to place back into this resolution a further restriction 
in this proviso in section 2 that will place proper limitation 
upon settlements concerning the other five or six billions of 
dollars that other countries owe us. When we adopt this reso- 
lution we are taking away every restriction from this present 
commission. For two more years they have a right to act 
in the settlement of the other $6,000,000,000 that the other 
foreign countries owe us without any restriction. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. BURTON. By no means. 

Mr. BLANTON. What restriction is left? 

Mr. BURTON. In settlements similar but not more favor- 
able in terms with other Governments indebted to the United 
States, as set forth in this section, subject to the approval of 
the President. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is all right, so far as it goes. [Laugh- 
ter.] But then the commission, as the distinguished gentleman 
will admit—if the other country wanted to come up and say, 
“I do not treat my obligations as a scrap of paper; I want 
to pay 100 cents on the dollar on my obligations; I want to 
pay 44 per cent interest, what I agreed to pay,” the American 
Government eould not accept it? You could not accept it? 

Mr. BURTON. Will the gentleman promise to make that 
same speech to these Governments that are indebted to us and 
induce them to come up and say that? I[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman if he would accept 
it under this resolution? You could not accept a more favor- 
‚able proposition. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly we could; any offer under the 
terms of the original statute. But it is inconceivable that that 
will happen. [Laughter] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Will that mean that no more amend- 
ments will be offered at all? 

The CHAIRMAN. No, the Chair thinks. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in five 
cae for the purpose of letting the gentleman from New 
‘York [Mr. Lonpon] have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto be 
‘closed in five minutes. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] is recognized. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I feel that if I did not speak 
on this measure I would be remiss in my duty as a Repre- 

tative of the largest one-Member constituency. After all, 
= represent a certain school of thought, and while in various 
parliamentary bodies there are tives of schools of 
“sharks” I represent a school of philosophy, [Laughter.] 


tary inquiry. 


As a socialist I can not content myself with merely voting for 
the bill. I want also to say a word in favor of it. [Applause.] 

This is the outstanding act of this Congress. Not since 1814, 
when the agreement was reached between the United States 
and Great Britain for removing all war vessels from the Great 
Lakes and all forts on a boundary line of 3,000 miles, has so 
great a step been taken in the direction of peace between two 
great nations. Having cast my vote against the declaration of 
war and having lived through its sorrows, I rejoice that I have 
now an opportunity to vote for a measure which will help to 
promote international understanding and the peace of the 
world. [Applause.] I am not interested in percentages of 
interest; you can not speak the language of usury in dealings 
among nations, 

When you extend the time of payment for 62 years—for 
nearly two generations—you offer a basis of an adjustment to 
all nations of the world. I will take the converse of the propo- 
sition laid down by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS], 
which you all applauded, because I am afraid to be too much 
in agreement with you; it makes me doubt whether I am right. 
{Laughter.} He thought it was an invitation to all nations to 
pay their debts. It is more than that. It is a plea to the dis- 
tracted nations to recognize each other’s difficulties and to mu- 
tually liquidate their Indebtedness. By this we say to France 
and her militaristic element, “See what we have done! See 
how the United States has acted toward a great, prosperous, 
and rich nation like Great Dritain, We invite you to do like- 
wise to the prostrate and helpless people of Germany.” It will 
be a suggestion to ourselves as well as to the rest of the world 
how to deal with the distressed and bleeding people of Russia— 
180,000,000 in the agony of more than one revolution striving 
toward the light and trying to rise above themselves toward 
a better future. It is but a first step, but a giant's step for- 
ward, this settlement of the debt between Great Britain and 
this country. I support whole-heartedly this legislation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments to the bill close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
all debate on the bill and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Will the gentleman give me one minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

The motion of Mr. Forpyry was agreed to. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio by striking out “84 per 
cent“ where it occurs and inserting “44 per cent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH: Strike out “3 and 33 per 
cent” where they occur in the amendment offered by Mr. Burton — 
insert in lieu thereof 41 per cent.“ 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield me a moment? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I yield to the gentleman one minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. There can be no time yielded on this 
amendment, because by a vote of the committee debate was 
closed on the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio and all 
amendments thereto. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. HupsperH]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question being taken, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rosenbloom, page 3, line 13, after the 


word “ issue” 

Provided, ee That duri: the period of time set out anore, 
if there shall be found due or ow any sum or sums of 8 
the United States to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
Ireland, that such sum or sums shall be credited to the . — —. 
of Great Britain and Ireland as a t the full ness to the 
United States, as of the date of such finding. 


Mr. BURTON. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the purpose of this amendment may be discerned 
readily by the majority of you who are familiar with financial 
matters. The bill provides that for three years there can be 
no payment on principal should Great Britain desire that, and 
that half of the amount of interest that accrues for the first 
five years may be reduced by issuing bonds similar to those 


exchanged at this time. So that, with the exception of the 
$23,000,000 provided for in line 14, the probabilities are that 
all the real, hard cash that our people paid over to England 
that will come back to us in the first five years under the pro- 
visions of this bill will be that $23,000,000. Ever since this 
bill was presented I have tried to secure from the Treasury 
Department a statement of how much money we have paid 
Great Britain since this indebtedness was incurred as well as 
the amount they were still claiming from us. I have failed to 
get any definite statement, but it was $1,000,000,000 anyhow; 
and it may be that in the next two or three years we will be 
ealled upon to pay from $500,000,000 to $800,000,000 more in 
the good, hard cash of the people whom we represent while we 
are securing for them in return a promise to pay something 
running over the period of 62 years. So, in all good spirit and 
well wishes to Great Britain, our ally, but in the interest of the 
people of this country, why add to the amount that shall be due 
to us when they begin paying real, hard cash by our sending 
more cash over there in payment for the carrying of our troops 
and supplies and the purchase of cannon, and so on, for which 
we owed them and for which they have many hundreds of 
millions in claims against the United States? 

The purpose of this amendment is that when these things 
are adjudicated, and it is held that they have a valid claim for 
two or three or four hundred million dollars, why not credit 
it to the interest account that.is accrued rather than be sending 
it over to them in cash? I do not see anything unreasonable in 

that proposition. It would be regarded as sound business for 
the grocers and butchers and individuals whom you represent, 
and if it is sound business for individuals, why is it not sound 
business for the Nation? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Does the gentleman understand that 
the effect of this amendment would be to throw this whole 
thing back into the chaos where it was before? 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. Not necessarily. We accept the term 
of the indebtedness, we accept the interest rate. We are ex- 
tending the time 62 years. I am going to vote for this bill re- 
gardless of whether this amendment is adopted or not. In the 
next five years cash will be king more than ever before. Dur- 
ing that time governments will be extending credit to other 
governments for commercial purposes, to finance business men, 
and so forth. If my amendment is defeated, we shall in all 
probability pay to Great Britain five or six hundred million 
dollars more than we receive. This is not good judgment and 
is not required by the situation. The acceptance on our part 
of 3 and 3} per cent on the debt, the extension to 62 years in 
the time for payment should be enough to show the world our 
willingness to help. We should not, however, be asked to fur- 
ther advance money to Great Britain, which we certainly do if 
my amendment is omitted from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpney] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 8 ayes and 111 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with an amendment to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whele House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain con- 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922, and had directed him to report the 
same back with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 


pass. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


Sri SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, with instructions to 
report it back forthwith, with the following amendment: 

“ This resolution shall not go into effect until the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty is repealed.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
recommit the bill with instructions which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O'CONNOR moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Ways 
and Means with instructions to that committee to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendment: At the end of the 


bill insert: “ This resolution shall not go into effect until the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty is repealed.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order on 
the motion to recommit. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 291, nays 
44, not voting 91, as follows: 


YEAS—291 

Ackerman Dunn Kopp Robsion 
Anderson Dupré Kraus Rodenberg 
Andrew, Mass. Echols Lampert gers | 
Andrews, Nebr. Edmonds 1 Rosenbloom 
Anthony Elliott am Rucker 
Appleby Evang Larsen, Ga. Sanders, Ind 
Arentz Fairchild Larson, Minn, Sanders, N. Y. 
Aswell Faust Lawrence all 
Atkeson Fenn Layton Scott, Tenn. 
Bacharach ess Lazaro Sears 
Bankhead Fields Lea, Calif, Shaw 
Barbour Fish Leatherwood belton 
Barkley Fisher Lee, Ga. nelair 
Beck Fitzgerald Lineberger Sinnott 
Beedy Focht Linthicum Sisson 
Beg Fordney Little Slem 
Be ig Foster ndon Smith, Idaho 
Benham Frear Longworth Snell 
Bird an uce Snyder 
Bixler French Luhring Speaks 
Black Frothingham on Sproul 
Bland, Ind. Fuller earthur Stafford 
Bland. Va. Fulmer cDuffie Stedman 
Boies Funk McKenzie Steenerson 
Bond Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Mich.Stephens 
Bri, Gensman McLaughlin, Nebr, Stevenson 
Britten Gernerd McPherson Strong, Kans. 
a eee ee 

rown, Tenn. € Sumners, Tex. 
Browne, Wis. Graham, III. Madden Swank 
Buchanan Green, Iowa Magee Sweet 
Burtness Greene, Mass. oney Swing 
Burton Greene, Taylor, Colo 
Butler Griest Taylor, Tenn. 
Byrnes, S. C. Griffin Michener Temple 
Byrns, Tenn Hadley ler Thompson 

ble Hardy, Colo Mondell orpe 

Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Tex Montague Tilson 
Campbell, Pa. Haugen Moore, III Timberlake 
Cannon Hawes Moore, Ohio Tinkham 
Cantrill Hawley oore, Va Towner 
Carter yden Moores, Ind. Tucker 
Chalmers Hays Morgan Turner 
Chandler, Okla. Herrick Mott Tyson 
Chindblom Hersey Mudd Underhill 
Christopherson Hickey urphy Upshaw 
Clague Hicks Nelson, Me. faile 
Clark, Fla Hill Nelson, A. P. Vestal 
Clarke, N. Y. Hoch Nelson, J. M. Vinson 

louse Hooker Newton, Minn, Voigt 
Cole, Iowa Huddleston Newton, Mo. Volstead 
Cole, Ohio Hukriede Norton Walters 
Colton Hull Ogden Ward, N. Y 
Connally, Tex. Humphrey, Nebr. Oliver Ward, N. C 
Cooper, Ohio Humphreys, Miss. Overstreet atson 
Cooper, Wis Husted Parker, N. J. Weaver 
Coughlin Ireland Parker, N. Y. Webster 
Crago Jacoway Patterson, Mo. White, Kans. 
Cramton James Patterson, N. J. White, Me. 
Crisp Jefferis, Nebr. Paul Williams, III. 
Curry Jeffers, Ala. Perkins Williams, Tex, 
Dale Johnson, Wash, Porter Williamson 
Dallinger Kearns ‘ou Wilson 
Darrow Kelley, Mich, Pringey Winslow 
Deal Kelly, Pa, Purne? Woodruff 
Dempsey Ketcham Radcliffe Woods, Va. 
Denison Kiess Rayburn Woodyard 
Dickinson Kincheloe eece Wright 
Doughton Kirkpatrick Reed, W. Va. Wurzbach 
Dowell Kissel hodes Wyant 
Drewry Kleczka Ricketts Young 
Driver Kline, Pa, Roach Zihlman 
Dunbar Knutson Robertson £ 
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NAYS—44. 
Abernethy Favrot McCormick Riordan 
Almon Gallivan wain Rouse 
Blanton Garrett, Tex, Mansfield Sabath 
Bowling Hammer Mead Sanders, Tex. 
Box Hudspeth O'Connor Sandlin 
Brand ohnson, i Smithwick 
Carew Johnson, 
Collier Jones, Tex. Taylor, Ark. 
Collins ‘ord Rainey, omas 
Cullen Legan Raker Tillman 
Dominick Lowrey Rankin 
NOT VOTING—91. 
Ansorge Garner Kreider Rose 
Blakeney Gilbert unz Rossdale 
Bowers Goldsborough N. L. Ryan 
Brennan Goadykoontz Lehibach Seott, Mich. 
rman McClintie ve 
Bulwinkle Gould McFadden Siegel 
Burdick Graham, Pa. MeLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich. 
Burke Henry Merritt Stiness 
Cla 8 pene * Bier Pa. 
sson s ng, 
Coe Huck Morin van 
Codd Hutchinson O'Brien Tague 
Connolly, Pa. w pp Taylor, N. J. 
Copley Jones, Pa Paige Ten Ey 
Crowther Kahn Park. Ga. Tincher 
vis, Minn, Keller Perlman Treadway 
Davis, Tenn. Kendal Volk 
Drane —— Rainey, Ala. Wason 
Kin Ramseyer Wheeler 
Kin ey Wise 
Fairfield Ki n ber Wood, Ind. 
Free Kline, N. Y. Reed, N, Y. Yates 
Gahn Knigbt idd 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Knight (against). 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Sullivan 
(against). 
Mr, Davis of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 
Mr. Tineher (for) with Mr. Keller (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Bulwinkle. 
Mr. Free with Mr. McClintie. 
Mr. Crowther with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Yates with Mr. Wise. 
. Fairfield with Mr. Stoll, 
Kendall with Mr. Garner. 
. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Cockran. 
. Hutchinson with Mr. Drane. 
. Brennan with Mr. Kitchin. 
. Merritt with Mr. O’Brien. 
. Lehibach with Mr. Kunz. 
Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Park of Georgia. | 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote yea.“ 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 
Mr. HENRY. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rules. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Forpney, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House may have general leave to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp upon the subject matter of the bill 
for five legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members have five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks upon the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extensions of remarks referred to are here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I will vote for this bill and 
take this opportunity to state some of my reasons: 

First. It closes up and funds the debt of our largest debtor 
at a rate which will be equal in a few years to the rate all the 
bonds of the United States will bear, and insures good feeling 
with our greatest customer; with Britain prosperous and 
friendly, the cotton farmer of the South has a market always. 

Second. It eloses the door to the clamor for debt cancellation. 
England having funded and agreed to pay her debt will not 
back any other nation in asking to be freed from them. 


Third. It backs up Mr. Wilson’s position, that we were not 
in the war for profit, but patriotism; and we would not drive a 
Shylock trade with our greatest associate in the war. 

Fourth. It cements the friendship of the great English-speak- 
ing peoples and presents to the world the spectacle of amity 
which does much to insure lasting peace. The balance of the 
world will be slow to attack the Anglo-Saxon combination and 
they do not seek to attack others. There are many other rea- 
sons which I will not stop to enumerate. I append an editorial, 
by former Chief Justice Jones of South Carolina, in the Lan- 
caster News, which states the case so well that it deserves 
perpetuation, as follows: 


THE BRITISH DEBT SETTLEMENT, 


We believe the proposed adjustment of the British Seit to the United 
States meets the demands of both justice and equi A * oes accept- 
ance of the terms ef agreement by 3 would utary in 
its stabilizing effect on world finance and the — Ariea ot will 
between the great English-speaking nations. To make the stment 

a subject for partisan politics would be very unwise. We must admire 
the British for the unflinching maintainance — ae debt-paying honor 
in times of great economic ress. The United States can certainly 
sron 8 be considerate in long-time anton. of credit at moderate 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
have listened with a great deal of interest to the statements 
made by the Members of this House upon this most important 
subject. The proponents of the measure, as well as its op- 
ponents, all seem to agree upon the main points at issue, viz, 
that it will be to the advantage of America to have this obli- 
gation on the part of Great Britain gotten into funded obli- 
gations rather than allow the I O U’s to continue in their 
present shape. The only real question to be determined by 
this Congress is the duration of the bonded indebtedness and 
the rates of interest on said bonds. It will make little dif- 
ference to our people whether the bonds are te be paid in 25 
Years at the rate of 4} per cent or whether these bonds will 
be paid in 62 years at an interest rate of 3 and 3} per cent. 
What the American people want is a speedy settlement of 
not only this obligation but the remaining $19,000,000 owing 
the United States by our late allies. It seems to me that the 
English Government has made a fair proposition when all 
phases of their financial condition are taken into considera- 
tion. The most cordial relations exist between England and 
America, and knowing that we all desire that such pleasant 
relations continue this act on the part of this branch of our 
National Legislature will have a beneficial effect upon the 
other nations who are our debtors, and probably cause them 
to begin negotiations with us with a view of settling their 
debts upon a similar basis. May this 9th day of February, 
1923. be a historic day of our Nation, a day marking the be- 
ginning of a new era not only for America but for England. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the observation has been 
made to-day that the United States of America is giving away 
billions in the settlement proposed in this bill to the great 
detriment of our own nationals. Let us see exactly what it 
amounts to. The difference between a 3} per cent rate and a 5 
per cent rate for the 62 years during which the amortization 
of the principal takes places is stated to be $2,449,635,218.40. 

Viewed as a concrete proposition this is a sum exceeding the 
amount asked for by the first Liberty loan. However, this is 
not to be conceded all at once, but through a period nearly 
equal to the allotted life of man—over three score years. Now 
let us analyze the figures as compared with the present popula- 
tion of the United States and what it will be at the end of 
1985 when the last installment will be liquidated. 

The population of the United States at the present time is 
110,000,000 people. It is increasing at the rate of not less than 
1,680,000 persons a year. If only that normal inerease is con- 

the population in the United States in 1985, when very 
few of those who are living will be alive, will be practically 
doubled—it can not be less than 214,160,000. Of course the 
cumulative increase will be much greater. Granting that situa- 
tion, do we all realize that this concession will not amount to 
2 cents per month per inhabitant in this country? Not the price 
of a postage stamp to mail a letter! Let us figure it out: 2 cents 
per month equals 24 cents per individual per year, or $26,400,000 
per year. Sixty-two times this amount would equal $1,636,- 
800,000. But the population in that time will have increased by 
at least 104,160,000 persons, which at 24 cents a year or a 
postage stamp per month equals the sum of $24,998,400. For 62 
years this progressive increase, averaged over the period, will 
amount to $774,950,400, which added to $1,636,800,000 amounts 
to $2,411,750,400, or practically the total amount of interest 
conceded; the fractions that I have discarded will take care of 
the small deficiency, Therefore we who are enthusiastically 
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favoring this settlement can truthfully say to anyone who may 
object to the proposed terms that: the concession of interest does 
not. amount to a postage stamp per month for: each person in 
our country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad 
to give my support to H. R. 14254, in substance approving: the 
report and settlement of the conferees: in the adjustment: of the 
indebtedness of the two great English-speaking nations. The 
terms. of the settlement, I am sure, will meet with the ap- 
proval of the people of my district, and they will be satisfied 
with the definite and fixed terms of the agreement presented. 

It shows a very healthy return to pre-war conditions when 
the only. two nations on earth to-day worth living for and fight- 
ing for can get together on a business basis and adjust the 
money consideration that exists between them, strike a bal- 
ance, and arrive at a conclusion. Apparently the United States 
made no effort to drive a sharp bargain because she held the 
whip: hand. And the British Government made no attempt 
to confess and avoid payment because she was and is hard 
pressed as a result of the World War. The “pound of flesh” 
does not appear in the transaction between these two great 
nations. 

About the middle of last November the total debts owed to 
the United States by the fighting nations in the war was, in 
round numbers, $10,100,000,000. About this sum of money had 
been sent overseas: to help out the allied governments in their 
mighty effort to carry on the war. On the money advanced 
interest had accrued amounting to about $1,500,000,000,. bring- 
ing the total amount due to the United States Government up 
to about the sum of 511,500,000, 000. The money loaned or 
passed over to the allied governments represented transactions 
that occurred in 1917, 1918; and 1919. It seems to be an “open 
account” that the allied governments had with the United 
States. On her individual account payments have been made 
by Great Britain, in all, amounting to $100,526,000, and the 
remainder of the sum due was subject to such counterclaims 
and offsets. as the English Government might wish to interpose 
in order to reduce its liability. 

To the credit of the English people, let it be known that no 
such claims were filed. Of the moneys. invested in: the allied 
governments during the war period the English Government 
admits a just claim against her. exchequer amounting. to 
$4,604,000,000, And this sum she has arranged to pay. The 
difference between what England will pay and the total sum 
invested, if it can be called an investment, is the money loaned 
to the other allied nations engaged in the war. What these 
other nations will do, what course they may, pursue, in ne way 
affects the validity or equity of this settlement. 

France owes the next largest sum, and so far shows ne dis- 
position to pay either interest or principal. She says she must 
depend on the German indemnity to pay her obligations to us. 
And as matters now stand it looks like the collection of the 
German indemnity will be indefinitely delayed. The other na- 
tions whose I O U’s” we are said to hold are now out of 
the game, and an understanding with them along any line of 
proposed settlement is not likely at an early date. It seems 
that it resolves itself into the parable, “ Behold, a sower went 
forth to sow,” and out of every 11 grains of seed that. left his 
hand 4 of them fell on goed ground and will return the seed 
that he sowed. The other seven grains fell on stony ground, 
among the thorns and tares, and if they produce at all it will 
be a straggly, uneven field. 

The work of this World War Foreign Debt Commission has 
been thorough and accurate, and it has arrived at results. It 
is set out in full review in H. R. 14254. The opponents to the 
passage of this bill base their objection to the change the com- 
mission makes in the terms of the agreement differing from the 
conditions set out in the bill creating the commission. But the 
Congress passed the law under. which the commission acted. 
It set out rigid, fixed, unworkable conditions, under which. re- 
sults could not be proclaimed. The same power. that fixed this 
rule can certainly change it. The purpose of the hill is to make 
the law conform to the agreement reached by the commission. 
This is within the purview of power granted. 

The fact, that other countries do not, will not, or can not 
pay in no way absolves Great Britain, or does it furnish her an 
excuse for further delay or compromise. But the fact that she 
is the only one of the allied nations that acknowledges her 
indebtedness and fixes the time and the interest rate and the 
amount of the obligation, invites at least reasonable considera- 
tion for a fair offer as to the terms of payment. Her proposal 
is to issue bonds for the amount. found due, fixing the interest 
rate and the time of payment. It is a fair proposal in itself. 
It ought to be accepted. It will clean the slate, close at least 
one account, and establish the cordial relations between the two. 


great English-speaking peoples that in the immediate future 
is as important as the settlement itself. 

Stability, credit, confidence, faith in men as individuals, as 
well as in governments, is an essential condition to world peace 
right now. This will help it along. 

It ought: also to put an end to the propaganda of the United 
States canceling the obligations incurred by the various allied 
nations under stress of war. The purpose of war is to put stress 
on somehody—on some nation. Forgiving debts may or may not 
be a Christian act. As we forgive our debtors,” it is said. 80 
will they forgive their debtors.” And thus the German indem- 
nity will be reduced to the allied nation to which it has been 
allocated by the sum of our forgiveness. If this should so re- 
ie the transaction certainly presents an anomalous: situa- 

on. 

In 1917, 1918, and 1919 the American people bent their backs 
to raise the money, necessary to win the war. If by forgiving 
the debt of the allied nations due us from the money thus 


raised the German indemnity is correspondingly decreased, the 
net result is that the moneys. raised by the American people | 


in 1917 to “ win the war” is applied and used in 1923 to pay 
the German indemnity: And this, to my mind, is unthinkable, 
These debts due from the various allied nations are not due 
so much to our Government as they are to our people as indi 
viduals, We personally raised the money that went to these 
debtor nations. And while our investments in our own Goy- 
ernment securities: have been taken over by the Government 
in a legal and orderly way, ours is not a forgettable interest 
in the transaction in whieh practically every American had a 
part: And all Americans will hail with delight the settlement 
negotiated with Great Britain and hope for an equally just 
settlement with other nations when the lea ven of honesty, out- 
cropping at all points in this settlement, has leavened the whole 
of: the allied powers. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, occasionally 1 hear talk of 
economy. I thought that economy meant to save. I did not 
know it meant to take from him that “hath: not“ aud give 
“unto him that lath.” This, though, is the economy practiced 


here, A few days ago a great move for economy was made. | 


The free garden and flower seed was killed. The millions: of 
people—scheol children, little boys and girls—were deprived of 
free flower seed and garden: seed. There was great: rejoicing 
among the alleged economists. Of course, free seed cost money, 
but why rejoice so much over saving a few pennies: from the 
hands: of: children; and the poor and yet give untold millions to 
the big rieh; millions to the big shipping interest in the 
form of a. subsidy; millions, yea. billions; to the British Gov- 
ernment—billions: not of our own but of the people's hard- 
earned money. 

There is great rejoicing when a few pennies are saved from 
the meager allowance that the farmers of the Nation have been 
getting. This rejoicing is only exceeded when billions are given 
to Wall Street, the corporate interests, or to England. The 
shouting over the defeat of the free-seed: item reminds me of 
the fellow who was rejoicing because he killed a rabbit in his 
cabbage patch and paid no attention to a thousand head of ele- 
phants which were devouring. his cabbage. 

Gentlemen, you are worrying: about: a: gimlet hole in one end 
of the financial harrel when the whole head is out of the other 
end. For every dollar you sayed by cutting off free seed you 
give by this bill to the British Government $30,000. You 
cancel a small per cent of interest on a large sum of money, 
which is equivalent. to canceling a large amount of the debt. 
What is the difference between giving away a dollar of interest: 
and giving away a dollar of principal? It is a dollar in either 
event. England owes. the United States about 850 for every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, or $4,000,000,000, 
Those in favor of giving part of this money to England avoid 
saying they favor canceling one-third or one-half of this debt, 
but say they favor giving 62 years’ time on the debt and a 
very low rate of 3 per cent interest. The payments to be made 
are very small compared to the size of the debt. If England 
paid 44 per cent interest and made these small payments, she 
would pay interest and a yery small part. of principal each 
year, so that at the end of 62 years there would still be due 
about two-thirds of the debt. This is what is to be knocked 
off. I can. not agree to it. Why let England have money at 
less interest than we are paying for the very money we are 
loaning? Why let England have money for decidedly less than 
our people can berrow it? 

The United States is taxing everybody and everything to get: 
money to pay interest on this money. that is being given away. 
It is even proposed to tax farm-loam bonds and run up the rate 
to the farmers so as to get money to give away to England. 


It is proposed to give millions, yea, billions, to England to use 
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in building up a shipping interest to compete with our ship- 
ping, and it is proposed to give a subsidy to the American ship 
interests to compete with the English shipping. This is to be 
some race, with the peoples’ money being given away to pay 
the expenses of the big shipowners in America and England. 
Where does the taxpayer come in? Well, he is catching what 
Paddy“ gave the drum. 

They say we are not able to pay our soldiers a bonus. Eng- 
land is paying her soldier boys a bonus, and we are giving her 
the money to pay it with. How can any just man favor that? 
It is said that giving this money to England will cause her 
to like us. Why do we want her to only like us a few billion 
dollars’ worth? Why not give it all to her, and then maybe 
she would love us. The idea is absurd. 

Is it true that England does not like us and we must give her 
this money to get her to like us? Is it true she likes us 
but will hate us if we do not give her a few billions of the 
people’s money? These propositions are too absurd for any 
purpose. 

It has even been suggested that it would hurt this country 
for all this money to be paid back in a short time. I admit the 
big bankers do not want it paid back now. They can manipu- 
late money for their selfish purposes best when there is little 
money other than that which they control. These foreign debts 
are the biggest debts ever owed by any debtor since the begin- 
ning of time, and it is an outrage for them to be manipulated 
solely as pleaseth the international bankers and other multi- 
millionaires. 

How long will the people do the paying and the big financial 
crooks of the Nation do the manipulating? These big rich are 
not giving away any of their money, either interest or prin- 
cipal. In fact, they loaned money to England, and she owes it 
yet. When Uncle Sam's debt is donated in part, then England 
can pay the big rich promptly in full, interest and principal. 
Everyone who thinks knows why Wall Street would be glad for 
all these debts to be canceled. If every Congress gives away as 
much as this Congress is trying to give away, in 10 years our 
national wealth will be gone, our people will be paupers, and 
will be the most abject slaves the sun ever shone on. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
heartily in favor of the settlement made with Great Britain. 
It gives the United States a real security, payable with interest 
at definite times which will pay $4,600,000,000 of our debt, 
This is much better than the vague notes held by us now. The 
settlement will have world-wide infiuence. It will tend to sta- 
bilize British finance, which is not oversecure when we con- 
sider how much Great Britain owes; that she is paying cur- 
rent expenses out of principal by excessive death duties; that 
she depends on foreign trade; that her markets have been re- 
duced so that over a million of her people are without em- 
ployment and receiving employment doles; and that she must 
maintain an army and navy to meet European and eastern 
crises. This settlement is an example to other nations which 
makes possible and probable some settlement with them. 

These advantages have been so powerfully brought before the 
House that they effectually dispose of the objection that the 
United States was to receive bonds bearing as much Interest as 
those which she had issued; that she is now to receive 4} per 
cent for the last four years, 3 per cent for 10 years hereafter, 
and 34 per cent for the next 52 years, and that these rates are 
less than the interest which the United States is paying, which 
interest is 4} per cent. 

This statement is plausible, but it is not true. The United 
States is paying only 34 per cent on tax-free bonds which are 
now above par in the market. The last sale was at 101.74. 
This interest of 34 per cent is well above our former peace 
rates for Government securities, which used to be at 3 and 2 
per cent before the war and will be so again. The United 
States is not paying 4} per cent interest, because that interest 
is subject to large surtaxes now and to the ordinary income 
tax after a few years, and these taxes are supposed to amount 
to much more than the difference between 4} per cent and 33 
per cent. If sales prove anything, these bonds sell at about 
3 per cent less than tle 34 per cent nontaxable bonds. 

It seems, therefore, that Great Britain by this settlement will 
pay us more interest than what the United States is paying 
upon its own bonds, because the United States takes back by 
surtaxes and taxes a large part of the amount of interest which 
it agrees to pay. It is perfectly plain that the statutes for the 
issue of like bonds by foreign governments can only refer to 
tax-free bonds. 

The first act authorizing bonds for the war and to extend 
credit to foreign governments was passed April 24, 1917, and 
authorized five billions of bonds at not over 34 per cent, pay- 
able in gold and exempt both as to principal and interest from 


all taxation except estate or inheritanve taxes imposed by au- 
thority of the United States or its possessions or by any State 
or local taxing authority, but without the circulation privilege. 
By the second section of this act the United States could 
buy at par from foreign governments engaged in war with our 
enemies, their obligations bearing the same rate of interest 
and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as ours, and providing that if any of our bonds issued 
for such purchase shall thereafter be converted to a higher 
rate of interest, then the foreign bonds shall be converted in 
like manner into obligations bearing the same rate of interest 
as our bonds, Section 5 provides that if before the war is 
over we issue bonds at a higher rate, these bonds may be so 
converted. The essential parts of the act are as follows: 


The bonds herein authorized shall be in such form and subject to 
such terms and conditions of issue, conversion, redemption, maturities, 
payment, and rate and time of payment of interest, not exceeding 34 
por cent per annum, as the . of the Treasury may prescribe. 

he principal and interest thereof shall be payable in United States 
gold coin of the present standard of value and shall be exempt, both 
as to principal and interest, from all taxation, except estate or in- 
heritance taxes, imposed by authority of the United States or its 
possessions or pr soy State or local taxing authority, but such bonds 
shall not bear 5 

The bonds herein authori shall first be offered at not less than 
par asa popuar loan, under such regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as will give alè citizens of the United States an 
equal opportunity to ticipate therein, and any portion of the bonds 
so offered and not subscribed for be otherwise disposed of at not 
less than par by the Secretary of the Treasury, but no commissions 
a ra allowed or paid on any bonds issued under authority of 
this act, L 

Sec. 2. That for the — 8 of more effectually providing for the 
national rors: and defense and prosecuting the war by establishing 
credits in the United States for forei governments, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby au- 
thorized, on behalf of the United States, to purchase, at par, from 
such foreign governments then engaged in war with the enemies of 
the United States, their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same 
rate of interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and 
conditions as those of the United States issued under authority of this 
act; to enter into such arrangements as may be necessary or desirable 
for establishing such eredits and for purchasing such obligations of 
foreign governments and for the subsequent peront thereof before 
maturity, but such arrangements shall provide that if any of the 
bonds of the United States issued and used for the purchase of such 
foreign obligations shall thereafter be conyerted into other bonds of 
the United States bearing a higher rate of interest than 84 per cent 
per annum under the provisions of section 5 of this act, then and in 
that event the obligations of such foreign governments held by the 
United States shall be by such foreign governments converted in like 
manner and extent into obligations bearing the same rate of interest 
as the bonds of the United States issued under the provisions of section 
5 of this act. For the purposes of this section there is 1 riated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $3,000,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary: Provided, 
That the authority granted by this section to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase bonds from foreign governments, as aforesaid, 
shall cease upon the termination of the war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government. 

Sec. 3. That the Secret, of the Treasury, under such terms and 
conditions as he may prescribe, is hereby authorized to receive on or 
before maturity payment for any obligations of such foreign govern- 
ments purchased on behalf of the United States, and to sell at not less 
than the purchase price any of such obligations and to apply the pro- 
ceeds thereof, and any yments made by forei governments on 
account of their said obligations, to the redemption or purchase at 
not more than par and accrued interest of any bonds of the United 
States issued under authority of this act; and if such bonds are not 
avallable for this purpose the Secretary of the Treasury shall redeem 
or porcinas any other outstanding interest-bearing obligations of the- 
United States which may at such time be subject to call or which may 
be purchased at not more than par and accrued interest. * * * 

ec. 5. That any series of bonds issued under authority of sections 
1 and 4 of this act may, under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Treasury on § prescribe, be convertible into bonds 
bearing a higher rate of interest than the rate at which the same were 
issued If any subsequent series of bonds shall be issued at a higher 
rate of interest before the termination of the war between the United 
States and the Im 
mination to be fix 
States, 


On September 24, 1917, after two billions of bonds had been 
issued, we authorized seven and one-half billion more at not 
over 4 per cent, and, after provision for certificates of loan, sec- 
tion 7 provided that all such bonds and the certificates should 
be exempt from United States, State, or local taxation, “ except 
(a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated additional 
income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and excess-profits 
and war-profits taxes now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States upon the income or profits of individuals,” and so forth, 
with a proviso that $5,000 owned by any person should be tax 
free. 

It is perfectly plain that we could not exchange this form of 
bonds for British bonds bearing the same condition and which 
would therefore be subject to British surtaxes and excess. 
profits taxes. 

On October 8, 1917, the first war revenue act was passed, with 
a graduated income tax, surtaxes, and excess-profits taxes. 

On April 4, 1918, the third Liberty loan was passed, author- 
izing twelve billions of new bonds at not over 42 per cent, with- 


rial German Government, the date of such ter- 
by a proclamation of the President of the United 
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out privilege of conversion, and issues of bonds payable in 
foreign money were authorized. 

July 9, 1918, the fourth Liberty bond act was passed, chang- 
ing twelve billions to twenty billions, and providing that bonds 
payable in foreign money, while beneficially owned by a non- 
resident alien not engaged in business in the United States, 
should be wholly exempt from United States or local taxation. 

On September 24, 1918, certain changes were made in the 
amount of exempt holdings of bonds. 

February 24, 1919, a new revenue act was passed. By sec- 
tion 211 the surtaxes were very largely increased. By section 
221 all income of a nonresident alien individual received from 
the United States was subject to 8 per cent, and by section 400 
nonresidents paid estate or inheritance taxes. The conversion 
privilege hampered the United States in issuing new bonds and 
we had to resort to short-term notes. 

The Victory Liberty loan act was passed March 8, 1919, for 
7,000,000, 000 of notes, at 43 per cent, which might be wholly or 
partially exempt from taxation at the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and section 4 amended the previous act 
so as to provide that all United States indebtedness while bene- 
ficially owned by a nonresident alien should be wholly exempt 
from taxation. 

This review of the statutes has been tedious, but it has not 
been useless if it bring ont the curious muddle introduced by 
the system of taxing our own ‘securities under which British 
or German or French capital may now buy United States 44 
per cent bonds and hold them absolutely free of tax, while an 
American capitalist can not afford to own them because he 
might have to pay back to the Government two-thirds of the 
income received by way of surtaxes. Meanwhile we are paying 
to our own people less than 34 per cent, tax free, if the prices 
in the market tell anything. 

This settlement is on fair, sensible, old-fashioned terms. The 
bonds that we receive will be tax free and the United States 
will do well if it make new issues of tax-free bonds at not over 
8 or 84 per cent per annum, and reestablish its credit and busi- 
ness on the old-fashioned basis which can be thoroughly under- 
‘stood, and which impeses no penalty upon rich men for putting 
their capital into business at low rates of interest. 

It is absolutely necessary that we should be able to fund our 
debt at low interest, and capital can not afford to own our 
securities so long as they are subject to taxes and surtaxes in 
the hands of men of wealth. 

This settlement is a grent step forward. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of Ameri- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in 
full as follows: 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I desire to print a speech which I made in the city of 
Baltimore on February 4, 1923, as follows: 

Tae NEW AMERICANISM—AND THE OLD. 
differ from that 


hold to the principles of Jefferson and Lincoln, or are they ory 4 to 
ese 


ccepted as final, for 
are merely representatives of classes and and are in no Eos 
qualified to voice the patriotism and wisdom of the whole ple. 

To understand America we must know not merely the h 


tical systems but the development of economic principles. We m 
2 something of world conditions of the P Ww our Nation 
came into being. 

' AMERICA, THR FIRST GREAT EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY. 
America was the first of the great republics. Here was made the 
original great t he 


ed. It was launched upon a world in which . 
shaded from rule by a small and privileged class down to sheer a: * 
racy. The doctrines of the ‘preamble were heard in the Old World 
as the ravings of wild radicals. The beneficiaries of the old system, 


There are two schools of political thought in every land. On the 
one side are the antidemocrats, those who hold that men have no 


natural right to order their own lives and that the wealthy, the cul- 
tured, and those of birth are best qualified to rule and hence should 
hold the political power. A tenet of the faith of these is that prop- 
=, and Tights are sacrosanct as the instrumentality through 
which their of influence may be assured the other hand 
the humanitarians, those whe value men per capita, those who 
feel that the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is 
a retrace 2 ~~ — — of all nin whether great or small, 
God never made any m ough 
to be the ruler of another man. ä 
e are prone to ink that the people of the Colonies were united 
irations. the contrary, the principles which ed a 
EOS were roay 8 to an mt faction. The 
. powerful. cials, and many of n > 
ae of both interest and ideals. Th N 


3 


were ing to die if need be f 1 Thi 
f or a new order, s diyisi f - 
ment weakened our efforts and made success infinttely — dimene 


TORINS DISPUTED WITH REVOLUTIONARIES FOR POLITICAL POWER, 


From the parts of the Colonies not occupied by British 
Tories withdrew to the West Indies, to Canada ana to sg Te 
of them never came back, but after independence was gained many 
returned and resumed their property and by degrees their dominating 
status. Resuming their former wealth, they soon asserted themselves 
in resuming their former influence. Tt was only a few years after the 
Revolution ‘before those who had been Tories during the war disputed 
for political power with the Revolutionaries who had fought the war. 

The Revolution was fought under the Articles of Confederation. 
For the purpose of forming a permanent pact between the Colonies, a 
Constitutional Convention was assembled in 1787. It is a startling 
an Peg ho m convention 7 soon after the of peace was 

as no re n 

Seni ae ute 5 ve of the masses—no member of the 
tion,“ composed a 


business .and property rights. It even found it necessary i 
resort to the 9 method of — Aea the Constitution i 
8 bah i manner violative of the plain provisions ef the Articles 


within the letter ef the law. The Constitu 

been ratified by the required. number of States 

made by its supporters that the Bill of Ri — r 3 —— 
a p oa 88 which was —— y the 

rejection of all but 10 of the proposed amendments. 


THE SOURCE OF WMERICANISM, 


Thus we find that the litical issu st-rev 
fovamendmenta ty the Goon ae 


endments. Either would ha 
function of the Constitution was to saf the re e 
= ne ts and as machinery for the defense of those prin- 


But we need not look merely to statesmen for ition 
old Americanism. To Jefferson, it was his . to fone 


d D H ers 
school, were the organized ‘fighting forces of early democracy, 
ed | clothe the Exeoutive with Be 
jonarchy. ‘opposed the Federalist p am in ev 
. They struck down the alien and seditien acts 1798. Th 
ciples were oe roved in popular gona by overwhelming ma- 
80 
of the Republic that liberal group re eee 


By the ort which the people gave to that group was 

givan to its retation Ey the of the Revoletion : ‘The 

the position of erson and his associates that true 

f was embodied in the preamble and the amendments, 

Therefore, to learn of the old Americanism we have but to study these 
documen 


The corner stone of American foreign policy from the close 
Revolution was isolation. Nowhere is that policy more clears er 
pressed taen in Washington's Farewell Address, the gist of which is in 
these words: 

“The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is 
extending our ial relations; to have with them as little polit: 
V tmary interests, whi 

“ Europe a „Which to us have no: 
very remote relation. Hence e must be engaged in E n 
yersies, the causes of which are essentially to our concerns.“ 

In the subject, Jefferson said: 

“J am for free commerce with all nations and political connections 
with mone,” 

This po was afthered to by ev: statesman in power during th 

riod; 2 found expression 2 Monroe doctrine and later — 
0 papers and in the eloquent speeches of Clay. It 
de confidently said that to definitely separate ourselves from the nina 
eal intrigues of the Old World was practically the sole foreign ‘policy of 
the earlier statesmen. 

Be it also rem that our isolation from Old World concerns 
was never graphical nor commercial but was always purely political, 
With Gr Britain in Cannda and in the West Indies. with Spain in 
Florida and Mexico, and with France in Louisiana, we were phi- 
caly surrounded. On the other hand, the need fer commercial inter- 
course with foreign mations was always pressing and the desire to 
foster commerce never Those who now argue that because 
—— or development of rapid transit and overseas communication we 


on our old policy of isolation do not understand the rea- 


sons back of that policy, for our geographical contact with Old World 
nations was infinitely closer than steamships and telegraphs ‘can 
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AMERICAN PUNDAMENTALS, 

Let us see, then, what are American fundamentals: Equality, lib- 
erty, and self-government, found in the preamble; the right of habeas 
corpus, as protected by section 9 of Article I; and freedom of speech, 
religion, aud assemblage; prohibition a: t.searches and seizures ; 

due process of law, trial by jury, and other civil rights as secured by 

the amendments. It is to be noted that these principles relate chiefly 
to the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty, and, as an incident 
thereto, to the protection of private property. Without regard for 
these fundamental principles our Nation may be rich and powerful, 
-but it can not be said to represent the ideals for which the Revolu- 
tionaries shed their blood. Without these fundamentals the Nation 
may possibly be perpetuated, but with the surrender of any one of 
them or its perversion from its true and original meaning the soul of 
the old Americanism will have departed. 

All governments respond to the collective will of the Nation. 
Whether it be the Emperor of Japan or the President of the United 
States, Lenin in Moscow or Bonar Law in Downing Street, all rulers 
are at last the uppeta, of public opinion. Only we must not forget 
that public opinion is not always majority opinion; usually it is the 
opinion merely of those who count, of the coterie or group, large or 
small, who surround the seat of power. In the case of the United 
States there is a ruling class none the less than characterize an 
autocracy. Only with us the dominant elements are forced to take 
the trouble to mold a public opinion to support their measures. It 
thus becomes more expensive and troublesome to rule in a republic, 
for public support is essential and always must the rulers have the 
cooperation of the picked and leading spirits of the communities. 

Again it must borne in mind that governments usually take 
- the form and adhere to the policies consistent with the ideals of their 

ples and which further their material interest. In other words, 
hey are dominated by public opinion as I have defined it. And when 
the ideals and interests of a poopie change, a tendency toward change 
in government and principles is inevitable. 

Americans of Revolutionary days were a rural people, scattered 
upon the border of a wide continent. They or their fathers had 
come to these shores to escape oppression. Their chief desire was 
to be let alone and to have an opportunity to work out their own 
salvation, They feared Europe and Old World intrigues. They did 
not expect fostering and did not feel a need for protection except as 
against the painted savages, To a poenis of this social and econemic 
habit, and holding to these ideals of liberty, the old Americanism was 


admirably adapted. ur FORMATIVE PERIOD. 


The seyenty years following the Revolution were a formative period. 
The population multiplied, the frontier expanded deep into the conti- 
nent, roads were built, national borders were established, and our 
civic institutions developed by experience. There were soelal and 
economie changes, but they were not fundamental, so that our people 
remained about the same with much the same opinions and Interests. 

Following the Civil War, industrialism had its rise. With a large 
and increasing population, there was a growing demand for goods and 
manufactured articles. A tariff wall was erected upon our boundaries, 
and American industrialists and financiers found a market upon what- 
ever terms they chose to ask. Then followed a tremendous growth 
in-industry and in industrial populations, drawn from our own farms 
and augmented by an ever-increasing stream of immigrants. Great 
chan: were wor within two or three decades. e became less 
and less an agricultural people and more and more devoted to indus- 
trialism. Great fortunes arose out of the operations of Civil War 
contractors, railroad promoters, manufacturers, and financiers. 

GOVERNMENT BY BIG BUSINESS. 


In the early nineties a change began to come over the spirit of the 
American dream. Production in our factories had mounted until in 
many lines it began to exceed the home demand. Manufacturers who 
had had no competition except the competition from abroad, from 
which they were protected by tariffs, began to find themselyes in 
competition with each other for an American market not large enough 
to satisfy them all. Tariff walls no longer sufficed to keep mills goin 
Competition at home became increasingly acute with a resulting string: 
age in prices loss in profits. here was resulting industrial 
depression which affected both commerce and finance and even reacted 
disastrously upon the farmers. Out of the welter came monopolization, 
the organization of trusts and combines, the real excuse and pu 
gfe ws we was to prevent ruinous competition among American indus- 
t 4 

But the structure of industrialism had been erected, It was not — 
sible to abandon the system. ‘Trustification at best was merely a fia. 
tive. It related merely to the home situation. As it proceeded until 
practically all lines of industrial production found e against 
each other and ways of perpetuating by monopoly their profits from 
home business, more and more was felt the need for fore markets. 
The era of road building had ended. Practically all of the Nation’s 
mineral wealth had been collected into a few hands. Development at 
home was so far advanced that capitalists and financiers found them- 
selves under the same pressure as captains of industry. More and more 
their eyes turned to foreign fields for investment and exploitation. 

OUR FIRST ADVENTURE IN IMPERIALISM. 


The control of Government by big business and big finance culminated 
in the inauguration of President McKinley In 1897, That administra- 
tion and all those which have followed have responded to the changed 
American outlook, Possibly the first straw which indicated the veering 
of the American breeze was the program for naval increase promoted by 
Secretary Whitney. At any rate, the change was well under way by 
‘98. By that time we had marked for our own the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South America, and a share of the rapidl dissolving Chinese 
Empire. Cuba gave the first opportunity, and Cuba libre was the 
hypocritical slogan by which the masses were rallied to our first great 
adventure in imperialism. It was not by mere chance that Dewey's 

uadron was in oriental waters, ready to swoop on the Philippines, an 
admirable base for our operations in the Orient. 

We swallowed Porto Rico at a gulp but our professions concerning 
Cuba forced us to almost Old World iplomatic elicacy in assuming a 

rotectorate. What the Cuban protectorate means is aptly illustrated 
y the presence of an American major general in Habana at this time 
and the dictation to which he has required the Cuban Government to 
submit. The house of Morgan is now advertising $50,000,000 of Cuban 
bonds for sale at ninety-nine odd. Our Government forced Cuba to issue 
these bonds. Morgan paid 96 for them and so cleans up.a million and 
a half on the deal and who kuows what else in commissions—the new 
Americanism ! 
DOLLAR DIPLOMACY AND THE HaViSHMENT OF COLOMBIA, 

The Philippines secured, came Hay with his dollar diplomacy,” and 

an American regiment marched to Peking by way of showing the world 


that we had entered the great game. 
the strengthening of our hold on sundry South American countries, our 
ravishment of Colombia for Panama, the Sandwich Islands incident, 
and our adventures in Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo. We have 
also twice invaded Mexico. 

The ineidents and activities to which I have referred are not to be 


Came later from year to year 


taken separately. They are parts of a whole, and bespeak a definite 
national 8 They are merely the tangible, visible evidences of the 
change. Those who rule America, those who mold its public opinion and 
dominate its ideals, have deliberately decided upon a new national 
course. They have need for foreign markets and for foreign fields for 
investment and exploitation. They have definitely decided that we shall 
po into competition with Great Britain, Germany, France, and Japan 
n the world-wide business of exploitation in which they are engaged. 

Greatest profits are realized when goods are sold or money loaned to 
weak and undeveloped peoples. Competition is troublesome, therefore 
zones and spheres are selected and competitors excluded from them. 
The fundamental rule of the great game Is that other nations are not 
to be allowed to compete on equal terms, and that the choicest bits are 
to be reserved for the overlording power. Other nations of the world 
know this, and our rulers know it no less well. Other powers prac- 
tice It for the advantage of their nationals, and our rulers are resolved 
also to practice it for their own benefit. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE NEW AMERICANISM. 


We have definitely entered into competition with the great exploiting 
nations in the business in which they are engaged. o successfully 
compete we must qualify and perfect ourselyes, we must place our- 
selves in as good situation as our competitors, we must shape our 
political, social, and economic lives for the competition. We must 
make of ourselyes a competitor as perfect as those whom we oppose. 
This is the philosophy of the new Americanism. 

Competition is a matter of strength, of cheap protector. readily 
available resources, facility and safety in distribution, domestic tran- 
quillity and order, stren to collect debts, and to prevent encroach- 
ment upon our chosen fields of trade. These are the outlines of the 
new Americanism, 


“DOWN WITH FREE SPEECH AND FREE ASSEMBLAGE.” 


To insure domestic tranquillity there must be no political agitation. 
“ Demagogues and socialists” must be muzzled; hence down with free 
speech and free assemblage. Witness the Sterling sedition bill passed 
by the recent Senate and the sedition bill fathered by Attorney eral 
Palmer and favorably reported by the House Judiciary Committee in 
the form of the more oppressive Graham bill. Only by an eyelash 
were these measures prevented from ag Te law; itness the sedi- 
tion statutes.of New York, California, Mi Hand other States. 
Witness 60 men yet in Federal pesona most of them merely for mem- 
bership in an organization said to be opposed to the recent war. Wit- 
ness 5 at Chicago enjoining railroad strikers from speech and 
assemblage. i 

Domestic tranquillity also requires a docile population trained in 
obedience. Conscription is very useful to this end. The unformed 
boys are taken from their homes and placed in the ranks under hard- 
handed drillmasters. Here 53 depends upon rank; the con- 
ge bi are trained to respect their betters and those in authority. 

The impassable gulf which separates them from officer class 
toms them to and economic barriers. If the 
equality and democracy, here they are strangled. 
tiye, it is quelled. If they are ambitious, they are subdued. If they 
are resentful, they are crushed. Out they go upon discharge, molded 
into orderly, quiet, resigned, unresentful, and unimaginative uniformity. 
Surely no agitator can find material in them. 

Peace at home uires the means to enforce peace. There must be 
no possibility that the situation will ever fet out of hand. Police, and 
= police; and since conscripted soldiers are the cheapest police, 


accus- 
have ideas of 
ey have initia- 


then soldier conscripts for policemen. And with police, espionage—a 
land filled with spies. Witness Daugherty, who has literally spent mil- 
lions on his espionage system during the past 12 months. And with 
spying, passports made difficult to obtain, and the registration of aliens 
only, since the time is not yet ripe to register citizens. 


DOWN WITH LABOR UNIONS; UP WITH THE “ OPEN SHOP.” 


Cheap production requires cheap, docile, and steady labor. Organi- 
zation encourages laborers to be more independent and assertive. ey 
produce an ob onable class consciousness. Then down with labor 
unions and up with a nation-wide conspiracy for the open snop: the 
great “American plan,” even if it r provoked strikes to destroy 
the unions, Witness the strikes in the textile, coal mining, steel, and 
railroad industries. 

But strikes tend to increase production costs, so that strikes must be 
outlawed both in public opinion and the courts, Witness the nation- 
wide propaganda and misrepresentation of excesses of strikers. Witness 
the nsas industrial court. Witness an K. of antistrike legislation 
in the States. Witness again Daugherty’s Chicago injunction, with the 
President of the United States demanding of Congress that strikes 
should be prohibited by law. 

Cheap production is insured by cheap and docile labor. Ignorant and 
untrained immigrants are quite desirable. Therefore open up the gates. 
But stay, a strange ferment is working in the downtrodden European 
masses. They are holding to new heresies of equality and justice. Let 
us, then, be very careful that in admitting aliens we accept none who 
think. Muscle is what we want, not brains. If there were only some 
way to insure that the allen laborer would remain docile and cheap all 
would be well, but let us not ignore the urge which may come in his 
strange new surroundings for more than he should have. A cunningly 
devised immigration law which will comb out the “brother to the ox” 
from the dangerous agitator " would be admirable. But to make sure 
we must postpone the protection of citizenship so as to hold a threat of 
deportation over the immigrant and thus prevent labor strikes. 


TRADITIONAL POLICY OF ISOLATION ABANDONED, 


A policy of foreign isolation is inconsistent with the strength in 
diplomacy required for competition in playing the great game. Fare- 
well, then, to the teaching of the fathers; farewell to American non- 
intervention, How can there be isolation from entop and Asia and 
yet meddling all the while with every South American concern? 

The present administration has been frank in its five-power pact. 
We have solemnly bound ourselves not to have a larger Navy than any 
other power in the world. What a concession! For 300 years naval 
supremacy has been the corner stone of British policy. An island home- 
land pendons upon ships for food for her people and with possessions 
in all the seven seas, the empire would crumble if an enemy should 
wrest contro! of the seas from Great Britain for 60 days. We have been 
generous. Her chiefest world competitor, self-supporting at home, we 
condescend to agree that we will not aspire to domination of the seas. 
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The four-power treaty is a still more frank admission that we are 
engaged in the same business as Great Britain, France, and Japan. 


Wo entered into partnership with them, each virtually agreeing to 
defend the other in its possessions in the Orient and not to poach 
‘on the other's preserves. It assures us peace for 10 years, and 
perhaps assures us war shortly after its period has expired. 

Only by sheer good luck did we escape binding ourselyes by the 
treaty of Versailles to defend the newly carved and fanciful bound- 
aries of Europe. Nevertheless we have our observer at Lausanne, 
Were there anything to gain, the word ee yet be given that we 
hould help or hinder—as our business interests ht appear— 
‘France in the Ruhr, or battle for British oil promoters at Baku or 

osul. The nations of the world must be made to know that Amer- 
Ki has arrived and will be a factor in all divisions of spoil in the 

uture. 
MILITARISM AND NAVALISM. 


Of course, there must be great armies and navies, for war is a 
necessary incident to the great game. The possibility of war must 
3 be in the bac und, for intimidation is the chiefest factor 
u preventing competition. There is always probability of war over 
division of spoil, and when the world has all been staked off, war 
is necessary in order to remove the landmarks, 

roposal to submit the decision for war or pra to the people 
is ridiculous—it is almost treason. What do the people know of 
the springs which move rulers? What would be the use of being 
strong on land and sea if we must submit whether we will use the 
strength to town meetings and country hustings, where not one 
in ten can hope to derive any benefit from a war? 

No; it is bard for democracies to wage successful war. A strong 
centralized government is needed, a corps of trusty councilors with 
authority to decide in secret and to launch, without warning, armies 
and navies upon an adyersary. National policies must be kept secret 
from competitors. The people even must not dream of the war they 
are being driven toward. e adye: must have no time to prepare 
for the onslaught. It is hard for democracies to wage war. Therefore 
minimize Congress and make it servile; this will make for a strongly 
ee government; “stand by the President; he knows—let 
ecide,” 

And in this connection conscription again is of great value. It 
insures plenty of “cannon fodder” and makes unnecessary any appeal 
to the people to support the war. Without conscription wars must be 
popular, time and trouble must be taken to inculcate faith in the 
righteousness of the cause. With conscription all this is unnecessary. 
It is no matter that the masses who are expected to do the fighting 
are opposed to the war. Their opinions are not considered. 

My friends, I wonder if yet you haye not said the word “ Prus- 


sianism.” That is what we are driving for. That is the ideal of the 
dominant group ; that is the new Americanism, 
We who hold to the old Americanism found in the preamble and 


the 10 amendments have reason to fear for the future of our country. 
We may well realize that there can be no abiding democracy among a 

ple separated into social classes and economic groups, in which all 
he advantage, all the hope, and all the opportunity rests with the 
few, and all the labor and all the burdens are impo: upon the many. 
We may well oppose the tendency toward the a tion of the wealt 
of the Nation into a few e Denona ion of our natural 
resources, and the usurpation by the few of the Epor ey which 
naturally belong to all. A Nation may be a powerful imperialism, but 
it can not be truly great, it can not be a truly democratic nation if, 
typical of its life, is the gilt and splendor of Fifth Avenue and the 
squalor and hunger of the slums. ; 

The real patriots—those who love the soul of America and wish to 
hold it true to its high mission as the exemplar of liberty and justice 
to all the world—must bind themselves to the task to see that those 
who do the hard and useful work may still aspire, and that the door 
of hope and opportunity shall be open to those who may come after 
them. We must fight for our country. We must fight for its institu- 
tions, We must fight to keep it what the founders designed—a home 
for men who are free, a land of hope and opportunity, e must hold 
onto the old Americanism of justice, liberty, and equality. We must 
fight for the old Americanism. 


Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of the radio 
message sent out by the Department of Labor in connection 
with the school system of West Virginia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that very lengthy? 

Mr. ECHOLS. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to explain that my delay in doing so 
has been due to my desire to make some investigation of the 
activities of one Crane Gartz, mentioned in an interview re- 
cently published in the Washington Times. According to the 
interview, Mr. Gartz is to go into West Virginia at the head of 
some sort of investigating committee. I shall refer to him 
later on. At this point I want to have printed in the Rrecorp 
some extracts from the radio message recently sent out by the 
Department of Labor relating to certain conditions alleged to 
prevail in West Virginia. They are as follows: 


1. One of the first necessities for children’s health in wintertime is 
coal. It is almost as necessary as milk. 

2. Schools in camps are often of the rural ne room, one 
teacher—offering only five or six elementary grades. The terms are 
short, the schools are poorly equipped, and the teachers are untrained. 
In the West Virginia camps which the children's bureau studied many 
of the teachers had had no education beyond the eighth grade, and 
3 of their pupils were failing to make normal progress for 

eir ages. 

8. In order that American children may live in warm houses, is it 
necessary for several thousand of them to engage in the mining in- 
dustry? Is it necessary that the miners’ children, even if they do not 
go to work, should have a seriously restricted education? 
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These statements are made by a Government agency. They 
are not in general true, and, therefore, are defamatory of the 
State's good name. It is wonderful what the demagogue can do 
with his weird imagination and half truths. What are the 
facts as to West Virginia? We are now spending in road im- 
provement $50,000,000 covered by State bonds, paying fhe 
Virginia debt of $13,000,000, and building a capitol which will 
cost $6,000,000 to $8,000,000. Despite these extraordinary tax 
burdens, 52 per cent of the total expenditures of public money 
in the State is being used in educational work; 75 per cent of 
that amount is expended in what might be properly termed the 
rural sections of the State. 

McDowell County, the greatest coal-producing county in the 
State, ranks third in educational advancement. It has 25 high 
schools. It pays among the highest salaries paid teachers in 
the State. The length of the term of school is nine months. 
Outside “ uplifters ” and other Meddlesome Matties“ have not 
seriously interfered with the development and school progress 
in McDowell County. In Fayette, the third largest coal-pro- 
ducing county in the State, the salaries of teachers in the coal 
districts of the county, in the elementary grades, range gen- 
erally from $150 to $200 per month, and in the high schools from 
$208.38 to $800 per month. These are higher salaries than are 
paid the teachers right here in the city of Washington for 
performing the same grade of work. Fayette County was at 
one time seriously afflicted with the “reformers,” but in 
recent years she has been getting rid of them. These are typical 
coal counties. 

The per capita cost in the State based on enrollment is 
$45.10. The minimum school term is seven and one-half months 
for the present year, and next year it will be eight months. 
Hundreds of the teachers in the coal fields are graduates of the 
State normal schools, of which there are six, and the primary 
purpose of these schools is to train teachers. The law so re- 
quires. The students at these schools come from the coal 
fields in as great numbers or perhaps greater than anywhere 
else in the State, and they go back there after graduation to 
teach. Two of the normal schools are located in great coal- 
producing counties and rank high as educational institutions, 
How many States in the Union spend more than half the total 
annual expenditures in educational work? 

The coal-producing sections are rapidly surpassing the other 
rural sections of the State in offering educational opportuni- 
ties. It is true that the miner is often of a migratory nature, 
and thousands of illiterates come into the State, work for a 
while, maybe a year or two, and drift elsewhere. It is also 
true that the teacher in the coal fields has rather serious com- 
petition with the socialist reformer; while the teacher is trying 
to develop the boy into a substantial, educated American citizen 
the socialist reformer is trying to make of him a flaming anar- 
chist who would resist all law enforcement and orderly pro- 
cedure, 

West Virginia will welcome practical suggestions from prac- 
tical people with honest intentions, but we are growing tired of 
the Stephen S. Wises, the John D. Ryans, the guardians from 
the other end of the Capitol, and the uplifters” from up the 
Avenue—self-constituted keepers of the public conscience—ap- 
pointing themselves committees and investigators, coming into 
West Virginia, staying a few hours, obtaining no general truth, 
and then publishing broadcast to the country slanderous state- 
ments. They condemn the whole State because everything is 
not just what they think it ought to be. 

The law prohibiting the working of children in the mines is 
generally well observed. There are, no doubt, isolated cases 
of its infraction. The State is rapidly bringing right to the 
door of the children in the coal fields an opportunity to educate 
themselves. 

The radio message says, “ One of the first necessities for chil- 
dren’s health in wintertime is coal.” Here is wisdom; here is 
a discovery—a child's health depends upon coal. This knowl- 
edge must not be kept from the world a minute. Send it by 
mail? No, indeed. Broadcast it by telephone or telegraph? 
Not on your life. We will flash it right into the homes by radio. 
The poor mothers will not have coal, but they will have radio 
receivers by the thousands. 

All the Wises, the Ryans, the self-appointed investigators and 
“ uplifters,” and the ten thousand additional demagogues who 
have prated about “social justice“ and the evils in the mining 
sections of the country never had a job for a workingman ; they 
never found a job for a workingman; they never paid a day's 
wages to a workingman, or built a mile of railroad to haul coal 
or other commodities, or manufactured a foot of lumber with 
which to build a home, created an industry, or made a practical 
suggestion of any kind to correct the evils about which they 
complain, Their chief business is to make socialists, anarchists, 
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more political demagogues, and fill the jails and penitentiaries 
of the country with the dupes to whose credulity they appeal 
and upon whose hard-earned money they often subsist. Untold 
tons of coal have remained in the West Virginia hills for thou- 
sands of years, and they never furnished the brains, the energy, 
or the money with which to remove a ton of it; and it would 
remain there for untold centuries yet to come if the world 
depended upon them to remove it. The children of the country, 
in whose welfare they pretend to be interested, would go with- 
out homes and freeze a thousand times if they waited for actual 
help from them. They would Russianize the world in a decade 
if their advice were followed. The greatest thing they possess 
is irresponsibility. If windmills would produce coal and create 
industry, they could successfully operate; but since it requires 
intelligence, energy, and means, the production of coal and the 
creation of industry are not in their line. 

They go into the West Virginia coal fields with their carrion 
proboscides, and carrion they must find, or else their missions 
would be failures. Finding the carcass of an ant one-fourth of 
an inch in length and weighing one forty-eighth of an ounce, they 
magnify it a few million times, return, and herald the news of 
their find to the rest of the buzzard flock from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Their baseless reports and irresponsible statements 
create wrong impressions in the minds of good people and dis- 
trust in the minds of the credulous and encourage violence and 
crime. 

If these “reformers” had gone into West Virginia for the 
purpose of finding facts, they could have found the best equipped 
coal mines, the most sanitary conditions surrounding coal mines 
in mountainous regions, and the purest drinking water in the 
world, the highest paid wages to miners considering the labor 
required to mine the coal anywhere to be found, and more days’ 
work per year than anywhere in the United States. They could 
have found all that, and they could have found that these condi- 
tions prevail in ten mining towns where what they report pre- 
vails in one. They could have found also a contented, happy 
people in those sections where outside demagogie influences have 
not interfered. 

We do not object to Rabbi Wise and Father Ryan because of 
their religious affiliations. We object to them because their 
impractical preachments do infinitely more harm than they do 
good. Their use of figments of truth creates an atmosphere of 
poison and hate which has frequently resulted in the death of 
innocent people. Press reports in the last few days state that 
Rabbi Wise denies the authenticity of the Ten Commandments. 
Father Ryan has been discredited by some of the great leaders 
of his own church, 

These bigots go so far as to even defy the courts, as shown 
by an interview recently appearing in the Washington Times. 
In that interview one Crane Gartz is quoted as saying in ref- 
erence to a court order entered by the judge of the Circuit 
Court of Logan County, W. Va.: 

This injunction is null and void if it is made to 
who are attempting only to exercise our constitutional 
shall ignore it. 

Gartz; a name not yet quite Americanized. Why not Fritz 
or Trotz(ky)? The interview also shows Gartz is from 
Chicago and California. Being from Chicago he is probably 
a friend of Big Bill Haywood, convicted of conspiracy against 
the Government, a fugitive from justice now “serving time” 
in Russia; and being from California he is probably a friend 
of the McNamara brothers who served a term in the peni- 
tentiary for bombing the Los Angeles Times Building 
and killing more than a score of innocent men, women, and 
children. 

It is further stated that with young Gartz will be public 
officials, ministers, and attorneys.” No mission into West 
Virginia headed by a man like Gartz would be complete with- 
out “ public officials and ministers,” who will probably need the 
“attorneys.” Why the “ officials”? Who are they, and whom 
do they represent? What authority will they have in West 
Virginia? Why the “ministers” but to give a semblance of 
respectability to a disreputable gang? 

Let the country take notice that West Virginia, defamed and 
maligned, is to again be afflicted with outside, self-appointed, 
front-page notoriety seekers coming into the State admittedly 
with the intention of violating an order of the judge of a 
circuit court of that State, duly elected by the people of his 
circuit, which, by the way, is composed of three counties, two 
of which are farming and not coal-producing counties. 

Who are Gartz and his official, ministerial, and legal mob- 
inciting accomplices that they are above the law of the State? 
Gartz says: “This injunction is null and void, * * * and 
we shall ignore it.“ Who believes that this uninvited bunch 
of conspirators are going into West Virginia for the purpose 
of helping conditions in that State? They have no such pur- 


ly to us, 
and we 


pose In mind. After their visit, in which they will accomplish 
nothing for good, they will broadcast a statement to the 
. to gain notoriety and to spread their insidious propa- 
ganda. 

Gartz in 1921 was an assistant organizer of the amnesty 
committee of the American Civil Liberties Union and seryed as 
a picket at the White House in Washington. He has been a 
frequent consultant with Eugene V. Debs, who served a term in 
the penitentiary for violating the laws of the land. He has been 
keeping in close touch with one Roger M. Baldwin, president 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, and who also served 
a year in the Essex County jail for violating the draft law. 
He has been in the western Pennsylvania coal fields, and after 
his visit there he reported to an executive meeting of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. He is an active opponent of 
the California criminal syndicalist law. 

This is a brief sketch of the activities of the man who is 
going into West Virginia as head of a committee composed of 
“ officials, ministers, and attorneys.” 

I do not know whether or not the Injunction order of the 
judge of the circuit court of Logan County is authorized by the 
laws of the State of West Virginia. I do not know the facts; 
but if it is not the law, there is a supreme court in the State 
ef West Virginia composed of able, conscientious jurists, who 
will promptly correct any error made by any circuit court in 
the State when properly brought before them. 

_ What would the people of New York or the people of Chicago 
think if a few infamous plotters down in West Virginia would 
constitute themselves committees and announce that they in- 
tended to go to the city of Chicago or the city of New York for 
the purpose of enforcing their constitutional rights“ and there 
violate the order of the courts of those great cities? They 
could find more poverty, misery, and illiteracy on the East Side 
of New York or the river section of Chicago than can be found 
in the whole of the State of West Virginia. If such committees 
should go into these cities with such avowed intentions as are 
stated by Gartz and undertake to carry them out they would 
sleep in the jails of those cities the first night after their ar- 
rival, and that is where they ought to sleep. 

It is no defense to West Virginia to direct attention to vio- 
lence, illiteracy, misery, and crime in other States. She does 
not depend upon such defense. She is justified, however, in 
calling attention to the character, capability, associates, and 
activities of her detractors. 

The peopie of West Virginia entertain a very keen and deep 
sympathy for her people in any sufferings that might come to 
them. They as keenly and deeply resent any outside inter- 
ferences that intensify these sufferings. The people of that 
State as much understand and appreciate their moral obliga- 
tions and sacred responsibilities to society as do the people of 
any other section of the country, and they are as ready, willing, 
and competent to perform those obligations and carry out those 
responsibilities as are the people of any other section, and they 
are quite capable of defending the State’s good name when 
maligned by outside political posers, religions fanatics, and 
social reformers. 

Any State is worthy te be classed among the great States of 
the Union that enforces her laws, preserves order, furnishes 
adequate educational opportunities to her youth, builds good 
roads, and provides a reasonable and equitable system of taxa- 
tion. These constitute the most of government. To the per- 
formance of these duties West Virginia is earnestly and suc- 
cessfully devoting her energy. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein certain 
decisions and cases with reference to the enforcement of prohi- 
bition in the various States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

Mr. STAFFORD. How extensive are those? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just one page. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman and I are both leaving 
Congress I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: X 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, under consent granted to 
extend my remarks, permit me to call attention to the following 
decisions construing and sustaining prohibition legislation, 
National and State: 

The eighteenth amendment br ys 7 Island v. Palmer (253 U. S. 
mors * 2 a v. Gloss (256 U. S. 

Pera a te define “ Perei AS liquor ”: Rhode Island v 
Saree “(258 U. S. 350): Ruppert v. Caffey (251 U. S. 264). 
850, 581) Justice White Said, in Rhode Island v. Palmer (253 U. S. 


`» as the Ren ce did not define the intoxicating bever- 
ages which it prohibited, in the absence of anything to the Satrary 
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the 
erages but also of enacting 
ctions as were essential to make them opera- 


it clearly, from the very fact of its adoption, cast upon Congress 
duty not only of defining the prohibited 
such regulations and san 
tive when defined. * * 


ived b natti pronibition: act 
revived by supplemental pro on 

S. v. Stafoff, Brooks, and Remus, decided 
Jan. 2, 1923, U. S. Su. Ct. Ady. Op. 1922-23, No. 7, p. 211. 

for id it ar 2 liquor nuisances 


2 h Cir., 278 Fed. 421, 
certiorari denied, 42 Su. Ct. 463; United States v. Reisenweber, 


States eohibited $ 


age use in home: C li v. Moore, 257 U. S. 491. 
18 rch and seisure Banks v. State (Ala.), 93 


cided December, 1922 
{aly decided September 29, 1922 


v. Brown (W. Va.), 114 8. E. 372: State v. Snodgrass (W. Va.) 
8. E. 136; People v. DeCesare (Mich.), 190 N. W. 302; P 
Case (Mich.), 190 N. W. 289; Pasch v. People (Colo.), 209 Pac. 639; 
Green v. State (Tex.), 241 8. W. 1014; Shaddix v. State (Tex.), 233 
8. W. 602; State v. Magnano (Conn.). 117 Atl 550; State v. Mullen 
(Mont.), 207 Pac. 634; Brent v. Comm. (Ky.), 240 S. W. 45; Bowlin 
v., Comm, (Ky.), 287 S. W. 381; State v. Simmons (N. C.), 110 S. E. 
591; Hughes v. State (Tenn.), 238 8, W. 588. 

Conspiracy to violate national probibition act punishable: Violette 
v, United States (C. C. A., 9th Cir.), 278 Fed. 163, certiorari denied, 
42 Su. Ct. 382; Reid et al v. United States (C. C. A., 6th Cir.), 276 
Fed. 253; United States v. Heitler (D. C. N. D., Ill.), 274 Fed. 401; 
Alderman v. United States (C. C. A., Sth Cir.), 279 Fed. 259, cer- 
tiorari denied, 42 Su. Ct. 586. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein an address which 
I delivered at the Economic Club in New York last week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? t 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object. / 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by incorporating therein an ap- 
peal purporting to have been made by German trade-unions to 
the American Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman from New York know 
anything about the authenticity of this? 

Mr, LONDON, I said “ purporting to be.” 

Mr. SNELL. We have a lot of just such resolutions sent in 
to us and we do not put them in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object,- just what is this? 

Mr. LONDON. It is an appeal which js reported to have 
been addressed to the American Congress by representatives of 
German trade-unions—12,000,000 workers. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. KENDALL, for one week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for to-day, on account of illness, 
AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, insist upon the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 33, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speakers’ table the Agricultural 
appropriation bill, insist upon the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate No, 38, and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Macrr, Mr, WAson, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr, 
Lee of Georgia. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4469. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge or bridges and trestles over the navigable channels of the 
mouth of the Mobile River, in the State of Alabama; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

8. 8892. An act authorizing the State of California to bring 
suit against the United States to determine title to certain lands 
in Siskiyou County, Calif.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. x 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10817. An act to amend section 100 of the Judicial Code 
of the United States. 

H. R. 13593. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HENRY Z. OSBORNE. 


Mr, CURRY. Mr. Speaker, it is with extreme sorrow and 
regret that I announce to the House the death of that splen- 
did patriotic American citizen and able Representative, Hon. 
Henry Z. Osporne, of the tenth California district, He passed 
away at his home in Los Angeles yesterday. Captain OSBORNE 
was the last and the only Member of the House who was a 
survivor of the Civil War on the Union side. There is one 
other Member of the House who is a survivor of the Civil 
War, but on the Confederate side, the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina, Major STEDMAN. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the announcement of the 
death of our respected colleague came to us at a time when, 
by unanimous consent, it had been arranged to take up and 
consider a measure of very great importance to-day, Under 
any other circumstances the House, out of its regard to Cap- 
tain Ossorne, would have adjourned immediately. We who 
knew him, however, were convinced that if the wishes of 
this man, who was patriotic enough to enlist in his country's 
cause as a boy of 16, and who gained for himself a wonderful 
record of patriotic service all of his life, could have been ex- 
pressed, he would haye desired us to continue and complete 
this day's work. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, at some future time I shall ask 
that a day be set aside for addresses on the life, character, 
and public services of our late friend and colleague. Mean- 
while I send to the Clerk’s desk the following resolution, 
which I ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows. 


House Resolation 518. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
feat of Hon. Heney Z. Osnonxx, a Representative from the State of 

alifornia. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. ‘ 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Saturday, February 10, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

970. A letter from the Postmaster General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting additional recommendations to 
the one submitted December 30, 1922 (H. Doc, No. 523), for 
a Federal building program throughout the United States, and 
submitting a table showing the number of leases and approxi- 
mately the amount of rents paid for buildings for Federal use 
(H. Doc. No. 561) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

971. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $425 to pay a claim which he has adjusted, and which re- 
quires an appropriation for its payment (H. Doc. No. 562); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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972. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
summary showing status of claims for reimbursement of losses 
on account of war conditions of contractors and subcontractors 
for the post offices and other buildings and work under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
Expenditures on Public Buildings. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. S. 3968. 
An act to improve the navigability of waters of the United 
States by preventing oil pollution thereof; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1569). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER of New York: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 4358. An act to authorize the Ameri- 
can Niagara Railroad Corporation to build a bridge across the 
Niagara River between the State of New York and the 
Dominion of Canada; with amendments (Rept. No. 1572). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII., 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 3412. An act for 
the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1570). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6108 A bill 
to permit the correction of the general account of Charles B. 
Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer United States; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. McCORMICK: Committee on Public Lands. H. R. 8291. 
A bill for the relief of Trygve Kristian Lode; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1573). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOGAN: A bill (H. R. 14266) to amend section 4 of 
the national defense act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 14267) to authorize the Baptist 
National Hospital Association (Inc.) to use and occupy certain 
land in the Hot Springs National Park, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 14268) to authorize the 
county of Lee, in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge 
over the St. Francis River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 14269) to authorize the general 
accounting officers of the United States to allow credit to cer- 
tain disbursing officers for payments of salary made on properly 
certified and approved vouchers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 14270) to amend 
sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, and 25 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HERRICK: A bill (H. R. 14271) appropriating the 
sum of $25,000 from the Federal Treasury, to match a like sum 
appropriated by any State legislature, to be used in said State 
for the suppresston of venereal diseases; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 14272) to amend section 81 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14273) to 
limit the immigration of aliens into the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 14274) to establish and pro- 
mote the use of the official cotton standards of the United States 
in interstate and foreign commerce, to prevent deception therein, 
and provide for the proper application of such standards, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HAUGEN; A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 438) au- 
thorizing the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to 
appoint a subcommittee, to consist of not more than eight mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture, to investigate problems 
relating to reforestation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


By Mr. ALMON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 439) provid- 
ing for printing additional copies of soil survey of Lauder- 
dale County, Ala.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. FULLER: A resolution (H. Res, 517) to pay Nor- 
man E. Ives $800 for extra and expert services to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions during the third and fourth sessions 
of the Sixty-serenth Congress by detail from the Bureau of 
Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts favoring an embargo being placed on coal 
shipped from United States to Canada; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota expressing its opposition to branch bank- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Massachusetts favoring the passage by Congress of legis- 
lation placing an embargo on coal; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota opposing branch banking; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts favoring the passage by 
Congress of legislation placing an embargo on coal; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts favoring the passage of legislation 
placing an embargo on coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 14275) granting a pen- 
sion to Lewis Corfman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 14276) granting a pension to 
John W. Genung; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 14277) granting a pension to 
John Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 14278) granting a pension 
to Abbie D. Washburn ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14279) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of Great Peconic Bay, at Jamesport, 
Long Island, N. X.; te the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 14280) granting a pension 
to Lydia Boyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr, MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 14281) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret Heid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14282) granting a pension to 
Eugenia Hammond; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14283) granting a pen- 
sion to Eusiby Peyton Cleaver and Rosemary Cleaver; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7247. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members 
of the General Richard Montgomery Council, American Asso- 
ciation for Recognition of the Irish Republic, demanding that 
England pay 4 per cent on her debt; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

7248. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., New York City, favoring bill S. 4303, to amend 
the joint resolution extending the operation of the immigration 
act of May 19, 1921, as amended by the resolution of May 11, 
1922; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7249. By Mr. BECK: Petition of W. A. Schreiber and others, 
of La Crosse County, Wis.; George F. Woerth and others, of 
Sauk County, Wis.; Frank P. Hemp and others, of Clark 
County, Wis.; Albert Degener and others, of Clark County, 
Wis.; J. Mittelstoedt and others, of Monroe County, Wis; 
and also letter from Rev. William Parisius, of Neillsville, Wis., 
urging immediate passage of the joint resolution for the relief 
of the starving people of central Europe; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

7250. By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition of executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, urging the United States 
to associate itself with the humanitarian commissions of the 
League of Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

7251. Also, petition of executive council, Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion Veterans’ Association, requesting that there be included 
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in the bill which has been introduced in the United States 
Senate providing for the erection of a monument memorial of 
the capture of the village of Montfaucon, suitable mention of 
recorded facts concerning the part played by the Thirty-seventh 
Division in such capture; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7252. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Knights of Pythias Relief 
and Employment Bureau, New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
establishment of a central police bureau; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

7253. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Edgar Braun and 
other citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring legislation extending 
aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

7254. Also, petition of members of the Political Service Club, 
of Erie County, urging the passage of the Townsend bill, which 
provides for a shorter hour for night employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7255. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Columbia Typograph- 
ical Union, No. 101, opposing recommendation of the Public 
Printer in regard to annual leave granted to employees in the 
Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

7256. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of the Mothers’ Club of 
North Glenside, Pa., favoring restrictive immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 10, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 5, 1923.) 

The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry MeCormick Ransdell 
Bayard Glass McCumber Reed,Pa. 
Brookhart Goodin; McKellar Robinson 
Bursum Ha McKinley Sheppard 
Calder Harris ` McNary erence 
Cameron Harrison Moses Stanfield 
caper Heflin Nelson Stanley 

Colt Hiteheock New Sterling 
Couzens Johnson Nicholson Sutherland 
Culberson Jones, Wash, Norris Townsend 
Curtis Kellogg Oddie Trammell 
Dial Keyes Overman Underwood 
Dillingham Ladd Page Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher La Follette Pepper Waish, Mont. 
France Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
George Lodge Pomerene Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents for the ealendar year 1922, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents, 

TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT BUREAU. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 194, submitted by 
Mr. Prrruax and agreed to December 15, 1921, a report of the 
results of its investigation of the organization, management, 
and control of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State fur- 
nishing, in response to the Senate's resolution of January 6, 
1923, information concerning the passenger automobile in use 
by the Department of State. b 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

Tar Warre House, February 10, 1923. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had insisted 
upon its amendment to Senate amendment No. 33 to the bill 


(H. R. 13481) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, had agreed to the further conference requested 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Mack, Mr. Wason, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, and Mr. Lre of Georgia were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the further conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or 
convert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further communicated to the Senate the in- 
telligence of the death of Hon. Henry Z. OSBORNE, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of California, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President : 

H. R. 10817. An act to amend section 100 of the Judicial Code 
of the United States; and 

H. R. 13593. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. r 

PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented resolutions of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of Fordyce, Ark., favoring the 
passage of the so-called Strong bill amending certain sections 
of the Federal farm loan act, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. KEYES presented resolutions of the congregation of the 
South Main Street Congregational Church, of Manchester; the 
executive committee of the Woman’s Club of Hanover, of Han- 
over; and the Sunday School Superintendents’ Association, of 
Manchester, all in the State of New Hampshire, praying an 
amendment of the Constitution regulating child labor, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NELSON presented a resolution adopted by a general 
council meeting of the White Oak Point Bands of Chippewa 
Indians of the Mississippi, at Ball Club, Itasca County, Minn., 


favoring the passage of the so-called Larson bill, providing for 


a per capita distribution of funds in the Treasury to the 
credit of Chippewas for the relief of suffering and distress 
among said Indians, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the Killdeer National 
Farm Loan Association, of Killdeer, N. Dak., protesting against 
the passage of the so-called Strong bill amending certain sec- 
tions of the Federal farm loan act, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, favoring the passage of the so-called Purnell 
bill, for the financial assistance of agricultural experiment 
e which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. OWEN presented the following resolutions of the House 
of Representatives of Oklahoma, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 

STATE or OKLAHOMA, 
HOUSE OF Sa, shag LEGISLATURE, 
Senator ROBERT L. OWEN nes 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR OWEN: Inclosed find copy of Engrossed House Resolu- 
tion No. 16 which was passed by unanimous consent of the House 


of Representatives. 
Very truly yours, C. J. KENDLE, Chief Clerk. 


Engrossed House Resolution No. 16 memorializing Congress to give 
its sympathetic consideration to a basic plan for a return to BB 
sanity through a conference of world war powers under leadership 
of the United States. 

Whereas it is made known by the American press that conditions 
in continental Europe grow daily worse; that nations, great and small, 
are tottering, unable to pay expenses; and 

Whereas suffering among the people is increasing, famine threateng 
here and there, unemployment is growing, and a spirit of suicidal des- 
peration has settled down over half the world; and 

Whereas if step follows step and a new world war results this con- 
filet by comparison will bleach the red horror of the last one, sweeping 
us along with the rest; and 

Whereas the time to avert the European crisis is before it leads to a 
new conflict of nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Ninth Legislature of 
the State of Oklahoma, That we memorialize the Congress of the United 


States to give its sympathetic consideration to the following basic plan. 


for a return to world sanity: 
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First. That the United States must assume the 8 

Second. That at the first 3 opening President Harding should 
call a conference of the leading World War powers; k 

Third. That the program at this conference should be in two sec- 
tions, economic problems and limitation of armaments; 5 

Fourth. That instantly the conference is called to order America’s 
spokesman should lay before the assembly some specific plan of world 
rehabilitation which might involve an international moratorium on 
war debts and an international loan to the worst stricken nations; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

Adopted by the house of representatives this the 24th day of Janu- 


ary, 1923. 
Cas. S. Brice. 
Speaker pro tempore of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. OWEN presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of Oklahoma, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce: 


SENATE CHAMBER, STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
State Capitol, January 29, 1923. 


Hon. ROBERT L. OWEN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I herewith inclose a copy of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 8, with reference to the Orient Railroad. As you 
know, the western part of Oklahoma is very much interested in this 
railroad, and we want to ask you to use your best efforts to help 


save it. 
Yours very truly, IRA A. HILL, 


A concurrent resolution memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to grant aid to the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad. 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Oklahoma (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That— 
hereas the Legislature of the State of Texas has memorialized the 

Congress of Si United States to aid the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railroad; an 

Whereas the said railroad traverses the western part of the State of 
Oklahoma; and 

Whereas the abandonment and discontinuance of said railroad would 
work an equal hardship on the State of Oklahoma: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Ninth 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, at we join with the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Texas in their memorial to the Congress of the 
United States in asking for the relief set forth in their memorial, 
which is as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 8, by Bledsoe and Dudley. 


“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Teras ee House of 
Representatives concurring), That the following memorial and petition 
to the Congress of the United States and beaver for relief from pend- 
ing disaster and destruction of the Orient Railroad be adopted by the 
Thirty-eighth Legislature of the State of Texas and presented to the 
Congress of the United States and to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; that— 

“Whereas the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, particularly 
that part of it built through Texas, is búilt through a pioneer section 
of the State mere Heme of great development possibilities if 
transportation facilities that must come through the 
nance and operation of said road, which aid and assis 
come through the united action of our Federal Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permitting said road and the physical 

roperties thereof to be taken over and operated under such condi- 
Pons as will permit said road to continue as a factor for in the 
development of that section of the State through which has been 
constructed ; and 

“ Whereas the necessity for such transportation facilities in the proper 
development of the pioneer section of our country has heretofore been 
= and encouraged both by Federal and State land grants; 
an 

“Whereas said land grants can no longer be extended to any road 
because of the exhaustion of the public lands by such railroad grants; 
and 

“ Whereas a great injustice can be done to a patriotic citizenship by 

rmitting the abandonment of said railroad and the discontinuance of 
ts operation: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the 4 heretofore submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the United States by the Hon. A ae Davidson, 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Texas, and embodied in this resolu- 
tion as follows: 

“Immunity from and relaxation of both Federal and State trans- 
portation laws are solvents to save the Orient railroad from abandon- 
ment, the scrap pile, and wreckage. 

That purpose is to be accomplished by Federal and State legisla- 
An act to be enacted by the Federal Government exempting any 
railroad owned, or of which a substantial part is owned, by a sovereign 
State or by the Nation from all transportation acts and jaws other than 
the ordinary civil laws of the State and Nation. 

“The classification of the Federal acts to provide that the title, or 
some substantial part of the title, of a road or roads enjoying such 
immunity shall be vested in a sovereign State or an agency created by 
a sovere State. 

“To further provide that any debt or obligation owing to the Fed- 
eral Government by any road or roads so situated, whose rehabilitation 
and operation has been assumed by a State, shall be subordinated to 
all claims and monera Spena by said State in the rehabilitation or 
operation of such railroad. 

„The measure to further provide that any net profits not essential 
to improvements, developments, and betterments shall apply 50 per cent 
to the 8 of any sums due the State and 50 per cent to repay- 
ment of any sum advanced by the Federal Government. 

„To further provide that such immunity, in the event of sale, trans- 
fer, or lease of a road to individuals or corporations, etc., shall continue 
for a period of 10 or 15 geen following such transfer, lease, or con- 
yeyance, provided the State shall retain its control of said road and 
reserve the right to direct its affairs. 

„The Federal act to 1 the State or States to furnish the 
necessary capital for rehabilitation and operation of the road to which 
it has taken title, and such requirements to constitute a substantial 


ven 
roper mainte- 
ce can only 


guarantee of continuity of operation of such road or roads by the State 
or those holding dades it. 2) i 


“ ‘Repayment of all moneys due the State or Nation by a railroad 
bag Trea classification shall be a condition of its relinquishment by 
. 


“*The Federal act to 
responding legislation by a State or States.’ 
“be submitted to the Congress of the United States with the request 
that suitable legislation be enacted — said plan into effect and 
— || the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States to 
make all suitable and necessary rules and regulations for the main- 
tenance, operation, conduct, control, and management of said road in 
accordance with the terms of said plan; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be presented to the Oklahoma 

Legislature now in session and to the Kansas Legislature now in ses- 
sion; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this coneurrent resolution be submitted to 
the Congress of the United States and copies presented to the Texas 
and Kansas Legislatures now in session.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6954) fixing 
rates of postage on certain kinds of printed matter, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1128) thereon, 

Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1194) for the relief of Northrop 
Banks, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1129) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4282) for the purchase of the 
statue “The Pilgrim Mother and Child of the Mayflower” and 
presentation of same to the Government of Great Britain, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3028) for the relief of Robert 
F. Hamilton, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1131) thereon. 

Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4156) authorizing the accounting officers 
of the General Accounting Office to settle the accounts of W. H. 
Power, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1132) thereon. 

Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 1076) establishing 
standard grades of naval stores, preventing deception in trans- 
actions in naval stores, regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes, reported it with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute and submitted a report (No. 1133) thereon. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
to which was referred the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
87) proposing to create a joint commission, to be known as the 
joint commission of gold and silver inquiry, which shall con- 
sist of five Senators, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and five Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, reported favorably thereon and moved that it be 
referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, which was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 9, 1923, they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions : 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; 

S. 1878. An act to permit the State of Montana to exchange 
cut-over timberlands granted for educational purposes for other 
lands of like character and approximate value; 

S. 1926. An act to extend the provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; 

S. 2023. An act defining the crop failure in the production 
of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States for the purchase of wheat, 
rye, or oats for seed, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3702. An act providing for the acquirement by the United 
States of privately owned lands situated within certain town- 
ships in the Lincoln National Forest, in the State of New 
Mexico, by exchanging therefor lands on the public domain 
also within such State; 

S. 4169. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Aurora, Kane County, III., a municipal corporation, to con- 
struct; maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox River; 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; 

S. 4288. An act to grant the consent of Congress for the spe- 
cial commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 


be effective only upon the enactment of cor- 
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e to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
iver; 

S. 4341. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co. and its successors to construct 
a bridge across the Columbia River at or near the city of Hood 
River, Oreg.; 

S. 4346. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Delaware State highway department to construct a bridge 
across the Nanticoke River; 

S. 4353. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, 
III., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Fox River; 

S. 4439. An act to revive and to reenact an act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Arkansas River 
between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta,” approved Oc- 
tober 6, 1917; 

S. J. Res. 226. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain land within the Shasta National Forest, Calif.; 

S. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution to provide for the payment of 
salaries to Senators appointed to fill vacancies, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreement embodied in certain Exec- 
utive orders relating to the Panama Canal. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4523) to exempt from cancellation certain desert- 
land entries in Riverside County, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

Br. Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4524) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
Geiger (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4525) granting to the State of New Mexico certain 
lands; for reimbursement of the counties of Grant, Luna, 
Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on railroad-aid bonds; 
and for the payment of the principal of railroad-aid bonds 
issued by the town of Silver City, and to reimburse said town 
for interest paid on said bonds, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 14254. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
create a commission authorized under certain conditions to 
refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved February 9, 1922, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. HARRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a commission authorized under certain 
conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign govern- 
ments held by the United States of America, and for other 
purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON MONDAY NEXT. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if I can secure a 
unanimous-consent agreement to-day to adjourn until 11 o'clock 
on next Monday morning I shall not ask that the Senate take a 
recess to-night. So I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate closes its business to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Washington that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has been trying practically all of the week to hold 
a session. We tried it again this morning; but we could not 
secure the attendance of Senators, as the Senate met at 11 
o'clock this morning. The hearing in the committee was there- 
fore prevented. We have several bills before us, some of them 
being House bills, and some Members of the Senate are anxious 
to be heard. One of those desiring to be heard before the 
committee is the Secretary of Agriculture, who has asked for 
a hearing. 

I have already called a meeting of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee for 10.30 o'clock on Monday morning next in order to 
hear Members of the House of Representatives on certain bills 
which have passed the House and are pending here. If the 


Senate meets at 11 o’clock, it means that committees will prac- 
tically be unable to hold hearings or to dispose of any business. 
Senators will not attend a committee meeting for half an hour, 
because they know that nothing can be accomplished in that 
length of time. 

Personally, when the Senate closes its business to-day, I do 
not care whether we shall then take an adjournment or a re- 
cess, but I should like to give the committees an opportunity 
to meet. I have this morning been told that four committees 
tried to secure a meeting to-day and that taey all failed; that 
none of them was able to secure a quorum. The principal 
reason for that was that the Senate convened this morning at 
11 o'clock, and Members knew in advance that they would stm- 
ply lose the time if they should go to the committee meeting. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that I desire that the committees of the Senate shall meet and 
consider the legislation which has been referred to them by the 


Senate. The Committee on Commerce has been at work and - 


has acted upon bills which have been referred to the commit- 
tee. The session of Congress is nearing its close, however, and 
it seems to me there is very little possibility of any new busi- 
hess of importance which may be reported from committees, 
where the subject matter excites any division of opinion, being 
acted upon at this time. So I do not feel justified ia preventing 
the Senate from meeting sufficiently early in the morning to 
act upon measures which have been reported to the Senate, in 
order that committees may consider matters as to which, while, 
of course, they are important and hearings should be held upon 
them, no one can hope to have action by the Senate during the 
present session. 

Therefore, Mr. President, so far as I can, I shall insist upon 
the Senate meeting at 11 o’clock on Monday morning next, either 
following a recess or by adjournment. I submit the request 
for unanimous consent which I have made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I dislike to object to the request 
which is now submitted by the Senator from Washington, Per- 
sonally, I am not interested in the hearings which are now being 
held before our committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know the Senator is not, and I 
did not suggest anything of the kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I spent a half hour this morning in the com- 
mittee room waiting for Senators to be present in order that 
there might be a hearing on the bill which has been introduced 
by the Senator from Idaho, but we were not able to secure a 
quorum. I feel in duty bound—and I have never failed to per- 
form that duty—to call a meeting of the committee when any 
Member of the Senate asks to be heard or when any Member 
of the other House asks to be heard. 

I feel that it is my duty always to comply with such re- 
quests. That means that, at least so far as I am concerned, 
my time is gone, and the time of one of my clerks is taken up, 
while awaiting the attendance of Senators. The hearings 
which are proposed to be held before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee are not on bills which I myself have introduced but on 
bills which have been introduced by other Senators, and so 
long as Senators ask for a hearing thereon, it seems to me 
that they have that right, or at least that the chairman of the 
committee ought to do the best he can to secure a quorum of 
the committee and give them a hearing. 

For that reason, Mr. President, not because of any desire of 
mine to object but because of the responsibility which rests 
on me to obtain a quorum of the committee if I can, much as 
I dislike to do so, I am compelled to object to the request for 
unanimous consent which is made by the Senator from Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course, I hope 
the Senator will not think anything that I have said is a 
criticism of his course, for I have not any criticism whatever 
to make of him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with the Senator from 

Washington. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska is 
discharging his responsibility as he sees it and I am discharg- 
ing mine as I see it. I desire to give notice that at the close 
of the session to-day I shall move that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 o'clock on Monday, and I hope that Republican Sen- 
ators will be present so that we may have the quorum necessary 
to take that action. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I hope that those Senators who have been 
importuning me for hearings and who are anxious to be heard 
on the various bills, especially those which are pending before 
the committee of which I am chairman, may also be present 
at the time referred to by the Senator from Washington. I 
wish to give notice to those Senators that in making the ob- 
jection I have done what I believe to be my duty, not in be- 
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half of myself but in their behalf. If they mean what they 
say, if they feel as though they wish to back me up in taking 
the position I have taken, I give notice to them that they 
ought to be here and vote against the proposition that at the 
close of business to-day the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock 
on Monday next. ` 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Washington said that he 
would move to take a recess until 11 o'clock on Monday. I 
think it would be better if the Senator would move that when 
the Senate adjourns, it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock on Mon- 
day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Possibly that would be better. 

Mr. ASHURST. Monday being calendar day, I think we 
should have an adjournment instead of a recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yesterday, when I asked unani- 
mous consent to take a recess until 11 o'clock to-day, I stated 
that if I could get unanimous consent I would be willing to ad- 
journ until 11 o’clock Monday morning, and I am perfectly 
willing to move that when the Senate adjourns it adjourn until 
11 o'clock Monday morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator would be doing better 
to move to adjourn until 11 o'clock. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I say I am perfectly willing to 
do that when the time comes. 

I desire to submit.a parliamentary inquiry. Is a motion that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it shall adjourn to meet at 
11 o'elock on a day certain debatable? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand it 
is debatable under the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Under that decision, I move that 
when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday next. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on that motion I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to make a point 
of order because of the precedent that might be established. I 
make the point that it is not in order at this time to move that 
when the Senate adjourns it adjourn to a set date and hour. 
The only way to do that is by unanimous consent, and the only 
time to make the motion would be this afternoon, if it shall be 
desired to make it at that time, but it is premature to make it 
at this time, and it is not in order under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no rule against it; the motion is in 


order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not looked the matter up, 
but I know it has been a very common practice in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Personally, I have no objection to meeting 
at 11 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. WARREN. I know of no rule which precludes the Sena- 
tor from Washington making the motion which he has made. 
On the other hand, it has been done very frequently in the 
practice of the Senate during the course of many years. 

Mr. HARRISON. My impression, so far as my short expe- 
rience in the Senate is concerned, is that when the Senate 
meets at 11 o’clock it does so by unanimous consent. An order 
is made at the beginning of each session under the rules of 
the Senate fixing the hour of meeting at 12 o’clock. The rules 
can not be suspended except by a two-thirds vote, and in order 
to suspend the rules a day’s notice is required, so that the 
hour of meeting can not be changed except by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is mistaken about the motion 
being contrary to the rules, because a motion to adjourn to an 
hour certain is in order. The standing order of the Senate spe- 
cifically states that the hour of meeting shall be 12 o'clock 
unless otherwise ordered, and the motion now pending proposes 
to order a different hour for meeting on next Monday, 

Mr. HARRISON. I probably did not make myself plain to 
the Senator, I said that it might be in order this afternoon 
when we get-ready to adjourn to adjourn to a definite hour on 
Monday. Then, if another motion should be made to adjourn 
to 12 o'clock, that would have priority, but at this time, when 
we are just beginning the day’s proceedings, it seems to me that 
it is not in order to make the motion, 

Mr. WARREN. It is immaterial to me, of course. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is also immaterial to me, 

Mr. WARREN, I am only making the statement now be- 
cause I would not like to have it understood that a motion that 
when the Senate adjourns it shall adjourn to an hour certain 
is not in order at any time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit that under the practice and 
under the rules the only way to do it is by unanimous consent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not exactly under- 
stand what the objection is which is made by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The motion now is that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it shall adjourn to 11 o'clock on Monday. Un- 
der the rules of the Senate 12 o’clock is the hour fixed for 
meeting; my point of order is that the only way to change it at 
this stage of the proceedings is by unanimous consent, and that 
has been the practice of the Senate. A request for unanimous 
consent was made, and objection was interposed to it. Now, 
the motion is made at this particular time when we are not 
ready to adjourn that when the Senate shall adjourn it shall 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday, and I submit that 
the motion at this time is not in order, and I have made a point 
of order to that effect. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that I find nothing in the rules anywhere 
with reference to the hour of meeting. My recollection now is 
that an order is made at the beginning of each session that un- 
less otherwise ordered the hour of meeting shall be 12 o'clock. 
I find nothing in the rules on the subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. That may be true, but it was set as a 
precedent at the beginning of the session that the rule of the 
Senate would be to meet at 12 o’clock, as I understand, unless 
by other arrangement it should be changed. That is my recol- 
lection about it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Chair to the first volume of the Precedents, page 
24, subdivision 6: 

The Senate had under consideration 8 22 
the President of the United States to Bees Boge 5 85 8 
of the mails, troops, seamen, munitions of war, Army and Navy sup- 

lies, and all other Government service, by railroad, from the Missouri 
iver to San Fraucisco, in the State of California.” 

After numerous ineffectual attempts to postpone its further con- 
sideration and to adjourn, Mr. Johnson of Arkansas moved that when 
the Senate adjourn it be to Monday next. 

The President (Mr. Stuart in the Chair) decided that this motion 
was not in order while another matter is pending. 

From this decision Mr. Johnson of Arkansas appealed. 

On the question, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate?” it was determined in the affirmative, 

Then the next precedent, under date of May 16, 1860, is— 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the unfinished business 
the resolutions submitted by Mr. Davis in relation to the questions of 
slavery and the rights of property in the Territories of the United 
States; and, pending deba 

Mr. Hale submitted a motion that when the Senate adjourn it be 
to meet to-morrow, at 2 o'clock, being made pending another subject; 
and the motion being objected to as not in 1 me 

The President (Mr. Foot in the chair) decided that the motion 
was in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What inference does the Senator 
draw from those two decisions? 

Mr. LENROOT. I simply cite them. I would, however, 
call the attention of the Chair to a precedent that I can not 
turn to at this moment, but it is with reference to the ad- 
journment sine die of Congress, Senators will remember that 
two years ago, I think, the question was up as to that motion 
being in order, that when the Senate do adjourn sine die it be 
on a certain date. I can not give the Chair a reference to 
the precedent, but I think the Senator from Mississippi very 
fully argued that question, and I think an appeal was taken, 
and the Senate decided that it was in order, as I recollect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The last decision seems to have 
been made in 1860. The Chair thought the difficulty with the 
motion would be the one that is decided in the decision of 
1860, rather than the one raised by the Senator from Mississippi. 
The time of day that the Senate shall meet is not fixed by rule 
but by resolution. It is not a question of changing the rules, 
as the Chair understands; so the Chair is going to rule that 
the motion at the present time is in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Chair 
state the motion now, so that all Senators will understand it? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday at 
11 o’clock. On this motion the yeas and nays have been de- 
manded and ordered. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt]. 
He is absent. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ELKINS] to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
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Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
which I transfer to the Senator from ‘Connecticut [Mr. BRAN- 
DEGEE], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Ernst]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH], and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIAL. I have a pair with the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Puiprs]. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withhold 
my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I transfer my general pair with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] to the Senator from 
California [Mr. SmoRTRIDGE] and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. POMERENE entered the Chamber and voted “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] having appeared and voted, I withdraw 
the transfer of my pair with that Senator, and being unable 
to secure a transfer I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the affir- 
mative). I understand that the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] has not voted. I have a pair with him for the 
day, which I find I can transfer to the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. WELLER]. I do so, and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]: and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILIIAMs!I. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—31, 
Bursum Johnson Moses 
Calder Jones, Wash. Nelson Reed, Pa. 
Cameron ellogg ew Stanfield 
€olt eyes Nicholson Sterling 
Curtis root Oddie ‘ownsend 
Dillingham e Page arren 
France McCormick Peppar illis 
Harreld McKinley Poindexter 
NAYS—26. 
Ashurst George Ladd Robinson 
Bayard Gerry La Follette Sheppard 
Brookbart Glass McKellar Trammell 
Capper Harris McNary Underwood 
Couzens Harrison Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Heflin Overman 
Fletcher Hitchcock Pomerene 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Fernald Norbeck Spencer 

Borah Frelinghuysen Owen Stanl 
Brandegee Gooding Phipps Sutherland 
Broussard Hale Pittman Swanson 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. eed, Wadsworth 
Cummins Kendrick Shields Walsh, Mont. 

1 Kin Shortridge Watson 

McCumber Simmons Weller 

ns McLean mith Williams 

Ernst Myers Smoot 


So the motion of Mr. Jones of Washington was agreed to. 
POWER OF STATE LEGISLATURES OVER ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to announce that on 
Thursday next, as soon after the convening of the Senate as I 
can get recognition, I shall address the Senate on the subject 
of the power of the State legislatures over the Electoral 
College. 

JACOB F. ROSENBERGER, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Out of order I ask unanimous 
eonsent for the immediate consideration of Order of Business 
1051, being the bill (H. R. 12887) granting a pension to Jacob 
F. Rosenberger. The bill, I am quite sure, can be disposed of 
without any debate at all. It merely corrects a clerical error 
in the omnibus pension bill of September 18, 1922. The clerk 
of the committee, I understand, put in the wrong first name for 
one of the claimants, and this bill merely corrects that error, I 


„for the 


will be compelled to be absent on Monday, or I would not ask 
for the consideration of the bill at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Jacob F. Rosenberger, helpless 
and dependent son of Frederick Rosenberger, late of Company B, 
One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month from the 18th day of September, 1922. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TARGET RANGE OF LINCOLN COUNTY, OKLA. 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6204) to grant the military 
target range of Lincoln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, 
Okla., and reserving the right to use for military and aviation 
purposes. This is a bill which has been passed by the House 
and reported favorably from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the Senate. It will take but a moment to pass it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that it 
will not lead to discussion, I shall make no objection; but we 
are going to have a morning hour on Monday, and in the mean- 
time I hope Senators will not call up any more bills from the 
calendar than are necessary. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The report on the bill by the Committee on 
Military Affairs is unanimous. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I said, if it does not give rise 
to debate, I shall not object to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the title and fee to the military target zanen 
of Lincoln County, Okla., described in words and figures as follows, to 
wit: The south half of the south half of the northwest 3 of sec- 
tion 9, in township 14, north of range 4, east of the Ind meridian ; 
except the land described as follows: Beginning at the southeast corner 
of said northwest quarter of section 9, running thence west 363 feet; 
thence north 445 feet; thence east 363 feet; thence south 445 feet to 
the place of beginning. ‘Also, except the right of way of the Choctaw, 
0 oma & Western Railroad, now the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railroad, being a strip of land 100 feet in width across said land, 
extending 50 feet on each side of the center of the roadbed or main 
track of said railroad company. Also, except a strip of land 16 feet 
wide across the south line of the northwest quarter of said section 9, 
extending from the west line of the right of way of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad to the west line of the said northwest quar- 


ter of the said section 9, said tract so conveyed containing 34.48 acres, 


according to the survey thereof. And the south half of the south half 


of the northeast quarter of section 8, in township 14, north of range 4, 
east of the Indian meridian, containing 40 acres, according to the 
Government survey thereof. And the south half of the northwest 
uarter of section 8, in township 14, north of range 4, east of the 
ndian meridian, be, and the same is hereby, granted and conveyed to 
the city of Chandler, Okla., to be used as a public park, subject, how- 
ever, to the right of the ‘United States to at any time reenter and 
occupy the same for tary purposes or as an aviation field; or the 
same may be used for said purposes by the militia of the State of 
Oklahoma under such terms and re; tions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of War of the United States of America: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event the said lands are not used by the municipality 
urposes specified in this act the same shall revert to the 

United States: And provided further, That said lands shall be subject 
to the right of the United States at any and all times and in any man- 
ner to assume control of or use and occupy the same or any part 
thereof, without license, consent, or leave from said city or State for 
any and all military purposes, including use for a target range or 
aviation 8 free from any conveyance, charges, incumbrances, or 
nene made, created, permitted, or sanctioned thereon by said city or 
ate. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a petition from representatives of commercial organi- 
zations, Commonwealths, and cities, assembled in convention in 
this city on February 7, urging that the pending bill be brought 
to a vote before the end of the present session of Congress. I 
ask that the petition, which is very brief, and the signatures of 
some 65 commercial bodies, be printed in 8-point type in the 
Recorp and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The petition, with the signatures, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type and to lie on the table, as follows: 
The honorable the VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We, the undersigned, representatives of commercial or- 
ganizations, Commonwealths, and cities of the Nation, in con- 
vention assembled in Washington, D. C., this 7th day of Febru- 
ary, 1923, do hereby petition the Congress of the United States 
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to pass speedily the pending legislation, with any necessary 
perfecting ‘amendments, designed to establish permanently an 
adequate American merchant marine. 

Failure on the part of this Congress to act promptly and con- 
\structively will in our judgment constitute an abandonment of 
our interests on the seas and will result in the disintegration of 
the great bulk of our present merchant fleet, because of the in- 
ability of our ships, unaided, to meet the competition of cheaper- 
built and cheaper-operated foreign tonnage. Without adequate 
shipping facilities under the American flag, not only our com- 
mercial prosperity, but the Nation’s safety as well, will be 
endangered. 

Delay in acting on the pending legislation will mean the sur- 
render of an opportunity for the national welfare that may 
never return. We therefore urge, with the utmost earnestness, 
that the shipping bill be brought to a vote before the end of the 
present session of Co 

National Merchant Marine Association, Jos. E. Rans- 
dell, president; Chamber of Commerce of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, per Robt. S. Alter, director; Middle 
West Merchant Marine Committee, by Malcolm 
Stewart, chairman; United States Ship Opera- 
tors’ Association, by Charles H. Potter, presi- 
dent; National Association of Manufacturers, 50 
Church Street, New York, by Nathan B. Wil- 
liams; Maj. Andrew W. Feuss, delegate; Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, Washington, D. C., by 
Frank P. Leetch, delegate; Neptune Association 
of Masters and Mates (Inc.), John F. Milliken, 
secretary; Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, per Edwin H. Duff and H. S. Scott; State 
of Maryland, W. H. Stayton, Wm. H. Matthias, 
and James F. Abbott, delegates; Geo. M. Shriver, 
per F. J. C.; American Manufactures’ Export As- 
soctation, Myron W. Robinson, president; Gal- 
veston Commercial Association, by T. R. Han- 
cock, director; New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, by William Allen, special representative ; 
City of Tampa, Fla., by J. T. Lykes; Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, Wilmington, Del., Fredk. 
W. Hersey, operating division; C. A. McAllister, 
vice president American Bureau of Shipping; 
Memphis (Tenn.) Chamber of Commerce, S. H. 
Butler, president; Manufacturers and Jobbers’ 
Association of the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce, Avery G. Clinger, secretary; Muscatine 
Association of Commerce, C. E. Fox, secretary; 
Iowa State Chamber of Commerce, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, by Jos. F. Leopold; Gulf Shipping 
Conference (Inc.), S. O. Pedricky, president; 
South Atlantic States Association, Matthew 
Hale, president; American Steamship Owners’ 
Association, by Winthrop L. Marvin, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Chamber of Commerce, Harold S. Foster, secre- 
tary; Davenport Chamber of Commerce, C. R. 
Miles, secretary; Winona (Minn.) Association of 
Commerce, ©. A. Bolton, secretary; the City of 
Philadelphia, by Emil P. Albrecht, delegate by 
appointment of Mayor J. Hampton Moore; the 
Philadelphia Bourse, by Emil P. Albrecht, presi- 
dent; Philadelphia Board of Trade, by Anthony 
S. Haydin, chairman foreign and coastwise com- 
merce committee; Minneapolis (Minn.) Civic and 
Commerce Association, J. S. Cady, secretary; 
Kansas City (Kans.) Chamber of Commerce; 
Huron Commercial Club, Huron, S. Dak., J. Val- 
entine, secretary; Lacrosse (Wis.) Chamber of 
Commerce; the St. Paul Association, Herman 
Mueller, traffic division; Fort Dodge (Iowa) 
Chamber of Commerce, R. O. Green, secretary; 

the Leavenworth (Kans.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, E. G. Blum, secretary-manager; New Or- 
leans Board of Trade (Ltd.), Thomas V. Cun- 
ningham; special committee representing the 
city of Boston, J. W. Bruce, chairman, Lewis K. 
Thurlow; Illinois Chamber of Commerce, by 
John H. Camlin, president; Civic and Commerce 
Association of Superior, WIs., by W. H. Tyson, 
secretary; Chamber of Commerce, Mobile, Ala.; 
Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., Albert J. Davis; Lumberman’s Club, 
Memphis, Tenn., J. H. Hines; Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce, J. H. Hines; Chicago Board of 
Trade, John V. Stream, president; Association 


of Commerce, Madison, Wis., Don E. Mowry; 
Dubuque (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, H. R. 
Hanger, acting secretary; Oklahoma Chamber of 
Commerce, T. C. Thatcher; Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association, T. C. Thatcher; Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association, T. C. Thatcher; Des Moines 
(Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, L. B. Jeffries; 
Chicago (III.) Association of Commerce, P. W. 
Kunning; Chicago World Trade Club, Chicago, 
III.; Institute of American Meat Packers, Chi- 
cago, III.; Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kans., 
H. D. Yoder, vice president; Southwestern Mil- 
lers“ League Export Committee, Topeka, Kans., 
by H. D. Yoder, chairman; Millers’ National 
Federation, Topeka, Kaps., H. D. Yoder, di- 
rector; Mobile (Ala.) Clearing House Associa- 
tion, Thos. M. Moore, secretary and manager; 
Fond du Lac Association of Commerce, Wis., 
E. T. Markle; the City Club of Decatur, III., Geo. 
A. Williams; Association of Commerce, Deca- 
tur, III., Geo. A. Williams; Chamber of Com- 
merce, Evansville, Ind., J. S. Johnson, secretary; 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington, W. Va., O. S. 
Frick, secretary; Toledo Chamber of Commerce, 
Toledo, Ohio, L. G. Macomber, traffic commis- 
sioner; St. Paul Association of Public and Busi- 
ness Affairs, St. Paul, Minn., J. A. Seegar, prest- 
dent; Milwaukee Association of Commerce, by 
M. A. W. Bably; H. W. Lawrie, representative 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oreg. 

Mr, FLETCHER addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
state that Government ownership had never been given a fair 
trial. Is it not a fact that the Government lines which have 
been conducted by the Shipping Board have been a financial 
success? I would like to have the Senator tell us what he 
means by stating that it has not been given a fair trial, and 
whether or not, to the extent to which it has been given a fair 
trial, it has been a success. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall be very glad to do that. Perhaps 
I ought to qualify what I said about the Government operation 
never having been given a chance by saying that in the instance 
of the Panama Steamship Line, where there has been Govern- 
ment operation all along from Panama—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For how long? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some 20 years. They have made an abun- 
dant success. Out of the whole 20 years they have had a deficit 
in only two years, and those deficits amounted to a very small 
sum when we consider all the circumstances surrounding them. 
For instance, last year the deficit has been stated to be $587,000. 
If we allowed them credit at commercial rates for the supplies 
and employees carried down there for the Government, their 
deficit would not amount to $125,000. In other words, they have 
been carrying supplies and employees to Panama at much less 
than commercial rates have been all along. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And, of course, last year 
overseas freight cargoes reached the bottom as to rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, undoubtedly. Even the Shipping 
Board put the Government-owned ships in competition with 
the Government’s own line. 

Mr. CALDER. But did they do that in the case of the 
Panama Steamship Co.? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, yes. The routes and service covered 
by the Panama Steamship Co, were also covered by the Ship- 
ping Board. 

Mr. CALDER.. Direct to Panama? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Shipping Board ships, I think, oper- 
ated touching possibly at Porto Rico and Haiti, and perhaps 
some ports along the West Indies to Panama, and were in the 
same service. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Panama line did not 
touch those ports? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it went direct to Panama. I do not 
think the service by the other company was direct to Panama, 
but was the same service the Panama line had been en- 


gaged in. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, for a number 
of years the Panama Steamship Co. operated its ships direct 
to Panama and did not stop at those outlying West Indies 
ports, but a few years ago, under Secretary of War Baker, it 
was determined to have the vessels stop at the West Indies 
ports. Now the shipping interests of the country have con- 
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tended that the Government-owned vessels were actually put in 
competition with privately owned vessels on those routes run 
by private lines before, and that they have almost completely 
destroyed the opportunity for private lines to operate to the 
West Indies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume the Senator’s statement is cor- 
rect, and I expect he is better informed than I am on the sub- 
ject. I did not mean to offer any criticism with reference to 
using Shipping Board vessels in that service as against the 
Panama line. I think the Shipping Board vessels were oper- 
ated by private operators and not by the Government itself in 
that service. It is possible that some years ago the service was 
direct between Panama and New York. I do not know just 
when it was broadened to take in the other ports. 

Mr. CALDER, I think it was about three years ago. I know 
at the time that representatives of shipping companies in New 
York and some from the Gulf States came to see me here, and 
I went with them and protested to the Secretary of War against 
the operation of the Government-owned ships competing with 
privately owned lines which had been operating the lines to the 
West Indies for years, and that they were being destroyed 
because of Government operation. I tried to induce Secretary 
Baker to give an opportunity to those people to continue their 
business rather than have it destroyed by the Government. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If it is true that Government shipping 
destroyed them, is not that a pretty strong argument for the 
efficiency of Government operation? 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from Florida will permit me 
to answer the inquiry of the Senator from Iowa, of course the 
Government can operate in competition with private companies 
where the Government has no insurance to pay, where the 
Government does not figure any interest on capital expendi- 
ture, and very often does not figure depreciation. Let me say 
to the Senator that the Goyernment can not operate vessels 
in competition with privately owned lines if they do not have 
those extraordinary expenses to pay, as the private operator has. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If they do not have them to pay, that 
means there is greater efficiency in Government operation. 

Mr. CALDER. From my investigation of the subject, I quite 
disagree with the Senator. From every investigation I have 
made and every inquiry I have been able to make, it is just like 
the matter of the operation of the railroads by the Government 
during the war. When we got through with that operation we 
discovered that we had worked out a deficit of $1,800,000,000. 
We could go on paying such deficits, of course, but it would be 
unwise to do so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
to another fact which he forgets, and that is that the first year 
after the roads were turned back to private ownership, which 
would be the best year for comparison with Government oper- 
ation, the operating expenses increased about $1,485,000,000 
under private operation. Does the Senator consider that fact? 
The people have to pay all that money. 

Mr. CALDER. It cost us nearly $2,000,000,000 to operate the 
railroad lines under Government operation. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. Erven if that were true, of course all of 
it was expense that private sources took from the railroads 
when they were not entitled to do it. One trouble with Ameri- 
can business is that they are all the time shouting about bet- 
ter government, all the time saying to the Government, “ You 
are inefficient, you can not do anything, you had better turn 
everything over to us.” I think their attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the most unpatriotic attitude 
in the country. Instead of trying to help the Government be 
efficient, they take the unpatriotic position that they want to 
get all these things themselves and do not want the Govern- 
ment to perform its real functions, 

Mr. CALDER. Of course, we are getting far afield from the 
shipping business, but I want to say to the Senator that I 
utterly disagree with him on the question of Government op- 
eration of utilities like railroads and steamship lines. I am 
quite convinced that in the matter of the operation of Goy- 
ernment-owned steamship lines there is just one thing or the 
other for us to do if we hope to maintain an American mer- 
chant marine, either through the Government saying to private 
shipowners to go ahead in that direction, or else, as the Senator 
apparently proposes, let the Government operate the vessels 
itself. There are just those two lines of thought. 

Mr. BROOKHART. When it reaches the stage that we must 
take Government money out of the Treasury so it will make 
millionaires out of private shipowners, then I protest that as 
a matter of principle the Government, under those conditions, 
ought to operate the ships. 


Mr. CALDER. That is the Senator’s opinion, but my judg- 
ment, after a wide study of the subject, convinces me that 
Government aid and private operation can be worked out with 
much less expense to the Government and much more efficient 
operation, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not like the Senator's line of ar- 
gument. When I am talking about my Government and saying 
my Government is the best institution in the world, I do not 
like to be met with the argument that the Government is 
inefficient and that it can not do these things. If the Gov- 
ernment is inefficient, it is the fault of the Senate and the 
House and the President and the officials who are running 
it, and that fault ought to be corrected so.the Government 
could do its duty in that matter as well as in other matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to finish the answer to the 
Senator's first question about Government operation. The 
2 instance of Government operation is the United States 

nes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was going to ask about 
that line. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has only begun comparatively re- 
cently. It has been of short duration. They had to take over 
a bankrupt concern that undertook to buy the ships and could 
not carry out the contract. They collected money ahead of 
time on passenger fares when they never could carry out their 
contracts with the passengers. The Government took over one 
line and, not having any private operator available and not 
having been offered a MO-4 contract, they liad to take the 
ships, and so they put Mr. Rossbottom in charge of the line, 
That is the only other instance, and that has been a success. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One of the lines has made considerable 
money, has it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The other, running to London or to South- 
ampton, is not paying so well, but they are more than breaking 
even, taking them together. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are doing splendidly wherever the 
boats are adapted to the service. There are some ex-German 
25-year-old tubs, as Mr. Rossbottom called them, that ought 
not to be in the service at all. They could not be operated 
profitably by anybody. They might be used on the Pacific in 
certain kinds of service over there, and with profit. I do not 
mean that they ought to be given away or scrapped, They 
are not worthless, but they are not suited for the Atlantic 
service, and consequently they are losing money, Outside of 
that the line is a great success. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand it, the 
Government has pursued two policies in reference to Govern- 
ment-owned ships. It has maintained lines of its own, ships 
owned and operated by the Government. The other policy is 
one of loaning ships to private interests and making contracts 
with those private interests for the operation of them. Under 
the bookkeeping system of the Shipping Board, is it not a fact 
that the bookkeeping of the Shipping Board showed a profit 
in the activities of the Government operating its own ships 
and a substantially great loss in the operation of loaning 
ships to private interests and making contracts for their op- 
eration? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that, so far as the finan- 
cial statement of the Shipping Board goes, the more profitable 
operation for the Government has been of the two experiments 
operating ships under Government operation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Unquestionably. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the great financial 
losses that have come have been as a result of the MO-4 con- 
tracts, which are contracts entered into with private concerns 
to operate Government-owned vessels. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. I think the Senator states that 
correctly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator this question: 
Is it not true that the confused policy of the Shipping Board 
is hurting the operation of its ships very greatly? In order to 
make myself clear, I desire to say that I understand the Ship- 
ping Board is very anxious to put all the ships into private 
hands, and as soon as practicable to sell them, if possible; and, 
if not, otherwise to get rid of them. If the Government were 
to pursue a policy of making our shipping a success and, say 
for a period of years, establish the policy of building up our 
shipping, under those circumstances would it not, in the Sena- 
tor’s opinion, cut down the losses very greatly, if not remove 
them entirely? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think undoubtedly that would be so. I 
have tried to state during the course of my remarks here to- 
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day that where they are handling the ships on the basis of 
liquidating the business they can not expect to succeed. It is 
entirely different from operating the ships as a going concern. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, they have put themselves 
in the position of a receiver for a private corporation who is 
winding up the corporation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it is not intended to build up the 
business, to make it a paying business, but the purpose under 
those circumstances is simply to get as much cash out of it as 
possible and then to quit? 

Mr. FLETCHER. And to hold out to the world the idea 
that it is a temporary emergency concern. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That it is a temporary emergency concern 
which is going to be put out of business at the earliest moment 
possible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances, I desire to 
ask, did the Senator from Florida ever know any business to 
make a success? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be impossible. I think the Ship- 
ping Board has done remarkably well under those conditions in 
establishing what routes they have established and in the 
amount of business they have done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To my mind that is the cause of the 
trouble that the Shipping Board is now in: If they would go 
out and get business in order to build up a permanent and suc- 
cessful merchant marine for our country, instead of showing a 
$50,000,000 a year loss they would show an enormous profit in 
the business. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me just there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I think the statement made by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, McKetrar] and the response of the Sena- 
tor from Florida are substantially correct. I think it is un- 
doubtedly true that such operation of a shipping company, like 
the operation of any other business with the intention of liqui- 
dating the business rather than making it a going concern 
ultimately to be operated at a profit, undoubtedly tends to de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the organization. Undoubtedly that 
is true. We should have done much better if we had gone 
ahead on the theory that the business was to be a Government- 
owned and Government-operated business of running ships 
overseas. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. At least until we had made it a success 
and could in a proper way turn the business over to private 
interests. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator from Florida will permit me 
a little further, I desire to say that from my investigation of 
the subject—and coming from New York City, I have oppor- 
tunities of inquiring into these matters—I know that it is true 
that in nearly every case overseas voyages made by the vessels 
which are operated by private lines under contract with the 
Shipping Board result in a loss to the Government. I know 
of instances where the operation of vessels to various ports in 
Europe by shipping companies results in losses of $2,000, $3,000, 
$4,000, and even $10,000 a voyage to the Government. 

I have in mind the statement made by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] in connection with the United States Line. I 
have taken the trouble to have some of their figures analyzed, 
and I shall print in the Recorp, at the end of the remarks of 
the Senator from Florida, if he has no objection to my asking 
permission now, the statement, which has been worked out by 
some gentlemen who are shipping men and who know the cir- 
cumstances. They tell me when one comes to consider the 
maintenance and repairs for the vessels of the United States 
Line, the really genuinely operated Government line, that the 
aggregate losses will run into the neighborhood of $500,000 a 
month ; in other words, the loss to the Government in the opera- 
tion of the United States Line for the past year will total 
nearly $6,000,000. ' 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator take any other lines into 
consideration except the lines which are running from New 
York to Plymouth and from New York to Bremen? 

Mr. CALDER. I am considering the operation of the vessels 
which are under control of the line referred to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, those are the two lines 
of which Mr. Rossbottom has charge, and they are run purely 
as Government lines. As I understand, the line which runs to 
Bremen is a success and made last year a profit of something 
like $700,000, and while the other line, running to Plymouth, 


has not paid, the losses do not amount to as much as the profits 
which were made on the route to Bremen. 

Mr, CALDER. The gentiemen whom I have in mind point 
out that on some of the round trips of the United States Line 
vessels the losses to the Government total as high as $40,000. 

I submit, Mr. President, that we are not going to continue 
that sort of business foreyer. We are going to do one of three 
things: Give Government aid; establish the policy of Govern- 
ment operation and pay the losses out of the Treasury; or, as 
the Senator from Utah said the other day, put the ships up on 
the auction block, sell those which we can sell, and those which 
we can not sell take out in the ocean and sink. 

Mr, McKELLAR. If the Government can not make the 
business a success, with no insurance, as was said awhile ago, 
and with no interest on capital, and with other carrying charges 
less than a private individual could possibly have, does the 
Senator think that an individual could make it a success? 
How does the Senator figure that out? 

Mr. CALDER. I think with Government aid such as is pro- 
posed to be provided in the pending bill it may be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course, if we make the aid large 
enough; but if we ever start the aid, as we know from having 
previously given aid in other instances, whenever a particular 
interest gets its hands into the Public ‘Treasury it puts them 
down deeper and deeper and deeper and gets more and more as 
the years pass by. 

Mr. CALDER. I do not think so. I think when it gets to 
the point where the American people will feel the burden is 
too great, and that satisfactory results are not being obtained, 
the whole thing will be abandoned ; just as I believe—if the Sen- 
ator from Florida will permit me to interrupt him further— 
that if we go on as we have in the last year or two under 
Government operation, we will proceed for a while with losses 
aggregating $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 or $60,- 
000,000 a year, as the case may be, and some day, in view of 
the spirit of economy and the demand for a decrease in the 
cost of government and the lowering of taxes, we will sell the 
ships, as the Senator from Utah has suggested, on the auction 
block, to whomsoever wants to buy them, and go back to the 
condition we were in in the days before the war, when Europe 
had over 90 per cent of our carrying trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, the Senator does not think that 
America will ever be able to build up her merchant marine? 

Mr. CALDER. I do not think it will ever be possible for 
America to build up her merchant marine in competition with 
nations abroad which can build ships and operate them cheaper 
than Americans can. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, how can the Senator get his consent 
to vote for a subsidy if the payment will never be of any lasting 
benefit or good to the American people? 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that I do not believe 
it is possible for us to maintain a privately operated merchant 
marine in competition with Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, France, Germany, England, and other nations without suffi- 
cient Government aid to make up the difference in operating 
our ships as compared with the operating costs of European 
ships. If it is against the policy of the Government to give 
that sort of aid, then we might as well abandon the whole thing, 
and go back to the pre-war arrangement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the Senator, he says that 
even if we started the subsidy plan and expended $30,000,000 or 
$40,000,000 or $50,000,000 a year at first, and even if we in- 
creased it later, he does not think even then we could make it 
a success? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator misunderstood me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood the Senator to say that we 
would soon go back to pre-war conditions. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, no; but I am fearful when we start out 
giving the subsidy that some day the American people may be- 
come tired of contributing money in that direction. I admit to 
the Senator that it is a pretty serious matter; the taking of 
money out of the Public Treasury and giving it to private in- 
terests to operate a business directly for their benefit as well 
as for the benefit of the country is a question as to which men 
may honestly differ; but it seems to me that shipping is a little 
different from anything else; it is a splendid auxiliary for our 
Navy, a second line of defense, as it were, and a good means to 
bring about the expansion of our business abroad. I think 
that the farmers of Iowa and of Tennessee and of all the other 
sections in the interior of the country away from the seacoast 
will be directly benefited by having a merchant fleet carrying 
their products all over the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I, too, think so; I believe in building up 
the merchant marine; and I think that the Government should 
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aid in every way in securing business for our merchant marine, 
in securing cargoes for American vessels; but the Senator 
knows that wherever any fleet of ships, say, those of the 
Standard Oil Co. or of the United Fruit Co. or of the United 
States Steel Co. or of any other business corporation, have 
cargoes both ways they make money. They do not need any 
subsidy. What the Government ought to do, in my judgment, 
Is to make the conditions as favorable to our getting cargoes 
as it is possible. I differ from the Senator about the future 
of our merchant marine. I believe if the Government would 
secure favorable conditions under which our ships could get 
cargoes to carry our products abroad and to bring foreign 
products to our shores we would have as prosperous a mer- 
chant marine as any other nation, and probably more so, be- 
cause we have more business. 

Mr. CALDER. We have our commercial attachés through- 
out the world, and I think, perhaps, they are doing some good 
for us; but we will, it seems to me, never get all of the foreign 
trade which we ought to get until we have a merchant marine 
of our own. 

Now, let me say to the Senator it was my privilege to talk at 
length to a gentleman who represented our Shipping Board in 
Buenos Aires for several years and until very recently. He 
told me when he went there he found our Shipping Board in- 
terests in the hands of a European—I forget whether the agent 
was a German, a Dutchman, or of some other nationality—but 
he found no real sympathy there on the part of the men acting 
for our Shipping Board in our business. He said we have not 
thought in terms of shipping. In the very recent past people 
from the Argentine and Brazil went to Europe in order to reach 
the United States, and naturally traded in Europe; we were 
not getting all the trade we could in those countries; whereas 
if we had had our ship lines running up and down the east 
and west coast of South America and to the principal ports of 
the world we would increase our business. 

I do not question the Senator's desire to do the best thing 
for his country; I am sure he means to do the best thing; but 
I am confident that if he agreed to my theory of the shipping 
business he would support my position, as I would support 
his position if I believed in his theory. However, I am con- 
vinced from my observation, from long residence in New York 
and long experience with shipping interests, and from intimate 
first-hand knowledge, that we will not be able to operate a fleet 
of vessels in competition with European nations unless we give 
Government aid to them; otherwise we will, as the Senator’s 
argument seems to indicate he favors, be compelled to resort 
to Government operation of the vessels. 

Under Government operation, let me say to the Senator, 
American private competition is driven out; the operation of 
American vessels is then put entirely in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. Is the Senator for that? Does he believe that to be 
the best policy for the future merchant marine in this country? 
If he does, then the question is merely one of Government 
operation as against private operation. The lines are then 
directly drawn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator I am inclined to 
believe that if we imposed a discriminating duty of 5 per cent 
upon the goods brought to our shores in American bottoms and 
required, of course, that goods which are on the free list 
should be brought in in American bottoms, that would give us 
the business. The Senator knows that there are a number of 
old treaties, one of them made in 1815, more than a hundred 
years ago, that greatly discriminate against American trade 
and commerce and that have discriminated against them ever 
since they were made; but for some unimaginable reason they 
have been allowed to remain as they are by the inaction of our 
executive department. I say let us abrogate those treaties and 
put in a discriminating duty, and then all American ships, pri- 
vate and public, would get all the business that they could do 
and make a great success of it. 

Mr. CALDER. In response to that statement let me say to 
the Senator that with the distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Frercrer], the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonzs], 
in charge of this bill, and several other Senators I helped pre- 
pare the so-called Jones Shipping Act of 1920. We provided in 
that bill substantially the very thing the Senator suggests. I 
recall that the Senator from Florida was quite enthusiastic 
about how that would work out. I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that I fully concur with him; if we had been able 
to put the discriminating-duty provision into effect, it would 
have had a splendid effect and might have solved the prob- 
lem. I am inclined to believe that it would have solved it; 
and if that had been done I do not think we would be here 
to-day. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It would have been better than any sub- 
sidy, would it not? 

Mr. CALDER. But, as the Senator knows, a Democratic 
President did not agree with that. He did not agree with it 
when it was incorporated in the Underwood Tariff Act. I did 
not vote for that tariff act, but I did vote for that particular 
provision in it. It was a splendid thing, and I thought it would 
be helpful to our merchant marine; and then it was incor- 
porated in the Jones law. 

Neither President Wilson nor our present President was will- 
ing to put it into effect, however. One of the things our pres- 
ent President is enthusiastic about and exceedingly anxious to 
see, one of the great things he has always urged, is the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine; but, for some reason, both President 
Wilson and President Harding were fearful that our treaties 
would be violated if we attempted to put that provision into 
effect. I think that would solve the problem. I should like to 
see it done, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me just a mo- 
ment, the Senator knows that Congress itself has the right to 
annul and abrogate these commercial treaties. We did it in 
the case with Russia and in other instances. We have the 
right to do it. I have already prepared and offered an amend- 
ment to this bill to abrogate those treaties, and if that is done 
there is no reason in the world why we can not put the dis- 
criminating duty in foree; and I want to ask the Senator this 
question: With the treaties abrogated, and the diseriminating 
duty in force, does not the Senator believe it would be very 
much better than any cash payment? 

Mr. CALDER. I am not certain of that; but it might be, 
and I am willing to try it if it can be put into effect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will vote for the amend- 
ment that I shall offer in order to try it. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator permit me to ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter analyzing 
the cost of operating the United States Lines? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield for that purpose. Of course, it 
will follow my remarks, and not appear as a part of my re- 
marks 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly; it will follow the Senator's re- 
marks, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Because I differ with the Senator’s view, 
and I have no doubt with his correspondent's view, about the 
estimates as to these losses; and I have already put in the- 
Record some, data furnished by Mr. Manson and Mr. Rossbottom 
showing the contrary—that those lines have been successful. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

The Journal of Commerce of January 10 contains a statement by 
Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, general manager of the United States Lines, 
in which he claims that in the statement from which Mr. Lasker 
derived his figures the United States was compelled to carry a 
financial burden which a privately owned company would not be called 
upen to bear in its operating account. This statement leaves the 
erroneous impression that the United States Lines’ losses are largely 
paper losses and that Government operation is efficient and likely to 
prove profitable for the Government. That such fs not the case should 
not require demonstration. If it did require demonstration, the list 
of voyage losses sustained by the United States Lines’ vessels should 
make a complete refutation. However, as the United States Lines form 
the best presently known example of Government operation an exami- 
nation into their accounts is pertinent. 

The period I shall cover will be from July 1 to December 1 of 1922. 
Ga auy T mew immigration quotes are Opened mye ta "august 
September, and October the «pring tourist trade eastbound is retori. 
ing home. The three critical months In the passenger business, namely, 
January, February, and March, are excluded: Í 

4 5 yE profit of the United States Lines for the month of July was 
the net Joss of the United States Lines for the month of August 
pe net loss of the United States Lines for the. month of September 
was $124,031.24. 

The net loss of the United States Lines for the month of October 
was $74,276.17. 

The, net loss of the United States Lines for the month of November 
was $436,004.83, 

beige eee ye the United States Lines for a period of five months 
9 objects to the financial burden of reconditioning 
ships. Let us examine these costs— 


339. 50 


Maintenance and repairs for October... 95, 233. 82 
Maintenance and repairs for November 297, 465. 14 
Total . — 89 748 68 


This $949,000 is not merel 


W. 2 rh E a book transfer, it is money that has 
m actually ou 
to charge this 


Gevernment. How it would relieve 
amount to a capital account I am unable 
However, advocates of Government ownership seem to 

object to taking it into account, As a matter of fact, it is excessive, 
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Under prudent operation and following normal commercial practice 
maintenance and repairs for this fleet would probably cost in the 
neighborhood of $450,000. 

ut raising the question of a capital account works both ways. 
The fact that the United States Lines’ accounts do not include capital 
charges is the reason that they are able to make any showing what- 
soever. The fleet of ships under control of the United States Lines 
costs the Government between $70,000,000 and $100,000,000. These 
ships are conservatively worth $17,000,000. Insurance, depreciation, 
interest, and other capital charges would certainly amount to per cent 
a month. This would mean an additional loss of $340,000 per month, 
or for the period of five months an additional loss of $1,700,000 if a 
capital account were considered. 

An examination of these figures shows that the Government in 
operating United States Lines is sustaining a loss of between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000 a year. Even assuming that $1,000,000 is extraordinary 
and unnecessary, the res are still startling. In one operation alone 
the Government is losing about one-sixth of the total amount of the 
subsidy asked for, and these losses are not confined to one line alone. 
Scarcely a ship is sailing for the Shipping Board to-day that is showing 
a profi I know that every month ships are sailing for the account 
of the Shipping Board showing losses ranging from $2,000 to $40,000 
a voyage. his is not the fault of the Shipping Board. They have 
done a stupendous task in reducing the losses to what they are. The 
fault lies in the fact that the Government can not su in so per- 
sonal a business as is shipping. Furthermore, as I have clearly shown 
before, operating costs under the American flag and the extraordinary 
expenses incident to the development of a pioneer industry are too great 
for private enterprise to overcome. 

There is only one alternative if the merchant marine is to survive. 
Government aid in some form must be given. The method eee 
in the ship subsidy bill is the mast businesslike and workable plan 
that can be devised. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me, I should like to ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator spoke of the benefits of ship 
subsidy to the farmers of Iowa and of the United States gen- 
erally. At present, according to the letter from Mr. Lasker, 
under Government operation of these ships the rates on grain 
are perhaps about 40 per cent less than they were before the 
war. That is a direct benefit to the farmers, and grain is the 
biggest of our export cargoes. What advantage can there be 
to the farmers of Iowa and the rest of the United States if we 
turn this matter over to private companies, who will fix the 
rates then without regulation of the Government, and they will 
surely be raised, and the farmers will pay them? They always 
pay the freight, whether coming or going. They pay it both 
ways. There is no way for them to add it in. Now I will 
ask the Senator if that will not destroy the benefit we are get- 

ting out of the Government operation of these ships right now? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to answer that question 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. The farmers are getting low freight rates on 
their grain to-day not because of Government-operated vessels 
or Government-owned vessels of the United States Shipping 
Board or anything else but because of the competition in carry- 
ing overseas tonnage of every character. There is a dearth of 
cargo for the amount of space available, and, of course, the 
freight rates are down, and that will happen whether the vessels 
are operated by the Government or by private concerns; it does 
not make a bit of difference. 

Mr. BROOKHART, The Government is a real competitor. 
It competes. It is not afraid-to compete; but as soon as we 
turn over these ships to private parties there is nothing in the 
world to prevent them from making a combination that will end 
the competition. That is what usually happens with the finan- 
ciers of New York. ; 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, the financiers of New York 
are just as patriotic as the splendid people the Senator repre- 
sents. They are interested in getting the best they can for 
what they have to sell, just like the farmers of the West, upon 
whom we of the East depend so much, and who, I agree with 
the Senator, are more in need of help than the financiers of the 
East; but the Senator evidently has not informed himself upon 
the practice of dealing in freight charges for oversea tonnage, 
because if he had he would know that it has been the practice 
for decades that whenever there is a dearth of tonnage the 
freight rates come down, 

Our own Shipping Board has sat in conferences and agreed 
upon rates for its shipping, just the same as private people 
have; but to-day, because of the need of freights, the rates have 
been cut, and the farmer is getting the advantage. I am glad 
he is, because he needs it; and while the Senator lives nearer 
the farmer than I do, because I live in a big city, I want to tell 
him that anything that will help his farmer I will join with 
him in getting, because I think the farmer belongs to the one 
class of producers in America that needs help, is entitled to help, 
and ought to have it more than any other, 

Mr. BROOKHART. But the thing that will help the farmer 
will be to continue this Government operation, and, if a deficit 


occurs, levy a tax on these high percentages of earnings to pay 
the deficit. 

Mr. CALDER. That is just a difference of opinion between 
the Senator and myself. I am against Government operation 
of steamship lines. He is for it. That is our division of thought, 
and I doubt if we ever can get together on it. 3 

Mr. FLETCHER resumed and concluded his speech, which, 
entire, is as follows: 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to refer to some 
of the arguments offered yesterday by the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce [Mr. Jones of Washington], and to 
certain impressions which seem to have gone forth regarding 
the pending bill and the attitude of Senators with reference to 
it, and to consider generally the whole subject. The statement 
is made in the press, and the idea seemed to be somewhat em- 
phasized by the address of the President to Congress on the 
7th of this month, that those opposed to the pending bill have 
been employing obstructive tactics, wasting time, and indulging 
in what is commonly called a filibuster in an effort to prevent 
a vote being taken on the bill. I do not feel called upon to 
consider the circumstances in which a filibuster would be jus- 
tified in either branch of Congress or to discuss the merit or 
demerit of such practice as the occasion may call for, but I 
refer to it simply by way of getting at the truth and stating 
the facts with regard to what the Senate has been doing 
in connection with the legislation which it has been con- 
sidering. 

It will be recalled that the President called an extraordinary 
session of Congress last year for the purpose of having the 
ship subsidy bill considered. The object was to secure the 
passage of that legislation at the extraordinary session. No 
obstructive tactics were employed on this side of the Chamber 
in connection with that movement. It was found that there 
was no strong support of the measure in either branch of Con- 
gress, at least not sufficiently strong to warrant an attempt to 
press the measure to a vote, and it was finally decided that 
hearings should be had, and after that that Members of Con- 
gress would better return to their homes and get the views 
of their constituents. When they came back, they were no 
more impressed with the importance of passing such legislation 
than they had been before, and in fact, less so. The reaction of 
the constituency in each case seems to have been just the other 
way, and if we can judge from the election, whatever bearing 
that question had on the issues the country is opposed to this 
kind of legislation. In the recent election, the result of all 
inquiry and submission of the question to the people, wherever 
it has been presented and considered, has been to confirm the 
old-established policy of the country against subsidy. 

During this session of Congress there has been no marked 
delay in the consideration of this bill. The chairman of the 
committee, always frank, candid, and fair, yesterday stated 
expressly that the appropriation bills had been put through 
the Senate with a speed unprecedented. If there had been 
in operation in the Senate any filibuster against the pending 
bill, it would have been perfectly easy to pursue dilatory 
tactics in connection with every appropriation bill presented, 
but, as a matter of fact, as the chairman of the committee 
has said, every appropriation bill has been passed without 
delay, and with only such inquiry and discussion and debate 
as were necessary to inform the Senate of the contents of 
such bills. 

The pending bill has been laid aside by the chairman in pur- 
suance of a program which, with or without his consent, was 
agreed upon on the other side. I believe he said on yesterday 
that he did not quite agree, but that his will was overcome by 
others, and it was determined that the ship subsidy bill should 
be laid aside and the appropriation bills taken up and con- 
sidered as they came forward. For nearly a month that has 
been the procedure, not by any design or as the result of any 
effort on the part of those who oppose the bill, but in pursuance 
of a program approved and fixed on the other side of the 
chamber, where the bill is being supported. 

As the result of that, the bill has not thus far had the con- 
sideration and the discussion to which its importance entitles 
it. My idea is that it should be fully and freely discussed and 
considered here upon its merits, and whether any filibuster 
may develop hereafter or not remains to be seen, and I take it 
that when it does develop, if it does, it will be of such sort 
and in such shape as to be fully recognized. 

The impression has been created that the fact that the bill 
has not been considered and kept constantly before the Senate 
is the result of efforts on the part of the opponents of the bill, 
which is not true at all. That impression was emphasized by 
the address of the President delivered to the Congress on the 
7th of this month. The President used this language; 
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I am unwilling—the publie is unwilling—to continue these ap- 
palling losses to the Public Treasury when we know we are operating 
with no prospect of relief or of ultimate achieyement. Congress owes 
ee E die . elated — N — 

ve ac 
8 hi ATE e on a vitally important Sublic question. 

Those are quite significant words, and the question naturally 
arises, what has given the occasion to the President for this 
leeture of the Congress or either branch of the Congress? Has 
it been shown that those who oppese the bill have indulged in 
such tactics as to warrant the observation that it is demon- 
strating impotency on the part of Congress to act? A 

In the first place, I have always questioned, and I think with 
full justification, the claim about the appalling losses arising 
from the operation of the ships. I have pointed out on numer- 
ous occasions that there is no Government. operation of the 
ships except in the case of one line that is of recent establish- 
ment, the United States Line, in charge of Mr. Rossbottom, and 
except in the case of the Panama Steamship Co., which has been 
in charge of the Government, of course, from the beginning and 
leng before we ever had ships built by the Government. Those 
are the only two instances of Government operation. 

What is called Government operation by the Shipping Board 
has been in pursuance of what we know as the MO—4 contract, 
whereby private operators have charge of the Government ships, 
under which arrangement the Government stands all the losses, 
and pays a commission of 5 per cent on the gross amount of 
business done. That contract was denounced hy Mr. Lasker 
in July, 1921, as vicious and inexcusable, and as constituting a 
means for raiding the Treasury, and yet it is continued up to 
this minute. Although he has been in charge since that time 
and he found the contract thoroughly indefensible as he 
did, yet he has continued it up to the present time. 

That has been called Government operation. Of course it is 
not Government operation at all. It is the handling of Gov- 
ernment-owned ships by private operators where the Govern- 
ment stands all the lossess and the private operator makes a 
commission on the business no matter what it is. 

In addition to that the private operator is allowed what is 
called a husbanding fee, a fee in addition to the commission 
allowed him as a sort of bonus or contribution toward covering 
his expenses for the care of the ship, and that is paid by the 
Government. Under this plan there is no approach to Govern- 
ment operation. It has not any of the essential features of 
Government operation except the Government furnishes the 
ships. It is a kind of operation that must mean utter failure, 
no matter by what agency or power or authority it is under- 
taken, so far as the Government is concerned. Any individual 
using his property in that way would suffer loss inevitably and 
could not make a success in the way of establishing the busi- 
ness which he was undertaking to establish. 

The whole trouble has been that the Shipping Board never 
has meant seriously to undertake to operate the ships as a 
Government enterprise. The whole plan and idea and thought 
has been to conduct the business as a liquidating process, not 
as a going concern. There is no chance of success where the aim 
and effert has been not to succeed. But that dees not mean that 
there can be no such thing as successful Government operation 
of merchant ships in overseas trade. It has never had a trial 
by the Shipping Board except when they were driven to attempt 
it in the one instance of the United States Line and that suc- 
ceeded beyond and contrary to their expectations as I shall show. 

T have questioned the alleged excessive losses even under those 
circumstances and conditions, The figures of the total expendi- 
tures of the Shipping Board last year show they amounted to 

. How can it be said that they lost $50,000,000 operat- 
ing the ships? The testimony before the joint committee of the 
House and Senate on this very bill showed that the losses then 
figured and established by their books: and the records, as testi- 
fied to by their witnesses, amounted to less than $3,000,000 a 
month. Their own statement in the hearings on the independent 
offices appropriation bill just recently passed shows that the 
losses have been less than $3,000,000 a month. Why keep pro- 
claiming here over and over again and reiterating; and having 
the President adopt it—and, of course, the President is dependent 
upon these gentlemen for his information—that the loss is 
$50,000,000 a year? That may have been the case under the 
MO-4 contract at a time when they were sailing three times as 
many ships as now. The board claims to have effected many 
economies since then and reduced the losses. So that these losses, 
great as they are and inexcusable as they are in my judgment, 
do not approach the figures which have been given to the Presi- 
dent and which the President designates as appalling. 

The President might have in mind when he goes to scold Con- 
gress or either branch of it, what the Congress has done and 
called on him to do by express enactment, which he has refused 


to do. Because his views on this subject do not seem to be 
readily aecepted here he is scarcely warranted, I think, in hold- 
ing up to the country the idea of impotency on the part of either 
branch of Congress or lecturing either branch of Congress be- 
cause of its inaction or prolonged debate. It must be remem- 
bered that Congress has heretofore expressed its conclusions and 
adopted a policy with reference to the proper way of establishing 
an American merchant marine. 

In 1920, after a thorough study of the whole subject and after 
some considerable experience extending over a period of at least 
four years, Congress reached a very definite conclusion about 
the policy to be adopted by the country looking to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an American merehant marine and 
wrote it into the law. This policy was announced as contained 
in section 34 of the act of June 5, 1920, page 60, as follows: 

That in the judgment of Congress articles or provisions in treaties or 
conventions to which the United States is a party which restrict the 
right of the United States to impose discrimina customs duties on 
imports entering the United States in foreign vessels and in vessels of 
the United States, and which also restriet the right of the United 
States to impose atory tonnage dues on fo vessels and on 
vessels of the United States entering the United States should be ter- 
minated, the President is hereby authorized and directed within 
90 days after this act becomes law to give notice to the several govern- 
ments, respectively, parties to such treaties or conventions t so 
much thereof as imposes any such restriction on the United States will 
terminate on the expiration of such periods as may be required for the 
giving of such notice by the provisions of such treaties or conventions. 

The chairman of the committee, pressing this bill, yesterday 
frankly admitted that if this policy had been carried into effect, 
if this law had been executed, if we had only put into force the 
policy adopted by Congress in 1920, it would have aceomplished 
far more in the way of establishing and maintaining an Ameri- 
can merchant marine than the most ardent friends of the pend- 
ihg measure could hope for under it if it should become a law. 

Now, Congress has, not only with the approval of the present 
President, who was. then in the Senate and indorsed this action, 
but with the approval of the then President of the United 
States, enacted a law declaring the policy, declaring the. princi- 
ples upon which an American merchant marine must be built, 
which not only authorized but directed the President to do the 
things set forth in section 34. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 

uestion? 
a The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Is the Senator advised why President 
Wilson did not execute the similar provisions contained in the 
tariff act of 1913, enacted at a time when his own party was 
in power? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The courts held the act of 1913 was in 
violation of treaties and conventions, and therefore could not. 
be enforced. As to the act of 1920, I only know, Mr. President, 
that one of the grounds assigned was that it was not con- 
sidered advisable or advantageous in any way for the country 
to undertake to terminate the conventions as therein provided. 
For certain economic reasons, on account of certain conditions 
as to the world situation, and so forth, it was thought to be 
an unwise policy to proceed to put into effect the law or to do 
the things specified in the act of 1920. Then there was, as I 
recall, another argument and there may be something in it— 
it is worth considering in this connection—that here are certain 
contracts, commercial agreements, conventions, or treaties, or 
whatever we may call them. We are parties to them. The 
other countries, respectively, are parties to those contracts. 

The general rule of contracts, as the Senator knows, is that 
neither party may modify a contract by striking out certain 
clauses in it, either taking from or adding to the language ex- 
pressed and agreed upon in the original contract, without the 
consent of the other party. If a party to a contract should 
undertake to do that, and the other party does not agree, the 
only thing which may be done is to end the whole contract and 
make a new one. The language of the act is: 

To such treaties or conventions, that so much thereof as imposes any 
such restriction on the United States will terminate on the expiration: 
of such periods. 

I am inclined to believe that we were a little unfortunate in 
using language indicating a purpose to denounce only portions 
of those treaties, so much of the treaties as interfered with our 
free liberty and right to impose discriminating duties. What 
we should have done in the act of 1920 was not to undertake 
to denounce certain portions of the treaties but to denounce the 
treaties in their entirety according to their terms; for I very 
much question whether the party to a contract may select cer- 
tain portions of it and say that as to those portions it shall not 
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be longer binding. The truth is that the requirement should 
have been that each one of the treaties should be denounced ac- 
cording to its terms in toto and new treaties entered upon. At 
any rate, without going into the reasons why that was not done, 
it was not done in the previous administration and it has not 
been done in this administration, and I think for the same 
reasons that prompted and that were given in the last admin- 
istration; but, for some cause or other, it has not thus far been 
considered advisable to denounce those treaties. It may be that 
it would impose a great deal of hard work upon the State De- 
partment to enter upon new negotiations and to contract new 
treaties; but suppose it should do that, suppose it should involve 
a considerable amount of effort and work on the part of the 
State Department. These old treaties are out of date and are 
obsolete anyway, their terms provide how and when they 
may be terminated, and we should not be violating any of them 
by adopting the course provided for and expressly set forth in 
the treaties in denouncing them. Either party to them, re- 
spectively, has that right by their very terms. 

What I am claiming now is that the President, while refus- 
ing and declining absolutely to execute a mandate of Congress, 
undertakes to lecture Congress because it indulges in debate 
on a measure which he proposes; in other words, he says in his 
address : 

I am trying to emphasize a responsibility which can not be met by 
one branch of the Government alone. There is call for congressional 
expression, not mere avoidance. I am not seeking now to influence 
the Senate's decision, but I am appealing for some decision. 

He says that Congress ought to go along with him, but he is 
unwilling to go along with Congress. Here is a law authoriz- 
ing and directing.the President to do certain things: The 
President refuses to do those things. The law lays down a 
definite, clear, expressed policy which Congress feels ought to 
be pursued with reference to this whole question, but the 
President says, “I do not agree with you about that.” He 
then goes further and in effect says, This is not a matter for 
the Executive alone, but it is a matter for both legislative 
and executive branches of the Government to take hold of, and 
you must do as I say in connection with it. I am unwilling to 
do what you decide is the proper thing to do; I refuse to do it; 
but you must cooperate with me by doing what I want; and if 
you do not cooperate with me, I will take you to task about it; 
I will call you ‘impotent’; I will say you are indulging in 
obstructive tactics; I will say that you are unreasonably wast- 
ing time in handling these great public questions; in other 
words, “ you must go along with me as I go, but I am unwill- 
ing to go with you in the direction which you determine is the 
right road to travel.” I merely mention that in connection with 
the position which seems to be emphasized by the President’s 
observation. 

I also call attention to his further remark, which is quite 
serious either in the way of a notice or a threat. In any case, 
it is quite significant when the President says: 

Then, if Con fails in providing the requested alternative meas- 
ure, the executive branch of the Government may proceed as best it 
can to end the losses in liquidation and humiliation. - 

Does that mean that if the pending bill shall not be passed, 

then the President is to give orders to the Shipping Board, 
and the Shipping Board shall immediately tie up all the ships, 
abandon all the routes and discontinue all the services, and 
absolutely and entirely cease all kinds of operation? Is that 
what we are to understand by that observation? 
Again, we are confronted with what Congress thought was 
the wisest thing to do. It is true that in the act of 1920 the 
policy announced at the beginning of the act is stated in this 
language: 

That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater poruon of its commerce 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

I quite agree with that. There is no use to argue with any- 
body, it seems to me, on that proposition. There is no use 
publishing articles in the newspapers and taking up a lot of 
time trying to impress that upon the country. But I think we 
were unfortunate in the act of 1920—I did not think so at the 
time, for I did not think it would be construed as it apparently 
is about to be construed—when we used this expression: 

Ultimately to be owned and operated privately by citizens of the 
United States. 

To-day I would strike that language out; I would not promise 
that the Government was to retire wholly from the ownership 


and oparation of merchant ships. Even if I expected that to be 


done I would not say so. The effect of that language has been 
to give the excuse to the Shipping Board for a half-hearted 
make-believe Government operation; the effect of that has been 
to enable them to claim justification for pretended, temporary, 
soon to be discontinued, Government operation, which has been 
a liquidating process, as I have said, and not operation as 
a going concern. How could they expect ever to build up the 
business when they announced to the world, “in a short time we 
expect to be entirely out of it, and we are only doing this 
now as a temporary measure because we have got the ships 
on our hands and we do not know what else to do with them 
except to operate some of them; but we do not seriously mean 
to make a business of operating ships; we are doing this 
simply as something we can not avoid doing for a short period. 
but expect and intend to get out of in a very short time?” 

The result has been, of course, that the whole process has 
been unsatisfactory and the whole undertaking has fallen 
down, largely by reason of the lack of effort to make it a 
Serious work and to make a success of operating ships. Even 
then we used the word * ultimately "—not now, not at once, 
not immediately, but ultimately we expected that these ships 
would pass into private hands. The act continues: 


And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to do 
whatever may be necessary to develop and encourage the maintenance 
of such a merchant marine; and, in so far as may not be inconsistent 
with the express provisions of this act, the United States Shipping Board 
shall, in the disposition of vessels and shipping property as herein- 
after provided, in the making of rules and regulations, and in the 
administration of the shipping laws, keep always in view this purpose 
and object as the primary end to be attained. 

In addition to that, in paragraph 4, on page 2, the act 
provides: 

The board shall have full power and authority to complete or con- 
elude any construction work begun in accordance with the provisions 
of such acts or parts of acts if, in the opinion of the board, the com- 
3 or conclusion thereof is for the best interests of the United 

We gave the board power to go on and complete ships, show- 
ing that we did not intend at once to abandon all Government 
ownership or control or operation. 

Then, in reference to the sale of vessels, we provided: 

Sec. 5. That. in order to accomplish the declared purpose of this act 
and to carry out the policy declared in section 1 hereof, the board is 
authorized and directed to sell as soon as practicable— 

Not now; not at once, necessarily— 


consistent with good business methods and the objects and urposes 
to be attained by this act, at public or private competitive sale, after 
appraisement and due advertisement— 

And so forth. 

Further on in the same section {t is provided: 

The board in fixing or 
take into consideration F aa tee 5 — 
pripo of, the available supply of, and the demand for vessels ; existing 

eight rates and p ts of their maintenance; the cost of con- 
structing vessels of similar type under prevailing conditions, as well as 
the cost of the construction or purchase price of the vessels to be sold; 
and any other facts or conditions that would influence a prudent, 
solvent business man in the sale of similar vessels or property which 
he is not forced to sell, 

That is the policy, that is the principle upon which we have 
instructed the Shipping Board to proceed; yet, if I can read 
between the lines here, the President indicates very clearly that 
it has been apparently the policy of the Shipping Board all 
along, and is now their purpose, to cease Government opera- 
tion entirely, tie up the ships, abandon the routes, and give up 
the services in which they have been heretofore employed if 
Congress does not pass this bill. 

That would be a clear violation of the law which we have 
laid down. If this bill fails, and does not pass, the previous 
acts of Congress are not thereby repealed. The alternative is, 
“Live up to the laws which are before you, and which you have 
been required to execute and ordered to execute; carry out the 
policies heretofore adopted by Congress.” That is the thing 
to do if we refuse to do something else. They are not without 
statutory authority and power. Congress has expressed itself, 
determined this whole question, put it into the law, and di- 
rected the President to execute the law. 

The responsibility is on him. He refuses to carry out a 
mandate of Congress, and now he proposes to disregard what 
has been set forth in the legislation where we said we expected 
the ships ultimately to pass to private ownership, but in the 
meantime we would not part with them except under condi- 
tions that would influence a prudent, solvent business man in 
the sale of similar vessels or property which he is not forced 
to sell. 

We said further, in section 7: 

That the board is authorized and directed to investigate and deter- 


mine as promp as possible after the enactment of this act and from 
time to time thereafter what steamship lines should be established 
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and put in operation from ports in the United States or any Terri- 
tory, district, or possession thereof to such world and domestic mar- 
kets as In its judgment are desirable for the 1 development, 
expansion, and maintenance of the foreign and coastwise trade of the 
United States and an adequate postal service, and to determine the 
type, size, speed, and other requirements of the vessels to be employed 
upon such lines and the frequency and regularity of their sailings, with 
a view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain, and permanent service. 
The board is authorized to sell. and if a satisfactory sale can not be 
made, to charter such of the vessels referred to in section 4 of this 
act or otherwise acquired by the board, as will meet these ire- 
ments to responsible persons who are citizens of the United States who 
agree to establish and maintain such lines npon such terms of pay- 
ment and other conditions as the board may deem just and necessary 
to secure and maintain the service desired; and if any such steamship 
line is deemed desirable and necessary, and if no such citizen can be 
secured to supply such service by the purchase or charter of vessels on 
terms satisfactory to the board, the board shall operate vessels on such 
line until the business is developed so that such vessels may be sold 
on satisfactory terms and the service maintained, or unless it shall 
appear within a reasonable time that such line can not be made self- 
sustaining. 


Then on down in other clauses of the same section, we said: 


Provided further, That where steamship lines and regular service 
have been established and are being maintained by ships of the board 
at the time of the enactment of this act, such lines and service shall 
be maintained by the board until, in the opinion of the board, the 
maintenance thereof is unbusinesslike and against the pens interests: 
And provided further, That whenever the board shall determine, as 
provided in this act, that trade conditions warrant the establishment 
of a service or additional service under Government administration 
where a service is already belng given by gems citizens of the 
United States, the rates and charges for such Government service shall 
not be less than the cost thereof, including a proper interest and de- 
preciation charge on the value of Government vessels and equipment 
employed therein. 


So that, from the language here, the scope and purpose of 
the act, as expressing the intention of Congress, was that the 
board should carefully investigate and ascertain the routes and 
services that needed attention and, if they could not charter 
the ships to operate on all routes, to put in the Shipping Board 
ships and operate those routes themselves. Of course, that was 
not to continue indefinitely if it was an absolutely losing busi- 
ness, I grant that; but two years is a comparatively short 
time in the life of a great undertaking. This act was passed in 
June, 1920, Undoubtedly some of these ships have rendered 
valuable service and with a considerable profit to the Govern- 
ment. All of them are not total failures; not all of them are 
~ creating these colossal losses that are talked about. There is 
ample time yet to determine what the Government will do with 
reference to these ships. There has not been any sincere, bona 
fide effort at Government operation up to this time. There has 
been no test with reference to that. 

I say that the law of 1920, the previous legislation, all that 
the Congress has done in connection with this merchant marine 
are wholly inconsistent with any purpose to abandon imme- 
diately the routes and services and tie up these ships; and if 
the president of the Shipping Board pursues that. course, it 
will be done in defiance of Congress and in the teeth of the 
mandate of the legislative branch of this Government. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator’s position is this: The Con- 
gress of the United States adopted a specific plan for the de- 
velopment of its merchant marine. The President was charged 
with the execution of that plan, and, among other things, was 
directed to serve notice upon the other nations that we pre- 
ferred to do away with the conventions which provided for 
reciprocity; and, notwithstanding the fact that that plan was 
approved by President Wilson when he approved the bill, nothing 
has been done toward carrying out those provisions, either by 
President Wilson or by President Harding. In other words, the 
policy of the Congress of the United States in that behalf has 
been ignored. Is that right? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. The language was— 


And the President is hereby authorized and directed within 90 days 
after this act becomes law to give notice— 


And so forth. It has been ignored, frankly, upon the ground, 
apparently, that they did not consider it advisable to carry out 
that law. What I am saying is said with the utmost respect to 
the President and in all good will; but I am simply mentioning 
this in response to his scolding, if we may call it that, of the 
Senate for what he calls delay in action upon this bill and evi- 
dence of impotency, when he ought to remember that Congress 
has expressed in law its policy on the subject, and he, as the 
Executive, has refused absolutely to carry it out. 

I had reached the point of dealing with this subject of Gov- 
ernment operation, and I want to dwell somewhat further on 
that point. I have stated that there never has been any effort 
made to operate the ships by the Government successfully. 
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Going back beyond the present board, it seemed to be assumed 
that the Government should not compete with, but only do the 
things that would help, private owners. : 
I have recently had some correspondence with a gentleman 
who is well informed and thoroughly posted on this subject in 
general, and as to some specific matters in particular, Mr. Nelson 
Collins, and he has furnished me a very interesting statement 
rae the history of what he calls “ The Government civilian 
eet. i 
I have his permission to make use of these facts, which I 
consider pertinent, as showing what the Government can dò 
113 one reason why it is able to boast of having done so 
ttle: 


What came to be called in maritime circles “the New York office” 
was the branch of the Shipping Board that actually ran all the ships— 
165 of them at the maximum—that the Government held in one great 
civilian fleet thronghout the war. There were many ships operated 7 
private companies—the Army Transport Service also ran ships wi 
civilian crews throughout the war—but this was the separate govern- 
mental civilian undertaking, While other offices in Washington and 
New York and Philadelphia devised policy, or built ships, or assigned 
cargoes and routes, or tabulated statistics, or investigated and investi- 
gated and investigated, this was the office charged with getting the 
ships in and out of port, storing them, manning them, repairing them, 
keeping them at sea as much as possible and at piers as little as pos- 
sible. A hundred and sixty-five ships and 8,000 seagoing men was 
what the term “the New York office” came to mean in the clip 
speech of the shipping world, with a perfected arrangement of piers 
and offices and repair yards and manning headquarters ashore. 

Capt. Charles Yates was the head of the organization, Capt. E. P. 
McCaulder the marine superintendent, Walter Scott the supervising 
engineer, W. H, J. Reynolds the commissary superintenden They 
operated nearer to the normal civilian basis than anybody else; than 
even the private companies, dominated and interefered with as the 
private companies were throughout the war by numerous govern- 
mental war agencies. 

The ships of ‘ the New York office” were on the runs to France and 
England and Italy and Russia; went coastwise to Atlantic South 
America and through the Panama Canal to Pacific South America; 
ran down to Cuba and Porto Rico, carried coal from Newport News 
to New England. Its ships carried 20 per cent of all the supplies 
taken to Europe under the United States flag for both our own armies 
and our allies. The office devised and executed its own repair system 
for both the incidental voyage repairs and the semiannual general 
overhaul, It had its own legal bureau. It maintained a system of 
1 its ships in port, under W. H. Moore, that kept its great 
eet throughout the war without a single serious fire or theft. Its 
commissary operated in 1918 at 86 cents per man per day with satisfied 
crews and a Variety and value in its food that led to many inquiries 
from private companies. It handled its own manning problems and 
its shipping office at No. 5 Greenwich Street, under John J. Daly, never 
failed to =e the ships supplied with crews, in PERDIE routine or 
emergency call. This shipping office was used as the basis of the 
Government's shipping-office system when the Shipping Board reor- 
ganized its operations in a peace-time program. It established a com- 
pieve system of medical inspection and treatment under Dr, W. H. 

einers. 

“The New York office” got started early in April of 1917. Captain 
Yates came over to New York from Washington with only a ailp of 
paper that certified his authority from the Shipping Board. He at 
once organized the protection and the overhaul of the interned German 
liners until the Navy was in shape to take them over. Within a week 
Captain Yates let $7,000,000 of verbal repair contracts on the German 
ships, the great dockyards proceeding upon his simple assurance that 
the Government would, as time itted, put the engagements he 
made into formal instruments. eeks were thus saved in getting the 
great German liners to sea. 

The first three ex-German ships were repaired, manned with civilian 
officers and crews, and at loading berth for cargo one month after the 
declaration of war, and before Congress passed the resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to take over the ships and operato them. The Clara 
Mennig, renamed the Yadkin, was the first ship got to sea. She was 
out within three weeks. The first ship to make a European port was 
the Maia, in command of Capt. Louis Lefevre. Captain Lefevre was 
shortly after transferred to command the Artemis, a big ship and a 
fast one, and in her he added to his record of getting the first Shippin 
Board ship to a foreign port, the bigger record of making the faste 
turn arounds, and the greatest number of them in the fleet throughout 


the war. 

But this 8 offhand and verbal method of handling the ex- 
German ships at the outset immediately gave way to careful and 
economical organization. The Atlantic fleet of “the New York office” 
started with six ships -7 and a dead-weight—that means, roughly, 
cargo-carrying—tonnage of 28,828 in ar of 1917. A year later, 
when the United States was swinging into the fullness of its war ar 
the fleet was 128 ships, with a dead-weight 1 of 810,562. 1 
was the greatest fleet of merchant ships that ever has been gathered 
into one operating unit under the United States flag. Besides these 
that the office actually operated thirty-odd more were in its possession 
at times for repair or for a single voyage. An idea of the operating 

roblem is afforded by the fact that the fleet in May of 1918 was twice 
he number of ships that it had been three months before, in February, 
As a matter of crews and supplies and repair yards and office force, 
that increase is a strain on an organization. In March of 1918 there 
were 88 ships, and the next month, April, there were 122, which meant 
more than a ship a day during the entire month assimilated by the 
Government’s operating office for manning and 1 Back in May, 
1917, the second month of us in the war, the ships under the New York 
office steamed 6,963 miles, all of it to Enrope, for there was no time as 

et for ships to be headed home again. In May of the next year, 1918, 

e ships under the New York office steamed 345,244 miles, 

The record for actual war service of this fleet will stand at 
approximately 3,000,000 ship miles, 200,000,000 ship-ton days (the 
number of days a single ton of shipping might be imagined as sail- 
ing the pee: and 2 9 su on a . ss ne 
a ton of cargo-carrying shipping went a mile). employ: : 
civilian ship officers and men at sea. It standardized the commis- 
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$ 
sary of ships, it solved important manning problems and labor 


(relations and it systematized repairs, 
It lost 13 ships, 8 ee by submarines, 1 destroyed by in- 


8 explosion of its TNT cargo, 2 sunk in collisions, and 2 lost 
In storms, 

The way the work 3 is typically expressed in a telegraphic 
report to Washington July 14, 1917. three months and a — Gi after 
the state of war was declared: 

“Summary work New York office close of this week as follows: 
17 ocean-going ships and 4 harbor craft now in full commission. 
| Fourteen ocean-going ships to be commissioned during month August. 
Three ocean-going ships to be commissioned after August, Sixteen 
large . with repairs from 5 to 90 per cent complete 
chartered to Nay partment as transports. Four ocpan-going ships 
loaned Panama Railway come S Co. Seven ex-Austrian ships not 
yet purchased by Government, ‘otal, 65 ships, over 500,000 gross 
tons, or approximately 750,000 tons dead weight.” 

è * * The one advantage that the New York office had then 
and ineseapably would have d in a peace-time existence over any 
private shipping corporation was the prestige of the Government 
for financial and operating accommodations, particularly in foreign: 
ports. That is bound to attach to it, but again the advantage 
more apparent than real, for the financial prestige of any success- 
ful office handling so many ships is quite sufficient for purposes 
and carries with it the 8 accommodations and courtesies, 
such few as may from time to time be exacted in relations with jealous 
foreign competitors. 

Nothing can be conceived in which the Government fieet was not on 
all fours with the private companies, the bigger of them. Aside from 
routing and stevedoring everything had to done by the particular 
; office that had the re, eda to it, and in the case of the New York 

office it meant a hun aud fifty ships. The scaling of ship’s boilers 
is a good illustration, This is a dirty job that has to be done each 
voyage with each ship, and the office had to keep its force of men com- 
petent and willing for such a task in a state of constant efficiency. 

The ships went on all the routes, the great trunk thoroughfares of 
the liners and the little pok side of the tramps. T Bi sailed 
constantly from New York or Newport News or Baltimore or Philadel- 
| phia or Halifax, Sometimes a new ay os finding herself in stress 
of seas—came around from Seattle or San Francisco. * * * 

The greatest service of the New York office was in fighting the fight 
| for civilian life in merchant ships throughout the war, in keeping the 

ride of the civilian system alive for growth in times of ce by show- 

g that it did not break down in morale and organization in time of 
war. How much that was needed is shown by the care of countries 
greater at sea than we are to keep the civilian aspects of life in their 
merchant marine Intact throughout the war, and how it might have 
failed is shown by the ease with which such a pranier was ignored b; 
every other agency of Government or private shipping. The New Yor 
office by its size and equally by its effectiveness was the center of the 
whole civilian maritime system. Here also, of necessity, was the only 
pa experiment in Government ownership and operation of ships. 

he New York office, by the very fact that it became -nilly a great 
example, was under all kinds of experienced technical observation. 
Some were hopeful of its success, many were hopeful of its failure. 


I want to say right here, Mr. President, in answer to a sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Washington yesterday to 
the effect that those who oppose this bill are speaking the 
language of British shipping, that nothing would bring greater 
joy to British shipping and to our other competitors on the 
high seas than for the United States Government to cease to 
own and operate merchant ships. There is no question about 
that. If the United States lines now operating across the 
Atlantic were turned over to private enterprise, if those ships 
were sold to individuals, and they undertook to operate them 
in that service, it is within the power of the British and our 
other competitors on the high seas to put the entire line out 
of business within 80 days, and I have no question but that 
they would do it. They would proceed to do that now if it 
were not for the fact that the United States Government owns 
those ships and is behind the operation of that line. That is 
the only thing that saves us at all. There is no doubt, in my 
judgment, that if this bill passes—though I do not believe it 
will—within a few years, possibly 10 years, after subsidies 
have been paid for that length of time, the American flag will 
disappear from the seas so far as foreign commerce is con- 
cerned, and we will find ourselves just where we were in 1914. 
The only way to make certain that American ships, owned by 
Americans, flying the American flag, and serving American 
commerce, shall be continued, and that that flag shall wave 
from port to port around the world as the talisman of a world 
commerce, is for the United States to own and operate a suffi- 
cient number of ships to secure protection to our commerce 
through just and reasonable rates and the service which our 
people need in their overseas trade, There is no doubt at all 
but that Great Britain would like to see this shipping bill fail, 
provided the President proceeds, as he indicates in his message 
he may do, to tie up all the ships we own and cease to operate 
a single ship in a single service or over a single route already 
established. 

That is exactly what Great Britain would like to have done; 
but if this bill is not passed, if the Shipping Board will proceed 
as we authorized them in the act of 1920, which is still in force 
and never has been repealed, to operate those ships where they 
are needed, where they can serve our commerce, tie them up 
where they incur losses of a serious character, and wait for the 
time when they can be put out into the trade profitably, but 
hold them and not give them away and pay somebody to take 


them—if they will pursue that policy and continue to operate 
the United States Lines, because it is « profit-making line, as 
I propose to show, so as to serve our overseas trade and build 
up and develop our markets, it will be the saddest day and the 
day of the greatest apprehension and disappointment that ever 
eame to British shipping. That is a thing they do not want. 
They do not care anything about the subsidy. They do not care 
anything about any other process that looks to liquidating these 
ships. They want us to liquidate. What they dread and what 
our competitors everywhere dread is the assurance that this 
Government proposes to own and operate merchant ships in 
sufficient quantity to serve our trade. 

I do not mean that I advocate the Government taking over all 
shipping from individuals, or to discourage private enterprise. 
On the contrary, the very policy which I have outlined, if put 
into effect, would encourage private enterprise, would help indi- 
viduals to build ships and develop trade and privately owned 
shipping. The Government would merely supplement what is 
needed and take care of our people in reference to foreign mar- 
kets and overseas trade. 


Mr. Collins further says: 


Every month of increasing effectiveness in operation seemed to make 
Captain Yates, its managing head, less confident of permanence for the 
great organization he was welding. “ It is safe for a reasonable length 
of time, if it is mediocre,” was his intimate reply to any congratula- 
tions, “Real success will give it too many enemies.” eared in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey Bureau at Washington, he knew the arr 
dangers of any . overlordship upon the office. “I dread the 
bureaucrats more than I do the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion,” he used to say when objection of shipping corporations to it as 
a growing example of Government 8 was repeated to him. His 
whole policy was to make the New York office the autonomous center of 
Government ship operation, responsible to Washington, the division of 
operations of the Shipping Board there, for results, but not for day- 
by-day procedure. 5 

A great seaport not a great national capital was the right seat for 
full and final practical operating authority. At Washington the con- 
cern was and could profitably only be with ship construction and with 
general questions of administration, the relations of the Shipping Board 
with the President, with the two Houses of Congress, th epee 
shipping, with the War Department and the Navy artment, wi 
the contacts that any 8 department must maintain through- 
out the country. ashington was the natural seat of nearly all such 
activities, though as a matter of fact Mr. Schwab finally secured the 
transfer of shipbuilding headquarters offices from Washington to Phila- 
8 because the greatest shipbuilding plant, Hog Island, was there 
and along the Delaware also were the greatest private shipbuilding 
plants of the country. By the same sound reasoning the management 
and operation of ships needed headquarters at New York, the chief 
pert of the country, and management and operation in other ports of 
he country, in Philadelphi ston, Savannah, Newport News, New 
Orleans—everything on the Atlantic and the Gulf or that came around 
to these ports from the Pacific coast and from the Great Lakes—needed 
to be in relation to New York first of all and in relation to Washington 
only eee New York. For more than a year this autonomy 
of the operating office was maintained. It was the principle of Captain 
Yates’s entire administration of the office. But the bureaucrats he 
feared and the private shipping men in the Washington offices sa’ 


w alike 
in this matter. The general accounting office of the Shipping Board 
in Washington insisted upon including the New York office accounts in 


its general mess of records, and so the orderly financial show- 
ing of voran by voyage was lost. The next vitiation came when 
Washington decided along in the summer of 1918 that all other ports 
should shorn from New York, and instead of operating with New 
York and through the New York office to the other functions of 
the Shipping Board in 3 Should report direct to Washington, 
which would then communicate with New York. It was like telling 
ships in convoy to wireless direct to their owners and th 
the ship in case something suddenly hap 
the shipping control committee had elected to function from Was 
ington instead of from New York, where the ships centered. Captain 
Yates protested this shearing away and offered his resignation, but the 
resignation was refused; we were in the middle of the war, and he 
kept at his post. 


Now, what finally happened? This venture was a success. 
Its very success was its undoing. I am showing now that back | 
in 1917 and 1918, as well as all along, the Shipping Board never | 
intended to have the Government operate the ships with any 
degree of permanency or success. 

He said further: 


In the late autumn of 1918 and cumulatively on into the spring of 
1919 announcement was made from Washington that every appoint- | 
ment to a ship must be referred there for approval, that no appoint- 
ment must be considered made, however minor the post to be filled, | 
until Washington had passed on it. It was becoming apparent, too, | 
that no friendliness for the fleet as a fleet existed anywhere, either in 
private shipping offices or in ie Board circles, Incapable it | 
could have been commended and but successful it became 
too formidable an argument for Government ownership and operation, | 
with all the disliked supervisions and comparisons that might mean for 
private companies owning and o reme The President was busy with | 
peace conference plans and could not appealed to. The oad 
that the fleet was doomed seriously discouraged the men at sea in the | 
fleet and their inquiries as to their future were anxious. On January 
21, 1919, Captain Yates sent a letter to the Director of Operations at 
Washington, . J. H. Rossiter, part of which was as follows: 

“Under dates of January 10 and 11 Mr. Hitchcock wired, instruct- 
ing us to take over various steamers from Navy management and re- 
man with „ crews. This was also confirmed by letter on 

7 r. 
a 


anuary 11 (of the — control committee). 
2 8 We immedi made arrangements to p } 


en noti 
ned aboard or as thou 


rovide men 


you will appreciate it is impossible to pick up first-class officers at 
* „„ * As the vessels were practically new it was | 


as 
the last moment, 
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our desire to man them with officers whom we knew were efficient, also 
having in mind, in order to avoid dissention, promotion for the men to 
a better-class vessel. We therefore transferred men from some of the 
smaller steamers under our management, replacing them with others. 
After all arrangements had been made we were advised that the 
steamship Willimantic and the steamship West Kyska would continue 
with ag crew. 

„We also desire to call your attention to the circumstances in con- 
nection with the steamship Sacarappa. We were requested by your 
office to man this vessel, and the necessary arrangements were made 
accordingly and a crew placed aboard. We were informed that the 
steamer had been assigned to the Red Star Line to load from New 
York to Antwerp, and, under instructions from the division of opera- 
tions, the vessel was ordered to this port. Yesterday morning we were 
advised that this assignment had been canceled, and to-day we are 
advised by your office that the ship had been assigned to A. H. Bull 
& Co. for management and operation. In other words, after we had 
— crew aboard and made every arrangement, the vessel was with- 

awn from our management. 

“ Officers and men who had been in our employ for a long time 
were picked by us to man these ships, and most of these men prefer 
to remain with this organization rather than go with private com- 

es. On the other hand, if they do go, it causes dissatisfaction on 
heir part, and, as far as we are concerned, it means that private 
operators are giyen the 8 of the pick of our or: tion, 
which has taken us some time to build up. e are then obliged to fill 
their places with new men with whom we have had no previous ex- 
perience or check as to their efficiency. 

“We fully appreciate that there are a many problems involved 
in the allocation and assignment of vessels; but the officers and crews 
do not Appreciate this, and, after all, the success of the future Ameri- 
can merchant marine, which we all have in mind at the present time, 
ney depends on these men. 

“We have felt that we should call this matter to your attention, 
having in mind that it might be possible to make some arrangement 
whereby Instances of this kind could be avoided in the future.” 

This brought back a 1 reply setting forth the policy the Ship- 
ping Board meant to follow, though there had been no formal minute 
of it in any proceedings, no open announcement of it, no authorization 
of it that had been made public or submitted to Congress. It meant 
the end of the Government civilian fleet and was followed within a 
few days by the resignation of Captain Yates, whose far-sighted policy 
for the fleet had been thus thrown to the discard. 

Captain Yates was an experienced shipping man, a civil engi- 
neer by profession, highly educated and trained, and served in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey for some years as commander 
of vessels and in the field work and was in charge of this busi- 
ness in New York by direction of the Shipping Board. 

Now, listen to this reply from Mr. Rossiter, director of opera- 
tions for the Shipping Board: 

„, it is the declared policy of the Shipping Board to assign 
all its tonnage to private concerns, both for o tion and management, 
as rapidly as possible. This with the view of building up and assistin 
acre enterprise in organization for the increased American merchan 
marine. 

In view of this fact, direct management of ships from the New York 
office of the Division of Operations must be considered only an emer- 
ency measure, and assignment of ships to that office for management 
fs only temporary and to be terminated as rapidly as these ships can be 
assigned for private management. 

It should be the policy of your office, in conformity with the policy 
of the board, to assist officers and men who have been directly in the 
employ of the Shipping Board to posts with private companies and 
explain to them the policy of the board in order to prevent dissatis- 
action. 

Just think of that. There is an order issued by the director 
of operations of the Shipping Board to the official in charge 
of the New York office and this great civilian fleet which he 
has been trying to build up, that— 

It is the policy of the board to assign all its tonnage to private 
concerns, both for operation and management, as rapidly as possible. 
This with the view of building up and assisting private enterprise 
in organization for the increased merchant marine. 

That was the policy back in 1918. It has been the policy 
ever since. How could we ever hope to succeed under such 
conditions as that? No matter what the men in charge of 
the ships did in order to increase business and to build up 
trade and to make a success of their undertaking, here they 
were on notice all the time that the policy was simply an 
emergency measure, that they would be expected to help pri- 
vate enterprise, really, on every occasion to serve private en- 
terprise, and that they must yield every kind of advantage that 
they might gain by efficiency and energy and skill in order 
that private shipping might ultimately be in command of the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Collins concludes: 


That letter really formally marked the end of the Government 
civilian fleet and the beginning of a policy, informally and rapidly 
put into action late in 1918, to prevent a successful Government- 
owned, Government-managed, and Government-operated fleet from 
being in evidence as a working possibility in devising permanent 
maritime policy. The unexpected slump in shipping business came 
and the Government was the owner of four-sevenths of the tonnage 
afloat under the United States flag, so that it was not so easy as 
had been hastily assumed for private eis corporations to take 
possession of e whole field again, but the great fleet laboriously 
organized to a position of complete competence was at least out of 
the way. 


Now, that is an illustration of what has been done in the 
past and it shows also what has been the continued policy 
and effort up to the present time, and yet we are told that the 


Government can not efficiently and successfully operate mer- 
chant ships. 

After this was brought to my attention, which only con- 
firmed what I had before every reason to believe had been the 
policy and course with reference to Government operation, I 
became absolutely convinced that there never had been any 
purpose or effort made by the Government to operate success- 
fully the ships. 

The present board by its own admissions and record makes 
a showing that it never intended that the Government should 
own and operate ships except temporarily and to as limited an 
extent as possible. Whatever has been accomplished in the 
way of approaching public satisfaction has been done in spite 
of their plans. 

Another correspondent expresses this view: 


Now, what will the poes of the subsidy bill mean? First, the 
tying up of possibly all of our 1,200 freight vessels, which are the 
real backbone of any merchant marine, for no private company will 
take over a losing proposition. 


This is his conclusion regarding the results if the bill is en- 
acted into law: 


Second. The grabbing of all our fine 1 vessels which are 
now earning revenues and in addition will draw large amounts from 
the Government. and toward this end certain of the heads of the 
Shipping Board have 8 laid 2 along with certain shipping 
men who are pushing the bill, and if there are not enough plums to go 
around then money will be borrowed from the Government at 2 

cent interest to build more fast passenger vessels that will participate 
in the subsidy. Third, the Government will have to either destroy 
the freight vessels. soap them, or maintain a force to look after 
them, There will have to be a large accounting force to distribute 
funds to the various steamship companies and vessels. 


The writer further says: 


Under the subsidy bill the George Washington will draw from the 
Government approximately $500,000 per annum in addition to the enor- 
mous revenues shown, while the freight ships can only draw at the very 
most—figuring 220 days at sea during the year—$11,000; or, in other 
words, a first-class ht vessel will draw from the Government in a 
year less than she is now losing on one single voyage, while the Levia- 
than can draw as much as $3,000,000. 

* 5 > . . * s 

Another example, the steamship Minnekahda, of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Co., a subsidiary company of the International Mercantile Marine, 
a British-owned vessel, partially, under American registery, will draw 
more money on this one vessel from the subsidy than the Pacific Mail 
will draw on all 11 of their vessels, and the Pacific Mail is a pure 
American steamship company. 

$ . * . > * * 

Can any reasonable man think that our merchant marine can become 
dependent on fifty million or more of the ploa money for a number 
of years and then be dropped flat and still hold up? No; because a 
subsidy places a premium on waste, extravagance, careless operation, 
while to let the steamship companies go after their own profits as other 
classes of business, forces economy, thrift, ingenuity, and bard work to 
survive in competition. 


He continues: 


I am not considering the question of whether this is a raid on the 
United States Treasury or not, but simply whether it will be a benefit 
or a detriment to our merchant marine, and I can without hesitation 
say I feel sure it will be the greatest blow to a real substantial mer- 
chant marine and shipping industry of any legislation that could 
possibly be concocted, because it turns our steamship men into a bunch 
of swag grabbers, and the ones who are not in on the loot are forced 
out of business altogether. 

The United States Lines and the Panama Line are two Government- 
owned lines and both are mak money, while all the private lines 
that are handling our vessels are losing for the Government—not them- 
selves—millions. Why not either operate the vessels for the people 
and by the people, sell them outright and let the purchasers compete 
with foreign shipping, assisted by sane shipping laws, or, if we must 
turn them over to private companies, do so on bareboat charter and 
not continue to encourage American shipping men to look for their 

rofits from the pockets of American taxpayers rather than from the 
legitimate profits made on the carriage of cargo and passengers in 


competition with other nations, who have no better shi not as 
, for most of ours burn oil—have not as good crews, though ours 
are paid a very little more, and have no better facilities, though they 


have better shipping laws, and that is their sole advantage. 
I have discussed this bill with the heads of various departments 
who really know the shipping business and are familiar with the bill, 
and they all agree that the bill will work contrary to the real purpose 
Congress and the people think it is intended. 
s s * * . * * 
There are certain routes on which we run our vessels, which ha 
been a dead loss to us, and certain private American steamship “one 
anies have offered to take over these runs with their own vessels, 
but for reasons better known to those higher up these offers have 
been declined, viz: Black Diamond Steamship Co. operates vessels to 
European ports at heavy loss, the Luckenback Steamship Co. offered 
to take over this run. 


That illustrates some ways in which mistakes are being 
made in reference to this matter. 
I haye an interesting letter from another correspondent who 


states: 

It appears that in shifting of vessels from one operator the crews 
are almost invariably changed, offering no inducement or incentive to 
the crews to keep their vessels in good condition. These changes have 
been made shortly before sailing, giving the new crews insufficient 
1 to get familiar with the condition of the machinery, ete., 
resulting in breakdowns, towage. interrupted schedules and worse 
than all a bad reputation for the ship with shippers. This could 
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_ and should have been prevented and remedied zi the 2 Board 
itself. Their reason for not doing so, so I am info that they 
want the managing nt to have a “free hand.” erefore, this 
ma is not properly le to Go operation but a lack 


Suggestions have been put forward from time to time of devising 
a bonus schedule for officers and crew as an inducement to economical 
-eperation—these have likewise been rejected on the ground that the 
board expected to abandon its operations. 


This is a pertinent suggestion which any intelligent, well- 
informed citizen would feel is worth considering, and the 
people of this country are thinking about that. 


How can it be said, then, that these ships are being operated as 
economically as possible under Government supervision? This an- 
nouncement and repeated assertion on the part of the board itself that 
it proposed to abandon its operations has tended to discredit it with 
business men, who desire something permanent and ban tana to 
assure them of proper service. The shippers of the world would be 
glad to do business with us if, in their own hearts, they felt that the 
service would be permanent and dependable. The reports of Shipping 
Board foreign ‘agents emphasize this fact. 

There is no reason why a bonus scheme could not be made workable 
for officers and crews as an inducement to economy. The Shipping 
Bosrd ‘has established similar schemes to induce operators to save 
money. I refer to allowances made to ships for stores and food con- 
sumption. Capt. W. E. Griffith, manager of the operating d tment, 
an ex-shipmaster of considerable experience, could, if permitted and 
free from the influences prevailing in the board, give valuable informa- 
tion on this matter. 

It ‘be broadly stated as true that our losses have been due more 
to a failure of the board to exercise its authority than to its exercise 
of that power. : 


He says further: 


I am inclosing herewith clipping from the New York Herald of 
January 29 showing how the — ships are profiting by present 
exchange rates. The object and purpose of the subsidy bill, as claimed 
by its proponents, is to equalize operating costs between American 

ips and British ships. How are ‘they gine to equalize so as to en- 
able American ships to meet German, ish, and other maritime 
nations’ competition? It is obvious that they have embarked upon a 
roud that leads to an impossible end. y 


That clipping says: 


The announcement that the big German steamship companies—the 
North German Lloyd and the Hamburg American Line—are to redeem 
on ril 1 bends that 5 brought about $25,000,000 for about 
$8,500, on the basis of 28. marks to the dollar, serves to bring into 
sharp relief the 
owners of countr with depreciated currencies. 


Of course a subsidy can not be provided that will equalize 
such a difference as that in the value of the dollar. 
My correspondent continues: 


Capt. Daniel A. J. Sullivan, last fall before a convention of the 
American Naval Architects and neers in New York, bluntly 
told shipowners that more efficiency the conduct of their business 
would place them on a par with their foreign rivals in point of 
operating costs "—quoting from the New York Herald. 

A closer study of efficiency methods, he said, would develop valu- 
able data which could be placed in the hands of the shipmaster, and 
he should be made directly responsible for ‘economical operation and 
encouraged by a bonus system. This scheme has been employed by 
the Swedes and Norwegians with marked success. 

s * 


* -> s 


Again referring to the “econo: ” of the present administration 

rd, you might profitably ask why they had the barge 

8 ca trom the Azores in December, 1921, resulting in the 
stran 


Manatee 
board of 06. 
§2 


* * 


This is somewhat in line with what happened back in 1918. and 
this correspondent especially emphasizes what I have already 
mentioned that they can not expect to succeed or to make money 
or to avoid losses in operating ships so long as they are doing it 
not as a going business, but as a temporary emergency matter, 
with notice to all the world that they prepose to throw it up and 
quit just as soon as they can get somebody to take the ships off 
their hands. 

The Senater from Minnesota intimates that politics of a parti- 
gan character is promoting these opposed to this bill. I candidly 
believe that a majority of Senators are opposed to the bill, but, 
considering the majority of 22 on the Senators side, it would 
seem unwarranted to address his appeal to this side as if all the 
opposition existed here and no support. 

He says a vote against this bill means a vote to scrap our ships. 
I have great respect for his judgment and confidence in his sin- 
cerity, but as in the case of any conscientious, capable man his 
conclusions will be erroneous if his premises are wrong, and his 
premises will likely be wrong if he has been misled as to the 
facts—if he has failed to get them all before him. I apprehend 
the Senator has reached a hasty conclusion based upon an in- 
complete examination of all the facts. For instance, if I own a 


eat advantage in competitive operation given ship- 


vessel and decline to sell it for about one-third its real value under 
a contract by which I would have agreed to pay the purchaser 
annually many thousand dollars, depending upon the size and 
speed of the vessel, to operate her for à period of 10 years, which 
he might have extended for 5 years more, I do not thereby lose 
or destroy my vessel; I still have the vessel to use, enjoy, charter, 
or sell as my interest may determine. If I decide to sell the 
vessel in the instance stated, then I would not only lose her, but 
bind myself to pay out a certain annual benefit to the pur- 
chaser, Furthermore, if I keep my vessel I am relieved of that 
obligation and burden, and I have the vessel to dispose of or 
employ as I see fit so long as she lives. 

I can tie her up if no one wants her, or I can put her in 
service as conditions warrant. In the first instance, if I sell 
her, she is worse than scrap, because she carries with her a 
towline on my purse for 15 years. In the instance when I hold 
her she is still mine and is not scrapped at all, but is available 
for service when needed. 

I can very well see how those who have a selfish interest to 
serve—those who get some benefits under a bill like this—should 
make every effort to have it passed, and those are about the 
only people who are lobbying here and bringing pressure to bear 
on the administration and Congress to have it passed. 

It is reported, for instance, that the marine engineers, num- 
bering 22,000, have withdrawn from the American Federation of 
Labor because that organization opposes the bill. The ship- 
builders, some of them, believe it will help them. The ship 
‘operators believe it will help them. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, composed of large manufacturers, think it will 
help them, and they are for it. They opposed the building of 
the ships. They have always opposed steps leading to the 
first thing to be done in the way of establishing an American 
merchant marine—getting the ships. Now they want to turn 
over the ships to private enterprise and have the Government 
discontinue its operation and cease to own the ships. That or- 
ganization is mainly an aggregation of large manufacturers, 
and they favored the high protective tariff bill, the latest mon- 
strosity of that kind, known as the Fordney-McCumber bill, 
which provides that whenever repairs are made in a foreign 
country on any American ships the owner must add 50 per cent 
of the cost of those repairs to his taxes in this country. He 
must pay 50 per cent of the cost of the repairs into the Treasury 
of the United States under the tariff act which we passed last 
year. That is a distinct handicap to American shipping. It 
means a tremendous burden on the American shipowner. He 
must either have all his repair work done in American yards 
at the prices which prevail here, or if he is obliged to have 
any of it done in foreign yards, he must add 50 per cent to 
the cost of it in the way of a tax upon that amonnt of expendi- 
ture. Repairs are very important on all these ships. They 
can not all be done in American yards. With any shipowner the 
item of repairs is the chief, the primary, source of expense and 
outgo, and that has to be watched very carefully. These people 
were in favor of that tariff bill which puts that additional 
handicap and burden on American shipping, and I am not sur- 
prised that they favor the ship subsidy bill. 

Foreign interests have no objection to this bill. What for- 
eign interests want to see accomplished is for the United States 
to go out of the shipping business. What disturbs foreign in- 
terests is the ownership and operation by the Government. The 
sooner you can dispose of your ships, cease to own them, and 
quit operating, the more you please foreign interests. That is 
the thing to be accomplished by this bill. as alleged by its sup- 
porters. It gets rid of the ships. It gets rid of the Shipping 
Board. ‘That does not bring many tears to my eyes. My plan 
would be to turn over these ships to the United States Lines and 
to the Panama Steamship Line, in such proportions as might ‘be 
determined to be wise as to passenger and cargo ships, and let 
these organizations take charge of them. If you want to get 
rid of the Shipping Board, another suggestion is, you can en- 
large somewhat the Transportation Bureau in the Department 
of Commerce, and let that bureau get together a force of com- 
petent men and a sufficient organization to handle the ships. 

Tf the Shipping Board wants to bid us good by, God-speed! It 
was never intended, however. that the Shipping Board should 
be abolished now, even if the ships are to be sold. There is 
work for them to do. 1 have tried to point that out in previous 
addresses here. There is plenty of work for the Shipping Board 
to do; but if they are determined that they are going to resign 
or quit, there are ways of surviving that great catastrophe. 
We can do one of the things that I mentioned, or we can do 
another thing: We can apportion these ships that are idle, add 
to them those that are losing money, if there are such, stop 
this “colossal loss” spoken of so proudly by the Shipping 
Board, tie up more of the ships, and then distribute them to the 
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20 or 21 or 22 harbors and ports along the Atlantic and the 
Gulf and the Pacific, where they have a sufficient depth of 
fresh water in which the ships can be anchored, taken care of, 
and preserved. 

Apportion to these different ports these vessels that need to 
be tied up in order to avoid loss, and see that three or four of 
them in each port are kept in condition so that they may be 
put into service on a week’s notice. Take care of them, keep 
them up so that they can sail on a week’s notice, and as com- 
merce revives, as business escapes from this period of intense 
depression, demand for ships will appear and the ships will be 
wanted and needed, and as they are called for they can be put 
into service. In the meantime we have them. The expense of 
taking care of them is almost nominal. It will not cost over 
$10,000,000 or $12,000,000 a year to care for all these ships 
in this way and keep up ready for service at least 10 per cent 
of them; and they are there, available to serve the needs of this 
country in their overseas trade, to carry their supplies, to bring 
to them the things they need, and to respond to the demand 
which will develop as conditions become more normal and light 
again begins to break for the future. 

There are various ways of handling this situation that are 
perfectly feasible, keeping in mind that we are not compelled 
to dispose of these ships. We are not in the position of a 
debtor who is forced to dispose of his property. The act of 
1920 says we shall not dispose of them as if we were forced to 
sell them; we shall sell them only as a prudent business man 
would dispose of his property. Who ever heard of a prudent 
business man undertaking to dispose of his assets at a time 
when there was no market, when there was no demand? 
Granting that there are no purchasers now for ships, why do 
you insist that we must now sell our ships? Any prudent 
business man would hold his property in those ecireumstances 
until the demand was created or developed. That demand is 
bound to come. We need about eight or ten million tons of mer- 
chant shipping to carry 50 per cent of our overseas commerce. 

Everybody concedes that who knows anything about the sub- 
ject. We have only about 3,000,000 tons in operation. There 
will be demand for the remaining 6,000,000. or 7,000,000 tons of 
this shipping we own now. There is no demand for it at this 
time. That demand is bound to come, and the sensible thing 
to do is not to give away our property, and, in addition to prac- 
tically giving it way, pay somebody an annual amount to take it 
off our hands. This bill provides for a permanent appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 in one instance, and it provides for various 
other indirect benefits in various other respects that I need not 
take time now to relate. 

Under this policy then is to be taken from the Treasury 
ebery year the annual tonnage dues now forming part of the 
general revenue, about $4,000,000, and 10 per cent of customs re- 
ceipts, estimated at $42,500,000, thus necessitating other direct 
taxation on the people equal to the amount thus taken. Ship- 
owners will receive $4,000,000 without adding a ship or purchas- 
ing a single Shipping Board vessel. Not interfering with private 
business, which some people stress so much, may be carried too 
far. It may be carried to such an extent that it would prevent 
people from having sufficient food in a land where food prod- 
ucts rot in the fields. It may force them to suffer for lack of 
fuel with wood and coal within a few miles of them. It may 
oblige them to do without shelter when good lumber is burned 
at the mills. It may paralyze all means of distribution where 
production is abundant. It may shut off production where 
the means of distribution are sufficient. I conceive it to be 
worse for the country to be without carriers than for the Govern- 
ment to own and operate the conveyers of our commerce, 

There has been some comment to the effect that certain great 
business interests support this measure, and it has undoubtedly 
met with the favor of a good many newspapers, apparently. 
It is conceivable that an advertising fund of over a million 
dollars, furnished by Congress, adroitly used by an expert, can 
be very effective in securing publicity of the kind desired. A 
paid advertisement placed in newspapers will produce returns, 
The opponents of this bill have had no such fund, no means of 
conducting a propaganda campaign; and grounds of their oppo- 
sition, their reasons, their facts, and arguments receive gener- 
ally but little space, where any at all is given. They have no 
interest behind them but the public interest, which is slow to 
develop in the absence of the means of reaching the public. 
The old saying applies, that what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. But it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
public is in ignorance of what is proposed and what is hap- 

ing. 
mi have here a statement from- the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, by Mr. Gray Silver, Washington representative, re- 


citing that at the annual convention of the American Bureau 
Federation this resolution was passed: 


Inasmuch as it has been the general policy of this county to sub- 
Sidize railroads by land grants, bonds, and granting special privileges; 
manufacturers by a protective tariff, and it is now proposed by those 
in charge of our general policy to subsidize our shipping interests. by 
the payment to them of a bonus. for all of which the consuming publie 
must foot the bill; we emphatically protest against the continuance. of 
a policy that has become confiscatory instead of protective. 


I have a letter here from Mr. T. C. Atkeson, Washington rep- 
resentative of the National Grange, in which he sets forth a 
copy of a telegram furnished by the master of the Washington 
State Grange, Mr. A. S. Goss, in reference to the ship subsidy 
bill, as follows: 

Westex L. Joxxs: 

Have just read your statement of December 12 that ship subsidy will 

help farmer more than any other class. Since the farmers. are prac- 


tically certain that this is the oposite of the truth, I would appreciate 
n 


e from you for publication showing on what you base your state 


A. S. Goss, 
e Master Washington State Grange. 


T could furnish other expressions from similar sources of 
opposition to this bill. 


I have a press statement, dated Indianapolis, Ind., February 
7, to this effect: 
SUBSIDY BILL DENOUNCED. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IX., February 7.—After Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, had addressed. the board of gov- 
ernors of the- International Allied Printing Trades Association, in ses- 
sion here, denouncing especially the contract feature of the ship sub- 
sidy bill, the board adopted a resolution indorsing the Federation's 
stand against the subsidy bill. 

* * . Ld . * Ld 


Every farmers’ organization in the country that I know of has 
expressed itself as opposed to this legislation. The Middle 
West Merchant Marine Committee reported resolutions which 
appear to have been adopted at the second annual meeting of 
the committee, held at Milwaukee, Wis., Novebmer 27, 1922, 
that committee representing 90 of the leading commercial or- 
ganizations in 17 States, formed for the purpose of getting the 
producers and consumers ef the Middle West in direct and un- 
trammeled touch with the consumers and producers of all other 
countries. 

I ask that these resolutions may be inserted as an appendix 
to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nicuotson in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 1.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a communication here from a gen- 
tleman in the Northwest who has made a great study of this 
metter, Mr. C. C. Gilliland. He says: 


I believe in subsidies if necessary, but I want to know when a loss is 
realized where the money went; and I believe in subsidies if — 4 
and fairly administered so that the North and the South, the Bast an 
the West, will all be treated alike. The present bill before Congress 
is not 1 a subsidy bill; it is masquerading under false colors.” 
Because of the vicious conditions contained therein, it is my opinion 
that tf passed it will mean the absolute destruction of our merchant 
ceria and which will also deprive us of our Naval Reserve and trans- 
port ships. 


That is an expression from a thinker, a patriotic citizen, 
which I think is worthy of consideration. 

In addition to that, Mr. C. E. Bell, of Hillsboro, Ohio, under 
date of December 15, 1922, speaking about some of the diffi- 
culties shippers have and bearing on the question of the effort 
to make Government operation a success, said: 


To-day, as a result of an agreement on the part of what is known as 
the Atlantic conference, of which the Shipping Board is a part, the 
rate from New York to Rio de Janeiro is $11 per ton, while freight 
has been carried on an open rate from ampura to Rio de Janeiro for 
$4 per ton. The Shipping Board some months ago had a boat in 
the Hamburg-Rio trade and carried freight for $4.50 ye ton, at the 
same time demanding $10 per ton from New York to Rio, so that the 
American taxpayer made good the deficit on the Hamburg-Rio boat for 
the benefit of the German manufacturer. 

The Shipping Board said if we had freight for Rio they would be 
glad to make a satisfactory rate, and, as we had a carload going there, 
we asked them to name a rate, and through their representative we 
were quoted $10 per ton, but told them we would be unable to use that 
rate as our agent in New York already had a rate of $8 per ton on a 
Shipping Board boat. 

The Shipping Board also claims that this country is at a disadvan- 
tage because of return cargoes from Mexico, Central and South America, 
but as a matter of record the reports show that this country exports 
and imports from those countries a higher percentage than does any 
European country. 


He attaches a statement giving the freight rates and the busi- 
ness between these countries. I think it worth while to ask 
to have the statement attached as a part of my remarks, 
There is some valuable information in it. 


10911 (from). 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
Distribution of February shipments, 1922, of coffee from Santos. 


Bales of wool from Uruguay, October 1, 1921-February 28, 1922. 
Bales. 


Rit oly eee Sina, A ad We wk Pe Rees 16, 502 
Wnited Stateq TTT 19, 962 
United Kingdom 2, 455 


January shipments of coffee from Rio de Janeiro. 


reer i a a stot = 
New ore ———2—᷑::: 


Aer iaa „T 
Hin ũ9Q½ T— —ͤꝛ 


1 May to December. 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 18, 400 | There is no question, Mr. President, but that there has been 
P A EEOSE EET -ZII 2.521 | a falling off of overseas commerce, necessitating the tying up 


of ships everywhere. It is not expected that that will con- 
tinue. Germany is building fast, and other countries are keep- 
ing up their merchant shipping. 
In the New York Times of December 31, 1922, I find this 
statement with reference to foreign trade: 
[From the New York Times, December 31, 1922.] 
FOREIGN TRADE OF THE COUNTRY, 


In all the calculations for the future the country’s foreign trade comes 
up as an important element. Despite the allurement of the promises of 
capturing far-off markets, the fact remains that those which were the 
best before the war still remain so. Canada, Mexico, and Cuba on this 
continent and the countries of central and western Europe are the ones 
which take most of American products. In pre-war days Europe took 
from one-half to two-thirds of all this country’s exports, and for the 
first nine months of this 575 more than one-half of them went thither, 
On the other side of the ledger there has been some change. European 
countries, which used to send here about one-half of the total ca dag 
sent this year less than one-third. Cotton and certain foodstufts are 
the big items in the exports to Europe. Of the latter, a considerable 
poran comes under the head of charitable contributions. Of cotton, 
t is well known that much more would he taken if the European coun- 
tries could pay for it. There would also be less need of charitable relief 
from this country if certain European countries could be made self- 
supporting by g enabled to ship their products here in exchange, 
At present financial conditions in all the countries on the Continent are 
at their ebb. The next few months are bound to show a betterment in 
this respect, because it is im; ible for present conditions to continue 


Wool from Uruguay for the months October, November, and December. 


Liverpool to Rio de Janeiro 
Hamburg to Rio de Janeiro eee 
New York to Rio de Janeiro. 


pope 


E 


— 


Robes BEBE EBNER 
88883 SRSSSSSSR8 


CORDES SSW 


aoa 
125 


1 30 shillings, much longer. Some modus vivendi will have to be established in order 
oad to escape chaos. 
Exports end imports. STATISTICS ARE TOO BELATED. 
BRAZIL. Not very long ago Secretary Hoover was quoted as expressing the 
opinion of a v favorable shift in the foreign commerce of this 


Ger- country. This was based on the statements of imports and exports 
many. of a single month and was speedily shown to be erroneous. The 
other day Mr. Hoover was again the authority for statements 
of a similar kind made to Pr ent Harding. He was reported as 
saying that both imports and exports had been increasing since the 
new tariff went into effect and as reiterating his belief that the 
invisible exports" might soon result in causing exports of gold. 
The data for these statements are not available, No official tear 

e 


Year. 


1913 (to) ——( ness 


of this ver, 
VENEZUELA. in detail, for October were published. On mber 12 the complete 
British im 


y agai 
1914 (to). Hoover's conclusions are based on hope rather than on reality. 


That is an important statement in connection with what 
we have seen as bearing on the point. 

In Commerce Reports of January §, 1923, there is a 
statement by the Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
+ No reports. +6 months, mestic Commerce concerning the foreign trade situation, which 


1923. 
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I would like to have inserted as a part of my remarks as an 
appendix, The article appears on page 72 and is entitled 
“Survey of Industrial and Economic Conditions at the End 
of 1922.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix 2.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. There was another article in the New 
York Times of January 7, 1923, which I would like to have 
inserted as a part of my remarks. It deals somewhat with 
the tariff situation and bears upon the thought that there 
are ways of helping an American merchant marine without 
paying out subsidies from the of the country. 
There are also ways of hurting the American merchant 
marine. I mentioned awhile ago the provision in the tariff 
law about adding 50 per cent to the cost of repairs made in 
foreign yards. That tariff law further affects our volume 
of trade, and there can be no question about it. The state- 
ment in the New York Times refers to that situation. With 
reference, for instance, to one item, it is said: 

Dealers have been taken to task by customers because of higher 
prices asked and have had to do much explaining. One State as- 
sociation of retail dry goods men is sending to its membe for 
their use in connection with this, a letter written “by one the 
largest manufacturers and importers of gloves in New York City.” 

It shows the duty imposed in the tariff bill on gloves, where 
there is one manufacturing concern in one county in one State 
of the United States, as given here, to be as follows: The old 
duty on certain kinds was $2 and the new duty $6.20; the old 
duty on certain other kinds $2.25, new duty $7; on some other 
kinds the old duty was $2.25, the new duty $8.20; on some other 
kind, 16-button Seville, for instance, the old duty was $4.75 
and the new duty $13.80; on 20-button overseam the old duty 
was $5.70 and the new duty $22. To the rates just cited as 
new rates there is added an item of 1.1 per cent exportation tax. 

This case is one of many which caused high-tariff men to 
gnash their teeth in impotent rage when asked to explain their 
favorite theory that the foreigner pays the tariff. I ask to 
have that article inserted in the Record as an appendix to my 
remarks, together with an article entitled “‘ How the tariff law 
operates“ and still another article entitled The vicious circle.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Appendix 3, Appendix 4, and Appendix 5.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I mentioned the fact that 
it would cost comparatively little to keep these ships, to keep 
them tied up as they are or distributed to the different ports, 
as I have suggested. I have some information that they are 
not properly painted and the machinery is not properly leaded 
and tallowed. That, of course, ought to be looked after. It 
would be a crying shame to have them go down and depreciate 
in value, when it is perfectly easy to keep them reasonably 
preserved. A foreigner would take care of his property, and 
when there was a call to put it into service the owner would 


‘get an engineer and the captain and mate on board and put it | 


in shape, test it out, and sail. While we take our ship for 


instance, that needs repairs out to a dry dock and there have | 
it repaired and spend $25,000 or $30,000, the foreigner would | 


have the crew and the people in charge of the ship do most of 
the work. 

We can learn all that by experience. We have been making 
progress. Mr. Lasker stated in the hearings before the Sub- 
‘committee on Appropriations of the House, considering the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill: 

I believe that the operation of the present Shipping Board is the best 
operation ever made by any business department of Government. 

Then he went on to say: 


In the face of the way the fleet had deteriorated and the decline of 
2 et og if it had not been for this particular ry) Board, and 
yini its operations through the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 

aatend 0 05 the 47656050 Shipping ard having cut a loss of from 
$11,000,000 to 0,000 a 9 down to $4,000 a month and 
„still keep the — — going, the losses would have been kept up and 
‘probably increased. 


That is a statement to the effect that the board is growing 
more and more efficient and putting into force more and more 
economy from time to time. That would indicate that this is 
no time to be discouraged about Government operation. 

Furthermore, in another statement Mr. Lasker said they have 
now got the overhead down from some $16,000,000 a year to 
about $7,500,000. There is every reason to believe from Mr. 
Lasker’s own statement that, so far from proving Government 
operation impossible, he is able to demonstrate that it is en- 
tirely feasible, entirely practical, and that the board is all the 
while getting upon a seunder and better basis. 

There was an item which appeared in the Washington Star 
of December 31, 1922, entitled “Shipping Board acts to cut 


insurance cost in half.” They were proceeding in that direc- 
tion, and that is another very commendable thing to do, to 
reduce the losses. The losses stated, for the purpose of influ- 
encing the passage of this bill, to be $50,000,000 are quite dif- 
ferently stated on other occasions. 

In a statement called No. 487, July 24, 1922, which I happen 
to have at hand, it is said: 


The next — — of outlay <— 8 on voyage Carrer for May— 
overhead, repairs, and insurance—was $376. 84. In June 


for time income exceeded on , the excess of income are 
ow * amounting to $204,531.75. This rovement is due partil. 
the increase in passenger revenues, which for the month of Jane 


showed an excess of income over outlay—excluding overhead, rep: 
and insurance—of $354,630.78, which is an improvement of $137, 251.65 65 
over the preceding month. 

Since then that has been decreased. I ask to have that state- 
ment put in the Recorp as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 

(See Appendix 53.) 

Mr. FLETCHER, That all bears on the question of the losses 
and, as I have before shown, the testimony before the committee 
indicated the losses would not exceed $3,000,000 a month, that in 
many months less than that. This statement to which I have 
just referred shows that the losses have not nearly approached 
$50,000,000 a year. 

Now, Mr. President, a moment ago I was proceeding to dwell 
on the repair problem. There has been some boast on the part 
of the Shipping Board with reference to economies effected by 
reducing wages and reducing the number of men. I am very 
much impressed with the thought that that is not real economy. 
To economize by reducing the pay of skilled men is false econ- 
omy. The real question of economy is missed entirely. In that 
connection I wish to refer to an article which was published in 
the Seaman of January, 1922, by Mr. Andrew Furuseth, which 
is entitled “ Reduction of crews means increase of cost.” I ask 
to haye that article inserted in the Record at the close of my 
remarks as an appendix. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

(See Appendix 6.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. This issue of The Seaman carries a 
striking illustration also. I wish I could put the illustration 
into the Recorp, but the rules of the Senate do not allow it. 
It shows “The repair shops deyouring the merchant marine,” 
and the comment is: 

The repair shops on shore and insufficient or inefficient crews on 


If there be no objection, it is 


board 5 represent a system of mismanagement which is certain to 
ares rly the complete wrecking of any merchant marine te which 
it is applied. 


The illustration shows a ship with a serpent leading out to 
boiler scalers and boiler makers; another one leading out to 
electricians and blacksmiths; another to sailmakers and rig- 
gers; another to longshoremen and hoisters; another to carpen- 
ters and painters; another to pipe fitters and machinists; and 
over all are hovering vultures representing the International 
Shipping Federation (Ltd.), the I. W. W., and the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association; all indicating the enemies of 
American shipping. It is a very graphic illustration, but, of 
course, I can not ask to have it inserted in the Recorp, but I 
have asked that the article by Mr. Furuseth, who is thoroughly 
well informed on this whole subject, be printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

My contention is that there is no reason whatever for the 
showing that Government operation is a costly experiment and 
has proven to be a failure, and therefore is not further to be 
thought of. 

In that connection I offer and ask to have printed as an ap- 
pendix at the end of my remarks a couple of short editorlals 
from the Titusville Star-Advocate bearing on that particular 


point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See Appendix 7.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. Here is the Ferson. The Master said to 
Simon, “ Put out into the deep and let your nets down for a 
draft.” 

The idea was they were fishing along the shore, taking no 
risks, making no serious effert, where there were no fish, Con- 
sequently they caught nothing. Simon answered. Master, we 
toiled all night and took nothing.“ Of course, they were half- 


hearted, indifferent, expecting the fish to come to them instead 
of going after them. But “when they had done as directed they 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes, and Simon and James and 
John were amazed.” 

What the Shipping Board should have dene and should yet 
do, is Put out into the deep.” 


If they made an earnest effort 
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with a sincere purpose and a genuine determination to succeed 
in a great business enterprise they would get returns in the 
establishment of an American merchant marine. 

Mr. President, it has been recently asserted that the Panama 
Steamship Co. as a Government enterprise has suffered heavy 
losses and that there have been serious deficits, particularly for 
the last year. Heretofore in discussing this bill I referred to 
the success of the Panama Steamship Line as an evidence of 
what could be done under Government operation. I was taken 
to task about that by the New York Tribune and the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. The New York Tribune in its issue of Decein- 
ber 12, 1922, undertakes to say: 

The Panama Railroad Steamship Co., which, with the Panama Rail- 
road, is owned by the War Department, had a net deficit during the 
fiscal year ended June 80 of $587,332.45, according to the annual re- 
port made public 8 his re compares with a loss last year 
of $700,810.22. The company attributes the poor showing to the de- 
pression that has affected al shipping industries and particularly to 
the rate war, waged between the United Fruit Co. and the Shipping 
Board service operated by the Clyde Line. 

This company is the one to which Senator FLETCHER, of Florida, in 
his mman report on the ship subsidy bill, referred to as an instance 
of profitable operation under Government year He advocated 
turning over the entire fleet to the Panama Line and the United States 
Line, which is operated directly by the Shipping Board, as an alterna- 
tive to a subsidy. 

The editorial then proceeds to compare the losses, and so forth. 

The New York Tribune also had an editorial in its issue of 
December 13, 1922, which was entitled“ Thrifty Spendthrifts,” 
referring to what it calls the record of the Panama Steamship 
Line. Mr, Phillip Manson, of New York, wrote a communica- 
tion to the editor of the Tribune dated December 16, 1922, and 
also another one dated January 5, 1923. I have never seen 
those communications published, and I doubt if they ever were 
published. I have, however, the permission of Mr. Manson to 
use them in any way I see fit, and I ask to have the two com- 
munications by Mr. Manson to the editor of the New York 
Tribune printed in the Recor» at the close of my remarks and as 
a part thereof. They completely answer the critics of Govern- 
ment operation. I need not reiterate what Mr. Manson so con- 
clusiyvely sets forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is so ordered. 

(See Appendixes 8 and 9.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. The communications give the facts. Mr. 
Manson has been a student of this subject for a long while; he 
has kept up with the hearings and all the developments in and 
out of Congress, and also with the reports which have been 
made by the officials of the departments, and he knows what he 
is talking about. He expresses himself rather plainly, and, 
perhaps, rather too strongly at times in characterizing represen- 
tations which haye been made by people in and out of Congress. 
As to those portions of his communications I need not commit 
inyself one way or the other, but I have no hesitation in indors- 
ing the facts stated by him and the soundness of his arguments 
and the logic of his reasoning. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Florida a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Are there attacks in those let- 
ters upon the good faith and motives of Members of Congress? 

Mr. FLETOHER. Oh, no; they contain nothing of that sort. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not think the Senator 
would put a letter of that character in the RECORD. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I know the temper of Mr. 
Manson and the character of the language he uses, not only 
when he is testifying but also in letters which I have seen, and 
I wondered whether he could write letters of the length the 
Senator indicates without attacking the integrity of Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER, No. These communications do not under- 
take to question anybody's motives. They simply represent 
efforts on the part of Mr. Manson to correct statements made by 
the Tribune as to the facts which developed in the hearings 
and as shown by the reports of the Panama Steamship Co. He 
has, I think, no comment to make regarding any differences with 
Members of Congress. I haye read over the communications, 
and I do not find anything in them which the Senator could 
regard as objectionable in that respect. 

We are not, of course, confined to the views of others or the 
arguments of others, but here is a report of the board of di- 
rectors of the Panama Railroad Co. to the stockholders for 1922. 
At page 23 it refers to the steamship line, and says: 

The total operating revenues of the company’s steamship line were 
$2,723,985.58, a decrease of $2,268,765.54 as compared with the 12 
months ending June 30, 1921; operating expenses for same period were 


There being no objection, it 


$3,448,490.39, as . coms 5,850,407.22 for the preceding year, a de- 
crease of $2,406,916.83. he net operating deficit resulting therefrom 
decreased $138,151.29 as compared with loss for prior year. 

Passenger traffic shows a decrease in revenue of $115,591.71. Revenue 
from the transportation of mails and treasure decreased $75,442.01 and 
820,099.33, respectively. 

Then the report gives the total tonnage transported in the 
12 months ending June 30, 1922, and shows that 197,099 tons 
were carried by the company’s steamers and 55,767 tons by 
chartered steamers, 

Then under the head of “General remarks” this statement 
is made: 

The operations of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line during the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1922, although more favorable than for the 
pr ing year, resulted in a deficit of $587,832.45, after charging to 
operating expenses $358,420.44, account of ‘depreciation and general 
and extrao ary repairs. The primary cause for loss was the con- 
tinued worldwide depression in business, with its consequent heavy 
decrease in tonnage transported; the marked lowering of rates of 
freight owing to the severe competition of direct lines operating be- 
tween south Pacific and east coast Colombian ports and New York; 
the unsettled exchange situation, which, with the curtailment of cred- 
its previously nted by American merchants to South American mer- 
chants, compelled the latter to buy and sell in Europe instead of, as 
formerly, buying and selling in the United States, and the continued 
high cost of foodstuffs, stores, and material. 

. of the company’s policy all freight and passengers 
carried for account of the United 8 Government during the year 
were charged for at material reductions from regular tariff rates. Had 
the steamship line received tariff rates for such services its deficit of 
$587,382.45 would have been reduced to approximately $125,000. 


That is the report itself; so that the loss is really reduced to 
$125,000 in spite of these most depressing and unusual condi- 
tions, and yet they are charged here with having suffered a de- 
ficit of over $500,000 up to June 30, 1922! 

In that connection I am allowed to offer a letter of December 
15, 1922, from Mr. W. R. Pfizer, assistant to the president, to 
Mr, Manson, which gives a statement concerning this alleged 
deficit, and the reasons and occasions therefor. I think it is due 
the Panama Steamship Line, and will be simply furnishing the 
truth on this subject, to have that letter printed as a part of my 
remarks, and I ask to have jt inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there is no objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(See Appendix 10.) 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, this letter says—and I 
simply refer to that part of it— 

The combined rations of the Panama Railroad and its steamship 


line while under N control from 1904 to 1921, resulted in a 
net surplus of taro spate $23,000,000 (of which the steamship line 
contributed $5,500,000), 

That is one of the results. The fact is that for something like 
20 years they have had only 2 years when there was a deficit, 
and this letter explains the circumstances under which that oc- 
curred, There was a slight deficit last year—2 years in 18. 

Regarding the operation of the United States Lines, in these 
letters which Mr. Manson has written to the New York Tribune, 
he refers to that undertaking, and I think sufficiently meets the 
claim that the United States Lines have been suffering a loss. 
In a letter to me of June 80 Mr. Manson adds some comments to 
what he has heretofore said about that, and without taking 
time to read that letter I should like to have it inserted in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 

(See Appendix 11.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is another experience by another 
country to which it seems to me we ought to give attention. It 
ought to have some weight with those people who are insisting 
all the while that the Government is incompetent and in- 
efficient, and can not get honest men and capable men, and 
can not manage an important enterprise because of its impo- 
tency and helplessness and supineness, or for other reasons. 
I refer to the experience which Australia has had. 

As bearing on that, I have before me an article from The 
Round Table of December, 1922, entitled The Commonwealth 
Line of Steamers,” and without taking time to read very exten- 
sively from it I should like to read from a portion of it, begin- 
ing at page 189. It says: 

In 1917 and 1918 the Federal Government took over 21 ex-enemy 
vessels and ran them as part of its line. These ships are still being 
used, Mr. Hughes having claimed them as part of the war indemnity. 
It is noteworthy that these vessels have earned much more than any 
other ships of the Government line, possibly because they were originally 
intended for the Australian trade and are more suited for it. 

Of the steel steamers announced by the Government as ordered in 
Australia 12 were built and 6 were building at the end of 1921. Three 
more had been ordered and were to be built, and contracts for 2 were 
canceled. Of the completed steamers 6 were of the D 5,500 tons; 
and 4 of the E class of 6,100 tons. Of the steamers building all are 
of the E class. Two of the 8 vessels ordered are much larger ships 
of 12,700 tons. To these must now be added the 5 “ bay“ liners t 
for the Commonwealth Line in England. as all the world knows, Mr. 
Hughes went to the peace conference in 1919, 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


1923. 
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While there he became alarmed at further rumors of consolidations 
of the shipping ring, and apparently after consultation with Mr. 
Larkin, the general manager of the Commonwealth Line, persuaded 
his cabinet to order five large steamers of 18,850 tons, with passenger 
accommodation, refrigerating space, and a of 15 knots. In July, 
1919, contracts were let for three of them Vickers’s yards, and for 
the remaining two to Beardmore’s yards. Once again Parliament was 
not taken into the Government's confidence, the excuse being that the 
matter had to be arranged swiftly and secretly lest the shipping con- 
ference should hear of it and intimidate the English shipping yards 
into refusing to contract for the ships, One of these liners is ex- 

ted to be finished by the end of this year, while four of them have 
completed and have made their maiden voyages to Australia. 
These are the ships that attained notoriety this year through the action 
of the Australian Seamen's Union in refusing to allow the English 
erew to man them on the return journey and attempting to enforce 
its right to select the crew in advance from among its own members. 
The latter claim was, in the end, successfully resisted. 
This completes the actual list of the vessels of the Commonwealth 


Line. It comprises: 

In commission— 
Australs (remaining from original purchase in 1916) ------ 12 
Rx-eneny. ships 44„„ 17 
D-class steamers (5,500 tons) 6 


E-class steamers (6,100 tons) 
Bay liners (13,8 
putain or ordered— 
E-class (6,100 tons) 
For cargo 43800 reed 
Bay liner (13,800 tons 


It is difficult to estimate the venture from a business point of view, 
because very little information is available in the way of intelligible 
balance sheets. Accounts of the Austral Line, as it is called, have 
been furnished with the budget pects from year to year, and these 
show the following profits: In 1917, £327,835; in 1918, £576,164; in 
1919, £1,160,055; in 1920, £137,959. The amount of the profit made 
in the year ending June, 1921, was stated by Sir Joseph Cook to be 
£300,000, after allowing 10 per cent instead of the usual 6 per cent 
for depreciation, 

The ex-treasurer also complained that both the Commonwealth Bank 
and the Commonwealth Line were keeping their profits from him. 
The bank carries them to reserves and the line to depreciations. 
Whether Sir Joseph Cook’s estimate refers to the whole line or only 
to the Australs is not clear. The nearest approach to a complete 
statement of the financial position of the whole line was given b 
the Prime Minister to Parliament in November, 1921. He dealt wi 
the existing financial position of each branch of the line, and then 

ve an aggregate estimate of the whole position, From this the fol- 
‘owing figures have been extracted: 


Dr. 
Original capital cost 11 renaning ae 2 


ex- enemy ships 


£1, 621, 45 
7 D and E class ships (built and 


Danang. a 8, 176, 083 
Original capital cost of 5 bay liners (built and building). 5, 000, 000 
Total capital cost of fleet bullt and building... 10, 706, 976 
Add interest not charged on capital_-....-----~_--____ 882, 000 
Grand total__..--.----------~--.------.--..... 11, 088, 976 
Cr. 

Total profits earned by Australs- 2, 993, 245 
Total profits earned by sailers (since 801d) 41, 382 
Total profits earned by D and E ships 84, 588 
Total profits earned by ex-enemy ships 4, 066, 266 
Brokerage and commſssions 3 n mm m me 181, 995 

Net gain on sale of 2 Australs and 2 sailers, plus insur- 
ance on 2 Australs and 1 sailer lost 74, 343 
Net profits to June 30, 1921—————— 7, 441, 819 


This leaves a net capital of £3,647,157 after devoting all profits 
to writing down stock. Thus the Commonwealth has its fleet 2 the 
one hand and a liability of over £3,500,000 on the other. This 
means, according to Mr. Hughes, that the ships stand in to the Com- 
monwealth at Ss. a ton dead weight. If, however, the total loss 
in wooden ships (£2,615,513) be carried by the line, the total ne 
capital would amount to about £6,250,000, and the ships would stan 
in at £16 2s. 2d. per ton. 

It is worth noticing that the present Federal Treasurer, Mr. Bruce, 
criticized Mr. Hughes's statement very acutely in the House, espe- 
cially drawing attention to the age of the Australs and the ex- 
enemy ships. After valuing and writing off the Australs, ex-enemy 
ships and the D and E class at a fon considerably lower than 
their purchase price, Mr. Bruce redu the tonnage to 62,500 tons, 
capitalized at £1,375,000. This means that the five big Bay liners, 
now costing the Government about £80 a ton to build, are held 
by the Commonwealth at £22 a ton, It is interesting to observe 
that the Commonwealth Line from its inception has followed the 

licy of not claiming in any country the immunity from the juris- 
fiction of the courts commonly accorded to government-owned ves- 
sels. It pays for all services, such as 8 including such as are 
charged for in the form of a rate, but does not pay income tax either 
in the Commonwealth or the United Kingdom. 

If, then, the line is satisfactory from a financial viewpoint, what 
can be said of its usefulness? Its defenders make several claims for 
it, the chief being that it bas provided further opportunities for di- 
rect shipment from all United Kingdom main s; it has amended 

utward bills of lading to the advantage of Australian shippers; it has 
felpea to enable Australian producers to get rid of primary products 
throughout a critical period; it bas relieved the congestion of coastal 
shipping, making phosphates, coal, and wheat available in times of 

areity in the various Australian States; it has fostered shipbuildin 

Australia; and it has prevented material increases in freights simi- 
Tar to those which have taken place in other trades during and since 
the war. All these claims probably would be conceded even by its 


opponents, with the exception of the last one, It is very difficult to 


express an opinion on this question. On general cargo the Common- 
wealth Line has charged the same rates of freight as the conference 
lines, but what has been the effect of its competition in restraining 
freights now and during the war is a question that can only be 
answered by the directors of the conference lines. In the case of 
wheat the line does appear to have kept freights down. Its charges 
have never exceeded £7 10s. per ton to London. When this rate was 
fixed, in February, 1918, the ruling rate for full cargoes for British 
vessels was about £11 10s. per ton, and neutrals were refusing £15 15s. 
Whether the Commonwealth Line has actually restrained the shipping 
conference from becoming burdensome to Australia or not, there can 
scarcely be any doubt that the majority of the Australian people think 
it has done so. 

And toward the end of 1921 this impression was very generall 
confirmed by the offer of Lord Inchcape to buy out the line on behalf 
of the shipping conference. The offer was quite clear and unequivocal, 
and was forwarded to Mr. Larkin, the general manager, who at once 
transmitted it to the Prime Minister. “I recognize and admit,“ the 
offer ran, “that the Australian Government with the taxpayers be- 
hind it can go on indefinitely, and that the conference lines may 
eventually be ruined. I am prepared to recommend the conference 
to come to an agreement with the Australian Government, either to 
buy its ships on reasonable terms or to suggest that they should sell 
their ships to the Australian Government and leave the latter a free 
field.” r. Hughes, with his usual acumen, hurled this message into 
a committee of the federal house on the estimates. He had previously 
taken the House into his confidence for almost the first time in regard 
to the position of the Commonwealth with respect to shipping and 
shipbullding, and had made the statement from which the precedin 
figures have been extracted. A full-dress debate on Commonwealt 
shipping took place, and it showed quite plainly that the majority in 
Parliament was strongly of opinion that Lord Incheape's offer revealed 
his uneasiness at the prospect of the line's continuance, and proved 
that it had acted as a shield to Australian interests. On previous 
occasions, when Parliament bad debated our SRDA affairs, its main 
criticism had been directed against the unconstitution: ky of the methods 
Dy which Mr. Hughes founded the Commonwealth Line and bought 
ships without consulting Parliament. Members of the opposition have 
always, of course, availed themselves of the wooden-ship flasco and 
other administrative errors to launch attacks on the Government. 
But the debate of November last revealed that, despite these Sarg 
members were convinced that the line was a good thing, and that the 
fact that the shipping conference wanted it was only an additional 
reason why the Commonwealth should not pire it up. The only oppo 
sition came from conyinced opponents of State enterprise of an nd 
among the country and national parties. But the rp ai S these 
parties and the whole of the or Party were solidly behind the 
enterprise, and a motion to reduce the estimate In order to indicate 
5 — ane continuance of the line was inadvisable was overwhelmingly 

efeated. 

There ig no doubt that, on the whole, this vote represents the 
national feeling with regard to the ships. At the same time there is 
a considerable distrust of the efficiency of State Lage ty So far 
the line has not ey oe itself sentimentally and politically but 
also financially. t is still a Government department under the 
Prime Minister. It needs to be freed and set under some independent 
authority, as has been done with the State railways and the Com- 
monwealth bank. Mr. Hughes has indicated that this will be don 
and the Governor General's ch at the opening of the secon 
session of the current Parliament promised legislation along these lines. 
But the legislation has not yet been passed. The status of the gen- 
eral manager is apparently obscure. And there is an uneasy feeling 
that the line is too costly and too powerful an instrument to be 
* to the risk of any kind of dictation at the whim of a political 
party. 

That shows that the Government of Australia has made a 
success of the operation of ships in that country, and that the 
question whether the Government should give up its ships was 
an issue recently in the campaign in which Premier Hughes 
was reelected. Most of his colleagues were beaten, He has 
stood all along for Government ownership and Goyernment 
eperation of the merchant marine of Australia, and on that 
question the people stood by him, and the showing is that it has 
proven a wise policy on the part of Australia. 

As to Canada, in the Canadian Annual Review I find a clip- 
ping, at page 414, to this effect: 

The shipping interests of Canada had a year of difficulty in 1921; 
there were political troubles for those a ated with the Gov- 
ernment and in most cases reduced rates and traffic. There was, also, 
keen competition between Government and private lines and stron 
opposition expressed on behalf of the latter against Government ald 

ng given to one set of ships at the country's expense. 

* * * + * * * 


There are 6 vessels yet to be delivered; the complete program of 
66 vessels will provide a total of 880,000 tons. These vessels pro- 
vide cargo and liner services all over the world. 

Meantime, Mr. antyne in the Commons, on March 29, had 
reviewed the C. G. Merchant Marine conditions during 1920 with 
sailings by different ships to Liverpool, London, and Glasgow, Cardiff, 
and Swansea, the British West Indies, Guba, the Mediterranean, Straits 
Settlements, Java, India, Australia, and New Zealand. 
claimed substantial ns to 


The minister 
Canada's export trade as a result; the 
fixed assets were stated at $49,243,604 (vessels at cost less deprecia- 
tion), the current assets at 3,586,653, the gross earnings at $10,210,- 
442, the 1 expenses at $8,738,917, and the total net earnings 
at $781,460. 


That is not a bad showing. On page 416 appears the state- 
ment: 


At the close of the year four Government vessels were laid up in 
Montreal for the winter son; the final report of operations for the 
year showed a substanti deficit, ‘The operating revenue for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, was $10,768,828 and opera expenses 312. 
979,553, with a deficit of $2,210,724. To this had to be added interest 
accrued on notes to Government during the year of $3,361,500 and re- 
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total deficit of 8 Mr. Hanna, in submitting this report, stated 
world made such a 
stand 


There was no doubt as to the world conditions in shipping: Mr, 
Hanna explained some of the advantages of operating the C. G. M. M. 
in face of these losses. To Canadian trade in general and to the 
national railways in particular the gains had been considerable: Large 
shipments, which have been handled by the merchant marine at the low 
rates prevailing, have provided traffic return to the national railways. 
Much business of this character would have been handled through for- 
eign ports and by other or foreign railways if the company's vessels 
had not been available. Boards of trade throughout Canada and ex- 
porters of many products have placed on record their appreciation of the 
assistance the merchant marine has rendered to them, without which 
they claim a large amount of export business secured would have been 
lost to other countries.” 
* . . . . . 2 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Steamship Service held its course 
in 1921 along the usual lines of successful and profitable operation. 


On page 419 it is said: $ 


The Canada Steamship Lines (Ltd.): The report of this com for 
the year of De aber. 31, 1920, showed fixed 8 real 
estate, docks, etc.—of $35,468 716, with $6,261,584 allowed for de- 
preciation reserve; current and working assets of $8,017,693; leases, 
contracts, and Fe will, $8,424,646, and a total of $4 #94; the 
liabilities included capital stock, $24,500,000; funded debt and bonds of 
6,501,483, and current or accrued liabilities ‘of $7,547,999 ; the revenue 
was $20,248,611, the expenses ee at the net earnings $4,028,274, 
and the protits of the year $1,932,772, with a surplus of $8,611,147. 


I can not see where there is anything discouraging about 
that. Again, on page 420, it is stated: 
The Government mail subsidies and 3 


ear beginning March 31, 1921, totaled over 87 
— — not of a local nature: 


subventions for the 
000 for the following 


Canada and Newfoundland $35, 000 
Canada, the West Indies, and South America 40, 666 
Canada and South ——:!::!: .. SOE — 146, 000 
Canada, Australia or New Zealand, or both (Paciſie . 130, 509 
Prince Rupert and Queen Charlotte Islands — 21, 000 
Victoria, Vancouver, and Skagwa zz - 25,000 
Victoria and West Vancouver Island S NAB OOO 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia 24, 800 


This shows the total amount of aid given by Canada and the 
purposes for which it was given, mainly mail subventions. 

Some comment has been made about what Italy was doing, 
and I have here a statement from Fair Play, the issue of De- 
cember 14, 1922, as follows: 


ITALIAN SHIPPING NEWS. 


Genoa, December 8.—Provision has been made by the present cabinet 
for the suppression of some of the subventioned steamship services. 
According to the Tribuna, published in Rome, the services to be sup- 
pressed are: The Trieste-Odessa, the Trieste-Curzola, the Trieste-Japan, 
an Adriatic service ha Bari as its starting point, an Adriatic sery- 
ice haying Ravenna as its yer J int, a service known as the 
“Periplo della Penisola,” and a Gulf of Naples service. 

By the suppression of these services and a considerable reduction of 
the number of ports of call in the services that are maintained it is 
claimed that the Government will save a considerable amount of money, 
which will be further inc the future by a stricter application 
of the Government’s policy for confining to a minimum the number of 
services to be subventioned and for cutting down the subvention rates. 

According to the Tribuna, not more than about 40 vessels will be 
amply sufficient to meet the requirements of the subventioned services, 
these 40 vessels including many of rather limited tonnage. This first 
step under the new “ economy 5 ” will mean a saving to the mer- 
cantile marine budget of about 73,000,000 lire. 

The market values of the principal steamship companies’ shares are 
showing of late a considerable improvement, which is undoubtedly 
ascribable to brighter conditions of the country generally, the stricter 
discipline of the crews, and the increase in the exports. 


That bears on the question that has been raised as to the 
alleged enormous subventions paid by Italy. I have heretofore 
mentioned that whereas Italy was, in pre-war times, quite gen- 
erous in the matter of aid to shipping and shipyards, the policy 
has recently been changed, and Italy is reducing the services 
and the subventions, although Italy owns the ships and directs 
the operations of some of these services herself, and she has 
been keeping that up. In that respect her efforts have not been 
unsatisfactory or too costly. She gives another illustration of 
what can be accomplished by Government operation. Govern- 
ment operation means the extension of markets and the opening 
up of new trade, 
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In the Commerce Reports of February 5, 1923, at page 372, we 
find an illustration of that. Beginning at the top of the page, I 
read as follows: 


The decrease in cargoes destined for the Hamburg-Havre range re- 
sulted from the depreciation of the German mark — the 5 
elimination of Germany as a market for American wheat. Shipments to 
Germany during the first seven months of 1922 were 435,000 tons less 
than during the corresponding period of 1921. The Belgian market 
showed a decrease of 116, tons, France’s share decreased 16,000 
tons, and Holland's increased by 4,000 tons. 

South Atlantic Europe decreased principally in shipments to the 
Bordeaux-Brest region of France and to Spain. This section does not 
normally absorb much of the United States wheat, and the falling 
off is largely a return to normal conditions. 

The decrease of almost 800,000 tons to the west Mediterranean 
region occurred mainly in shipments to Italy, southern France, and 
Spanish Mediterranean ports. ourin the first seven months of 1922 

ipments to Italy decreased over 4,000 tons, to southern France 
at 0 tons, and to Spanish Mediterranean ports 104,600 tons. The 
Fetua of these countries to kevicultgral pa n Chae 8 can dne 

s to agricultu u „ wit consequent 
cultivation of large quantities of grain. ss * = 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS OPEN NEW MARKET, 


Shipments of wheat to the east Mediterranean and Black Sea region 
showed an increase over the corresponding period of 1921. As in 
the case of shipments to the Baltic on, relief measures were re- 
sponsible for the increase, cargoes to Greece decreasing 45,000 tons 
in 1922, while those to Russia and Turkey totaled 72,000 tons—an 
increase of 100 per cent, 


The increased shipment of wheat to the Orient is notable, indicat- 
ing the establishment of a new market for American wheat through 
extended services by Shipping Board vessels. Heretofore this market 
has relied on the Australian and Indian crops. Japan is consumin 
more wheat than before, as a result of the efforts of its Governmen 
— 8 wheat and wheat flour as an adjunct to the national diet 
of rice. 


SHARP OF WHEAT CARRIED BY AMERICAN VESSELS, 


The total oversea movemen 
was 3,883,500 tons, of which United States vers eie f if ee 
(1,031,000 tons) and foreign vessels 73 per cent (2,852, tons). 
1 the same period of 1922, oversea shipments of wheat totaled 
2,459,500 tons. American vessels 5 28 per cent (679,500 
tons) and foreign vessels 72 per cent (1,780,000 tons). The employ- 
ment of American bottoms in the carriage of relief supplies in 1922 
increased the percentage of wheat carried under the American flag 
by 1 per cent. 

That shows how, by the use of these vessels, we are extending 

our trade and opening up new markets. 
The more I learn of what was done in the past and of the 
policy of the Shipping Board, the more I learn of what is being 
done and of present policies, the more I am convinced that 
Government operation never had a chance to prove itself. 
There has never been any opportunity allowed that it might 
succeed. Pains have been taken all along to make it a failure. 
When I note what has been accomplished in every instance, 
even by piecemeal, in chance attempts here and there under 
Government operation, the more I believe in it. 

Heretofore I have felt that private enterprise ought to own 
and operate our merchant marine, although I was aware how 
they failed us for 50 years. Now, when it is attempted to en- 
courage them by a draft on the taxpayers of $30,000,000 for 10 
years, and probably for 5 years more, besides granting other im- 
portant benefits, I can see plainly that we can never rely on 
private enterprise to establish and maintain an adequate Amer- 
ican merchant marine, and we are headed straight for the sit- 
uation in which we found ourselves in 1914, when less than 10 
per cent of our overseas trade was carried in American bot- 
toms. : 

[At this point Mr. FLETCHER yielded to Mr. Wars of Massa- 
chusetts and a colloquy took place, in which several Senators 
participated.] 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall be glad to continue 
now. 

I was proceeding to say that in view of our experience, and 
as a result of my study of this whole question, I am satisfied 
that if we are ever going to have an American merchant marine 
of any consequence the Government must own and operate mer- 
chant ships. I do not say it must own and operate all of them; 
I do not mean that the Government must have an absolute 
monopoly; but I mean that it must have a fleet that is supple- 
mental to the privately owned fleet—a fleet that will serve us 
when we most need it, that will protect our people in their rates 
and their commerce and open our markets, and that we will be 
able to bring into play as we did when we had to bring coal 
from England and when we had to send wheat to Russia. We 
were able to take those cargoes in our own ships. If we had 
not been, our people would have been-taxed two and three times 
the going rates on those commodities. just because we had no 
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ships and had to be dependent upon foreign vessels to move 
them. 

I maintain also that the fact that the Government owns and 
operates merchant ships does not mean that private enterprise 
must abandon the field or be driven out. On the contrary, pri- 
vate enterprise can be encouraged and helped and benefited by 
the activities of the Government in this field. In my judgment, 
we should hold to that policy of the Goverument's owning and 
operating merchant ships and set about sincerely and honestly 
and earnestly to have it succeed. There is no question that it 
can be done. There is less question that it Is best for the coun- 
try. Sell those ships that we do not need to carry out this pur- 
pose and plan when we can sell them at fair prices based on 
market value. 

Tie them up meanwhile when they are not needed and care 
for them. Operate directly by the Government those that are 
needed to serve our overseas commerce, and to put into full 
execution that policy looking to future needs and requirements, 
It will be time enough hereafter, when the plan shall haye been 
given a fair trial, and we have settled down to stable condi- 
tions, and development shall have taken place, to consider and 
determine whether or not the policy should be changed or 
modified. 

As illustrating the point that individuals will not be driven 
out of the business, and that it will not stifle enterprise to have 
the Government operate ships, I refer to the Commerce Report 
of January 29, at page 302: 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING, 


On January 1, 1923, American shipyards were building, or under 

contract to build, for private shipowners, 218 steel vessels, of 251,858 
‘OSS oat e with 216 steel vessels, of 257,328 gross tons, on 
cember 1, 22. 


Then it gives the number of vessels completed in December, 
showing that now, while we are claiming to be operating by the 
Government and while we are owning these ships, and have 
been for more than two years, yards are busy building for pri- 
vate owners, and the building is increasing all the while. 


At page 170 of the Commerce Reports of January 15, 1923, 
the following is stated: 


CURRENT AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 


On December 1, 1922, American shipyards were building, or under con- 
tract to build, for private shipowners, 216 steel vessels of 257,828 gross 
vik enpara with 197 steel vessels of 258,373 gross tons on November 

These figures do not include Government ships or ships building or 
contracted for by the United States Sbipping Board. 

Following is a summary of reports of shipyards to the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, showing the number and 
tonnage of steel vessels under construction or contract for ak 
owners on December 1, 1922: 


Gross 


z 

3 

g 
3 
3 


American B Co., 3 Biss tacts ext 
American Car & Fou Co., Wilmington, Del 
‘American Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bethtehem Shi pbuilding 5 Persone (Lia) 
et on * 
Baltimore bey Docks Plant, Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
Harlan Plant, Wilmington, Del 
8 Point Plant, Sparrows Point, Md... 


£ 


£ 


8888888888 8888 


822 


r 


Dravo Con Co., any 8 
oller Works, ubagu; lowa. 


= 
m5 


5 


ngi orks, 
Howard Shipyards Co., Jefferson 
James Rees 


far 
a 


building C tion, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marietta Manufactt Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va.. 
Nashville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Nonport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport Ne 
FFF W 000 
New Vork 8 Corporation, Camden, N. J. 
The Pusey & Jones Co., Wilmington, Del 
Riter-Conley Co., Pittsburgh, PG... 3 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., 5 8 


Todd Dry Dock & Construc: 

Toledo Shipbuilding Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Union Construction Co. 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Sul 


Total ss-kscssees „ cs cucccesescassonseee] 
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S 
2 
2 
. 
< 
S 
z 
4 
f 
A 
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DETAILS OF NEW CONTRACTS, 


Following are the particulars of new contracts entered into during 
the month of November, 1922: 


Probable date 


Trade. ol launch. 


Owner. 


() | Chas. Warner Co. Sand and | Spring, 1923. 
gravel. 


8 Do. 
1 Do. 
1 Do. 
0 De. 
ding 
tation (Ltd.), 
Harlan Plant, 
Wilminton, Del.: 
Hull No. 3483...) () | @) F. 8. Fish. . Vacht. 0) 
8 Mees Point 
3 3 
Point, Ma: 
Hull No. 4216. 8 0) B. & O. R. R. Car float.. 00 
Hull No. 4217. ( 059 . Passenger. 1) 
ine. 
Federal ened 
3 ewark, 
Hull No. 76....| 1, 700 9 Pittsburgh Steam- Lakes Apr. 16, 1923. ` 
Hull No. .. 1,700 Ye eS 883 8 May 1, 1923. 
New York Ship- 
building Corpo- 
N. J.:“ 
Hull No. 278... 3, 100 124 | Red D“ Line. . Passenger Summer, 
and car- 1923, 
go. 
Pusey & Jones Co, 
Wikia oe 920 Philadelphia & | Fi 
0. eeu 14 ia & Ferry 
Reading RR. Co. TI 9 
Hull No. 1027... 920 Eee TR TT, dee 09 
Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., Chester, Pa.: 
Hull No. 62. @ | © American Dredg- | Oil. «| Dee. 10, 1022. 
Hull No. 66. (4) 0 New York Central . do. February, 
R. R. Co. 1923. 
Hull No. 64 0 8 PERS 8 do Do. 
Hull No. 66. (. Standard Trans- |...do....... March, 1923. 
ne —.— Co. 
Hull No. 66.... 2) de Water Oil Co... do Do. 
Hull No. 67.... 90 0 sheen N 3 Do. 
Hull No. 68... (1 n 8 e do Do. 
Toledo N 
ing Co., s 
Hull No. 175. @) 12 | Huron Transpor- Cement. . . June, 1923. 


tation Co. 


1 Not given. 2 No power. 


VESSELS COMPLETED IN NOVEMBER, 


Following are the 1 of the new steel vessels completed 
during November, 1922, 


for private owners: 


American Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio: 
Fred G. Hartwell..| 9,166 | 11} | Franklin Steamship | Freight. 
Bethlehem Shipbuild- ; 
ing Corporation (Ltd.) 
Union aer 
„Pa.: 
N. 1,782 | (1) | James Rolph & Co., Ferry. 
Trustee. 
Kyle & Purdy (Ing.), j 
ty Island, N. Y.: 
ird S. Colier...... 190 10 . Do. 
elfare. 
Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Wm. P. Fiske..... 9 (ö) | Nashville Supply Co.. Sand. 
Ne News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock 
, Newport News, 
9 513 0) E. W. Scripps Yacht. 
New York Shipbuild- sbi 5 
ing „ Camden, 
Rock Harbor... ... 943 (1) . Freight. 
Rock Haven 9 (0 . 3 8 


1 Not given. 
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VESSELS COMPLETED IN NOVEMBER—Ccontinued, 


Vessel. 


The Pusey & Jones 
Co., ilmington, 


Pennsylvania] Grain. 


1 Not given. ’ 


SHIPPING BOARD—CARGOES CARRIED IN OVERSEA COMMERCE DURING FIRST 
SEVEN MONTHS, 1921 AND 1922. 
[Prepared by the Bureau of Research, United States Shipping Board.] 

This study of the movement of commodities in oversea commerce is 
based on cargoes carried by vessels clearing United States ports, and 
not on shipments actually originating within the United States. Ship- 
ments in bond, which do not enter into export figures but do form an 
important t of cargoes clearing our ports in oversea carrisge, are 
included. or instance, Canadian wheat, although not an export from 
the United States, moves in bond to Portland, Me., for shipment and 
becomes a part of cargo clearing. In many instances, therefore, the 
following tables are not comparable with figures from other sources 
for the same period based on the export of productions of the United 
States. 

The commodity movement in oversea cargoes for the first seven 
months of 1922, compared with the corresponding period of 1921, 
shows a steady decrease in the volume of bulk commodities and an 
increase in the majority of manufactured products, as shown by the 
following table: 


Principal outbound commodities, January—July, 1921 and 1922. 


Commodities. 


: 
2 


Coal and co xe 9, 827,200 680, 500 

Petroleum and products 3,910,100 | 4, 230, 700 

Wheat. 3,883,500 2, 459, 500 

Corn... 1,078,600 | 1, 845,000 

ae 15% it 
Barley. „ 8 

V 714,600 1, 561, 400 

Eea ePLAN ARARE AAA —T—8 853,100 | 1,622, 700 

7 752, 000 698, 400 

. 696, 800 672, 400 

5 507, 900 696, 500 

. 407,600 265, 700 

222 Dee Neronee 128 oa 828 

. 146,300 116,000 

5 139,300 92, 800 

. 120, 700 103, 300 

e 105,000 98, 600 

wegen 5,235,600 | 3,281,400 


Of course, as everybody knows, we have given encouragement 
to our shipping, and we will keep up the policy of giving 
American ships the monopoly of our coastwise trade. We have 
also assisted in other ways, and we will probably keep that up. 

It appears from the Commerce Reports of November 20, 1922, 
at pages 497 and 498, that we have, under the ocean mail act 
of 1891, provided a system of contract payments at specific rates 
of American ocean steamers and paid out certain amounts, 
which I will have inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 

AMBRICAN OCEAN MAILS. 
(Eugene T. Chamberlain, Transportation Division.)! 
tical summaries regarding United States mails in the fol- 
BBE ty attics ‘are. compiled 8 detailed figures in the unpublished 
report of the superintendent of foreign mails for the fiscal Pe Lond ended 
June 30, 1922, furnished to the Department of Commerce through the 
courtesy of the Second Assistant Postmaster General.] 

The only considerable payments by the Government of the United 
States at the present time to American merchant ships, outside of 
those involved in the operations of the United States Shipping Board, 
are the amounts paid for transportation of ocean mails to foreign 


countries, 

The ocean mail act of 1891 provided a system of contract pa ts 
at specifie rates for American ocean steamers of given rates of speed 
and given tonnages ; but developments in shipbuilding and ocean trans- 

rtation during the past third of a century have so changed conditions 
That the act is of no considerable present service, and during the past 


1 [This is the thirteenth in the series of articles by Mr. Chamberlain 
on a subsidies to the merchant marine in various countries. 
Preceding articles haye appeared in Commerce Reports as follows: 
France, May 8, page 869, August 7, page 398, and September 11, page 
737; United Kingdom, July 3 page 326, and October 2, page 41; Nor- 
way, August 21, page 551, and tober 30, page 302; Canada, Septem- 
ber 4, page 679, and October 9, page 114; 2 September 25, pa 
887; Australia, October 16, page 170; Denmark, October 23, page 239; 
Belgium, November 6, page 372.] 


fiscal gor only four mail routes were maintained under its provisions. 
The Oceanic, or Spreckels, Line, was paid $186,884 for its contract 
service from San ncisco to Hawaii and Australi: 
payments from the Navy Department for tran: 
plies to American naval stations 
Cuba Mail Steamshi 
ce from New 


supplemented by 
rtation of naval sup- 
in the Pacific. The New York & 
Co., or Ward Line, was paid $55,752 for its mail 
ork to Vera Cruz, but this contract ired on 
October 31, 1922, and is not likely to be renewed. The Red D Line was 
paid $65,422 under its two contracts for carrying the mails from New 
ork to Venezuela. 


All told, therefore, during the past fiscal year the expenditures under 
the act of 1891, sometimes called the posa subsidy law,” amounted 
to only $307,558, while the total eost of carrying the American ocean 


mails was $5,500,000 in round numbers, not including $379,000 for 
transporting closed mails of foreign origin. 


OCEAN MAIL TRANSPORTATION COSTS—TRANSATLANTIC SERVICE. 


The ocean rtation of the t volume of American mails for 
foreign countries is ae for according to the weight carried, American 
steamers receiving 80 cents a pound for letters and post cards and 8 
cents a pound for other articles, while fo steamers are paid under 
the international e rates 4 francs per kilo, reckoned as equivalent 
during the seal year to 35 cents a pound for letters and post 
cards, and 50 centimes per kilo (41 cents a pound) for other articles, 
On these bases (including payments under the act of 1891 already 
mentioned), the cost of transporting American ocean mails for the year 
ended June 30, 1922, was as follows: 


Transportation costs on United States ocean mails, year ended June 


A 8 


The trans-Atlantic mails, of course, exceeded in weight those to all 


the rest of the world, during the past fiscal year, comprising almost 


2,800. pounds of letters and post cards and a little over 30,500,000 
= s of other articles. The payments to the principal steamship 
engaged in this service were as follows: 
American ships: 
United States Ene —&é!! $1, 036, 149 
International Mercantile Marine 426. 001 
LR) PEN FOA I a, SE T Pol) 270, 751 
United American Ss RS AS ES 149, 014 
United States Mail Steamship C(o— 22 117, 477 
yD DR I eet ee a Se SESE 31, 887 
OU DEN a Noy SARS LYLE PRE RE REO SI ELD BITE 52. 820 
Total to American - 2 17084 000 
Fo ships: 
Bet eA 272, 230 
White Star____ 271, 980 
Transatlantique — 200. 003 
Baltie-Ameriean 152. 893 
Red Star aE 100, 717 
Holland- American 66, 79 
United American__ 29. 323 
Scandinavian-American____ 28. 921 
AOD OCT REDE aera 145. 375 
rr ee oe ee ee 1, 268, 239 


TRANS-PACIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES—CLOSED MAILS. 


The trans-Pacific service, of course, is concentrated in fewer lines 
and the volume of mails is much less—570.000 pounds of letters and 


post cards and nearly 11,000,000 pounds of other articles. The prin- 
cipal Hines and payments for the past fiscal year were: . 
American ships 
A T RT Ie $396, 543 
Oceanic (Spreckles) contract__.___-__-______________ 186,384 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co 144,84 
China Mail Steamship Co 2244 12, 930 
PARE: OCS ae nine ey a eens 200 
Total to Amerie nnn... 17447 
. i 
Formen ships: 

222 ĩðV(u 56, 698 
Toyo Kisen Kana. — . 30,821 
Quake pues ae Se Rip rin eee 28. 019 

m Yusen nw ñ—’—ÿÿ—̃— , 971 
Canadian yy RE RA a OG ET CRE 125 579 
Al others „4c 354 

ATT 163, 633 


The miscellaneous service includes foreign mails to South America, 
the West Indies, and foreign countries and islands generally in the 
American Hemisphere. The weight of letters and post cards in this 
service was 540,000 pounds, and the weight of other articles 11,260,000 
pounds. Except to uth America the distances are relatively short, 
and mails are carried by many steamers and occasionally by sailing 
yessels id whether American or for „at the foreign-steamer 
50. 1022 e principal lines and payments during the year ended June 
80, 1922, were: 


American ships: 
Munson @ ——5—72r̃ ͤ — i i 
United Fruit ew poy | ee ooe eak PAYERS TASES 
United Fruit (U 
Clyde Line 


156, 67 
138 


Grace Steamshi 
Panama Steam: 
Red D 

ed D 


American ships—Continued. 
Few York & Cuba Mail 


Bull Insular Line 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co- 13, 027 
As others) ns eee, 11, 804 
Total to American — 1. 022, 622 
Foreign ships: 
Pacific Steam Navigation Co- F 24, 306 
F r TTT 24,172 
Furness Bermuda Line 4„4%ö ae 18, 23 
. — Steamship Co —— Lele At — 14, 515 
nid. RIN SS ee ea N 10, 366 
Covyamel Fruit Co 22--2 ooo ee 9. 905 
PAT ges a ie Ria aE ee SEES ET ee 


otal te: n ö—6—UQm—?̃ 08; 655 
The closed mails of foreign origin, of course, are not American ma ſls 
but transit mails through the United States forwarded to foreign 
destinations and paid for at international rates already quoted, regard- 
less of whether the ship is American or foreign. These mails for the 
a year amounted to 498,000 pounds of letters and post cards and 
5,000 pounds of other articles carried across the Atlantic at a cost 
of $203,500 to the Post Office; in the miscellaneous service they made up 
176,500 pounds of letters and post cards and 2,610,000 pounds of other 
articles, with a carriage cost of $175,400. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR FORRIGN MAIL SERVICE, 1914-1922. 


The growth of the foreign mail service of the United States 3 
the past nine years and the effects upon it of the war may be Judg 
from the appropriations for each fiscal year, beginning with that which 
ended June 30, 1914: 


1914 = = $3, 900, 000 | 1919_____________ — $5, 800, 000 
4918 — — 000, 000 1920____--_________ 4. 700, 000 
49160 — — 4,000,000 [ 1921 4,700, 000 
1917__---__----__-___ 3, 800, 000 | 1922. 5, 920, 000 
1918S 8, 720, 900 


In comparison, the British appropriations for foreign and colonial 
mails of the United Kingdom covering the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1914, were £640,386; appropriations for the fiscal year 1921-22 were 
£685,470; and for the current year 1922-23 are £672,260. The haje P 
of the foreign and colonial mails out of the United Kingdom in the 
year 1913-14 was 6,291,000 pounds of letters and post cards and 
42,921,000 pounds of other articles; the fo and colonial mails to 
the United gdom were 4,990,000 pounds of letters and post cards 
and 13,055,000 pounds of other articles. No later figures are available. 


Mr. FLETCHER. There appears also in the July 31, 1922, 
Commerce Reports, at page 326, a statement under the head 
“Ocean Mail Contracts for the United Kingdom,” which gives 
the ocean mail contract system for the United Kingdom in opera- 
tion practically as in 1915. I ask to have that inserted in the 
Recorp without reading. This shows how baseless is the argu- 
ment that we must subsidize shipping because other countries 
have pursued such a policy with extreme liberality. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
[Assistant Trade Commissioner H. B. Allin Smith, London, June 27.) 


The ocean mail contract system of the United Kingdom is in opera- 
tion now practically as in 1913, although there have been several modifi- 
cations to the advantage of the British Government and contributory 
to the companies concerned. 


SERVICES BETWEEN SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW YORK. 


The contract with the Cunard Steamship Co. for a mail service every 
Saturday from Southampton to New York, with supplemental services, 
now provides for a payment of £65,390 ($317,795 at normal exchange, 
or $200,272 at current exchange of $4.44 , à reduction, compared with the 
payment of $330,922 in 1913. The admiralty subvention, which in 1913 
was £150,000, has been reduced to £90,000, partly in consequence of the 
loss of th: Lusitania, 

The coustruction of this steamship and of the Mauretania was the 
result of a special contract toreng in 1927) by which the British 
Government assured to the Cunard Steamship Co. for 20 years a mail 
subsidy of £68,000 and an admiralty subvention of £150,000, together 
with a Government loan of £2,600,000 at 24 ed cent to insure the 
construction of two steamships of er speed than the trans-Atlantic 
liners of the North German Lloyd. The total contract payment to the 
Cunard Line for trans-Atlantic service from the United Kingdom to 
New York was thus £218,000 in 1913; at the present time it is 
£155,390, a reduction of £62,610. 

This reduction has been offset, however, 2 contract with the 
White Star Line (Oceanic Steam Navigation .) for a mail service 
every Wednesday from Southampton to New York and for transpor- 
tation of parcel post by all steamers of the line in return for £72,000 
annually. The present contract payments by the British Government 
for the mail services between Southampton and New York are accord- 
ingly £137,390 aver 715 at normal exchange), an increase of about 
£10,000 over 1913. This expenditure covers subsidiary mail and par- 
cel-post service by other steamers of the two companies. 

Under the pre-war Cunard contract the Government secured two 
auxiliary cruisers, the Mauretania and Lusitania, built in 1907, each 
of 30,750 gross tons and 25 knots speed. Under the present arrange- 
ment the Cunard contract is performed by the Mauretania, as before; 
by the Aquitania, launched in 1915, of 45,650 gross tons, 24 knots 
speed; and by the thie ee (formerly the German Imperator), 
launched in 1912, of 52,022 gross tons, 23 knots speed. The new 
White Star contract is performed by the 24 10 built in 1911, of 
45,860 gross tons, 24 knots ; the Majes (formerly the German 
Bismarck), launched in 1914, of 56,000 gross tons, 24 knots speed; 
and the Homeric (formerly the German Columbus), launched in 1913, 
of 35,000 gross tons, 18 knots speed. 

COMPETITION IN TRANS-ATLANTIC SERVICE. 


Of quite as much importance to the companies as the mail subsidy 
and Admiralty subvention is the elimination of German competition 
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represented in the three German steamers noted above that were built 
for trans-Atlantic passenger trade. 

The only trans-Atlantic mail steamers of 22 knots or over now in 
competition with the Cunard and White Star ships named are the 
France, launched in 1912, of 23,666 gross tons, 24 knots s the 
Paris, jaunched in 1917, of 38,700 gross tons, 22 knots speed; and La 
Savoie, of 11,168 gross tons, or La Lorraine, of 11,372 gross tons, both 
launched in 1900, and of 21 knots speed. These perform the weekly 
mall contract se from Havre to New York under cement be- 
tween the og sence Générale Transatlantique and the French Gov- 
ernment. The ch bud; estimates for 1923 provide a subvention 
of 2,500,000 francs for th merrier the same amount as during the 
current year, At the normal rate of exchange this would equal $482. 
500, but at the present rate (8.2) it actually equals only $205,000. 


SERVICES TO THE FAR EAST AND AUSTRALIA, 


The principal British ocean mail contract is with the Peninsular & 
Orien: Steamship Co, for transportation of mail from Southampton 
weekly to Bombay and return for £160,000, fortnightly to Shanghai 
and return for £50,000, and once a month to Adelaide and return for 
£42,500—in 88 £252,500 ($1,227,150 at normal exchange), compared 
with $1,484,300 in 1913. This reduction is due to the fact that in 
1913 the Australian mails were carried fortnightly, instead of monthly 
as at present, by the Peninsular & Oriental steamships; the Australian 
line of Government steamers is also beginning to carry the mails 
monthly, thus maintaining the pevar regularity of service, 

Even before the war, with the full measure of self-government as- 
sumed by British oversea Dominions, they also assumed a share of the 
naval expenditures of the British Empire and of the cost of ocean mail 
transportation. The colonial mail contracts are not available at the 
present time, and they are complicated by the fact that, in consequence 
of the war, the Dominion of da, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and British India all own and operate Government fleets of merchant 


ships. - 
The letter mails from the United Kingdom for. re gt Chi and 
Australia are not dispatched at Southhampton on the eainenlag & 
Oriental steamers, but are sent by rail to Dover and thence by special 
Indian mail cket to Calais. For this mail-packet service a sub- 
sidy of £10,000 is granted, increased for the present to £17,500. 
From Calais the mails are forwarded by French and Italian railroads 
to Brindisi, and thence by small, fast steamers to the Peninsula & 
Oriental ocean liners as they enter or leave the Suez Canal, thus 
gaining the time saved by the greater speed of express trains over ex- 
press steamers. 

For the same reason, among others, the Italian Government has 
not provided mail subsidies to Italian lines to the Unitd States, 
as quicker dispatch for Italian mails is secured by sending them by 
rail to Cherbourg, Havre, or Southhampton, there to embark on the 
British or French trans-Atlantic liners. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the British Government is con- 
sidering projects for the transportation of mails by aerial naviga- 
tion from the United K om to Egypt, India, and Australia; the 
French Government already has air-mail services to several points 
in French Africa. 


SERVICES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Mails from the United Kingdom for the Continent of Europe are 
dispatched daily by the Dover-Calais ferry of the Southeastern & 
Chatham Railway, the annual subsidy for this service being £30,000, 
as before the war. For the daily mail service from Harwich to 
the Hook of Holland the pre-war subsidy was £850, but this at 
present is under revision. 

SERVICES TO SOUTH AND WEST APRICA. 

The Union of South is charged with the subsidy to the Union- 
Castle Line for transportation of mails between the Cape of Good Hope 
and England; the e arrangement, however, is not at hand. 
The British Post Office Department appropriates £5,070 to the ships 
of this line for stopping once in four weeks outward and inward 
bound at Ascension Island and St. Helena. 

It also pays, according to the volume of mails, an approximate total 
of £15,355 to the African Steamship Co. and to the British & African 
Steam Navigation Co. for transporting the mails every Saturday from 

p 


West Indies, which has been in effect with varying services and — 
£ i 

$306,000) and for 1 

* 


shipping conditions that loss would doubtless be increased. It is also 
OSS. 
will 8 e 8 ee 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have other references to the Commerce 
Reports dealing with other phases of the matter and furnishing 
authority for other matters, which I will not now take the time 
to refer to. 

I will sum up what I maintain would happen if this bill 
should be enacted into law. 

First. It would retard the establishment of an American 
merchant marine and probably destroy what we have. 

Second. It would encourage and promote waste, recklessness, 
and inefficiency. : 

Third. It would result in our profit-earning ships, particu- 
larly the passenger vessels, passing into the hands of private 
owners, to whom the Government would pay out of the Treas- 
ury and therefore out of taxes collected from the people, millions , 
of dollars each year, as I have specified heretofore. The Gov- 
ernment would be deprived of the ships and the profits they | 
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would earn. The passenger ships would be the chief beneficia- 
ries under the bill. 

I haye cited in the minority report various instances to show 
what the America and what the Washington would be entitled 
to and what a cargo ship would be entitled to. From $300,000 
to $400,000 a year would come to the passenger ship now earn- 
ing good profits, the best paying of the profit-paying portion 
of the fleet, and about $11,000 a year would come to the cargo 
ships, which are the ships which move our commerce and which 
have always had to be depended upon for the carrying of over- 
seas trade. 

Fourth. A few of the other and best vessels would be sold at 
about one-third what they could be replaced for, and the pur- 
chasers of them would be paid large amounts out of the Treas- 
ury annually for their operation. 

Fifth. Some of the remaining ships would continue to be op- 
erated and that would necessitate keeping up the overhead of 
about $8,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Lasker has said he hopes to get that down to $7,500,000, 
and he thinks that will be a very great achievement. It would 
certainly be much less than it is costing now. He said, also, 
in his statement before the committee that this overhead would 
continue whether we operated 100 ships or 400 ships. Conse- 
quently we do not get rid of that overhead, that item which 
enters most largely into the cost of operating ships, and these 
other expenses, but we add the subsidy which the bill will 
carry to the overhead and to the losses now occurring, because 
we can not expect to immediately abandon all operation when 
this bil] passes, nor immediately sell the ships. 

In talking about these losses I want to say now, referring 
to the letter which the Senator from New York will have put 
into the Recorp, that it is not fair to charge against operating 
losses these enormous expenditures for reconditioning and for 
what are called repairs, but are really structural changes in 
the ships. We might as well charge to the cost of operating 
the cost of every new ship added to the line. The type of the 
ship has been changed at enormous expense at different times, 
making a passenger ship out of a cargo ship, and all that sort 
of thing, at enormous expense, and they want to charge that up 
against operating costs. 

It is not fair; it fs not right; it is not the truth. It is not a 
part of the operating cost. So they want to charge against Mr. 
Rossbottom the complete reconditioning and structural changes 
of certain ships, and they attempt to show that when that is 
charged against the cost of operation, along with $360,000 for 
rent of pier and $600,000 for advertising, we have thereby had 
certain losses. Many of these items should not be charged 
against operation; and that remark applies to all the shipping 
down the line. Wherever there is talk about sustaining losses, 
those losses are largely due to the fact that the ships have been 
reconditioned and changed at enormous expense, and that is 
charged up to operating cost. 

Sixth. The other cargo carriers would be tied up at expense 
and depreciation. 

If the bill does not pass, the Shipping Board should continue 
to operate directly the United States Line, replacing the 25-year- 
old ex-German tubs with proper ships for the trans-Atlantic 
business, having the ships always at our command and paying 
into the Treasury the profits they can undoubtedly make. The 
ex-German ships can be transferred to the Pacific, where they 
ean be operated at a profit. 

Some cargo vessels can be chartered on a bare-boat basis, and 
that should be done. Others can be operated on routes now well 
established, where they can be operated at a profit or without 
loss and serve American commerce, keeping rates reasonable. 
Where serious losses are occurring, the ships should be with- 
drawn. Of course, sales should be made whenever possible at a 
figure approaching world market prices. 

These vessels not now in operation without serious losses and 
which can not be chartered or sold should be distributed to the 
22 or more deep-water ports on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
in proportion to the existing and prospective commerce as to 
each port, anchored in fresh water, and a percentage of them 
kept in condition to be available for use on a week or 10 days’ 
notice. Either that or turn them over to the United States 
Lines or the Panama Steamship Co. if we want to get rid of the 
Shipping Board and its activities in that direction, and let them 
be responsible for them, and let them find work for them, or 
take care of them until trade revives and there is demand for 
them. 

The demand will come for them as soon as we recover from 
the intense depression of the past year or more, when ships 
were everywhere dragging the bottom. Trade will revive and 
the ships will be needed—all of them. 


Ships have been tied up all over the world, in every country. 
Every maritime nation on earth has had merchant ships tied up 
at the piers waiting for business, because there was not trade 
enough to keep them occupied. But that will not continue. 

We should denounce the old, obsolete commercial conventions, 
as their terms provide, and become free to provide for discrimi- 
ete duties if we should find within a few years that is ad- 
visable. 

We should pay such wages, provide such living conditions on 
board, as will secure well trained and experienced American offi- 
cers and seamen, and thus keep the ships up and expedite move- 
ment and save costly repair bills. 

The only Government operation we have had, to wit, the 
Panama Line and the United States Line, has been successful, 
and there is no occasion to rush into the policy of subsidizing 
shipping. 

We should save the country from the proposed raid on the 
Treasury, a step which would be ineffective in accomplishing 
what the supporters claim, and demoralizing to the whole 
enterprise. 

The Shipping Board should discontinue the M. O04 contracts 
and take over the ships and operate them directly. I have 
repeatedly shown that Government operation can be efficient 
and successful. The only illustrations of it are the United 
States Line, managed by Mr. Rossbottom for the Shipping 
Board, and the Panama Steamship Line, operated by the War 
Department, through Governor Morrow, of the Canal Zone. The 
agency of the Shipping Board, known as “ the New York office,” 
under Capt. Charles Yates, successfully operated 165 ships 
during the war, got them in and out of port, manning them, 
repairing them, and keeping them at sea as much as possible, 
and at prices as little as possible. They were operated in the 
normal business-like manner, and carried 20 per cent of all the 
supplies taken to Europe under the United States flag for both 
our own and our allies’ armies, and made a record for quick 
turn around, for quick repairs, for commissary, and in other 
respects, not exceeded by the Navy or any private companies. 
It was wiped out early in 1919 by the Shipping Board, for un- 
known reasons. 

I would be in no hurry to terminate Government operation, 
As a permanent maritime policy I believe it could be made to 
promote the prosperity of the private companies and develop a 
real national sea following for all the future. 

Mr. President, I have not concluded what I intended to cover 
in these remarks, but for the present I will not pursue the sub- 
ject further, 


APPENDIX 1. 
OCEAN DIFFERENTIALS. 


Whereas at present, when distance favors the North Atlantic rts, 
= 3 Hoare allows a differential on the ocean rates in tater of 

se ; an 

Whereas at present, when distance favors the South Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, the Shipping Board allows no differential in fayor of those 
ports ; 

Whereas such discrimination against South Atlantic and Gulf ports 
in ocean rates tends to 2 the building up of our trade routes end 
the Gage oes ae of export rates from the Middle West, and conse- 
quently tends to hamper the establishment of additional outlets to 
yora markets needed by producers of the Middle West: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Shipping Board should forthwith, either abandon 
the differentials existin, favor of North Atlantic ports or establish a 
similar differential in favor of South Atlantic and Gulf ports, where 
distance favors those ports; and be it further 

Resolved, That the contact committee appointed at the suggestion of 
Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, by Senator JOSEPH E. RANS- 
DELL, president of the National Merchant Marine Association, be urged 
to take this matter up at once with the Shipping Board. 


TRAMP SHIPS. 


Whereas the export movement of the agricultural and live-stock prod- 
ucts of the Middle West and South are largely seasonal; and 

Whereas such seasonal movement of bulk commodities uire a 
flexibility of ocean transportation that can not be secured through 
liner or semiliner service; and 

Whereas the 8 of the world has demonstrated that tramp 
ship service opera by companies trained in that particular type of 
ship operation constitutes the backbone of a successful merchant ma- 
rine; and 

Whereas the Shipping Board has apparently, for reasons of econom 
given up OF delayed the building up of an independent tramp ship 
Service; an 

Whereas the large part of our Government-owned tonnage is suitable 
only for tramp ship ee and can not be sold unless a market for 
this type of service is built up by the immediate encouragement of 
efficient tramp ship operators: Therefore be it 

Resolced, That in the interests of the farmers and producers of the 
Middle West and South we urge the Shipping Board immediately to 
start the development of an independent tramp service through effi- 
cient tramp ship operators; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the Shipping Board feels that it has not authority 
to do so under the provisions of the Jones Act, the pending shi ping 
bill should in that case be amended to give the Shipping Board the 
necessary authority; and be it further 
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dent, the chairman of the Shipping Board, and, if necessary, with the 
appropriate committees of the ate and House. 


COORDINATION OF RAIL AND OCEAN TRANSPORTATION, 


Whereas without coordination of rail and ocean transportation it is 
manifest that the agricultural producers and interior manufacturers 
of the country will be at a permanent disadvantage in competing with 
the seaboard agricultural producers of foreign countries and of sea- 
board manufacturers at our own ports and at foreign ports; and 

Whereas agricultural producers and manufacturers of the interior 
must know accurately what their transportation costs will likely be 
to foreign countries in order that the 9 of foreign producers 
can be effectively met, and likewise foreign buyers must know accu- 
rately what these costs are from the point of shipment to destination 
in order to give preference to American goods; 

Whereas the Middle West feels as its fundamental right to ship its 
export products of farm, factory, and mine via the of the United 
States with as much freedom as is exercised in domestic shipments 
and in making shipments to and from Canada: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the Pag of the Middle West that the rail 
and ocean transportation media be drawn together and made to function 
5 — transportation system to all ports of the world; and be it 

urther 

Resolved, That permission be given to railroads and steamship lines 
to enter into cooperative agreements to divide their said joint rates 
in a manner lar to that universally pursued in the division of 
rates on domestic traffic and traffic with Canada. 


EXPORT RAIL RATES, 


Whereas the congestion of traffic and the consequent re ko of our 
transportation and industrial systems, caused in 1919 and 1920 by our 
continued attempt to ship the great bulk of our exports through the 
“neck of = bottle” at North Atlantic ports, cost us large sums of 
money ; an 

Whereas in the words of Mr. Elisha Lee, vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania system: The next time our country has a real revival in 
business we shall in all probability be confronted with the most severe 
congestion of railroad traffic and the greatest inadequacy of railroad 
facilities ever experienced in our history”; and 

Whereas this congestion in the no st has-been largely caused 
by our export rail-rate structure, which has forced the Apie ucts of the 
Micdle West to be concentrated at or near North Atlantic ports: and 

Whereas such concentration and consequent congestion can best be 
relieved by the building up of trade routes from other ports, which can 
not be successfully done without an equalization of export and import 
rail rates te all ports; and 4 

Whereas in order to relieve this congestion the United States Railroad 
Administration in 1920 established export rail rates to the Gulf and 
South Annne on a parity with those to New York, Halifax, and St. 
Johus; an 

Whereas an attempt is now being made on the part of certain inter- 
ests to secure a readjustment of those rates to the disadvantage of the 
Middle West and southern ports: Now, therefore, be it 

Resotved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is now 
considering the question of export and import rates from all ports, be 
urged to maintain the equalization already ted in these rates from 
the Middle West, and to extend this eq tion to all export rates 
from the Middle West, not already equalized; and to establish equalized 
import rates from those ports to the Middle West; and be it further 

3 Hovey a 8 . the l 
the Interstate Commerce Commission p on December 
to present this resolution to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TRADE ROUTES. 


Whereas the 8 and consumers of the Middle West are vitally 
interested In the continued development and ultimate success of the 
trade routes required under section 7 of the Jones Act, from Pacific, 
Gulf, and South Atlantic ports, as well as from North Atlantic ports; 


ae 
Whereas the depression in foreign trade through which we have re- 
cently gone makes it impossible for the board to tell as yet which of 
such trade routes will ultimately prove profitable; and 

Whereas the development and ultimate success of these trade routes 
ean not be secured except by having their on in the hands of 
independent companies backed by ir local communities, as defined 
in section 2 (a) of the pending shipping bill, and not in the hands of 
mere agents of companies owned and controlled by other local com- 
munities =; 3 primarily in the development of other ports: 
Therefore 

Resolved, That none of these trade routes should be discontinued as 
„ unbusinesslike under the terms of section 7 of the Jones Act until 
foreign trade conditions become more normal; and be it further 

Resolved, That seetion 2 (b) of the pending shipping bill be amended 
so as to prevent monopoly in the operating as well as in the sales 

licy of the board, by making sure that when two trade routes are 
or the sake of nas pens temporarily operated as a unit nothing shall 
be done during such unified operation which will in any way interfere 
with the identity or ultimate success of either of such combined trade 
routes, or which will in any way tend to make one trade route become 
merely a subsidiary of the other. 


[From Commerce Reports, Jan. 8, 1923.] 
Survey or INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS aT Exp OF 1922, 
FOREIGN TRADE SITUATION, 

{Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, } 

Certain outstanding tendencies are clearly indicated in the figures 
thus far available on the foreign trade of the United States for 1922: 
25 There is a strong movement toward a more normal balance of trade, 
2) Our exports have recently been 3 decidedly. (3) Asia 
is taking a more prominent place in the whole picture, as 
a market for our exports and also as an increas gly important con- 
tributor to our imports. (4) Our purchases abroad seem to be more 
and more predominantly raw materials and basic commodities for 
further use in manufacture. In general our p ot so-called 


“tropical materials,” which before the war made up approximately 
one-third of our imports, now constitute approximately one-half. 

On the basis of statistics now available it seems probable that our 
favorable trade balance for the year will amount only to about 
75 000 in 1921. De- 


shows a decrease of About 8700,00. 000, as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1921. This off is more pronounced in the 
case of raw foodstuffs and manufactures than in prepared foodstuffs 
and semimanufactures, and is due to a very large extent to the change 
in the price level, as indicated by a comparison on a quantitative basis 
for a considerable number of representative products. 

An examination of our export trade from a geographical standpoint 
indicates a decrease during 1922, against 1921, of about 25 per cent 
in the value of our exports to North and South America, as compared 
with a decline of 20 per cent in our total trade. In value our exports 
to Europe show a decrease of 18 per cent, while those to Asia have 
decrea ruy 15 per cent. The tendency toward an improvement 
in our export trade is quite pronounced; the November to 
amounted to $383,000,000, as compared with about $279,000, in 
January. this representing an accentuation of the usual seasonal rise 
at this time. e abnormal depression during 1921 showed a decline 
in monthly export figures for the same period, January to November, 
from $654,000,000 to $294,000,000. 

According to figures for the first nine months of 1922, our imports 
for that year will probably show an increase of $410,000,000 over 1921. 
This is made up largely of raw materials and semimanufactures, while 
foodstuffs and finished. manufactures show only a very slight increase. 
Geographically, the increased import trade is divided almost even 
between Europe and Asia, while the trade with the rest of the wor 
shows yery slight change from 1921. 


APPENDIX 3. 
[From New York Times, January 7, 1923.] 
HOW IT HITS THE GLOVE BUYER. 


Among the items in the tariff law recently enacted, the one concern- 

ing duties on Kovea came in for considerable attention. Few are em- 
loyed in the business and peany all of them are in a single eounty 

fi this State. 9 high uties, furthermore, are provided for 
kinds of gloves which have hitherto not been made in this country. 
Dealers have been taken to task by customers because of higher prices 
asked, and have had to do much explaining, One State association of 
retail dry goods men is sending to its members, for their use in connec- 
tion with this, a letter written “by one of the largest manufacturers 
and importers of pore in New York City.” This states: 

“According to the latest ruling of the glove appraiser at the port of 
New York, the advance in tariff on our lines of imported gloves is 
considerably in excess of what we expected. For your guidance, and 
to permit you to pretect your stocks on hand for future make-up, we 
list the rate of duty that we paid prior to the passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber bill and the rate of duty we are compelled to pay since 
September 21, 1922: 


New 

duty. 
Florine, 40 ii overseam - $8.20 
i ue. 2.25 7.00 
1 20 To 
2 pearl no 00 
Capitol, 2-clasp, lamb, 2.00 8.20 
‘apitol, zaar amib: pique. 2.25 5.60 
an Dyke, 2 „kid, overseam. 200 740 
Elsinoro, 2-pearl clasps, kid, pique... ........... 2.25 &.00 
Fielder, button, semimousquetaire, kid 2.25 & 20 
§-button mousquetaire, overseam . 2.50 8 00 
$-button Seville, mousquetaire, piquss 275 9, 00 
12-button mousquetaire, overseam....... 3. 50 11.75 
IZ. button Seville, mousquetaire, pique.. 3.75 12.20 
16-button mousquetaire, overseam....... 4.50 12. 64 
16-button Seville, mousquetaire, pique... 4.75 13. 80 
20. button mousquetaire, oversenm—— 5.50 22.00 


| 


— — — ᷑—— — —— — am—³ůͤ — ͤ bk 
“ And on all of the above new rates there is an added item of 14, 
cent, exportation tax. 
“The case is one of many which cause high-tariff men to gnash their 
teeth in impotent rage when asked to exp them on their favorite 
theory that the foreigner pays the tax. 


APPENDIX 4. 
[From the Fort Myers (Fla.) 392871 Thursday afternoon, January 4, 


HOW THE TARIFF LAW OPERATES, 


Manufacturers of woolen fabrics and cotton textiles, to whom the 
Fordney-McCumber profiteers’ tariff law has gren the power to tax the 
American people almost at will, are takin eir tolls in such measure 
that they are nearly all able to divide ons of dollars 


ing: 
anskuck Co., maker of worsted, increased capital stock from 
60.000 to $8,000,000 and distributed the new shares as a stock divi- 
Sen of 1,500 per cent. 
York Manufacturing Co Saco, Me., manufacturer of cloths, doubled 
capital stock of $1,800,000 and declared a stock dividend of 100 per 


e eden Cotton Mille Corporation Meressed it Spital “stock 
from $350,000 to $1,050,000, and distributed a stock dividend of 200 


cent. 
l & Brown Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., expanded its capital 
2818. $16,900 to $500,000 to make possible a 3,333 per cent stock 
D 
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The Pacific Mills, manufacturing cotton and worsted ev ey have pro- 
posed to make their capitalization $20,000,000 instead of 0.0060, 500. 
and the directors have recommended a 100 per cent stock dividend. 

The Cornell Mills, Fall River, makers of cotton cloth, have announced 
increase of their capital to permit of a 50 cent stock dividend. 

Lincoln Manufacturing Co., Fall River considering a recommenda- 
tion of its directors that its capital stock be increased from $1,625,000 
to $2,250,000, and that a stock dividend of 40 per cent be distributed 
among its shareholders. 

Merrimac Woolen Co. increased its capital stock from $760,000 to 
$1,000,000 to provide for a stock dividend from capital and surplus the 
amount of which is not made known. 

The Oakdale (R. I.) Worsted Co. increased its capital stock from 
8 to 3 soa ee the difference in the form of an 

cent st nd. 

e the cotton growers, sheep raisers, and other agricultural 
producers haven't declared any dividends recently; that is, not for 
themselves. They are not protected by the Fordney-McCumber law. 
The only big financial operation with which they are concerned at pres- 
ent is their indebtedness of $5,000,000,000. 


APPENDIX 5. 
THE VICIOUS CIRCLE, 


In a speech in the Senate a few — 5 ago Senator Boram said: 

“We are traveling in a vicious circle. e enacted an emergency, 
and also a permanent tariff bill. Nevertheless, the cry of distress 
from the producers of the country is even more piteous than at any 
time since the war. The farmer can find no markets abroad for his 


surplus products and without a market for his surplus products it is 


impossible for him to realize the value of that which be produces. 
We now propose to enact a ship subsidy bill but there are no ern eee 
to carry and no markets to Hons 


supply. If we should give our mil 
in the way of subsidies, it would not open a single market nor supply 
a single cargo. These things are not produced by subsidies. There 
are millions of shipping tonnage lying idle now waiting to carry 
the cargoes which do not appest, Markets are opened and cargoes 
are produced by men going back to work and setting down to busi- 
ness, not by imposing more taxes in the way of subsidies.” 

The Republicans increased the tariff rates with the object of reduc- 
ing imports. Of course this reduces the business done y the ships, 
for imports except from Canada and Mexico are brought in by ships. 
A reduction of imports reduces exports for the foreigner can’t buy 
from us what we can make at less cost than he can market unless 
we buy from him what he offers at less cost than our own producers 
charge. This cuts down ‘the need of ships again. Now, having cut 
down the cargoes of the shipping 3 in carrying products to 
and from America we propose to tax people to make our shipping 
lines profitable whether they got business or not. We would, we 
could, discriminate so as to bring more of the reduced shipping in 
American than in foreign bottoms and here again we would cut the 
ability of the foreigner to buy and again reduce our exports for the 
foreigner can make an amount of money transporting our products 
and can use it in paying for products they buy from us. In the in- 
terest of certain classes of this coun we not only tax other classes 
but we also reduce their sales by m g those who would buy them 


ter and so would 


We could help our shipping more by writing a tariff that was in- 


markets, 

em s the farmers of this coun sell in the cheapest 
Darke 1 — buy in the highest and it also aves their foreign com- 
petitors cheaper American products than they buy. 


APPENDIX 53. 
(Release Monday, July 24, 1922.) 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, 
DIVISION OF Las pe 
as. ton. 
(No. 437.) e 


hairman Lasker, of the United States Shipp Soan made public 
— 5 the results from the operation of ma for the month of 


June. 
The Shipping Board continues to cover all trading routes, so that 
American Shippers ean ship in American vessels to any port of the 


world. 

The total expenses incurred in excess of income from vessel opera- 
tions (including, overhead, repairs, insurance, and lay-up expenses) 
were $2,783,216.29. This result is almost as as the result at- 
tained in May, which was the most favorable month under the present 
board in the operation of United States Shipping Board vessels. The 
corresponding excess of expenses over income for the month of May 
was $2,660,486.81, or a slight increase in the month of June of 
$122,729.48. The total voyages completed in May were 205 and 
the total voyages completed in June were 198—a decrease of 7 com- 

oyages. 
pleted Sat E Ices of outlay over income on voyage operations for 
May (excluding ores heed, repairs, and insurance) was $376,445.84. In 
June, for the time, income exceeded outlay, the excess of income 


amoun to $204,531.75. This improvement is due 
et e increase passenger revenues, which for the month of 
June showed an excess of income over outlay (excluding overhea 


repairs, and insurance) of $354,630.78, which is an improvement o 
$137,261.85 over the preceding month. : 

A considerable improvement was effected in operation of cargo 
vessels. Excess of outlay over income in May amounted to $868,820.47 
as against $317,816.78 in June, an improvement of $545,503.69. 

Tanker voyages d from 40 in May to 22 in June and for the 
month of June the excess of income over outlay aoe overhead, 
repairs, and insurance) for tanker voyages was $153,310.74, which 
is a decrease of $114,234.67 below the preceding 

Charter-hire receipts for the month of May 
against $70,634.99 for the month of June, 


month. 
were $79,829.27 as 


The outlay for repairs in May amounted to $1,019,232.65, as compared 
with $1,461,016.71 for the month of June. The larger expenditure 
for repairs offset the better direct o 7 results and prevented 
an outstanding improvement over the y results. 

In this connection a committee has recently been appointed, con- 
sisting of Commissioner T. V. O'Connor, chairman of the board, and 
Vice Presidents J. Barstow Smull and Edward P. Farley, and Acting 
Vice President Joseph E. Sheedy, of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 


who are now engaged in making a survey of hipping Board tonnage, 
procera that part of the fleet which is laid up, with a view to 
termining what re and reconditioni should be undertaken 


e 

at this time. When this report is made and the work recommended is 

undertaken, the item for repairs will of necessity increase the excess 

of expenses oyer income, 

Insurance premiums for May amounted to $329,839.88, as against 
$418,873.40 for the month of June. 

The oy Se eee remained substantially the same, amounting to 
$865,452.51 ay and $365,572.61 in June. 

1471 180.80 and wages amounted in May to $477,209 and in June to 
Generaf expenses increased from $172,136.20 in May to $282,523.51. 
These favorable results attained for the month of June are the 

result partly of the increased gross revenues resulting from the present 

heavy seasonal activity in passenger traffic and partly from the oper- 
ating economies instituted and the consequent uction in the operat- 


ing expenses, 

In making public this report Chairman Lasker stated that while the cost 
5 is now low—and has constantly declined since the present 
administration has taken hold—he did not desire the impression to 
be conveyed that this low figure could be consistently maintained 
throughout the year, inasmuch as this is the best season of the year 
for ship . ag Po passenger earnings are at a high peak. In 
later months, Mr. ker stated, large sums will have to be spent on 
putting the tled-up fleet in better condition, 

Chairman Lasker in making public the above statement again em- 
phasized that in its accounting the board does not figure capital 
charges and several forms of insurance, which the board carries Itself. 
The chairman strongly feels that failure to include the proper pro- 
portion of capital charges in monthly cost statements does not present 
a true picture of the results, such as all commercial statements should 
reflect; these omissions, however, are in line with established practice. 


APPENDIX 6. 
[From the Seaman.] 
REDUCTION OF CREWS MEANS INCREASE or COST. 
(By Andrew Furuseth.) 

A merchant vessel is bvilt to carry commodities and gers 
across the water. When a vessel is occupied in doing this she is earn- 
ing money. When she is lying in harbor she is expending money. It 
matters not when she is lying there idle, whether she is using an 
unduly long time in loading or discharging, or whether she is under- 
going epaite--she is expending money. New vessels properly built are 

to be unde oing repaira every time they into harbor. 


t shipowners who 


edge in shipbuil 
ness with which cargo can be handled. 
Steam vessels are subject to speedy deterioration when laid up, 
unless the greatest of care is used in protecting such of the ma- 
chinery as is y subject to rusting. A vessel 1 without this 
cular care is sure to go to the repair shop before she can be put 

to pepet use. When a vessel is running and she has a crew in 
sufficient number and of sufficient skill she is Keeping in such condition 
ergo repairs until her 

n order to keep: a 

er 


ficient in number and in skill to keep 
“A stitch in time saves nine” has a still greater 


8 1921, page 38. They were first 


American. 
DECK DEPARTMENT. 


9 — — n —Bj— ae s 
Carpenter -2 nn nn ee Sa 

Boa — ———— 1 
Able seamen— . —————7————7r! 9 7 
Ordinary seamen— . „4c4„% „5 3 
Young men —— — — +--+ — 
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British. 2 ey Fleet Corporation issues the following manning require- 
ments: 
DECK DEPARTMENT, Single-screw coal-burning cargo vessels, from 7,001 tons to 9,000, in- 
T TTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—CVT—T—T—T—T—V—V——————ů—j— — 4 clusive, effective December 10, 1921: 
DU / a ash pk me comes a es ean tae ̃ — - 
Vite AEE ITA OE NT ae EEA SPT PAIR EA 18 DECK DEPARTMENT, 
Psy U et eR EE i aS a e nh atl me Pa 1 
Ordinary seamen —-------_----------------- ENE SE us 5 ... ᷣ ... ES USAT $ 
intel Dr A — wes 14 | Ordinary seamen —-~—- ~~ ---- =~ ~~ = oan == === 
— — 
Deck engineer ge 
Storekeeper — 1 
Qil 3 
Firemen 8 
Coal passers. 4 
ATTTTTTTTT—T—T—T——T—T————————T——TV—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—V—————— 
STEWARD DEPARTMENT. 
Chief steward. a on nn ne „ — s 8 
f cook. ———— — 1 
md cook -.---~-----~-~-----~---+----------------------- 1 
Utility wn. : 8 ele 
. r SIT EER BES 
r cc AEA 
Total — 6 Total number of unlicensed crew 80 
This, as will be seen, is applicable to vessels from 7,001 to 9,000 
Total of unlicensed crew of British 37 dead-weight tons, inclusive. ere we find the deck department reduced 
Japanese, to 9, the engine department reduced to 15, and the steward depart- 
D ARTMENT. ment reduced to 6, making a total number of unlicensed crew of 
ECK DEP. NT. 30. This is a smaller crew than is carried by any vessel of any na- 
uartermaster — 3 | tion of that tonna figures of which are at all available. 
rpenter __ Of course, it is absurd even to think of keeping a vessél of that 
Boatswain.. size in order with a crew of this number. 


Able seamen = 
Ordinary seamen — Hew 
—| ated by or allocated to private operators have been notorious for 


1 
1 
6 It is rather difficult to understand the idea back of this sweeping 
6 | reduction. American vessels built by the Shipping Board and oper- 


UO SR RD Sg SCE nn ee MO Ie EER Ct Se A ae e 17 | constant repairs. The repair bill is so great that it seems to be 
. === | necessary to keep it secret. That repairs will eat up the vessels and 
ENGINE DEPARTMENT, thus bankrupt a shipping firm is a matter so well known among 
shipping men that they are ing to guard themselves against it 
Deck engineer 1] by port captains and port engineers, and there are some shippin 
Storekeeper — 1 | firms who have found that port captains and port engineers do no 
Oilers_----~-------~--~------------------------------------- 6 | constitute safety. In one case a shipowner, who was suffering 
Eiremen — — — == ------------- 12 | from repairs, began to examine the vessels himself, and then he 
Coal passers—— — — -MMM — 8 began to dismiss engineers and officers that were not able to take 
care of the upkeep of the vessels, with the result that his vessels went 

Total --.--------~-----------------~----------------.- 28 | less and less to the repair yards, until it practically ceased. 
Of course, the Unit States Shipping ard is handling, to a 


very large extent, fabricated ships employing fabricated officers and 
seamen, 


a fabricat and there was at one period some real excuse for 
Chief stewar this because of the tremendous expansion and of the fact that skill 
oe oR in seamanship does not grow like cabbages in the soll. Why the 


board should continue to use fabricated officers and fabricated sea- 
men when skilled officers and skilled seamen are so abundant that 
in the last year skilled officers have been sailing in ratings in which 
they had no need of their certificates is very difficult to understand, 
and why they should reduce the number of men carried with the 


Total of unlicensed crew of Japanese 51 | repair bills staring them in the face from every report seems in- 
Norwegian comprehensible. 

s Of course, the articles determine the number of men and the wages, 

DECK DEPARTMENT. and it isn’t at all difficult to tell how much it costs per day while a 


sea. There is no room here for any juggling with figures or for pad- 
ding of accounts. It su is not possible t some has imposed 
upon the Shipping Board from sinister motives. That the repat shop 
or repair yard, and the stevedore can be used to eat up a ship's carn- 
ings, no matter how great they may be, can not be open to question. 
But there is another phase that is of equal importance. When a ship 
is not kept up the men on board are not learning seamanship in a sense 
in which the word “ seamanship” is usually used by seamen. The skill 
that is used in a harbor in doing repair work, espec in dealing with 
the rigging and gear, is in the possession of men who have acquired 
their skill as seamen when the vessel was operated so as to develo 

and maintain skill. When such skill is passing from the seamen i 

will also pass from the 1 and the riggers. 

It matters not what business is considered, is most important. 
Any business that employs men of low skill can not compete with other 
business men in the same line who employ higher skill. Really skilled 
men can do more with ineffective tools than unskilled men can do with 
the very best of tools. This is so elementary that it is difficult to 
understand how or why the same principle is not to apply at sea. 
One is forced to wonder why ordinary common sense is not, or can not 
be employed by men who handle ships under the American flag. It 


seems as if everything was being done with the deliberate purpose to 
T AON ARE A I othe ea, eee 1 | destroy ships and the nnel at the same time, and as if the re- 
A DOV EES EE E or ee ee EEN EÀ 3 | duction in skill and number of men were part of this plan. 
C111 Regs Spell ete DR wp eenter Wh a ee et Senter 3 APPENDIX 7. 


== e 1 — 
Total of unlicensed crew of Norway 33 [From the Titusville (Fia.) Foka eaa ha January 26, 1923.) 
THREA N OUTH, 
An American ship is supposed to carry more men in the deck depart- 
ment than any others, and yet this table, made up by the shi here Florida newspapers are printing columns about taking all Shipping 
and published under their authority, shows that in an 8,800-dead- | Board support away from Florida ports if the ship subsidy bill does 
weight-ton coal-burning vessel the American crew was 40 unlicensed | not pass this Congress. The Tampa Daily Times has an article by 
men—12 in the desk department, 20 in the engine department, and 8 | David Lawrence, nationally known Washington correspondent, wit 
in the steward department. The British ship carries 14 in the deck | the threat in it, concluding— 
department, the Japanese 17 in the deck department, and the Nor- “The Shipping Board’s plan of withdrawing southern trade routes 
wegian 14 in the deck department. In the American ship we have 20 | is not issued as a threat to southern Senators but, etc.” 
in the engine department, in the British 17, in the Japanese 28, and Senator FLETCHER, who is eang the fight against the subsidy in 
in the Norwegian 16. It will be noted that in the engine department | the Senate, retorts that it is simply a threat to discipline him and 
the American carries 3 more than the British, 8 less than the Japanese, | other Senators. 
4 more than the Norwegian. The real difference occurs in the The Shipping Board also intimates that Chairman Lasker and all 
steward department, where the American carries 2 more than the | members of the Shipping Board will resign if the subsidy bill falls. 
British, 2 more than the Japanese, and 5 more than the Norwegian. That sounds more like a promise than a threat. The Government has 
Shipowners running vessels for themselves and with the pu of | two gentlemen, Thomas H. Rossbottom and Capt. Charles Yates, either 
making money are not carrying any more men than they need for the | or both, who can organize and operate the ships better than thé pres- 
proper upkeep of their vessels, and yet the United States Shipping Board | ent Shipping Board or any other that has been appointed. 
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Meantime the Tampa Inter-Ocean Steamship Co., 
the largest single fleet of Shipping Board freight shi 20 of them 
announces a p year. Tampa company has branch offices 
in New Orleans, Galveston, New York, Savannah, Jacksonville, Barce- 


lonia, Valencia, and Shang 
With the Government in shipping, the South will not have less ship- 
ing; it will have more. And neglected matters like the Florida East 
oast Canal will get the deep-water development they deserve, in spite 
of the railroads, a matter of prime importance to Titusville. 

But it is curious to see the prosperity of United States shipping 
depending in its present crisis so much upon two southerners in Con- 
gress, Senator FLETCHER and Judge Bwin Davis, of Tennessee. The 

Present threat against them and the ports of the South is a tribute 
o their statesmanship, 


which operates 


{From Titusville, Fla., Star-Advocate, of January 9, 1923.] 
SENATOR FLETCHER’S STATESMANLIKE IDEA, 


Senator FLETCHER said in the Senate awhile ago: 

My pro this: Just as soon as possible the Shipping Board 
should take over and operate directly all their ships, precisely as the 
Government now operates the Panama Steamship Line and the United 
States Line.. Conduct the affairs on a business basis and 
according to business principles. I know they will say it can not be 
done. 5 answer is, try it. You have not yet given that plan a full 
and fair trial.” 

It has been done, Senator. But its ver: 

What came to be called in Shipping 
circles “ The New York Office" was the cy of the Shipping Board 
that actually ran all the ships, 165 of them at the mum, that 
the Government held in one great civilian fleet throughout the war. 
There were man — opera by private companies, but this was 
the governmen taking’ There were many cargo a a taken 
over by the Navy, but this was pure civilian. It was the New York 
office of the Division of Operations of the United States Shipping 
Board. But while other offices in Washington or New York or Phila- 
delphia devised policy, or built ships, or assigned routes, or tabulated 
statistics, this office was the office that got the ships in and out of 
port, storing them, manning them, re ing them, keeping them at 
sea as much as ble and at piers as little as possible. These 
ships were operated nearer to the normal civilian basis of private 
shipping companies thau any others, then even those of the private 
companies, dominated and interfered with as the private companies 
were throughout the war by numerous governmental war agencies, 

“The New York office,” as a matter of fact, had the distinction 
and the importance of building a stable Soms and program for the 
merchant marine both for, the war and for peace time afterwards. 
Its record was a real record. Its expeditiousness and its economy 
were matters of comment in maritime circles. But the more success- 
ful the fleet was the fewer friends it had. Though it had 8,000 men 
afloat under its jurisdiction and was 8 & million dollars a 
day: carried 20 per cent of all the supplies taken to Europe under 
the United States flag for both our own armies and for our allies; 
and had a record for quick turn around, for quick sepals for commis- 
sary, for manning that private companies and that the Navy could 
not equal, it was wiped out in January of 1913, as 8 as pos- 
sible after the armi by orders issued out of the Washington 
headquarters of the Shipping Board that neither Congress nor the 
President knew anything about. 

That is part of the unrevealed history of the Government in civilian 
shipping. It is the only part that stands on its own feet, courting 
fuller knowledge of it, and yielding nothing anywhere of its claims 
for competence and economy and farsightedness. 

Senator FLETCHER can see his statesmanlike idea in its full work- 
ings, and profit by seeing what re to it just because it lacked 
Senators to be jealous about its welfare, by calling for an inquiry into 
the operations and the fate of The New York office” under Capt. 
Charles Yates. 


success was fatal to it. 
rd and general maritime 


APPENDIX 8. 
DecemBer 16, 1922. 


Eprror New YORK TRIBUNÐ, 
New York City. 

Sin; Your report, in your issue of December 12, of the operations of 
the Panama Steamship Co. for last year is misleading in its 
implications. The t 5 your readers would infer from 
your article that the “ Panama Ship Co. suffers heavy losses in year" 

your main heading), “ United States Government-owned fleet has de- 
beit of nearly $600,000” (your subheading), because it is a Government 
line, and if it had been a privately owned and privately operated line 
there would have been no“ heavy losses.” 

The propaganda character of your article and its gross unfairness is 
further manifested by the following Ses taken from it: 

“This company is the one to which Senator FLETCHER, of Florida, 
in his minority report on the ship subsidy bill, referred to as an in- 
stance of pro tabla operation under Government ownership. He ad- 
vocated turning over the entire fleet to the Panama Line and the 
United States Line, which is operated directly by the Shipping Board, 
as un alternative to a subsidy.’ 

Mr. T. H. Rossbottom, third vice president of the Panama Steamship 
Co., also general manager of the United States Lines, in his testimon 
before the joint congressional committee recently (p. 864 and fol- 
lowing), said: That during the more than 20 Asie of its ownership 
and operation by the United States Government it has made good earn- 
ings + year excepting the last two years, and most lines, even the 
best of the privately owned lines, had very bad earnings during the 
last ial hag y this being true of foreign as well as American 
lines.” . Rossbottom testified : 

„ We made money in the Panama Line up to about two years ago. 
when the depreciation in traffic and the reduction in rates resul 
in a deficit, as it did with all other companies operating in that par- 
ticular trade, * * * Lo etd before last the Panama Line earned 
between $1,400,000 and $1,500,000." 

‘Lhis sort of testimony not being to the liking of the “statesmen” 
advocating the ship subsidy, the venerable chairman of the committee, 
Congressman GREENE, said: “I hardly can see what is to be gained 
from. these questions.” 

Congressman Brigas and Congressman Harpy, however, insisted in 
developing the facts, Mr. Harpy saying: “It is a constant statement 


here that the Government can not make any profit out of anything.” 
Whereupon Mr. Rossbottom continued as follows in reply to questions 
from members of the committee: 
Mr. Rossbottom's testimony : 
“The Panama Line ever since it started, with the exception of prob- 
ably two years, always made a profit ranging from $89,000, which was, 
I think, the lowest, up to about $400,000, which I think was the highest, 
up to the time of the beginning of the war. The year before last the 
profits were $1,500,000. * In figuring profits we allowed for 
Nera charge that every other steamship company allows for —depre- 
ciation, interest charges, repairs, etc. I discussed all this very fully at 
a previous hearing of the Merchant Marine Committee when it was con- 
templated to abolish the Panama Steamship Co. We eres 6 per cent 
for depreciation each . Privately owned lines as a rule charge only 
5 per cent for depreciation, The Panama Railroad Steamship Co. has 
operated at a profit ever since its existence in 1893, with the exception, 
probably, of about three years, when it operated at a deficit. The three 
years at a deficit were last year and the year before that and one year 
about seven or eight oor ago when we were in a rate war. Previous 
to our 3 that trade the business was practically all done by for- 
eign lines, and the rates between the United States and Cen and 
South America were very much higher than between Europe and Central 
rey and ab the sine Storie e, Bae pie 
a e e the line was operated at-a profit. e e 
abould not be abolished and the Government should continue to oper- 


It would take too much space to five all the evidence that was given 
to the committee on this matter. In fact, I am quite certain that you 
are fully aware of all the evidence that was given, However, the fol- 
lowing questions and answers brought out by Senator Carper will prove 
of special interest: 

“Senator CALDER. Mr. Rossbottom, you said a moment ago, as I 
recollect it, that the Panama Line is operating at a profit? 

“Mr, ROSSBOTTOM. Yes, 

“Senator CaLprer. Did you take into consideration the capital cost 
of the ships? 

“ Mr. Rossporrom. Yes. 

“Senator CALDER. And the interest upon the capital cost? 

“Mr. Rossporrou. Yes. 

“Senator CaLprr, In other words, you made a profit, allowing for 
interest charges? 

s Mr. ROSSBOTTOM. Interest, depreciation, insurance, and repairs. 

Senator CALDER. aking of the profit of the Panama Line, did 
you not have a monopoly of that business, practically? 

“Mr. RosspoTtom. No.“ 

Mr. Rossbottom then proceeded to explain in detail that the Panama 
Canal Zone business was shared by the “ Munson Line, which operated 
foreign ships, and the Hamburg-American Line and the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co.” And he said further: “Our principal competitors 
in that traffic to the west coast were the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
the United American Line, and sometimes the United Fruit Co.” 

Mr. CALDER, however, persisted in his efforts to show that the Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government operated Panama Line is a failure 
and should be put out of existence. He asked: “ Still, you carried 
practically all of the material used in the construction work to be 
9 5 you pa 

r. Rossbottom re again, “No.” And he went on to ex- 

lain that they carried all of the cement at a nominal rate to the 

vernment of $1.25 a ton, which rate was a fraction of what the 

other lines charged. And yet, testified Mr. Rossbottom, notwithstand- 
ing all that, the Panama line was operated at a profit. 

Senator CALDER then directed his 8 toward the operation ot 
the United States Lines; he asked, “ Did I understand you to say that 
wee of Fer ships in the United States Lines were being operated now 
at a pro 

And Mr, Rossbottom replied, “ Yes, sir.” 

Senator CALDER, still not satisfied, then asked, “ You are operating 
the United States Lines in strict accordance with our existent laws? 
I mean, you know, we have had some complaint from the Seamen's 
Union and others that we were not carrying—some of our American 
3 complete complement of American crews, as provided by 

W. 

And Mr. Rossbottom replied, “ There is no question about tha 
is being operated in accordance with the law. * oat 

“Senator CALDER, It is? 

“Mr. Rosssorrom. Yes; there is no question about that.“ 

Mr. Rossbottom proceeded to state that in addition to making a 
profit upon the investment, after allowing for interest, de reciation, 
and repairs, the Panama Line carried freight that was needed by tho 
Government at from one-half to one-third of the rates private lines 
were seeking to charge; as to general cargo, the reduction was about 
25 per cent, and laborers were carried back and forth at almost a 
nominal price—that is, $20 to $30 a passenger. 

The last annual report of the Panama Line, which you made the 
subject of your propaganda article, stated that if the Government had 
been charged ordinary commercial rates for the freight it shipped over 
the Panama Line, instead of the much lower rates that are being 
charged, the deficit would have been only. $125,000, instead of the 
“nearly $600,000" which you 80 gleefully blazoned in the headin 
of your article. And if the $358,429.44 which the Panama Line las 
year 3 om i for 8 and at bial t and extraordinary 
re’ * is taken into account, a less scrupulously managed com 
would have recorded a profit. 9 

Considering the great depresslon in the steamship business, and 
the further fact, as made clear by the report, that in the trade covered 
by the Panama Steamship Co. a rate war waged last year between 
the United Fruit Co. and the Clyde Steamship Co., all of which 
resulted in the revenue of the Panama Steamship Co. for last 
year being cut ost in half, the showing of this Government 
ated line is truly remarkable. It must also be borne in mind fhai 
the enemies of the Panama Steamship Co. who would late it — 
of existence because it gives the lie to their contention t the Gov- 
ernment can not successfully operate a steamship line, leave nothing 
undone that will handicap and restrict the operations of this company. 

I challenge you to show an ice of a N operated re gtd 
ship company, under similar circumstances, that has done as well ag 
has the Panama Steamship Co. last year or at any other time in its 
history. The net surplus of the Panama Railroad Co., which includeg 
the Panama Steamship Line, for the last fiscal year, after making 
the fullest provision and deductions for interest, depreciation, pan 
and all other requirements, and after charging off all deficits, lune 
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ing those which you take such Fo satisfaction in emphasizing in 
your propaganda article, is $25,431,937.72. If you can get any 
satisfaction from these fi in your attempt to discredit this hon- 
poe and efficiently Goyernment-owned and Goyernment-operated rail- 
road and steamship line, you are welcome to it. 

In your issue of Decentber 13 you indulge eters further in a leading 
editorial on the subject, in which editorial, as is your practice when 
writing on a matter that you are espousing, you make many deliberate 
misstatements. You say t Senator FLETCHER says the subsidy bill 
(which you call the shi pan ill) “may involve the Government an 
See e of 2,000,000." „This figure,” you then say, is 
oo high.“ 

As a matter of fact, the above fi is not Senator FLETCHER’S fig- 
ure at all. It is Chairman Lasker's figure, as developed at the recent 
hearings when he was subjected to a little cross-examination. He ad- 
mitted that the subsidy would cost the taxpayers $52,000,000, and Sena- 
tor FLETCHER deducted $10,000,000 representing the item of income-tax 
deductions which the Senate Committee on Commerce threw bee though 
that has not yet been passed upon. The proponents of the bill would 
never be so honest in the use of their opponents’ figures as Senator 
FLETCHER has been in using Lasker’s own res. 

Senator FLETCHER has submitted to the Senate a we conservative 
and detailed calculation of what the rep susbidy bill will actually cost 
the taxpayers each year. It totaled “ $72,750,000 besides other possible 
and contingent benefits that shipowners will receive.“ Representative 
Davis also made a calculation of the cost of the subsidy to the Ameri- 
can people, and it exceeded $75,000,000. These figures of Senator 
FLETCHER are well known to you, yet you falsify your editorial by mak- 
ing it 1 that Senator FLETCHER states that the subsidy “ may 
involve the Government in an annual expenditure of (only) $42,000,000, 
when his figures are 7 7 double that. 

Now, as to the rest of your editorial, I, though a Democrat, have 
been one of Wilson’s severest critics because of what took place in the 
Shipping Board under his administration; but I have proved over and 
over again in my testimony before committees of both Houses of Con- 

ress, and in the public press, that the unparalleled corruption and 

reasury looting that took place in the Shipping Board under Wilson’s 
administration was committed by Republicans of national renown whom 
President Wilson called to his aid in the crisis created by the war, and 
who used their official ponu and opportunities to amass fortunes 
for themselves, or to add to their already great fortunes, while at the 
same time sabotaging and making a total wreck of the legislation that 
created the 8 Board and the 7 wesi Fleet Corporation 
Which legislation ad for its specifically stated purpose the creation of 
a Government-owned and Government-operated merchant marine. If 
you will refer to my testimony on this matter before oe you will 
find therein the names of some of the very distinguished Republicans 
who were part of the Shipping Board organization when it basely be- 
trayed the Nation, 

It was upon the recommendation of these eminent Republicans who 
were filling the most important posts in the Shipping Board—most of 
them of the 100 per cent American, dollar-a-year self-sacrificing patriot 
species—that Congress voted, quoting your words, “to take millions 
and millions out of the te ra ee order to build and maintain an 
ocean-going fleet.” Over $4,000,000,000 of the 1 money was 
thus appropriated, and all that the peons have for it is a fleet of non- 
descript vessels which would not bring $200,000,000, if it was possible 
to sell them all for the highest price that similar vessels can be bought 
for. Just think of it, ships costing over $4,000,000,000—most of it 
expended long after the war had ended—would not now bring one-half 
of 1 per cent of what the taxpayers d for them. 

And now you dare chide Senator eTCHER for voting with the Re- 
publican Members of Congress these millions and millions,” which I 
warned against at the time, as the records of Congress will show, be- 
cause I saw how these distinguished Republican patriots who were ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Shipping Board and fixing its policies, 
were studiedly wrecking it and 1 ns the American people. 

Your persistence in stating that the subsidy will cost the taxpayers 
“from $15.000,000 to $30,000,000 0 in the face of Lasker's 
admission that it will cost $52,000. and Senator Frercupr’s and 
Judge Davis’s figures showing that it will cost over $75,000,000 a year, 
is characteristic of the Tribune. What is a little thing like the truth 
when it stands in the way of looting the Public Treasury to the tune 
of three-fourths of a billion to a billion dollars during the next 10 
years by such food Republicans as the subsidy-seeking shipping inter- 
ests, which incidentally also feed you a page or more of advertising 

very day. 
8 You 8 your editorial with the 8 

“Mr. FLETCHER seems, in fact, unwilling to admit, even at this late 
date, the failure of Government operation. He said airily in his re- 


ort : 

p „„One thing is certain, and that is there is no occasion for con- 
tinuing these (Government operation) losses. If the Spoin Board 
can not escape them, then let them turn the ships over to the Panama 
Steamship Co., or to the United States Line under Mr. Rossbottom, 
these two concerns alone now being guilty of the offense of Govern- 
ment operation, and we haye no doubt we will share in the ex- 
perience which these lines have enjoyed up to this time, namely, a 
profitable and successful business. 

Two days after the Fletcher report was filed the Panama Steam- 
ship Co. made its report for the fiscal year 1921-22. This disclosed 
a net deficit of $587,332, compared with a net deficit of $700,810 for 
the preceding irae There should be no question of the passage of 
the shipping bill if these are the best arguments which the Commerce 
Committee minority can advance against it. 

The losses of the Shipping Board mentioned by Senator FLETCHER 
in the above-quoted statement are not “ Government-operation " losses, 
as falsified by you by the totally unwarranted insertion of the words 
“Government operation ” in parentheses. It was conclusively proven 
at the recent 3 and so admitted by Shipping Board officials 
under cross-examination, that these losses are due oO PrIvatE opera- 
tion of the Shi ping Board's ships under the infamous MO-4 contract, 
which was deliberately contrived by officials of the Shipping Board to 
create such losses and insure against the successful and profitable opera- 
tion of these Government-owned ships. 

As to your sneering references to Senator FLETCHER’S recommenda- 
tions that the Shipping Board’s ships be turned over to the Panama 
Steamship Co. and the United States Lines, and your misleading refer- 
ence to the report of the Panama Steamship Co. for last year, which 
the figures show was better than the previous year, the fore part of 
this letter, I am sure, effectually disposes of that. 

Yours truly, 


PHILIP Manson. 


APPENDIX 9, 


The EDITOR New YORK TRIBUNB, 
New York City. 


Sin: In your issue of January 1 you give considerable space to 
statements made by Mr. John L. Bogert, in which he undertakes to 
criticize Senator FLETCHER for his opposition to the 9 bill now 
before Congress. Mr, Bogert's statements, like all other prosubsidy argu- 
ments, are either false or fallacious, as I will demonstrate. 

He makes the statement that “we are practically back where we 
were in 1914.“ That statement is so grossly false that it would be 
absurd to even discuss it. He further states, Not one single American 
ue is carrying any American grain.“ I am not prepared at this 
writing to give figures as to how much American grain is being carried 
in American ships, but I can declare Mr. Bogert’s statement to be 
false because I, myself, have seen American grain being loaded into 
American ships within the last few weeks. After stating that 102 
vessels were engaged to carry grain to Europe and not one United States 
ship was among them, Mr. Bogert asks Senator FLETCHER if he is 
prepared to show that the Shipping Board is willfully withholding its 
ships from charter. will say that it can be shown that the N 
Board is willfully withholding its ships from charter, except where 
secret, private contracts can be made with certain of its favorites. 
In fact, up to quite recently the Shipping Board had a fixed policy 
against chartering any of its vessels. It wanted them to be operated 
only under the infamous M O—4 agreement by the private operators 
whom it favored with its ships, and it picked operators who could be 
depended upon to show operating losses so as ta make a heavy deficit, 
on ne strength of which they could go before Congress and demand a 
subsidy. ; 

Mr. Bogert, like all other advocates of the subsidy bill, makes the 
totally unwarranted and false statement that the subsidy bill will 

ye us an American merchant marine and do all the other desirable 
hings which he enumerates. Testimony was given and evidence sub- 
mitted to the joint congressional committee which held hearings on 
the subsidy bill proving that the passage of this bill would not only 
not create a permanent American merchant marine but would, on the 
contrary, retard it. Permit me to quote briefly from my testimony 
at these hearings: 

No one questions the vital need of an American merchant marine. 
The real question for the committee to decide is, Will subsidies create 
a merchant marine? I will prove to you that subsidies will not create 
a merchant marine, and I will also prove that subsidies will, on the 
contrary, seriously retard the proper development of a permanent 
American merchant marine. 

„Lask you to carefully note the 8 

“ During the last three and a half years this Government has given 
to American ayaa | interests a subsidy so vast that even the most 
brazen subsidist would not have dared to ask for it. There was turned 
over to American shipping interests, free of all cost to them, a fleet of 
over 1,500 vessels, including some of the finest passenger ships afloat. 
Not only have American . had the free use of this fleet 
of ships, which has cost the erican people over $4,000,000,000— 
I = over $4,000,000,000, because to the amount actually appropriated 
must be added the interest which the Government must pay on this 
money—but the shipping interests to whom these ships were turned 
over for operation received in addition from the Government hundreds 
of millions of dollars in cash to cover alleged losses in the operation of 
these ships, notwithstanding that during much of the period during 
whch they have had these ships high freight rates prevatied and large 
profits should easily have been earned. 

“Not only has this vast subsidy to American shipping interests 
during the last three and a half years failed to create a permanent 
American merchant marine, but it has fastened mpon American shipping 
a oa of incompetence and graft which it will take many years to 
eradicate. 

In the light of these indisputable facts, how dare anyone say that 
a permanent American merchant marine can be created through sub- 
sidies, no matter how extensive those subsidies may be? I say to you 
that the only thing that subsidies will do will be to transfer from the 
Public Treasury to the pockets of a few favored steamship men, some 
of whom have appeared before this committee, large sums of the tax- 

ver's money; and, what is worse, it will perpetuate the graft and 
neompetence which is now the real reason for our failure to have a 
merchant marine worthy of this Nation.” 

Very truly yours, 


JANUARY 5, 1923. 


PHILIP MANSON. 


— 


APPENDIX 10. 


PANAMA RAILROAD CO. (PANAMA RAILROAD STEAMSHIP Line), 
New York, December 15, 1922. 
Mr. PHILIP MANSON, 


Pacific & Bastern Steamship Co., 49 Broadway, New York City. 

Duar Sin: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 12th jn- 
stant, addressed to Mr. Drake, who we regret has been absent from 
the office for several weeks past because of severe illness. We are, 
therefore, taking the liberty of replying for him. 

We have read with interest the inclosures accompanying your 
letter, and in accordance with your request take pleasure in inclosing 
copy of our annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. As 

‘ou will see from a reading of that report, the statement pubiished 
n the New York Herald is not correct. In the first paragraph of the 
“general remarks” concerning the steamship line it is stated that 
the deficit of $587,332.45 resulted “after charging to operating ex- 
ses $358,429.44, account of depreciation and general and extraordi- 
nary repairs.” Had we followed the so-called “ Government accounting 
method and made no allowance for depreciation and general and ex- 
traordinary repairs our deficit would haye been reduced to $228,903.01. 
Had we charged tariff rates for the freight and passenger service 
erformed by our steamship line for the Government of the United 
Rtates there would have been a further increase in our revenues of 
460,000. 
$ As you undoubtedly know, we are prohibited by congressional action 
from covering our property by insurance. Under an act of Congress 
approved May 27, 1908, congressional appropriations were made ayail- 
able to reimburse the Panama Railroad Co, for marine losses or for 


losses due to destruction of or damage to its plant equipment or com- 
missary supplies by fire, provided, nowever, that we should cease to 
carry insnrance against loss from causes thereby covered. In accord- 
| ance with that legislation we have carried our own insurance. Our 
losses have been quite heavy since that time, and the question as to 
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whether we have made or lost because of carring our own insurance is 
a debatable one. We have not, however, led upon Congress to pay 
these marine losses, as we had a right to do under the act of Congress 
referred to, and have paid them out of our own funds. 
Our steamship line was established in 1894, and up to the of 
acted as a feeder for the railroad on thro t 
to and from Central and South America, and since its control by the 
Government of the United States in 1904 has accomplished more in the 
direction of stabilizing and establishing reasonable rates between the 
United States and Central and South America than all the other steam- 
ship — pat together. The opening of the Panama Canal to com- 
merce an 


or the past three years, when deficits were incurred for the ow- 
ng reasons : 

1. Extreme depression thronghout the world that seriously affected 
the trade between the United States, the Caribbean and Central 
and South America. 

2. The high value of American money as compared with English, 
German, and French money, Se nen Americans to trade 
in Europe rather than in the United States. 

8. The competition in American trade of foreign steam lines 
that made it necessary for us to operate some of our steamers ugh 


the Panama Canal to the West Coast. 
4. The serious competition of Shipp Board steamers under the 
control of managing ators, who ved compensation for their 
rvi rdless as to the heavy losses sustained by the Shipping 
Board in their operation. 

We have been able to more than hold our own against the foreign 
competition, but it has been impossible to profitably compete with 
the steamers operated for account of the Shipping Board and a great 
deal orea loss that we have incurred last year was due to that 
com on. 

The rate situation with which we are now confronted is one that 
we called to the attention of the Shipping Board about three years 
ago, when we asked their approval to the plan of establishing rates 
between the United States and the West Coast of Central and South 
America to the level of the v low rates that were made effective 
shortly after the termination of the war by the fo steamship 
lines operating between Europe and the West Coast. At that time 
the ping Board and the various operating companies saw no 
necessity for reducing rates to the level establ by the European 
lines so long as the American shipper was willing to pay the higher 


rate. 

The result of that policy is that the American shipper now has no 
voice in the matter, because the traflic is moving to and from Europe 
notwithstanding the fact that rates to and from the United States 
have now been considerably reduced. At the time that we offered 
this suggestion the American shipper controlled the traffic, and the 
adoption of that policy would have placed him in a position from 
which he could not be easily dislodged Now the American shipper is 
in the position of fighting for the trade that the merchants of Europe 
secured because of our pennies ay ae 

In considering the status of the Panama 
very little credit is given to it by the 
it pursued in Lapp | unreason 
States and Central 
reasonable rates during pe 
increased 100 per cent or over. Had our line been privately operated 
we would probably bave followed the same policy as any other pri- 
vately owned steamship line, but being owned by the Government of 
the United States we could not subject our owner to any criticism 
because of increasing rates beyond the point justified by our operating 


mses, 
The combined o 
Une while under 


licy 
nited 


tions of the Panama Railroad and its steamship 
ernment control, from 1904 to 1921, resulted in 
a net lus of seperately. $23,000,000, of which the steamship 
Une contributed $5,500,000, all of which was expended in improving 
facilities at the Isthmus, such as coaling plants, cold-storage plant, 
concrete piers, etc., which are of inestimable value in connection with 
the operation of the Panama Canal, and the cost of which would 
otherwise have been met by congressional appropriation. That net 
pupus however, does not do justice to our showing, inasmuch as 
during that entire period we carried practically all the supplies and 
material that entered into the construction of the Panama Canal, as 
well as its employees and their families, at rates that in some instances 
N actual cost while in others involving a loss. This is still 
our policy. n 

Readjustments from the abnormal conditions that preyed dur 
the war to the subnormal conditions that have prevailed for the pas 
two years or more are of ty slow, but we are beginning to see 
daylight a short way ahead, and we feel that it will only be a short 
time before we will again start to show a proñt. 

We shall be very glad indeed to furnis pa with any detailed in- 
formation that you consider would be of help to you in the very 
ood work upon which you are engaged in defending our steamship 

ne in press. 

Yours very truly, 

W. R. Prizen, Assistant to Vice President, 


APPENDIX 11. 
New York City, January 30, 1923. 
Hon. Duncan U 


. FLETCHER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Referring to my letter to you of January 10 re- 
garding Lasker's statement of alleged losses by the United States Lines, 
my statement to you in that letter that you should not accept as cor- 
rect any res or statements submitted by the Shipping Board was 
confirmed the very next day. In a statement made by Mr. Rossbottom 
= tha ea York Journal of 3 1 iat paa —— 
the charges operating account o e 
Sta fines the cost of reconditioning its ships, and -or in 


arged to ital ~ . ¢ 
ca accoun ‘ou 
the Senate on Janua 


22. 
kind 


ur remarks 
P amounting to $160,000 


ted 0 
. Rossbottom cited an item of 


acl de additional accommodations on the steamer President 
Bearing on this matter, Mr. Rossbottom said: “ Were charges as- 

sessed in the months the expense is incurred it would not be 

Fh so bad, but it often occurs that an accumulation will be dumped 
on me in one month, covering perbaps several months previous.“ 
Furthermore, excessive advertising costs are C to the United 

States Lines’ operations, totalin 600,000 annually. It is 

well known and understood that 


rt of the infamous subsidy bill many newspapers which 
‘ore always opposed the subsidy—a striking example being the Hearst 

ress. course, all newspapers that have received Shipping 

rd adverti did not succumb to this bribe, nor did the Shipping 
Board dare to withhold its advertising from such antisubsidy pews 
as the New York World, New York Times, etc., as that would have 
been prima facie evidence of the bribery Ag saps of its advertising ex- 
ditures. No private steamship line of size and extent the 
nited States Lines would saddle itself with such an advertising ex- 
ill sy! Shipping B * United begs 

wo! they use space man 

mediums that the Board does. ý 

Mr. Rossbottom also ed attention to the v high rentals which 
tbe Shipping Board charges the United States Lines for piers and 
offi 000 a year for the Hoboken piers against 874, a year 
neg by the International Mercantile Marine Co. and the Cunard 
or Manhattan piers, and $120,000 a year for the United States Lines 
offices in the Shipping Board’s building at 45 Broadway, New York. 

Lasker's explanation that these rentals are based upon short-term 
paron is no good. The Shipping Board should give the United States 

es the benefit of the very lowest rentals for its piers and offices, 
inasmuch as the United States Lines is a subsidiary of the Shipping 
Board, which owns these piers and offices, It is a common pae for 
33 owned holding companies or private owners of su 
companies to make unfair contracts or terms with their subsidiaries, so 
as to drain these subsidiaries of their profits for the benefit of the hold- 
ing company. In one of my appearances before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce I gave an instance of this in the case of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. w it was owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., 
which, through an unfair charter for the steamers Mongolia and Man- 
churia, which were nominally owned by the on Short Line, a rail- 
road ewned by the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., diverted all of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s profits so that the minority stockholders 
received no dividends for many rs, although the Pac Mail Steam- 
ship Co. did an enormously profitable business during all this time and 
would have paid handsome dividends if its earnings were not improp- 
erly diverted to the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. 

Also, Lasker’s explanation that because the Shipping Board paid 
m times their worth“ for the United States Lines s „ hence all 
e itures for reconditioning and betterments must be charged to 
operating expenses, is no good. The United States Lines should not be 


loaded down with the false costs of its ships. Its ships should be con- 
sidered only at their present actual worth. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the most important of the United States Lines’ ships are ex- 


German liners, for which the Shipping Board paid nothing. 

Mr. Lasker has himself said that the 535-foot liners, which have 
cost the Shipping Board between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000 each, and 
which make up part of the fleet of the United States Lines which 


Lasker says cost “many times their worth,” are so badly built that 
they require expenditures of from $25,000 to $35,000 each trip. The 
United States es should be given credit for these extraordinary 


expenditures if it is compelled to use such ships. 

I appeoa the language you used when you said in your remarks 
to the Senate, “ Information comes to me, which I scarcely dare to re- 
port here, about the robbery that has been taking place under the 
guise of repairs to ships.“ 

* * . * . * a 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MANSON. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13793) mak- 
ing appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Srarrorp, and Mr. Sisson were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. ` 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18793) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On behalf of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapsworrs] I move that the Senate insist upon 
its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 
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The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Spencer, Mr. 
Hrrencock, and Mr. Hareris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS—OONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN; Mr. President, I send to the desk a brief final 
conference report on House bill 18696, making appropriations 
for the Executive Office, and so forth. It refers to two items, 
I ask that the report be read and agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS, Let that be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TownseNnp in the chair). 
The Senator from Wyoming asks unanimous consent for the 
consideration of a final conference report on House bill 13696. 
The report will be read. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 10 
and 25. 

F. E. WARREN, 
Wma. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Wuar R. Woop, 

L. J. DICKINSON, 

Josera W. BYBRNS, 5 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a word in relation to the 
report. I refused to sign the report as one of the conferees 
because, in the first place, I do not think the House conferees 
treated the conferees of the Senate properly. 

The amendments on which the Senate conferees had to recede 
were the two items consisting of the steel stacks to be erected 
in the Pension Office Building, and the first appropriation for 
an archives building. The House conferees first objected to 
those two items but promised the conferees of the Senate that 
they would take them back to the House and have a vote in 
the House on them. I have always understood that wherever 
the conferees of the House promised the conferees of the Senate 
that an item would be taken back to the House for a separate 
vote the House would vote upon the item itself without any 
adverse expression, and particularly no bitter expression, on 
the part of the conferees of the House when the item was 
brought before the House for consideration. But as the plan 
is now carried out, under the House rule with reference to 
conferees on the part of the House, the Senate has three con- 
ferees and the House has 435. It results in there being no 
free conference, and there never will be a free conference be- 
tween the two Houses as long as the existing rule is in opera- 
tion in the House. 

One member of the conferees at least went out of his way to 
criticize most severely the two items. I know a part of the 
statement he made was furnished him, prepared by some clerk 
or official of the Government who did not want to be deprived 
of some particular position or place that he is now occupying 
in the Pension Building. His view would no doubt be inter- 
rupted. I do not know whether it was a view outside of the 
building or whether it was a view inside of the building, but the 
gentleman did not want his view interrupted, and therefore 
the Government is deprived of saving $1,000,000 in two years. 

I was very much put out over the way the matter was han- 
dled. But as long as I am in the Senate of the United States 
and there is a responsibility resting upon me as chairman of 
one of the committees that must look after the records and the 
safe-keeping of the records of the Government I am going to call 
the attention of the Congress, whenever I get a chance, to the 
conditions that exist and ask for legislation that will bring 
about a change and a correction of existing situations. It is 
a disgrace to the Government the way our records are being 
kept to-day. 

The proposition was one that would allow the Government of 
the United States under existing conditions to take space in 
Government buildings now occupied by old records—and some 
very valuable records, too—and make that space available for 
the employees of the Government. The commission had a plan 
whereby they could take all the employees out of the Wardman 


Building and house them in Government-owned buildings if this 


provision had remained in the bill. The owners of the Ward- 
man Building are demanding that the Government give up the 
building. They have told your commission that with a small 
expenditure of money they could get returns from that building 
of $253,000 a year. 

I stated n the floor of the Senate that after the five-year 
lease expi providing for a rental of $37,500 annually for the 
building, I would ask for an appropriation of $75,000, or double 
the amount previously paid. The owners of the building are 
not satisfied with that amount; but, so far as I am concerned, 
I shall never vote for a dollar more than $75,000 for the annual 
rental of that building. 

I do believe that when we had a plan mapped out and ar- 
ranged that would not interfere with any working of the Gov- 
ernment in any department, where we knew just what it would 
cost, where we knew that we could make space in the different 
Government buildings and in making that space take out wood 
files and old papers, where, if a fire occurred, it perhaps woul 
destroy the whole building, and put them into a fireproof place 
for safe-keeping and thus saye a large amount of rent, that the 
item should have remained in the bill. But it is to be otherwise, 
because of the fact that the conferees of the House told the 
House itself that the conferees on the part of the House could 
not agree to the two items and gave reasons that are not sub- 
stantiated by the facts. 

I know it would be unusual to ask the Senate of the United 
States now to vote against the report. The House has voted 
already. Therefore I am not going to ask for a separate vote 
upon the particular items, but I am going to continue every 
year, as long as I am chairman of the Public Buildings Com- 
mission, to try to get through Congress some legislation that 
will not only save money to the Government of the sg 
States but will put our records in a position where they 
not be destroyed by fire and where they will not rot as they 


are doing now. Some of the most valuable records the Govern- 


ment has to-day, if they should be taken out of the place where 
they are now kept, would drop to pieces unless handled with 
the greatest care. In another 10 years no one will be able to 
read them, and they will be perfectly worthless, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that we have two or three weeks remaining of this session 
and I do not see why he does not want to send the items back 
to conference, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the House has already voted on them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do we always have to accept the vote of 
the House as final? I think this is one of the most important 
matters we have had before us. I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds for a long time and 
tried for 15 or 20 years to get a building in which we could 
take care of our valuable records and perhaps give us more 
space in the other Government buildings. In Government 
buildings like the Treasury, War, Navy, and State Buildings, 
we could make more space for the clerks by taking out the 
records and documents now kept there and placing them in an 
archives building. They would be safer and better kept; we 
would gain much additional space in the present buildings, 
and in addition to that we would have the records classified 
and the work of looking them up when needed could be done 
with one-third less clerks. 

We have tried and tried to get this proposition accepted 
and I do not believe in surrendering on it. I would like to 
see the amendment go back to conference and have another 
vote on it, anyway. The only way we will get it is by per- 
sistently fighting for it. We have had it up for 10 or 15 
years and every time it comes up they take a vote in the 
House, and they have an idea that if they vote in the House one 
way it is the duty of the Senate to surrender to that vote, 
They come to conference and say, “We have voted in the 
House on this proposition,” and they think when they have 
voted, if the matter has been voted down, it is the conclusion 
of the matter. I, as a conferee on various bills, have ridiculed 
any such view. I think the Senate is a coordinate branch of 
the Government. I believe a vote in the Senate is entitled to 
as much respect as a vote in the House and is worthy of as 


much consideration and should be as potential with them as 


their vote should be with us, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Virginia that 
we are told that just as soon as the Senate of the United 
States will vote a general public buildings bill, then these items 
can go through; but as long as they can not have a post office 
at Podunk, we can not have an archives building in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have served on the commission with the 
Senator from Utah and I know the splendid work he is doing. 
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I know how the buildings of the Government are crowded. The 
erection of an archives building and the storing of our valuable 
documents there would relieve the situation very greatly. I 
believe in an archives building. If we could take all our old 
valuable records out of the various Government buildings in 
which they are now stored, it would leave a vast quantity of 
available space for the clerks and the housing of the depart- 
ments themselves. We have fought for such a proposition, but 
we have not been able to get it. I hope the Senator will move 
to send this one item back to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I gave notice to the conferees that next year 
I shall, if the Senate will support me in putting the items in 
an appropriation bill, present them again, and if that is done, it 
would be a question then as to which vote shall preyail, whether 
it would be that of the Senate or the House. But I will say to 
the Senator now that I do not feel like asking it at this time, 
because this is a short session of Congress and the next session 
will be a long session, and we shall have more time to thrash 
the matter out. 

Mr. SWANSON. But we have about three weeks more. This 
has occurred so often that I am getting tired of it. The con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate have surrendered so often 
whenever they have taken a vote in the House that I think it 
is a good time on this matter to let them understand we are as 
persistent as they. I had hoped that the Senator from Utah, 
after the splendid presentation of the matter which he has made 
in such a determined manner, would move to insist on the 
amendment and let it go back to conference once more. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I am sure, although the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] did not mention it, that if he were 
asked he would state that his fellow conferees on the part of 
the Senate were in full sympathy and accord with him, and 
it was only after his consent was given that the report was 
made. I feel that he is not casting the blame on his fellow 
conferees on the part of the Senate. But on the part of the 
House it is to be remembered, as the Senator has stated, that 
when the conference report was made on the House side there 
was & very unusual attack made upon it by the gentleman who 
was in charge of the conference report. The surrender on the 
part of the Senate when made was under protest, and while it 
is true the Senator from Utah refrained from signing the re- 
port, and I do not blame him for that, yet it was entirely with 
his sympathy that it was signed by his fellow conferees and the 
report was presented to the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah has said that this is the short session 
of Congress, which is true. We are also lamed somewhat by 
the fact that we did not prepare beforehand to have these items 
come down in the regular way through the Budget Bureau and 
have them taken up through the House, so the House could have 
the privilege of presenting them. The gentlemen on the House 
side are somewhat sensitive about supplemental estimates that 
come in through the Senate, and while very properly the Sena- 
tor from Utah, the chairman of the Publie Buildings Commis- 
sion, should be looking after the particular business of storage 
of documents, yet when before the House the matter could be 
put in the way it was, that we had proceeded in a somewhat 
crosseut way. 

I think I have in my career in this body every time the mat- 
ter has been brought up committed myself to the preservation 
of the Government records. I remember, when I was ranking 
member on the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
that we bought a block of ground and paid for it for the pur- 
pose of erecting a records building. It was afterwards taken 
away from us and a building for the Interior Department was 
erected upon the site, and it is probably the finest office build- 
ing the Government now owns. I believe we ought to have an 
archives building, and I believe we ought to have the steel 
stacks, too. But, as the Senator has so well stated, the House 
had the opportunity and voted as a House upon it, and it was 
stated before them that we did not proceed in the way of hay- 
ing estimates made, that there was no estimate for an archives 
building, and so forth. 

So in my judgment we would gain nothing by pursuing this 
contest further. However, I do not shrink from it at all, but if 
the conference report should be sent back, I think it would be 
fruitless and in the long run we would lose rather than gain 

und. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


PURCHASE OF GRAIN FOR SEED PURPOSES. 


Mr. CURTIS. I submit a concurrent resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent to present a concurrent resolution, which 
the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 88) 
as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the Hous R lativ rring), 
That the President be r — 5 to pet 15 othe Renate he bin . 
2023) defining the crop failure in the production of wheat, rye, or 
oats by those who borrowed money from the Government of the United 
States for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other 
purposes, to correct an error therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the con- 
current resolution. Is there objection? 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


CHARLES RIVER BRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. CALDER. Out of order, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 13760) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the construction of drawless bridges across a certain portion 
of the Charles River, in the State of Massachusetts,” approved 
November 14, 1921. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the act to authorize the construction of 
drawless bridges across a certain portion of Charles Riyer, in the 
State of Massachusetts, approved November 14, 1921, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“That the Metropolitan Park Commission, or any town or elty, or 
any other public body authorized by the State of Massachusetts, all 
or any of them, be, and they hereby are, authorized to construct, at 
any time hereafter, drawless bridges across the Charles River, in 
the State of Massachusetts, connecting Massachusetts Avenue in Cam- 
bridge and Massachusetts Avenue in ton, and at any other points 
upon said river at, near, or above said Massachusetts Avenue: Pro- 
rided, That said bridges shall be at least 12 feet above the ordinary 
level of the water in the basin over is main ship channel, and the 
piers and other obstructions to the flow of the river shall be con- 
pee on in such form and in such places as the Secretary of War 
shall approve. 

“Except as inconsistent berewith, this act shall be subject to the 
rovisions of an act entitled ‘An act to 5 the construction of 
2 over navigable waters,“ approved rch 23, 1906.“ 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE, NEAR Sr. PAUL, MINN, 


Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4411) granting 
the consent of Congress to the cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., or either of them, to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River in section 17, township 28 north, range 
23 west of the fourth principal meridian, in the State of Min- 
nesota. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tien of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Congrese is hereby 
granted to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, or elther of them, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mi: ippi River at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation in the northwest quarter of section 17, township 28 north, 
rangs 23 west of the fourth principal meridian, between the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 


Maa 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HUMPHREYS CREEK BRIDGE, SPARROWS POINT, MD. 


Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4503) granting 
the consent of Congress to Bethlehem Steel Co. to construct a 
bridge across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of Sparrows 
Point, Md. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congres is hereby granted 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., and its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bri and approaches thereto across Hum- 
phreys Creek at_a point suitable to the interests of navigation at or 
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near the city of Sparrows Point, the county of Baltimore, in the State 
of Maryland, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
RED RIVER BRIDGE RETWEEN TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4235) grant- 
ing consent of Congress to the Charlie Bridge Co. for construc- 
tion of a bridge across Red River between Clay County, Tex., 
and Cotton County, Okla., and I submit a report (No, 1184) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consider- 
ation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of conpra is hereby granted te 
the Charlie Bridge Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a brags 
and approaches thereto across the Red River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, 
Okla., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 


March 23, 1906. 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HEARINGS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING. 


Mr. CALDER.. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
Senate Resolution 428, and ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 428) submitted by Mr. POINDEXTER 
January 30, 1928, was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Mines and Mining or any subcom- 
mittee thereof be, and hereby is, authorized, during the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, 
and to employ a nine oo at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to 
be paid. out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


WILLIAM o. DOHERTY. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report back favorably 
without amendment Senate Resolution 430. The resolution 
proposes to pay one year’s salary to the heir of Edward W. 
Doherty, who was a messenger employed by the Senate for a 
period of 85 years. I ask unanimous consent fer the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 430) submitted by Mr. Lopee Feb- 
ruary 2, 1923, was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to pay out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
to William O. Doherty, son of Edward W. Doherty, late a messenger 
acting as assistant doorkeeper of the Senate, a sum equa to one year's 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses and all 
other allowances, 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN-DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent to report back 
favorably, with an amendment, from the Committee on Finance, 
House bill 14254, to amend the act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or 
convert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States of America, and for other purposes,” approved February 
9, 1922, and I submit a report (No. 1130) thereon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received and placed on the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
when he expects to have that bill considered? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not suppose we can have an oppor- 
tunity to consider it before Tuesday; possibly not by then; 
but I hope we shall be able to take it up by that time, 

THE MERCHANT MARINE—PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am going to 
present a unanimous-consent proposal which I intend to submit 
to the Senate on Monday next. I do not want it understood 
that it is being presented because of any idea I have with ref- 
erence to any undue delay upon the shipping bill. I am pre- 
senting it merely because I want to do what I can to expedite 


the business of the Senate. There are several very important 
bills which ought to be passed before this session of Congress 
closes. Those bills, in my judgment, can be passed with the 
proper discussion if the Senate deals with them promptly. 

I further wish to say that it is my desire to avoid, if pos- 
sible, night sessions. I know what night sessions mean to the 
Senate and to Senators, especially at this time of the year, 
and I want to do what I can to avoid them. I want also to do 
what I can to expedite the business of the Senate. So, Mr. 
President, I ask that the Secretary may read the unanimous- 
consent proposal, which I will ask may lie on the table, and I 
will then call it up on next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Senator from Washington gives notice that on Monday next 
he will ask unanimous consent that the agreement be entered 
aio; which the Secretary will read for the information of the 

enate. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on and after paT, Feb- 
ruary 16, no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 60 
minutes on the shipping bill, or more than once nor longer than 30 
minutes on any amendment pending or that may be offered to said 
bill; and that on and after esday, February 20, if said bill is not 
sooner disposed of, no Senator shall k more than once nor longer 
than 15 minutes on said bill or more than once nor longer than 5 
minutes on any amendment that may be pending or that may be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In accordance with the request 
of the Senator from Washington, the proposed unanimous- 


consent agreement will lie on the table. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The resolutions (H. Res, 518) were read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THB UNITED STATES, 
February 9, 1923. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
at — mon Henry Z. OSBORNE, a Representative from the State of 
alifornia, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 
j Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now ad- 
ourn. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions 
which I send to the desk and ask for their adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 436) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows : 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of California. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock 
and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, adjourned until Monday, February 12, 1923, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate February 10 (leg- 
islative day of February 5), 1923. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 
Morris A. Soper, of Maryland, to be United States district 
judge, district of Maryland, vice John ©, Rose, promoted to 
circuit judge. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 10, 
(legislative day of February 5), 1923. 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder to be ambassador extraordinary 
vray ated plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to a. 
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REGISTERS or THE LAND OFFICE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mrs. Eva A. Brittain to be register of the land office at 
Leadville, Colo. Saturpay, February 10, 1923. 

Elzie K. Fritts to be register of the land office at Water- The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
ville, Wash. The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
ő Frank P. Light to be register of the land office at Lakeview, | the following prayer: 

reg. PosTMASTERS. Again O Lord Thou hast remembered us in our low estate. 


ALABAMA, 
Tyler M. Swann, Roanoke. 
John R. Harris, Wadley. 
ALASKA. 
Martin J. Martin, Nenana. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norman C. Kruer, Shelton. 
GEORGIA, 
Charles R. Jones, Rossville. 
ILLINOIS. 
Merle C. Champion, Byron. 
Jacob M. Tindall, Chester. 
Thomas F. Olsen, De Kalb. 
Bertie D. Yeazel, Fairmount. 
Charles T. Gilkerson, Marengo. 
Walter W. Ward, Maroa. | 
Edgar B. Walters, Oblong. 
MARYLAND. 
Beatryce B. Bounds, Fruitland. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel P. Coleman, Hyannis. 
MISSOURI. 
Henry L. Windler, Barnett. 
James S. Miller, Bloomfield. 
Harry E. Carel, Blue Springs. 
Ethel N. Hudson, Clever. 
Margaret C. Lester, Desloge. 
George W. Gasche, Hillsboro. 
John F. Hull, Maryville. 
Roy R. Quinn, Moberly. 
Andrew L. Woods, Naylor. 
Cyrus R. Truitt, Novinger. 
Ben. B, Smith, Potosi. 
Arthur T, King, Warrensburg. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Horace E. Richardson, Cape May Court House. 
Charles G .Wittreich, Chatham. 
Richard Watt, Garwood, 
Lewis E. Matteson, Grantwood. 
Thomas J. Raber, Hampton. 
James T. Steel, Little Falls. 
Wilbert F. Branin, Medford. 
Richard Lufburrow, Middletown. 
George F. Moore, Oradell. 
Frederick C. Docker, Oxford. 
George O. Reed, Park Ridge. 
J. Hosey Osborn, Passaic. 
Stanley B. Van Iderstine, South Orange. 
Hammond S. Ireland, Williamstown. 
NEW YORK. 


Harry F. House, Chester. 
Henry W. Roberts, Clinton. 
Mary H. Avery, Elmsford. 
Adolph N. Johnson, Falconer. 
William D. Creighton, Fort Covington. 
Oby J. Hoag, Greene. 
Joseph Ogle, Greenport. 
Benjamin F. King, Madrid. 
Burton E. MeGee, Norfolk. 
William S. White, Oriskany. 
Besse R. Griffin, Quogue. 
Fred C. Smith, Vernon. 
George M. Lewis, Whitesville. 
Albert A. Patterson, Willsboro. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Harry H. Wilson, Blairsville. 
Wade M. Henderson, Brookville. 
William L. Gouger, Danville. 
Anthen C. Messinger, Tatamy. 
William Evans, Westgrove. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charles E. Colman, Curtin, 


Thy mercies are showered upon us in crowded succession. 
May a sense of the eternal goodness compel us to silence and to 
confession. In wonder and in gratitude we thank Thee. We 
would cherish, Holy Spirit, the greatest of gifts, which is an 
honest and a contrite heart. Impart a force to our wills and a 
warmth to our hearts that shall more than compensate for our 
defects and excesses. Do Thou greatly enrich our country. 
Bless it abundantly with the spirit of good will, with zealous 
philanthropic efforts, with high ideals, with an earnest sensi- 
tive conscience, with a deep reverence for God, and with a 
charity for all men. In the name of Jesus our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. f y 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I. desire to call up the 
conference report on the Executive Office and independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend for a moment 
in order to take up one or two little matters? 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the following titles: 

5 An act granting a pension to Jacob F. Rosen- 
ger; 

H. R. 6204. An act to grant the military t range of 
Lincoln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla., and re- 
serving the right to use for military and aviation purposes; and 

H. R. 11389. An act for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill (H. R. 13793) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherlands, the Middle States, in 1624, by 
Walloons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch 
West India Co. 

S. 4197. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 
explore or leases of certain lands that lie south of the medial 
Une of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below. 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherlands, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West 
India Co.; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

S. 4197. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue to certain persons and certain corporations permits to 
explore or leases of certain lands that lie south of the medial 
line of the main channel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


LANDS IN THE STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up the 
bill H. R. 5224 with Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks to call 
up the House bill with Senate amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 5224. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to certify 
the Secretary of the Interior for restoration to the public domain lands 
in the State of Louisiana not needed for naval purposes. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I move to concur in the Senate 
amendment. f 

The motion was agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by printing an address I made last week before the 
Economic Club in New York on law enforcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The address is as follows: - 


ÁDDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL, BEFORE THE ECONOMIC 
CLUB or New York, HOTEL ASTOR, THURSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 25, 
ON THE SUBJECT “THe VOLSTEAD ACT AND ENFORCEMENT OF PRO- 
HIRIT TOR.“ 


Kipling tells us that in the hes ook of the Magic Jungle, in a sort 
of singsong to little Mowgli, old Baloo recited— 


“As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk, 
The law runneth forward and back.” 


It may not be amiss for me to say as a preface to my remarks that 
in 1916, before any one of us ordinary mortals dreamed of the pos- 
are of the eighteenth amendment, using this little verse as a text, 

called attention to the fact that in antitrust prosecutions, in the 
crusade against the white slaver, in the enforcement of pure food law 
in interstate commerce cases, in the suppression of fraudulent use o 
the mails, the power of the Attorney General runs forward and back 
throughout all the States of this great Union, and the activities of the 
Department of Justice wipe out State lines and from year to year 
increase the power of the Federal Government and its ecutive, of 
whose growth they are the most striking illustration. 

The eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act have gone farther 
into the personal life of the individual citizen than any previous growth 
of Federal power, and to-day, when constitutional amendments are 
being seriously suggested providing that the Federal Government shall 
extend its control to domestic relations—that is to say, to marriage 
and divorce and also to child labor—directly in the States, the great 
questions behind the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act be- 
come of vital and immediate importance. 

The subject for discussion to-night is The Volstead Act and the 


enforcement of prohibition.” 
cific and independent topics— 


This subject contains three s 
(1) Prohibition as declared eighteenth amendment, HE 
0 


the 
forcement of this prohibition, and (3) the Volstead Act as a me 
enforcement, 

The Volstead Act is one of many A efforts at enforcement, but 
enforcement itself is the sole method of making the prohibition of the 
eighteenth amendment effective. Therefore, ess we agree to put the 
eighteenth amendment in the same ineffective class as the fourteenth 
amendment, we must have some form of enforcement, but we need not 
adhere to that method offered by the Volstead Act. 

I propona for your consideration the following substitute for the Vol- 
stead Act: 

pepan the Volstead Act and enact the following : 

“Spee, 1. Each State shall for itself define the meaning of the words 
‘intoxicating liquors’ as used in section 1 of Article XVIII of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and each State 
shall itself enforce within its own limits its own laws on this subject. 

“Spc, 2. Any person who res go or causes to be transported into 
any State any beverage prohibit oy such State as being an ‘intoxi- 

ng liquor’ shall be punished by the United States by 1 
for not more than 10 years or by a fine of not less than $10,000 nor 
more than $100,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

The first section of this proposed enforcement act is based on the 
theory of local option; the second section is based on the Webb-Kenyon 
rong & which the United States guarantees the States from outside 
interference. The proposed substitute, taken as a whole, permits con- 

urrent action each in their own sphere by the United States and 150 
he individual States to carry out the provisions of the eighteent 
amendment. 

In 1907 the Anti-Saloon League approved my declaration for local 
option, made as a candidate for the Maryland Legislature. In 1914 
I advised the American Express Co, that the Webb-Kenyon Act was 
constitutional, and that they should not ship liquor into West Virginia. 

The Supreme Court sustained my view, and Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler 
very ably and successfully argued that view in the Supreme Court in 
the appeal in the cases of the Clark Distilling Co, against the Western 

aryland Railway Co. and the State of West Virginia, and the Clark 

stilling Co. against my client, the American Express Co., and the 
State of West Virginia, which cases were decided in 1917. 

I do not expect, however, that Mr. Wheeler will agree with my pro- 

sed substitute for the Volstead Act. He will probably say of it 

hat he said at the City Club in Cleveland last October about the pro- 

sed amendment to the constitution of Ohio permitting 2.75 beverages, 
Which proposed amendment was afterwards defeated : “ Nullification has 
always been indefensible,” said Mr. Wheeler, “but now it is repre- 
hensible. When the doctrine was first invoked in the name of State 
rights there was an honest doubt concerning its legal application. It 
was finally settled on more than 100 battle fields in the Civil War, 
and it has never lifted its head in decent society since then until the 
outlawed liquor traffic, in the name of concurrent power, attempts to 
nullify our National Constitution and government of laws.” 

I offer for consideration this substitute for the Volstead Act, and I 
shall invite your attention to certain considerations relating to the 
Volstead Act, to enforcement acts in general, and to the eighteenth 
amendment itself. I think I can show you that there can be enforce- 

ent by concurrent power of the United States and the individual 

tates which will not nullify the eighteenth amendment, and which 
will be satisfactory to those of us who have not and who neyer have 
had any connection with any liquor traffic. 

Let us consider, first, the Volstead Act. Before the eighteenth 

mendment many States had one-half of 1 per cent prohibition laws. 

These States wanted such laws, and no one seeks to disturb their satis- 
faction with them. But the Volstead Act imposed this standard on 
other States that did not want such a law. In the one-half of 1 per 
cent dry States the Volstead Act was not needed; the State law was 
sufficient to satisfy their people. In the so-called “ wet" States the 
law has been a failure. It has been a failure because it was based 
on a misstatement of fact. The Volstead Act declares that an intoxi- 
cating liquor is anything containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol by volume which is fit for beverage use. 

This is a legislative lie; but even a legal lle remains untrue in fact. 
In any community where everybody believes that a lie is the truth, 
for all practical purposes such a lie becomes the truth, and there is 


no need for laws on that subject; but in those communities which 
know a lie when they see one, the inherent instinct for truth makes 
enforcement of even a legalized lie impossible. 

Beverages containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol are not in 
fact intoxicating, and are therefore not prohibited by the eighteenth 
amendment. Why, then, is not the Volstead Act an immoral Jaw, 
seeking to enforce a lie? 

I do not ask you to accept my statement on this. 
the testimony of Mr. Vousteap himself, of Federal Probibition Com- 
missioner Haynes, and of the superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of Maryland that one-half of 1 per cent is not intoxicating, and that 
therefore the fundamental basis of the Volstead Act is false. 

On Friday, June 10, 1921, before the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives, discussing cider and homemade wine, Rep- 
resentative NTRILL asked Representative VoLsrnab the followin: 

uestion; “ According to your construction, it was not the intent o 

ongress that it would be a violation of law if wine was made at home 
containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol?“ To this Representative 
VousTeap replied, “ No; my contention is this, that it might contain 
1 or 2 or possibly 8 per cent without being intoxicating.” 

On May 2, 1922, Federal Prohibition n Haynes wrote 
me officially that under the provisions of section 29, title 2, of the 
Volstead Act cider and other nonintoxicating fruit juices manufactured 


I shall give you 


exclusively for use in the home of the maker are not necessarily lim- 
ited to less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, but must be {ntoxi- 
cating in fact to be in violation of the Volstead Act.” He also stated 


that “ no specific alcoholic limit had been fixed,” and that as at present 

advised his office was not disposed to take action against the manufac- 

ture for use in the home of the maker of cider or other fruit juices 
containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol by volume." 

I at once, on June 12, 1922, asked him to fix the “specific alcoholic 
limit” of cider and homemade wine. On June 20, 1922, he declined to 
do so, and gave as a reason “ that Congress has not done so and thè 
courts have not as yet definitely settled the question.” ; 

After some more correspondence, on July 3, 1922, Mr. Haynes wrote 
me that his statement of May 2 was a “ N veering te Finally I 
got the Secretary of the Treasury to ask the Attorney General for 
ruling as to what “ nonintoxicating meant in section 29, title 2, 0 
pe ‘Volstead Act. The Attorney General has not yet rendered an opin- 
on, but these proceedings show that even the Government Itself a 
e te (aro oP head fundamental one-half of 1 per cent declaration of 

e Volstead Act. 

The superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of Maryland on Jul 
10, 1922, said that any man who owns an apple tree, whether ft be M 
his back yard in the city or on an extensive farm, can use his apples 
for cider. Fur ore, he added, he can let it stand and get hard 
and, should he desire, he can give it to guests in his home. In view of 
the fact, vouched for by the Secretary of Agriculture that hard cider 
contains 6 per cent of alcohol, we have Mr. VoLsTeaD, Mr. Haynes, and 
the superintendent of the Antl-Saloon e of Maryland agreeing 
that the fundamental statement of the Volstead Act, that bevera, 
containing one-half of 1 per cent are intoxicating, is not true. So the 
Volstead Act being based on untruth can not prevail. I charge that 
being on untruth it is a failure, and again I do not ask you to 
take my own statement. The President, as well as the most ardent 
prohibitionists, admit that to-day it is a failure, 

On December 8, 1922, the President said to Congress, There are 
conditions relating to the enforcement of prohibition which savor of 
nation-wide scandal. It is the most demoralizing factor in our public 
life.” The President also referred to “ men who are rending the moral 
fiber of the Republic through easy contempt for the prohibition laws.” 
I admit a contempt for the Volstead Act, and I do not hesitate to admit 
it. I stand on the principle “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” The Volstead Act is based on a lie, and it can 
not stand. It ought not to stand. There can be no respect for laws 
of this kind, 

That the Volstead Act is a failure is attested by Representative 
Ursuaw, of Georgia, who has exhorted the governors af the States, led 
by the President and Vice President of the United States and all the 
members of the Cabinet and followed by every Member of Congress and 
by every United States Senator, to declare that they will never again 
build up a bootleggers’ rous business by drinking illicit liquor. 
If Representative UpsHaw did not have proof that the personal actions 
of these high oficials showed they considered the Volstead Act a 
failure, he would not have asked them to stop their wicked deeds. 

Again Represenstative CRAMTON, of Michigan, on January 18, 1923, 
in the House referred to the “ activities of rum smuggling along the 
Atlantic coast,” and said: “ The extent to which the smuggling trade in 
liquor, narcotics, and aliens has recently grown is sufficient to chal- 
lenge the consideration of every thoughtful citizen.” He then added, 
“the report of actual seizures made by the enforcement officers shows 
the amazing growth of this trade.” 

I believe Mr. UpsHaw and Mr. CRAMTON 

litical supporters of the Volstead Act, but 

t is a failure. 

If the Volstead Act can not stand, what shall be done to enforce tha 
5 amendment? Let us consider for a moment enforcement of 
other constitutional amendments. 

The fourteenth amendment is not enforced and nobody is at- 
tempting to enforce it, but that is not the only amendment that is 
openly nullified. The medical beer bill, or Volstead Act, junior, dellber- 
ately ignores certain guaranties of the Constitution, Section 6 of 
this act provides eee for any prohibition enforcement agent 
or other person who shall search a dwelling without a warrant, but 
your or my automobile may be stopped on a lonely road at night and 
your wife or mine may be searched by prohibition agents in violation 
of the fourth amendment which says “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreason- 
able searches and selzures, shall not be violated.” ere is no law 
to protect the persons, papers, and effects of the people, but we dọ 
not hear from those who framed the Volstead Aci at the fourth 
amendment is nullified. 

Again, the theory of the fifth amendment against double jeopard 
has always been taken to mean that people shail not be ified ao 
punished once by the State and again by the United States for one 
and the same offense, Yet we find no outcry from those who claim 
to cherish so highly constitutional rights when the Supreme Cou 
very correctly declares in United States v., Lanza that the Unit 
States and the States each have thelr separate systems of law, and 
that Bill, the 520 fal can get a year in a New York jail and another 
year in a Federal jail for selling a high official the same one bottle 
of moonshine at one time in one place. 


o be sincere nal and 
think their charges prove 
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all 
rosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a . 
crow 


the guaranty of the sixth amendment is that “in 


. 
and ee trial by jury.” The United tes courts are 
with Volstead Act cases that have not been speedi 


tried, many of 
them having been on the d over two et those who op- 
pose what they call “nullification” of e Constitution make no 


The assistant superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of Maryland 
said, on June 20, 1922: “A great deal of nonsense has been uttered 
from time to time about the sacred t of a citizen to be tried by 
a jury of his peers.” He then added t “in nine cases out of ten a 


ge can with more certainty upon cases than a jury of 12 men, 
some of whom,” said he, “at least are likely to be rant, if not 
prejudiced.” He then complained that “jurors often forget their oath 


on account of their ong ete for the offender and refuse to turn in a 
verdict when the case early shows the guilt of the accused.” The 
purpose of the sixth amendment was to guarantee that 12 jurors and 
not 1 judge should decide the guilt of American citizens; 

not hear those who believe in the Volstead Act charging that such 
statements attempt to nullify the Constitution. 

And, ef the fourteenth amendment. Section 19 of the Penal 
Code of the nited States alizes those who conspire to violate the 
amendment. In 1911, as United States 

sup of elections of a 


; sentiment of the people in the States where it is violated desires it en- 
forced, yet we do not hear those who are back of the Volstead Act 
insisting on enforcement of the fourteenth amendment or raising the 
ery of nullification of the Constitution. 

Constitutions are declarations of principles, 1 to be fun- 
damental and ent, Enforcement laws are intended to carry 
out the spirit of the constitutional principles. 

We have seen that the interpretation of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
fourteenth amendments can be liberal, and at times enforcement, as 
in the fourth and the fourteenth amendments, totally lacking. There- 
fore, why should we not apply a liberal interpretation to the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth am ent? 

Tue Volstead Act is based on a misstatement of fact. It should be 
repealed, and a true standard applied to decide what are intoxicating 

beverages. Under the law I suggest the States could not say constitu- 

tionally that 49 per cent whisky is not “ intoxicating,” but they could 

J ay, that 2.75 per cent beer, or beer and light wines of a higher alco- 

| e content are not “intoxicating,” and the Supreme Court would 
sy as it did of the one-half of 1 per cent declaration of Congress, that 
a State's declaration to this effect is not improper. 


nee 

a t lover of 

opposed by some of the Members 
this bill from the ye, ay 

“it certainly is a vile law system, calcu- 
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| all the State constitutions by degrees, and thus to swallow by degrees 
all the State judiciaries.” 
Me who stand for the old theory of the Nation and the States feel 
that in order to enforce the Volstead Act, ag Senator Lonan once said, 
500,000 spies would be necessary. 
We stand to-day at the parting of the ways. Shall we provide 
500,000 spies in an attempt to enforce an immoral law, a law based on 
a legislative lie, or shall we leave enforcement to the States by reason- 
able State laws which conform to the practices and desires of their 
| people? Personally, I am for a more liberal interpretation of the 
| eighteenth amendment so as to permit the legal sale of wine and beer 
in those States. which want them. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I invite the attention of Congress to the inclosed report from 
the Secretary of State recommending legislation by Congress 
which will enable him, as agent of the Government of the 
United States, to convey to the municipality of Santiago, Chile, 
the title to and interest in a certain portion of that parcel of 
land on which the American Embassy in the city of Santiago is 
situated, and to acquire with the proceeds thereof or to receive 
in exchange therefor title to a parcel of land adjoining another 
| part of the embassy land, in order to enable the city of San- 
[Skene 0 MEES OR: N DESSO LOE TN SPORE oe 


street. 

It will be observed that the American ambassador at Santiago 
is of the opinion that the sy aga transaction would be ad- 
vantageous to the United States, and that the Secretary of 
State holds the view that the exchange should be authorized as 
an evidence of our friendly desire to gratify the wish of the 
municipality of Santiago to improve and utify the city. 
Agreeing with both, I request favorable consideration by Con- 
gress of the draft of proposed legislation submitted by the 
Secretary of State. 


WARREN G. HARDING. 
(Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.) 
TRE Warre House, February 9, 1928. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, 


CONFERENCE REPORT, EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the 
conference report on the Executive Office and independent offices 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18696) making appropriations for the Executive Office 


and sundry ind ent executive bureaus, is, commissions, and 
other offices for fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. 


The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
pate seer ieee and do recommend to their respective Houses as 

‘ollows: 
aa the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 10 
an 3 
WIL R. Woon, 
L. J. DICKINSON, 
Joskpn W. Byrrys, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


F. H. WARREN, 

Wm. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On No. 10: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
making an appropriation of $99,185 for the improvement of the 
grounds and approaches, parking, retaining walls, etc., for the 
Perry Victory Memorial. 

On No. 25: Strikes out the language inserted by the Senate 
making an appropriation of $1,000,000, immediately available, 
for the installation of 15 stories of filing stacks in the interior 
court of the Pension Office Building. 

Wit R. Woon, 
L. J. DICKINSON, 
J; JoserH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the conference 
report be concurred in. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
adopted. = : 
ARBITRATION OF NORWEGIAN OLATM. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution which I send 

to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint Resolution (H. J. Res. 440, Rept. 1574) to sati the award 
ndered the United States by the arbitral estab- 
special agreement concluded June 30, 1921, between 

the United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway. 

Resolved, 
ment of claims by the Uni 


sundry ind 
for the fis 
Proved June 
able the Secretary of 
United States on October 18, 1922, 
under the agreement concluded June 30, 1921, between thé 
United States of America and the y And the Secre- | 
tary of State is autho to withhold from the total amount awarded 
Miceli ge hailey ode py interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum from ober 18, 1922, to the date of payment of the award, 
and to pay the claim of Page Brothers, American citizens, in accordance 
with the decision of the arbitral tribunal. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? i 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding that the gentleman’ 
is going to give time as agreed upon, I shall not object; other-) 
wise I would. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all right. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much time will it take? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not over 15 minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. If it is going to take all the afternoon, I shall 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say in explanation of 
this resolution that in about 1915, and later in 1916 and 1917, 
just before the outbreak of the war, the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation declaring an emergency 
existing, and under that proclamation the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation commandeered all the ship- 
yards of the United States and all the ships under construc- 
tion for nationals of foreign governments. It happened that 
many of those ships under construction were being constructed 
for nationals of Norway, and they had paid toward the con- 
struction costs about $2,600,000 at the time the requisition of 
the yards was completed. The Government of the United 
States continued to complete those ships. ‘They built other 
ships which were requisitioned from other nationals. No part 
of the amount advanced for the ship construction by the Nor- 
way nationals has ever been returned to them. They made a 
claim to the Shipping Board, not only for the amount of money 
they had paid but for the loss sustained by reason of the 
requisitioning of the ships which were being constructed for 
them. The claim amounted in all to about $11,659,000, and 
with interest to $16,000,000 and something; without interest, 
later on they reduced the original claim to $13,000,000 and 
something. The question went to the Shipping Board, and an 
attempt was made between the Shipping Board and the Norway 
nationals to adjust the differences between the United States 
and those people. I understand the Shipping Board offered to 
pay $2,600,000 and the Norway people refused to accept. They 
stood on what they originally presented. The final outcome of 
the difference was an agreement was entered into between 
Norway and the United States. That agreement was ratified 
by the Senate. In terms the agreement provided that the 
President of the United States should appoint one arbiter, the 
King of Norway appoint another, and those two should name 
the third, if they could agree; and if they could not agree, then 
the President of Switzerland was to name the third. 

It happened that the duty of naming the third man fell on 
the President of Switzerland. As organized after the appoint- 
ment of the third man, the board of arbitration met at The 
Hague. They took testimony, much of which is submitted in 
their report, and they found a judgment against the United 
States for $11,955,000, with interest at 6 per cent until the time 
of payment. 

The reason why we are here asking unanimous consent for 
the consideration of this question is that the interest amounts to 
$2,000 a day, and every day we delay payment means an addi- 
tional $2,000. 

Last year the Shipping Board Congress appropriated $50,- 
000,000, out of which they were authorized to pay any claims 
that might be adjudicated by the Shipping Board. They have 
expended out of that $50,000,000 about $30,000,000, so that there 
is a balance of about $20,000,000 yet on hand; and this being a 
Shipping Board case, the Committee on Appropriations thought 
it quite proper to authorize the payment of this award, amount- 
ing to $11,955,000, with interest, out of the unexpended balance 
of $50,000,000 then appropriated. 
` That is all there is to the case. It is a case that we can not 
avoid, Payment must be made. The award is equivalent to a 
judgment rendered by the highest court in our own land. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. At this hearing at The Hague which was 
to decide this matter before the members of the board of arbi- 
tration our Emergency Fleet Corporation was invited to show, 
if they could, that they did not get credit from the contractors 
for $2,500.000 that Norway had paid on these ships, and it 
seems strange to me that, so far as the hearings show, they 
were unable to do it. They could neither show that they did 
not get credit or that they did; and of course, not being able to 
show it, the board of arbitration charged them with having 
received the credit. 

The situation is this: The contractors may have the full 
$2,500,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman promised to yield me 10 
minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I now yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns]. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois does not con- 
trol the time. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I simply wanted to 
make this statement: Of course, this is a claim that must be 
paid, for it is an arbitration award between our country and 
Norway and is a treaty obligation, and, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mappen] says, it should be paid at once, for it 
involves an expense of about $2,000 for every day of delay. 

I have always contended that direct appropriations to take 
care of claims and other Government activities and operations 
should be made, but this comes under a different classification. 
This is a Shipping Board claim, and inasmuch as the Congress 
has heretofore appropriated $50,000,000 for the purpose of set- 
tling Shipping Board claims, and there will be turned back into 
the Treasury, according to the statement of M'r. Lasker, some- 
thing like $20,000,000 at the beginning of the next fiscal year, 
I think it is entirely proper that this claim, which is really a 
Shipping Board claim, should be paid out of that money already 
appropriated, and which will not be expended in payment of 
other claims. I am, of course, in favor of the resolution, and 
I am glad that the gentleman from Illinois has asked unanimous 
consent in order that it may be passed quickly and thus save 
enormous expense, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I understood the Speaker to 
say that I did not control the time. 

8 SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
exas, 

Mr. MADDEN. I promised to yield to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, of course we are going to have 
to pay this $11,955,000, because it is a matter that has been 
settled by arbitration. I would be the last man in the world 
to object to paying an honest obligation that has been adjusted 
by arbitration; but here is what I complain about: This arbi- 
tration agreement was entered into without our knowledge or 
consent by Mr. Hughes, the present Secretary of State, with 
the Kingdom of Norway, and here is where our Government 
slipped a cog; here is where our Government did not look out 
for our interests—the State Department agreed that we would 
appoint one arbitrator and that the King of Norway would ap- 
point another. And who should be the third? 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In one minute, 

Mr. MADDEN. I just wanted to say, if the gentleman will 
yield, that this treaty was ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that; but it was made by Mr. 
Secretary Hughes in the State Department of the present ad- 
ministration, and it was ratified by the present administration. 
Now, here is the situation: Who was to be the third arbitrator? 
The third arbitrator should have been a man who was disin- 
terested and unbiased in the question between the two parties, 
and a man also who would not only be fair to our country in 
a conflict with Norway, but who would have no bias in fayor 
of a European nation. But no; they left the third arbitrator 
undetermined. They decided if our two arbitrators could not 
agree upon a third, then that the third should be selected by 
one who would naturally be inclined toward a European nation 
rather than our own. 

It was the opinion of our experts that we should not pay 
Norway more than $2,679,220. But this arbitration court, com- 
posed of two Europeans and only one American, decided that we 
should pay Norway $11,955,000, with interest, and now, of 
course, we must pay it. 

ked BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to yield first to the gentleman from 
Illinois, if he wanted to ask me a question; then I will yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I simply wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman what we have to do with that matter, inasmuch as this 
treaty was regularly made? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not talking about what we have to 
do with it. We had nothing to do with it. But we have got to 
pay it. I would not have agreed that the main deciding judge 
of this matter would be a European, because it is my firm be- 
lief that with two Europeans and only one American, the de- 
cision will be in favor of the European and against us ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The treaty-making power and the 
United States Senate have agreed to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know; but the State Department did not 
properly safeguard our interests when it agreed that a Euro- 
pean should be the third deciding judge in this matter. It was 
a matter that our State Department should have safeguarded at 
that time. No one can object now to this resolution. We must 
pass it and pay the decree. The State Department acted hon- 
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estly and in perfect good faith, but it acted very unwisely, and 
instead of paying back to Norway $2,500,000 that they had paid 
on these ships, with reasonable interest, we have now got to 
pay the stupendous sum of $11,955,000, with interest, because 
the two Europeans outvoted one Amercan, and decided that be- 
cause the United States requisitioned ships in our own ship- 
yards during the war which cost Norway $2,679,220, that we 
should now pay Norway not the $2,679,220 but the stupendous 
profit of $11,955,000, notwithstanding that we used those very 
ships to help save the civilization of the whole world for Nor- 
Way's benefit. 

Esay it is just one of those situations where we do not look 
after matters at the proper time. We do not give these matters 
proper consideration at the time they ought to be given consid- 
eration. There is too much disregard for the rights ef the 
American people, in being kind and considerate to Europeans. 
There is not enough care and good judgment exercised concern- 
ing matters in which the American taxpayer is vitally inter- 
ested. We are growing into the habit of forgetting Americans 
to help Europeans: I am just nierely voicing the protest here 
that in the future we ought to look after our own American 
interests a little more carefully. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have never thought it was the province of the 
legislative body to go into matters that would require a quasi 
judicial determination of facts within the jurisdiction of the 
executive departments. I have been one of those who believed 
that the functions of the legislative department and of the exec- 
utive department were very clearly defined and separated, and 
that the definition and separation was a wise thing for the good 
of the Government. The proposition presented by this resolu- 
tion is, Shall we make good the decision and the action of one 
of the independent coordinate branches of the Government 
within its jurisdiction, to wit, the State Department, a part of 
the executive department? If the department that is charged 
with the duty of handling these things handles them in good 
faith and renders its judgment and asks us to make the neces- 
sary appropriations to carry out the decisions of the State 
Department, I feel that we are morally bound to do that, in the 
absence of fraud or bad faith, and that if we undertake to go 
behind the findings of the State Department in matters of this 
kind honestly and in good faith made we make the confusion 
worse confounded. I not only say to the State Department and 
to the Executive, “ You keep your hands off of legislative mat- 
ters,” but I in turn am willing to say to the legislative depart- 
ment, “ You keep your hands off of that which is peculiarly 
within the province of the executive department, and especially 
where it involves our foreign affairs.” For that reason I shall 
not undertake to go behind the findings of our State Depart- 
ment. You have got to trust it to a certain extent upon matters 
of this kind, and unless some gentleman can show bad faith on 
the part of Secretary Hughes—and I do not believe you can—I 
believe in backing him up in matters of this kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman. My whole 
speech agrees with him. We must now comply with this 
arbitration decision and pay the bill. But suppose the State 
Department, under either Democratic or Republican régime, 
though absolutely honest, makes a foolish agreement, one which 
means nothing but one kind of a verdict against our country, 
has not a representative of the people a right to voice the 
people’s protest? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; and I think the time to enter protests was 
when the foolish act was done. 

Mr. BLANTON. We had nothing to do with providing for 
the arbitration here in the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, it was known. But, be that as it may, 
do we know that it was a foolish act? Under the Constitution 
is it our duty to say whether or not the Secretary of State in 
handling certain matters that are clearly within his province 
and his duties, and shall we every time sit in Judgment upon 
his decision when there is no evidence of fraud or neglect of 
duty? If I think that he is deliberately betraying his trust, 
then I for one not only will scrutinize very carefully the par- 
ticular matter in controversy, but from that time on I will 
scrutinize every matter with which he is concerned. But, how- 
ever much I may differ in some respects with the present Sec- 
retary of State, I do not believe he is going to deliberately 
betray the interests of the United States. I do not believe he 
has done it in this instance, I have falth in his integrity. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that in my 

udgment there was no unwisdom, there was no lack of good 
judgment in this whole transaction. I see nothing whatever 


in it from beginning to end that is a subject for criticism. 
Here was a controversy between Norway and the United 
States. Instead of dragging it out, instead of making it a 
cause of ill will and bad feeling between the two nations, we 
agreed on an arbitration of settlement. Mr. Speaker, we are, 


we hope, on the opening of a new era in which international 
quarrels shall not be settled by war, but either by arbitra- 
tion as it is now carried on, or by the determination of a great 
international court where nations, when unable to agree upon 
a peaceful settlement, may go into court instead of going to 
war. This, however, was an agreement by arbitration. It 
was an agreement by which each party selected an arbitrator, 
and then they were to agree upon a third if they could do 
so, and if they could not agree upon a third, a person was to 
be named, impartial, outside of the controversy, to name the 
third arbitrator. That is the usual custom in disputes which 
are settled by arbitration. Let me say to my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Branton], who criticizes the appointment which 
was made, that the selection was undoubtedly absolutely fair 
and impartial. Certainly we should approve this arbitration 
promptly and gladly, because of the influence that it will 
have upon future peaceful determinations of international af- 
fairs. [Applause.] Besides, Mr. Speaker, we will not acquire 
credit when we agree only when the decision is favorable to 
us, but we shall acquire favor when we promptly and without 
protest acquiesce when the decision is against us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Iowa, who has 
very sound judgment, contend that in a controversy between 
the United States and Norway a European country would be 
absolutely impartial and unbiased? 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly do. 

Mr. ot toes I would have chosen some other arbitrator. 
Mr. TOWNER. Certainly the gentleman can not have any 
knowledge that would justify him in objecting to an arbitration 
such as the one we are now considering. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, when the Select 
Committee on the Shipping Board was operating under the au- 
thority of this House it went into the matter of the Norwegian 
claims. at some length. 

Those claims arose from requisitions made by the Shipping 
Board of Norwegian vessels and the plants in which vessels 
were being constructed. Most of the vessels were in course of 
construction. A controversy arose as to whether or not the 
requisitions were really requisitions of the plants and of the 
ships themselves or of the building contracts. The requisitions 
were made at a time when shipping in the markets of the 
world was selling at exorbitantly high prices. 

Our ships: cost on an average of about $220 per ton. At the 
time the Norwegian ships were requisitioned some ships were 
selling in the markets of the world at $300 per ton, and of course 
Norway contended that she was entitled to be compensated at 
the rate that similar ships were bringing in the world markets, 
The only question ever Involved was the measure of damage. 
The United States admitted liability, and it was only a question 
of how much we owed Norway. We submitted that matter to 
arbitration. The arbitrators ruled and made a finding, and of 
course there is nothing for the United States to do, either from 
the standpoint of justice and right or from the standpoint of 
absolute law in this case, except to comply with the 
finding; and I am glad that the United States has brought this 
controversy to a settlement. I believe it will be an evidence to 
the world that the United States intends to live up to her ob- 
ligations and that when she submits a controversy to arbitration 
or to a court and the judgment. goes against us we are just as 
willing to comply with it as if it went in our favor. [Applause.] 
I believe that just now, in the disturbed condition of the world, 
when public credit and public faith—at least in some regions of 
the world—are not up to the standard that they once enjoyed, 
this action of the United States will be a distinct contribution 
to the public integrity and to the spirit of public fair dealing 
and of international justice, not only here but throughout the 
whole world. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor to express my 
disagreement with the view expressed by the able gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. We are all in favor of comply- 
ing with the award. I do not think that anybody has acted in 
bad faith in the matter. Both the Secretary of State and the 
Senate have done the wise thing in submitting this matter to 
arbitration. I take issue with the view expressed by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas that the division of the three powers— 
legislative, executive, and judicial—is so distinct that the 
House of Representatives has nothing to do with any question 
affecting international relations, The very fact that this matter 
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is before the House contradicts his theory. The House of 
Representatives controls the purse, and in controlling the 
purse it controls in a way every other department. It is within 
the power of the House to refuse to vote any appropriation for 
the judiciary. It is within the power of the House to refuse 
to vote an appropriation for salaries or clerks or books for the 
Supreme Court. It may decline to appropriate moneys for the 
maintenance of embassies. The body that is vested by the 
Constitution with the duty of initiating all measures to pro- 
vide revenue represents the ultimate power which lies in the 
sovereign people. 

Mr, WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman makes no distinction between 
power and policy? 

Mr. LONDON. I do. Let me say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, who has stated his position clearly and who knows 
how to present an argument in unmistakable form, that the 
Supreme Court on more than one occasion has laid down the 
policy for the country. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The distinguished gentleman thinks because 
the judiciary, which is one coordinate branch of the Government, 
and the executive, another branch, usurped some of our legis- 
lative power by declaring the policy that the House of Repre- 
sentatives is justified in invading theirs. 

Mr. LONDON. In the very essence of things the House, 
which consists of Representatives of the people, receiving their 
mandates at frequent intervals, the body intended to control 
the finances of the country, the ways and means of raising taxes, 
should be the principal repository of the power of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman. There is no ques- 
tion but that we have the power to refuse to appropriate the 
salaries for the judges of the Supreme Court and the salary of 
the President, but while we have the power is it not our moral 
duty to make the appropriations? 

Mr. LONDON. Take the question of a treaty which calls 
for an expenditure of money. It is up to the House to pro- 
vide the appropriation or to decline to do so. But I am con- 
tending—in five minutes I can not develop my argument or state 
it as clearly as perhaps the gentleman from Arkansas would— 
that in the actual working of the Government the supposed 
separation between the three departments does not exist, or 
at least to the extent to which gentlemen claim. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Does the gentleman contend that the House 
has any more control over appropriations for the Department 
of State than the Senate had in fixing this matter? 

Mr. LONDON. There is no doubt but that the House would 
have the power to deny the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York has 
attracted my attention in the observations he has just made. I 
appreciate the trend of the last 20 or 30 years toward the 
larger powers in the House of Representatives, but I do not 
believe that that trend is a wise one, especially if it goes to the 
destruction of the nice relationship between the coordinate 
powers of the Government. In other words, I think that our 
system is the greatest invention to maintain independent action 
of the coordinate departments so that each one may perform 
its functions without any interference with the other, and at 
the same time be in a sense interdependent upon one another. 
My point is this: That the legislative department is somewhat 
constructed by the Executive power to veto, and, secondly, by 
the judiciary with the power to declare a law unconstitutional 
and therefore null and void. There is some limitation on the 
legislative power In that regard, and I regard this balauce of 
power a wise provision. - 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I Will. 

Mr. LONDON. What I was trying to make clear was that 

the House of Representatives had a voice in the determination 
of international relations, and that was inevitable because of 
fhe proper functioning of the American system of government. 

Mr. FESS. I doubt whether that statement is justified. The 
Senate has something to do with the adjustment of interna- 
tional relations in the degree that it has the treaty power of 
confirmation. The House only responds to the treaty when an 
appropriation is required by the treaty. Whether the House of 
Representatives could refuse to make an appropriation that the 
treaty involved is an open question, because the treaty is the 
supreme law of the land, and that is constitutional, and it is 
a question whether, when the treaty is made, it is not an obli- 


gation on the House to meet the requirements of the treaty, and, 
in fact, history shows that we have always done so. 

Mr. WINGO. Both the power and the duty is identical in a 
case where a treaty to be carried out must have an appropria- 
tion, just as in the case where by law a salary is fixed and 
the service is rendered we have the power to refuse, but it is 
something that goes to integrity of the body. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman has stated it more clearly than I. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Not for this moment. This is what I am con- 
cerned about: In this stage of our cycle of thinking we can not 
improve upon the plan that we have to-day, which is unlike any 
other plan in the history of all governments. Let us stand by 
that wise provision which insures independence of action of all 
the coordinate departments. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon] if he contends that it is within the 
3 of the House of Representatives to destroy our Govern- 
ment 

e The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
exp . 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and myself may 
have the privilege of extending our remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mappen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by para the House joint resolution was agreed to was laid on 

e e. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that the statement may 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
conference report upon the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill and asks unanimous consent that the statement may be read 
in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13660) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 5, 
6. 7, 10, 11, 16, 29, 32, 40, 41, 42, 43, 45, 17, 48, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
67, 68, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 90, 92, 93, 97, 107, 109, 110, 111, 113, 
119, 122, 128, and 130. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 26, 27, 31, 84, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 50, 52, 59, 66, 70, 72, 
73, 79, 85, 86, 89, 91. 94, 95, 98, 99, 102, 108, 114, 115, and 125, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$154,180”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “and two Ford runabouts of the ‘slip-on’ body 
type without self-starter, not exceeding $550 each; in all, 
$8,750” ; and the Senate agree to the same. i 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
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the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “ Provided, That after April 30, 1923, until the con- 
stitutionality of the act creating this board shall have been 
determined by the Supreme Court of the United States there 
shall not be expended from this appropriation or from the 
appropriation for this board for the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1923 a greater sum than at the rate of $1,600 per annum 
for personal services and $400 per annum for contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “Including an allowance to the secretary of the Board of 
Charities, not exceeding the rate of $20 per month, for the 
maintenance of an automobile to be furnished by him and 
used in the discharge of his official duties, $47,500"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“other than motor vehicles for the police and fire departments, 
but no such vehicles shall be transferred from the police or 
fire departments to any other branch of the government of the 
District of Columbia“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$16,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 44, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $573,300"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “ $20"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert ‘ $55,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$20 per month for an automobile, and $10 per month for a 
motor cycle”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“$20 per month for an automobile, and $10 per month for a 
motor cycle”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its dis- 

agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$860,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 57, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “$20”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 58, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $30,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 2 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “give his whole time from nine o'clock antemeridian 
to four o’clock postmeridian to, and“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 5240; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 


Amendment numbered 74: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 74, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “or contracts as in this act provided"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “ Provided, That none of the money appropriated by this 
act shall be paid or obligated toward the construction of or 
addition to any building the whole and entire construction 
of which, exclusive-of heating, lighting, and plumbing, shall 
not have been awarded in one or a single contract, separate 
and apart from any other contract, project, or undertaking, to 
the lowest bidder complying with all the legal requirements as 
to a deposit of money or the execution of a bond or both, for the 
faithful performance of the contract: Provided further, That 
no architect’s fee shall be paid or obligated for plans, speci- 
fications, or any professional services whatever, unless they 
are such as will enable the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, or those letting a contract, to secure a legal bid 
within the amount authorized by Congress for the building 
or other project: Provided further, That nothing herein shall 
be construed as repealing existing law giving the commission- 
ers the right to reject all bids”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “The total cost of the sites and of the several and 
respective buildings herein provided for, including heating, 
lighting, and plumbing, when completed upon plans and speci- 
fications to be made previously and approved, shall not exceed 
the several and respective sums of money herein respectively 
appropriated or authorized for such purposes, any provision in 
this act to the contrary notwithstanding”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 88, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 88,500“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “$20”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “$325; maintenance of motor vehicle used in performance 
of official duties, at not to exceed $20 per month, 240”; and on 
page 69 of the bill. in line 7, strike out " $5,137” and insert 
85,065“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$1,700”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: ‘$56,000, and all moneys hereafter.received at the 
reformatory as income thereof from the sale of brooms to the 
various branches of the government of the District of Columbia 
shall remain available for the purchase of material for the 
manufacture of additional brooms to be similarly disposed of; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House recede from its* 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “136,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 106: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 106, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $10,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 120: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 120, 
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ànd agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended as fol- 
lows: On page 91 of the bill, in line 3, strike out 840,000 
and in lieu thereof insert“ $45,000"; and on page 91 of the 
‘bill, in Une 18, strike out “$8,000” and in leu thereof insert 
“$10,000”; and on page 92 of the bill, in lines 2 and 3, strike 
out “$20,000, payable wholly out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia” and in lieu thereof insert $15,000"; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 121: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment, of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liew 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„For the preparation of designs and estimates for development 
of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway, $4,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 24, 33, 55, 56, 64, 65, 75, 76, 83, 105, 112, 116, 
117, 118, 128, 124, 126, 127, and 129. 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Rosert E. Evans, 
Ben JOHNSON, 

Managers on the part of tle House. 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 


CARTER GLASS, 
MORBIS SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Columbia and other activities 
-chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement explaining the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conference committee and 
submitted in the accompanying eonference report: 

On Nos. 1 to 12, inclusive, relating to the executive: office: 
Appropriates 8350 for the veterinary division, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $250, as proposed by the House; im- 
proves the form of the bill, as proposed by the Senate; fixes 
the maintenance allowance for privately owned motor eycles at 
$10 per month, as proposed by the House, instead of $13 per 
month, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates in pur- 
suance thereof $360, as proposed by the House; instead of $468, 
as proposed by the Senate; fixes the maintenance allowance for 
privately owned automobiles at $20 per month, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $26 per month, as proposed by the Senate, 
and appropriates in pursuance thereof $1,200, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $1,560, as proposed by the Senate; im- 
proves the form of the bill as proposed by the Senate; fixes 
the maintenance allowance for privately owned motor cycles. 
at $10 per month, as proposed by the House, instead of $13 per 
month, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates in pur- 
suance thereof $600, as proposed by the House, instead of $780, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 13 and 14, relating to the collector's office: Appro- 
priates for four bailiffs, at $1,200 each, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of three bailiffs at the same rate, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 15, relating to the municipal architect’s office: Appro- 
priates for two instead of four Ford runabouts, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 16: Appropriates $5,000 for contingent expenses of the 
Public Utilities Commission, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $8,000, as proposed by the Senate, and retains the limitation 
proposed by the House precluding the employment of special 
legal services by the commission. ; 

On Nos. 17 and 18, relating to the surveyor’s office: Appro- 
priates $10,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $7,000, as 
proposed by the House. 

On No. 19: Retains the limitation proposed by the House 
limiting expenditures by the Minimum Wage Board until the 
eonstitutionality of the act creating such board shall have been 
finally determined as amended so as not to become effective until 
May 1, 1923. 

On Nos. 20 and 21, relating to the Rent Commission: Appro- 
priates $51,750, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $42,500, 
as proposed by the House, and increases the sum made available 
for salaries of members of the commission from $13,750, pro- 
posed by the House, to $23,000, as proposed by the Senate. 


On Nos. 22 and 23: Appropriates for an additional assistant at 
$1,000 per annum for the Southeast Branch Library, as proposed 
by the Senate. j 

On Nos. 25 to 32, inclusive, relating to contingent and miscel- 
laneous expenses: Appropriates $47,500 for contingent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses instead of $45,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $50,000, as proposed by the Senate; authorizes an 
allowance at the rate of $20 per month to the secretary of the 
Board of Charities for supplying for official uses his own auto- 
mobile, instead of such am allowance at the rate of $26 per 
month to said secretary and the purchasing officer of the Dis- 
trict besides, as proposed by the Senate; strikes out the para- 
graph proposed by the House requiring, with eertain exceptions, 
all appropriations on account of passenger motor transporta- 
tion to be pooled; broadens: the general provision limiting the 
cost of automobiles purchased or exchanged, specifically exclud- 
ing motor vehicles for the police and fire departments, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, amended so as to prevent the transfer of 
motor vehicles acquired by the police and fire departments to 
other branches of the government of the District of Columbia; 
strikes out the authorization, proposed by the Senate, for the 
maintenance of telephones im the residences of three employees 
of the water department; appropriates $16,500 for postage in- 
stead of $15,000, as proposed by the House, and $18,000, as 
proposed by the Senate; strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, 
the previsiom proposed by the House with respect to the print- 
ing and sale of the pamplilet of taxes in arrears; and makes the 
provision with respect to compensation for copying instruments 
and making copies of records in the office of the recorder of 
deeds permanent law, as proposed by the Honse, instead of con- 
fining its effect to the fiseal year 1924, 

On Nos. 34 to 44, inclusive, relating to street improvements: 
Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appropriation pro- 
posed by the House for paving Georgia Avenue, Military Road 
to Dahlia Street; appropriates $110,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $210,000, as proposed by the House, for 
paving Bladensburg Road; strikes out, as proposed by the 
Senate, the appropriation proposed by the House for paving 
Canal Road, Aqueduct Bridge to Foxall Road; provides for 
paving Spring Place, end of pavement to Sixteenth Street, as 
proposed by the Senate; appropriates $11,000 and $12,600 for 
paving portions of Kenyon Street and Kansas Avenue, respec- 
tively, as proposed. by the Senate; strikes out the appropria- 
tions proposed: by the Senate for paving portions of Thirteenth, 
Buchanan, and Ninth Streets; and. restores the appropriation 
proposed by the House for paving Sigsbee Place NE., Tenth 
Street to Twelfth Street. 

On No. 45: Strikes out the paragraph proposed by the Sen- 
ate repealing the appropriation made for the fiscal year 1923 
for repaving a portion of Fifteenth Street NW. 

On No. 46: Authorizes an allowance at the rate of $20 per 
month for providing a privately owned automobile for official 
uses in connection with street repair work, instead of at the 
rate of $26 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No 47: Strikes out the authorization, by the 
Senate; for an allowance to the overseer of bridges for supply- 
ing an automobile for official uses. 

On No. 48: Designates the new bridge crossing the Potomac 
River at Georgetown as the Francis Scott Key Bridge, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead: of as the Key Bridge, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On No. 49: Appropriates $55,000 for trees and parkings in- 
stead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, and $60,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 50 and 51, relating to street cleaning: Makes the 
appropriatiom available for allowances to inspectors for main- 
tenance of moter vehicles, as proposed by the Senate, and makes 
the rate of allowance for an automobile $20 per month and for 
a motor cycle $10 per month instead of $26 and $13 per month, 
respectively, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 52 to 54, inclusive, relating to garbage disposal: 
Makes the appropriation available for allowances to inspectors 
for maintenance of motor vehicles, as proposed by the Senate; 
makes the rate of allowance for an automobile $20 per month 
and for a motor cycle $10 per month instead of $26 and $13 per 
month, respectively, as proposed by the Senate; and appropriates 
$860,600 instead of $825,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$900,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 57 to 60, inclusive, relating to the electrical depart- 
ment: Provides for an allowance for the maintenance of not more 
than three privately owned automobiles at not to exceed $20 
per month each instead of $26 per month each, as proposed by 
the Senate; appropriates $30,000 for general supplies, ete., in- 
stead of $27,500, as proposed by the House, and $32,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; appropriates $472,000 for lighting, as 
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proposed by the Senate, instead of $450,000, as proposed by the 
House; and appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $35,000, as proposed by the Senate, for replacing 
lighting fixtures. 

On Nos. 61 to 68, inclusive, relating to public schools: Ap- 
propriates for two assistant superintendents, as proposed by 
the House, instead of three assistant superintendents, one to 
have charge of business affairs, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 66: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $40,000, as proposed by the House, for allowance to 
principals of grade school buildings. 

On No. 67: Appropriates $6,480 for Americanization work, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $9,980, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 68: Provides that the appropriation on account of 
community-center activities shall be paid wholly out of the 
revenues of the District of Columbia, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 69: Requires that the chief medical and sanitary in- 
spector of the public schools shall give his whole time from 9 
o’clock a. m. to 4 o’clock p. m. to his duties, instead of his 
“whole time,” as proposed by the House, 

On Nos. 70 to 73, inclusive, relating to miscellaneous expenses 
of the public schools: Appropriates $3,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $2,000, as proposed by the House, for trans- 
portation of tubercular pupils; provides for an allowance for 
maintenance to be paid to nine officers and employees of the 
public schools for providing their own automobiles for official 
uses at the rate of $240 per annum, instead of $312 per annum, 
as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $6,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $4,500, as proposed by the House, for 
purchase of apparatus; and provides, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, that children of employees of the United States stationed 
outside of the District of Columbia shall be admitted to the 
public schools without payment of tuition. 

On No. 74: Provides in connection with the appropriation for 
remodeling and constructing an addition to the Western High 
School that one or more contracts may be entered into, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, subject to the restrictions elsewhere pro- 
posed in the bill. 

On Nos. 77 to 82, inclusive, relating to sites for school pur- 
poses: Strikes out the appropriation of $15,000 proposed by the 
Senate for the purchase of land adjoining the Ludlow School; 
strikes out the appropriation of $50,000 proposed by the Senate 
for the purchase of a site on which to locate a junior high 
school north of Lincoln Park; appropriates $100,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the purchase of land adjoining the 
Dunbar High School; strikes out the appropriation of $20,000 
proposed by the Senate for the purchase of a site near the 
Brightwood School; strikes out the appropriation of $30,000 
proposed by the Senate for the purchase of a site near Ritten- 
house and Fifth Streets NW., and strikes out the appropriation 
proposed by the Senate of $45,000 for the purchase of a site 
north of Webster Street and east of Georgia Avenue. 

On No. 84: Restores the matter proposed by the House with 
respect to building contracts and architects’ fees, amended so 
as to permit separate contracts being entered into for heating, 
lighting, and plumbing. 

On No. 85: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $250,000, as proposed by the House, for repairs and 
improvements to school buildings and grounds, etc. 

On No. 86: Provides that the appropriations contained in 
the bill for the purchase of land for school purposes shall be 
available immediately, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 87: Restores the matter proposed by the House re- 
quiring that the total cost of sites and buildings shall re- 
spectively come within the respective appropriations, amended 
so as to include specifically the cost of heating, lighting, and 
plumbing, and to sepersede any contrary provision. 

On Nos. 88 to 91, inclusive, relating to the police depart- 
ment: Appropriates $8,500 for fuel, instead of $7,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $10,000, as proposed by the Senate; 
appropriates $35,000 on account of the maintenance and re- 
placement of motor vehicles, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $25,000, as proposed by the House; strikes out the appro- 
priation of $2,500 proposed by the Senate for marking traffic 
lines for cross walks at street intersections; and appropriates 
$3,500 for fuel, and so forth, harbor patrol, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $3,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 92: Appropriates $4,500 for forage, fire department, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $5,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On Nos. 98 to 99, inclusive, relating to the health department: 
Appropriates $6,000 for maintenance of disinfecting service, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $6,500, as proposed by the 
Senate; appropriates $750 on account of the bacteriological 


laboratory, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $650, as pro- 
posed by the House; appropriates $1,000 on account of the 
chemical laboratory, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $750, 
as proposed by the House; provides for an allowance for sup- 
plying privately owned automobiles for official uses at the rate 
of not to exceed $20 per month instead of $26 per month, as 
proposed by the Senate; appropriates $6,000 on account of dairy- 
farm inspection, as proposed by the House, instead of $8,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, striking out the authorization pro- 
posed by the Senate extending the availability of the appropria- 
tion for traveling expenses; appropriates $250 for the dog 
pound, as proposed by the Senate; and appropriates $18,000 on 
account of the child-hygiene service, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $15,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 100; Provides for an allowance for the maintenance 
of a privately owned automobile used for official purposes, as 
proposed by the Senate, fixing the rate, however, at $20 per 
month instead of $26 per month, and in consequence thereof 
makes the appropriation on account of the probation system of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia $5,065 instead of 
$5,187, as proposed by the House and Senate. 

On No. 101: Appropriates $1,700 on account of maintenance 
of motor ambulances under the Board of Charities, instead of 
wees as proposed by the House, and $1,800, as proposed by the 

enate. 

On No. 102: Appropriates $4,750 for screening at the jail, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $1,500, as proposed by the 

ouse. 

On Nos. 103 and 104, relating to the reformatory: Appro- 
priates $56,000 for maintenance, etc., instead of $52,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $60,000, as proposed by the Senate; 
and restores the authorization proposed by the House to em- 
ploy the income from the sale of brooms for producing addi- 
tional brooms, amended so as to limit the application of such 
receipts to the purchase of broom material only. 

On No. 106: Appropriates $10,000 for indigent patients cared 
for at the Eastern Dispensary and Casualty Hospital, instead 
of $5,000, as proposed by the House, and $15,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No, 107: Strikes out the authorization, proposed by the 
Senate, to receive pay patients at the Tuberculosis Hospital. 

On Nos. 108 and 109, relating to the Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital: Appropriates $5,000 for repairs to buildings, as pro- 
posed. by the Senate, instead of $3,000, as proposed by the 
House; and strikes out the authorization, proposed by the 
Senate, to receive pay patients in the psychopathic ward. 

On Nos. 110 and 111: Strikes out the two additional placing 
and investigating officers at $1,000 each under the Board of 
Children’s Guardians, proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 118: Appropriates $5,000 on account of a cottage for 


boys at the Industrial Home School for Colored Children, as. 


proposed by the House, instead of $7,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On Nos. 114 and 115: Appropriates for an additional cook at 
$180 per annum under the Home for Aged and Infirm, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 119: Restores the appropriation of $31,200, proposed 
by the House, for salaries of foremen, gardeners, ete., under 
the office of public buildings and grounds. 

On No. 120: Restores the 32 separate appropriation para- 
graphs proposed by the House for the improvement and care of 
public grounds in the District of Columbia instead of providing 
for same in four appropriation paragraphs, as proposed by the 
Senate, amended so as to increase the amount proposed by the 
House for improvement, care, and maintenance of various 
reservations from $40,000 to $45,000, and the amount for oiling 
and otherwise treating macadam roads from $8,000 to $10,000, 
and so as to reduce the amount proposed by the House for 
placing and maintaining special portions of the parks in condi- 
tion for outdoor sports from $20,000 to $15,000, and making 
such appropriation chargeable 40 per cent to the United States 
and 60 per cent to the District of Columbia, instead of wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, as proposed by 
the House, so that the restored paragraphs provide in the ag- 
gregate for $2,000 more than proposed by the House and $10,000 
less then proposed by the Senate in the four substitute para- 
graphs proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 121: Appropriates $4,000 for the preparation of 
designs and estimates for development of the Rock Creek and 
Potomac Parkway, instead of for the commencement of the 
preparation of such designs and estimates, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 122: Strikes out the appropriation of $50,000 proposed 
by the Senate for continuing the construction of a sea wall. 
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On No. 125: Appropriates $37,000 for lighting the public 
grounds, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $24,000, as pro- 
posed by the House. 

On No. 128: Strikes out the authorization and appropriation 
proposed by the Senate in connection with a restudy of the high- 
way system of the District of Columbia. 

On No. 130: Fixes the allowance to be paid for the main- 
tenance of privately owned motor cycles used for official pur- 
poses at $10 per month, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$18 per month, as proposed by the Senate. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 24, relating to the Mount Pleasant Branch Library. 

On No. 33, relating to the erection of accommodations for the 
office of the recorder of deeds and other activities of the Dis- 
trict government. 

On Nos. 55 and 56, relating to the purchase of sites for play- 
grounds. 

On Nos. 64 and 65, relating to administrative principals of 
elementary schools. 

Ou Nos. 75, 76, and 83, relating to the purchase of sites for 
school purposes and to the erection of school buildings. 

On No. 105, relating to the purchase of a site and the erection 
of buildings thereon for the accommodation of girls committed 
to the National Training School for Girls. 

On No. 112, relating to a home and school for feeble-minded 
persons. ` 

On No. 116, relating to an appropriation for aid and support 
of the National Library for the Blind. 

On No. 117, relating to an appropriation to aid the Columbia 
Polytechnic Institute for the Blind. 

On No. 118, relating to a modification of the existing project 
for Anacostia Park above Benning Bridge. 

On No, 123, relating to an appropriation for the construction 
of a comfort station and shelter at Haines Point, East Potomac 
Park. 

On No. 124, relating to the appropriation for the construction 
of a bathing beach and bathhouse for the colored population 
of the District of Columbia. 

On No. 126, relating to the areas to comprise the Rock Creek 
and Potomac Parkway and to the protection of Rock Creek and 
its tributaries. 

On No. 127, relating to the acquisition of the tract known 
as the Klingle Valley Park, the Piney Branch Valley Park, and 
a portion of the tract known as the Patterson tract. 

On No. 129, relating to the appropriation for increasing the 
water supply of the District of Columbia. 

Lours C. CRAMTON, 

Roresr E. EVANS, 

BEN JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 13793) making ap- 

ropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 

ar Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to all of the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas a question or 
two. The Senate has placed on this bill an amendment which 
Is intended to prevent any violation of the service pay bill by 
l mitting officers in the Army and the Navy and the Marine 

rps from getting allowances in kind in addition to the $20 
por month rental allowance, Is it the gentleman’s purpose to 
ook with favor upon that amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would say to,the gentleman that my at- 
titude personally would rather favor an amendment of that 
kind, but I would not like to bind the conferees in adyance of 
a discussion of the matter. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman, however, before agreeing 
that that amendment might be stricken out would possibly give 
the House an opportunity of expressing itself? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly, I think the gentleman will 
find that the House conferees will desire to consult the wishes 
of the House as largely as possible on any disputed question 
in the conference. 


Mr. McKENZIE. One other matter. 
an amendment on the bill which provides for the retirement 
of certain officers with higher grades, and changes the law 
which is now in existence—that is, the Army reorganization 
law—and would permit not only taking these men from the 
eligible list, as provided for in the Army reorganization bill, but 
going down into the grade of major and promoting majors to 


The Senate has placed 


some higher grade, such as brigadier general. Before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs there is pending now a bill, intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kansas himself, covering some 
of those points. It is a very important bill. We have not had 
time to consider it, and I certainly feel that it would be a mis- 
take to undertake to legislate changes in the Army reorganiza- 
tion act in this manner; and I hope that the gentleman will 
not consent to that amendment without giving the House an 
opportunity to pass upon it. 

sake CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has staal his 
intention with reference to some of these amendments. Was 
the gentleman’s attention called to an amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois in the committee when the bill was 
under consideration here, providing that no part of the funds 
should be used until certain captains were promoted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand the Senate has amplified the 
amendment adopted by the House—has further perfected it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Senate committee struck it 
all out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was restored, as I understand, by an 
amendment offered from the floor of the Senate. I am talking 
about the Hull amendment. 

Mr. HULL. That is in satisfactory shape. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought it was offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. What is the gentleman’s purpose with 
reference to the amendment the House adopted regarding en- 
listments from 18 to 21 years of age? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would be unable to tell the gentleman 
what the sentiment of the conferees would be. Personally I 
look upon that amendment as unwise. I can not speak for my 
colleagues. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman realizes that that 
amendment was adopted by the House and put on the bill. 
Would he disregard the action of the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, no; I think not. I think the gentleman 
will find that the conferees will desire to consult the wishes of 
the House on all important things of that kind where the House 
has expressed itself. There is no intent on the part of the 
conferees to go against the wishes of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Could the gentleman assure us 
that the conferees will bring that amendment back to the House 
for a vote before the matter is settled? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I doubt if I could assure the gentleman of 
that, because I am unable to give him the attitude of the other 
conferees. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would that be the attitude of 
the gentleman? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I told the gentleman that I personally was 
opposed to that amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman also said that, 
while he was opposed to it, he was disposed to consult the 
wishes of the House. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does he mean by that that he 
would be willing to bring it back to the House again for a 
vote? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ordinarily on any amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am talking about this particu- 
lar amendment only, not ordinarily. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not believe the gentleman would 
want me to promise in advance what the action of the conferees 
would be. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. I was trying to get the gen- 
tleman’s attitude. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If it comes to a vote of the conferees, per- 
sonally I shall vote against such an amendment, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Against bringing it back to the 
House? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. How can we have a conference if 
everybody goes to it hog tied? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We would not have much of a conference 
in that event. I think the gentleman can be assured that he 
will undoubtedly have an opportunity to have the matter 
considered, 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, would not this be the 
time to make a motion to instruct the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. The time for imstructing the conferees is 
after the bill has been ordered to conference. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman—my understanding is 
the amendment affecting the retired pay of officers connected 
with corporations, and so forth, selling to the Government has 
been stricken out by the Senate. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It is my hope we will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on that amendment, which was adopted by the 
House, or in some modified terms whereby retired officers are 
prevented from becoming sales agents, and so forth, and pre- 
vented from selling materials as officers of corporations to the 
respective services from which they have been retired. I would 
like to know whether or not the conferees will be disposed to 
bring that back to the House for some decision? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman, just the same 
as I said to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], on any 
proposition that comes up where a considerable number of 
Members of the House are interested, I think the disposition of 
the conferees will be to bring it back to the House for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
it seems to me the honor of the Members of the House is at 
stake here when our decision here is given such wide pub- 
licity, and so forth; I think that we ought to have a chance to 
show to the country we are in sincere faith here in adopting 
this policy. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think I can assure the House there will 
be no disposition to foreclose on this amendment or any others. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Bearing in mind the fact the gentleman said 
he would be disposed to bring back for consultation of the 
House any important matter that a considerable number of 
Members express interest in, I desire to say that, speaking in 
behalf of a number on our side of the aisle, I am intensely 
interested in the same proposition of the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I hope the gentleman will bring it back to the House for 
consideration, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas what his attitude 
will be in regard to the amendment put on in the Senate to 
abolish the stop-watch proposition? I presume the gentleman 
is fairly well informed of the history of this. There are a 
great number of gentlemen in the House who would like to 
have an opportunity to express themselves. Can the gentle- 
man give some assurance that we will be given an opportunity 
to secure that 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not give the gentleman any assurance 
as to what the action of the conferees will be, but I think 
undoubtedly that the gentleman will have an opportunity to 
discuss the matter in the House. 

Mr. HULL. And have a vote on it in the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can assure him—— 

Mr. BLANTON. It has to come back; it is subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. HULL. There is a question about the point of order 
which must be raised at the proper time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I told the gentleman from Iowa yesterday 
what my judgment was on the matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to make a point of order against 

it so quick as to make the gentleman's head swim. 
Mr. HULL. That is all right; the gentleman made a point 
of order before and he has been overruled by the best par- 
liamentarians of the House. We are willing to argue the 
point of order. All we ask of the conferees is that they shall 
bring it back to the House the same as is promised as to the 
others. 

SEVERAL Merareers. Regular order. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman from Kansas 
express any opinion as to the amendment put on in the Senate 
raising the rank of the President's aid, Colonel Sherrill, to 
that of brigadier general? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that is an en- 
tirely new proposition put on by the Senate, and one that, as 
far as I know, none of the House conferees have ever discussed. 
I know it has not been discussed by the House conferees, and 
on all matters of military legislation, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that it is the disposition of the conferees to consult 
freely the members of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House, especially on their ideas of these things. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I want te remind the gentleman 
that two years ago we sat together, he and I, with our col 
leagues of the Committee on Military Affairs, while we framed 
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the Army reorganization act, and one of the particular features 
of that act was designed to remove the evil consequences of 
what might be called perhaps preferential appointment of 
Army officers theretofore by assigning them to details whereby 
a man of a lesser grade might be advanced to some higher 
grade that carried with it pay. We thought that by the pas- 
sage of that Army reorganization act we had put an end for 
all time to such mischief by making it absolutely impossible to 
change the grade of a man by detail; that if a man was to be 
assigned to a place where a major was wanted, a major would 
be sent rather than promote a captain to be a major, and then 
send him. Now, we do not want to violate that principle, which 
is one of the fundamental principles in the whole act. I hope 
the gentleman, and the conferees on the part of the House, will 
keep that in mind, or else we will lose a most important victory 
which we achieved over old-time favoritism. 

Mr. HICKS. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall object if we can not ask the gentle- 
man some questions. If we can not do that I will object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. HICKS. I will insist upon it, Mr. Speaker. Then, per- 
haps, we ean get through with it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We can have an agreement on that ques- 


on. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. ANTHONY] several questions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from Kansas has acted as 
a conferee on many occasions, and I do not think he has ever 
violated the confidence of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask some questions. I will re- 
mind the gentleman from Kansas, who has the matter in charge, 
that what is known as the Dickinson amendment, I believe, 
that he stated he would be disposed to bring that back. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BLANTON. But what is known as the Sherrill amend- 
ment—that is, to make a brigadier general out of Colonel Sher- 
rill—and what is known as the Hull amendment, which was 
placed on in the Senate, concerning the exercise of watchful- 
ness by the Government over some of its employees—those are 
two matters that had to be brought back here? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Of course, if they are agreed to in confer- 
ence they must be brought back to the House first. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if the Senate, which put them on the 
bill, is disposed to yield on that proposition, the gentleman 
would not have to bring them back. He would not have to 
bring them back if the Senate receded from them. As to the 
matter referred to by my colleague [Mr. CONNALLY], every 
father and mother in the Nation having boys under 18 or 20 
years of age is interested in it; and upon that and the Dickin- 
son matter I hope the gentleman will give the House an oppor- 
tunity to pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. On any question where there is a consider- 
able number of Members of the House vitally interested we 
shall be disposed to bring it back. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well. One more suggestion and then 
I am done. The same agreement was made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who indi- 
cated that he would give the House an opportunity to act upon 
certain matters. He asked to disagree to all the Senate amend- 
ments, and yet he went into conference and had the House 
recede in 40 different amendments, involving $800,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman just one question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will withdraw my reservation of an 
objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will we have an opportunity to vote on 
the increase to officers in training camps? z 

Mr. ANTHONY. I can not say that a vote will be given on 
that question, but a full and free conference will be had on that 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? If not, the Chair will 
appoint the conferees. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, before the conferees 
are appointed I ask leave to make a motion of instruction. 

The SPEAKER. It is supposed that there will be a full and 
free conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will make a motion to instruct 
on this particular amendment, but if the gentleman will assure 
me that we will have a vote, I will not make the motion. 


| 


The SPEAKER. Even under instructions of the House the 
Chair believes that the conferees under the rules are not allowed 
to agree to that. They may not bring it back. 


Mr. BLANTON. ‘They struck it out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not aware of that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Senate struck it out. If the 
gentleman will give me that assurance I will withdraw my sug- 
gestion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the part 
of the House Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. Sisson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the pending District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation conference report comes before the House 
recommending the smallest increase over the original bill as 
reported to the House of any District appropriation bill, prob- 
ably, in 20 years. I shall want to insert some figures; but, de- 
siring to protect the time of the House, I will ask unanimous 
consent that I may have the right to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Briefly, the action of the conferees, so far 
as an agreement is reported, adds to the bill that went to the 
Senate from the House only $309,380. But there are reductions 
proposed by the Senate, which were accepted by the House con- 
ferees, amounting to $240,000. So the net increase at the pres- 
ent stage of affairs, if the pending report is accepted—the net 
810 on the bill as it passed the House would be only 

There are items receded from by the Senate to the amount 
of $515,998 carried in the pending report. There were in addi- 
tion items stricken out on the floor of the House that were 
originally recommended by the committee to the House which 
will come up under the rules of the House requiring a separate 
vote on items that would have been subject to a point of order 
in the House. That includes $550,000 for library site, play- 

‘ground sites, and school buildings and grounds, and we will 
move later to restore those items. If the action that has 
already been taken by the conferees is indorsed by the House 
and if the further action that we will recommend upon these 
items that would have been subject to a point of order is 
indorsed by the House, then the total of the bill, the appro- 
priation act for 1924, will be $22,778,915. That amount will 
be $72,694.80 below the 1923 appropriation. It will be $772,215 
below the Budget recommendation for 1924. It will be $1,- 
691,070 below the bill as it passed the Senate, and it will be 
only $154,020 above the bill as the committee originally re- 
ported it to this House. So I say it will be the smallest in- 
crease, I believe, comparing the bill that came from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to the House and the final action, 
of any District bill in many years. 

In connection with that I will insert in the Recorp a detailed 
statement of the increases on particular items. On most of 
them, small items, I will not take the time of the House. I 
would, however, call attention te the item of paving, on which 
the Senate made material reductions and some increases. We 
have accepted reductions of $225,000, and then additions have 
been made of $23,600, so that the net reduction below the 
House bill is $202,400. 

In the main, the Senate went a little further on the same 
policy which the House had adopted in giving emphasis to 
the paving of unpaved streets where they are 100 per cent 
built up on both sides. 

There is in reference to schools this situation: We give 
another $1,000 for transportation of tubercular pupils, $1,500 
for laboratory supplies, $50,000 for repairs of buildings, and 
$100,000 for land adjacent to the Dunbar High School. That 
is to say, the bill as reported to the House carried every item 
in the budget that meant a new seat for a pupil in the schools. 
Some of these which were struck out in the House on a point 
of order we will ask that they be restored by a separate vote. 
The only new item we recommended in this report or that 
we will recommend by a separate vote is the item of $100,000 
for land adjacent to the Dunbar School. That has not been 
before the House before. In regard to that, this is the situa- 
tion: There is a splendid stadium adjoining the Central High 
School for the white children. There is a proposal for an 
athletic field adjoining the Western High. There is no athletic 
field for the colored schools. They have quite a colored edu- 
cational-center out here on First Street. There is the Arm- 
strong Manual Training School on O Street, and on the opposite 
side in the next block is the Dunbar High; then they have the 
Shaw Junior High for colored two or three blocks away, and 
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in that vicinity there are several colored grade schools. There 
is land adjacent to the Dunbar High School which is in a 
large part undeveloped. There are some shacks and poor 
buildings on a portion of it and some better buildings on 
another part. If they can have the land which is recom- 
mended in this report they can develop an athletic field where 
sports can be conducted by the colored students in the schools, 

They have athletic teams in the Dunbar High, in the Arm- 
strong Manual Training, and in the Shaw Junior High Schools. 
They have teams which meet other teams from Baltimore, Alex- 
andria, and other places for contests. The only place that they 
can go now is to the American League Baseball Park or down 
on the Monument Lot. In the latter case they can not charge 
for attendance. The proposed field would be located near all 
these schools and in the midst of a large colored population. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentieman has referred to 
the fact that provision had been made for an athletic field ad- 
joining the Western High School. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not so familiar with that; it is not 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They very much need one out 
there at the Western High, but I did not know that there was a 
proposition for one. s 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is in contemplation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It certainly ought to be done, 
because they have no facilities of that kind there now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I knew it was contemplated, and I thought 
it was under way. They have adjoining the Central High, as 
the gentleman well knows, a fine stadium. But there is nothing 
available for the colored students. 

There is another important provision in the bill. Last year 
was the first year that the item of new buildings for schools 
was made immediately available. We expedite the new work 
of construction proposed by making it available when the bill 
passes as early as this. This will be a law before February is 
closed. We have gone further and made the appropriations for 
land also immediately available. There is one item of the bill 
to buy more land and another item for building upon it. By 
making the land immediately available, as well as for the build- 
ing, we are assured of expediting it to the utmost. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. YOUNG. In a case of this kind, where the officials ask 
money to purchase land, I would like to know whether they get 
options on the land before that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think they do not. 

Mr. YOUNG. If they did not, it seems to me they might be 
held up when the owners understood that there was a fat ap- 
propriation for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That might be true in some cases. In some 
eases the selection of the land is limited, but they have the 
remedy of condemnation proceedings. In other cases we have 
given them the option of selection between certain limits—as, for 
instance, between Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth Street and 
north of Park Road. 

There are various features in the bill that would interest the 
House, but I am going to call attention only to the matter of 
allowance for officials for the use of their own automobiles or 
motor cycles in public business. In the current year it was $13 
for a motor cycle and $26 for an automobile. Our bill carried 
$10 for a motor cycle and $20 for an automobile, and those 
figures have been accepted by the Senate. Also there is a limita- 
tion on the appropriation for Public Utilities Commission to 
guard against further expenditure for special legal services. 
That limitation proposed by the House has been accepted by the 
Senate conferees. 

The name of the new bridge in Georgetown will interest the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hitt]. The name he suggested 
Francis Scott Key—will be the official name. The result of this 
conference report and the further motions that we will offer, 
if accepted by the House, will, as I stated before, make $22,- 
778,915. 

Following is the detailed financial statement: 


Appronrinted. 1028 Ret2- 2 x ee ee 


22, 851, 609. 80 
Proposed in Budget for 1924_...---___--_____ 


23, 551, 130. 00 


Bill as reported to House carried 22, 624, 895. 00 
Bill as passed by House carried 22, 078, 607. 00 
F A BEAT 546, 288. 00 
ee 

Bill as passed by Senate carried 24, 469, 985. 00 
Less amount carried as passed by House 22, 078, 607. 00 
r beaters eens 2, 391, 378. 00 
EA 
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* effect of action agreed upon: 


has 8 by 75 N Sees: $309, 380. 00 
reductions pro y Senate A ; 
conferees acc iE ta Lee a we 240, 000. 00 
Total increase over. House bill to in con- 

ference (excludes reduction of $72 as result of 


69, 380. 00 
515, 998. 00 


action upon amendment No. 1 
Net amount of Senate increases receded from by 
0 Oi = oS erin 
Amount involved in amendments not agreed to 
but which House conferees will propose favor- 


—— — 


8 X —————— 631. 000. 00 
Amount involved in amendments not agreed to 

and on which the House conferees will not rec- 

ommend favorable action 1. 175, 000. 00 


2, 391. 378. 00 


ana t EPEN A N A L EELE a 


So at this stage the bill, so far as affected by the conference repo: 
adds to the amount carried when passed by the House $69,308 1555 
being taken off on account of action on amendment No. 100, which 
reduced a total not in conference), which will be made with respect 
to amendments not agreed to there will be added the further sum of 
$631,000, or a total over the bill as passed by the House of $700,308, 
or but $154,020 more than the bill carried as o rted to 
the House and $1,691,070 less than 3 by the Senate. 


acceptance, $550, represents items reported by the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and stricken from the bill on ts 
order, namely: 


Mount Pleasant branch Ubrar . 

Playground sites 

School buildings and grounds 500, 000 
The amendments agreed to in conference making up the larger por- 

tion of the $309,380 are— 


Garbage removal. oo. T.:Z — $35,000 
Tapnting = AANE AL ee . aay GOO 
Land A T Dunbar High School — 100. 

Repairs to school building 50, 000 


If the action heretofore taken by the House conferees and 
that about to be recommended is approved by the House the 
amount appropriated— 

Ne ne — $22, 778, 915. 00 
Which is below the 1923 Ss epee KOA A ROTA ies 72, 694. 80 
Which is below the 1924 Budget 772, 215. 00 
, 691, 070. 00 
154, 020. 00 


Which is below the Senate figure on this bill 


Which is above the original House committee report_ 
Changes recommended in House bill: 

Increase. Decrease. 

Veterinary supplies 


Collector, one more bali 1, 200 
Municipal architect (two Ford runabouts) 1. 100 
Temporary services, surveyor’s office 3, 000 
Rent Commission, salary of commissioners 9, 250 
Library, Southeast branch, one assistant 188 
1. 500 
$201, 400 
5. 000 
35. 000 
Lighting: 
TTT cee 2,500 
Bigiscemabes “Sich ERA ee ‘ 
E peepee $450, 000 
Schools: 
Transportation tubercular pupils 1, 000 
Laboratory supplies. .-..-_----.....--.~..—. 1, 500 
Dunbar land ĩũꝙĩZ½ſ 100, 000 
Repairs to buildings, ete———— ---- 50,000 
Police : 4 
. ae NS EERE bu OUN 
Maintenance and replacement motor equip- 
S Tbͤ—ß——.. Cao tiigemece 10, 000 
Harbor patrol, fuel, ete a 500 
Health: 
Bacteriological laboratory 100 
Chemical laboratory ~--~------------~------- 250 
New dog pens ħħ 250 
Child hy; !. ̃ ͤ ͤ——. Shere Pe TESTERS 3. 000 
Charities and corrections: 
Maintenance of ambulances- 100 
Screening jail ---.---------- 8, 250 
Reformatory, maintenance es „000 
Eastern Dispensary and Casualty Hospital 10, 000 
Gallinger Hospital, repairs 2, 000 
Home for A and Infirm, employee 180 
Maintenance of various reservations 5, 000 
Treating macadam roads 2, 000 
Outdoor Et. ð 2 5, 000 
Plans for Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway 4. 000 
Lighting public grounds——————— 13, 000 


As I have said, the amount as proposed by the House con- 
ferees for the entire building is $22,778,915. The cost to the 
Federal Treasury out of that will be something less than 
$8,300,000. The immediate proportion will be larger than that, 
but some of the fees, and so forth, payments for paving, and 
such things, go back into the Treasury in the same proportion 
that the District or the Federal Government contributes for 
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them; and basing it upon the best opinion available, that will 
be sufficient to bring the Federal contribution in this bill to 
something less than $8.300,000. In connection with that I am 
going to take the liberty of inserting, under the leave given 
me, some reference to a proposed change in this system of 
contribution, and in connection with that will also include a 
very interesting statement as to the Federal contribution that 
has been prepared at my request by the auditor of the District 
of Columbia, showing what the actual contribution of the Fed- 
eral Government has been year by year for the past 10 years. 
I have introduced H. R. 14258, as follows: 


A bill to fix the amount to be contributed by the United States toward 
defraying expenses of the District of Columbia, 


ann toward defraying such expenses o 
ap — Aae for by law. 

. 2. That on and after such date there shall be credited wholly 
to the District of Columbia any revenue now wired by law to be 
credited to the District of Columbia and the United States in the same 
proportion that each contributed to the activity or source from whence 


revenue was 
Sec, 3. That no contained in this act shall be construed to 
927, the advancements permitted to be made 


prevent, until July 1. 
for expenses of the District by the Treasury Department in accordance 


with the first 3 of section 1 of the District of Columbia 
appropriation act approved June 29, 1922. 

I believe it highly desirable, both for the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia, that the change I propose 
in the Federal contribution to District expenses be made. The 
property interests of the Federal Government in the District of 
Columbia, so far as land area, and so forth, is concerned, have 
reached an approximate maximum, while the development of 
other property interests in the District is going on at a constantly 
increasing ratio. The rapid growth of population in the Dis- 
trict, accompanied by an even greater real-estate development 
and increase in other taxable property, make it imperative, 
in fairness to the Federal Treasury, that the old proportional 
policy of contribution be thrown into the discard. 

I propose in lieu of this that a fixed amount each year be 
contributed by the Federal Government toward the expenses of 
the District and suggest as that amount $8,000,000. That is 
approximately the amount the Federal Treasury contributes at 
the present time under the present plan, and while there are 
many in Congress who criticize the present Federal contribu- 
tion as too liberal, in view of the extremely low tax rate in 
the District of Columbia I think consent of Congress to that 
amount as a fixed annual contribution could be secured. 

I am aware that the first impulse of District residents may 
be one of opposition to my suggestion. I believe, however, that 
on consideration it will be realized that the best interests of 
the District in the years to come, its most rapid development 
can be secured under the plan which I suggest. At the present 
time Congress feels that the total appropriations for the gov- 
ernment and development of the District of Columbia must be 
restricted to such an amount that the Federal share thereof, 
at present 40 per cent, shall not constitute an undue burden 
upon the Federal Treasury. At the same time the city is de- 
veloping, as I have said, and its needs in many directions are 
acute, as is the case in any growing city. The tax rate is low, 
and some increase in it could be borne by the District without 
undue hardship and I think would be borne cheerfully in the 
interest of a more rapid development of the District needs in the 
way of paving, schools, sewers, lighting, police, fire protection, 
and so forth. If the plan I propose were adopted, and the contri- 
bution of the Federal Treasury were a fixed, stipulated sum, I 
am sure the disposition of Congress would be to expedite develop- 
ment of such District matters as rapidly as the sentiment of 
the people of the District might demand within a reasonable 
tax rate. At the present time Congress is inclined to feel that 
District support for increased expenditures is the more enthu- 
siastic because so large a part of the proposed expenditure 
must be made from the Federal Treasury. The realization that 
the entire expenditure beyond the $8,000,000 must come from 
District revesues would, no doubt, have a sobering influence 
upon some propagandists for reckless expenditures; but where 
real need existed and a pronounced public sentiment was mani- 
fested for the expenditure of money to be contributed solely by 
the people of the District I am sure that appropriations would 
be made by Congress in response to such a demand. I think 
the people of the District are sincere in their demand for 
needed improvements in the District, and that a slight increase 
in the tax rate to meet more rapid filling of those demands 
would be cheerfully met. I am satisfied that my bill provides 
very just treatment of the Federal Treasury and a more liberal 
policy of development for the District. 
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The following is the letter and statement by Colonel Donovan, Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


auditor of the District: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1923. 
Hon, Louis C. Cnaurox, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mn. CONGRESSMAN: Mr. Pugh, one of the clerks of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, telephoned me last eve that you desired I 
should prepare for your use a statement covering years begin- 
ning with 1913 and end with 1922, 33 total expenditures 
made be 77 ee e Cn umwbia — 8 app hong 1 = . 
years, e proportions charg ively, to 0 
Columbia and the United States, and showing further the receipts col- 
lected the District and covered into the Treasury to the credit of the 
United States for each of said years, with the ting net expenditure 
charge to the United States. 

It was not practicable te prepare a statement literally as requested 
within the short time allowed, as it is not customary to analyze ex- 

nditures on the basis of division between the Uni States and the 

istrict. But the information contained in the statement is substan- 
ay about what I understand you wish. The statement shows the 
total appropriations for each of the fiscal years named, with 8 
portion charged to each the United States and the District, the pts 
credited to the United States, with the resulting net 
United States. 

In determining the total ee skype for each fiscal year deduc- 
tions have been made for unexpended balances of Ysa tana which 
lapsed under limitations of law, and were covered into the surplus fund 
Oy warrants issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. The appropria- 

ons are therefore purely on a net basis and as set up approximate very 
closely the expenditures in each year. The statement assumes ex- 

nditure of the unexpended balances of appropriations on June 30, 

922, amounting to $3,307,414.94, of which amount the sum of $2,076,- 
725.99 is chargeable to the revenues of the District and $1,230,688.95 
to the revenues of the United States. Practically this entire amount 
abe 3 to June 30, 1922, but would not mature for payment 
until after Ju z 
Bo ea ar e opamp gegen 

nit tates, on the adop n the preparation o eme 
for each of rs beginning with 1913 and ending with 1922 is 


arge to the 


7,089,405.27. sing such an average does not nt a fair answer 
3 in the li fht of conditions of to-day. In 1913 the total 3p- 
ropriations amoun to $11,817,440, while in 1922 they were $22,- 


4,670, an increase of nearly 100 eg cent. The charge to the United 
States in 1913 was only $5,344,857, under the half-and-half system, 
while in 1922 the charge was $8,456,313, with the United States paying 


but 40 per cent, 
ery trul urs, D. J. Donovan, 
* Lar Auditor of the District of Columbia. 


Statement showing . of the District of Columbia for each fiscal year begin- 


ning with July 1 ending with June 30, 1922; the appro- 

priations chargeable to the District and the United the amount of receipts 
credited to the United States during cach of said years, and the resulting net 

tion charge to the United States for each year. 
Net 
to Uni 
States. 

35 606, 822.72 8281, 968. 23 85, 344, 857. 40 

5, 841,226.73 | 232, 888.95 | 5,608, 339. 78 

2 590,431. 58 | 215,909. 82 | 6,374, 521.74 

103,615.57 | 275, 440.02 | 5,828,175. 55 

059, 603,79 | 255, 885.13 | 6, 803. 788. 66 

571, 136, 99 | 211,771.33 659, 365. 66 

6,221.74 | 368, 63 918, 198. 11 

456,956. 84 | 304. 93 062,623. 91 

322,931. 07 515, 55 807, 920. 52 

888, 778. 21 | 412, 464. 89 | 8. 456, 313.32 

037,725.22 |3 48 70, 894, 052.74 

680, 747. 92 00 | 8,346,380. 92 

, 631, 745. 20 00 | 8,317,378. 20 

Notr.—The ing statement assumes the expenditure of the 8 

balances of approp on June 30, 1922, amounting to $3,307,414.94. Of this 

amount the sum ch: le to the revenues of the District of Columbia is 32, 076, 725.90, 


and to the revenues of the United States $1,230,683.95. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. In that connection, since it is a matter that 
is going to be a very material question before long, could the 
gentleman not have gone back to 1878, at the time when the 
Government was paying 50 per cent of the $15,000,000 bond 
issue, and 50 per cent of the million-dollar bond issue which 
was subsequently issued, and guaranteeing all of the $15,000,000 
bond issue, so that we would understand exactly what the 
Government has contributed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will understand that in the 
last appropriation bill for the District of Columbia there was 
earried a provision for a joint commission to go into that very 
matter. A report has been filed. I feel that it is only a very 
partial performance of what the law demanded, and perhaps 
sometime I shall expand my ideas more upon that; but this 
was simply a request, which the auditor very kindly complied 
with on short notice, and only covers the 10 years which I 
speak of. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is just what the commission did. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is not as comprehensive even as their 
work. It only relates to the net expenditure from the Federal 
Treasury for this purpose. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Is it not also true that in fixing that amount, 
as fixed by the chairman, which is appropriated from the ex- 
clusive Federal revenues, you have not made probable deduc- 
tions which will certainly come from returns from activities 
in the District to which both the District and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have contributed or shall contribute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. An estimate has been made. 

Mr. EVANS. Is that included in the deduction? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Covering both rentals and fines? 

Mr. CRAMTON, The estimate is supposed to. Of course, it 
can not be accurate. It may vary one or two hundred thousand 
dollars. : 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think it would have been 
very valuable information for the House if the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] had had our auditor go back to the 
time when the District was under its own management and was 
issuing bonds in $15,000,000 blocks, behind which the Govern- 
ment was placing the credit of the people of the United States, 
50 per cent of which, together with the interest thereon, the 
people of the whole country paid. We are going to have to look 
into this question of the fiscal relations between the District 
and the Government a little more closely. There is a move 
already on foot now to try and establish a credit here of four 
and a half million dollars in the Treasury to the benefit of the 
District, and I am sorry that the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Evans], who now sits on this floor, is not going 
to be with us in the next term when that fight comes up. We 
need him here, because he, in my judgment, more than any 
other Member, except the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
son], has given this matter close study and investigation. 

Years ago this Government built the entire water system 
conduit and paid for it out of the people’s money and permitted 
the people here in the District to rent the water out and get 
the returns for that, and they have made no recompense what- 
ever to the Government for it. While the Government has paid 
the expense of its courts, the District has collected its own 
fines and its own penalties and taken in other revenue in many 
respects without accounting to the Government for any portion 
of same, where the cost of the proceeding was paid up to a short 
time ago 50 per cent by the people of the United States and 
is now paid 40 per cent by the people generally. And yet be- 
cause Congress has permitted the people in this District to 
pay taxes, now $1.30 on the hundred, and never since 1878 
having been more than 2 per cent lower than the taxes paid in 
any other city, as their part of the expense of running this big 
city of 437,000 people, that being all of the expense that the 
people here have to pay, because of these facts and because 
Congress was liberal and has paid out money for many of the 
District’s own expenses directly from the Treasury, some of 
that $1.30 taxes did not go into the expenses and left a little 
surplus over every year, they now claim that they should be 
given back that part of their little $1.30 tax which was un- 
used, aggregating about $4,500,000 as a cash surplus to their 
credit. It is the most absurd and ridiculous proposition I ever 
heard of. 

I can not stop the passage of any of these provisions that the 
Senate has placed on this bill. If I could do so I would, if I 
had to fight here until sundown; but I can not stop it. There 
is no better man in this House than the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAMTON], there is no man who has the interest of 
the people more at heart than he, and yet he as one of the 
conferees has been forced to recede from the disagreement of 
the House to 43 different amendments placed on in the Senate 
and accept the same; and there are others here which he has 
had to bring back because they are legislative items, which he 
has promised to accept, which items involve $800,000 of the 
people’s money, or approximately that amount, more than the 
bill carried when the House got through with it and sent it to 
the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman desires to be accurate. It 
was $631,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Six hundred and thirty-one thousand dollars 
that the gentleman has already receded from. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And in addition to that there is about 
$140,000 more that he is going to try to get the House to 
accept, besides several hundred thousand dollars more which 
he is going to fight here. The amount he has already receded 
from plus the amount that he is going to try to let stay in 
amounts to approximately $800,000, the sum that I stated. I 
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was not speaking inadvisedly when I made that statement. It 
was a matter of investigation and computation. 


Mr. CRAMTON. The amount that would have been subject 
to the point of order which we recommend is $631,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much more is it that you are not going 
to recommend? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one item included in the report of 
$500,000 on which the Senate has already receded. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are going to fight that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that is already defeated in conference, 
and that is for the recorder of deeds building. There is another 
item of $675,000 on which I hope 

Mr. BLANTON. I am talking about amendments the gentle- 
man is not going to agree to 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I am trying to tell him. There is an 
itom of $675,000 for parks which I shall hope we shall disagree 
upon. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, as a matter of fact there is an amount 
of $800,000 here that could go into the bill without very much 
trouble, more than the bill contained when the bill left the 
House and went to the Senate; not as the bill was brought into 
the House, but as it left the House and went to the Senate. 
How much longer are the people of your State, Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, and Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, and New York, how long 
are your taxpayers going to continue to pay the expenses of the 
schools of the District of Columbia, buying the land, building 
these million and a half dollar plants like the Central High and 
the Eastern High, and all these other splendid high schools 
here, paying 50 per cent of all of same until just a short time 
ago, for the expenses of 2,500 teachers to teach 66,000 school 
children? Now the people of the United States pay 40 per cent 
of this expense, but how much longer will your people at home 
feel like doing that? When you go home in the summer and 
speak on the hustings, do you tell the people that you tax them 
40 per cent for these playgrounds, these $100,000 playgrounds 
that the gentleman from Michigan is going to add to this Dun- 
bar Colored School, that they are paying 40 per cent on all 
these numerous school buildings, do you tell them that? 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman have any figures of the 
number of these children who come from the States and are not 
permanent residents of the District? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does that matter? Why should our con- 
stituents pay for their children? My children are here, why 
should not I pay for them, and I ought to pay for them. Why 
should I tax my people at home and your people to pay for 
my children here in the District? I have no right to do it. 
They have their school taxes down in Texas, they have their 
State taxes and their county taxes and their city taxes, their 
municipal taxes, and all kinds, and why should I tax them 
to pay for the teaching of my children here? That is the 
question you have got to settle sooner or later, because if you 
do not settle it the people at home are going to change the 
personnel of this House, and that quickly. They are getting 
tired of it. There are civic improvements here that pertain 
only to the conveniences of the rich residents of this city, 
wholly unconnected with the Government, and your people 
are getting tired of paying for them. We ought to stop it. 
The bill which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
introduced day before yesterday which will let the whole 
people pay $8,000,000 only is just a drop in the bucket. That 
is a step in the right direction. I am for his bill as far as 
it goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe I have given more study to this 
question than the gentleman has, but I will yield. 

Mr. COLTON. The only question, I take it the gentleman 
pays his school taxes in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. And that will be a double tax for your 
children while here? 

Mr. BLANTON. As a matter of fact there are 66,000 school 
children in the District and 2,500 live in Virginia and Maryland 
and they get their schooling free, they get their books fur- 
nished free, and the taxpayers in the gentleman’s State and 
mine now pay 40 per cent of all that expense. It ought not 
to be. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask for one minute to answer the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. BLANTON, 


I yield the gentleman one minute. 
What is the question of the gentleman? 


Mr. TINCHER, I ask for information. The gentleman says 
he has given much thought to it. What per cent does the 
gentleman think the National Capital of the Nation should 
contribute? 

Mr. BLANTON. I tell you what I think, and the gentleman 
from Kansas is a man usually of good judgment when he has 
net got politics on his brain. If you make the local tax rate 
here in the District at least 8 per cent—that is what the Kansas 
people pay; that is what the New York people pay; that is 
what the California people pay; that is what the gentleman’s 
people and mine pay—3 per cent instead of 1.30 and let the 
Government pay the balance, I am willing. But until you fix 
a proper, reasonable tax rate here it is an infamous injustice 
to the people of the United States. 
oe SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to, 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, amendment No. 24, after line 21, insert: 

“ MOUNT PLEASANT BRANCH LIBRARY. 


“For the purchase of a site for a branch of the free public library 
in the Mount Pleasant-Columbia Heights section of the District of 
Columbia, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and author- 
ity is hereby conferred upon the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to accept from the Carnegie Corporation of New York not 
less than $100, for the purpose of erecting a suitable branch library 
building on such a site, subject to the approval of said comissioners 
and the board of library trustees.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this is the restoration of the 
item recommended to the House which went out in the House 
on a point of order. I move that the House recede and concur 
with an amendment. 


The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 33, 23, beginning line 1, insert: “For the 
erection of a fireproof addition to the courthouse of the District ef Co- 
lumbia, for the use of the office of the recorder of deeds and such other 
activities of the District government as the commissioners may desig- 
nate, including fireproof vaults and heating and ventilating apparatus, 
to be constructed under the supervision of and on plans to be fur- 
nished by the Architect of the Capitol and approved by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, $500,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment proposed by 
the Senate an appropriation of $500,000 for an addition to the 
courthouse to house the recorder of deeds and other activities. 
I shall offer an amendment that does not carry any appropria- 
tion and is for preparation of plans and estimates upon such a 
building. I move that the House recede and concur with the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i — 2 lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
0 : 

5 The Architect of the Capitol, in collaboration with the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, shall a lans for the erection 
of a fireproof addition to the courthouse of the District of Columbia 
for the use of the office of the recorder of deeds and such other activ- 
ities of the government of the District of Columbia as the commis- 
sioners may designate, including fireproof vaults and heating and 
ventilating apparatus, and such plans, together with an estimate of 
the cost of construction in accordance therewith, shall be transmitted 
to Congress on the first day of the next regular session.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 55, on page 37, beginning with line 1, insert: 
“For the purchase of a site now occupied by Hoover Playground, 
located in square 546, containing 65,000 square feet, at 25 cents per 
square foot, $17,000; 

“For the purchase of a site at Twenty-seventh and O Streets NW. 
in square 1288 (803), containing 10,000 square feet, at an estimated 
cost of $5,000; and for the purchase of lot 804, square 1238, contain- 
ing 3,840 square feet, at $3,000; in all $8,000. 

So much of any balance remaining after the purchase of sites for 

laygrounds authorized by this act as is necessary to clean up, grade, 
— 8 fence in, and place such sites in safe and suitable condition for 
the purposes intended, may be used for such purposes.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the gentle- 
man’s motion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. Upon that I shall only say that this is a restora- 
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tion of an appropriation and language as originally reported 
to the House from the committee. It went out in the House on 
a point of order. 

I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that at the end of the 
gentleman’s amendment he add the following proviso: “ Pro- 
vided, That the cost of the above shall be paid wholly out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which is not in order now, but it may come later. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from 
Michigan to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56: Page-87, line 19, strike out * $111,032, to 
be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia,” and 
pat “ $136,032. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on that item I propose to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment. Under the amendment the 
amount for maintenance of playgrounds will be pcid wholly out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia, $111,032; $25,000 
for purchase of sites will continue under the 60-40 plan. I offer 
a motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CRaMTON moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended 
to read as follows: “$136,032, of which 8 11,032 shall te paia wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia and 000, or so 
much thereof as may be expended for the purchase — —— 2 be bald 

ounds and for the improvement of such fed States ai d 

per cent out of the of the United 
out of the revenues of the Birte of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 64: Page 43, in line 18, after the word in- 
cluding,” insert “ administra trative principals.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman moves that the House re- 
cede and concur. 

The motion was a to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 65: Page 45, line 24, after the word “ work,” 
insert “administrative principals of elementary schools.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motien was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 75: In line Fags M, 54, after the word “ land,” 
strike out “adjacent to" and insert“ vicinity of.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that is a proposal restoring 
the language originally reported by the House, which went out 
on a point of order in the House. The paragraph had to be 
modified, but for the reason by the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the original House language being 
preferable, I move that the House recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 76: Page Une 10, insert: 

“For the purchase of a site on which to locate a 16-room oe 
ee e Avenue and Sixteenth Street NW., north of Par 


and 4 80 — or 


For the erection of an 8-room extensible buildi (oe Boalt * Fasel to NW. 
purchased in the e vicinity of Georgia Avenue and 8 
north of Park Road „000; 

“For the erection of an 8-room extensible 15 including a com- 
torr assembly hall um, 3 the 7180 805 . pur in 


8250 
. ee. the purchase of a new site on which to locate a 


saree 


school between Twen Twentieth Street and Rock Creek and K 
NW.. or vicinity, $50,000.” 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 


and concur with an amendment. I will state that the language 


which is covered by the Senate amendment No. 76 is simply 
a restoration of the language originally reported by the House, 
which went out on a point of order in the House, and the 
action I propose now is to accept that language with two small 
changes to clarify it. I move that the House recede and 
cancur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line Ay of the matter 
words 2 S ras 3 in tie thereo 8 strike ee the 
and, in une 15 of the matter inserted by said 5 ane the 
word“ contracts,” insert “as in this act De * 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, these are all for school build- 
ings here in Washington? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Buildings or land. 

Mr. BLANTON. Buildings or land connected with the 
school system? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It relates to buildings and land for schools 
in the District of Columbia? It is not for Government buildings 
for departments? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it is not for Government buildings for 
departments. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer the following amendment, that at the 
end of the matter inserted by the Senate add the following: 
“ Provided, That the cost of the above shall be paid wholly out 
of the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order. I 
do not want to interfere at all with the gentleman getting his 
proposition before the House, but to keep the record straight the 
motion should be a motion to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment, and to accomplish that, it not being preferential, we 
would need to divide the question first and let the House recede. 
If the gentieman desires, I will ask that the question be divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. My amendment is an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, did not the gentleman from Mich- 
igan make a motion to recede and concur with an amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is the motion that the 
gentleman made. 

Mr. HICKS. Then the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
must be an amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I offered it as, to add the 
following proviso. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I was thinking my motion was to-recede 
and concur, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman made a motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment, and to that the gen- 
tleman from Texas offers an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that a motion to amend a motion to recede and concur with an 
amendment is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I contend that it is in order when the 
chairman yields, and again, the point of order of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland comes too late. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not insist on it. 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me that the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Texas is good; while it might have been subject to 
a point ef order, it comes too late. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it is subject to a point of 
order, but my point of order is good against the gentleman's 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment of Mr. Cramton: 
Add, at the end of the amendment: “Provided, That the cost of the 
above shall be paid wholly out of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
on the amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 2, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 55, line 17, strike out the figures. “$700,000” and insert 
“ $1,460,000.” i 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, this is the item carrying the 
total amount for new schools and new land and buildings for 
the schools, and I move to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment carrying the correct total. J 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CRAMTON moves to recede and concur with an amendment as 
follows: “In lieu of the sum proposed insert $1,300,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 81, line 23, insert the at basa Pe 

“That the board of trustees of the National Training School for Girls 
of the District of Columbia, a 3 corporate, is hereby authorized and 
directed to purchase, subject to the ap roval of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, a tract of land of not more than 160 acres, to 
be situated in the District of Columbia or in the State of Maryland or 
in the State of Virginia, for the use of said school; and the said board 
of trustees are hereby authorized to construct on said tract two build- 
ings, of sufficient et poets to accommodate not more than 150 JP mere 
the plans and specifications for which shall be approved by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia before acceptance by said board 
of trustees: Provided, That the purchase price for the said tract of 
land, the erection of the said buildin and all expenses incidental 
thereto shall not exceed the sum of $62,000, which amount is hereby 
appropriated. The title to the said tract of land shall be taken directly 
to and in the name of the United States; and in case a satisfactory 
rice can not be agreed upon for the purchase of said tract, or in case 
he title to said tract can not be made satisfactory to the Attorney 
General of the United States, then the latter is directed to procure 
said tract of land by condemnation, and the expense of procuring eyi- 
dence of title, or of condemnation, or both, shall be paid out of the 
appropriation herein made for the purchase of said tract. The said 
board of trustees may, within their discretion, transport to the afore- 
said tract for such periods as they may see fit any of the girls which 
pant have been committed to said school in the District of Columbia, 
and the said board of trustees shall have the same power and authority 
over such girls during the period of their commitment to said tract, or 
while they are being conducted to or from said tract, as they now pos- 
sess over such girls within the limits of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CRAMTON moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
follows In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
‘ollowing : 

“The president of the board of trustees of the National Trainin 
School for Girls of the District of Columbia is hereby authorized an 
directed to 3 a tract of land of not more than 160 acres, situ- 
ated in the District of Columbia or in the State of Maryland or in the 
State of Virginia, as a site for the use of said sch id 
board of trustees is hereby authorized to construct on sald tract build- 


be paid out of the appro: 
ll The board 9 of said sch 


they a see fit any of the gir mmitted to 
onal Training School for Girls in the District of Columbia, 

d the board of trustees of said school shall have the same power 
and authority over such girls during the period of their commitment 
to said tract or while they are being conducted to or from said tract 
as they now possess over such girls within the limits of the District 
of Columbia. When the buildings herein authorized to be constructed 
shall be in readiness to receive girls committed to the National Train- 
ing School for Girls, it shall not be lawful to keep white and colored 
gria on the same reservations under the control of the board of 

stees of said school.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will. | 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the proposal for the erection of a new 
school been considered by the House? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was considered by the committee in 
charge of the bill, and hearings were held. It was not re- 
ported favorably to the House, however, but further hear- 
ings were held by the Senate, and the Senate recommends the 
item. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are the present quarters unsuitable for 
the use of this school? 


Mr. CRAMTON. The difficulty is in having the girls of the 


two races in adjacent buildings in the same institution. That 
is urged as undesirable, and the purpose of this amendment 
is to authorize a second reservation under the same board 
where the white girls will be quartered and have the colored 
3 05 remain in the present institution, or they could reverse 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have the estimates been submitted to the 
committee whereby a tract of 160 acres can be purchased and 
two buildings ereeted for the outside figure of $62,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The item in the bill carries language that 
came to Congress from the Budget, but the language does have 
at. PORRIG of seeking the impossible if it were carried out 

ctly. 

The language that we propose now is entirely within the limits 
of possibility. In fact, some definite propositions have been 
given some consideration which would come well within the 
requirements of the proposed amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the reason that the conferees 


made the change in respect to the person who is to make the 
purchase? 


Mr. CRAMTON. That language was arrived at in conference 
in order to meet the views of all of the conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur with an 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 112: Page 87 of the bill, at the top of the page, Insert: 


The paragraph in the District of Columbia 
fiscal ear 1983. appropriation act for the 


Columbia, the Attorney General of the United States, at the uest of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, shall institute con- 
demnation proceedings to acquire such land as my’ be selected for said 
site either in the te of land or in the State of Virginia in 
accordance with the laws of said States, the title of said land to be 
taken directly to and in the name of the United States, but the land 
so acquired shall be under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia as agents of the United States, and expenses of 
procuring evidence of title or of condemnation, or both, shall be paid 
out of the appropriation herein made for the purchase of said site.“ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CRAMTON moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
8 In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
‘ollowing : x 
“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and 
directed to acquire a site for a home and school for feeble-minded 

ns, said site to be located in the District of Columbia or in the 
tate of Maryland or in the State of Virginia, and to erect thereon 
suitable buildings at a total cost not ex ing $300,000, of which not 
more than $38, shall be expended for a site, and toward said pur- 
there is reappropriated the sum of $100,000 contained in the 
Pistrict of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923 toward 
the erection of suitable 1 for a home and school for feeble- 
minded poos; to be available immediately. If the land proposed to 
be acquired is within the District of Columbia, and the same can not 
be acquired by purchase at a price satisfactory to the commissioners 
they are authorized to condemn the same under the provisions o; 
chapter 15 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia. If the 
lan propone to be acquired is without the Distriet of Columbia and 
can not urchased at a 8 price, the Attorney General oi 
the United States, at the request of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, shali institute condemnation . to acquire such 
land as may be selected for said site either in the State of Maryland 
ox in the State of Virginia in accordance with the laws of said States, 
the title of said land to be taken directly to and in the name of the 
United States, but the land so acquired shall be under the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia as agents of the 
United States, and expenses of procuring evidence of title or of con- 
demnation, or both, shall be paid out of the appropriation herein made 
for the purchase of said site. The persons to be admissible to said 
home and school and the proceedings with reference to securing such 
admission to be in accordance with law. The authorization to use a 
site for a home and school for feeble-minded persons on lands owned 
by the District of Columbia, contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, is hereby repealed.” 


1923. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 116: Page 93, after line 19, insert: 

“ NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 

“For aid and support of the National Library for the Blind, located 
at 1800 D Street NW, to be expended under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 55,000.“ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In lieu of the amount proposed in sald amendment, insert“ $2,500.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that restores the amount of 
the appropriation for the current year, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long has the National Government 
been aiding in support of this library? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For 10 years or more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been my understanding that the 
Library of Congress has special books for the use of the blind 
which are sent out to libraries throughout the country. I was 
not aware that there was a special library here for the blind 
having national support. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This library was incorporated in 1911 and 
is supported by dues and gifts. It is engaged in circulating 
books to blind people throughout the United States, and it pro- 
vides employment for certain blind people in preparing such 
books. They have the free use of the mails for circulating the 
books, under act of Congress passed in 1904. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the first time that we have recog- 
nized an appropriation for this service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no; it has been carried for 10 years or 
more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not carried in the House bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On several occasions it has been omitted 
in the House and has been restored in the Senate, and we are 
simply following tradition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was this stricken out on a point of order 
in the House? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was not recommended to the House by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 117: On page 94, at the top of the page, insert: 

“ COLUMBIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


“To aid the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blin 
1808 H Street NW., to be expended under the direction of 
sioners of the District of Columbia, $1,500.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment 118: Page 97, at the top of the pase insert : 

“The Board of Engineers constituted by Public Act No. 441, ap- 

roved March 2, 1911, is hereby directed to submit through the Chief of 
ngineers, United States Army, on or before the first day of the next 
regular session of Congress a report recommending such modifications 
in existing project for Anacostia Park above Benning Bridge as may 
now appear desirable and in the interest of economy,” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CRAMTON moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment No. 118 and concur in the same with the following 
amendment: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: The 
Board of Engineers constituted by Public Act No. 441, approved March 
2, 1911, is hereby directed to submit through the Chief of Engineers, 
United ‘States Army, on the first day of the next regular session of 
Congress a report on the desirability or undesirability of continuin 
the said project above Benning Bridge, and if it is to so continu 
what modifications in existing project above Benning Bridge ACen 
desirable and in the interest of economy. Such report shall include 


located at 
e Commis- 


such recommendations with a statement of the facts and shall include 
detailed estimates of cost under the modifications proposed compared 
with the estimates under present plans and the decrease in cost as a 
result of such modification.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. - The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 123, page 102 of the bill, after line 17, insert: 

“For the construction of a comfort station and shelter at Haines 
Point, East Potomac Park, $15,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 124: After the amendment just adopted on page 102 
insert; “ The appropriation of $25,000 contained in the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923 for the construction of 
a bathing beach and bathhouse for the colored population of the city is 
continued and made available during the fiscal. year 1924 for the con- 
struction and maintenance of said bathing beach and bathhouse at the 
Virginia end of the Key Bridge.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
2 an amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON moves that the House recede and concur in Senate 
amendment No. 124, with an amendment as follows: 

“In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment before the 
word ‘Key’ insert ‘Francis Scott.““ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this pro- 
posed proposition, I think that the Recorp should show that 
considerable difficulty is being experienced by the authorities 
in finding a location for this bathing beach. The bathing beach 
for white people is in the Tidal Basin. The Secretary of War 
holds that if he had authority he would remove that, or if it 
were not already located there he would protest against its 
being placed there, because the water is not in a healthy enough 
condition to have it desirable for bathing. The authorities are 
having difficulty in finding a place for the colored people which 
will be healthy and still be satisfactory to those who are to 
use it. 

There is a proposition to put it over here in the Anacostia 
River, a place where there is a gravel beach, but the authorities 
find the waters are so contaminated by the sewage as to make 
it unhealthful for bathing. There have been one or two other 
places suggested, but the only place that they have been able 
to recommend as desirable, reasonably accessible, with water 
in proper condition for such use, is at the end of the Key Bridge, 
as is proposed by this language. There have been many pro- 
tests from colored persons against its being located in that sec- 
tion, so that it is by no means certain that the improvement 
covered by the appropriation here provided for will be made 
during the next year, but it seems the only tenable proposition 
pending. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that it would be very inadvisable to attempt even a tentative 
location at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The authorities have been investigating and 
considering it for one or two years. I talked with Colonel 
Sherrill about it this morning, and he feels that this is the only 
site which combines the desirable features of accesibility and 
healthfulness. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man that the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] 
and myself had a very recent conference with the Secretary 
of War. We understood from him very definitely that nothing 
had been finally determined, and that the matter would be 
held for further consideration. We relied upon that under- 
standing, and I am surprised to find the Senate provision that 
is carried In his report. I may say, in addition, that the facts 
within my possession show that the proposed location, for many 
reasons, is most undesirable, and I may say further that the 
newspapers of the city seem to indicate very clearly that the 
site is not acceptable to the people for whose use it is designed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, it is my ex- 
pectation that, unless it is definitely developed that the colored 
people for whose benefit this is being provided manifest a desire 
to have it constructed at this location, it will not be placed 
there; and therefore I have said I thought there was quite a 
possibility that the appropriation would not be used. I may 
say to the gentleman that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Grass] was one of the conferees who signed this report. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I must assume the Senator's at- 
tention was not called to this matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think that is probably true. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And I therefore ask the gentleman 
in fairness—nothing can be lost by it—to modify his amendment 
so as to exclude the location specified. The Secretary of War, 
under the authority heretefore conferred, would then have the 
right to locate the bathing beach at such place as he might 
determine to be appropriate, and I urge the gentleman to modify 
his amendment to the extent I suggest. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My amendment is only taken after a con- 
ference with the House conferees and the Senate conferees, and 
I would not feel it proper now to modify that language, as it is 
not my own entirely. But this was in the bill. No word has 
come to us from the Secretary of War of any such understand- 
ing, and I talked this morning with Colonel Sherrill without 
learning of such an understanding; but I understand that the 
construction of this beach will not be proceeded with by the 
authorities unless it becomes definite that the site is acceptable 
to the people for whom it is intended. ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, assuming that, in view of the 
fact that one of the conferees is the Senator from Virginia, 
who, as the gentleman says, did not have his attention called 
to this matter, and that the situation is as I have tried to ex- 
plain it—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do not quote me as saying 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I thought the gentleman stated 
that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I said I thought it was possible. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, even so, I hope the gentle- 
man will agree to accept a modification of his amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman realizes this language was 
inserted in the Senate and the Virginia Senators had every op- 
portunity to know what the language was. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would ask the gentleman to con- 
sider a modification of his amendment by striking out the 
words “at the Virginia end of the Key Bridge,” leaving the 
matter at large within the discretion of the Secretary of War, 
where it rests now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course the gentleman has the right to 
offer an amendment, but I have no authority to accept it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment, which I hope the House will adopt, 

The SPEAKER. An amendment is not in order now. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield to allow 
me to offer an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The motion pending is to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment. If the gentleman will separate the 
motion to recede and concur—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to do that. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede, 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment 
to the amendment. Strike out the words “at the Virginia end 
of the Key Bridge,” and I hope the House will agree to it. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore of Virginia moves to amend the Senate amendment, page 
103, after the word “bathhouse,” by striking out the words “at the 
Virginia end of the Key Bridge.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would not feel like accept- 
ing that amendment. This is a matter that was put in the 
bill several weeks ago, and in the conference where it was 
considered one of the Senators from Virginia was present. I 
talked this morning with Colonel Sherrill, and while he felt 
that he might not need it this year, would not be able to use 
it because of all this controversy, there was nothing about 
any agreement, and I fear the gentleman’s amendment will 
simply complicate matters. I hope it will not be agreed to. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the 
adoption of my suggestion can result in any complication. 
According to the statements that have been made one of the 
conferees would be placed in a very embarrassing attitude if 
the amendment offered by my friend from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] is accepted; whereas, on the other hand, if the 
modification that I propose is approved there will not only 
be no serious complication but there will be no injury to any 
interest or individual, for the very simple reason that the 
entire matter will rest within the judgment of the Secretary 
of War, as it rests with him now and has rested with him 
heretofore. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the real diffieulty this, that there 
are some white folks over there in Virginia who are opposing 
this location? Where is there a location in the District of 
Columbia that is more healthful and more desirable as a site 
for a bathing beach? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is land on the other side 
of the river granted by the State of Virginia to the Govern- 


ment of the United States. The location would either be on 
that land or on land that has been developed by the action of 
the river in the course of time. The question is not of interest 


alone to the people on the other side of the river. But it is 
general, and most serious so far as they are concerned. It is 
of interest to all people who oppose a bathing beach in the 
wrong place or operate it under improper and unhealthful 
conditions. There are people on both sides of the river who 
do not care to see the new bridge, which is one of the hand- 
somest structures in the country, continually crowded with 
persons going to and from a bathing beach. There is opposi- 
tion by those on both sides of the river who think it unde- 
sirable that a bathing beach should be in sight of those using 
the Key Bridge for ordinary purposes. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, there is pronounced opposition by many 
colored people in the District of Columbia who say they do 
net care to have a bathing beach located at that particular 
point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Michigan yield to me? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. How much time would the gentleman like? 

Mr. BLANTON. Three minutes. 

ar, CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas three 
minutes. ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there are liabilities that go 
with all assets, responsibilities with all benefits, The distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore], I believe, se- 
cures more bacon for his constituents than does any other 
Member of Congress. The great Potomac River separates his 
district from the city of Washington. Every fine, magnificent 
bridge that spans the Potomac River over which his favored 
people have easy access into the United States Capital has been 
built without one cent of expense to them, and maintained with- 
out one cent of expense to them, at Government cost. They do 
not have to be taxed to build bridges across the main stream 
that borders their country like people have to do in every other 
district. The gentleman here has exercised such a great influ- 
ence over this House from time to time that he gets for them 
exactly what they want. He had this fine two and one-half 
million dollar Francis Scott Key Bridge built for his Virginia 
people who daily come into Washington so that they would not 
have to go two or three hundred yards farther to another 
bridge, which was not quite so convenient to them. This new 
bridge was constructed so that they would have a handy bridge 
right at their front door, as it were. They are not satisfied. 
Now, when the District of Columbia wants to use its own 
bridge in order to let its colored children who need bathing 
go to their bathing beach on the other side of the river, he does 
not want such clouds to obscure the fair skies of patrician 
Virginia. [Laughter.] Now, when Congress wants to give him 
and his Virginia people a present of a colored bathing beach he 
does not want to take it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Michigan yield some time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas must be facetious. Since I have been here I do not 
think there has been any original bridge legislation. It was 
before my advent here that Congress planned and authorized 
the construction of the Key Bridge. It is true that there have 
been additional appropriations made since I came here. The 
fact is that none of the water and land spanned by the Key 
Bridge is under the jurisdiction of the State of Virginia. That 
is true also with reference to the new railway bridge and 
with reference to the Highway Bridge, so that there is nothing 
in the point that the State of Virginia has not contributed 
anything to the construction of the Key Bridge. The matter 
now being considered is altogether aside from any such point. 
It is a question of large expediency. It relates to the wisdom 
of the action we should take. It relates to whether the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Czamron] shall be 
adopted in the terms in which it is framed or whether it 
shall be adopted by excluding any particular location, As I 
understand it, Mr. Speaker, the effect of the amendment would 
be to tie the Government to the selection of this specified place, 
instead of the Government having the right, as now, of estab- 
lishing a bathing beach for colored people anywhere within the 
limits of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to vote with the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am glad the gentleman will vote 
with me, and I hope the House will. I do not want to take 
the time of the gentleman from Michigan, and it will only be 
reiterating to say what I have already said heretofore, that no 
harm can be done by the modification of his amendment, while 
there will be a great deal of harm done and embarrassment 
created by adopting his amendment as it is written. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, in the original 
appropriation act for 1923, was the language in that appro- 
priation “at the Virginia end of the Key Bridge?“ 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Was it a general authorization, 
without any particular designation? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. So that now for the first time 
in this act it has been located? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say only this: The 
situation is that Colonel Sherrill tells me he has investigated 
this question and that the only available site suitable for this 
beach is the one specified in the bill. The gentleman from 
Virginia states that the Secretary of War, if he has the power, 
will not locate it at the point specified in the bill. So if you 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia you 
are making an Idle appropriation because the Secretary of 
War will not put it at the one place which Colonel Sherrill 
_ Says is the only available place. I hope therefore that the 
appropriation carried for the next year will specify it is to 
be put in the only place that is available. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. Is it not true that in the original appropria- 
tion the hearings show that it was intended to put the beach 
on that side of the river at the end of the other bridge? 

Mr, CRAMTON. The gentleman’s information goes fur- 
ther than mine, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I asked the gentle- 
man from Virginia whether this was the first time that this 
location was ever made, and if the original authorization 
was general, and he said yes. q 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was general, but this language was in- 
serted in the Senate this year. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The Senate concluded that it 
was desirable to locate it at this place? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, And if the location was not 
specified in the bill, it still could be located here? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but the gentleman from Virginia says 
that the Secretary of War would not put it there. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. - 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Virginia), there were 37 ayes and 44 noes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia demands 
tellers. All those in favor of tellers rise. [After counting.] 
Twenty-four Members have arisen, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If it should be ascertained 
that a quorum is not present, will it be in order to ask for 
tellers on the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia? 

The SPEAKER. No; that is passed, and the Chair was put- 
ting the other motion. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the Speaker had put the question 
and counted the ayes, and the noes had not been counted. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was putting the question as to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WINGO. We were in the midst of a vote on that? 

The SPEAKER. There has been no vote. There has been no 
division. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
of no quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The House having receded on its disagree- 
ment, will it be in order to vote down the concurrence? 

The SPEAKER. Of course. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan. 5 

The question was taken ; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Virginia) there were 73 ayes and 35 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 103, line 19, insert the following: 

Provided, That the 8 areas and parcels described and de- 
lineated on map No. 2, contained in House Document No. 1114, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, as a part of total area to be acquired for 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the polnt 


said kway shall be excluded from the total area finally to be ac- 
q „ to wit: Three hundred and fifteen square feet of lot 801 in 
square 2541, 349 square feet of lot 836, 1,303 square feet of lot 74 in 
square 2543, 549 square feet of lot 58, 2,106 square feet of lot 800 in 
re 5 1262, 3,600 a feet of lot 20 in square 23, 199 square feet 
of lot 80 in square 1238, and 50 square feet of lot 3 in square No. 1: 
Provided further, That the following-described lots and parcels that are 
without the taking line shall be included in the area finally to be ac- 
quired, namely, 4,483 square feet of lot No. 1, 2,919 square feet of 
lot 2, 3,259 square feet of lot 3 in square 2516, 6,879 square feet of 
lot 1 in square 47, and about 902 square feet of lot 803 in square 2543: 
Provided further, That in order to protect Rock Creek and its tribu- 
taries, none of the moneys herein or heretofore appropriated for the 
opene: widening, or prng or any street, avenue, or highway in 
the District of Columbia shall extended for the opening, widening, 
or extension of any street, avenue, or highway which shall or may in 
the judgment of the District Commissioners permanently injure or 
diminish the existing flow of Rock Creek or any of its tributaries, nor 
shall permission so to do at private expense be granted to any private 
e or corporation except by the joint consent and approval of th 

ommissioners of the District of Columbia and the officer in charge o 
public buildings and grounds. $ 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 2 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CRAMTON moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 126 


with an amendment, as follows: In line 28 of the Senate amendment 
strike out the word extended and insert “ expended.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment restores the 
language originally reported to the House and the amendment 
I am proposing to the Senate amendment No. 126 is to correct 
a typographical error. 

Mr. DALLINGER. What is the object of this language in 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This was with reference to the Rock Creek- 
Potomac Park Driveway, which has boundaries that have been 
authorized heretofore, and this language is to modify those 
boundaries as in their actual survey and work they have found 
is to be desirable; in some places to take out little pieces of 
land that it is not desirable to have within the parkway and 
in others to add to the parkway similar small portions of land 
now outside. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to Senate amendment No. 126 and concur in the same 
with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 127: Page 105, after line 4, insert: 

“The authority of the commission is hereby extended to acquire, by 
purchase or condemnation or otherwise, the following additional tracts 
of land for park purposes, to wit: The tract known as the Klingle Val- 
ley Park, containing about 8 acres, as shown on map filed in the office 
of. the executive officer of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Com- 
mission and designated as the map of Klingle Valley Park, da Janu- 
ary 12, 1923; the Piney Branch Valley Park, cont ng about 6 acres, 
as shown on map filed in the office of the executive officer of the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission and 3 as the map of 
Piney Branch Valley Park, dated January 12, 1923; and a portion of 
the tract known as the Patterson tract, being parcel 129/2, except the 
portion of the west side of said tract, indicated as eliminated from 
said tract by a map filed in the office of the executive officer of the Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission and designated as map of the 
Patterson tract, dated January 12, 1923, containing about acres, 
The commission is further authorized to reduce the area to be acquired 
in either of said tracts, where, by reason of improvements constructed 
or unreasonable prices asked, or for other reasons in their judgment the 

ublic interest _ require, and the limit hereinafter fixed to be a 
or said tracts shall be reduced accordingly: Provided, That if acquired 
by purchase the cost of the respective tracts shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing sums: The Klingle Valley Park, $155,950; the Piney Branch 
Valley Park, $94,050; and that portion of the Patterson tract above 
designated, $425,000, and there is hereby authorized and appropriated 
for the pur, specified herein the sum of $675,000: Provided fur- 
ther, That Phe tracts authorized to be acquired by this act shall be- 
come t of the k system of the District of Columbia and be under 
control of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army: Provided 
further, That Cleveland Avenue from Thirty-fourth Street eastward to 
Thirty-third Place is hereby declared closed and the title thereto re- 
ceded to the owner of the abutting property by whom it was dedicated, 
in consideration of the dedication by the same owner of a larger area 
for the widening and extension of Thirty-third Place, as shown by the 
map of Klingle Valley Park herein referred to.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 127. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. : 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask why these parcels 
should not be taken. As I understand it, they are tributaries 
of Rock Creek, and if they are closed up and filled in it will 
seriously affect the amount of water in Rock Creek, which is 
already small. It would seem to anyone coming here from 
another State that in any other city in the country those two 
branches of Rock Creek would be taken as a natural part of the 
park system, and I have always wondered why they were not 
originally taken. 


Mr. CRAMTON. There are three parcels called for, one the 


Patterson tract, which was not in the Budget and has nothing 
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whatever to do with the situation the gentleman speaks of, be- 
cause it is in another part of the city; the Klingle Valley and 
Piney Branch portions are both tributaries of Rock Creek and 
have been urged that they would be desirable additions to 
the park. I have not heard it urged that these had any ma- 
terial bearing upon the water situation the gentleman speaks 
of. My own impression is that the reason that this land has 
not been acquired is that Congress has always felt that the own- 
ers of the land were trying to make a bonanza out of the Gov- 
ernment by having the Government take it over at an unfair 
price. The lands are not good for anything else than park 
purposes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would state to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that there has been a concerted effort for the last 
four years upon the part of owners of these tracts of land to 
unload them on the Government of the United States at this 
big price. They do not affect the waterway. That matter has 
been looked into carefully by men who are just as much inter- 
ested in the District of Columbia and the city of Washington 
as any other person. I do not believe the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, if he understood the inside of it, would permit these 
owners to unload this property on the Government at this big 
price, 

Mr, EVANS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. EVANS. I would like to make a statement in answer 
to the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts. One of 
these tracts crosses Sixteenth Street at the bridge, with which 
we are all familiar, and the park as owned by the Government 
runs to the bridge. Immediately east of Sixteenth Street there 
is an avenue running from the north end of the bridge in a 
nor: heasterly direction, which runs in the direction in which 
those who wish to purchase this land for park purposes wish 
to have the parkway run, and there can be on the south side 
of this little valley at the south end of the bridge and from 
the park up to the south end of the bridge a roadway that is 
better than you can build on the east side of the bridge where 
it is proposed to develop a roadway. There is a flood-water 
sewer now constructed, the end of which is immediately west 
of Sixteenth Street Bridge, which carries all of the water, ex- 
cept that which falls on the small tract in question, down into 
the park. The other tract of land is over under Connecticut 
Avenue. There is now a roadway 50 feet wide, belonging to 
the Government, one of the proper highways of the District, 
and the proposed purchase of that land is simply to extend 
that highway 200 feet wide and put upon the Government the 
burden of fixing up nicely a property for a rich proprietor. 
That is its only advantage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

75 s; X 1 8 „ 5 1 * 
e 
tracts for materials and work necessary to the construction of said 
project, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be 
made, not to exceed in the aggregate the sum of $6,150,000, including 
all appropriations and contract authorizations herein and heretofore 
made: Provided further, That no bid in excess of the estimated cost for 
that tion of the work or plant covered by the bid shall be ac- 
cept nor shail any contract for any portion of the work, material, 
or equipment to constitute a part of the plant for which this appro- 

riation is available be valid unless the Chief of Emgineers of the United 

tates Army shall have certified thereon that all its terms are within 
the requirements of the authorization and the revised estimates for the 
work: Provided further, That whenever the Secretary of War causes 
proceedings to be instituted for the acquirement by condemnation of 
any lands or interests therein needed for the said work, the United 
States, upon the filing of the petition in any such proceedings, shall 
have the right to take immediate possession of said lands, easements, 
rights of way, or ORTON to the extent of the interest to be ac- 


quired, and to proceed with the work herein authorized: Provided 
8 see har adequate Fine earth have parts gute ve 
paymen compensation to the or es en 
thereto, either by previous appropriation by the United States or by 
the deposit of moneys or other form of security in such amount and 
form as shall be approved by the court in which such proceedings shall 
be instituted. The respondent or respondents may move at any time 
in the court to increase or change the amounts or securities and the 
court shall make such order as shall be 


on sai 
other things, the p 
roposed within the District, connections with the present system of 
distribution, and revised estimates of cost.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment No. 129 and concur 
in the same with an amendment, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 2 of the matter inse nämen 
word“ within,” insert the words ve : — a i eee ae 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a state- 
ment made upon this very important project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the language covered by the 
Senate amendment No. 129 is the language originally reported 
to the House from the Committee on Appropriations, which 
went out on a point of order in the House. It has been re- 
stored by the Senate, and the amendment which I suggest is 
with reference to the report which the Secretary of War is 
required to submit to Congress on the first day of the next 
session of Congress, showing, among other things, progress of 
the work, the construction under way and proposed within 
and without the District. The language as the Senate inserted 
it does not refer to the work without the District, and the 
amendment proposes that the report shall deal with the work 
without the District as well as within. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I rose I was under the impression 
that when this matter was under consideration in the House 
and was stricken out on the point of order I believed at that 
time that without it the interests of the District would be 
jeopardized; that this safeguarded the interest of the District 
by placing certain limitations about this proposed project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Nebraska, [Mr. 
Evans], a member of the subcommittee last year and this year, 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin probably knows, gave a great 
deal of study and investigation to this subject of an addition 
to the Washington water supply, and in the subcommittee this 
year this language was prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Evans. The subcommittee were very glad to follow his views 
with reference to this subject, because we knew that the in- 
terest of the Government and of the District would be fully 
safeguarded thereby. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When is it proposed that this work of 
construction shall be completed, so that the District will have 
the benefit of this increased water supply? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 
to answer that question. 

Mr. EVANS. In answer to the question 

Mr. BRIGGS. Justa minute. I would like to ask in that con- 
nection the gentleman from Michigan to explain 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I will yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska to answer the question, 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is along the same line, and that is whether 
any actual work has been undertaken yet in connection with the 
construction of this new conduit? 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I presume it is best for me to 
make a preliminary statement. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I would like to hear that. 

Mr. EVANS. There was originally by act of Congress a com- 
prehensive investigation of the conditions which related to the 
water supply of the city of Washington connected with the 
probability of utilizing the power which is contained in the con- 
ditions that are presented at Great Falls. One of the various 
projects reported and the one which it was advised should be 
adopted was called, as I recall it, project E, and provided only 
for an inerease of the water supply. The condition present is 
a conduit taking the water from Great Falls by a tunnel under 
the canal and then bringing it into this conduit which follows 
what is known as the Conduit Road to the reservoir known as 
the Dalecarlia Reservoir. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In that connection, can the gentleman answer 
the other question as to whether new property is to be acquired 
by condemnation. Has not the Government enough property 
that it owns that it can utilize that right of way for this addi- 
tional conduit instead of acquiring new property? 

Mr. EVANS. I may say this, that the amount of property 
which is owned by the Government between the District line 
and Great Falls is nearly sufficient, but there are places where 
it will be necessary to acquire, either by purchase or condemna- 
tion, additional ground to carry out the improvement pro- 
posed and approved by Congress, which is the construction of 
another conduit of similar size from Great Falls to the Dale- 
carlia Reservoir. Then there is also a portion of the project 
which contemplates the distribution, in so far as it carries the 
water from the Dalecarlia Reservoir, to certain areas in the 
city, and we must acquire a right of way for putting in the 
various pipes or mains which will be necessary for that pur- 
pose. For this particular purpose it is necessary to have the 
right of condemnation. 


1923. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Has the gentleman any idea what the esti- 
mated cost would be for this new property which is to be ac- 
quired in this way? 

Mr. EVANS. The gentleman can find that in the report 
which was made by the commission, and I think I have in my 
office a revised and detailed estimate which covers that proposi- 
tion, but I do not have it at my tongue’s end so as to give it to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Could the gentleman incorporate that in his 
remarks? 

Mr. BVANS. I will endeavor to do so if I have it, but in any 
event the gentleman will get it approximately correct from the 
proceedings of the commission and likewise in the first volume, 
I think, of the Chief of Engineers’ Report for the Army for the 
year 1921; at least there is much valuable information in that 
report if the gentleman is interested. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I thought for the Recorp the gentleman would 
not mind incorporating it. 

Mr. EVANS. I shall incorporate the latest estimates I have 


for the project. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Unirep STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Room 250, OLD LAND OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., November 18, 1922 


Subject : Supplemental report on increase of water supply, District of 
Columbi 


umbia. 
To: The Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 


1. Act 9 ae —— Sixty-seventh Congress, approved June 29, 
922, conta ‘ollowing : 
102 hor increasing the water sup ly of the District of Columbia, in 
accordance with project E, submit in Senate Document No. 403, 
Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, the estimated cost of which has 
m revised and paaa at $8,738,000, there is hereby authorized an 
appropriation, including those heretofore made, to be nded under 
he direction of the Secretary of War, of not to exe the sum of 
8,738,000, which shall include the cost of all land, rights of way, ease- 
ments, materials, engineering, labor, equipment, service, and all things 
necessary to complete said project and its full and complete connec- 
tion with the present water plant of said District and its distribution 
system, and of: said sum there is hereby appropriated for said purpose 
the sum of $1,500,000, to be immediately available and to be cxpended 
in such a manner as will at the earliest possible date provide for the 
completion of said project. The Secretary of War may enter into con- 
tracts for materials and work necessary to the construction of said 
pro, to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be 
made, not to exceed in the aggregate the sum of $1,450,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount herein 8 The Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized to acquire necessary land, easements, and rights 
of way necessary to the construction of said Lahr a by purchase or 
condemnation: Provided, That no bid in excess of the estimated cost 
for that portion of the work or plant covered by the bid shall be 
accepted, nor shall any contract for any portion of the work, material, 
or equipment to constitute a 7 of the plant for which this appro- 
riation is available be valid unless the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army shall have certified thereon that all its terms are 
within the uirements of this authorization and the revised estimates : 
Provided further, That the Secretary of War shall submit to Congress 
on the first day of the next re r session a supplemental report on 
said water system and increase of water supply, showing among other 
things new or proposed construction within said District, connections 
with the present system of distribution, and revised estimates of 


2. In compliance with the foregoing provisions of law contracts were 
made with the low bidder for the construction of so much of the new 
conduit from Great Falls to the Dalecarlia Reservoir, at the District 
ine, as the funds appropriated and authorized would permit. These 
contracts, three in number, were approved July 28, 1922, by the Chief 
of Engineers, and provide for the construction of 45,700 linear feet of 
the conduit from a point 2,800 linear feet below Great Falls to the 
Dalecarlia Reservoir. Construction is simultaneously under way at a 
number of points on this new conduit. There remains to be contracted 
for the conduit from Great Falls to the point of ning of the 
existing contracts 2,800 linear feet, mostly in tunnel, which work 
can not be done until land and rights of way are secured. There 
also remains, not covered by existing contracts, one-half of each cross- 
connection foundations and cross-connection superstru: 8 

The work not contracted for and which is required to complete the 
ew conduit, and which must be done before additional water can be 


rought from Great Falls, it is estimated will cost as follows: 

Gate chamber at Great Falls — $80, 000 
Conduit, section No. 12 . SE er eres 38, 000 
Tunnel at Great: Falls —?? 300.000 
Cross- connection gatehouses 2 ĩ„ — 80, 000 
Land and rights of W813, 000 
pane ye POSE SE eye reat we eS SE ee ae — 511, 000 
Superintendence, inspection, and omissions . Öl, 000 
I Cn ae A ph Be ES RO a SLES, — 562, 000 

8. This es is particularly directed to the provision of law quoted 
in paragraph 1 preceding, requiring a supplemental report on new or 
pro construction within the District of Columbia, connections 
with the present system of distribution, and revised estimates of cost. 


4. Since the enactment of the law quoted the question of purification 
5 — i i ere of additional water has been very carefully re- 
stu 


The conclusion reached is that the general plan of filtration and dis- 
tribution proposed in Senate Document No. 403, Sixty-sixth Cones 
third session, is sound and for the reasons stated in that report ould 
be put under construction at the earliest possible date. 

5 Mere L e od abajo proposed = required are as 3 

a n plant comple um tion power plant on 
it-owned land near the District Une. * 


(b) A distribution reservoir for the first high service, located on 
high ground about 1,200 feet northeast of the Georgetown Reservoir, 

c stribution reservoir for the second high service, located on 
high ground near Forty-fourth and Van Ness Streets NW. 

(d) Pipe lines from the pumping station to the said new first and 
second high-service reservo: and to the existing third high-service 
reservoir at Reno. 

(e) A Pipe line from the said new first high-service reservoir to con- 
nect with the existing first high-service mains at the existing gate- 
house in the Georgetown Reservoir. 

(f) A pipe line from the said new second high-service reservoir to 
connect with the existing second high-service main at the intersection 
of Seventeenth and Taylor Streets NW. 

(g) New connection between the filtered water reservoir at the Me- 
Millan Park Filtration Plant and the existing gravity service mains to 
obtain 10 feet additional head on the gravity service, 

(h) The tion of a chlorinating apparatus at the Georgetown 
Reservoir so that in case of emergency water may be supplied the 


gravity area from that reservoir. 
9 Repairs to existing works. 

. Filtration plant: plant is located just west of the Conduit 
Road, near the District line, and will receive water by gravity from 
the Dalecarlia Reservoir. It is designed for an aver capacity of 
75,000,000 gallons = day. The location and general arrangement 
are shown on sheet No. 8. The plant consists essentially of an influent 


conduit to take water from the reservoir, a head house for controlling 
the operation of the plant with a tower in which is placed storage 
for chemicals and all mechanical equipment for applying them, coy- 
ered mixing basins, open coagulating basins, 20 filters suitably hou 

a covered filtered water reservoir, a pumping station and power plan 
for the development of power for the operation of the pumps, and 
dwellings for the perenne force. The essential features of the plant 
are shown on sheets Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

. First high-service distribution reservoir: A 15, 000,000-gallon coy- 
ered reservoir is located as shown on sheets Nos. 12 and 13, to supply 
the first high service by gravity. The reservoir will supply water to 
that service with a head of 220 feet instead of the present head on 
the service of 210 feet. 

8. Second high-service distribution reservoir: A 15,000, 000-gallon 
covered reservoir is located as shown on sheets Nos. 14 and 15, to sup- 
ply the second high service with a head of 30 feet greater than that 
now furnished by the existing Brightwood Reservoir. 

9. The pipe line to rot gr Ue first high-service reservoir is 48-inch 
ae — pipe laid along Conduit Road as shown on the plans 

0. . 

The pipe lines tọ supply the second -service reservoir and the 
existing third ee reservoir at Reno are 86-inch cast-iron 
pipes located as shown on the plans, sheet No. 1. 

10. A 48-inch pipe line will connect the first high-service reservoir 
with the existing first high-service mains, and the details of the con- 
nections are shown on sheet No. 1. 

11. The pipe line to connect the second high-service reservoir with 
the existing 36-inch second -service main at Seventeenth and 
Taylor Streets NW. is 72-inch diameter concrete-lined tunnel from 
Forty-fourth Street NW. along the line of Upton Street for 3,300 feet, 
thence 42-inch cast-iron pipe, all as shown on sheet No. 1. 

12. Desirability of obtaining additional head on gravity service: The 
head on gravity service is now abont 146 feet above sea level. The 
desirability of a somewhat greater head has been obvious for many 
years, but the necessary work for accomplishing that purpose has been 
deferred until a general overhauling of the water-supply system was 


en up. 
An increase in pressure head on the pravity service of from 10 to 
15 feet can be secured by laying a new pipe line to connect the filtered- 
water reservoir of the McMillan Park plant with the existing gravity 
mains, at a total cost of about $100,000. No extra pumping would be 
required to supply the extra pressure, so that the cost of the pipe line 
would be the only expense i . As it would cost about $12,000 
r annum to produce the above extra pressure by pumping, it is evi- 
T a the ore oe the pipe line will pe — good Me eset —— 

. Arrangement for emergency supply to gravity area from r 
town Reservoir: Connections will be made for supplying unfiltered, 
chlorinated water to the pey service in case a break occurs in the 
eld tunnel or filtration plant, as shown on sheet No. 1. This water 
would be supplied throngh the existing 30 and 36 inch mains, making 
the conditions for the gravity service lar to those existing tor man 
years before the filtration plant was built, with the very importan 
exception that formerly the water was supplied in an entirely un- 
tren state, whereas the future emergency supply would be clarified 
by the use of a coagulant and sterilized by the application of chlorine, 

14. The normal operation of the entire water-supply tem when 
the new works are put in operation will be as follows tose sheet No. 2): 

Gravity-service area: The gravity-service area will be supplied from 
the exis 3 plant at McMillan Park “A” by gra ty with a 
head of 1 feet. In case of any emergency which might laterrept 
service from this plant, water can be supplied from the Georgetown 
Reservoir “C” to area with a head of 146 feet. This water would 
be chlorinated but not filtered. 
ervice area: The first hi 


service, this area can be supplied 
by direct puniping from the existing pumping station “B,” at First 
and Bryant Stree 


b ity from the existing Reno R i as Wu 8 sot hee 
v m the o Reservoir “ C,“ as at present, bu 
8 will receive 12 p fil 


airs should be made wherever 2 be found to be 
With the new filtration plant and distributio 
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ond, third, and fourth high-service-areas in commission, the demand 
for water on the tunnel under the city and the existing filtration plant 
will be reduced about 50 cent. This condition will permit un- 
watering the tunnel and the making of therein. Once the 
deterioration in the old works caused by th long service has been 
made good, they can be operated until safe operating capacity of 
the combined old and new works has been reached. 

The extent of repairs and estimated cost for such work are as fol- 
lows: 


Repairs to intake at Great Falls Pe Ea Ee eI $10, 000 
Repairs to gatehouse at Great Falls 10, 000 
Lining unlined sections of tunnel 60, 000 
Repairing lining of conduit 30, 000 
Repairing lining by-conduit at Dalecarlia Reservoir 27, 000 
New gate in Dalecarlia sluice tower 2,000 
New gate at wastewelr No, 3 TTT 000 
epairing lining in tunnel — 115,000 
ree new alr shafts in tunnel «„ 11, 000 
New pumps and repairing machinery at Rock Creek statio 21, 000 
New stack at Rock Creek . ee 2,000 
New stack at Champlain Avenue pumping station 2, 000 
Repairing machin at Champlain Avenue pumping stati 4, 000 
New stack at East Shaft pees ae —— el ae 2, 000 
Repairing machinery at East Shaft pumping station 4, 000 
6 Cnet NS ERS 302, 000 


the new filtration ang Coy first and second high-service 3 


are rapidly 7 ng in value. 
romptly. me of the lands 

reat Falls are juired are in dispu ownership. It is evident that 
to await the results of efforts to settle questions of title or obtain 
title by condemnation will greatly delay the completion of the conduit, 
and similar delays may be experienced in acquiring sites for reservoirs 
and pipe lines. cr ig pons similar conditions as the cause 
of undue and expensive delays in the construction of urgently needed 
public works, has in the past enacted legislation which mitted con- 
struction to proceed while at the same time peotacting e interests of 
the 2 of property taken. The following is quoted from exist- 
ing law: 

Congress enacted the following (chap. 294, Supplement to the Rev. 
Stats.. vol. 1) in providing for the construction of the extension to 
McMillan Park of the original Aqueduct : 

6 * . . . * . 

“When the map and survey are completed the Attorney General 
shall proceed to ascertain the owners or claimants of the premises em- 
bra in the survey, and shall cause to be published for the space of 
80 days in one or more of the daily newspapers published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a description of the en tract or tracts of land 
embraced in the survey, with a notice that the same has been taken 
for the uses mentioned in this act, and 5 all claimants to any 


rtion of said premises to file, within its period of publication, in the 
partment of Justice a 5 of the tract or parcel claimed, and 
a statement of its value as esti 


mated by the claimant.” 
$ * . . * * 


* 
“Upon the publication of the notice as above directed the Secreta 
of War may take possession of the premises embraced in the survey ana 
map and proceed with the construction herein authorized; and upon 
payment being made therefor, or, without payment, upon the expiration 
of the times above limited without the filing of a petition, an absolute 
title to the premises shall vest in the United States.“ 

The river and harbor act of July 18, 1918 (40 Stats. 911), contained 
this provision : 

“Sec. 5. That whenever the Secretary of War, in pursuance of 
authority conferred on by law, causes procesdiuga to be instituted 
in the name of the United States for the acquirement by condemnation 
of any lands, easements, or rights of way needed for a work of river 
and rbor improvement duly authorized by Congress, the United 
States, upon the filing of the petition in any such 3 shall 
have the right to take immediate ion of said lands, easements, 
or rights of way, to the extent of the interest to be acquired, 
and proceed with such public works thereon as have been author- 
ized by Congress: Provided, That certain and adequate provision 
shall have been made for the payment of just compensation to the 
part or- tee. entitled thereto, either by previous appropriation by 
the Üni States or by the d t of moneys or other form of securit 
in such amount and form as shall be approved by the court in whic 
such proceedings shall be instituted. e respondent or respondents 
may move at any time in the court tọ increase or change the amounts 
or securities, and the court shall make such order as shall be post in 
the premises and as shall adequately protect the nden In 
every case the 8 In condemnation shall be diligently prose- 
cuted on the part of the United States in order that such compensation 
may be pesmptly ascertained and paid.“ 
sel 1900 et of Columbia appropriation act of July 11, 1919 (41 

ts. R 

Provided, That whenever the Secretary of War, in pursuance of 
authority conferred on him by law, causes proceedings to be instituted 
for the acquirement by condemnation of any lands, ease: 
of way needed for the sald work, the United States, u 
the petition in any such proceedings, shall have the ri 
diate on of lands, easements, or rights of way to the extent 
of the interest to be acquired and to pro with such public works 
thereon as have been authorized by Congress: Provided further, That 
certain adequate provisions shall have been made for the payment of 
just compensation to the party or parties entitled thereto, elther by 
previous appropriation by the United States ref the deposit of 
moneys or other form of security in such amount form as shall be 
approved by the court in which such proceedings shall be instituted. 

e respondent or respondents may move at any time in the court to 
increase or the amounts or securities, and the court shall make 
such order as shall be just in the premises and as shall pose yore 
8 the respondents. In every case the 78 in condemna- 

ion shall be diligently prosecuted on the ont ag of the United States in 
order that such compensation may be promptly ascertained and paid.” 


In order that the completion of the new works may not be unduly 
Sarai it is strongly recommended that there be enacted into law a 
provision permitting the Secretary of War to take possession of prop- 
e required for the construction of such works upon the filing of a 
suit in condemnation, 


17, Estimates of cost of works within the District of Colum- 
bla filtration plant: 


Excavation, 112,000 cubic yards, at To cents - $78,400 
Roller embankment, 8,800 cubic yards, at 50 cents 4, 400 
Fill over filtered-water reservoir, 14,700 cubic yards, 
. ees „ 10, 300 
Concrete, 32.000 cubic yards, at 820 8 640, 000 
Steel for reinforcement, 2,378, pounds, at 6 cents.. 140, 000 
Acid-storage vault, tanks, and pumps, complete 16, 000 
r . GS Se A = 18, 
an. STA E aerator — 3 OES, 6, 000 
areet conver os ee ese 8, 000 
Pulverizer, motors, blower, sepa sate complete 10, 000 
Belt, conveyors, and all we g apparatus — 8. 000 
Electric wiring an ting. — 3. 000 
Heating plant, compl Z 16, 000 
20 rate controllers __ — 50, 000 
Sluice gates = 43, 000 
Gate ress zi 60, 000 
Meters AEOS EREI fos — 39, 000 
— feed devices and gauges = 28, 000 
SIS Sarr eee epee) Eee ee ee Se 65, 000 
Wash-water tanks and supports 31, 000 
Filter , 2,200 cubic yards, at 83. 6, 600 
Filter gravel, 1,700 cubic yards, at 222 5, 100 
ead house, superstrueturè“ enana 226, 000 
Filter house, superstrueture— eanas 175, 000 
Garage, shop, and storehouse -MMM 40, 000 
SST. ̃ ͤ . ̃ͤ A 1. 000 
Laboratory equipment 1. 000 
1 tank truck for hauling acid: 5, 000 
1 3-ton truck for haulingg a 3, 000 
1 house for superintendent =e 5, 000 
3 double houses for employees 45, 000 


Power plant: 


band; 25) acres,’ A on an ee ee 2, 300 
Superstructure of bulldingz——— MM 20, 000 
Substructure of building 34, 000 
Palrsce and: CARO Kaha ihe — 53, 000 
ey eo OL ee eee eR EAE GS ESSE Cla ies aA ee 6, 000 
RDB OCK Sat — . ae 64, 000 
TA a a Eren a aT EITE EN AEN E S 120, 000 
11 Se ee ee 299, 300 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 29, 900 
TOt a Pen ee toe Sa sey Sed ae ES et 329, 200 
Pumping station: _ 
nperstructuce of hn ——T 83, 000 
Substructure of building gg 61, 000 
Motors and pumps, first high service 81, 000 
Motors and pumps, second high service 000 
Motors and pumps, third high service 51 
Motors and pumps, sand washer 
Motors and pumps, priming---~~-.----~.-_-.--____. 
Font dd... 
r eh E 
Piping end ß nmiamined 


r es ed cedars kes in eats 
Reservoir for first high service: 
Land, 220,000 square feet, at 80.50 -mmmn 110, 000 
Excavation, 77,200 cubic yards, at 80.70 54, 000 
Fill over reservoir and around walls, 35,800 cubic yards, 

1 oa on ene R 14, 300 
Concrete, 12,700 cubic yards, at 820— — 254,000 
Manholes, drains, gates, and N 22, 000 

vi | aie SS a ee ee ee eee 454, 200 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 45,4 

yt Ree Bat an ce lana Ey Te yo are S RAR IS in oe SP 499, 700 

Pipe line for first high service: 
13,540 linear feet of 48-inch pipe 431, 300 
ing, gates, aad ess a A e 10, 900 

aN) EE ett ee RG ae E Sa Shea a Eee ete 442, 200 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 44, 200 

y y i Dee ig ae Sa E I —— YEE rier 486, 400 

Reservoir for second high service: 

a ,000 . e deepen 155, 000 
Excavation, 62, cubic yards, at 50.70 43, 800 
yy reservoir and around walls, 23,200 cubic yards, 128 

a 40. ee e ae m a a m — me me ae me ee 
Concrete, 12,710 cubic yards, at 826———„„«« 2 254; 200 
Manholes, drains, gates, and valves 7,100 

Pol Ss. „ ĩͤ RED PAN ETS — 469, 400 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 46, 900 

Total ä — — . G 
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Tunnel for second high service: 


Right of way, 800 linear feet, at 81 Pe a te — $800 
Tunnel, 3,300 linear feet, at 880 264. 000 
WMI ee rie) 1 eee SI 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 26, 500 
Nut. ——ũ——ĩ— a ————ů — a e e 291. 300 
Å 

Pipe line for second high service: 

Lae 132,000 square feet, at $0.50__--------------- — 66, 000 
Grading, 16,400 cubic yards, at $0.70_--------------- 11,500 
Pipe, 9,280 linear. feet of 36-inch------------_-__---- 172, 200 
Pipe, 10,610 linear feet of 42-inch. 9, 000 


Drains, culverts, crossing at Rock Creek, gates, and 


Sa. Canes Re Seer ae ie eee —— ——— 11, 500 
ny i ESATTE AEA 510, 200 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 1, 000 
SS Oe Ee nl pete SIE de NR eR RS 561, 200 
-i 

Pipe line for third high service: 
nd, 80,630 square feet, at $0,60_____-__-____-_---_ 40, 300 


Grading, 12,100 cubic yards, at $0.70__. 


Pipe line, 11,200 linear feet 223, 800 
Culverts, drains, gates, and valves 11, 300 
TT ͤ (Tr. . eaeteupe, |e aoe 
Superintendence and omissions, 10 per cent 28, 400 
rr ³ a ³ AA ey WOO 
Pipe line between filteretl-water reservoir of existing plant 
air.. TT—T—T—T:.᷑T.T.TT—.—. 100, 000 
SUMMARY, 
Work within the District of Columbia: 
Mapa YN Um ee a a a a ae 50, 000 
An Seara era kg L OOD 
Relocation of railroad tracks 14, 100 
PONEO BIEN sae a ee ee 329, 200 
Pumping | Ct pear ha pee ... 
Reseryoir for first high service 


Pipe line for first high 
Reservoir for second y 


18. Work outside of the District of Columbia: 

Gate chamber at Great Falls —— 
Conduit, section No. 1 
Tunnel at Great Falls 
Cross-connection tehouses 
Land and right of way 


Work on new conduit now under contract 


Superintendence and inspection TRO , 000 
Materials furnished by United States for work. 40, 000 
Mapes and ent.. aa rh , 000 
Temporary: buildings... <n re ee 8, 000 
rr gee arenes — — 2. 8384, 000 

1 — 


ew work outside the District of Columbia 2, 854, 000 

Repairs to existing works within and outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbla —r. — i OOO 
aaye eA NC RR a AEE A = 8, 728, 000 


20. Detailed pans for all work proposed are in band and construction 
can fo forward as rapidly as fu that may be appropriated will 
perm 


M. C. TYER, District Engineer. 
Fifteen inclosures, viz, blue prints and tracings : 
Sheet No. 1. General location plan. 
Sheet No, 2. Water service areas. 
Sheet No. 3. Filtration plant, general, location plan. 
Sheet No. 4. Filtration plant, roof plan. 
8 . 5. Filtration plant, elevations, 
Sheet No. 6. Filtration plant, ground-floor plan. 
Sheet No. 7. Filtration plant, mixing basins. 
Sheet No. 8. Filtration plant, . 


ery. 


Sheet No, 18. First high reservoir. 

Sheet Nó. 14. Second high reservoir. 

Sheet No. 15. Second high reservoir. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has the gentleman answered the question of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin as to how long it will prob- 
ably be? 

Mr. EVANS. I am trying to come to that. The project also 
‘Includes another filtration plant similar to the one that is now 
used for the purpose of purifying the water—settling it—a 
purification of it that will be placed at about the District line 
at a point near that of the Dalecarlia Reservoir. The two parts 


of projects which require the greater length of time are the 
construction of this conduit and the filtration plant. It is 
stated that it can be completed in three years, and at the pres- 
ent rate of appropriation it will probably take about five years. 
I think now I have answered the questions which the two gen- 
tlemen put, unless there is something else—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield further 

Mr. EVANS. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this project in any wise include the 
taking of any rights of way of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Canal which have become moribund and obsolete? 

Mr. EVANS. My understanding is that it runs under the 
canal by a tunnel. Now, it is, of course, as the gentleman un- 
derstands quite well, an easement, and there is a matter of 
value, and it will have to be settled by contract or condemna- 
tion; and that calls to mind the question, perhaps, which the 
gentleman really has in mind, which is that at the time the 
original conduit was constructed there was a dispute between 
certain landowners and the Government, and a certain amount 
of money under condemnation proceedings was appropriated 
but has never been accepted by the owners, although all rights 
of appeal have lapsed. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM.. I ask that the gentleman have two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield the gentleman one minute, I have 
an agreement to get out of the way 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want—— 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, under the circumstance, which is 
very important, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will 


count. [After counting.) It is clear there is no quorum 
present. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 


A call of the House was ordered. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Fish Kleezka Rodenberg 
Ansorge Frear Knight ogers 
Atkeson Frothingham Kreider Rose 
Bacharach Funk Kunz Rosenbloom 
Barkley Gahn Lampert 

Beck Gallivan vanes Rouse 
Beedy Garner Layton Rucker 

Bell Garrett, Tex. Lazaro Ryan 
Benham Gilbert Leatherwood Schall 
Black aan EN. E; Scott, Mic 
Blakeney Goldsborough Lehlbach Sears 
Bland, Ind. Gould Little Shreve > 
Bowers Graham, Pa, Luce Siegel 
Brennan Greene, Vt. Luhring Slem 
Britten Griffin MeArthur Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa. Hawes McClintic Snyder 
Brown, Tenn. Hayden McCormick Stephens 
Bulwinkle Hays McFadden Stiness 
Burdick Henry McLaughlin, Nebr. Stoll 

Burke Hickey 2 Pa. Strong, Pa. 
Butler Himes Mansfield Sullivan 
Cable Hoch Mead 

Campbell, Kans. Hogan Michaelson Tague 
Cannon Hooker Mills Taylor, Ark. 
Cantril! Huck Morin Taylor, N. J. 
Carew Hudspeth Mudd Thomas 
Chandler, N. Y. Hukriede Nelson, J. M. Thompson 
Chandler, Okla. ull Newton, Minn. Tilson 
Chindblom 5 Miss. O'Brien Timberlake 
Clague utehinson Olpp Treadway 
Classon Ireland Overstreet Upshaw 
Clouse Jacoway Paige Vestal 

Codd James Park, Ga. Voigt 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak, Patterson, Mo, Volk 
Coughlin Johnson, Wash. Patterson, N. J. Wason 
Crisp Jones, Pa. Perkins Watson 
Crowther Kahn Perlman Webster 
Cullen Kearns Petersen Wheeler 
Curry eller Pou White, Kans, 
Davis, Minn. Kelley, Mich, Radcliffe Williams, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn. elly, Pa. Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Dominick Kendall Rainey, III. Wise 

Drane Kennedy Ransley Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Kincheloe Reber Wyant 
Dyer Kindred Riddick Yates 
Edmonds g Riordan Young 
Fairfield Kitchin Robertson Ziblman 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-eight Members are 
present. A quorum is present. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to dis- 


pense with further proceedings under the call. The question 


is on agreeing to that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 
The doors were opened. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment and agree with an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW, 11 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate to act as Speaker 
pro tempore to-morrow in the memorial exercises for the late 
Senator Warson of Georgia, his colleague, Mr. Lee of Georgia, 
and for the memorial exercises for the late. Representative 
Brinson, of North Carolina, Mr. StepMan, of North Carolina. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Davis of Tennessee, for to-day, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Reep of New York, indefinitely, on account of death 
in the family; and 

To Mr. Rocers, for three days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its chief clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 10 and 
25 to the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13793) making appro- 
priations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes disagreed by the House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and had ap- 
pointed Mr. WapsworrH, Mr, Jones of Washington, Mr. SPEN- 
cer, Mr. Hrroncock, and Mr. Harris as the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 


Senate Concurrent Resolutioh 38. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the President be requested to return to the Senate the bili 
(8. 2023) defining the crop fallure in the production of wheat, rye, 
or oats by those who borrowed money from the Government of the 
United States for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and 
for other purposes, to correct an error therein. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled the 
bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 13696. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the legislative appropriation bill. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
the conference report on the legislative bill. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The conference report and accompanying statement were 
read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18926) making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 


18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22; 28, and 24, and agree to the 
same. 
The committee on conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 10, 25, and 26. 
J. G. Cannon, 
. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Managers on fhe part of the House. 
F. E. WARREN, 
REED SMOOT, 
WX. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18926) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conference committee and submitted in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

On Nos. 1 to 9 and 11 to 17, inclusive, relating to the Senate: 
Appropriates for the officers and employees of the Senate in 
the numbers and amounts as proposed in the Senate amend- 
ments and makes the appropriation for the maintenance of the 
Vice President's automobile “immediately available,” 

On No. 18: Provides, as proposed by the Senate, that the 
statement of appropriations shall include the third and fourth 
sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

On No. 19: Appropriates $31,885, as proposed by the Senate, 
for special repairs to the Senate Chamber. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $55,370, as proposed by the Senate, 
for painting and renovating the Senate Office Building. 

On No. 21: Appropriates $16,180, as proposed by the Senate, 
for storeroom cages on the attic floor of the Senate Office 
Building. 

On Nos, 22, 23, and 24, relating to the Library of Congress 
Building: Provides for the compensation of a clerk at $2,250, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $2,000, as proposed by the 
House, and makes the compensation of two attendants in ladies’ 
room $720 each, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $480, as 
proposed by the House. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 10: Relating to the appointment of clerks to Senators, 

On No. 25: Providing for a disbursing clerk for the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

On No. 26: Authorizing the employment of apprentices in the 
Government Printing Office in excess of 25 at any one time. 

J. G. Cannon, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


. Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves the 
adoption of the conference report. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEHAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 10: On page 6, after line 12, insert: “ Sena- 
tors elected, whose term of office begins on the 4th day of March, and 
whose credentials in due form of law shall have been presented to the 
Senate, or filed with the Secretary thereof, are authorized to appoint 
the same number of clerical assistants, not to exceed four, at the same 
annual salaries, to which qualified Senators not chairmen of commit- 
tees are entitled, whose compensation shall be paid out of the appro- 
priation for clerical assistance to Senators.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment. This amendment 
relates to the clerical force of the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have this amend- 
ment reported? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has been reported. This amendment 
relates, I say, to the clerical force in the Senate. Under the 
present practice of the Senate a newly elected Senator gets as 
clerical assistance only the secretary provided by law. The 
effect of this amendment is to give to a newly elected and in- 
coming Senator the same clerical force on March 4 that he 
would be entitled to on the Ist of December, at the beginning 
of the regular session. This amendment is obviously in ac- 
cordance with the principle of equality between incoming and 
existing Senators, and we thought it would be proper to adopt 
it. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment, 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows; 


Senate, amendment No, 25, page 24, line 23, after the semieolon, 
strike out the words “cashier 1. 55 


master, $2,500,” aud insert 
in lieu thereof “disbursing clerk, : relied, That the dis- 


bursing clerk of the Government Printing Office hereafter shall be 
charged with the receipt and disbursement of all moneys for said 
ofice- in accordance with the provisions of the law relating to the 
Public Printer and other disbursing officers of the Government. 
under such bond and rules as the retary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe; and thereafter the Public Printer shall give a bond in 
the sum of $25,000 for the faithful performance of duties.” 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr.-Speaker, under the existing law the 
Public Printer is the disbursing officer of the Government Print- 
ing Office. As such disbursing officer he has to give a bond of 
$100,000. The Government Printing Office is the only depart- 
ment of the Government where the head of a department or of 
the service is also the disbursing officer. The existing situation 
is the occasion of a great deal of inconvenience on the part of 
the Public Printer, and in order to bring this part of the Gov- 
erument service into conformity with the situation in other 
departments of the Government this amendment provides that 
the existing cashier and paymaster shall be the disbursing officer 
and shall give such bond as may be required by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and thereafter the Public Printer shall give a 
bond in the sum of $25,000. I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 26: On page 35, line 18, after the figures $128,- 
810” insert The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number 
of apprentices as in his judgment will be consistent with the economical 
service of the office.” 


Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 
26 with the following amendment: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
said amendment, insert the following: The Public Printer may here- 
after employ such number of apprentices, not te exceed 200 at any 
one time, as will in his Judgment be consistent with the economical 
service of the office.” 

Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I make a preferential motion. I 
move, Mr. Speaker, to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Printing Com- 
mittee of the House I am acting in accordance with the wishes 
and instructions of our committee in making this preferential 
motion. We believe that there is no necessity for limiting the 
number of apprentices to 200. The Joint Committee on Print- 
ing. as well as the House Committee on Printing, and, I might 
add, the Senate Committee on Printing, are unanimous on this 
point and favor concurring in the Senate amendment. In 
evidence of our belief that there is no necessity for the amend- 
ment limiting the apprentices to 200, I want to call the attention 

f the House to section 49 of the act of January 12, 1895, which 
s the general printing law: 

The Public Printer may employ, at such rates of wages as he may 
deem for the interest of the Government and just to the persons 
employed, such proof readers, laborers, and other hands as may be 
necessary for the execution of the orders for public printing and 
binding authorized by law; but he shall not, at any time, em Moy in 
the office more hands than the absolute necessities of the public work 
may require. 

I also want to call attention to the authority given the Joint 
Committee on Printing in the legislative appropriation act for 
1920, approved March 1, 1919: 

That the Joint Committee on Printing shall have power to adopt 
and employ such measures as, in its discretion, may be deemed neces- 


sary to remedy any neglect, delay, duplication, or waste in the public 
printing and binding and the distribution of Government publications. 
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We believe, Mr. Speaker, that the existing law which I have 
quoted will take care of the matter of apprentices and there is 
no danger of too many being employed. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The statement has been made to 
me that the expenditure for apprentices in the printing depart- 
ment of the Government was a useless expenditure because 
they were not needed; that the printing concerns all over the 
country were not employing apprentices in any great numbers, 
but they desired the Government to expend the money for ap- 
prentices so as to educate them in the trade, and as soon as 
they were educated they would take them away from the Gov- 
ernment and employ them. 

Mr. KIESS. I think that this statement is not correct. We 
are supposed to have the best printing establishment in the 
world, and I think it is only fair that the Goyernment should 
train its proportionate share of apprentices. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On the other hand, if the state- 
ment made to me is true, that apprentices are not generally 
employed in private establishments, but that they looked to the 
Government to make the expenditure it would be equally unfair 
for the Government to train them all. 

Mr. KIESS. That is not true; and it has been proven that 
the training of apprentices is a good thing at the Government 
Printing Office. It has been unfortunate that under an act of 
Congress passed in 1895 the Public Printer has been limited 
to 25 apprentices in an establishment with over 4,000 em- 
ployees. I am glad to say that the Public Printer has started 
in to train apprentices, and we now have the full limit of 25. 
The reason that the amendment was placed in the bill in the Sen- 
ate was to give the Public Printer an opportunity to more eco- 
nomically carry on the business of the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIESS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennesee. I want to ask the gentleman 
whether he will say that private concerns are employing in a 
considerable number apprentices in the printing business? 

Mr. KIESS. I do know that private concerns are employ- 
ing apprentices, perhaps not as many as in times past, but 
that will apply not only to the printing trade but other trades. 
Apprentices are not as plentiful as in years past. I want to 
Say to the gentleman from Tennessee that in the hearings before 
the Committee on Printing we brought out the fact that there 
could be no reasonable objection to increasing the number of 
apprentices in the Government Printing Office. 

Not only on account of the shortage of labor in various trades, 
but also to obtain employees properly trained in the special re- 
quirements of the Government service, is it highly essential that 
the Government Printing Office resume at this time the work of 
training many of its own skilled workers and continue without 
let or hindrance this most important duty to itself and to the 
printing industry of the United States. 

On the recommendation of the Public Printer, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has agreed that any person entitled to preference 
because of military or naval service may be appointed an ap- 
prentice without regard to the 20-year maximum age limit. This 
will afford an opportunity for the rehabilitation training of 
many war veterans if the restriction to 25 apprentices now im- 
posed by law is removed without further delay. 

It is important, therefore, that the apprentice limitation be 
repealed by Congress at the present session, so that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office can begin at once more extensive training 
of veterans who may desire to earn a good and comfortable 
livelihood as thoroughly competent craftsmen. 

As the Government Printing Office is unquestionably the best 
equipped and most suitable place in the United States for train- 
ing in the yarious branches of the allied printing trades, it is 
regrettable that this wonderful opportunity is now denied by 
Jaw to all but a few of the young men who so heroically offered 
their lives in defense of the Nation which maintains this big 
establishment. Their training can be carried on without the 
expenditure of a single additional dollar save for the compensa- 
tion of the veterans who desire better to fit themselves for the 
continued service of their country. If for no other reason, the 
vocational training of disabled veterans alone will fully justify 
„ of the apprenticeship system to meet their special 
needs, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the reason there are few ap- 
prentices in private business is because of a union rule that the 
unions enforce in these private businesses that prevents them 
from employing apprentices at will—the same influence that has 


yleld five minutes to the gentleman from 
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made Congress limit by law the number of apprentices to 25 
in a four-year period in the Government Printing Office. 
- Im every open shop in the United States to-day employing 

printers, without any exception at all—and by open shop I 
mean the kind of shop that employs a printer for what he can 
do regardless of whether he does or does not belong to a union— 
in every open shop at least 334 per cent of the employees are 
apprentices. And the employers are not limited, restricted, or 
dictated to as to the number of apprentices they employ. 

In all of what is called closed shops, where they will not 
permit you to employ any but union laborers, they have none— 
no apprentices or a very limited few. Will the gentleman tell 
us what is the average age of our 4,000 employees the Govern- 
ment now has down at the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. KIESS. I could not tell. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have understood that it is 42. I may be 
mistaken, but I have been told so. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very im- 
portant subject, and that we ought to have a quorum here. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


Ansorge Fairchild Stig Riddick 
Bacharach Fairfield Riordan 
Barkley Faust Rinépatrick Robertson 
Beck Fish Kitchin Rodenberg 
Beedy Focht Kleczka Rogers 
Bell Foster Knight Rose 
Benham Frear Kreider Rosenbloom 
Black Free Kunz Rossdale 
Blakeney Frothingham Lampert Rouse 
Bland, Ind. Funk Langley Rucker 
owers Gahn Lay ton 
Brand Gallivan Leatherwood Schall 
Britten Garner Lee, Ga. Scott, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa Garrett, Tex. Lee, N. T. Sears 
Browne, Wis, Gilbert Lehlbach Shreve 
Bulwinkle Glynn Luce iegel 
Burdick Goldsborough Luhrin — 15 
Burke Gould MeClintic Smith, Mich. 
Burtness Graham, Pa 1 ny der 
Burton Greene, Mass McKen Stephens 
Butler Greene, Vt. McLauchiin, Nebr.Stiness 
Byrnes, S. C riest McLaughlin, Pa. Stoll 
Cable Griffin McPherson Strong, Pa. 
Campbell, Kans, Hawes MacGregor Sullivan 
Cannon Hayden Martin Sumners, Tex. 
Cantrill Hays Mead root 
Carew Henry Michaelson Tague 
Chandler, N. Y. Hickey Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla, Hicks Moore, III Taylor, Colo, 
Chindblom Himes orin Taylor, N. J. 
Clark, Fla. Hoch Mudd Thomas 
Classon Hogan Nelson, Me. Thompson 
Clouse Hooker Nelson, J. M. Tilson 
Cockran Huck Newton, Minn. ‘Timberlake 
Codd Hudspeth Or Treadway 
Cole, Iowa Hukriede Olpp Upshaw 
Cole, Ohio Hutchinson Overstreet Vestal 
Connolly, Pa Ireland i Voigt 
Copley Jacoway Park. Ga. Volk 
Coughlin ames Parks, Ark. Volstead 
Crago Jefferis, Nebr. Patterson, Mo. Ward, N. C. 
Crisp Johnson, K Patterson, N. J. Ward. N. Y, 
Crowther Johnson, Miss Perkins Wason 
Cullen Johnson, S. Dak. Perlman Webster 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Petersen eeler 
Davis, Tenn. ones, Pa. Porter Winslow 
Drane un Pou Vise 
Dunbar Keller Radvliffe Wood, Ind, 
Dunn Kelley, Mich. Rainey, Ala. Woodyard 
Dupré elly, Pa. iney, I Wyant 
Dyer Ken Ramseyer ates 
Echols Kennedy Ransley ihiman 
Kincheloe Reber 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventeen Members have 


answered to their names, a quorum. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 


further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 


The doors were opened. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, resuming where I left off 
when the roll was called, I want to be fair upon this question. 
I understand, for instance, that the unions do allow a few 
apprentices. Take my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TERS], for instance. He has 103 union employees in his print- 
ing establishment, and he has four apprentices out of the 
103 employees. Take the bricklayers in Chicago. They al- 
low each Chicago contractor to have one apprentice a year. 
For instance, if the contractor is employing 50, or 500, or 1,000 
bricklayers on one or many big jobs he can have one ap- 


3 
prentice a year and one only. The unions permit the Gov- 
ernment to have 25 apprentices in the Printing Office in a four- 
year period. I have evidence in my office, given me in writ-. 
ing by employees in the Government Printing Office, that there 
are employees there now doing work that apprentices could 
do and receiving the pay of journeymen printers for doing it; 
and that no matter how capable and proficient such employees 
become, or how well qualified they are to do the work of. 
journeymen printers, they can never be promoted to that posi- 
tion because union rules will not permit it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I have not the time, If I 
had, I would be very glad to yield. Where we have 4,000 
employees in the Government Printing Office, why should we 
not have as many apprentices as the Public Printer can use 
to the advantage of the Government? That is all this amend- 
ment provides. Let me quote it exactly: 

The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number of apprentices 
on oo n judgment will be consistent with the economical service of 

Why should the Public Printer not employ as many appren- 
tices as he thinks is to the best interest of the Government? 
Why should he not be allowed to do that? The unions do net 
want him to do it. The law limits him to 25. Is there 
any reason that you can give to your judgment and conscience 
against that proposition? That is all the Government is try- 
ing to do here. Why limit it to 200? If among the 4,000 
employees the Government can use 400 or 1,000 apprentices, 
why limit the number to 200? Oh, gentlemen, it is merely a 
union proposition. You can not get away from it. If limiting 
the number to only 200 had good sense in it, I would be for 
it. I am for union propositions when they are based on good 
sense, but when they are ridiculous I am against them. I am 
for many of the propositions that my good friend from Ohio 
[Mr. Cooper] stands for, and I tell you if they were all like 
him they would not be far Wrong 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? A 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does the gentleman know how many 
printers they have in the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. BLANTON. Four thousand employees. there. 

Mr..COOPER of Ohio. For years they have had 25 appren- 
tices, and the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. ANDERSON] gives them 200. Does the gentleman not think 
that is a pretty good increase? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why limit the number to 200? It is a union 
proposition. The Government should not haye its hands tied. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. And does the gentleman not think 
that union men have the right to protect themselves or try to do 
so in a lawful way as far as they can do so? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me tell my good friend from Ohio that 
I am not in favor of unions protecting themselves by laws that 
benefit only their 4,000,000 union members to the detriment of 
the 107,000,000 people of the United States; I am for the whole 
people. There is not a man here who thinks more of him than 
I do—— 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Oh, answer the question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why do that to benefit 4,000 men to the 
detriment of the interest of 107,000,000 people. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the proposition that I am for. I am 
for the interest of the whole people as against the interest of 
a few. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson]. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the following members failed’ 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Blakeney a Cantrill 
Bacharach Bland, Ind, Burke Carew 
Barkley Bowers Burtness Chandler, N. X. 
Beck Britten Butler Chandler, Okla. 
Beedy Brooks, Pa. Cable Chindblom 

Bell Browne, Wis. Campbell, Kans. Clark, Fla, 
Black Bulwinkle Cannon Classon 
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Drane Johnson, Miss Oliver Sumners, Tex, 
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Gallivan Knight Rayburn ~ 7st Watson UHO 
Garner Kreider eber Weaver — 
Garrett, Tex. Kunz W. Va. Wheeler 
Gilbert Langley Riddick Williams, II. 
Glynn Layton Riordan - Williams, Tex. 
ldsborough Lee, N. Robertson Wilson $ 
Gorman Lehlbach Winslow 4. 
Gould mee Rogers Wise — 
Graham, Pa. Luhring Rose Wood, Ind. - 
Greene, Vt. McClintic Rosenbloom 3 Wood: 
Griffin McFadden Rossdale Wyant 
Haugen McKenzie Rouse ates 
Hawes McLaughlin, Nebr.Rucker 
Hayden McLaughlin, Pa, Ryan 1 
Hays McPherson Schall 
Hersey MacGregor Scott, Mich, ` 


Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not reported the roll call yet. 
Two hundred and nine Members haye answered to the call, 
not a quorum. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 104. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fourteen members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Doorkeeper will open the doors, and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Stevenson] is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this amend- 
ment placed in this bill by the Senate merely gives the Public 
Printer the right to employ such number of apprentices as, in 
his judgment, will be consistent with the economical service of 
the office. The law regulating the Government Printing Office 
provides that he can not employ any more than necessary for 
the economical administration of his office in any department, 
and then the law gives the Joint Committee on Printing the 
right to supervise that proposition and require him to put on 
15 or 30 or 40 or whatever they see fit. Now, the proposition 
of the conference committee is to concur with an amendment 
fixing it at 200, and it is simply an invitation to the Public 
Printer to appoint 200 and sweep away the power that the 
Joint Committee on Printing has to limit it to less than that. 
For instance, we have no idea the present Public Printer would 
do anything of the kind, but we do not know who will be the 
Public Printer five years from now, and he might come up and 
undertake to put 200 in there and the Joint Committee on 
Printing might say he does not need them. The Printing Com- 
mittee says, “ You can not put in over 50.“ His reply might 
come, “ The Congress has given me authority to do that and I 
propose to do it,” and that sweeps away all the right of the 
Committee on Printing to limit it. The whole proposition is 
just one of leaving it with the Joint Committee on Printing to 
determine whether he is employing them.in a proper and eco- 
nomical way. Now, as to the question of employing apprentices 
in commercial establishments. The testimony of the Public 


Printer is that in commercial establishments of the size of the 
Government Printing Office 200 apprentices would probably be 
employed, that would be about the per cent, and that is Why this 
limitation of 200 has been put in this proposed amendment. The 
law as it stands here puts it in the hands and control of the 
Joint Committee om Printing—and that is not a very extrava- 
gant committee, if any of you have had any dealings with it— 
and the committee is a unit, both the Senate and House com- 
mittee on the proposal that it ought to be left as the Senate 
put it. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, 
tion for information? 

Mr, STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It has been in a way said by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that this has been forced upon the com- 
mittee by the labor union. 

Mr. STEVENSON, I do not know anything about that. We 
have had no trouble with labor about it. This is a pure matter 
of business in a great business establishment of the Govern- 
ment, and we want the law left so that there can be no question 
about the fact that the Joint Committee on Printing can say 
to this man how many he can employ and if he has too many 
to tell him to go and get rid of them, if he can. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, the gentleman knows that the law 
limits the number to 25, and the effect of the amendment put 
in here cuts out the limit altogether. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not know why the limit was put 
in; I am not responsible for it; but I do tell you this, that an 
apprentice gets 25 cents an hour and the journeyman printer, 
whose place the apprentice is supposed to take, gets 85 cents 
an hour, and it might be economical to have more apprentices 
or it might not be, according to the efficiency of the men, 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON, I will. 

Mr. MAPES. If the amendment proposed by the chairman 
of the subcommittee on the legislative bill limiting the number 
to 200 should be adopted, would the Committee on Printing 
3 authority to control the Publie Printer within the 200 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is a later law, and the proposition 
is that they give him the right to employ as many as 200, and 
he can say to the joint committee that Congress has amended 
the law and said that he could employ 200, which would sweep 
away the power to control him within the 200. That is the 
construction I put upon it. That is all I want to say about it, 
and the committee is a unit on both sides, and it is not in the 
interest of union labor or in the interest of nonunion labor, 
but it is in the interest of the economical administration of this 
great industry that we have reached this conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the whole question involved 
in the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania and the mo- 
tion I have made is whether the Public Printer shall have 
unlimited authority to appoint as many apprentices as he deems 
proper, subject to the approval of the Committee on Printing, 
or whether the number of apprentices shall be limited to 200, 
as proposed by the amendment I have offered. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is evident 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves a 
call of the House. 


Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, February 11, 1923, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

973. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $1,154 required by the United States Coast Guard, Treasury 
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Department, for payment of damages caused by collisions with 
Coast Guard vessels (H. Doc. No. 563); te the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

974. A letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for the calendar year 1922; to the Committee on Patents. 

975. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a list 
of leases granted by the Secretary of War during the calendar 
year 1922; to the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 
440. A joint resolution to satisfy the award rendered against 
the United States by the Arbitral Tribunal established under 
the special agreement. concluded June 30, 1921, between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 1574). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr: ZIHLMAN: Committee on District of Columbia. H. R. 
4389. A bill to create a traffic court in and for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Coinage, Weights; and Meas- 
ures. H. R. 13809. A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the settling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by 
Walloons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch 
West India Co.; with amendments (Rept. No. 1577). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. H. R. 14270. A bill to amend sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 
21, 22, and 25 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, 
known as.the Federal farm loan act; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1578). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 13996. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or 
either of them, to construct. a bridge across the Mississippi 
River, in section 17, in township 28 north, range 23 west of the 
fourth principal meridian, in the State of Minnesota; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1581). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14081. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, 
to construct three bridges and approaches thereto across the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suit- 
able to the interests of navigation; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1582). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on Invalid Pensions. H. R. 14288. 
A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of said war; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1575). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. $ 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 13004, 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to the Kansas 
Electric Power Co., its successors and assigns, a certain tract 
of land in the military reservation at Fort Leavenworth; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1579). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1298. An act to 
carry out the findings of the Court Claims in the case of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 14284) to provide the neces- 
sary organization of the customs service for an adequate admin- 
istration and enforcement of the tariff act of 1922, and all other 
customs revenue laws; te the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 14285) to limit the immigra- 
tion into the United States of aliens ineligible to citizenship, 


and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McKENZIB: A bin (H. R. 14286) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of War to exchange 
the Long Point (N. C.) Lighthouse Reservation and a portion 
of the War Department reservation at Coinjock, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 14287) to authorize the 
Secretary of State to acquire in Paris a site with an erected 
building thereon, at a cost not to exeeed $300,000, for the use 
of the diplomatic and consular establishments of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 14288) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
ae and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse: 

By Mr. HERRICK: A bill (H. R. 14289) prohibiting Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Representatives and Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate from accepting entertainment 
at the hands of an individual citizen or corporation, or from 
going upon pleasure trips, commonly called junkets, wherein the 
expense is borne by a private individual or corporation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLIVAN; A bill (H. R. 14290) to erect additional 
buildings to be used as rest camps for convalescents, benefi- 
claries of the United States Veterans’ Bureau; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ALMON: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 83) 
providing for printing additional copies of soil survey of Lau- 
derdale County, Ala.; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. COLTON; A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 441) creating 
a joint commission, to be known. as the joint commission of gold 
and silver inquiry, which shall consist of five Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and five Representa- 
tives, to be appointed by the Speaker; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. KIESS: A resolution (H. Res, 519) to print as a 
House document the journal of the fifty-seventh national en- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republie for the use of 
the House and the Senate; to the Committee on Printing, 

By Mr, LINEBERGER: A resolution (H. Res. 520) authoriz- 
ing the Clerk of the House to pay out of the contingent fund of 
the House to Chlide Nelms and Sherrill B. Osborne one month's 
salary as clerks to the late Hon. Henry Z. Osborne; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota urging Congress to enact legisla- 
tion guaranteeing to the wheat grower a minimum price of 
$1.50 per bushel; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon favoring legislation which compels woolen manufac- 
turers to label woolen fabries by placing a tag on the product 
plainly stating the exact percentage of virgin wool; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Massachusetts favoring an embargo being placed 
on coal; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, * 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Montana 
requesting Congress to enact such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to issue patents to farm units on Federal reclamation 
projects in order that such farm units may become taxable; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. RAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging Congress to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the further issuance of tax-exempt securities; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota, urging Congress to enact a law to guarantee 
$1.50 per bushel to the growers of wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, urging that Congress take cognizance of the 
present unfortunate condition of the wheat farmers of the 
Northwest and that a price of $1.50 per bushel be set on wheat 
while this emergency lasts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 14291) providing for 
the examination and survey of North River, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 


1923. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 14292) 
granting a pension to S. F. Foster; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14293) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Louisa Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14294) for the relief of 
William J. McGee; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A resolution (H. Res, 521) to pay Wal- 
ter C. Neilson $800 for extra and expert services to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 

Also, a resolution (H. Res, 522) to pay Richard E. Roberts 
$250 for extra and expert services to the Committee on Pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7257. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the City 
Council of Worcester, Mass., condemning that group or organi- 
zation known as the Ku-Klux Klan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7258, Also (by request), petition of McKinley Council, No. 50, 
Daughters of America, opposing any legislation removing the 
restrictions of the present immigration law; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7259. Also (by request), petition of New Mexico Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, urging that the proper Government authorities 
perfect all necessary arrangements to permit owners of live 
stock in the United. States to keep their stock in Mexico for a 
period of two years; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

7260. Also (by request), petition of representatives of com- 
mercial organizations of the United States assembled in Wash- 
ington urging Congress to pass pending legislation relating to 
the American merchant marine; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

7261. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Woman’s Club of 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the passage 
of the Bursum Indian bill, S. 3855; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

7262. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Citrus Chapter, No. 2, 
Daughters of American Veterans of the World War, regarding 
legislation for disabled tuburcular veterans; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7263. Also, petition of Massachusetts Department, Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, favoring ample appro- 
priations for the organization and training of reserve officers ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7264. By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of Mrs. James 
Carl and others, of Rock Island, III., favoring the passage of 
House bill 10427; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

7265. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Community Councils 
of the City of New York, New York City, N. X., recommending 
that the President take such action as will insure an uninter- 
rupted supply of coal at a reasonable price to the public in the 
future; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7266. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of C. S. Longacre, gen- 
eral secretary of the Religious Liberty Association, Takoma 
Park, Washington, D. C., submitting the names of 356 citizens of 
Baltimore, protesting against Sunday bills pending in the 
House; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7267. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Earle C. Anthony 
(Inc.), of Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing and urging passage of 
the White radio bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

7268. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, relative to the Army and Navy of the United 
States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7269. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 

of New York, opposing any amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States which shall disqualify either the Federal Gov- 


‘ernment or any State or municipal government from issuing | Geo 


bonds free from both Federal and State taxation; to the Com- 
‘mittee on the Judiciary. 

7270. Also, petition signed by N. B. Hull and 20 other resi- 
dents of Montague, Calif., asking the abolishment of the dis- 
criminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and firearms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7271. Also, petition of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
of Chicago, III., relative to the question of the foreign debt of 
the United States and opposing cancellation of any of these 
‘debts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7272. Also, petition of the Long Beach Dairy & Creamery, 
jot Long Beach, Calif., indorsing and urging the passage of 
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Senate bill 4280; the De Laval Pacific Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., indorsing and urging the passage of Senate bill 4280; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7278. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of the 
United States, Indianapolis, Ind., relative to the organization 
and equipment of the National Guard; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

7274, Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of California, relative to the narcotic drug menace; the 
Department of Civics, California Club, of San Francisco, Calif., 
relative to the narcotic drug menace; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

7275. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of State Directorate, 
Massachusetts American Association for Recognition of the 
Irish Republic, favoring the 25-year plan with 4} per cent inter- 
est passed by Congress; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7276. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Greensburg Council, No. 
82, Order of Independent Americans, opposing any increase of 
the 3 per cent quota in the restriction of immigration; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

7277. By Mr. YATES: Resolution of IIlinois Commandery, 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish American War, favor- 
ing sufficient appropriations to put the Navy on the same basis 
as Great Britain’s, for an Army of such size as shall insure the 
carrying out of the law of June 4, 1920, and preclude the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of conditions of the World War; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February II, 1923. 


The House met at 11 a. m., and was called to order b 
Mr. Lee of Georgia as Speaker pro tempore. 7 
The Rev. Page Milburn offered the following prayer: 


Holy Father, Almighty, Eternal God, we the creatures of 
Thy hand, and the grateful recipients of Thy daily bounty, 
teen our sincere acknowledgment of Thy mercy and protec- 

on. 

Unworthy as we are of Thy gratuity and too often forgetful 
of our obligation to Thee, we beseech Thee to continue to bear 
us up in Thy hands and comfort us with Thy counsel. In 
prosperity restrain us; in sorrow and calamity comfort and 
nan us. 

May the citizens of this Republic, and more particularly tho 
identified with the making of its laws, be eR o thelr 
obligation to remember Thy commandments to keep them, and 
to be filled with the spirit of the Son of Man who gave Himself 
to the uplifting of mankind, and was not unwilling to suffer 
death, to finish His chosen service. 

May the grace of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ be with 
us all. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the reading 
of the Journal of yesterday will be deferred. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk will report the 
special order for the day. 


THE LATE SENATOR THOMAS k. WATSON. 
The Clerk read as follows: í 


Pursuant to House Resolution 471, Sunday, February 11, 1923, at 
11 o’clock a. m., is set apart for s on life, character, and 
public services of THOMAS E. Warson, late a Senator from the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 523. 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Tuomas E. Warson, late a Senator from the State of 


ri — 
Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
the business of the House be now suspended to enable his associates 
to pay tribute to his high character and distinguished public services, 
esolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The question was taken, and the resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, it was with deep regret that we all 
learned of the death of Senator THOMAS E. Watson. The sad 
news was quickly carried over the wires all over the country, 
and the hearts of his thousands and multiplied thousands of 
friends and admirers, not only in Georgia, his native State, 
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but in many States of this Union, were saddened. His death 
was not wholly unexpected by those who were close to him, 
but his friends generally were not prepared for the early pass- 
ing of the great American whom they had learned to love and 
cherish. 

In all probability no man in this country had as strong per- 
sonal following as our late colleague. His friends had for him 
the strongest admiration and their loyalty and devotion are 
almost without parallel in this country. His brief service in 
the United States Senate was not a disappointment to his 
many friends, but they had hoped for a long and continued 
service in that great legislative body. 

Senator Watson had a most remarkable career and his trials 
and vicissitudes, as well as his remarkable successes, were ever 
apparent from the beginning of his life up to his death. He 
was born in what was then Columbia, now MeDuffy County, 
Ga., September 5, 1856, and was at the time of his death 66 
years of age. His parents, at the time of his birth, lived in a 
plain log house. They were poor, but honest and good, and on 
account of their financial conditions they were unable to give 
him the advantages they so much desired. In their determined 
efforts they were finally able to give him a good English edu- 
cation at the Steed High School in Thomson, Ga. After he 
left high school he was employed as a clerk in a general 
merchandise store in Thomson, and later in a store at Norwood 
where he received the salary of $5 per week. Later he went 
to Mercer University, which was in the fall of 1872. This 
course was at the behest of Professor Steed, who had inter- 
ested himself in this young student and aided him in entering 
college. Between terms at the university he taught school in 
Bibb County, thereby earning enough money to complete the 
sophomore term. 

The panic of 1873 caused the Watson family a great loss 
in the property they then owned and consequently they faced 
hard times for several years. However, young WATSON was 
full of fire and vim, and, acting for himself, he gathered the 
books which had been given to him by his father and grand- 
father and sold them to a firm in Augusta, Ga., for a small 
amount of money but sufficient at that time to pay his ex- 
penses into Screven County where he obtained another school, 
which he taught with signal success and ability. During this 
trying period a friend gave him a copy of Blackstone and 
through this avenue he mastered the fundamentals of our 
system of jurisprudence and wrote his mother that he meant 
to practice law. His mother remonstrated, because she felt it 
too big an undertaking for him under the circumstances, but 
he insisted and was determined to pursue his plans, and paved 
the way. His old and tried friend, Mr. James Thompson, for 
whom Mr. Watson had plowed in the field at 50 cents a day, 
encouraged him to apply for admission to the bar. This he did, 
and was admitted to practice in the courts in 1875, He “hung 
out his shingle,” and Mr. Robert H. Pierce, then clerk of the 
Superior Court, permitted young Warsox to occupy a part 
of his office until he could establish himself. 

It is said of him that his first signal victory in the court room 
was when he regained for a mother an infant girl child whom 
she had deeded away to its putatite father. Col. Bill Tutt, 
the then big lawyer of the town and vicinity, prepared the 
papers deeding the little girl to the supposed father, and 
before the trial was concluded Colonel Tutt found himself com- 
pletely routed by the masterful effort and presentation of the 
ease, which was lost to Mr. Watson, due mainly to his acknowl- 
edged superior ability as a young lawyer. 

After this, clients came to him from various parts of the 
State. He appeared as leading counsel in many murder trials 
and his speeches in many instances are remembered to this day. 
His fees were always in proportion to the gravity of the case, 
and the surrounding circumstances, and the last murder case in 
which he appeared his fee was $5,000. 

He entered public life in 1882 and was elected to the General 
Assembly of Georgia. There he gained additional reputation as 
a debater and some of his activities in that body are still fresh 
in the minds of many Georgians. He was elected to Congress 
in 1890, and while here obtained by the passage of a resolution 
the first appropriation ever used in the inauguration of rural 
free delivery of mail. He championed the automatic car- 
coupler bill and the eight-hour day for labor. He openly at- 


tacked the sale of liquor in the National Capitol, and it was 
finally driven out. Congressman Watson sought reelection, and 
the contest was so bitter and the irregularities were so ap- 
parent that Maj. J. C. C. Black, of Augusta, who had been, 
upon the face of the returns, elected, refused the nomination, 
and another election was called which resulted in the defeat of 
Mr. WATSON. 


He then retired to private life. He practiced 


law for several years, retiring from the law in 1896 to accept 
the nomination for the Vice Presidency on the ticket with Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. Following that defeat he turned his attention 
to literature. It was during this retirement that he wrote the 
“Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson.” Other contributions to 
literature emanated from his brain and pen, chief among them, 
as believed by critics, being the “ Story of France.” Napoleon,“ 
“Bethany,” and “ Waterloo” are also among his contributions 
which indicate the master mind. It was during this period of 
his career that his gentle, loving, and devoted wife gaye him the 
inspiration that only a kind and loving wife or mother can 
bestow. She was mindful of every detail of his surroundings, 
and his environments were made pleasant by the happy smile 
and the womanly grace which adorned the household and beau- 
tified every nook and corner of their premises. By her ever- 
ready mind, heart, and hand he was enabled to enjoy the 
quietude in his study which was most essential in the produc- 
tion of the publications which will be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as among the most classic literature of mod- 
ern days. In a conversation on one occasion with the late 
Speaker Champ Clark he told me that, in his judgment, Tom 
WATSoN was the best historian in the United States. 

In 1910 Mr. Watson established “The Jeffersonian” and 
“Watson’s Magazine” at Thomson, and published them until 
1917, when Postmaster General Burleson refused them admis- 
sion to the mails on account of Mr. Watson’s strong opposition 
to conscription. He then retired from the newspaper field. 
During this period he lost his children by death. He sought 
rest and quietude in another State, but when he returned from 
his Florida home he was a broken figure in every way. Though 
of strong mentality and wonderful determination this bereave- 
ment proved too much for him. Finally he mustered all the 
strength and power left to him and ‘again entered newspaper 
work and purchased the Columbia Sentinel, which he edited 
up to the time of his death. 

His friends entered his name as a candidate for President 
on the ticket in Georgia’s preferential primary in 1920, and he 
led the ticket in the election in the State ver two opponents. 
During the same year he became a candidate for the United 
States Senate and was nominated over two opponents. 

He entered the Senate in March, 1921. In feeble health he 
delivered his maiden Senate speech on the Columbian Treaty, 
which was regarded by those who heard him as a most powerful 
argument, 

An acute attack of asthma hastened his death, which occurred 
in Washington, September 26, 1922. I was on the committee 
appointed by the Speaker of the House which accompanied his 
remains to its last resting place at Thomson, Ga., the home of 
his youth. Along the line of travel in South Carolina and 
Georgia I saw large crowds of people at all the stations with 
bowed heads and tear-dimmed eyes. In Augusta, where our 
train was delayed for several minutes, thousands of people 
were standing, waiting to get a glimpse of their dead chieftain. 
When we arrived at Thomson there was a sea of people, vari- 
ously estimated from ten to fifteen thousand in number, who had 
gathered there from all parts of the country to pay their last 
tribute of respect to the man they loved so well. 

Many had driven long distances and some had traveled all 
night in order that they might have an opportunity to once 
more look upon the face of their departed friend, whom they 
had followed through many fierce political battles and who had 
kept in close touch with every phase of his life. -I chanced to 
talk with several men on the day of the burial who told me that, 
on account of not being able to get rooms in which to rest for 
the night, they walked the streets of the town until the follow- 
ing morning. 

The floral offerings were the most beautiful I have ever seen 
in a rural community. It was very evident that a large number 
of these were sent from distant towns and cities. They were 
superb in every way. A large number of bouquets of flowers. 
were brought by loving, tender hands, signifying the love and 
esteem in which he was held by admiring friends, In this con- 
nection I want to incorporate in my remarks a portion of an 
article which appeared in the Atlanta Journal in the afternoon 
of the day of the burial: 

It was a gathering Corsage? representative of Senator Watson’ 
friends and adherents. It included the high and the low, the rich an 
the r, the banker and the business man, the statesman and jurist, 
the landlord and the tenant; but in the overwhelming majority were 
men whose sun-browned features proclaimed them sons of the soil, men 
who followed the plow over the red hills of Georgia. For it was amon 
them that Senator Warsox gathered his test following. They loved 
him devotedly, followed him unhesitatingly, and his pronouncement was 


their gospel. And now that he has gone they feel a loss as though one 
of their own flesh and blood had pussed over the river, 
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His body was tenderly laid to rest by loving hands with 
garlands upon his grave. 
His was the troubled life, 
The conflict and the pain, 


The grief, the bitterness of strife, 
The honor without stain. 


Death takes us by surprise, 
And stays our hurrying feet; 
The t design unfinished lies, 
Our lives are incomplete. 


But in the dark unknown 

Perfect their circles seem, 

Even as a bridge’s arch of stone 
Is rounded in the stream. 


Alike are life and death 
When life in death survives, 
And the uninterrupted breath 
Inspires a thousand lives. 


were a star Oh yy roe oe high, 
‘or ages would ž 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 

For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon fhe paths of men. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it falls to the lot of 
few men to make “ footprints on the sands of time,” and even 
when this impression is left a never-ceasing ebb and flow of the 
centuries too often obliterates the imprint. THomas E. WATSON 
was one of those rare geniuses whose path is marked so plainly 
that generation after generation will see and note it. 

My personal acquaintance with the late Senator began shortly 
after he entered upon his term in the upper House. For some 
time he and I lived at the same hotel and, while I can not claim 
to have been intimate with him, I often met him. This ac- 
quaintance, although slight, greatly. impressed me. 

Years before when that remarkable work of his, The Story 
of France, first appeared, being a student of history and at 
that time making a practice of reading everything in that line 
that seemed worth while, I observed the favorable mention of 
the work by the critics and obtained a copy. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that I was literally fascinated by it. From the 
moment I commenced to read it I could hardly lay the book 
aside and was astonished by the erudition it manifested. 
Through its passages kings and potentates, scholars and peas- 
ants, the classes and the masses, walked in one vast pano- 
rama like creatures of life. This work was soon followed by 
The Life of Thomas Jefferson, and then came The Life of 
Napoleon. As fast as they came out I eagerly sought them. 
Eyen to the most careful student of history these works pre- 
sented a new view. Through them we could see the times they 
depicted in a better as well as in a more glowing light. To 
Senator Watson the fact that some custom had prevailed for 
years meant nothing, nor did the glitter and parade of anilitary 
heroes or the swagger of monarchs deceive him. 

Naturally an iconoclast, with smashing blows he shattered 
many an idol forever. He stripped the tinsel from kings and 
showed the hollowness of their pretenses, He tore the plumes 
and epaulets from military heroes and exposed many of them 
as merely bloodthirsty ruffians with talents only for destruction. 
Filled with a love for the people, he lashed with scorn and con- 
tempt the exaltation of the aristoracy and pictured as never 
before had been done the wrongs inflicted upon the masses 
during those years which so many historians had imagined to 
be some of the most glorious in the history of France. The 
clearness of his style, the brilliancy of his expression, the 
wonderful erudition manifested by these works, made them 
famous all over the world, and to-day no one can really claim 
to be a profound student of history who is not familiar with 
them. Mr. Speaker, these words will constitute an imperish- 
able monument to his memory. 

In political matters he was fearless. With many of his 
theories and principles I was unable to agree, yet I could not 
but admire the ability and courage with which he presented and 
adhered to them. He did not hesitate to oppose the most power- 
ful political leaders, not only of his own State but of the 
Nation. When he espoused a cause he supported it with his 
whole heart and with a vigor that was astonishing. Naturally 
the opposition he met was great, but no matter what enmity 
he might excite, what wrath he might provoke or what punish- 
ment might be feared, nothing swerved him from his course. 
The result was that his following was not confined to his own 
State but his influence was felt nation-wide. To a large por- 
tion of our citizens he was an acknowledged leader, and in 
his own State he became almost supreme, 

It is seldom indeed that a scholar becomes a man of action, 
Often the student is of a shrinking nature and stands aside 


while the great procession of mankind moves on, or halts for 


counsel. But here was a man of great erudition and at the 
same time of most remarkable force and power. 

Political questions furnished to him the breath of life and 
he was ever ready to champion what he believed to be the cause 
of the people. It is too early for us to pass final judgment upon 
his work. He accomplished much. How much, only some one 
with the gift of prophesy can foretell. We know that the world 
advances and that ideas rejected to-day may be almost uni- 
versally accepted by another generation. Civilization has 
moved far since the days described in his story of France. 
Administrations have come and gone, kings and emperors have 
fallen, dynasties have been overthrown, and while war has not 
been abolished it has become more hideous and more detested 
by mankind generally. All through these changing tides of 
time the cause of the common people has advanced and in this 
advance he had his part, and it was a great one. 

When I first met him I discovered that he was not at all the 
man I had expected to see. It seemed almost impossible that 
so slight a frame and so frail a body could contain so much 
force and energy. Nor did I expect to find a man who had 
already demonstrated his power, to be so unassuming. I had 
hoped, Mr. Speaker, that I might have an opportunity some 
time to sit beside him and have him relate to me how he con- 
ceived the plan and obtained the material for his great his- 
torical works. Unfortunately the opportunity never came, 
partly because he had so little desire to do anything that might 
seem like making a parade of his attainments. So in a social- 
way I only knew him as a courteous and affable gentleman who 
arrogated nothing to himself and with whom companionship 
would certainly have been a pleasure. 

He is now gone to a final rest, a rest well earned from a life 
of conflict, of unceasing activity devoted to what he believed to 
be in the interest of his fellowmen. I am thankful for this 
opportunity, as one from a State far removed from his home, to 
offer this tribute to his memory. 


Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker— 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passes from earth to rest In his grave. 

Mr. Speaker, of a surety, Death is no respecter of persons; 
He visits alike the hovels of the poor, the palaces of the rich, 
and the halls of Congress. During the Sixty-seventh Congress 
the final summons has come to 19 Congressmen and to four. 
United States Senators. The lesson should be clear to all: 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, . thy pro 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 

On September 26, 1922, the angel of death touched the soul of 
the Hon. THOMAS E. Watson, the distinguished junior senator 
from my beloved State, and this great Georgian peacefully fell 
asleep and was gathered to his fathers. “Know ye not that a 
prince and a great man has this day fallen in Israel?” Senator 
Watson's long public life was an eventful and tempestuous 
one, and, during tlie course of it, he never asked nor gave 
quarter. He was, in the language of the great emperor, Na- 
poleon, “ the bravest of the brave:” 

Cowards die many times before their death; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Mr. Watson was the peer in intellect of any man who ever 
graced the halls of the United States Senate. His life's suc- 
cesses should be an inspiration to the youth of our land. Born 
in Columbia County, Georgia, on September 5, 1856, his parents 
poor, but of honorable lineage, Mr. Watson knew the pangs and 
hardships of poverty, and his heart and sympathy were ever 
true to the poor and struggling masses of humanity, and, to 
the day of his death, he was their able and devoted champion. 

By his own efforts earning the money to pay for his schooling, 
later reading law at night while teaching school by day, he 
acquired a splendid education; defeats and adversities affected 
him not; and, by his indomitable will, energy, industry, and 
loyalty to the principles he believed in, he achieved renown in 
many fields. When admitted to the bar, he speedily took high 
rank among the lawyers of his section, and, when he retired 
from the practice of law, he was universally considered one 
of the ablest men of the profession in the State. In 1891 elected 
to the United States House of Representatives; in 1896 nom- 
inated by the Populist Party for Vice President of the United 
States; in 1904 nominated by the People’s Party for President 
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of the United States; and, in 1921, elected to the United States 
Senate from Georgia; thus we see the humble Georgia plowboy 
by his own efforts rise phenomenally to rare heights of fame. 

During the two years Mr. Watson was a Member of the 
House of Representatives he served with distinguished ability. 
It was my privilege to be parliamentarian of that Congress, 
and I remember Mr. Watson well. Slim of stature, of frail 
physique, red haired, he presented a striking appearance. He 
was always in his seat when the House was in session, and 
paid close attention to his duties. Possessed of extraordinary 
oratorical powers and being a profound student of the science 
of government, he was a foe to be dreaded in debate by the 
ablest Members of the body. When he was recognized to ad- 
dress the House he always commanded the closest attention of 
the Members. During this Congress he introduced a resolution 
making an appropriation for the establishment of the rural-mail 
service in this country, thus becoming the father of this great 
government service which has been of incalculable benefit to 
the rural communities of the United States. In this same Con- 
gress he led the debate requiring the railroads to use automatic 
ear couplers, the use of which has yearly prevented thousands 
of deaths. 

Senator Warson assumed his senatorial duties on March 5, 
1921. His marvelous store of knowledge, his matchless ora- 
torical ability, and his mastery of invective in debate soon 
gained for him high rank in the Senate. As an opponent, he 
was always respected and feared; as a friend and ally, he was 
thrice welcome. His public services in both branches of Con- 
gress entitle him to be acclaimed statesman. 

To my mind, one of his greatest successes was his marvelous 
achievement in the literary world. His Story of France is 
recognized by all critics as one of the finest histories ever 
written of that Republic, and to-day a translation of this work 
is taught in the public schools of France. Among his great 
productions are The Life of Napoleon, the Life and Times of 
Andrew Jackson, Life of Thomas Jefferson, and Bethany, a 
Study and Story of the Old South. These literary gems will 
be read by our children’s children, and their author has earned 
a niche in history that will entitle his name to be recorded 
among earth’s great. 

Senator WarTson’s public life was a stormy one. God gave 
him a superb mind, and he was the most fearless and out- 
spoken public man I ever knew. If I were to criticise the 
public men of to-day, it would be because of their lack of back- 
bone as evidenced by their failure to voice and vote their 
convictions on public questions when political exigencies seem 
to decree otherwise; Senator WarTson was all backbone, and 
feared no living man. He was ever true to his convictions, even 
when threatened by the Federal Government itself with im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. He never swerved or deviated 
one hair’s breadth, but boldly and publicly advocated his views 
on all public questions. Being a bold, aggressive, and positive 
character, Senator Watson made bitter enemies and devoted 
friends. No public man in Georgia, nor I dare say anywhere 
in the United States, ever had as devoted, loyal, and loving a 
following as Senator WATSON enjoyed. 

Thousands of people in my State loved him with a devotion 
that beggared words, they regarded him as truly their great 
tribune, and they followed him implicitly. They would not 
only vote for him when he was a candidate, but, at his sugges- 
tion, would espouse the cause of any other candidate in 
Georgia, firmly believing that whomever Senator WATSON 
championed for public office was the right man for that place. 
Senator Watson might truly be called the Warwick of Georgia 
politics; he could make and unmake governors, and his political 
support was eagerly sought by Georgia political aspirants for 
office. 

Mr. Speaker, public men are often misjudged, frequently 
unjustly condemned, made the butt of ridicule and contumely, 
many times lied on and slandered; and I have often wondered 
if public service was worth the price it cost. Congress had 
just adjourned, and I was at my home in Americus when the 
wires flashed the sad tidings that Senator Watson was dead. 
Old and young men approached me on the streets overcome 
with their grief, some with tears in their eyes, and, with falter- 
ing voice, choking with emotion, said: “Senator Watson is 
gone; who can take his place?” It was my privilege to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Senator. When the train bearing 
his body arrived in Augusta, Ga., en route to Thomson, the 
station and streets were thronged with men and women of 
high and low estate, with bared heads, who had gathered to 
look upon his bier and do him honor. Their every look and 
gesture betokened the sincere sorrow they felt at his taking 
away. This same condition obtained at every station through 


which the train passed from Augusta to Thomson, When we 


arrived at this beautiful little city, the streets leading from 
the station to the Senator's home—Hickory Hill—were draped 
in mourning, and the town was filled to overflowing with 
Georgians who had gathered from eyery section of the State 
to pay a last loving tribute to their beloved dead. A great 
concourse of people, variously estimated at from 10,000 to 
15,000 people attended his funeral—not an idle crowd gathered 
there out of mere curiosity, but a sober, solemn assemblage, 
many with tear-dimmed eyes. When I recall this picture, 
Mr. Speaker, I answer, “Yea, public service, if faithfully 
rendered, is worth the price!” 

God's choicest gift to man is a pure, loyal, and devoted wife. 
Senator Warsox was indeed fortunate in this respect, for in 
1878 he won the heart and hand of Miss Georgia Durham, of 
Thomson, Ga., who, with two beautiful granddaughters, survive 
him. It is my good fortune to be intimately acquainted with 
Mrs. Watson, and to know her is to love her—a pure, gentle, re- 
tiring, intellectual, and refined lady of the old southern type. 
I shall not attempt to depict the home life of the deceased 
Senator, of which, as well probably as of much of his public 
success, the gentle spirit of the sweet and cultured companion 
of his married life was the inspiration. Nor shall I dwell 
upon those traits of character that grappled his friends to 
him with hooks of steel, for I am fortunate in having before 
me the written tribute of one who knew him better than I. 
At my request, Mrs. Alice Louise Lytle, for many years a 
business associate of Senator Watson and associate editor of 
his paper, the Columbia Sentinel, has prepared a tribute to 
her deceased friend, which I shall now read and publish as a 
part of my simple tribute to this great man, lawyer, scholar, 
author, and statesman. 

Senator Warson died at the height of his power and popular- 
ity, in harness, at his post of duty, while toiling unceasingly 
to ameliorate the condition of his fellow man. 

And could we choose the time, and choose aright, 
‘Tis best to die, our honors at the height, 


When we have done our ancestors no shame, 
But served our friends and well secured our fame, 


THOMAS E. WATSON—THE MAN. 
(By Mrs. A. L. Lytle.) 


Of Tuomas E. Watson, the orator, the lawyer, the scholar, 
and the Senator, the world has heard much and read much. A 
great deal of what has been said and written would make the 
man himself appear as a bloodless, unlovely character, devoid 
of almost every human attribute. - 

But the real THomas E. Warson, the man who loved and pro- 
tected the birds and squirrels of his beloved“ Hickory Hill; “ 
the man whom his dogs coaxed to go to walk with them; the 
man whose horse stood at the lot gate and whinnied as he saw 
him coming for his daily ride; the man who founded a bank that 
the poor people of his section might borrow money on security 
that the other banks refused to risk; the man who never forgot 
a friend—this is the THomas E. Warson I knew in the fourteen 
years of daily association with him. 

The deeds of kindness he did, these will never be all known, 
because many of those who benefited are gone, and he never told, 

The old friend whom he kept in his home place for so many 
years; the old music teacher whom he loved and whom he never 
forgot when the fruits of summer were ripe, when the winds of 
winter blew—she is still living here, and will bring tears t 
your eyes as she speaks of “'Tom’s goodness“ to her. , 

The old schoolmate whom he found living on a little, isolated 
farm, suffering from a broken hip, and with none but negroes 
to minister to him, unable to leave his bed because of the lack 
of a wheeled chair. A wheeled chair appeared and the old 
schoomate spent many happy days in the sunshine because of 
that thoughtfulness, 

There was a wide roof outside the window of his study; the 
window at which he wrote looked out on it, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see six or eight redbirds, as many squirre 
and other birds feeding, in the depth of winter, on the crack 
nuts and corn which was spread there for them by the kindly- 
faced man who peered at them from the window as he wrote 
some of those wonderful articles that have been read by th 
world. f 

His home was the home of the average southern gentleman p 
and the hospitality of the old régime still existed there. s 

If “company” came, there was no flurry and no worry; it 
was simply a case of adding more chairs to the table, and more j 
food. His friends were always his friends, and welcomed as 
such. 

When he was writing, he was never disturbed; the home 
revolved around his work—and there was never anything perv 
mitted to disturb him in the hours devoted to that work, ’ 
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Simple in his tastes, loving all that was beautiful; he had 
gathered in that home in the years that he had spent there 
books, pictures, bits of choice old furniture, rugs, hangings, and 
ornaments that gave the home an air of comfort and elegance 
which has so long been the keynote of old southern homes. 

Music he loved passionately, and it was a beautiful epoch in 
his life when he would play his old “fiddle” to the accompani- 
ment of his daughter—whose death was one of the greatest 
pi in his life; and he never touched the fiddle after her 

ea 

Sensitive, the hurts he received in the many battles he had 
lived through left scars that he never forgot; but there was less 
of the bitterness than one would almost expect, when he would 
talk over the stormy days. 

He softened, with the years, as all of us must, and he re- 
gretted much that had happened in the days of political dif- 
ference—and he never harbored ill-will against any who showed 
a tendency to play fair with him. 

The old negroes clung to him as they had clung to his father 
who had owned them; in the Quarter“ now connected with 
Hickory Hill there still lives the old negro mammy who nursed 
him; she will live there until she, too, goes on that long 
journey which her “Marse Tomary” has gone on—and she, 
too, mourns still for that kindly master who never forgot her. 

Quick-tempered, and as quick to forgive; generous, but just; 
honest to others—and exacting honesty when he knew it was 
possible, but forgiving many debts when he knew they could 
not be paid. 

Interested in all that concerned his friends; ambitious for 
those he loved, giving even his bitterest enemies the benefit of 
doubt—his days were full of interest to him. 

When he had at last reached the goal of his ambition—the 
United States Senate—there were some of us who feared that 
his health would not be equal to the tasks he would have to 
face, but he would smilingly say: 

Let me die in harness; I will at least have accomplished some of 
the things I have wanted to do for so long. 

And that wish was granted him. 

He died as he had lived—interested in what was of interest 
to his fellow-man, and with his desk cleared of every obligation 
there. 

And in his going, there are some of us who will try to do, 
as bravely and as thoroughly as he would have us do, the 
things he wanted done. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I regret that my physical con- 
dition for the last few days has prevented me from preparing 
an address for this occasion or writing a manuscript. I once 
heard a great man, who later adorned the United States Senate, 
introduce the late Senator Watson to a vast audience, and in 
that introduction he said: 

I am presenting a man with whom I have not always politicall 
agreed, but I have found it much easier to criticize his views than it 
was to answer his arguments. 

I think that statement defines the position of a great many 
friends of Senator Warson who admired him for his great 
ability, and agreed with him on a great many propositions, but 
disagreed with him on others. 

Mr. Speaker, we have come to-day to commemorate, in our 
humble way, the life of a great man, and I might say that it is 
too early after his death for even his friends, or those who knew 
him best, properly to estimate or appreciate his great ability 
and his great work, or to forecast their estimation by future 
generations. 

When William Shakespeare, the greatest individual of the hu- 
man race, who has been referred to as “an intellectual ocean 
that touched all the shores of thought,” when that great dram- 
atist “ shuffled off this mortal coil” and proceeded to “ that un- 
discovered country from whose bourne no traveler returns,” pos- 
sibly none of his contemporaries realized that the brightest star 
had faded from that constellation of great men who adorned 
and enriched the Elizabethan age. When a few of his relatives 
and friends gathered to lay him to rest in the little church yard 
at Stratford they did not dream that the spire of that small 
church would stand as a sentinel finger to guide the literary 
pilgrims of future generations to his grave. They no doubt 
failed to realize that they were then standing upon hallowed 
ground and that throughout coming ages the men of letters and 
of learning of the world would stand above that sacred dust 
with bowed, uncovered heads and pay reverence to the memory 
of the “rarest genius and the richest soul that ever lived and 
loved and wrought of words the pictures, statues, robes, and 
gems of thought.” 

When Robert Burns, the Bard of Scotland, whose singing pen 
made the little rivulets of his native land historie streams, who 


“sang old Scotia’s praise in terms that will vibrate in the 
human heart until all songs shall cease,” when that great 
genius passed away, bowed down as he had been by adversity, 
the victim of obloquy and derision heaped upon him by those 
baser, meaner, smaller souls who could not break his inde- 
pendent will, scarce honor he received from them, who did not 
deign to claim him as their own until death and fame and 
immortality had claimed him first. 

When Edgar Allan Poe, America’s greatest poet, whose Rayen 
sits above the door of every aching heart and throws his 
ominous shadow across the path of every troubled soul; when 
that great poet passed away, amid the rags of poverty and 
woe, the American men of letters of his day little dreamed that 
history would accord to them the position of satellites to him, 
the greatest literary luminary of his time. 

When Tuomas E. Watson, the South's greatest writer, if not 
the greatest writer in America, dropped his pen and fell asleep 
to awake only in that “radiant Hereafter,” of which he once 
said that Hope was the creator and Faith the defender, little 
wonder it is that his invidious contemporaries would attempt to 
withhold from him that recognition of his great services and 
his great ability which the unbiased judgment of future genera- 
tions will accord. a 

I have read, Mr. Speaker, his History of France, and to me 
it is the most remarkable publication I have ever seen. A man 
who was not educated in the French tongue, who had never set 
foot on European soil, wrote the history of the French Republic 
so accurately that it became a standard work, not only in his 
own country, but was even translated and became a standard 
work in France. Recently our distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina [Major BULWINKLE], who rendered such gallant 
services to his country in the late World War, told me on the 
floor of this House that when he was in Paris he went into 
Brentano’s bookstore and asked for the best history of France 
that they had, when they presented him with the one written 
by THOMAS E. Watson, of Georgia, and told him that although 
it was written by an American author and was translated into 
French, it was nevertheless the best history of France he could 
buy. I related this to Senator Warsow on one occasion, and he 
told me that some of his friends had begged him at the time 
this book was written to have it copyrighted in France, but 
he did not take it seriously enough to do so, and he added that by 
that failure he had lost thousands of dollars on that publication. 

His Life of Thomas Jefferson, his Life and Times of Andrew 
Jackson, his Life of Napoleon, and his History of France will 
always stand as monuments to his great ability. But in my 
opinion his short editorials such as his tribute to “Uncle 
Remus,“ The Dream Children,” the Wine Cup,” and a great 
many other such articles, will carry his name farther down the 
years to come than will any other achievements of his great 
career. My opinion is that, as Napoleon once said about him- 
self and his civil code, Senator Watson will go down to pos- 
terity with his books in his hands. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these are not the only considerations to 
commend him to the future. Some one has said: 


I wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But soon, alas, the refluent sea 

Had washed my feeble lines away. 


I carved my name upon the wood, 
And after years returned again, 
I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain, 


The solid marble next, my name 
I gave, as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base 
And now it lies o’erlaid with dust. 


All these had failed; I was ee a 
I turned and asked myself, “ What, then? 
If I would have my name endure, 
In write it on the hearts of men.” 

Senator Watson wrote his name on the hearts of the toiling 
masses of America by his unremitting, relentless service in 
their behalf. On the floor of this House, on the 17th day of 
February, 1893, as has been said by one or two of the gentle- 
men who have spoken from his State, he offered the amend- 
ment to the Post Office appropriation bill which established 
for the first time the rural free delivery service in this country, 
which to-day carries the mails to millions and millions of people 
far removed from railroads and steamship lines. He was an 
advocate of the eight-hour day for labor. He fought for auto- 
matic couplers on railroad trains. He was a pioneer in the 
fight for the parcel post, in opposition to the exorbitant charges 
of the express companies. 

I remember reading an editorial once from a northern news- 
paper in which it was said that THOMAS E. Watson was not 
popular in Wall Street, that he was not popular with the money 
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power, but that he was known and loved by millions of the 
farm hands of America. 

In commenting upon that statement Senator Watson said, 
Write this on my tombstone.” He preferred such an epitaph; 
and, regardless of what may be said of him here to-day, re- 
gardless of what the press may say, regardless of the opinions 
of men in public life, his services will carry his name on down 
to future generations as long as men toil for a livelihood. 

He was a historian of great ability, whose brilliancy and 
fluency of expression were charming to every reader, and whose 
accuracy under the circumstances was most astounding. He 
Was a writer of short stories and editorials who has seldom 
been equaled, and never surpassed, in American literature. He 
was a statesman who looked beyond the present hour and fought 
always for what he believed to be the betterment of man- 
kind. He was an American with the courage of his con- 
victions, and the most relentless toller I have ever known. 


He was a man, take him for all in all. 
I shall not look upon his like again, 


Mr. BRAND. Mr. Speaker, when the soul of THOMAS E. 
Watson was cut loose from its moorings and entered upon its 
journey to its Maker, one of the most picturesque and one of 
the greatest men Georgia ever produced passed from life to 
eternity. 

When he died there was more grief and sorrow among the 
men and women in Georgia and more people went about their 
daily pursuits with bowed heads and sad hearts than was ever 
before manifested over the death of any other one of her 
citizens, 

Certainly over a hundred thousand citizens of Georgia and 
many thousands in other States intensely deplore his death. 
His followers and real friends believed in him, they trusted 
and loved him and to most of them his death was a calamity; 
and yet, we should not be unmindful of the fact that the grave 
will open its portals to all of us, soon or late, 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the North Wind’s breath, 


And stars to set, but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea, 
When autumn's hues tinge the ri g grain— 
But who shall tell us when to look for Thee! 

The mourners at the tomb of Senator Warson, and others 
who sorrow over his demise, are not confined to the State of 
Georgia. He had his friends and followers in every State in 
this Union. He had become a national figure before he was 
ever elected to the Senate. The “ Jeffersonian,” which was un- 
justly suppressed, and the Columbia Sentinel went to every 
State in the Union. Senator Warson’s articles which appeared 
from time to time in his various publications and the speeches 
he made in the Senate were read by more people in the United 
States than the writings and speeches of any other man in 
public life. 

It is common knowledge among Members of the Senate and 
House and officers at the Capitol, when visitors to the Capitol 
from different States in the Union entered the gallery of the 
Senate the first question asked, as a rule was: “ Where is Tom 
Watson?” or “Point out Mr. Warson to me.” This is indica- 
tive that Mr. Watson was a prominent and well-known figure 
in the minds of the American public. 

While not in the prime of life and yet with an intellect as 
vigorous as it was when he was a young man he was called to 
his last reward when he least expected it. Senator Warson 
did not expect to die so soon. He and I in the privacy of his 
room and my own room at the George Washington Inn 
have talked over the issue of life and death, and I know he 
expected to live to a ripe old age. He certainly expected to 
live out his present term as Senator from Georgia and to be 
reelected for another term without opposition, which I believed 
and hoped would be his lot. And yet death intervened and 
put an end to his earthly ambitions. His labors for his people 
were ended; his writings in the Columbia Sentinel were 
brought to a sudden termination; his brilliant speeches in the 
Senate which charmed Senators and attracted the attention of 
the people all over the United States were finished; he had 
fought his last battle and had won his last victory. Fate de- 
creed that life’s honors for him should end forever. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await allke the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

His death was a great blow to me. I was sick in bed at my 
residence in Athens, Ga., when a telegram came early in the 
morning announcing his death, and I was in the hospital when 
his funeral occurred. For that reason I was denied the oppor- 


tunity of being present on the funeral occasion where thousands 
and thousands of people from all over Georgia had gathered 
to pay their last respects to their departed friend. 

His short and brilliant record in the Senate, added to the 
record which he had made during the last quarter of a century, 
easily placed Senator Watson among the foremost leaders of 
the Republic. 

One of his most aggressive political enemies, Mr. T. W. 
Loyless, a brilliant writer, in an article entitled“ Peace to his 
soul. Peace to our State,“ while criticizing therein much of 
Senator Watson’s public record, began his post-mortem analysis 
of his public life as follows: 

To-day, some fifty thousand pote in Georgia, maybe more, several 
times that many throughout the South, mourn the death of a man 
whom they sincerely believed was one of God's annointed; to them the 
consecrated, self-sacrificing apostle of democracy undefiled—the friend 
of man and champion of the common people. 

Later on in this article he referred to Senator WATSON as 
follows: 


A great 1 has passed from earth, a wonderful intellect has 
been dimmed by death, an eloquent tongue silenced, and a gifted pen 
put for the last time upon paper. 

And again he writes: 

For almost a third of a century THomas E. Watson has been the 
“stormy petrel” of Georgia politics and public life, with his pene- 
trating cry heard above the tempest in which he reveled, For fully 
half of that time he has been the virtual dictator of Georgia politics i 
making and unmaking men at will, through the “balance of power 
that he wielded with but a wave of his hand—end which weak men 
feared and fawned upon. 

Some people in Georgia envied Senator, Warson, some were 
jealous of him, some despised him, some cursed him, some hated 
him, and most of the politicians feared him, but all of them 
welcomed his support and were happy to get it in any political 
conflict, either State or Federal. From a political point of 
view, he was by odds the strongest man in Georgia and had 
been so for many years. 

In his race for the Senate over 104,000 white people of 
Georgia voted for him against Hon. Hoke Smith, then United 
States Senator, a great lawyer and a strong man from every 
point of view, He received about 4,000 more votes than the’ 
combined vote of the three strongest candidates in the elec- 
tion which was held to select his successor. In passing it may 
be said of Senator Warson in regard to this race that he 
was the only man ever elected to the American Congress, either 
to the House or Senate, who did not spend a dollar to become 
elected. 

His friends do not deny that he was the “stormy petrel” 
of Georgia politics for several decades, but one thing his enemies 
can not truly deny, and that is that his contests have always 
been in the interest of the people—the masses—and as some 
express it, the common people of the State, Like Victor Hugo 
he was a man of the people. He was the best friend in public 
life the poor people had; his love for them was not only genu- 
ine but it was a passion with him. He entertained the same 
tender feels toward them that Gray did when writing his 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard "— 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 


Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Most men have moods both in public and private life. At 
times Senator Watson would be as tranquil as a lake in the 
calm of a summer's evening and at other times he would be 
more or less tempestuous. I say this in all kindne_s to him and 
with all respect to his memory, because it was my pleasure and 
good fortune to be on intimate terms with him during the last 
years of his life. He was a friend to me in sickness and in 
health. It was a friendship which I shall cherish and hold in 
affectionate memory as long as life lasts. 

Though his real friends intensely mourn his death, there is 
a measure of consolation in the thought of the poet who wrote 
of a departed friend: 

The storm that wrecks the wintry sky 
No more disturbs his sweet A 
Than summer evening's latest sig 
That shuts the rose. 

When his mind was not burdened with “ matters of state” 
he was pleasant and agreeable, kind and sympathetic; and as 
friendly as any public man I ever knew. He had a quick 
perception of the ridiculous and a keen sense of humor. 
Whether one agreed or disagreed with his public record, those 
who knew him well greatly enjoyed his companionship. 

Senator Watson will be remembered by his countrymen gen- 
erally as an able lawyer, a renowned orator, a great historian, 
and a statesman of national repute. 
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He was one of the greatest criminal lawyers ever admitted to 
the bar in the State of Georgia. He successfully tried numbers 
of murder cases from one end of the State to the other; his serv- 
ices were sought from the mountains to the seaboard in defense 
of those charged with murder. Whenever he spoke to juries the 
courthouse was full of people who listened to him in utmost 
silence and with intense interest. Besides he was a learned civil 
lawyer. In his early days he regarded law as Blackstone did, 
who said “ Law is a jealous mistress,” The best years of early 
manhood were given to the study and practice of law. 

His fame as an orator is known to all men. When he spoke 
in Georgia he had more people to hear him than any other 
public man during my time. His audiences ran from 5,000 
to 20,000 people. When he last spoke in the city of Atlanta 
he had the greatest audience that ever assembled there to 
hear a public speaker. 

As a historian, it is my purpose to say but little, because his 
reputation as such is world-wide. Senators and Members of the 
House who have delivered memorial addresses on the life and 
character of Senator Watson have thoroughly covered this 
phase of his public life. I remember going over to the Senate 
to see him one day on business and failed to find him in his 
seat. I asked Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, whom Speaker 
Clark once told me was the best lawyer in the House, if he 
knew where the historian of the Senate was. Senator CARAWAY 
replied: “Judge, you will find Senator Watson in the cloak 
room,” 

I believe it is universally conceded by Members of the House 
and Senate that Senator Watson was the most scholarly his- 
torian in the American Congress. My humble opinion is that 
he had no equal as a historian in the United States. 

The first speech I ever heard of Senator Watson making 
was when he was running for the legislature in McDuffie 
County, Ga., as an independent candidate against what he 
termed the “courthouse ring.” This was 42 years ago. I 
was a college boy at the University of Georgia at that time. 
It impressed me so that I put part of the speech in my boy, 
scrapbook. He opened his speech as follows: 

Fellow citizens, in my boyhood I loved to picture to myself a 
future where manly ambition was cheered on by generous words and 
by strong helping hands. 

I had thought that the people, proud of the hich resolve of him 
who battled onward and upward, would gather applaudingly around 
his course, and on his pathway would strew flowers. The years have 

assed on, and I know now ’tis written, before the ascension lies 
Jethsemané'’s Garden. I know now that the pathway is lined with 
brambles and at each footstep I have passed the thorns. 

In those young days my fancy had made an Eden filled with purpling 
hopes of 51 onors. The sweep of the years robs all such gardens 
of their tenants, the gates close forever, and about them flash the 
swotds of fire. 

Notwithstanding a stiff fight was waged against him he was 
triumphantly elected. 

One will observe from reading this brief excerpt of this 
speech that he then had ambition in life to acquire fame. In- 
deed this is the ambition of most men, and yet to succeed fights 
have to be made and mountains of opposition overcome. Some 
orator whose name I can not now recall said: 

To abide in the hearts and affections of our fellow men is the most 
gracious lodgment we can establish during the years of existence in 
this life; and to be treasured in the memories and minds of our 
friends and neighbors after we have been released from this tabernacle 
of clay and from the responsibilities and burdens of humanity is a 
gratifying anticipation. 

It true that these longings are common to human nature; and 
as all men, however humble or exalted, have personal friends and 
social surroundings, the desire of the heart to this extent is accom- 

lished toward almost every soul on carth. But as the field of 
uoaa usefulness is greatly enlarged to some, and the influence of good 
deeds and noble purposes grows broader, and the power of accomplish- 
ing useful ends increases, in an equal ration the love of our fellows 
and the esteem of the public center upon and embrace some fortunate 
subject, and surround him with a broader cordon of love and affection 
in the honor paid him by his countrymen. So that, if one can look 
forward to the time when he shall no longer tread the pathway of 
life beside his dearest personal friends, or move along its highways 
amid the plaudits of an admiring public, and 185 feel certain that 
he shall still retain the love of the former, and the honor and esteem 
of the latter, he may see with prophetic eye that, even though all 
his purposes and aims have not been accomplished, his life has been a 
success, and he has indeed secured the best rewards of human effort, 
and the noblest crown that human love can bestow upon him. 

The first speech I ever heard Senator Watson make was in 
the famous Colquitt convention of August, 1880, a copy of which 
I also put in my scrapbook. Governor Colquitt had a majority 
of the delegates but Democratic usage required a two-thirds 
vote to nominate. After long and much balloting it developed 
that he gould not get the two-thirds vote. Hon. Patrick Walsh, 
a Colquitt man, delivered a speech which enraged the anti-Col- 

quitt men. In concluding this speech, he said: 


We have come here to nominate Colquitt and we are going to stay 
until Christmas to do it, 


When Walsh concluded, Senator Watson, being a delegate to 
this convention, arose from his seat and with pale face and 
quivering lips spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, the speech of the delegate from Richmond [Mr. 
Walsh] is not that of a Democrat to Democrats or of a friend to a 
friend. It is rather the language of a master to a slave. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say to the gentleman that a silken cord may 
lead me, but ali the cables of all the ships of the seas can not drag me. 
Rather than follow the course of the delegate from Richmond in his 
rule or ruin policy, I would see the party cut adrift from its past and 
its traditions like an old ship which has worn out its usefulness. 


He concluded 


Nail to the mast the tattered flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of Storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 


The position Senator Watson assumed in this short speech 
put him on the map of Georgia politics. By this one speech he 
became famous and from that day on he had to be reckoned with 
in all political campaigns of importance in the State of Georgia. 

This speech also disclosed another phase of his character; 
namely, that he had in him the elements of a fighter which, dur- 
ing the following years of his life, blossomed into full fruitage. 

His speeches in the Senate will compare favorably with the 
speeches made by any of the great orators of the Republic. 
When it became known, or was published in the Washington 
papers, that Senator Watson would speak on any public ques- 
tion the galleries were always full of men and women. Time 
and again various Members of the House, both Republicans 
and Democrats, would leave the deliberations of the House and 
go to the Senate when it was scheduled that Senator WATSON 
would make a speech. It was an undisputed fact that he was 
one of the Senate’s best debaters. 

I may be wrong about it, but I have seen the time when I 
thought Senators on the Republican side were unwilling to en- 
ter into a debate with him or challenge the positions and con- 
tentions he was making upon some vital public questions. While 
the Republicans, as a rule, disagreed with him, and now and 
then this was true of a few Democratic Senators, yet both were 
loath to get tangled up with him in a debate. He was at his 
best when debating, and the Senator who interrupted him gen- 
erally got the worst of it. I do not mean to discount the ability 
of Senators on either side of the chamber, yet in general de- 
bate Senator Watson was the peer of any of them. 


Another unusual feature with regard to his public speaking i 


is that he never used a manuscript. He never read any of the 
speeches he delivered in the Senate, and he told me that he 
never corrected, revised, or altered any of them. 

It is a remarkable thing to find combined in the brain of one 
man the intellectual qualifications which are essential to the 
making of a great lawyer, a brilliant orator, and a celebrated 
historian. God bestows these attainments upon but few men and 
yet Senator Warson possessed them in a high degree. 

During my last campaign for reelection I was often asked 
the question how Senator Warson stood with his colleagues. 
I had no trouble in answering the question. He was greatly 
respected and admired as a lawyer, orator, and historian by 
every Member of the Senate. He was on good working terms 
and cordial relations with every Democrat in the Senate and 
likewise with all Republicans with the exception of three or 
four Members on the Republican side. As the public knows, he 
became involved in one or two acrimonious colloquies with two 
Senators, both of whom were from a section of the country 
which had little sympathy for the southern people. He like- 
wise stood well with the Members of the House who came in 
touch with him in an official way. Particularly was he on 
cordial terms with every Member of the Georgia delegation. 

I wish to make only one other observation regarding Senator 
Watson. Notwithstanding mfiny people did not approve of 
some of the contentions he stood for during his public life, and 
notwithstanding during this time he had made political enemies, 
no one ever questioned his personal and political integrity. 
Whether friend or foe, all will testify that he lived and died an 
honest man. 

When Senator Watson realized dissolution was approaching, 
if the infirmities of body and mind enabled him to speak, I 
honestly believe he could say of the life he led among his fel- 
low men as Sir William Blackstone said— 

Untainted by the guilty bribe, 
Uncursed amidst the harpy tribe; 
No orphan’s cry to wound my ear, 
1 aenor and my conscience clear; 


s may I calmly meet my end 
Thus to the grave in peace descend. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, we mourn to-day the loss of 
a superior man—one who was of consequence in the world— 
one who possessed a clear brain, abundant learning, a wealth 
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of general information, and a quick sympathy for the cause 
of the workers of the world. His handiwork is known through- 
out our country and even beyond its confines. His memory is 
cherished everywhere by true lovers of liberty. His name will 
linger in human households, and human hearts will warm in 
gratitude because of his splendid service to men and women 
everywhere. 

He was one of the greatest teachers of our time. Gentle in 
his personal characteristics, kindly and sympathetic in spirit, 
deep-true in his loves, making room for sentiment in his life, 
he was like an alabaster vase through whose thin-hewn walls 
shines the inner light. The fire which burned within him with 
beautiful intensity, giving out always a compellingly sincere 
message, was the eternal advancement of a free and sovereign 
people—his own. He burned with the belief that the ballot of 
the voter was the trophy won by those brave reformers of by- 
gone days who followed the lead of the many pioneers who 
had preceded them in the revolt against tyranny and oppression. 
He stated many times that the ballot was not only the sacred 
souvenir of those days when the great struggle was on for its 
possession, but that it was the bloodless weapon by which men 
might defend their all, their wives, home, children, their very 
liberty and life, from those powers whose oppressions would 
drive men again into servitude. The advancement of the human 
cause through the ballot and through honest organization was 
his battle ery. He believed in political parties, though never 
did he advocate blind party allegiance, but rather that the 
voter should adhere to that party whose purpose and principles 
were those of the voter himself. 

Let me quote him, speaking at Nashville in 1904: 

It does seem to me that it is high time that the average man * * * 
should do some of his own thinking and act for himself according to his 
own light, and not forever obey the crack of his party whip. 

Endowed with a deep and throbbing love of the blessed, plain 
people of the earth, he knew no other nor sought no worthier 
service than their advancement. His creed is summed up in 
these earnest words of his: 

I do not speak for the lordly magnates of class legislation, I do not 
speak for those who for one hundred years have stood at the doorways 
of national legislation begging for special favors. No! The men 
whose cause I would plead ore the bar of American public opinion 
are chiefly those who toil in the hundred different places of industry 
and who have never lifted their volces to ask anything of this Govern- 
ment except just laws and honest administration. They are the men 
of the mine, the mill, the shop, and the field, They are the obscure 
toilers who in time of peace send pulsing through the veins of com- 
merce the rich blood of prosperity. They are the men who, in time of 
war, spring into the battle line at the tap of the drum, and with patient 
feet follow the march, and with fearless heart make the charge n 
which is based and builded the world-wide fame of your commanders 
te whom you rear monuments in the open places of your cities. 

For these convictions he battled and suffered to the end, and 
because of them enemies pursued him with a bitterness which 
made no allowance for honesty of belief. They gave him many 
a bitter hour because of the difficulties they threw in his way. 
They arrayed against him many even of those he was trying to 
serve. But never did he by word or written expression depart 
from his creed. As was well said of him, “ Mr. Watson never 
lifts his feet from his rock of principle.” 

His warm and vibrant love of humanity and its needs gave 
him an almost prophetic insight into and vision of the legisla- 
tion that was vital for the people’s welfare, He was truly the 
father of rural free delivery mail service, an instrumentality of 
education of the great farming population of this country and 
a convenience to them beyond estimate. He outlined and recom- 
mended an income-tax law at a time when it was political heresy 
to do so. It Is remarkable to note that of the 17 planks in one 
of the People’s Party platforms that he mainly formulated, 
all of them are now the law of the land. 

Ever a true, burning disciple of pure Jeffersonian, Jack- 
sonian democracy, his life was dedicated to molding. into 
useful laws the tenets of this political faith. He fought a con- 
stant fight, nor let his armor rust, for those principles which 
spoke to him of ultimate, glorious, perfect freedom for Ameri- 
cans. He fought to make good men out of American boys. He 
strove to build back into prosperity desolated homes, so that 
the chains of special privilege might be broken, and the laws 
that oppressed them might be removed. He battled for a square 
deal for all. He was a manly, but a relentless foe. Twenty 
years ago he said: 

With the convictions which I hold, Roosevelt 
who held beliefs destructive of the things he 
sents the thing that I would 
tunity I got, every day my 
hands across my breast. 

Those words were like a clear-cut vision of his life’s journey, 
for never thereafter was his great brain dormant an instant, 
nor his eloquent voice unused, in the business to which he had 


and he meant all those 

id most dear] repre- 
ht from morning to night every oppor- 
ife from now until the folding of my 


consecrated himself, believing and knowing that Divine Power 
itself was using him as an instrument to unfetter men from 
evil oppression and forward them on the road of onward prog- 
ress. He wrote the story of his own life in 1908, and he said 
at that time that he had no more political ambitions, but was 
content to give himself to his literary and editorial work. Even 
after this, however, came the clarion call for further service 
in the ranks of the people. So, true to his own prophecy, his 
last hours were given in the same consistent manner to the 
service of those he loved, the great mass of the American public. 
Let him speak to you a last farewell: 

So with your bright eyes looking into mine and your cheers ringing 
in my ears I go on my way encouraged, inspired with the belief tha 
it is a glorious thing to represent a people like this, and E can well 
afford to leave the harvest to time and to the God who rules us all. 

Sweet must have been his last days. From a richly deserved 
seat in the Senate of his country he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the first reaping of this harvest. His old enemies were 
adopting his creed as their own. His cherished reforms were 
being enacted into laws. His dreams of the awakening of men’s 
conscences were being realized. Success was crowning his life- 
long efforts. The dawn of a better economic day was at hand, 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, what I shall say of Senator 
Warson will be from the viewpoint of one who, in regard to 
political matters, usually disagreed with him. In fact, it was 
the exception rather than the rule for me to find myself in 
accord with his views. It is also necessary for me to speak of 
him from outside the limits of close personal acquaintance, for 
my acquaintance with him personally was of less than two 
years’ duration, while my contact and conversation with him 
were limited to brief and infrequent meetings. 

It was therefore from his writings as well as from the power 
he exercised and the influence he exerted over the thought and 
actions of others that I have judged him. 

It will not be denied that Senator Warson was an unusual 
man, so unusual that it is not easy to find a single character 
with whom to compare him. The distinctive traits of many in- 
dividuals were combined in him. He wielded a trenchant pen, 
and the person was to be pitied against whom he turned it. He 
was a master of language, so that from it he could forge thun- 
derbolts to be hurled in defense of the cause he espoused or 
against the individual unfortunate enough to call forth his 
wrath or displeasure. He could receive as well as deliver blows, 
and seemed never to be quite so much himself as when in the 
thick of a battle royal. 

When THomas E. Watson put on full armor, which was his 
belief in the righteousness of his cause, and went forth to do 
real battle the usual result was that the people of Georgia 
were soon arrayed in hostile camps, the one side ready to 
slay him and the other willing to die for him. Of course, it 
was inevitable that such a man should make bitter enemies, 
No one would have been more sorely disappointed than he 
had he failed to do so, On the other hand, he made and kept 
to the end an increasing number of deep and strong friend- 
ships. And the friends who were permitted to see beneath 
the exterior would seem to have the better of the argument, in 
making up a just estimate of the real man, over his enemies, 
who saw only a front of steel. 

As a rank outsider, far removed from the field of the greater 
part of his activities, and usually holding views widely di- 
vergent from those advanced by him, I have often admired 
his great force and ability and wished that they might be em- 
ployed on the other side of the question. At the same time, 
in fairness to those who honestly hold opinions differing from 
my own, I can readily understand what admiration, coupled 
with devotion, was entertained by those who fully embraced 
his views and believed him to be fighting their battles. It is 
only thus can be explained his great power and influence ex- 
erted during so many years over so large a number of his 
fellow men. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the sentiment that brings us 
here to-day is an honor to the living as well as to the dead, 
for honor to the dead is an incentive to the living. 

We are advised by Holy Writ that there is a time to weep; 
and a time to laugh; a time to mourn; and a time to dance,” 
and in the official life of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to-day is dedicated as a day of mourning. We have 
ceased to think the thoughts of our parties; we have banished 
the dreams of ambition; we have put away the trappings of 
place and pride and left our mirth and employment, to spend 
a brief while in solemn reflection upon the life and virtues of 
that distinguished Member of the United States Senate who 
has been translated to the realms of eternal bliss. 
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It is true that many great and distinguished Members of 
that august body have passed over the river and gone to that 
Great Beyond, but, Mr. Speaker, I measure my words when I 
say that among that great number there has been few, yea very 
few, who gave more complete and unfaltering devotion to 
their State and the Nation they loved than did the illustrious 
lawmaker, Senator THomas E. Watson, of Georgia, who on 
the 27th day of September, 1922, answered the summons and 
was guided into that radiant hereafter of which hope is the 
creator and faith the defender. 

The news of the death of Georgia’s greatest commoner caused 
more genuine sorrow—sorrow that penetrated the very soul 
and literally brought tears of anguish and genuine grief from 
the very hearts of men and women, than that of any other 
Georgian in the memory of the living. He died in the way he 
always said he wanted to die—like a soldier at his post of duty. 
He was an intellectual giant; a man among men; highly 


gifted in speech and with the pen; his genius never doubted, or 
his profound ability questioned. He was a champion of the 


causes of the common people as distinguished from the classes. 
He waged an unbroken fight for their emancipation from what 
he conscientiously believed to be the bondage of big business, 
concentrated wealth, and predatory interests. ~ 

He fought their battles with a courage unsurpassed, and 
every pulsation of his heart beat in harmony and unison with 
theirs; their cradle songs and funeral hymns were his cradle 
songs and his funeral hymns. The love he cherished for them 
was fully reciprocated; as he was the idol of his devoted fol- 
lowers. His word to them was a Holy Gospel; his views once 
published to his legions were accepted and adhered to as un- 
changeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and no bet- 
ter citizens can be found, many of whom are my warm per- 
sonal friends. They were affectionately termed by him as 
“The Old Guard,” and were ever ready to do the bidding of 
their “Chief,” and they, like him, lived to see the day come 
when a great many of the political principles sponsored by 
their beloved leader, and loyally supported by them, ultimately 
were written upon the statute books of the Nation. 

He regarded as a sacred trust the loyalty and confidence that 
his followers reposed in him. It was a political asset of price- 
less value, but never did he abuse it or capitalize it for personal 
gain. 

No man in Georgia, or any other State of the Union, ever 
commanded the devotion and love of his adherents as did the 
sage of McDuffie, nor never before in the history of the 
Empire State of the South has there been a man with so large 
a personal following. For 30 years he held the balance of 
power in political affairs of the State; made and unmade 
governors; elected and defeated Senators and Congressmen. 
Though engaged in many acrimonious political battles, some- 
times wearing the wreath of victory and sometimes. going 
down in defeat, yet it can be truly said that he never took 
any unfair advantage of a political opponent, even though the 
contest may have been most bitter. 

In some political campaigns which he led, he knew he had 
no chance of success. This was notably true in 96 when he 
made the race for Vice President, and in 1904 and 1908, when 
he ran for President on the People’s Party ticket. He truly 
said: 

j reef soldier can fight bravely when he knows his are the heavy 
battalions that are sure to win. The truest soldiers are those who fight 
select when they know they can not win. Why, 

gbt? Because, sometimes, it better to have fought 
not to have fought at all. 

As an orator he had no superior. Few men in the Nation 
could sway the masses to such a degree. He could play on 
their emotions like a master of a violin plays on his delicate 
instrument. His hearers were moved by his matchless 
eloquence and their souls stirred by the fire of his spirit. Every 
energy of his being was put forth and his words flowed like 
streams of molten metal, burning their way into the hearts 
of his audience. 

This remarkable man, whose memory we commemorate to- 
day, a true son of the soil of Georgia and of the South, has 
been truly likened to four of the Republic’s most historic figures : 

Jefferson, Henry, Otis, and Jackson were all reflected in Tuomas E. 
Warsox. He loved liberty with 5 of Henry; he always held 
to his political doctrine untarnished, as did Jefferson; he possessed 
all the courage and determination of Jackson; and he had all the great 
heart and flaming tongue of Otis. x 

As a lawmaker, first a member of the General Assembly from 
McDuffie County, then the Representative of the people of the 
tenth congressional district, and later as United States Senator 
from the Commonwealth of Georgia, he wrote his name indelibly 
in the history of his State and the Nation. 

It was his fiery eloquence in the legislature in 1882 in behalf 
of the cause of temperance that caused the enactment of the 


then, do they 
and lost than 
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local-option law under whieh the people voted out the saloons 
in 117 counties. It was during his service in the House of 
Representatives in 1890 that he secured the first appropriation 
for the establishment of rural free delivery mail service, 
3 he made the daily Postal Service of his Nation become 
e— 

Messen of sympathy and love; 

Servant of parted friends; 

Consoler of the lonely ; 

Bond of the scattered family: 

Enlarger of common life— 
for the people toiling out in the field under the blue skies and 
near to nature’s heart. 

Coming to the United States Senate in 1921, his brilliant 
career was cut short by his untimely death, but no man ever 
served a constituency more zealously, unselfishly, and un- 
fettered. He served all the people alike, friend and foe. He 
was recognized as the best read man in the Senate, and it was 
not long before he was considered as one of the leading debaters 
of that body. 

Conspicuous as he was in political affairs of the State and 
Nation, and famed as a leader of the bar, however posterity 
will remember him as a scholar and historian, for his distinc- 
tion finds the happiest, the most abiding and everlasting form 
in the fruitage of his pen. 

As an author he occupied a permanent place, and had he 
given to the literary world nothing else except “The Life of 
Napoleon,” he would have made for himself a name as a 
writer. His “Story of France” and his“ Life of Jefferson and 
Jackson“ stamp him as a profound student. The Philadelphia 
North American Review in 1898 said, “ Many histories of 
France have been written, but none equals this.” In his 
writings his talent flourished to its true harvest and his bril- 
liant and versatile mind gave expression to what must have 
been its deepest love. By these illuminating pages he erected 
a memorial to himself that will endure until the end of time. 

His style of editorials for the Jeffersonian and the Columbia 
Sentinel was epigrammatical. At times he was a master of 
satire; then again through his writings flowed a gentle kind- 
ness and a sympathetic touch. 

He was ever true to his principles; a Southern gentleman to 
the manner born; a devoted husband and father. In the days 
to come he shall stand— 
side by side with scholars as their shining faces tend upward to the 
higher summits of thought, soul to soul with patriotic statesmen who 
give their days and nights to the noble problems of just laws, healthy 
conditions, happ homes. Wherever the orators shall speak with tongues 
of flame he shall be heard; wherever warriors strike for liberty, poets 
embody truth and 3 in verse, statesmen evolve civilizations, 
and scholars and philosophers and scientists conquer new worlds, he 
shall be known and honored, 

In the little cemetery in the town of Thomson, where the 
morning-glory points its purple bugle to the sky, and the sigh 
of the cedars mingles its music with the soughing of the pines, 
the willow and cypress grown around his tomb with loving but 
mournful embrace which will ever be a shrine where boys and 
girls, men and women in generations to come will be inspired 
by the achievements of this illustrious son of Georgia. 

Hon. Grover C. Edmondson, for many years private and 
confidential secretary of the late Senator Warson, probably 
better acquainted with him than any other man, has prepared 
a beautiful tribute to his chief, which I incorporate as a part 
of my remarks. 

To those who knew the kindly figure in his home; to those 
who were in daily contact with him in his business affairs, his 
literary work, and the making of his newspaper, The Columbia 
Sentinel—the Benjamin of his old age—to those who knew the 
steadfast effort and adherence to high ideals invested in every 
act of his career; to those who treasured all that he wrote and 
accepted as Gospel all that he said; to unnumbered boys and 
giris who received material assistance from this self-made 
Georgian and American, in their efforts to reap the advantages 
of education; to the men and women who found inspiration in 
what he accomplished outside of public office; and to the older 
heads who followed their leader into the thick of every battle 
and shared with him the heartache of every defeat, the death 
of THomas E. Watson carries a sense of personal loss. 

When Capt. John S. and Mrs. Watson named their son—the 
subject of this sketch—it did not occur to them that he would 
find the name T. Epwanp Watson ” awkward and unsatisfae- 
tory. Even in those early years the youngster had opinions as 
original as the ones characterizing the maturer years of his life, 
when this Warwick made and unmade governors, his word 
being sufficient to shape the destiny of nearly every leader in 
our political Israel. It was during his teens that he silenced 
the “ Epwarp” and wrote thé name to suit himself—THomas 
E. Watson, And now that name is treasured in the hearts of 
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hundreds of thousands of Americans, in almost every walk of 
life, who find it difficult to realize that Tom Warson is dead. 

A distinguished writer, speaking of Senator Wartson’s 
“strange influence,” says that he succeeded because he under- 
stood the Georgia “ Cracker” better than his contemporaries. 
That is probably true in a sense; and it is also true that the 
Georgia “ Cracker“ understood Tom Watson better than he did 
WATSON’s contemporaries. Our people love frankness, sin- 
cerity, and courage; and those qualities rendered Senator 
Watson estimable as a man. 

He was, like all sensitive and sensible men, profoundly im- 
pressed by the immense misery to be seen all about us. He 
was not radical; he was not destructive; it is true that he pro- 
posed to tear down the bad, but he offered something better 
than the existing order of things. When he wrote the famous 
Ocala platform, nearly every prominent journal denounced both 
platform and writer; those journals could see nothing good in 
either the “ creed’ or the “ dreamer”; but the dreamer lived to 
see every one of those demands either enacted into law or ac- 
cepted by the “conservatives,” who once bitterly denounced 
both dreamer and dreams. 

Discussing Populism, at that time, the conservative Atlanta 
Constitution preached against the work of this “political ad- 
venturer ” who had sprung from the “ ranks of the disgruntled.” 
Another conservative journal, the Savannah Morning News, 
used this language: 

“Such a lot of cranks, demagogues, small politicians, dangerous 
theorists, and agitators never before collected anywhere as this band 
of Populists. But, those great newspapers have changed their views 
and they haye written beautiful editorials for the Income tax; the 
direct election of Senators; the eight-hour day, and the rural free de- 
livery system, 

Senator Warsox's political activities during those days—the 
nineties—won him national fame. His work bore good fruit. 
Others gathered the rich harvests, but that neither discouraged 
the Populist nor lessened his faith in the permanency of the 
splendid reforms written into that Ocala platform by the 
original exponent of Populism. When the young lawyer closed 
his Thomson law office to become the tribune of those reforms, 
he established a permanent place in the hearts of his followers; 
the flag then intrusted to his care was never dipped to the 
enemy, adversity and defeat sharpened his weapons, both of- 
fensive and defensive; and his shining lance like the white 
plume of Navarre was seen at the front line during every 
battle. 

This leader of another lost cause“ did not surrender when 
Fate turned the battle against him; he did not desert his com- 
rades, as others did, when the Fusion movement destroyed 
their organization: he continued the war until the dominant 
parties accepted his principles. 

He passed through the vicissitudes common to all reformers, 
und he emerged unscathed from every fight. : 

His enemies could not shake-his faith in his followers; they 
could not turn those followers against their leader. 

But, Senator Warson’s victories are not confined to the 
field of politics. The permanency of his fame rests upon his 
achievements in the world of letters, where his ripe scholar- 
ship, good taste, and broad sympathies are set down in that 
great volume Napoleon and in that doubly enriching mas- 
terpiece The Story of France. 

The orator's influence can not be conveyed to printed page; 
the brilliant lawyer whose eloquence shaped verdicts and wrote 
judgments for clients can not extend his intellectual supe- 
riority beyond the confine of his own generation; the publicist 
whose burning message swayed the multitude will continue 
to live in the hearts of his comrades; but Senator Watson’s 
permanent memorial is found not in those achievements but 
in the children of his brain, his books. 

Georgia has turned out many great sons; the names of Bob 
Toombs, Ben Hill, Alex Stephens, William H. Crawford will be 
cherished by our people forever and ever. Those great men had 
friends and followers, but not the devotion found in the bosom 
of a Watson man for Tom WATSON. 

Senator Watson was without a superior as lawyer, scholar, 
orator, business man, publicist, and statesman. He could 
measure swords with any man, and his vast storehouse of in- 
formation enabled him to debate any subject in any forum with 
all comers. 

His home life was ideal; he loved the birds, the trees, the 
flowers, and they loved Senator Watson. He was their pro- 
tector, their friend. 

His associates loved him and found him generous in every- 
thing. 8 

His servants were not slaves in his eyes; they were human 
beings and treated as such. 


If he ever uttered a harsh word to a coworker I never heard 
it during the years I spent with him. 

He loved his followers—his friends—and when letters came to 
his house announcing the death of a member of the “Old 
Guard” this soldier who was not afraid to die broke down and 
cried like a little child. 

During his stormy career he received inspiration from his 
wife, to whom he was married in 1878, and who followed him 
through every battle, sharing his victories and helping him to 
overcome his sorrows. 


Mr, BELL, of Georgia, took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, my first personal im- 
pression of the man to whom we have assembled to pay a tribute 
of respect was through meeting his wife—a true southern 
gentlewoman—shrinking in manner yet fearless, her silvering 
hair rippling back from her brow; a bit of old lace at her 
throat, caught modestly together with an heirloom cameo 
brooch. She won my heart for all time. 

The little book I hold which is a collection from Senator 
Watson’s writings bears the following dedication, penned a 
deeade before his death: 

. 9 =i 

n whose pure affection and loy 
found favor fh the good year 1877 vith wie 1 
wards—for the course of true love, as from time immemorial, did not 
run smooth—became Mrs. Thos. ©. Watson, and who has, ever since 
walked the long path by his side, through health and through sickness, 
through joy and through sorrow, through sunlight and through tem- 
pest, with the unfaltering devotion of the typical wife, and who now 
turns with him to face the afternoon of life, without any sort of 
fear, and with the peace of soul that passes understanding. 

I want to commend to each of you the little collection of 
prose gems thus dedicated. In the Bible we read— 

Hreri tree is known by his own fruit, For of thorns men 
do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes. 
A good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is good; and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil: for 
of the abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh. 

This compilation was published 10 years before he came to 
the Senate; when he was less battle scarred and world worn. 
As we knew him here his matchless mentality was struggling 
to overcome physieal weakness, 

In “Glimpses Behind the Curtain” we find a rapid, telling 
portrayal of the very human weaknesses of men whom we have 
not been accustomed to cousider as other than giants, aud 
between the lines of this portraiture may read a certain plea 
that we shall judge him as has been our judgment of them by 
the good of their strongest, truest selves rather than their 
weakness. So hoping that in this way you may have a new 
vision of the good in the soul of Tom Watson we did not per- 
haps really know I read to you from these pages words more 
forceful than any I could utter. His was a personality not 
immediately understood, . 

Soon after it was my honor to become a member of. this body 
a friend from my own town came to the Capital on a special 
mission which I could not enter into beyond giving him desired 
introductions. My constituent was a native of a southern 
State—one of those men us gentle as they are fearless, yet witli 
unchangeable convictions of right, and relentless and merciless 
in carrying out of such convictions. For this reason, as we 
passed Senator Watson I stopped to present my friend to the 
Senator. I was rather surprised that the exchange of greet- 
ings seemed perfunctory on both sides, Remembering how of 
the world’s strongest writer, the Apostle Paul, it was said 
his letters are weighty and powerful but his bodily presence 
is weak,” I said, after we had passed on, “you knew that was 
Senator Watson, of Georgia?” Tou Watson, and I passed 
him by like that?“ He had not realized that Watson, like 
Napoleon, his ideal, was not a physical giant. 

[From “ Reverie and Suggestion.“ 


The next great event and happiness of your life was when the 
sweetheart to whom you had been awkward i timidly, making love, 
let you “cut out“ all the other boys, and walk home with her. 

Weren't you proud? And wasn't she pretty? 

Those clear, pure eyes; those rosy cheeks; those smiling lips; that 
wealth of glossy halr; those pearly teeth—heavens! how you worshiped 
her. 

Would you have swapped places with a king that day, when she 
first accepted your invitation to a buggy ride? 

When she came close to you and pinned the hyacinth or the violet to 
your coat lapel, your heart beat pit-a-pat, and you held your breath 
till the dainty boutonnière was fixed. 

And when you had worn the flower till it was wilted, you reverently 
laid it away in some book—didn’t you? And you have them yet—nor 
Is there gold enough in all the world to buy those faded flowers! 

After ever so lone a time, as you thought—ayes, it seemed to your 
impatience—she said “ Yes and let you kiss her. 

Fasn't that a Glorious night? 
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our home, didn’t you? 
tion that you couldn't 


eep. 
Are you ashamed to admit that deep down in your beart was a 
tender thankfulness to the God who had blessed you with the love 
of so good a woman? 

Ah, well—you were married to her, and you two began the upward 


You walked on air as you went back to 
oaen were in such a state of happy 


le together. 
How har the climb of the hill! What labor there was; what dis- 
3 what days of bleak despondency; what nights of black 


n that terrible climb of the hill, did you neglect your wife? 

Did you fail of that tender consideration whieh was her due? 

Did you sometimes bring your clouded face and sour mind to the 
fireside, and morosely impose your own sufferings upon her? 

Were those sweet lips made to tremble in mute pain? Those 


fond eyes to shed secret tears? 
Happy the husband who can say, “I never did. Wretch that I 
are on the western slope 


can not. 
The years pass, pass, pass—and now you 
of the hill. The bee who climbed the hill with you is still at 
your side. No matter who else failed you, she did not. No matter 
who else found fault with you, she never did. If she ever spoke to 
you unkindly, and served you reluctantly, or fell short of perfect 
wifely devotion, you did not realize it. 

How can you reward ya noble wife? Will you not prove to her 
that you appreciate her Will you not bring to her that splendid 
loyalty which a proud woman prizes more highly than a miser prizes 
ae word, in thought, in deed, will you not be as true to her as she 
has been te you? 

Will you not prove by unfailing tenderness with which you minister 
to her happiness, now, the depth of your remorse for your short- 
8 in those early years? 

Will you not eall back the spirit of the days of your courtship, 
and be as proud of her kiss, just as happy to take ber to your ar 


as on that glorious night when she pro to be yours, and yiel 
her queenly lips to your kiss? * 

But perhaps you are of another sort. Perhaps you think all this 
silly. aybe the softening touch of Christmas-time softens nothing 


God it may not be so. 

or your sake, as well as your wife's, listen: The only human being 
that you can count on to stand by you, in spite of “the world, the 
flesh, and the devil,” is your wife. x 

Children will grow op and pass onward—onut of your life and into 
one of their own. Relatives and friends — ag with you a long 
way, but they will not go all the way, Your wife will. 

se all the universe you can't be sure of anyone but her. Then make 
the most of her. Are her cheeks faded? Kiss her on the lips, and 
then see the roses blossom once more on that pallid face. 

Have her eyes been swollen and dim with tears? Put your arms 
about her and tell her you love her just as much as you every did. 

Then watch the light of joy kindle those eyes, until they sparkle as 
bri Wy as in the s of youth. 

Äh, t is so easy to make a woman happy, if the 
to do it. And the right man to make your wife happy is you. 

Think of the nights you were sick unto death, and she nursed you; 
think of the fearful apon of the birth hour, when she brought your 
children into the world; think of the long-drawn years in which she 
has daily done the drudgery of a slave; think how she has had to 
Dear the cross of your troubles, as well as her own; think what she has 
had to go through with in rearing your children ; think of her cramped, 
dull, and monotonous life at home, while you were mingling with the 
bustling crowds of the outside world. 
of all this, brother, and allow much for the jaded, faded wife. 
Giota: Mar KKA WALT V GA well ge Mens, By talking; to; her 
in the old, old way of lovers. 

Court her again, as you courted her when you sought ħer hand. 

Tell her that she is just as 1 as ever. This may possibly not 
be the truth; but if a lie at all, it will be the whitest one you ever told. 
The Recording Angel may feel in duty bound to charge it upon the debit 
side of your account, but as he wa it out afterwards with a tear 
he will enter an item to your credit on the other side of your ledger, 
and he will write it in letters of gold. 

THE WINE CUP. 


It is a warrior whom no victory can satisfy, no ruin satiate. It 
auses at no Rubicon to consider, pitches no tents at nightfall, goes 
fito no quarters for winter. Ft conquers amid the burning plains of 
the South, where the phalanx of Alexander halted in mutiny. It con- 
ers amid the snowdrifts the North, where the Grand Army of 
Rapoleon found his winding sheet. Its monuments are in every burial 
und. Its badges of triumph are the weeds which mourners wear. 
fis song of victory is the wail that was heard in Ramah ; “ Rachel cry- 
ing for her children, and weeping because they are not.“ It never 
buries the hatchet ; its temple of Janus never closes its doors. No dove 
of peace ever carries its message; in its hand is never the olive branch. 
It sends no flag of truce, and receives none; its wounded are left where 
they fall, and its dead bury their dead. Every citadel that it storms 
it evastates ; and in every charge which it makes its cry is, No 
arter. 
Those who fall before its onset die deaths of shame; and go 
down to dishonored graves to which love can bring no willing te 
or per 2 1 pade can mene no 3 monument. EN 
ts ners no exchange, holds m to no ransom, but 
— — them fast in a captivity that is worse than death, and which 
ends only at the grave. 

The sword is mighty, and its bloody traces reach across time, from 
Nineveh to Gravelotte, from Marathon to Gettysburg. Yet mightier is 
its brother the wine cup. I “ brother,” and history says “ brother.” 
Castor and Pollux never fought together in more fraternal harmony. 
David and Jonathan never joined in more generous rivalry, Hand 
hand they have come down the centuries, and upon wr scene. of 
' east 


Yea;a of ments but the greater is the wine cup. The sword 

„ and is sheathed ; has a conscience, and becomes glutted 

with havoc; has pity, and gives quarter to the vanquished. The wine 

cup bas no scabbar 
grows as you feed it; to pity, it is deaf; to suffering, it is blind. 

The sword is the lieutenant of death, but the wine cup is his ap 

chat Death, thet 

e t 

master, will meet them with garlands and song, as the maidens of Judea 


in you. I pra 


ht man wants 


met Saul and David. But as he numbers the victims of each, his pean 
will be:“ The sword is my Saul, who has slain his thousands; but the | 
wine cup is my David, who has slain his tens of thousands.“ 


FORTITUDE, 


Do not become discouraged! Don't lose heart. 

You may not be able to see the harvest where you have patiently 
sown the seed, but be assured of this: No seed is lost. 

The truthful word manfully beri the earnest effort honestly mad 
the noble creed consistently ld—these are things which do n 
perish; they live on and move the world and mold the destinies of 
men, long after you are dust. 

Leave co to the cowards; leave servility to the slaves. Be 
a man—proud, though in homespun; free, though in a hut. 


Own your own soul! 
Between you and God's 


Dare to Hsten to your own heartbeat. 
sunlight let ne shadow of fear fall. 

What is there to live for, if you are never to think, never to speak 
never to act, save as the of some master? Better the death of 
the brave than the long misery of the mental serf. 

Not always is it easy to know the right—very often is the road 
rough. Human praise can be won by shorter routes. Honors and 
riches are not always its rewards. Pleasanter days and calmer nights 
may be yours, if you float smoothly down the tide of policy, steering 
a by the rules of the expedient. 

But has life nothing loftier than this? Is there no divine voice 
within you that calls for better things? Is there no great pulse-beat 
of duty within you; no e of the warrior spirit, when insolent 
wrong flings its gage of battle at your feet? 

Are you willing that the Right shall call for aid, and you give no 
succor; that Truth shall plead for help, and you bear no witness? 

Is the sacred torch of passed on from hand to hand, down 
the ages in which brave men dared to keep it lighted—to find you 


unwilling to hold it aloft? 

Shall the temple of civie freedom, reared by the at men who are 
tome, Sonan vacant, calling mutely, calling vainly for votaries at the 

ne 

Was it all a mockery—this long struggle your forefathers made 
for Justice? Is it an idle tale—this atory of the heroism with which 
the rights of the people were slowly won 

Not so—not so! evity may slight, and ignorance may disregard 
the blessed heirlooms of human endeavor, of patriotic purpose, of 
high-minded self-sacrifice—but they are there, and, like the signal 
fires of the highlands, — Age heroic hearts to duty! 

You may have desponded, but AY must not despair. 
have stumbled, but you must not fall. You will rouse yourself, and 
press forward. You will do your duty—for that is your religion. 

If Wrong triumphs, it shall not claim you as a partner in the 


You may 


house of liberty yal? J jewel in the crown of good 8 
every thread in the golden tissue of religious and political freedom. 

Men like these—and no other—are going to keep alive the sacred 
fires our fal kindled, are going to stamp out the foul heresies 
that imperil our rights. are going to fight to the death those who 
would turn back the march of human happiness, and are going to re- 
dedicate this Government to the principles upon which it was founded! 

Stand firm and fear not. 

Brave men who are nothing more than brave, rush into the combat, 


get. worsted and quit. 
Brave men, who are something more than brave, take no defeat 


as final. 

There is an order to which many men belong that knows no 
creed, but is directed by fraternal regard, rather than narrow 
obligation. They call themselves the best people on earth, and 
in one respect, indeed, they are, because with them “the good 
men do is not interred with their bones” while they allow the 
ill to live after them, but instead they say: The frailties of 
our brothers we write upon the sand.” So let us forget, if we 
might have seen them, any frailties of this man except lessons 
they may bring to us, and remember the gentleness and sweet- 
ness of his life, his own recognition of failure to gain all of 
his ambitions and his abiding desire for the right. We must 
think of his bravery and fearlessness in defense of his stand- 
ards and of his dauntless fights for these ideals. We must do 
our duty as we see it, and then go bravely forward. None but 
the Master may make the final verdict as judge. We may go 
the right road, we may go the wrong, in the trust we are going 
right. And yet even on the wrong read there may come at 
our time of mortal peril a wonderful flash of lightning from 
the sky, showing us where we are, and on the very brink we 
may look up in self-surrender to the Master and say:“ I am 
wrong, help me; set me right.” No one shall ever say that 
323222 ee ee ee ae 
children. 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it is certainly safe to say 
that the history of Georgia, the Empire State of the South, for 
the last 40 years has very conspicuously mingled in it the life 
work of Hon. THomas E. Watson, whom we do well to memo- 
rialize to-day. It is likewise not going teo far to say that the 
history and the thought of the United States during these 
years have been very greatly impressed and influenced by his 
life and speeches and writings. In many ways he went far 
ahead of his times. He adyocated more than 30 years ago 
many of the great moral movements which were then scorned 
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and ridiculed as visionary and impracticable, and which have 
since then reached full fruition in the legislation of the country. 

He was always a foe to sham and an apostle of the genuine. 
He believed in the doctrine: “ Hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” He was neyer daunted by difficulty 
or swayed in his thoughts or his actions by circumstances. He 
did not follow the herd. He did not follow anybody. He led 
where his own convictions pointed. From this distinguished 
feature of his character the most useful lessons can be drawn, 
Certainly great influence was for this reason exerted by him. 

It is a sad but nevertheless true thing to say that one of 
the distressing signs of the times is the disposition of people 
to follow the leader, to let others do their thinking, to go with 
the tide. It is one of the discouraging symptoms of the day. 
The world is full of illustrations of the fact that men and 
women far too often allow others to do their thinking; likewise 
that they formulate their actions upon bases that have little 
or no relationship to fact or truth or righteousness or the 
object to be attained. Senator Watson did much to displace 
this with individual thinking. He set a high example of such 
thinking, and made it so plain that he who would might follow. 

Mr. Speaker, this is peculiarly an age of propaganda. The 
country is now more largely governed by propaganda than by 
any other means or force. Big offices in Washington, with big 
staffs, make big money by securing widespread publication of 
many kinds of propaganda. They call themselves publicity 
bureaus; they are really propaganda bureaus. In hundreds of 
instances, those concerned put out their own propaganda. The 
public is so bombarded with it through the newspapers and 
pamphlets of all kinds that it is almost impossible to tell when 
one reads his paper or his mail what motives or what interests 
are back of what he reads. 

L believe I can safely say that but few men have appeared 
who, with keener edge of satire and ridicule, have punctured the 
bubbles of deception and false propaganda than has our brilliant 
deceased friend. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish I had Tom Warson’s facility of language 
that I might paint a word picture of his struggles in early life 
and the indomitable will with which he overcame all obstacles. 
He was between eight and nine years old when the Civil War 
closed. His family—the best of Georgia stock—who had been 
modestly independent, had had their property swept away by 
the ruthless hand of war. Therefore, the most impressionable 
and formative years of his young life were spent amid the 
horrible days of reconstruction—the bitterest times that the 
South ever saw—times as bitter as any country on earth be- 
fore or since has ever seen. But the courage and ambition of 
this frail country boy were undaunted. He determined to se- 
cure an education, to make a career, to carve out his own for- 
tune, to help his people, to become their tribune. How well 
hie succeeded has been many times told in the public prints of 
Georgia, and in both Houses of Congress during the progress 
of these eulogies. 

Not more true nor impressive have been the stories of the 
early life of Garfield, “The Canal Boat Boy”; of Henry Clay, 
“The Mill Boy of the Slashes”; Andrew Johnson, The Tai- 
lor”; of Abraham Lincoln, The Rail Splitter“; of infirmities 
and early struggles of Alexander Hamilton Stevens, or of other 
indomitable men of history. I dare to say that even as the South 
he loved so well displayed its finest spirit in its darkest hours, 
so did he manifest his greatest courage and his most indomi- 
table character when ill fortune did its worst toward crushing 
him. And even as the South rose triumphant over all opposi- 
tion, so did he rise above every misfortune, every disaster, every 
discouragement, to the highest position in the gift of his State, 
to be the recognized tribune of his people, to an admitted loyal 
personal following greater than ever.held by any other man of 
his generation. 

He was a commoner in the highest sense of the term. He 
believed in the plain people. He fought for the common man. 
He proclaimed the rights of the under dog. The passion of 
his life lay in demanding justice for the common, everyday 
man. The powers of wealth, dignity, high position, influence, 
nor anything else ever caused him for a moment to forget the 
needs of humanity. 

Nearly every one of us in our schoolboy days has declaimed 
the great address of Spartacus to the gladiators in which he 
said: i 

Ye call me chief, and ye do well to call him chief, who for twelve 
long years has met upon the arena every shape of man or beast which 
fre pen empire of Rome could furnish and who never yet lowered 

I call those who knew Senator Warson to witness that for 
forty long years be met upon the arena of politics, the forum 
of public discussion and the courthouse, all comers, of all 


creeds, of all kinds, on all subjects, and fought them to a finish 
in every matter of controversy, and never shirked or dodged 
or equivocated or lowered his flag. He appears to have had 
no fear. Nothing daunted him. Nothing could stop him, 
Neither the world, the flesh, nor the devil—neither the power 
of the church, or state, or wealth—neither the Army, or Navy, 
or the Government—nothing could swerve him from the free, 
full, and forcible expression of his own convictions. 

That he loved to fight a bit too well and possibly fight too 
often is probably true; but better far to err on this side than 
on the more numerous side of equivocation, dodging, backing, 
and filling that too much characterizes business men, profes- 
sional men, and politicians of the present day. 

Indeed, the critics of our departed friend could find many 
things in his career to criticize—so they could in the career of 
any other red-blooded, aggressive, progressive man. That he 
had a very high temper is true; that he often gave way to his 
temper is true; that he sometimes carried his opposition to 
things he did not like too far is true; that he was a good hater 
is true. A wise old man once proclaimed his love for a good 
hater and made out a very good case along the line that the 
man who has not the power of hating likewise is too apt not 
to have the power of loving and the aggressive force necessary 
to accomplish things in a world in which all progress includes, 
at least, a considerable element of strife. 

Passing over his well-known struggles to get an education, 
the beginning of his practice of the law, the rapid growth of 
that practice, the winning of financial success—all of which 
are well known—may I mention a few crucial periods of his 
career? 

In 1880, when but 24 years old, he was a delegate to the 
famous Georgia gubernatorial convention of that year. He 
electrified the old-timers with the most eloquent and dramatic 
speech of the convention—on the losing side, as was most often 
the case with him—but losing bravely, as usual. 

Two years later he became a member of the Georgia 
Legislature—made a conspicuous record—and closed the long 
and 8 debate on prohibition with a singularly eloquent 
speech. 

Following his advocacy of the common man he led the fight 
for the Farmers’ Alliance in 1890; was elected to the Fifty- 
second Congress; was nominated for Speaker by the Populists; 
was easily the leader of that party, and added to his reputation 
of fearlessness and constructive ability. 

As the Populist nominee for Vice President on the Bryan 
ticket in 1896, while Mr. Arthur Sewell, of Maine, was the 
Democratic nominee on the same ticket and was favored by 
Mr. Bryan, Tom WATSON again bravely made an utterly hope- 
less fight. As the candidate of the People’s Party for Presi- 
dent in 1904, he made a marvelous campaign against hopeless 
odds to revive the party. He appeared to care nothing for 
success, or, at least, he continuously subordinated success to 
the principles of his cause. 

Through all the intervening and following years, he, with 
tongue and pen, kept up his fight. The success, the popularity, 
the trials of his papers and magazines; his wonderful work as 
a historian, acknowledged and acclaimed by friends and oppo- 
nents alike, all these make a thrilling story too long to tell. 

Again, in 1920, when in the Georgia presidential preference 
primary no candidate appeared to espouse the principles he be- 
lieved in, he became the candidate himself and rolled up a vote 
that astounded the State. Later in the same year, in one of 
the most spectacular campaigns ever known in the South, he 
won the nomination to the United States Senate by a popular 
and county unit majority. 

Then came, as a fitting rounding out of his marvelous life, his 
useful and constructive career in the Senate, resulting in his 
not only holding all his old friends, but gaining the respect of 
his opponents and winning over to himself many new friends 
and supporters. 

His indomitable industry and will continued to the very last. 
He made the last speech of the session in the Senate. He died 
proclaiming the doctrines and fighting the battles of the people. 

Passionately loving the South, his own State, his own people, 
he centered his love first of all about his hearthstone, and 
largely drew his inspiration from his family associations. I 
wish I had the time and the delicacy of touch to paint his 
beautiful home life—his love for his devoted wife and her ever- 
continuing inspiration to him—his love for his children, whom 
fate took away from him. And to these should be added, as 
testimonials to his magnetic nature, the devotion accorded him 
by the managing editor of his paper, Mrs. Alice Louise Lytle; 
by the assistant editor, Grover C. Edmonsdon; by his circu- 
lation manager, “ Uncle Charlie” Atkinson; in a word, by the 
whole force of those who worked with him. From this safe 
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and sane base, his influence and his following radiated through- | been written it will reveal him as one of the most scintillating 


out his State, the South, and the Nation. 
Those who loved him, and they are legion, can greatly rejoice 
that— 
They have well learned, in hours of faith, 
This truth, to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is always Lord of Death, 
And love can never lose its own. 
Editor, orator, author, statesman, tribune of the common 


people, friend of mankind—eternal peace be to you. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, for more than twenty- 
five years it was my good fortune to enjoy the personal ac- 
quaintance of the distinguished Senator whose life and public 
service we commemorate to-day. 

No native or adopted son of Georgia ever made a greater 
impress upon its people than did Senator THomas E. WATSON. 
This oceasion will record no sentiment that can add to his 
fame or glory. It is a part of the history of our country and 
his name will be treasured forever in the hearts and affections 
of those who knew him. 

The ambitious youth seeking for inspiration will gather it 
from the record of his achievements. In a modest country home, 
nestled among the bare red hills of Georgia, he may enter and 
form the acquaintance of an obscure, red-headed, freckeled-face 
boy, who was ushered upon the stage of life during the tem- 
pestuous days of political excitement, just preceding the Civil 
War, and whose life career seemed shaped by destiny to be not 
unlike the years of his early existence. 

Through the misfortunes of war he became a victim of pov- 

‘erty and, therefore, learned early in life to battle against ad- 
versity. In these contests he was not always victorious— 
although sometimes beaten to the ground—yet, he never sur- 
rendered. 

Penniless and without friends to aid him, he was driven 
from college at the end of his sophomore year. As the principal 
of a country school he accumulated sufficient funds that he 
might have returned to college and completed his education, 
but domestic complications were then to be considered. It had 
become a choice between the completion of a college education 
and the care of parents crushed by poverty in their declining 
years. He did not hesitate to choose, and, as was so charac- 
teristic of his nature, he pursued the most honorable course. 
This he did, however, without relaxation of private study, By 
industrious reading at nights, and other spare moments, he 
was soon enabled to pass the bar examination and enter upon 
the practice of law. By the end of the second year his earnings 
were such that he arranged to purchase the dilapidated farm 
from which the misfortunes of war had driven the family. 

The parents were once more comfortable and happy; for a 
time at least, fortune seemed to smile upon him. The ability of 
the young barrister was soon recognized—he became one of the 
leading lawyers of his section, and honors were in his reach. 

He first became a member of the Georgia Legislature and 
served with distinction. His election to Congress followed. 
Serving in this body he secured the first appropriation for 
rural free delivery of mail, and rendered other valuable service 
to the country; but, casting his lot with the new People’s Party, 
he was defeated for reelection at the end of his first term. 
Political reverse, after reverse, followed, and for a time he 
seemed to have met his political Waterloo. 

He returned to the practice of law and was soon regarded 
not only one of the most profound lawyers of the State, but 
also as one of its greatest forensic orators and successful advo- 
cates. His professional services were sought in every section 
of the State, and his clients extended from the mountains to 
the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I may have reached that age in life which in- 
clines my mind to magnify the happenings of youth, but if my 
judgment is not in error, the man whose memory we commemo- 
rate to-day was, when in his prime, one of the greatest trial 
lawyers I ever saw at the bar. His fortune grew with the passing 
years, but his professional success—phenomenal as it was— 
did not seem to satisfy nor to compensate his restless mind for 
the political reverse and disappointment which had come to 
him. Even thus, while fortune smiled, he determined to retire 
from both politics and the law and devote himself to literature, 
Upon his accomplishments in this field rests the most enduring 
achievement of his many-sided career. 

One's contemporaries are not always best qualified to judge 
as to his merits. We of to-day may be swayed by affection, or 
biased by prejudice, but the historian of to-morrow will have 
a clear vision of the past and should render unerring judgment. 
I have no doubt that when the record of Senator Watson has 
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stars in the constellations of the universe. His keen intellect, 
retentive memory, and love for information, combined with a 
eapacity for study and reflection, made him an “ intellectual 
ocean whose waves beat upon almost every shore of thought.” 

His numerous writings proclaim his genius, but his Life 
of Napoleon and his Story of France combine historical re- 
search and knowledge with such literary ability as to entitle 
him to a place of high rank among the best authors of the 
century. 

So far as the obtaining and the retention of office is concerned 
he may not be considered a practical politician, though it must 
be admitted that when selected by the Democratic Party he 
served with signal ability in the legislature of his own State 
and in both Houses of the United States Congress. In addition 
to this he was twice the nominee of the People’s Party—once 
for President and once for Vice President. Returning to the 
Democratic Party he again became a candidate for President, 
and was afterwards elected to the Senate of the United States, 
in which position he died. Even those who may assert him to 
have been an impractical politician must admit that for more 
than a quarter of a century he so dominated the political for- 
tunes of others that he made and unmade both State and Fed- 
eral officials. 

All forms of oppression were abhorrent to his nature. He 
hated corruption whether in church or state, and with the 
heart of a crusader he attacked always where he suspected its 
existence. Senator Warson had the courage of his convictions. 
He never hesitated to approve what he considered right, or to 
denounce what he believed was wrong. In speech and writings, 
at times, he was caustic, but in personality he was pleasing, and 
in emotion always generous. 

The plan of Christian salvation teaches sacrifice. Senator 
Warson’s life was one of self-sacrifice. Is a life void of sacri- 
fice worth the living? Were the accomplishments worth the 
price he paid? Ask those who best knew him; ask those who 
best knew the great work he did; ask those who were with the 
funeral party; those who saw the crowded stations between 
Washington and Thomson; ask those who saw the thousands 
of sad-faced men and women from every walk of life, and from 
every section of our country, who thronged the streets of his 
home town in the hope of catching a last grimpse of their 
fallen chief, and to pay a simple tribute of respect to his 
memory, and they will answer—yes. No greater tribute of love, 
no greater inspiration for public service was ever witnessed. 

Senator Watson, at an early age, was happily married. His 
gentle wife survives him. A son and a daughter came to bless 
his home, but the death angel kissed them into eternal sleep 
years ago. This masterful intellect, with all its abiding faith, 
could never understand why such crushing grief should come 
to him, but let us hope—let us belieye—that to him the mystery 
has been revealed; that father, son, and daughter have joined 
in a happy reunion on the golden shore of eternal life where 
there are no sacrifices to be made, or disappointments to be 
endured. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it is a mournful pleasure to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute to the life and char- 
acter of the lamented THOMAS E. Warsox, who was represent- 
ing his native State and mine in the upper branch of Congress 
when death cut short his brilliant career, 

Others may have been in more intimate touch with the 
eminent Georgian than was my privilege; others may be more 
eloquent in eulogizing his public service and personal virtues, 
but I dare say none had more admiration for his brilliant 
attainments nor could appraise his worth more fairly. 

Residing in opposite extremes of the great State which gave 
us birth, personal contact with Mr. Watson was necessarily 
limited by distance and by the fhfrequent occasions when asso- 
ciation was made convenient or practicable; but after he came 
to Washington, we were often together in conference over mat- 
ters of legislation and other questions in which we were 
mutually interested. Upon these occasions I never failed to 
enlist his sympathetic interest and cooperation. I was thus 
afforded an opportunity to study at close range the human side 
of the man and found him not the least stilted or impulsive 
either in manner or speech, but a most charming companion, 
and moreover a safe adviser when his advice was sought. One 
could not fail to be impressed by his earnestness, his sincerity, 
howsoever one might withhold approval of his views upon 
some public questions, as I sometimes did, yet always with a 
lingering admiration for his plausible logic and his unwayering 
sturdiness of purpose. He seemed never to forget anything he 
had heard or read and was as familiar with the history of his 


‘ 
own country and that of the nations of the werld as with his 
alphabet. 

J venture to assert he had the confidence, devotion, and loy- 
alty of a band of adherents never enjoyed by any man in public 
life in Georgia. 

Often caricatured by his critics as a many-sided man—vitri- 
olie and unrelenting in his bitter moods, and at other times 
emotional and tender as a child—he was an enigma to friend 
and enemy alike. It was my pleasure to know only the better 
side of his nature. If he had a worse side, it was not re- 
vealed in my intercourse with him. If he attained eminence 
as a publicist, he was even more distinguished in the world of 
letters, his literary productions ranking with those of the most 
seholarly writers and most profound thinkers of his time. His 
flaming genius, his wonderful grasp of a subject, his capacity to 
get the pith and substance of a proposition, his mastery of de- 
tails, marks him as a man among men, whom to know was to 
respect and admire. True, he may have had faults, both of 
temper and tongue—few among us have not—but with it all 
he will be acclaimed by impartial biographers as one of the 
outstanding figures in the affairs of his State and Nation. 

Sometime the secrets of this mystery called death we may 
know; and when our departed friend turned to the silent and 
unknown future, let us believe he could rely with unfaltering 
faith upon that most impressive and momentous assurance ever 
delivered to the sons of men 

He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” 

Mr. Speaker, some of our colleagues are unavoidably detained 
at their hemes in Georgia, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be permitted to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
There was no objection. 


Mr. LOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity of paying 
a sincere, if humble, personal tribute to the late Senator 
Watson, I enjoyed only a very slight acquaintance with the 
Senator, although, in common with the American people, I had 
long heard and known of him before I came to Washington. I 
took early opportunity to seek out the Senator and gain his 
acquaintanee. In my State, among my people, as among the 
American people generally, Senator Warson was regarded as 
having those qualities which always command admiration from 
the American people. He had a high degree of intelligence, he 
had complete and absolute honesty of purpose, and he had cour- 
age, morally and physically, of the very highest order. 
In my campaign last summer there was injected as an issue 
a measure now pending in the American Congress. I was op- 
to the measure. I had been written to about it by many 
constituents, and I had said that the measure was in committee, 
that I would give it careful consideration and earnest atten- 
tion, as I was asked to do, and that when it came upon the 
floor of Congress, if I could vote for it I would do so. Senator 
Watson had been written to about that measure, and he re- 
plied in an editorial in the Columbia Sentinel, his newspaper, 
in which he said to his people he thought the measure was abso- 
lutely wrong, that it was destructive of the rights of the States, 
and he wrote against it in the most able way. My constituents 
were not satisfied that I should discuss that measure on the floor 
of Congress when it eame up for consideration and insisted that 
I must state as to how I should vote upon it. I then said that 
if that was the ease, I was against the measure, and that I 
would do everything in my power to prevent its becoming a law. 
When I went out through my district in South Carolina from 
stump to stump I read that editorial to those people, and I 
say now to his eolleagues from Georgia that I believe in the 
rural districts of South Carolma he was as much beloved and 
as highly thought of and commanded as mueh respect as he 
did in his native State of Georgia. I read that editorial to 
my people, and everywhere I went they believed that if Tox 
Watson was against that measure, if he had looked into it 
and considered it and believed it not to the interest of the 
South and the southern people whom he loved se much, it 
could not be good, it could not be entitled to their support. 
When the ballots were counted and I was elected I felt that 
I was under personal obligation to that able, splendid, Georgia 
Senator. It had been my intention to go to him personally and 
express to him my gratitude for what I considered he had done 
for me, but Hke many other things we put off, I did not have 
opportunity to avail myself of that pleasure. I was shocked 
when I saw that he had passed away, and when I heard that 
these ceremonies were to be held to-day I felt that it was my 
duty as a man to come here and to pay this humble tribute to 
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his memory. It is absolutely sincere, it comes from the bottom 
of my heart, and if in the mysterious workings of Providence, 
in the unfathomable wisdom of God Almighty, it may be 
possible for that distinguished Senator to hear what I have to 
say to-day, he knows that I thank him for what I consider he 
did for me and for my people. 


Mr. WISH. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled to-day for the 
purpose of paying tribute to a great Georgian. When the an- 
nouncement of the death of Senator Watson reached his native 
State, thousands were bowed down in grief; everywhere the 
expression was heard, “ We have lost one of our greatest men.” 

The storms began to break early in his life. Born in the 
year 1856, just before the Civil War, in fairly good circum- 
stances financially, he was, on account of the war and financial 
reverses, early thrown on his own resources, and here doubtless 


‘began the experiences which decided his destiny and mission in 


life. He knew what it meant to work on a farm for very 
small wages; to teach a country school; to walk to and from 
a country lawyer’s office, carrying his lunch with him; to have 
few of the real necessities of life; to have a longing ambition 
for an education and no means by which to gratify it. 

He succeeded in having two years in college, and was forced, 
for financial reasons, to leave. He then taught school and 
studied law at night, under adverse circumstances, but with that 
indomitable will and courage which was characteristic of his 
whole life. 

All around him in his early manhood he saw poverty, dis- 
tress, an oppressed and downtrodden people. Doubtless these 
things had a great deal to do with his future life, devoted to 
the interests of the poor, the weak, the needy, the helpless, the 
oppressed. It was said of him by one who knew him well: “ By 
choice, by education, by inheritance, by environment, Watson 
was the uncontrolled and uncontrollable tribune of the people. 
Born to dare for the people; to lead the people; to conquer 
for the people; and to die in the arms of popular love and 
righteousness.” 

His career was one of trial and struggle, of failure and suc- 
cess, of disappointment and achievement—all, as he believed, 
for the people and for the people’s good. No storm ever turned 
back the onward feet of this man. No denial or disaster ever 
quenched the burning flame of his ambition. His disappoint- 
ments were many. He often felt that he was mistreated, mis- 
judged, misrepresented. I have no doubt he was. Yet he never 
sweryed from the course he had selected. 

He served one term in Congress. During that brief period 
he left his impress upon legislation of great benefit to that 
class of people to whom he had consecrated his life and his 
talents ; in fact, to the benefit of all the people. 

He was a candidate for reelection. It was one of the bitterest 
campaigns ever waged in Georgia. Enmities were engendered 
which were never completely healed; divisions among the peo- 
ple of his district which still exist to a large extent. It was 
and is still thought that he was elected by a majority of the 
qualified voters of the district, but he never obtained the cer- 
tifieate and was never seated. This he doubtless felt keenly. 
Who would not? It changed his entire course, but not the de- 
termination to carry on his work as he eonceived it, in the 
Interest of the people of his State. He simply pursued another 
but more enduring course, and one which brought to him his 
greatest fame and reputation—that.of an historian. To this 
we are indebted for his “Life of Napoleon,” his “Story of 
France,” The Life and Times of Andrew Jackson,” The Life 
of Thomas Jefferson,” “ Bethany, a Study and Story of the Old 
South,” and his writings as an editor, in all of which was 
clearly shown his great storehouse of knowledge and ability, | 
and through all of which, as I study his life, runs the one 
predominating thought and purpose, that he might be of serv-' 
ice to those unable to help themselves, to serve humanity. 

He was a great lawyer. It was necessary to hear him to fully 
realize his ability. As an advocate before a jury he had no 
equal. He was recognized as one of the best lawyers of his time. 

There was another side to his life with which the public 
was not so well acquainted. He had strong, devoted friends 
and bitter enemies. He never shunned battle, and yet he was 
in his social life kind and tender, a gentleman, truly, of the 
old school. Judging from his writings, his thoughts turned 
often to the real things of life and the hereafter. May I 
here quote from an article denominated The Late”? 


Who are “The Late”? They are men who have acted their part 
and have left the stage. TE are the dead, 

I look over the list of “The Late”, and I read the name of one 
Was he my foe? Was there enmity between us? 
beg and worthless the feud now appears. My passion 
is all gone. is white hand seems to wave me a flag of truce. Death 
obliterates his faulte (if indeed they were his faults and not my 
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rejudices), and I recall whatever was manly and strong and admirable 

n him. I review our differences, mourn over the estrangement, and 

rieve that malice ever arose between us. The way is so short, the time 

‘or joy so brief, human ills of the inevitable sort so 5 that 
0 


it seems to me now a supreme pity that we willfully added the 
thorns which beset our journey. 

Reader, some day our names will go into the columns of “ The 
Late.“ The list is there and our names will be written into the 
blank, after a while. . 

To us it will not matter at all what the world may think, or may 
say when it reads our names in the list. We will be at rest then— 
so far as the world is concerned. Love can not reach us—nor malice, 
thank God! Misconstruction, envy, hatred, can hurt us no more. It 
matters not what the world will say, except in so far as the world 
speaks the truth. 

While we lived, the false may have worked us enormous harm, It 
can never harm us again. The true will reign supreme. 

How true are these words to-day. How short life is, and how 
foolish for one man to judge another harshly and go through 
life with envy, hatred, and malice against his fellow man. 

He also had a high and exalted ideal of life itself. The only 
life that is worth the while of any man. Let him speak: 

What, truly, is the life worth living? 

It is to cultivate, expand, energize, and consecrate all that is best 
within you; to search for Truth and Right and to lay your willing 
sword at their feet; to combat all shams and hypocricies and super- 
stitions and frauds and errors and oppressions; to love the best in- 
terests of your fellow man and to put your whole heart in the struggle 
for his advancement, in spite of his own cruel hatred and persecutions, 

What though this life condemns you to unrequited labor, unap- 
preciated effort, the ingratitude which cuts like a knife, and the mis- 


representation which chills worse than the wintry wind? All this ig 


outward, temporary, 3 the mere passing of the fleeting 
clouds, nothing more than incidental discords on the great harp of life. 
Things like these wound, Inflict a. sadden the soul somewhat, but 
they do not 8 the course of the vessel nor make coward of him 
who stands sturdily at the wheel steering through the night by the 
everlasting stars. 

The life which is worth living has not always led to ease, worldly 
success, happiness, and earthly honor. 

Too often the man who consecrates himself to the nobler pur 
has been what the world called a failu has been led away into 
No and A pitiless foes, has died at the stake amid tortures, * * * 

have fought a good fight. Never once did I lower my fiag. To 
the right, as God gave me to see it, I was always true. Not once did 
I bend the knee to the Wrong: consciously. 

All my life I fought for the betterment of humanity. Here are the 
scars to show it. Defeat has rolled over me, but not dishonor. 

To no man or woman have I knowingly done hurt; if I have not 
done some good, it is not because I failed to try. 

On millions of my fellow men I found the chains of bondage more 
galling than slavery ; I did my utmost to show them how to be free. 

Millions I found el naked, homeless; I did my best to point 
the way out of poverty into plenty. * * >» 

Yea! I have fought a good fight. Here are the wounds. No white 
flag flew over my citadel. It held out to the last. 

oneliness pained but did not subdue me; persecution saddened but 
did not conquer me; friends deserted me and foes multiplied, but I 
was not utterly cast down. The sacred torch of human progress I 
held aloft, even as better men had done in the ages of the past. 

Its light will not fail. Others will seize upon it and r it on. 
Some day the night will pass, and the human race will no longer 
grope in the gloom. 

In that my faith is strong. For that 1 have never ceased to watch 
and pray and work. 

And now my part is done. The shadows gather about me—but I 
am not afraid. e voices from the darkness call for me—and without 
regret I go. 

Beautiful language. High conception of the true and only 
life worth while. He undertook to fulfill that life according 
to his own convictions and in his own way so far as mortal 
man could, I am glad to quote his words here, for someone 
floundering around on the stormy sea of life may see it and 
gain new courage to fight on to the end. 

He is dead, but his works still live and will grow in splendor 
as the days go by, and his life work judged without passion and 
prejudice, remembering the good he has done for humanity. 

The passing away of a man of such ability and power was a 
loss to the Nation and to his own State and to that large class 
of people everywhere who trusted and followed him for so 
many years, through sunshine and shadow, through victory and 


defeat, even unto death. 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, when a very small boy I 
read of Tom Watson and longed for the time when I might 
see him and hear him speak. When the first opportunity pre- 
sented itself I was delighted and heard him make a most 
eloquent and masterful argument in behalf of the South. 

I later heard him make a great speech of a political nature 
in my home town of Douglas, Ga., and heard him next after 
he came to the Senate. One of my dreams as a boy was to 
see and hear some of the great men of the Nation. My fondest 
dreams have been fully realized by my being permitted to 
serve with them here in the Congress. Senator WATSON came 
to the Senate with more information than most Senators ever 
acquire and was recognized at once as one of the very best 
informed men in that august body. 

His speeches were eloquent, logical, and persuasive in the 
extreme and always received the closest attention from those 
who differed with him as well as from those who agreed with 


him. Friend and foe admired his great information, his most 
excellent language, and his matchless eloquence. Even when 
a sick man, and scarcely able to stand, he ofttimes soared into 
the ethereal realm of eloquence and argued his cause with a 
force that appeared to be more than human. 

To him, Thomas Jefferson was the ideal statesman. It is 
quite a coincidence that Senator Watson, the great scholar and 
writer, should in many physical respects so closely resemble 
the great scholar and writer who wrote our Declaration of 
Independence. Very near the seat which Senator WATSON 
occupied in the Senate there hangs in the corridor of the 
Capitol a picture of Thomas Jefferson which is also a splendid 
picture of Senator Watson. While walking near this picture 
one day with Senator Warson, I said, “ Senator, that picture 
of Thomas Jefferson is also a good picture of you.” Senator 
Watson smiled and replied, “ Judge LANKFORD, several others 
have told me the same thing.” 

Senator Watson was a hard worker. His service in the 
Senate was very probably shortened by his working here when 
most men, sick as he was, would have left off work altogether. 
Senator Warsox was active on the floor of the Senate the 
last day of the last regular session of Congress. This was 
four days before he died. Early in this his last day's service 
in the Senate he said: 

I beg to make in one sentence th 
reached on the question as to VVV “he 
soldiers’ bonus bill should be overridden, I was struggling between 
life and death with asthma and had no chance to arrange a pair or 
fo | Sate. Had I been present I would have voted to override that 

The silvery voice of Senator Watson, which had been heard 
so often in behalf of the common people and which voice was 
so soon to be hushed by death, was the last voice to be heard 
in the proceedings of the Senate before final adjournment. 
His last words were against high-handed oppression and in 
behalf of some suffering, struggling miners and their families. 
He submitted and had printed in the Recorp several letters 
and clippings showing that some mine owners in Pennsylvania 
were unjustly turning some men, women, and children out 
of their homes. Senator Watson was on duty to the last 
“ faithful to the end.“ ‘ 

Senator Watson loved the South and was ever ready to de- 
fend her and her people. On the 18th day of July, 1921, I 
heard him during a speech in the Senate make a most splendid 
reference to Gen. Robert E. Lee and to the Confederate soldiers 
buried in the cemetery at Arlington. He said: 

You go out to Arlington, once the ho 
as Theodore Roosevelt maid, was the haven 55 r 
the greatest soldier that our race ever produced, asleep in marble 
at Lexington, beside him the most splended of human swords— 
sleeping in marble at Lexington but living yet. Go to Arlington, and 
from the very time you enter the tes you are reminded, not of 
civilians but of heroes who fought battles on land and sea, which 
they thought were righteous, on the one side and on the other. Years 
ago it had been the custom there, Mr. President, to strew flowers only 
upon the Union graves. The men who had worn the aay slept 

8 


beneath the sod with no roses and no lilies an 

thee ares. 24 2 d no garlands upon 
t thus happened on one Memorial Day that all th 

soldiers were Bevis e decorated with flowera: as 8 

our friends of the North; and the southern graves of the Rebels,” if 

you please, had no flowers. During the night there came up out of 

the west the voice of the storm, the thunder rolled and the wind blew, 

and when the morning sun rose Providence had lifted those flowers 

poa part os them rested impartially upon the graves of the Con- 
erate dead. 


Mr. Speaker, it is impossible to describe the eloquence of 
Senator Warson or his wonderful power as a speaker. One 
of the best articles along this line was in the Observer, con- 
cerning a speech delivered by Mr. Watson, at Newton, N. C., 
October 3, 1904. From this article is the following quotation: 


Mr. Tuomas E. WATSON is not fairly represented in the pictures of 
him. He is not a large man, but of good Proportions. e is well 
groomed and wears his clothes well. is face is full of healthful 
color. His jaws fit together firmly, and his sensitive red lips are 
expressive. Ile has that cut of nostril, thin and shapely, which some- 
times means pride and always courage. His brownish yellow hair is 
thick and shocks over his forehead when he speaks, His eye is lar, 
and es and when he smiles the lower lid comes up and half 
conceals 

He stood here to-day and spoke for an hour and a half, extempora- 
neously, and his language was classic and his thought as clear as 
sunshine. He is not a strenuous speaker, but the most persuasive, the 
most engaging and entertaining that I have ever heard, 


The newspaper after quoting extensively from Mr. Warrson’s 
speech said: 


Mr. WarTson dwelt on the race 11 His face wore a winnin 
smile, His voice has a subtle Eas ity, suggesting reserve power; an 
when he let it fall at his periods, there was something in it so sweet, 
80 persuasive, that ~~ can understand it only when you hear it, 
It seemed that he had extended his personality to his audience, While 
he was discussing straight political topics, making no effort at pathos 
or eloquence, I saw hundreds of eyes swimming in tears from no 
other cause than the mental excitement. I never saw people listen 
in this rapt way before. The little, quiet-mannered man stood there, 
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making a few gestures, not 
not a hint of perspiration 
the calmness of strength. 


The Observer again quoted from Mr. Warsox's speech at 
length and then used the following quotation with the fol- 
lowing comments: 


When I (Mr. Watson) stood up in Congress and advocated that the 

mails should be distributed to the country people I was laughed at. 

40,000 men are employed in the rural-free delivery of mail, 

and $26,000,000 expended. have offered to give $1, d I'm 

able to do it, thank God—to anyone who will show that I am not the 
originator of the rural-free delivery of mails. 

He cited the Concressionat Recorp for February 17, 1893. 
No one can understand how impressive it was when he said, 
concluding this subject: 

After I had been counted out and was not to be a Congressman any 
more, I remembered you; and now, since you have the opportunity, 
are you going to remember me? 

He said this with his hands outstretched to the people. The 
beauty of it all was in the way in which it was said and done. 
There was not a ripple of applause, but tears were on many a 
cheek, It was the man’s wonderful presence. 

That was a splendid flight of oratory on the employment of 
children in factories. Now the South, with all its chivalry and 
humanity, winks at this thing, and the North, protecting its own 
children by statute, invests its capital in southern mills, where 
it can employ southern children. 

“And we bow down to the Christ who loved little children, and have 
been taught to love Him because He cared for the helpless.” 

The scene at the close of this speech was remarkable, The people 
crowded about WATSON to shake his hand, and many of them were cry- 

. There was no reason why should be so moved, except that it 
was in the air. I have heard Bryan, Gunsaulus, the Dixons, and other 
great speakers, but this beat the band. 

Several years ago John Temple Graves, in the Georgian, paid 
a most beautiful tribute to Senator Warson. Among other 
things he said, speaking of Senator WATSON : 

The publicist remains, leader of lost causes, focal of faction, and cen- 
ter of economic storms. He has fought his brave battle, with unbroken 
courage and with unfailing eloquence, to the armed armistice or to the 
predestined end. He has rebuked temptation, refused every compromise 
of principle, turned his back upon the ttering mises of office which 
were set for his return to the rank of the do ant faction, and with 
a consistency, pledged in sacrifice and maintained in heroic isolation, 
he has kept the faith of his advocacies and followed his convictions to 
successive stakes of martyrdom. 

Through loneliness, misunderstanding, and misrepresentation, Tom 
Warsow has not faltered in fidelity to the cause and the people adopted 
as his own twelve ago. 

And he has ra won, Never but once in his battle-scarred career 
has victory cate 
trinm t field. 


eften raising his voice to a high pitch, 
about him, but his very calmness was 


has been conceded, and his splendid courage has 
But by the world’s standards 
be must be measured as a defeated 


ten 
and tient l honesty the strong con- 


stone—wor out in solitude 
victions of his faith, goes forth with high courage and heroic to 
fight. Great odds are piled against him. nder stabs his name; 


scornful ridicule assails ; hi 
away ; comrades turn traitors in a night; bitterness blurs bis battles; 


in darkness and defeat, has 
work across the sea—worked 


his 
eople persuaded so often to defeat him and den aking at 
las his warning was the 


safety of the State. 


Senator Watson had many noble virtues which made him a 
great power in his State and Nation. One of his greatest vir- 
tues was his great love of people. He loved the folks and the 
folks loved him. No man without this great love could have 
spoken or written as he did. There is nothing in all literature 
truer or prettier than Senator Warson’s tribute to the country 
wife. 

I told Senator Warson one day that I wanted his permission 
to have this most splendid tribute printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so I could mail it to the good people of my district. 
He said he would be glad for this to be done, Neither of us 
then thought he would die so soon and that I would use it as 
part of a memorial address on his life and service. I told 
Senator Watson that his tribute to the country wife was ap- 
preciated very much by me, as it was such an accurate descrip- 
tion of my own dear mother who has been dead these 18 years, 
He said he had his own mother in mind when he wrote it. 

It is a most splendid description of thousands of good women 
in our country. No man without the greatest of love for the 
mothers of our Nation could have written it. Let me read it 
to you: 

There are thousands of devoted and arain admirable wives and 


mothers in our c in eur towns, and in our and it gives 
me pleasure and pride to testify to the fact; but if you ask me to 


to the home of the true wife and the true mother, one who 
entirely in the existence of her husband and children, 
one who is the first to rise in the morning, and the last to retire at 


carry 
loses 


night, one who is always at her post of duty, and the one who carries 

n her shoulders the burdens of both husband and children, one 
who is keeper of the household and the good angel of it, utterly 
unselfish, happy in making others happy, with no thought of fashion- 
9 perfectly content in quiet home life in which she does 
nobody harm and everybody much good, taking as many thorns as she 
can from the 8 of ber husband and strewing it with as many 
roses as possible, strengthening him by her inspiration as he 
forward to fight the battle of Tite, 8 the guay upon which 
he rests his head when he comes home, y rearing the boys 
and girls who will in turn go away from the door some day for 
last time—the boy to become a good soldier in life's continuous war- 
fare, and the girl to become some ardent suitor's wife and to be to 
him what her mother has been to her father; and who, when all toils 
are done and her strength is departing, will sit calmly in the door- 
way, watching the setting sun, with a serene smile upon her face, and 
never a in her heart—ask me to find where this woman lives, 
ae EI EEDE a TO pO ana ar EEU ENE a caw hry cea ret mags 
country. 


Senator Watson loved the country folks and they loved him. 
There is no prettier or truer tribute to the farmer in literature 
than Senator Warson’s “Planting Corn.” The picture is so 
true of life. I can see my father now in the “Old Bay Field” 
plowing and us children dropping corn. It Is a true picture of 
neo of farmers and their children planting corn. Here 

t is: 
The bluebird was out to-day; out in his blossiest plumage, his throat 


gurgling with song. 
‘or the sunlight was warm and radiant in all the South, and the 
—.— of spring had laid its benediction on every field and hedge and 


‘orest. 
The smell of newly powered ground mingled with the subtle incense 
of the yellow = from every orchard a shower of the blos- 
soms of peach and apple and yo was wafted into the yard and bu 

— on the eaves and in piazzas of the old homestead— the old 
and faded homestead. 


Was there a cloud in all the sky? Not one, not one. 

“ Gee! Mule!!!“ 

“Dad blast your hide, why don't you ances Lin 

“ Co-whack goes the plowline on the back of the patient mule—the 
—— i BY of mortgages, “ time price” accounts, and the family 
credit, generally. 

Down the furrow, and up the furrow, down to the woods, and up to 
the fence—there they go, the sturdy plowman and his much-enduring 
but indispensable mule. 

For the poplar leaves are now as big as squirrel-ears, and it's time 
to plant corn.” 

moves the plowman, steady as a clock. silent and reflective. 

Right after him comes the corn-dropper, aropping corn. 

The grains fairly chink as the bare feet of the corn-dropper h 
past; and before the corn has well cuddled itself imto the shoe-h 
of the plowman’s track, down comes the hoe of the “coverer” and 
then the seeds pass into the portals of the great unknown; the unknown 
of burial and of life renewed, 

Pee from the thicket near at hand the royal redbird makes note 
of what going on, nor is the thrasher blind to the progress of the 
corn dro . And seated with calm but watchful dignity on tha 
ee iP ne in the thicket is the melancholy crow, sharpening his appe- 
tite with all the anticipated pleasures of simple larceny. 

The mockingbird circles and swoops from tree to tree, and in his 
matchless bursts of varied song no cadance is wanting, no melody 


missed. 

The hum of the bees is in the air; white butterflles, like snowflakes, 
fall down the light and lazily float away. 

The robin lingers about the china tree, and the bluejay, lifting his 
plumed krontlet, picks a quarrel with every feathered acquaintance, 
and noisily asserts bis grievances. 

The joree has dived deeper into the thicket, and the festive sapsucker, 
he of the scarlet crest, begins to come to the front, inquisitive as to the 
location of the bugs and worms. 

On such a day, h a cloudless, radiant, flower-sweetened day, the 
horseman slackens the rein as ke rides thro lanes and quiet fields, 
and he dares to dream that the children of God once loved each other. 

On such a day one may dream that the time might come when they 
would de so 

Rein in and stop, here on this high hill. Look north, look eas' 
where the sun rises, look south, look west, where the sun sets—on 
sides the steady mule, the steady plowman, and the children dropping 


corn. 

Close the eye a moment and look at hee fancy guna: Every 
neld in Georgia is there, every field in South is there. And in 
each the figures are the same the steady mule and the steady man 
and the pattering feet of the children dropping corn. 

In these furrows lies the food of the Republic; on these fields depend 
life and health and happiness. $ 

Halt those children, aud see how the cheek of the world would 
blanche at the thought of ne. 

Paralyze that plowman—and see how national bankruptcy would 
shatter every city in the Union. 

Dropping corn! A simple thing, you say. 

And yet, as those white seeds rattle down to the sod and hide away 
for a season, it needs no peculiar strength of fancy to see a Jacob's 
ladder crowded with ascending blessings. 

Scornfully, the railroad king would glance at these small teams in 
each small field; yet check those corndroppers and his cars would rot 
on the road and rust would devour the engines in the roundhouse. The 
banker would ride through those fields thinking only of his hoarded | 
millions, nor would he ever startle himself with the thought that his 
millions would melt away in mist, were those tiny hands never more 
to be found dropping corn. The bondholder, proud in all the security ' 
of the untaxed receiver of other people's taxes, would see in these 
fields merely the industry from which he gathers tribute; it would | 
never dawn on his mind that, without the opening of furrows 
and the hurrying army of children dropping corn, his bond wouldn't 
de worth the paper it is written on. 

Great is the might of this Republic !—great In its schools, churches, 
courts, legislatures; great in its towns and cities; great in its com- 
merce; great in its manufactures; great in its colossal wealth, 
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But sweep from under it all these worn and wasted fields, strike 
into idleness or death the plowman, his wife and his child, and what 
becomes of the ee structure whose foundation is his flelds? 

Halt the food growers, and what becomes of your gold and its 
“intrinsic value?’ 

How much of your gold can you eat? 

How many of your diamonds will answer the need of a loaf? 


But enough. 
It is time to ride down the mu The tinkie of the cowbell follows 
ome. 


the sin sun—both on the wa 
g ought, I ride homeward, thinking of 


So, with many an unspoken 
‘those who plant the corn. 

And ‘indeed would be the heart that, knowing what these people 
do and bear and suffer, yet would not fashion this prayer to the favored 
of the Republic: 0 rulers, la ers, sol , judges, bankers, 
merchants, editors, lawyers, doctors, 1 bondholders! Be not 
so unmindtful of the toil and misery of those who feed you!” 

I never knew how much the people of Georgia ‘and of the 
Nation loved Senator Warson until his death. Millions loved 
him who had seen and heard him. They loved him best for 
they knew him best. Millions loved him who had never seen 
or heard him, but only knew of his great service to mankind. 
All were filled with real grief. They could not fully realize 
that he was gone and that no more would he be heard for 
them and theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most solemn occasions of my life was 
when a few of his best friends and I, the night following his 
death, when all the rest of the world was quiet and seemed 
asleep, stood with bowed heads by his casket and looked into 
his upturned pale face. It seemed that those lips were ready 
to speak again and his face ready to glow again with the sym- 
pathetic radiance of life. But then I said, no it will not be so. 
He is dead, but he shall live again. He shall live in the 
memory of a grateful people as long as the human voice shall 
sing the praises of men. He shall live again beyond the stars. 

The next day we started for Georgia to consign ‘his body to 
mother earth in the State he loved so well. The deepest grief 
was everywhere. Thousands of people with ‘bowed heads 
watched the funeral train as it passed. In Georgia there was 
a mightly multitude waiting to get a last glimpse of the man 
they loved so well. The very deepest grief was evident every- 
where. By words and tears thousands of people evidenced the 
devotion of the people of Georgia and the Nation to the man 
who was being laid to rest. 

Mr. Speaker, I am to-day, as a part of my eulogy on the life 
of Senator Watson, reading in whole or in part a very few of 
his most excellent writings. Instead of trying to write a 
memorial of him I am pointing you to some of the monuments 
of which he is the author and finisher. He wrote his own 
memorials, which are imperishable. 

Mr. Speaker, there are scenes in nature which the artist 
can not paint, and there are thoughts within the human breast 
which we can not express. The artist can not fully paint a 
picture of Niagara, the Yellowstone, the Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, or of the starry heavens. You ask me to tell you of a 
mother’s love and I am dumb, I can not. I can only take you 
to where a child is suffering and let you see for yourself 
the anxiety, the pain, the suffering of the mother, and then 
you know dimly what a mother’s love encompasses. You ask 
me to tell you of the beauties of nature. All I can do is to 
point to the wonderful works of nature by day and at night 
point toward the starry heavens. “The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” ‘So 
it is with the achievements and writings of Senator WATSON. 
I can not tell you of them, I can-only point to.a few passages 
from his almost ‘unlimited writings. To read his wonderful 
works is to live a new life in the garden of the world’s best 
literature. 

A new year has begun, my colleagues, since we saw Senator 
Warson’s body lowered into the grave at Thomson, Ga. Let 
us, the living, now read Senator Warson’s own prayer to 
Father Time as he felt the leading hand, and may we, in 
memory of our deceased friend, from our hearts utter the same 
prayer: 

Oh, Father Time! We tremble as we feel you leading us toward 
the door of the New Year. Beyond that portal we can not see, and 
we dread it—as children dread the dark. 

Deal gently with us in the New Year, Father Time. 

Erari us strength to bear the cross—for we know that we must 

r 

Give us courage for the battle, for we know that we must fight it. 

Give us patience to endure, for we know that we shall need it. 

Give us charity that thinks no evil, and which will stretch forth 
the helpful hand to lift our weaker brother out of the mire, rather 
than the cruel scorn which passes him by or thrusts him further down. 

Give us faith in the right which no defeat can disturb, and no dis- 
couragement undermine. 

Give us the love of truth which no temptation can seduce and no 
menace can intimidate. 

Give us the fortitude which, through the cloud and the gloom and 
sorrow of apparent failure, can ‘see the distant pinnacles upon which 
the everlasting sunlight rests. 


Give us the pride which suffers no contamination, no compromise 
| of self-respect, no willful desertion of honest conviction, 


Give us the purpose that never turns and the hope that never dies, 
And, Father Time, should the New Year, into which you are taking us, 
have upon its calendar that day in which the few that love us 8 
be bowed down in sackcloth and ashes, let that day, like all other days, 
find us on duty—faithful to the end. 

Senator Warson died as he had wished and prayed to die. 
“on duty—faithful to the end.“ He was not afraid to die. He 
had an abiding faith which lifted him ‘to the highest heavens 
of thought in this life and made him “glad to go” to that 
better land when he heard the call. Listen while I read from 
his own words how he felt about the efforts of mortal man, 
about a “loftier life,” and about future estate of the human 
race: 

Not quite can the painter's art transfer to canvas the beautiful 
scene which dwells in his mind. 

Then whence came that beauty which is too perfect to ‘be reproduced 
‘by human skill? 
uite ean the great composer put into melodious notes those 

that enraptured his soul. 

Then whence came those harmonies, those celestial airs which 

yet somewhat eluded, the divine genius of Handel and Bee- 
thoven and Schubert and Mozart? 

Not quite ean the speaker or writer catch and cage, in spoken or 
written words, those sublime thoughts which came into his solitude, 
when all the outer world was still, and lifted his soul into a higher, 


purer, lovelier, diviner world. 

"The which carried him to the moun- 
upon all the world below? 

on that there must be somewhere 


is perfect Beauty, perfect Melody, perfect Truth, and 


fect 

From some better world must come these 
Some day it may be that the An 
the artist, will whisper to 
canvas all. Come with me.” And that which is best in 
him will be glad to go. 


Some day it be that the Spirit of Music, which has been the 
companion soul of the composer, will say, Sister spirit! Come away.“ 
twin souls will seek together world in which there is no 
ight the radiant thought that visits me here in my solitude 


may say to me 
“Tt is finished—Come.” And that which is best in me will be 
to go. 


things. 
„ Which has so long 
brush away. Turn 


To Senator Watson life was a battle in which he was fight- 
ing for the right. “ At Fifty” years of age he wrote: 

Give me the man who will live and die for bis ideals, who will sur- 
render no righteous tion without a 7 who will perish rather 
than pollute his so ! 
er—a thousand 
other, 


So I thought at twenty. So I think at fifty. I have the scars to 
— for it. And, like any other soldier of the wars, I am proud of 


m. 

Let the tide ebb—it must be so; let the daylight fade, it must be 
so—but this much any pe mortal can do, and should do: Hold 
aloft, to the very last, the banner of your creed; ‘fight for it as 
long as you can stand; and when you go down, let it be possible for 
you to say to those who love you: * a sword on my coffin; 
for I, also, was a soldier in the great struggle for humanity.” 


Mr. Speaker, I think that there is nothing im all literature 
better than Senator Warsox's Song of the Bar Room ” and his 
companion apostrophe, the “Wine Cup.” 

Listen to the“ Song of the Bar Room“: 


Alive, let us live. Where is Yesterday? Lost forever. Where’s 
To-morrow? It may never come. To-day is here. Within its fleeting 
hours runs the only certainty that yon'll ever know. ‘Come, eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die! 

The chains of self-restraint are galling—throw them off! The bur- 
den of duty is grievous—fiing it down! Tie cross of responsibility 
is crushing—let another ‘bear it! 

Live for yourself: Live for the now: Live for the lust of living. 

Drink! and forget dull care. Drink! and ease the heartache, Drink! 
and drown ‘the passion for the unattainable. 

See how men are drawn to me! My lights ‘blaze a brilliant wel- 
come; J am never too hot, nor too cold. Mirrored vanity smirks 
in my gilded ‘reflectors; and no one is ill at ease, in my Free-for-all 
Club. o sbrewish wife can tongue-lash . here; no peevish child 
annoy you with its cries, Leave to them the ugliness of your haggard 
home, and come unto me for comfort. Theirs, the cold and the gloom 
and the lonety yvigil—yours, the warmth and glow ond social Joy. 


Clink your glasses, men! Drink, again, Here's hopin k; 
well to toast here, where rm ders the trail to the grave pg: Te 
jolly; let the place ring with laughter; relate the newest story—the 


8 1 Bes — pictures = the 0815 

's tha ispute, angry oaths, a violent trel, the crash of 
overturned chairs, the gleam of steel, the flash ot wand, e stream of 
lifeblood, ‘the groans of dying men? 

Oh, well, it might have happened, anywhere. The hearts of mothers 
and fathers I wrench with in; the souls of wives I darken in woe. 
I smite the mansion, and there are wounds that gold can not salve; 
the hut I invade, and poverty sinks into deeper pits. 

I sow and I till, and I Nep where I sow, and my harvest—is what? 

Men so brutalized that of humanity is lost, save the physical 
shape—men reeking with moral filth, stony of heart, bestial vice— 
men who hear name of God with a wrathful stare, or a burst of 
scornful mirth; men listen to the death rattle of any victim of 
their greed or their lusts, without a sign of ‘pity. 

And the women, too! How can I fitly sing of the woman of my 
harvest time? Did you ever hear her laugh? It must be the favorite 
music of the damned. Did vou ever hear her ribald talk? The very 
sewers might shrink at bearing it — Have you ever heard her 
libidinous songs? Did you ever watch eyes—those defiant, mock- 
ing, hopeless, shameless eyes? 4 
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What warriors have I not vanquished? What statesmen have I not 


laid low? How arn a Burns and Poe have I not dra down 
from ethereal heights? How many a Sidney Carton have I not made 
to weep for a wasted life? How many times have I caused the ermine 
to be drawn through the mud? 

Strong am 5 strong. 

Samsonlike, I strain at the foundations of character; and tey come 
toppling down, in irremediable ruin. I am the cancer, beautiful to 
p old, and eating nry remorseless way intọ the vitals of the world. 

am the pestilence, stalking my victims to the cottage door and to 
the palace gate. No respecter of persons, I gloat over richly garbed 
victims no more than over the man of the blouse. 

The church, I empty it; the jail, I fill it; the ows, I feed it. 
From me and my blazing lights run straight the rk roads to the 
slums, to the prisons, to the bread lines, to the madhouse, to the 


tter’s field. 
rt undo the work of the school. I cut the ground from under law 
and order. I’m the seed bed of poverty, vice, and crime, I'm the leper 
who buys toleration and who has not to cry “Unciean.” I'm the 
licensed ally of sin. I buy from the State the right to lay dynamite 
under its foundations. For a price they give me the power to nullif 
the work of jonmakers, magistrates, and rulers. For a handful of gol 


I am granted letters of marque to sail every human sea and prey upon 


its lifeboats. 
Huge battleships they build, casing them triply with hardened steel ; 
and huge 8 NN on these floating ramparts, until a file o 
e coast—for what? To be ready for perils that 


dreadnaughts line 
may never come. But I give them a pitiful purse, and in return they 
batteries on every square; 


issue me tbe lawful rights to unmas my 
and my guns play upon humanity 92 ay and every night of ever, 
year. d were my destroyers spread out upon the sea they woul 
cover the face thereof, 

Around that grief-bowed woman I threw the weeds of widowhood— 
but I paid for the chance to do it; and they who took my money 


knew that I would do it. 
To the lips of that desolate child I brought the wail of the orphan— 
but I bou knew 


t the ve ir to do it; and they who sold me the righ 


girl: I mad 


Tamer- 
beside my steady ad- 
and the Attilas 
come and 
for a season; but I go on forever, 
that come to mill. 

In civilization’s ocean I am the builder of the coral reef on which 
the ship goes down; of its cita el, Lm the traitor who lets the enemy 
in; of its progress I'm the fetter and the clog; of its heaven I'm 
the hell. 


Now let me read to you “The Wine Cup“: 


It is a warrior whom no victory can satisfy, no ruin satiate, 
It pauses at no Rubicon to consider, poe no tents at night- 
fall, goes into no quarters for winter. It conquers amid the burn- 
ing plains of the South, where the phalanx of Alexander halted in 
mutiny. It conquers amid the snowdrifts of the North, where the 
grand army of Napoleon found its winding sheet. Its monuments 
are in every burial ground. Its poy rn of triumph are the weeds 
which mourners wear. Its song of victory is the wail that was heard 
in Eamih: “ Rachel crying for her children and weeping because they 
are not.” 

It never buries the hatchet; its temple of Janus never closes its 
doors. No dove of ce ever carries its message; in its hand is 
never the olive bran It sends no flag of truce, and receives none; 
its wounded are left where they fall, and its dead bury their dead. 
Byery citadel that it storms it devastates; and in every charge which 
it makes its Se is “ No quarter.” 

Those who fall before its onset die deaths of shame, and- tay go 
down to dishonored graves to which love can bring no willing tribute 
of flowers, and over which pride can rear no enduring monument, 
To its prisoners it grants no exchan, holds them to no ransom, but 
clutches them fast, in a captivity that is worse than death, and 
which ends only at the grave. 

The sword is mighty, and its bloody traces reach across time, from 
Nineveh to Gravelotte, from Marathon to Gettysburg. Yet mightier 
is its brother, the wine cup. I say “brother,” and history says 
“brother.” Castor and Pollux never fought together in more frater- 
nal harmony. David and Jonathan never joined in more generous 
rivalry. Hand in hand, they have come down the centuries, and 
upon every scene of carnage, like vulture and shadow, they have 
„ ts, but th ter is the win Th rd 

ea; a pair o giants u e grea the wine cup. e so 
has a bars und is sheathed ; has a conscience, and becomes glutted 
with havoc; has pity, and gives quarter to the vanquished. The wine 
eup has no scabbard and no conscience; its appetite is a cancer which 
grows as you feed it; to pity, it is deaf; to suffering, it is blind. 

The sword is the lieutenant of death, but the wine cup is his a 
tain; and if ever 3 come home to him from their wars, bring their 
trophies, boasting of their achievements, I can imagine that death, their 
master, will meet them with garlands and song, as the maidens of Judea 
met Saul and David. But as he numbers the victims of each, his n 
will be:“ The sword is my Saul, who has slain his thousands; but the 
wine cup is my David, who has slain his tens of thousands.” 


Mr. Speaker, those of us living need more fortitude, and I am 
sure that Senator Warsox's suggestions on fortitude will en- 
courage, not only us but those who shall read them, long, long 
after we, too, shall have passed away. 


Do not be discouraged! Don't lose heart. 

You may not be able to see the harvest where you have patiently sown 
the seed, but be assured of this; no seed is lost. 

The truthful word manfully spoken, the earnest effort honestly made, 
the noble creed consistently held—these are things which do not per- 
ish; they live on and move the world and mold the destinies of men 
long after you are dust. 

weave cowardice to the cowards; leave servility to the slaves. Be a 
—proud, though in homespun; free, though in a hut. 
wn your own soul! 


to listen to your own heartbeat. 


Dare Between d y “ 
light let no shadow of f P 


ear fall. 

t is there to live for, if you are never to think, never to speak, 
never to act, save as the echo of some master? Better the death of the 
brave than the long misery of the mental serf. 

Not always is it easy to know the right—very often is the road 
rough. Human praise can be won by shorter routes. Honors and 
riches are not always its rewards. Pleasanter days and calmer nights 
may be yours, if you float smoothly down the tide of policy—steering 
e letter, ERAN this? Ja: there” 

ut has life no oftier n s there no divine vol 
within you that calls for better things? Is there no great pales bent 
of duty within you—no flame of the warrior spirit, when insolent 
wrong filings its gage of battle at your feet? 

Are you willing that the right shall call for aid, and you give no 
succor ; that truth shall plead for help, and you bear no witness 
the ages in which Drave men Gated t0 Keep it lito and you Un 

c ve men o keep —to find u un- 
willing to hold it aloft? ie 

Shall the temple of clyic freedom, reared by the 
gone, stand vacant—calling mutely, calling vainly 
1 

as it all a mockery— this long strug; our forefathers made f. 
Justice? Is it an idle tale—this story o the heroism with which the 
hts of the poopie were slowly won? 
ot so—not so! Levity may slight and ignorance may disregard the 
blessed heirlooms of human endeavor, of patriotic purposes, of hi 
minded self-sacrifice—but they are there, and, like the signal fires 
of the highlands, they call heroic hearts to duty! 

You may have desponded, but you must not despair. 
stumbled, but you must not fall. 
forward. You will do your duty—for that is your religion, 

If wrong triumphs, it shall not claim rc as a partner in the crime. 

If the light dies out in the homes of the people, the curse of the 
unhappy shall not blast your name. 

You shall be a man—loyal, fearless, independent, ready for work, 
and loyal to the last, to the creed which your heart approves. 

Men, like these—and no other—won every treasure in the store- 
house of liberty, aray, jewel in the crown o government, everr 
thread in the golden tissue of religious and political freedom, 

Men like these—and no other—are going to keep alive the sacred 
fires our fathers kindled, are going to stamp out the foul heresies 
that imperil our rights, are ng to fight to the death those who 
would turn back the march of human happiness, and are going to re- 
dedicate this Government to the principles upon which it was founded! 

Stand firm and fear not. 

Brave men, who are nothing more than brave, rush into the combat, 
get worsted and quit. 

A 1 men, who are something more than brave, take no defeat aa 
nal. 


Senator Watson, like all great authors, soared aloft, eagle- 
like, into the higher and purer air, and saw visions not seen by 
the great mass of humanity. He wrote vividly what he saw. 
Those reading his masterful works see the pictures which he 
has drawn and marvel at the almost superhuman knowledge 
and vision of the artist who drew them. He indeed was one 
of the very greatest historians of all time. As a literary genius 
he ranks with the most noted. As an orator he thrilled his 
hearers with an eloquence which was sublime. He is physically 
dead, but his works and his life is a part of that which is 
immortal. I can not refrain from quoting again from Senator 
Warson’s own most splendid writings, where he commented 
upon a stanza of “ Gray's Elegy“: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power; 

And all that beauty, all t wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the Inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

I have often heard this stanza from “Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard” used for the purpose of discouraging ambition. In my 
judgment the t had no such intention. He meant merely to give 
expression to that thought which the Romans had in mind when they 
placed in the chariot of the conqueror, on the day of his trium h, its 
attendant whose duty it was to repens from time to time in the ear 
of the victor, “But remember that you are mortal.” The same 
thought was in the mind of the Orientals, who dragged a mummy case 
through the banquet hall where-revelers were Totg 

Properly understood, there is in all this no . to 
honorable ambition. rue, the paths of glory lead but to the grave, 
but whither leads any other path? The lawgiver, after all his toil 
and all the splendor of the civic crown, sinks to dust; but equally xo 
does the thoughtless, aimless boor, who had no care beyond his pigsty. 

The warrior, after the battles have been fought and won, after the 
dash of onset, the thrill of contest, the hot wine of triumph, sleeps 
coldly and alone; but equally dismal is the fate of the coward cur who 
wounded himself with an imaginary bullet, shirked the fight, and 
lived, the scorn of mankind. 

There was once an Indian chief, celebrated in the mountains of 
North Georgia. Some one asked him the wey to his home, The red 
man haughtily answered, “ I go home along the mountain tops.” 

To each one of us comes the hour when we meet— 


“The shadow cloaked from head to foot, 
Who keeps the keys of all the creeds.” 

To me it seems far more noble, far more inspiring, to have the 
inevitable meeting somewhere in the pathway that leads us home along 
the mountain tops. 

Senator Warson lived in a realm of sublime creative thought 
on the vantage grounds of the highest peaks of the world’s 
history and literature. He went as he had wished, home 
“Along the mountain tops.” Yea, the very highest mountain 
tops which reach up to the skies where the lamps of the heavens 
brighten and make easier the pathway of the way-worn 
traveler. The transition from toil to rest was easy. 

He had lived, loved, and wrote in the purest and highest 
eestasies of thought which touch the mystic realms of the great 


reat men who are 
‘or votaries at the 


have 
press 


You ma 
You will rouse yourself an 
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unknown. It was a beautiful peaceful night when the earth is 
closest to heaven. In the silent hush. which comes just before 
the dawn he reached out and grasped the hand of the Father 
and stepped. across the narrow chasm: which divides life from 
eternity, and heard from the Father of us all, the-plaudit— 


Well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joys 
of thy Lord. 


Mr: STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker 
The heights by some men reached and kept 
Buß the er po gta ng 
Were Rolling upward in the night. 

These beautiful lines find splendid illustration in the remark- 
able career of THOMAS E. Watson. In all our history it would 
be difficult to point to any great American in whose achieve- 
ments the youth of the land may find deeper inspiration than in 
the life of the brilliant. Georgian whose memory we honor 
to-day. 

To arrive at a just estimation of the credit due him, it is 
necessary to consider the difficulties and obstacles which he 
had to overcome His accomplishments: are sufficient of their 
own merit to give him high place among the Nation’s great 
men. But to do his name full justice it is necessary to con- 
trast his accomplishments with his opportunities. His life 
throughout was one of arduous: toil and self-reliance. The 
hardships: and handicaps- which: he encountered find striking 
parallel in the case of the great Lincoln. With Senator War- 
son, as with Lincoln, the obstacles of early life became mere 
stepping-stones and seem to have developed a sympathy for the 
poor and a devotion to the interests of the masses which be- 
came the guiding influence of a life devoted to their advance- 
ment. 

At an early age, without necessary financial aid to pursue 
un education, with the responsibilities of a breadwinner thrust 
upon him, we find this red-headed boy at work on à farm at 50 
cents a day. From the humble scenes and associations of simple 
farm life back in the hills of Georgia, a life of daily contact 
with farm hands, white and black, with no opportunities to 
make his way in the world save those carved by his own in- 
domitable will and ambition, we see this farmer boy grow into 
the man of learning, enjoying the companionship of the greatest 
poets and- philosophers. of history: We see him master the 
world's classics—aye,; more: than that, the world's classies. are 
enriched by his contributions, which will last as long as the 
English language shall be spoken. The backwoods country boy 
before reaching middle life is recognized as one of the world’s 
great writers, Yet be it said to his credit that the glamor and 
glory of it ali could never win his heart away from those to 
whom he had become attached in early: youth. Through all his 
writing runs the vein: of sympathy for them, the unabating 
effort to bridge the-chasm between rich and: poor and lead: men 
to a recognition of brotherhood and: equality. 

I did not always agree with him. But I am glad to accept the 
invitation to speak on this occasion and to pay my tribute to 
this illustrious son of the South whose every heartbeat. was 
loyal to her traditions and who spent his life in patriotic serv- 
ice of our common country. 

Senator Warson’s place as a writer is so unique that many 
who have been attracted by the brilliancy of his literary at- 
tainments seem not fully to appreciate his extraordinary 
achievements in other fields of endeavor. To become a success- 
ful lawyer is in itself enough to crown any man’s career with 
success. Such a place is well worthy the life’s effort of any 
man—such a reward is rich enough to compensate any amount 
of toil and endeayor. Senator Watson was one of the country's 
really great lawyers. During the days of his struggles to 
obtain a college education, which was never completed, while 
teaching to obtain funds with which to prosecute his career 
at school, he took up the study of law, and at night burned 
his candle late, storing his mind with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English jurisprudence. He laid well the foundations 
to which he always adhered, never falling into the evil of 
stopping with some decision or accepting as final some dis- 
covered precedent. His investigations were always exhaustive. 
He never reached a conclusion until prepared to fortify it by 
unanswerable reason. Soon after his admission to the bar his 
ability was recognized on every hand. His profound knowledge 
of the law and his remarkable gifts as an advocate created 
widespread demand for his services. His clientele at once 
extended throughout the entire State of Georgia. Always, 
after this, whenever it was found necessary to replenish his 
purse, so often wasted in political activity or public service, 
he had only to return to the practice of his profession to 
accumulate a comfortable fortune in a few brief years—and 


this, too, in a State where large accumulations of wealth 
are rare and where the fees of the lawyer are comparatively 
small. I would not be understood as attempting to measure 
his success as a lawyer solely by financial standards, That 
is only one of the elements by which to measure true success. 
It is said that Senator Warsox selected His cases and often 
refused to accept fees in instances whieh he regarded as un- 
worthy of his: efforts. On the other hand, no one was ever 
turned away because: of poverty or obscurity. He sought al- 
Ways to use his splendid attainments in the promotion of 
justice and in service to his fellows. 

But Senator Warson had a love for mankind which made it 
impossible for him to rest content in the quietude of literary 
pursuits: or the routine practice of law in the midst of wider 
opportunity for service: Too many problems affecting the 
masses: pressed home for solution. In the presence of such 
conflicts and contending forces one of his restless- nature and 
patriotic. purpose could not remain passive or inactive. He 
had a love for the masses that was no less than a passion and 
an unyielding deyotion to their interests and to every cause that 
lay close to their hearts or their welfare. He had unbounded 
faith in the right and capacity of the people to control their 
Government, and so long as this view was held in question 
nothing could swerve him from the purpose to accomplish its 
vindieation. Politics to him was not a game to be played to 
obtain office or its emoluments. The appeal that allured him 
was the call to publie service. Other things were mere inei- 
dents or means to be used to reach the higher end. He genu- 
inely despised the ease and comfort, as he spurned the rewurds, 
that attend the course of least resistance: He sought always-a 
place on the firing line where he encountered hardships- and 
often, I am sure, disappointments—but always: his head was 
erect, his purpose fixed, and his spirit undaunted. Even polit- 
ical exile seemed only to: deepen his faith, to strengthen his 
courage, and to increase his ardor. He let pass no opportunity 
to fight in any cause which he thought meant the-betterment of 
the masses of mankind. 

The plain people loved him with the same unyielding devo- 
tion with which he so gladly fought their-battles: The people 
of Georgia loved and: honored him to a degree not excelled 
in the case of any other illustrious son of that great Com- 
monwealth. Probably in all the history: of the State no such 
tribute was ever before paid one of her sons as was paid 
Senator Warsox by the thousands of toiling masses who 
swept into the little towu of Thomson from every nook and 
eorner of the State, many of whom, unable to obtain lodging, 
walked the streets or sat up all night awaiting the hour when 
they might look for the last time upon the silent face of their 
lamented chieftain.. Not only in his: beloved State of Georgia, 
but. throughout the length and breadth of the land where 
dwell the men whose toil creates the wealth of this mighty 
Nation this man was loved and honored. They followed him 
when living, and now that he is gone they cherish his memory 
In lasting gratitude and affection. 

Happy, indeed, the dispensation of Providence which per- 
mitted this devoted public servant to live to enjoy in some 
measure the rewards that come of unselfish service for the 
masses and to realize at least a. partial fruition. of his hopes 
and labors for their betterment. Not only wus he called to 
the highest position within the gift of the people: of Georgia 
but he lived to see the cause of those for whom he fought held 
in different regard by those in charge of their Government. 

The principles penned by his hand and promulgated in ridi- 
cule and derision as populistie vagaries: have been accepted as 
wise and beneficent by many of the leaders of the two great 
political parties, and their author triumphantly chosen to u seat 
in the Senate of the United States. The plan originated by him 
for the daily delivery of mail to the men about their daily toil 
has been accomplished. The masses have reached a higher 
degree of education and enlightenment. Improved methods of 
transportation have brought healthier and happier social and 
economic conditions throughout the land. The demand for 
financial reform, sneered at back in the-nineties, has been met 
by the establishment of banking facilities which give the aver- 
age citizen an opportunity in the struggle for industrial suprem- 
acy unknown im former years. 

Farmers of the Nation, with new hope in their hearts and new 
light in their eyes, have caught step to the music of a better and 
a brighter day. He had only te look about him to behold on 
every hand the splendid fruits of his patriotic public service 
and a future bright with the promise of ever-widening pros- 
perity and happiness.. 

Senator Watson. was.a pioneer in every struggle in recent 
years that has brought relief to the masses of mankind: He was 
of heroic mold. He lived and died fighting for the uplift of his 
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fellows, His great learning, his masterly oratorical gifts, his 
rare courage, lofty patriotism, and labor for the common good 
give him place as one of the outstanding statesmen of our 
great Republic. 


It is not gold, but only men 
Can make a people reat and strong. 
Men who, for truth and honor's sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long; 
Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly, 
These build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to 
spenk of the great attainments of the late Senator from Georgia, 
the Hon. THOMAS H. Watson, because his character and abilities 
have already been beautifully and eloquently portrayed by his 
colleagues both in the House and the Senate. But I shall speak 
of him as a luwyer for the reason that Members of the Senate 
and the House have often asked me if Senator WATSON suc- 
ceeded as well at the bar as on the hustings. 

I knew him well as a lawyer, because I practiced law in the 
courts of our own State with him. To say that he was a good 
lawyer would not begin to do him justice, because he was one 
of the best, if not the very best, trial lawyer I have ever met in 
the courts. He was an advocate of marvelous ability and if he 
had the conclusion before a jury his logie and eloquence were 
simply irresistible. He rarely ever lost a case before a Jury, 
and I have seen him try quite a number. And he did not de- 

d alone upon his powers of speech, for no lawyer prepared 
is cases better than Mr. Warson. I have been associated with 
him in the trial of several cases and have observed the care 
with which he prepared every detail. He was not satisfied with 
knowing the law, but he wanted to know, and did know, all the 
facts and details of every case. If the cause were one in which 
oral evidence alone was involved he would talk to each and 
every witness and question him closely and minutely in regard 
to every phase of the transaction. And when the case was 
sounded for trial Mr. Watson was always ready and well pre- 
pared. He rarely made any notes, but carried everything in 
his marvelous memory. 

The county of Scrayen, my home county, was the scene of 
Senator Watson's early activities. It was there he taught his 
first school during vacation while attending college at Mercer 
University, and the old log house where he taught a country 
school at Goloid stood for a number of years until it rotted 
down from sheer decay. In fact, it remained standing until a 
few years ago, and when strangers came along the road near 
where the old building stood it was pointed out to them as 
an object of interest and curiosity, because Mr. Watson 
labored there, while yet in his teens, within Its humble walls. 

He had loyal friends everywhere, but there were none more 
loyal and loving than those in Scraven County, where he made 
them while a young man struggling to obtain an education. 

I was at my home in Scraven County when the death of 
Senator Watson was announced from Washington, and it made 
one sad to witness the expressions of sorrow and bereavement 
depicted in the faces of his host of friends when they learned 
of his death. 

He loved his friends and they worshiped him with a devotion 
that was truly wonderful. No man in Georgia ever had a 
more powerful, personal following than Senator Watson. His 
followers grew from a small band in the early '90’s until he was 
justly regarded at the time of his death as the strongest 
political factor the State has ever produced. 

Senator Watson bad many and marvelous gifts. He was a 
lawyer of rare ability, a statesman with a national reputation, 
a historian of preeminent authority, a man of broad culture 
and wide information, a devoted husband, a loving father, and 
a loyal friend. No words of praise from his colleagues can 
add to his renown, and he has left in the hearts and affections 
of his people a monument that will last forever. 


Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House: 
“History has furnished but one perfect example” declared the 
eloquent J. C. C. Black in beginning his memorable speech at 
the unveiling of the Ben Hill monument in Atlanta; but the 
pages of history shine with the names and the deeds of men 
whose notable achievements have been at once the legacy and 
the inspiration of mankind. We have met to-day beneath the 
dome of this historic Capitol in the Capital of the proudest and 
happiest Nation on earth to pay tribute to a man—a scholar, a 
statesman—whose outstanding ability and whose remarkable 
versatility gave his name and his books an honored place in the 
libraries of two continents, and carried him to the shining pin- 
nacle of the highest elective office, save one, in the United States 
of America, 


THomAs E. Warson was liumanly human, and therefore he 
was not a perfect man. His very humanity made thousands 
love him more. But any impartial study of notable men of 
notable achievements must admit that there was something 
tremendously unusual and notably worthy that caused this 
typical American boy of humble birth to so mightily grip the 
hearts of the masses that more than 10,000 people journeyed to 
his funeral in the now famous little town of Thomson, Ga.— 
people who followed him in life as “the Stormy Petrel of 
Georgia politics”"—some in reverence, some in awe, some in 
reasoning sequence, some in blind and unreasoning devotion, but 
all with an unmatched enthusiasm—for they believed, somehow, 
that “Tom” Warson was the friend and fearless champion 
of the “ common man.” 

I saw those thousands that memorable September day 
stunned, saddened, silent—wounded, wondering, weeping—feel- 
ing that one of their own number, one of their closest friends 
or relatives, even one of their family circle, had been called by 
God, leaving a vacant chair, an empty throne, which no other 
could ever fill, 

A memorial address In a sacred hour like this is a good place 
for frankness and honesty; it is certainly not a place for other 
than honesty; and in that spirit of frankness which THOMAS 
E. Warson would himself approve, I must say that I did not 
indorse some things which Mr. Warson did, nor some measures 
for which he stood; and frankly, again, I am quite sure he did 
not indorse some things I did and some measures for which I 
stood; but we were personal friends, each recognizing the right 
and the duty of the other to think honestly and act fearlessly 
before the bar of personal conscience and political action, 

In the brief compass of this memorial tribute, in which so 
many friends and colleagues join, it is manifestly impossible to 
record or even refer to many of Senator Warson’s notable 
achievements; but to me, far more than the fact that he was 
one time the nominee for Vice President, and then the nominee 
for President by a national convention of political pathfinders, 
two things stand out above all others among his pioneer con- 
structive efforts—his initial steps toward that great, beneficent 
legislation in behalf of the American farmer, rural free de- 
livery, and his authorship of the antiliquor plank in the Popu- 
list platform of 1896. 

Professor Arnett, of Columbia University, in his book, The 
Populist Movement in Georgia,” records that the Populists came 
out for prohibition in that year, and that Mr. Warson, their 
acknowledged leader, wrote their platform demand for pro- 
hibition. x 

The masses were not ready for it then, but such pioneer 
declarations helped to blaze the trail for the “ White Ribbon” 
legions who finally marched to constitutional victory. While a 
Member of Congress from the tenth district of Georgia in 
1892, Mr. Watson had already startled the country by his 
revelations concerning the barroom in the Capitol—the begin- 
ning of the fight which finally drove that insidious den of 
drink and shame from heneath the Capitol dome, and serving 
as a prohibition object lesson to the whole country, for the 
people naturally reasoned that if the debauching saloon was 
not fit for lawmakers in the National Capitol building, then 
surely it was not fit for the youth of America who would some 
day be the lawmakers or the lawbreakers of the Nation. 

Leading Georgia papers declared at the time that the brilliant 
young representative of the tenth Georgia district had suffered 
the fate of practically all reformers—that he had lost all his 
influence in Congress by trying to bring about such a radical 
change in the habits and customs of recognized leaders. Henry 
Grady said: 

All reforms are born through doubt and suspicion, but back of them, 
as back of the coming sun, stands the Lord God Almighty. 

While naturally, of course, many would have rejoiced to see 
Senator Watson more vigorous toward the enactment and en- 
forcement of the Federal amendment, we rejoice to remember 
that the distinguished world historian, whose first public 
speech was an appeal for temperance, left to history one of 
the most graphic and powerful arraignments of “The Wine 
Cup“ and “The Song of the Bar Room” in ail literature. 
Every young man, every young woman, in America—yea, in 
the world—who is tempted to “look on the wine when it is 
red“ and plunge into the debauching fascinations of baccha- 
nalian revelry ought to read these brilliant and immortal 


warnings ; 
THE WINE CUP. 


By THomas E. WATSON. 
It is a warrior whom no victory can satisfy, no ruin satiate. It 
auses at no Rubicon to consider, pitches no tent at nightfall, goes 


nto no quarters for winter. It conquers amid the 3 plains, 
of the South, where the phalanx of Alexander halted in mutiny. I€ 


conquers amid the snowdrifts of the North, where the grand army of 
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Napoleon found its winding sheet. Its monuments are in every burial 


pma Its badges of triumph are the w which mourners wear. 
ts hong of victory is the wall that was heard in Ramah: “ Rachel 
crying for her children and weeping because they are not.“ 

It never buries the hatchet; its temple of Janus never closes its 
doors. No dove of peace ever carries its message; in its hand is never 
the olive branch. It sends no flag of truce, and receives none; its 
wounded are left where they fall, and its dead bury their dead. Every 
citadel that it storms, it devastates; and. in every charge which it 
makes its cry is, No quarter.“ 

Those who fall before its onset die deaths of shame; and they go 
down to dishonored graves to which love can bring no willing ute 
of flowers, and over which pride can rear no enduring monument. To 
its prisoners it grants no exchange, holds them to no ransom, but 
clutches them fast in a captivity that is worse than death, and which 
ends only at the grave. 

The sword is mighty, and its bloody traces reach across time, from 
Ninevah to Gravelotte, from Marathon to Gettysburg. Yet mightier is 
its brother, the wine cup. I say brother,“ and history says brother.“ 
Castor and Pollux never fought together in more fraternal harmony. 
David and Jonathan never joined in more generous rivalry, Hand in 
hand, they have come down the centuries, and upon every scene of 
carnage, like vulture and shadow, they have met and feasted. 

Yea; a pair of giants, but the * pea! is the wine cup. The sword 
has a scabbard, and is sheathed; has a conscience, and becomes 
pores with havoc; has pity. and gives quarter to the vanquished. 

he wine cup has no scabbard and no conscience, its appetite is a 
ucs which grows as you feed It; to pity, it is deaf; to suffering, it 
s nd. 

The sword is the lleutenant of death, but the wine cup is his cap- 
tain; and if ever they come home to him from their wars, bringing 
their trophies, boasting of their achievements, I can imagine that 
death, their master, will meet them with garlands and song, as the 
maidens of Judea met Saul and David. But as be numbers the victims 
of each, bis pean will be: The sword is my Saul, who has slain 
his thousands; but the wine cup is my David, who has slain his tens 
of thousands.” 

THE Sone oy THE Ban Room, 
(By Tuos. E. Watson.) 


Alive, let us Hive. Where is Yesterday? Lost forever. Where's To- 
morrow? It may never come. To-day is here. Within its fleeting 
hours, runs the only certainty that you'll. ever know. Come! eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow you die! 

The chains of if-restraint are galling—throw them off! The 
burden of Duty is grievous—fling it down! The cross of Responsi- 
bility is crushing—let another bear it! = 

Live for yourself: live for the Now: live for the lust of living. 

Drink! and forget dull Care! and ease the heartache. Drink! and 
drown the passion for the unattainable. 

See how men are drawn to me! My lights blaze a brilliant welcome: 
I am never too hot nor too cold. Mirrored Vanity smirks in my 
ilded reflectors; and no one is Ill at ease in my Free-for-all Club. 
Ro shrewish wife can tongue-lash you here; no peevish child annoy 
you with its cries. Leave to them the ugliness of your haggard home 
and come unto me for comfort. Theirs, the cold and gloom and the 
lonely vigil—yours, the warmth and glow and social joy. > 

Clink your glasses, men! Drink again, Here's hoping.” TIs well 
to. toast her here, where begins the trail to the grave of Hope. Be 
jolly; let the place ring with laughter: relate the newest story— 
the story that matches the nude pictures on the wall. 

What's that? A dispute, angry oaths, a violent quarrel, the crash 
of overturned chairs, the gleam of steel, the flash of guns, the stream 
of life-blood, the groans of dying men? 

Oh, well, it might haye happened anywhere, The hearts of mothers 
and fathers I wrench with pain; the souls of wives I darken with woe. 
I smite the mansion and there are wounds that gold can not salve; 
the hut I invade, and poverty sinks into deeper pits. 

I sow and I till, and I reap where I sow, and my harvest—is what? 

Men so brutalized that all of humanity is lost, save the physical 
shape—men reeking with moral filth, stony of-heart, bestial in vice— 
men who hear the name of God with a wrathful stare or a burst of 
scornful mirth; men who listen to the death rattle of any victim of 

eed or their lusts without a sign of pity. 

And the women, too. How can I fitly sing of the woman of my 
harvest time? Did yon eyer hear her laugh? It must be the favorite 
music of the damned. Did you ever hear her ribald talk? The very 
sewers might shrink at bearing it arar: Have you ever heard her 
libidinous songs? Did you eyer watch her eyes—those defiant, mock- 
ing. hopeless, shameless eyes? 

What warriors have I not vanquished? What statesmen have I not 
laid low? How many a Burns and Poe have I not dragged down from 
ethereal heights? How many a Sidney Carton have not made to 
weep for a wasted life? How many times have I caused the ermine 
to be drawn through the mud? 

Strong am I—irresistibly strong. 

Samson-like, I strain at the foundations of character; and they 
come toppling down, in irremediable ruin. I am the cancer, beautiful 
to behold, and eating my remorseless way into the vitals of the world. 
I am the pestilence, stalking my victims to the cottage door and the 
palace gate. No respecter of persons, I gloat over richly-garbed vic- 
tims no more than over the man of the blouse: 

The church, I empi it; the jail, I fill it; the 3 I feed it. 
From me and my blazing lights run straight the dark roads to the 
slums, to the prisons, to the bread lines, to the madhouse, to the 
potter's field. 

I undo the work of the school. I cut the ground from under law 
and order. I'm the seed bed of poverty, vice, and crime. I'm the 
leper who buys toleration, and who has not to ery “Unclean.” I'm 
the licensed ally of sin. I buy from the State the right to lay dyna- 
mite under its foundations. or a price they give me the right to 
nullify the work of lawmakers, magistrates, and rulers. For a hand- 
ful of gold I am granted letters of marque, to sail every human sea 
and prey upon its lifeboats. S 

Huge 3 they build, casing them triply with hardened steel: 
and huge guns they mount on these floating ramparts, until a file of 
dreadnoughts line the coast—for what? To be ready for perils that 
may never come. But I give them a pitiful purse; and, in return, 
they issue to me the lawful right to unmask my batteries on every 
square; and my guns play upon humanity every day and every ht 
of every year. And were my destroyers spread out upon the sea they 
would cover the face thereof. 

Around that grief-bowed woman I threw the weeds of widowhood— 
but I paid for the chance to do it; and they who took my money knew 
that I would do it. 


To the lips of that desolate child J brought the wail of the orphan— 
but I bought the Fight to do it; and they who sold me the right knew 
what would come of it. 

Yes! I inflamed the murdered: I maddened the snicide: I made a 


“brute of the husband: I made a diabolical hag out of the once beautiful 


girl: I made a criminal out of the once promising boy: I replaced 
sobriety and comfort by drunkenness and pauperism—but don't blame 
me; blame those from whom I purchased the oe right to do it, 

No Roman Emperor ever drag at his chariot wheels on the day 
of his triumph such multitudes of captives as grace my train. Tamer- 
lane’s marches of devastation were as naught beside my steady advance 
over the conquered millions, The ts and the Attilas come and go— 
comets whose advent means death and destruction, for a season: but 
I go on forever, and I take my ghastly toll from all that come to mill. 

In civilization’s ocean I am the builder of the coral reef on which 
the salp goes down: of its citadel, I'm the traitor who lets the enemy 
— of its progress, I'm the fetter and the clog: of its heaven, I'm the 

ell. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Conducting the funeral of Senator Watson, Dr. E. J. For- 
rester, the profound Bible scholar and Baptist preacher, who 
was the favorite pastor of the brilliant Georgian, brought out 
the fact that Senator Watson, who united with the Baptist 
Church in his youth, loved the simplicities and verities of “ old- 
time religion,” and such old-time songs as How Firm a Foun- 
dation ” and On Jordan's Stormy Banks I Stand,” and that he 
believed what everybody knew he believed—in that fundamental 
Americanism which Roger Williams taught—the absolute sepa- 
ration of church and state, liberty of conscience and freedom of 
soul. His brilliant advocacy of these basic constitutional truths 
was like a blazing fire consuming everything before it that 
dared to touch the public treasury for sectarian purposes or 
dispute the supremacy of the American flag on the American 
continent. 

HE COULD WEEP AS WELL AS FIGHT. 


It was hard for many who only thought of him in the heat 
of fierce political conflict to realize that “Tom” Watson, the 
fighting warrior of the hustings, had an intensely human 
heart that could obey the Biblical injunction to “weep with 
those who weep.” 

It was not merely the personal gratitude of one stricken fam- 
ily that learned that beautiful truth just after the Knicker- 
bocker tragedy here in Washington, and not merely in his 
native Georgia were thousands moved to tears by his thought- 
ful, brilliant, tender words, but widely over America millions 
were touched and blessed when he had read before the Senate 
of the United States that beautiful editorial from the Wash- 
ington Star entitled “Carolyn Upshaw,” and addressing him- 
self especially to the brave, striking words of faith and tri- 
umph, “Well, sister, I haven't cried yet,” that fell from the 
smiling lips of that suffering, dying Christian girl of 16 
years, Senator Watson melted the hearts of listening Senators 
and a listening Nation by his wonderful words of pathos, 
beauty, and immortal truth. 

Thank God for the mission and the ministry of human ten- 
derness and Christian sympathy ! 

E'en 

With eee en den 
As darkness shows us worlds of light 

We never saw by day! 

Senator Watson wrote me one time In response to my letter 
of sympathy when his beloved daughter died: “I have almost 
reached the limit of the men of my line, and I want to die at 
peace with all mankind.” And one day when I sat near him in 
the Senate while a fellow Senator was making a bitter speech 
toward certain politicians, the tempestuous leader of many a 
stormy battle turned and gently said to me: 

It is a pity for a political leade = 
that I TER Lad a itike. iS aon Te . the gon 
of the current and harboring and using bitter speech. I feel the new 


responsibility of being a Senator upon me and I want to represent, not 
a bitter feud, but all Tne people of Georgia. = 2 


It is highly gratifying to Senator Warson’s nation-wide cir- 


cle of friends that his editorial ideals and potential activities - 


did not stop with his untimely death, but that his paper, The 
Columbia Sentinel. is now being carried on by his former confi- 
dental secretary, Hon. Grover C. Edmonson, as the resourceful 
editor, and by that remarkably brilliant Georgia woman, Mrs. 
Alice Louise Lytle, as managing editor, who served in that 
capacity something like a dozen years during the life and 
labors of The Chief,” as his close associates affectionately 
ealled him. 

Better than any other two persons of equal ability on earth, 
they are capable of lifting aloft the torch he carried so long, and 
projecting into the future those fundamental principles of 
militant Jeffersonian democracy for which Tuomas E. Watson 
so fearlessly and brilliantly stood. It is especially fortunate 
for the cause of sobriety that, in consonance with the spirit of 
the first public utterance of their “Chief” in his brilliant 
youth, The Columbia Sentinel is firing a broadside every week 
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in behalf of the integrity of the Constitution and the strict 
enforcement of our prohibition law. : 

Victor, indeed, is that builder of states and nations who 
lived strongly enough to project his ideals beyond the touch 
of his own master hand and plant the seed—truths of a shining 
pyramid of light that will pierce the ages as they over it roll. 

Do dreams of fame thy restless soul engage? 

With sword or pen thou canst inscribe thy name 
Upon the brow of Envious Time himself 

And bid defiance to his blighting breath ; 

But thou must first build ‘round thy human heart 
An adamantine wall, impregnable alike 

To Love’s sweet smile or Pity’s tear, 

On the altar of thy purposes lay 

Freedom and ease and rest and calm content— 
The Joys of home, hope, 8 and Heaven; 
And when thou'st reached the lonely mountain top 
And stand at sunset by the glittering 

For which thou'st left the peaceful yale ow, 
Thou’lt find the brightness that had lured thee on 
Above the dear companionship of men 

Was but a mocking gleam of chilling light 
Reflected from some bleak and clit 

That frowns above eternal fields of snow. 

These lofty words by Tom F. McBeath, one of the South’s 
most gifted poets and educators, describes the melancholy fate, 
the lonely isolation, of many a son of fame who has lost the 
“common touch” by climbing above and away from the masses 
of men and women, but THosas E. Warson carried the plain 
people with him to the heights, realizing that they and their 
clinging love and faith had placed him there, and he accepted 
that faith and love as the gift and the call of duty and of God. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SAMUEL M. BRINSON. 


Mr. STEDMAN took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the addi- 
tional special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. ABERNETHY, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, Febru 11, 1923, be set apart for addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. SAMUBL M. 
Brinson, late a Representative from the State of North Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to send forward a 
resolution and ask for its adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 524. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that an 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. SAMUEL 
M. 1 late a Member of the House from the State of North 
Carolina. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the House 
at the conclusion of the exercises of the day shall stand adjourned. 


Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of the resolutions to the Senate. 
Resolved That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, we speak of those who 
have departed as if they were swept out of existence. It is 
difficult to conceive that they have simply changed relations. 
We speak of the sun at evening as gone. It has only faded 
from our sight, to shed its light on some other part of the world, 
We speak of the ship, as it gradually sinks from sight, as gone. 
It is just plowing its way across waters deep to find, ere many 
days, another harbor. Our friend whose memory we honor 
to-day has gone to find rest in another harbor, to live in another 
realm and in A changed existence. 

There is no death; what seems so is transition. 
This life of mortal is but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portals we call death, 

My distinguished predecessor, SAMUEL MITCHELL BRINSON, 
was born at New Bern, N. C., on March 20, 1870. He was the 
son of William George and Kittie (Chestnut) Brinson. His 
father was an honored citizen of Craven County and held posi- 
tions of high trust in the county. SAMUEL M. BRINSON was edu- 
cated in the public schools and at Wake Forest College, where 
he graduated A. B. in 1891, After his graduation he taught 
‘school for a year and then took the law course at the University 
of North Carolina, and was admitted to the bar in 1896 and 
began to practice at New Bern. In 1902 Mr. Brinson was 
elected superintendent of public instruction for Craven County, 
and for more than 15 years he directed and supervised the 
county school system and built up for Craven County a system 
of schools the equal of any in the State. He soon became a 
prominent factor in school matters in the State and was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the North Carolina Teachers’ 
Assembly and a trustee of the Eastern Carolina Training School 
at Greenyille and a trustee of Meridith College at Raleigh. 


Mr. Brinson was elected to the Sixty-sixth Congress in 
‘November, 1918, and took his seat on March 4, 1919. He was re- 
elected as a member of the Sixty-seventh Congress in Novem- 
ber, 1920, and died April 13, 1922. Mr. Brinson was a 32 
degree Scottish Rite Mason, a member of Sudan Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine and was affiliated with the Royal Arcanum in 
which he was Supreme Guide. He was a deacon in the Baptist 
Church. Mr. Brryson was married to Miss Ruth Martin 
Seales, of Salisbury, N. C., January 16, 1901. His wife died on 
January 19, 1919, while he was a member of Congress. They 
have one daughter, Miss Mary Steele Brinson. During the last 
few years of his life Mr. Brinson was a terrible sufferer from 
illness, No one but he and God will ever know the suffering 
which he underwent. ? 

We are told that all pain, sickness, weariness, distress and 
agony of body is to be treated reverently. Every sorrow is a 
billow in the world’s troublesome sea, which we must pass 
over on the cross to bear us nearer home. The cloud forms, 
drops its rain, and passes away for the sun to shine and the 
flower to bloom. The storm gathers, purifies the air and passes 
away for the fragrant and healthful calm to settle like a 
benediction on the land. Affliction comes, and passes away 
for peace, joy, and glory to appear. When one passes under the 
shadow of the Cross of Calvary, he knows that through this 
shadow lies the passage to the great white throne. It is said 
of Michael Angelo, as he hewed away at his marble, he would 
watch the chips fall under the heavy strokes of his mallet, and 
would say “As the marble wastes the image grows.” God's 
ways in his providences are incomprehensible, but through 
affliction and sorrow we may exclaim, “God is making us.” 

And may we say of our friend whose memory we honor that 
it is our fervent prayer that in the evening of his life, when the 
golden clouds rested sweetly and invitingly upon the golden 
mountains, and the light of heaven streamed down through the 
gathering mists of death, that he had a peaceful and abundant 
entrance into the world of blessedness, where the great riddle 
of life unfolded to him in the quick consciousness of a redeemed 
and purified existence. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am very grate- 
ful to my friends from North Carolina for the honor they do 
me in inviting me to be present and participate in these 
memorial exercises in honor of our departed colleague, who 
those of us who knew him generally respected so highly and 
those who knew him intimately loved so much. It is not im- 
proper that some Representative from Tennessee should par- 
ticipate in these exercises because the history of Tennessee is 
inseparably intertwined with that of North Carolina. The terri- 
tory which is embraced in the State of Tennessee was embraced 
in the grant by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Walter Raleigh and in 
the subsequent grants by Charles II to the Lords Proprietary of 
the Carolinas. 

As early as 1772 the people of what is known in history as 
the Watauga Settlement met and drew up certain articles of 
government, which were the first articles drawn by any body 
west of the Alleghenies that might be denominated self-goy- 
erning articles. But the State of North Carolina subsequently 
asserted and maintained, by peaceful methods, its sovereignty 
over that section. I do not know just why the Watauga arti- 
cles were drawn, except perhaps that it was due to the fact that 
the settlers at Watauga came from other States in the main 
rather than from North Carolina. At any rate, in 1784, North 
Carolina passed an act of cession, anticipating the act of Vir- 
ginia. By this act what is now Tennessee was ceded to Vir- 
ginia, but for some reason the Federal Government did not ac- 
cept it; and some two years later there was formed the State 
of Franklin. 

This had a stormy career. It was never recognized by North 
Carolina and of course was never recognized by the Federal 
Government; and in 1790 North Carolina passed a second act of 
cession, ceding what is now Tennessee to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this cession was accepted. So that Tennessee comes 
from North Carolina. 

There are other reasons why a Tennesseean should be invited 
to participate in this memorial service. Two, at least, of the 
Presidents of the United States who were citizens of Tennessee 
were natives of North Carolina, Polk was born in Mecklenburg 
County, and Johnson was born in the county in which Raleigh 
is situated. Where Jackson was born, of course, we do not 
know. There has always been a contest between gentlemen from 
North Carolina and gentlemen from South Carolina over that 
question. If he was born in North Carolina, then North Caro- 
lina has furnished three Presidents by way of Tennessee. If he 
was born in South Carolina, then South Carolina is in the happy, 
condition of being able to quote the words put in the month 
of a lioness by some writer on natural history, in the story 
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with which you are familiar. During a truce among the ani- 
mals the mothers met in order to show their progeny. The fox 
showed a number of babies. Other animals showed a number, 
and finally the fox said to the lioness, “How many can you 
show?“ And the lioness said, “I can show only one, but look 
you well at it; it is a lion's cub.” 

Another reason why perhaps it is not improper that I was 
invited to participate is the extremely friendly relation always 
existing between the North Carolina delegation and myself. 
Ever since I have been here North Carolina has had a leading 
place in the affairs of the Nation. It was true long before I 
came here; it will be true long after I am gone from here. 
Among those from North Carolina with whom I have been asso- 
ciated was our departed colleague, Mr. BRINSON. 

I can not say that I knew him intimately, but I knew him 
most pleasantly. He was in ill health during much of the time 
that he served here. He was unable to give to his service all 

the activity that he would have liked to give, but within the 
limits of his work he maintained in highest degree the fine 
traditions and splendid spirit of North Carolina; and that is 
saying much. 

He was a well-educated man. He made one address here 
which I remember very well indeed, which was notable in 
character. When the reapportionment bill was presented from 
the Committee on the Census, of which he was a member, he 
felt that in a way the institutions and practices of his State 
had been attacked, and he made a speech which was exhaustive 
from the legal standpoint and from the broader standpoint of 
social necessity and of the rights of a sovereign State. 

He was a very loyal man. He was loyal to duty; he was 
loyal to his State. He was proud of the honor that had been 
conferred upon him, He did all that he could to measure up 
to his responsibilities, and he measured well. He was an edu- 
cator before he came here. He had a.well-trained mind. His 
diction was clean and clear always. His impulses were fine. He 
was of gentle spirit, tender in heart. He rendered great service. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Warp] is recognized. 


Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the beautiful 
custom which the Congress has followed through all its his- 
tory of convening in special session, the public business laid 
aside, to give the Members an opportunity to say a word to 
the memory of those of their friends and favorites of the mem- 
bership who may have been called away forever by the death 
ange! during the term, has been called into exercise with 
fearful, almost shocking, frequency during the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. My State has been called to share with the others 
and our thoughts are now turned to the fondly cherished recol- 
lections of the late SAMUEL M. Brinson, late a Representative 
from the third district of North Carolina. He came first to 
the Sixty-sixth Oongress with but little experience of the 
larger affairs, so called, of public life and politics, coming 
first into public notice for valued and conspicuous service in 
the cause of public education in North Carolina 20 years ago, 
as soon as political peace was restored from the struggle that 
brought forth the suffrage amendment to the constitution of 
that State and its activities were embraced with a strong and 
universal enthusiasm throughout the State. 

Mr. Brinson lived in a large county whose suffering had been 
long and patient, and in the revival of its activities and the 
putting on of its new labors he was called to its support 
and continued to serve as the chief officer and leading pro- 
ponent of that work in his county until his election to Con- 
gress in 1918. His heart and head and hand were enlisted as 
one who loved his work, for he loved humanity and sought 
always to lift it up. He loved children and loved to contem- 
plate their possibilities, and saw in education the only hope 
and chance for the fullness of those possibilities. 

His devotion to this service and unstinted qualifications 
produced efficiency that attracted attention from a distance, and 
he was called into service as an advocate to other parts of 
the State. The people saw in this service and this advocacy 
his unselfish nature, his freedom from demagogy, his high 
degree of capacity, and his genuine broad-gauged devotion to 
them and their children, and for these qualities and these 
causes they called him to a supposed higher service and more 
conspicuous honors, a service in the Congress of the Nation. 

This call, coming as it did for this cause and in recognition 
of such an order of public service, may, I think, be said to be 
a larger compliment, so to speak, than that which frequently 
comes on account of political service and party zeal. Many 
calls to high public service come as expressions of necessary 
recognition to partisan activities and sacrifice. This probably 
is as it should be, but when an intelligent and patriotic elec- 


torate turn away from the active fields of politics and look for 
servants whose merit is tested by their closer touch with the 
fundamentals of life, the hearthstone cares and hopes and 
aspirations of homes where fathers and mothers pray and 
struggle and children are born and reared and take on the 
duties of life, it is, I think, a stronger expression of public con- 
fidence and affection and a prouder monument, a happier 
heritage 

A heritage it seems to me 

A king might wish to hold in fee, 

This is exactly what Mr. Brinson’s election to Congress 
meant, and he well deserved it. Yet, by that, I do not mean to 
indicate that he was lacking in party interest and loyalty, for 
he was not. He believed in his party as the best agency for 
the service of the people whose interests and welfare he loved, 
— 55 had not been as active as many men in his district in its 

a 

Firm as adamant in his party alignment and in all his con- 
nections, he had no heart for hate and no spirit narrow enough 
for intolerance. In the short time I served with him in the 
House I many times sat by him among the thin ranks of the 
Democratic side and heard him comment on the Members of the 
opposite side of the House, then strangers to me, as they rose to 
speak, and he always reserved something kind, complimentary, 
and generous to say—indeed he had the habit and disposition 
of speaking kindly of everybody. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, I think is the delicate, accurate, and 
supreme test of human character—to speak generously of others 
in their absence. One who speaks generously thinks gener- 
ously, and one who thinks generously of others has the fullness 
of human excellence, so far as it is given to human character 
to possess it. 

I heard one of his campaign speeches in 1920, when he had a 
sharp campaign on for his nomination. Truth, candor, and ab- 
sence of self-laudation, and a sincere interest in the public 
welfare were manifest in every utterance of his plain honest 
speech. He was as free from demagogy as a saint from 
heresy. It was not in him to deceive or mislead anybody for 
any cause or end, and the people as they stood round about 
him seemed so to estimate him. He would have made them a 
devoted and most valuable public servant in the Congress if he 
had been longer spared, for he “came out from among them,” 
knew their needs, felt their impulses, shared their difficulties, 
bore with them their burdens, and rejoiced with them in their 
successes. In their churches and schools he was their faithful 
helper and leader, and his election to Congress was his direct 
reward from them of this devotion and service. In his death a 
splendid, useful, noble life has come to its lamented end. As 
the forest puts on its brightest robe to die in, so does such a 
life robe itself in its tints of eternal beauty as its sunset hour 
approaches. 

When he last left these halls he knew he was going, not to 
return, but his bearing plainly showed that the shadows as 
they gathered brought no terror to his peaceful, quiet soul, 
but rather a glow of promise, pointing toward the dawn of 
the eternal morning. He went undisturbed to his home, where 
first he met his pastor as he fell back on his wearied couch and 
said, It is all right.” 

A delegation of Members of the Congress from both Houses 
attended the funeral. I was among them. His friends packed 
the beautiful, spacious church, and as I marked their deep 
emotion, their wonderful floral tributes, and moved among 
them around the open grave and on the streets, I knew their 
affection would better guard his tomb and longer preserve his 
memory than the cold shaft of marble that stands above his 
grave. His beloved minister, the Rey. W. A. Ayers, spoke with 
deep emotion and striking eloquence. They were affectionate 
friends, but he spoke as knowing he had lost him but for 
awhile. 

Knowing that I would be doing Mr. Briyson’s will and 
pleasure, if the dead could know the action of the living, I 
sought lately to obtain from Mr. Ayers a copy of his remarks, 
but he had not preserved them, and all I have is an extract 
taken from a local newspaper. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that it be 
printed as an extension of my own remarks and in the same type. 
Tun FUNERAL SERVICE HELD OVER THE REMAINS OF Hon. S. M. BRIN- 

SON, AT THE First BAPTIST CHURCH, New Bern, N. C.—HUNDREDS 

ASSEMBLE TO Pax CONGRESSMAN BRINSON TRIBUTE.—FIRST BAPTIST 

CHURCH WAS CROWDED WITH FRIENDS OF Mk. Brinxson.—Scorges 

WERE UNABLE TO GAIN ADMISSION TO THE CHURCH WHEN THE KERV- 

ICES STARTED.—SPLENDID TRIBUTE.—EULOGY DELIVERED BY REV, 

W. A. AYERS WAS AN IMPRESSIVE TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Ayers began by saying: 

Our text to-day is Psalms 37:87: Mark the perfect man, and 
behold upright: for the end of that man is peace. 

I find myself unable to pay fitting tribute to our departed 
brother, first, because his death has been such a shock to me 
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personally. My own heart is filled with uncontrollable emotion. | 
And second, because no man could hope to do justice to this 
splendid character who has passed to the great beyond. Hence 
in this hour we must turn to the word of divine inspiration to 


find a fitting tribute ‘ 


“ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end 


of that man is peace.” 


S. M. Brtnson was marked for distinction from his birth, | 
coming of a long line of noble ancestry. His mother belonged | 
to the South's old-time aristocracy. She was the very soul of 


honor and the law of kindness was on her lips. “Yielding him- 
self to Christ and the ideals of christianity early in life, S. M. 
Brinson translated his religion into terms of daily conduct. 


His religion came ‘first. He was never too busy to give time to 
the work of his church. For 20 years he served as our church 
«clerk. He also served as a member of the board efdeacons and | 
as Sunday school superintendent. He never slighted any duty 


placed on him by the church. 

As an educator S. M. ‘Brerysan was competent, efficient, and 
faithful. It was in this field that the greatest work of his life 
was performed. 

For 17 years he was superintendent of public instruction in 
Craven County. It was through his efforts that our schools 
have gained u ‘State-wide reputation for excellence; ves, u repu- 
tation that has extended throughout the entire Southland. A 
movement is now on among the school children of the county 
to raise funds for the erection of àa monument to the memory 
of him who loved them so well and Jabored for them so 
faithfully. 

As a statesman, S. M. Brryson was the embodiment of in- 
tegrity and honor. His broad information gaye him a wonder- 
ful grasp on the needs of the hour, and with unsoiled hands he 
stood only for the things of righteousness. His soul loathed 
double-dealing as a thing of darkness. I have talked with 
many of his colleagues in Washington on various occasions, and 
on every hand I have heurd nothing but the highest praise for 
him. He was reeognized as one of the most promising younger 
Members of the House. 

This was the man, my friends, to whom we would pay honor 
to-day. How well he bears out those words of David: “Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace.” Peace has come to S. M. BRINSON ; a peace 
thut surpasses all understanding. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brices] is recognized. ' 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the invitation of the North Caro- 
lina delegation to participate in these memorial exercises is 
deeply appreciated and is one I sincerely welcome. 

Throughout the service in Congress of our late colleague, 
SAMUEL M. BRINSON, Representative from the third district of 
‘North Carolina, I was rather closely associated with him, both 
in the House and particularly on the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, of which he was the ranking minority 
member at the time of his death, April 18, 1922. An uncom- 
promising Democrat, a man of high principles, a faithful and 
devoted public servant, he won for himself in his brief con- 
gressional career the friendship, confidence, and esteem of his 
associates, and gave to his constituency a full measure of splen- 
did and honorable service. 

Unassuming and gentle in manner, but unswerving and posl- 
tive in character, he brought to his labors not only a deep 
interest in national problems which he was called upon tô- face 
and help solve for the best interests of all, but also knowledge 
and ability, with a conscientious consideration and appreciation 
of the views and opinions of others. 

A fidelity and loyalty to the highest ideals and standards of 
duty characterized and made conspicuous his congressional sery- 
ice in spite of the long and discouraging illness which prevented 
him in the latter part of his second term from the same degree 
of active participation in congressional work which had previ- 
ously marked his comparatively brief career. 

Those of his colleagues who knew him even longer and more 
intimately than I did have given a recital of how he rose, 
through successive steps in public office, to representation of 
his constituency and the State of North Carolina in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The story of his success will, no doubt, furnish ‘inspiration 
to many another patriotic and ambitious young American, and 
will contribute its share of encouragement to those who are 
also faced with difficulties and obstacles, but whose courage 
and determination prove sufficient to the accomplishment which 
they seek. 


‘Samver M. -Brinson has left to those of his family who 
survive a rich heritage. And in this expression of regard 


and esteem for our late colleague and associate I tender to his 
family and loved ones the sympathy of the membership of the 


‘House of Representatives anda sincere and devout wish for 
their welfare. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The -gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Douagrox] is recognized. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, our late eolleague, Hon. 
Sasvet M. Brinson, Whose life und public services we to-day 
commemorate, was elected as a Representative in Congress from 
the third district of North Carolina at the November election, 
1918, and reelected in the November ‘election, 1920, serving 
‘through the Sixty-sixth Congress and during the Sixty-seventh 
Congress until his death on April 13, 1922, making a little more 


than three years that he was an ‘honored and useful Member of 


this body. 

Before his election ito Congress he was a practicing attorney 
in his home town of New Bern, N. C., and also served as 
superintendent of public instruction of his native county of 
Craven for 17 years, from March, 1902, to March 4, 1919, 
the date on which he began his services as a Member of 
Congress. As head of the educational forces of his county 
he rendered a most useful service and made a reputation which 
doubtless had much to do with his being called to a wider field 
of usefulness and service. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Brinson began with the 
opening session of the Sixty-sixth Congress and soon ‘grew into 
a strong and ‘binding friendship which extended until the day 
of his death. 

Iwas honored by the Speaker of the House in being appointed 
a member of the committee to accompany the remains of our 
friend and colleague to his home, the place where he was born 
and had spent his useful ‘life—New Bern, N. C. It was 
an ideal spring day on April 14 when the last formal sery- 
ices were held in the church of which he was a faithful and 
consecrated member. A large concourse of people coming from 
all over North Carolina attended the funeral, showing the very 
high esteem in which Mr. Brinson was held by ‘the people of his 
native State. 

The church of which he was a member was packed with sor- 
‘rowing friends to pay a tribute of regard and love to their de- 
ceased friend. His pastor chose for a text the following words 
from the Thirty-seventh Psalm, thirty-seventh verse: “Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright: for the end of that 
man is peace”—from which he delivered a very adequate and 
appropriate discourse, portraying beautifully the life work and 
noble character of the deceased. 

As a Member of Congress Mr. Brryson rose rapidly, and early 
in his first term gave definite promise of becoming one of its 
most useful Members. However, early in his service here in 
‘Congress it became apparent to his colleagues that he was suffer- 
ing from a serious and what soon proved to be an incurable 
malady. He bore his affliction patiently and uncomplainingty. 
He was taken off by the mysterious hand of death when it 
seemed a still brighter career of usefulness was just opening 
and his life's work was but partly done. Why he was thus 
caught by the strange hand of fate and ‘his life's work suddenly 
ended is more than we are able to comprehend. 

The high ideals, the noble deeds, and the pure, upright life of 
SAMUEL M. Brinson speak more eloquently of his great service 
to his State and Nation than any words that can be uttered or 
written by his admiring, sorrowing friends. A truly great man, 
‘a faithful servant of the people, has passed ‘to the realm of the 
beyond. Of such as was our worthy deceased colleague it has 
‘been truly said by the inspired writer: Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord, from henceforth; yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors and their works do follow 
them.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
IMr. Larsen] is recognized. 


Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the roll af the Sixty- 
sixth Congress contained for the first time the name of SAMUEL 
MITCHELL Brisson, whose life and public service we commemo- 
rate to-day. 

At the beginning of the session he was assigned to a com- 
mittee of which I was already a member. We served together 
on the committee until fhe date of his death; were intimate 
friends .almost from the date of our acquaintance; and hence 
my opportunity for judging as to his capacity, disposition, and 
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character. Mr. Speaker, I am therefore pleased to have the 
opportunity of speaking a few words of eulogy on this occasion, 

He had served the people of his native State in public 
capacity for many years before he became a Member of Con- 
gress, and it was upon the efficiency of this service that he 
became a Member of this House. He was both by temperament 
and mental training well equipped for service here. While he 
died in the meridian of manhood, yet his life was filled with 
achievements. His native ability and genial nature made many 
wurm friends for him in this House, but the condition of his 
heaith and his short duration of service may have prevented 
opportunity for making that lasting impress upon the country 
at large which his capacity warranted and most surely would 
have resulted had he lived and enjoyed a reasonable degree of 
health. 

He was a positive character and possessed an analytical 
mind; hence he usually reached a correct conclusion easily and 
quickly. He was tolerant and respected the opinions of others, 
yet the course which he pursued was always the result of his 
own judgment, While he was modest in disposition he never 
hesitated to express his opinion when necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, to me both life and death is a mystery; but after 
all, it is not the fact that a man has lived or that a man is 
dead that counts. It is, rather, how did he live? How did he 
die? Of Saul Brinson we may always truly say, he played 
his part in the world of men, and the Great Critic will hold it 
good. 

The night dew that falls, 
Though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure 
The grave where he sleeps; 
And the tear that we shed, 
Though im silence it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory 
Green in our souls. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Lyon] is recognized. 


Mr. LYON. Mr. Speaker, it is a beautiful custom that makes 
it possible for the colleagues of a deceased Member to meet 
together and hold memorial services for their departed friend, 
thereby placing on permanent record their testimonal of the 
worth of him who has crossed over the river. It may be that 
in some services of this kind the dead Member's past life was 
not such as to merit all of the spoken eulogies, but those who 
knew Saatuen M. Bernson know that his life was so clean, his 
character so beautiful, as to justify anything we can say here 
to-day. 

I did not meet “ Sau Brrnson until I came to Washington 
in April, 1921. At that time he was a great sufferer from the 
disease that finally resulted in his death, but in spite of his 
suffering, which he bore with patience and resignation, he was 
companionable, anxious to advise and counsel with his friends, 
and remained so far as his strength would permit at his post of 
duty, serving with ability the people of his district, whom he 
loved so well. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who attended his funeral in the city 
of New Bern were everlastingly impressed with the fact that 
the entire city joined in sincerely mourning their friend. I have 
never seen such genuine sorrow over the death of any man as 
was depicted on the faces of the thousands who attended his 
funeral, No man can win and hold the love, honor, and re- 
spect of the entire community in which he lived like Samu” 
Buinson did who had not lived a life of service and self- 
sacrifice. And this he did, for he was a generous, warm hearted, 
Christian gentleman, and we, his friends and colleagues, feel 
keenly his loss. ; 

Mr, Speaker, our hearts go out in sympathy to his young 
daughter, who is left motherless and fatherless. May the Great 
Architect of the universe comfort her and watch over her in 
the years to come. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HAMER] is recognized. 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker, SAMUEL M. BRINSON possessed 
in an unusual degree those principles and virtues essential to 
the most useful career. With a hatred for all kinds of shams, 
hypocrisy, fraud, and deceit and a love of truth and loyalty to 
convictions, with courage that never permitted him to swerve 
from his devotion to the highest ideals which were part and par- 
cel of his very nature, he was a prince among men. His studi- 
ous and industrious habits with a well trained and educated 
mind equipped him well for a successful field of endeavor in 
the learned professions, statecraft, and politics. 


There was none of the dramatic in his make-up. His was a 
modest and retiring disposition, with a firmness of character 
and with a fixed purpose to do the right thing in all his actions 
and dealings with his fellow man, with no effort at sparkling 
wit, humor, or repartee. He was good natured, kind, and gentle, 

the calm demeanor of the scholarly gentleman with- 
out the slightest air of pedantry or superiority which sometimes 
is associated with those superior minds who control the des- 
tiny of communities and States and dominate in various fields 
of human endeavor. 

The political history of North Carolina might be written 
without a great deal about the activities of our lamented de- 
parted colleague, but the educational history of the State would 
lack much in completeness without a record of his achievements 
in the great battle for the education of all the people at public 
expense, first led by Aycock, McIver, Alderman, and others. 

Mr. Brinson was one of those who aided greatly in placing 
his State in the forefront in its public institutions of learning 
and the elevation of its public schools to the place they occupy 
to-day, for last year there were expended for public education 
nearly $30,000,000, and approximately the same amount for 
the building and improvements of a State system of hard sur- 
faced roads, in addition to the very large expenditures by 
counties in this southern Commonwealth of which he was one 
of the builders in its educational rejuvenation and recon- 
struction. 

While I knew nothing of Mr. Brinson until he left college 
and was an active force in the educational affairs of the State, 
living as I do some 200 miles from his home, nor do I know 
whether his early life was one in which he had to contend with 
a thorny, rough, and rocky pathway, as most men in my State, 
born as he was, near the close of the Civil War, and for several 
years thereafter, for in North Carolina, as in other southern 
States, there were in those days bitter years of stress and tur- 
moil, hardships, and difficulties well nigh insurmountable across 
the pathway of those who fought to get an education and climb 
the road which leads to usefulness and at times to fame and 
fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters not what his opportunities were in 
the formative period of early life, we pause not to inquire, for 
the fact is that his life demonstrates that he was one of the 
finest types of southern civilization. 

He had those virtues which distinguish the truly great. 

After the first session of the Sixty-seventh Congress con- 
vened it was my good fortune to know Mr. Barnson intimately, 
for his apartment was next to mine and I saw him and con- 
versed with him daily. In addition to a well-trained, clear, 
analytical mind, stored with almost inexhaustible information 
on various subjects and a grasp of public questions which he 
discussed most intelligently, he was a most interesting and 
valuable friend and associate. 

In conclusion permit me to state that the outstanding char- 
acteristic of this good man, in my opinion, was that he could 
be depended upon. He was truthful and honest in all things. 
He could be measured by the same yardstick in his private as 
well as in his public life. He regarded not only a money 
promise as sacred but a political promise as well. 

Stronger and stronger each day SAMUEL M. BRINSON grew in 
the confidence of his friends and the public. His death was a 
distinctive loss to the State and to the country which he loved 
so devotedly. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we have set apart this, 
hour to pay fitting tribute to the life, character, and services 
of Saut. M. Brrxson, late a Representative from North 
Carolina. I did not have the privilege of becoming as closely 
acquainted with our late colleague as did some of his asso- 
clates in service, and, therefore, can not extol as well as they 
the many intimate excellencies of his nature and sweetness of 
his life outside of this Chamber. My contact with him and my 
observation of his qualities were confined to his activities on 
this floor, and of that, in just candor, I am restrained to speak. 
Mr. Brinson was the Representative of a fine constituency. I 
say this because soon after his death I had occasion to visit 
among them. Not possessing unusual attributes either of vir- 
tue or distinction, but all of the sturdy, dependable, and 
amiable qualities of a fine cross section of the American people— 
and that is as high a eulogy as can be pronounced. Among 
these people Sanver M. Brrvson had his origin, and in the 
midst of them he was nurtured. By their high standards of 
probity and duty his character was molded and his ambition 
fired, and by them he was honored with a high station in 
public life, and at its end was mingled back again with his 
ancestral soil amidst the lamentations of his bereaved con- 
stituency. 
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He practiced the great profession of the law for a few years, 


but the greater portion of his life was devoted to the still 


greater duties of public instruction. The man who during a 
long reach of years, with fidelity and consecration assumes as 
the champion of the youth of his community to battle against 
ignorance, and sloth, and error, and superstition, and impiety— 
to set burning in the hearts of the young the flames of higher 
aspirations and more exalted virtues—has performed a public 
service which happily does not die when he expires, but extends 
on and ever on in the widening cycles of the lives and charac- 
ters of those who endure after he has departed. 

His service in Congress was brief. His advent to his duties 
here was shadowed with a great sorrow, for only a few weeks 
before assuming his place here as the culmination of his life's 
ambition, his devoted wife was beckoned by the pallid mes- 
senger with the inverted torch to depart.” In the pall of so 
great a grief Sam BRINSON, although about to sit in the councils 
of State, no doubt exclaimed, “vanitas, vanitatum omnia 
vanitas.” 

Mr. Brinson was an earnest man, but not austere. Frivolity 
had no part in his nature, but he was nevertheless amiable and 
generous in his emotions. : 

He was meticulous in reaching conclusions upon public ques- 
tions because his desire was to be a wise and conservative 
legislator. He sought always to reflect the good of his people 
in his public expression. Not given to much declamation, he 
was rather a listener, as most wise men are, hoping to garner 
some truth and some philosophy out of the millions of plati- 
tudes uttered in this Chamber. But his vote always registered 
his judgment, for he was no panderer amongst men. Our late 
colleague acquired, as he deserved, the universal respect and 
admiration of his associates in service, and his untimely death 
was to all of us a source of very sincere regret. 

I know nothing of the spiritual side of his nature, but re- 
membering as I do the resolute goodness of his countenance, 
the calm light that lay in his eye, I can well believe that as the 
twilight shadows of the last hour fell upon him, even as an 
honest plowman of the field, when his day’s work is done, can 
reflect that he has paid to toil its full toll, so did this man 
of whom we speak look back upon his career among men and 
find it in his heart to say: “I have done my work; I have 
plowed a straight furrow.” 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the average reader of the daily 
newspaper gets the impression that service in Congress is 
simply one of ease and personal comfort. The contrary is the 
fact. In most cases the services rendered are of the most stren- 
uous kind, taxing the physical strength of the Members to its 
greatest limit. Few realize the number of matters to which 
each individual Member must give his personal attention and 
careful consideration. Constituents expect favorable results. 
Members endeavor in every possible way to make anticipations 
become realizations. Nearly every Member of the House finds 
that when his term has expired that he is richer in experience, 
but poorer in the pocket. He has made many sacrifices for the 
honor of being a Member of Congress and he appreciates having 
had the great privilege of having served in the greatest legis- 
lative body on the face of the earth. No wonder then that 
since the Great War, with its heavy strain on the mental and 
physical strength of the membership of Congress, the toll which 
it has had to pay has been exceptionally large. The colleagues 
of a departed Member know these facts better than the outside 
world. They know very well that the hardest work in Congress 
is performed in committee rooms. Mr. BRINSON was a member 
of the Committee on the Census, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman. In considering the number of representatives to 
make up the future House the question of relationship of the 
white and the negro in the State of North Carolina frequently 
came up for discussion. Mr. Brinson took keen delight in tell- 
ing his colleagues how his State was making a herculean effort 
to educate the negro, and at the same time giving him the 
opportunity of exercising his suffrage. He was always cour- 
teous in his treatment of his fellow Members on the committee, 
and at all times was ready and willing to carefully listen to 
what others had to say. He had served his State and country 
well. He had taught in the public schools. 

In that way he had done his full share toward helping the 
little acorns learn how to become the future oaks of the 
Republic. He had endeavored in every way to instill in the 
minds of the youngsters under his charge that not only must 
patriotic service be rendered in times of war, but an equal 
service must be rendered during the times of peace. He recog- 
nized, as all of us know, that the future of the Republic de- 
pended upon the rising generation being taught that with all 
the benefits and opportunities of American citizenship there 


eame the duty and obligation to serve it at all times to the 
best of one’s ability. Had he been spared, he undoubtedly in 
time would have become one of the most influential Members of 
the House. The custom has been established in Congress of 
setting aside a day on which Members pay their last tributes 
to those of their Members who have passed to the far beyond 
while in the service. Men of faith do not fear death. They 
are firm in their belief in immortality. They know that when 
the infant is born, he comes into this world usually with a cry. 
He is passing from darkness into light. We all know that 
tender hands are ready to receive him and give him every care. 
With this knowledge in mind men go to meet their Maker, 
realizing that they will receive at His hands the same tender 
care and consideration which the infant receives when he 
first arrives at the hands of those who are near and dear to 
him. So, while we pay this tribute to our dear departed 
friend and Member, we do so more for the sake of the living 
rather than for the honored dead, for his record of loyal and 
devoted patriotic public service to his State and Nation needs 
no tribute at the hands of man. Well may we repeat the 
words of the psalmist— 

Because he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him: 

I will set him on high, because he hath known my name. 

He shall call upon me, and I will answer him; 

I will be with him in trouble: 

I will deliver him, and honor him, 


With long life will I satisfy him, 
And show him my salvation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Weaver] is recognized. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, we have come to-day to speak 
of the life, character, and service of a most distinguished son 
of North Carolina. At the time of his death he was one of 
our beloved colleagues in this House. It is not my purpose to 
attempt any fulsome flattery of him, but only to express in a 
few words, and as best I can, something of his great service to 
his State as well as my own personal regard and esteem for 
the man. 

Samvuet M. Brinson was a native son of North Carolina. 
He was born at New Bern in that State and continuously 
resided there until his death. In church affiliations he was a 
Baptist. He graduated from Wake Forest College, with distinc- 
tion, in 1891. He then taught school in the city of New Bern. 
In 1895 he studied law at the University of North Carolina and 
in 1896 was admitted to the bar of that State. He practiced 
his profession with ability and much success. His intellectual 
grasp early and easily ranked him among the best lawyers of 
his section. 

In 1902, having become interested in public education, he 
became superintendent of public instruction of Craven County, 
in which the city of New Bern is situated. This office he 
filled with singular fidelity and acknowledged ability for a 
period of 17 years. During those years of his young man- 
hood, with great energy and enthusiastic love of his work, he 
applied himself to the duties of this office. It brought him in 
close contact with the schools. It engendered a great interest 
in the young men and women of his county and his State, and 
he became endeared to the people of every class and of all con- 
ditions of life. i 

Recognizing the splendid talents and character of this man, 
realizing his force of character and intellect, the people of the 
congressional district in which he resided in 1918 elected him 
to the House of Representatives for the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
In him they had a Representative who was attentive to their 
wants, industrious in his habits, and who had a grasp of all 
great public questions. 

He was reelected in November, 1920, to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and it was during the period of this Congress that, 
after a long and tedious illness, death came to him. It brought 
sorrow to his colleagues and to all who knew him here and at 
home. It has always seemed to me especially sad that death 
should have come to him just as he was beginning what un- 
doubtedly would have been a splendid career in Congress, But 
we realize that for all of us somewhere along the path of life 
the shadow sits and waits. 

This brief statement of his life does not express the intellec- 
tual and moral power of Mr. Brinson. It does, however, most 
clearly point to the fact that he was at all times, from early 
manhood, a power, a factor, and a vital force in the life and 
progress of his community and State. He brought to his duties 
as a Representative in Congress a ripe experience and a high 
order of intellect, and, what is more than this, a character and 
texture of soul so splendid and so fine that he immediately im- | 
pressed himself upon all of those who came in personal contact 
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with him. He early demonstrated his ability to become a most 
useful and highly esteemed Member of this House. 

His appointment as a member of the great Committee on 
Education was a most fitting one. Mr. Brinson was an en- 
thusiast in this great cause. He had given of the best years of 
his life to promoting education in his county and his State. 
His heart was there. He had served his home people for years 
in extending the operation of their schools. He had fought 
and worked for education throughout North Carolina and he 
had lived to see his beloved State, with unparalleled progress, 
move forward in this great cause. He had seen the light of 
knowledge come to quicken the lives and strengthen the char- 
acter of the children and young men and young women of 
his section and State. Mueh of this progress was due to his 
ability and his untiring energy. He had followed the course 
of education and had seen its advantages exemplified from the 
district country schools to the high schools and the great 
universities and colleges, and had seen that from thorough edu- 
cation, power would come into the life of his State. 

He had been promoted, at the time of his death, to services 
in a wider field and to a theater of broader action. He was 
eager to take his part in promoting education from a national 
standpoint and to the fullest extent that the National Govern- 
ment might justly and properly cooperate with the States in 
this great enterprise. He was much interested in pending 
legislation that would dignify the cause of education and that 
would guarantee more fully, as he thought, to every child of the 
Nation the right to become an educated and helpful man or 
woman. I know that this matter was engaging the attention of 
this splendid man, when for some strange and unfathomable 
reason he was called to the great beyond. To lose him was to 
lose much in this great work. 

He is gone from the field, 

He is lost to the forest, 

Like a summer dried fount, 
When our need was the sorest. 

During his brief service in Congress he had, however, given 
much attention to other important matters. As a member of 
the Committee on the Census he labored long and hard over the 
details of a reapportionment bill. He was always active and 
earnest and filled with a desire for true accomplishment. 

Mr. Brinson was of a very solid texture. He wished to do 
things that were worth while, and he did them. He lived in an 
exceptionally clear moral atmosphere. Life to him was more 
than a mere playing to the galleries. His desire was “To be, 
rather than to seem.” In whatever capacity he touched the 
lives of his fellow man he was always helpful and wholesome. 
No sense of egotism directed his heart and brain. His convic- 
tions, when formed, were strong and enduring, and yet he was 
by no means intolerant of the opinion of those with whom he 
might find himself in opposition. He was ready to contend for 
whut he thought was right, without condemnation, however, of 
others with whom he disagreed. 

He was married in 1901 to Miss Ruth M. Scales, of Salisbury, 
N. C. They lived most happily together and were blessed with 
one splendid daughter. It was to me one of the saddest of 
incidents that, after the people of his section had chosen him 
to represent them in Congress—in November, 1918—that a few 
months later his wife should have been taken from him by 
death. She had shared with him their many trials and had 
helped him to grow into a splendid manhood. Eager for his 
future advancement, it was particularly sad that she was not 
to enjoy his further honors with him. To him the death of his 
wife was a crushing blow. 

It was my sad privilege to attend his funeral at New Bern 
in April, 1922. I noted that he had erected a beautiful monu- 
ment above the last resting place of her who had been his 
earliest mate. He now sleeps beside her. I have been told 
by one who knew him that in the days immediately preceding 
his death be was often seen rereading the letters she had 
sent him. He knew that she was waiting for his coming, and 
I doubt not that a feeling of nearness to her was resting upon 
him and that he had, indeed, said within himself: 

I can not feel that thou are far, 

Since near at hand the angels are; 

And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall 1 not see thee waiting stand, 

And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand? 


He made a noble fight against the disease that was to termi- 
nate his useful life. At times he thought he had won, and 
in his conversation with his colleagues he was most hopeful; 
but at last he began to feel that at wee Bene DEAN Do but he 
believed in the resurrection and the life beyond, and as he drew 
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beckoning hand of his beloved wife. All that is mortal of him 
sleeps by her side in the beautiful cemetery at New Bern, but 
I doubt not the immortal reunion that has taken place upon 
the silent and everlasting shores of the great beyond. 


Mr. DOUGHTON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, the life of every man exerts 
an influence either for good or evil upon those with whom he 
associates. This truth has often been impressed upon me during 
the long life vonchsafed me by the kindness of Providence. 
Notably so, and markedly distinct, was this evident in connec- 
tion with the life of our late friend, SAMUEL MITCHELL BRINSON. 

The first time I met Mr. Brinson I realized that he was a 
man of rare and unusual attributes. He possessed two of 
the great qualities essential to high achievement in life 
courage, both moral and physical, and a leve for truth. 

A lofty and generous patriotism, forgetfulness of self, absolute 
sincerity in word, in thought, and in deed, these, with an 
intense love for humanity, constituted the basis of his char- 
acter. He ever stood for one principle—unchanging and im- 
perishable—a supreme sense of duty. 

Ability to endure suffering is a marked virtue of courage, and 
this quality was manifested to an eminent degree by our late 
colleague. 

Suffering is necessary to make up a great character to its 
fullness. No man or woman, unless by the special providence of 
God, can live in the unbroken sunshine of plenty and prosperity 
without developing to a greater or less degree selfishness in 
some of its many hideous forms and being debarred from reaeh- 
ing the high state of excellence to which their nature might 
aspire. Suffering is needed to purify nations as well as in- 
dividuals. It is from sacrificial flames that have arisen the 
noblest and grandest spirits which have shed a halo around 
humanity. 

One trait of Mr. Brrnson’s character which was predominant 
and contributed largely to his usefulness was his faith in the 
providence of God; no misfortune or disaster could shake his 
fortitude; it mattered not what had happened or how severe the 
trials to which he was subjected. 

Courage and gentleness are closely allied. One rarely meets 
a man of high order of courage who is not also distinguished 
by his kindness and gentleness. His tender watchfulness and 
care for his daughter was beautiful, and attracted the attention 
of all who love and admire this moral trait of character. 

Mr. Butxsox's political views were very decided. He made 
no compromise with those who would traffic in the honor of his 
State, or the best interests of its citizens, but he was ever their 
uncompromising foe. 

He was passionately devoted to the good name of North“ 
Carolina, its fame and renown. He was worthy of any position 
to which his fellow citizens might have elevated him, but he 
was never envious of the political promotion of others. He was 
always satisfied if truth and justice prevailed, regardless of 
to whom the honors were given. It would have been difficult 
to have found a more unselfish and patriotic man living within 
the confines of his native State. 

He was a very citadel of strength; all turned for help to him 
when the cause of morality was in danger. He never hesitated 
to espouse cordially what he believed to be the cause of right. 
If he erred, as all of us must do at times, it was on the side 
of humanity and morality. One always felt stronger and better 
for his companionship and advice. 

The memory of Mr. Brruyson will live through many gener- 
ations, and many a father and mother will bless his name for 
the example he has left to their children to point them the way 
to usefulness to their fellow citizens and honor to their State. 

He died in the triumph and faith of the Christian religion 
and left a name without blemish and without reproach—a 
heritage of honor to his daughter, to his State, and to our com- 
mon country. 


Mr. STEDMAN resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to speak 
much of the political life of my lamented colleague. I shall 
speak more of his personal character and of service rendered 
outside his political career. In committee meetings, in this 
House, and wherever I met him, I was impressed that S. M. 
Brinson was & man of information and ability, a man of clear- 
ness of thought and definiteness of action. Yet information 
and ability can not alone make a useful and effective life. A 
man may have large intellectuality, broad culture, and exten- 
sive influence, and yet his life may be worse than a failure. 
If a man’s talents be not used to the real service of his fellow 
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men and to the honor of the River of Life, then his life is not 
a success. England’s poet laureate said: 

Howe'er it be 8 ae to me, 

Tis only noble t 

Kind hearts are pA than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

The greatest tribute that can be paid to the memory of 
S. M. Brinson is not that he was a man of intellectuality— 
though he was intellectual—nor that he was a man of influence, 
though the attainment of influence is abundantly worth while. 
But my tribute to SAMUEL BRINSON is higher still. He was 
a man of high Christian character, who dedicated his powers 
to the betterment of his fellow men and to the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. To a former chaplain of this House 
the rugged old Carlisle of England said late in life: 

Tell my friend in America that after a long and stormy life, I 
still believe “ The chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
forever.” 

In other words, the rugged old Carlisle, though called a 
cynic and by some called a skeptic, still held to the simple faith 
which in his childhood he had learned from his catechism. So 
with SAMUEL BRINSON. 

It was my privilege to be one of the congressional party 
who went to his home town to attend his funeral. There I 
saw the devotion of the people among whom he had lived 
and loved and labored, and who clearly realized that they had 
lost a genuine friend and a strong champion of their rights 
and their best interests. 

Before entering the arena of politics he had given his life 
largely to work in the fields of education and religion. 

As superintendent of education he had done a tireless and 
effective work. Not only the schools of his own city and 
county, but those of the surrounding counties are better and 
more efficient because of his energy, ingenuity, and devotion. 
And boys and girls yet unborn will have happier school days 
and better opportunities and will live bigger and broader lives 
because of the official service of SAMUEL M. BRINSON, 

As an active and earnest Christian layman, he gave much 
of his time and energy to the work of his church and the re- 
ligious activities of his community and to efforts to lead the 
young people especially into the discipleship of Jesus Christ. 
And I feel sure that in the brighter and better life to which he 
has gone he will yet receive the gratitude of those who by 
his influence were brought to the joys of Christian faith. 

What higher achievement can any man attain than that of 
leading large numbers of his fellows into the light of educa- 
tion and into the still brighter light of Christian faith? 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that a 
number of my colleagues have expressed a desire to extend 
their remarks in the Rxconb, I ask unanimous consent that those 
who may desire to do so may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks in the Recorp concerning the life, character, 
and services of Mr. BRINSON. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina asks unanimous consent that those Members who 
desire to do so may extend their remarks in the Recorp on the 
life and character and services of Mr. Brinson. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker, the service of SAMUEL MITCHELL 
Brinson in the House of Representatives of the United States 
was all too brief. It continued from March 4, 1919, to April 13, 
1922, a period of only a little over three years. During that 
short period I had the opportunity and privilege of knowing 
personally Mr. Brrxson well, for we served together on two 
committees of the House. It is on these committees in the close 
contact and almost intimate relations of our work there that 
the character and qualifications of our associates become best 
known. It soon became apparent from such acquaintance with 
Mr. Brinson that his nature was a rare combination of clear 
mind, pure heart, and high ideals, Any appeal based on justice, 
fair dealing, and, what Theodore Roosevelt used to call civie 
righteousness,” met with a ready response from him and en- 
listed his earnest support. 

The life of Mr. Brrnson may be divided into three periods: 
That portion covered by his practice of law; that by his public 
service in education; and that by his service as a legislator in 
the Congress of the United States. To my mind there could 
have been no more yaluable preparation for his work as a legis- 
lator than his experience as a lawyer and as an educator. 

I know that much prejudice exists against lawyers in public 
service. I know that there is a feeling at least somewhat prev- 
alent that there are too many lawyers in Congress. But lawyers 


have been both numerous and prominent in Congress throughout 
our history. For more than a century the people of the United 
States have continued to act on the belief that those were quali- 
fied to make laws who knew the law, and I indulge the belief 
that the reasoned, matured judgment of the people is of more 
value than the criticisms of the envious. I think it well to re- 
call that from the formation of the Constitution down to the 
present day almost every step of progress, almost every guar- 
anty of freedom, almost every beneficent law adopted has been 
formulated, advocated, and supported to final passage by the 
lawyer-statesmen who have served in the Congress of the 
United States, 

And so I am satisfied that our colleague was strengthened 
and aided in his service here by reason of his study and prac- 
tice of the law. 

For more than 15 years Mr. Brinson served as superintendent 
of public instruction for Craven County in North Carolina, 
This service was so distinguished that in large measure it re- 
sulted in his being called to the larger field of service here in 
Congress. This educational work also prepared and aided him 
in his work here. Education not only forms character in the 
individual but it also forms the character of the State or Nation. 
A State is but an association of individuals for their protection 
and betterment. It can not rise higher than the character 
and intelligence of the individuals who compose it. For this 
reason free governments especially must depend for their se- 
curity and progress on the character and intelligence of their 
people. It must be evident that one who devotes thought and 
energy to enlarging the knowledge and elevating the character 
of the people can not but be himself increased in knowledge 
and strengthened in character for a larger field of public 
service. 

And so our associate came to us well equipped for a career 
of great usefulness in the service of his country. His loss we 
deeply deplore. It is not only a breaking of the ties of fellow- 
ship, but it comes to us as a sad reflection that we have lost a 
distinct and potent force for good from the public service. 
Such losses are as much more serious than material losses as 
human worth is greater than sordid wealth. Men make and 
must preserve the State. More and more is it realized that most 
political ills can be cured by the simple method of electing 
good men to office. Perhaps we depend too much on forms of 
government. Too often, it is certain, we are indifferent as to 
the qualifications and character of those who serve and repre- 
sent it. A form of democracy will not suffice unless we make 
it in fact representative of the common good, It follows that 
in a democracy there is no one thing so valuable, so in- 
dispensable, as good men in its service. There is no nobler 
ambition than worthily to serve the State. But no service can 
be worthy or of value to the people unless it be devoid of self- 
seeking and selfish purpose. 

SAMUEL MITCHELL BRINSON was a good man, unselfish, de- 
voted, a man of character, ability, and of high and noble pur- 
pose. His untimely death is a source of deep regret to his asso- 
ciates and a great loss to the people and the Nation he so faith- 
fully served. It is a privilege for me, who only knew him for a 
few brief years but who respected and admired him greatly, to 
add this tribute to his memory. 


Mr. DREWRY. Mr. Speaker, my service in the House of 
Representatives of the United States with Mr. BRINSON was 
very short, but it was long enough for me in my association with 
him to recognize in him the fine qualities of head and heart 
which he possessed, and to appreciate the faithful service he 
rendered as a Representative of his State, and further to know 
that his death was a loss to the country, which he loved so well 
and served so patriotically. 

He came to the House of Representatives a little more than 
a year before I was sworn in, and we served together only about 
two years, and not all of that time was Congress in session. In 
that time, however, I saw a great deal of him, as our offices 
were not far apart, and we were together frequently. 

Coming in personal and social contact with him I became 
very much impressed with the soundness and solidity of thought 
of the man. I gathered from his conversation that he had not 
only been trained as a lawyer, but that he had served his Stute 
in the educational field. I recall that he stated to me that he 
had been a superintendent of education in his Commonwealth, 
He was imbued with a desire to be of service to his fellowmen, 
and with that desire in mind he faithfully and conscientiously 
gave his service without stint. I do not know when I have ever 


‘| met a man who impressed me as being more earnest and con- 


scientious in his public labors than Mr. Brinson. 
He was unusually well equipped for service as a legislator. 
While not possessing the showy qualities of the ephemeral pub- 
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licity seeker, who strives to gain publicity through some sensa- 
tional speech or work, he took great pains with all that he did 
and posted himself thoroughly on every question that came 
before him. Others have spoken of his work on the committees 
on which he served and have told how zealously and faithfully 
he labored. I did not have the pleasure of serving with him on 
any committees, but did observe the faithfulness with which he 
watched carefully all matters of public interest that arose as 
the subject of legislation in Congress. He was a man of splen- 
did judgment, and I came to rely very much on his opinions 
regarding matters that were in debate. 

Mr. Brinson realized how hampering inexperience with the 
parliamentary procedure was to a newly elected Member of the 
House, and with his kindness and unfailing courtesy it was 
always his pleasure to advise with me on matters upon which 
I consulted him. He pointed out to me the difficulties that a 
newly elected Representative would have, and he gave advice 
always cheerfully and most courteously. It is a great advan- 
tage to an inexperienced man in Congress to have the advice of 
such a man as Mr. Brinson. 

During a great part of the time he was evidently suffering a 
great deal, but I never heard him complain. He bore his illness 
with great fortitude and continued his labors when many a 
man of less determinnation would not have attempted to carry on 
his work. 

There is a great place in the affairs of our country for such 
men, who do their work cheerfully and uncomplainingly and 
with fidelity and zeal in the public service. The rewards for 
publie service come late to such men, but they always come in 
the course of time as their fidelity and honesty and earnestness 
impress more and more the men with whom they serve and the 
people for whom they work. 

It is a sad duty to have to voice the regret at the death of a 
colleague and friend, but I felt, Mr. Speaker, that I desired to 
lay my humble tribute before you in behalf of this very devoted 
public servant. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. As a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased Senator and Representative, the 
House will stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 12, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


SENATE, 
Monpay, February 12, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we give Thee thanks for the brightness of the 
morning. We give Thee thanks that in the passage of the 
years Thou dost give to us inspiration and direction in the 
paths of duty. We call to mind men of noble character, of 
great and devoted patriotism, and for all they have been to 
their country in the times of great stress and need. We think 
of one especially this morning whose natal anniversary claims 
the attention of multitudes of our people. The Lord grant unto 
us always such a sense of duty, such a high regard for the 
highest and best interests of the country that we may serve 
Thee acceptably. Through Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following 
communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1923. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. GEORGE 
Moses, a Senator from tiie State of New Hampshire, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this legislative day. 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. MOSES thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer 
and directed that the Journal be read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Monday, February 5, 1923, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 
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DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses) laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to 
January 6, 1923, a report concerning the number and cost of 
maintenance of passenger-carrying automobiles operated by the 
department in the District of Columbia, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have published in the Recorp in 8-point type the reply of 
Secretary Hughes transmitted by the President on Saturday 
to a resolution on the use of automobiles by the executive de- 
partments. I want to commend the reply of Secretary Hughes 
in regard to automobiles. I wish his example might be fol- 
lowed by other departments. 

There being no objection, the message and the communica- 
tion of the Secretary of State were ordered to be printed in 
the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State fur- 
nishing, in response to the Senate’s resolution of January 6, 
1923, information concerning the passenger automobile in use 
by the Department of State. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE Warre House, February 10, 1923. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The Department of State has received from the Secretary 
of the Senate an attested copy of a joint resolution adopted by 
the Senate on January 6, 1923, which reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the head of each department and the head 
of each independent bureau or commission of the Government 
in the city of Washington, including the District Commis- 
sioners, be, and they are hereby, directed to furnish to the 
Senate as early as may be practicable the number of passenger 
automobiles in use by such department, independent bureau, 
or commission; the name of the official or person to whom 
such automobile is assigned; the cost thereof; the cost of the 
upkeep and operation thereof; the salary or pay of chauffeur 
furnished, if one is furnished, to the end that the Senate may 
have accurate information as to the number of automobiles, 
the cost thereof, the person using same, and all the facts per- 
taining thereto in each department, independent bureau, or 
commission in the city of Washington. If allowances for pri- 
vately owned automobiles are made in any department, inde- 
pendent bureau, or commission to officers or employees of such 
department, independent bureau, or commission, then the 
amount of such allowances for upkeep or operation shall be 
reported, with the names and positions of those to whom 
such allowances are made. Also the number, location, and 
cost of any garage or garages maintained by such department, 
independent bureau, or commission; where such garages are 
located; number of employees used in said garages; cost of 
same; rentals on same; and all other information in connec- 
tion therewith; the number of passenger automobiles kept in 
said garages and the number of trucks; the names of such of- 
ficers or employees keeping such automobiles in said garages. 
The heads of the several departments, independent bureaus, or 
commissions are likewise directed to furnish, in reports sep- 
arate from the foregoing facts, like facts, figures, and informa- 
tion concerning the use, upkeep, and operation of all passenger 
vehicles in use in their said departments, independent bureaus, 
or commissions outside the city of Washington.” 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to fur- 
nish to the President the information requested by the resolution 
with respect to the Department of State, with a view to its 
transmission to the Senate if the President’s judgment approve 
thereof: 

The Department of State has one official passenger automo- 
bile which is assigned for the exclusive use of the Secretary 
of State. The car at present used by the Secretary of State 
is a LaFayette limousine which was purchased under authority 
granted by the act approved June 1, 1922. entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes.“ The amount appropriated for 
the purchase was $4,500 and the cost of the car was $5,700. 
The difference of $1,200 between the amount appropriated and 
the purchase cost of the car was allowed by the selling com- 
pany in exchange for the Packard limousine formerly assigned 
to the Secretary of State. Since July 1 last the cost of up- 
keep and operation of the car above mentioned, including gaso- 
line, repairs, and storage charges, has averaged $91.10 per 
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month. This car is stored in the War Department garage. 

The storage charges which are included in the charges above 

stated, and which include washing and care of the car, amount 
to $20 per month. A chauffeur is provided for in the State 

Department appropriation act at a salary of $1,080 per annum. 
In addition to this salary, the chauffeur receives the bonus of 
240 per annum ‘allowed by law. 

This is the only passenger automobile in use by the Depart- 
ment of State in or outside the city of Washington. 

No allowances are made by the Department of State for 
any privately owned automobiles, nor is any garage maintained 
by the department for ‘housing or storage of such automobiles, 

Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, February 8, 1923. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Comptroller of the Currency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the comptroller for 
the year ended October 31, 1922. which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL OIL COMPANIES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission, made pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 311 (submitted by Mr. Kine and agreed to 
on the calendar day of January 27, 1922), relative to the 
ownership by persons who are not citizens of the United 
States of shares of the Union Oil Co., a Delaware corporation, 
the Union Oil Co., a ‘California corporation, and the Shell 
Oil Co., a California corporation, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Manufactures and, on motion of Mr. Kix, 
the letter of submittal was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 12, 1923 


Cuartes E. HUGHES, 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 


Sin: The Federal Trade Commission submits herewith a report on 
foreign ownership in the petroleum industry, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 311, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. 


report describes the o ization, development, and present 
status of the Royal Dutch-Shel oup, with special reference to its 
holdings in the United States, and particularly the absorption of the 


Union Oil Co. (Delaware); it relates the facts rding the present 
ownership and control of the Union Oil Co., of California, and out- 
lines the situation with ct to discrimination of foreign govern- 
ments against citizens of this country in the acquisition and evelop- 
ment of petroleum-producing properties in foreign lands. 

The more important facts developed in this report may be con- 
cisely stated as follows; 

1. The Royal Dutcb-Shell group, a combination of the Royal Dutch 
Co. and the Shell 8 & Trading Co, of London, has world- 
wide oll investments, including numerous refineries, an immense fleet 
of tank ships, and petroleum production in many lands which, in 
1921, was no less than 11 per cent of the world output. 

2. The Royal Dutch-Shell group in February, 1922, consummated 
a merger of the princi properties and investments of the Union 
Oil Co. (Delaware), with its chief American subsidiaries, in a new 
company, the Shell Union Oil Corporation. 

3. The Shell Union Oil Corporation mow controls over 240,950 
acres of oil lands in the United States; has about 3.5 per cent of 
the total output of crude petroleum; owns extensive properties in 
refineries, pipe lines, tank cars, and marketing equipment; and is one 
of the lar companies in the domestic petroleum industry. 

4. The Union Co. (Delaware) owned about 26 per cent of the 
stock of the Union Oil Co., of California, but, to prevent the Royal 
Duteh-Sbell p from gaining control, certain stockholders of the 
Union of California organized an American-controlled holding com- 
pany, which now owns more than half of its issued stock. 

5. The most important instances of discrimination by fore gov- 
ernments against citizens of this country are the exclusive policies of 
the Governments of Great Britain and the Netherlands in re: to 
the oil fields of India and the Dutch East Indies, and the 1922 San 
Remo agreement of Great Britain and France covering the undeveloped 
oll fields of Mesopotanria and of the British and French colonies. 

. Denial of 8 of treatment to citizens of this country ap- 

rs to exist with respect to the petroleum industry of Australia, 
ritish Borneo, certain African colonies, British Honduras, British 
Guiana, and ‘Trinidad; France and French possessions; Italy, and 
the Netherlands and its g dencies. 

7. Thus forced to modify its historic policy, Congress in 1920 en- 
acted a mineral leasing law for public lands, which forbids the 
acquisition of properties by the nationals of any foreign country that 
denies reciprocity to Americans, in consequence of which certain 
applications for petroleum leaseholds have been denied to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group. x 

What further efforts may be made by this combination to acquire 
privately owned petroleum lands or competing oil co les. tt is, 
of course, impossible to predict, or how far antitrust laws may be 
effective to prevent them. 

The supply of crude petroleum in this country is being rapidly 
depleted to meet the requirements of a’ growing domestic consumption 
and foreign trade. The sources of supply of the domestic ind 
are concentrated within its own borders and in Mexico, while those of 
its principal competitor are widely distributed throughout the whole 


world. It a obvious that a nation having ge distributed 
supply and storage facilities and owning the means of distribution 
will have certain advantages in world trade against one having con- 
centrated supply. f 
Respectfully, - 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
By Husrox THOMPSON, 
Acting Chairman. 
Attest: 


Oris B. JOHNSON, Secretary. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The General Assembly of the State of 
Arkansas, now in session, on the 6th instant adopted a resolu- 
tion advocating an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the taxation of securities. I ask that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
in conformity to the practice of the Senate that it be printed in 
the Reconrp. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary and under the rule it 
will be printed in the Recorp. á 

The resolution is as foliows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 14. 


Whereas there is now pending before our National Congress a meas- 
ure known as the Green resolution, for the purpose of brin; about 
an amendment to our Federal Constitution to make it possible to tax 
securities now exempted from taxation: And now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the House of representatives concurring 
therein), That after full consideration of the subject we hereby indorse 
the Green resolution now pending in Congress, and we respectfully 
request the Arkansas delegation in Congress to take the proper steps 
to make effective our wishes in regard to this matter; and be it fur- 


er 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate is hereby directed to 
have copies of this resolution printed and forwarded at once to the 
President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in Congress, and to each of our delegation in Congress. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I present and ask 
to have referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion a memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Montana, praying for the enactment of a law authorizing the 
issuance of patents for the farm units on Federal reclamation 
projects, subject to final payment for the same, in order that 
taxes may be levied thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The memorial will be received 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
and under the rule printed in the Recorp. 

The memorial is as follows: 


Senate Joint Memorial No. 1, introduced by Rhoads. 


Memorial to the Congress of the United States to enact such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to issue patents to farm units on Federal 
reclamation projects in order that such farm units: may become 
taxable. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States of America: 


Your memorialists, the members of the Eighteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, 
respectfully represent: 

8 during the past few years many Federal reclamation 
ects have been established in the State of Montana and the 
units thereof sold to settlers; and 

Whereas such settlers have established schools and road districts on 
such projects which depend for maintenance and support upon taxes 
levied for that purpose upon the property of such settlers, including 
the equity of such settlers in the said farm units; and 

Whereas by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Irvin v. Webb, U. 8. Sup. Ct. 66 L. ed. 333) the said farm 
units have been held to be nontaxable until patents therefor have been 


roj- 
urm 


issued to the purchaser; and 
Whereas under the existing laws of the United States such patents 
may not be issued until the final payment is made for such farin 


units ; and 
Whereas the money derived from taxation of the personal property 
alone on such projects is not sufficient to maintain the schools and 
roads established on said projects: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this legislative assembly that the 
Congress of the United States should-enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to authorize the issuance of patents for the farm units on 
Federal reclamation projects, subject to the final payment for the 
same, in order that taxes may be levied thereon; and it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memorial be forwarded to the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States and to each of the 
Senators and Representatives from Montana in Congress. 
NELSON Story, Jr., 
President of the Senate. 
CALVIN CRUMBAKER, 
Speaker of the House, 
ed February 2, 1923. : 
Apo z Jos. M. Drxon, Governor. 


3.40 o'clock p. m. 
F C.. er, Secretary of State. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

have printed in the Record and to lie on the table a brief reso- 
tution adopted by the directors of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, at Lexington, Ky., with reference to 
the funding of the foreign debt. 
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There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Rzcorp, as follows: 


BURLEY TOBACCO Growers’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
Levington, Ky. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the regular 
meeting of the directors of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, held at Lexington, Ky Wednesday, February, 7, 1923, and 
the secretary was directed to mall a copy of same to each of the hon- 
orable United States Senators and Representatives from the States of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and West Virginia, being the 
States in which virtually all of the burley tebacco grown in this 
country is produced, and to bespeak their earnest and favorable con- 
sideration of sume, to wit: 

“ Whereas it is known to all that there can be no real stabilization 
of the commercial or economic condition of the world, that its ce 
will remain in jeopardy until there is some settlement of e g 
debts between the nations involved in the late World War, and that 
the best interests of all the people of the earth will be served by the 
earliest settlement that can be arrived at; and 
: “ Whereas there is no people of this country and no industry of this 

Nation that is more vitally concerned in the settlement of said ques- 
tion than the farmers and those engaged in the farming industry of 
this country; and f 

“Whereas such a settlement will open up to the farmers and allied 
business interests additional markets for the consumption of the grow- 
ing surplus of this country, thereby affordin 2 opportunity for 
profit and employment of our people, which y becoming more of 
a necessity to our ce and progress; and 

“Whereas Great Britain is now our largest customer and the 
greatest consumer ef our surplus products, and whatever adds to its 
urchasing power adds to our prosperity, and by the stabilization of 
ts affairs of Europe will be helped and started on the road to peace, 
p 555 and a better understanding: Therefore be it 

olved, That it is the unanimous opinion of this board, repre- 

senting a membership of 78,864 members, numbering among its mem- 
bership some of the largest landowners, taxpayers, and growers of 
farm products in the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, that the best interests of the United States and the 
world at large will be served and farming and other business of our 
country sooner revived and substantially improved by the early ap- 
proval by Congress of the terms recommended by the American com- 
mission on the ease J of the British debt to the United States 
growing out of the late World War. We feel that the immediate settle- 
ment upon the terms agreed upon and at the rate of interest fixed 
by said commission will afford our people to soon make more thorough 
cordial business relations than can possibly be obtained by quibbling 
over a small increase in the interest rate or a shortening of maturity. 

We want what our boys fought for—an early and liberal settlement 
of world conditions. 


Mr. McNARY presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee 


on Finance: 
STATE or OREGON, 
THIRTY-SECOND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, REGULAR SESSION, 
Hall of Representatives, 


House Joint Memorial No. 3. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, respect- 
fully represent that 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Representatives of Oregon State 
Legislature have under consideration at the present time various in- 
come-tax measures which have been introduced ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of redistribution of the tax burden of the State of Oregon; an 

“Whereas the people of the State of Oregon indicated by their 
affirmative vote at the last general election their desire for an income 


tax measure ; and 

“ Whereas there is a wore | probability that an income-tax measure 
will be passed by the present legislative assembly ; and 

“ Whereas in the event such income-tax measure is passed it will be nec- 
essary for the officers of the State of Oregon to have access to the in- 
come-tax returns filed under the Federal income tax law now in effect ; and 

“ Whereas the officers of the State of Oregon do not now have access 
to the income-tax returns filed by individuals: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of resentatives of the State of Oregon 
(the Senate jointly concu ý at we most earnestly petition and 
memorialize the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Washington in the name of the State of Oregon 
that Congress enact such legislation as will permit and require the 
various collectors of internal revenue to permit upon application of 
such commission or person as authorized by the Governor of the State 
of 3 to examine any and all income-tax returns filed under the 
Federal income tax act by individuals, corporations, and others doing 
business in the State of gon, as well as any persons, corporations, 
or others deriving any income from b transacted in the State 
of Oregon: Pr d, ever, That the same 3 safeguards 
income-tax records made to the Federal Government be extended to any 
information regarding income-tax statements furnished to the officials 
of the State of Oregon; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of n be, and 
he is hereby, instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to each 
Member of Congress of the United States of America and to the re- 
spective legislatures of the respective States of the United States.” 

Adopted by the house January 29, 1923. 


K. K. KUBLI 
Speaker of the House. 
Jay UPTON, 
President of the Senate, 
(indorsed : House joint memorial No. 3, introduced by Mr. McMahan, 
of Linn County; W. F. Drager, chief clerk. Filed February 2, 1923, 
Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state.) 
2 UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
STATE or OREGON 
Office of the Secretary of State. 
I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of sald State, do hereby certify : 


That I have carefully compared the annexed Sa of house joint me- 
morial No. 3 with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House 


Adopted by the senate January 30, 1923. 
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of Representatives of the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of Oregon February 2, 1923, and that the same is a full, true, 
and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together 
with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of O n. Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., 
this 2d day of February, A. D. 1923. 

Sam A. Kozer 


[sean] A 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. LADD. I ask unanimous consent to present and have 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type a concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of North Dakota recommending and urging 
stabilization of wheat prices. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 


(Eighteenth Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, begun and 
held at the capitol in the city of Bismarck on Tuesday, the 
2d day of January, 1923.] 


Concurrent resolution. 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Bight- 
eenth Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota (the 
Senate concurring therein)— 

Whereas since the cessation of the war with Germany and 
the removal of the minimum wheat price guaranty of the Fed- 
eral Government in effect during a part of the period of said 
war, the price of wheat to the wheat producer of the Northwest 
has depreciated to a point far below the cost of production; and 

Whereas the general level of price on articles which the 
wheat producer is obliged to buy and consume gives no promise 
of a proportionate reduction, but, on the contrary, appears to be 
increasing at this time; and 

Whereas these circumstances have caused an unprecedented 
condition of distress to the wheat producer of the Northwest, 
and to all legitimate enterprises more or less directly de- 
pendent upon his prosperity and solvency, which condition of 
distress is so acute as to threaten a great loss of population in 
the farming communities of the Northwest, accompanied by con- 
sequent insolvency, bankruptcy, and other results so dire and 
serious as to directly and indirectly affect a large proportion of 
the population of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Federal guaranty of a minimum price on wheat 
during a part of the war period was, in fact, a serious injustice 
to the wheat producer of the Northwest, resulting as it did in 
greatly reducing his price far below the level of the price which 
supply and demand conditions would have otherwise created, 
and which therefore operated as an actual and artificial reduc- 
tion and limitation of his price and not as a subsidy; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States received 850, 
000,000 as profits from the operation of the United States Grain 
Corporation during the war, which really belongs to the pro- 
ducer; and 

Whereas the Northwest wheat producer alone among all the 
producers in the United States suffered such arbitrary reduc- 
tion in the price of his product during the war period from 
which the entire consuming public directly benefited, he being 
obliged during the said period to pay the highest market prices 
for all articles which he used and consumed, there being no 
governmental limitation on the price of any such article during 
said period; and 

Whereas this present condition resulting from the foregoing 
is such as to threaten a calamity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Highteenth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota (the Senate 
concurring therein), That we do hereby respectfully urge the 
Congress of the United States to take cognizance of the present 
situation in which the Northwest wheat farmer is placed, and 
the circumstances which have resulted in his present condition 
of distress and guarantee a minimum price of $1.50 per bushel 
while this emergency lasts; be it further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the policy of Government aid has 
been recognized under similar circumstances as being proper and 
constitutional and was so recognized in the six months’ guar- 
anty provision to the railroads, and is now being urged in con- 
nection with the so-called ship subsidy bill, the Congress of the 
United States is hereby respectfully urged and earnestly peti- 
tioned to labor to the end that it may find a proper and con- 
stitutional means of bringing immediate relief to the Northwest 
wheat producer by guaranteed price; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to transmit 
a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, 
the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
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National House of Representatives, and to all Members of both 


Houses of the National Congress from North Dakota immedi- 
ately upon its passage and approval 

Ray JOHNSON, 

Speaker of the House, 

W. F. CUSHING, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

FRANK H. HYLAND, 
President of the Senate. 

W. E. Parsons, 

Secretary of the Senate. 

This certifies that the foregoing resolution was adopted by 
the House of Representatives of the Eighteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of North Dakota, the senate concurring 
therein. 


[sean] 


W. F. CUSHING, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr, LADD presented a resolution of the Benson: County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of North, Dakota, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 13125, proposing to amend 
certain sections of the Federal farm loan act, which was re- 
ferred! to the Committee on Banking and Currency: 

He also presented petitions of 24 citizens of Tioga and White 
Earth, N. Dak., praying for the passage of legislation abolishing 
the diseriminatory tax in existing law on small-arms. ammuni- 
tion and firearms, which were referred to. the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Benson County National 
Farm Loan Association, of North Dakota, protesting against the 
passage of House Joint Resolution 314, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States making all Fed- 
eral securities subject to State income tax, and all State; county, 
and municipal securities subject to Federal income tax, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented: a resolution adopted at an executive coun- 
cil meeting of the International Typographical Union with the 
executive boards of the International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, the International Photo-Engravers“ Union, 
the International Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, and 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, at Indianapolis, 
Ind., protesting against the passage of the so-called ship subsidy 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MeLEAN presented a petition of the directors of the Nor- 
wich (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 4202, providing for the creation of a national police 
bureau in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the United Congre- 
gational Church School, of Norwich, Conn., favoring an amend- 
ment to the Constitution regulating child labor, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
91) authorizing the President to require the United States 
Equalization Board (Inc.) to adjust a transaction relating to 
3,500 tons of sugar imported from the Argentine Republic, and 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 172) authorizing the President to 
require the United States Sugar Equalization Board (Inc.) to 
take over and dispose of 2,000 tons of sugar imported from the 
Argentine Republic and: adjust the loss sustained thereby, re- 
ported them favorably without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1135) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6423) to detach Pecos County, in 
the State of Texas, from the Del Rio division of the western 
judicial district of Texas and attach same to the El Paso divi- 
sion of the western judicial district of said State, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1136) thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on Finance, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 18775) to amend the revenue act 
of 1921 in respect to credits and refunds, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1137) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Library, to which were 
referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported them 
severally without amendment; 

A bill (S. 4350) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
erect a monument at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to commemorate the 
explorations and discoveries of the Verendrye brothers, and 
to expend not to exceed $25,000 therefor; 

A bill (S. 4463) to authorize the erection of a memorial monu- 
ment or fountain as a gift to the people of the United States 
by the Henry B. F. Macfarland memorial committee; and 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 277) granting permission for the 
erection of a monument to symbolize the national game of 
baseball. - 

Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 274) to 
provide for the participation of the United States in the ob- 
servance of the one hundredth anniversary of the enunciation 
of the Monroe: doctrine and of the ninety-second anniversary 
of the death of James Monroe, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3761) for the relief of James 
Moran, reported it with amendments, and submitted. a report 
(No; 1138) thereon. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred: the bill (S. 4308) to authorize the general accounting 
officers of the United States to allow credit to certain disburs- 
ing officers for payments of salary made on properly certified 
and approyed vouchers, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1140) thereon, 


SOUTHERN TRANSPORTATION: CO. 


Mr. PAGE. The bill (H. R. 7010) for the relief of the South- 
ern Transportation Co. was considered by the Committee on 
Claims. of the House and referred to the Committee on Nayal 
Affairs. of the Senate. I can not understand why it was sent 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. I have taken up the matter 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carr], the chairman of 
the Committee on Claims, and he thinks the bill should properly 
go to that committee. I move that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. be discharged from the further consideration. of the bill 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Claims, 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY IN SANTIAGO, CHILE: 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 4522) 
authorizing the Secretary of State to convey certain land owned 
by the United States in Santiago, Chile, to the municipality of 
that city, and to acquire or receive in exchange therefor other 
land located in the said city. 

T ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts ex- 
plain the bill? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is very easily explained. We bought 
and own a very fine embassy in the city of Santiago, Chile; 
with the land surrounding the embassy. On a portion of the 
land, a small lot 15 by 40-feet, with frontage on another street, 
there is a small adobe shanty. The city is going to put a new 
street through there and desires: to take that small lot in order 
to get rid of the building, and will give us another piece of land 
at the other end of the embassy grounds which is even better 
than the lot to be taken by them. It is a good exchange for us. 
The bill is simply to authorize the Secretary of State to make 
the exchange of this small parcel of land. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think there is no objection to the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. There can be no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of State, acting as the agent 
of the Government of the United States, is hereby authorized to convey 
to the municipality of Santia Chile, the title to and interest in a 

rtion, containing not more than. 30 square meters, of that cel of 

d located in, the city of Santiago on which the American Embassy 
is. situated, together with the building thereon, known as 206 Merced 
Street, and other appurtenances thereto, and to acquire with the pro- 
ceeds thereof, which are hereby appropriated for that purpose, or re- 
ceive. in exchange. therefor, title to a parcel of land not exceeding 30 
square meters in extent at the western end of Bueras Street and the 
appurtenances pertaining thereto. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS. INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 4526) authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a dam and appurtenant intake and outlet 
structures across or in the Potomac River at or near Williams- 
port, Washington County, Md.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD; 

A bill (S. 4527) for the relief of A. H. Rebentish; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4529) to complete the publication of the Moses 
Austin and Stephen F. Austin papers; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4530) granting a pension to Ed Colins; to.the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: ‘ 

A bill (S. 4531) granting a pension to Nestor Alarcon ; 

A bill (S. 4532) granting a pension to Bernard Higgins; 

A bill (S. 4533) granting a pension to Fannie E. Hilton; 

A bill (S. 4584) granting an increase of pension to Edith B. 
Macon ; and 

A bill (S. 4535) granting a pension to Felipe Perata y Cis- 
neros; to the Committee on Pensions. 

KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RAILROAD. 


Mr. SHEPPARD introduced a bill (S. 4528) for the relief of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, which was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I present, for reference to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, a memorial of the Texas Legislature 
supporting the bill which I have introduced for the relief of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


Resolution relating to Orient Railroad, by Texas Legislature, on Janu- 
ary 17, 1922. 

The speaker laid before the house for consideration at this time the 
following resolution: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 8, relating to the Orient Railroad. 

Resolved by the Senate of the W rece fhe (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the following memorial and petition to 
the Congress of the United States and prayer for relief from pending 
disaster and destruction of the Orient Railroad be adopted by the 
Thirty-cighth Legislature of the State of Texas and presented to the 
8 of the United States and to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; that 

Whereas the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, particularly 
that part of it built through Texas, is built through a pioneer section 
of the State susceptible of great development possibilities if given 
transportation facilities that must come through the proper mainte- 
nance and operation of said road, which aid and assistance can only 
come through the united action of our Federal Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permitting said road and the pb 
properties thereof to be taken over and operated under such conditions 
as will permit said road to continue as a factor for good in the de- 
velopment of that section of the State through which it has been con- 
structed ; and 

Whereas the necessity for such transportation facilities in the proper 
8 of the pioneer section of our country has heretofore been 

zed and encouraged both by Federal and State land grants; and 

ereas said land grants can no ay — be extended to any road be- 

an of the exhaustion of the public lands by such railroad grants; 
an 

Whereas a great injustice can be done to a patriotic citizenship by 

ermitting the abandonment of said railroad and the discontinuance of 
ts operations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the plan heretofore submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the United States by the Hon. Lynch Davidson, 
lieutenant 1 of the State of Texas, and embodied in this resolu- 
tion, as follows— 

Immunity from and relaxation of both Federal and State transporta- 
tion laws are solvents to save the Orient Railroad from abandonment, 
the scrap pile, and wreckage. z 

That purpose is to be accomplished by Federal and State legislation, 
an act to be enacted by the Federal Government exempting any railroad 
owned or of which a substantial part is owned by a sovereign State 
or by the Nation from all transportation acts and laws other than the 
ordinary civil laws of the State and Nation. 

The classification of the Federal acts to provide that the title of a 
road or roads enjoying such immunity shall be vested in a sover 
State or an agency created by a sovereign State, which agency shall 

uivalent to State ownership of some substantial part of the road or 
all of said read. 

To further provide that any debt or obligation owing to the Federal 
Government by any road or roads so situated, whose rehabilitation and 
operation have been assumed by a State, shall be subordinated to all 
claims and moneys expended by said State in the rehabilitation or 
operation of such railroad. 

The measure to further provide that any net profits not essential 
to improvements, development, and betterments shall apply 50 cent 
to the State and 50 per cent to repayment of any sum advan by the 
Federal Government. 

To further provide that such immunity, in the event of sale, trans- 
fer, or lease of a road to individuals or corporations, ete., shall con- 
tinue for a period of 10 or 15 years tonowing such transfer, lease, or 
conveyance, provided the State sball retain its control of said road 
and reserve the right to direct its affairs. 

The Federal act to require the State or States to. furnish the neces- 
sary capital for rehabilitation and operation of the road to which it 
has taken title, and such req ents to constitute a substantial guar- 
anty of continuity of operation of such road or roads by the State or 
those holding under it. 

Repayment of all moneys due the State and Nation or by a railroad 
under this classification shall be condition of its relinquishment by the 

ate. 

The Federal act to be effective upon only the enactment of corre- 
sponding legislation by a State or States— 

Be submitted to the Congress of the United States, with the request 
that suitable legislation be enacted carrying said plan into effect and 
directing the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States to 
make all suitable and necessary rules and regulations for the mainte- 
nance, operation, conduct, control, and management of said road in 
accordance with the terms of said plan. 


Be it further resolved, That copies of this resolution be presented to 


the Oklahoma Legislature, now in session, and to the Kansas Legisla- 


read second time. 
On motion of Mr. Chitwood, the resolution was referr 
ed to the com- 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supple- 
ment the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, CALDER submitted an amendment providing that the 
Comptroller General of the United States be authorized and 
directed to adjust and audit the claim of the city of New 
York for expenses incurred by said city in aiding to suppress 
the insurrection against the United States during the years 
1861 to 1865, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BURSUM submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$1,200 to Alexander K. Meek for extra and expert services 
rendered to the Committee on Pensions during the third and 
fourth sessions of the Sixty-seventh Congress as an assistant 
clerk to said committee by detail from the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, intended to be proposed by him to the third deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK TO DISTRICT COMMITTEE. , 


Mr. BALL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 437), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That S. Res. 339, agreed to September — Ses authoriz- 

ing the Committee on the District of Columbia to continue the employ- 

ment of an additional clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, until 

the end of the present Congress, be, and the same hereby is, further 

8 in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-eighth 
‘ongress. 


MONTHLY REPORTS OF CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit 
a resolution, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the resolution be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 438) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission be, and it Is 
hereby, requested to report to the and when C is not 
in session to the President, as soon as possible after the t day of 
each month the condition of railroad equipment as revealed by the 
os ey be EON ONTI, Sa ra egy epee iia Naren aT the 
number of persons killed, the number ured upon the railroads, and 
any other available data bearing upon the physical condition of the 
railroads and of railroad equipment, together with a statement of 
what action, if any, has been taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission within its statutory power to the situation. 

Resolved further, That such mon 2 as soon as transmitted 
to the President or to the Congress shall available to the publie. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the resolution lie upon the 
table, to be called up by me at the first opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will lie upon the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had adopted 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 38) requesting the 
President to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2023) defining the 
crop failure in the production of wheat, rye, or oats by those 
who borrowed money from the Government of the United 
States for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 440) to satisfy the award rendered 
against the United States by the arbitral tribunal established 
under the special agreement concluded June 30, 1921, between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 13926) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes; that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 10 
and 25 to the said bill and concurred therein; and that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 26 and concurred therein with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 24, 55, 64, 65, 75, 117, and 123 to the said bill 
and concurred therein; that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 33, 56, 76, 
83, 105, 112, 116, 118, 124, 126, and 129 and had concurred 
therein, severally, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate; and that the House further insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 127. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Presiding Officer [Mr. Moses] as Acting President 
pro tempore: 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United States 
Navy; 

H. R. 6204. An act to grant the military target range of Lin- 
coln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla., and reserving 
the ght to use for military and aviation purposes; 

H. R. 11389. An act for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson; 

H. R. 12007. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States; 

H. R. 12887. An act granting a pension to Jacob F. Rosen- 
berger; and 

H. R. 13696. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
. and for other purposes. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 440. A joint resolution to satisfy the award ren- 
dered against the United States by the arbitral tribunal 
established under the special agreement concluded June 30, 
1921, between the United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Norway was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


THE CALENDAR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business Is closed 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that this morning 
we begin the call of the calendar at the number where we left 
off on the last calendar day, Calendar No. 992, and that un- 
objected bills be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that the calling of the calendar may begin 
with No. 992, and that unobjected bills be considered. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STERLING. Is that done with the understanding that 
we shall begin then at the beginning of the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly; if the call of the calendar is com- 
pleted before 2 o'clock, then we will begin at the beginning of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to inquire if that is the number at 
which we stopped when the calendar was last called? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the number, as the Chair 
stated. 

Mr. McNARY. Then if we finish the rest of the calendar, we 
will start with the first number on the calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; we shall then start at the beginning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understands. Is 
there objection to the request made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas that the calling of the calendar begin with No. 992 and 
that unobjected bills be considered? The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. The Secretary will report Calendar No. 992. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. As I understand the order, it is that 
we will consider only unobjected bills? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That was the request. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What was the request of the Senator from 
Kansas? 8 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator 
from Kansas was that the call of the calendar should begin 
with the number where the call of the calendar was left off on 
the last day it was considered, and that unobjected bills shall 
be considered. The Secretary will report Calendar No. 992. 


Calendar No. 992, the bill (S. 129) to provide for election 
contests in the Senate of the United States, was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That bill was reported from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. I have not yet had an 
opportunity to look into it fully, and I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this is calendar Monday, and 
I emphatically object to call the calendar in any other fashion 
than in aceordance with the rule. That is to say, I desire the 
rule to be strictly observed in this respect: That if anyone 
objects to a bill, a Senator shall have the right to move to pro- 
ceed to its consideration. 

Mr. LODGE. The order has already been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that 
unanimous consent has already been granted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, of course, I am helpless and power- 
less, but I shall hereafter insist that those who ask for unani- 
mous consent shall at least not whisper the request. I do not 
know who made it, and I think that is not exactly the best way 
to proceed with the calendar. I promised over a dozen Sena- 
tors that we should have calendar Monday, but a whispered 
conversation arises as a result of which we are precluded from 
moving to proceed to the consideration of bills that are ob- 
jected to. I ask unanimous consent that the order be rescinded 
and that the calendar be called as the rule requires it to be 
called. 

Mr. CURTIS. In view of the fact that I presented the unani- 
mous-consent request and stood in the center aisle, as I did so, 
and stated it loudly enough for the Chair to hear, and it was 
submitted to the Senate about three times by the Chair, I shall 
object to the Senator’s request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Kansas whether there will þe an opportunity to con- 
sider those bills which precede Calendar No. 992, There are a 
number of us interested in those bills, and we would like to 
have them considered if possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was stated when the unanimous-consent 
request was agreed to that if the calendar was completed before 
1 o'clock, we would begin at the beginning and the call would 
proceed in that way. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will announce for 
information that, in pursuance of that understanding, the Chair 
will hold that bills objected to, prior to No. 992 on the calendar, 
may be taken up on motion. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the calendar 
will be reported. 

The bill (H. R. 7761) to amend the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relative to proceedings in contested-election cases 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over. 

The bill (S. 4283) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to require operators of motor vehicles 
in the District of Columbia to secure a permit, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3773) to reduce night work in the Postal Service 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4248) to fix the compensation of employees in 
post offices for overtime services performed in excess of eight 
hours daily was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3942) for the relief of John H. McAtee was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4815) to amend section 2 of the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894, 
was announced as next in order. 

* Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


ESTATES OF CITIZENS DYING ABROAD. 


The bill (S. 4879) to amend section 1709 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON IJ, who I observe reported this bill, to 
make a statement respecting its purpose. i 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will make a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. It relates to the disposition by the diplomatic 
and consular officers of the Government of the funds arising 
from the estates or effects of citizens of the United States 
who die abread. At present such funds are handled by the 
Secretary of State, and the purpose of this bill is to turn 
them over to the accounting officers of the Government. No 
change is proposed in the existing law except the transfer of 
such funds to the accounting officers of the Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Is the report of the committee unanimous 
in favor of the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the report is unanimously in favor of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I should like to have the bill read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read, and the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to its consideration, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended by the act of March 8, 1911, is hereby further 
amended 1. — the fifth and sixth paragraphs of the said on shall 
read ‘ollows : 

* Fifth. To . * kes 9 3 to rt e — 

ting 0 ak olden ru ‘or legal e ; exce 
fhat ifa ny’ tin uch transmission the legal 


I have no objection to the consideration 


ings. 


“ Sixth. The General Accoun Office shall act as conservator of 


received, and for their protection 
ted States may order such effects 


A 
n within two years after thelr 
recefpt eral is authorized to Indorse all bills 
of exchange, promissory motes, and other evidences of indebtedness 
due to such estates, and to take such steps as may be necessary for 
their collection. The of such sales, together with such other 
moneys as max be collected by him, shall be deposited into the Treasury 
in trnst for the legal claimant, and be reported to the Secretary of 

tate.“ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MAILING PRIVILEGES FOR PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BLIND. 


The bill (S. 3078) to provide for the free transmission through 
the mails of certain publications for the blind was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I am requested by the an- 
thor of fhat bill to ask that the bill go over pending some con- 
ferences which ft is desired may be heid with the Post Office 
Department relative to the measure. It is an important bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the Calendar. 


EUGENE K. STOUDEMIRE, 


The bill (S. 1081) for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire 
was considered in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 

That the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission shall 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to extend to Bugene K. Stoudemire, 
who suffered the loss of an eye on August 3, 1915, while in the dis- 
carge of his duty as an engineer on the towboat Alabama, in the river 
and harbor service of the Government, the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,“ approved September 7, 1916, compensation hereunder 
to commence from and after the passage of this act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should like some explanation in regard to the bill and, further- 
more, in regard to the policy which seems to be suggested under 
this bill and under one or two other bills which have recently 
come before us of extending the benefits of the compensation 
law to those who may have claims against the Government for 
injuries arising long before the passage of the act. It seems to 
me that when Congress passed a law and fixed the date when 
it should go into operation and made no provision that it should 
be retroactive, it is rather a dangerous precedent to have Con- 
gress now open up all cases involving persons who were injured 
at a period anterior to the passage of the law. If we permit 
injuries which were inflicted in 1915 to be compensated for, 
why not allow compensation to be paid by the Government for 
injuries which were inflicted in 1914 and in 1912 and in 1911 


and in 1910, and, indeed, 20, 30, or 40 years ago? I should like 
some explanation as to the reason why the Government did not 
make the compensation act retroactive; and if it did not see fit 
in its wisdom to do so, why we should take up these cases by 
piecemeal and grant relief to all persons who were injured many 
years ago while in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when this bill was introduced 
it sought to have paid to this injured man $7,500. The Com- 
mittee on Claims investigated the case, however, and decided 
that the claimant was not entitled to that amount or that it 
would not consent that he be paid that amount in a lump sum, 
but that he did have a meritorious case and should be put on 
the list of those injured in the service of the Government who 
have been granted relief under the compensation act. That is 
what has been recommended by the committee. I trust there 
will be no objection to the passage of the bill, Mr. President. 
He is a humble citizen 

Mr. ROBINSON. He is a laboring man? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; he is a laboring man. He suffered the 
loss of his eye, and as a result is in bad shape. He is a poor 
man; he was serving the Government at the time this accident 
occurred; he is, as I have said, a poor man and needs the 
money. I had hoped that the committee would recommend the 
payment of $7,500 to him; but, instead, it saw fit to put him 
on the list of those who were injured in the service of the 
Government, which will allow the payment to him of a small 
sum each month. 

I trust that my friend from Utah will make no objection to 
the bill. I should like to have it passed by the Senate so that 
it may be sent to the House and receive consideration in that 
body before the present session of Congress expires. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether he believes the Government of the United States 
should now provide compensation for all persons who were in- 
jured prior to the passage of the compensation act, regardless 
of any statute of limitations, assuming there is a statute of 
limitations in these matters, back for 20 or 30 or 40 years? 
Where are we going to draw the line? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would be governed largely by the circum- 
stances in the case. Many poor fellows who are injured do 
not knew what te do until somebody tells them, “If you were 
injured while in the service of the Government you ought to 
have presented your claim to the Government.” That fre- 
quently happens, and in many instances in cases of this sort 
a long time elapses after the injury occurs before any action 
is taken, because the person injured does not know what steps 
to take. The poor fellow who is the claimant in this case was 
knocked down and his eye put out; the committee investigated 
and saw fit to recommend that he be put on the list of those 
receiving benefits under the compensation act. I would favor 
relief for cases of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of this bill; but it seems te me that when Congress 
had this subject before it in the beginning, knowing, undoubt- 
edly, that there were persons who had been in the employ of 
the Government who had been injured, and did not see fit in 
their wisdom to make the bill retroactive so as to afford relief 
to those who may have been injured 5, 10, 15, or 20 years 
prior to that time, it is rather a dangerous thing for the Con- 
gress now to open the gates to all such claims. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. : 

Mr. ROBINSON. The bill is somewhat unusual in form, but 
my information is that in a number of instances the Congress 
has provided for claimants whose injuries occurred prior to 
the passage of the compensation act by appropriating the 
sums which they would have received if they had been entitled 
to the benefits of that act. 

Mr KING. That is to say, if the bill was in force at the 
time of the injury. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. This bill has the same effect as a 
number of bills reported from the Claims Committee and passed 
by the Senate heretofore giving the claimants the benefits of 
the provisions of the compensation act. The language is dif- 
ferent, but the effect is the same. Quite a number of bills 
of this character have been enacted. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my good friend from Arkansas 
that it is my understanding of the effect of the bill that it 
would, if passed, give the beneficiary the same rights and the 
same benefits as if the compensation had been in force at the 
time of the accident? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Ina number of cases, instead of making the 
provisions of the compensation act applicable to the particular 
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individual and the injury that he sustained, the Congress has 
simply made an appropriation of the amount which would 
accrue to him under the compensation act. 

Mr. KING. I should be glad to have my friend from Ar- 
kansas give his view as to the wisdom and propriety of going 
back of the compensation act and allowing compensation to 
persons who were injured long before the act was passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Congress had pursued the course 
implied in the question of the Senator from Utah and had de- 
clined to allow compensation to any individual before the com- 
pensation act became effective or applicable to his rights, I 
would be in sympathy with the proposal to deny its benefits in 
a particular case, such as the one at bar, but inasmuch as we 
have heretofore relaxed it in a number of instances, I see no 
reason why it should not be done in this case. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will see that many years after an 
accident occurs it may be impossible to ascertain the facts and 
perhaps show very good reason why no compensation should 
be paid at all on any moral or legal ground. À 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah will also see that 
in a great many instances—I do not know that the statement is 
applicable to this particular case—where claims presented to 
the Congress of the United States the condition of business 
before the Congress is such that they can not have considera- 
tion here until after a great many years have elapsed. That 
statement is applicable to a large number of claims which are 
now pending before the Congress. It is admittedly difficult to 

ve prompt consideration to every claim that is presented. Our 
system in that respect is subject to criticism. All such claims 
ought to be determinable by some tribunal having the qualifica- 
tions and jurisdiction ordinarily possessed by courts, but I know 
that the Congress during my service here has passed a great 
many bills which have given to claimants who were injured 
prior to the passage of the compensation act the benefits of 
that act. : 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator I have been advised 
that certain persons have been quite alert since a number of 
these bills have been passed to find persons who were injured 
years before the compensation act was enacted for the purpose 
of urging the presentation of their claims to Congress. It 
seems to me that when Congress passed the compensation act 
it ought either to have provided for those who were injured 
prior to its enactment or fixed a time beyond which the benefits 
of the act would not go. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As a general proposition, I think the Sena- 
tor is right in that particular. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


REPRESSION OF PROSTITUTION. 


The bill (S. 8544) to enlarge the powers and duties of the 
Department of Justice in relation to the repression of prostitu- 
tion for the protection of the armed forces, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment, on page 2, line 19, after the words 
“June 30,” to strike out “1923” and insert “1924,” so as to 
make the bill read: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the powers and duties of the Department of 
Justice be, and they are hereby, enlarged to enable the agents or repre- 
sentatives of the department to inquire into and inves te vice condi- 
tions in the vicinity of or adjacent to Army or naval camps, posts, 
stations, forts, ports, or hospitals in the continental United States, the 
Territories of the United States, the insular possessions of the United 
1 Hanger and the Panama Canal Zone. or at any place under the author- 
ty of the United States where the armed forces of the United States 
or ex-soldiers and ex-sailors of the United States are stationed under 
the care and authority of the United States, and to use every lawful 
means, either independently or in 5 with the authorities of 
any State, city, town, ieee District, tory, or the authorities of the 
insular possessions of the United States and the Panama Canal Zone for 
the povrata and repression of such vice conditions for the protection 
set k armed forces or such ex-soldiers and ex-sailors against venereal 
nfection. 

Sec, 2. That the Department of Justice shall take over such of the 
duties, books, records, equipment, and personnel of the United States 
Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board as the President of the United 
States may by Executive order direct. 

Sec, 3. That there is hereby authorized an appropriation out of the 
. of the United States annually, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1924, the sum of $825,000 to carry out the purposes of 
this act, including the payment for personnel services, books, furniture, 
periodicals, and necessary books of reference in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
have the Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], who re- 
ported this bill, explain to us just exactly what means the 


representatives of the Department of Justice may take inde- 
pendently of the local authorities to accomplish the result to be 
achieved by this bill. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to hear the explanation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, this bill was introduced 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. It found its 
way to the Committee on the Judiciary and was by that com- 
mittee considered and reported with an amendment, the reason 
for the action of the committee being set forth in the printed 
report accompanying the bill. 

The Senate is doubtless aware that the activities referred to 
in this bill have heretofore been discharged by an interdepart- 
mental commission or committee. The purpose of the bill is 
to transfer those activities to the Department of Justice. The 
report accompanying the bill carries a letter addressed to me 
by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senator did not 
understand my question. I have no difficulty at all in arriving 
at the purpose of the bill. I addressed a specific question to 
the Senator, namely: The bill provides that the representatives 
of the Department of Justice shall take such means as may be 
necessary, any lawful means, for the prevention and repression 
of these vice conditions; and these lawful means are to be pur- 
sued either independently of the local authorities or in conjunc- 
tion with the local authorities. What I want to know-is, What 
are these independent means that the secret service will take, 
independently of the local authorities, to suppress vice condi- 
tions? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. My immediate reply to the question 
would be this, although the Senator states the matter in such 
form, it seems to me, as to bring about its own answer: As I 
understand this proposed measure, the Department of Justice 
is to cooperate with the local authorities. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so, sir; but in addition to 
that they are to proceed independently, if they desire to do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The word indicates what they are to 
do. If they have the legal power under existing laws, in coop- 
eration, it may be, with the Army officers, they are to take 
such steps, suggest such means, and employ such persuasive 
force as will accomplish the end desired, namely, the protection 
as against dangerous diseases of the sailors and the soldiers in 
the public service. Just what means they would adopt, just in 
what way they would proceed, would be a matter within their 
discretion, as I understand this measure. I think that is a 
sufficient answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is just exactly what I am 
trying to find out from the Senator. They may proceed in 
cooperation with the local authorities. That is to say, they 
may go before the justice of the peace or the committing magis- 
trate and complain about violations of the local law, and the 
local authorities will thereupon proceed to prosecute. Anybody 
can understand that; but, in addition to that, they are given 
authority to proceed, independently of these local authorities, to 
do something. That is what I want to know. Here is a grant 
of authority to officers of the Secret Service to proceed independ- 
ently, within the exclusive jurisdiction not of the United States 
but of the State authorities, by some means independent of the 
State authorities, to do something. What I want to know is, 
What it is that thing they are going to do? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator permit me, then, to 
give my view touching the scope of this bill? I understand that 
the Department of Justice is to carry on the work hitherto car- 
ried on by the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board. In a 
word, as I recall and understand, that board has proceeded some- 
what in this way—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
California has expired, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To be sure; but the Senator 
from California will recall that the Chair specifically asked if 
he yielded to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did not know I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Certainly. The Chair said the 
Senator from California was recognized. The Chair wishes to 


I was answering the question of the 


state that in view of the crowded condition of the calendar, in 
view of the fact that there will be but three calendar days 
prior to the expiration of this Congress, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that so many Senators are interested in measures upon 
the calendar, so far as the present occupant of the chair can do 
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it the five-minute rule and the speaking-but-once rule will be 
strictly enforced. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
rule. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I move to amend by 
striking out the words “ either independently or,” in line 5, on 

ge 2. 
arne PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amended—— 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, there is objection to the pas- 
sage of this bill as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the bill will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


FRANKLIN GUM. 


The bill (S. 2598) for the relief of Franklin Gum was an- 
nounced as next in order, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Frank- 
lin Gum, who was a private in Company A, Forty-elghth Regiment Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged therefrom: Provided, That other than 
as above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument shall 
accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 


Mr. KiNG. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to have an explanation of the bill and I should like 
to have the report read, too. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa is 


recognized. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator desire the report to 


be read? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I should like the report read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will he read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the report (No. 1038) 
submitted by Mr. BrooKHart on January 28, 1928, as follows: 


Report to accompany S. 2598. 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(S. 2598) for the relief of Franklin Gum, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pass 
without amendment. 

The report from the War Department on this measure is appended 
hereto and made a part of this report, as follows: 


CASE OF FRANKLIN GUM, PRIVATE, COMPANY A, FORTY-EIGHTH WISCONSIN 
INFANTRY, CIVIL WAR. 


The records show that Franklin Gum was enrolied February 15, 1865, 
at Omro, Wis., and was mustered into service February 18, 1865, at 
Milwaukee, Wis., as a private of Company A, Forty-eighth Wisconsin 
Infantry, lo serve one year, and deserted therefrom April 1, 1865, at 
Camp Washburn, Milwaukee, Wis, He never thereafter returned to his 
command, which remained in service until December 30, 1565, or re- 
ported his whereabouts or the cause of his absence to the military 
authorities, No medical record in the case of this solider has been 
found. 

It appears that prior to this soldier's service in the Army as above 
stated he served ah enlistment in the United States Navy, and in ap- 
plying to this department in 1895 for removal of the charge of deser- 
tlon and for an honorable discharge he stated that he was prevented 
from completing his term of enlistment in the Army because of chronic 
diarrhea contracted while serving in the Navy. 

The soldier in made application to this department for relief in 
1904, and submitted an affidavit in which he stated that he served as a 

rivate in Company A, Forty-eighth Wisconsin Infantry, until April 1, 
1805. when without any intention of deserting be left the regiment 
under the following circumstances: While we were stationed at Mil- 
waukee I got a furlough to go home, and while at home was taken sick, 
it being a recurrence of chronic diarrhea that I contracted during my 
previous service in the Navy; and when my furlough expired I was not 
able to return to my regiment, and for that reason I could not report 


fer duty. 

This ‘soldier again testified, April 20, 1907, that he served faithful 
until on or about the ay of April, 1865; that he left the - 
ment on furlough and was unable to return on account of sickness— 
chronic diarrhea. 

The application for removal of the charge of desertion and for an 
honorable discharge in the case of this soldier has been denied and 
now stands denied on the ground that he did not complete his term of 
enlistment and that it has not been satisfactorily established that he 


I am not seeking to offend against that 


Without objection, the bill as 


was prevented from completing it by reason of disability incurred. 


in the line of duty in the Army, and because the case does not come 
within any of the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 2. 
1889 (25 Stat. L. 869), which is the only law in force governing the 
subject of removal of charges of desertion. 

Respectfully submitted. ROBERT C. Davis, 


Acting The Adjutant General. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
The Adjutant Generals Office, June 7, 1922. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Three affidavits have been submitted to your committee regarding 
this case. All three affidavits recite the facts in detall, and, as they 
agree in all the details, is Is thought that only one need be inserted in 


this report. An affidavit f A. A. Wi 
do affidavit from Wiles is therefore inserted, as 


“IN RE FRANKLIN GUM, OMRO, WIS., LANDSMAN, U. S. S. ‘GREAT WEST- 
ERN,’ AND PRIVATE, COMPANY A, FORTY-EIGHTH WISCONSIN INFANTRY, 
CIVIL wan. : 

“Srare or WISCONSIN, Winnebago County, s3: 


„A. A. Wiles, being first duly sworn, on oath deposes and says that 
he is now and ever since the year 1864 has continuously been a resident 
of the village of Omro, Winnebago County, Wis.; that ever since the 
year 1804 he has known the above-named Franklin Gum; that be knew 
of him as a soldier in the Civil War and of his service in the United 
States Navy; that since he came home from the War of the Rebellion 
he has known him to be In poor health, particularly immediately after 
his return from the Army; that during all of his years of acquaintance 
with the said Franklin Gum he has known him to be a good, law- 
abiding citizen, a person without financial means, and because of his 
advanced at the present time and his condition of poverty and r 
health he is unable to carn or provide himself with a livelihood + hat 
the said Franklin Gum was a mere youth at the time he entered the 
serro of ue Enes States Government in the cin War; that he was 
when a youth and young man and always has been a person of - 
ech 1 Parore a 8 m mag's 

* nen er suys that he ve and sincerely believes 
feels that because of the honorable service of the said *prankiin dun 
in the Civil War ang his honorable discharge from the United Staten 
Nery at the close of the period of his enlistment and his subsequent 
reenlistment in the Army that he should be reinstated to the pension 
soil 7 the United States Government, from which he was stricken 

90. 

“ And deponent further says that he verily believes that the failur 
of the said klin Gum to return to his command in the Arm 1 
receive his Notre therefrom after the surrender of General As in 
i865 was due solely to the fact of the extreme youth of the said 
Franklin Gum at that time, the condition of his health and mind, and 
his failure to understand what was ieee of him, and not through 
any desire on the part of the said Franklin Gum to refract any of the 
laws of the United States or to evade any duties required of him, and 
that the said Franklin Gum then honestly believed that the war was 
over and that his services were no longer required in the Army, and that 
nothing further in reference to his enlistment in the Army was re- 
quired of him. 


A. A. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me this Gth day of 
A. D. 1921, 
“([ SEAL.) 


Wires. 
October, 


“ WiLBUR E. HURLBUT, 

“ Notary Public, Wisconsin. 
“My commission expires April 2, 1922." A 
In view of the fact that Gum completed his enlistment period in the 

Navy and was honorably discharged therefrom, and also that the afi- 
davits submitted testify that Gum suffered from illness at the time of 
his furlough and did not later believe that it was 5 for him 
to return because the war was over, aud also because of the mental 
condition of Gum as sworn to by the persons making affidavits, your 
committee recommends that the bill be passed. 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the reading, 
with a view to further investigating the matter I shall ob- 
ject to the immediate consideration of the bill, because it ap- 
pears that this man was a deserter, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar, 

ELI N. SONNENSTRAHL. 


The bill (S. 1280) fer the relief of Eli N. Sonnenstrahl 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will 
the Information of the Senate. 

The Reaping CIK. The amendment of the Committee on 
Claims proposes to strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to insert: : 


That the claim of Eli N. Sonnenstrahl. of Brooklyn, N. I., 
for such further sum as he may be entitled to recover, as added to 
the amount he has already received, for certain beans commandeered 
by the Navy Department, at San Francisco, Calif., on or about 
February, 1918, may be sued for and submitted to the United States 
District Court in and for the Eastern District of New York, and 
said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
and to enter a judgment or decree for such amount and costs, if any 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of said 
Sonnenstrahl upon the same principles and measures of liability as 
in like cases under section 10 of the Lever Act, and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months from the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. KING, Let the report be read, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President. if the Senator will permit 
me, I think the letter in the last part of the report, signed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, covers the ground. 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to have an explanation from 
the Senator from New York as to this bill. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the beans that are referred 
to in this bill were owned by one Eli N. Sonnenstrahl. He 
offered to sell them to the Government at cost. The Govern- 
ment refused to take them; but in 1918, without notice, the 
Government commandeered these beans, and paid him some 
$22,000 for them. He claims that they were worth $26,000. 
At any rate, the Government refused to pay him more than 
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they tendered him. Subsequently, however, in negotiations 
with the Navy Department, they offered to give him an addi- 
tional sum of 8472.66. He believed he was entitled to some- 
thing like $2,851. He asks the right to sue for that amount. 

Mr. KING. It is a question of ascertaining the value of 
property which the Government commandeered? 

Mr. CALDER. It is. 

Mr. KING. The Government feels that the claimant is en- 
titled to 8400 more? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; and he thinks he is entitled to $2,815.28. 

Mr. KING. And he wants the right to sue the Government? 

Mr. CALDER. That is all he asks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

`The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


McKinley Smoot 
5 T Glass McLean Spencer 
Bayard Goodin McNary Stanley 
Bo: Harrel Moses Sterli 
Brookhart Harris Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Harrison New Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norris Townsend 
Capper Hitchcock Oddie Trammell 
caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Colt Keyes Owen Wadsworth 
Couzens ing Pa Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson dd Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Dial Ransdell Weller 
Dillingham McCormick Robinson Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard Illis 
George 0 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will report the next bill on the calendar, 

HARRY E. FISKE. 

The bill (S. 4191) for the relief of Harry E. Fiske, was 

announced as next in order and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to Ry: out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appro riated, the sum of $3,689.35 to Ha 
E. Fiske, on account of juries received at the Watertown Arsena. 
5 no fault of his own, while testing a gun carriage on January 
1 


Mr. DIAL. I notice from the report in this case that the 
beneficiary has received compensation, and this is a bill to 
give him additional compensation. I wonder if Congress wants 
to follow that policy. It occurs to me that it would be unwise. 

Mr. LODGE. This is the case of a man who was blinded 
for life by an accident at the Watertown Arsenal. The pas- 
sage of the bill is recommended by the War Department. The 
man did not have the benefit then of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and this is a bill to settle his claim. It has been ap- 
proved by the department. It is a case where the claimant de- 
serves this additional $5,000, which, without this bill, he would 
-not receive. 

I ask that there be substituted for the bill just read House 
bill 10529, a bill on the calendar, passed by the House, for 
the relief of the claimant and reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, preceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10529) for the 
relief of Harry E. Fiske, which was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
ee guy, ut of any jenes, p, Pe 
E. Fiske on account of injuries received at the Watertown Arse: 


through no fault of his own, while testing a gun carriage on January 


The motion was agreed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. LODGE. I move that Senate bill 4191 be indefinitely 
med. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES. 


The bill (S. 4313) for the payment of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 


ages to and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance o 
384225 140 William R. iidigley, Oce N 
2.28; to gley, anpo - J., $538 5 
building Co 35 she is 
Lord Dry Dock Corporation, W J., $1,084.55; to Fred E. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this is a matter which was 
sent to us by the Budget a year ago, and also this year. All of 
these are claims which have been audited, but under a clause 
included in an appropriation last year all claims amounting to 
more than $5,000 were made subject to subsequent legislation. 
Hence this list of claims was sent to the Committee on Claims 
and acted on favorably by that committee. We have passed this 
same list of claims twice in appropriation bills, but they have 
gone out in conference. All of them are adjudicated claims, and 
among them is one for a sum due the Dominion of Canada. 
All the claimants should have their money ; they have been wait- 
ing a long time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Wyoming if this is not 
supposed to be clean-up of all the claims for damages caused in 
the various cantonments during the war? There are two claims 
covered by House bills for damages to cranberry bogs in my 
State. The damage was caused by firing from Camp Dix, and 
I ask why those claims are not included. They have been 
passed upon and approved by the War Department, and this is 
supposed to be an omnibus bill carrying all those claims. Will 
not the Senator allow those to be added to this bill as amend- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
having already spoken once on the bill, if he speaks again it 
will have to be in the time of the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WARREN. The claims spoken of by the Senator from 
New Jersey do not seem to have reached the same point the 
others have reached, although from letters in his possession, 
which I have seen, it would seem as if they had been adjudi- 
cated up to a certain point and would probably go through at 
some other time. I personally believe the claims are good, but 
I have not as much information regarding them as I have with 
respect to the others. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the bill be amended 
by adding a new paragraph at the end of the bill, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any mo in the Trea not otherwise 
a he ena to Lee C. Davis, of tstown, N. J., the sum of 
$1,807.61, for damages by fire on June 11, 1921, to certain cranberry 
bogs adjacent to the rifle range at Camp Dix, N. J. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I now move that the bill be fur- 
ther amended by adding, after the amendment just agreed to, 
the following: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Thomas N. Emley, of Cookstown, N. J., the sum of 
$F 040.08, for damages by fire on June 11, ein to certain cranberry 


bogs adjacent to the rifle range at Camp Dix, N 

Mr. WARREN. I suggest to the Senator that if he wishes 
to have the first amendment go through, he had better with- 
hold the one just suggested. The latter amendment has not 
reached the same point in consideration. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I withdraw the amendment just 
offered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, In my time I would like to have 
the Senator from Wyoming explain the liability of the Govern- 
ment. I am not sure as to the basis of these claims against 
the Government. é 
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Mr. WARREN. The claims are all right. The laws provided 
for the settlement of them and similar claims under the Lever 
Act and the other acts. They are being settled, and have very 
largely been settled, but when it came down to the last ones, 
where there were different points which required investigation, 
they were very carefully investigated, but a clause in an appro- 
priation bill really repealed all legislation theretofore passed 
for any claim amounting to over $5,000. These amounts were 
grouped together, and consequently they amounted to some 
eighty or ninety odd thousand dollars, and they have been 
eliminated from the usual payments and sent to Congress by 
the Budget Bureau. They have been twice put in appropria- 
tion bills, because they are as much due as any other obligation 
of the Government. 

Mr. KING. I understand these are valid claims against the 
Government. Are they under contracts or for torts? 

Mr. WARREN. They are in payment of damages caused at 
various places by the Army, in camp, training, and so forth. 

Mr. KING. And each one has been investigated? 

Mr. WARREN. Each has been investigated. 

Mr. KING. The Budget has approved them? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; there is a list of some 25 of them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

g HOWARD R. GURNEY. 


The bill (S. 4333) for the relief of Howard R. Gurney was 
announced as next in order. 
Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
E. J. REYNOLDS. 


The bill (S. 4345) for the relief of E. J. Reynolds was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Utah 
withhold his objection a moment? I want to call his attention 
to the favorable report from the department, and also, if I 
may, bring his attention more particularly to the facts of the 
case. The department recommends the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury recommends it or not. In a letter from Secretary 
Mellon, appearing on page 3 of the report, he states: 

A es was filed by Mr. Reynolds a; the liquidation under the 
provisions of paragrap N, section 3 of the tariff act of 1919, which 
protest was forwarded to the department by the collector under date 
of July 9, 1920. The claim was made that the entry should be liqui- 
dated under the provisions of paragraph Y. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will read the later letter, under 
date of May 9, 1922, a year after that, which he will find on 
page 2 of the report, he will see that the department are in 
favor of the passage of the bill. The Senator is reading an old 
letter, under date of May 12, 1921. A year later, after they had 
the facts before them, they favored the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over temporarily, and I 
will read the whole report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 


W. ERNEST JARVIS. 


The bill (S. 4366) for the relief of W. Ernest Jarvis was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, let the bill be read. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to have an explanation from the 
Senator from Delaware as to the liability of the District and 
the Government of the United States in this case. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, this is a case where there was a 
girl, an inmate of the National Training School for Girls, who 
was paroled in the custody of Mr. Smith, and while in his cus- 
tody was taken sick and died. 

Mr. Smith was ordered by the institution to take care of the 
funeral expenses, thinking there was no doubt that the appro- 
priation for the National Training School for Girls would cover 
such expenses, but the Comptroller General decided that the 
appropriation act was so ordered that only expenses incurred 
while actually an inmate of the National Training School could 


be taken care of. Therefore there is no way for the undertaker 


to be paid except through some measure of this kind. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the young girl 
had died while an inmate of the home who would have made 
payment? 

Mr. BALL. There could not be any question about it then, 
and there has not been any question in the past. 

Mr. KING. Did the young girl have any parents or guar- 
dians who were able to pay the expense? 
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Mr. BALL. I know nothing about the condition of the girl. 
She had been an inmate at some time and hud been paroled 
to Mr. Smith, and it was supposed, of course, that the same law 
controlled the payment of such expenses while the girl was 
under parole as if she had actually been in the institution. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretar 
autborlzed and directed to pay to W. Braces, Gard tance or spree, 

per cent thereof to be paid out of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia and 40 per cent out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, such sum being the claim, of said W. Ernest Jarvis 
Byers, fate an Inmate of the National Training Sana foe Gus f as 
District of Columbia. E 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF OWNER OF OLD DOMINION PIER A. 


The bill (H. R. 369) for the relief of the owner of Old Do- 
minion Pier A was announced as next in order. 

The reading clerk read the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice in the report that the 
department said: 

The records of the departmen . 8. „ 
struck and damaged fhe Old Dominion Pir A 5 me beet eae 
or Shennan tae oat of Toes e e e ee 
was forced against the pier by a heavy and 2 — a n 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will read further he will see 
that the Secretary of the Navy said, too, that they did not 
have steam up as required by the rules and regulations. If 
they had had steam up, the waves and storm would not have 
driven it against the pier. He said there was no negligence on 
the part of the officers, but they did not have the vessel under 
steam and could not manage it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Further on it is stated: 

It is believed that. there is a serious question as to whether or not 
the accident ry A not be considered as inevitable, for which no re- 
sponsibility can attached to the West Corum. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will read further, he will 
see that the department recommends that the bill be passed, 
that there is an issue as to whether the failure of the officers 
to have steam up was not the cause of the accident when the 
storm and wind came up, so that the vessel became helpless 
and was driven against the pier. If they had had steam up 
there would not have been any trouble. The rules require 
that steam shall be kept up, and it is a question to be determined 
by the court as to whether it ought to be or not. There has 
never been any failure in cases of this kind, so far as I know, 
to refer them to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report also states: 

The United States steamship West Corum was not assisted in 
getting away from the pier subsequent to the collision, but hove 
up anchor aud proceeded to a safe anchorage under her own power. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Secretary recommends the passage of 
the bill because that is an issue for the court to determine. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Government of the United 
States to go to any further expense if we are not responsible 
for the accident, and I can not see anything here which-shows 
that the Government ts responsible. 

Mr. SWANSON. How are we going to determine it except 
by reference to the Court of Claims? The Secretary recom- 
mends the passage of the bill. The House passed it. The 
vessel had no right to have steam down and be absolutely help- 
less, because if a storm arose the waves might cause just such 
an accident. The officers did all they could, but the vessel 
was not in condition to prevent the accident. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I can not see anything in the report to justify 
the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is what the Secretary of the Navy 
said: 

However, it is believed that the claimant is entitled to have the 
case p upon by a court of claims, and it is respectfully recom- 
mended that bill H. R. 369 receive favorable consideration and action. 

That is the only way the question can be determined as to 
whether or not the vessel was at fault for not having steam up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Utah to object? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over, 
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NOLAN P. BENNER. 


The bill (H. R. 3836) for the relief of Nolan P. Benner was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


HENRY PETERS. 


The bill (H. R. 7583) for the relief of Henry Peters was 
announced as next in order, and was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etċ., That the claim of Henry Peters, a citizen of the 
city of New Orleans, in the State of „ against the United 
States for damages alleged to have been caused to the derrick boat 
Pelican, property of the said ae | Peters, while in tow of the United 
States Navy tug Barnett on July 2, 1918, may be sued for by the said 
H Peters in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 

t of Louisiana, sitting as a court of r and acting under 
the rules governing such court, and said court have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter a jud t or decree for 
the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be 
due the United States in favor of the said = Peters, or 
a the said H eters in favor of the United States, upon 
the same principles and measures of liability as In like cases in ad- 
miralty between private parties and with the same right of appeal: 
Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorne: 
General of the United States as may be provided by order of the sai 
court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provi further, That said suit shall be b ht and 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this is a bill identical with 
the bill (H. R. 369) which just went over on the objection of 
the Senator from Utah. I object to the consideration of the 
pill. I do not think when two bills of the same character are 
presented to the Senate one should go over on objection and the 
other be passed. It is the same question as to whether or not a 
vessel that lets its steam go down and can not operate under 
its own power is responsible for an accident that may ensue, 

Mr. KING. I object to the consideration of the bill for the 
present. I want to have a chance to look into it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


OVERTIME SERVICES OF POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES, 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I did not remember that 
the Senate would meet at 11 o'clock this morning and that we 
would take up the Calendar, and hence was not here until 
just a few moments ago. I understand that Calendar Nos. 996 
and 997 were passed over on objection. I concede that Calendar 
No. 996 might lead to some discussion, although I would 
like very much to see it passed. I do not want to urge its con- 
sideration at this time, but I have talked with the Senator 
who objected to the consideration of Calendar No. 997, the bill 
(S. 4248) to fix the compensation ef employees in post offices 
for overtime services performed in excess of eight hours daily, 
and, as I understand it, he withdraws his objection. I think 

no one can object to the passage of the bill when he understands 
the real situation. 

Under the reclassification law of a year or two ago an 
attempt was made to grant extra pay for overtime services in 
the departments. The committee were against it but did pro- 
vide that the employees in the Railway Postal Service should 
have pay at the regular rate for overtime. For some reason or 
other a mistake was made, so that now the regular clerks in 
the employ of the Government in first and second class offices 
get less pay for overtime than they get for regular work. The 
latter is estimated om the basis of a certain number of hours 
for the year and the overtime for a greater number of hours 
by the year. 

What we have attempted to do, under the advice of the 
department and by the unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, was to provide that 
the regular clerks in the employ of the Government should 
receive the same pay for overtime that they receive for regular 
time. There can be nothing of an injustice in the recognizing 
of their basis of pay for the payment of overtime. The bill 
simply provides for that and, as I said, has the recommendation 
of the Postmaster General. I ask unanimous consent that we 
may return to Calendar No. 997, Senate bill 4248, and act 
upon it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
asks tmanimous consent, the objection having been withdrawn, 
that the Senate consider Senate bill 4248. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in the Committee of 
the Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter clerks and other employees in 
post offices, entitled by law to N Oyo iy for service performed in 
excess of eight hours daily, shall paid for such overtime service 
on the basis of annual pay received by such employee: Provided, That 
in computing such overtime the annual salary or compensation of such 
2 shall be divided into 12 equal installments, one of which 
shall r month which, in turn, shall 


the pay for each calenda 
divided by the numbe 


r of days in the month less all Sundays 
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legal holidays enumerated in the act of July 28, 1916, occurring in 
the month; the quotient thus obtained will be the daily compensation 
which, divided yi elght, will give the how compensation for over- 

service. laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith are 
hereby repealed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Michigan to what extent the department employs its 
clerks in overtime work, and what is the relative cost? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. During the year before last and last 
year about $2,000,000 was paid for overtime services. The 
amount so paid was reduced materially during the last year 
and the Postmaster General reports that he expects to reduce 
overtime services by one-half during the coming year. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire whether the bill will extend to 
janitors and custodians of post-office buildings? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It would extend to all employees whose 
salaries are limited by the eight-hour provision covered under 
the reclassification act of 1920 or 1921. It is simply to make 
clear what was evidently the intent of the Congress, not to 
make an exception of railway postal clerks, not to reduce the 
pay for overtime from what they had asked, they having asked 
for time and a half and we having granted them the same pay 
that they received for regular services. That is what the bill 
attempts to do, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FRANK YUMBACA. ' 

The bill (S. 1103) for the relief of Frank Vumbaca was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read as follows: 
e 4 6 — 5 —. the Treasury is hereby 

a — 

ropriated, ke Wrank Vembsca, t Portland, Me. the sum of 3410 

p reimburse him for dam: to his house, No. 469 Washington 
Avenue, Portland, Me., ca by concussion from blasts. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EDWARD N. M’CARTY, 

The bill (S. 3071) to extend the benefits of the employers’ 
liability act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. McCarty was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withdraw his objection to the consideration of the 
bill in order that I may make a short explanation relative to it, 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection pending an explanation 
of the bill by the Senater from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I know the man who is the proposed bene- 
ficiary of the bill. I knew him at the time the injury referred 
to in the bill occurred. He was a clerk in the post office at 
Mattoon, III., and the injury was occasioned by the fault of the 
Government and not in any way to any fault of his. It was the 
result of tinsel on post cards getting into his eye. Congress 
subsequently passed a law preventing such cards being trans- 
mitted through the mails. The bill provides that he shall re- 
ceive the compensation which is now allowed under the law for 
such injuries. I hope that the bill may be passed. 

Mr. KING. What was the extent of the injury—was it per- 
manent? 

Mr. McKINLEY. As the result of the injury he became 
totally blind. 

Mr. KING. And his blindness resulted solely from the acci- 
dent? 

Mr. McKINLEY. Yes. 

Mr, KING. I withdraw my objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to extend 
to Edward N. McCarty, a former employee in the post office in Mattoon, 
III., the provision of an act entitied “An act to provide nsation 
for employees of the United States suffering injuries wh in the 

formance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Septem- 

r 7, 1916, compensation hereunder to commence from and after the 
passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SAMUEL H. BUTLER. 

The bill (S. 4085) for the relief of Samuel H. Butler was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to Bi out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $170.40 to Samuel II. Butler, 
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late United States commissioner at Ardmore; Okla:, as a refund of 
money earned by him for services rendered as ex officio justice of the 
peace, which he was required by the Attorney General to deposit in 
the United States Treasury contrary to existing law at that time, and 
the amount necessary to carry out the purposes of this act is hereby, 
appropriated. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like an 
explanation of the bill. It seems to me it provides for double 
compensation. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, Samuel H. Butler, the 
claimant under this bill, was ex officio a commissioner in the 
Territory of Oklahoma before the Territory attained statehood. 
Under the law particularly applicable to that Territory as such 
he was also authorized to. act ex officio as justice of the peace 
and notary public. There were several such officers. who col- 
lected, certain fees pertaining to their offices as justices of the 
peace and as notaries public. After Oklahoma was admitted to 
statehood the Department of Justice called on those officers to 
pay into the Treasury the fees which they had received. One 
of those officers, as I know, refused to do so, but Mr. Butler 
complied with the request of the department. The court after- 
wards decided in an action whieh was brought by the Gov- 
ernment against the officer who did not pay his fees into the 
Treasury that he was entitled to retain those fees; but Mr. 
Butler in the meantime had paid his fees into the Treasury. 
This bill is simply for the purpose, in accordance with that de- 
cision of the court, of reimbursing him for the fees thus paid 
by him. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Okla- 
homa if this is the case to which the Senator from Arkansas 
objected the other day, upon the ground that the claimant was 
seeking compensation for work done in two capacities, although 
the law forbade him exercising jurisdiction in both capacities? 

Mr. HARRELD. He was specifically allowed to exercise 
these two functions, and the courts have since held that the 
man who did not pay in his fees in compliance with the order 
of the Department of Justice was justified in refusing to do so. 
I do not think the question has ever been up before in the Sen- 
ate; because the bill has only been on the calendar for a few 
days. 

Mr. KING. When did the claim accrue? 

Mr. HARRELD. It accrued before Oklahoma was admitted 
to statehood, in 1905. or 1906. The bill, however, has been 
pending in the House of Representatives several times: since 
that date. 
Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, but it seems to me its passage will afford a very bad 
precedent. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

R G. CREWS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the calendar, 
being the bill (S. 4218) for the relief of E. G. Crews, having 
been adversely reported from the Committee on Claims, with- 
out objection the adverse report will be agreed to, and, without 
objection, the bill will be stricken from: the calendar. The 
Chair hears no objection. 


ELIZABETH M’KELLER. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole; proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4254) for the relief of Elizabeth Mekeller, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment, in line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$10,000.” and to insert “$2,500,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Elizabeth McKeller the sum of 
$2,500, payment in full as co sation for injuries sustained while 
traveling within the Navajo Indian Reservation, State of New Mexico, 
September 7, 1921. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let the report on this bill be read, unless there 
shall be some explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think I can explain the bill in 
very much less time than the report can be read. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to hear the explanation of 
the bill by the Seator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, the lady who is the claimant in 
this case was traveling with her husband along a Government- 
built and Government-owned road between Gallup and Tohatchi, 
in New Mexico. There was a bridge across an arroyo which 
had: been washed out at that point. No sign was erected there 


to indicate that the bridge was missing. 
‘lady, with her husband, drove over the embankment and into 


In the darkness this. 


the arroyo. The automobile was, of course, wrecked, and the 
lady was very badly and permanently injured. The claim has 
resulted by reason. of those injuries: The bill has been ex- 
amined by the Department of the Interior and has been ap- 
, proved by that department. After a very careful examination 
of all the papers and evidence in the case I thought that she 
was entitled not to the full amount for which she made claim, 
but to $2,500. I reported the bill favorably because I thought 
her claim was entitled to favorable consideration for that 
amount. 

Mr. KING. I desire to inquire of the Senator whether any 
appreciable time had elapsed after the bridge was carried away 
by the flood and the time when the accident occurred? 

Mr. NEW. No. 

Mr. KING. Then, was there any negligence on the part of 
the Government? 

Mr. NEW. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Because it would be an act of God, perhaps. 

Mr. NEW. No; it was not. The rangers had notified the 
authorities that the bridge was missing, but no sign had been 
erected by the agents, and Mr. and Mrs. McKeller had no means 
in the darkness of perceiving that the bridge had been washed 
away. . 

Mr. KING. What discipline or what punishment did the De- 
partment of the Interior inflict upon this negligent agent of the 
Government? 

Mr. NEW. Oh, Mr. President, I do not know. 

Mr. KING. One further inquiry: Is the sum of money to be 
paid under this bill, if it shall be passed, to be charged against 
the funds of the Indians or is it to be paid out of the Treasury? 

Mr. NEW. It is to be paid out of the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. Was this road one which was built: for the 
benefit: of the Indians or was it a military road of the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. NEW. It was part of the park system and not for the 
Indians. The damages would not be properly charged to their 
funds at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED, 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the calendar 
being the bill (S. 3854) for the relief of Liberty loan sub- 
Seribers of the National Bank of Cleburne, Tex., has been ad- 
versely reported from the Committee on Claims. Without ob- 
jection, the adverse report. will be agreed to, and the bill, be 
stricken from the calendar; 

ANTTI MERIHELM1. 


The bill (S. 1517) for the relief of Antti Merihelmi was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, that bill ought not to be allowed 
to pass. I have no objection to its coming to a vote, but L 
think the bill should be defeated. The report of the board of 
Army officers who investigated this matter says: 

(a) That any and all claims against the United States arising out of 
the foregoing circumstances be not allowed. 

That is the statement of the Government officials who inves- 
tigated the claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from South Carolina to object to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CALDER. Mr, President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a brief explanation? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DIAL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, this bill as originally intro- 
duced proposed to pay to the beneficiary 85.000. The com- 
mittee struck out “$5,000” and inserted “ $500." There is no 
doubt that the claimant in the case was run over by an Army 
truck. The officers appointed by the Secretary of War to in- 
vestigate the accident say he was run over, but they add that, 
in their judgment, he contributed to some extent to the acci- 
dent himself. However, in their report they say: 

That the driver of the Goyernment truck did not have his truck 
under the proper control necessitated by the crowded condition of 
the traffic, and to this extent contributed to this accident and to this 
extent is responsible. 

There is no doubt about this man being laid up in the hos- 
pital; there is no doubt that he was run over by an Army truck 
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and injured, and the committee believed that for the loss of his 
time he should be compensated. $ 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina has the floor and has yielded to the Senator from New 
York. Does the Senator from South Carolina yield now to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DIAL. When the Senator from New York concludes I 
will yield to the Senator from Utah for a question. 

Mr. KING. Then, I had better take the floor in my own 
time. 

Mr. CALDER. So I say, Mr. President, that while the con- 
clusions of the board appointed by the Secretary of War to 
investigate this case is against allowing this claim, it is quite 
clear from their own statement that the driver of the truck 
was in part to blame. Under the amendment reported to the 
bill, it is proposed to allow the claimant but $500. He was con- 
fined to the hospital and lost his pay, and it seems to me the 
amount awarded is quite small compared to the loss which he 
actually suffered. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it is not a question about the 
man; the question is, Is any amount due when the Government 
is not responsible? The board of Army officers further found: 

(d) That Antti Merihelmi crossed the street without paying proper 
heed to the traffic, and so contributed to his own injury. 

(e) That the board is of the opinion that Antti Merihelmi is not 
suffering from any permanent disability whatsoever. 

No bones were broken; the claimant paid no attention to the 
traffic; the truck was only running 2 or 3 miles an hour; and 
the man who was injured himself got in the way of it and 
brought about his own injury, and therefore is not entitled to 
recover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
South Carolina has expired. jis there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. The Secretary will state the next bill on 
the calendar. 

ARTHUR FROST. 


The bill (S. 661) for the relief of Arthur Frost was an- 
nounced as next in order, and the bill was read. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will allow me, I should like to make a brief statement concern- 
ing the bill. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I personally know the facts 
in this case. I know right where the accident occurred in 
Oklahoma City and I know when it occurred. I heard all about 
it the next morning, for it occurred right across the street from 
the hotel at which I was living at that time. One of the sol- 
diers from Fort Sill during the war, while chasing a deserter 
down an alley by what is known as the city jail in Oklahoma 
City, fired his gun. He claimed he fired in the air to make the 
deserter stop, but the bullet struck Arthur Frost, an innocent 
bystander. The soldier was engaged in the performance of his 
duty. I repeat I know all about the facts in this case. It is 
a just claim, and the bill should certainly pass, in my opinion. 

Mr. KING. That is, it is a just claim if the Government is 
responsible for all the torts and wrongdoings of every soldier 
and every employee of the Government. 

Mr, HARRELD. The soldier was performing a duty for the 
Government. I do not see why the Government should not be 
held to the same strict accountability that an individual is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which is as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay. out of any money in the Treas- 
=r not otherwise appropriated, to Arthur Frost the sum of $960 in 

for damages suffered by reason of being negligently shot and 
seriously injured by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United States 
while in pursuit of a deserter and in the legal discharge of his duty 
as a military policeman. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, z 

ANNE C. SHYMER, 


The bill (H. R. 6134) for relief of estate of Anne C. Shymer 
was announced as next in order, and was read. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object to the bill, if there 
is an explanation of it I would be very glad to hear it. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I was chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Claims to which the bill was 
referred. I told the claimant she would have to produce addi- 
tional testimony as to the value of the jewelry. She complied 
with that demand. The facts in the case are that the package 
of jewelry was recovered from the Imsitania and passed into 
the hands of our consul at London. That consul was directed 
to send it to those who were entitled to receive it, but it dis- 
appeared in transit. There is no proof showing that the consul 
himself was guilty of any laches. Ile says he sent it by express 
or by the usual method, but according to the proof the jewelry 
was lost in the mails; at any rate it disappeared after it was 
delivered to the United States consul at London. As chair- 
man of the subcommittee I recommended that the amount be 
paid. The full committee indorsed that recommendation and 
reported the bill. 

Mr. KING. I think that the Government of the United States 
under the circumstances is not liable. It is a matter that ought 
to be further investigated, it occurs to me, particularly in view 
of the fact that a commission is considering all these claims. 
I object to the present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection being made, the bill 
will be passed over. 
- STEAMSHIP “ MOHICAN.” 


The bill (S. 4310) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Mohican was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] has objected to that class of cases. I have had several 
of them, and I think they all ought to stand or fall together; and 
T ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


STEAM LIGHTER “ COMPORT.” 


The bill (S. 4311) for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the same kind of a bill, and I ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the only way in which 
these people can have any relief at all is to give them a standing 
in the Court of Claims. 

Mr. SWANSON. I wish to say to the Senator that I have 
advocated that. Five or six bills of that kind that I introduced 
have been passed over. They are bills that have passed the 
House unanimously, and have been reported to the Senate; but 
the Senator from Utah Mr. Saroor] objects to that class of 
bills. I am not going to let him let other bills of that character 
pass and object to mine. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All I want to say to the Senator is this: 
In this particular class of cases a Government boat sometimes 
collides with a boat of some individual, and, of course, it is not 
a matter of contract. If it were a matter of contract, they could 
appear in the Court of Claims anyhow ; but there is only one way 
in which an innocent owner can be relieved in this class of cases, 
and that is to give him a standing in the court where he can 
present his case; that is all. 

Mr. SWANSON. I agree with the Senator. I have had about 
a dozen passed at this session, and I haye about a dozen more 
of this kind; but the Senator from Utah objects to that class 
of cases being referred to the Court of Claims for adjudication. 
If we are going to have that done with some of them, it ought to 
be done with all of them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Senator from Virginia would 
accomplish more result by objecting to the bills of the Senatoy 
from Utah; but I do not see how the Senator from Virginia 
affects the Senator from Utah by objecting to this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I am not objecting to the bills of the 
Senator from Utah. I simply think all cases of this class ought 
to be treated alike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the objection of the Senator 
from Virginia, the bill will be passed over. 

BLATTMANN & CO. 

The bill (S. 3701) for the relief of Blattmann & Co., 
was announced as next in order. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, after the words 
“sum of,” to strike out “$145,526” and insert $124,383.86,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $124,383.86 is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
for the pu of compensating Blattmann & Co., of Waeden- 
swil, Switzerland, for losses sustained through the wrongful seizure 
and sale of 1,057,100 pounds of devitalized gluten by the Alien Pr 
erty Custodian of the United States, which belonged to the said 


Blattmann & Co. 
Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I want to say just a word about 
It is a claim against the Alien Property Custodian 


this bill. 
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for compensation for property taken by him during the war. 
I believe the claim to be entirely just, but since this report 
was made the committee which reported it bas been in- 
formed that there is a letter of some kind which is in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian which the committee did not 
see and of whieh it did not hear at the time the bill was be- 
ing considered. I, therefore, as one of the committee that re- 
ported the bill, suggest that it be referred back to the com- 
mittee, in order that we may see what substance there is in 
the report that has come to us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
moves that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to, 


RELIEF OF OWNER OF OLD DOMINION PIER A. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, referring back to House bill 869, 
for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion Pier A, I have 
read the report clear through. The only real objection that I 
had to the bill was because it contained the words and to enter 
a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
costs. In the past, until just lately, so I am informed, we 
have always stricken out those words, “to enter a judgment 
or decree for the amount of such damages.” The clerk at 
the desk tells me that of late these bills have been passing 
through with the words to enter a judgment or decree” in 
them. If that is the case, and if that is the policy of Congress, 
I have no ebjection to this bill or to the other bills of the same 
kind. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I have a great many cases of this kind arising 
in Norfolk and Newport News, growing out of collisions with 
vessels of the Government. The facts are stated very briefiy, 
a summary of the evidence, and a judgment is entered giving 
the facts as they have been agreed on, and then the amount 
ef damage sustained. This is the language used for all of 
them. I think every bill on the calendar has the same language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have stood on the floor of the Senate and 
had not 1 but 20 or 30 or 40 bills passed with those words 
stricken out, but I am informed that of late the bills have 
passed with that language in them; and in view of that fact, 
I have no objection to the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR, The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate recur to the consideration 
of House bill 369. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I think the Chair ought 
to include in that request Senate bill 4310 and Senate bill 4311. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Alabama that he intends to do that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, some misapprehen- 
sion concerning the attitude of the Senate with respect to these 
matters may be inferred from the remarks made by the Senator 
from Utah. There are two distinct classes of these cases, One 
class is such as this now under consideration, where, when the 
facts are established, no one can doubt what the law applicable 
to them shall be. In these collision cases, if it is found that the 
Government vessel was negligent, there is nothing to do except 
to pay the bill; that is all; and there is no reason why the 
judgment of the Court of Claims should not be entered. There 
is another class of cases, however, which we often refer to the 
Court of Claims, in respect to which we do not admit a liability 
Hj if the facts are against us. There it is unwise, as a matter 
of law—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MONARY. If there is going to be a controversy over 
this matter I shall object to the request made by the Senator 
from Utah. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to con- 
elude what I have to say. 

We shall presently consider the case of a claim that is to be 


referred to the Court of Claims for the purpose of finding the 


facts. The court is not authorized to enter any judgment, be- 
cause we do not concede that there is a liability against the 
United States even if the facts are found against us or found 
as the claimant asks; but in all these cases of collision it seems 
to me it would be foolish to refer the matter to the Court of 
Claims and then again trouble Congress with it when the court 
finds that the Government boat is responsible for the injury. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong when he makes the state- 
ment that that has not been the practice in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I do not say that. 


Mr. McNARY. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is de- 
manded. The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, if we can do so without discussion—because I think these 
are meritorious bills, and they were passed over under a mis- 
apprehension—that the Senate may consider Orders of Busi- 
ness 1016, 1018, 1028, and 1029. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate recur to the considera- 
tion of Orders of Business 1016, 1018, 1028, and 1029. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 369) for the relief of the owner of 
Old Dominion Pier A. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HENRY PETERS. 


The bill (H. R. 7583) for the relief of Henry Peters was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STEAMSHIP ** MOHICAN.” 


The bill (S. 4310) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Mohican wus considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Clyde Steamship Co., a 
corporation organized under and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
Maine, with its PsA es piace of business in the city and State of New 
York, owners of the steamship Mohican, for damages alleged to have 
been caused by collision between said vessel and the United States tug 
Barlow on the 3ist day of July, 1919, while said steamship Mohican 
was moored at Pier No. 2, Empire Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y.. may be sued 
for and submitted te the United States District Court in and for the South- 
ern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under 
the rules in admiralty governing such court; and said court shall have 
Jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or 
decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be 
found to be due erty ae the United States in favor of the owners of the 
said steamship Mohican, or against the owners of the said steamship 
Mohican in favor of the United States and upon the same principles 
and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice 
of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States 
as may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such dis- 
trict to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
That said suit shall be brought and cemmenced within four months 
of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

.STEAM LIGHTER “ COMPORT.” 


The bill (S. 4311) for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport was considered as in Committee ef the Whole 
and read, as follows: 


United States in favor of the owners of the said steam 1 Comport, 
or against the owners of the said steam lighter Comport in favor of the 
United States, and upon the same principles and measures of liability 
as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and 
defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be 
brought and commenced within fcur months of the date of the passage 
of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CONVENTION OF MYSTIC SHRINE. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 266) authorizing the use of 
public parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, 
flags, and other decorations, property of the United States, by 
the Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 4, line 
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2, after the word “spaces,” to insert “ under his control,” so as 
to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is SeT authorized to 
grant permits to Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923, Shrine Com- 
mittee (Inc.), for the use of any parks, reservations, or other public 
spaces in the District of Columbia, under his control, on the occasion 
of the forty-ninth annual session of the Imperial Council, Ancient 
Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, in the month of June, 1923: 
Provided, That in his opinion, such use will inflict no serious or perma- 
nent injuries upon such parks, cep pena rarer spaces, or statu- 
ary therein; and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may 
designate, for such and other p on the occasion before named, 
such streets, avenues, and sidewa in the said District of Columbia, 
under their control, as they may deem proper and necessary: Provided, 
however, That all stands, arches, or platforms that may be erected on 
the publie spaces aforesaid, including such as may be erected in con- 
nection with any display of fireworks, shall be under the supervision of 
the said Almas Temple Shrine Committee and in accordance with plans 
and designs to be approved by the Architect of the Capitol, the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and the officer in charge of 
public buildings and grounds: And provided further, That the reserva- 
tions or public spaces occupied by the stands or other structures shall 
be 2338 restored to their condition before such occupancy, and the 
said committee shall indemnify the War Department and the District 
of Columbia for damage of any kind whatsoever upon such reservation 
or space ie reason of such use. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are hereby authorized to loan to the said committee such tents, ane 
appliances, and other necessities, hospital furniture and utensils of 
descriptions, ambulances, horses, drivers, stretchers, and Red Cross 
flags and poles belonging to the United States as in their judgment may 
be spared at the time of the session: Provided, That the said Shrine 
committee shall indemnify the United States for any loss or e 
to such tents, appliances, etc., as aforesaid, not necessarily incident to 
such use: And provided further, That the said committee shall give 
approved bond to do the same. 

rc, 3. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are authorized to loan to the said committee such ensigns, flags, decora- 
tions, etc., belonging to the United States (battle flags excepted) as 
are not then in use and may be suitable and proper for decorations 
aud other purposes, which may be spared without detriment to the 
publie service; such ensigns, flags, decorations, etc., to be used by the 
committee under such regulations and restrictions as msy be prescribed 
by the said Secretaries, or either of them : Provided, That the said com- 
mittee shall, within five days after the close of said session, return to 
the ssid Secretaries all such ensigns, flags, decorations, etc., thus 
loaned ; and said committee shall indemnify the United States for any 
loes or damage not necessarily incident to such use. 

Sec. 4. That the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
subject to the N of the Secretary of War, is hereby authorized to 
permit the use of any or all public parks, reservations, or other public 
spaces under his control in the District of Columbia for use by said 
committee for park automobiles, the temporary erection of tents for 
entertainments, hospitals, and other purposes; and said committee is 
hereby authorized to cha reasonable fees for entertainment and ac- 
commodations on said parks, reservations, or other public spaces to aid 
in meeting the necessary expenses incident to the session. 

Src. 5. That the Co oners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to permit said committee to stretch suitable over- 
head conductors, with sufficient supports, wherever eager and in 
the nearest practicable connection with the present supply of light, for 
the purpose of effecting special illumination: Provided, That e said 
conductors shall not be used for the conveying of electrical currents 


after June 10, 1923. and shall, with their supports, be fully and en- 


tirely removed from the public ces, nre and avenues of the said 
city of Washington on or before June 15, 1923: Provided further, That 
the stretching and removing of the said wires shall be under the super- 
vision of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who shall see 
that the provisions of this resolution are enforced; that all needful 
precautions are taken for the protection of the public; and that the 
pavement of any street, avenue, or alley disturbed is replaced in as 
good condition as before entering upon the work herein authorized: 
And provided further, That no expense or damage on account of or due 
to the stretching, operation, or removing of the said temporary over- 
head conductors shall be incurred by the United States or the trict 
of Columbia, and that if it shall be necessary to erect wires for 
illuminating or other purposes over any park or reservation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the work of erection and remoyal of said wires shall 
be — the supervison of the officer in charge of said park or reser- 
vation. 

Sxc. 6. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to nt, under such conditions as they may impose, 
special licenses to he Sm and vendors to sell goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise on the streets, avenues, and sidewalks in the District of Co- 
lumbia during said session, and to charge for such privileges such 
fees as they may deem proper. 

SEC. 7. t the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to permit the telegraph and telephone companies to 
extend overhead wires to such points as shall be deemed necessary by 
the said committee, the said to be taken down within 10 days 
after the conclusion of the session. 

Sec. 8. That the Public Buildings Commission is hereby authorized 
to assign to said committee for use and occupancy during said session 
such unoccupied public buildings in the District of Columbia as, in its 
discretion, may appear advisable: Provided, That any and all buldin 
so assigned shall be surrendered within 10 days after the close of the 
said session: And provided further, That the said committee shall fur- 
nish a bond or other satisfactory assurance of indemnity against dam- 
age to said property while in its possession, incidental wear and tear 
excep 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 6, line 8, it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec, 9. The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
shall not hereafter haye or exercise power to fix rates of fare for the 
street railway companies in the District of Columbia at rates in excess 


of the rates of fare fixed in the existing charters or contracts here 

fore entered into between said companies and the Congress; and ARA 
and after the passage and approval of this act said street railway 
companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as a cash fare, but they 
poet — and sell six tickets for 25 cents, as provided in existing 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 

Mir BALL. Mr. P 
15 r. President, I object to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall object to the considera- 
tion of the bill, because we can not consider it under the five- 
mithe PRESIDING 

e NG OFFICER. Upon the objection ent 
the Senator from Utah, the bill will be rth pas ene 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ee to the consideration of the bill notwithstanding the objec- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That may not be done under 
the unanimous-consent agreement already entered into, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I believe the Chair is cor- 
rect. I am wholly, solely, and only to blame. I should have 
been giving attention when that order was entered—that order 
which prevents the Senate from taking a vote on a bill that 
will pass if the roll is called. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield in a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I can easily pay my fare, 8 cents per transit. 
It does not distress me to reach the Capitol; but here in the 
Federal city, where thousands of clerks are assembled to do 
the Nation’s business, they are exploited, not only by being 
charged 8 cents per transit but exploited by the rapacity of 
the telephone company, of the electric-light company, of the 
gas company, in a manner that would put to shame the most 
aang school of sharks that ever sank teeth into human 

es 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] asks how the 
sharks operate? Do you know what a pilot fish is? On or near 
every shark is a pilot fish, and without that pilot fish to guide 
the shark where to find his prey, the shark starves. Who will 
be the pilot for the sharks to-day? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

ro PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. DIAL. What disposition was made of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution’ 266? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
objected to its consideration. 

Mr. DIAL. I trust the Senator from Utah will permit the 
joint resolution to be passed at an early day. 


LONGEVITY PAY OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


The bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Naval Establishment was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that be passed over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to call the attention to section 
12, at the bottom of page 9 of the bill. Section 12 is reported as 
a committee amendment, and in that amendment it is proposed 
that officers of the Navy shall count, for purposes of computing 
increased pay for length of service and for other allowances, 
the time spent at the Naval Academy as midshipmen. The pay 
bill of last year, which took care of all the six services, spe- 
cifically reiterated the provisions of the act of 1916, which 
brought to a termination the counting of academy service, both 
at West Point and Annapolis, for the purpose of computing 
longevity pay. It is utterly unfair to the other services .to 
repeal the law of 1916 and permit naval officers to have the 
advantage of that increase, when the Congress in 1916 decreed 
that thereafter they should not have that advantage. 

Mr. KING. I have objected to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection of the Senator 
from Utah the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Speaking in whatever time I may have 
on the next bill, I would like to say a word, not for the purpose 
of expecting the consideration of this measure at this time, but 
to answer some of the statements made by the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
next bill; then the Senator from Washington will be recog- 


nized. 
The bill (S. 4245) to provide the necessary organization of the 
Customs Service for an adequate administration and enforce- 
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ment of the tariff act of 1922, and all other customs revenue 
laws, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to say, in answer to the remarks of the Senator from New 
York, that he has not stated all of the circumstances relating 
to the matter to which the section which he cited of House bill 
7864 refers. He has stated only a part of them, and missed the 
essential objects of this section. It is not true that the law of 
1916, or of any other year, prohibited altogether the counting 
of the time of midshipmen at the Naval Academy in estimating 
their longevity pay. 

The law to which the Senator refers was passed in 1913, 
instead of 1916; but the trouble about it was that while it pro- 
vided that all of the midshipmen who graduated after. 1916 
should not be allowed to count their service at the Naval 
Academy in the computation of service for the purpose of com- 
puting longevity pay, it allowed all those who graduated in 1916 
and previous years to count such time. It was not considered 
important by the Committee on Naval Affairs whether that time 
is counted or not counted, but it was considered important that 
all officers in the Navy should be put upon the same basis as to 
pay. 

In 1922 the pay bill to which the Senator from New York 
refers, which applied to six services, established an entirely 
new basis of pay for officers of these services. Before the pas- 
sage of that act pay had been based almost entirely upon rank. 
After the passage of that act it was based principally upon 
length of service, and it was the view of the committee that 
when that new basis was established and the pay which officers 
of the Navy should receive was based upon the length of service 
the same method of computing service should be applied to all 
officers of the Navy; that there should not be one class of offi- 
cers who, in the average length of expectation of service in the 
Navy, should receive from $13,000 to $15,000 more in the way of 
pay and allowances than another set of officers of identical rank 
and of identical length and character of service. In a word, 
the committee proposed this measure simply for the purpose of 
remoying this discrimination. It does not make any difference 
whether you take service in the Naval Academy as a standard 
upon which pay is computed or some other standard; the object 
is to obtain a just result, fair pay and allowances, and that 
there shall be a uniform basis of pay for all officers entering 
the same services who are of the same rank and have the same 
length and character of service. 

At some other time before the adjournment of the session I 
will ask the Senate to take up and consider House bill 7864. 

ENFORCEMENT OF CUSTOMS REVENUE LAWS. 


The bill (S. 4245) to provide the necessary organization of 
the customs service for an adequate administration and enforce- 
ment of the tariff act of 1922, and all other customs revenue 
laws was next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 10 and 25 to the bill 
(H. R. 13926) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, and receding from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 26 to the said bill and con- 
curring therein with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter cd by said amendment to insert: 

“The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number of a 
(not to exceed 200 at any one time) as in his judgment wi 
sistent with the economical service of the office.” 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of Representatives to the 
amendment of the Senate No. 26. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, what is the measure on 
which the Senator from Wyoming has requested action? 

Mr. WARREN. We have just concluded consideration of the 
conference report on the legislative, executive, and judicial 
appropriation bill. The amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, in which the Senate has con- 
curred, involves the employment of apprentices by the Public 
Printer. The Senate provided for such apprentices, but the 
House restricted the number to 200 at any one time, I may 
say that even before the amendment went to the House we had 
agreed in conference to restrict the number as provided in the 
House amendment to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 


rentices 
be con- 
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AWARD AGAINST THE UNITED STATES IN FAVOR OF NORWAY, 


Mr. WARREN. I now wish to submit a report relative to 
another matter which I think will take but a moment, and if It 
shall take longer I shall withdraw it. 

From the Committee on Appropriations I report back favor- 
ably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 440) 
to satisfy the award rendered against the United States by the 
arbitral tribunal established under the special agreement con- 
cluded June 30, 1921, between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Norway, and I submit a report (No. 1139) 
thereon. 

The joint resolution proposes to provide for the payment of 
nearly $12,000,000 to the Norwegian Government, but it appro- 
priates nothing now, for it is to be paid out of an appropriation 
which we provided for the Shipping Board last year. The sum 
of $50,000,000 was then appropriated to provide for this and 
other similar matters. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WARREN. I do. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand in reference to the matter 
now referred to by the Senator from Wyoming that we agreed 
to submit the case of this Government and the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment in relation to their shipping to arbitration at The 
Hague? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, And the sum carried in the joint reso- 
lution was found to be due by the court of arbitration? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; and this proposed legislation is to 
carry out the award? 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect of this joint resolution, as I under- 
stand, if passed will be simply to carry out the judgment 
which was rendered by the court of arbitration? 

Mr. WARREN. Thats all. I may say by the award of the 
tribunal itself the judgment bears 6 per cent interest from the 
time it is rendered, and we wish to stop the payment of the 
interest. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
ment directly? 

Mr. WARREN. It was with the Norwegian Government, and 
the matter was decided through arbitration. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question was left to arbitration? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. And the arbitrators found that we were in- 
debted in this amount? 

Mr. WARREN. Exactly, and the settlement is satisfactory 
to both countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which 
was read as follows: 

lwed, eto., That the appropriatio „000, 
fas claims by the United States A ar sentry seated 2 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the Executive 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year onang June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 12, 1922, is made available to the extent 
required to enable the Secretary of State to satisfy the award ren- 
dered against the United States on October 13, 1923, by the arbitral 
tribunal established under the special agreement concluded June 30 
1921, between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Norway. And the Secretary of State is authorized to withhold from 
the total amount awarded the sum of $22,800 with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum from October 13, 1922 
of payment of the award, and to pay the claim o 
American citizens, in accordance with th 
tribunal. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


Was the dispute with the Norwegian Govern- 


to the dato 
‘a. hey 
e decision of the arbitral 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 00. 


The bill (S. 8805) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific Co., a cor- 
poration, and the amounts expended by it from December 1, 
1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the break 
in the Colorado River was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 

Whereas, at request of President Roosevelt and under the stress of 

t emergency, from ber 1, 1906, to Noyember 30, 1907, the 
uthern Pacific Co. closed and controlled the break in the Colorado 
River and thereby prevented the overflow and destruction of 1,214,000 
acres of irrigable land in the Imperial Valley, in southern California, 
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as well as thousands of 
lorado River: Therefore 


fied in Con = Nee ie tae aeration O E of tad See 
eee with any other evidence offered, and no statute of Himitatsong 
apply. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 


The bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend and modify the war 
risk insurance act was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment to strike out all of the bill down to and 
including line 12, page 8, and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing words: 

Src. 23. (1) That, except as 
section, when by the terms of 
amendments thereto, any 1 is to be made to a minor, other 
than a person in the military or naval forces of the United States, 
or to a person mentally incompetent, or under other legal disability 
adjudged by a court of com jurisdiction, such payment shall be 
made to the person who is constituted guardian, curator, or con- 
servator by the laws of the State or residence of claimant, or is other- 
wise legally vested with responsibility or care of the claimant or his 
estate: Provided, That prior to receipt of notice by the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau that any such person is under such other legal disa- 
bility adjudged by some court of competent jurisdiction, payment may 
be made to such pean direct. 

(2) The director, when satisfied after due investigation that any 
person entitled to ve com on under Article III of the war 
risk insurance act is mentally incompetent. sty fag ec that all moneys 
payable to him or her under said article shall held in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of such person. All funds so held 
shall be disbursed under order of the director and subject to his dis- 
cretion for the comfort and maintenance of such incompetent, and any 
surplus remaining in his hands may be used the director in accordance 
with regulations to be prescri by him for the comfort and main- 
tenance of the dependents of the inco tent. If said incompetent 
be an inmate of any asylum or hospital for the insane maintained by 
the United States, or by any of the several States or Territories of 
the United Stat or any itical subdivision thereof, the director 
may pay to the chief executive officer of said asylum or hospital in 
which said person i3 an inmate such portion of said compensation as 
the director may deem proper, to be used by such officer for the main- 
tenance and comfort of said inmate, subject to the duty to account 
to the United States Veterans’ Bureau and to repay any surplus in 
his hands in accordance with regulations to be * the 
director. Any surplus com tion held by the 
subdivision shall be in ed in interest securities of 
United States. When such incompetent shall be found to be mentally 
Site hic or shall die any balance or securities remaining to his 
credit shall be paid or turned over to the claimant, ff living, or to his 
personal representative, if dead: Provided pirer That for the pur- 
pose of payments of benefits under Article III of the war risk insurance 
act, as am where no guardian, curator, or conservator of the 
person under a ] disability has been appointed under the laws of 
the State or residence of the claimant, the director shall determine 
the person who is otherwise legally vested with responsibility or care 
of the claimant or his estate. N 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of this 
bill and a statement as to whether it is unanimously reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. McGUMBER. The bill is unanimously reported by the 
committee, at the urgent request of the Veterans’ Bureau. The 
real purpose of the bill is to cover cases of this kind: There 
are many instances in which a soldier or sailor has become 
mentally incapacitated, and is in a hospital for the insane, 
where there has been no curator appointed, and no one to rep- 


in subdivision (2) of this 
war risk insurance act and any 


resent the person so afflicted. The bureau is authorized by. 


this bill to use for his comfort the money that would come under 
‘the provisions of the law until some one is appointed to care 
for him. 

Mr. KING. It is not a general revision of the act? 

Mr. McOUMBER. Not at all. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

E. J, REYNOLDS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent to return to Order 
of Business No. 1014, the bill (S. 4345) for the relief of E. J. 
Reynolds. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to go forward with the calendar. 
In going backward we do not get anywhere. 

Mr. WILLIS. Objection was made to the consideration of 
this bill by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Sscoor], but he has 
now informed himself as to the facts and will withdraw his 
objection. It will take very little time to pass the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I object until after action has been had upon 
Senate bill 4399. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is called 
for, and the Secretary will report the next bill on the calendar, 


STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 4399) to fix standards for hampers, round sta 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I object to the consideration of the bill at 
this time. I have some letters objecting to the passage of the 
bill and others favoring it. I want to look carefully into the 
= 5 to its consideration now. 

e YG OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
will be passed over. : F 17 


I do not say that I am opposed to the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


E. J. REYNOLDS, 


Mr. WILLIS. Now that Senate bill 4399 has been disposed of 
for the I renew the that we return to Order 
of Business 1014, Senate bill 4345. 

Mr. DIAL. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina demands the regular order. The Secretary will report the 
next bill on the calendar, 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT. 


The bill (S. 4132) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense, and, for the 
purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to provide 
credits for industries and enterprises in the United States neces- 
sary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, and to 
supervise the issuance of securities. and for other purposes,” 
approved April 5, 1918, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be impossible to pass that bill in five 
minutes, so I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARDIN AND CAPTAIN SCHOLL, 


The bill (S. 4425) to authorize appropriations for the relief 
of certain officers of the Army of the United States was an- 
nounced as next in order, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller Gener: 
m allow and qed i, tne accounts of 

N — nan 
$6,779.96, and in the accounts of Capt. V. A. Venoll finendo Depart- 
ment, the sum of $202.02, which amounts represent public funds which 
were stolen by a former employee. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. NEW. This bill deals with the cases of two officers who 
were in charge of the disbursement of Government funds, A 
civil-service employee, a civilian, with whose appointment they 
had nothing whatever to do, embezzled about $11,000 worth of 
public money which was in their charge. He ran away, was 
captured in Mexico, was brought back to the United States. 
prosecuted, and convicted. He was under the usual bond of 
$5,000, which was collected and applied on the amount of the 
embezzlement. It leaves six thousand and some odd dollars, 
nearly all of which is chargeable to one of the officers, the 
remainder, two or three hundred dollars, to the other. The 
War Department favors the passage of the bill; it is the usual 
course to follow, and I think the officers should be relieved of 
responsibility for a theft of which the Government was the real 
victim and not themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator say that the Secretary of 
War recommends the passage of the bill? 

Mr. NEW. Yes; I said that the War Department recommends 
its passage, 
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Mr. DIAL. I call the attention of the Senator from Indiana 
to the fact that the party who stole the money has been prose- 
cuted and is now in the penitentiary. 

Mr. NEW. I so stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it to be the policy of the Government that 
when an individual steals money, no matter under what condi- 
tions, the Government is to repay the officer the amount of 
money? Why not extend it to everybody in the United States? 

Mr. NEW. I tried to make it clear that the man was not 
there at the behest or order of these officers, He was sent 
there, and they had to take him whether they wanted to have 
him or not, He was given to them by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He proved dishonest and stole the money. One of 
these officers followed him to Mexico—— : 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The PRESIDING OFFER. The hour of 1 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, House bill 12817. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will 
pending amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 8, line 14, before 
the word “ vessels” strike out the word “such,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to sub- 
mit the unanimous consent proposal which I offered to the 
Senate on Saturday, and I ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
desires to have reported the unanimous-consent proposal which 
he offered on Saturday. The Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on and after Friday, Feb- 
ruary 16, no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 60 
minutes on the shipping bill, or more than once nor longer than 30 
minutes on any amendment 2 or that may be offered to said 
bill; and that on and after esday, February 20, if said bill is not 
sooner disposed of, no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer 
than 15 minutes on said bill or more than once nor longer than 5 
minutes on any amendment that may be pending or that may be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I recognize the 
very great importance of action upon the foreign debt funding 
bill. That bill was passed by the House with, I think, only 
one day’s consideration, I do not know of any serious objec- 
tion to it in the Senate. It ought to be acted upon in the 
Senate without taking very much time. I want to facilitate 
it in every way that I can. I am going to say now that I am 
willing, so far as I may, that the Senate shall adjourn from 
day to day for a couple of days so that we may have the 
morning hour to devote to that bill, but I also want now to 
give notice that on Wednesday I shall ask the Senate to remain 
in session in the evening, at least until 10 or 11 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When is it expected that the British debt 
funding bill will be brought before the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have just stated that I am 
willing to adjourn, when we close our business to-day, until 11 
o'clock to-morrow and that that measure might be taken up 
during the morning hour to-morrow and then, if not disposed 
of, I would be willing to adjourn to-morrow until the next day, 
so that at least two hours could be devoted to it on that day. 
Possibly by that time, if not sooner disposed of, we might be 
able to reach some agreement or understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So it is expected that the debt funding 
nr may be brought forward to-morrow during the morning 

our? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator propose to lay aside the 
pending bill, the unfinished business, until the debt funding 
bill is disposed of? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Only for the morning hour? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just during the morning hour. 
I propose to ask the Senate to continue the consideration of 


state the 


I am willing that that may be 


the shipping bill until time to quit to-day, and then I shall 
perhaps move to adjourn instead of recessing. I would be 
willing to adjourn until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. That 
would give the morning hour of two hours that could be used 
in the consideration of the debt funding bill. Then, as I said, 
if not disposed of to-morrow, I would be willing at the close 
of business to-morrow to adjourn until the next day, so as to 
give two hours on that day for the consideration of the debt 
funding bill. It seems to me that with those four hours we 
ought to get a pretty clear indication as to some arrangement 
to finally dispose of the debt funding bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly, 

Mr. CURTIS. If upon Wednesday it should develop by 1 
o'clock, at the close of the morning hour, that there was a like- 
lihood of reaching a vote within a few hours on the debt fund 
ing bill, I ask the Senator whether he would consent to lay 
aside the unfinished business temporarily in order that the 
debt funding bill might be disposed of? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the debt funding bill could 
s Sopen of on Wednesday, I would be perfectly willing to 

o tha 
PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF VETERANS’ BUREAU, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent to present a resolution, The reso- 
lution will be read for the information of the Senate, 

The resolution (S. Res, 489) was read as follows: 

Whereas it has been py sa In several press dispatches and as- 
serted on the floor of the House of Representatives that there is evi- 
dence of waste, extravagance, i 
the operation of the United States 

Whereas it has been reported that general dissatisfaction prevails 
among the officials of said bureau ; ° 

Whereas because of such chaotic conditions and lack of coordination 
it is 1 —.— that officials of said bureau have been removed and others 
have tendered their resignations; 

Whereas the burden of such waste, extravagance, irregularities, and 
mismanagement falls A ape the incapacitated soldier for whose relief 
said bureau was created; and 

Whereas the conditions as alleged to exist would necessarily impair 
the morale of said bureau: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the special committee appointed under authority of 
Senate resolution 59, agreed to June 9, 1921, be requested to consider 
these allegations, in executive session or otherwise, and report to the 
Senate within seven — k 

1. Whether it is feasible and desirable to institute a thorough inves- 
tigation into the alleged waste, extravagance, irregularities, and mis- 
management in the United States Veterans’ Bureau; and 

2. If said committee is of the opinion that an investigation be instt- 
tuted that it make such recommendations to the Senate as to the man- 
ner and scope of such investigation; and 

3. In view of the expiration of the terms of office of several mem- 
bers of said committee on March 4 next, make recommendation as to 
what committee, if any, should conduct such investigation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I make 
a brief statement? A committee already exists that could in- 
stitute the investigation, a special committee of five, headed 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. But 
the terms of office of three members of the committee expire 
on March 4, and the committee's existence terminates on that 
date. Of course no complete or thorough investigation could 
be conducted in the course of the next three weeks. The reso- 
lution simply asks the committee to meet in executive ses- 
sion, if desirable, consider the allegations made, and report 
back to the Senate whether it is feasible and advisable to have 
a broad investigation, and by what committee it should be 
made. In other words, all the resolution asks is that the com- 
mittee, upon which there are three Republicans and two Demo- 
erats, consider it in executive session, if it sees fit, because it is 
alleged that the Department of Justice is making investigation, 
and report back to the Senate within the next few days just 
what should be done by Congress in view of existing con- 
ditions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the resolution can be dis- 
posed of without discussion, I have no objection to its present 
consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter from Congressman Larsen, of 
Georgia, dealing with the subject covered by the resolution, 


larities, and mismanagement in 
eterans’ Bureau ; 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed | the Electoral College and the office of President and Vice 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1923. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 


7 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran SENATOR: Of course your attention has been attracted dur - 
ing the past few weeks by the numerous press items regarding extrava- 
gance, mismanagement, and, in some instances, corruption alleged to 
exist In the Veterans’ Bureau, both at its central office and in many of 
the onal and subofiices. 

On March 17 last I introduced House Resolution 306, providing for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate and report on conditions 
and operations of the Veterans’ Bureau in the management and control 
of calms for compensation, allotments, insurance, and vocational train- 
ing, and all other matters over which said bureau has jurisdiction, to 
determine whether or not said bureau is efficient and economical in the 
management of its affairs, and also generally to investigate and rt 
on all things the welfare, 1 and results obtained 
ia the oe of said bureau at its cen office, regional offices, 
an ces. 

This resolation was referred to the Committee on Rules, but notwith- 
standing many efforts to obtain report on same I have been unable to 


do so. 

I notice that you are a member of a Senate committee which seems 
to be empowered to make such an investigation as is provided for in the 
resolution in by me, and I therefore wonder if you can obtain 
through this committee such authentic official information as would 
completely inform the public as to exact conditions existing in the 


ed in the Veterans’ Bureau nearly 30,000 per- 


sons, at a cost of et than $425,000,000 per —- to taxpayers, 


and such charges of extravagance, cor graft should not, 
therefore, go unnoticed by the Congress. Certainly to furnish the de- 
sired information would not be incompatible with the age welfare. 

I trust that you may be in position to obtain definite information not 
only along the lines referred to in the resolution mentioned above but 
specifically regarding conditions as to rentals of ages at Stockton, 
Cait. ; Richmond, Va.; Nauvoo, III.; Pg Hf. ; en, N. Y.; 

nwall, Pa.; pper Lake, Pa.; and No Hampton, Mass.; as 
well as with reference to the sale of supplies at Perryville, Md., 
all of which has been recently alluded to ess dispatches as afore- 
said, and with which, I am sure, you are f ar. 

With sentiments of high pons lt pi 

Very truly yours, W. W. LARSEN. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL TERMS. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration.of Calendar No. 918, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 253) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States fixing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress, and 
providing for the election of President and Vice President by 
direct vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution to which he has referred. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I expected to make some explanation of it. 
It is a joint resolution, as its title states, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. It has in it 
two distinct propositions. One of the propositions relates to 
the term of office and the method of election of a President and 
Vice President. The other relates to the fixing of the begin- 
ning of the term of office of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. 

It will be seen, therefore, that while I have coupled them in 
one resolution and they have been reported that way from the 
committee, yet they are capable of being separated into two 
distinct propositions and either one of such propositions could 
become a part of the resolution without in any way interfer- 
ing with the other one. I have recognized that the resolution 
is capable of such a division. While I am just as much in 
favor of one proposition as the other, I have realized for some 
time that there was some opposition to one of the propositions 
both in the Senate and outside. Personally, I do not concede 
that the opposition is well founded. I do not believe there can 
be any valid objection made to the elimination of the Elec- 
toral College. I have never heard what to my mind was any 
argument in favor of maintaining and still retaining in our 
Constitution that fifth wheel of our governmental wagon. 

But, Mr. President, I realize that this Congress is drawing 
to a close, that on the 4th of March all bills, joint resolutions, 
and other measures that have not received the sanction of both 
the House and the Senate must fall. I had confidence that 
a very large number of the legislatures now in session would 
approve either one or both of the propositions, if submitted 
to them before they adjourned, but I know that it will be an 
impossibility to get the joint resolution agreed to in the Senate 
and in the House during the remainder of this session if there 
is any substantial opposition to it. 

I have agreed, therefore, that so far as I can I will consent 
to the separation of the two propositions and for the present 
eliminate all that part of the joint resolution that applies to 


and confine it only to the proposition so far as it 
applies to Members of the House of Representatives and Mem- 
bers of the Senate. If that be done, section 2 would be left, 
reading as follows: i 

That the terms of Senators and Repr: 
noon onthe ft Monday i. Sunnaty” following bee distans t 

It would also leave section 8, which reads as follows 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me for a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the motion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska shall prevail, it is his purpose so to modify the joint 
resolution that the Senate shall consider the question of ad- 
vancing the time when Senators and Representatives shall as- 
sume their duties from March 4, as now provided under the 
Constitution, to January 1? 

Mr. NORRIS. To the first Monday in the following Janu- 
ary. 

Mr. ROBINSON. To the first Monday in January. That 
is correct. So that the interim of time when the result of the 
election may reflect itself in the action of Congress shall be 
shortened, and Senators and Representatives elected in the 
November election shall begin their duties the first Monday 
in January instead of subsequent to the 4th of March. Under 
the Constitution as it now exists, unless a special session of 
the Congress shall be called by the President, a Member of the 
House of Representatives or of the Senate who is elected in 
November does not actually assume the performance of bis 
duties until the first Monday in December of the following 
year. Members who have been defeated may continue to 
perform their functions until the 4th of March of the year 
following their defeat in November. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the Senator has stated the condition 
with absolute correctness. 

Now, Mr. President, let me proceed from the point wh 
the Senator from Arkansas interrupted me in order that 
may show just exactly what would be the result of the passage 
of the joint resolution. I have read section 2. Section 3 
would also remain, reading as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in January, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Then a part of section 4 would remain. If Senators who are 
following me will turn to page 4, line 8, of the joint resolution, 
commencing after the period in that line and reading the re- 
mainder of the section, they will find that what still remains 
would read as follows: 

The terms of Senators and Representatives who may be in office at 
the time of the adoption of this amendment shall end at noon on the 
first Monday in January of the year in which such terms would other- 
Wise have ended on the fourth of March, i 

If the changes which I have suggested were made, that would 
be all which would remain of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska know of any opposition to that proposition? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know of any, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I really can not conceive of any opposition to 
it; I should be heartily in favor of it; and am perfectly willing, 
so far as I am concerned, that it may be passed during the morn- 
ing hour by unanimous consent. I am inclined to think the 
Senator ought to be able to secure that result. Of course, I 
would not be in favor of displacing the unfinished business. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it be true, I will say to the Senator, that 
we could pass the joint resolution during the morning hour, it 
would not take any longer after the morning hour; and if the 
Senator would defer his opposition to it, I certainly would be 
glad to have a vote upon the proposition at any time, as soon 
as it may be obtained; but I do not mean when I suggest that 
the Senator withdraw his opposition that the Senator is op- 
posed to the joint resolution. I mean that he would probably 
be opposed to the motion I have made displacing the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I am opposed to, 
but I should like to see the Senator ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be considered during the morning hour and 
ascertain whether there would be any objection to the request, 
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Mr. NORRIS. I should have followed that course if I had 
thought it would be possible to get the joint resolution through 
in that way, but I have never known a tion for the 
submission of an amendment to the Constitution to go through 
in that way. I do not believe I could get it through in that 
way, although I should be glad to do so if I could. However, 
no one made such a suggestion, and, in fact, it never occurred 
to me that it would be possible to have the joint resolution 
passed during the morning hour. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nebraska has recently 
read section 8 of his joint resolution, which provides that Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every year, and that its 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in January following. 
The effect and purpose of that provision, as I understand, is 
more promptly and more effectively to reflect ſu the action of 
Congress the result of the election? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les, sir; that is the purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the proposed constitutional amendment 
should be submitted and ratified, the country would not again 
be confronted with the spectacle which is now presented 

Mr. NORRIS. No, sir; that would be an impossibility. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Namely, pressure from the administration 
in power to secure—I will not say coerce—the passage of a 
measure which has been disclosed to be unpopular among the 
yoters of the Nation in an election held prior to the time that 
measure was taken up for consideration in the Senate of the 
United States, .It has been called to the attention of the Senate 
and of the country that a great many Members of the body at 
the other end of the Capitol and some Senators who have com- 
mitted themselves to what we have come to know as the ship 
subsidy bill were defeated in the last election, and their suc- 
cessors in many instances are opposed to the passage of that 
measure, I think it is quite generally admitted that if con- 
sideration of the e bill be postponed until the new 
Congress meets, the Congress elected in the November election 
In 1922, the bill sponsored and advocated so ably by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] would not be passed. For that 
reason, the President, conscientiously convinced that the public 
interest requires the enactment of the provisions of the ship 
subsidy bill or some similar provisions, is apparently exerting 
every influence he possesses to secure the final disposition of 
the pending bill. 

I stated in the beginning of this debate that the measure 
‘should be fully considered by the Senate; that it was not my 
intention to pursue a course which would prevent the Senate 
from registering its conclusions respecting the subject after 
it had become fully familiar with the purposes and provisions 
of the pending bill. There is in committee amendments pro- 
posed to the ship subsidy bill incorporated a policy the effect 
of which, if enacted into law during the present Congress, 
will be to deny to subsequent Congresses the opportunity of en- 
acting into law the will of the American people respecting the 
subject matter of this legislation. 

It is proposed now permanently to appropriate out of the 
Treasury of the United States every dollar of a fund which 
has not yet been created, the amount of which fund is not 
yet known and can not as yet be determined. The only pur- 
‘pose that can be in the mind of Senators proposing the pro- 
vision to which I have referred is to take advantage of the 
majority that now exists, or is thought to exist, in favor of 
the proposed legislation, but which will not exist when the 
viewpoint of the American people as expressed in the last 
November election is given effect in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Senators who have been defeated, in part because of their 
support of this measure, and Representatives whose advocacy 
of it has occasioned their defeat, are asked, in defiance of the 
will of those who gave them their power here, to impose the 
burdens of the ship subsidy bill on the Treasury and the people 
of the United States for a period of 15 years; so that in good 
faith, however futile may prove the provisions of the bill to 
accomplish its purposes, however detrimental experience may 
show them to be to the general public interest, the Congress 
and the country will be irrevocably committed to the expendi- 
‘ture of the very large sums contemplated by the bill in the na- 
ture of a ship subsidy. 

For my part, I think the issue of the ship subsidy bill can 
be simplified. Assuming no authority to speak for any other 
Senator, but speaking for myself alone, if the Senate commit- 
tee is willing to recede from the amendments to the bill which 


seek to fasten upon the country for 15 years the obliga- 
tions of the bill without regard to the political sentiment of 
the Nation, I know of no reason why a vote may not be had 
during the present session of the Congress. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not the floor. The Senator from 
Nebraska has been good enough to yield to me, and I apologize 
now to the Senator from Nebraska for taking so much of 
his time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, if the Senator from Washington 
or other Senators object to my continuing my remarks now, 
I shall be compelled to take the floor in my own time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was not going to do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If permitted to continue, the time of 
the Senate will be conserved. I shall conclude my remarks in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was not going to object. I 
was just going to express the hope, however, that when the 
Senator gets through, the Senator from Nebraska will not 
yield too often for speeches, I have not been disposed to 
appeal to the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, it is entirely in the power of 
the Senator from Washington or any other Senator to prevent 
interruptions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know it; but I am not going 
to appeal to the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize that if anyone wanted to enforce the 
rule, I could not permit it to go on without losing the floor. I 
do not want to lose the floor; but, while the Senator from 
Arkansas is using my time, I think he is making an argument 
that applies directly to the question that I am trying to bring 
before the Senate. I think myself that it is a very appropriate 
and a very weighty argument that he is making. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Washington has raised any objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And, with the indulgence of the Senator 
from Nebraska, I will continue for a few minutes and conclude 
now what I have in mind to say upon this subject. 

This Congress, if it pursues the normal course, may perhaps 
with propriety legislate and bind the Government for a period 
of one year. Under the circumstances that exist I think it is 
objectionable to a degree almost reprehensible to insist, because 
there is a majority here now, some of whom have been dis- 
credited, and because there will not be a majority hereafter in 
favor of this bill, that the legislation should be passed in spite 
of the overwhelming sentiment disclosed among the people of 
the country in opposition to the legislation. For my part, if 
the application of this bill is limited with due respect to the 
right and privilege of future Congresses to legislate upon the 
subject without being confronted with the question of the abro- 
gation of contracts, I have no objection to the Senate taking 
such course as it deems proper with reference to the matter, 
and have no objection to a vote on the bill. 

Mr. President, I meet the proposal of the President of the 
United States, contained in his message to Congress delivered 
a few days ago, that the Senate ought to take a vote upon this 
proposition, with a counterproposition, so far as my individual 
attitude is concerned, and that is: All right; abandon the at- 
tempt to enact into law now, with the support of Senators and 
Representatives who have been defeated because of their advo- 
cacy of this measure, a bill that will impose upon the country 
burdens which can not be avoided during the period of 15 years; 
legislate according to the ordinary practice of the Congress; 
pursue the policy adopted by the overwhelming vote of the 
House of Representatives; restore to the bill the provision that 
the sums hereafter to accrue to the merchant-marine fund must 
be annually appropriated, and, I think, in view of the condi- 
tions that have been disclosed, limit the power to make con- 
tracts so that future Congresses may have full and free oppor- 
tunity to reflect the will of the people concerning the subject, 
and I see no reason why a vote may not be had upon the bill. 

The joint resolution proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
is of great importance. It meets a demand that has been grow- 
ing throughout the United States that discredited and de- 
feated Congressmen and Senators shall not be permitted to reg- 
ister their support in favor of measures which their constitu- 
encies have impliedly disapproved. The joint resolution will 
give effect to the result of national elections. If adopted as 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, it will put Senators 
and Congressmen into office a few weeks after their election and 
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it will bring Congress into session within a very short time 
following the election. . 

I am not unmindful of what was originally said when the 
Constitution was adopted and what has recently been said by 
some public men touching this subject; but it must appear 
anomalous to students of the question that when a great issue is 
fought out before the American people and public sentiment is 
expressed in the election respecting that issue, under the condi- 
tions as they now exist the Congress may, as in the instance of 
the ship subsidy bill now under consideration, impose, in vio- 
lation of the wishes and the will of the people of this country, 
obligations and burdens which the public neither approves nor 
has expressed willingness to assume. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the indulgence of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator will allow me at this 
point—and I call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska 
to it—there seems to be some impression over the country that 
this joint resolution contemplates the election of the President 
by direct vote of the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I will say to the Senator that that is not 
correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand that that is the case 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. The Senator from Florida probably was 
not here when I began my remarks. I explained that I had 
agreed that as far as I was concerned, if Senators would take 
up this joint resolution, I would divide it into its two com- 
ponent parts and would only ask for the passage at this time 
of the one relative to the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see. I wanted, however, to have that 
cleared up a little, because I have here an editorial from a very 
excellent newspaper in Florida that seems to be under that 
impression, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true of the resolution as it stands, of 
course. If we get it up, I expect to modify it in accordance with 
the outline I have already given. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This editorial lays down the broad propo- 
sition that— 
if the election of the President be conceded to a majority of the total 
number of popular votes in these United States, State lines will be 
wiped out and the voters in the larger States, particularly New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Indiana, and Ohio, will determine every 
presidential election. 

Mr. NORRIS. The writer of that editorial had a misconcep- 
tion even of the proposed amendment. It would not do any- 
thing of the kind. The amendment retains the State unit just 
as it is now. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That is what I said. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only difference would be, if that part of 
the amendment were put into the Constitution, that there would 
be no such thing as electing a lot of presidential electors, The 
State would have the same number of votes that it has now 
in the Electoral College—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. NORRIS. But they would certify those votes up here, 
instead of sending a lot of unnecessary men up here to cast 
them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. It is not, however, the same as a 
direct popular vote for the officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, in the sense that the people would 
have a chance, then, to vote directly for President and Vice 
President, it is popular voting. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But some unit, of course, it is conceded, must 
be maintained; and in order to make as little change as pos- 
sible in the Constitution, I have retained in this amendment the 
State unit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought there was a distinction there, 
and I should like to have that cleared up. That is the reason 
why I mentioned this. Then, as I understand, the Senator pro- 
poses to deal particularly with what the Senator from Arkansas 
is discussing now—the time of going into office and election of 
Members of the House and Senate, and so forth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. That is all that would be left in it 
when the modification is made. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, respecting that portion of 
the Senate joint resolution as printed to which the Senator 


from Florida has referred, I do not desire at this time to ex- 
press an opinion, further than to say that I think it is essen- 
tial and necessary, if the manner of electing Presidents be 
changed, that the unit shall continue to be the State. It 
should be the State rather than the total vote of the Nation. 
There are many reasons which I could cite in justification of 
that suggestion, but I desire to confine my remarks to what I 
understand will be the question immediately under considera- 
tion if the motion of the Senator from Nebraska prevails. 
namely, changes in the Constitution so as to bring into office 
on the first Monday in January following their election Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the Congress of the United States; 
further, to move forward the annual sessions of Congress so 
that the public may be assured, after having considered and 
determined issues of interest to them, that such issues will 
be dealt with by Senators and Representatives who are in a 
position to reflect the viewpoint of their constituencies, 

There can be no escape from the declaration that one of the 
considerations which impelled the advocates of the pending bill 
to insist upon its determination during the present Congress is 
to secure the support for the measure of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have been defeated in part because of their atti- 
tude in favor of this legislation. I shall not attempt to char- 
acterize a motive which would prompt the exertion of influence 
approaching coercion for the passage of legislation known or 
generally regarded to be violative of the general public will. 
I shall content myself with saying that the Congress of the 
United States should not lend its processes to the enactment of 
legislation and the imposition of burdens upon the Treasury, 
when the evidence reasonably discloses that such legislation 
and such burdens meet with disapproval upon the part of the 
general public. 

I have taken the liberty, with the consent of the Senator from 
Nebraska, to bring to the attention of the Senate these consid- 
erations at the present time, because they seem to have forceful 
relationship to the provisions of the pending bill. But the im- 
portance of the constitutional amendment now proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska can not be determined or limited by its 
relationship to a single measure. It involves a question of 
national policy and issues of very great importance. It is a 
response to the inquiry whether the Congress of the United 
States, often justly or unjustly criticized as slow to respond to 
public sentiment, is unwilling to accept the public decisions of 
questions on which the public have a right to pass, and it an- 
swers that question, in my judgment, in a manner consistent 
with the highest standards of public duty which Senators and 
Representatives can establish. It solves the problem reasonably 
and fairly. It does not contemplate the enactment of legislation 
responsive to passion or vindictiveness, but it seeks to remedy 
what the press of the Nation, what students of political science, 
what Senators themselves have come to regard as quite òbjec- 
tionable under the prevailing system. 

If it is desirable that the impulse and the impetuous de- 
mand for reform sometimes reflected in elections shall not be 
too promptly responded to, it is of even greater importance that 
when a question has been made an issue in a political campaign, 
when the voters have registered their decision and judgment 
affecting it, those who have been discredited and defeated shall 
not be permitted to defy the power which exalted them and 
override the will of the constituency by whose favor they enjoy 
public office. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit me 
to make a few observations right at this point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. I can make my remarks 
later, and if Senators want to debate I will yield the floor and 
finish my remarks after they are through. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I served five terms in the 
House of Representatives and have been a Member of this body 
for six years. I returned four times to Washington to take 
my seat in the House of Representatives for the short sessions 
of Congress, a reelected Representative, and I have been here 
twice in the short sessions when Senators were retiring. 
Frankly, it never occurred to me in those days that any Mem- 
ber of the House or the Senate who had failed of reelection 
should be debarred from his right to act upon questions under 
consideration. He had been elected by his people, and I always 
assumed, in my thought on the subject, that he would repre- 
sent the sentiment of his people. In fact, I never gave little 
thought to it. 

When I returned to the Capitol, howeyer, on the first Monday 
of December last, a defeated Senator, then it did seem, when 
the thing was applied to me, when the acid test was put on, 
that after all it was a very great mistake to bring back de- 
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fented Senators and Representatives to pass 
whieh had been voted upon by the people in the very 
past. So for the first time in 16 years’ service it was 
home to me. I repeat that in the six years of my 
the Senate, when Senators returned after having been 
feated, it never occurred to me to question their right to 
upon matters before us here in the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have always abstained, in arguing this 
question, from raising any question about those who had been 
defeated. Of eourse, technically they have the same rights as 
others. The Senator from New York is taking a very high 
moral ground in this matter, and it does him great credit and 
great honor to talk as he does. I presume he feels as I have 
thought I would feel, just a little bit embarrassed in acting on 
questions, particularly something which had been submitted to 
the people in a recent election. I should think that Senators 
and Representatives would often feel that way. 

Mr. CALDER. As I have indicated, Mr. President, I have 
been embarrassed. I came back with great misgivings, and for 
that reason, when this constitutional amendment was intro- 
‘duced and was discussed in the Senate, I made up my mind 
that if the opportunity came to me to vote to advance the day 
when a new Congress should meet, I should gladly do so. 

I shall not vote for the Senator’s motion to lay aside the 
subsidy bill. I want the Senate to take a little longer time 
to its consideration to see if we can pass this measure which, 
I believe, will be most helpful to America’s foreign trade. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. CALDER. Just let me conelude what I wanted to say. 
T made a speech on the subsidy bill about three weeks ago. I 
had prepared this speech several weeks before, and I had some 
misgivings about making it. I said to myself, Shall I address: 
the Senate at all in this short session? Shall I express my views: 
here, or shall I, as a Senator from New York, representing that 
State under the Constitution—the greatest State in population 
and wealth, entitled to the votes of its two Senators—just oc- 
cupy My seat and vote on these matters as I believed my peo- 
ple would have me vote, or shall I also take part in the dis- 
cussion? 

I argued with myself, and finally I eoncluded that the sub- 
sidy was a subjeet which had no part in the campaign in my 
State, It was never discussed. I Venture the statement that 
if my successful opponent were asked, he would say that he 
never mentioned it. Frankly, I never mentioned it. I am 
quite confident that if we could have drawn the line on the 
issue of Government aid to American shipping, and if that had 
been the sole issue, I would be sworn in again for another six 
years when the new Congress meets in December. But it was 
no 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] might have dis- 
cussed with me the question of the tariff, the soldiers’ bonus, 
prohibition—all those questions were issues, along with my 
vote on the Esch-Cummins bill, and all of those things con- 
tributed to the result in New York—but with regard to the 
ship subsidy bill, I will say to my friend from Arkansas, who 
I am quite certain was not talking to me alone, that I agree 
that his contention is absolutely sound, that we ought to have 
the new Congress meet immediately after the election, that the 
new Members should come in and take their places here, and 
that the defeated Members should not vote upon questions 
which were passed upon adversely, as far as they were con- 
cerned, by the people. 

That is all I wanted to say. I desire to go on record that I 
am strongly for this resolution, and hope an opportunity may 
come to me to yote for it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] I agree that the Senator from New York 
(Mr. CALDER} has taken a very high ground respecting the 
subject. I haye not suggested that any Senator or Representa- 
tive who has been defeated should be denied his constitutional 
privilege to participate in the discussion and the decision of 
questions that arise here. My colleague, the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway}, on November 22, 1922, intro- 
duced a concurrent resolution which seemed to have been the 
original movement in Congress on this important subject. I 
ask that the resolution may be printed in the Recoxp for the 
information of the Senate. 

3 OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
0 


The concurrent resolution is as follows: 
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registered shall not be disregarded. 


Mr. ROBINSON. The purpose of the concurrent resolution 
was to express the sense of the Senate that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have been defeated should not vote on important 
issues here pending the time when their successors shall take 
their places. While it appears that the end sought by the concur- 
rent resolution Introduced by my colleague is not to be accom- 
plished in the way that he sought to accomplish it, I have not the 
slightest doubt that when the subject is fully considered by the 
Congress and when the American people know that it is to be de- 
termined here the principle underlying the concurrent resolution 
offered by the junior Senator from Arkansas on November 22, 
1922, and the provisions of the joint resolution now proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris} will be incorporated 
into the law of the land, The Constitution ought to be so 
amended that Senators and Representatives after they have ex- 
perienced defeat will not be compelled to experience the humilia- 
tion of passing upon questions, when they know that their 
opinions respecting those questions do not reflect the viewpoint 
of their constituents. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on the 12th of April, 1921, I 
introduced Senate Joint Resolution No. 8, to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which is as follows: 


A t resolution (S. J. Res. 8) I. an amendment to the Con- 
pa Ciiutinn of the nites States. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress. assembled (two-thirds of each House 
concurring therein), That the following amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, proposed to the States, to become valid as a part of 
the Constitution en ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution: 

“ARTICLE —. 

“Srcrion 1. The terms of the President and Vice President of the 
United States shall commence on the third Monday in January following 
the election of presidential and vice presidential electors. 

„Sud. 2. The presidential and vice presidential electors, composing 
the Electoral College, shall assemble in the States by which they are 
appointed and cast their votes for President and Vice President on the 
second Monday in December following their appointment, and the vote 
so cast, duly certified, shall be filed with the President of the Senate 
before the Monday in January next thereafter, and the Congress 
shall meet in joint session on the second Monday in January follow 

open and count the same: Provided, That Congress may alter 
the dates fixed in this section, in its discretion. 

“Snc. 3. The terms of Senators and Representatives shall commence 
on the first Monday in Jan following their election. 

“ Sec. 4. There shall be held two regular sessions of Congress, con- 
vening on the first Monday of January each P hase 

“Sec. 5. This amendment shall not take effect until after the 4th day 
of March of the year 1925.” 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate appointed a 
subcommittee to hear arguments. The American Bar Associa- 
tion sent a representative, a learned and distinguished lawyer, 
Mr. William L. Putnam, of the Boston bar. He argued in 
support of the principle of the resolution. 

There also appeared before the committee Mr. Levi Cook, 
of the District of Columbia bar, and Mr. Edgar Wallace, legis- 
lative representative of the American Federation of Labor. I 
ask unanimous consent to incorporate in the Recorp at this 
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point the statements of Mr. Cook and Mr. Wallace made before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mn. Levi Cooks, MEMBER OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CHANGE OF DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION, AMERICAN BAR 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Mr. Cooxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
but little to add to Mr. Putnam's statement. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation is committed to this change. The lawyers in their association 
meetings have studied this matter, and it is their conviction, after a 
consideration extending over a period of several years, that such a 
change should be made. 

From my own observations I feel that the people of the country do 
not understand the short session of Congress following the general elec- 
tion. That session of Congress has got the reputation for a period of 

ears of doing very little except to pass the supply bills, not concerning 

Teselt with great questions of policy that the coun may be interested 

in, for the most part because of the inability of the Con; during 

that short time to give the necessary attention to such subjects. 

I think the Congress itself will be far more efficient with two lon: 
sessions in the course of a two-year term, each beginning on the Ist o 
January. 

As Mr. Putnam has stated, the beginning ,of the presidential term 
and the coming in of the Congress on March 4 is in a way an histori- 
cal accident and has now become a dangerous anachronism, 

I think while it may have applied accidentally to the Congress in 
the earlier days, in the first days of the Government under this Con- 
et the necessities of the times in those days commended the 
Travel was difficult. There was not an automo- 


ck, over 21 distances, so that 
fetime of my own 


If five months is a good cooling-out period, paghe five 


delay. And they have 
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by way or soy radical action 


fashion, in the way it should be dispatched. As 
matters stand now we are d 


indifferent, 

There is but one other thing I have to add, but because I live in the 
District of Columbia T have had my attention drawn to it particularly, 
There has been discussion from time to time in the city of Washington 
as to the propriety of changing the date of the inauguration on account 
of the inclemency of the weather on March 4 for a period of many 
years. I do not think that should concern the Congress at all in sub- 
mitting this amendment. Slush on the strects in Washington one da 
in four years certainly ought not to affect public business forever. ï 
think that idea should be discarded completely as having no bearing 
8 great and fundamental question of the legislative system for 
the Nation. 

If it should be decided to inaugurate the President in January, I 
think they would find just as crisp and sparkling weather in Washing- 
ton as in May. At any rate, it is not a matter of any great importance. 


The great and vital thing is that the le of the coun would wel- 
come and hurriedly indorse a change 8 system a aI would allow 
their balloting at the polls promptly to be recorded in the presence of 
the men they elect in Congress. 

I will add, Senator BRANDEGEE, 
ment effective, this statement: Of 
ment was submitted 
one 


eT might dd that the 8 Court of the U 
might a a e Supreme Court o e United Sta 
scanned that provision with great care and decided it was strictly 
proper. And, as Senator PEPPER says, it becomes a part of the Con- 
stitution and is effective as such, but speaking intrinsically in its own 
terms it becomes operative at a date so provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator PEPPER, are you interested in this question 
and will you give us the benefit of your views? 

Senator PEPPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, 
I am Interested in this question, but 8 I had to say has been 
better said by those who preceded me. Mr. Cooke, I think, has summed 
the case up a bly, and I will not attempt to spoil the case by add- 
ing anything to what he has said. 

e CHAIRMAN. Does anyone else wish to be heard? 


STATEMENT oF MR. EDGAR WALLACE, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVÐ, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. WaLLAck. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I want 
to "y that the executive council has taken cognizance of this resolution 
and favor the principles of it. We recognize that there may be some 
difference of opinion as to the language, but we are confident that you 
gentlemen can fix that to the best advantage. 

We favor the principle because we believe immediate steps ought 
to be taken to make the change that seems to be the unanimous wish 
of everyone I have spoken to, in all walks of life. 

Probably at the time the Constitution was written it was necessary 
to allow the long time to elapse between election and actual entry 
upon the duties of the office, as provided in the Constitution. That 
was the time of the stage coach, and when it was only possible to trans- 
mit ideas by word of mouth or by handwriting. tt was a slow and 
laborious method of doing business, and it was necessary, no doubt, to 
have a considerable time elapse. 

But that day and generation has passed. It is the opinion of the 
American Federation of Labor that immediate steps ought to be taken 
to submit this very desirable amendment to the States. 

I believe that is about all I have to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does anyone else desire to be heard? [After a 
pause.] If not, the hearing will be considered as closed and the 
subcommittee will adjourn. 


MEMORANDUM IN REGARD TO A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT SHORTENING 
THE TIME WHICH ELAPSES BETWEEN THE ELECTION AND THB INAUGU- 
RATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND ABOLISHIN@ 
THE SHORT SESSION OF THE OLD CONGRESS, PREPARED FOR SUBMIS- 
SION TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THB JUDICIARY OF 
THE SENATE. 


The American Bar Association is a conservative body whose members 
loye and reverence the Constitution and are reluctant to change it. 

They were led to consider-this change because the present Constitu- 
tion seemed to them to contain a weakness and a source of ‘danger 
which might not be generally obvious, and that it was the duty of 
the association as lawyers to call this danger to the attention of the 
President and Congress in order that it might be dealt with calmly 
and in a nonpartisan spirit by the friends of the Constitution. 

It seems better to us to have the Constitution amended carefully by 
skillful hands rather than to run the risk of its being found wanting 
at some critical time and subjected to unfriendly attack and perha 
mutilation. In 1917, therefore, the bar association appointed a special 
committee to consider this question. During the war the committee 
was not very active, but in 1919 and 1920 they e favorably to 
the change and their reports were approved by the association. In 
1921 at the request of the committee the association passed the fol- 
1 resolution ; 

“Whereas the association at its last meeting passed a resolution 
favoring such action as would lead to the dates of the election and of 
the inauguration of the President of the United States being brought 
nearer together and to the abandonment of the short session of the 
old Congress; and 

„ Whereas it is deemed desirable to express further the sense of this 
association that as far as practicable there should be the shortest pos- 
sible interval between the mandate of power and the assumption of 
responsibility thereunder: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That it is desirable— 

1. That Congress should come into being immediately upon its 
election and that the ensuing session of Congress should be a session 
of the new Congress and not of the old one. 

“2. That the electors should meet at the earliest practicable date 
to cast their votes for President and Vice President. 

“3. That the Congress should meet at the earliest practicable date 
to count the votes for President and Vice President. 

“4, That the President and Vice President should be inaugurated 
thereafter without ag unnecessary lapse of time.” (Reports of Ameri- 
can Bar Association, Vol. XLVI, 1921, p. 76.) 

It is reasonably clear that the framers of the Constitution intended 
the new Congress and not the old one to assemble in December after 
they were elected. Throughout the debate on this particular clause of 
the Constitution which will be found in II Farrand’s Constitutional 
Convention, pages 194 to 200, this intention is shown. For example, 
a suggestion was made that May instead of December should be the 
date of the assembling of Congress in order that the latest advices 
from Europe might be at hand, but this suggestion was defeated on the 
argument of Mr, Randolph that “the time—the States’ elections— 
with which the elections of the national Representatives would no 
be made to coincide, would suit better with December than 
May.“ (II Farrand, p. 200.) If it had been the old Congress who 
were to assemble the exact times when they were to be elected would 
have been immaterial. The fact that December was chosen as the date 
for the convening of Congress because the time suited better with the 
time of the election shows not only that it was intended that it 
should be the new Congress which assembled in December but that the 
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framers believed in having the new Congress assemble reasonably soon 
after it was elected. 

The date on which the new Constitution should go into effect was 
not fixed by the Constitutional Convention because it was dependent on 
the action of the States in ratifying the Constitution. The date was 
fixed by the old Continental Congress, and they fixed the first Wednes- 
day in March, 1789, which happened to be the 4th of March, as the 
time for commencing 33 under the new Constitution. (Jour- 
= of 3 vol. 13, p. 141, and also H. R. 121, p. 5, 6ist Cong., 
2d sess. 

A quorum of Congress was not present on March 4 and did not arrive 
until April 6, 1789, on which date the votes were counted by the new 
Congress and Washington and Adams were declared elected President 
and Vice President . and Washington was inaugurated 
President on April 30, 1789. Toward the close of Washington's first 
administration Congress passed an act declaring (sec. ) “that 
the term of four years for which a President and Vice President shall 
be elected shall in all cases commence on the 4th day of March next 
the day on which the votes of the electors shall have been 
given.” (Act of March 1, 1798, I Stat. L. p. 239 et seq.) 

As Washington and Adams took their oaths of office on April 30, 
1789, this act shortened their terms by nearly two months. he act, 
however, was never called in question. 

In this curious way it came about that in the case of the first elec- 
tion of Washington it was the newly elected Congress which counted 
the votes but that thereafter it was always the old Congress which 
counted the votes for President. 

. This was brought about by shortening the terms of Washington and 
Adams without correspondingly shortening the terms of the Congress- 
men elected during the same year. ` 

All the committees of the bar association who have considered this 
matter have been of the 5 . — that it would not be wise to try to 
shorten the terms of the President, Vice President, or Congressmen 
without a constitutional amendment. The constitutional amendment 
is, however, of an administrative character and would operate only on 
the terms of one President and Vice President and one set of Congress- 
men. The reasons which have led us to recommend this change are 
in general the same which would lead any business man or manufac- 
tur corporation which had decided to change its general manager 
to make the change as promptly as possible. People holding office who 
know they have lost the confidence of their employer or constituents 
have necessarily lost a great part of their usefulness. 

Now that the United States has come into close contact with other 
nations, situations frequently arise which require prompt and firm 
handling = that the ger from the present situation is becoming 
very great. 

We firmly believe that if President Lincoln had been inaugurated in 
January instead of March the Civil War might have been avoided. 
Lincoln’s kind and sagacious diplomacy and his trustworthy character 
would probably have so soothed the Virginia legislators that that 
State would never have seceded and that there would have been no 
war. With this terrible example in our history of the dangerous hazards 
that may attend the present interval between the election and the 
inauguration of the President, we feel that steps should be immediately 
taken to remedy the defect. 

WILLIAM L. PUTNAM, 


Levi Cookx. 

(Whereupon at 11 o'clock and 25 minutes a. m. the subcommittee 
adjourned.) 

Mr. ASHURST. I would also include the illuminating paper 
and able speech of Mr. Putnam, of the Boston bar, but his 
statement and speech was so broken by interruptions that I 
do not feel justified in taking so much of the space of the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, the Constitution, Article II, section 1, or- 
dains that the President and Vice President shall hold office 
for the term of four years, but does not provide when the 
terms shall commence. The only recognition of the 4th of 
March succeeding the day of a presidential election as the day 
of the commencement of the terms of the President and Vice 
President is the provision in the twelfth amendment to the 
Constitution, effective September 25, 1804, that— 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them before the 4th of March 
next following, then the Vice President shall act as President, as in the 
case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

This would probably be construed to be a provision that the 
term of the President expired on the 4th of March after a presi- 
dential election—that a vacancy then exists—in which event 
the then Vice President succeeded to the office. 

The time when the presidential electors should be elected, and 
the date on which they shall meet and give their vote is, by 
Article IT, section 1, of the Constitution, left to the discretion of 
Congress, with the restriction that the day of voting shall be 
the same throughout the United States. An act was passed 
February 3, 1887, requiring them to meet and give their vote on 
the second Monday in January next after their appointment, in 
such place in each State as the legislature thereof shall direct; 
which vote, duly certified, to be delivered to the President of the 
Senate before the first Wednesday in February, and be can- 
vassed by Congress, in joint session, on the second Wednesday 
in February thereafter. 

The Constitution, while providing that Representatives shall 
hold their offices for two years (Art. I, sec. 2) and Senators for 
six years (Art. I, sec. 3), does not provide when the terms shall 
commence, 

The commencement of the terms of the first President and 
Vice President, and of the Senators and Representatives com- 
posing the first Congress, was fixed by a resolution of Congress 
adopted September 13, 1788, providing “ that the first Wednes- 


day in March next—which happened to be the 4th day of 
March—be the time for commencing proceedings under the 
Constitution.” 

Congress has provided (act of Mar. 1, 1792, Rev. Stat., sec. 
152) that the terms of the President and Vice President shall 
commerce on the 4th day of March next succeeding the day on 
which the votes of the electors have been given, but there seems 
to be no statutes enacted since the adoption of the Constitution 
fixing the commencement of the terms of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Constitution is proposed to be amended by the resolution 
as follows: 

1. The terms of the President and Vice President, by the first 
section, are made to commence on the third Monday in January 
instead of the 4th day of March succeeding the election of 
electors. 

The electors are required, by the second section, to meet and 
cast their vote on the second Monday in December succeeding 
their appointment; the vote to be filed with the President of 
the Senate before the first Monday in January thereafter, and 
the Congress to meet, in joint session, to open and count the 
same on the second Monday in January succeeding. The Con- 
gress, however, is authorized to change these dates. 

The provisions of this section are entirely new, the present 
Constitution having left these matters entirely to the discretion 
of Congress, and are for the purpose of preventing confusion in 
putting the first section into effect. 

8. The terms of Senators and Representatives are, by a third 
section, made to commence on the first Monday in January fol- 
lowing their election. 

This provision is new, and although there is no provision in 
the present Constitution fixing when the terms of Senators and 
Representatives shall commence, yet those providing that their 
terms shall be six and two years entitle those now in office 
and hereafter to be elected to hold for two years after the 
4th of March succeeding their election, the day when the first 
Senators and Representatives were qualified under the Consti- 
tution, and their terms can not be changed without a constitu- 
tional provision. 

4. The fourth section merely changes the second paragraph of 
section 4 of Article I of the Constitution, in effect, so as to 
provide that Congress shall meet each year, commencing on 
the first Monday of January instead of the first Monday in 
December. 

5. The provisions of section 5 are temporary, and for the pur- 
pose merely of putting into effect the material provisions by 
shortening the terms of the President and Vice President, and 
Senators and Representatives, to the extent of the periods be- 
tween the dates fixed by the resolution for the commencement 
of the terms of these officers hereafter, and the 4th of March 
succeeding said dates, 

Under the present law Congress does not convene in regular 
session until 18 months after the election of its Members, 
There was some reason for such a provision at the time of the 
formation of our Government, as it then took a long time to 
ascertain the results of elections and to reach the Capitol 
from remote parts of the country. But there is no excuse what- 
ever now, since the most distant States of the Union are within 
a few days’ travel of Washington. 

Senators heretofore have been elected by the legislatures of 
the States in January, and sometimes not until February or 
March. But since the adoption of the seventeenth amendment 
to the Constitution, by which Senators are to be elected by 
the people, probably at the November election, it becomes 
opportune for Congress to convene in January following. 
The convening of Congress on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, as at present, is inopportune, as adjournment for the 
Christmas holidays is always taken and many Members go 
to their homes, returning late, which precludes any real work 
until January. 

The reasons for the adoption of the proposed amendment are 
these: 

First. Congress should at the earliest practicable time en- 
act—within the limits of the Constitution—the principles 
of the majority of the people, as expressed in the election 
of each Congress. That is why the Constitution requires 
the election of a new Congress every two years. If it be 
not to reflect the sentiment of the people these frequent elec- 
tions have no meaning nor purpose. Any evasion of this is sub- 
versive of the fundamental principle of our Government, that 
the majority shall rule. No other nation has its legislative 
body convene so long after the expression of the people upon 
governmental questions. 

During the campaign preceding a congressional election the 
great questions that divide the political parties are discussed 
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for the purpose of determining the policy of the Govern- 
ment and of haying the sentiments of the majority crystalized 
into legislation. It seems to be trifling with the rights of the 
people when their mandates can not be obeyed within a reason- 
able time. It is unfair to an administration that the legisla- 
tion which it thinks so essential to the prosperity of the 
country should be so long deferred. It is true an extraordi- 
nary session may be called early, but such sessions are limited 
generally to one or two subjects, which of necessity make for 
enormous waste of the time of each House, waiting for the 
other to consider and pass the measures. 

Second. As the law is at the present time, the second regular 
session does not convene until after the election of the suc- 
ceeding Congress. As an election often changes the political 
complexion of a Congress, under the present law many times 
we have the injustice of a Congress that has been disapproved 
by the people enacting laws for the people opposed to their 
last expression. Such a condition does violence to the rights 
of the majority. A Member of the House of Representatires 
ean barely get started in his work until the time arrives for 
the nominating convention of his district. He has aecom- 
plished nothing, and hence has made no record upon which to 
go before his party or his people. This is an injustice both to 
the Members and to the people. The record of a Representa- 
tive should be completed before he asks an indorsement of his 
course. 

Third. Under the present system a contest over a seat in the 
House of Representatives is seldom, if ever. decided until more 
than half the term, and in many instances until a period of 22 
months of the term has expired. For all that time the occu- 
pant of the seat draws the salary, and when his opponent is 
seated he also draws the salary for the full term; thus the 
Government pays for the representation from that district 
twice. But that is not the worst feature of the situation; dur- 
ing all of that time the district is being misrepresented, at least 
politically, in Congress. 

By Congress meeting the first Monday in January succeed- 
ing the elections, contested-election cases can be disposed of at 
least during the first six months of the Congress. 

Fourth. The President and Vice President should enter upon 
the performance of their duties as soon as the new Congress can 
count the electoral votes. The newly elected governors of the 
States are inducted into office as soon as the new legislatures 
of the States canvass the votes and declare their election. It 
is the old Congress which now counts the electoral votes. It is 
dangerous to permit the defeated party to retain control of the 
machinery by which such important officers are declared elected. 

In the event that no candidate for President receives a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, the Constitution provides that the 
House of Representatives shall elect the President, each State 
having one vote. At the present time it is the old Congress 
that elects the President under such eontingency, and thereby 
it becomes possible for a political party repudiated by the 
people to elect a President who was defeated at the election. 
Under the present provision of the Constitution, in the event 
the House fails to choose a President before the 4th of March, 
then the Vice President then in office becomes President for 
four years. This affords a temptation by mere delay to defeat 
the will of the people, and if it is ever exercised it will likely 
produce a revolution. 

It is true that January weather might be inclement for 
an inaugural parade, but that is a reason too insignificant to 
constitute an argument against a constitutional amendment 
which promises so much for good government. Nearly all the 
governors of the States are inaugurated in January. The pomp 
and ceremony which usually attend the coronations of monarchs 
are at least not necessary to a republic. 

But, Mr. President, even greater in importance than advance- 
ing the date for the inauguration of President and Vice Presi- 
dent is our duty to submit a constitutional amendment so that 
the people ves in some manner may have an opportunity 
to be heard upon the ratification of amendments. 

Mr. President, in the Sixty-sixth Congress the Senator from 

Connecticut [Mr. Branpecre] introduced a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution, as follows: 

Resolwed the Senate and House of Representatives 
States of Pe pars in Congress 3 two- ni 


concurring therein), That Article V of the 
States is hereby amended to read as follows, to wit: 


“ARTICLE V, 


8 shall propose u 

bes papi m of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States shall 
call a convention for p 

shall be valid to all Intents an 

when ratified within six years 


legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, or by the electors in three-fourths thereof, as 
the mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress: Provided, 
That no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” 


This amendment was reported favorably from the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

We have had 19 amendments to the Federal Constitution. 
I will consider the first 10 amendments as a part and parcel of 
the original Constitution, because when the Constitution was 
ratified it was upon the implied, in some cases express, under- 
standing that these Bill of Rights amendments would be adopted. 
They were proposed and submitted by the First Congress on the 
15th of September, 1789, They were 12 in number. The third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth were ratified by the required number of States within 
exactly two years and three months. But No. 1 and No. 2 are 
still pending, and on the 15th day of next September will have 
been pending 134 years. A 

Co. in submitting the prohibition amendment, laid a 
limit upon the time within which the States could ratify. 

Amendments have been brought about by “ amendment epochs.” 
The eleventh and twelfth amendments were adopted in the 
10-year period between 1794 and 1804, the twelfth having been 
brought about by the unfortunate tie in the Electoral College 
between Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. Call that the first 
amendment epoch. Then, notwithstanding the fact that many 
scores of amendments were introduced in Congress and two 
were proposed between 1804 and 1864, no amendment was 
adopted; thus there was a 60-year period of immobility with 
respect to amending our Federal Constitution. 

Then came the second amendment epoch, which began in 1865. 
and lasted until 1875. In that 10-year period the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments were proposed and adopted. 

Then came nearly 40 years of immobility, and then came 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth amend- 
ments—the third amendment epoch, 1909 to 1923—showing that 
these amendments move in cycles. 

The Federal Constitution conserves and protects all that real 
Americans hold precious; it should not be changed by legisla- 
tive caucus. 

There is not a State in the Federal Union whose constitution 
may be amended by the State legislature. The State of Dela- 
ware is an apparent but not a real exception, as Delaware 
requires that an amendment to the State constitution must be 
proposed by at least two-thirds of one legislature, then there 
must be notice to the electors for a certain period before the 
next election, so that if they desire they can express their 
will at the polls upon the proposition, then the amendment 
must be ratified by a second legislature by a two-thirds vote, 
which gives them an indirect vote. The various State consti- 
tutions may be amended only by the electorate of the State. 
How utterly archaic, therefore, it is to deny the electorate an 
opportunity to express itself upon the proposed change in our 
fundamental iaw. 

If the consent of the voters be required to alter and amend 
a State constitution, a fortiori, the vote of the people should be 
required to change the Federal Constitution, 

It is vital to our American system that the voter should have 
an opportunity to say at the ballot box under what form of 
government he desires to live. 

If you are not willing that the State legislatures should 
choose United States Senators, for a much stronger reason the 
State legislatures should not change your fundamental law. 

Every argument in favor of the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people is a stronger argument in favor of 
consulting the people on constitutional amendments. 

I favored the amendments providing for the income tax, dl- 
rect election of Senators, prohibition, and woman suffrage. I 
believe they were wise amendments, and that they were in re- 
sponse to the deliberate judgment and progressive thought of a 
vast majority of our countrymen; indeed, I believe those 
amendments were demanded by the people and were not forced 
upon the people. My belief, unfortunately, does not settle the 
question; for the stubborn fact exists that millions of our 
countrymen thoroughly believe that the prohibition and woman- 
suffrage amendments were adopted by cunning, by craftiness 
and indirection, and that the Congress and the State legisla- 
tures were either browbeaten into voting for the amendments 
or were induced to do so by an insidious lobby. It is my 
opinion that if a referendum to the people on the prohibition 
and woman-suffrage amendments could have been had, each 
amendment would have been adopted and ratified by the 
electors. We should, therefore, take the requisite steps to 
preclude in the future a recurrence of such discontent and 
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suspicion by providing a means by which the electors of each 
State may pass upon amendments to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. President, there are 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Members of the Senate, in all 531. I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Recor, as a part of my 
remarks, a statement showing the number of State senators, 
number of members of the house or assembly, as the case May 
be, in the State legislatures, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Number of members in State legislatures according to the year 1919. 
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So we have a total of 7,403 members of the State legislatures, 
according to the figures for the year 1919—not two-thirds but a 
bare majority of that 7,400 men—may pass upon an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

We find ourselves in this posture: Two-thirds of the Congress 
and a majority of the 7,400, or about 4,500 men, pass upon the 
destiny of the most advanced people that ever lived in the tide 
of times. We set ourselves up as the leader among the nations 
in thought and as responsive to the people’s will, and yet 4,500 
men, if they saw fit, could Prussianize the Republic. 

It is startling to investigate and then reflect upon the perils 
that have come and that in the future may come by a continued 
failure to set a time limit within which a proposed amendment 
may be ratified. 

Four different amendments duly proposed by the Congress are 
now pending before the States for their action. These amend- 
ments are as follows: 

One, proposed September 15, 1789, 134 years ago, relating to 
enumeration and representation: 

ARTICLE I. After the first enumeration required by the first article 
of the Constitution there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 
until the number shall amount to 100, after which the proportion shall 
be so regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Rep- 
resentatives, nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 per- 
sons, until the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after 
which the proportion shall be so regulated by ig age p there shall 


not be less than 200 Representatives nor more t Representative 
for every 50,000 persons, 


Another, proposed September 15, 1789, 134 years ago, relating 
to compensation of Members of Congress: 

Art. II. No law varying the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives shall take effect until an election of Rep- 
resentatives shail have intervened. 

Another, proposed May 1, 1810, 113 years ago, to prohibit 
citizens of the United States from accepting presents, pensions, 
or titles from princes or from foreign powers: 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or re- 
tain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, rince, or foreign 
power, such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them,.or 
either of them. 

Another, proposed March 2, 1861, 62 years ago, known as the 
Corwin amendment, prohibiting Congress from interfering with 
slavery within the States: 


No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will author- 
ize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons 
held to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 261. 

On September 15, 1789, 12 constitutional amendments were 
proposed by the First Congress. The requisite number of States 
ratified proposed articles numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 within exactly two years and three months, whilst Nos. 1 
and 2, although proposed 134 years ago, have not, according to 
the latest available returns, received favorable action by the 
requisite number of States and are yet before the American 
people, or the States, rather, have been for 134 years, and are 
now subject to ratification or rejection by the States. After 
those two proposed amendments, to wit, Nos. 1 and 2, had been 
in nubilous—“ in the clouds —for 84 years, the Ohio State Sen- 
ate in 1873, in response to a tide of indignation that swept over 
the land in opposition to the so-called “ back-salary grab,” resur- 
rected proposed amendment No. 2 and passed a resolution of 
ratification through the State senate. No criticism can be 
visited upon the Ohio Legislature that attempted to ratify the 
amendment proposed in 1789, and if the amendment had been 
freshly proposed by Congress at the timé of the back-salary 
grab,” instead of having been drawn forth from musty tomes, 
where it had so long lain idle, stale, and dormant, other States 
doubtless would have ratified it during the period from 1873 
to 1881. j 

Thus it would seem that a period of 134 years, or 84 years, 
within which a State may act is altogether too long, and I will 
support a proposition limiting the time to 6, 8, or 10 years 
within which a State may act under a particular submission, so 
that we will not hand down to posterity a conglomerate mass of 
amendments floating around in a cloudy, nebulous haze, which 
a State here may resurrect and ratify, and a State there may 
galvanize and _ ratify. 

We ought to have homogeneous, steady, united exertion, and 
certainly we should have contemporaneous action with reference 
to these various proposed amendments. Judgment on the case 
should be rendered within the ordinary lifetime of those inter- 
ested in bringing about the change in our fundamental law. 
Final action should be had while the discussions and arguments 
are within the remembrance of those who are called upon to act. 

There is still another reason why a time limit should be set: 
When the 12 amendments were submitted in 1789 there were 
only 13 States. Vermont had not been admitted, if I remember 
correctly. 

Question: Should three-fourths of the States then in the 
Union or three-fourths of those now in the Union be the test 
as to what shall be the number required for ratification? 

The amendment proposed on May 1, 1810, was submitted to 
the States under interesting and peculiar auspices and was as 
follows: 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of 1 or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
n 


Congres, 3 and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever from any emperor, king. prince. or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall be 


An E of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or either 
of them, 


What was.the reason for that proposed amendment? It 
is probable that the Congress which submitted the amendment 
believed that when officials accept presents of great value 
they dissolve the pearl of independence in the vinegar of 
obligation. 

Unfortunately, the annals of Congress and contemporary 
newspapers do not give any of the debate upon this interesting 
proposition. The only light thrown upon the subject by the 
annals is the remark of Mr. Macon, who said “he considered 
the vote on this question as deciding whether or not we were 
to have members of the Legion of Honor in this country.” 
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What event connected with our diplomatic or political history 
suggested the need of such an amendment is not now apparent, 
but it is possible that the presence of Jerome Bonaparte in this 
country a few years previous, and his marriage to a Maryland 
lady, may have suggested this measure, 

An article in Niles’s Register (vol. 72, p. 166), written many 
years after this event, refers to an amendment having been 
adopted to prevent any but native-born citizens from being 
President of the United States. This is, of course, a mistake, 
as the Constitution in its original form contained such a provi- 
sion; but it may be possible that the circumstances referred to 
by the writer in Niles relate to the passage of this amendment 
through Congress in regard to titles of nobility. The article 
referred to maintains that at the time Jerome Bonaparte was 
in this country the Federalist Party, as a political trick, affect- 
ing to apprehend that Jerome might find his way to the Presi- 
dency through “French influence,“ proposed the amendment. 
The Federalists thought the Democratic Party would oppose 
it as unnecessary, which would thus appear to the public as a 
further proof of their subserviency to French influence. The 
Democrats, to avoid this imputation, concluded to carry the 
amendment. “It can do no harm” was what reconciled it 
to all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Even in those days there were some “ four- 
flushers.” 

Mr. ASHURST. I recognize the term; I know the nomen- 
clature whence it comes, and “ four-flushers” I think there 
were at that time. 

That amendment was submitted 113 years ago, and it was 
ratified within two years by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. It was 
rejected by two or three of the States. At one period of our 
national life the school-book histories and the public men stated 
that it was a part of our organic law, because in the early days 
of our Government the Secretary of State did not send mes- 
sages to Congress announcing ratification or promulgate to the 
public any notice whatever as to when an amendment became 
a part of the Constitution. I have caused the journals, records, 
and files in the Department of State to be searched, and there 
may not be found any notice of any proclamation or promulga- 
tion of the ratification of the first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution. The States assumed—it was not an unwarranted or 
violent assumption—that when the requisite number of States 
had ratified an amendment it was then and there a part of our 
organic law. 

When the War between the States began to throw its shadow 
over the land, men rushed here and there with a compromise to 
heal the breach, if possible, and tried to avert the shock that 
was apparently about to come to our governmental structure. 

Expedient after expedient was proposed, and just before the 
adjournment of Congress—to wit, on March 2, 1861—the fol- 
lowing amendment, known as the Corwin amendment, to the 
Constitution of the United States was proposed to the States, 
and it read as follows: 

No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will author- 
ize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institations thereof, including that of ns 
held to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 281. J Pro. 
posed by Congress March 2, 1861. 

That amendment was proposed by Congress on the 2d of 

March, 1861, and I warrant there are not 5,000 people in the 
United States to-day who know that such an amendment is now 
pending before the various States of the Union for their rati- 
fication. The amendment was ratified by the State of Ohio 
and by the State of Maryland through their legislatures and 
by the State of Illinois in 1862 by a convention. 
Thus we perceive that a system which permits of no limita- 
tion as to the time when an amendment may not be voted upon 
by the State is not fair to posterity nor to the present genera- 
tion. It keeps historians, publishers, and annalists, as well as 
the general public, constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether there is in the Consti- 
tution itself any expressed or implied limitation as to when an 
amendment may not be adopted, I am driven irresistibly to the 
conclusion that an amendment to the Constitution, once having 
been duly proposed, although proposed September 15, 1789, 
could not be recalled even by the unanimous vote of both 
Houses, if the Congress wished the same recalled, because the 
power to submit an amendment is specifically pointed out; but 
no power is given to recall it, and silence is negation. 

I am not without authority on this subject, and I shall in- 
clude in the Recorp some data I have collected on this subject. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
lator? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 


Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. While the Senator is discussing that sub- 
ject, does he recall the rather interesting decision of the court 
that a State that refuses to ratify may afterwards ratify, but 
a State that has once ratified can not recede? 

Mr. ASHURST.: Yes. I will discuss that. 

Mr. CARAWAY, All right. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, I am only giving my own opin- 
ion now; but I am of opinion that a State which rejects a pro- 
posed amendment may, of course, at any time thereafter ratify 
the same, and that a State which adopts or ratifies a proposed 
amendment may withdraw its ratification, provided it with- 
draws such ratification before the required number of States 
shall have ratified. That is to say, if 36 States are necessary 
to a ratification, and State A-ratifies and becomes the thirty- 
sixth to do so, manifestly it can not thereafter withdraw its 
ratification; but if the 36 States were necessary, and State A 
were the thirty-fifth or the twentieth State to ratify, it could 
withdraw that ratification when its withdrawal would not 
be determinative of the result. 

As a little thumb-nail sketch, as a vignette of many things 
that took place with reference to the fifteenth amendment, let 
me read now from a statement that was read to the Committee 
on the Judiciary by Mr. Caperton Braxton, of Staunton, Va. 
I can not read it all; it would be too long; but it is an inter- 
esting paper, and Senators will find their time well repaid to 
read it 


THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT—AN ACCOUNT OF ITS ENACTMENT, 
[By A. Caperton Braxton, of Staunton, Va.] 


“Tf the passage of this amendment through Congress was 
unseemly, its ratification by the State legislature was, in sev- 
eral instances, at least, nothing short of scandalous. 

“ The amendment passed the Senate rather late Friday night, 
February 26, 1869. The next morning, as soon as the enrolled 
resolution was signed by the Presiding Officer, it was tele- 
graphed by Congressman Sydney Clarke to the Legislature of 
Kansas, then on the point of adjournment. His telegram, en- 
tirely unofficial, was received by the legislature during its 
afternoon session, and that very evening, in less than 24 hours 
after the amendment had passed Congress, long before it had 
been certified to the States for action, and before anyone in 
Kansas had eyen seen it (other than Clarke’s telegraphie copy), 
the legislature of that State ratified it. The people of Kansas, 
at the polls about a year previous, had voted against negro 
suffrage by a majority of 2 to 1. 

“Senator Stewart, of Nevada, was, if anything, more anxious 
than Congressman Clarke, of Kansas, to obtain action by exist- 
ing legislatures before the people could make themselves heard. 
The State of Nevada had very recently adopted a constitution 
which restricted suffrage to ‘white’ men. The people of that 
State, like those of California and Oregon, were overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to an extension of the elective franchise to any 
but white men—not so much for fear of the negro as of the 
Chinese vote. It was generally conceded among the radical 
press that Nevada would certainly reject the amendment, but 
they underrated the resources of their own generals. Late 
Friday night, as soon as the Presiding Officer had announced 
that 39 votes was two-thirds of a Senate of 66 Members, Sen- 
ator Stewart, impressed with the fact just stated by him to the 
Senate that the legislatures were waiting to ratify the amend- 
ment, and that if it was not done by them, and at once, the 
whole thing would be lost, caused the Secretary of the Senate, 
without even waiting for the resolution to be enrolled or signed, 
to telegraph it to the Legislatures of Nevada and Louisiana, 
to which telegrams he and three others added a message urging 
the immediate ratification by the legislatures. 

“This remarkable dispatch did not reach Nevada till the next 
morning, Saturday, when the legislature at once endeavored to 
comply with its instructions, but they were not quite so docile 
as in Kansas, and did not sueceed until Monday morning, 
March 1, 1869, when they ratified the amendment against a 
strong written protest of the minority, including Republicans 
and Democrats. This protest insisted, among other things, that 
the amendment had not received the constitutional two-thirds 
majority in the Federal Senate; that the Legislature of Nevada 
had as yet no official knowledge of the proposed amendment 
(the telegraphic report of it being, as it afterwards transpired, 
materially incorrect); that the people of Nevada should be 
given an opportunity to be heard upon it, and that the people, by 
voting the Republican ticket for President, had just within a 
few months past ratified the declaration of the Republican 
platform of May, 1868, that the control by loyal States of their 
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suffrage laws should not be interfered with. But all this was 
as baying at the moon, and Nevada was recorded as the second 
State ratifying the fifteenth amendment. 

“The records of the Legislature of Missouri fall to show how 
that body was informed of the passage of the fifteenth amend- 
ment in Congress; the newspapers of the day said some one 
heard of it by telegram. This was enough; accordingly, that 
legislature, early Monday morning, March 1, 1869, suspended 
their rules and ratified what they thought was the amendment, 
but it turned out, after they had that the thing 
they ratified was not the amendment at all and so they had to 
ratify all over again when they next assembled. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator will put that in the RECORD. 
It is in our hearings. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is so long that I hesitate to include the 
entire article in the Recorp. It is, as I say, from a statement 
made by Mr. Caperton Braxton, of Staunton, Va., respecting 
the fifteenth amendment. y 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is the Senator going to dis- 
cuss also the fact that some of the States that ratified the 
fifteenth amendment were required to do so before they were 
permitted to be States? 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not so familiar with that as the 
Senator probably is, and I had not intended to discuss it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A State, being declared out of the Union, 
was told that it could get back only by ratifying the amend- 
ment, which it had to do as a State when it was not a State. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is interesting in this connection. 

Mr. ASHURST. It has been stated that the inclemency of 
the weather on the third Monday of January is such that it 
would not make an inanguration a pleasant function. It so 
happens that I have caused the records to be examined, and 
find that the third Monday of January is usually more pleas- 
ant than the 4th of March. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I rather imagine the people 
would be willing to ratify a new President now in any kind 
ef weather. 

Mr. ASHURST. I almost despair of securing at this session 
of the Congress the submission of this amendment which I 
have introduced. Animadversions have been made upon the 
present system of permitting hold-over or lame-duck Members of 
Congress to make laws. As to that feature of the argument, 
on this side there are some members going out of the Senate 
whom we all ardently wish were going to continue here. Those 
on this side who leave us on the 4th of March may have succes- 
sors, but their places will not easily be filled. 

I am, however, encouraged by the thought that the circum- 
stance which led te the formation of the Federal Constitution 
was the debility of the Continental Congress. There is no Amer- 
ican but who thrills when he reads of the Continental Congress. 
After the Revolutionary War was over, that inept Continental 
Congress proved even more inept and inefficient, and as time 
went on that ineptitude progressively increased, and that was. 
what in some measure caused the formation of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The last thing, and surely one of the great things which the 
Continental Congress did, was performed by lame-duck Mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. They adopted and passed 
the Ordimance of 1787, setting up the machinery whereby we 
now have five great States as monuments to the liberality and 
generosity of Virginia, and the General Government as a whole, 
and the bringing of those five States into being proved to be 
the action which I believe was the last important act of the 
Continental Congress. 

So it is here to-day. Those Members who, through the muta- 
tions of politics or because they have constituencies, such as 
Aristides had, are about to leave us, could do no more worthy 
thing, could do no greater thing for their country and for their 
Government, than to help us submit the amendment which will 
provide that in the case of all amendments hereafter submitted 
the people shall be consulted, that there shall be a vote of the 
people in each State, and that in respect to the election of Presi- 
dent and Senators and Representatives, as soon as may be with 
decency and with propriety the newly elected official shall be 
inaugurated to take up the burden and to begin the work of the 
people. 


I hope that those who on the 4th of March will leave us, as 
we in our turn on some 4th of March shall also leave here, will 
become profoundly impressed with the importance of rendering 
this most signal service to this Republie, by helping us to sub- 
mit these amendments I have outlined. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp some data 
respecting the ratification of the various amendments to the 
Constitution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


DISCUSSION or CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED. 
Jameson.) 


Sec. 585. VI. Two further questions may be considered: @) When 
Congress has submitted amendments to the States, can it recall them? 
and (2) How Jong are amendments thus submitted open to adoption or 
rejection by the States? 

1. The first question must, we think, receive a negative answer. When 
Congress has submitted amendments at the time deemed by itself or its 
constituents desirable to concede to that body the power of afterwards 
recalling them would be to give to it that of definitely rejecting such 
amendmests, since the recall would withdraw them from the considera- 
tion of the States and thus render their adoption impossible. However 


this may be, it is enough to ify a answer to say that the 
Constitution, from ch alone Congress derives its power to 
submit to the States, does not provide for ing them 


exis 
2. The same consideration will perhaps 
second question, The Constitution gives to-Congress power 
mit amendments to the States; that is, either to the State legislatures 
or to conventions called by the States for this purpose, but there it 
stops. No come is granted to prescribe conditions as to the time 
wi wh the amendments are to be ratified, and hence to do se 


by Congress. 
t of the States to vote 
upon 
sal it is 
ave the 


withdraw them, and there is in force in regard to them no recognized 
statute of limitations. Unless abrogated amendments subsequentiy 
adopted they are, on the hypothesis stated, still before the American 
people to be ado or 

In 1878 the Senate of Ohio, ac 


upon the theory that once p> 
an amendment to the Consti is always to ratification, 
adopted a joint resolution ratifying the second of the 12 amendments 
submitted to the States by Congress in 1789, but then rejected. pro- 
viding that “no law varying the compensation of Members of Con- 
shall take effect until an election for Representatives shall have 
tervened.” This resolution, prepared by Madison, was an excellent 
one; but suppose it had been just, bate PODAN; în the interest 
of a section or of a rty, and, failing at the time to receive the 
requisite majority, it had subsequently a concerted raily of those 
interested in its adoption been carried without discnssien or a clear 
expression of the existing paoue will; is that a true construction of the 
Constitution which may followed by so dangerous consequences? 
And supposing the right referred to exists, by what majority shali the 
resurrected amendments be adopted? If ener in 1789, when the 
States numbered but 13 and when a majority of 10 States mi have 
ratified the amendment, how many would have been requisite 1873 
when there were 38 States which would have been called upon to vote? 
If the answer should be that 29 States must have voted to ratify, since 
that number was three-fourths of all the States in 1873, however rea- 
sonable such an answer might seem, it would be founded upon no stat- 
ute or custom of the country, and therefore t opinions as to its 
— well be en ger of confu- 
sion or conflict. e this question here merely to emphasize 
the dangers involved in the Constitution as it stands and to show the 
necessity of l tion to make certain those points upon which doubts 
may arise in the employment of the constitutional process for amend- 
ing the fundamental law of the Nation. A constitutional statute of 
limitation prescribing the time within which 8 amendments 
shall be adopted or be treated as waived ought by all means to be 
passed. (Jameson, John A. A treatise on constitutional conventions 
(4th ed., 1887), pp. 634-636.) 
MENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES PROPOSED 
BY CONGRESS BUT Not RATIFIED BY THREE-FOURTHS OF THE STATES, 
COLLATED BY SENATOR ASHURST. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

After the first enumeration required by the first article of the Con- 
stitution, there shall be one Representative for every 30,000 until the 
number shall amount to 100; after which the proportion shall be so 
regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 
tives nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 persons, until 
the number of Representatives shall amount to 200; after which the 


roportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall not be 
toe than 200 Representatives nor more than resentative for 


1 
every 50,000 persons. (1 Stat. 97.) (Submitted at the same time as 
those which became part of the Constitution as amendments 1 to 10.) 


Mes sae by Congres September 15, 1789. 
Ratified by the foll States: 
New — November , 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 199, 1st Cong., 


2d sess.) 
3 December 19, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 106, 1st Cong., 
North Carolina, December 22, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 103, ist 
Cong., 2d sess.) 
South A arses coy January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, 1st Cong., 
Sess. 
New Hampshire, January 25, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 105, ist 
2d sess.) 


* 
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New York, March 27. 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 53, Ist Cong., 2d 
„pode Island, June 15, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 110, ist Cong., 
24, Tcginla, October 25, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 80, 2d Cong., 1st 
e September 21, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 11, 2d Cong., 


Ist sess. 
Vermont, November 3, 1791, (Senate Journal, p. 98, 24 Cong, 1st 


Pe Seonsylvania had first rejected the proposed amendment March 10, 


790. 
ted by Delaware January 28, 1790. 
S give no record of the action of the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Geo 5 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, 


No law varying the compensation for the services of the Senators 
and 8 shall take effect until an election of ta- 
tives shall have intervened. (1 Stat, 97.) (Submitted at the same 
time as those which became part of the Constitution as amendments 

to 10:) : 

5 Pro f „ We 
Ratified by Congress September le 
Maryland. December 19, 1789, (Senate Journal, p. 106, ist Cong., 


24, Artz Carolina, December 22, 1789. (Senate Journal, p. 103, 1st 


ng., 2d sess. 
bat ree le January 19, 1790. (Senate Journal, p. 50, ist 


Cong., 2d sess.) 
“Delaware, January 28, 1790, (Senate Journal, p. 35, ist Cong., 
2d 


sess, 

Vermont: November 3, 1791. (Senate Journal, p. 98, 2d Cong., Ist 
3 December 15, 1791, Senate Journal, p. 69, 2d Cong., Ist 
20, 1789 (Senate Journal, p. 199, 


January 25, 1790 (Senate Jour- 
{Senate 


sess.) 

Rejected b New. Jersey, November 
1st Cong., 2d sess.) ; New Hampshire, 
nal, p. 105, Ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; Pennsylvania, March 10, 1790 
Journal, p. 39, Ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; New York, March 27, 1790 (Senate 
Journal, p. 53, ist Cong., 2d sess.) ; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790 (Sen- 
ate Journal, p. 110, ist Cong., 2d sess.) . 

The Journals give no record of the action of the Legislatures of Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Georgia. 


TITLES OF NOBILITY. 


If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive, or 
retain any title of RODNI or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall be 
incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them or either of 
them. (2 Stat. 613.) 

Proposed by Congress May 1, 1810. 

Ratited by the following States: 

Maryland, December 25, 1810, 

Kentucky, January 31. 1811. 

Ohio, January 31, 1811. 

Delaware, February 2, 1811. 

Pennsylvania, February 6, 1811. 

New Jersey, February 13, 1811, 

Vermont, tober 24, 1811. 

Tennessee, November 21, 1811. 

Georgia, December 13, 1811, 

North Carolina, December 23, 1811. 

Massachusetts, Tarun a j 

ý re, December 10, 1812. 

Nele be New York (senate) March 12, 1811; Connecticut, Ma 
session, 1813; South Carolina, approved by senate November 28, 1811, 
reported unfavorably in house and not further considered December 7, 
1813: Rhode Island, September 15, 1814. 


AMENDMENT ABOLISHING OR INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY PROHIBITED 
(CORWIN AMENDMENT), 


h dment shall be made to the Constitution which will authorize 
or „ the power to abolish or interfere, within any State 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including that of persons held 
to labor or service by the laws of said State. (12 Stat. 251.) 
Proposed by Congress March 2, 1861, 

Ratified by the following States: 

Ohio, Maren A 1805) 1862 
Maryland, Januar, i = 

Ilinois (convention), February 14, 1862. 


ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE RATIFICATION. 


28, 1866, when tho resolution proposing the fourteenth 
eee was under consideration, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, 
submitted an amendment to add to the resolution the following addi- 

ns 
9 amendment shall be passed upon in each State by the 
legislature thereof which shall be chosen, or the members of the most 
popular branch of which shall be chosen, next after the submission of 
the amendment, and at its first session ; and no acceptance or rejection 
shall be reconsidered or again brought in question at any subsequent 
session; nor shall any acceptance of the amendment be valid if made 
after three years from the passage of this resolution.” (Cong. Globe, 

86, p. 2771. 
bi raa The ficteenth amendment was before the Senate on February 3, 
1869, Mr. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, proposed to add to the resolution 
submitting it to the States the words; 

„That the foregoing amendment shall be submitted to the legislatures 
of the several States. the most numerous branch of which shall be 
chosen next after the passage of this resolution.” (Cong. Globe, vol. 

2 


40, p. 828. 
His 5 in support of this proposal on February 5, 1869, is re- 
rted in the Congressional Globe, volume 40, pases 912 and 913. On 
‘ebruary 9, 1869. this amendment was reject eas 13, nays 43. 
On February 17, 1869, an amendment practically identical with the 
above was offered by Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, and the constitutional- 
ity of such a limitation was discussed by Senators Morton, Bayard 
Buckalew, Dixon, and Yates. The question being taken, the amendmen 
was rejected—yeas 12, nays 40. (Cong, Globe, vol. 40, pp, 1311-1314.) 


On Jan 
resolution ( 
ment to the Constitution to regulate ratification, as follows: 

“ SECTION 1. The legislature of a State shall not vote upon a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States except at a 
regular session held following an election of the members of the most 


30, 1882, Mr, Berry, of California, introduced a joint 


. J. Res. 116, 47th Cong., ist sess.) proposing an amend- 


numerous branch of the State legislature, which election must take 
place subsequent to the time of submission by Congress or a convention 
of the pro amendment. 

“Sec, 2. This amendment shall not take effect until the 5th of 


sor gy os 

On h 17, 1869, Mr. Morton, of Indiana, introduced in the Sen- 
69 introduced in the 

J. Res. 57, 41st 


to the provisions of the fifth article of the Constituti: 

Bie eaten: Provede,, Phat euch amendment, may, ao haya been 
ac upon at any pre ng session o d legislature. 

the consideration’ oF 7 ig 


to qual 
gay, 3. And D 


(Cf. Ames. V. The pro d amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States during the first century of its history. Pp. 287-292.) 

Mr, STANLEY, Mr. President, this is the natal day of the 
immortal founder of the Republican Party, and the full attend- 
ance upon the right-hand side of the Chamber to the duties 
which devolve upon the members of that party now shows that 
they rival even the immortal Lincoln in their faithful attend- 
ance to the business of the country. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, the Senator said there was 
a full attendance on the Republican side of the Chamber. He 
was speaking ironically, I suppose, as I see but one member of 
that party over there, 

Mr, STANLEY. Certainly I was speaking Ironically. It 
shows that they realize, as Lincoln realized, the burdens of their 
day and generation and by their studious attendance and their 
presence here are endeavoring to do as he did in his lifetime, 
prove worthy of the trust reposed in them. 

Could Abraham Lincoln, like Peter Grimm, return to Con- 
gress to-day, oh, how lonesome he would be. 

In the maintenance of the rights of men, without regard to 
race or color or creed, two lofty spirts, separated by the lapse 
of three-quarters of a century, are silhouetted, mountainlike, 
against the history of the past. 

Strange as it may seem, the father of democracy and the 
founder of republicanism were the exponents of the same essen- 
tial and eternal principle, that it is the function of government 
to vest all men, without regard to wealth or culture or condi- 
tion, with the greatest measure of individual independence con- 
sistent with the maintenance of an organized society. 

History must recall that the two great emancipators were 
Lincoln and Jefferson. To the one is due the abolition of the 
slave trade and to the other the institution of chattel slavery. 

Apprehensive of Federal aggression, Lincoln warned his coun- 
trymen in his day that it was— 

No child's play to save the principles of Thomas Jefferson from total 
overthrow in Nation, 

No man more sincerely admired or more thoroughly under- 
stood the complete accord between himself and Thomas Jeffer- 
son upon basic and eternal principles than Abraham Lincoln. 


All honor to Thomas Jefferson— 


said he— 


to a man who in the concrete pressure of a st le for national 
independence by a single people, had the coolness, forecast and ca- 
acity to introduce into a mêre revolutionary document an abstract 

th applicable to all men and all times, and so to embalm it there 
that to-day and In all coming days it shall be a rebuke and stumbling 
block to the harbingers of reappearing tyranny and oppression. 

Had the Civil War determined not the right of a State to 
secede but the right of a State to exist, Abraham Lincoln 
would to-day be canonized by many ardent patriots in both 
‘political parties. As it is, should he return in the flesh to- 
day, I fear his old-fashioned notions of personal liberty and 
the inviolate rights of the States would render him an Ishmael- 
ite upon either side of the Chamber, and whether he took his 
seat upon the right or the left, he would certainly be damned 
as a hopeless reactionary. 
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In his first inaugural address, he declared that those who 
nominated and elected him 


“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the 
States, and especially the right of each State to order control 
its own domestic institutions according to its own t exclu- 
sively, is essential ‘to that balance of power on wh e perfection 
and endurance of-our political fabric depends.” 

8 — is my duty and my oath to maintain inviolate the rights of the 

tates a 


to order and control, under the Constitution, their own 
affairs by their own ju ent exclusively. Such maintenance is es- 
sential for the preservation of that balance of power on which our 
institutions rest. 

To-day there are pending more than two score amendments 
to the Constitution, the purpose of which, in the main, is to 
deprive these States, in the language of the Republican plat- 
form of 1861, of the power to order and control its own 


domestic institutions according to its own judgment exelu- 


sively.” 
In his first political speech, Abraham Lincoln declared: “I 
um in favor of internal improvements,” and he was the cham- 


pion of internal improvements until the day of his death. Never ` 


since the birth of Abraham Lincoln has the agricultural or 
industrial life of this country been in greater need of internal 
improvements or an adequate transportation system, and yet 
I am advised that the President of the United States to-day 
proposes to nullify an appropriation of the measly sum of 
$56,000,000 for the improvement of our waterways, in the face 
of the fact that our common carriers are admittedly impotent 
to render an adequate service. Lincoln, above all others, ten- 
derly safeguarded the rights of the soldier and stoutly main- 
tained the duty of the Government to adequately compensate 
his heroic service. To-day he is excluded from public office by 
1 henchmen and denied compensation at the demand of 

igh finance. The man who placed “the man above the 
dollar“ would place the bonus above the bond. Lincoln would, 
if living to-day, be a political apostate or an advocate of the 
bonus. 0 

In its indifference to the rights of men, to the service of 
heroes, and in its subservience to special privilege and to 
special interests the present administration may trace its 
lineage direct and unquestioned te Alexander Hamilton, the 


great protagonist of caste and privilege. In subsidizing the, 


rich and plundering the poor it is the party of Hamilton, pure 


and simple, but it has nothing in common with the great 


3 of the rights of men— Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
incoln. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no desire to talk now on the motion I 
‘have made, if other Senators for any reason want to talk first. 
I have yielded to several others. If the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hxrrxx] desires to speak now I shall be glad to yield the 
floor to him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to speak just for a few moments. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to curtail any Senator, but 
before my motion is voted on I want to make a further ex- 
planation of it. I yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from the State of Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
cause me to desire to say a few words at this time. He has 
spoken of the great Lincoln, the great commoner, the great 
statesman, who was a friend of the common masses of the 
common people. As he spoke of him in this Chamber and 
referred to him as being the father of the Republican Party, I 
wondered what he would think if he could come back to life 
and come into this historic Senate hall, where free speech was 
one of the things prized by the statesmen of his day and by 
‘statesmen before that time, and even by the statesmen of this 
time—with emphasis upon the word “statesmen.” I wondered, 
if Lineoln could come back and they should tell him as he came 
into the Capitol that the Republican Senate by a large partisan 
vote had said that :a Senator could not declare in this Chamber 
that he did not represent the bond sharks and big financiers 
of Wall Street,” what he would say. Why, Lincoln would say 
that the Republican Party has become degenerate, an unclean 
thing, the common tool and handy instrument of the predatory 
interests of the country. 

I thought, as the Senator from Kentucky was speaking of the 
great Lincoln, of the record made by the present day ‘time- 
serving Republican Party in this Chamber just a few days ago, 
when we were discussing the debt:settlement with Great Britain. 
A marvelous piece of diplomatic achievement for Great Britain 
is that settlement. I used this language: 

r nt the e, to represent in t 
I am mot here to Sa seneni. tics LONA AEEA, tie tag ADEE ot AAN 


That is as far as I got. I offended the leaders of the Repub- 


| lican Party with that statement. I have wondered frequently 


just why it was they stopped me at that point. I have been 
thinking about it since, and I have wondered if the high 
“ muck-a-mucks of Wall Street—the big financiers and bond 
sharks, if you please—had been complaining to the leaders of 
the Republican Party down here. I wondered if they have not 
been whispering something like this into their ears: 

“You are permitting Hert and other Senators down there 
to talk about us up here in Wall Street, and we see no effort 
on your part to stop him or them. We are not going to tolerate 
that. We furnished your campaign funds. We are the power 
behind ‘the throne in your party, and yet you permit the Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber to get up and criticize 
the doings of Wall Street. We have not heard one of you yet 
administer a severe rebuke to one of those Senators who dares 
to criticize the canduct of Wall Street. We want that situation 
changed. We want to see you get a move on in this matter, 
The very first one that assaults Wall Street hereafter, we want 
you to rise in your place and stop him on the spot. Make a 
point of order and call him down. Have you no written rules 
in the Senate that will protect Wall Street? If you have no 
rule in the Senate that will protect Wall Street, will not your 
Presiding Officer sustain the point of order if you make it; and 
if he does sustain it, and they appeal from his decision, can 
vou not get enough Republicans to sustain a proposition which 
seeks to favor and protect Wall Street? If you will not do the 
thing necessary to shield and protect Wall Street when she is 
assailed by a Senator, we will not give you another nickel. 
Do you get that? Put that in your pipe and smcke it.” 

Mr. President, when I got up the other day and said I was 
not here to represent the bond sharks and big financiers of 
Wall Street the leader of the Republican Party [Mr. Loner] 
rose and made a point of order. I was astounded. I wondered 
what had happened to the Senator. They reduced my language 
to writing. Here it is. I wish I could read it loud enough for 
everybody in the United States to hear it. This is the language 
objected to and against which a point of order was made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts: 

I am here to represent the people, to represent in 
.. here to represent the bond sharks, the big 

That is as far as I got. I offended the leaders of the Repub- 
liean Party in the Senate. I trespassed upon the proprieties of 
the occasion with them, and I was called to order and re- 
quested by the Presiding Officer to take my seat until the matter 
was disposed of. I, a Senator from a sovereign State, speaking 
against sinister interests in Wall Street, that literally control 
the Republican Party to-day, as I was aiming shafts of criticism 
against the Wall Street octopus, whose tentacles hold the Gov- 
ernment by the throat at this hour—when I dared to stand in 
my place and criticize Wall Street they did not answer my 
arguments, They did not deny the correctness of my state- 
ments. They did not flash their scintillating blades in the arena 
of debate upon the question, but they invoked ‘the aid of their 
Presiding Officer and violated all the precedents of the Senate. 
They resorted to strong-arm methods and called me down. 
Such a method has been the handy instrument of ‘tyrants for all 
time; when they can not answer your argument they lay their 
hands upon you. 

I want to read what I said just prior to the point of order. 
The distinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] read 
it the next morning when he made the position of those who 
voted to sustain the Chair look miserable and measly. Here is 
what I was saying. I was putting my finger on the sore spot. 
I was going to the headwaters. That is why they wanted to 


rt my State. I 
neiers of Wall 


stop me. 


I read from the Recorp of February 1, 1923, page 2831: 

Mr. Heri. I merely wanted to go on record as saying u word in 
behalf of some of the statemenis of my friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]—I did not hear all of his speech—and to 
speak for the American people somewhat about a debt that is due 
to them, Does Wall Street want to collect her money from Great 
Britain and have this whole debt held up until she can collect it? 
She did have it held up, it seems, until she collected $1,700,000,000 
from France and Great Britain. Does she want to have this debt 
held up for 62 years so she can go on undisturbed and collect the 
other money due her from the various countries? I am here to 7 
resent the people, to represent in part my State; I am not here 
represent the bond sharks, the big financiers of Wall Street. 
the American people to have a fair d 


My God! here in the same Hall where we eulogize the great 
Lincoln that remarkable performance took place. Why, Mr. 
President, if Lincoln could come into this Hall to-day he would 
lash the Republicans out of it, as Christ drove the ‘money 
changers out of the temple at Jerusalem. Talk about the party 
of Lincoln! There is nothing to remind one of Lincoln in the 
Republican Party as it exists to-day—I am talking about the 
leaders of it, the big bosses—in the time-serving Republican 
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Party as we know it now. ‘There are many of the rank and file 
in that party who feel just as I do and just as the Democratic 
rank and file feel. 

I have received, I suppose, a hundred letters from Republicans 
since that remarkable incident took place the other day in this 
Chamber. Many of those letters begin by saying, While I am 
a Republican, I hang my head in shame at the conduct indulged 
in in stopping you when you said you were trying to represent 
the people,” and so forth. Others say, “I am a Republican, but 
I condemn the conduct of the Republican Senate.” 

These are the things which are transpiring here in the closing 
hours of the session of Congress when the ship subsidy bill is 
hanging in the balance in the Senate. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones], clever, smooth artist that he is, is handling 
this measure in splendid fashion; he hopes to get it through, 
and I guess he thinks he will get it through. When I was speak- 
ing here the other night, going right to the meat of another 
issue, I was stopped. I have wondered if that was done as a 
feeler, in order to intimidate other Senators and to make them 
exceedingly careful about what they were going to say when we 
get into the ship-subsidy debate. If they could pick me out and 
stop me when I was saying that I did not represent Wall Street, 
and they could have me take my seat, perhaps it was thought 
that more timid Senators might refrain from saying anything. 
Well, Senators on the other side of the Chamber have another 
thought coming to them. Before they get through with the 
ship-subsidy fight they are going to hear some pretty plain talk 
on this side of the Chamber on that subject. 

The ship subsidy plan involves the biggest deal of all the 
big deals that this administration has put over, and the country 
is entitled to know the truth about it. Senators owe it to them- 
selyes, they owe it to the oaths which they have taken in this 
Chamber, and they owe it to the people whom they are supposed 
to serve, to tell the truth and the whole truth about that question. 
There never was such a propaganda carried on as is going on 
now in certain newspapers boosting this bill, pressing for the 
ship subsidy, and hedge 3 to drive into a corner and silence 
those who dare to open their mouths against it. 

However, Mr, President, I rose at this time to say a few 
words about Lincoln, the “ man of sorrow” who stood at Gettys- 
burg and said, Let us here highly resolve * * that this 
Nation, under God. „shall not perish from the earth.” 
I call upon every Democrat in the land, and upon every Repub- 
lican in the land, to let us all on this Lincoln's birthday re- 
consecrate our hearts, our strength, and our all to the highest 
and best interests of our common country. Let us resolve to-day 
that this Government shall not perish from the earth; let us 
resolve that free speech in this Chamber shall live, and that a 
clean and honest free press shall live. Free speech and free 
press are twin angels of good for the Government, but sup- 
pressed speech and a yenal, corrupt press are millstones about 
the neck of the Republic. Let us fight the latter and uphold 
the former. Let us follow Lincoln's suggestion and make sure 
that this Government shall endure. Let each one of us remember 
that day by day we either contribute to its strength and its 
glory, or we contribute toward dragging it down the way that 
other nations have gone in the long night of time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I had the floor pre- 
viously on the pending motion I outlined what I had agreed 
to do, so far as I was able to do so, in the way of eliminating 
portions of the joint resolution so as to confine it entirely to 
the term of office of the Members of the House and of the 
Senate. I now ask unanimous consent that there be printed 
in bill form a copy of the joint resolution showing the proposed 
amendments so that Senators may see at a glance just what the 
effect of the changes will be and what portions of the joint 
resolution will remain. I have been asked by a number of 
Senators since I last had the floor and who did not hear the ex- 
planation what would be left in the joint resolution; and, 
if it shall not be disposed of to-day, the reprint showing the 
proposed changes will be on the desks of Senators to-morrow, 
and they will be able to see just what the joint resolution is 
designed to accomplish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall not object, but I 
should like to ask the Senator a question. Did the Senator in 
his remarks call attention to those portions of the joint reso- 
lution which he intended to strike out? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. What I want to do is to have the joint 
resolution printed as a bill is printed when reported by a com- 
mittee, showing the amendments recommended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection the order was agreed to as follows: 

Ordered, That the joint resolution (S. J. Res. . an 


amendment to the Constitutlon of the United States, g the com- 
mencement of the terms of President and Vice President and Members 


of Congress, and AM oe for the election of President and Vice 


President by direc printed, showing the proposed amend- 


ments, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I was making an explanation 
of the joint resolution which proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution when I yielded the floor to other Senators who were 
anxious to speak on it without any delay. If the changes which 
I have suggested shall be made and the joint resolution shall 
be passed and then ratified by the legislatures of the States so 
that it shall become a part of the Constitution of the United 
States it will have this effect: Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives elected at the general election in 
November will take thelr seats the first Monday of January 
thereafter ; their terms of office will commence at that time, and 
Congress will convene in annual session at that time. There- 
fore those Members of the House and of the Senate elected in 
November will assume the duties of their office within two 
months of the time when they were chosen. 

Another effect would be that there would be no such thing 
as a short session of Congress. The term of Members of the 
House and of the Senate would commence on the first Monday in 
January at the same time when the session of Congress would 
commence, and a Congress would not terminate by the expira- 
tion of the terms on the 4th day of March of Members of the 
House and one-third of the Senate, as is the case now, every 
other year. 

Mr. President, that one proposition, which is not discussed 
very often by those who consider this question, is of great im- 
portance. The point will be immediately appreciated by all of 
those who have any experience with the work of Congress. We 
are right now in the closing days of a short session which must 
terminate on the 4th day of March because the term of office 
of one-third of the Members of the Senate and of all the Mem- 
bers of the House expires at that time. Congress can not regu- 
larly conyene until the first Monday in December, and follow- 
ing that come the Christmas holidays, which always interfere 
with the work of Congress, So we never get down to real work 
until about the 1st of January or a little thereafter. 

It is a physical impossibility, Mr. President, for the Congress 
to consider with any mature deliberation important questions of 
legislation within the life of a short session, and at the sama 
time properly to consider and pass the necessary appropriation 
bills to keep the Government running for another year. 

The result is we must either throw aside much proposed 
legislation of a great deal of importance without considering 
it at all, or we must consider it in a “half-baked” fashion 
and dispense with much of the debate that ought to take place 
on and much of the consideration that ought to be given to 
the appropriation bills. We do a little of both of those things. 
Important matters of legislation are killed because of want of 
time. Other matters of appropriation in which the country is 
vitally interested, where hundreds of millions of dollars are 
involved, are given but scant consideration because we have 
not the time if we take up the other things; and every Mem- 
ber of each House is interested in a great many other matters 
of legislation that he thinks he will get more time to accom- 
plish by shortening the consideration of these appropriation 
bills. The result is bad legislation in the short session, half- 
baked, unfinished legislation. Another result is that we must 
necessarily kill good legislation because of the want of time 
to consider it. 

If this amendment were part of the Constitution, such a con- 
dition could not exist. We would not have, as a rule, any ex- 
tended filibustering in the Senate. There would be no limit 
of time up to which we could work and then would have to 
quit as a matter of law. Every session of Congress could last 
an entire year if it were necessary to do the business. 

Moreoyer, when we have a short session of Congress and 
do not finish the business before us, as has been the case 
almost universally for eight years, a special session is called, 
That means increased expense to the taxpayers. That means 
additional work for Members of Congress. It means that by 
the time the special session is called and organized and gotten 
into operation we are in the hot season of the year, and every- 
body knows that we can not get good legislation; that we can 
not get the best of legislation in the city of Washington when 
we are trying to legislate in July and August, when the weather 
is almost unbearable and good work can not be done. That 
would be obviated. Special sessions would become practically 
an unknown thing. 

That is only one thing that would be brought about. It 
is not usually considered the most important. As a matter 
of fact, it is of very much more importance than it is usually 
considered to be. 

Another thing would be, Mr. President, that the new Congress 
elected in November would go into office and go into active 
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duty in the January following. I do not know myself of any 
reason why a Congress elegted in November should wait until 
a year from the following December before it actually com- 
mences operations, and yet that is what it does now unless 
the President calls a special session, There is not a State 
legislature in the United States where a similar condition 
exists, Not in a single instance in the civilized world is there 
a parliament or a legislature that, after it is elected, must 
wait for a year and a month before it commences to legis- 
late; and yet in a democracy, in what is supposed to be the 
freest and the greatest country in the world, where freedom 
prevails, where the will of the people is the law of the land, 
that is the kind of a condition that we find. 

I do not know of anybody who defends it. I can not 
myself conceive of a single argument in favor of that kind 
of a condition, and yet that is the condition that exists here. 

The only objection that I have ever heard to this proposition 
was to the effect that “We had better not tamper with the 
Constitution.” 

Let us see. When the Constitution of the United States 
was made, Mr. President, no time was fixed, and none is now 
tixed, providing for the beginning of the term of office of a 
Member of the House or of the Senate. The Constitution says 
that the term of a Senator shall be six years, and the term of 
a Member of the House of Representatives shall be two years; 
but it does not fix the beginning or the end. As a matter 
of fact, the only reason why the 4th of March became the 
beginning and the end of congressional terms was because 
that was when they were organized. That was when the 
Congress provided by statute that the new Congressmen should 
go into office; and, of course, the term beginning then, when 
it had lasted two years it ended then. The framers of the 
Constitution did not know, at the time they adopted the 
Constitution, that we were going to have such a foolish condi- 
tion. 

Moreover, some reason existed in those days why more time 
should elapse. Railroads were unknown, the telegraph was 
undiscovered, and even the roads to travel on were mere trails. 
Automobiles had not come into use, and ox teams and mule and 
horse teams were the only way they had to go from one part 
of the country to another. It was months before one part of 
the country knew how another part of the country had voted. 
It was months before the people in the remote parts of the coun- 
try knew who had been elected President; and, of course, under 
those conditions expedition could not take place. It was neces- 
sary that there should be more delay than now. 

Another reason was that the Constitution provided that Sena- 
tors should be elected by the State legislatures. They did not 
meet, as a rule, until after the ist of January. It was some- 
times late in their session before they succeeded in electing a 
Senator, and on that account there was some reason why there 
should be a delay. 

All those things have passed away. None of them exist now; 
and, as far as I know, Mr. President, not a single objection 
of any kind has ever been raised against this proposed change. 
Is it not queer, Mr. President, that something that everybody is 
for nobody can get? Is it not queer that in a democracy like 
ours, where we have a unanimous Senate and a unanimous 
House wanting to vote for this proposition, we can not get it? 
Is it not queer that in our country, where throughout its length 
and breadth, as far as I know, no voice has been raised against 
this change, and everyone who has spoken has spoken in its 
favor, we can not bring it about? Are we so far removed from 
what we want to do ourselves and from what our people want 
us to do that we can not accomplish anything? 

Right now it is said:“ Why, I am in favor of this proposi- 
tion, but I can not vote for your motion to take it up, because 
by doing so I would displace the so-called ship subsidy bill.” 
But, Mr. President, I do not know how to get it up without 
displacing the ship subsidy bill; and the ship subsidy bill is 
going to be here, very likely, until the 4th of March, and 
stand as a barrier to progress, stand in the way of doing some- 
thing that everybody wants to see done. 

Who is it that is opposed to this? Who is it that does not 
want to propose this amendment? Who is it that condemns it? 
Let him rise in the Senate, and let us see who he is. He has 
not so far said a word or entered a word of protest; and yet 
we are confronted with the peculiar parliamentary situation 
that because we must have n ship subsidy bill we can not 
get anything else until we get that. 

Mr. President, 1 think the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], made at some length an hour or two 
ago in regard to the ship subsidy bill as it is connected with 
this proposition, were to the point. Without finding fault with 
DDP 
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any man as to his standing or his belief on the ship-subsidy 
measure—it must be apparent, it is apparent it is known to 
everybody, it is an open secret—that if the Congress elected in 
November were here now doing business the ship subsidy bill 
would not be here; nobody would propose it. It is known that 
it would not pass. There is only one way to pass it, and that 
is to pass it through a Congress whose successors have already 
been elected; when, because of a peculiar condition of our 
Constitution that came about, as I have explained to a great 
degree by accident as far as the beginning of the term is 
concerned, the new Congress is unable to operate. 

What would you say if this condition existed in your State? 
Just take it home to your own State. Suppose that the State, 
let us say, of Washington, represented here so ably by the 
senior Senator from that State [Mr. Jones], had a provision 
in its constitution that the members of the State legislature 
should be elected in November, that their term of office should 
not begin until the 4th of March, and that there was no way on 
earth for them to assemble even after that unless the governor 
called them, and that the first time when under the law they 
could meet and do business for that State would be a year 
from the following December after they had been elected. Do 
you suppose that the people of Washington, intelligent, patrl- 
otic, and progressive as I know they are, would stand for that 
kind of a proposition? Where is the State that would submit 
to such a thing? Point to me the civilized government any- 
where under God’s sun that would stand for it. There is not 
one anywhere to-day; and yet in free, great America that is 
our condition, and we are so helpless that although all the people 
want this change, and all the Senators want it, and all the 
Members of the House want it, nobody can get it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
part of my remarks the report that I made from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on this joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Ohair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The report (No. 933) submitted by Mr. Norris on December 
5, 1922, is as follows: 


Report to accompany Senate Concurrent Resolution 29. 


The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, having had under con- 
sideration S. Con. Res. 29, beg leave to report thereon as follows: 

This resolution undertakes to express the sense of the Senate to the 
effect that Members of Congress defeated at the recent election should 
abstain from voting on anything but routine legislation, and that chair- 
men of committees not In sympathy with the people’s wishes as ex- 
pressed at the polls should resign from their ive chairmanshi 

The passage of such a resolution would not only be unwise, but if it 
were complied with it would interfere with the constitutional right and 
122 of meny Members of Congress. Under our Constitution a 

ember's right, if not his duty, to participate fully in all legislation u 
to the close of his constitutional term can not be questioned or 8 

The resolution, however, does cal: attention to a very serious defect 
in some of the provisions of the Constitution. The passage of the 
resolution, however, would not bring a remedy, and your committee, 
after due consideration, has reached the conclusion that it should 
report to the Senate for its action a proposal to amend the Constitution 
of the United States that will in the judgment of the committee bring 
relief from the conditions pointed out by the concurrent resolution. 

Under existing conditions a new Congress does not actually convene 
in regular session until a year and one month after Its Members have 
been elected. When our Constitution was adopted there was some 
reason for such a long intervention of time between the election and 
the actual commencement of work by the new Congress. We had 
neither railroads nor telegraphic communication connecting the various 
States and communities of the country. Under present conditions, 
however, the result of elections is known all over the country within 
a few hours after the polls close, and the Capital City is within a few 
days’ travel of the remotest portions of the country. 

riginally, Senators were elected by the legislatures, and as a rule 
the legislatures of the various States did not convene until after the 
beginning of the new year, and it was difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible for Senators to be elected until February or March. Since the 
adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, however, 
Senators have been elected by the people at the same election at which 
Members of the House are elected. ere is no reason, therefore, why 
the Congress elected in November should not be sworn in and actually 
enter upon the duties of office at least as soon as the beginning of the 
new year following their election. 

The only direct 8 that the citizens of the country have 
to express their ideas and their wishes in regard to national legis- 
lation is the expression of their will through the election of their 
Representatives at the general election in November. During the cam- 
pa that precedes this election the great questions demanding atten- 
tion at the hands of the new Congress are discussed at length before 
the people and throughout the country, and it is only falr to presume 
that the Members of Congress chosen at that election fairly represent 
the ideas of a majority of the people of the country as to what legis- 
lation is desirable. In a Government by the people the wishes of 
a majority should be crystallized into legislation as soon as possible 
after these wishes have n made known, These mandates should be 
obeyed within a reasonable time. 

Under existing conditions, however, more than a year elapses before 
the will of the people expressed at the election can be put into statutor 
law. This condition of affairs is not only unfair to the citizenship a 
large, who have expressed their will as to what legislation they desire, 
but it is likewise unfair to their servants whom they have elected to 
carry out this will. It is true that it is within the power of the 
President to call an extraordinary session of Congress at an earlier 


rovided by law, but the new Congress can not be 

ry session until after the 4th of March, which 
would not give the new Congress very much time for the consideration 
of important national questions before the summer heat in the ae 


date than the one 
ealled into extrao 


San makes even existence difficult and good work almost im 

It is conceded b. the best time for legislatures to do 
work is during the winter months. Practically all the States of the 
Union recognize this fact and provide for the meeting of their legis- 
latures near the 1st of January. Moreover, the wishes of the country 
haying been expressed at an election should not be . for their 
carrying out upon the will of the President alone. Provision should 
be made by law so that the new Congress could begin the performance 
of its important duties as soon after election as possible and under 
conditions that are the most favorable for good work. Under exis 
conditions a Member of the House of Representatives does not g 
started in his work until the time has arrived for renominations in his 
district. He has accomplished nothing and has not had an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish any because Congress has not been in session, 
He has made no record upon which to go before ais peonia for election. 
It is unfair both to him and to the people of his et. In case of 
a contest over a seat in the House of Representatives, er has 
shown that the term of office has e e expired before the House 
is able to settle the question as to who is entitled to the contested 
sent. During all this time the occupant of the seat has been drawing 
the salary ; and if it is decided in the end that the oceupant was wrong- 
fully seated, then the entire say must again be me to the person 
who has been unjustly deprived of his seat. Double pay is therefore 
drawn from the Treasury of the United States and the people of the 
district have not been represented by the Member whom they selected 
for that purpose. No reason has been given, and undoubtedly it is 
correct to say that none can be given, why a new Congress elected at a 
general election to translate into law the wishes of people should 
not be Installed into office practically as soon as the results of the 
election can be determined. 

The question is sometimes asked, Why is an amendment to the 
Constitution necessary to bring about this desirable change? Con- 
gress has authority under the Constitution to change the day upon 
which Congress shall convene, but it can not put this time prior to 
the 4th day of March, and thereby give the new Congress an oppor- 
tunity to commence work, because the term of office of the new Con- 
Kare under existing conditions does not commence until the 4th day of 

reh following ir election. It is true the Constitution does not 
provide the date when the terms of Senators and Representatives shall 

gin. It does fix the term of Senators at six years and of Members 
of the House of Representatives at two years. The commencement 
of the term of the first President and Vice President and of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives composing the first Congress was fixed by 
act of Congress adopted September 13, 1788, and that act provid 
that the Wednes in March next be the time for commencin 
proceedings under the Constitution.” It happened that the first Wed- 
nesday in March was the 4th day of March, and hence the terms of 
the President and Vice President and Members of Congress begin on 
the 4th day of March. Since the Constitution provides that the term 
of Senators shall be six years and the term of Members of the House of 
Representatives two years, it follows that this change can not be 
made without changing the terms of office of Senators and Representa- 
tives, which would in effect be a change of the Constitution. By 
another act (the act of March 1, 1792) Congress provided that the 
terms of President and Vice President should commence on the 4th day 
of March after their election. It seems clear, therefore, that an 
5 to the Constitution is necessary to give relief from exist- 
ing conditions. 


Lag a more directly in control of their Government. If 
at the wishes of the gee as expressed at the ballot 
box should have the effect of law so far as Senators and Representa- 
tives are concerned, it is equally important and desirable that the 
same rule should apply to the selection of a President and Vice 
President. The President under our Constitution is in reality 
the legislative aaa Ree the country. In fact, he pro y has 
more influence over legislation than either branch of Congress, It is 
therefore just as important that the people have an opportunity to 
express their wishes as directly as possible as to who their Chief 
Magistrate should be as it is to express this wish in regard to Senators 
and Members of the House of Representatives. But the President and 
Vice President are not elected by a direct vote of the le. The 
are elected by electors, who are themselves selected in 3 wi 
laws and regulations provided by the tures of the various States. 
The method provided by cur Constitution for the election of a Presi- 
dent is not only archaic but it stands as an impossible barrier across 
the road of progress and makes it impossible for the people to enjoy 
the freedom and rights that ought to come to the citizenship of a free 
democracy. It is completely out of date, and the wonder is that a 
liberty-lovin: people, who are sufficiently 3 to govern them- 
selves should ve permitted it to remain this long as a part of the 
organic law of the land. When our Government was founded and 
our Constitution was adopted it was more or less an experiment in 
the world of governmental affairs. The step which our forefathers 
took was greater than any that bad ever been taken toward a free 
government; and yet, in the preparation of that wonderful document, 
our forefathers were fearful lest the step proposed to be taken shouid 
be too great and thus bring ruin inst of success. They deemed it 
wise to remove the governmental functions in most cases one or more 
steps from the direct control of the ple to be governed. They 
provided that the President and Vice dent should be elected by 
electors and that these electors in turn should be “appointed” ac- 
cording to the provisions of the various State legislatures. Senators 
were elected by the legislatures of the various States, and it took 
many years of agitation and work to secure an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the direct election of such officials. 

That such change has been beneficial and helpful will not be denied 
by anyone. The same reasons that impel the adoption of a con- 
Stitutional amendment providing for the direct election of Senators 
would seem to demand that the President and Vice President should 
be elected by a direct vote of the peopis. No reason can be given 
why an independent people, capable o. 5 not 
ha ve the right to vote directly for the Chief 1 more 

e that 
electors are pledged te vete for some particular 


art of 


power than aay: other official in our Government. 
these presidential 
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man for President and for Vice President. At the very best, they 
are an unnecessary part of.our political machinery; but 
even though every candidate for presfien elector is pledged to 
vote for some particular man for President and Vice President, 
there can be no reason given for the existence of such an official. If 
to carry out the will of the voter, why not do away with his 
and permit the voter to carry out his own will by a 
direct vote? Under existing conditions the names of all the candi- 
dates of all parties for presidential elector must be printed on the 
official ballot, and then hare must be as many blank places left on 
the ballot, under the laws of the various States, as there are candi- 
dates for electors, giving the voter the right to write in the names of 
any other candidates for electors for whom he desires to vote. The 
result is that in all of our States the ballot is unreasonably and 
2 large mumber OT ‘presidential desert, the beet Nallet If arten 
rs, 0 0 

from 25 to 30 feet in length. t Spe 
All this could be avoided if the names of the candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice Presiđent were printed on the ballot and the Gates 
given the Tnt Ben directly express his choice. While the system is 


from the voter the right to effectively 
son has the legal right to yote directly for President and Vice Presi 
and since dential e 


tected by law in taking such a course should we desire to do K. 


ent te for the office of President. In theory this could 
done. In practice it is just as much prohibited as ‘hough the a ake 
were de express term of the Constitution. This point is very 


b 

important ‘and. bears directly upon the funda 1 

right of an ordina citizen to fe agua. tovbase ws intes —.— 
his vote count in w. 


some great 3 pa 
the nom ons in such parties, indirectly but very fectly and 
completely, control the vote of the citizen, 1 elects the 
President. The voter has nothing left but a choice between two evils, 

Srey knows that litical conyentions are very frequently 
manipula and controlled by powerful secret influences that have 
selfish ends in view rather than the benefit of all the people. The 
machinery of a great P party of national scope is cient to 
enable those in control of that machinery to control the action of a 
national convention. Within the memory of all of us we have seen 
such control exercised, sometimes completely, and almost universally 
at least to a partial extent. If a few men under existing conditions 
are able to control nominations without consulting the wishes or 
wants of the voters, and if a nomination is necessary for election, 
then the only right given to the voter is that of choosing 
two which are set before him. This is in reality a denial 
of suffrage. At least, the right of suffrage so given is not absolute 
and is little more than a hollow sham and mockery. As a matter 
of fact the actual ee always has been, and perhaps as long as 
the system lasts always will be, that the man or men who control 
political parties do it from selfish motives. They care but little 
about the wishes of the people. They are sometimes the representa- 
tives of special interests, and even though those who do the work 
directly may not ask or expect benefit, those whom they in reality 
represent and who furnish the sinews of political warfare expect to 
benefit by national legislation or by presidential appointments of ad- 
ministrative officials. The ple are not consult and the people 
have in reality no voice in the selection of their own President, whose 
power and influence in administrative directions is almost unlimited and 
who has more to do with their laws, their surroundings, with their 
re eA rere their country, and their happiness than any other one 
offic 

Even though the people are dissatisfied, they are helpless, because 
it is wager a anyone Bl te 5 — 9 agi 

te for ent, no matter w e re may m 
— The Electoral College stands in the way. In 


andidate. 
For 8 it is an impossibility. 
were abolish 


ple at 
Uyin 
by za A Naay matter to, pave printed on the official 


States 
without ~~ 2 
expense; 

a ballot 10 
8 names of 1 candidates on a space 2 or 3 
inches in length. It woul y gc peo 
and perfectly practical. 3 every State in the Union has wha 
is known as an official ballot and provides by law for a method of 

ng names on this ballot. Suc 


and Vice President, and the reason it can not 


or tion of a new party 


rovided 


the Hi 
directly for panawen — 

To e “the N pointed out by the concurrent resolution 
referred to the committee, and which has been thus briefly discussed, 
we recommend in lieu of S. Con. Res. 29 the passage of the following 


1923. 
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resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: wen by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 


t America in Congress assembled (two-thirds o 
VVV 
tion be, and here „pro e me 
a . the Constitution when ratified by the legislatures of the 
several States as provided by the Constitution: 


ARTICLE —. 


ma t. 

anled, to the seat of government of the United States, directed to the 
sealed, to of the Senate, the result of said election. The President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Repre- 


7 ll certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. 
ihe person 8 tue Detak number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
votes to which all of the States are entitled; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons baria the highest numbers, not 
exceeding three on the list of those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately the President. In choos- 
ing the President the votes shall be taken roll call of the Members 
and all such votes shall be recorded in full in the Journal and a 
majority of all of the Representatives shall be necessary to a choice. 
If the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall devolve upon them before the third Monda 

in January next Oe then the Vice President shall act as Presi- 
dent, as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of 
the President. The person parae the greatest number of votes as 
Vice President shall p the Vice President if such number be a ma- 
jority of the whole number of votes to which all of the States are 
entitled, and if no person have a majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list the Senate shall, in like manner, choose the Vice 
President, and a majority of the whole number of Senators shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the 
office ae President shall be eligible to that of Vice President of the 

tates. 

. 2. The terms of Senators and Representatives shall commence 
at noon on the first Monday in January following their election. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in January unless they 
shall by law appoint a different day. 

“Sec. 4. The terms of the President and Vice President who may 
be in office at the time of the adoption of this amendment shall end at 
noon on the third Monday in January of the year in which such terms 
would otherwise bave ended on the 4th vig of March. The terms of 
Senators and Representatives who may be in office at the time of the 
adoption of this amendment shall end at noon on the first Monday in 
January of the year in which such terms would otherwise have ended 
on the 4th day of March.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to submit a request for 
unanimous consent under which I think the Senator will have 
an opportunity to try to get his joint resolution through, and, 
in my judgment, will get it through. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate closes its busi- 
ness to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before closing my remarks I intended to 
make that very suggestion to the Senator from Washington, 
and I assure him that I will do everything I can to secure 
favorable action on this joint resolution. I hope to get the 
assistance of the other Members of the Senate, like the Senator 
from Washington, who are in favor of this measure, and pass 
it, if we can, to-morrow in the morning hour. However, I want 
to be frank with the Senator from Washington. If I am not 
able to do that, I shall renew my motion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall renew my motion to-morrow, if I am 
able to get recognition. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a statement at which I was 
very much surprised appeared in the Washington Post of 
yesterday. It has been repeated in many papers of to-day, 
but has just been confirmed by a Republican Member of 
the Senate that the President of the United States has de- 
cided, notwithstanding the will of Congress expressed, he 
will not permit the expenditure of the appropriation made by 
Congress for river and harbor improvement. It was said yes- 
terday in the Post that the President, by reason of the fact 
that he is Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
because the bill making the appropriation for the river and 
harbor improvements provides that these expenditures shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, has or 


will direct the Secretary not to approve the expenditures ex- 

cept those which he himself may favor, and that the total 

expenditure should not exceed $27,000,000, although the Con- 
gress made available $56,000,000. 

An editorial which appeared in the New York Times of 
to-day calls attention to that report, and I take it that the 
editor had information which he thinks reliable that that is 
to be the President's attitude. 

I hope the President has been misquoted. He is the Chief 
Executive. It is his duty to have the laws enforced. If it 
shall transpire that the President instead of enforcing the laws 
shall himself issue an Executive order forbidding the officers 
of the Government from obeying the law, it will be a very 
unfortunate circumstance. We have heard much recently, and 
especially from the Attorney General, to the effect that every 
man should bow to the law. If the President, the Chief Officer 
of this Republic, shall himself forbid the officers to obey the 
ag it will prove poor encouragement to other people to respect 
thé law. 

Congress saw fit, after the President had made his views 
known, to vote $56,000,000 for river and harbor improvements. 
Every Representative in the House and every Senator in this 
Chamber knew the President was opposed to that appropriation. 
Therefore there is no excuse upon the part of the Executive for 
refusing to obey the law on the ground that Congress did not 
realize what the Chief Executive wished. I hope this report 
is not well founded. It would be very unfortunate indeed if the 
President should take the position that because he can not be 
compelled to obey the law that he will set at naught the will of 
Congress, expressed by a substantial majority, and withhold 
from some sections of the country the appropriations which 
Congress has made to improve the waterways of that section, 
because he does not approve of the expenditure of the funds, 
or does not like the way the people vote there. If he shall do 
so, it will lead to an embarrassing situation, both for the Con- 
gress and for the President. 

It comes with poor grace, indeed, for the President, urging 
and insisting as he is that Congress shall now pass a ship 
subsidy bill increasing the expenses of the Government mil- 
lions of dollars through a measure the people tried in Novem- 
ber to repudiate, and as just said by the Senator from Ne- 
braska, if the President had waited until the new Congress 
came in that Congress would not pass. I say it comes 
with poor grace now for the President to say, “I do not 
care how hard pressed the Treasury may be for ready cash, 
I am going to drive through the Congress a ship subsidy which 
will cost the people hundreds of millions of dollars as a subsidy 
to private individuals, but as Chief Executive I shall ignore 
the will of the people, as registered by the Congress, and refuse 
to authorize expenditures for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, because I do not happen to approve these projects.” 

Mr. President, the situation which will develop if the Presi- 
dent shall make good that threat will be one that he at some 
time will regret as much as anyone else. The time has not 
yet come, however circumstances sometimes may lead people to 
suspect that it has, when the people are going to submit to the 
dominancy of the Chief Executive, whoever the President of 
this country may be. I hope that the advisers will take serious 
counsel with him before such a decision to ignore the will of 
the country shall be made by the President of these United 
States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the motion made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to have read at 
the desk a very interesting article from the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent, released this morning, touching the shipping question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

TWO HUNDLED DELEGATES AND BIG OFFICIALS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
FROM OUR PRINCIPAL CITIES, REPRESENTING 150 OF OUR GREAT COM- 
MERCIAL BODIES, SAILED SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, TO ITALY UNDER THE 
BRITISH FLAG TO ATTEND THE WORLD MERTING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT ROME IN MARCH—THESE ARE THE IDENTI- 
CAL CIVIC BODIES THAT INDORSED THE SHIP SUBSIDY BILL—THEY 
CHARTERED A BRITISH SHIP AND PAY ABOUT $250,000 OF GOOD AMERICAN 
MONEY FOR IT, WHILE THE SHIPPING BOARD HAS HUNDREDS OF SHIPS 
TIED UP AND IDLE—IS THE WORD “ CONSISTENCY” SIMPLY A WORD IN 


THE DICTIONARY’—ARE BRITISH SHIPS WET AND AMERICAN SHIPS 
DRY? 


WASHINGTON, February.—The following has been contributed to 
ol forthcoming issue of the Dearborn Independent by James Martin 

er: 

“A notable meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce will 
be held in Rome, Italy, March 18 to 24 next. One hundred and fifty 
directors and officers of Chambers of Commerce and boards of com- 
merce in the United States sailed from New York on February 10 
aboard the Cunard 2 Coronia, cruising through to N Ne Con- 
stantinople, etc., disembarking at Naples in time to reach me for 
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therin The delegates and other representattves of 
civle bodies come from the principal cities of the 
United States; identically the same ones that the National Marine As- 
sociation induced to orse the ship subsidy bill now before the 
United States Senate in a desperate effort to force it into law. 

„Now. way did these American civic bodies that are said to be so anx- 
ious to have the American flag become the advance agent of American com- 
merce throughout the world charter a British ship to carry them to a 
gathering where they will meet and deliberate with the very forces from 
every country of the world that hold, perhaps, more than any other 
class of men the commerce of the world in the palms of their hands? 
The United States has hundreds of ships, many of them the most mag- 
nificent the world has ever seen, and all these commercial representa- 
tives from the different countries of the world know we have them. 
What effect will this historic commercial pilgrimage, sent out by our 
most influential commercial bodies, have upon the foreign representa- 
tives of commerce in their respective countries as regards pv 
commerce and shipping? Let the reader answer. Our British cousins 
must smile, likewise our Latin second cousins. Seems to us someone 
said Great Britain had a lobby in Washington working to the end of 
defeating the ship subsidy blll, If it is true, they certainly have made 
a ‘killing’ with the chambers of commerce and boards of commerce 
7 Wha 5 5 Board doing with its high-pow 

95 was our grea pping oing ts ered 
men that they let such 3 and vital business get away 
from them? I asked an official of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington, which is sending three or four delegates to 
Rome, under the British flag, to bolster up American commerce and 
ping, why his organization and the same 150 other civic bodies, 80 

ous to have the ship subsidy bill sed, did not go to the Rome 
meet on an American ship. He rep) that he, personally, as well as 
other members of the institution and some of those 120 ng from the 
Charest een bodies throughout the country, preferred to travel 
on a sh ship. 

Is it because the British ships are wet“? I pressed. His an- 
swer was amiable but Tare: 

1 then asked an official of the Shipping Board about the matter. 
He was a bit embarrassed, but, after a hesitation sentence, said: 
* The Shipping Board did not have a ship available.’ 

“This, of course, is rank nonsense. Great Britain always has a 
ship available where there is any business. And this voyage of our 
great commercial representatives means far more than the mo ex- 
ae tor the trip. They will pay the British ship about $325, to 
carry them. 

“Can it be satisfactorily explained why these boosters of American 
commerce and of an American merchant marine will steam into Italy 
under a British flag instead of under the American flag? Mr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary contains a word we call ‘consistency.’ The time- 
honored proverb ‘ Consistency thou art a jewel,“ should be revised to 
read, ‘Applied consistence thou art a jewel.““ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 253. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 4 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 13, 
1923, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Reecutive nominations received by the Senate February 12, 
1923. ; 
RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Ezra T. Monson, of Idaho, to be receiver of public moneys 
at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Peter G, Johnston, nominated as 
register of the land office at Blackfoot, Idaho. 

REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 

Peter G. Johnston, of Idaho, to be register of the land office 
at Blackfoot, Idaho, vice Joseph T. Carruth, whose term will 
expire February 12, 1923. 

Coast AND Groperic SURVEY. 

James Francis Downey, jr., of Massachusetts, to be aid (with 
relative rank of ensign in the Navy) in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, vice C, H. Wright, resigned. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
To be Judge Advocate General, with the rank of major general, 
for a period of four years from date of acceptance. 

Col. Walter Augustus Bethel, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, from the date following the date of retirement of 
Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, vice Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, 
who is to be retired from active service. 

POSTMASTERS. 


the notable 
America’s lea 


ALABAMA, 

Allen R. Byrd to be postmaster at Luverne, Ala., in place 
of J. C. Routon. 
5, 1922. 

Edna Young to be postmaster at Warrior, Ala., in place of S. 
T. Moss. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 1922. 


Incumbent's commission expired September 


ARKANSAS, 


Arch B. Smith to be postmaster at Osceola, Ark., in place 
of A. S. Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired March 18, 


CALIFORNIA. 

Alice E. Tate to be postmaster at Lone Pine, Calif., in place 
of m E. Tate. Incumbents commission expired September 

tht 

Clare E. Murlin to be postmaster at Escalon, Calif., in place 
of A. O. Peterson, resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 

William P. English to be postmaster at Collinsville, 
in place of G. B. Moroney. 
September 5, 1922. 

George L. Gardner to be postmaster at Central Village, Conn., 
in place of Frank LaFavre, resigned. 

Burton Hodge to be postmaster at Roxbury, Conn. 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

‘ FLORIDA. 

Edith ©. Ryer to be postmaster at Lake Alfred, Fla. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

William P. Moore to be postmaster at Wellborn, Fla. Offica 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

GEORGIA. 


Earnest C. Smith to be postmaster at Bainbridge, Ga., in 
8 M. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 


Conn. 
Incumbent's commission expired 


Office 


HAWAII. 


Kenichi Masunaga to be postmaster at Kealia, Hawaii, Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 


ILLINOIS. 


Blanche V. Anderson to be postmaster at Leland, IIL, in place 
ar 2 Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired December 

David G. Birkett to be postmaster at Washington, III., in 
rap? — G. W. Cress. Incumbent's commission expired October 
j gea erke 2 8 8 at North Crystal Lake, III., 
n place o Ga ot ales. Incumbent’s commission ired 
December 6, 1922. 55 

John F. Mains to be postmaster at Stronghurst, III., in place 
ks F. Mains. Incumbent’s commission expired December 6, 

Ralph Austin to be postmaster at Milford, III., in place of 
Dog McFadden. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 

William C. Kelley to be postmaster at Simpson, Ill. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 


INDIANA, 


Lee H. Pillers to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ind., in place 
of A. 8. Robinson, resigned. 

Roy M. Nading to be postmaster at Flat Rock, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 


IOWA. 


Lewis H. Mayne to be postmaster at Emmetsburg, Iowa, in 
place of P. H. Donlon, removed. 

William D. Lorenzen to be postmaster at McCalisburg, Iowa, 
in place of W. A. Stevenson, removed. 

Samuel C. Laverty to be postmaster at Promise City, Iowa. 
Office beeame presidential January 1, 1923. 


KANSAS. 


John A. Stark to be postmaster at Bonner Springs, Kans., in 
place of W. S. Twist, resigned. 

Ellen Simmons to be postmaster at Cottonwood Falls, Kans., 
in place of L. E. Waddell. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Oliver R. Durham to be postmaster at Udall, Kans., in place 
of E. B. Pontius, resigned. 

David H. White to be postmaster at Merriam, Kans. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

KENTUCKY. 


Claude A. Foote to be postmaster at Sulphur, Ky. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1921. 
Charles A. Glascock to be postmaster at Flemingsburg, Ky., 
in place of Anna Glascock, appointed but not commissioned. 
LOUISIANA. . 


Dudley V. Wigner to be postmaster at Vidalia, La., in place 
of H. J. Knight, resigned. 
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Henry A. Forshag to be postmaster at Crowley, La, in place 
of A. G. Lormand. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Theophile P. Talbot to be postmaster at Napoleonville, La., 
in place of T. P. Talbot. Incumbent's commission expired May 
16, 1922. 

MAINE. 

Frank O. Wellcome to be postmaster at Yarmouth, Me., in 
place of F. O. Wellcome. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 28, 1922. 

MARYLAND. 


Horace O. Makinson to be postmaster at Ellicott City, Md., 
in place of E. A. Rodey. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John G. Faxon to be postmaster at Fitchburg; Mass., in place 
of J. R. Smith, deceased. 

James F, Healy to be postmaster at Worcester, Mass., in place 
of J. F. Healy. Incumbent's commission expired June 27, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 


Grace Tillie to be postmaster at Honor, Mich., in place of E. L. 

Lewandowsky, resigned. 

Gertrude S. Scott to be postmaster at Sterling, Mich., in place 

of E. J. Bullock. Incumbent's commission expired September 13, 

1922. 

Perry Anderson to be postmaster at Stanwood, Mich. Office 

became presidential January 1, 1923. 

MINNESOTA. 
Nels A. Thorson to be postmaster at+Crookston, Minn., in 
place of W. T. Nicholson. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 26. 1922. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
James C. Brent to be postmaster at Biloxi, Miss., in place of 

J. R. Meunier. Incumbent's commission expired November 18, 

1922, 

Willie Ramsey to be postmaster at Drew, Miss., in place of 

J. P. Bullock. Incumbent's commission expired November 18, 

1922. . 

James L. Donald to be postmaster at Tutwiler, Miss., in 
place of J. L. Donald. Iucumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

John L. Kirby to be postmaster at Water Valley, Miss., in 
place of J. L. Kirby. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

William W. Cain to be postmaster at West, Miss., in place 
of W. W. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
18; 1922, 

MISSOURI. 

George L. Pemberton to be postmaster at Charleston, Mo,, in 
place of M. L. Edwards. Incumbents’ commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

David W. Puthuff to be postmaster at Bolivar, Mo., in place 
of F. L. Stnfflebam. Iucumbent's commission expired October 
14, 1922. 

John R. Edwards to be postmaster at Dawn, Mo., in place 
of Emma Currin. Office became third class January 1, 1921. 

NEBRASKA. 

Harry A. Riley to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in place 
of E. J. Whalen. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21. 1922. 

NEVADA. 

Annie J. Christensen to be postmaster at Fernley, Ney. 

Office became presidential January I, 1923. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Alice R. Thompson to be postmaster at Antrim, N. H., in 
place of H. W. Eldredge, resigned. 

Edson M. Barker to be postmaster at Plymouth, N. H., in 
place of H. B. Heath. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

Wells D. Foote to be postmaster at South Lyndeboro, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Walter W. Whitman to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. J., 
in place of T. H. Obert. Incumbent’s: commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Reuben Coyte to be postmaster at Coytesville, N. J., in place 
of Reuben Coyte. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 


William G. Britton to be postmaster at Frenchtown, N. J., in 
place of O. R. Kugler. Incumbent's commission expired May 
6, 1920. 


N. H. 


Clayton E. Green to be postmaster at Glen Gardner, N. J., in 
place of Watson Rhinehart. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

or Tillman to be postmaster at Rahway, N. J., in place of 
8 „ Incumbent's commission expired October 

Edward J. Tidabach to be postmaster at Short Hills, N. J., 
in place of E. J. Tidabach. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

William A. Polhemus to be postmaster at Whippany, N. J., 
in place of J. P. Walsh. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Harvey Springer to be postmaster at Dawson, N. Mex., in 
place of Harvey Springer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1922. 

NEW YORK. 

Emil M. Pabst to be postmaster at Huntington Station, N. Y., 
in place of J. L. Durney. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Hilbert W. Becker to be postmaster at Brightwaters, N. X. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Christopher Martin to be postmaster at Altamont, N. Y., in 
place of G. S. Vroman. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

Robert B. Hoag to be postmaster at Iona Island, N. Y., in 
place of R. B. Hoag. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Albert M. Thayer to be postmaster at Livonia, N. V., in place 
2 en Thayer. Incumbent's commission expired November 

Charles G. Mackey, jr., to be postmaster at Milton, N. Y., in 
place of F. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Henry A. Holley to be postmaster at Otisville, N. Y., in place 
of L. N. S. Rockwell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
28. 1920. 

Francis D. Lynch to be postmaster at Stony Point, N. Y., in 
place of F. D. Lynch. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

NORTH: CAROLINA. 

Grover C. Robbins to be postmaster at Blowing Rock, N. C., 
in place of T. H. Coffey. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Robert D. Herndon to be postmaster at Chapel Hill, N. C., in 
place of R. L. Strowd, resigned. 

Jasper R. Guthrie to be postmaster at Graham, N. C., in place 
a N. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
192 

Joseph M. Carstarphen to be postmaster at Tarboro, N. C., 
in place of W. D. Leggett, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


Luella F. Stewart to be' postmaster at Bottineau, N. Dak., in 
place of R. B. Stewart, removed. 

James E. Galehouse to be postmaster at Carrington, N. Dak., 
in place of J. W. Stambaugh. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Chapin Hayford to be postmaster at Casseiton, N. Dak., in 
place of William Strehlow. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Clarence G. Mathys to be postmaster at Wilton, N. Dak., in 
place of Samuel Fairman. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

OHTO. 

Charles F. Decker to be postmaster at Vermilion, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Trinter. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

Eugene G. Dick to be postmaster at Oberlin, Ohio, in place of 
M. A. Houghton. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Engene F. Harreld to be postmaster at Ardmore, Okla., in 
place of T. L. Hopson, resigned. 

Cora A. Sharp to be postmaster at Foraker, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1922. 

S. Edgar Thomas to be postmaster at Dewey, Okla., in place 
of Leslie Hurlock, resigned. 

Charles C. Sellers to be postmaster at Quapaw, Okla., in place 
of A. G. Sweezy, removed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jennie A. Hickernell to be postmaster at Schaefferstown, Pa, 

Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 
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Edythe T. Davies to be postmaster at Girardville, Pa., in place 
of P. J. McLane, deceased. 

George D. Frey to be postmaster at Newville, Pa., in place of 
T. A. Derick, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Benjamin F. Foreman to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in 
place of M. V. Keel. Incumbent's commission expired December 
23, 1922. 5 

TEXAS. 

Pierce Mayer to be postmaster at Corsicana, Tex., in place of 
A. N. Justiss. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

James J. Ormsbee to be postmaster at El Paso, Tex., in place 
of E. A. Shelton, removed. 

Ferman Carpenter to be postmaster at Franklin, Tex., in place 
of L. L. Bradbury. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Annie S. Watson to be postmaster at Sugar Land, Tex., in 
place of A. S. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922. 

UTAH. 

John F. Hunter to be postmaster at Helper, Utah, in place of 
B. E. Hemphill, resigned. 

VERMONT. 

Ray H. Dearborn to be postmaster at South Fairlee, Vt. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1921. 

VIRGINIA. 


Charles F. Gauthier to be postmaster at Bristol, Va., in place 
of E. S. Kendrick, removed. 

William B. Murphy to be postmaster at Charlottesville, Va., 
in place of J. S. White. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Blanche M. E. Harris to be postmaster at Crozet, Va., in 
place of E. F. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
21, 1921. 

Tivy E. Jenkins to be postmaster at Wilder, Va., in place of 
L. T. Addington, resigned. 

WASHINGTON. 


Frank Givens to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of E. R. Hanks. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
14, 1922. 

Tra S. Fields to be postmaster at Woodland, Wash., in place 
of L. M. Fields. Incumbent’s commission expired October 14, 
1922. 

Joseph L. Milner to be postmaster at Almira, Wash., in place 
of W. P. Conners. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
14, 1922. 

Inez G. Spencer to be postmaster at Creston, Wash., in place 
of I. G. Spencer. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
21, 1922. 

Charles C. King to be postmaster at Entiat, Wash., in place 
of C. C. King. Incumbent’s commission expired October 14, 
1922. 

Tolaver T. Richardson to be postmaster at Northport, Wash., 
in place of T. T. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 14, 1922. 

Edward Hinkley to be postmaster at Snohomish, Wash., in 
place of J. W. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired October 
14, 1922. 

Maud E. Hays to be postmaster at Starbuck, Wash., in place 
of M. E. Hays. Incumbent’s commission expired October 14, 
1922. 

Matthew W. Miller to be postmaster at Waterville, Wash., in 
place of J. M. G. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 14, 1922. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Fred A. Smith to be postmaster at Northfork, W. Va., in place 
of W. S. Wray. Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

WISCONSIN. 

Joseph F. Huber to be postmaster at West Bend, Wis., in 
place of H. B. Kaempfer, resigned. 

Leon F. Pallister to be postmaster at Brandon, Wis., in place 
of L. B. Halsey, Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Albert L. Marsh to be postmaster at Elroy, Wis., in place of 
J. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

George L. Leverenz to be postmaster at New Holstein, Wis., in 
place of W. W. Lauson. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922, 
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Oscar C. Wertheimer to be postmaster at Watertown, Wis., in 
place of J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

R. Claire Dixon to be postmaster at Silverlake, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1922. 

WYOMING. 

Alma N. Johnson to be postmaster at Yoder, Wyo. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1923. 

James Syme to be postmaster at Superior, Wyo., in place of 
E. L. George, remoyed. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Ezecutivenominations confirmed by the Senate February 12, 1923. 
UNITED States MARSHAL. 


Martin Brown to be United States marshal, western district 
of Michigan. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ILLINOIS. 


Paul M. Green, Bluffs. 
Viola E. Buckingham, Washburn. 


KENTUCKY, 


Mollie L. Nolan, Harlan. 
OHIO. 


Charles C. Shaffer, Alliance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Otto R. Baer, Irwin. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, February 12, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who makest the morning and the evening to re- 
joice, lift upon us the light and the blessing of Thy holy 
countenance. Thou who are the light of life, illuminate the 
pathway that awaits us. When other voices tempt and other 
guides are false, keep us in the way of Thy truth. May we 
be proud to listen to human appeals and always magnanimous 
to serve their needs. O may we know how to use power. The 
God of the nations bless our country. We are touched with 
gratitude to-day as we get a glimpse of the past. On this 
his natal day, bless us with the spirit of him whose heart 
bore no guile, whose mind stored no prejudice, and who 
breathed upon all men heaven's blessing when he said: “ With 
malice toward none and charity for all.“ When the shadow of 
the dusk descends, bring to our breasts the blessings of a day 
well spent. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 10, 
and of Sunday, February 11, 1923, was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to present and 
request that the oath of office be administered to Mrs. MAE 
Etta HUN T Noran, Representative elect from the fifth Cali- 
fornia district, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of her 
husband, Hon. John I. Nolan, who for nearly five terms so ably 
represented that district in Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The certificate seems to be in proper form. 

Mrs. Noran appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office prescribed by law, the Members rising and ap- 
plauding. 

APPRENTICES IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, I call up the conference 
report on the appropriation bill for the legislative branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I submit a request for 
unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up a 
conference report, and that has preference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman allow me to submit a 
request for unanimous consent? It will take but a moment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp the letter which the Public Printer has sent to the 
membership this morning, approving the Senate amendment 
which is embraced in the motion made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress]. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous. 


consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp for the purpose 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


GOVERNMBƏNT PRINTING OFFICE, 
OFFICE OP THB PUBLIC PRINTER, 
Washington, February 19, 1923. 

My Dnan CONGRESSMAN: The legislative 9 bill (p. 35) 
contains a Senate amendment authorizing the Public Printer to emplo 
such number of apprentices as in his judgment will be consistent wi 
the economical service of the Government Printing A motion 
is pending in the House for concurrence in this amendment, It has 
my hearty approval. 

The Senate amendment has also been unanimously approved by the 
House and Senate Committees on Printing and the Joint Committee 
on Printing. The employment of apprentices in the Government Print- 
fing Office has likewise been indor: by the first vice president of the 
International Typographical Union, Mr. Charles P. Howard, and by the 
United Typothete of America, an organization of the foremost employ- 
Hng printers in the United States, At a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Printing on January 22, 1923, Mr. Howard said: 

“There is no desire on my part to indicate that there is any opposi- 
tion to an increased number of apprentices in the Government Printing 
Office if the Congress should see fit to change the regulations, I might 
add that the proper training of apprentices is a subject in which we are 
(intensel int ed and in w. we are spending a great many thou- 
jsands of dollars 1 

Under a law enacted in 1895, when the Government Printing Office 
was a comparatively small lishment, the number of apprentices 
was restricted to 25 at any one time. This limitation stopped the train- 
ing of apprentices in the Government Printing Office until last July. 

he system was then revived and is now in successful operation as far 
as posae within the limit as to the number of apprentices fixed by 
the old Jaw. 

Chiefly for the purpose of making the world’s greatest printing plant 
available for the proper training of disabled veterans of the World 
War. it is pro to remove the restriction as to number of appren- 
‘tices. There is no intention to train more apprentices than the work 
jof the office will justify, but in order that the Government Printing 
| Office may be able to seeure at all times an adequate number of thor- 
oughly qualified workmen and to open the way for this great estab- 
‘Jishment to do its full share in the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans, it is earnestly urged that the Senate amendment be enacted 


into law. 

report as Public Printer presenting in 

on of the . system in the 
Government Printing Office. I would greatly 8 your support 
in this worthwhile endeavor, which now depends for its permanent 
success upon the authorization asked of Congress in Senate amendment 
No. 26 to the legislative appropriation bill. This will be acted upon 
by the House probably Monday or Tuesday. 

Sincerely yours, i 


Inclosed is an extract from 
detail the reasons for a restora 


Guorce H. CARTER 
Public Printer. 


TRAINING OF APPRENTICES IN THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, 
[Extract from Annual Report of the Publie Printer for 1922.) 
In accordance with the 


n cooperated in every way possible to make a suc- 
cess of these examinations, which were held throughout the country 
jon a given date. One hundred and sixty-two a ea took the exam- 
inations, and out of these, 118 qualified for appointment. 


Twenty of the number taking the examination were m er boys 
in the Government Printing Office who had become inspired their 
close association with the work of this office to learn a use trade. 


The Civil Service Commission i ee permitted the messenger boys 
to take a noncompetitive examination so that they might be appointed 
on passing, without regard to their relative ra This provides 
a suitable stepping-stone for any ambitious messenger boy who de- 
sires to better condition, and is especially advantageous to the 
Government in making available for apprentice 
boys who already have considerable Eio of the trade 
may clect to follow. Another very helpful action on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission was fts agreement that apprentices, on satis- 
factorily competir their four years’ training, could be ö 
as acu in their respective trades without further civil-service 
examination. 

The printing act of 1895 unfortunately restricts the number of ap- 

rentices that may be appointed in the Government Prin Office 
To not to exceed 25 at any one time. This law was en when 
there were only a few h N mag in the Government Print- 
ing Office, as compared with more 1,500 to-day. Even under 

rules, the office now would be entitled to approximately 200 
apprentices. As a matter of however, no apprentices had been 
trained in the Government Printing Office for more than 35 years. 
The last of the few apprentices t ed in this office are now retir- 
ing on account of age, after having proven themselves to be a 
the best = most faithful workmen ever employed in the Governmen 
n ce. 

Ering Saly on account of the shortage of labor in various crafts, but 
also to obtain 9 2 trained in the special 
service, is it hi 


the Civil Service 
to preference use 
an apprentice without 
regard to the 20-year maximum age limit. 


further delay. 
It is most 


erefore, that the apprentice 
Umitation be 


urgently recommended, 
repealed by Congress at the present session, so that the 


training a soup a j 


Government Printing Office can begin at once more extensive trainin 
of veterans who may desire to earn a good and comfortable liveliho: 
as thoroughly competent craftamen. 

As the vernment Printing Office is unquestionably the best- 
equipped and most suitable place in the United States for training in 
the various branches of the allied printing trades, it is regrettable that 
this wonderful Pot tema is now denied by law to all but a few of 
the young men who so heroically offered their lives in defense of the 
Nation which maintains this big establishment. Their training can be 
save 


con 

already cooperating with the Veterans’ Bureau in every way possible 
under the present law to train such disabled veterans as may be p 

in the Government Printing Office for vocational instruction. Several 

trainees are now learning trades in this office. Expressin, en ap- 
ce 


reciation of the interest which the Government Printin 
en in the ad te training of disabled veterans, the assistant direc- 


tor of the rehabilitation division of the Veterans’ Bureau recently 
wrote the Public Printer as follows: 

8 It is such practical cooperation as extended by you in 
this Instance that encourages the bureau in its very difficult task of 
restoring to active and useful service such yeterans as were disabled 
in defense of their country, and assists materially the plans of a 
grateful public and Government to restore such disabled veterans to 
their former capacity as useful citizens.” 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
13926) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up 
8 e report on the bill which the Clerk will report 

y title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota had moved 
to concur in a Senate amendment with an amendment. 
The Clerk will report the amendment and the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment No. 26: Page 35, after line 18, insert: 

“The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number ef ap- 
prentices as in his judgment will be consistent with the economical 
service of the office. 


Mr. ANDERSON moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 
No. 26 with the following amendment. In lieu of the Senate 


amendment insert the follow ng: 
“The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number of a 


rentices, not to exceed 200 at any one time, as in his judgment will 
consistent with the economical service of the office.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kress] had made a preferential motion that the House recede 
and concur. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in order that the membership 
of the House may be advised as to just what the situation is, I 
should like to say that the Senate adopted an amendment to the 
bill making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government, as follows: 

The Public Printer may hereafter employ such number of apprentices 
8 judgment will be consistent with the economical service of 

Under existing law the number of apprentices in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is limited to 25. So far as I know, there 
is no objection on the part of anyone to increasing the number 
of apprentices in the Government Printing Office. There are 


| two fundamental reasons why this is desirable: First, because 


it will give the Public Printer an opportunity to bring into the 
service a number of young men who can be trained in the trades 
that are practiced in the Government Printing Office; second, 
because it will give the Public Printer an opportunity to co- 
operate with the yocational-training service in the interest of 
veterans of the Great War. 

The only question involved in the two propositions now pend- 
ing is whether the authority of the Government Printing Office 
to appoint apprentices should be unlimited, as is proposed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress], or whether the 
number of these apprentices shall be limited to 200, as proposed 
by the amendment which I have offered. 

Under the existing rules the number of apprentices employed 
in commercial establishments is limited by agreements between 
the employers and the employees. Mr. Carter, the Public 
Printer, in his testimony before the subcommittee in charge of 
this bill, stated that if 200 apprentices were allowed in the 
Government Printing Office that number would conform sub- 
stantially to the number permitted in commercial establish- 
ments. I do not see any reason why the power to appoint an 
unlimited number of apprentices should be granted to the Publie 
Printer. On the contrary, it seems to me only desirable that 
the power to appoint apprentices in the Government Printing 
Office should be limited as is proposed by my amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman understands 
that in the Government Printing Office there are three great 
trades—pressmen, binders, and printers, thousands of em- 
ployees in all—working along with the extremely small number 
of 25 apprentices. The House Committee on Printing, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Printing, and finally the Joint Committee on 


Printing all met and agreed that the plan proposed in the 


Senate amendment was the preferential plan. It may be that 
the best we can do is to limit the number to 200, and, if so, that 
will be a step in the right direction. As I understand it, it is 
not proposed that the number of apprentices shall be out of 
proportion to the number of skilled men in the trade any more 
than it would be in any other trade. The Joint Committee on 
Printing, unless restricted by actual legislation, will have the 
final control. ` 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course it is true that the number of 
apprentices who could be employed is largely limited by the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the operation of the Printing Office 
itself; but the fact still remains that the 200 provided in my 
amendment is substantially the number permitted in commer- 
cial establishments, and I do not see any reason why an un- 
limited number should be permitted. Unquestionably such an 
authority might be subject to abuse. I can see no possible harm 
that can come from limiting the number. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. There is no other class of employees who 
are limited. The only limitation is that he shall not at any 
time employ more hands than the absolute necessities of the 
public work may require, and upon that the power of the Joint 
Committee on Printing limits it to what is economically neces- 
sary. In other words, the matter is committed to the Joint 
Committee on Printing. When there is no limitation placed on 
other classes, why place it on this one particular class? There 
is no charge of abuse by the Joint Committee on Printing or 
the Public Printer. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It has always been the practice of Con- 
gress to fix the number.. I do not see any good that can come 
from departing from that policy, especially in view of the fact 
that the necessary requirements can be met. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. This matter was fully discussed on Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, if we can not have questions answered 
we had better go to something else. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no 
quorum is present, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum present. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ansorge Evans Lee, N. V. Rogers 
Atkeson Fenn ttle Rose 
Bacharach Fess Luce Rossdale 
Beedy Fish Luhri Rucker 

Be; Free McClintic Ryan 

Bird Gallivan McFadden u 
Bond Garner Mclaughlin, Pa, Scott, Mich. 
Bowers Gifford Mead reve 
Brennan Gilbert Michaelson Siegel 
Britten Goldsborough Mills Sisson 
Brooks, Pa Gould Montague lem 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Pa. Moore, III. Smith, Mich, 
Buchanan Griffin orin Stiness 
Burke Hawes Mudd Stoll 
Butler ays O’Brien Strong, Pa. 
Cable Himes Olpp Sulliy. 
Carew Hogan Overstreet Sweet 
Carter Huck e Tague 
Chandler, Okla. Husted Park, Ga. Taylor, Ark 
Chindblom Hutchinson Parker, N. Y. Taylor, N. J. 
Classon Jones, Pa Patterson, N.J. Thomas 
Cockran n aul Thorpe 
Codd Keller Perlman Tilson 
Colton Kelley, Mich. Petersen Treadway 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall Porter Tyson 
Cooper, Wis. Kenn Pringey Volk 
Coughlin Kind: Rainey, Ala, Ward, N. X. 
Crowther Kin Rankin Ward. N. C 
Cullen Kirkpatrick Reber ason 
Davis, Minn. Kite Reed, N. Watson 
Dominick Kleczka Riddick Wheelér 
Drane Knight Riordan Winslow 
Dyer Kreider Robsion ‘ood, In 
Edmonds Rodenberg Yates 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-one Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
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Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question comes, first, on the motion of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Kress] that the House 
recede from its disagreement to the Senate amendment and con- 
cur therein. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
question, i > 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for a 
division of the question. The first question is on the motion to 
recede, 

The motion to recede was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
after recession by the House the motion to concur Is still prefer- 
ential, and the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kress] would be a preferential motion, because that disposes of 
the whole question. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably it has been held that way; 
the motion to recede and concur is divisible, and when divided 
the motion to recede and concur with an amendment takes prece- 
dence over a motion to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that while originally the 
motion to recede and concur has precedence, yet after the ques- 
tion has been divided and the House has decided to recede, then 
the motion to recede and concur with an amendment has prefer- 
ence. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the House recede and concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
BLANTON) there were 126 ayes and 22 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and make that point of order, 

Mr. MONDELL. There is a quorum present; some gentlemen 
did not vote on either side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not sure and the Chair will 
count. [After counting.) Two hundred and thirty Members 
present, The ayes have it, and the motion is agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, to be placed in the rear of the 
Record, by inserting therein the legislative history of certain 
constitutional amendments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DEFINING CROP FAILURE IN PRODUCTION OF WHEAT, ETC. 


Mr, TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker’s 
table Senate Concurrent Resolution 38, respecting the defini- 
tion of crop failures in wheat, rye, and oats. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 38, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 38. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives reer bl’ 
That the President be requested to return to the Senate the b 
(S. 2023) defining the crop failure in the production of wheat, rye, 
or oats by those who borrowed money from the Government of the 
United States for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and 
for other purposes, to correct an error therein. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, at the time this resolution 
was under consideration the minority floor leader called my 
attention to what he believed was a mistake in the bill. The 
bill was sent to one department, which reported that that de- 
partment thought the bill was all right. It is now apparent 
that there will be a difference between the departments unless 
the error be corrected, and I ask that the resolution be 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to, 

USE OF PUBLIC PARKS, ETC., FOR SHRINE CONVENTION. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 418, 
authorizing the use of public parks, reservations, and other pub- 
lic spaces in the District of Columbia; and the use of tents, 
cots, hospital appliances, flags, and other decorations, property 
of the United States, by the Almas Temple, Washington, D. O., 
1923 Shrine Committee (Inc.), and for other purposes. 
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Pending that, I ask unanimous consent that general debate 
upon the resolution be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 418, and pending that asks unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the resolution be dispensed with. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consider- 
ation of House Joint Resolution 418, with Mr. Hicks in the 
chair, 

The Clerk proceeded to read the resolution. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that where it has been agreed in the House that general debate 
shall be dispensed with the bill is then read under the five- 
minute rule in the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House having ordered dispensing 
with general debate on the resolution, the Chair will instruct 
the Clerk to read the resolution for amendments under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy are 
authorized to loan to the said committee such ensigns, flags, decora- 
tions, etc., belonging to the United States (battle flags excepted) as are 
not then in use, and may be suitable and proper for decorations and 
other purposes, which may be spared without detriment to the public 


ce, such ensigns, flags, decorations, etc., to be used by the com- 
mittee under such regulations and restrictions as may be peenaa by 
the said Secretaries, or either of them: Provided, That the said com- 


mittee shall, within five days after the close of said session, return to 
the said Secretaries all such ensigns, flags, decorations, etc., thus 
loaned ; and said committee shall indemnify the United States for any 
loss or damage not necessarily incident to such use. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Has the Congress ever heretofore granted the 
use of bunting, flags, and the like to any private association 
for display purposes, as provided in this resolution? We 
have heretofore granted the use of tents for convention pur- 
poses outside of the District. This resolution is rather 
broad, permitting the Secretary of War to grant the use of 
flags and bunting, other than battle flags, ensigns, and deco- 
rations. The only liability upon the part of the host, the 
Almas Temple, is that they shall be liable for loss or damages 
not incidental to their use. Nearly everyone knows that when 
bunting and flags are used and rain comes they are not of 
much use thereafter, 

If the Government is in possession of bunting and flags, 
why should not this private association indemnify the Govern- 
ment for their use? 

Mr. FOCHT. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that there is full and ample provision made in the resolu- 
tion for replacement and indemnification. On page 8 in line 
4 the gentleman will find that the Shrine committee shall in- 
demnify the United States for any loss or damage to tents, 
and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. I am inquiring why this association should not 
be liable for the damage incident to the use of bunting and 
flags. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman mean the wear and 
tear? What kind of damage does the gentleman have in 
mind? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume that the War Department has 
possession of a considerable number of flags and bunting, 

Mr. FOCHT, Wes; stored away. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We all realize that when they are ex- 
posed to the elements they are of little use thereafter. 

Mr. FOCHT. Oh, no; it is the best thing in the world for 
them to be exposed, to get them out of storage, and have 
the moths shaken out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I challenge that statement, because the 
War Department in the preservation of its reserve stock does 
not have any loss by reason of moths. That is the case with 
woolens and all other clothing material. I know from ob- 
servation that when flags and bunting are used and rain 
comes they are of little use thereafter. This bill does not 
indemnify the Government for that loss. 

Mr. FOCHT. It clearly says that the Shrine committee 
shall indemnify the United States for any loss or damage to 


such tents. What kind of English does the gentleman want to 
convince him that they are held to liability? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us take section 3 and see whether I 
am talking by the card. Section 3 authorizes the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy to loan the said commitiee 
such ensigns, flags, decorations, and so forth, as are not then 
in use and may be suitable for the purpose, and then their re- 
sponsibility is described as follows: 


Provided, That the said committee shall, within five days after the 
close of d session, return to the said Secretaries all such ensigns, 
fi * * * and * +è shall indemnify the United States for 
any loss or damages not necessarily incident to their use. 


The pertinency of my inquiry from the start has been to 
inquire why you should not hold them liable for the damages 
that may result from the use of them in case of storm. When 
flags and bunting are used after a rain they are not of much 
further use. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Would it remove the objection of the gentle- 
man if we struck out the words “not necessarily incident to 
such use”? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on this first amendment I 
rise in opposition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in June—probably all the 
Members do not know—500,000 Shriner delegates from every 
part of the United States will be here in Washington in a con- 
dave. It is estimated that they will spend in Washington at 
least $100 apiece. That is $5,000,000 they will spend here. It 
is impossible to find hotel rooms or rooms in private homes for 
500,000 strangers here in this city in one body. It is estimated 
that probably 100,000 of them will camp down here in the 
tourist camp ground in their automobiles. It is estimated there 
will be at least 100,000 more who will be camping on the va- 
rious railroad sidetracks in Pullman cars, having their Pullman 
cars chartered for the trip. The other 300,000 will try to find 
rooms in hotels, boarding houses, and in private homes. Now, 
this resolution is merely to try to take care of them and fur- 
nish them with the ordinary courtesies that any city in the 
United States would arrange for such a splendid body of men. 
There is not one of them but who occupies the highest standing 
in the community from which he comes as a leading citizen, as 
a moral, upright man of responsibility in his community. My 
friend from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] knows that this is just as 
little as we can offer these men by this resolution. I do not 
think we ought to amend it. I do not think we ought to adopt 
the amendment which my friend from Wisconsin is trying to 
force out of my friend from Maryland. It is not necessary. 
Very naturally there is some little damage incident to the use 
of anything, but we ought not to place it upon the War Depart- 
ment to require the payment to this Government of some 
imaginary damage, and these men ought not to be held respon- 
sible for that when they come here to their Nation's Capital, 
and I hope the gentleman will not offer that amendment and 
that we adopt this resolution without amendment, just like it 
was brought in here. d 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally. rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

S. 4235. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Charlie Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red 
River between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla.: 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city; 

S. 4503. An act granting the consent of Congress to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys Creek 
at or near the city of Sparrows Point, Md. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 7583. An act for the relief of Henry Peters; 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske; 

H. R. 13760. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize. the construction of drawless bridges across a certain 
portion of the Charles River in the State of Massachusetts,” 
approved November 14, 1921; and : 

H. R. 369. An act for the relief of the owner of Old Do- 
minion Pier A. 
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The also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution: 


B. Res. 436. Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of Hon. Henry Z. OSBORNE, 
late a Representative from the State of 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
nore eee and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 


USE OF PUBLIC PARKS, ETC., FOR SHRINE CONVENTION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
are hereby authorized to loan to the said committee such tents, cam 
appliances, and other necessities, ital furniture and utensils of a 
descriptions, ambulances, horses, rs, stretchers, and Red Cross 
‘flags and poles belonging to the United States, as in their judgment 
may be spared at the time of the session: Provided, That the said 
Shrine committee shall indemnify the United States for any loss or 
damage to such tents, appliances, etc., as aforesaid, not necessarily 
incident to such use: And provided further, That the said committee 
shall give approved bond to do the same. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
where he gets authority to loan Red Cross flags and poles? 

Mr. FOCHT. The Government has furnished the Red Cross 
with these flags and poles. 

Mr. HULL. They belong to the Red Cross. 

Mr. FOCHT. No; they do not; the Government loaned them 
to the Red Cross. It has been generous with the Red Cross 
and with other institutions in order to inspire enthusiasm and 
patriotism and I am surprised there is any question about 
this matter at all. 

Mr. HULL. Well, I am not haggling at all. 

Mr. FOCHT. That is what this seems to be. 

Mr. HULL. But I simply want to inquire where the author- 
ity comes for loaning Red Cross flags by the Secretary of War? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will read the bill it says, 
“belonging to the United States.“ We are not loaning some- 
thing that does not belong to the United States. The gentle- 
man will find on line 2, page 3, it says, “ Red Cross flags and 
poles belonging to the United States.” So we are not trying 
to loan something the Government does not own. If it did not 
own them it could not loan them. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HULL. Certainly. 
Mr. BLANTON. When the Rock Island Arsenal visits Wash- 


ington we will extend the same courtesy to all its members. 

Mr. HULL. Well, I am not going to object to anything in 
this resolution, but, in my opinion, you are setting some very 
dangerous precedents here in regard to loaning Government 
property. The Committee on Military Affairs is continuously 
confronted with the same reasons for the loan of Government 
property which you are granting here. Now, If you are going 
to loan Government property on an occasion like this for the 
city of Washington, the question comes up, naturally, Why 
should you not do the same thing when Atlanta has something, 
or New Orleans has something, or San Francisco has something? 
land every one of you Congressmen will be asked by those cities 
‘to obtain the same as in this case. I call attention to the fact 
right here. You would not pass this resolution for any other 
city in the country, but you are passing it here for the city 
(of Washington. I am not going to object, but I call attention 
to the fact. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
line 6, page 3, the clause “not necessarily incident to such 
use.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment Dats Mr. Starrorp: Page 3. line 6, after the word “ afore- 
said,” strike the words not necessarily incident to such use.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
the chairman of the committee wishes to accept that amend- 
ment or not 

Mr. FOCHT. The author of the resolution is present and he 
can speak for himself, but I understand he does not want to 
accept any amendment whatever. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any harm in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 


Mr. BLANTON. You do not want to accept that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I should think it ill be- 
comes a member of the committee or any Member of the House 
to charge any Member of this House with “ haggling” when he 


Is seeking to protect the interest of the Government. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] is well within his rights in call- 
ing it to the attention of the Members of the House that this is 
the first time that we have ever authorized the use of equipage 
and flags and poles to any convention. The extent to which the 
Committee on Military Affairs has gone whenever it has been 
called upon to authorize the loan of these things from the War 
Department has been merely the utilization of tents. We have 
not even allowed the use of bedding and mattresses in the pos- 
session of the War Department. There is no difference between 
this function being held in the District of Columbia or out in 
San Francisco or any other part of the country where there are 
large stores of Army reserve supplies. We should at least pro- 
tect the interests of the Government when you are seeking to go 
to this extent and proposing to furnish everything, I might 
say—ambulances, drivers, and stretchers—and provide that if 
there is any damage incidental to the use of those things it 
should be repaired. 

Particularly do I direct the attention of the committee to the 
fact that when bunting and flags are concerned what right have 
we, although the Government has in its possession large quan- 
tities of flags and bunting, to allow those article to be used for 
this private demonstration without indemnification on the part 
of the persons who use it? We have never done it heretofore 
in the case of inaugurations. I know the spirit that animates 
Members here is to be liberal. I want to be liberal, but I think 
we should particularly safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. I think the gentleman is unduly exercised 
about this matter. There is no doubt but that there are coming 
to this city bodies of men such as never came here before. 
There are probably 100,000 people of the country coming to this 
town, representing every locality in the Union, and there is no 
reason why the Government should not loan these things to 
those men who are part of the whole people coming from all 
parts of the country. I have read this bill carefully; I knew 
something of it some time ago. I believe it should be passed 
just as it is without a change in it. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. You are seeking here to loan materials 
that we have never loaned to others under similar circum- 
stances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 
Mr. BLANTON. 

amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. I will yield some of it to 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, STAFFORD, I will yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in answer to the 
remark of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Hur], that there 
was no attempt on my part, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], to offer a rebuke to the gentleman 
from Iowa. What he says is absolutely correct. But a prece- 
dent was also set when we loaned the Liberty Bell to be sent 
across the continent to inspire the minds of the youth of the 
country. On that occasion we did not demand an indemnifica- 
tion for any injuries that might be entailed. Let us give con- 
sideration to each such precedent and determine it on its own 
merits. But allow me to say that this organization is well 
able to make good any indemnifying proposition that may be 
submitted to it. The author of the resolution is ready to accept 
any amendment intended to safeguard the property of the 
Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
question. 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to show my col- 
leagues the legal effect of the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp].. If you adopt his 
amendment you make it obligatory on the War Department to 
charge these Shriners for the value of the use of this property— 
the rental value. That is exactly what his amendment means, 
legally. You are to make them pay damages for the use of 
this property, not excluding the ordinary damage incidental 
to its use. Whenever you strike out this language, “ not neces- 


Oh, no. You can not move the previous 
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sarily incident to such use,” that the gentleman asks you to 
strike out, you require the War Department to charge them for 
something that Congress does not intend that they shall be 
charged for. The chairman of the District Committee, when it 
is in session over there in his office, absolutely controls the com- 
mittee, but he can not now speak for the committee in accepting 
this amendment. When he tells the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp] that he accepts it, he is speaking for one 
man, and one only. 

Mr. FOCHT. Who are you speaking for? 

Mr. BLANTON. For another man; and that other man has 
as much right to speak as the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
especially as the “ other man” will be here after the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania goes home. [Laughter.] 

Let me call attention to what this proposition embraces. Do 
you know that every one of these 500,000 citizens of the United 
States who are coming here in June, every one of them, is 
either a Knight Templar Mason or he is a Thirty-second Scot- 
tish Rite Mason? You gentlemen know what that means in a 
community. It is the result of having lived a life of morality, 
and sobriety, and good citizenship for years. It is the result 
of haying so conducted himself in his home community in such 
a way that he has the confidence and the respect of his home 
citizens. It is 500,000 of the leading citizens of this Nation 
who are coming here in June, and I do not think that we ought 
to place any such burden upon them or restrictions. around 
them. 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL. I want to say to the gentleman that there are 
nearly 50,000 Shriners coming from the Dominion of Canada. 

Mr. BLANTON. That just emphasizes the argument I am 
making. I do not want to take up any more time, because 
my friend from California [Mr. MacLarrerty] is just dying to 
say something, and I yield to him. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I have almost imagined, as I have been 
sitting here, that I was in the Scotch Parliament instead of 
the American Congress. I am surprised that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] says that the Shrine coming 
to Washington, the home city of this Nation, the city that 
belongs to the people of the United States of America, is the 
same as if they went to San Francisco or New Orleans, I 
will tell you that I was at San Francisco when the Imperial 
Council of the Shrine was held there last year, and the city of 
San Francisco gave them everything they possessed to make 
that show a success, We boasted in San Francisco that we 
had 84 temples, and 129 temples have registered as intending 
to come here. Now, for God’s sake, gentlemen, these men, when 
they come here, are to be the guests of our Nation. Let us 
put out the bunting, let us put out all the flags, let us make all 
the joy we can in this city. Every American ought once in his 
life to visit the city of Washington, the home of his National 
Government; and let us, if we can, strike every word out of 
the Recorp this morning that indicates that we have tried to 
deal with the Shriners in a close or parsimonious manner. 
Let us throw the door open and say, “Come in. You may be 
good Americans when you come, but when you go back you 
will be better Americans than you were before.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Seac. 4. That the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of War, is hereby authorized 
to mit the use of any or all public parks, reservations, or other 
publie spaces in the District of Columbia for use by said committee for 
parking automobiles, the temporary erection of tents for entertain- 
ments, hospitals, and other purposes; and said committee is hereby 
authorized to charge reasonable fees for entertainment and accommoda- 
tions on said parks, reservations, or other public spaces to aid in meet- 
ing the necessary expenses incident to the session. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the gentleman in charge of the 
bill what is the meaning of the provision in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8 
on page 4, that said committee is hereby authorized to charge 
reasonable fees for enteratinment and accommodations on said 
parks, reservations, or other public spaces to aid in meeting the 
necessary expenses incident to the session? As I understand 
it, that will permit the local committee here, who naturally 
will be anxious to recoup all the advances they have made for 
the purposes of getting this convention here, to charge fees for 
entertainments on publie property. Does not the gentleman 
think he ought to have somebody approve these fees besides the 
committee, that is selfishly interested in getting a large return? 
I do not suppose the committee would be moved by any other 
consideration than would move any local committee. It occurs 


to me that if you are going to give them the use of the public 
parks for the benefit of these men, somebody besides the com- 
mittee themselyes ought to have some say-so about the amount 
of the fees that are going to be charged for the entertainments 
and concessions on these grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. If the gentleman will allow me, while the 
charge made may be a little more than the actual expenses of 
caretaking, it is designed to protect the property that will be 
left there during the time the conclave is in session. The 
grounds must be policed and the property cared for in several 
different ways, and that expense has to be met. Let me call 
your attention to this fact: Last year at San Francisco the 
committee raised over $400,000 for the entertainment of this 
Imperial Council. They expended quite a bit over $300,000 and 
returned the remainder pro rata to the subscribers; but it cost 
them over $300,000 to carry on the Imperial Council. It may 
cost more than that here for the entertainment of the Imperial 
Council in Washington, because holding the conclave in the 
National Capital will attract people to the convention who 
possibly would not attend in any other city. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. It is a center of population, too. 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not get my point. 

Mr. IRELAND. I will get to it in a moment. They have 
not the money ; they can not call upon the residents of the 
District in the same way that they might in some other city, 
and they must have some slight means of raising funds. 

Mr. WINGO. From the selfish money-making standpoint, 
why is not the bringing of this great crowd here just as valu- 
able to the merchants of the city of Washington as it would be 
to the merchants of any other city of the same size? 

Mr. IRELAND. I presume that may be true in a degree, 
and that is the only point of selfishness that may enter into it 
in any way. I do not think the merchants of Washington are 
especially interested 

Mr. WINGO. I am not charging them with any undue 
selfishness. Do not let that impression be created. 

Mr. IRELAND. I understand that. 

Mr. WINGO. But here is the point which the gentleman 
does not seem to catch. I am willing to have them charge a 
reasonable fee. It is very proper to have a reasonable fee for 
the entertainment and accommodations furnished upon these 
public parks; but I think the gentlemen who are anxious to 
recoup what they pay out should not be permitted to deter- 
mine what the amount of the fee shall be, prejudiced as they 
are, as you and I would be, to charge what they think the 
public will stand in order to recoup what they pay out. The 
language of the bill provides that it is not simply to meet the 
expenses that the gentleman refers to but to meet the neces- 
Sary expenses incident to the session. 

Mr. IRELAND. Even so, the possibility of recoupment is 
so very remote they could not possibly receive in revenues any 
appreciable fraction of the amount necessary to be expended, — 

Mr. WINGO. What is the objection to having these fees 
approved by the commissioners? 

Mr. IRELAND. I do not know that there would be any 
serious objection to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. IRELAND. I am positive that Almas Temple would 
not in any way want to abuse any privilege accorded. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think Almas Temple would. 

Mr. IRELAND. They are the hosts. They do not want in 
any way to seem inhospitable to any of their guests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent that my time may 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. All the members of this committee that will 
have anything whatever to do with fixing the fees or making 
the charge will be Shriners in whom every one of these 500,000 
men who are coming here will have absolute confidence, and 
every one of them will approve of their action even before he 
knows what it is; they all have such confidence in them. 

We did this very same thing for the disabled ex-service men 
when they had a circus down near the depot; we gave them 
the free use of the lot for their circus. There will be certain 
Shriners’ entertainments, and it will be the Shriners who will 
pay, and they will pay whatever the committee charges readily 
and willingly. 
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Mr. WINGO. Gentlemen think that I am trying to attribute 
to these men elements that are not common to the human 
family. I am a thirty-second degree Mason myself, but that 
does not make me so altruistic that I might sit on a jury in 
which I had an interest in property rights that were involved. 
I do not know; the gentleman may be a good Shriner, but he is 
no better Mason than I am. The proposition is that somebody 
who has not a selfish interest ought to pass on the reasonable- 
ness of these fees. I have been on entertainment committees 
myself. I think it would be a better protection to the commit- 
tee if you had officials to approve the reasonableness of the fees. 

Mr. IRELAND. Let me give one instance of unselfishness. 
The Almas Temple has voted to devote every cent they have in 
the treasury to this matter. The Almas Temple when they get 
through will be absolutely broke, They voted every cent it 
possesses. 

Mr. WINGO. I have great confidence in the judgment of my 
friend. I am not going to offer an amendment, but I know the 
members of this temple and I know that they would thank the 
Lord if they had somebody to approve of these fees, so that 
they would not be cussed. ,There will not be, I fear, a State 
in the Union that you will not have some members kicking at 
the boys here when there ought to be some official to share the 
responsibility, 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FOOHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the joint resolution to the House with the 
recommendation that it be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the Chair, Mr. Hicxs, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under consideration 
House Joint Resolution 418 authorizing the use of public parks, 
reservations, and other public spaces in the District of Colum- 
bia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, 
and other decorations, property of the United States, by the 
Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider that vote 
and lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker; there is no neces- 
sity for it. 


BOARD OF AOCOUNTANCY FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 2531) to create a 
board of accountancy for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, and pending that I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be dispensed with. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us hear what the bill is. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to dispense with general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of S. 2531. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, with Mr. Hrcxs in the chair, 

r. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, WINGO. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
going to bring up the school teachers’ bill to-day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. We have a number of bills that we are to 
bring up first. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not intend to pass the 
school teachers’ bill to-day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would like to pass it if we can. 

Mr. WINGO. Is chere any hope of reaching it to-day? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I can not say; I am trying to expedite 
matters as much as possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that there is no chance in the world, because I believe that 


bill has been sandbagged. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the ues 
gentleman from Maryland? ; ee 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. HERRICK. I will withdraw that for the time being. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland IMr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, there ought to be no contro- 
versy about this bill. It does not appropriate a single dollar 
out of the Federal Treasury. It simply gives the certified 
public accountants the same protection that they enjoy in all 
48 States in the Union. It has the indorsement of the Ameri- 
can Society of Certified Public Accountants, and is presented 
here owing to the fact that there was no protection at the 
present time for those who have expended time and money 
in obtaining the technical education as a certified public ac- 
countant here in the District. 

An ii re has been issuing certificates here and certi- 
fying public accountants to anyone who would pay a fee of 
$15, and recently the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia issued an injunction enjoining the furnishing or issuing of 
such certificate. 

The expenses of the board here created are paid entirely 
out of the fees collected by them, and any remaining surplus 
is paid into the treasury of the District of Columbia. 

I do not know of any matter in controversy in the bill, and 
I will be glad to answer any questions in reference to it that 
I am able to answer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I remember reading about some voluntary 
board of accountancy here in the District being enjoined from 
furnishing certificates outside of the District. Can the gentle- 
man give any information as to whether a voluntary association 
here has been furnishing certificates to authorize the perform- 
ance of accountancy work in the States outside? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Each State regulates its reciprocal relation- 
ship with other States and with the District of Columbia as to 
accountancy. The testimony before our committee was that an 
association here calling itself a board had been issuing certifi- 
cates for certified public accountants upon the payment of a fee 
of $10, and we had before us a letter showing that in some cases 
they had issued certificates to persons who were not proficient 
in the art or profession of accountancy, with the proviso that 
those people should apply themselves and fit themselves, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had already received their cer- 
tificates. That association has been enjoined from issuing these 
certificates, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is very likely that that is the association 
whose practices were condemned outside of the District. People 
were seeking to use these certificates to permit them to work in 
other States. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] 
states that sults were brought in 10 other States to restrain the 
practices of this fake commission. 

Mr. ZIHI.MAN. That would not be possible if this bill be- 
comes a law. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. If I understand it, the District of Columbia is 
the only place in the United States that has no law regulating 
public accountants. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is correct. All of the 48 States of the 
Union have this protection for their certified public accountants. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there ought to be a board 
of accountancy. No man will deny the good policy of having 
a law which would require certain qualifications of men who 
act as public accountants. That is not the question that I now 
have in mind. The main question that I object to concerning 
this bill is that it will again delegate to others the power of 
Congress to fix salaries. 

We permit the people of the District of Columbia, 437,000 of 
them, to have no voice whatever in the management of their 
own public business. We do not let them select their com- 
missioners. We have their commissioners appointed for them. 
The commissioners. suit a few of the people, but the great mass 
of the people of the District they do not suit. We let the 
members of the school board, the board of education, be ap- 
pointed for the people, We do not let the people select their 
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own school board, but that board is selected under orders of 
Congress. 

That board pleases some of the people, but most of the peo- 
ple it does not please. So with the Board of Publie Utilities. 
We provide a method for their selection, concerning which the 
people of the District, whom they serve, have no voice whatever, 
That commission is selected under provisions authorized by 
Congress for the people, not by the people. The aetion of the 
Board of Public Utilities pleases a very few of the people 
of the District, but the most of the people of the District it 
does not please. 

Because I have contended for one thing concerning the Dis- 
trict I have been heralded publicly as the enemy of the Dis- 
trict. I am not the enemy of the District. I am as good a 
friend of this Nation’s Capital as any man in the House or 
any Member of Congress. There has just been one fundamen- 
tal proposition that I have contended for here on the floor of 
the House which has caused me to be placed in the category 
of those who are not in favor of the District, and that is 
fair taxation upon the people. I have contended here that 
$1.80 on the hundred which is charged the people of the Dis- 
trict is not fair taxation, when all of the balance of the ex- 
pense of their civic improvement and their civic government is 
paid for by the whole people of the United States. This Board 
of Accountancy that we are giving the people of the District is 
one of the so-called recompenses that we make to the District 
people for not giving them any voice in their government. It 
is another of the recompenses that we make to the people of 
the District when they are given this low rate of taxation. 
It is not a proper recompense, however, to the whole people. 
It does not recompense the people of the United States. 

If we will place anything like the taxation on the 437,000 
people who live here in the District that our own people at home 
pay, you will never find me opposing a single bill that is de- 
signed for the interest of the District. Is not that a reason- 
able proposition? Is there any excuse for not accepting that 
one proposition? Why should the people who live in the city 
of Washington—the most beautiful city in the world, and if 
not that the most beautiful in the United States—not pay 
something like the taxes our home people pay? Why should 
they get all of the civic benefits, eonveniences, and improve- 
ments here and pay only $1.80 on the hundred? That is the 
total tax they pay. That is a question that sooner or later 
will have to be answered here on the floor, of this House and 
in the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
per cent valuation, is it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is presumed to be based on a 100 per 
cent valuation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Two-thirds is the testimony, 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman is wrong about that, 
because I know what I am talking about. It is presumed to 
be based on a 100 per cent valuation, but it is not, when the 
property is rendered for taxation. Let me say to my friend 
that he probably noticed in the paper the other day, if he 
reads the papers as closely as I do, and I am sure that he 
does, that the property out here at 2400 Sixteenth Street, known 
to every Congressman—it is a kind of rendezvous for Congress- 
men and Senators—— 

Mr. WINGO. What? 

Mr. BLANTON. They understand down in Texas what ren- 
dezvous means, and I am sure they do in Arkansas—that 
property was reported sold the other day for $2,500,000, so 
we are informed by the public press. Of course, I do not 
know myself what it sold for, but the public press is our only 
means of finding out things in some instances. If the press 
deceives us, that is not our fault. The newspapers of Wash- 
ington—and it has not been denied—told us the other day 
that the property at 2400 Sixteenth Street sold for about 
$2,500,000. How much is it rendered for, for purposes of 
taxation? 

I have been told it was less than $1,100,000 that this property 
is rendered for taxation. Is that full value? I noticed the 
press reported a building sold to a merchant about three months 
ago, and I noted the purchase price of the sale, and I caused 
an inquiry to be made to find out what that property was ren- 
dered for taxation, and it was rendered for only 48 per cent of 
what it sold for. Now, the presumption is that it was rendered 
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at full value, but when you investigate you find that it is not. 
Go down and buy a home out here, one of these new homes on 
Irying Street, and pay $17,500 for it—that is what you will 
have to pay—and you go down here and see what that property 


is rendered for taxation, and you will find out that few of them 
are rendered fer taxes for as much as $12,000.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. f 

Mr. STEVENSON. That has not been my experience, I 
bought a home the first year I was here for $8,000, and they 
got it rated $7,900 for taxes, and that is pretty close. 

Mr. BLANTON. How long ago was that? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Nineteen hundred and eighteen. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman bought in 1918 for $8,000? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 
whens RANA And they are now rendering it for taxes at 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is rendered for taxation at $7,900. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is about right if you want to get a 
rate of about 50 per cent, because the property which the gen- 
tleman bought back in 1918 for $8,000 is probably worth $16,000 
now. Just take it all over the city, that is the fact; it has 
about doubled in price. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman wants to bvy it at that 
figure, I will be glad to make a trade. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not sell at $8,000, will he? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will sell mighty close to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much? We might make a deal. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Well, I am not going to say; but if the 
gentleman wants to buy it at $16,000, he can get it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But he will not sell at anything like the 
figure it is rendered for taxation? I am just making this 
point: That the people here pay on a tax of $1.30 per $100, and 
our constituents at home pay all the balance of their expenses. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I agree with the gentleman that the 
people here ought to pay equal taxes. I have a good deal more 
property elsewhere than here, but—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there a single man here who does not 
agree with that? I would like to see who does not. Now, wait 
just a minute. I want to clinch the nail here. There is not a 
man here who disagrees to that proposition, because no one has 
evidenced opposition, Then why do we not do it? We sit here 
day after day and year after year and let these 437,000 people 
in the District of Columbia continue to pay $1.80 for taxes, 
when people elsewhere, in every other city, are paying at least 
3 per cent, and because I think they also ought to pay a fair 
tax here I am heralded as an enemy to the people of this Dis« 
trict. My name is rarely mentioned in the newspapers here 
except in a derogatory way because I stand up and fight for 
something that is right and for something which ought to be 
done by Congress. 

Mr. STEVENSON. What I wanted to ask the gentleman and 
what has bothered me is, What is to be done with the enormous 
amount of Government property here that ought to be put on 
the tax books, which, if it paid taxes on the absolute value, it 
strikes me, we would not have to get anything out of the Treas- 
ury at all to run the District government at the present rate? 
What about that? 

Mr. BLANTON. This Government property has caused 
Washington to grow from a village to a city of 437,000, Mr, 
Cramton, the gentleman from Michigan, of whom I am a great 
admirer, because I have watched him here in his hard work, 
and I am a great admirer of any gentleman who works, has a 
bill here which he introduced the other day to change this 
fiscal relation and make the Government pay only $8,000,000 
toward the expenses of this city and the District people pay the 
balance of it. That is a step in the right direction, but it does 
not solve the question. 

It is not proper that the whole people of the United States 
should be made to pay $8,000,000 expenses for District people, 
whose total taxes aggregate only $1.30 on the $100. Why do we 
not wake up some day and stop this foolishness, and say that 
the people of the District of Columbia shall pay 3 per cent tax 
and the Government pay the balance? That is as little as we 
can do and do justice to the whole people of the United States, 
I wonder if there is a single city of 10,000 people or more in 
the United States whose total taxes—State, county, municipal, 
and school—is under 3 per cent all told, I do not think there 
is a city in the United States where the tax is under 3 per 
cent, total tax. Why do not we wake up and say that there 
shall be 3 per cent tax here? I will tell you why, and I want 
to be frank with my colleagues. Everyone is choosing the path 
of least resistance on this question. You are willing to sit down 
and say nothing. Are you afraid of the newspapers who con- 
demn me because I speak the facts? Are you afraid of that, or 
are you afraid of their putting cartoons in the paper about you? 
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That is the path of least resistance. Do you let that influence 
you? I am not afraid of it. I can stand it. The time is going 
to come when the people of the District, the big men who think, 
are going to go to these papers and say, You let Congressmen 
alone when they are honest and sincere, when they are speaking 
their convictions; you let them alone and not abuse them as 
you are doing. They have the right to speak their sentiments 
about the District. You are merely making enemies for the 
District instead of friends.” They have never made me an 
enemy, because I am broader minded than that. I can with- 
stand criticisms. I am not punishing the people of the District 
because of the way the newspapers treat me, but I stand up 
and fearlessly speak for what the whole people ought to get. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like the gentleman to enlighten the 
House as to why we can not get up the teachers’ pay bill; 
why we can not get it up to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not want to get me “in 
bad“ with the committee, does he? 

Mr. WINGO. No. I appreciate the amicable relations that 
exist between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] 
and the gentleman from Texas. But I would like to have some 
enlightenment as to when we shall be able to get the teachers’ 
pay bill up. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have so qualified and limited my remarks 
that I can still keep my feet under the table with the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and sit with him at the various con- 
ferences we have on District business. 

Mr. WINGO. How about what is on top of the table? 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. I will tell you what I believe. I believe 
my good friend from Pennsylvania has sandbagged that bill, 
and I will tell you why. In the form in which that bill was 
brought into the committee, it took splendid care of the ad- 
ministrative officers of the school board. It raised their sal- 
aries to the limit, and the blue sky was the limit. The statutory 
salary of the president of that board is now $5,000. He had 
the Committee on Appropriations raise it to $6,000, but they 
did it without authority of law. His authorized statutory 
salary, I say, is only $5,000. When he prepared that teachers’ 
pay bill he put his salary at $10,000, $2,500 more than a Sen- 
ator at the other end of the Capitol gets, and the other adminis- 
trative officers were all taken care of in the same proportion. 
Then I whittled on it in the committee, but succeeded in re- 
ducing it only to $7,500. When you came to the teaching 
teacher, the scientific teacher that actually teaches the chil- 
dren, the one who does the real work, the one who really forms 
the backbone of the educational system, you will find they were 
not properly taken care of at all, and if it had not been for the 
motions of my friend from Maryland [Mr. Zratman], seconded 
by myself, some of them would still be not properly taken care 
of. But Mr. ZInL MA, backed up by some of the rest of us on 
the committee, took care of those teaching teachers, and be- 
cause the teachers asked us to do that they made these adminis- 
trative officers mad, and to punish those teachers they said, 
“You let us run these legislative affairs. Keep your hands out. 
Now you have spoiled the broth, and the bill won't pass.” 
If it had not been for the action taken by the teachers them- 
selves, they would not have gotten any proper raises at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Are you in favor of the union? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of these teachers, and ap- 
prove of them coming to Congress for proper redress of their 
rights. So we took care of those teachers in the bill. We seem 
to have made those administrative officers mad. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman does an injustice to the 
chairman of the committee. The bill has been on the calendar 
since the 9th day of August. We hope to reach that bill, But 
as to this bill which is pending now, about which there is no 
controversy, the gentleman by his objection has thrown it into 
general debate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman tell me how long the 
teachers bill has been before Congress? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It has been on the calendar ever since last 
August. 

Mr. BLANTON. But for about three years it has been a 
mooted question before Congress, and we did not hear of this 
accountancy bill until just a short time ago. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It has been on the calendar since last 
August. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Did we not hold hearings in our committee 
only a short time ago? 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Minnesota can Coue 
Some gentlemen, but he can not Coue me. [Laughter. ] 

I will agree to quit the floor now if the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania will promise to take up the school bill next. 

D Aea have it here. 

r. BLAN J. Is the gentleman going to take it up to-day? 

Mr. FOCHT. If you will get through talking or Pk talk 155 
the question pending and help get some of these bills out of the 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many bills are ahead of it? 

Mr..FOCHT. Three. 

Mr. BLANTON. Tie gentleman says “three.” The gentle- 
man knows he can not pass those three bills to-day. 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to ask the gentleman this question : 
Will you vote for this school bill? And if you will, when did 
you change your mind from what you said to me? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am for the school bill, with a few minor 
changes. I am for every single feature of it that raises the 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. FOCHT. You are not for it except you want a teachers’ 
bill in which the people of the District of Columbia will pay the 
whole expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. That should be done. I am for the teach- 
ers part of it, too. 

I am for the teachers’ raises in the bill. I am against the 
administrative raises in it. 

But let me get back to the bill under consideration. In this 
accountancy bill we are providing that the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia may fix the remuneration that this 
board of accountancy shall receive out of the fees that they 
charge. That is an improper delegation of authority from 
Congress to the commissioners, the delegation of a power that 
Congress itself ought to exercise. I am not going to vote to 
delegate the power of Congress to fix salaries to any commis- 
sion any more as long as I am here on the floor of this House. 
I am going to meet by my vote the responsibility that is upon 
my shoulders as a Representative of the people in Congress, and 
when these salaries are fixed they should be fixed by our votes 
here and not by the vote of a delegated authority, Why should 
we not fix these salaries ourselves? Why should we leave that 
matter indeterminate? Why should we leave that matter un- 
decided and open? Why should we let the commissioners do 
in the future something that we ought to do in this bill our- 
selves? I am not in favor of it. I am in favor of fixing now 
the remuneration that this board of accountancy shall receive 
and not leave it to the commissioners to decide in the future. 
If the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fochr] will change 
that feature, if he will fix the reasonable remuneration so that 
we as Members of Congress will know what we are doing, 
then I will vote for this bill. Otherwise I am going to vote 
against it. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. HAMMER. Does not the gentleman think we could pass 
this accountancy bill in five minutes if we would stop debating 
it? - 

Mr. BLANTON. There are a few other things I want to tell 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMMER. It seems to me there is no necessity of 
debating all these questions of taxation and other things in 
the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and six Members 
are present, a quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. That for the Roa of this act a public accountant is hereby 
defined as a person skilled in the knowledge and science of accounting, 
who holds himself out to the public as a practicing accountant for com- 
pensation, and who maintains an office for the transaction of business 
as such, whose time during the regular business hours of the day is de- 
yoted to the practice of accounting as a professional public accountant, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Is it necessary for an accountant in the District of Co- 
lumbia to maintain an office for the transaction of business, as 
this section provides? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The section provides— 
for the purpose of this act a public accountant Is hereby defined as a 

erson skilled in the knowledge and science of accounting, who holds 
Rimselt out. to the public as a practicing accountant for compensation, 
and who maintains an office for the transaction of business as such, 
whose time during the regular business hours of the day is devoted to 
the practice of accounting as a professional public accountant. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Later in the act it defines those who do not 
maintain an office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that the qualifications for ac- 
countancy were mental, and not physical. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think the gentleman is correct in that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When I read this section some months ago 
I thought it was rather strange that you should require a per- 
son in order to be considered a public accountant to maintain 
an office for the transaction of business as such. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Anyone who comes here and who has not 
an office, who comes here to do some particular piece of work, 
will have a certificate as a certified public accountant from his 
own State. This is merely to license accountants in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr, STAFFORD. What is the necessity of requiring that 
he maintain an office for the transaction of business? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Where do you want him to do business—on 
the street corner? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; that is not necessary. A man 
may be a professional man without having an office. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It provides later in the bill for certifying 
men who are employed by other firms. It is the common lan- 
guage used in all these cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That the board of accountancy shall not grant a certificate as 
a certified publie accountant to any person other than (a) a citizen 
of the United States, one who has duly declared his or her intention 
of becoming such citizen, who is over t age of 21 yearn; and (b) of 

ood moral character; (e) who is a graduate of a high school with a 
‘our years’ course or had an equivalent education; and (d) who 
has received a diploma from some recognized school of accountancy and 
has bad one year’s experience in the employment of a practicing certified 
public accountant, or has had three years’ experience in the employ of a 
practicing certified public accountant; and (e) except under the provi- 
sions of section 6 of this act, who shall have successfully ed exami- 
nations in the theory and practice of general accounting, in commercial 
law as affecting accountancy, and in such other related subjects as the 
board may deem advisable: Provided, That the board of accountancy 
may waiye the provision for accounting experience as set forth in 
clause (d) above, and in lieu thereof may hold in abeyance a certificate 
to any person who shall otherwise have qualified until such time as the 
applicant can prove to have served two years in the employ of a prac- 
the ng certified public accountant: Provided further, That the board 
may waive the requirement for service in the employ of a practicing 
certified public accountant, as set forth in clause (d) above, in the 
case of any person who has had not less than five years’ actual and 
continuous experience in satina the books and accounts of other per- 
sons in three or more distinct lines of commercial business, but noth- 
ing contained in this act sball be construed as granting any power to 
wave any provision of this act other than as set forth herein, nor 
shall any such waiver be granted except by the unanimous vote of 
the me rs of the board. 


With the following committee amendment: 

On page 8, line 15, after the word “education” insert “or who, 
in the opinion of the board, has had sufficient commercial experience in 
accounting.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the board of accountancy shall charge for the ex- 


aminations, together with certificates to successful applicants, pro- 
vided for in this act, a fee of $25. This fee shall be payable b 


applicant at the time of making bis or her initial application. Shona 
uent exami- 


$10 
the 


e applicant fail to pass the required examination, su 
nations will be given the same applicant for an additional fee of 
for each examination. From the fees collected under this act 
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board shall pay all expenses incident to the examinations, the expenses 
of issuing certificates, and traveling expenses of the members of the 
board while performing their duties under this act; and if any sur- 
poe remain on the 30th day of June of each year the members of the 
oard shall be paid therefrom such reasonable compensation as the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia may determine: Provided, 
That no expenses incurred under this act shall A a charge against the 
funds of the United States nor the District of Columbia. he board 
shall annually report the number of certificates issued and the receipts 
and expenses under this act during each fiscal year to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 6, line 28, after the word “ compensation,” insert “for actual 
time employed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


P 6, line 25, after the word “determine,” insert “and the re- 
maining surplus, if any, shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that as amended the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill S. 2531 had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in gross. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. HERRICK. I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regrets to say that it is too late. 
The Chair has declared that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Andrew, Mass. Dunn Kreider Rogers 
Ansorge Dyer Lampert Rose 
Atkeson Edmonds Langley Rosenbloom 
Bacharach Fairfield Lec, N. Y. Rossdale 
Bankhead Fenn Luce Ryan 
Barkley Fess Luhring Sanders, Ind. 
Beck Fish McClintie n 
Beedy Fitzgerald fe Scott, Mich. 
Benham Frear McFadden Scott, Tenn, 
Bird Freeman McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
Black Funk McLaughlin, Pa. Sisson 
Bland, Ind. Gallivan Martin Slem 
Bond Garner Mead Smith, Mich, 
Bowers Gilbert Michaelson Smithwick 
Brand Goldsborough Mills Steenerson 
Brennan Gould Montague Stevenson 
Britten Graham, Pa. Moore, Va Stiness 
Brooks, III. Greene, Vt. Morgan Stoll 
Brooks, Pa Griffin Morin Strong, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Tex. Mott van 
Buchanan Hawes Mudd e 
Burdick Hayden Murphy Taylor, Ark. 
Burke Hays Nelson, J, M. Taylor, Colo. 
Burton Henry Newton, Mo, Taylor, N. J. 
Byrnes, S. C. Himes O'Brien Thomas 

le Hogan Oliver Thorpe 
Campbell, Kaus. Huck Olpp Tilson 
Cantrill Hukriede Overstreet Timberlake 
Carew Husted Paige Tincher 
Chandler, Okla. Hutchinson Park, Ga. Treadway 
Chindblom Jefteris, Nebr. Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Clague Jeffers, A Patterson, Mo. Volk 
Classon Jones, Pa Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. L. 
Clouse Kahn Perlman Ward. N. C. 
Cockran Kearns Petersen Wa son 
Coda Keller Porter Watson 
Cole, Ohio 3 Kelley, Mich. Purnell Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Copley Kennedy Reber ise 
Crowther Kiess Reed, N. ¥ Wood, Ind, 
Cullen Kindred Reed, W. Va Woods, Va, 
Dale ing Riddick yant 
Davis, Minn. Kirkpatrick Riordan Yates 
Dominiek Kitchin Robertson 
Drane Kleczka Robsion 
Dunbar Knight Rodenberg 
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The SPEAKER. Two hundred and forty-six Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
BILLS BREVORTED FROM COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of bills reported from the District of 
Columbia Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of bills 
reported by the District of Columbia Committee. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

EQUALIZE PENSIONS OF RETIRED POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3169), to 
equalize pensions of retired policemen and firemen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks for 
recognition, Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

„ That on and after the passage of this act all 
5 upon. praan ion rolls of the police oA fire Gepextnente of 
the District of Columbia who were granted relief in accordance with 
laws enacted prior to December 5, 1919, shall receive such relief as is 
allowable under existi law, and all persons now or hereafter receiv- 
ing relief from the policemen and firemen's relief fund shall also be 
entitled to all pension benefits resulting from any increase in pay that 
has or may hereafter be granted by Congress: Provided, That no 
arrears of pension shall be granted for any porod rior to an applica- 
tion for an increase in pension under the provisions of this act: 
Provided further, That any widow entitled to relief from the policemen 
and flremen's relief fund may hereafter receive not more than $60 per 
mondi 2. That all acts and parts of acts to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with this act arè hereby repealed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

The committee informally rose; and Mr. Mappen having taken 
the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief 
Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res, 440. Joint resolution to satisfy the award rendered 
against the United States by the arbitral tribunal established 
under the special agreement concluded June 30, 1921, between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House to Senate amendment No. 26 to 
the bill (H. R. 18926) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes. 

EQUALIZE PENSIONS OF RETIRED POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take time on 
a bill of this character, but I do not want the Members of the 
House to vote without full knowledge of the real contents and 
purpose of this bill. In 1916 a law was passed retiring firemen 
and policemen of the District of Columbia. A fund was created 
to which the Government contributed liberally, and 11 per 
cent of the salary of these employees was converted into the 
fund. In 1919 the pay of the police and firemen in Washing- 
ton was materially increased. The men who had been retired 
under the old pension act—50 per cent of their salary—were 
entirely satisfied with the conditions, but became dissatisfied 
immediately on the increase of salary of those who took their 
places, because those in the department now are retired on one- 
half of the salaries which were increased in 1919. Now, this 
bill seeks to equalize the pensions of these two classes of em- 


ployees. It is absolutely wrong to my mind, because it is retro- 
active in its character. It would be just as reasonable for the 
members of the Washington police and fire departments who 
were retired previous to the establishment of any pension legis- 
lation whatever to come here and ask that they, too, be granted 
the privileges of retirement under the present retirement bill. 
If the pay of those at present employed in these two capacities 
in the city of Washington should again be raised 10 years from 
now, all the men who shall have joined the ranks of the pen- 
sioners would come forward with this as a precedent to ask 
that they, too, be retired under the new pension bill. 

It is practically a retroactive increase of salary for those 
who were in the departments from 1916 to 1919 and have been 
retired on a pension. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report does not state at what age 
members of the police and fire departments are mandatorily 
retired. It states that under the existing law if they have 
reached the age of 55 years and have had not less than 25 years 
of service and are incapacitated, or have become permanently 
disabled so as to incapacitate them from further performance 
of duty, they are retired. What is the age at which they are 
retired compulsorily even though they are still fit to perform 
the duties of the respective services? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I can not tell the gentleman. I do not 
know that there is compulsory retirement. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
I think I can give the information. They can be retired at the 
age of 60, after 25 years of seryice, at the discretion of the 
commissioners; but if in the discretion of the commissioners 
they are fitted to perform the duties of a policeman or fireman, 
they can be continued under existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD, What is the average age of retirement of 
the policemen and firemen at the time they sever their connec- 
tion with the service? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is pretty hard to answer, because many 
of these men are retired because of disability incurred in the 
service; so that the average age would not indicate anything. 
If a man is permanently Injured as a fireman or a policeman 
he is retired, regardless of his age. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, he is retired if he re- 
ceives an injury in the performance of his duties; but If he has 
reached the age of 55 years and has had 25 years of service, 
and is then incapacitated, he is retired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was trying to ascertain, because this is 
a matter which has been before the House off and on for many 
years past. I want to know whether the rule is that they 
are retired when they reach the age of 55 years? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; that is not the rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the rule as to whether they are 
retired as a matter of course when they reach 60? 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. They are not retired at the age of 60 unless 
they make a regular application and on examination the board 
of surgeons determines that the fireman or the policeman is no 
longer fitted for active duty. Many of the men in the service 
are past the age of 60 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
any information as to the condition of this fund at the present 
time? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I think there is a sufficient amount in 
the fund to meet all of the demands on it for some time to 
come. But I want the members of the committee to give me 
their attention for just a moment. This retirement business 
has resulted in a very, very bad condition of affairs in the 
Goyernment service. A man is retired upon application, and 
usually that is in control of some board which can find some 
excuse for retirement. He is retired at the age of 55 or 60 
years. Does he retire on his pension? No. He goes out and 
gets another job from somebody else. He can afford to work 
cheaper than the ordinary individual, because he is drawing, 
in addition to what the job may pay, 50 per cent of a pretty 
good salary. I have had it brought to my attention only re- 
cently where a man in the customs seryice who had been re- 
tired from another branch of the Government service on a 
pension of $1,300 a year is now drawing from the Government 
$2,400 a year in addition to his pension. 

As you visit various banks you find a watchman or mes- 
senger, or perhaps you may call him a sort of host, and you 
will find that nine times out of ten men occupying that position 
are retired Government employees holding down this extra job. 
Of course that has nothing to do with this bill, except that the 
more you increase pensions the more injustice is done to the 
man in the street, the ordinary, everyday average citizen, the 
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carpenter, the bricklayer, the minister, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the stenographers, typewriters, and the laborer in hundreds 
of trades and occupations who work for a living, and when 
they become 55 or 60 years of age they have to look out for 
themselves, with the little they have saved, and in addition 
pay taxes to take care of these pensioners. That is unjust, 
and unless Congress is ready to adopt an old-age pension 
scheme, and commit itself to a general pension for all citizens, 
we should pass legislation regarding special pensions with a 
great deal of care. 

It has become a custom to pension public employees, but 
that does not make it right. These favored individuals who 
are retired with pay have had steady jobs; they have received 
their pay regularly; they have had 80 days’ vacation, and if 
they are sick they are paid for the time that they lose. They 
are pensioned at 50, 55, or 60 years of age, when 90 per cent of 


our people have to retire at that age or perhaps a little older’ 


and pay, in addition to their own expenses, a contribution for 
these pensions. It is not right, after we make a law once, 
very liberal in its provisions, that because somebody else sub- 
sequently gets a little more salary -for those already retired 
to come before Congress and state that they ought to have an 
increase in their pension. Of course many of them are not 
retired because they want to be, but because they have been 
injured in the service. They have my sympathy, but undoubt- 
edly they have enough to take care of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
what the 50 per cent is that they are now receiving? I refer 
to those retired before we increased the salary. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The salary, as I understand, and I may 
rot have the figures right, before they were retired was $1,800 
year, and the increase has been to $2,400. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh! I question very much whether patrol- 
men or firemen received $1,800 a year at the time of their re- 
tirement. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There is not a man who receives more than 
$65 a month, and many of them receive as low as $12.50 a 
month—those who would be benefited by the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How can they receive so low an amount 
as $12.50 a month? That certainly is not 50 per cent of the 
pay they received at the time of retirement. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will give you the names as given to me. 
A. M. Carter, who is a fire pensioner. He receives $12.50 a 
month, I am advised by the District auditor's office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, they receive 50 per cent 
of the pay at the time of retirement? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is right. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Is there any fireman employed in the 
District of Columbia at a salary of $300 or $400 a year? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The figures are furnished me and the men 
named and the rate received 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is part of the relief fund. That 
is, there will be so much for partial disability, and they are 
allowed so much for sickness. That is not a pension they are 
receiving. I think the lowest pension is about $900 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am trying to find out what is the differ- 
ence in the rate of pay per year they are now receiving and 
what they will receive under this bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am trying 

Mr. UNDERHILL. As to the accuracy of the statement fur- 
nished by the gentleman from Maryland 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Many of these men are retired on salaries 
of $100 à month. The present rate, running from $120 a month 
and the higher rates of captain and other officers, firemen and 
policemen—does the gentleman want me to read the individual 
cases? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I would like to know what the salary 
of a patrolman was before the increase is made? Of course, 
the retirement would be had at 50 per cent. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Generally the pay has been about $100 a 
month, compared with $120 and $130 now. That is the prepon- 
derance of salary received by those men who retire. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Just one more word, and I will finish. 
Another one of the injustices has been just touched upon by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. Take the case of a patrolman who, 
we will say, gets a salary of $1,200 a year—$100 a month. He 
is retired on half salary, or on $50 a month; and a captain 
who gets, instead of $1,200 a year, $3,600 a year. He is retired 
on half of his salary—a pension of $1,800 a year, or $600 more 
than his fellow worker received as salary. It costs the patrol- 
man just as much to live as it does the captain, and he does 
not have the advantage of having a high salary to put aside 
something for his old age, 
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If we are going to establish a pension system, let us put all on 
the same basis and have the maximum which they will be en- 
titled to at retirement, $600, $700, $1,000, or $2,000. Let us have 
a limit as to what they shall receive and let all retire at the 
same amount. It is not just or fair that we should make fish of 
one and fowl of another. Because the chief of the fire depart- 
ment gets $6,000 a year, we retire him on $3,000, whereas a fire- 
man who takes all the risks or most of the risks—and I do not 
reflect upon the chief—is retired at $600 a year. I think this 
bill is a step in the wrong direction, and we ought to leave the 
law as it is until we are ready to amend it so as to meet all 
cases. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in my 
own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman yielded to the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for recognition in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Massachusetts 
concluded his remarks? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I reserve the remainder of my time. 
is The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 

exas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take up 
but 5 or*10 minutes to make the observation that we have not 
done enough for the policemen and firemen of the District. I 
think this committee, of which I am an humble member, has 
been a little careless about them. I can criticize, as I am a 
member of that committee. I do not think the committee has 
done enough for them. 

However, if I could pass it, I would have an amendment placed 
on this bill to make all the expenses of this matter come wholly 
out of the revenues of the District, but that is a subject which 
in properly remedying we have got to work out a complete re- 
organization of the whole fiscal relations not only on this ques- 
tion but on many others, so I am going to wait for the reorgani- 
zation plan on that subject, and therefore I will not offer such 
an amendment to this bill, 

I want to tell the gentleman from Oklahoma something and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson]. I want to sub- 
mit something about policemen and firemen in the District, 
Now, the policemen down here at the White House, and we have 
a number of them, and the ones in the grounds and the police- 
men in the Capitol—does the gentleman want some time? 

Mr. HERRICK. Not now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then will he please defer his present con- 
ference. The policemen in the White House grounds and the 
ones in the Capitol and the policemen of the House Office Build- 
ing are all furnished with all of their equipment and all of their 
uniforms, and they should be so furnished in addition to the 
salary. That is nothing but right and proper, but when we come 
to the policemen and firemen of the District of Columbia I want 
to call attention to what is done for them. Congress took away 
from them what they considered a valuable right. Congress by 
law said, “You must withdraw from organizations affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor.” We made every fire- 
man and policeman withdraw from those organizations and they 
now have nobody here to represent them unless we protect them 
ourselves. They have no representation here at court; they 
have no friend to appear for them in court; and therefore we 
ought to be fair to them in every way; we ought to be fair to 
them, more just than ever when we have taken such a right 
away from them. 

Now, what do we do to them? We do not give them their 
equipment, We do not give them their uniforms. We furnish 
them with motor cycles, it is true. We furnish them with 
little 88-caliber pistols to cope with the thugs of the country, 
to cope with the worst lawbreakers in the world, that center 
here in the Nation’s Capital; the lawbreakers who are armed 
with 45's, that shoot farther and straighter than any other pis- 
tol you can get. They must cope with them with a little 38. 
The lawbreakers have found that out, and you can see in every 
pistol duel that occurs here in Washington that the policeman 
is at a disadvantage. 

Why do we not give them their uniforms? We ought to do it. 
Why do we not give them their equipment? We ought to do it, 
Every time a policeman in Washington has to arrest a law- 
breaker he must appear in court against him, if the arrest 
amounts to anything. It takes evidence to convict that law- 
breaker. The policeman serves his full time on his beat, on 
duty, and then he has to go down and put in two or three or 
four or five extra hours a day, waiting around the court as a 
witness to help conyict lawbreakers. Do not you think that is 
arduous on him? That is the hardest work a man ever did, 
hanging around a courthouse as a witness. 
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I contend that in addition to furnishing these policemen 
with their equipment and with their uniform, we ought to 
permit them to have extra pay when they serve extra time at 
courthouses as witnesses, It is nothing but right. It is Just; it 
is proper. 

Let me tell you another thing that we are derelict in. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What has that got to do with the man 
who has retired? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was using this as an occasion for mak- 
ing these pertinent observations. I am for these District 
police and firemen. 

I will tell you another thing that we have been a little derelict 
in. Why do we not give the policemen and firemen a day off 
each week in lieu of Sunday? We give it to every other em- 


ployee in this Nation. Why should they not get it? They are 


entitled to it. We do not give it to them. We ought to do it. 
I am in favor of giving every man one day off per week in 
lieu of Sunday. Give him Sunday if possible; but we can not 
give them all Sunday, and I will tell yon why. Some of them 
have to work on Sunday; some of them haye to be there, ready 
for the fire call; some of them have to be on their beats to 
protect us against lawbreakers on Sunday. But when they 
have to work Sundays they ought to have a day off each week 
in lieu of Sunday. 

I want my friends in this House to so importune the chair- 
man of the District Committee and other members of the Dis- 
trict Committee that they will take action on such legislation. 
I have just such a bill pending now before the District Com- 
mittee, a bill which gives them their uniform and equipment, 
and gives them a day off in lieu of Sunday, and gives them 
pay for the time they put in as witnesses in court over their 
regular time. Why should it not pass? Help me to get it 
passed for the policemen and firemen of the city, who have 
no union friend here to plead for them, because the friend 
they had was taken away by the fiat of Congress. Let us 
do justice to them, 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, and I yield 
to the gentleman from New York IMr. Lonpon] 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to take up 


much of the time of the committee, as the teachers’ bill is to f- 


come up this afternoon. The only reason I take the floor is that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER] objected a few 
days ago to a unanimous-consent request of mine to incorporate 
in the Reconrp the appeal made to the Congress of the United 
States in behalf of the 12,000,000 trade-unionists of Germany. 

It is rather significant that, in spite of all the disappointments 
of the Versailles treaty, the great masses of the common people 
of Germany should still have faith in America. 

There was a time in the history of Congress when petitions 
were read from the floor and formed the subjeet of discussion. 
That was so in the early history of Congress. 

I have inquired personally and informally of the Speaker of 
the House whether he had received officially the appeal. I made 
that inquiry about a week ago, several days after the Associated 
Press had reported this incident, this appeal; the Speaker in- 
formed me that he had received no official notice. I understand 
that even if the Speaker would receive a copy of such an appeal 
he would probably refer it to the Secretary of State, and that 
Congress would obtain a copy of it only after the Secretary of 
State would transmit it. The appeal is brief, and I suppose 
most of you have read it in the press. 

T now ask unanimous consent to incorporate this brief appeal 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to include as a part of his remarks the docu- 
ment referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. I presented the question of the Ruhr inva- 
sion to this Congress on the 20th of last month, and I expect to 
take it up again. I will not take any more time of the House 
‘at this juncture, as this is probably the last District of Co- 
lumbia day of this Congress. I shall incorporate the appeal as 
it appeared in the press. 

Following is the document referred to: 

To the United States Senate and House of Representatives: 


The undersigned federations of Iabor unions, representing 12,000,000 
members, who with their families constitute more than if of Ger- 
many's population, again affirm that because of America’s positive 
Promise that right and justice shall prevail they substituted democ- 
racy for autocracy, submitted to complete disarmament, and ve an 
unqualified expression of to work for peace and ER 
tional reconciliation. 


The German loves the pursuit of peaceful fessions, but he ts 
equally opposed to being made a slave eee or to have the com- 
ing generations of his fellow citizens committed to a system of eco- 
nomic bondage. The Ruhr occupation and the Versailles treaty, how- 
ever, make such a condition of servitude inevitable. They perma- 
nently destroy Germany and European economics and threaten unem- 
a for millions of German workers. 

impartial but authoritative survey of the situation will readily 
fact 8 will in addition be ani a 3 — 65 ae 
peace men women—young and o are forcibly n 
evicted from their homes and deported mereby because they have * —. 
to become traitors to their country. 

We have been reduced to a nation which is chronically hungry; our 
infants are ayes in paper instead of swaddling clothes, while our 
women and children are succumbing to physical mi: 5 

This appeal is not an attempt to induce the United States to take an 
attitude in favor of one or other of the op g parties. It is 
an appeal to the traditional American honor and appreciation of fair 
play. America, we are sure, did not enter the war for the purpose 
of annihilating the German e. American honor asserted at this 
time can save Europe and world from inevitable disaster. 


Mr. LONDON. The appeal carries the signatures of the 
chairmen of the executive boards of the General Federation of 
Trade-Unions, the Federation of Christian Labor Unions, the 
League of Clerical Employees, and the Independent Federa- 
tion of Liberal Trades-Uriions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has 48 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey], and 43 minutes to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. ZrHiMan]; the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi first. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] made a statement a while ago that I think he ought 
to explain. I think it ought to go straight in the Recorp. He 
said, “the worst robbers in the world gather here in the Capi- 
tal.“ I would like him to explain whether he meant the Capital 
City or the Capitol Building. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not include the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, so he need not be uneasy. g 

Mr. LOWREY. I feel inclined to tell here a thing that hap- 
pened. I hate to go into a gentleman’s family affairs; but it 
got into the newspapers. It happened in the home of my 
friend the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. I do not be- 
Neve he is here. Recently during the night his wife, Mrs. 
Jones, whispered to him in excitement that there were thieves 
in the house. He remonstrated with her and insisted that she 
ought not to make that kind of a charge against the House; 
that he was sure that proportionately there were more thieves 
in the Senate than there were in the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GERNERD. What Mr. Jones does the gentleman refer 
to as being married? 

Mr. LOWREY. My frfend from Texas, Mr. MABVIN JONES. 

Mr. GERNERD. I did not even know he was married. 

Mr. LOWREY. I have known him longer than the gentle- 
man has; and he ought to have been married a long time 
ago, though it may not be his fault. 

Mr. GERNERD. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. LOWREY. I was living in his town the first time 
he ran for Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Mississippi was 
speaking about his first marriage. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Which marriage is the gentleman speak- 
ing about now? 

Mr. LOWREY. Do not spoil my story. Mr. Chairman, 
there are more good speeches ruined on this floor by fool 
questions than in any other way. [Langhter.] If the gen- 
tleman will just let me alone I will make a good speech. 

Mr. HAMMER, The gentleman always makes a good 
speech, anyway. 

Mr. LOWREY. I was going to say that my friend remon- 
strated with Mrs. Jones and said that there were proportion- 
ately more thieves in the Senate than there were in the 
House, and that she ought not to make that kind of a charge 
against the House. Then he insisted further that if they 
were in the House the most of them were on the Republican 
side, and the Republicans were not to be blamed for failure 
to turn them out, beeause they have to keep a quorum. 
[Laughter.] Now here comes the other gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Branton] and asserts on the floor that the worst rob- 
bers in the Nation gather in the Capital. I do not know 
whether he means in the Capital City or the Capitol Building. 
But that much by way of correction of these insinuations. 

What I wanted to speak on especially is the principle herein 
involved. I am sure that we are walking a very dangerous 
road in the way we are increasing the number of retirements 
on pay and the amount of the retirement pay; and I want to 


utter my protest. It seems to me that there is no good 
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reason to suppose that when a man has received a fairly 
good job at the hands of the city government or the National 
Government or the State government and has received the pay 
for years, he should then at a certain age be retired on half 
pay or part pay, when the very men who have wanted his 
job badly for all those years and have taken jobs at less pay 
and other men who have not made half the money that he has 
been making for those years should be required to pay taxes 
to keep him on half pay and then let him accept a job 
somewhere else and receive a salary for that and get his half 
pay at the hands of the taxpayers besides. 

Mr. SPROUL. Does not the gentleman know that all these 
policemen and firemen are assessed for this insurance fund? 

Mr. LOWREY. I know they are assessed 14 per cent. I am 
willing for a man in any official position to be paid out of his 
own assessments, if he wishes to do that; but I am discussing 
the practice so constantly followed which comes out in the mat- 
ter of bonuses and pensions to soldiers and men in various lines 
of work, and in retirement pay in the Army and Navy and 
everywhere else. I believe we ought to call a halt and to stop 
the trend toward the idea that when a man has held a public 
position of any kind for a number of years then he is to be 
retired on pension or part pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 5 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the bill now before the com- 
mittee is a Senate bill. It passed the Senate some time ago 
and was considered by our committee. It has been submitted 
to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and they have 
approved this bill. It seeks to equalize the pension rate re- 
ceived by disabled firemen and policemen, and makes the rate 
of pension received by them comparable with the pensions 
received by men who retired under an increase in pay. It 
affects about 400 firemen and policemen and the widows and 
orphans of those men. It will cost approximately $41,000 per 
annum, a part of which is paid by an assessment on the fire- 
men and policemen now in the service. There should be no 
opposition to this measure. These men, who have served the 
District for many years and have been disabled in the service, 
have to live under the same conditions of cost and expense as 
those retired under an increase in pay. This simply seeks to 
equalize the pension rates received and to put all of them on 
an equal basis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the government of the District con- 
tribute anything to the pension fund? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Every appropriation bill for the District 
of Columbia carries an amount sufficient to make up the deficit, 
and there are also paid into this fund the fines imposed on 
firemen and policemen for neglect of duty, misconduct, or any- 
thing of that kind. In the old days the money received from 
dog licenses or something of that kind went into this fund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the old days, before the officers were 
obliged to contribute to the fund, the fines levied against crimi- 
nals in the police court were the means of supplying these 
pensions, and, as I understand it, that is still continued. 

Mr. EVANS. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And, in addition to that, it provides this 
installment. I should like to inquire of the gentleman from 
Maryland or the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans], who 
is a member of the subcommittee on appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, if he knows the amount of money the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to contribute annually to make up this fund? 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. EVANS. I rose to correct the statement of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. The fines assessed against 
criminals do not go into this fund at all, but unless there is an 
adverse decision by the comptroller they will be divided be- 
tween the District treasury and the Treasury of the United 
States at the ratio of 60—40. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the policemen and firemen paid any 
assessment the entire fund was replenished from the fines 
levied against criminals. That may have been changed in the 
last act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will read the law to the gentleman if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is found in chapter 433 of the Statutes 
of 1916: 


The said fund shall consist of all fines imposed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia upon members of the police and fire de- 
partments of said District by way of discipline; all rewards, proceeds 


of gifts, and emoluments that may be received by any member of said 
departments (for extraordi services), except such part thereof as 
the said commissioners may allow to be retained by members of said 
departments; a deduction of 14 per cent of the monthly salary of each 
member of said departments; donations and the net proceeds of sales 
of unclaimed property in the custody of the property clerk of the police 
department ; all of which shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the “policemen and firemen's relief fund, Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS. I wish to state, as supplementary to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, that in 1878 the 
law provided that the maintenance of the firemen and policemen 
fund should be paid exclusively by the District, but as it hap- 
pens it never has been so done. It has been paid 50-50 until 
we changed it and made it 60-40. But there was a time, I do 
not know whether by enactment outside of an appropriation bill 
or not, that the fines assessed in the police court were taken to 
pay a portion of this fund. In answer to the question the gen- 
tleman propounded as to the amount, it is fixed each year on 
the sum necessary to make the necessary amount. I can not 
give the gentleman the exact figures. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give it generally? 

Mr. EVANS. No; I can not give it near enough to make it 
worth while. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further debate be dispensed with and the bill read under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object to that; there is no demand for 
general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That on and after the passage of this act all 
preon upon the pension rolls of the police and fire 1 artments of the 

istrict of Columbia who were granted relief in accordance with laws 
enacted goor to December 5, 1919, shall receive such relief as is allow- 
able under existing law, and all persons now or hereafter receivin 
relief from the policemen and firemen’s relief fund shali also be entitled 
to all pension bencfits resulting from any increase in pay that bas or 
may hereafter be granted by Congress: Provided, That no arrears of pen- 
sion shall be granted for apy period prior to an application for an 
increase in pension under the provisions of this act: Provided further, 
That any widow entitled to relief from the policemen and firemen’s 
relief fund may hereafter receive not more than $60 per month. 

Sec, 2. That all acts and parts of acts to the extent that they are 
inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF CERTAIN STREETS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 8084, 
for the change of certain streets in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-six Members present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Chindblom Gallivan Kendall 
Anthony Clarke, N. Y. Garner Kennedy 
Atkeson Classon Garrett, Tex. Kiess 
Bankhead Clouse Gilbert Kindred 
Barkley Cockran Glynn pick 

Beedy C Goldsborough Kirkpatrick 
Begg Cole, Ohio Gould Kitchin 
Belt Copley Graham, Pa, eczka 
Bird Crago Greene, Vt. Knight 
Blakeney Crowther Griffin Kraus 
Bland, Ind. Cullen Hawes Kreider 
Bond Dale Hayden Lampert 
Bowers Davis, Minn, Hays Langley 
Brand Deal enry Lee, N.Y. 
Britten - Dempsey Himes Lineberger 
Brooks, III. Dominick Hogan Linthicum 
Brooks, Pa. Drane Huck Luce 
Brown, Tenn. Dunn Hudspeth Luhring 
Browne, Wis. Dyer Hukriede McClintie 
Buchanan Echols Humphreys, Miss. McDuffie 
Burke Edmonds Husted McFadden 
Cable Fairfield Hutchinson McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Campbell, Kans. Fenn Jefferis, Nebr. McLaughlin, Pa. 
Cannon Fess ` Jeffers, Ala. McSwain 
Cantrill Fish Jones, Pa. Magee 
Carew Focht Kabn Martin 
Chandler, N.Y. Frear Keller Mead 
Chandler, Okla. Funk Kelley, Mich. Merritt 
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Michaelson Pringe: Siegel Timberlake 
Is Rainey, Ala Sinnott Tincher 
Montague Rainey, Sisson Treadway 
n Rayburn Hare 3 Tucker 
Mott Reber Smith, Mich, Tyson 
Mudd Reed, N. ¥. Sny Vestal 
Murphy Rhodes Steagall Vinson 
Nelson, J. M. Riddick Stiness cist 
‘ewton, Minn. Riordan Stoll Vol 
vewton, Mo. Robertson Strong, Kans. Walters 
| Nolan Rodenberg Strong, Pa. Ward, N. X. 
O'Brien Rogers Sullivan Ward, N. C. 
Ollver Rose Sweet Wason 
ipp Rosenbloom Tague Watson 
Overstreet Rossdale Taylor, Ark. Wheeler 
Park, Ga. Ryan Taylor, Colo, Winslow 
arker, N. Y. Sanders, Ind. Taylor, N. J. Wise 
arks, Schall Thomas Wood, Ind. 
Patterson, N. J. Scott, Mich. Thorpe Wyant 
Perlman Scott, Tenn. Tillman Yates 
Pou Sears Tilson 
The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 


had had under consideration bills reported by the District of 
| Columbia Committee and finding itself without a quorum had 
directed the roll to be called, whereupon 232 Members had re- 
sponded to their names, and he presented a list of the absentees 
to be printed in the Record and the Journal. 
Tue committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion to 
the chairman of the committee? I find there is a great deal of 
| strenuous opposition to this bill. There will be a motion made 
| by a Member on the gentleman’s side of the House to strike out 
| the enacting clause. ‘There will be a fight against it made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] and my colleague 
| [Mr. BuLWIxRIxI is against it. What is the use of going on 
with this when there is so much opposition to it? Why can not 
| we take up a bill to which there is no opposition. I suggest 
to the chairman that he take up some other bill. 
! Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, this is an extraordinary propo- 
sition. This is one of the most important bills that has been 
reported by the committee and was reported virtually without 
| opposition. My policy is to see that bills reported by the Com- 
{mittee on the District of Columbia are considered and voted 
upon. I do not think the gentleman from Texas is going to 
find so much opposition as he thinks against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Allright. ‘The gentleman will probably find 
the throat of his bill eut. 
' The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8084) to vacate certain streets and alleys within the area 
known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District of Columbia; 
and to authorize the extension and widening of Fourteenth Street 
from Montague Street to its southern terminus south of Dahlia Street, 
Nicholson Street from Thirteenth Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado 
Avenue from Montague Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue 
from Sixteenth Street to its western terminus west of Eighth Street 
west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Blair Road, and 
for other purposes, 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to provide for the necessary exten- 
sions and additional buildings to be erected at the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, in the District of Columbia, all publie streets except Four- 

eenth Street, and phage ne eee within the area bounded by Sixteenth 
treet on the west, Avenue on the northwest, Fern Street on 
the north, Georgia Avenue on the werent Aspen Street, as platted on 
the official survey map, on the south, be, and same hereby are, va- 
cated, abandoned, an coma, the portions of public streets within said 
area which are hereby abandoned and closed 55 this act being known 
as Thirteenth Street, Fifteenth Street, Dahlia Street, Dogw Street, 
and Elder Street. ` 

Sec. 2. That under and in aceerdance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter 1, of chapter 15 of the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land that 
may be necessary for the extension and widening of Fourteenth Street 
from Montague Street to the southern boundary of the Walter Reed 
General Hospital Roane. icholson Street from Thirteenth Street to 
Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague Street to Thirteenth 
Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth Street to its western terminus 
west of Eighth Street west, Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to 
Piney Branch Read, and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to 
Blair Road, all in accordance with the of the permanent system 
of highways for the District of Columbia: Provided, however, That of 
the amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in said proceed- 
ings as damages for, and in respect of, the land to condemned for 
said extensions or widening, plus the costs and expenses of the proceed- 
ing hereunder, four-tenths shail be assessed against the property which 
the jury shall find to be benefited. 

Sec. 3. That when Fourteenth Street shall be opened for traffic to the 
south boundary of the property known as the Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital grounds, numbered for A 258 of assessment and taxation as 

arcel 89 sub 7, the control and jurisdiction of that part of Fourteehth 

treet as down on the plan of the permanent system of highways of 
the District of Columbia which lies within the said hospi pounds, 
shall immediately pass to the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, the same in all respects as other streets and avenues in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That the grade of the street through the 
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3 grounds shall be subject to the approval of tlie Secretary of 
ar. 


Sec. 4. That an amount sufficient to pay the necessary costs and ex- 
pero of the condemnation proceedings taken pursuant hereto, and for 

e payment of the amounts awarded as damages, is hereby authorized, 
para out of the revenues of the District of Columbia; the amounts 
collected as benefits to be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States te the eredit of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the committee for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mouse consent to address the committee out of order for two 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, this is the anniversary of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln. If it were not for the fact that 
we are approaching the close of the session with a very great 
deal of business needing attention, it would be proper and 
seemly, and I am sure that all of us would be disposed, to 
devote a considerable portion of this day to exercises in 
memory of the great emancipator, the savior of his country, 
the man in whose memory a grateful people have just erected 
a magnificent monument on the banks of the Potomac. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the press of important public busi- 
ness prevents an extended program, we all desire, I am sure, 
that we shall have at least a brief program in honor of the 
martyred President; therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hoch may have five minutes 
in which to address the committee on the life and services of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas be given five 
minutes in which to address the committee on the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from Wyoming 
{Mr. Monpeti] has said, it is well that we pause even in the 
midst of the pressure of business to-day to note the fact that 
this is the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. One 
hundred and fourteen years ago to-day he was born, and for 
half that many years now he has “ belonged to the ages.” 

There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. There is no new 
thing to be said of the mountains, or of the sea, or of the stars, 
The years go their way, but the same old mountains lift their 
granite shoulders above the drifting clouds, and the same mys- 
terious sea beats upon the shore, and the same silent stars keep 
holy vigil above a tired world. But to mountain and sea and 
star men turn forever in unwearied homage. And thus, with 
Lincoln, for he was mountain in grandeur of spirit; he was 
sea in under voice of mystic loneliness; he was star in stead- 
fast purity of purpose and of service. And he, too, abides. The 
years go their way, but with the name of Lincoln childhood still 
learns to voice a patriot’s devotion, and with the name of 
Lincoln tears are called from old men’s eyes, and there is no 
new thing to be said of him. But while the Republic endures, 
upon whose altar he laid his great mind and heart, while liberty 
is cherished, while civic virtue and service and sacrifice are 
honored in the earth, the name of Lincoln will be spoken in 
undying love by the sons of men. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, [ ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrpsHaw] may address 
the committee for five minutes upon the subject of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UPSHAW] 
be permitted to address the committee for five minutes upon the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, | 
unexpectedly bidden to this moment, I felt that I would be 
recreant to every impulse of patriotism and national good will 
if I did not respond, although I had no time for preparation. | 
Fortunately, any real American, appreciating rugged worth and 
lofty genius and rejoicing in the present fellowship of our 
reunited country, needs no specific preparation to speak a word 
of honest admiration for that great, typical American, Abraham 
Lincoln. [Applause.] In that immortal message of Henry W. 
Grady before the New England dinner, the message that ar- 
rested the hearts of the Nation as the first southerner who 
had been invited to attend a New England society since the 
Civil War, he uttered that inspiring declaration concerning 
Lincoln. Doctor Talmage and General Sherman had talked | 
about the ideal American as yet to come, when Grady said, 
“T am here to say to you that the ideal American has already 
come in the person and the spirit of Abraham Lincoln.” No 
other man who has given himself to the bullding of American 
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thought and American ideals had so much in his veins or in 
his place of birth or in the atmosphere that shaped his early 
manhood and his political affiliations to make him the typical 
American, capable of being honored alike by the sons of the 
South and the sons of the North. [Applause] And really, 
Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, if I may be permitted a 
suggestion, I think that no celebration of Lincoln’s birthday 
or of Washington’s birthday, as for that, ean ever be complete 
in this House if tribute is paid only by a son of the North. 
Lincoln carried in his veins and in the simple glory of his 
cabin birth the blood of the South, and in his ideals the in- 
spiration and training of Illinois, the robust spirit of the West 
and the North. 

We love, in an hour like this, to think of him, not as born 
in Kentucky or reared in Illinois, but as a son of all America 
[applause], and it is fitting, E think, Mr. Chairman, regardless 
of the personal equation, that the son of a Confederate soldier 
whose father taught his boys around the family altar to love 
the flag of their reunited country, should be permitted in this 
National House of Representatives to lay a tribute of faith 
and love and honor upon the Stainless name of Abraham Lin- 
coln. [Applause.] May I add this other word. I rejoice not 
in divisions and partisan contentions but in the national fel- 
lowship of an hour of common purpose. I am a son of the 
South—I plead guilty to the soft impeachment; I was born 
beneath the ambient blue of her arching skies, I was rocked 
in the cradle of her beauty and glory, I am proud of her 
priceless contribution to the building of this Nation; but, loyal 
as I am to the memory of my fathers, their traditions and 
their heroic loyalties, I love always an hour like this that 
makes us forget the aisle between us and the lines of political 
and sectional cleayage—that makes us shake hands as one 
people beneath the beauty of those stars and the glory of 
those stripes that we all love so well. [Applause.] 

I love to think of another thing in this hour, when official 
leadership and personal example are so greatly needed. I know 
some of you will smile when I say it, but go on and let the 
smile widen into nation-wide approval. I love to remember 
that Abraham Lincoln, recognizing the responsibility of leader- 
ship, wrote with his own hand and signed with his own pen 
a pledge of total abstinence from strong drink, and urged the 
young manhood of America to follow his example. [Applause.] 

And if he were living now, with his God-fearing spirit and 
his clear-headed patriotism, he would declare that the supreme 
question before the American people is the integrity of the 
Constitution, the majesty of the law, and personal and national 
sobriety. As a som of the South, as a friend of sobriety, law 
and order, and as the friend of an all-embracing Americanism, 
I rejoice to crown the memory of Abraham Lincoln, the typical 
American. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand 
just why there should be opposition to this bill, as stated by 
the gentleman from Texas a few moments ago. This bill has 
the approval—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. 
a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Has the gentleman read my 
report on this subject, Report No. 214, on the bill reported by 
the Military Affairs Committee with reference to the closing 
of streets, ineluding—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I will state to the gentleman I have 
not read the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He certainly should have read the report 
of the committee which gave investigation to this subject. 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to say in reference to the report of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Parker] that since that 
report the Secretary of War has written to the gentleman's 
committee in favor of this bill and against the original bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. That is right. I will say to the members of 
the committee this bill has the approval of former Secretary of 
War Baker, it has the approval of the War Department through 
the present Secretary of War, it has the approval of the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army, it has the approval of the Federal High- 
way Commission, and it has the unanimous approval of the Com- 
missioners of the District. It has the unanimous approval of 
the District of Columbia Committee of the Senate; it was 
unanimously passed by the Senate, and, now, who is opposed 
to the bill? The Surgeon General of the Army is said to be 
opposed to the bill and Army officers come in here and appeal 
to Members not to vote for this bill because it puts a street 
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through what is ealled Walter Reed Hospital grounds, and 
when they come to Congress and ask for appropriation they 
speak of it as the Army medical center, and they appeal to 
Members of Congress to oppose a policy adopted by the War 
Department and by the Secretary of War, so that when they 
come here in reference to this bill they speak of it as the Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital grounds. Now, this bill does more than ex- 
tend Fourteenth Street through the hospital grounds. It closes 
five streets through the Walter Reed Hospital reservation, and 
then it proposes, it accordance with the plans drawn not only 
by the Chief of Engineers of the Army, not only approved by 
the Secretary of War, but a map here prepared in the office of 
the Surgeon General, showing how this street cuts through, not 
the Walter Reed Hospital grounds, but through the Army medi- 
cal center on Sixteenth Street, between Fourteenth and Six- 
teenth Streets. It is the desire of these officers that the White 
House shall sit at one end of Sixteenth Street, the Avenue of 
the Presidents, and this Army medical center should be at the 
other, and when any plebeian dares to propose that a thorough- 
fare should be cut through this Army medical center, why they. 
raise the cry about the disabled service men in the hospital 
wards, and yet during the past five years when these disabled 
soldiers were in the hospital wards at the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital they were on the car line on Georgia Avenue or as 
close to it as it was possible to get them. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. BLACK. If I understand the situation, if Fourteenth 
Street is extended, as contemplated by this bill, all of the hos- 
pital buildings will still be on the east side of the street? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The hospital wards will be a great deal 
closer to the existing car line on Seventh Street or Georgia 
Avenue, as it is named after it leaves Florida Avenue. Now, 
the wards under the plans proposed by the Surgeon General of 
the Army, who opposes this bill, will be closer to Georgia Ave- 
nue than they will be under this proposed depressed street on 
Fourteenth Street extended. 

Mr. BLACK. There really will not be any hospital buildings 
that will be west of Fourteenth Street, will there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; no hospital buildings will be west of 
Fourteenth Street or within a block of it, but tkis proposed 
street, if this proposed legislation is adopted, will go through 
the faculty officers’ quarters, the museum, the library, student 
Army officers’ quarters, and under the plan proposed by the 
Surgeon General of the Army the wards will be closer to the 
ear line on Georgia Avenue than they will be to Fourteenth 
Street. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If I understand the statement 

these surgeons would rather discommode the entire 
public than have one or two medical officers inconvenienced in 
their conception of what is proper and right. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
the Surgeon General, in his testimony before the Federal High- 
way Commission, said this would destroy the beautiful outlook, 
or the beauty of the landscape, or the beauty of the grounds, 
or some expression of that kind. I have his statement here. 

Mr. KINCHELOꝶE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think these ear lines 
running through there will contribute to the comfort of these 
boys who are sick in bed? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Surely the gentleman must not have been in 
the House, because I stated this proposed extension of the Four- 
teenth Street was farther away from the hospital wards than 
the existing car line. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If it does not inconvenience these boys in 
any way, why do not the medical officers in charge of the Walter 
Reed Hospital approve it? May I ask the gentleman if he 
thinks they would have any selfish interest in it? I think the 
only interest would be that for the welfare and ease of these 
sick boys they would oppose it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I stated that he said that it would destroy 
the beauty of the landscape or the beauty of the grounds. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. If that is true, is not that as good a 
ground for one to be against this bill as that it is to be for the 
benefit of these real-estate fellows who went out into Maryland 
beyond Walter Reed Hospital? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will restate that I know of no real-estate 
men not in favor of the bill, or any of the civic organizations 
here. è 
Mr. KINCHELOE. I would not imagine they are opposing it 
very seriously. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think the civic organizations are all for 
it. Anyone who has gone into the matter thoroughly and 
recognizes the hardships that will be put upon the people who 
have invested in their little homes under plans prepared by the 
Federal highway commission will realize that they were inter- 
ested in getting a street to go out there. I think anyone who 
has investigated the matter, as have the former Secretary of 
War and the present Secretary of War and the District Com- 
missioners and the Senate committee, would favor it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Who would have more intimate knowledge 
as to the effect it would have on the patients out there than 
Colonel Glennon? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Secretary of War. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The Secretary of War with his many 
duties probably knows practically nothing about it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. = Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman recognize the fact 
that desirable surroundings are an important thing with respect 
to a hospital? Would it not be a mistake to destroy those 
beautiful surroundings, and does not the gentleman think that 
it would have a most detrimental effect on the condition of the 
patients there to do that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that the pa- 
tients are brought into this matter and the fear that they 
will be disturbed has been held out; but I will say to my 
friend that during the past five years those same patients, 
grievously wounded, have been placed almost on a car line on 
Seventh Street and on Georgia Avenue, so that if the Medical 
Department is so solicitous about the disabled men in Walter 
Reed, why did they build these Army buildings so close? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman stated some time ago 
that this does not run close to any of the present hospital 
wards. Would not this interfere with the extension and the 
future development of the hospital and the building of more 
wards? : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This plan that I have here was prepared 
in the office of the Surgeon General himself. These are the 
proposed buildings. Here are the wards [indicating on plan], 
and here is Georgia Avenue, and here is the proposed exten- 
sion through Fourteenth Street. The Army Medical Corps 
proposes that the car line should go there [indicating], and the 
closing of this other street, after all the other streets were 
closed, was evidently an afterthought on the part of the Sur- 
geon General of the Army. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes additional. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes additional. i 

Mr. LOWREY. . Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield for just a question, 
for information? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is anything brought out in the hearings about 
the need of this additional car line for the convenience of the 
convalescent soldiers in getting to and from town? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will answer that. This is the situation, 
I will say to the members of the committee: Under the pro- 
posed highway plan of the District of Columbia this military 
reservation is intersected by six streets, and it is proposed 
in this bill that five of those streets shall be closed, but because 
of the injustice, and because of the hardship placed upon the 
people who have bought property and little homes beyond the 
reservation, it is proposed by the War Department itself, by 
the former Secretary of War, and the present Secretary of 
War, and by the Chief of Engineers, and by the District com- 
missioners that this street, Fourteenth Street, which is the main 
highway of travel into the northwest, shall be carried through 
the Walter Reed Hospital at a depressed level, upon plans to 
be approved by, or plans subject to the approval of, the War 
Department itself, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Les. 

Mr. HULL. At the time the people referred to purchased 
this real estate for homes the Walter Reed Hospital was there, 
was it not? They knew it was there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes; and through that section, according 
to the permanent plan of the Highway Commission of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, which can only be changed by act of Con- 
gress, it was proposed that these streets be extended. That is 
very true. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. The hospital grounds at Walter Reed had 
about 42 acres originally, had they not, and then they were 
enlarged subsequently? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; by taking in Fourteenth Street and 
Sixteenth Street. That was an afterpurchase. 

Mr. MILLER. How much to the right and how much to the 
left will the street car lines be? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I suppose 
5 ga ras with the majority of the streets in the District; 

Mr. MILLER. Will it divide the grounds into two tracts of 
approximately equal size? What is the proportion? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The proportion between Fourteenth Street 
and Sixteenth Street is about one-sixth. 

Mr. MILLER. One-sixth will be detached and five-sixths—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. About one-third. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. It is about one-third. Now, unless this legislation is 
agreed to by the Congress, this street remains open. It is open 
on the permanent highway plan of the District of Columbia. 
It takes an act of Congress to close this street. It also takes an 
act of Congress to close Thirteenth Street, and it takes an 
act of Congress to close Fifteenth Street and the cross streets 
from east to west. Nothing will be gained by the defeat of this 
measure, because until Congress acts and closes all of these 
streets, or unless the Federal Highway Commission closes the 
portion of the streets that are not dedicated, that remains open, 
and this military reservation can not be improved in accordance 
with the proposed plans of the Surgeon General's office. 

Mr. SWING. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. Does the gentleman know the depth at which 
this will be put down—how far below the level of the surround- 
ing street? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It will be at a depth subject to the approval 
of the War Department. 

Mr. SWING. Will it be a regular canyon? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state that this matter has been 
passed upon by men who are competent engineers, because they 
are at the head of the Engineer Corps of the Army. I can tell 
you about the cost, but I can not say about the style or depth 
of the canyon. 

Mr. SWING. The committee is considering the condition of 
the patients.out there. How much of the canyon is to be left 
open? Has the committee any information on that? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. You might ask the Army engineers, who 
prepared this map, and the men in the Surgeon General's of- 
fice, because they have evidently given it a great deal of 
thought. This is the situation; Fourteenth Street has been 
dedicated to the very edge of the reservation. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Has there been any estimate made of what this 


will cost? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 
Mr. HULL. What do they think will be the actual cost? 


Of course that is a minor part of the proposition, but I would 
like to know. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, I will say to the gentleman that it will cost 
about 50 per cent less than the plan proposed by the gentle- 
man's colleagues on the committee. 

Mr. HULL, What will it cost to pave this street? They 
will have to pave it if they run that street through there. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Oh, no. This bill provides that the ex- 
pense shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. HULL. What is the amount? Have you figured on it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not claim to be an engineer, and I do 
not pretend to be a layman engineer. 

Mr. HULL. What will it be? Which plan is the gentlenian 
defending? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The plan for the extension of Fourteenth 
Street. 

Mr. HULL. By which plan? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. By the plan agreed upon by the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr, HULL. You claim the Secretary of War indorsed it. 
Show us. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will read you a letter. 


Mr. HULL. He simply transmitted a letter. That is all 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. If a Cabinet officer sends a letter to Con- 


gress indorsing legislation, I should think that would be taken | 


as an indication that he is for it. 


Mr. HULL. Read us the letter and show us where the Secre- 


tary of War indorses it. 

Mr. FOCHT. What is that? 

Mr. HULL. Read the letter where the Secretary of War in- 
dorses it and recommends it. : [ 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will read it. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman want to read it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Yes; I will read it. 

War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, October 13, 1981, 


Hon, L. H. BALL, 
Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, 
United States Senate. 


My Dran SENATOR: At the request of the chairman of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, the highway commission of the 
District of Columbla considered some months ago H. R. 5824 and H. R. 
5579, relating to certain streets in and in the vicinity of Walter Reed 
Hospital in Washington. In view of the important bearing that the pro- 
visions of these bills would have on the future development of the District 
of Columbia, as well as on the Walter Reed Hospital, a public hearing 
was held on the subject, at which all parties inte: were afforded an 
9 to express their views. The highway commission, after 
very careful consideration of the case, arrived at the opinion that 
Fourteenth Street should not be closed through the Walter Reed Hos- 
pital grounds, but should be preserved for future needs of the District, 
with such grades, when eventually opened, that trafic will prove of as 
little inconvenience or annoyance to the hospital as possible. I inclose 
a copy of a letter written to the chairman of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia expressing these views. I may state that Mr. 
on ee introduced a bill in the form recommended in that letter as 

This matter is brought to your attention at the request of Senator 
W connection with the consideration of H. R. 5824 and S. 1575, 

ncerely yours, 
Joun W. Weeks, Seoretary of War. 

Mr. HULL. Is that the only indorsement your -committee 
“sti from the Secretary of War? He does not indorse it in that 

ter. 
aoe ZIHEMAN. He says Fourteenth Street should not be 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. He says the highway commis- 
sion says so. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. He is chairman of the Federal Highway 
Commission. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHIOUM. Did the gentleman notice that the Secre- 
tary of War says: 

I state that Mr. Fochr h tr 1 A 
oe, — fhe rook ities mar Sag introduced a bill in the form recom 
Showing conclusively that he indorses the recommendation? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. When I read to the gentleman a letter in 
which the Secretary of War says that he believes that the evi- 
dent needs of the District are such that Fourteenth Street 
should not be closed, I can not make it any plainer. 

Mr. HULL. That is not his view. That is the highway com- 
mission’s view. 4 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Secretary of War is chairman of the 
Federal Highway Commission, and I will say for the informa- 
tion of the gentleman that the other members are the Chief Engi- 
neer of the Army, the Secretary of the Interior, and one other 
official whese name I have forgotten. 

Mr. HULL. There is not a word in that letter which says 
that the Secretary of War indorses it. He says this matter is 
brought to your attention; that is all. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will read the gentleman the opinion of the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman has not answered my question 
yet as to the cost. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The cost will be approximately $121,000, 
according to the estimates of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I will ask the gentleman 
whether that includes the walls on either side, 15 or 16 feet 
high? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am not famillar with the plan. 

, Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does that include the bridges? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It includes the plan approved by the War 
Department. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It seems to me that with 500 
feet of walls on either side and the bridges it will cost a great 
deal more than $120,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Fourteenth Street has been dedicated up to 
the eastern edge of the Walter Reed Hospital grounds, and then 
it has been dedicated on the west of the grounds out to the 
Maryland line, and thousands of small home owners who have 
been led by the permanent highway plan of the District of 


Columbia and by the assurances given by the Public Utilities 
Commission of the District of Columbia to believe that they 
would have rapid transit into the city have purchased lots and 
built homes west of the hospital grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. Does the gentleman want any more time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. FOCHT. I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iewa makes the 
point of order that a quorum is not present, The Chair will 


count. 
a querum. 


[After counting.] Eighty-seven Members present, not 
The Clerk will call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Dyer Knight Rogers 
Ansorge Echols er Rose 
Anthony Edmonds Lampert Rosenbloom 
Atkeson Fairfield Langley Rossdale 
Bacharach n Layton ucker 
Bankh Fess G an 
Barkley Fish Little Sabath 
Beck Free Luce Sanders, Ind. 
Beedy French Luhring Schall 
Begg Funk McClintic cott. Mich. 
Blakeney Gallivan cCormick Scott, Tenn. 
Bland, Ind, Garner McFadden iegel 
B Va. Garrett, Tex. ora eatin; Pa. Sisson 
Boies ifford Swain Slemp 
Bond Gilbert MacGregor Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Giynn Mansfield Smith, Mich. 
Brand Goldsborough artin Snell 
Brennan koontz Mead Steenerson 
Britten Go Merritt Stiness 
Brooks, III. Gould Michaelson Stoll 
Brooks, Pa Graham, Pa ins Strong, Kans 
Brown, Tenn, Green, lowa Montague Strong, Pa. 
Burke Greene, Mass, Moore, III. Sullivan 
Burton Greene, Vt Morgan Tague 
Butler Griffin Merin Taylor, Ark. 
bie Hardy, Colo, Mott Vor, Colo 
Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Tex. Mudd Taylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Pa. awes Murphy Thomas 
Cannon Hayden Nelson, John M. Th 
Cantrill Hays Newton, Mo. Tilson 
Carew Himes Nolan Timberlake 
Carter Hogan O'Brien Tincher 
Chandler, N. X. Huck O'Connor Treadway 
Chandler, Okla. Hukriede Oliver Tucker 
Chindblom Husted Olpp ayen 
Clague Hutchinson Overstreet nson 
Clarke, N. Y Jefferis, Nebr. Park, Ga. Volk 
Classon Jeffers, Ala. Parker, N. Y. Walters 
Clouse Johnson, Miss, Patterson, Mo. Ward. N. Y. 
Cockran Jones, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Ward, N.C 
Codd Kaha Perlman ason 
Cole, Ohio Kearns Pou Watson 
Connolly, Pa. Keller Pringey eaver 
Copley Kelley, Mich. Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Crowther ae a. Rayburn White, Me. 
Cullen Kendall Reber inslow 
Dale Kennedy Reed, N. Y. ise 
Darrow Kiess Rhodes Wood, Ind 
Davis, Minn, Kindred Riddick yant 
Dempsey King Riordan Yates 
Domlaick Kirkpatrick Roach 
Drane Kitchin Robertson 
Dunn Kleczka odenberg 


The committee rose; and Mr. TEMPLE having taken the 
chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration bills 
reported from the District of Columbia, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum he caused the roll to be called, when 218 Members 
had responded, and he presented a list of the absentees for 
printing in the Journal and the RECORD, 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 


nized. 
Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I want the House to be in 
order, and I want to announce that I will not yield 
Mr. MONDELL. I move that the committee do now rise. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


jev BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that that motion is out of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the motion 
the committee rise is a preferential one and is in order. 
Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that when a 


that 


gentleman has been recognized on the floor, as was done in 
this case, he can not be taken off the floor by moving that the 
committee rise without overruling the rules of the House. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma haying been recognized but not having commenced 
his remarks—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
I want to see whether a poor devil has any rights. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee was on his feet before the gentleman from Oklahoma 
was recognized, and moved that the committee rise. The Chair 
failed to recognize him and then I made the motion when I 
saw that the Chair had not recognized the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on the 
appeal. I am one of the last men in this House to support an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair if I think there is any 
doubt as to the correctness of the ruling of the Chair. In this 
controversy I have no interest. I do not care to hear the 
Member from Oklahoma. The only interest I have is main- 
taining the rules of the House in an ordinary, consistent, and 
parliamentary method of procedure. This ruling, if adhered 
to, establishes a bad precedent. 

When a Member is recognized there is but one thing that 
will take him off the floor, and that is a point of order that 
there is no quorum. If there is no quorum, the House can not 
transact any business, not even hear a Member speak. I rec- 
ognize that a motion that the committee rise is analogous to 
a motion to adjourn when we are in the House and it is of the 
highest privilege, provided the Chair is open to entertain that 
motion. When the Chair recognizes a Member to speak, 
whether that Member actually commences to talk or not, if 
lie is recognized and has the floor time runs against him. I do 
not believe there is but one way that he can be taken off the 
floor and that is by a point of order that no quorum is 
present if he is proceeding in an orderly way. If a quorum is 
present, he is entitled to the floor and entitled to proceed. If 
we do not observe our rules, the House may become a mob, 
It is with reluctance that I shall be constrained to vote to over- 
rule the decision of the Chair. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Georgia at all. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
is entitled to recognition. The gentleman stood in his place 
and made a motion that the committee rise before the Chair 

had recognized anyone. For some reason or other the Chair 
‘did not recognize him. I know he did make that motion, 
because I had talked with him in regard to it. I saw the gentle- 
man was not recognized and so I made the motion. I still 
insist that my motion was in order. But the gentleman from 
‘Pennsylvania was on his feet and did make a motion before 
the gentleman from Oklahoma was recognized. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, If I have the floor. 

Mr. CLAR® of Florida. I want to say that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] rose in his place and yielded 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HERRICK]. 
‘That is a fact. Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL] 
made a point that no quorum was present after the gentleman 
‘from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick] was recognized. A call of the 
‘House was had and a quorum developed, and by every ordinary 
‘right and rule of procedure the gentleman from Oklahoma is 
entitled to the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr, Chairman, I have no interest in this other 
thau to uphold the rules of the House. I want to make an 
appeal to the Chair, predicated on facts that I think the 
Chair will recall. Before the roll call developed a quorum, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma had been recognized. There can 
be no doubt about that. As soon as the quorum was developed 
the committee found itself in the exact status that it was when 
the point of no quorum was made. Speaker after Speaker has 
held that the committee rises to receive the report, and for 
that purpose only, and that even the Speaker can not recognize 
anybody, but the House automatically goes back into com- 
mittee. When we got back into the committee under the 
parliamentary law of this body the gentleman from Oklahoma 
was in possession of the floor, and in addition to that, Mr. 
Chairman, the Chair distinctly stated “The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is recognized for 20 minutes.” 

Then some one in the confusion moved that the committee 
rise. It makes no difference if some one had asked the Chair 
for recognition before the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HER- 
RICK] had been recognized again. He still had the floor, and 
I appeal to the Chair, on mature reflection, to recall the ruling 
which he has made, because it will lead to an end that will 
destroy orderly procedure in the Committee of the Whole. 
We can not afford that simply because some gentleman may not 
like to hear the gentleman from Oklahoma, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear all of the 
argument of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. If 
the gentleman from Arkansas said that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma was recognized before the point of order was made, 
he is, I think, mistaken—— 

Mr. BLANTON. He was recognized and had the floor. 

Mr. MONDELL. He was yielded time, and that gives him no 
right until he is recognized. The mere yielding of time can 
not hold this House in session against its will. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Let us have that perfectly clear. The mere 
Heung of time can not hold this House in session against its 
will. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. After the quorum was found to be present, 
the Chairman took his place, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Focur], chairman of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, entitled to recognition, moved that the committee 
rise befòre the Chairman had recognized the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. The Chair does not seem to have heard the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, but a dozen gentlemen here heard him, 
and there is no doubt that he made that motion. Mr. Chairman, 
I still insist that my motion would have been in order, but the 
Chair is not called upon to decide that question. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] did make the motion, and 
it was the duty of the Chair to recognize him. The Chair ap- 
parently did not hear him. 

Mr. WINGO, As a matter of fact, the first thing that hap- 
pened was that the Chair stated the gentleman from Oklahoma 
was recognized, and instead of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fochr] making the motion, as a matter of fact it was the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] who made the motion 
that the committee rise. If there is any question about it, the 
reporter’s notes will show the facts. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have consent to 
make a statement in connection with this matter. It is fair 
enough and true enough that I did yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick]. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he was recognized. 

Mr. FOCHT. I do not know that he was recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the reporter’s notes on that ques- 
tion, 

Mr. FOCHT, I yielded him 20 minutes, but as time went on 
and the controversy extended it was apparent to me that we 
could not conclude the bill to-night. We found opposition to be 
developing, and while under ordinary circumstances I would 
have gone ahead with the idea of hearing the gentleman's 
speech, letting him occupy the 20 minutes, it was decided that 
we would rise and have the committee report the bill back to 
the House, and I rose to my feet for that purpose and made the 
motion, taking it for granted that if I happened to be a little 
more dilatory than is customary it was due to the fact 
that I would be recognized more readily than if I had not been 
the chairman of the committee in charge of this bill, and re- 
porting the bill from the committee. My thought, so far as the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Herrick] was concerned, was 
that his speech might go over with the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Previous to the point of order that no 
quorum was present the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Focut]| yielded 20 minutes to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Herrick], and the Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Oklahoma by name. Then the committee rose, and the Chair 
reported that a quorum was present after the roll had been 
called. The Chair has no desire to prejudice the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. As a matter of fact, the Chair himself sug- 
gested to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma be given time in order to present certain views 
he holds. The Chalr is less inclined to override any precedent 
in this House or to misinterpret the rules; but the Chair feels 
that the motion to rise even after a Member has been recog- 
nized, but before the Member has commenced debate, is an 
entirely privileged motion and is in order. Therefore the Chair 
overrules the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Buanron] and is perfectly willing to submit this to the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. I move to lay that appeal on the table. 

Mr. CRISP. I make the point of order that you can not 
move to lay a motion on the table in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 


of order that this is entirely a question of recognition and is 
not appealable. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
of the Chair. : 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
is not appealable, 


I have already appealed from the decision 


But the question of recognition 


+ 
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VII. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my motion that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and I ask that the matter be submitted to the committee. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, section 737 of the 
Manual and Digest in the last note—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I want to respectfully call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that the question here in- 
volved is not one of recognition. The question involved here is 
one of overruling a point of order by the Chair, from which an 
appeal was made, and it seems to me clear that the committee 
is entitled to pass on the question of whether it will sustain the 
decision of the Chair in overruling the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ortsp] has correctly stated the situation. The 
Chair recognizes the point made by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanpers], and in referring to the rule to which he refers, 
feels that that point was made entirely upon a question of 
recognition. The Chair feels that the question before the com- 
mittee now is not one of recognition but is a question of decid- 
ing a point of order. The Chair is therefore going to submit 
to the committee the question of whether the decision of the 
Chair shall stand as the judgment of the committee; and in 
order that the matter may be entirely impartial, the Chair will 
ask the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mappen, to take the chair. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I call for tellers. That will 
settle the question. : 

Mr. MADDEN assumed the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. BLANTON and Mr. Focut were 
appointed to act as tellers. - 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were—ayes 70, noes 78. 

So the decision of the Chair was overruled. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hicks). The Chair has enjoyed so 
many acts of kindness on the part of the Members of this House 
that the Chair wants to say he does not feel at all badly at 
being overruled, and perhaps the committee is right. [Ap- 
plause.] The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I want to announce before 
starting reading this speech or address, or whatever you choose 
to call it, that I shall decline to yield [laughter] or to answer 
any questions. I have promised the chairman of this commit- 
tee that if I should conclude the reading of this matter inside of 
20 minutes I would yield back the balance of the time. 

Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. - 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair overrules the point of order 
because it is evident there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I arise for the purpose of calling the attention of the committee to 
a matter wherein flagrant insult has been offered to one Member 
of the House directly and to the whole membership of the House 
indirectly. The insult complained of and for which the com- 
plaining Member, Hon. MANUEL Herrick, demands the protection 
of the House, is the unwarranted and unjustified publication of 
slander, lies, and libel since the 4th day of September, 1921, up to 
the present time almost daily. The basis of this complaint is an 
article published in the Washington Herald and in the Washing- 
ton Times of February 6, 1928, and which article they were duly 
warned was slanderous and libelous and untrue and for which, 
if they did publish the same, they would be sued at law, and that 
a resolution expelling their representatives from the press gal- 
lery, lobby, corridors, and cloak rooms of the House would be 
introduced in the House, and they hooted at me and expressed 
their contempt for the House, declaring that they would print 
what they pleased regardless whether it was true or not, just so 
that it made news, thereby insulting the whole House and hold- 
ing the House in contempt and ridicule, The slanderous portions 
of the article complained of are herewith set forth: 

Representative MANUEL HERRICK, who said he was the “ lonesomest 
z da engen cr shatters s S Dra a DY S Foules borat, 

Rival wrecks HERRICK’S new love romance. 

Now he styles himself The spark-plug lover“ and engages sleuths to 
get even. 

Bard Il Con 8 jilted by Miss N 
Veterans’ Bureau A 0 A X ec Nettie Morrison, clerk at 

epresentative ANUBL ERRICK, descr “ 
plug lover“ [laughter] bad 9 8 e . 
after he had forsaken his airplane to take a flight on the wings 
of love, when his offer of marriage to a young Washington woman was 


definitely rejected. 
ENGAGES SLEUTHS. 


Portraying one of the most fervent courtships in the histor: 
ington, the fatest love affair of the flying Representative Caa to Sht 


only after it was learned that he had employed the O'Dea Detective 
Agency to help him get a line on his rivals. 

Despite his resourcefulness, the dare-devil of Congress, according 
to his own words, was told by Miss Nettie Morrison, 1916 N Street 
2 be a-packin’ away,“ because she would never consent to be 

“IT am going for deep water after big fish.” 

The pleadings of a congressional lover failing to influence the Jady 
fair to reveal the name of the rival, Representative HERRICK sought 
recourse to his detective agency. Lawrence J. O'Dea was engaged to 
learn what manner of man it was who could pay successful court when 
a Congressman’s hat was in the ring. 

He visited the young woman at her home and made a final state- 
ment of his cause, She refused, 

Miss Morrison, from Idaho, declared last night that she “ would not 
marry the suitor if he was President of the United States.” 


The reason that these journalistic jackals, wolves, and hyenas 
of newspaperdom haye it in for me and want to destroy me 
politically is because on August 12, 1921, and September 28, 
1921, I introduced two bills that would put a crimp in their 
profits, to wit, bill No. 8208 and bill No. 8454. The first would 
put a stop to the profits which the papers make through running 
beauty contests, which is in reality camouflaged advertising for 
the benefit of the procurers throughout the country, and who 
work both directly after and through the medium of the movie 
film company, thus obtaining the names of the girls through 
this method, and the second one is to tax some of the Fatty- 
Arbuckleism out of the movie film companies, thereby placing 
a heavy tax upon what has come to be one of the papers’ best 
customers, which would cause said customers to insist upon the 
papers destroying the standing, credit, and good name of anyone 
interfering with their profits. 

H. R. 8208 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, August 12, 1921, Mr. Herrick introduced the fol- 
lowing bill, which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary and ordered to be printed: 

A bill prescribing rules and regulations under which newspapers and 
advertising agencies may hold prize contests, and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, eto., That on and after the passage of this act it shall 

be unlawful for any newspaper or advertising agency to hold any prize 

contest or beauty contest where money or any other thing of value is 
given away or promised to be given away where the contestant does 
not have to obtain subscriptions or exchange any labor therefor. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful for any 3 or other adver- 
tising agency to hold any beauty contest 5 o this net or any 
contest wherein any moving-pieture company or film producer or the- 
atrical company are allowed to participate therein. 

Sec. 3. That any person violating any of the provisions of this act 
shall, upon conyiction thereof, be fined in the sum of $5,000, or im- 
primamens for the period of one year, or both fine and imprisonment, 
n the discretion of the court. : 

Src. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with the provi- 


sions of this act are hereby repealed. 
Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 


its passage and approval. 

II. R. 8454 (67th Cong., Ist sess.). In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, September 28, 1921, Mr. Herrick introduced the 
following bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed: 

A bill for the purpose of raising revenue, diverting a portion of the 
citizenship of the Nation from nonproductive employment to produc- 
tive employment, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person manufacturing a movie film, pro- 
ducing a photoplay, or exhibiting a moving picture show, or running a 
vaudeville show or theatrical show shall required to pay into fhe 
United States Treasury 50 per cent of their ticket sales, iP operating a 
show, or net profits, if a manufacturer of films. 


Src. 2. That any person nerie been convicted of a violation of this 
aS shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $5,000 for each 
offense. 


Suc. 3. That each day that any person, company, or corporation shall 
carry on business in violation of this act shall constitute a separate 


offense. 
Sec. 4. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are 


hereby repealed. 
Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 


its passage and approval. 

The method by which the procurer works is, first, to go to a 
certain newspaper, or chain of newspapers, and induce them to 
put on a beauty contest, and after the contest is over and the 
silly girls having competed for some bauble or cheap prize, and 
thus furnished their names, addresses, and photographs, they 
next select, first, orphans; second, daughters of widow women}; 
and, third, daughters of poor people who would be unable to 
make much, if any, trouble for them at law, and offer them a po- 
sition at a fabulous salary in the movies, taking them a great 
distance from home. Some are given a fake try-out and then dis- 
charged penniless in a strange city, to be immediately approached 
by a procurer and taken to the underworld, and others are taken 
directly to the underworld, without any pretense of giving them 
a job in a moyie-film company. The unfortunate fact remains 
that approximately $3,000,000,000 are spent for immoral pur- 
poses in the United States, of which $500,000,000 is spent in the 
city of New York alone. It has been estimated that 500,000 


young girls are debauched and taken to the underworld in the 
United States each year, and 50,000 of these are in the city of 
New York alone. 
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We legislate on the subject of bugs, beasts, and birds, but 
it seems like we can not legislate in the interest of human 
beings, and why any legislature should be willing that this 
debauchery should continue unhampered, unimpeded, and un- 
checked is beyond my understanding. I herewith include a 
sample of this kind of advertising taken from the Wichita 
Beacon published at Wichita, Kans., on July 21, 1922: 


Here's real prize contest for Wichita girls. 8 
[Laughter.] 


Here is where some Wichita girl bas a chance to do a great public 
service and at the same time win a wonderful prize, For years and 
ears the world has been g to find a wife for the Prince of Wales. 
do luck. Plenty of girls have been vuos, but the right one has 
not appeared to date. Princesses and patrician young ladies of all 
sorts have been suggested, but the coy heart of the young heir to the 
throne has remained untouched. 

With the fate of the Empire hanging in the balance, more or less, 
our British cousins are becoming worried. They want a wife for 


Prince Edward. 
Well, the Beacon has decided to provide one. More than that, it 


has decided that the most fitting wife for the prince ought to be a 


Wichita girl. 
American girls, and Wichita girls especially, are the 


Why not? 
grandest girls in the world, aren't they? They are. All right, then 
girls come forward. 


all we need to do is ree 2 A 1 Fa i 
e, we will nt their pictures. rom among the pic- 
the winn tn 


On this 
tures, we wil pick er. And the winner will e grand 
the prince 


t 
me She will be permitted to marry the prince—provided 
willin; 


Out of the hundreds of pictures that will arrive at the Beacon office 
this evening, as a result of this announcement, we will print one 
to-morrow. And one a day from then on. 

Watch for the first one. And for the others. You may see some- 
one you know. 

This ridiculous article put out for bait to catch the silly 
young girls has been selected from among many hundreds to 
show the extent to which these procurers will go to obtain 
victims, Any sensible man would know that the Prince of 
Wales could not marry a Wichita girl, for the reason that 
princes are required to marry some one of so-called noble blood; 
but many silly and giddy girls would not know that and read- 
ing in the papers of the many American heiresses who had 
married in the lesser nobility—the counts and no accounts, 
mostly no accounts—would be deluded thereby and induced to 
send in their names and addresses. 

The Washington Times and the Washington Herald and the 
New York World, and other papers associated with them in 
their frantic desire to injure me and destroy my usefulness as 
a legislator, have had in their employ from September 4, 1921, 
to June 30, 1922, an actress, and had said actress give out false 
interviews to the papers in which she stated that I was her 
lover and that I had proposed marriage and that, after propos- 
ing marriage, I had jilted her, and that she had sued me for 
$50,000 for breach of promise. The facts are that I had never 
been her lover, never promised to marry her, and had never 
been sued by her for breach of promise nor for any other 
purpose [laughter], no more than any other Member of this 
House had, and said fact was well known to all of said papers. 
Yet, despite that fact, they continue to publish the lie broad- 
cast to the world that I had been sued for breach of promise 
by said actress with the willful and malicious intent to injure 
my standing and good name as a citizen and to destroy my 
usefulness as a legislator. To show the widespread extent of 
this conspiracy, I herewith append an extract from the Astoria 
Budget published at Astoria, Oreg: 

since our own Congressman Laff, wa 

RAN the Nation's ratei has there 7 Ratar rss kd in Cone 
as Representative MANUSL HERRICK, of Oklahoma, is proving himself 
to be. Like Lafferty, he likes pretty girls and makes advances to 
them in a way that indicates pae form of mental and moral de- 
pravity, and his mushy proposals suggest a cross between a profes- 
sional masher and a free loyer, a free-verse poet of long-haired Bohemia 
rather than one of the country’s lawmakers. Oklahoma ought to be 
and doubtless is ashamed of him. With the memory of erty still 
fresh, Oregon can hardly taunt the State that sent HERRICK to Con- 
ö ss, but we can at least advise that the same fate be meted out 
fo the latter as overtook the former, 

I left Washington on the 80th day of June, 1922, to re- 
turn to Oklahoma and did not get back until January 8, 
1923, so during the time that I was absent from the city this 
actress hireling of these Journalistic jackals, wolves, and 
hyenas could not hound nor harrass me. 

Now, as a partial punishment of these slimy serpents who 
have been poisoning the Nation with their lies, libels, and 
slanders willfully and maliciously concocted by themselves for 
the purpose of serving their own vile ends, I ask that the rules 
be suspended and an immediate vote be taken upon House 
Resolution No. 515, expelling the representatives of these papers 
from the press gallery, lobby, cloakrooms, and corridors of 
the House, 


If I have any time left, I yield it back to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now Tise and report back Senate bill 8169 with the recommenda- 
tion that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill S. 8169, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. g { 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 
To Mr. FxN N, for four days, on account of important business. 
zo Mr, Core of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of sickness in 
family. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill H. R. 13835, the omnibus Indian 
appropriation bill, my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees as indicated below. 

S. 4235. An act granting consent of Congress to the Charlie 
Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red River, 
between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4503. An act granting the consent of Congress to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys 
Creek at or near the city of Sparrows Point, Md.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to con- 
vey certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 11889. An act for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson; 

H. R. 12887. An act granting a pension to Jacob F. Rosen- 
berger; 

H R. 12007. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States; 

H. R. 6204. An act to grant the military target range of Lin- 
coln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla, and reserving 
the right to use for military and aviation purposes; 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United 
States Navy; 

H. R. 18046. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine hospital 
reservation ; and 

H. R. 13760. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of drawless bridges across a certain portion 
of the Charles River, in the State of Massachusetts,” approved 
November 14, 1921. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 10211. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Piute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands recta- 
mation project of the Reclamation Service. 

H. R. 10817. An act to amend section 100 of the Judicial Code 
of the United States. 

H. R. 13593. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 


other purposes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, the sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States provided for the taxation of 
incomes “from whatever source derived.” This was understood 
to mean the taxation of incomes of public officials and also the 
taxation of the income derived from State and municipal bonds. 
There is no disputing the fact that this was the general belief 
when the amendment was discussed in Congress at the time it 
was approved and referred to the States. It was also the belief 
of the people of the States when the amendment was ratified by 
the legislatures of the several States. There is no reciprocity 
clause in the sixteenth amendment to permit the States to levy 
taxes on the income from Federal bonds. The sixteenth amend- 
ment is one sided in that respect. The sixteenth amendment 
was adopted because the American taxpayers believed then, as 
they believe now, that incomes should be taxed and that prop- 
erty should not bear an undue share of the public burdens. 
This belief is not a matter of party politics. It is a matter 
of common sense and a matter of fair dealing. 

The first resolution providing for an amendment to authorize 
Congress to levy income taxes was introduced by Mr. Butler, of 
North Carolina, December 27, 1895. It was not until July 12, 
1909, nearly 14 years later, that the resolution providing for 
the sixteenth amendment permitting Congress to tax “ incomes 
from whatever source derived” finally passed Congress. Dur- 
ing this period of nearly 14 years 39 resolutions were introduced 
for this purpose. The record shows that 35 of the 39 resolu- 
tions were introduced by Congressmen representing Democratic 
States and 4 were introduced by Congressmen representing Re- 
publican States. The record further shows that the amend- 
ment was ratified by the people of the Democratic States 
through their chosen representatives. 

After the sixteenth amendment was duly ratified it was inter- 
preted in an informal way which nullified a large part of its 
intended purpose by conceding that the incomes of public offi- 
cials and the income derived from State and municipal bonds 
can not be taxed by Congress. 

The sixteenth amendment was not adopted with the under- 
standing that it would afford an avenue of escape from taxation 
for the wealthy holders of State and municipal bonds. Its 
intent was directly to the contrary. 

The Green resolution, which has passed this House and 
which is now pending in the Senate, was presented for the pur- 
pose of correcting the weakness of the sixteenth amendment. 
It does not go so far as the sixteenth amendment was under- 
stood to go, and the pending resolution grants to the States im- 
portant rights which were not granted in the sixteenth amend- 
ment previously ratified by the States. 

At this time I desire to emphasize the fact that the Democrats 
who voted for the Green resolution have been true to the tradi- 
tions of their party in favoring a square deal in taxation. They 
have stood by the record. As shown by the resolutions intro- 
duced, favoring an income tax, 35 to 4—about 10 to 1—the 
sentiment of the Democratic States is shown to be overwhelm- 
ingly for the Federal income tax. All parties ought to be 
unanimously for it now. å 

The remarkable development of sentiment in favor of the 
pending amendment, as compared with the advancement of other 
changes in the Constitution, is briefly shown in this synopsis. 

For the sixteenth amendment (income tax) 39 resolutions 
were proposed. The first in 1895, and it was finally passed by 
Congress in 1909, nearly 14 years later. 

For the seventeenth amendment (popular election of United 
States Senators) 191 resolutions were proposed; the first in 
1826, and it was finally passed by Congress in 1912, 86 years 
later. 

For the eighteenth amendment (prohibition) 58 resolutions 
were proposed; the first in 1876, and it finally passed Congress 
in 1917, 41 years later. 

For the nineteenth amendment (woman suffrage) 105 resolu- 
tions were proposed, the first in 1868, and it finally passed 
Congress in 1919, 51 years later. 

The tirst resolution proposing an amendment to make the 
language “from whatever source derived” mean what it says, 
as applied to the income from State and municipal bonds, as 
originally intended, was introduced by Mr. McFappen, of Penn- 
sylvania, December 28, 1920. Resolutions on the same subject 
were subsequently introduced by Senator Smoor, of Utah, Sen- 
ator KELLOGG, of Minnesota, and Mr. Green of Iowa. The 
Green resolution passed the House January 28, 1923, only 2 
years and 26 days after the first resolution was introduced by 
Mr. MCFADDEN. 

The chronological history of the sixteenth, seventeenth, eight- 
eenth, and nineteenth amendments has been carefully compiled 
by officials of the Congressional Library. It is a valuable con- 


tribution to current history on this important subject and I 
herewith submit it for publication: 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 


Legislative Reference Service. 


Dara RELATIVE TO THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, AND 
NINETEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 


SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


In the case of Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. (157 U. 8. 
429, 158 U. S. 601), the Supreme Court, on May 20, 1895, declared the 
income-tax provision of the tariff act of 1894 unconstitutional. This 
at once led to a series of proposed amendments to the Constitution 
which expressly gave Congress the right to levy income taxes withou 
any reference to their apportionment among the States. The following 
table indicates the progress of this movement: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AUTHORIZING CONGRESS 
TO LEVY INCOME TAXES, BY WHOM INTRODUCED, DATE, CONGRESS, AND 
ACTION TAKEN. 


ae Butler, of North Carolina, Dec. 27, 1895; Fifty-fourth Congress, 


on. 

Mr. Shuford, of North Carolina, Jan. 14, 1896; Fifty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. McMillin, of Tennessee, June 9, 1896; Fifty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Butler, of North Carolina, Mar. 10, 1897; Fifty-fifth Congress, 
first session. 
—— 5 Griggs, of Georgia, Mar. 26, 1897; Wifty-fifth Congress, first 

Mr. ‘Cochran, of Missouri, May 17, 1897; Fifty-fifth Congress, first 


session. 

Mr. Butler, of North Carolina, June 8, 1897; Fifty-fifth Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Stokes, of South Carolina, June 17, 1897; Fifty-fifth Congress, 
first session. 

Luis Stephens, of Texas, July 1, 1897; Fifty-fifth Congress. first 
session. 

Mr. Butler, of North Carolina, Feb. 9, 1898; Fifty-fifth Congress, 
second session. : 

aS. Stephens, of Texas, Dec. 5, 1899; Iifty-sixth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Harris, of Kansas, Dec. 6, 1899; Fifty-sixth Congress, fi 
session. Reported adversely. ~ z alai 

Mr. Clay, of Georgia, Dec. 6, 1899; Fifty-sixth Congress, first ses- 
sion. Reported adversely. 
Mr. Stokes, of South Carolina, Dec. 7, 1899; Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, Dec. 14, 1899; Fifty-sixth Congress, 
ligt e Burie f North Carolina, Jan. 8, 1900; Fi 

r. Butler, o or arolina, Jan. 8, 1 4 fty-sixth Congress, 

first session. Reported adversely. z = 

Mr. Snodgrass of Tennessee, Jan. 3, 1900; Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session. 

Me Griggs, of Georgia, January 17, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Cochran, of Missouri, January 28, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 


session, 

585 Stephens, of Texas, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 
session, 

Mr. Snodgrass, of Tennessee, December 10, 1901, Fifty-seventh Con- 

ss, first session. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi, December 10, 1901, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 

Mr. Jenkins, of Wisconsin, January 15, 1902, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Cochran, of Missouri, February 4, 1902, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session, 

Mr. Stephens, of Texas, November 9, 1903, Fifty-eighth Congress, first 


session. 
Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, December 15, 1903, Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, 
4 oe Willems of Mississippi, December 4, 1905, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
rst session. 
Mr. Stephens, of Texas, December 4, 1905, Fifty-ninth Congress, first 


session, 

Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, February 20, 1907, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session. 

Mr, Williams, of Mississippi, December 2, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 


session. 

— Stephens, of Texas, December 2, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Kitchin, of North Carolina, December 5, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, 
first session. 

Mi: Fulton, of Oklaboma, December 19, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr Gore, of Oklahoma, January 29, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, 

Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, May 1, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first session. 


Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, May 1, 1908, Sixtieth Con first ion. 
Mr, Gore, of Oklahoma, March 25, 1909, SiS Gong esd 1 Bent 


session. 
Mr. Kinkaid, of Nebraska, April 26, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, first 


session. 

Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, June 28, 1909. Sixty-first Congress, first 
session. Passed Senate July 5, 1909 (yeas 77, nags 0, not voting 15). 
Passed House July 12, 1909 q 818, nays 14, not voting 55). Signed 
by President July 16, 1909. C. C. Tansill, January 3, 1923. 


SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


This amendment was first proposed in Congress by Mr. Storrs, of 
New York, on February 14, 1826. From that date until the close of the 
Fiftieth Congr „March 4, 1889, resolutions providing for the popular 
election of mators have been proposed in Congress some thirty- 
nine times. The following table indicates the resolutions that have 
been introduced in Congress in this regard from February 14, 1826, 
unti] the enactment of the amendment itself: 


Mr. Storrs, of New York, February 14, 1826, Nineteenth Congress, 
first session. Tabled. 
Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, February 13, 1835, Twenty-third Congress. 
nee romana, ‘ot Blam J 14, 1850 ; 
r. Clemens, o abama, Januar 4, 1 Thirty-firs 
first session. ‘ 2 i zÍ 88 
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Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, February 21, 1851, Thirty-first Congress, 
second session. 
i 5 ——— of Indiana, January 15, 1852, Thirty-second Congress, 
rs 
Mieg eee of Tennessee, February 2, 1852, Thirty-second Congress, 

t sessio: 

ai. Mace, of Indiana, December 12, 1853, Thirty-third Congress, first 
session. 

Be 5 of New York, February 8, 1869, Fortieth Congress, third 


“0 Hawley, of Illinois, April 8, 1872, Forty-second Congress, second 
ar. Por Porter, of Virginia, December 20, 1872, Forty-second Congress, 


—.5 arian of Iowa, January 31, 1873, Forty-second Congress, third 

session, 

fois Mi ens of Minnesota, December 1, 1873, Forty-third Congress, 
Mr. Wilson, of Indiana, December 4, 1873, Forty-third Congress, first 


nengon Hawley, of Illinois, January 5, 1874, Forty-third Congress, first 
sN. Hager, of California, February 18, 1874, Forty-third Congress, 
Ola of New York, April 14, 1874, Forty-third Congress, first 
Pen Parker, of Missouri, June 1, 1874, Forty-third Congress, first 


ssion. 
ae Oliver, of Towa, January 6, 1876, Forty-fourth Congress, first 


nah Wright, of Iowa, January 31, 1876, Forty-fourth Congress, first 
s 


Mr. Oliver, of Towa, November 6, 1877, Forty-fifth Congress, first 


ssion 
Lo iy vines. of Missouri, December 10, 1877, Forty-fifth Congress, second 
sess 
Mr. White, of Pennsylvania, January 17, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, 
third session. 
Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, January 81, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, third 
8E8810: 
Mr. Bayne, of Pennsylvania, January 9, 1882, Forty-seventh Congress, 
first session. 
z m: RA nag te of Illinois, July 81, 1882, Forty-seventh Congress, 
rst 8 on 
7 e- ge of NMnols, January 7, 1884. Forty-eighth Congress, 
rs 
a = parenge; of Michigan, January 14, 1884, Forty-eighth Congress, 
rst session. 
8 egy Le of North Carolina, January 29, 1884, Forty-eighth Congress, 
rst session. 
R 37 Townshend, of Illinois, December 21, 1885, Forty-ninth Congress, 
rst session, 
_ tiated of Iowa, December 21, 1885, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
ses 
Ar. im, ef Ohio, March 1, 1886, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 
Mr, Van Wyck, of Nebraska, December 16, 1886, Forty-ninth Con- 


gress, second session. 
Mr. Hermann, — 88 January 17, 1887, Forty-ninth Congress, 
rted adversely. 


second session. 
Mr. Little, of hte. February 14, 1887, Forty-ninth Congress, second 
Mr. orden of Illinois, January 4, 1888, Fiftieth Congress, first 


sess) 


session 


session. 

Mr. Weaver, of Iowa, January 4, 1585; Fiftieth te egy first session. 

ses Hermann, of Oregon, January 4 , 1888, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. 88 of Alabama, March 27, 1888, Fiftieth Congress, first ses- 
sion. Tabled. 


Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, October 20, 1888, Fiftieth Congress, first 
“se. Williams, of Ilinois, December 18, 1889, Fifty-first Congress, 
3 of New Jersey, December 18, 1889, Fifty-first Congress, 

Mr. Hermann, of Oregon, December 18, 1889, Fifty-first Congress, 
arg enn. of Indiana, December 20, 1889, Fifty-first Congress, first 


session. 

aer: § blume, of California, January 20, 1890, Fifty-first Congress, first 
session. 

oe u Enloe, of Tennessee, January 20, 1890, Fifty-first Congress, first 


ate "Mitchel, of Oregon, March 11, 1890; Fifty-first Congress, first 


d Mr. Henderson, of North Carolina, April 4, 1890; Fifty-first Congress, 
rst session. 
Mr. Reagan, of Texas, April 17, 1890; Fifty-first Congress, first ses- 


on. 
z Mr. Featherstone, of Arkansas, January 16, 1891 ; Fifty-first Congress, 
second session., 
4 05 Turpie, of Indiana ; February 2, 1891; Fifty-first Congress, second 
ses! 
4 zti Turple, of Indiana, February 2, 1891; Fifty-first Congress, second 
rst 8. 
1 Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, December 10, 1891; Fifty-second Congress, 
rst session. 
55 Scott, of Illinots, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, first 


ssion 

r ‘Williams, of Illinois, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 


ot 8 of Louisiana, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
5 of Nebraska, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
iir do Fohnson oi of North Dakota, January 5, 1892; Fitty-second Con- 

Mr. Caldwell, of Ohio, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, first 
ser, Greary, of California, January 5, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 


Mr. Hamann, of Oregon, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
first session, 


Mr. — - or: Pennsylvania, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Con- 
gress, 
ane . Pierce, oe * RE January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
* Lanhem, of Texas, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, first 

on. 

Mr. Stewart, of Texas, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, first 

Mr. Miller, of Wisconsin, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 

rst session. 

Sear Enloe, of Tennessee, January 7, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 

Mr. McRae, of Arkansas, January 11, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 

session. 

Mr. Henderson, of North Carolina, January 11, 1892; Fitty-second 
Congress, first 
aver getter hg of Indiana, February 1, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
Smith Palmer, of Illinois, February 2, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, first 
a 8.4 — gikk of Wisconsin, February 8, 1892; Fifty-second Congress, 
A 5 Babbitt, of Wisconsin, February 9, 1892, Fifty-second Congress, 

rst session. 

Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress, February 16, 1892, Fifty-second Congress, first 
session. > 

Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, July 15, 1892, Fifty-second Congress, first 

Mr. Mitchell, nor Oregon, March 6, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, speclal 

na 


session of Se 
Mr. „ of Illinois, September 1, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 


first sess 

Mr. TT 155. 3 Virginia, e 6, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
first Reported favorably (H Rept 994). Passed ouse 
July 21 yeas, 141; nays, šo: not — 5 158). te se in ad- 
A tag ie eal Senate Committee on sn’ Privlleges and Elections, February 12, 


PB vat n, of Nebraska, September 6, 1898, Fifty-third Congress, 
sessio 
mest s SARN of Indiana, September 6, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
sess 
Pe 4 1 of Louisiana, September 9, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
st session. 
4 — 95 ororen of Tennessee, September 11, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
rst session 
Mr. Henderson, of North Carolina, September 12, 1893, Fifty-third 
Congress, first session. 
8 — 5 Bao; of New York, September 13, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
rst session. 
Pra soem of Indiana, September 23, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
session. 
Mr. Hermann, of Oregon, September 22, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
first session. 
jes Bryan, of Nebraska, September 28, 1893, Fifty-third Congress, 
session. 
K ig Martin, of Kansas, September 29, 1893. Fifty-third Congress, 
rst session. 
Mr. Johnson, of North Dakota, December 4, 1893, Fifty-third Con- 
gress, second session 
Mr, Bryan, of Nebraska, March 19, 1894, Fifty-third Congress, second 
session. 


Committee on Privileges and Electio: — 110 12, 1898. Fifty- 
third Congress, third session. Reported adversel Rept. 916). 

Mr. Mitchell. of Oregon, December 8, 1895, -fourth Congress, 
first session, Reported with amendments. 


— a Peffer of Kansas, December 3. 1895, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
sess 


5 Mr. eile of Oregon, December 3, 1895, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
rst session 
í an of Virginia, December 9, 1895, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
rs 
= 25 paisa: of New York, December 18, 1895, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
rst session. 

Mr. Shuford of North Carolina, December 23, 1895, Fitty-fourth 
Congress, first session 
s Corliss of Michigan, February 8, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
rst session. 
Nace . Turple of Indiana, February 4, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, 


on. 
Committee on Election of President, etc., March 30, 1896, Fifty-fourth 
we Bi first session. 
r. Bell of Colorado, March 30, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress. first 
* ‘Corliss 8 gan, March 15, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 


session. 5 — 9 125) January 12, 1898; amended and 
Toya House, May 11, 189 


Yeas 185, nays 11. — present“ 

not voting 149. 
— Turpie of Indiana, March 18, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
. Alen of Mississippi, March 20, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
eee. Bell of Colorado, June 10, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first ses- 
8 York, July 23, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
senon Butler of North Carolina, January 5, 1898, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
— ‘Alen i of Nebraska, February 10, 1899, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
Siir. i ‘Saleh pt Kentucky, December 4, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
sessi 


Mr. Sulzer of New York, December 4, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session 
Mr Lioyd of Missouri, December 5, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 


first session. Amended and House April 183. 1 


nays, e 8 4 not =e tect Reported 3 in Senate 
b 8 ttee on Privileges an ections, 
5 Le of Colorado, December 5, 1899, F. eo 5 Congress, first 


Vr. Harris, of Kansas, December 6, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
session, 
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Bin Phe) of Georgia, December 6, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
Mr. Berry, of Arkansas, December 7, 1899, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 
nate, Cashman, of Washington, January 4, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
Nr Bane of North Carolina, January 9, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
Mr. Rawlins. of Utah. April 14, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, first 


session. 
a Nr, Lori; of Missouri, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
rst session 

Mr. Cushman, of Washington, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session. 

a Mt; tg of New York, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
rst sess 
1 Smith, of Kentucky, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
session. 

Mr. Corliss, of Michigan, December 3, 1901, etl ci Congress, 
first session; reported (with 6 January 1, 1902; passed 
House February 13, 1902, without E ort 

91901. Pirty-seventh Congress, 


Pel Ee crey; of Arkansas, December 
Ph aa — of Michigan, December 4, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
. Me Mitchel, of Oregon, December 4. 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 

l Pied 3A Harris, of Kansas, January 8, 1902, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 

‘ ONEI Dubois, of Idaho, January 18, 1902, Fifty-seventh Congress, first 

Mr. Sulzer, of New York, November 9, 1903, Fifty-eighth Congress, 


12 session 
a "Dubois, of Idaho, November 11, 1908, Fifty-eighth Congress, first 


1 ma "Mitchell, of Oregon, November 11, 1903, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
rst sessio 
é i Lloyd, of Missouri, November 13, 1903, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
rst session. 

Mr. eee gd Be Washington, December 7, 1903, Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress, second se 

ue. Lloyd, of Missouri, December 4, 1905, Fifty-ninth Congress, first 
session. 
1 — Sulzer, of New York, December 4, 1905, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
rst session 
= re re of New York, December 4, 1905, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
rst session 

Mr. Cushman, of Washington, December 6, 1905, Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. 
y Mr. Hermann, of Oregon, January 16, 1906, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
rst session. 

te Hermann, of Oregon, March 5, 1906, Fifty-ninth Congress, first 
ses. 
S Mo Richardson, of Kentucky, May 25, 1906, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
rst session 

oe 1 — Pearre, of Indiana, January 9, 1907, Fifty-ninth Congress, second 
session. 

aep Sulzer, of New York, December 2, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session, 

. Lloyd, of Missouri, December 2, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 


Mr. Weisse, of Wisconsin, December 9, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 


on, 

1 Ferris, of Oklahoma, December 16, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session. 

— Gore, of Oklahoma, December 18, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session 

nef „Hamilton, of Iowa, December 19, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 


“Mr. “Fulton, of Oklahoma, December 19, 1907, Sixtieth Congress, first 
oar “Adair, of Indiana, January 10, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first 


Tae Sulzer, of New York, February 13, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first 
Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, May 21, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first ses- 
ate. a Weisse, of Wisconsin, March 17, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, first 
Mr. Sulzer, of New York, March 23, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, first 
“ar Gore, of Oklahoma, March 25, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, first 


Bi Mr. Owen, of Oklahoma, July 7, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, first ses- 
r Ar, zmora, of Missouri, December 6, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, second 


re ee of Wisconsin, December 6, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, 
second session. 

ae Bristow, of Kansas, December 13, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session 
re Faller, of Illinois, December 14, 1919, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond session 

Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, December 21, 1909, Sixty-first Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, January 7, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, 
second session 

Me. TAGAS t Indiana, January 11, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 
sess 

Nr. Henry, of Texas, January 11, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 


session. 
Mr. Henry, of Texas, January 19, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 


ot Henry, of Texas, January 19, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session 
Mr. Henry, of Texas, January 21, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 


session. 7 

we James, of Kentucky, March 30, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session. 

Mr. Keifer, of Ohio, April 13, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second ses- 


on. 

mie pq of New York, May 16, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, sec- 
ond sessio 

Mr. Clarke, of Arkansas, May 24, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session. 


onc Hawley, of Oregon, January 5, 1911, Sixty-first Congress, third 
Mr. u Borah, of Idaho, January 11, 1911, Sixty-first Congress, third 


me Cooper of Wisconsin, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
r. Sulzer, of New York, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
Mr. “Adair, of Indiana, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 


Pe Taylor of Colorado, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
woot, Rucker, of Missouri, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
„ of Oklahoma, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
Pa ee te of Georgia, April 5, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
Mr. Hawley, of Oregon, April 5, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 


SME. Rucker, of Missouri, April 5, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
oMr: OERS of Kansas, April 6, 1911, Sixty-second Còngress, first 
Sat hia of Texas, April 6, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 

Mr. Borah, of Idaho, April 6, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 


session, 
75 Beal, of Texas, April 10, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
session, 

— Raker, of California, April 10, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
sessio 
3 Owen, of Oklahoma, April 17, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 

on. 

Mr. Candler, of Mississippi, December 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, 

Mr. Rucker, of Missouri, April 6, 1911, Six ty-necond Congress, first 
session. Passed House April 13, 1015 (yeas, 296; nays, 16; not SOHNE: 
77). Amended and passed Senate June 12, 1911 (yeas, 64; na f 
not voting, 3). House concurs in Senate amendment May 1 1813 
(yeas, 238; nays, 30; present, 5; not voting, 110). 


BIGHTEENTH AMPNDMENT. 


The first constitutional amendment to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of 1 inate in the United States was introduced Decem- 
ber 12, 1876, by Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire. The following table in- 
dicates the course of this movement. 


Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, December 12, 1876, Forty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session. 
Mr. Blair, o of New Hampshire, January 14, 1878, Forty-fifth Congress, 
sico 
. Blair, of New Hampshire, February 8, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, 
third session. 
— ee of Kansas, February 16, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, third 
pensio 
1 Mr. Ballou, of Rhode Island, February 21, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, 
sessio: 
Mr. To ‘of Vermont, February 21, 1881, Forty-sixth Congress, third 


sete, Plumb, of Kansas, January 24, 1882, Forty-seventh Congress, 
3 noe ica of Sala Hampshire, February 8, 1882, Forty-seventh Con- 
Mori 8 * . New Hampshire, December 5. 1883, Forty-eighth Con- 

ee 3 of Kapsas; January 16, 1884, Forty-eighth Congress, first 


“Mr Plumb, of Kansas, December 8, 1885, Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Blair, of yew Hampshire, December 9, 1885, Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, first sessio 

A me Bini; of New Hampshire, December 12, 1887, Fiftieth Congress, 
rst session 

Bd: Dingley, of Maine, January 4, 1888, Fiftieth Congress, first ses- 
sion 


å Mr. 3 of New Hampshire, December 4, 1889, Fifty-first Congress. 
rst session 
å Mr. penal of South Dakota, January 13, 1890, Fifty-first Congress, 

rst session. 

Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, February 19, 1895, Fifty-third Con- 
gress, third session. 
a Mr. en of Pennsylvania, February 24, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, 

rst session. 

Mr. Hobson, of Alabama, December 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session, 

= obson, of Alabama, April 7, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 
session. 


aie Works, of California, June 21, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 
pir Mr, "obeon, of Alabama, August 5, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 


ion, 
r Hobson, of Alabama, October 28, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 
ession, 
i Mr. bi ra of Alabama, November 12, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session 
Ar. 3 of Alabama, December 1, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, 
d sessio 
SAE Hobson. of Alabama, December 8, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session. 
Mr. heart: of Texas, December 10, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, 
cond session 
Sur. Hobson, of Alabama, December 10, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, 


second session. 
a _ Hobson, of Alabama, June 9, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, second 


see "Dillingham, of Vermont, June 16, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
second se: 
Mr. Morrison, of Indiana, December 15, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
1 session. 
Morrison, of Indiana, December 17, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
third’ session. 
Mr. Hobson, of Alabama, December 29, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
third session, 
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F Mr. e of Indiana, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
rst session. - 
A Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, December 7, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
rst session. 
K Mr, Thompson, of Kansas, December 10, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
rst session. 
Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, December 16, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Dillingham, of Vermont, December 17, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
Webb, of North Carolina, January 4, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. ` 
wos Smith, of Idaho, January 4, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session. 
Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, January 5, 1916, Sixty-fourth 
Congiess, first session. 
Mr. Hayden, of Arizona, January 8, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, January 13, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, December 22, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
second session. 
Mr. Morrison, of Indiana, December 22, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
second session. 
me. Randall, of California, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 
= Keating, of Colorado, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
session. 
—— Hayden, of Arizona, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
on 


session. 
att, Taylor, of Colorado, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
session. 

a Thompson, of Kansas, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Texas, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. Amended and passed Senate August 1, 1917; yeas, 65; nays, 
20; not voting, 11. Amended and passed House December 17, 1917; 
yeas, 282; nays, 128; not voting, 23. 

Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, April 6, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 


session. 
— Blanton, of Texas, April 9, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 
Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire, April 10, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Webb, of North Carolina, April 11, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session. 
: Smith, of Idaho, April 11, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 


55 Jones, of Washington, April 16, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. : : 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, June 5, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 


first 


session. 
NINETEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The first attempts to amend the Constitution relative to exten 
the right of suffrage to women were made immediately after the Ci 
War, when the reconstruction amendments were under considera- 
tion. On January 23, 1866, Mr. Brooks, of New York, after present- 
ing a petition from some thousands of woman suffragists, gave notice 
of his intention to introduce an amendment to the resolution then 
pene by inserting the word “sex” after the word “color.” The 
‘ollowing list indicates the legislative history of the attempts through 
constitutional amendments to secure rights of suffrage for women: 


Lon Julian, of Indiana, December 8, 1868; Fortieth Congress, third 
session. * 
5 — ed of New York, January 23, 1869; Fortieth Congress, 
t session. 

ok Pomeroy, of Kansas, January 29, 1869; Fortieth Congress, third 


session. 
Me Pomeroy, of Kansas, Febraary 3, 1869; Fortieth Congress, third 
session. 
u Julian, of Indiana, March 15, 1869; Forty-first Congress, first 
session. 
5 Julian, of Indiana, April 4, 1870; Forty: first Congress, second 
session. 
Mr. Jones, of Wyoming, March 4, 1872; Forty-second Congress, 
second session. 
Sargent, of California, January 10, 1878; Forty-fifth Congress, 
second session ; N ice adversely. 
Mr. Ferry, of Michigan, January 19, 1880; Forty-sixth Congress, 
second session. 
Mr. Loring, of Massachusetts, January 20, 1880; Forty-sixth Con- 
gress, second session. 
z Mr. 2 of New York, May 2, 1882; Forty-seventh Con 
rst session. gress, 
Mr, White, of Kentucky, July 10, 1882; Forty-seventh Congress, first 
session. 
1 Mr. Lapham, of New York, December 6, 1883; Forty-eighth Congress, 
rst session. 
Mr. White, of Kentucky, December 10, 1883; Forty-eighth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, December 9, 1885; Forty-ninth Con- 
gress, first session. 
Mr. Reed, of Maine, February 1, 1886; Forty-ninth Congress, first 
session ; reported adversely. 
Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, December 
gress, second session; rejected January 25, 1 (yeas 16, nays 34). 
Mr. Biair, of New Hampshire, December 12, 1887; Fiftieth Congress, 
first session. 
. Reed, of Maine, January 4, 1888; Fiftieth Congress, 
sessi 


on. 
Mr.* Mason, of Illinois, April 30, 1888; Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, December 4, 1889; VFifty-first Con- 
gress, first session. 

Me: Baker, of New York, January 13, 1890; Fifty-first Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, May 21, 1890; Fifty-first Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of New York, January 5, 1892, Fifty-second Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Warren, of Wyoming, January 4, 1893, Fifty-second Congress, 
second session. 


87 Forty-ninth Con- 


first 


of Colorado, 5 31, 1894, Fifty-third Congress, second 
eported adversely (H. Rept. 395) and laid on table. 
Mr. Walcott, of Colorado, February 8, 1894, Fifty-third Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts. January 3, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, 


first session. 
January 10, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
first session. 
Mr. Call, of Florida, March 23, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, first 
session. 
Mr. Warren, of Wyoming, February 7, 1898, Fifty-fifth Congress, 
January 10, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session, 
Mr. Warren, of Wyoming, 
first session. 
Mr. Warren, of Wyoming, December 16, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, February 10, 1902, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
Fifty-eighth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, December 18, 1903, Fifty-eighth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Davey, of Louisiana, January 27, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first 
Mr. Mongell, of Wyoming, February 19, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, 
second session 


Mr. Northway, of Ohio, 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, January 20, 1896, Fifty-fourth Congress, 
session. 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, June 21, 1897, Fifty-fifth Congress, first 
second session. 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, 
January 30, 1900, Fifty-sixth Congress, 
first session, - 
Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado, December 2, 1901, Fifty-seventh Congress, 
first session. 
first session. 
Mr. Mitchell, of Oregon, November 11, 1903, 
second session, 
Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, January 19, 1906, Fifty-ninth Congress, 
on. 
Mr. Warren, of Wyoming, January 30, 1908, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session 
ae Borah, of Idaho, February 21, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, second 
session. 


Mr. Rucker, of Colorado, February 22, 1910, Sixty-first Congress, 
second sessio. 


n. 
ur Rucker, of Colorado, April 4, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
session, 
oi Mondell; of Wyoming, May 5, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 
session. 
5 Taylor, of Colorado, May 8, 1911, Sixty-second Congress, first 


on. 

Mr. Lafferty, of Oregon, January 3, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Raker, of California, January 5, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Berger, of Wisconsin, January 16, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Works, of California, February 29, 1912, Sixty-second Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, April 7, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 


session. 
Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon, April 7, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 


eons page pe rar in Senate, March 19, 1914—yeas, 35; nays, 34; not 
voting, 26. 
Mr Taylor, of Colorado, April 7, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 


Mr. Lafferty, of Oregon, April 7, 
Mr. Raker, of California, April 7, 
es gs iayien, of Arizona, April 21, 1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 
. Shatroth, of Colorado, March 20, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session. 


Mr. Bristow, of Kansas, March 20, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, sec- 
ond session. 


1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 
1913, Sixty-third Congress, first 


Mr. Palmer, of Pennsylvania, April 6, 1914, Sixty-third Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Raker, of California, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first 


session. 
Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, December 6, 1915, 
first session 


Sixty-fourth Congress, 


Mr. Keating, of Colorado, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 
Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
session. 
a Taylor of Colorado, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
t on. 
pren Hayden, of Arizona, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth ‘Congress, 
on. 
Se Hayden, of Arizona, December 6, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, 
Mr. Sutherland, of Utah, December 7, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, 
Mr. Thomas, of Colorado, December 7, 1915, Sixty-fourth Congress, 


ees 8 of Kansas, December 7, 1915. Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon, December 10, 1915, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. 

Mr. Hayden, of Arizona, March 29, 1916, Sixty-fourth Congress, first 
session. 


Mr. Poindexter, of Washington, January 19. 1917, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session. i 

Mr. Poindexter, of Washington, January 19, 1917, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, second session. 

Mr. Raker, of California, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Taylor, of Colorado, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. z 

Miss Rankin, of Montana, April 2, 1917. Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. “ 

Mr. Keating, of Colorado, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 


session. 
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Me, Hayden, of Atizona, April 2, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 
a Austin, of Tennessee, April 28, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
session. 

Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon, May 15, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 


firs! session, 

8 of New Mexico, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 

pM ats cp of Kansas, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 

eee of Oklahoma, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, first 
ye Shafroth, of Colorado, April 4, 1917, Sirty-fifth Congress, first 


session 
$ Mr. . of Washington, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
rst session. 

Mr. Poindexter, of Washington, April 4, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
first session, 

Mr. Raker, of California, December 15, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Campbell, of Kansas, December 15, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session, 

Mr. Hayden, of Arizona, December 18, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session, 

Mr. Keating, of Colorado, December 18, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session. 

Miss Rankin, of Montana, December 18, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
second session. 

Mr. Raker, of California, December 18, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
res ten OP, ee e Banate October 3 1918” (peas 40 100 
not voting 17); reject nate r s 
not voting 12); rejected a second time in Senate purnary 10, 1919 


eas 55, nays 29, not voting 12). 
ered “Mondall, of Wyoming, December 18, 1917, Sixty-fifth Congress, 


cond sion. 
wir. Fairfield, of Indiana, January 8, 1918, Sixty-fifth Congress, sec- 
ond session. 

Mr Burroughs, of New Hampshire, February 21, 1918, Sixty-fifth 


Congress, second session. 
OM. Jones, of Washington, February 13, 1919, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
third 


third ion. 
"Mr. YEY of Louisiana, February 13, 1919, Sixty-fifth Congress, 


Sir. Ile Kellar, of Tennessee, Februnry 20, 1919, Sixty-üfth Congress, 
third session. ot New Mexico, February 28, 1919, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
e ee of California, February 28, 1919, Sixty-fifth Congress, 
thid session: of Tinols, May 19, 1919, Sixty-sixth Congress, first 

Passed House May 21, 1619 (yeas 304, nays 90, present 1 


Mr. 
57 8815 Senate June 4, 1019 (yeas 56, nays 25, not 


not eg 33); passed 
voter. Yansin, January 12, 1928.) 
ADJOUBN MENT. 
Mr. MONDELL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 32 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 13, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

976. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two communications from the Postmaster 
General, submitting estimates of appropriations in the sum of 
$739.26 and $527.45, respectively, to pay claims which have been 
adjusted and require an appropriation for their payment (H. 
Doc. No. 564) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

977. A letter from the Comptroller of the Currency, transmit- 
ting a text of the annual report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for the year ended October 31, 1922; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

978. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary exam- 
ination of the Hudson River at and near Stockport, N. V.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. Con. Res. 83. A con- 
current resolution providing for printing additional copies of 
soil survey of Lauderdale County, Ala.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1588). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. R. 14202. A bill 
to authorize the Public Printer to fix rates of wages for em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Office; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1584). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiclary. H. R. 11490. 
A bill to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department of 
Justice in relation to the repression of prostitution for the pro- 
tection of the armed forces; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1585). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


Mr. PARKER of New York: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 13978. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany to main- 
tain two bridges already constructed across the Hudson River; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
14287. A bill to authorize the Secretary of State to acquire in 
Paris a site, with an erected building thereon, at a cost not to 
exceed $300,000, for the use of the diplomatic and consular 
establishments of the United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1587). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 14249. A bill 
for the relief of the owners of the American schooner Mount 
Hope; without amendment (Rept. No. 1588). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Appropriations 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 14294) 
for the relief of William J. McGee and the same was referred 
to the Committee on Claims, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLIVAN: A bill (H. R. 14295) to authorize an 
appropriation to enable the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to provide for the acquiring of sites and 
the building of rest camps as he may deem advisable in the 
several regional districts; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 14296) to authorize the 
county of Huron, State of Michigan, to convey a certain described 
tract of land to the State of Michigan for public park purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 14297) to relieve the anthra- 
cite coal situation in the United States; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 14298) for the relief of 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 14299) granting to the State 
of New Mexico certain lands for reimbursement to the counties 
of Grant, Luna, Hidalgo, and Santa Fe for interest paid on 
railroad-aid bonds, and for the payment of the principal of 
railroad-aid bonds issued by the town of Silver City, and to 
reimburse said town for interest paid on said bonds, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 14300) to further regulate 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAKENEY: A bill (H. R. 14301) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Bethlehem Steel Co. to construct a bridge 
across Humphreys Creek at or near the city of Sparrows 
Point, Md.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 14302) to establish and pro- 
mote the use of the official cotton standards of the United 
States in interstate and foreign commerce, to prevent deception 
therein and provide for the proper application of such stand- 
ards, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERRICK: A bill (H. R. 14303) to appropriate the 
sum of $1,200,000 to match sums made available by the several 
States, to be used in such States for the suppression and eradica- 
tion of venereal diseases; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 14304) 
declaring Bear Creek in Humphreys, Leflore, and Sunflower 
Counties, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 14805) 
making eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers 
of the United States Army, other than officers of the Regular 
Army, who incurred physical disability in line of duty while in 
the service of the United States during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 14806) making eligible 
for retirement under certain conditions officers of the United 
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States Army, other than officers of the Regular Army, who in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty while in the service of 
the United States. during the war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BRENNAN: A bill (H. R. 14307) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell either or both of the United 
States Federal buildings, including sites and all improvements 
thereon, at Detroit, Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the 
same locality and to erect thereon a modern building to house 
the various Federal departments, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 14308) to establish a na- 
tional park in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 14309) to amend section 
206 of the transportation act of 1920; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TURNER: A bill (H. R. 14310) to establish memo- 
rials to deceased soldiers of the World War; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 442) to 
authorize the transportation to Porto Rico of a committee 
representing the Fourth Ohio Infantry, war with Spain; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A resolution (H. Res. 525) re- 
questing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and to 
report to the House the facts relating to the ownership of 
radio patents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : W of the Legisla- 
Rie of the State of Oregon, asking permission of the Federal 
Government to allow the officials of the State of Oregon to 
examine income-tax returns in the said State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 14811) grant- 
ing a pension to Matilda Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 14812) granting a pension 
to Clara J. Foss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 14313) for the relief of the 
Orange Car & Steel Co., successor to the Southern Dry Dock 
& Shipbuilding Co., of Orange, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 14314) granting 
an increase of pension to Edwin M. Brainard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 14815) granting a 
pension to Catherine E. Steward; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 14316) granting an increase of 
pension to Cynthia L. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 


By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14317) granting permission to 
Capt. Norman Randolph, United States Army, to accept the 
decoration of the Spanish Order of Military Merit of Alfonso 
XIII; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14318) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ruth E. Stickler; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 14819) for the relief of 
J. I. Hall, of Jackson, Ky., to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14320) granting an increase 
of pension to Bertram B. Soper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 14321) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hanna M. Batt; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14322) granting an increase of pension to 
Jesse H. Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7278. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of North- 
east Boundary Citizens’ Association, of Washington, D. C., pro- 
testing against the erection of the so-called “mammies ” monu- 
ment; to the Committee on the Library. 

7279. Also, petition of the city of Chicago, relating to the 
bill declaring the West Fork of the South Branch of the Chi- 


cago River a nonnavigable stream; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

7280. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of sundry citizens of Belvi- 
dere, III., favoring joint resolution to extend aid to the famine- 
stricken ‘people of the German and Austrian Republies; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7281. By Mr. KISSEL: Memorial to the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, relating to the Federal income tax act; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

7282. Also, petition of the Citizens’ Medical Reference Bureau 
New York City, N. V., relating to the vaccination law in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7283. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 15 residents of 
Chico, Calif., to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms am- 
munition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7284. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, urging amendment of the Constitution to give 
Federal Government the power to regulate child labor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

7285. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of sundry citizens of Ken- 
tucky, favoring legislation extending aid to people of German 
and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7286. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of J. J. McLoughlin and 41 
others, favoring the abolishment of the tax on small arms and 
ammunition ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7287. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, protesting against the passage of the ship 
subsidy bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


SENATE. 
Tuespay, February 13, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, we thank Thee that Thou hast consideration 
for our needs. For all the blessings of life we return to Thee 
thanks this morning. As we look out upon a world in need we 
know Thou canst meet every necessity. Amidst all the turmoil 
give unto us rest and quiet in Thyself, and an understanding of 
the times, and how best to meet the manifold issues presented. 
Give wisdom this morning and help in all the deliberations of 
the hour, to the glory of Thy great name. Through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following com- 


munication : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1923. 
To the Benate: 


Being 83 absent from the Senate, I ap 
H. Moses, a Senator from the State of New Hamps' 
duties of the Chair this legislative day. 


int Hon. GEORGE 
re, to perform the 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
Pri t pro tempore. 

Mr. MOSES thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McNary Shortridge 
Ball Goodin Moses Smith 
Bayard Harrel Nelson Smoot 
Brookhart Harris New Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Nicholson Sterlin 
Calder Heflin Norris Sutherland 
Cameron Hitchcock Oddie Swanson 
pper Jones, Wash. Overman Townsend 

Caraway Kellogg Page Trammell 
Colt Keyes Phipps Wadsworth 
Couzens King Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Ladd Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Warren 

ial Lodge Ransdell Watson 
Dillingham McCormick Reed, Mo. * Willis 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson 
„ McKellar Sheppard 
Geo McLean Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 3169) to equalize pensions of 
retired policemen and firemen of the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2531) to create a board of accountancy for the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 418) authorizing the use of 
public parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, 
flags, and other decorations, property of the United States, by 
the Almas Temple, Washington, District of Columbia, 1923 
Shrine Committee (Inc.), and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Presiding Officer [Mr. Moses] as Acting 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 5224, An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to certify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to 
the public domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed 
for naval purposes; 

H. R. 13046. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine hospital 
reservation; and 

H. R. 18760. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of drawless bridges across a certain 
portion of the Charles River, in the State of Massachusetts,” 
approved November 14, 1921. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. Moses] laid before the 
Senate the following concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of South Dakota, which was referred to the Committee on 


Commerce: 
A concurrent resolution. 

Whereas South Dakota is almost wholly dependent upon agriculture, 
and consequently the market for agricultural products is of prime 
importance in our affairs; and 
8 Yhereas water transportation will reduce the cost of the carriage of 
wheat to the seaboard no less than 7 cents per bushel and pro- 

rtionately upon other cereals, a saving that would add many mil- 
fons to the market value of the products of our farms, to say nothin 
of the reduced cost of merchandise by reason of bringing the seaboar 
to the interior; and 

Whereas the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway 
will bring South Dakota 2,000 miles nearer to the Atlantic and Euro- 
pean markets and will result in substantial advantage to our markets 
and the consequent improvement to agricultural conditions and the 
general prosper ty of the people: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives concurri United States 
be, and it hereby is, memorialized and petitioned to promptly take such 
action as will result in immediate development of the Great Lakes-8t. 
Lawrence deep waterway: Be it further 

Resolved, That engrossed coples of this resolution be forwarded by 
the secretary of state to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and to the Secretary of the Senate and Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, Warren G. Harding. 

CARL GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. BLAKE 

8 of the Senate. 
E. O. FRESCOLN, 

Speaker of the House. 

WRIGHT TARBELL, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fort 
Scott, Kans., praying for the enactment of legislation to regu- 
late radio broadcasting, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. LODGE presented memorials of the Framingham Central 
Labor Union and the Buildings Trades Council, both of Fram- 
ingham, and Local Union No, 6, United Hatters of North Aimer- 
ica, of Boston, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4478) to promote agri- 
culture by stabilizing the price of wheat, reported it with 
aa ar and submitted a report (No. 1141) thereon. 


ng), That the Congress of the 


Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. B. 13880) for the reorganiza- 
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tion and improvement of the foreign service of the United 
States, and for other purposes, reported it without amendment \ 
and submitted a report (No. 1142) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 4586) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Peedee River in South Carolina; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4587) for the relief of George Turner (with the 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4538) granting a pension to Minnie L. Foster (with 
the accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4589) granting a pension to Clarissa A. Grover 
(with the accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S. 4540) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Peedee River, S. C.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4541) for the relief of Thomas N. Emley and Ida 
E. Godfrey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 4542) relative to the claim of the Export Oil 
Corporation (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4543) to amend an act entitled“ An act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United States suffering in- 
juries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 2 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4544) to authorize the extension of the period of 
restriction against alienation on surplus lands allotted to 
minor members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4545) to amend section 14 of the military serv- 
ices act, approved June 10, 1922; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 279) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the use 
of the United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be 
held in New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

SHIPPING BOARD DATA, 


Mr. POMERENE. I submit a Senate resolution calling for 
certain information from the United States Shipping Board. I 
may state that on January 23 I presented a resolution and a 
response came under date of February 5. ‘That related to 
ships which were sold since March 4, 1921. The resolution 
which I am now offering relates to ships which were sold on or 
before that date. I ask that the resolution may be acted 
upon. 

The resolution (S. Res. 440) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, directed and instructed to furnish to the United States Senate 
the following detailed information: 

First. State number of nis sold by the United States Shipping 
Board on or before March 4, 1921. 

Second. Give the names of persons, partnerships, or corporations to 
whom said sales have been made. 

Third. Give the terms of the sale, whether for cash or on deferred 
payments, and the amount of each, with dates of maturity of deferred 
ayments. 
= vourth. Give in detail what settlements, if any, have been made for 
sachos said ships so sold with said persons, partnerships, or cor- 

rations, 

Povitth. If there has heen any difference in the said terms of settle- 
ments, give the reasons therefor. 

Sixth. If settlements have not been made in accordance with terms 
of sale by any of said persons, partnerships, or corporations, give the 
reasons therefor. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. J. Res. 418. A joint resolution authorizing the use of pub- 
lic parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, 
flags, and other decorations, property of the United States, by 
the Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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BOARD OF ACCOUNTANCY FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2531) to create a board of accountancy for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, which were, on page 3, line 
18, after “ education,” to insert “or who, in the opinion of the 
board, has had sufficient commercial experience in accounting“; 
on page 6, line 21, after “ compensation,” to insert “for actual 
time employed“; and, on page 6, line 22, after “ determine,” to 
insert. “and the remaining surplus, if any, shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROPOSED CHANGE IN PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL TERMS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 253) proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, fixing the commencement- of the terms 
of President and Vice President and Members of Congress, and 
providing for the election of President and Vice President by 
direct vote. It is the joint resolution which I moved to take 
up on yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there seemed on yesterday to 
be a sort of tacit understanding that there would be no oppo- 
sition to the joint resolution as it is proposed to be modified 
and that we should be able to pass it during the morning hour. 
I wish to call attention to a mistake which I made on yesterday 
in the manner in which I then proposed to modify the joint 
resolution. I stated that the proposition was to strike out all 
of section 1, but I only proposed to strike out that part of 
section 1 pertaining to the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent. When thus amended there will be but little of the joint 
resolution left, and it will provide that the terms of President 
and Vice President shall commence at noon on the third Mon- 
day in January following their election; that the terms of 
Senators and Representatives shall commence at noon on the 
first Monday in January following their election; that Congress 
shall assemble at least once in every year, and that such meet- 
ing shali be on the first Monday in January, unless otherwise 
a different day shall be appointed by Congress; that the terms 
of President and Vice President and Members of Congress who 
may be in office at the time that the proposed constitutional 
amendment shall take effect shall expire, in the case of the 
President and Vice President on the third Monday in January 
instead of on the 4th of March, and in the case of Members 
of Congress on the first Monday in January instead of on the 
4th of March. 

Mr. ROBINSON.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yleld to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. It will be ob- 
served that the commencement of the term of President and 
Vice President is two weeks subsequent to the commencement 
of the term of Members of.Congress. The idea is to give Con- 
gress ample time to organize and to cativass the votes for 
President and Vice President, which, under the Constitution, it 
must do. I do not think it would be an insuperable objection if 
the terms of all these officers commenced on the sume day; 
but if the joint resolution shall be adopted unamended, it will 
make a difference of two weeks In the time of the commence- 
ment of their terms and would give time to Congress to meet 
and for each body to organize before they held their joint 


session. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska permit a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS. I first promised to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], and after I shall have done so I 
shall then gladly yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As I understand, the only change in the 
joint resolution as now proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, 
as compared to the modification which he proposed on yester- 
day, relates to the term of President and Vice President? 

Mr. NORRIS. No: It relates to the method of the election 
of President and Vice President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not think the Senator understood 
my question. 


Mr. NORRIS. It may be that I did not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On yesterday the Senator from Nebraska 
announced that it was his purpose so to modify the joint reso- 
lution as to omit all provisions relating to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, so as to confine the joint resolution 
solely to the terms of Senators and Representatives and the 
time when Congress shall assemble. G 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand it is proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska also to make the joint resolution applicable to 
the terms of President and Vice President? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And to make their terms begin on the 
third Monday in January following their election instead of on 
the 4th of March as at present? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator now proposes the joint reso- 
lution in a form that will require the old Congress, to wit, 
the Congress sitting when the election may be held, to pass 
upon the election? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; that would not be the effect of it. 
The Senator will observe that the new Congress will meet o 
the first Monday in January—— { 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that the President will not be inaugu- 
rated until the third Monday in January. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that the proposal is that the new Con- 
gress shall have ample time to pass upon the matter before the 
time for the inauguration of the new President arrives? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. WARREN. I was about to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska a question relative to the last clause of his joint reso- 
lution, which would seem to cut short the term of the Presi- 
dent who may occupy the office at the time the proposed 
amendment would go into effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and it would also shorten the terms 
of Members of Congress. 

Mr. WARREN. As to the President, would not the amend- 
ment, if it were ratified, infringe on the President’s vested 
right to his office under his election in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so far as the change of the Consti- 
tution is concerned there could be no objection made on the 
ground of the curtailing of any vested right under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not a lawyer, as is the Senator from 
Nebraska, and I wish to know if a change in the Constitution 
can be made to operate retroactively? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; a change in the Constitution, however, 
may be made, I think, so as entirely to abolish a constitutional 
office, the same as may be done by a change of law. 

Mr. WARREN. There is no doubt about that; but the 
Constitution limits the term of the President to four years, 
and the four years end on the 4th of March. It is now pro- 
posed that the presidential term shall end on the first Monday 
in January, and that the successor of the President shall 
then take the place of the incumbent of the office. That is the 
point I wish to make. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see any legal objection to that. Of 
course, the ratification of the constitutional amendment would 
shorten the term of whoever happened to be President, the same 
as it would, by a couple of months, shorten the term of whoever 
happened to be Members of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives whose terms expired on the 4th of Masch. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I rield first to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
has practically asked the question that I was about to ask; 
that is, whether it was the intent to shorten the terms of those 
who had been elected under the Constitution as it now stands, 
and whether there ought not to be some provision so that at 
least the terms of those who are elected prior to the adoption 
of any new provision in the Constitution shall expire at the 
time now fixed under the present Constitution. 

Mr. NORRIS. We shall, by some method, have to change the 
term of office, because if a man is elected before the proposed 
constitutional amendment goes into effect his term of office 
does not commence until the 4th of March; if it shall go into 
effect while he is in office his term would have to be shortened; 
but it would only be by a couple of months. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. To be sure, but it could be provided in 
the proposed amendment that those who were elected prior to 
the change of the Constitution should serve until the expiration 
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of their terms. Then those who would be elected subsequently, 
of course, would serye in their initial term for two months less. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. 

Mr. MCCUMBER. That would seem to be the fairer and bet- 
ter way. 

Mr. NORRI. Let us see how that would work. That would 
be one way of solving the difficulty. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. If we did that there would 
be somebody, for instance in the House of Representatives, 
elected for two years whose term would be shortened; some- 
body’s term must be shortened, either the man who is in office 
or the man who is elected; there will be one term in the 
House of Representatives which will be shortened about two 
months. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That should be the term of the newly 
elected Representative. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there is no trouble about 
that; but those who have already been elected for a certain 
term have, it might be said, what is in the nature of a contract 
between them and the people of the United States who elected 
them under the Constitution. While I agree with the Senator 
that we should bring about in some manner this change, and I 
favor it, it looks to me as though in that particular situation 
it would be necessary to make some different provision for 
those who have been elected and are holding office. 

Mr. NORRIS. There can not be any question about the pro- 
posal as a matter of law. The courts have always held, for 
instance, that a legislative office may be absolutely abolished 
by the legislature which established it and which has constitu- 
tional jurisdiction. Whoever is in office goes out when the 
office is abolished. That has been a common occurrence. On 
the other hand, a constitutional office by amendment of the 
Constitution may be entirely abolished; and it will be just as 
long as it is short in this ease, because if we do not shorten the 
term of the man who happens to be in office we will have to 
shorten the term of the man who succeeds him. I myself do 
not care in which way it is worked out. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is correct 
as to our right to take such action, but could we not meet the 
difficulty that has been suggested by providing that the proposed 
constitutional amendment shall take effect after the election 
of the first President who may be elected under it, so that the 
President in office will not have his term shortened, but that the 
proposed change in the Constitution shall apply to the next 
President who is elected under it? 

Mr. NORRIS. We could do that, instead of adopting the 
provision I have placed in the joint resolution, and, if the Sen- 
ate thinks that is a proper way to proceed, of course, I myself 
would not object, although I do not see anything wrong about 
it as it now stands, because the man who has been elected to 
office has not any contract with the Government such as a man 
has who makes a civil contract with another. 

Mr. WARREN. But he has rights under the Constitution. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; he has not any right to continue in office 
if the office is abolished. Now, let us see what would happen. 

Mr. WARREN. Would the Senator abolish the office of 
President? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. Iwill yield ina moment. I should like to say 
a few words myself. Suppose we adopt the constitutional 
amendment and it is also adopted by the House and goes to the 
legislatures of the various States, everyone in the country will 
know that it is pending. 

If an election occurs while it is pending and before it is 
ratified by a sufficient number of States to make it a part of 
the Constitution, candidates at that election know that, per- 
haps, the action of only two more States is required to make 
the proposed constitutional amendment effective; they under- 
stand that; everybody understands it; candidates are making 
their campaign on the strength of it. If it happens to be a 
presidential election—and it is not likely to be—candidates for 
President will understand that their term of office may be, 
instead of four years, about six weeks less than four years, 
No advantage will be taken of anybody. There is not anything 
under cover. It is all understood, and everybody knows what 
is going to happen, and they will make their campaign on that 
theory. If there are only a few legislatures left on the 7th 
of November, a year from next November, when we hold the 
election, every candidate, from President down, will know that 
the probabilities are that some time following the election, 
when the legislatures convene again, perhaps in February, 
March, or April, there will be an approval of this amendment, 


and thereby the term for which those men were elected, al- 
though they knew it when they were elected, will be shortened 
a month or two. 

I want to say to the Senator from Wyoming that if it should 
happen that this amendment should be approved at once in 
sufficient number by the legislatures that are now in session— 
which I do not anticipate; nobody does, I think; it would be 
too much to expect—it would be in effect before the expiration 
of the present terms, and I would be one of those who would 
have his term cut short. I do not myself see any objection to 
it, because if we ever bring about this reform in this way we 
must shorten somebody’s term of office. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield again to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree entirely with the Senator as to the 
Members of Congress, and so forth; but unless perhaps the 
Senator expects that the term of a Senator will expire before 
we shall be at work under this amendment, I think after a 
President has been elected for four years and duly installed, if 
we undertake to legislate him out of office we are going beyond 
what we have a right to do. I understand the Senator's re- 
marks about shortening the term of a Senator. That is per- 
fectly all right. A man, before he is elected, goes in knowing 
that his term is to be shortened. 

Mr. NORRIS. The matter can be changed as suggested by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. WARREN, I think that suggestion is a good one, and I 
think it ought to be done. If the Senator wishes to put it into 
effect, I think an amendment of that kind should be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see, first, if there is any objection to 
the amendment that I want to propose, striking out the last 
part of the section. 

Mr. President, in accordance with the understanding that 
I outlined yesterday, I move to amend the joint resolution 
as follows: Commencing on page 1, line 11, after the word 
“election,” strike out the comma, insert a period, and strike 
out the balance of the section, namely, all down to and includ- 
ing line 17, on page 3. 

I should like to have the Secretary state the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish it might be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 11, after the 
word “election,” strike out the comma, insert a period, and 
strike out the remainder of section 1, or all down to and in- 
cluding the words United States,“ on line 17, page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, I have not anything 
further to say, unless some Senator wishes to ask me some 
question. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr La FOLLETTE] rose 
awhile ago. Does he desire to interrogate me? 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
a question, taking section 2, which reads: 

That the terms of Senators and Representatives shall commence at 

noon on the first Monday in January following their election— 

What objection would there be to an amendment to that 
which would make it read— 

That the terms of Senators and Representatives elected after the 
adoption of this amendment shall commence on the first Monday in 
January following their election? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I will not offer 
any objection if the Senator offers that amendment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that ought to apply to all of 
them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, if it is desired to carry out the 
idea that has been suggested, that ought to be offered; and the 
same amendment ought to apply to article 1, in regard to the 
President and Vice President. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think so. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator to wait until the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota concludes his suggestion. Does the 
Senator desire to offer that amendment? 

Mr. McCUMBER, Yes; I eee to offer it as to both 
matters. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it ought to be. offered at both places, 

Mr. MCCUMBER. will the Senator accept it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not object to it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I offer the amendment so that in section 
2, after the word“ Representatives 


pene 


Mr. NORRIS. Let us commence at the beginning first. Let 
us take the President first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am reading from a different print. 
Mr. NORRIS. Then Thad better offer it from this one. The 
| Secretary haus the same print that I have. 

Mr. President, I offer the following amendment: On line 10, 
| page 1, after the words United States,“ I move to insert 
| elected after the adoption of this article.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
| The Assistant Secretary. On page 1, line 10, after the words 

“ United States,” insert a comma and the words “elected after 
the adoption of this article.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
| amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, on page 3, after line 17, I move to insert 
the same language. 

| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 8, at the end of line 18, 
after the word“ Representatives,“ insert a comma and the words 

|“ elected after the adoption of this article.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
, tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, with those amendments in, I 
call the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts and the 

Senator from North Dakota to the fact that we ought to strike 
out section 4. We have corrected the joint resolution now so 
that that will be absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to strike out section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair ask the Senator 
from Nebraska whether the word “ article” just inserted as an 
amendment should not be“ amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. I supposed it was amendment.“ 

Mr. LODGE. It ought to be amendment.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the way I intended to offer it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well; the correction will 
be made, 

Mr. LODGE. Also, Mr. President, at the proper time, which 
is not now, we ought to correct the title by striking out the 
words “and providing for the election of President and Vice 
President by direct vote.“ 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we will have to. 

Mr. LODGE. That comes later. That is an amendment to 
the title. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is not in order now. That will have to 
come after the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I now yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. DIAL. Do I understand that this amendment changes 
the length of term of the President and ‘Vice President? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; their term is four years; just the same. 

Mr. President, I do not know of anything else, unless some 
other Senator has a question to ask. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, let the amendments so far 
agreed to be read. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, aud the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


shurst France (MeCumber Ransdell 

all Frelinghuysen McKellar Reed, Mo, 
Bayard George McKinley Robinson 
Borah Glass McLean 8 
Brookhart Harreld McNary Smi 
' Broussard arris oses Smoot 
Bursum Harrison Nelson Spencer 
Calder Heflin ew Sutherland 
Cameron Hitchcock Nicholson Swanson 
Capper Jones, Wash. Norbeck Townsend 
Cara way Kellogg Norris Trammell 
Colt Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson La Page Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis La Follette Phipps Warren 
Din! Lenroot Pittman Watson 
Dillingham Lodge 2 Poindexter Williams 
Fletcher McCormick Pomerene Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume we must have a record vote on 
the passage of the Joint resolution, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 
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and such meetings shall be on the ‘first Monday in January, 


FEBRUARY 13, 


Mr. CALDER. I ask that the joint resolution be read as 
amended. 
Mr. KELLOGG. 


ported. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will read the 
joint resolution as amended. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. As amended, the joint resolution 
reads as follows, after the resolving clause: 

Secrion 1. That the terms of the President and Vice President of the 
United States elected after the adoption of this amendment shall com- 
mence at noon on the third Monday in January following their election. 

‘Sec. 2. That the terms of Senators and Representatives elected after 
the adoption af this amendment shall commence at noon on the first 
Monday in January following their election. 

‘Sec, 3. That the Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
unless they 


I would like to have the joint resolution 


shall by law appoint a different day. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 


and the amendments were concurred in. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reailing and was rend the third ‘time, 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution pass? The Senator from Nebraska demands the yeas 
and nays:on the passage of the joint resolution, 

Mr. LODGE, I think they are necessary under the circum- 
stances, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia I Bir. 
ELKins]. I understand that if he were present he would vote 
as I intend to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. (KELLOGG (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sru- 
mons]. He is absent, and I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McCORMIOK (when his name was called). T have a 
Standing pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK], who, if present, would vote as I purpose to vote, 
and therefore I vote. ‘I vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the affirmative). My 
pair, the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BAYARD. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rn]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Has the Senator from Maine 
IMr. FERNALD] voted? : 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). He 
has not ‘voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator. I do not know how he would vote upon this question, 
and being unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. My pair, the senior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Srertrve], not being present, and being unable to ascer- 
tain just how he would vote or to get a transfer I withhold 
my vote. If allowed to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (after having voted in the negative). Not 
noticing the absence of my pair, the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Hare], when my name was called, T voted. I am unable to 
obtain a ‘transfer, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ‘CURTIS. I desire ‘to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior ‘Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 68, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—63. 
Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Robinson 
Ball Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George McKinley Smoot 
Borah Glass McLean Spencer 
Brookhart Harreld McNary Sutherland ~ 
Bursum Harris Moses wanson 
Calder Harrison Nicholson Townsend 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Cap Hitchcock Norris Wadsworth 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Colt (Keyes Page Wash, Mont. 
Couzens Ladd Phipps Warren 
Culberson La Follette Pittman Watson 
Curtis ‘Lenroot Poindexter Williams 
Dial Lodge Pomerene Willis 
Dillingham MeCormick Ransdell 

NAYS—46. 

Broussard King Overman Reed, Mo. 
France Nelson 


Brandegee Gooding New Smith 
Cummins ale Owen Stanfield 
Johnson epper Stanley 
Elkins Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. Sterling 
Ernst Kellogg hields Underwood 
Fernald Kendrick Shortridge Weller 
Gerry Myers Simmons 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the passage of the joint 
resolution the yeas are 63, the nays are 6. Two-thirds of the 
Senators present and voting having voted in the affirmative, 
the joint resolution is passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to amend the title by striking out the 
words “and providmg for the election of President and Vice 
President by direct vote.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to amend the title. 

$ Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the joint resolution we have 
just passed reads as follows: 

Suction 1. That the terms of the President and Vice President of 
the United States elected after the adoption of this amendment shall 
Comnenen at noon on the third Monday in January following their 

“Src. 2. That the terms of Senators and Representatives elected after 
the adoption of this amendment shall commence at noon on the first 
Monday in January following their election. 

SEC. 3. That the Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meetings shall be on the first Monday in January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different dux. 

It was my intention to offer an amendment to this proposed 
constitutional amendment so that hereafter upon all constitu- 
tional amendments a referendum should be had to the people 
of each State, but as the Committee on the Judiciary is now 
holding hearings upon that particular subject and doubtless 
will report a resolution to that purpose and effeet, E shall be 
obliged to content myself by awaiting the action of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I eall attention to the fact 
that there is something new under the sun. This will be the 
first amendment ever submitted, if the joint resolution shall be 
agreed to by the House, that originated in the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and not in the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I introduced a concurrent resolution providing that Senators 
and Representatives who had been defeated or who had not 
stood for reelection should refrain frem voting upen material 
legislation after the election and before the expiration of their 
terms. That resolution, of course, as everyone knew, rightfully 
belonged in the Committee on the Judiciary. I so. announced 
it when I offered it, but asked unanimous consent that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and it 
went to that committee. A proposed constitutional amendment 
came back in its stead, striking out my resolution and ineor- 
porating a joint resolution proposing te amend the Constitu- 
tion. I am glad it has passed, I want to utter a word of 
explanation. 

I introduced the resolution, and I tried to say then, and I 
wish to repeat, that it was no expression of discourtesy or lack 
of confidence in the Members of the Senate and House who are 
about to retire. They are men of high character. But it was 
then known, and it is now known, that the principal administra- 
tion measure before the Senate—the ship subsidy bill—could 
not be passed if the new Congress were permitted to vote upon 
the measure. The expiring Congress was called into extraor- 
dinary session in order to hasten that measure. And to em- 
phasize that fact I introduced the resolution. I was conscious 
that Congress had no power to deprive a Representative or a 
Senator of his right to yote upon any measure that might 
be submitted to his branch of Congress during his term of 
office. The resolution did not seek to deprive him of it. It ex- 
pressed the sense of the Congress that he should refrain from 
seeking to fasten upon the American people a measure the 
people in the recent election had repudiated. It emphasized’ 
that fact, and it hastened, I believe all will agree, the vote upon 
the proposed constitutional amendment. Without my resolu- 
tion the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry could not have 
reported the joint resolution, and the Senate to-day could not 
have voted upon it. 

I hope that it does more than that. T hope it will cause 
the administration to pause in its drive to fasten upon the 
American people during this Congress a measure which the 
President of these United States and every Member of the Sen- 
ate knows would not be adopted if the Congress elected when 
that measure was before the people should be permitted to 
pass upon the question. 

It seems to me there should be a sense of duty to the Ameri- 
can people that ought to imbue public officials, the President 
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most of all, with a respect for what the people have declared is 
their wish. 

We hear much about the mandate of the election of 1920 to 
keep out of Europe. They want te respect that mandate, and 
yet as to one held two years later touching a material domestic 
policy, the President has said he “hoped Congress would not 
regard an ill-considered publie opinion expressed in the last 


election.” In other words, Disregard the wishes of the people 
whose representative you are, and listen to me. I have the 
power yet to reward you if you are unfaithful to the people and 
if you respect my wish. as I have ascertained what my wish is 
through Mr. Lasker, the chairman of the Shipping Board.” 

I know there is not a man on the floor of the Senate who will 
not agree with me that if only Members who are to hold their 
commissions in the Sixty-eighth Congress should vote upon it 
the measure would not pass. If a unanimous-consent agreement 
should be submitted that only those who are to be Members of 
the Sixty-eighth Congress shall vote upon the ship subsidy, we 
might have a vote on that shipping bill before to-night. Now, 
why, then, should these who pretend they want the shipping bill 
and who contend that the people want it refuse to agree to that 
suggestion? 

I want to say again that I am not questioning the high charac- 
ter of those who go out of the Senate. Those we lost on this 
side are as shining lights in the public councils of the Nation, 
and we shall be the poorer by their going. Those gentlemen on 
the other side who go out are men also-of high character; I am 
not questioning that; but we have just recorded our conviction 
that the organie law ought to be so amended that hereafter no 
repudiated. Congress may come back and fasten upon the people 
legislation that the people have tried to avoid. 

Here, Mr. President, is what I wish to say: If the measure 
is. of such transcendent importance that the organic law of this 
Nation should be amended so as to make such a situation im- 
possible to happen in the future, is it not of such importance 
that we might respect it now? Shall we insist; that the Con- 
stitution shall be amended to prevent a thing that we know is 
about to happen, and yet pay no attention to the evil we seek to 
eure? That is the question which E wish to emphasize. Mr. 
President, if the Constitution ought to be amended so that a 
repudiated Congress can not come back and legislate, why 
should we not respect the will of the people as recorded by a 
substantial majority on the 7th day of November last and lay 
aside the shipping bill? There would be no occasion to revive it, 
for the next Congress would not pass it. Why? Because the 
people elected that Congress with the issue before them, and the 
Members of that Congress will know the people oppose it. 

Another thing, Mr: President: The very Senater—and I have 
very great respect for him—who is seeking to drive that 
measure through the Senate was the author of a shipping bill 
two years ago. He was just as certain then that he had 
solved the problem of an American merchant marine as he 


now is. The President of the United States, who was then a 


Senator, was sure that was the measure to solve the American 
shipping problem, and he made a speech in its favor. That 
bill provided that when commercial treaties and conventions 
were abrogated, we could discriminate in favor of American 
merchant ships in the transportation of products to be imported 
into this country and thereby assure an American merchant 
marine. Why does not the President, then, under that law 
do what that law required the President to do? When a 
Senator he voted for it. The law required the President to 
negotiate new commercial treaties and to denounce existing 
treaties. Then, why does not the President obey the law of 
the land, for which he himself yoted, and denounce these com- 
mereial treaties and conventions and give us the possibility of 
establishing a merchant marine, as he said when he was a 
Senator two years ago it would insure an American merchant 
marine? 

I think he might take counsel of his own wisdom when he 
was a Senator, for I think he showed a great deal more wis- 
dom as a Senator than he has shown as the President of these 
United States. I think he was a very much better Senator 
than he has been a President. However, I think there were 


plenty of Senators here then who were as wise as was the 
President when he was a Senator; and I am not overly com- 
| plimentary of the Senate, either. I do not want anybody. to 
think I am indulging in flattery of the Senate. 


Mr. President, I am going to call attention to this matter 
again shortly. I merely wish, while the Senate is so busy 
proposing to amend the Constitution or to facilitate its amend- 
ment in order to prevent happening in the future what they 
have the power to prevent happening right now, to see if they 
are as courageous to correct an evil which they have the power 
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to correct as they are now insistent that the Constitution shall 
x amended to prevent some other Senate from doing in the 
uture. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ` Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Speaking about the President's relation 
to the Senate, if we may at all judge by what the newspapers 
are stating, the President does not seem to have much respect 
for the Senate or the House of Representatives or this whole 
asgregation down here. In the News of yesterday—I do 
not know whether this is true or not but there must be some- 
thing to it, because it has been carried in various newspapers, 
including a notice in the Washington Post of Sunday bearing 
on the same subject—there is this specific statement: 


Harding foils “ pork bill.“ Won't allow Weeks to spend money ap- 
238700058 . President Harding, in an effort to prevent spending the 
80,000,000 appropriation for rivers and harbors, which, although not 


33 in the Budget, was attached to the Army appropriation bill, 
as ordered— 


Has ordered— 


Secretary Weeks to spend only the amount provided in the Budget. 
The remainder, the appropriation of which raised a great cry of 


“ pork,” is to accrue in the arar 
Congressional leaders whe have n expecting to see Harding bow 


regularly to their will are perplexed. 

I do not know, of course, whether or not that is true; I am 
simply referring to it as having been stated in the press so em- 
phatically that the President will assume to say to the Secretary 
of War what part of the appropriation which has been made by 
Congress shall be spent and what part shall not be spent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, there is no question but the President 
said it. Of course, the President, as Senators know, will refine 
upon what he said until possibly we shall never know what he 
meant. The President has already explained what he said, but 
his explanation is as obscure as is the statement which he 
sought to explain. There is not any question but the President 
gave out an interview which all understood to be a declaration 
that he would substitute his own judgment for the expressed 
will of Congress and permit the expenditure of money in river 
and harbor improvements only on those projects which he him- 
self should approve. I have an idea—and I do not mind 
“tipping off” my friends here—that if one has a project that 
he is particularly anxious about he would do well to vote for 
the British debt settlement and for the ship subsidy in order 
that he may stand well when he goes down to the department to 
have his river project approved by the President. I rather 
imagine that the President’s statement is going to get some 
votes for the ship subsidy bill, I am rather inclined to suspect 
that the President hastened to give us that statement in ad- 
vance of his having an opportunity to examine the Army ap- 
propriation bill, in which the river and harbor appropriations 
are carried, in order that he might influence the Congress into 
accepting his Judgment. 

Oh, Mr. President, the President sald in his address to the 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Congress that we must has- 
ten this British debt settlement; that in it was peace or war; 
that if we should approve it peace would smile upon the earth, 
while if we should disapprove it the shadow of war would 
hover over all the world. Nobody ever heard of it being a peace 
or war measure before; but the President, in his imagination, 
drew that picture, that in approving or disapproving it we were 
either yoting for peace or war. 

War threatens now, Mr. President; and yet, with this 
message of peace before the Senate, the President of these 
United States is not willing for that measure to be considered 
until the Congress shall record its submission to the President 
and to Mr. Lasker by voting for the shipping bill. Could it 
be possible that the President sincerely believes that the ap- 
proval of the British debt settlement means peace or that 
its rejection means war, and is then willing to thrust the 
shipping program into the controversy and risk imperiling the 
peace of the world in order that he may enable Mr, Lasker to 
turn over the American fleet to his friends and business asso- 
ciates? That is the logic of his position. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
place in the Recorp a statement relative to the subject of the 
speech just made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. I read from to-day’s New York World an editorial 
headed “Mr. Harding’s Gamble": 

Last Wednesday Mr. Harding told Congress that the British debt 
settlement is “a recommitment of the English-speaking world to the 


validity of contract"; that “it is in effect a plight against war and 
war expenditures"; that “it is a covenant of ce and recupera- 


would be If print British and American opposition to war were ex- 
pressly on.“ 

make sure that he was placing sufficient emphasis on the su- 
reme importance of this transaction, the President further informed 

‘ongress that the failure of the British undertaking would have 
spread political and economic discouragement throughout the world. 
and general repudiation would have likely followed in its wake.” 

It is now evident that the earnestness that Mr. Harding displayed 
in his address to Congress was sheer affectation. He did not believe 
what he said. No sooner did the Senate take steps to insure an 
early vote on the debt settlement than the President intervened, He 
objects to haying hts ship-subsidy bill displaced on the calendar. He 
insists that it must be pressed to a vote and the debt settlement 
must wait. When he talks to Congress the debt settlement is vital. 
When he talks with the Republican leaders the subsidy must have 
the right of way. 

Nobody has ever satisfactorily analyzed Mr. Harding’s mental 

rocesses, and it is unlikely that anybody ever will. There are no 

ta on which to arrive at an understanding of a President who de- 
scribes the British debt settlement as “a covenant of peace” and 
then promptly drags a discredited ship-subsidy bill across the trail. 

If Mr. Harding had believed the assertions that he made in his 
address he would have 5 sacrificed a score of ship- 
subsidy bills in order to get the imm te acquiescence of the Senate, 
to the British debt settlement. He would have regarded everything 
else as so trivial in comparison that he would have permitted nothing 
to stand in the way. What he actually does, however, is to push his 
ship-subsidy legislation ahead of the debt settlement and gamble 
against a parliamentary deadlock. 

Mr. Harding’s infatuation for a ship 3 is quite beyond expla- 
nation. It excludes 5 else from his thoughts. He called 
Congress back Into special session in November to pass it and learned 
nothing whatever from his failure. He is still confident that some- 
how and in some way the lame ducks in the Senate who are now 
dependent on him for further emoluments of office will manage to 

ush it through for him, and the Treasury will be committed for 

e next 15 years to hundreds of millions of expenditure for the en- 
richment of favored interests. 

The fact that the November elections disclosed no sentinrent in 
favor of the subsidy and a very aggressive sentiment against it only 
increases the President’s determination. He has his packed jury of 
defeated Republican Senators now; he will have no packed jury 
after March 4, and so he bends all his energies to the task of ob- 
taining a verdict from a jury that has no moral right to sit in the 
case. What would Mr. Harding have said as Senator if Mr. Wilson 
had ever been guilty of such astounding folly? 

Mr. President, I commend this editorial to all Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska to amend the title of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, I wish to modify my motion by 
not only striking out the words “ and providing for the election 
of President and Vice President by direct vote” but by inserting 
in lieu of the words stricken out the words “and fixing the 
time of the assembling of Congress.” May I suggest to Sena- 
tors I hope they will not debate the motion I have made, because 
at 1 o'clock the joint resolution, although we have passed it, 
will go to the calendar? There can be no objection, of course, 
to amending the title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska to amend the title of the joint 
resolution as he suggests. 


The motion was agreed to. 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. McCUMBER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the foreign debt funding bill, 
being House bill 14254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Da- 
kota asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 14254. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from North Dakota whether it is his purpose when the 
hour of 1 o'clock arrives to insist upon continuing the consid- 
eration of the measure which he seeks to have laid before the 
Senate? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I would be glad if that could be done, 
but that, of course, is subject to the will of the Senate itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can say to the Senator that there will be a 
request for unanimous consent that the unfinished business shall 
be temporarily laid aside in order that the debt funding bill 
may be continued to be discussed, 

Mr. KING. Why not make a motion at 1 o'clock to that 
effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. Such a motion can not be made now. 

Mr. KING. Why not make a motion at that time to consider 
the debt funding bill and to supersede the subsidy bill so as to 
give the debt funding bill the right of way? 

Mr, LODGE. That motion can not be made now, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Utah that such a motion can not be entertained 


now. - 

Mr. KING. Of course it may not be entertained now, but I 
was seeking to anticipate what our friends upon the other side 
will do when 1 o'elock arrives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 


tion”; that it is “a covenant of peace no less Bn ‘then it ' quest of the Senator from North Dakota? 


1923. 
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Mr. KING. I will not object, but I hope the motion will be 
made at 1 o'clock to proceed with the consideration of the debt 
funding bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to create a commission authorized un- 
der certain conditions to refund or convert obligations of for- 
eign governments held by the United States of America, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Finance with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with and 
that the bill may be read for amendment, the committee amend- 
ments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. With the understanding that the text of the bill 
shall be read for committee amendments, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senate 
that I have prepared a short statement of justificatien for the 
action ef the commission which will require about a half hour. 
I want to complete the statement, if I may be allowed to do so 
without interruption, lest at the end of that time we might take 
up another bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. We ought te take up this matter with a good 
attendance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst George Sheppard 
Ha yard bool | McKellar Shields 
Borah ng McKinley Smith 
Brookhart Harris McNary Smoot 
Broussard Harrison Moses Spencer 
Rursum Hefin Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Hitchcock New Swanson 
Q Jones, Nicholson Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Keyes Norris Wadsworth 
n 2 Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis La Overman Warren 
Dial La Follette Pittman . Watson 
Dillingham Lenroot Ransdell Willis 
Fletcher Lodge Reed, Mo 
Frelinghuysen MeCormick Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I desire to present my 
justification of the bill before the Senate in the fewest possible 
words and in as logical a manner as I may be able to present 
it; and I therefore ask that I may proceed without interrup- 
tion until I have completed the statement. 

Mr. Presidént, the most momentous question ever presented 
to the American people since the Civil War was that presented 
on the 6th day of April, 1917. On that day, by an overwhelm- 
ing vote, both branches of Congress declared that instead of 
continuing to reap the immense benefits in treasure that were 
pouring inte our coffers from the struggling, bleeding belliger- 
ents in that terrible conffict we should ourselves enter the war 
and expend both our blood and our treasure. That decision 
has cost us, I think, more than forty billions of dollars, twenty- 
three billions of which is still represented by bonded indebt- 
edness. 

Second in importance to that declaration of war is the bill 
now before the Senate to validate a settlement between the 
commissioners of this country and those of Great Britain, 
which funds an indebtedness of over four and a half billions of 
dollars and assures the payment of both principal and interest, 
which, if not sooner liquidated, will by the end of the period 
given for redemption amount to more than $11,000,000,000. 

This first settlement of foreign indebtedness due the United 
States is important in bringing into our Treasury the interest 
due us from Great Britain, the principal debtor nation, not 
only in that it will exercise a tremendous influence in the 
stabilizing of world conditions but that it will be a lesson, if 
not an inspiration, to other debtor nations to come forward and 
set the seal of national approval upon their several debts and 
thereby in the end secure the liquidation of every dollar of 
indebtedness due us. 

Mr. President, national repudiation of international obliga- 
tions is the greatest blow to civilization that any country on 
the face of the earth at the present time, when all conditions 
are so uncertain and so chaotic, could give to a bewildered 


world. When national honor and integrity can no longer be |6 


relied upon, to what haven of safety is it possible for the indi- 
vidual to turn? 

The greatest help any nation could give to civilization and 
to financial and economic stability to-day would be to acknowl- 
edge and fund its indebtedness; and, Mr. President, may I add 
right here that the greatest assistance which the United States, 
the creditor nation of the world, could bestow upon the present 
distracted world would be to recognize the dire distress of her 
debtors and show them the utmost leniency in the matter of 
maturity and rate of interest, bringing the settlement with 
each debtor nation within the ability of such nation to meet, 
recognizing that its budget must necessarily first provide for its 
national life, 

LAW AUTHORIZING COMMISSION, 


Mr. President, when the matter of creating a commission to 
settle our foreign credits was before the Committee on Finance 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the President, realizing the 
financial and economic conditions then prevailing in Europe, 
asked that the commission to be created be given such discre- 
tion in the matter of rates of interest and time of payment 
as would enable it to make settlement with each one of the 
debtor nations according to the special situation of such nation. 
I most earnestly concurred in that view. The majority of the 
committee, however, took the position that we should give no 
such unbounded power to the commission. The real reason 
which seemed to pervade the minds of the majority ef the com- 
mittee was not that any nation could proceed forthwith to pay 
interest upon its obligations and could provide for the payment 
within 25 years but, by thus declaring by law, it would be neces- 
sary for the commission to bring each settlement with each 
country before Congress for its acceptance; and, Mr. President. 
this has been the effect and result of that law. This is why it 
is necessary to have congressional approval of the settlement 
made by the commission. 

By the law enacted on February 9, 1922, it was provided “ that 
nothing contained in this act shall be construed to authorize 
or empower the commission to extend the time of maturity of 
any such bonds or other obligations due the United States of 
America by any foreign government beyond June 15, 1947, or to 
fix the rate of interest at less than 4} per cent per annum.” 

The commission finding it impossible to refund the British 
obligations on that basis, and taking into consideration the 
financial and economic conditions of Great Britain at the pres- 
ent time, agreed to a settlement as follows: 

Interest on all obligations of Great Britain was computed at 
4} per cent per annum up to the 15th day of December, 1922. 
This accrued interest was added to the principal. Then there 
were deducted therefrom two payments made by Great Britain 
aggregating $100,000,000, with like interest up to December 15, 
1922. This left a total indebtedness due from Great Britain 
to the United States on that date of $4,604,128.085.74. Of this 
sum $4,128,085.74 was to be paid in cash, leaving a balance of 
$4,600,000,000 of principal, for which the British Government 
is to give its bonds, the principal to be paid in installments on 
a fixed schedule, the installments to increase with due regularity 
during the life of the bonds, which may run for a period of 62 
years, the interest rate to be 3 per cent for the first 10 years 
and 33 per cent thereafter. ‘The first year’s installment on 
principal will be $23,000,000. If the payments run the full 62 
years, the last installment will be $175,000,000. 

Task here to insert a table which will show the annual install- 
ments during the full period of time. Of course, provision is 
made for payment before due. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Statement of amounts Fa to the United States on account of the 
proposed refunding bonds to be issued by Great Britain. 
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Statement of amounts 
proposed refunding 


yable to the United States on account of-the 
onds to be issued by Great Britain—Cont'd. 


Schedule of 
cipal insati 
nsi — 
Dante to be 8 
paid on ac- pay 
count of 
principal. 
7. $4, 453, 000, 000 $27, 000, 000 $160, 590, 000 
$e 4; 426, 000, 000 28,000, 000 160, 780, 000 
9. 4,398, 000; 000 y 28,000, 000 159, 940, 000 
10 4,370, 000, 000 £ 30, 000, 000 161, 100,000 
il 4.340, 000, 000 000 32, 000, 000 183, 900,009 
12 4.308, 000; 000 30,000 32, 000, 000 182,780, 000 
. 4.270, 000, 000 680, 000 32, 000, 000 181,660, 009 
W 4.244, 000, 000 540,000 32, 000, 000 180, 540, 000 
E 4.212, 000, 000 420, 000 37, 000,000 184, 420, 000 
16. 4, 175, 000, 000 25, 000 37; 000; 000 183, 125/000 
17. 4, 138,000,000 830, 000 27, 000, 000 151, 830, 009 
18. 4, 101, 000; 000 535, 000 42, 000,000 185, 535, 000 
19. 4,050,000, 000 065,000 42, 000, 000 184, 085, 000 
20 4,017, 000, 000 505,000 42.000, 000 182,595,000 
A. 3.975, 000, 000 125,000 42,000. 000 181,125,000 
EF 3,983, 000, 000 137,655, 000 46, 000, 000 183,655, 009 
WS 3, 887, 000, 090 136, 045, 000 46, 000, 000 152, 045, 009 
24. 3, 841, 000, 000 134, 435, 000 46, 000,000 180, 435, 000 
25. 3,795, 000, 000 132, 825, 000 51,000,000 183; 825, 000 
2. 3, 744, 000, 000 131, 040, 000 51,000, 000 182, 040, 000 
2. 3, 093, 000, 000 129, 255, 000 51, 000, 000 180, 255, 000 
28. 3, 642, 009,000 127,470,000 53, 000, 000 180, 470, 000 
29 3, 589, 000; 000 125,615,000 55, 000, 000 180, 615, 000 
3 3.534, 000, 000 123, 690, 000 57,000, 000 180, 690, 000 
„ 3, 477, 000, 000 121, 695, 000 60, 000; 000 181,695, 000 
r r Sear eee 3,417,000, 000 119) 595, 000 64, 000, 000 183, 595, 000 
33. 3,353, 000, 000 117,355,000 64, 000; 000 181, 355, 000 
34. 3, 289, 000, 000 115, 115,000 64,000, 000 179, 115, 000 
35. 3,225, 000, 000 112, 875, 000 67, 000, 000 179, 875, 000 
30. 3, 158, 000, 000 110, 530, 000 70, 000, 000 180, 530, 000 
37. 3,088, 000, 000 108, 080, 000 72, 000, 000 180, 080,000 
38. 3,016, 000, 000 105, 560, 000 74, 000, 000 179, 560, 000 
eS aS 2, 942, 000, 000 102, 970, 000 78,000, 000 180, 970, 000 
P 2, 864, 000, 000 100, 240, 000 78,000, 000 178, 240, 000 
S 2.788, 000, 000 97, 510, 000 83, 000, 000 180, 510, 000 
42. 2,703, 000, 000 94) 605, 000 85, 000, 000 179, 605, 000 
43 2,618, 000, 000 91, 630, 000 89, 000, 000 180, 630, 000 
A 2.520, 000, 009 88, 515, 000 94, 000, 000 182, 515, 000 
45 2 435, 000, 000 85, 225, 000 98, 000, 000 181, 225, 000 
46. 2.839, 000, 000 81, 865, 000 00, 000, 000 181, 865, 000 
47. 2, 239, 000, 000 78, 365, 000 05, 000, 000 183, 365, 009 
. 2, 134, 000, 000 74, 690, 000 10, 000, 000 184, 690, 000 
E 2.024.000, 000 70, 840, 000 14, 000, 000 184, 840, 000 
50.. 1, 910, 000, 000 66, 850, 000 19, 000, 000 185, 850, 009 
51. 1.701, 000, 000 62, 685, 000 Z3, 000, 000 185, 685, 000 
52 1, 668, 000, 000 58, 380, 000 27, 000, 000 185, 380, 000 
53 1.541, 000, 000 53, 935, 000 32, 000, 000 185, 935, 000 
54 1, 409, 000, 000 49, 315, 000 36, 000, 000 185,315, 000 
55. 1; 273, 000, 000 44, 555, 000 41, 000, 000 135, 555, 000 
56. 1; 132, 000, 000 39, 620, 000 146, 000; 000 185, 620, 000 
87... 986, 000, 000 34, 510, 000 51, 000, 000 185, 610, 000 
88... &35, 000, 000 29, 225, 000 56, 000, 000 185, 225, 000 
0... 679, 000, 000 23, 785, 000 62, 000, 000 185, 705, 000 
60.. 517, 000, 000 18, 095, 000 167, 000, 000 185, 095, 000 
6l.. 350, 000, 000 12, 250, 000 75, 000, 000 187, 250, 000 
is, „000, 000 6, 125, 000 75, 000, 000 181, 125, 000 
11, 105, 965, 000 


REASONS FOR EXTENDING TIME OF PAYMENT AND REDUCING INTEREST, 


Mr. McCUMBER. Eliminating from our consideration every 
element of leniency which would influence a humane creditor 
in dealing with a hard-pressed debtor, it may be said that these 
were the very best terms that could be secured by the commis- 
sion. They could either allow the indebtedness to remain in 
statu quo with no agreed date at which principal or interest 
would be paid, or they could accept a proposition that would 
immediately begin to bring into the Treasury of the United 
States interest upon the full obligation at a good, fair rate 
and assure the payment of the principal in ever-increasing 
amounts until the same should be fully liquidated. We all 
know that when a country like Great Britain executes her 
bonds with interest payable at specified times, and which in- 
terest becomes a component part of the budget of that nation, 
she is going to meet it and meet it promptly, as every great 
nation must meet its obligations. 

The interest charges agreed upon are fully up to and some- 
what beyond the rates generally carried in long-time interest- 
bearing obligations of the great countries of the world. 

Of course, being the creditor nation and haying a large debt 
already due and unpaid, we had the power to say to the 
British nation, “ We will not extend this debt unless we have 
at least 41 per cent interest.” We, of course, could have said 
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that, but we could not have gotten a,settlement upon that 
basis. The debtor Government came folward and said to us, 
“We will pay you every cent that we have borrowed. We will 
pay you as high a rate of interest or a higher rate than we 
have ever in times of peace paid on long-time obligations. 
All we ask of you is that you will give us such time and such 
rates of interest as will, with our taxing power already pressed 
to nearly the utmost that our people can possibly beur, enable 
us to meet the obligations and meet them promptly.” 

We might have demanded the “ pound of flesh,” but it would 
have been a demand only. We are not going to war with any 
people, we are not going to attempt to enslave a people, to 
collect a debt. We are not going to imitate the Ruhr invasion 
to enforce a financial obligation. 

And right here, and as bearing directly upon the rute of 
interest we ought to charge, let us not forget this most im- 
portant element of the loan we are by this act funding. We 
did not place the $4,000,000,000 loaned to Great Britain in her 
hands and tell her to buy her goods where she could buy them 
the cheapest. We said, “ We will give you a credit of $4,000,- 
000,000 provided you will purchase the articles you shall need 
in this war from our merchants and manufacturers.” 

Not a dollar of this loan was paid in cash, It was all spent 
in the purchase of goods in the United States, These goods 
were purchased at enormous prices, giving enormous profits 
to our people. Not only was this $4,000,000,000 thus ex- 
pended, but in addition thereto Great Britain paid in cash 
another $3,000,000,000 for like purchases, making a total of 
$7,000,000,000, on all of which we realized very great profits. 
The Government in turn said to our people concerning most of 
these purchases, “ We will allow you any profits you may de- 
mand for the sale of your goods to foreign countries, but we 
will compel you to divide those immense profits with the Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of our income, normal and sur- 
tax, our excise, profits, and excess profits tax laws.” And so a 
very large part of this so-called loan of money, which was a 
mere credit, came back into the American Treasury and enabled 
us to become thereby the creditor nation of the world. 

Recalling these immense profits to our people, and remember- 
ing the many hundreds of millions of dollars out of these profits 
which immediately went back into the Treasury of the United 
States, I say that we not only can with good grace, but in my 
opinion we should be most lenient in the matter of interest 
rates and time of payment of the principal. 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Neither ought we at this time to fail to take cognizance of 
the economic condition of our debtors. A published statement 
but a very short time ago coming from Mr. Law himself, as I 
remember, was to the effect that Great Britain is now paying 
out $500,000,000 a year to support her unemployed hundreds of 
thousunds. That of itself speaks of an economic distress that 
no words can adequately pen. ö 

Neither should we forget the terrible consequences of this 
war to the British Umpire and especially to the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Hers are to-day the most 
heavily taxed people on the face of the earth. Nearly 1,000,000 
of the manhood of the country are either sleeping under the 
poppies of Flanders, the lilies of France, or under the waves of 
the ocean. Add to that, say, double the number in maimed and 
dependent, and we begin to realize the heavy burden which that 
country must bear for many years. Her losses in ships during 
that war were 2,479 in number, and of a tonnage of nearly 
8,000,000. The value of the ships lost with cargoes was prob- 
ably not less than $4,000,000,000, Prior to the war, while her 
imports vastly exceeded her exports, she was able by reason 
of her great carrying trade on the ocean and her income from 
foreign investments to balance her ledger of Income and ex- 
pense. With lessened tonnage in ships, with vastly lessened 
commerce to carry, and her foreign securities sold to meet the 
expenses of this war, her situation is necessarily most burden- 
some. 

When the matter of the settlement of our foreign indebted- 
ness was under consideration a year ago, I presented certain 
tables to show the situation of our principal debtors. As these 
tables are substantially correct to-day I shall present them 
again. 

The first table which I shall present is one showing the prin. 
cipal and interest owing by Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Belgium to the United States. The amounts shown are as of 
the last interest-paying date prior to the time the table was 
made. 


1923. 
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The table is as follows: 


Principal and interest owing by Great Britain, France, Italy, and Bel. 
gium to the United States. 
Great Britain: 


Principal -------------- $4, 309. 178. 115 . 
F 
$4, 675, 492, 101. 33 
an principal —— nS 3, 858, 104, 083. 20 
interethnic 358, 410, 444. 27 
—— 8,716, 514, 527. 47 
Italy: 
Dr ewan 1, 648, 034, 050. 90 
Interest inc es ER 202, 279, 782. 07 
igion —— 1, 850, 313, 782. 97 
Principal —̃ — 377. 564, 298. TT > 
eT SIS 42, 699, 698. 78 
420, 263, 997. 55 
Total amount due from above : 
four debtor nations: 
9, 550, 020, 791, 31 


. (cin anton BAM ES 
m 1; 112; 563, 618. 61 
— — 10, 662, 584, 409. 32 


ge gl due from all other na- 


600, 380, 514. 18 


Principal Pa Pts EL Sea eAny ae roe 
66; 816, 307. 87 


ROR a Re ceo meen 
: 666, 696, 822. 05 


Percentage of total indebtedness owing & the 


uan ted Dates by Great Britain, France, Italy, 941 
n e es i 
Percentage of t total indebtedness owing by all other 

ee, SR eal ᷣͤ . — ————. eR E a 5.9 


I desire to follow this with another table showing the for- 
eign obligations in addition to the obligations from loans made 
for the purpose of carrying on the war, as follows: 

` - FOREIGN OBLIGATIONS. 
The Treasury holds $10,150,401,305.49 of obligations of foreign Gov- 
ernments, distributed as follows: 
Obligations of foreign Governments. 
Held for advances made under the various Liberty 
$9, 434. 774, 829. 24 


r PTT 
We from the Secretary of mar 1 from the 
Secretary of the Navy on acc t of sales of 


surplus war materials 5 (act of July 9, 1918) 574, 673, 710. 21 


Received from the American Relief Aðministra- 
tion (act of Feb. 25, 1919) 84, 093, 963, 55 
Held by the United States Grain Corporation 
(act- of Mar. -30,°1920) — eee 56, 858, 802. 49 
Hi A ence ES RR As SE RN TT ee 10, 150, 401, 305. 49 
The interest accrued and unpaid up to and including the last interest 


period upon the obligations of foreign Governments and so-called gov- 
— held by the United States “mounts to $1, 178, 879.95 925. 2 and 
E eet of interest heretofore paid on such obligations is 8478. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would ex- 
plain a little more clearly just what the second table is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The second table covers those amounts 
received from the American Relief Administration and from the 
Grain Corporation. 

As shown in the first table, the principal credit we gave to 
Great Britain for which she purchased goods in this country was 
$4,166,318,358.44. It might be well to indicate what Great Britain 
was doing for her allies while we were giving her this credit, 
and I therefore insert a table showing loans made by Great 
Britain up to March 31, 1921, only suggesting that while some 
of the payments were not made until after the war, they were 
for obligations that were included during the war. The table is 
as follows: 

Loans to allies and Dominions by Great Britain, March 81, 1921, 

{Converted at 4.86.] 


Dominions : 
lc - eile $437, 400, 000 
New Zealand 143. 856, 
(( oa sol ̃ ᷣ —. nes 67, 068, 
South: trie 86, 450, 000 
Other Dominions and colonies- 15, 066, 000 
$699, 840, 000 
Allies: 
Rel! 2. 728. 404. 000 
Fresse (TL]2ʃĩ 2, 707, 020, 000 
2. 317, 248. 000 
458, 784, 000 
43, 740, 000 
07, 8 
c s ee 321, 732. 000 
Holt 222 eee 81, 162, 
8, 765, 496, 000 
Fol a a eee E a era 9, 465, 336, 000 


No information as to the rate of interest charged on the above loans. 

It will thus be seen that while we were lending to Great 
Britain $4,166,000,000, Great Britain was lending to her allies 
$9,465,000,000, or practically two and one-fourth times more 
than we loaned her. And it ought to be borne in mind right here 


that while Great Britain has come forward and offered to give 


her bonds and cash for the $4,675,000,000 and interest which has 
accrued since the table was made, whereby her entire indebted- 
ness will be made to us as good as gold, she does not expect to 
receive any material amount from the more than $10,000,000,000 
now due her from her allies. She has, so far as I am informed, 
not received a single cent of interest, and I notice by the press 
reports that proposals are now made to remit the whole indebt- 
edness. 

It might be well also, Mr. President, to include in this state- 
ment a table showing the loans to foreign Governments by 
France. This includes all loans made up to June 30, 1921. I 
insert the table and simply call attention to the fact that the 
total amount is 52,717, 888,500. The table is as follows: 

Loans to foreign Governments by France as of June 30, 1921. 
(Converted at 5.18. 


2777 eet ee A AEE EE $584, 300, 000 
Czechoslovakia „000, 000 
thonia_ 2, 222, 000 
rgia 88, 500 
reece — 177, 200, 000 

yeahs ISS „450. 
. FUN SCL ͤ — — 2. 220. 000 
. FRB SS RES ASE EEL AS SIE 1, 158, 000 

Montenegro. 500. 
Poland 208. 800, 000 
Rumania 213, 000, 000 
Russia 1, 111, 000, 000 
c eo res ee re ————— 300, 000, 000 
TI anasto —.. A e AA A G 2, T17, 888, 500 


No interest rate has been agreed upon and no interest is being paid. 

I think we need but one more table to show the status of our 
principal debtors as compared with our own and which may 
well appeal to our sense of justice and fairness. I insert 4 
table showing the national debt, the population, and the per 
capita indebtedness of the United Kingdom, France, United 
States, and Italy, as follows: 


National debts, population, and per capita indebtedness of the United 
kingdom, France, Enited States, and Italy. 
National debts (converted at norma! pre-war value of 
the respective currencies) : 


Noe! Bingden ai as $37, 910, 000, 000 


RN a 51, 000, 000, 000 
United SLPS TEESE Fea E ESTEA 23, 922, 000, pe 
EN a NSE SIS SS a 18, 650, 600, 000 

8 

3 Nine Lp 46, 089, 000 
Oe Sie ESE The SIERRAS SE 41, 476, 000 
United pS A ee a Lee 105, 683, 000 
ESE SE SSE STEER TS NSPS IRE SCENE Bea toes 36, 740, 000 
(( ...... aeaa 

snk indebtedness : 


Per 


United Kingdom 
France 


I wish simply to call attention to the fact that with only one- 
third of the population of the United States, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland has an indebtedness of ap- 
proximately $38,000,000,000, while that of the United States, 
with three times the population of the United Kingdom, is 
something less than $23,000,000,000. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McCUMBRER. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask the Senator whether the $38,000,- 
000,000 included the indebtedness of the British colonies as 
well? 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. It, however, 
loaned by her to the British colonies. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, may I ask the Sena- 
tor a question? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The per capita indebtedness, as fig- 
ured upon the population of the British Isles, takes no account 
of #11 the other vast population of the British Empire? 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is true, because the indebtedness 
which I have mentioned is an indebtedness of the British Gov- 
ernment; that is, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland are the principals. They have no authority to levy a 
tax upon Canada, Australia, New South Wales, or any of the 
other Dominions. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not quite sure that I understand the 
Senator’s position. Canada, for instance, has a certain bonded 
indebtedness growing out of the war. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Canada has a still further indebtedness 
than this. I am not mentioning that. The British indebtedness 
does not include the indebtedness that Canada owes. It simply 
includes the loans that were made by Great Britain to Canada, 
Australia, and so forth. 


includes the money 
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Mr. POMERENE. And neither does it include, I dare say, 
the indebtedness of New Zealand or Australia. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not. 

Mr. POMERENE. Or any of the colonies? 

Mr. McCUMBER. It does not include the indebtedness of 
any of the colonies. Their indebtedness is in addition to 
that of the United Kingdom. 

While this table shows the per capita indebtedness of the 
United Kingdom as $822.54, I am informed that it is to-day more 
than a thousand dollars per capita, while that of the United 
States is but $226.35 per capita. And what I have said with 
reference to Great Britain applies with still greater force to 
France, where the per capita indebtedness is even much larger. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that when we take all of these 

things into consideration we must admit that the commission 
has exacted everything that it could in conscience have asked 
of the other country. I am not unaware of the criticism that 
is made that the bonds representing the credits which I have 
mentioned should bear the same rate of interest and become 
due at the same time as our Liberty bonds. The first answer 
to this is that the condition of each particular creditor nation 
is such that it is impossible to fulfill that understanding. We 
must remember, however, that up to the present time we have 
computed interest on the whole sum due from Great Britain 
at 4} per cent, which is greater than the rate of interest of the 
first Liberty bonds, greater than one of the other issues, and 
somewhat less than two of the issues; so that up to the present 
time the charges are about the same as our Liberty-bond 
interest. 
Beginning then with December 15, 1922, we are charging a 
lower rate of interest than that carried by some of our Liberty 
bonds. The rate is 33 per cent, or three-fourths of 1 per cent 
lower than the 4} per cent carried by our Liberty bonds. 

But let us not forget that in the year 1927, four years from 
now, we can, and in all probability will, retire all of our second 
Liberty loan bonds, amounting to $3,268,430,450, issuing in lieu 
thereof bonds bearing 3 per cent, or a half of 1 per cent lower 
than the long-time British bonds. 

Again, in 1928 we have the privilege of paying the third 
Liberty loan bonds of $3,439,837,750. I believe we shall be able 
to substitute for these bonds new ones bearing a 3 per cent in- 
terest rate. The sum of these two loans, which can be replaced 
in a very few years by bonds bearing a 3 per cent rate of in- 
terest, is greater than the entire British indebtedness, which 
will, after 10 years, carry a half per cent higher rate of interest 
than our own bonds. 

Again, the fourth Liberty loan bonds, amounting to $6,329,- 
957,850, can all be paid off in 1933 by the issuance of new bonds 
bearing a like rate of 3 per cent interest. 

Thus, Mr. President, in reality will vanish the claim that we 
shall lose vast sums due to the fact that our Liberty loans at 
present carry a rate of 4} per cent interest. 

In my judgment, 10 years from now all of our bonds will be 
carrying a less rate of interest by one-half per cent than those 
British bonds which will for 52 years longer be carrying a rate 
of 34 per cent. , 

So the claim that in the 62 years, at the rate of interest we 
are charging our debtors, our people will lose a billion dollars 
or more is based upon the entirely unwarranted assumption that 
our indebtedness will all continue to bear the war rate of in- 
terest and bear it for 62 years. We all know that that will 
never happen. We are certain that our Liberty loans, bearing 
a higher rate than 3 or 34 per cent, will be taken up and new 
bonds issued therefor the moment our right to pay them accrues. 
. Mr. President, much has been said during the past four years 
as to the great wealth acquired by some of these debtor nations 
in accepting mandates over what were once the colonial pos- 
sessions of the vanquished nations, but I find nothing either in 
the treaty of Versailles or in any subsequent act providing for 
the annexation of any of the former German or Turkish posses- 
sions to any other country. Much of the territory wrested from 
the enemy is as worthless as the desert of Sahara, but whatever 
its intrinsic value, it is held by the different countries under 
mandates which bind the mandatory power to assure equality 
of right to every other country in the world; and, so far at 
least, the mandates have imposed heavy expenses upon the man- 
datory powers in policing and otherwise protecting the man- 
dated territory, and all of those territories are to-day, I think, 
a liability rather than an asset. 

So, also, I know of no authority of any nation to transfer 
title to a single foot of these old colonial possessions of the 
enemy. 

Mr. President, so far as we are concerned, we have now on 
our hands about all the color-line problems that we care to as- 
sume. What we want is cash, the payment of our claims and 


the interest thereon; and this bill assures the payment of the 
major part of that indebtedness and all that is owing by the 
principal country, with good interest—very good interest as 
measured by the usual interest charges on bonds of great coun- 
tries in times of peace. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor! 
was one of the members of the commission which made this debt 
settlement. I have no doubt that there are many questions 
which will be asked concerning what took place in the sessions 
of the commission and the reasons which guided the commis- 
sion in agreeing to the terms which I have presented. I there- 
fore ask that the Senator from Utah kindly take charge of the 
bill for the reasons which I haye given. 

During the delivery of Mr. McCumper’s speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 1 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope the request will be granted, and 
that after I have completed my remarks we can take up the 
question as to whether the laying aside temporarily shall or 
shall not become permanent for the day. 

Mr, KING. Of course, a request from the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota under ordinary circumstances is a 
command, so far as I am concerned, but, much as I should 
be glad to accede to his request at this fime, I feel constrained 
to object to the request submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
= me 5 of House bill 14254, the British debt fund- 
ng 

ae: McCUMBER. Just a moment before that motion is 
put. 

Mr. KING. I am very glad the Senator from Washington 
has made the motion. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I understand the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED], who has just returned to the Senate, desires to 
have the matter go over to-day, and I hope the Senator from 
Washington and the junior Senator from Utah, in accordance 
with that wish, will allow me to complete my remarks and then 
let the bill go over at least for the day. 

Mr. KING. May I say to my friend from North Dakota that 
if the motion submitted by the Senator from Washington, 
which is one that I was going to make myself, shall prevail, then 
the debt bill, which is so important that the President felt 
that he should come before the Congress and recommend its 
immediate consideration, will be before the Senate. The Sen- 
ator then may proceed with his remarks and may take all the 
rest of the afternoon, and I am sure we shall be delighted to 
hear him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say in answer to the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Utah that I think I have been 
rather decent in connection with the handling of the shipping 
bill. I recognize the importance of the debt bill, and I am not 
disposed to hinder or delay its passage. Under the unanimous- 
consent request which I submitted I was perfectly willing to go 
on to-day and to-morrow with the debt bill and possibly dispose 
of it. 

I do not know what advantage the Senator from Utah seems 
to think he might get by moving to take up the debt funding 
bill. Of course, if we have the votes to take up the shipping 
bill when the debt bill is disposed of, we can take it up by 
motion, but it has not been the usual practice to do that. It 
has been the almost uniform custom in the Senate, as a matter 
of courtesy, if the Senator in charge of the bill asks to tempo- 
rarily lay it aside, that it is laid aside for the consideration of 
other matters. I had hoped the Senator from Utah would per- 
mit that to be done in this case, but if he does not desire 
to do it, I am perfectly willing to have the motion to proceed to 
the consideration of the debt bill acted’ upon by the Senate and 
take up that bill and dispose of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
junior Senator from Utah to object to the unanimous-consent' 
request of the Senator from Washington and that the Senator, 
from Washington has moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 14254. 

Mr. KING. I accede to that motion, and I hope the Senator 


will vote affirmatively to displace the ship subsidy bill and 


proceed to the consideration of this very important measure, 
which the President of the United States regarded as so im- 
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portant that he felt it necessary to come and address the 
Congress in respect to the same. So I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14254) to amend the act entitled An act to create a commis- 
sion authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign governments held by the United States 
of America, and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to express the 
hope now that the Senate will proceed to consider the debt 
bill until it is finally disposed of. 

After the conclusion of Mr. McCunser’s speech, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to the 
pending bill which I send to the desk, and I ask that it may be 
read by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia, and it will 
be printed and lie on the table. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 8 it is proposed to in- 
sert the following new sections: 

Sec. 2. That the first section of the act entitled“ An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or con- 
vert obligations of foreign governments held by the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That a World War Foreign Debt Commission is hereby created 
consisting of eight members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and seven of whom shall be 
7s gg mp by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Not more than four members so appointed shall be from 
the same political party.“ 

Sec, 8. That the provisions of section 2 of this act shall not affect 
the tenure of 88 of any person who is a member of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission at the time this act takes effect. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota a question, if I may. 

Mr. McCUMBHR. I shall be glad to answer any question. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the presentation of this subject to 
the Senate the chairman of the Committee on Finance has re- 
ferred to the fact that the rate of interest to be paid on 
bonds which are to be given to us by Great Britain is less than 
the rate of interest which we are now paying on our bonds. 
The Senator also called attention to the fact that several of our 
issues of bonds mature at a comparatively early date, which, 
of course, would enable our Government to refund those bonds 
if we are not prepared to pay them, The question I had in 
mind was this: Did not the Senator from North Dakota 
understand that when the dates of maturity of these several 
issues of bonds were fixed it was the belief then not only of 
the executive branch of the Government but of the Congress 
of the United States that after the World War had been con- 
cluded and world conditions became normal we could certainly 
refund those bonds at a very much less rate of interest than 
we were paying on the short-time bonds? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think that was expected, and I think 
a fair construction of the law would be that if we refunded 
those bonds at a less rate of interest, as well as if we were 
compelled to refund at a greater rate, the debtor nations 
should have the advantage in the one instance and in the 
other should be bound by whatever interest we had to pay. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I merely wished to bring 
that out a little more fully, because I was perfectly clear that 
that would be the answer which the Senator from North Da- 
kota would make. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Utah will allow me, I desire to say that in the Committee on 
Finance the other day the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FourerTe] desired to secure what might be denominated the 
minutes of the meetings of the Debt Commission. The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] informed him that practically no 
minutes were kept; that whatever memoranda were kept were 
simply kept by Assistant Secretary Wadsworth, who was act- 
ing as secretary of the commission, and that none of them 
gave any information as to the discussions of the commission. 
I informed the Senator from Wisconsin, however, that I would 
ask Mr, Wadsworth to send up any statements or any records 
that he kept, and, if he kept any that he thought it was not 
improper to give to the public, we would have them printed. 

The testimony has already been printed, and I should like 
to have read into the Recorp the letter which I hold in my 
hand from Mr, Wadsworth in answer to a telephonic communi- 
eation which I had with him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire to have the letter 
printed in the Recorp or read at the desk? 
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Mr. MeCUMBER. I asked that it might be read into the 
Recor, for I thought possibly Senators would like to hear it. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to have it read, and I there- 
fore join in the request of the Senator from North Dakota 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair). The 
Secretary will read as requested. i 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Wonto War FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION, 
Washington, February 10, 1923. 


My Dear Senator: In accordance with your request by telephone, I 
beg to give you the following information as to the records which were 
kot by the World War Foreign Debt Commission covering conferences 
with the representatives of the British Government in regard to the 
funding of the debt of that Government to the United States. 

At the first meeting, which took place on JANNAT 8, 1923, it de- 
veloped that the British representatives were unable to consider terms 
within the authority of the commission under the act of February 9, 
1922, so it was concluded upon the part of the commission that it 
should proceed by informal discussion in order, if possible, to arrive at 
an arrangement upon terms which the commission might feel justified 
in recommending to the President for presentation to Congress for its 
consideration. 

Upon discussion, it proved agreeable to both sides that the confer- 
ences should be considered as strictly informal and that nothing which 
might be said upon either side should be considered as a commitment; 
that no stenographer should be present or record kept of the proceed- 
ings. A number of conferences were held, each lasting for a consid- 
erable period, during which a most complete and exhaustive discussion 
took place of the many questions, economic and financial, which sur- 
rounded this problem. Aside from a formal record as to the dates 
and hours of the meetings and of those present, no further record was 


ept. 

The terms which the commission finally determined to present to 
the British representatives as the limit which it would feel justified in 
recommending to the President were arrived at in the course of these 
conferences. These terms were not reduced to writing until after the 
British representatives had returned to England and had advised the 
British ambassador by cable that he was authorized to state that the 
British Government would accept the suggested terms in principle. 
Thereupon, in conference with the British ambassador, the terms were 
reduced to writing in the form of a statement to which the commis- 
sion and the British ambassador agreed, which statement was given 
out to the public in the form shown on the attached sheet. 

I trust that this fully explains the situation. 

Yours very truly, 
ELIOT WADSWORTH, 
Secretary of the Commission. 
Hon. PORTER J. MCCUMBER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


(Inclosure.) 


FnnauA AT 2, 1923. 


The Funding Commission met this afternoon to consider the final de- 
tails of the proposed pona for funding the debt of Great Britain to 
the United States. Ambassador Geddes was present. 

The commission decided to make the following recommendation to the 
President as a basis for settlement, which it is understood will be ac- 
cepted by the British Government : 

Summary. 


Principal of notes to be refundedd .. 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to December 15, 
1922, at the rate of 41 per ceut : 


$4, 074. 818, 358. 44 
629, 836, 106. 99 


4, T04, 654, 465. 43 
Deduct payments made October 16, 1922, and No- 
vember 15, 1922, with interest at 41 per cent 
thereon to December 15, 1922 100, 526, 379. 69 
4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
4. 128. 085. 74 


To: be hne. Seen ceeds 


Total pisces of indebtedness as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, for which British Govern- 
ment bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at pa 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 
The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to make 
these payments in three- pat porone The amount of the first year’s 
installment will be $23,000,000, and these annual installments will in- 
crease with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the 
sixty-second year. the amount of the installment will be $175,000,000, 
the aggregate installments veme ual to the total principal of the debt. 
The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ previous notice. 
Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the following 
rates on December 15 and June 15 of each year; 
i Taos per cent semiannually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 1932, 
inclusive. 
3 and one-half per cent semiannually, June 15, 1933, until final 
payment. 

‘or the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
the original issue. s 

Any payment of interest or of principal ma 
States Government bonds issued since April 
taken at par and accrued interest. 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There are comparatively few Senators in 
the Chamber now. The Senator who is about to address the 


be made in any United 
, 1917, such bonds to be 
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Senate is a member of the commission which negotiated this 


settlement. I think Senators ought at least to have the oppor- 
tunity of attending and hearing what he has to say. Unless he 
objects to my. doing so, I shall suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. President. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Glass McNary Smith 
Bayard Goodi Moses Smoot 

rah Harrel Nelson Spencer 
Brookhart * Harris New fie 

der Heflin Norbeck e 
Cameron Hitchcock Norris Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Swanson 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman ij Townsend 
Couzens Kellogg Owen i ell 
Culberson Ke Page Underwood 

rtis Kin Pomerene Wadsworth 
Dial Lad Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham „Mo. j Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher McCormick Robinson Warren 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard Watson 
George McKellar Shields Willis 
Gerry McKinley Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish every Senator had lis- 
tened to the clear and understandable statement of the senior 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumper] affecting the 
refunding of the British debt to the Government of the United 
States. In fact, I had planned to follow the same lines fol- 
lowed by the Senator from North Dakota, but I feel that it 
would be unwise for me at this time virtually to repeat what he 
has so well said. 

No doubt in the discussion many questions will be asked. It 
would have expedited matters very greatly if all Senators 
could have been present when the outlines of the settlement 
were so well presented. There are, however, a few points that 
I feel ought to be cailed to the attention of the Senate that were 
not covered by the splendid speech of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

All Senators understand that for two years, at least, there 
has been a propaganda throughout the country the object of 
which was to impress upon the American people, if possible, the 
thought that it would be for the best interests not only of 
America but of the world as a whole to cancel all of the debts 
owed by foreign countries to the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President did not the Senator enter- 
tain that view himself? Did he not express some such opinion 
as that here on the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not, but to the contrary; and the Senator 
knows it, because when he called attention to the matter upon 
this floor once before I took the Recorp and asked the Senator 
to read the Recorp, and he was kind enough to make the cor- 
rection upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; there were apparently conflicting 
statements; but, of course, when the Senator says that he did 
not entertain that view, that ends it with me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only has the Senator from Utah been op- 
posed to it from the very first moment it was suggested in the 
United States, but I want to say that every member of the com- 
mission has been opposed to it, and the thought never entered 
the mind of any member of the commission that it would be the 
proper thing to cancel the debts of the foreign countries to 
America. So, whatever propaganda there has been in the past— 
and it is still on, to a limited degree—it has had no effect what- 
ever in the rates of interest and the terms of settlement of 
which the commission is now asking Congress to approve. 

Shortly after the creation of the commission, and in fact, I 
may say, at its very first meeting, the commission gave notice 
to all debtor countries that we were ready to meet with them 
and negotiate upon the question of refunding their indebtedness 
to the United States. The representatives of the foreign gov- 
ernments knew what powers had been conferred upon the com- 
mission to make a settlement of their obligations. They knew 
that the powers that were granted the commission were limited. 
They knew that the minimum rate of interest was 44 per cent. 
They knew that it was provided that the life of the obligation 
should not exceed 25 years, and they knew also that the other 
power granted to the commission was that whatever interest 
might have accumulated upon the debt up until the time a settle- 
ment was arrived at could be added by the commission to the 
principal. 

Those were the only powers granted to the commission, and 
they had to undertake to arrive, if possible, at a settlement 
upon those terms. Your commission knew it was impossible 
to do so, and I might add that the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, when they reported the bill to the Senate, knew that 


it was impossible to make a settlement upon those terms, and 
I think upon two occasions the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SriamMons] gave in the Senate the reason why 
the terms were as they were, because he knew that whatever 
modifications of those terms were made must be subinitted 
to the Congress before the commission could agree to a settle- 
ment of the claims of the foreign countries. I want to say 
that, in my humble opinion, knowing the condition of the 
other countries, outside of Great Britain, which owe this Na- 
tion vast sums of money, your commission can not reach a 
settlement with those countries on the terms they have 
recommended to the President and which the President has 
recommended to the Congress to be approved. So I do not look 
for any settlement with any foreign country to be made by 
your commission without submitting the terms to Congress 
and receiving approval from Congress of the terms which may 
be submitted at that time. 

Following the invitations extended to all the countries 
owing the United States there appeared before your commis- 
sion diplomatie representatives authorized by their govern- 
ments to appear in behalf of their government in relation to 
the indebtedness owing to the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The pending bill would amend 
the existing law so as to authorize settlements with the other 
countries upon substantially the same terms as the settlement 
with Great Britain. If that should be enacted and become a 
law, the commission would be authorized to make settlement 
upon those terms without bringing them back to 
So I interpret the statement now made by the Senator, to the 
effect that all these will come back to Congress, to mean that 
it will be necessary to offer terms to the other nations 
more favorable than those accorded to Great Britain in its 
settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under conditions in the world to-day, I will 
say to the Senator that that is my humble opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that part of the pending bill 
becomes rather immaterial, then, because, even with that, the 
matter will have to come back to Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and I want to say to the Senator 
that the words referred to by him just now were agreed upon 
by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. They were 
not in the original bill as offered by myself in the Senate and 
by Representative Burton in the House. 

Not only did the diplomatic representatives of some of the 
countries appear before the commission, but a number of the 
countries sent delegations to Washington to meet with the com- 
mission, ostensibly for the purpose of seeing if an agreement of 
settlement could be arrived at on better terms than provided for 
in the act. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator says a number of the countries 
sent delegations to Washington to see if terms could be agreed 
upon. Has France ever conferred with the commission and 
submitted any plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. France sent a delegation headed by Mr. Par- 
mentier. 

Mr. BORAH. Did they submit any proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. They submitted no proposition, nor could we 
submit any proposition, because of the fact that they had no 
authority to talk settlement or terms of settlement. 


Mr. BORAH. What was Mr. Parmentier’s business over 
here? 
Mr. SMOOT. I think he came because of the invitation 


issued by the commission. I will say to the Senator, however, 
that there was nothing whatever accomplished. 

Mr. BORAH. And no proposition submitted? 

Mr. SMOOT. France did not submit a proposition of settle- 


ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
lines 16 and 17 on page 8 of the bill— 
and settlements, similar but not more favorable in terms, with other 
Governments indebted to the United States. 

Was there any understanding between the commissioners 
that if the United States would settle upon more favorable 
terms with other Governments, Great Britain should have the 
benefit? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; and there was no understand- 
ing between our commission and the British commission that 
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those words should be used in any law or in any bill whieh 
may be presented to Congress. As I stated before to the Sena- 
tor from Montana, the words “but not more favorable” were 
agreed to by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

No adjustment could be made within the law, er one which 
the commission could recommend to Congress, except in the 
case of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The terms of the settlement are incorporated in the pending 
bill. They have been approved by the President, and it has 
been earnestly recommended by him that they be adopted by 
Congress, and as a member of the commission I can not too 
strongly urge at this time that the terms be approved by Con- 
gress. I think they are the very best terms the Government.of 
the United States ought to have asked of England, taking into 
consideration the conditions existing in the world to-day; tak- 
ing into consideration the effect the imposition of more drastic 
terms would have upon the exchange values between the two 
countries; taking into consideration the fact that it would be 
an immense advantage to the Government of the United States 
in her commerce not only with England but with the world if 
the pound sterling were at par the same as the dollar of 
America. I think I ought to say at this point that if the 
pound sterling were at par there would be a much better 
chance for the exportation of all kinds of foodstuffs from this 
country to England; and, I might add, not only foodstuffs but 
everything we export to that country or any of her depend- 
encies. 

Under the last administration the payment of interest was 
suspended upon all the foreign countries’ obligations. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Cartes Grass, now an honored Member 
of this body, on the 18th day of December, 1919, sent a letter 
to the Committee on Ways and Means in which he said: 

The collection in dollars of this interest under present circumstances 
would be no less disastrous to American interests than to the interests 
of the debtors, 

I think that statement, made at that time, was absolutely 
true, and for the reason that the Secretary announced that 
principle, I say now that your commission thought that under 
conditions existing to-day it was no more than fair to Great 
Britain to say that for the first 10 years of the life of the 
bonds the interest shall be 3 per cent, and for the balance 
of the time that the bonds ran 3} per cent. 

Further, Mr. President, they were given the privilege of 
paying the interest in the first five years one-half in cash and 
one-half in bonds of the British Government similar in form 
to the bonds which will be given for the original debt, as 
shown under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has just been discussing the 
reasons for the low rate of interest to be paid by the British 
Government for the 10-year period beginning December 15, 
1922, and expiring December 15, 1932. I have not fully com- 
prehended the justification made by the Senator from Utah for 
that provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not through yet. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that it is generally believed 
that interest rates Are higher now than they will be in the 
future, certainly higher than they are expected to be unless 
world events take an unfortunate course after December 15, 
1932. Why, then, I ask the Senator from Utah, was a lower 
interest rate made effective for the period when the prevailing 
interest rates throughout the world are higher than for the 
period following December 15, 1932, when it would seem that 
world conditions may have been adjusted to a degree that 
would justify the hope, at least, that interest rates may be 
reduced? In other words, why is the interest rate fixed at 
3 per cent for the first 10 years and 33 per eent for the subse- 
quent period of the loan, when it is universally believed that 
the interest rate is higher now than it will be after the expira- 
tion of the first 10-year period? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want briefly to state that 
there are a number of reasons why, but in the examination of 
the budget of Great Britain for the year 1923 we find that 
there is an item of £110,000,000 to be paid to the unemployed 
in Great Britain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baldwin, thought that 
the amount could not be decreased for some years to come. 
He was in hopes, however, that the economic conditions of the 
world, at least within five years, would be such that there will 
not be the unemployment in Great Britain that exists to-day 
and has existed for some years past. He was in hopes that 
out of the amount required now for the payment of the unem- 


ployed in Great Britain they will be able to pay us a higher 
rate of interest following the 10-year period. 

But in this connection I wish to say that Great Britain has 
the privilege of paying the bonds at any time, and if history 
is to repeat itself and the rates of interest shall average as 
they have in the world from 1797, Great Britain will be able 
to borrow money at a very much less rate long, long years 
before the bonds become due. I call attention to the fact that, 
taking the equivalent yield upon the obligations of Great 
Britain for 50 years before the war, the average yield was 
2.95 per cent per annum. Taking the years beginning 1888, 
when the average yield was 2.9, year by year succeeding it was 
as follows: 2.8, 2.8, 2.9, 2.8, 2.7, 2.6, 2.5, 2.4. The last figure 
given was in the year 1897, and I have not any more doubt 
than that I stand here at this moment that the rates of in- 
terest will not be very much higher than they have been in 
the past if economic conditions in the world ever return to what 
they were before the war. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator's reply to the Senator from 
Arkansas a moment ago presents what is to me the most in- 
teresting feature of the entire controversy. The supposition 
seems to be upon the part of those gentlemen who visited us, 
the members of the British Commission, that conditions are 
going to be better and the economic situation more encouraging 
within a short time. Now if the present policies of Europe con- 
tinue to obtain, Great Britain will be less able to take care of 
the situation 10 years from now, or 25 years from now than 
she is now. 

That presents, if I should vote against the bill, the only reason 
why I do so, not because of the rate of interest In the mere 
settlement of the collection of the debt, but because there ac- 
companies the settlement nothing in the way of an indication 
upon the part of any of the European powers of a change of 
policies which must inevitably result before there can be any 
better economic conditions in Europe. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator must admit that with the 
two great English speaking peoples of the earth agreeing upon 
a settlement of the debt between the two and upon a fair and 
just rate of interest, it is going to have a wonderful effect upon 
the economie situation in the world. I will state to the Senator 
that if Europe continues to spend money in the way she is 
doing to-day, and if France particularly, does not cut her budget 
from what it is for the year 1923, France will not be able to 
pay her obligations to the United States, nor her obligations 
to her own people. 

Mr. BORAH. I hesitate to express any views contrary to 
the views of the Senator from Utah in a matter of this kind, 


but I venture to say that unless there is a complete change of 


program and policy obtaining on the Continent of Europe the 
debt settlement effect upon economic and financial conditions 
will be very temporary, and unless those changes are to be 
permanent the situation is going to be no better in 10 or 25 
years from now than it is at the present time. 

I had always hoped that the settlement of the debt proposi- 
tion would be one of the elements of an undertaking to adjust 
those conditions so that we might have a different condition of 
affairs confronting us on the Continent of Europe. The mere 
fact that two English-speaking races are cooperating or acting 
together, if the policies remain as destructive as they are at 
present, will assist the situation very little. It is that phase 
of the settlement that interests me, not the question of whether 
or not the rate shall be 3 per cent or 8} per cent, but whether 
or not we are utilizing this instrumentality of debt for the 
purpose of effectuating or seeking to effectuate policies which 
will be of some benefit economically not only to Europe but to 
our own country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Idaho must admit that even 
with the debt settlement which we are now asking Congress to 
appreve, we are in a very much stronger position to use our 
influence with European countries as to their future expendi- 
tures of money than we are in holding the I O U's which we 
are now holding. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, if that is: true, it is the most conclusive 
argument that can be presented te me for the settlement of 
the debt. If it is true that after we have settled the debt, and 
the terms of it have been agreed upon, and the matter has 
passed out of our hands—because it is then a mere question 
of their owing us so much, at stated periods to be paid, and so 
forth—if it is true that that will enable us to be more influ- 
ential and more potential in adjusting the economic conditions 
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of the world, that is a most conclusive argument to me why 
we should approve of it. 

But I do not see much hope in that way. If a man had a large 
farm and owed me $10,000, and it was due, and he should come 
to me for an extension of time for 10 years, I would be very 
much concerned before I made that grant to know whether or 
not he was going to change his program so that he could run 
his farm under better conditions in the future than he had in 
the past. If he was going to continue to live beyond his means, 
to absolutely destroy his means of production, and to devote 
his energy, Money, and everything else to that which would not 
produce but would destroy, I would be interested in taking pos- 
session as soon as I could. Now, we can not take possession, 
and we do not want to do so; but I have always thought, and I 
still think, that with the adjustment of these debts ought to be 
an effort to adjust the economic problems, without the adjust- 
ment of which the settlement of the debt will not mean a great 
deal. I would treat them as a single element in the whole 
economic situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, in answer to the Senator, that 
if Great Britain becomes a bankrupt, at any time in our lives 
at least, I say God have pity upon the other peoples of the 
world. 

Mr. BORAH. If a nation is in a position where it can not 
pay its debts and says that it can not pay its debts according to 
its agreements, as announced, what is the difference between 
that nation and a bankrupt nation? All these nations are 
threatened with bankruptcy, and if the present policies of war 
and turmoil and huge military establishments continue they 
will be bankrupt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not any doubt that England will con- 
form to and pay her obligations if the settlement is agreed 
upon. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the least doubt of it, but I want to 
say to the Senator in passing that I can not say the same so 
far as some of the other countries are concerned. 

Mr. BORAH. No; and the disposition does not seem to be 
there.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is true, too. 

Mr. BORAH. But what I say is that England may be able 
to meet this obligation, but she has given us to understand that 
as it existed, with the obligation as it was, she was unable to 
meet it. Now, the fact of the business is that those nations 
are either bankrupt or upon the verge of bankruptcy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, assuming the situation to 
be as the Senator from Idaho suggests, is not this the first 
necessary step to take, namely, to settle the obligation of Great 
Britain, and then we can take care of world conditions there- 
after by an economic conference and the association of nations 
which is to be formed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, I do not want to get into 
the question of an economic conference. 

Mr. BORAH. No; and I do not want to get into the subject 
of an economic conference either. I want to say that we may 
treat it lightly or we may treat it seriously, but this thing of 
juggling with debts until the securities of the Gebts are ar- 
ranged and new policies are adopted upon which the security 
may be based with some degree of certainty will not bring the 
satisfaction now anticipated. If they are going to continue to 
build a vast military establishment and expend their money 
for destructive purposes, the mere question of arranging the 
debt will have but little effect upon the people of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my opinion that if the settlement is ac- 
complished and becomes a fact, it will have more effect upon 
the economic condition of the world than all the economic con- 
ferences that could be held. I want to say frankly to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho that I can not see what is going to come out 
of an economic conference, to be held here or in any foreign 
country, taking all the countries into account, because I be- 
lieve that the very first demand that would be made of the 
United States in such a conference would be to cancel all the 
debts of foreign countries owing to the United States. The next 
demand, I think, that would be made at that conference would 
be that France should be guaranteed against invasion from 
Germany. I think those questions would be the first that would 
be presented and would be the very first demands to be made; 
and are we prepared to grant them? I think not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me suggest to the Senator that the 
first thing which would be demanded would be money. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, suppose the first thing de- 
manded were money; suppose the second thing demanded were 
a guaranty, and the third thing demanded were a cancellation, 
what would our representatives be doing in that conference? 
Would we accede to the demands without hesitation? At a 


conference are different demands made from those which are 
made when commissions meet? Would the demand have any 
more sanction behind it than that in any other conference? I 
assume that the conference would be gathered together for the 
purpose of presenting the different views of the various nations, 
and if they presented their views as to the necessity of cancella- 
tion we might well say “In consideration of the cancellation, 
what do you propose to give in return in the way of adjusting 
your policy?” So far as I am concerned, Mr. President, I would 
be perfectly willing to cancel every dollar of this indebtedness if 
the economic conditions of Europe could be so adjusted that the 
producers of this country could have the benefit of the European 
markets for the next 20 years. If they do not have that benefit, 
the mere fact of the adjustment of this debt will be of very little 
benefit to the farmers of this country who in the meantime are 
being sold out for taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it would be profit- 
able at this point to go any further into the question of an 
economic conference, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY., In this morning’s newspapers appears the 
statement that with the adjustment of the British debt other 
countries, especially France, will be permitted to go on and 
make no adjustment of their debt. Is there anything in that 
statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing whatever in that statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The country may understand, then, that 
France and the other countries which owe us are to be pressed 
for a settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Your commission is going to do everything in 
its power to try to arrive at a settlement with all of the 
countries which are indebted to the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Immediately? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as quickly as it is possible to be done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But there is to be no let up in the effort 
to do it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

I will say to the Senator that we have answers from nearly 
all of the countries that are indebted to us, but some of those 
answers are not satisfactory. Your commission is going to try, 
if possible, to secure some kind of a proposition from those 
countries, and when their propositions shall have been submitted 
your commission will follow the same course as it has in the 
case of Great Britain and ask for authority to make the settle- 
ment. There are a number of countries, I will say to the 
Senator from Arkansas, that I wish we could receive the full 
amount of the indebtedness which they owe us without any 
interest from them in 10 or 20 years if such a settlement 
could be secured. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to say, Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has asked about the 
other countries, that the Prime Minister of France has notified 
us when France is going to pay her debt. He has stated that 
she would pay it when she has collected from Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that the 
Prime Minister of France has not notified the Debt Commission 
to that effect, and even that is a better promise than we have 
received. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, the commission could not have received 
a much worse proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps I ought to state, in 
answer to the question which the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rorrnson] asked me, that the debt per capita in Great 
Britain to-day is $800, and the taxes which are imposed upon 
the British people amount to-day for every man, woman, and 
child to a little over $100 a year. 

I also call attention to the fact that the cost of the British 
Government between the years 1914 and 1920 was more than it 
was for the 226 years preceding the year 1914, and in those 
figures the cost of all her former wars is taken into considera- 
tion. So during a period of six years the people of Great 
Britain incurred a debt and raised tremendous sums by taxa- 
tion, the aggregate of which was more than the cost of the 
British Government for 226 years. Great Britain owes approxi- 
mately $38,000,000,000, and yet I feel just as confident as that 
I live that if this settlement is made with Great Britain she will 
live up to the terms of the settlement; and if, perchance, con- 
ditions shall be such as to compel her to extend the payment 
of the debt over a period of 62 years, she will have paid us at 
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the end of that time nearly 511. 200,000,000. I thought I had 
the exact figures before me, but I can not at this instant find 
them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ef yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much will the American Government 
have paid out on account of this $4,600,000,000 indebtedness in a 
like period? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Tennessee refer to the 
interest upon the indebtedness? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. T refer to both interest and principal. 
The Senator is figuring the interest and principal on what the 
British Gevernment is going to pay, and I ask the Senator 
what amount he has figured, or has he figured it at all, the 
American Government is going to pay on the same debt during 
the same time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one would be able to give those figures, 
because the amount would depend upon how much of the 
indebtedness we collected and applied to the redemption of 
our interest-bearing obligations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Our bonds already bear interest and 
have already been issued, so it would be very easy to ealcu- 
late as to how much we should pay in that period. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we should take every dollar to be paid us 
by Great Britain and lock it up in a vault and should not 
redeem any of our bonds, then the argument of the Senator 
from Tennessee would have some effect; but who would be so 
silly as to do a thing of that kind? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I did net ask any such 
question as that. The Senator from Utah knows that the 
aggregate amount of principal and interest payments by Great 
Britain during the next 62 years will be, on an average, 
according to his own figures: or the commission's own figures, 
$15,000,000 less than the interest which the United States is 
now paying each year. Is not that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if we were going to keep our 
obligations at just the same rate of interest that we are pay- 
ing on them to-day for 62 years, of course, the Senator’s state- 
ment would be correct; but we have the right to pay off many 
of our Liberty loan bonds in 1927, and, no doubt, they will be 
refunded at that time and at a lower rate of interest. 

I wish also to say to the Senator that if those bonds were 
refunded to-day by tax-exempt bonds, I have no doubt the 
new issue could be floated at 3 per cent. We talk about a rate 
of interest of 4} per cent on our bonds, but Senators must 
remember that those bonds are taxable; they must remember 
that a certain amount of the interest upon those bonds is col- 
lected back by the United States in the shape of taxes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he 
is in favor of the American Government issuing tax-free bonds 
in lieu of the bonds which are now outstanding to which he 
has referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows my position in relation to 
tax-exempt securities. If I had my way I would never allow 
the Government of the United States to issue another tax- 
exempt bond or obligation of any kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. Then, why is the Senator en- 
deavoring to figure on the basis of tax-exempt securities when 
he is opposed to the issuance of such securities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I do not look for any early 
prohibition of the powers of the States or the powers of the 
Government to issue tax-free securities. I know such a prohi- 
bition may not now be brought about, although I know the 
issuance of such securities is drying up the sources of income 


of our Government, and that it has a tendency to make dis- 


tricts and counties, States, and the Nation itself extravagant 
in the expenditure of money. I believe that in the future at 
some time or other the American people will wake up and 
realize that tax-exempt bonds for school districts, for counties, 
for road purposes, for State governmental purposes, and for 
national purposes have reached such an immense amount that 
all of the rich men of this country, through their purchase, 
may escape the payment of every cent of taxes not only to the 
National Government but to the State governments, to the 
county governments, and to the cities; and not only that, but 
when they die they will know that every dollar so invested 
will go without the payment of any inheritance tax. I believe 
that some day the people will wake up to a realization of 


what the issuance of tremendous volumes of tax-exempt secu- 
rities means to.them and their Government. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Utah realizes that the 
principal basis for opposition to the bill now under considera- 
tion grows out of, first, the interest rate, and, second, the time 
for payment; and I think it may be stated with reasonable 
accuracy that at this time the basis for the opposition centers 
mainly about the interest rate. The Senator has stated that 
it is expected that the economie conditions of the world; and 
particularly of Europe, will become so readjusted within the 
next 10 years that interest rates will decline. I asked him the 
question purely for information and not in a controversial 
spirit, why, then, is the interest rate in the settlement made 
lower for the first 10 years than it is for the remainder of the 
period for which a portion of the debt may run? If I under- 
stand the Senator from Utah correctly, he states that that 
adjustment and that arrangement were based principally upon 
consideration of the present ability of the British Government 
to meet its obligations. 

Mr. SMOOT. And to assist in stabilizing conditions In the 
world to-day. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. If at the end of the 10-year period the 
hope of the world shail be realized and conditions shall have 
become stabilized and interest rates shall have declined so 
that the prevailing rates on Government securities shall be 
Tower than 32 per cent, is there in the mind of the commission 
the reservation that the remainder of the debt then due from 
the British Government to the United States may be refunded 
at a lower rate of interest than that contemplated in the pend- 
ing settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI have no doubt that, if conditions become 


normal at the end of 10 years, the rate of interest will be such, 


that England will be able to sell her bonds and pay the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator did not quite comprehend my 
question. The settlement gives the British Government the 
benefit of a low rate of interest for the first 10 years, and it 
fixes a higher rate of interest, somewhat in disregard of the 
general economic conditions, which would call for a higher 
rate during the first 10 years than for the remainder of the 
debt period. That is, it is 8 per cent for the first 10 years and 
33 per cent for the remainder of the period. My question is, 
If we give Great Britain the benefit of the low rate of in- 
terest for the first 10 years, will we likely be asked to give her 
the benefit of the prevailing rate of interest at the expiration 
of the 10-year period? 

Mr. SMOOT. No such thought ever entered the minds of 
the commission, and I do not think the British representatives 
had any such thought in their minds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is, then, the intention of the commis- 
sion, so far as the Senator from Utah can express it, that this 
settlement shall be final, and that, while Great Britain is given 
an advantage in the rate of interest for the first 10 years, that 
advantage may be reversed in the remainder of the debt pe- 
riod—52. years—and may reflect itself to the benefit of the 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. The bonds will 
be issued, the terms of the bonds will be specifically stated, 
and there is only one way In which they can be withdrawn by 
Great Britain herself, and she will have to take the initiative, 
and that is by paying the amount of the bends. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, when will they be payable? 
May she pay them at certain periods? If so, what periods? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the bonds are concerned, on 90 days’ 
notice she can pay any amount of them that she wants to pay. 

Mr. McKELLAR, At any time upon 90 days’ notice? 

Mr. SMOOT. At any time after 90 days following an interest 


riod. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So that if, at the end of a 10-year period, 
conditions permit, she may refund her indebtedness, and, by 
procuring a loan at a lower rate of interest, pay off the debt 
to the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. She has that privilege. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ves. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It seemed to me when the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumber] was speaking, and when he put 
in the Recorp the tabulated statement of payments year by year, 
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that the last column in that table is calculated to give the public 
an erroneous idea of what amount Great Britain is required to 
pay to the United States year by year during the next five years. 
As stated in that list, the United States is to receive in princi- 
pal and interest the first year $161,000,000, the second year 
$160,310,000,. the third year $160,620,000, the fourth year 
$160,900,000, and the fifth year $160,150,000. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow 
me, when I mentioned that there would be $23,000,000 paid the 
first year, I thought I stated that was on the principal; and, 
of course, in addition she would have to pay the 3 per cent 
upon the entire indebtedness of $4,000,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me finish this statement. In the 
five-year period, therefore, it appears, according to this column, 
that Great Britain would be under obligation to pay us $803,- 
760,000; but there are two provisions in this bill which give 
Great Britain a very valuable option, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a valuable option, and it was done for the 
very purpose of assisting her in tiding over the actual economic 
conditions existing to-day in Great Britain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The effect of that option, if exercised by 
Great Britain, would be as follows: She would be able to omit 
the payment of $23,000,000 in principal the first year and 
$23,000,000 in principal the second year. She would be able to 
cut down her interest payment one-half the first year, one-half 
the second year, one-half the third year, one-half the fourth 
year, and one-half the fifth year, and have that added to the 
principal indebtedness. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, by issuing bonds covering the amounts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the net result of that? Instead 
of paying to the United States $803,760,000 in principal and 
interest during the first five years the actual payments to us 
during that period would be $408,660,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the payments in cash. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. Let me finish this. The result of 
that would be that $395,100,000 would be added to the prin- 
cipal, and that would draw interest at the rate of only 3 
per cent. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the end of the 10 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that, in effect, those two options 
amount to allowing Great Britain to add $395,100,000 to the 
indebtedness which she will owe us, and upon which she will 
pay us only 3 per cent for the first 10 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; from the year she exercises the option. 
The 5-year period is on the principal only. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the 5-year period is on the interest. 
I have stated it exactly as it figures up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator is correct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Instead of paying us, during the first five 
years, $803,760,000 of principal and interest, she will, in effect, 
by exercising those options, pay us only $408,660,000, and she 
will secure from us an additional loan of $395,100,000 at 3 
per cent interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, for the interest, up to the end of the 
10-year period. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; within the 10-year period. 

Mr. President, I am thoroughly in favor of making a just 
and a generous settlement with Great Britain. I think the 
commission has undoubtedly had that in mind, and has done 
what it considered wise under the circumstances; but I ques- 
tion very much whether, in conceding 3 per cent interest for 
the first 10 years, we should go so far as to allow Great 
Britain to add $395,000,000 to the principal, to bear 3 per cent 
interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say frankly to the Senator—and I 
do not think Great Britain would object to my saying so here 
upon the floor of the Senate—that they did accept, in principle, 
the proposition made to them of 3 per cent straight for 10 
years, and 31 per cent for the remaining 52 years. 

That was the cablegram that came from England, that they 
accepted it in principle; but the question of what “in principle“ 
meant came up when the commission met, and the British am- 
bassador, being instructed by his Government, asked the com- 
mission if they could not recommend to the President and 
whether the President would not recommend to the Congress to 
relieve them, because of the conditions existing to-day, of one- 
half of the interest for that limited period by accepting bonds 
instead of cash, and that was granted. ‘ 

Great Britain is not pleading poverty altogether, and it is not 
all one-sided. If we can get the trade of the world balanced 
so that we will not have to have gold shipped to this country 
as it has been in the past, piling up here by the billions of dol- 
lars, if we can get our exchange so that it will bring the pound 
sterling to par, I want to say to the Senator that it means much 


to America, it means much to the commerce of our country, it 
means much to England; and the commission felt that it was 
not an unreasonable request, taking into consideration the con- 
ditions existing to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, do I understand the Sen- 
ator to say that the representatives of Great Britain accepted 
by cable the proposition to have this loan based upon 3 per 
cent interest for the first 10 years and 34 per cent interest for 
the last 52 years, and that we voluntarily gave them this addi- 
tional bonus or privilege? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not voluntarily; I did not say that. I 
said that in their cable they accepted it in principle—that is, 
that they would pay the full 3 per cent—but they did request 
that we give them the further privilege of paying one-half of 
the amount of interest for the first 10 years in bonds similar to 
the original bonds and cash for the balance; and whenever ad- 
vantage was taken of the privilege, whatever year it might be, 
se would pay interest at the rate provided for in the original 

nds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, in effect, that amounts to loaning 
Great Britain $395,000,000 at 3 per cent interest, in addition 
to what she owes us? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the interest that she owes us; yes—not 
of the principal that she owes us; of the interest that she 
owes us. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is an additional advance to Great 
Britain of $395,000,000 at 8 per cent within the 10 years over 
and above what she already had agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator to 
say that she had agreed to it. She agreed to it in principle, 
and the ambassador of Great Britain asked that his Government 
be given the further privilege during this period of paying 
one-half the interest in bonds instead of in cash. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then, Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator yield, and, 
if so. to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will defer to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I simply wanted to offer this suggestion: 
It has been said that this was in effect making a new loan. 
As I understand the proposition, it is simply deferring the 
payment of that interest. It is not by any means a new loan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have another criticism 
to make. I am very sure that the average individual, in read- 
ing this tabulated statement, would draw the conclusion that 
the commission had made a deal with Great Britain which 
obligated Great Britain to pay us in principal and interest 
during the next five years $803,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But upon reading these two provisions, 
evidently injected into the bill as a subsequent matter, we find 
that instead of receiving $803,000,000 we will receive only 
$408,000,000 and that $395,000,000 will be deferred at 3 per cent 
interest. I say that even admitting that the Senator was jus- 
tified in going beyond the original contract which Great Britain 
had accepted in principle, it ought to be shown here on this 
tabulated statement, which was put in for the guidance of 
Senators, that instead of receiving 8803,000,000 during the next 
five years we may, and probably will, receive only $408,000,000, 
We should at least be candid with ourselves. į 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and I want to be candid with the 
Senate. We could not make out a tabulated statement of that 
kind, because we do not know whether Great Britain will take 
advantage of that option for half the period, or one-third the 
period, or what part of it. She is not going to postpone payment 
any longer than she has to. She wants to stop whatever interest 
she can, of course; but I believe, as the Senator says, that she 
will be compelled to take advantage of the option to pay half of 
the interest during that period. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Undoubtedly, because she will be borrow- 
ing $895,000,000 at 3 per cent, whereas in the open market she 
would be paying about 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know; not on Treasury notes, 
but upon some of her bonds. I will say she would be paying 5 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to her consols, of course the Senator knows 
how they are sold; and she can sell them at most any time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there ought to be a correction of 
the tabulated statement, and we ought to state the fact that, 
instead of making a bargain with Great Britain under which 
she Is to pay us $803,000,000 in five years, it is really a bargain 
under which she is going to pay us $408,000,000, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Of course the bill itself explains that in detail. 
This tabulation was made just as I stated it was, because we 
could not have said what the payments would be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have found no difficulty in figuring out 
what the payments will be, and I can not have any doubt that 
those are the payments which Great Britain is going to make, 
because they are the most favorable to her. 

Mr. SMOOT. They may be; if the rates of interest are as 
Ligh, they may be. I do not know what will happen in 10 
years. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, what amount of unemployment 
compensation does the Senator say Great Britain is paying 
annually? 

Mr. SMOOT. Their budget calls for £110,000,000 for the year 
1923. 

Mr. DIAL. Are there any prospects of that decreasing? 

Mr. SMOOT. We hope it will decrease. If not England 
could not pay her budget without a deficit. I think there will 
be a decrease, and so does the representative of England. 

Mr. BORAH, I take it that England does not think so just 
now, in view of the condition of affairs. I do not know what 
Mr. Baldwin thinks, but I know that is not the view of the 
semiofficial English press. Under present conditions it is ex- 
pected it will increase, and a most serious situation is antici- 
pated during the coming summer, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I find it difficult to 
conceive why we should make any concession to Great Britain 
with respect to this loan because she pays five hundred million 
annually to the unemployed. We do not pay a dollar to the 
unemployed here, and if one should go into one of the great 
industrial centers of this country, where there are a large num- 
ber of unemployed, I would not think he would make very 
much of an impression upon the audience he addressed if he 
told them that we are making this agreement with Great 
Britain because of her heavy expenditures, including five hun- 
dred million she annually pays to her unemployed. 

Mr, SMOOT. That was only mentioned as showing the 
burdens Great Britain is carrying to-day. I do not think I 
could make very much of an impression before an audience 
by saying that England was owing $800 for every man, woman, 
and child in that country. I do not know that I could make 
any impression upon an audience by saying that between the 
years 1914 and 1920 her expenses were greater than they were 
for the 226 years preceding that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That prompts me to inquire, if 
the Senator will pardon another interruption, speaking about 
the expenditures Great Britain has to make, just about how 
much she is obliged to expend annually in the territories over 
which she secured mandates by the treaty, over and above 
her revenues from those countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not answer that question, because I 
have not the figures with me. If I had the British budget 


before me, which I have not, I would gladly answer the 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is a very considerable amount, 
is it not? 


Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is considerable. The Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] in his able address here 
to-day stated that the British debt was not a debt for dollars 
sent to Europe, that the money was all expended here, most 
of it for cotton and wheat and food products and munitions 
of war. I know this question has been discussed throughout 
the country considerably, and I think it would be proper at 
this time to call attention to the fact that during that short 
period of time England spent in this country, either directly 
for England or for her allies, $7,219,408,669.94. 

Mr. POMERENE. What period was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. During the period of the war, beginning with 
the first loan we made her. 

Mr. POMERENE. She also made expenditures in this coun- 
try before we got into the war, 

Mr. SMOOT. This is after we began to make loans to Eng- 
land and to her allies, and they consisted of these items: 


Munitions, Including remounts 
Munitions for other governments. 
Exchange in cotton purchases —— 
Fer e TT „ 


Toba ceo— -- 7 
Other supplies = 787. 01 
For transportation, shipping , 890, 00 
For reimbursement -..-----=- 19, 802, 357. 55 
cae LAr | a eS I SME LSI 2 337. 732, 633. 50 
r rier A ARS 353, 501, 561. 61 
Relief 16, 000, 000. 00 
Silver 261, 643, 388, 41 
Food 7, 029, 965. 94 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator from Utah a 
list of the expenditures made by this Government in Great 
Britain as a result of our participation in the war, and also a 
list of the moneys expended by this Government in France, to 
the French people and the French Government, by reason of our 
participation in the war? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. No, I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the commission received 
from the British Government a table of their expenditures in 
this country as a result of their participation in the World War, 
but made no inquiry as to how much money the American Gov- 
ernment spent in Great Britain or in France? 

Mr. SMOOT. This country spent in Great Britain and France 
just what she had to spend on account of her men being in the 
war. She did buy from Sp&n some blankets and a few other 
commodities which we could not furnish the Army at the time, 
but as far as any expenditure is concerned, outside of the 
expenses actually necessary for the maintenance of our men, 
mind you, we sent all the foodstuffs they used, we sent all the 
clothing they needed 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am asking the Senator for 
facts. Everybody knows we spent money. The Senator has 
given the amount Great Britain spent in this country. Now I 
am asking him to state what we spent in Great Britain and 
France. It is a fair question, and we ought to have that in- 
formation. » 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not think I could find the information. 
I want to say this, that this is not information which came from 
Great Britain. This is information which the Senator can find 
in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury. These 
purchases were made, and a record of the amounts kept, because 
of the fact that there was a requirement that every dollar ad- 
vanced and every sale made to every foreign country, not only to 
Great Britain, but to any foreign country, should be reported 
to our Government, and we knew just who spent the money, 
how much it amounted to, and to whom the supplies were 
sent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, one of the 
difficulties I have experienced, as a member of the Finance 
Committee, in getting the information which led to the forma- 
tion of its judgment by the Debt Commission, is that the 
only information available is the financial liabilities of Great 
Britain, which everybody knows is great. Everybody knows 
she is suffering from very heavy tax burdens. We have 
heard a great deal about the liabilities of Great Britain, but 
not one word about the assets, about the resources. I never 
before heard of one man settling a debt with another upon 
his present available cash, and not upon the basis of his 
real assets, including his possessions and ownership of re- 
sources and other tangible properties. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimated value of Great Britain is 


Mr. BORAH. How much? 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty billion dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. What does the Senator Include in that? 

ae SMOOT. Everything that she owns outside of her col- 
onies. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean her colonies and all 
her resources? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am speaking of Great Britain alone. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh! 

Mr. SMOOT. The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. We are settling with her. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusettes. The British Isles? 

Mr. SMOOT. The colonies have nothing whatever to do 
with this settlement. They are not responsible in any way, 
shape, or form for the obligation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator claim that 
the colonies are not a valuable asset to Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did. not say that. f 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. While I am on my feet, if 
the Senator is through with that line of argument, may I call 
his attention to a phrase in this bill I would like to get his 
opinion about? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
can answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the last paragraph on page 3, and ask him 
the meaning of the clause, commencing on line 16. I will read 


I will be glad to-answer any question that I 
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the paragraph ‘first, and then ask the Senator ‘a ‘specific ques- 
‘tion. The paragraph reads: 


Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any Bein aoe 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds t. 
taken at par and accrued interest, is hereby approved and auth 

I think it was explained pretty fully to the committee Wink 
what that meant, and I do not propose to ask any ‘questions 

at this time about that part of this paragraph. But, continuing, 
the paragraph seems to ‘inject au entirely different subject 
matter. It reads: 

And settlements, similar, but not more favorable in terms, 21 45 
other governments indebted to the United States, as set forth in th 

section, are hereby authorized to be made, -subject to the approval Por 
the President. 

Do I understand that language to mean that the debt com- 
mission can make no settlement with France or Belgium or 
Italy or any other country on any terms more favorable than 

those named in this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what those words mean, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is of interest, I might 
say, to my Democratic colleagues because of the fact that a 
| Democrat has offered an amendment proposing that this com- 
mission be increased by putting two Democrats on it. If this 
Janguage means what it is said it means, and what I think it 
means, what is there left for two Democrats on that com- 
mission to do? This bill fixes the rate of interest and the 
terms, and practically announces to the world the exact terms 
‘on which every other debt is going to be settled, because no 
more favorable terms can be made to any government. 

Mr. KING. They might protest. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They might protest. We are 

` agreed, and there is no doubt about it, that this act is an 
announcement to every government that before they come in and 
sit down with our commission to talk over the refunding of 
their debts, they have already declared that no one, nowhere, 
no matter what their financial status may be, no matter how 
-bankrupt they may be, no matter how impoverished they may 
be, no matter how they suffered during the war, is going to 
get better terms than Great Britain. Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly the conditions of the original 
law. $ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait until I answer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has answered. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator .objects t my replying, he may 
proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator may explain his 
answer, but he has answered. He has said it is true. j 

Mr. SMOOT. The original law gave notice to all of the 
countries ‘that they could not have any better settlement than 

4 per cent interest, and for a 25-year period, with the interest 
added to the principal. That is what the original law provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the law enacted 
during the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not during the war; after the war. It 
was enacted, I think, in 1921. 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; it was enacted in February, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. In February, 1922, the law was 
enacted. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have that law before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is when the law was enacted, and the 
Senator was out of the Chamber when I discussed that question 
in my remarks when I first began. The eommission did not 
have any power or authority to make a settlement with Great 
Britain on the terms provided for in the pending bill. The 
commission never has undertaken to say that it had that 
authority. 

The commission stated it would recommend such a settlement 
to the President and ask the President of the United States to 
recommend it to the Congress. That is what it did. The Sena- 
tor will remember that when the original bill was presented to 

the Senate, the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 

i SıarmoNs] made the statement that he was perfectly willing 
to have the bill passed because they could not make a settle- 

-ment upon the terms of the bill and would have to come to 
Congress. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Come back to the Congress? 

Mx. SMOOT. Yes. ‘That is exactly what the House has pro- 

posed to do by the amendment. By the amendment the House 
has virtually said—not the commission, but the House of Rep- 
resentatives—that the commission shall not have the power to 
make any better settlement with any country than can be made 
under the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I call the Senator's at- 
tention to this phase of the question: The previous law, the law 


‘creating the commission Which put certain limitations upon its 
power, was general and wus in the nature of advice to the com- 
mission as to the attitude of Congress before any settlements’ 
were taken into account. But, now, with the passage of this, 
‘bill, fixing the terms for Great “Britain and with this clause in‘ 
it, I ask the Senator ‘if we would not be morally and legally 
bound in honor to Great Britain to make no different terms 
with any other nation than those named here? Of course, we 
could come back to Congress with a different refunding bill for 
Belgium, or France, or any other country. But this clause in 
‘the bill, refunding the debt to Great Britain, says that no 
different terms shall be made with any other country, and I 
ask the Senator again, are we not morally bound to Great 
Britain to muke no other terms with any other country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say frankly we are not morally bound, and 
I know that Great Britain will never consider us morally 
bound. Of course England, I suppose, would like to have, 
although I am saying it without any authority whatever, a 
favored-nation clause put into the law, but the Senator knows 
e commission would never bring such a proposition to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the House put it in? 

Mr. ‘SMOOT. Les; the House put it in the bill. If the 
Senator will look at ‘the bill which I introduced in the 
Senate and which was introduced ‘by Congressman BURTON 
of ‘Ohio, in the House he will not find those words. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the refunding commis- 


‘sion has ‘never passed upon ‘that aspect of this legislation? 


Mr. SMOOT. It has not, and not only that 
“Mr. "WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator from Utah 


‘as a member of the commission any opinion as to the wis- 


dom ‘of that clause incorporated in the bill by the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is necessary ‘at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
‘that with it omitted from the bill we would be in a position 
to deal with more freedom of action with other nations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think so, because I do not think 
we are going to have a better settlement with any country 
than we ‘have had with England, as I said before. I am quite 
frank in saying ‘that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But does not the Senator 
think it might be possible that circumstances would develop 
that we ought to make a’ more ‘favorable settlement with some 
other country than we made with Great Britain? 

Mr. ‘SMOOT. When the Senator was out of the Chamber I 
‘made the statement, ‘and I make it again, ‘that I know of 
countries owing the United States as to which we would be 
delighted if they could give security and pay us the face of 
the ‘obligation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yet the Senator does not 
think the incorporation of the clause would affect the commis- 
sion in its negotiations with those countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not in the'least, because we could not promise 
them anything except that we would come back to Congress 
‘and tell why we recommended ‘it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What purpose is ‘there in 
putting the clause in the bill if it is not notice by Congress to 
the commission and to Great Britain and to the other coun- 
tries, Great Britain particularly, that the terms named here 
are as favorable as any other country can get? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is at least a notice to the commission. Of 
course, every country would take notice of those words, just as 
they took note of the original act; and yet when we extended 
the invitation to France, she sent a delegation here, knowing 
that she could not meet the terms of the original act and that 
it was impossible for her to do so; and that would be the case 
in the future with other countries if this bill becomes a law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the phrase means nothing 
except notice to the commission that the terms we have named 
in the act of 1921 are now modified, why put it in the bill? 
Why not leave the language as it was? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House thought it was necessary and the 
House put the language in. 

Mr. ‘ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the provision may have very great 
importance. It is proposed to incorporate in the bill authoriz- | 
ing a settlement with great Britain language which in effect 
declares that the Congress of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not enter into a settlement 
with any other nation more favorable to that nation than the 
one made with the British Government. It is or may be con- 
sidered a declaration by the United States that in the adjust- 
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ment of these debts no discrimination will be practiced by our 
Government against the British Government. 

Now, if it is known that in future negotiations it may be- 
come necessary, in order to effect settlements at all, to accord 
more liberal terms to other governments than those accorded 
the British Government in this settlement, prudence and fair- 
ness to the British Government requires that the provision go 
out of the bill. Otherwise we will find a just resentment ex- 
pressed by the British Government after the settlement has 
been consummated, if it is consummated, against any attempt 
to accord more favorable terms to other governments. 

I think the provision ought to go out of the bill and that 
each settlement ought to be made on the basis of its merits. 
The commission ought to be left free, in the event it finds the 
best interests of the United States require that course, to nego- 
tiate for more liberal settlements with other governments less 
able to pay than is the British Government. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if it 
is not his opinion that with that clause in the law, which de- 
fines our financial obligations with Great Britain, it amounts 
to a moral obligation that this Government in negotiating the 
settlement of debts with other nations will not grant any more 
favorable terms? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it is in legal effect a pledge that, 
Great Britain having taken the initiative, having made the first 
move of all governments indebted to the United States to 
settle, we will take such action as will not prove discrimina- 
‘tory against the British Government. I can not see where 
such a provision can perform any useful service, and I can see 
where it may cause dissatisfaction upon the part of the British 
Government after the settlement has been effected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, so far as I am 
personally concerned, if I had written the bill those words 
would not be in it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the sole purpose of the language 
is to limit the power of the commission, and if it is the desire 
to retain a limitation upon the powers of the commission, it 
would be a very simple proposition to adopt appropriate lan- 
guage which would make that particular object very plain, as, 
for instance, “the commission shall not grant better terms to 
any other country unless it shall first obtain the consent of Con- 
gress.“ Then plainly the words would be a mere limitation 
upon the commission and would imply the right of the Ameri- 
can Congress at any time to change them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As the bill is now presented, I think the 
language to which the Senator from Massachusetts has called 
attention is not beneficial. I think it is harmful. It will not 
only prevent the commission from exercising discretion which 
it may be compelled to exercise in order to secure settlements 
of any kind with other governments, but it will form a just 
basis for some degree of complaint on the part of the British 
Government if the settlement is effectuated and subsequently 
more liberal terms are made with other governments. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I be permitted to call atten- 
tion to this point while the Senator is on his feet 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator from Missouri 
that if the purpose of the Congress of the United States is to 
say that the commission shall effect a settlement only in accord 
with the terms authorized by Congress, then the language ought 
to be made such that the commission can not do otherwise, 
All adjustments of debts due the United States should be sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress. À 

Mr. REED of Missouri, If that is the object, it seems to me 
that it is not necessary. We already have a law which provides 
the terms and conditions upon which all of these debts may be 
settled by the commission without coming back to Congress. 
That, of course, requires the high rate of interest and a short 
time. Those are the present limitations upon the commission. 
The commission, finding itself confronted with that limit in the 
matter of its right to act, had to come back to Congress with 
the matter. So if there is nothing said in the bill with refer- 
ence to it any future negotiations would be governed by that 
law. If it wants to make better terms or, indeed, as good 
terms with France or Belgium or any other country, the com- 
mission must come back and get the authority of Congress. So 
the words used are surplusage. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I agree with the Senator from Missouri. 


If it is impossible to apply the provisions of the act of Febru- 

. ary 17, 1922, to the British Government and to adjust the settle- 
ment according to the terms of that act, it is unwise to continue 
in foree the provisions of the act of February, 1922, as to 
governments less favorably situated with respect to their ability 
to pay their debts than is the British Government. 


Mr. SMOOT, But thjs is an amendment of that act. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand, and the effect would be 
this: If the bill as now presented shall be enacted into law, 
it would authorize more favorable terms than those under 
which the commission may now legally settle claims with 
other governments. But we all recognize the fact that even 
the terms contained in the bill are impossible of effectuation 
with certain other governments indebted to the United States. 

I maintain that the sensible and the practical thing to do is 
to require the commission to bring its proposed settlements to 
the Congress for approval. Strike this language out of the 
present bill and modify the act of February, 1922, so that the 
commission may have more liberal authority in the perform- 
ance of its duty, subject always to the approval of the Con- 

ess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the commission has never promised any government that 
it had the power even to settle on the terms which the com- 
mission agreed they would recommend to the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, the Senator from Arkansas well under- 
stands that, but the Senator from Utah should understand that 
when an agency of the Government of the United States com- 
pletes a negotiation and submits it to the Congress of the 
United States the issue is quite different from the original 
issue as to what the terms of the settlement should be. The 
economic and the political issues are both quite different, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. With deference I desire to say 
that I did not give to the language of the bill the significance 
which seems to have been attached to it by some of my col- 
leagues. I did not interpret it as anything like a guaranty to 
the Government of Great Britain that other nations should not 
be more favorably treated. I understood the purpose of the 
provision in the bill to be this: Under the existing law no set- 
tlement could be made with any of the other nations except at 
the rate prescribed in the act of February, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, 4{ per cent. Now, the 
settlement being effected with Great Britain at 3 and 31 per 
cent, it was intended to give the commission the authority to 
settle with any other government on terms just exactly as 
favorable. That is to say, instead of making an agreement 
with other governments to pay 44 per cent interest, the commis- 
sion was authorized to make settlement with other govern- 
ments at 8 and 33 per cent, and that without reporting to Con- 
gress at all. 4 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But if a settlement were made 
upon terms more favorable than 8 or 34 per cent, then the 
commission would have to come to Congress for ratification. 
So I think, Mr. President, that although the language here is 
perhaps not altogether clear, though it may be a little ambigu- 
ous, the idea certainly ought to be embodied in the legislation, 
namely, that no harsher terms shall be exacted of any nation 
than those upon which we settle with the Government of Great 
Britain. If we strike out the words, the only authority the 
funding commission would have would be the authority under 
the prior act which would require them to exact not less than 
41 per cent interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the language reads “ settlements similar 
but not more favorable in terms.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the language we should have to follow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes—“ similar but not more 
favorable in terms.” 

Mr. SMOOT. With those words stricken out, it would read: 

Approved and authorized, and settlements similar in terms with 
other governments indebted to the United States, as set forth in this 
section, are hereby authorized to be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I supposed the discussion em- 
braced the terms “settlements similar but not more favor- 
able in terms.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Those words were inserted in the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The point I wished to make was 
that the commission ought to be vested with a more liberal 
authority than that with which it is invested by the present law. 
It ought to be vested with authority to make settlements with 
the other governments no more onerous than those exacted from 
Great Britain. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator from Montana that 
that is the intention of those words. If the words “not more 
favorable“ shall. be stricken out, the clause: will read: 

And settlements similar in terms with other governments indebted 
to the United States, as set forth in this section, are hereby authorized 
to be made, subject to the approval of the President. 

In other words, if your commission could settle, we will say, 
with any other of our foreign debtors on similar terms as found 
in this section as amended, then they would be enabled to do 
| 80 with the approval of the President, and would not have to 
| come: back to Congress; but if the President disapproved of it 
or if the terms were different from those contained in the 
pending bill as finally enacted, then the commission would have 
to come back to Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would say, with respect to that, 
| I think the word “similar” is not sufficiently well defined to 
| serve the purpose. I think that something in addition to that 

ought to be incorporated in the bill. 

Mx. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have given 
that much thought, but if we do not use the word “ simi- 
lar and do: use some more definite word than that; we could 
not change the annual payments; the annual payments would 
peers to be just exactly the same as enumerated in the bill. 
The word similar,“ however, will certainly cover the 3 per 
cent and B} per cent and the real fundamentals of a settlement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The trouble about that is, if we 
merely say the settlements shall be “similar” and the bonds 

go out on the market, the question would then be raised as to 
whether the terms were indeed similar, raising a doubt that 
ought not attach to any securities of that kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the further indulgence 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Suoor], I desire to say that I 
| agree that what was probably in mind when: the provision was 
prepared was a. relaxation of the limitation on the authority 
of the commission so as better to enable it to effect settle- 
ments. I maintain, however, that the difficulty goes deeper 
and is more important than this consideration. This settle- 
ment is a contract with one of the great governments of the 


world. It is, in the language employed, in the nature of an: 


agreement that we will not discriminate against that Govern- 
ment; that we are making the same or substantially the same 
settlement with Great Britain that we shall make with. other 


debtors: of the United States. I can readily conceive how, if. 


if becomes necessary for the United States to remit a portion 
of the principal due from other governments, Great Britain 
may declare “ You have violated the contract that you made 
with us; you have discriminated against Great Britain.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr: President, may I inter- 
rupt the Senator from Arkansas there? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have not the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I merely wish to suggest 
that there is not a sentence, not a word in the whole bill, until 
we get to the clause we are discussing, but speaks. of Great 
Britain. Why is not Great Britain going to read this particular 
clause in the light of all that has gone before, namely, the 
contract between Great Britain and the United States? That 
is all the act is. There is not a word about any other debt 
except Great Britain's debt. It is not a separate sentence, but 
it is part of the sentence which says Great Britain in payment 
for this debt can deliver bonds which we have issued. 

I wish to call the Senator's attention to that. Great Britain 
will be justified in saying, and she will put no other construc- 
tion upon it than saying, You gave me your pledge; it is part 
of my contract; here it is in writing; you said you would not 
make any different terms with any. other nation.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that interpretation of the 
provision is justified from a consideration of the fact that one 
of the basic principles underlying this whole problem is the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Governments which are 
| indebted to the United States. I can readily conceive how 
Great Britain, taking the initiative in effecting these settle- 
ments, might desire that other Governments should stand upon 

| the same ground, and might feel that the integrity of national 
obligations was a question worthy of very great consideration. 
I think we will find ourselves confronted with this difficulty: 

If, for instance, a settlement with Serbia should be so adjusted 
| as to cancel a portion of that nation’s indebtedness to us be- 

cause she can not pay and different terms should be effectuated 
| for the settlement than those agreed to with respect to Great 
| Britain, we will find the British Government declaring that the 
' United States has broken faith with her; that she has promised 
as a part of the program for these settlements to maintain 

national integrity the integrity of national obligations. It is a 
| consideration that can not be treated lightly. 


Mr. REED. of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is it not absolutely certain. that, if 
there is a difference of opinion now on the floor of the Senate 
with reference to the meaning of these words, there will cer- 
tainly be a difference of opinion some years from now or some 
months from now when we make settlements with other Gov- 
ernments. We are not in a position where we need to permit 
such a question to arise; we are now making this. agreement, 
and if a difference has already arisen over an ambiguity of 
language we ought to remove it; that is all there is about it; 
there ought not to be any question left that raises a doubt in 
the minds of intelligent men. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask the Senate to pass this 
question over to-night. I again say that the words “but not 
more favorable“ were put in by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House. In the meantime I will try to get the 


opinion of members of that committee as to why those words 


should go in the bill. I will frankly say I see no reason why 
they should. The bill which I first introduced did not contain 
those words at all; the bill which was originally introduced in 
the other House by Representative: Burton did not contain 
those words, but they were put in there for a purpose by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. I ask now that I 
do not be interrupted any further by a discussion of this par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr. McCUMBHR, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. WALSH of 
Montana addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield ; and if so, to whom, 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think there is one reason, possibly, for 
retaining the last clause, which is the same reason practically 
as was given for fixing a limitation upon the commission in 
the previous law, namely, so that the commission would have 
to come back to Congress for the ratification of any agreement 
it might make. If we strike those words out of the bill, even 
if we could make exactly the same kind of arrangement with 
another nation, as the law is proposed now to be amended, I 


think we might have some difficulty. I do not expect, and I 


do not think anyone else expects, that we can make an agree- 
ment with any nation upon the face of the earth which is in- 
debted to us that will be as favorable to this country as the 
agreement with Great Britain. I do not think any other one 
of the debtor nations is in a position to make as favorable an 
agreement with us. I might say in connection with that that 
I hope the commission will have added members in accordance 
with an amendment which has been offered, not to this bill 
but to the original bill 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment has also been offered to this 
bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. So that both sides of the Chamber may be 
represented. I want to say that I believe we had better leave 
those words in the bill as they now stand, as an indication to 
the countries of the world that we desire to treat them all 
alike if it is possible to do so. Personally, I do not think it is 
possible for us to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Before passing from this question I think 
it ought to be stated that undoubtedly the pending bill takes 
away from Congress any further jurisdiction over the settle- 
ment of debits due the United States from other governments. 
It provides that if a settlement shall be negotiated by the com- 
mission upon the mere approval of the President of the United 
States that settlement shall take effect. I inquire of every 
Senator who hears me what is the justification for that policy 
and that provision? From the beginning of this Government 
the Congress of the United States, particularly the House of 
Representatives, has been regarded as the guardian of the purse 
strings of this Government. What can be the justification of 
denying to Congress the privilege of passing upon an adjust- 
ment of our foreign loans which may involve millions or hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and which will involve in some 
sense the question of the integrity of the nations which are 
indebted to the United States? 

I believe that the present settlement, while it is objectionable 
in some of its aspects in view of the course that the matter 
has taken, should be consummated. I believe the Congress of 
the United States ought not to be deprived of the opportunity of 
passing upon future settlements of this nature, just as it has 
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not been deprived of the opportunity of passing upon this set- 
tlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; then let us change the present 
bill so as to provide that the commission may go forward with 
its negotiations, exercising its sound judgment and performing 
the best service that it can in behalf of the United States, and 
require all settlements negotiated by the commission to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress of the United States and ratified or 
rejected according to the judgment of the representatives of the 
people of the United States, who have some interest in this 
subject, notwithstanding the course the matter has taken. 

In this connection may I also say that I do not regard the 
settlement of debts due the United States by other governments 
as a political question. Those controversies should be deter- 
mined solely from a consideration of what is best for the in- 
terests of the United States and what is fair to the nations that 
owe the United States. But, Mr. President, the course that the 
administration has taken in regard to the settlement of these 
debts has been calculated, if not designed, to provoke political 
controversy. When this great problem was first attempted to 
be adjusted, when the Congress passed the act under which the 
commission is presumed to be operating, it was not in the mind 
of Senators that a partisan commission should be created. It 
was. expected both by the Congress and by the people of the 
Nation that the subject should be dealt with as one affecting the 
Government of the United States, affecting the general interests 
of the Nation, and that it should be disposed of as far as pos- 
sible free from political considerations. But the Executive, in 
the selection of the commission authorized to execute the man- 
date of the Congress in the settlement of these debts, made it a 
partisan commission; and now, after the difficulties have be- 
come apparent, after it has become manifest to everyone that 
partisanship and political considerations should be abandoned 
and the subject dealt with solely with regard to the national 
interest, we hear it declared that there is objection to putting 
Democrats on the commission. 

For my part, I am not greatly interested in such an amend- 
ment at this time. After the settlement of controlling impor- 
tance has been effected, after the real issues of the matter have 
been determined, I am not greatly interested in having the 
commission made a bipartisan commission in order to give force 
and effect to the partisan action already taken. z 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moszs in the chair). The 
Senator from Utah has the floor. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. ROBINSON. © With the indulgence of the Senator 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator's reference to a nonpartisan 
commission to handle this matter is one in which I have been 
very much interested. I agree with him that this should not 
be a partisan matter. While I think the President did wrong 
in not putting some Democrats on the commission at the be- 
ginning, I do not think it is too late now to have the minority 
represented; and I hope the Senator from Arkansas will not 
oppose the amendment that I have offered. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I do not consider that fea- 
ture of the discussion of the greatest importance. As I have 
already stated, the settlement with Great Britain is the impor- 
tant settlement. It has been negotiated; and I do not know 
that it is of very great consequence whether in the future set- 
tlements the negotiations be conducted by a bipartisan commis- 
sion or not, in view of the course the matter has taken. I will 
say, however, that notwithstanding the effort upon the part of 
the administration to make it a political issue—perhaps I 
should not say “effort” but I should say invitation ”—not- 
withstanding the refusal of the Executive to aecord to the 
minority representation upon this commission, whose duties are 
of the very greatest importance in so far as they affeet the 
interests of the Treasury of the United States. my purpose is 
to take that course which is best calculated to promote the 
interests of the United States. My purpose is to forget the 
attempt of the administration—the invitation of the adminis- 
tration—to make it a political issue by denying to the minority 
representation upon the commission; and I hope when the bill 
is finally voted upon to be in a position to support the settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated before, I should like 
very much now to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. For a question only, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that matter is disposed of, even 
though temporarily, I should like to inquire of the Senator con- 
cerning the significance and importance of the clause imme- 
diately adjacent to that which has been the subject of discus- 
sion, namely : 

Any paym ipa Ji 
se pay ent of interest or of principal may be made in any United 


ernment bonds issued 
taken at par and accrued interest. 

That is to say, as I understand, the Government of Great 
Britain is given the option to make its payments required here- 
under either in cash or in bonds of the United States. In 
order to get the bonds of the United States it must go out into 
the market, of course, and purchase those bonds. They are now 
sold all practically at par. Of course, if they should go above 
par, Great Britain obviously will not go out into the market and 
buy the bonds and make payment in that way. She will do so 
only when the bonds of the United States are selling on the 
market below par. That is to say, if at some time in the futuré 
the credit of the United States, by reason of adverse conditions 
of trade and difficulties and embarrassments which may sur- 
round its operations in one way or another, or by reason of 
world conditions, should be depressed upon the market, and the 
eredit of the United States should be thus impaired as thus 
evidenced, then the Government of Great Britain could go out, 
take advantage of the embarrassment of the eredit of the United 
States, buy bonds, and pay in bonds. I ask the Senator what 
was the reason for inserting such a provision as that in the 
settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the privilege granted to Great 
Britain to pay the principal or the interest upon her bonds in 
any United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 
1917, was granted because I can not conceive of a time from 
now on when we are going to issue bonds that will be below 
par; but, even though they were below par, we do not want to 
speculate upon Great Britain in paying a debt that was created 
here during the war. I can see no wrong whatever, no incon- 
sistency, in saying to Great Britain: “In the payment of the 
interest and the principal, we are perfectly willing to take our 
bonds issued after April 6, 1917, at par.” Of course there are 
some bonds that were issued before 1917 drawing 2 per cent, 
with circulating privileges, and there are some 3 per cent 
bonds. We do not bring in those bonds. We are not including 
short-time certificates. It is only bonds of the United States 
issued after April 6, 1917, all of them drawing as high a rate 
of interest as we have in this bill, and higher. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I right in the assumption that 
we could expect no payment in bonds unless the bonds were 
selling below par? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly the Senator is right; but the 
mere fact of Great Britain coming into the market and buying 
the bonds, not by $1,000,000 or $10,000,000, but by $100,000,000, 
together with the fact that we have a sinking fund and we are 
purchasing the bonds for that fund will keep those bonds 
at par. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then it was for the purpose of 
getting Great Britain to help us preserve the credit of our bonds 
in the market? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, Mr. President; it was for the 
purpose of giving them the privilege, if they wanted to, of pay- 
ing in bonds, and we would have that many bonds redeemed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, of course. That is what the 
bill says. That is what the agreement says. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not take me very long to conclude what 
I have to say, and then the Senator from Massachusets can 
proceed. I want to get through now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
Senator develop this feature of the discussion: I should like to 
say to the Senator from Montana 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator is going to ask me a question, 
I will yield; but I do not want him to get into a colloquy with 
the Senator from Montana in my time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator if he 
did not, in the Committee on Finance, interpret the language 
to which the Senator from Montana has just called his attention 
to mean that this clause gave the British Government the right 
to buy only such bonds as were issued between April 6, 1917, 
and the passage of this bill? é 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I said that I thought it could be con- 
strued in that way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And is it not true that at 
the request of the committee the Senator from Utah was sent 
to the telephone to ask the Secretary of the Treasury if that 
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was the meaning of this clause, and his reply from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was that it was not the meaning of the 
clause, but that any bonds issued by this Government in the 
next 62 years—not now—at any rate of interest could be pur- 
chased and given in payment for this debt? Is not that the 
fact? - 

Mr. SMOOT. In the next 62 years, providing the bonds are 


not all paid off before that time. That is true; but I do not 
believe, Mr. President, that the American people, knowing the 
conditions that exist, knowing how this debt was incurred, 
knowing the amount of profit that was made out of Great 
Britain through her purchase of $7,000,000,000 worth of goods 
in this country, are going to try now to speculate upon the value 
of our bonds if she desires to purchase them and hold them 
between interest dates and have them on hand to pay at the 
time the interest or the amount of the principal becomes due. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. Whenever you take into con- 
sideration the privilege granted here you must also take into 
consideration the fact that Great Britain can not pile up the 
money here to pay the amounts agreed upon, and upon a certain 
day, without its affecting the exchange values of money betweeu 
countries. Why can not we say to Great Britain: “ During 
those periods, if you want your money invested so that you 
can secure a little interest upon it, purchase these bonds, and 
at the end of the period we will take the bonds”? That is 
what the commission agreed to recommend, and that is what 
the House says is the proper thing to do, and I believe it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just one question, if the Senator 
please. As to the stabilization feature of the matter, would 
not the market be just as well stabilized if the British Govern- 
ment paid the United States in cash and the United States 
went out into the market and bought the bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It might, but I do not know whether it would 
or not. If it were known that Great Britain was buying our 
bonds 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not want the Senator 
to interpret my question as being critical of the action of the 
commission necessarily. I want the facts to appear, and every 
Senator to know just what this bill means. I would also like 
to have put into the Recorp, for the benefit of Senators, what 
appeared before the committee, that this clause was inserted 
at the request of the representatives of the British Government. 
The Senator agrees to that? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; Mr. President, they asked that this privi- 
lege be granted to them. That was one of the first requests 
that was made. There is nothing to conceal about that. It 
was a fair, open request, and I can not conceive why anybody 
should object to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the Sena- 
tor if he is worried with these questions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to answer every question I can. All I 
had in mind was that I would like to get through with what I 
had to say, and get it into the Recorp, and then at any time in 
the discussion I would be glad to answer any question I can. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. This has to do with the very matter 
we are discussing. If this clause were not in the bill, the 
United States would then know with reasonable certainty that 
on a given date it would get a certain amount of cash from 
Great Britain. It would know with absolute certainty when 
its bonds were to mature. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whose bonds? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Its own bonds, 

Mr. SMOOT. We know that now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was part of my statement for 
the purpose of the conclusion. I repeat, if this clause were 
not in the bill, we would then know when England was going 
to pay us certain sums in cash. We would likewise know with 
absolute certainty when our bonds were going to mature, and 
we could make all of our fiscal calculations based upon those 
two known facts. But when you put this clause into the bill, 
do you not first make it so that we do not know whether we 
are going to get cash from Great Britain or not, and we can 
make no calculations for the use of the cash because we do 
not know we are going to get cash? Second, Great Britain has 


the right to mature our bonds at will by merely buying them 
in the market and bringing them to us and insisting that we 
accept them as cash. Suppose we have arranged our revenues 
for the purpose of meeting our obligations, and we calculate 
that within a given period of time Great Britain would pay to 
us $2,000,000,000 in cash, and that our own obligations came 
due at a certain time. But when the time comes around when 
we expect to have that $2,000,000,000 to use, when the period 
has elapsed, we do not have any cash at all, but we have some 
of our own bonds which were not then due? Does not that in- 
troduce a sort of chaos into all our calculations, and make 
all our fiscal calculations depend upon the action of the British 
Government? Is there a bank in the country which would make 
that kind of a deal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly, Mr. President. There is not a 
benk in the country that does not make loans upon demand; 
not one. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I neyer knew a bank to make a 
long-time loan which provided for payment before the fixed 
maturity without fixing a penalty for the payment before 
maturity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, banks all over the world make 
loans on demand. They also make them payable on or before 
a date. It is about as common as to make 30-day loans. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am talking about long-time loans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Loans are not made by banks, of course, to run 
for 50 or 60 years. Banks generally make them for a year; 
but the loans are made payable “on or before.” The debtors 
can pay any amount of the loan when they want to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Some of them. 

Mr. SMOOT, I want to answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me finish this. I do not want 
to be misunderstood. I referred to “banks.” Perhaps I should 
have said loan companies. I never knew of a long-time loan 
being made with a provision for payment in advance of the 
fixed period which did not attach a penalty for the payment in 
advance. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not an obligation due the Government 
of the United States on account of any of the reclamation 
projects which the Government of the United States will not 
allow the debtor to settle at any time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My question was whether the Sena- 
tor knew of a private individual or a private concern which 
would make this sort of a loan, a loan where the creditor has 
the right to pay at any time, not in cash but in securities? 
There is no parallel. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no need discussing that 
question; but I wanted to answer the Senator’s original ques- 
tion, because it was a question which ought to be answered. 
He spoke about $2,000,000,000 being paid. There can not be 
more than one year’s interest and one year’s principal paid, 
and that can not be at any time more than $181,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I said $2,000,000,000 within the 
period of time, and I was merely illustrating. The details of 
an illustration never get you anywhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They will pay a given sum of 
money within a given period, according to the contract. We 
will make our plans within that 10 years based upon the cash 
to come in during that 10-year period. We do not get cash; 
but we get our bonds, which have not yet matured, and which 
we may not be prepared to handle. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will proceed now. In any one 
year the amount can not be more than $181,000,000, and our 
sinking fund amounts to more than that. If we did not want 
to purchase bonds for our sinking fund we could take these 
very bonds England pays and use them as a sinking fund, be- 
cause the sinking fund was maintained under the practice of, 
the former administration, is obtained under this administra- 
tion, and will be under any other administration that will 
come into power, by the purchase of bonds. We do not put the 
money into a safe and let it lie there. We purchase bonds, 
and they act as a sinking fund, and as soon as they are pur- 
chased by the Government the interest stops. So, I will say to, 
the Senator from Missouri, that can not interfere. If we have 
the money to spare we can still purchase more than are neces- 
sary for the sinking fund. We can take these from England 
as payment upon the principal of the obligation and stop the 
payment of interest upon the bonds of this Government. 

Mr. President, in order that every Senator may know the 
details of every obligation of our Government as of January 
31. 1923, showing the date of issue, the rate per cent per an- 
num, the principal amount outstanding, the interest rate for 
each issue, and the average rate of interest per annum, I ask 
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that the table I have in my hand be inserted in the Recorp There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
at this time without reading. | in the Rxconb, as follows: 


7. rvs A Nya 1923, showing (1) 
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May pe cent bonds of 1982-1947 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, several Senators have ques- 
tioned the amount of interest accrued and unpaid up to Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, at the rate of 4} per cent. I do not see the Senator 
from Rhode Island IMr. Gerry] in the Chamber. He has taken 
a considerable interest in the question, and claims that he can 
not figure the interest as stated in the bill. The difficulty with 
the Senator from Rhode Island is that he did not have the 
dates on which the obligations were incurred. Of course, if 
you take the amount of indebtedness, as stated in the pill, of 
$4,070,818,358.44, and figure on that sum back to the date of 
the first obligation that was made, the Senator from Rhode 
Island would be correct in stating that the interest would not 
be as stated; but I have here the exact dates at which all of 
the obligations were made, beginning with the first one that 
was made, April 15, 1919, down to the last one that was made, 
November 15, 1922. I ask that that be printed as a part 
of my remarks, so that all Senators can see it, if they so 
desire. 


There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


72 47 70 1 ag as ree ar OR E E 
r a; e 
$1 40 75 9285 Jad 88 4 es w ra — (Ma: n 
r cen ‘or ears 
„15, 1919, to Roka 1. 11. 19 — ASSE — 208, 849, 304. 62 


41 per cent for 3 years, 177 days 

1 5 220 ibis tos Nov. 15, 1922), Wasis 184 days. $I, 479, 418. 76 

t 43 cent for 8 years, 170 days 
May 2 29, aig 95 os 115 1922), basis 143 days- 1, 471, 331. 52 

ears, a 
Janne 25, 191, to Now 16, 1022) tenis 184 42 5 1, 008, 104. 62 

$4,074,818,858.44 at 43 RE ‘cent for 30 days ( 

15, 1922, to Dec. 15, 1022), basis 183 days... 14. 195, 063. 95 
C 629, 886, 106. 90 


ert 


"$50,000,00 „000 at 43 r cent for 60 days (Oct. 16, 


Dec. 18, 1922), basis 182 days- 50, 350, 274. 72 

$59 000, 000 at 1057 r cent for 30 days (Nov. 15, 
1922, to Dec 9. 1922), basis 181 days 50, 176, 104. 97 
TOI ar A a E — 100, 526, 379. 69 
, ——— FL 
Wee eS | is SE ee TES ee a 529. 309. 727. 30 
MOO AR URCA DR Rate ne arco appa arena eas 4, 074. 818, 358. 44 
l — 4, os, 128, 088. T4 
To be paid in eas — 4, 128, 085, 74 


Ty he given- io: boedso oo. oo ea 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 


Mr. SMOOT. A question arose in the committee as to why 
we should use the words “ United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” It was thought that the words “and Ireland” 


should be stricken from the bill. I now read paragraph 5 of 
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the treaty between Great Britain and Ireland, dated December 
6, 1921: ‘ 


The Irish Free State shall assume liability for the service of the 
publie debt of the United Kingdom as existing at the date hereof and 
toward payment of war pensions as existing at that date, in such pro 
portion as may be fair and equitable, having regard to any just 
on the part of Ireland by way of set-off or count m, amount 
of such sums to be determined in default of agreement by the arbitra- 
ton at one or more independent persons being citizens of the British 

mpire. 


That, as I said, is taken from paragraph 5 of the article of 
agreement for the treaty between Great Britain and Ireland 
dated December 6, 1921. The British Embassy, in reply to an 
inquiry, stated that the amount of the liability of the Irish Free 
State has not been settled and will be a subject of long negotia- 
tion. Therefore, it is necessary that we use the exact title 
“The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” What- 
ever advantages there may be in the settlement will redound to 
the credit of Ireland in the same proportion that she is owing 
Great Britain. I thought, to save further discussion upon that 
point, I ought to put that in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary for me at this 
time to go into further detail. No doubt during the discussion 
there will be many questions asked. I want merely to say in 
closing that the new bonds will be in conventional businesslike 
form. The Treasury will know in advance the income that may 
be depended upon in preparing Budget estimates. In consider- 
ing its financial plans and dealings the Treasury will know 
what payments may be expected on account of principal, and 
therefore to what extent the reduction of the debts of the 
United States may be accomplished from this source. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has just referred to a ques- 
tion that has been discussed in the press, and I think it has 
also been mentioned in the Congress. Certainly it was dis- 
cussed while the bill was under consideration in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. That is with reference to the 
form of the bonds. Is the Senator prepared to discuss that in 
some detail? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not say as to details. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will it be the usual form of British 
bonds? 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. It will be the form of our bonds. It | 


will be made payable in gold coin of the United States. 

We will write the bonds, and we will put every detail in the 
bonds, There will be no question about that. 

Mr. POMERENE. The bonds will be payable in dollars and 
not in pounds? 

Mr, SMOOT. The bonds will be payable in dollars. In 
other words, the bonds will be for $4,600,000,000 gold, the 
Same as every bank note is executed and signed to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, are the bonds to be trans- 
ferable by delivery, or how are they to be treated? Is there 
any limitation on their transfer in any way? Can the Gov- 
ernment transfer them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course there will be nothing in the bonds 
to prevent it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They will be negotiable bonds, in other 
words? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under the terms of the bonds themselves. 

I was asked this afternoon to furnish a copy of the cer- 
tificate of indebtedness now held by the Government of the 
United States as to its form, not amount and not for each 
country. I have in the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for 1920 an exact copy of the certificate of indebtedness 
now held by the Government of the United States in form as 
against each and every one of the countries. I ask that this 
form may be printed in the Record following my remarks, so 
that every Senator, who wants to see the form of obligation 
now held, will have it before him in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 

The following is a skeleton copy of an obligation received under the 
fourth Liberty bond act: 

CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS, 
$ (amount in figures). 


The Government of (name of foreign Government), for value re- 
ceived promises to pay to the United States of America, or assigns, 
the sum of (number of dollars in words) on demand, with interest 
from date hereof at the rate of (rate per cent) per cent per annum, 
Such principal sum and the interest thereon will be paid without 
deduction for any (name of foreign Government) taxes, present or 
future, in gold coin of the United e present 
standard of weight and fineness at the Subtreasury of the United 
States in New York, or, at the option of the holder, at the Treasury 
of the United States in Washington, 


States of America of 


ments will increase with 


This certificate will be converted by the Government of (name of 
foreign Government) if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States of America, at par with an adjustment of accrued 
interest into an equal par amount of (rate per cent) per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds of the Government of (name of foreign Govern- 
ment), conforming to the provisions of acts of Congress of the United 
States known, respectively, as second Liberty bond act, third Liberty 
bond act, and fourth Liberty bond act. If bonds of the United States 
issued under authority of said acts shall be converted into other bonds 
of the United States bearing a higher rate of interest than 43 per 
cent per annum, a proportionate part of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment of (name of foreign Government) of this series acquired by the 
United States under authority of said acts shall, at the request of 
said Secretary of the Treasury, be converted into obligations of said 
Government of (name of foreign Government), bearing interest at a 
rate exceeding that previously borne by this ig non by the same 
amount as the interest rate of the bonds of the United States issued 
npon such conversion exceeds the interest rate of (rate of this obliga- 
tion) pe cent, but not less tban the est rate of interest borne 
by such bonds of the United States. 


(Signature of representative of foreign Sovanna 
(For Government of (name of foreign Government, 

Dated the day of * 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I would like to 
propose an amendment, in the nature of a substitute for the pend- 
ing bill, and I ask that it may be printed to-night in order that 
we may have it before us to-morrow. I will state in a general 
way just what the proposed substitute is. It proposes to amend 
the title of the bill so that it will be an act to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the United States of America, and after 
the enacting clause it simply sets out the terms of this settle- 
ment. 

This is not an amendment of the proviso of the original act 
creating the commission. It has been developed here, and I 
think was generally understood at the time we passed the 
original act creating the commission, that there would be no final 
settlement in accordance with the terms and limitations pre- 
scribed in that bill, and that settlements would be negotiated 
from time to time and submitted to the Congress for approval. 
I was opposed to the creation of any commission at all. I be- 
lieved that negotiations with foreign governments should be 
conducted as contemplated by the Constitution—that is, 
through the executive branch of the Government. Of course, the 
President of the United States would have a perfect right to call 
to his assistance the present members of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, or any one else, to aid in the negotiation of 
any settlement. i 

It appears now that a settlement has been negotiated with th 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It comes before the 
Congress of the United States for approval. Personally, I feel 
like voting for its approval, but I do not believe that we should 
indulge in any legislation here of doubtful construction. I do 
not see why we should undertake to amend the proviso of the 
act creating the commission. Let it remain just as it is, and for 
the purpose for which it was enacted, namely, to authorize the 
commission to negotiate settlements which should subsequently 
be presented to Congress for approval, 

With that in view, Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the bill, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table, and also printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Jones of 
Tor Mexico is to strike out all after the enacting clause and 

sert: 

That a settlement of the indebtedness of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows: 


Principal of notes to be refunded $4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to December 15, 

922, at the rate of 43 per cent 629, 836, 106. 99 

4, 704, 654, 465, 43 


Deduct payments made October 16, 1922, and No- 
vember 15, 1922, with interest at 44 per cent 
thereon to December 15, 1922. 


100, 526, 379. 69 


4, 604, 128, 088. 74 
4, 128, 085. 74 


ae CRDB nannaa a a a 


Total punapa: of indebtedness as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, for which British Govern- 
ment bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at par 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 


The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to 
make these payments in three-year Tenaga The amount of the 
first year’s installment will be $23,000,000 and these annual install- 
due regularity during the life of the bonds 
until, in the sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be 
$175,000,000, the aggregate installments being equal to the total prin- 
cipal of the debt. 

“The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days previous notice. 


1923. 


“Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the follow- 
ing rates, on December i5 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of 3 
per cent per annum payable semi-annually from December 15, 1922, 
to 5 26, e Biya tet ue = gd of 34 per cent per annum 
Wer the first five years one-half the Interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those 
of the original issue, 

“Any payment of interest or of 5 may be made in an 
United States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, suc 
bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest—is hereby approved and 
authorized.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “ An act to authorize the set- 
tlement of the indebtedness of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the United States of America.” 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, to effectuate the change in 
the bill which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] agreed 
should be made, I submit an amendment, and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. Let me state that the purpose 
of the amendment is to give the commission authority to ne- 
gotiate such settlements as the commission may find to be just 
affecting other debtor nations who may owe the United States, 
and to make all such settlements subject to the approval of the 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will not the Senator from Arkansas allow 
me to suggest that the amendment be printed in the RECORD, so 
we may have it there? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. ROBINSON 
is to strike out all after the word “settlements,” on page 
8, line 16, down to the end of line 20 and insert the follow- 
ing: with other governments indebted to the United States 
are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission may believe to be just, subject to the approval of the Con- 
gress by act or joint resolution,” so as to make the sentence read: 


Settlements with other governments indebted to the United States 
are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the commission 
may believe to be just, subject to the approval of the Congress by act 
or joint resoultion, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; make it 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of to-day's business 
the Senate stand in recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. I object if the hour is to be fixed at 10 o'clock. 
Eleven o'clock is early enough. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the Chair to say 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did say 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. My request was that the Senate recess until 
10 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request was for 10 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I object to 10 o’clock. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I suggest that the Senator make it 11 
o'clock. è 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, then; I will make it 11 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah that when the Senate concludes 
its business to-day it stands in recess until 11 o’clock to-mor- 
row morning? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered, 


THE RUHR VALLEY. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before proceeding with the 
bill that is under consideration I wish to submit a few ob- 
servations with reference to the situation in the Ruhr Valley. 

The Supreme Council met in January, 1921, in Paris, to 
consider reparations proposals. The French claim was then 
asserted to be 112,000,000,000 gold marks. It was stated, also, 
that the French share of the total claim against Germany was 
52 per cent, making the total demand on Germany 215,000,- 
000,000 gold marks. The interest and other claims would 
make it nearly double that, if charged and allowed. Germany 
proposed to make it 50,000,000,000 gold marks. 

A number of conferences were held, subsequently, and re- 
sulted in reducing the amount of reparations until finally the 
irreducible minimum was reached about May 5, 1921, and 
the amount fixed at 132,000,000,000 gold marks gross. 

On May 11, 1921, Germany accepted this ultimatum in a 
note to the Supreme Council. 

She has paid on account, until on August 1, 1922, her rep- 
arations debt was brought down to 120,000,000,000 gold marks, 

Germany started her printing presses going, with the result 
that the value of the mark collapsed. She evidently intended 
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to bring that about, and deliberately flooded the country with 
paper marks. She has brought ruin on her professional and 
middle classes. She no doubt expected to pay obligations by 
the use of these paper marks, and repudiation must necessarily 
follow. She received gold from people of this country to the 
amount of nearly a billion dollars for some of those marks now 
worthless. Of course, the more money she makes by the print- 
ing-press method the less she has in fact. One dollar in gold 
will buy to-day 50,000 marks. The number in circulation is 
increasing at the rate of 20,000,000,000 per day. It is esti- 
mated that there are in circulation 2,000,000,000,000. 

April 24, 1921, Germany offered to place with the Reparations 
Commission 150,000,000 marks gold in the form of gold and 
silver coin and 850,000,000 marks gold in the form of drafts 
on the treasury. This was when she proposed to make her 
total engagement 50,000,000,000 marks gold. She had gold 
then and she has it now. Since her failure to meet her obli- 
gations, as agreed on, attributing her plight largely to the decline 
in the value of the mark, which she deliberately brought about, 
she has offered to pay what she could in kind, and some pay- 
ments of that sort were made to some of the Allies. She 
offered to furnish labor and material to rebuild destroyed 
towns in France, but no definite decision was reached in that 

. The situation has gone from bad to worse, until France 
has felt obliged to proceed, substantially, as set forth in 
the note of the Supreme Council to the German ambassador, 
dated May 5, 1921, to wit: 

Failing fulfillment by the German Government of the above condi- 
tions by May 12, to proceed to the occupation of the valley of Ruhr 
and to take all other military and naval measures that may be re- 
quired. Such occupation will continue so long as Germany fails 
to comply with the conditions summarized in paragraph (C). 

We are not in possession of all the facts and circumstances; 
therefore, it seems to me, respecting the justification or the 
wisdom, from an economic or other point of view, of the 
course pursued by France may reasonably be questioned. Ap- 
preciating this, I venture to say it is believed that France is 
acting within her rights. If so, what she is doing is a question 
of expediency, and that France alone should determine. 

In the absence of full information regarding all that has 
taken place and is taking place, no criticism is warranted, 
and I feel quite certain our advice is not wanted. So far as I 
have heard there has been no intimation from those in authority 
that our counsel was desired. If we can not be helpful, which 
those directly concerned do not seem to believe, we certainly 
should not volunteer in a situation where more likely we would 
do harm. 

There are a few things we do know. 

We know that Germany is responsible for bringing on the 
most disastrous war of all time in 1914. Her ambition was to 
make herself a master of nations, and her purpose was con- 
quest. 

We know that she was the aggressor in attacking France with 
sword and every conceivable means of destruction. 

We know that she wantonly, wickedly, without cause, vio- 
lated the pledged neutrality of Belgium. 

We know, because we have seen it, we had occasion to 
know it, that she ruthlessly destroyed whole cities and 
towns, churches, homes, mines, and fields in Belgium and 
France, extending over vast areas—as much as four of our 
States. 

We know she enslaved and slew and starved women and 
children and is responsible for the death of millions of men. 

We know that Germany invaded Belgium and France with 
her armies, employing every engine of destruction conceivable, 
and was guilty of such atrocities as to arouse the indigna- 
tion and horror of all civilized people until our own outraged 
sense of liberty, decency, and justice cried out to stop it. 

We know that Germany deliberately and with malice afore- 
thought put the supremacy of right in jeopardy and “ imperiled 
free government everywhere,” and by her intolerable aggression 
showed she respected neither right nor obligation. 

It is true that happened under the autocratic power of the 
Hohenzollerns, her then imperialistic rulers, who flouted the 
rights of the citizens. That thought merits consideration. 

It is now claimed the German people were not responsible 
for the doings of fhe militaristic régime in control, but, on the 
other hand, it is quite generally observed that we have not seen 
much evidence of regret, nor many admissions of wrong, nor 
many offers of apology on the part of the German people. 

They see their buildings, their homes, their lands, canals, 
railroads, mines, and industries all intact, and their attitude 
seems to be rather self-satisfied, with a feeling not of guilt but 
a sort of consolation that while they did not make a success of 
the venture they really lost but little, and they see no good 
reason why they should be held to restitution. They seem to be 
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perfectly willing to evade doing honestly what they have agreed 
to do. 

President Wilson's policy led to the armistice, and that made 
it unnecessary for the allied armies to go to Berlin and saved 
Germany from the effects of an invasion by opposing armies; 
but he only got abuse and the vilest denunciation from Germans 
at home and in America afterwards. 

His broad liberality in dealing with the whole subject toward 
Germany was rewarded by their total lack of appreciation and 
violent animosity. 

The manner in which German officials and people treated 
President Wilson might well cause us to pause before tendering 
our good offices in the present situation. 

The truth is I do not believe that Germany, England, France, 
or Italy attach very much importance to the United States. 
They look upon us as new, inexperienced, and incompetent to 
deal with large problems. I rather suspect we have an exag- 
gerated notion of our supposed influence in Europe. 

They believe we have resources and some financial strength 
and may grow up some day to where our opinions may be en- 
titled to some respect, but we are now youthful, and it would 


not be well to put our young heads along with those of mature 


years and wisdom gained by centuries of experience and achieve- 
ment. I do not believe they would really welcome, and I am 
quite sure they would not appreciate, any assistance we might 
perchance render, particularly in dealing with sharp differences 
where no element of cooperation can be brought into play. 

Let us proceed a little further with the things we know. 

The time came, following some of the events I have mentioned 
and without discussing the reasons further, when, on April 6, 
1917, we went in as champions of right. We raised armed forces 
totaling 4,800,000 men. We sent 2,086,000 of them across the 
sea. We raised internal loans from the people amounting to 
$22,228,118,400. We reloaned to the Allies $9,641,882,204. We 
gave $400,000,000 to the Red Cross and $700,000,000 for the 
relief of Belgium. 

We know that October 10, 1918, our military forces held 23 
per cent of the western front in France. 

We know, too, that of our soldiers 77,118 were killed in battle 
and 221,059 were wounded. 

We can not forget that. 

We have already expended through the Veterans’ Bureau and 
Public Health Service, as one of the consequences of that war, 
over $2,000,000,000, and the average monthly payments amount 
to over $14,000,000. 

We know of the dead and wounded of France and the other 
allies. 

We know of the destruction and devastation in France, and 
I would not now dwell on details, because I would not kindle 
the fires of hate or revenge. I wish we might get away from 
those emotions. 

We sought no special reparations for ourselves in the settle- 
ment of peace. 

We stood firmly “ for the restoration of right and the assur- 
ance of liberty everywhere.” 

France has expended over 9,000,000,000 marks in restoring 
the wasted and ruined areas. Germany has only paid to her 
1,500,000,000 marks on account of reparations and has made, 


‚first partial then complete, default. Justice and right require 


that Germany should pay the sum finally fixed by the com- 
mission after months of inquiry as to her ability to pay and in 
the light of all the facts and conditions, When she made de- 
mand on France in 1871 and set her own terms, France never 
whined nor bluffed. She went to work and paid in full before 
it was due—stupendous as the sum was. 

The amount as determined Germany should pay is not one- 
third enough to cover the damage to France’s property, to say 
nothing of the loss of life, for which there never can be com- 
pensation. The aggressor, the wrongdoer, was guilty of no 
ordinary tort in this case. Germany committed a wanton, 
deadly assault upon Belgium and France and continued it with 
barbarous frightfulness to the Limit of her resources and 
strength. She did all the damage and committed all the injury 


she could. 


The high court, the arbitrament of arms, the finding of the 
world, the course of events, resulted in Judgment being entered 
against her. 

She fails and refuses to pay. She seems to hold that France's 
claim was one of damnum absque injuria. The evidences of 


her ruthless destruction are in plain sight. The traveler has no 


difficulty in realizing, when going easterly from Paris, when 
he passes from France and reaches Germany. 

There is nothing to do but issue execution and levy the 
fieri facias. 

Germany took Alsace-Lorraine in 1871 as part of her spoils. 


France takes the Ruhr Valley temporarily to recover the 
damages decreed to her as her just due in addition to the re- 
turn of Alsace-Lorraine and other incidental and pro rata 
settlements. 

It is not a case of giving vent to a military spirit or the ex- 
ercise of military power. It is not a case of dictation by those 
in authority arbitrarily and irrespective of the opinions of the 
French people. Prime Minister Poincaré realizes that the 
people of his country have reached a point where their patience 
is exhausted, and they do not propose to longer submit to the 
dilatory methods, the frivolous excuses, the sullen indifference 
and studied attempts to avoid payment, and the evident purpose 
to escape the penalty which Germany has adopted. The force 
behind the authorities is the public opinion of France, and if 
Poincaré hesitates, he would go as did Briand. 

When Germany understands that France is going to stand 
on and have her rights, Germany will perform her engage- 
ment and meet her obligations, not before. France is evi- 
dently endeavoring to impress that understanding on her 
late enemy now, by the only process open to her. 

There will be squirming, loud cries for sympathy, shouts of 
oppression, propaganda to arouse protests, all of which ought 
to have been thought of in July, 1914, and before November 
11, 1918. 

The German people look out upon their own country and see 
it is not scarred or hurt materially. They have the impres- 
sion the conflict was a draw; that there was no victory. They 
appear to think France is lucky to escape capture and com- 
plete destruction. They will have to be taught that they lost 
the war, cnd although they suffered no damage to their prop- 
erty, France and Belgium did not so escape, and a partial 
restoration of what Germany ruthlessly destroyed must be 
made as agreed upon when her grip on the throats of France 
and Belgium was loosened and she was forced to her knees. 

Her people engaged in agriculture have their farms and 
homes unharmed and are now generally free from mortgage or 
debt. Her capacity for production, her recuperative powers, 
are very great. 

They can understand the language France now speaks to 
them; they appear deaf to any other. She is talking to them, 
not in temper, not in violence, but as calmly as the situation 
permits, she is telling them to pay up, meet their just obliga- 
tions, Satisfy the judgment — and if they refuse, she 
must take sufficient property upon which she can realize the 
amount due her. 

The duty of the United States in such a case is to recognize 
that it is not our affair; we are not directly involved; we are 
on friendly terms with both parties; it would be meddling and 
impertinent for us even to make a suggestion to either, unless 
solicited according to the practice in such cases. 

There was a time when the United States was in a position 
of leadership for the establishment of world order and peace. 
That time has passed. We threw away the opportunity for 
usefulness and influence in such situations as threaten Hurope 
to-day. More is the pity, we see plainly now. We retired in 
the face of small difficulties, and shirked our responsibilities, 
We are now a rank outsider. Anything we might do or say 
now would be regarded as voluntary interference in affairs 
that we declined, when we were needed, to concern ourselves 
about. 

Whereas in the past we asked for no favors or rewards, and 
could stand out as the only disinterested party in any European 
controversy, to-day our action would be suspected, our motives 
questioned, and the place likely to be assigned to us would be 
that of a self-serving, ubiquitous meddler. 

The only course open to us now, especially unless our good 
offices are requested, is to devote our attention to our own af- 
fairs, and let other countries settle their own problems in their 
own way. s 

One other thought: ; 

I have always contended that under the Constitution of the 
United States, with respect to foreign relations, the President 
is charged with the responsibility of leadership. 

I have always believed that in the discharge of that high 
duty and the exercise of that clearly expressed authority he 
ought to move unhindered, and that those in office and out of 
office owe him loyal support. 

I shall expect him to point the way, and, so far as my judg- 
ment and conscience will allow, which I hope will be the whole 
distance, I shall accompany him. Certainly I shall not under- 
take to embarrass him or impede his progress. 

On. the contrary, as he moves in the solution of those mighty 
questions peculiarly within his province, I shall endeavor to go 
with him. He is not the President of one political party alone; 
He is the President of the whole country and of all the people 
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and as such his course in these matters of foreign relations 
I feel it incumbent upon me to make my course if I can, and 
at least throw no obstacles in his way. 

I felt the same way during the administration of his imme- 
diate predecessor in office, and I imagine troubled dreams must 
now come to those who obstructed and thwarted his conclusions 
and purposes. 

SETTLEMENT OF DEBT DUE FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 

Perhaps I should not have referred to the matters I have 
mentioned in connection with the consideration of the proposal 
for the funding of the debt due to the United States from the 
Government of Great Britain; but I have felt for some days 
like saying what I have said on the subject of the Ruhr Valley 
affair, and it would seem to be about as closely related to the 
debt settlement as that is to the ship subsidy. 

Our World War Foreign Debt Commission has unanimously 
recommended a settlement with the British Government after 
negotiations with the representatives of that Government, and 
after giving the fullest consideration to the problems involved, 
as set forth by the President in his address to the Congress 
of February 7. 

The President embodied the report of the commission in his 
address, and stated: 

I bring it to you with the earnest recommendation that it be given, 
80 = as legislative procedure will admit, a cordial and prompt ap- 
provai. 

The bill now before us is intended to approve and authorize 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, so recommended 
by the commission and approved by the President. 

It is unnecessary to recite the details of the settlement which 
have been already mentioned. Summarized, it may be stated 
that the British Government is to pay in cash $4,128,085.74, and 
to issue her bonds to the United States at par for the total 
principal indebtedness as of December 15, 1922, $4,600,000,000. 
Interest is tu be paid December 15 and June 15 of each year 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from June 15, 1923, to 
December 15, 1932, inclusive, and at the rate of 34 per cent per 
annum beginning June 15, 1933, and continuing until final pay- 
ment. 

This Government can readily float at par its bonds bearing 
the rate of interest specified in this settlement for the period 
mentioned if issued tax free. It is true that our issues during 
the war bear a higher rate of interest. These British bonds, 
however, can be sold, with our indorsement, at par if desired. 
It is true that we borrowed at a higher rate of interest the 
money which we loaned to Great Britain; but, while not con- 
trolling in the matter, some considerstion is due to the fact 
that the money we loaned was mainly spent in the United States, 
even though in many instances profiteers were the chief bene- 
ficiaries, and to the further fact that the cause with which we 
became and were associated was advanced by such loans. 

In the spirit of good will and cooperation toward the establish- 
ment of better world conditions, I strongly favor the settle- 
ment recommended by the commission and approved by the 
President. This is a time when the ideals we have always pro- 
fessed should find practical expression. We should welcome the 
opportunity to put into practice the broad and generous policy 
of international cooperation. In doing so we likewise further 
an enlightened self-interest, 

I favor the refunding of these obligations on the terms set 
forth in the bill. f 

REMOVALS FROM BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to call to the attention 
of the Senate that a resolution I introduced, asking an investi- 
gation be had of the causes of the removal of 27 chiefs of bureaus 
and the Director of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, went 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. That committee, after putting off from day to 
day any consideration at all of the resolution, to-day by a strictly 
party vote declares that no explanation shall be given by this 
administration of the outrageous removal of these employees; 
that the committee is willing that the President of these United 
States, for partisan reasons, shall strike down the good names 
and reputations of 28 men and women, shall brand them as 
thieves, shall remove them from office, shall put in their places 
men and women who are partisan puppets of the present ad- 
ministration, and the matter shall not be permitted to be in- 
quired about by the Senate of the United States. 

I think I know, I say now, without threat, some of the reasons 
why these people were removed, and the names of some who got 
patronage under that removal, and I am going to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to some of them before this week is over if 
nothing is done. If they want patronage, let them have it. 
As patronage brokers, let the administration cater to their de- 


mands, I have said all the time, if they want the offices, let them 
have them, but for God's sake let them take them as party spoils- 
men, which they are, and not brand with infamy the names of 
men and women simply because they hold places they want. 

One of the Senators who was so anxious to deny us this 
investigation, I am informed, got part of that patronage. I 
am perfectly willing, as I have said before, over and over 
again, to have them take the offices. Take them as spoilsmen, 
however. Do not brand men and women as thieves in order 
that you may give party henchmen jobs. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that that is not an end of 
this matter. Of course, there are only 28 of these men and 
women. They are not powerful in this world. They are not 
loaded with wealth or influence; but there is certainly a sense 
of justice somewhere in the world that will whip any admin- 
istration for outraging the humble and weak just as much as 
it will for offending the rich and powerful. They need not 
imagine that they can go into a committee reom and stifle 
an investigation and escape finally, having the world thus 
know the motives that actuated the administration in doing it. 

I do not like to be discourteous, and yet there comes a time 
when I do not hesitate to be. I do not like to call to the 
attention of the public an incident that is not creditable to 
those in high station, but there comes a time when I am 
not afraid to do it; and we are going to have some informa- 
tion, Mr. President, this committee to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] began his 
remarks. I got here just at the close of them. I want to 
state that this afternoon there was a meeting of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, of which I am a member, and I made a motion to 
report favorably the resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Arkansas providing for this investigation. That motion 
was voted down, The other members of the committee voted 
against it, and, of course, I was in the minority, and could 
not report it out. 

I want to take this occasion to say that I am thoroughly, 
heartily, and sincerely in favor of the investigation proposed 
by the Senator from Arkansas. It ought to be made. Two 
of these men are from my State, and I know of my personal 
knowledge that both are men of the highest integrity and the 
highest standing, unquestioned integrity, and ability. They 
never ought to have been discharged. It was an outrage upon 
their rights as citizens and as employees of the Government 
to discharge them. They never ought to have been discharged, 
and they ought to be reinstated. They ought to be reinstated 
with honor, and reinstated with full pay from the beginning, 
with an apology from the Government, in my judgment, for 
having been dismissed. 

The Senator from Arkansas is exactly right. The time will 
come when this will be done. These people were dismissed 
without cause and, as I believe, upon an entire misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentation of the facts. I want to assure the 
Senator from Arkansas that as a member of that committee 
I shall continue my efforts to have the resolution reported 
favorably and shall bring it up at every meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
voted down. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was voted down. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then will the Senator bring it on the 
floor with a minority report? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator do that to-morrow? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will do that to-morrow, if the Senator 
desires it to be done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Allright. Then we will get a chance to let 
all the Senate go on record as to whether it wants to continue 
this sham under which the administration is pretending that 
after a while these men may crawl back like whipped slaves 
and be given some kind of employment, while their reputations 
and their futures are damned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the chairman of the committee has promised that there 
will be another meeting of the committee on Thursday morning. 
I said just now that I would file a minority report to-morrow. 
I do not know that I can do that unless a majority report is 
filed to-morrow. Whether or not a minority report would bring 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


Certainly. 
I understand that the resolution was 


it before thé Senate under those circumstances, I do not know. 
If it would not, I 


If it would, I shall be very glad to do it. 
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shall be glad to take the course that is found to be proper under 
the circumstances and under the rules of the Senate. 

I want to say that I am just as much in favor of the resolu- 
tion as the Senator from Arkansas is. I think an outrage has 
been committed against these men, and I will do anything that 
can be done within the bounds of reason and under the rules 
of the Senate to bring it up. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that. When the committee sees fit 
to turn it down by a purely partisan vote, let us take it on the 
floor of the Senate; and, if the Senate wants to take the same 
course, let it do it, but that is not going to end the matter; 
but let us not let it end in the committee. Let us let it all come 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to confer with the Senator 
from Arkansas and do whatever he desires about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right. I want it here on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall do my best to get it on the floor of 
the Senate, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, as the Senator knows, I am 
chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, to which the resolution was re- 
ferred. This afternoon at a meeting of the committee I pro- 
posed that we should put off further consideration of this reso- 
lution until Thursday; and I did so, as I explained to the mem- 
bers of the committee present, because I had called upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury and asked him for any information 
he had on the subject, in order that I might bring it before the 
committee to-day in its consideration of the subject. It oc- 
curred to me that perhaps information might be obtainable 
which would convince the committee that the investigation was 
unnecessary. The Secretary of the Treasury informed me that 
he expected to have in my hands by to-morrow evening a state- 
ment covering all the facts in the case. I shall be pleased to 
bring it to the attention of the committee at the meeting 
Thursday, and then they can take action as to whether they care 
to report the resolution or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Would the Senator be willing at some time 
during the session to-morrow—any time in the afternoon he 
would say—to have the committee meet and pass upon the 
matter again after hearing from the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. CALDER. I will say that just as soon as I receive the 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury I shall call 
the committee together. 

Just let me say one thing in reply to what the Senator from 
Arkansas has said. He said that a member of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, as 
I understood it, had profited in the way of patronage as the 
result of this tremendous dismissal. I do not know whether 
he referred to the chairman of the committee or not. If he did, 
as chairman of the committee, I want to say that I would be 
glad for him to make public the names and the circum- 
stances 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator vote out the resolution 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CALDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator report out my resolution, 
so that we may bring that fact out? 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that I shall be glad 
to have the committee pass upon the resolution 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator vote to bring it out, so 
that we may develop this fact? 

Mr. CALDER. The committee will determine itself, after the 
information is obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
whether or not it will report the resolution out. 

Mr, CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator if he will vote to 
bring it out? 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator will make no promise to yote for 
it until the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury arrives, but 
to-night, this afternoon, or any other time, I will be very glad 
to have the Senator from Arkansas or any other Senator, or 
anybody else, give the Senate any information which he has 
relative to any man I obtained employment for there, either as a 
result of this dismissal or at any other time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is one sure way, Mr. President, if 
the Senator really wants the facts known; let him report the 
resolution out and I will supply him with the witnesses. There 
is no use smothering a resolution in the committee and then 
coming here and saying that we are at liberty to tell what we 
know. If the committee will report out the resolution, we will 
furnish a good many valuable and interesting items of informa- 


tion, and I shall be very glad, indeed, if the Senator from New 
York, who is chairman of the committee, will have it brought 
out He can if he wants to, I am sure, and he can smother it 
if he wants to, I am sure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is well for the average 
man and woman who work for the Government that there 
are Senators and Members of the House who will lend a 
listening ear and go to the trouble of bringing their cases to 
the floor of Congress. It is a wholesome thing to see a fight 
made such as the generous-hearted and distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is making for ill treated and 
outraged public servants, who have simply been driven out 
of the positions which they filled well and honorably to 
make places for somebody’s political henchmen back home. 
Nothing better could be done by either branch of the Congress 
than to establish the impression that the cause of the humblest 
citizen is the cause of the Congress and the cause of the coun- 
try. There is nothing that will drive bolshevism out of the 
country so quickly, nothing that will destroy anarchy so 
speedily, as for strong men who represent the sovereign States 
of this Union to stand up and demand simple justice to the 
humblest man and woman in the Republic. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the course of the Senator 
from Arkansas, who has taken upon himself the burden of 
these outraged Government employees who were driven out 
of thelr positions without rhyme or reason in order to make 
places for some Senators’ political friends back home, or some- 
body else’s political friends. 

. President, it is easy to trump up charges against some 
poor man or woman in the common walks of life, without influ- 
ence, maybe, and kick them out of a position—shut the door in 
their faces and tell them the case is closed—but it is hard to 
get Republican officials to lay their hands upon a big man of 
big means. We all know that. 

I recall when some time ago I charged that Parker Willis 
was on the Federal reserve pay roll and was at the same time 
writing editorials for a New York paper attacking me, a Sena- 
tor, for fighting the maladministration of the Federal reserve 
banking system by the Federal Reserve Board. That was 
amongst the big fry, and nobody ever investigated that. It was 
stated upon this floor that John Skelton Wiliams made the 
charge that Wiliam Boyce Thompson, chairman of the finance 
committee of the Republican campaign in 1920, had borrowed 
$3,000,000 on a dummy note, but you did nothing about that. 
William Boyce Thompson has never been interrogated by the 
constituted authority of the Republican Party. Parker Willis 
has not been investigated. They are both in the big circle. 

Those things go by; but the poor little man and the poor 
little woman in Washington, giving his or her life to the service 
of the country, hold places that somebody wants for somebody 
back home, and they are kicked out; and yet we hear talk about 
preserving the rules of the civil service. The administration is 
putting its foot upon them. They are stamping them into the 
dust. They are ignoring every principle of them. 

Mr. President, it is fortunate for the people that there ts such 
a thing as the Democratic Party. The Democratic Party is the 
friend of the common man. It is the friend of the plain people, 
men and women. There is no man or woman whose cause is so 
small that it can not have the friendly and sympathetic atten- 
tion of the Democratie Party. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. Constitutional government—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. The welfare of the citizen is 
the end and aim of constitutional government, and the humblest 
citizen holding a Government position who has been mistreated 
by those in authority has the right to have his cause brought to 
the floor of this august body, the facts disclosed to the Senate 
and to the country, and let them know that there are men here 
who will dare to stand up and oppose even Senators who want 
to kick out an humble man or an humble woman in order to get 
their places for spoils purposes. I now yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. I know the Senator from Alabama would not 
make a misstatement intentionally; I am sure he would not. 
He said that Mr. William Boyce Thompson was chairman of 
the finance committee of the Republican National Committee 
and at the same time director in the Federal reserve bank in 
New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I did not say just now that he was a di- 
rector of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. CALDER. May I just say that Mr. William Boyce 
Thompson was a director of the Federal reserve bank in New 
York, but when he became chairman of the finance committee 
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of the Republican National Committee he resigned his director- 
ship. I wanted that to be clear. I thought the Senator said 
that he was a director in that bank. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not make the charge in what I said that 
he was a director, but the charge I am making now is that John 
Skelton Williams wrote a letter to the Baltimore Sun that he 
was ready to make proof that he borrowed $3,000,000 on a 
dummy note from a member bank in New York when he was 
chairman of the finance committee of the: Republican Party. 
Nobody ever denied or investigated that. I stated on this floor 
that John Skelton Williams was ready to produce the proof; 
but oh, no, a small thing like that was not investigated. Three 
million dollars borrowed whem the Republican campaign was on 
by the chairman of the finance committee, borrowed from the 
banking system in New York City, when nobody could get 
money on Liberty bonds in the South and West to prevent 
agriculture from going to ruin! That is the point I am making. 

You favored those who were speculating. You favored those 
who wanted money for corrupt purposes in a campaign. They 
could borrow it om any sort of a note; but honest men and 
women in the South and West could not get it, and nobody has 
ever investigated William Boyce Thompson, nobody has investi- 
gated Parker Willis, drawing $6,000 on a Federal reserve pay 
roll, writing editorials for the New York Journal of Commerce 
against me, and those who dared to denounce the crooked con- 
duct of certain persons who were administering the Federal 
reserve banking system on the Federal Reserve Board. But it 
is all right. You can bristle up and show your courage when 
you go in and yank one of these little fellows out of a job. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“T am working for my country. I have been in here for a 
number of years. I have a record that is clear and good, and I 
am proud of it. There is not a blot against me. My record is 
without a blemish.” 

“T know, but you must get out.” 

“Why should I get out?” 

„Do not ask me any questions; get out.” 

„Little woman, what are you doing there?” - 

“I am serving my country as best I can. I have a good 
record. It is white as the snow. I am complimented upon 
my work. No fault has been found with it.” 

“ But you must get out.” 

„For what?” 

“Do not ask me any questions.” 

Is that what happens under Republican rule to those in 
the humble walks of life? That is civil service with a ven- 
geance, is it not? They put them out, twenty-odd men and 
women; put them out under charges that they had been doing 
something wrong against the Government. 

Mr. President, no Goyernment has the right to permit those 
in authority to mistreat those who are rendering faithful 
service, who have good names, and prize their good names. 
You have no right to destroy the good name of any man. 
You have no right to destroy the good name of any woman, I 
do not care how humble she is. They may live far out in the 
suburbs of the city; they may live in an humble cabin on the 
hillside. I do not care how humble their surroundings are, 
if they have been mistreated their cause is the cause of 
Congress; It is my cause; it is the cause of my party and my 
country. The Government that wants to live on and on can 
make every heart love it and every hand ready to defend by 
seeing that absolute justice is done, and that nobody is 
snatched down and his character destroyed under a spoils 
system instituted by the party in power. 


CREDIT TO DISBURSING OFFICERS. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 4308, to authorize the 
general accounting oflicers of the United States to allow credit 
to certain disbursing officers for payments of salary made on 
properly certified and approved vouchers. I do net think it 
will lead to any discussion. It is a bill to do an act of justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Colorado 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 4808. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to have 
bills coming up this late in the evening, where there is any 
contest about them, or may be a contest, because it is cus- 
tomary to call such bills up by unanimous. consent in the 
morning hour, or what is equivalent to the morning hour 
when we take a recess, Then Senators who are watching bills 
can come in, and they do come in, to protect their rights. In 
the afternoon, after the unfinished business has been takem up, 
Senators leave with the idea that there is no danger of their 
rights being affected. 


Of course; when some one asks that we take up and pass a 
bridge bill, to which nobobdy objects, and which is drawn in 
accordance with the law, I have no objection, I do not know 
what is in the Senator's bill, but if we give unanimous con- 
sent for the Senator to pass his bill at this time in the evening 
some other Senator may ask for the consideration of a bill 
that is contested. That makes it very embarrassing to me. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I withdraw my request for this 
evening. I wish to say, however, that all of yesterday and 
to-day, so far as I was able to be on the floor, I was looking 
for an opportunity to ask for the consideration of the measure 
in order to do an act of justice to an employee and a veteran. 
However, I shall endeavor to call it up at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to-morrow. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In all probability when I heard the 
Senator's bill read I would be for it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am sure the Senator would. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But some of my colleagues might not 
be favorable to it and, merely occupying for a short time longer 
the floor leadership in the Senate on this side of the Chamber, 
unless it is a purely pro forma matter, I do not like to have 
bills come up at this late hour in the evening when a number 
of our Members have gone away and can not be here to pro- 
tect their rights. If it is a merely pro forma matter, of course 
I would have no objection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator's point is well taken, and I witk- 
draw the request. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado to the fact that the particular bill to which he 
refers was reported only yesterday and that there is no report 
in the files of Senators. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The report has been printed to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will see to it that Sena- 
tors are supplied with copies, so we may know what the Dill is, 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain con- 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments . 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] last week gave notice that it was the intention to 
hold a night session to-morrow. I want to state that it is 
still the intention to hold a night session to-morrow: We would 
like very much to continue the session right through and not 
recess, and in that way we could probably adjourn about 10 
o’clock in the evening. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator expect to get through with 
the debt-settlement question to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT: I hope so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. By to-morrow night? 

Mr. SMOOT: Yes; by to-morrow night. I will say to the 
Senator from Alabama that the idea of holding a night session 
is to get through with the bill to-morrow if possible. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to ask the Senator what action 
was taken with regard to the provision in the pending bill as to 
the settlement being conelusive on all other nations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No actiom.has been taken; but I will state, 
so that the Senate may know, what is my. personal opinion 
relative to that provision. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am willing to strike out all the last part of the para- 
graph beginning with the words“ and settlements.” Then the 
bill would only apply, with the amendment which has already 
been reported by the committee, to the settlement of the Brit- 
ish debt. The committee has not acted upon it; and that is 
only an expression of my own personal opinion. 

Mr. OWEN. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether that condition was inserted in the bill at the request 
of the British representatives? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was net. It was placed in the bill by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, simply for the information of 
the Senator from Oklahoma, I will state that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] offered an amendment to that provi- 
sion to-day which I presume will come up at the proper time. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
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in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 
14, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 13, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Edward W. Miller to be attorney, eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin, 
POSTMASTERS. 


GEORGIA, 
Rufus H. Johnson, Hogansville. 
OREGON, 


Oscar Daley, Vale. 
Emil F. Messing, Vernonia, 


WASHINGTON. 
Winnie L. Angell, Finley. 

WISCONSIN. 
Peter F. Piasecki, Milwaukee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuerspay, February 13, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. ` 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, thou hast relped us and not we ourselves, Because 
Thy good hand is upon us we are continued unto this day. 
Let Thy forgiveness be greater than our guilt, Give us the wise 
answer to temptation and the right view of every trial. May we 
have the memory that forgets injuries and the recollection that 
clings to deeds of kindness. In the light of Thy providence, di- 
rected by divine wisdom, we take heart. We bless Thee for 
the privileges of life, of serving our country, of helpful and 
abiding associations, of fellowships that have heart of courage 
and pride that can endure and labor on. Through Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
FLORENCE A. DONNELLEY. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration of a privi- 
leged resolution, which I send to the Olerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Illinois asks considera- 
tion of the privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 512 (Rept. No. 1589). 
n 
22 ðͤv a oe he 
law, compensation at the rate of $2,500 per annum for the services of 
Florence A. Donnelley, whose employment shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. IRELAND. This provides for the employment of a clerk 
to the late James R. Mann. The minority leader has been con- 
sulted, and I believe there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ARTHUR LUCAS. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the consideration of 
another privileged resolution. 

The SPHAKEHR, The gentleman from Illinois asks considera- 
tion of another resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 505 (Rept. No. 1591). 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, $50 to Arthur Lucas for special janitor services rendered 
during the fourth session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Mr. IRELAND. It is the usual resolution providing for 
janitor service in the office of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


RALPH B. PRATT AND HELEN S. BURROUGHS. 


Mr. IRELAND. I have a further resolution, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois submits an- 
other resolution, which the Olerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 499 (Rept. No. 1590). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund 
of the House, to Ralph B. Pratt the sum of $228.83, and to Helen S. 
Burroughs the sum of $78.33, being the amount received by them per 
month as clerks to the late Hon. Sherman E. Burroughs. 


Mr. IRELAND. That is the customary resolution for the pay- 
ment of clerks of a deceased Member. 

8 The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

NO QUOBUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Yor’: moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Olerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Fess Kreider Rucker 
Ansorge Focht Lawrence Ryan 
Atkeson Gallivan Lehlbach Schall 
Bacharach Garner Luce Scott, Mich, 
Barkley Gilbert Luhring ears 
Beedy Goodykoontz McArthur Shaw 
Begg Gorman McClintic Sisson 
Blakeney Gould McFadden — 99 
Bland, Ind. Graham, III. McLaughlin, Pa. Smith, Mich 
Bowers Green, Iowa Martin tephens 
Brennan Griffin Mead Stiness 
Britten Hawes Michaelson Stoll 
Brooks, III. Hawley Mills Strong, Pa 

rooks, Pa Himes Morin weet 
Buchanan Hogan Mott Tague 
Burke Huck Mudd Taylor, Ark. 
Cantril Hukriede Murphy Taylor, Colo, 
Carew Husted Newton, Minn. Taylor, N. J, 
Carter Hutchinson Nolan ‘Thomas 
Chandler, N. Y. James O’Brien Thompson 
Chandler, Okla. Jefferis, Nebr. O'Connor horpe 
Classon Johnson, Wash, Oliver Tilson 
Clouse Jones, Pa, Overstreet Tinkham 

0 Kahn Park, Ga olk 
Cole, Ohio Keller Parker, N. Y Walters 
Copley Kelley, Mich. Parks, Ark Ward, N. Y 
Crowther Kendall Perkins Watson 
Cullen Kennedy Pringey Webster 
Curry Kiess Rainey, Ala Wheeler 
Dale Kindred usley inslow 
Darrow King Reber Wood, Ind 
Dayis, Minn. Kirkpatrick eed, N. Y. Woodyard 
Drane Kitchin Riddick Yates 
Dupré Kleczka Rodenberg Zihlman 
Dyer Kline, N. X. Rogers 

cimonds Knight Rose 
Fenn Kraus Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-nine Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

The doors were opened. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 4379. An act to amend section 1709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended; 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of Eli N. Sonnenstrahl; 

S. 4313. An act for the payment of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property incident to the training practice 
operation or maintenance of the Army; 

S. 4366. An act for the relief of W. Ernest Jarvis; 

S. 4248. An act to fix the compensation of employees in post 
offices for overtime services performed in excess of eight hours 
daily ; 

S. 1103. An act for the rellef of Frank Vumbaca; 
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S. 3071. An act to extend the benefits of the employers’ lia- 
bility act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. McCarty; 

S. 4085. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Butler; 

S. 4254. An act for the relief of Elizabeth McKeller; 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Arthur Frost; 

S. 4310. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Mohican; 

S. 3805. An act to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific Co., a cor- 
poration, and the amounts expended by it from December 1, 
1906, to November 30, 1907, in closing and controlling the break 
in the Colorado River; and 

S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
an amendment the bill (H. R. 10003) to further amend and 
modify the war risk insurance act, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2531) to create a board of accountancy for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

PUBLIC SHOOTING GROUNDS. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 526 (Rept, No. 1592). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 5823) entitled “A bill A ep for establishing shooting 


game refuges and breedin 
migratory bir and requiring a Federal 


That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
divided between those for and against the Dill, it shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of stich con- 
sideration the committee shall report the bill back to the House, and 
the previous question shall be considered ordered on the bill and 
amendments to final passage. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for the con- 
sideration of what is known as the migratory bird bill. It 
proposes one hour of general debate and the usual consideration 
under the 5-minute rule. 

In 1916 the Federal Government made a migratory bird 
treaty with the Dominion of Canada. In 1918 we passed an 
enabling act providing for the execution of this migratory bird 
treaty. Up to the time of this act the migratory birds were 
fast disappearing, but as a result of this legislation we are 
pleased to say that they are returning in increased numbers. 
And now we are up against the proposition of furnishing proper 
feeding grounds and game refuges to take care of these birds. 
The present bill is in a general way complementary to the 
enabling act that was passed in 1918. With the fast disappear- 
ing forests, and swamp lands, the increasing amount of these 
lands in the hands of private corporations and game clubs, we 
find for the average every-day hunter, the man who does not 
feel that he cares to spend the money to join some club, but 
cares to hunt only occasionally, will soon have no place left 
for him unless something along this line is done. Therefore 
one of the general provisions of this bill is to provide public 
shooting grounds and public game refuges that will be available 
at various times for all the people throughout the country. The 
money to provide for these public shooting grounds and game 
refuges is to come from the sale of Federal licenses to the peo- 
ple who desire to hunt migratory birds.- Or, to be more specific, 
the two main objects of the bill are, first, for the maintenance 
of marsh and water areas especially suitable for migratory 
wild fowl, which shall be used as free public shooting grounds 
in the open season and safeguarded as breeding and resting 
places for these birds in the closed season; second, the adminis- 
tration of the migratory bird treaty in order to more adequately 
maintain and increase the supply of migratory birds, including 
not only ducks, geese, and other classes of game, but the great 
host of smaller species which are so yitally essential to the 
agricultural interests of the country. 

This bill has been before the country for practically two years 
and has received the widest publicity. Practically the whole 
press of the country, every game club, Audubon society, and 
the conservationists of every part of the country are unani- 
mously in favor of it. There are about 38 different States that 
have regularly organized conservation commissions and 31 or 82 
of them are unanimously in favor of the provisions of this bill. 
It has the approval of the Agricultural Department and of 


your Agricultural Committee, and in general terms I might 
Say that it is a safe, sane, practical measure, not only for 
providing these shooting grounds but for the execution of the 
migratory bird act; and if it Is considered proper to pass it 
at this time, it will be of inestimable value to the people for 
all time and will ever increase and maintain an ample supply of 
wild animal life in this country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why do we not take up S. 1452 as 
amended? Would not that insure the final enactment of 
the bill at this session? 

Mr. SNELL. When this rule was originally granted the 
Senate bill had not passed. It is the intention of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], who is in charge of the bill, 
after the rule is adopted and before the House resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole, to ask unanimous consent 
to consider the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman spoke of providing feeding 
preserves for the birds. The gentleman knows that when wild 
ducks and wild geese migrate, they migrate according to their 
own program, just as an airplane goes its way. How are you 
going to control them in the places where they shall go? 

Mr. SNELL. I appreciate the fact that you can not control 
them as to where they. will go, but the people who are inter- 
ested in these game birds know where it is their habit to go, 
and are going to provide these shooting grounds and refuges 
in those places. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would this bill include the Government 
reservations? ; £ 

Mr. SNELL, I believe it is intended to offer an amendment, 
to which there is no objection, to exclude Government reserva- 
tions. h 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
of that kind? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not in charge of the bil, but I under- 
stand that arrangement has been made. 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] desire 
time? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would be very glad if the 
gentleman would yield to me 30 minutes, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman try to get along with 25 
minutes? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me 25 minutes to use as I desire? } 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman 25 minutes to use as 
he desires. , 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker [applause], I am 
opposed to the legislation for the consideration of which this 
rule proposes to make provision. Therefore I can see no reason 
for supporting the rule itself. I do not intend to attempt to 
enter into any elaborate analysis of the bill H. R. 5823, 
Its general terms are quite sufficient to cause me to oppose it. 
In a general way that bill provides that those who hunt migra- 
tory birds as defined in the treaty with Great Britain and in 
the act passed subsequent to that treaty shall be required to 
take out a Federal license, paying therefor $1; that a portion 
of the funds derived from these license fees, which are to be 
collected I believe by the postmasters, are to be invested in the 
purchase or lease by the Federal Goveriment of lands suitable 
for game refuges. 

Of course this bill has the support of the sportsmen of the 
country. They are back of it. I like to respect the wishes of 
the sportsmen of the country. The real sportsman is nearly 
always a big-hearted, generous, unselfish individual. [Applause.] 

But the trouble is that these gentlemen do not realize where 
this legislation leads to. Earnest as they are, and earnest as 
are the other societies that are supporting this legislation in 
their desire to preserve the wild life of the country, they fail 
to realize the precedent that is fixed here. They fail to appre- 
ciate the fact that this is but enhancing Federal power, taking 
another step toward adding to the restlessness and discontent 
of the average citizen with the Federal Government. Of course 
everything that is proposed in this bill could be worked out 
through the States. There is where it should be worked out. 
The whole truth is that these earnest people who are inter- 
ested in this legislation find it easier to turn their batteries 
upon Washington and bedevil Congress into doing something 
it ought not to do than to go to the State legislatures and get 
them to do the thing that the State legislatures ought to do. 

And hence we have this new approach, this new step, in the 
enhancement of Federal power. There are other things in the 
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bill, but I do not wish to take up so much time. The control of 
fishing is contained in this bill. - 

Let me say a few words, if I may, to gentlemen from my 
section of the country in particular. Some months ago we made 
a determined and bitter fight in this House upon .what was 
known as the antilynching act. We took high constitutional 
ground. We felt that we were fighting not alone the battles of 
our own people down there, but battles for the people of all the 
States in attempting to preserve in their integrity the rights 
and duties of those States. Let me ask you how long do you 
think we can continue to yield to the blandishments and propa- 
ganda and the temptations of expediency on measures such as 
this? [Applause.] Enhancing the Federal power instead of 
standing on our own ground. This rule ought not to be here. 
It is a thing that we think the Federal Government ought 
not to deal with; a thing that can be worked out through the 
States, and ought to be worked out through the States. I tell 
you now, particularly you gentlemen from my section, that if 
we continue to pass legislation along these lines we will wake 
up some morning to find that even the migratory birds have 
come home to roost. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that some 
of the bills on the calendar of this House awaiting action are of 
much more importance than to take up this bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do, indeed. Why is it that 
the great national policy can not be fixed, for instance, with 
regard to Muscle Shoals? [Applause.] Why is it you wish to 
come here and trifle with these matters that the States can 
attend to, and ought to attend to, to the neglect of these 
things which the Nation only can do and ought to do? 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

r. HARDY of Texas. Does the gentleman have any infor- 
mation in reference to the great fisheries bill to protect the 
rights of the natives and inhabitants of Alaska in Alaskan 
waters that has been reported and is on the calendar? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have some knowledge of that 
matter—that is a thing that only the Nation can do, and it 
ought to be under consideration now, as a choice between that 
measure and this bill. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And the Delegate from Alaska can 
not get an opportunity for a hearing in this House? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. So I understand. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, the only trouble about the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Tennessee is that the migratory 
bird has no respect for any State lines. [Laughter.] If his 
argument was good that the State should enact this legislation 
with reference to migratory birds, you might as well apply it 
to the counties, 

What is the subject? It is a subject concerning which our 
country and a foreign country have had a treaty. Who will 
place the laws on the statute books to carry out the intent of 
that treaty? The question answers itself. Will the States do 
it? One witness appeared before our committee in opposition 
to this bill. He was an honored Member of this body, a Mem- 
ber of Congress. He said that he was opposed to the bill and 

to the treaty, because all the migratory birds, practi- 
cally, in passing from the North to the South alighted on the 
waters in his district. He testified that he thought the people 
of that locality should have the right to slaughter and sell the 
migratory birds. We also had before our committee a gentle- 
man from that section of the country in favor of the bill. He 
was a game warden, a State officer. He said not to follow the 
advice of that distinguished Member, although he was our col- 
league. He called our attention to the fact that, concerning 
the migratory birds about which these nations have enacted a 
treaty, in the gentleman’s district it would cost me $77 to shoot 
a duck under their State law, while that gentleman might hunt 
to his heart’s content on a license of $3. 

It is not only the sportsmen of America but every game war- 
den of the United States, except a few out in the western sec- 
tion, selected by the governors and the people of the States 
interested in the preservation for future generations of the 
migratory birds, who are behind the bill. 

The gentleman wants to leaye it to the States. If you do, 
take the example as testified to in the hearings by a game 
warden of Virginia, who told us that the distinguished gentle- 
man who had testified in opposition to the bill in his district 
had a State law concerning migratory birds that the residents 
might hunt them. They did not know the lines when they 


crossed them. Under the beautiful system as outlined by the 
gentleman from Carolina, a man living in the District of Co- 
lumbia or in Kansas shooting a duck in Carolina must pay a 
license of $77, while the other man can hunt for $3. Gentle- 
men, this is a national subject, The migratory bird has been 
deemed a national subject, or our Nation would not have dealt 
concerning it and made a treaty with a foreign nation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man say that this law will change the licensing system so that 
it will affect the licenses now in vogue? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; I do not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then, it will cost the man $78 
in that State. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. That is all right; but this Jaw will permit 
a refuge in that State where they charge $77 for a license—a 
Government refuge, where the birds can have protection from 
the slaughter of the man who wants to kill them and trade 
them for groceries, as was described by the Congressman who 
testified before our committee. This is a law looking toward 
the conservation of a resource which is national in its aspect, 
and this is the kind of a law that produces an element we have 
always had to fight when it has been placed on the statute 
books. It is not only the sportsman. To-day under the law 
a rich man who can own a preserve can have some assurance 
that he can hunt. The birds do not belong to the rich nor do 
they belong to the poor, but a Government refuge where a bird 
may have protection and where the species may be protected if 
necessary; and we all know that there will not be such a thing 
as a migratory bird in a few years—that is, a duck or a goose— 
if this present system is continued, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How could you protect the bird by having 
a public shooting ground for it? 

Mr. TINCHER., The public shooting ground would not so 
much protect the bird, but this bill provides not only for a 
public shooting ground where the poor as well as the rich may 
hunt,, but it provides for a refuge where no man can hunt, and 
the money collected from this tax is to go to the maintenance 
of that refuge where that species will be protected. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I approach this subject under 
conditions of very considerable embarrassment. With the ob- 
ligations and responsibilities resting upon me I feel it my 
duty, have always deemed it my duty, to support, if it is pos- 
sible to do so and square such support with my conception 
of my public duty, bills that are reported favorably and rules 
that are presented by a majority of the Committee on Rules. 
I would not appear to-day in opposition to this bill and in 
criticism of the rule, though I shall feel it my duty to vote 
for the rule because I believe that a measure having as much 
support as this measure has is entitled to consideration, if 
it were not for the fact that I believe the measure is so far- 
reaching in its evil consequences, would be so tremendously 
harmful in the long run to my country and to its people, that 
I can not bring myself to support it or any part of it. It 
is true that the Supreme Court, which held in the Connecticut 
cases and in the case of Ward against Race Horse that game 
was the property of the States, that full and exclusive dominion 
over game was a part of State sovereignty, did later hold by 
a divided court in connection with the treaty relative to 
migratory birds that what the Congress could not do through 
a bill passed by both Houses and signed by the President 
could be done through a treaty negotiated by the Executive 
and approved by the Senate. That is the law, and as a good 
citizen I accept it and shall abide by it until some future 
day that great court shall decide, as I am confident it will 
decide, that the Constitution of the United States can not 
be violated by treaty any more than it can be violated by 
act of Congress, [Applause.] 

It will be a sad day for the Republic when it shall be 
finally settled, if it shall be, that the great basie principles 
of the Government may be overturned and set aside by the 
treaty-making power. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not yield; my time is brief. It is 
possible that I have had one letter, but with that possible ex- 
ception no one has appealed to me against this legislation; on 
the contrary, I have had, as all Members have had, many ap- 
peals in its behalf by associations of hunters or associations of 
people who are pleased to call themselves conservationists, and 
so labeling themselves, assume a superior virtue not possessed , 
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by those of us who may not agree with their views. That flag, 
Mr. Speaker, more than any other flag that ever floated, except 
for the brief period of our great disagreement, has had the loyal 
support of the people of a great Nation, and it has had that sup- 
port largely because under it we have been free from those petty, 
miserable, and vexatious interferences and annoyances that else- 
where and under centralized governments have made law break- 
ers und even anarchists of men who wanted to be good citizens. 
[Applause.] We have, thank God, up to this good hour in the 
main escaped the tyranny of petty officials of a centralized gov- 
ernment interfering with the rights, the liberties, and the every- 
day life of the people locally—an interference which by its very 
churacter can not well avoid being tyrannical, a control whose 
source of authority is so far removed from the people locally 
that against it they feel hopeless, helpless, and resentful. We 
have here before us a bill which extends Federal police power, 
authority, and control more than any measure that has ap- 
peared in this Chamber, save the Volstead Act, which the peo- 
ple authorized by amending the Constitution and tolerate be- 
cause it seeks to cure an appalling national evil, and this bill 
is to be considered in general debate for only 60 minutes—a bill 
under which the Federal police power of the Nation is extended 
to the limits of the Republic and over every barefooted boy, 
and every youth of the land who may go out to shoot black- 
birds off the spring crops; a bill under which the regulations of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, numberless and far extending in 
their scope, become the law regulating the activities of every 
citizen who may at any time be disposed to shoulder a shotgun 
and hunt a peewee or a pelican, for the term “ migratory birds” 
includes about everything that flies save a bat or an English 
sparrow. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. GARRHTT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman: from Virginia, Mr. 
TUCKER. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this bill out 
and out. I have been greatly interested in it, however, be- 
cause it comes from the great Committee on Agriculture, to 
whom we look for measures for the relief of the farmers; and 
the voice of our calm and dispassionate colleague from the 
State of Kansas [Mr. TI NRHA], who gives us from time to 
time the story of the needs and sufferings of the farming com- 
munities, has been raised in favor of this bill, which he de- 
clares provides a refuge for migratory birds: I beg to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that it is not a refuge for 
migratory birds that this bill provides, but it is a refuge for 
the hunting clubs of the country. [Applause.] The migratory 
birds are a secondary affair. Why, gentlemen of the House, in 
this hour of our trouble, when the question of the relief of the 
agricultural communities of the country is at stake—when they 
are asking for relief—why is it that this great committee that 
has before it matters that would tend to relieve the oppression 
upon them brings in such a bill as this, which only adds addi- 
tionul taxes, additional offices, and additional revenue agents 
to harrass the people of the country? When the farmer asks 
for bread you give him this stone. 

Why, a reading of the bill proposed shows that it provides 
for the establishment of shooting grounds for the public. 
What right have we to pass this bill? Ah, gentlemen say that 
it comes from the right which devolves upon us in connection 
with the treaty between this country and Great Britain. What 
does that treaty provide? For protecting the migratory birds, 
not for providing hunting clubs, and this bill attempts to pro- 
vide protection for birds by establishing hunting clubs in their 
refuges to kill them. This bill provides for the levying of a 
tax for licenses, which sum is to be used in the purchase of 
land throughout this country, water and land, to build up great 
hunting clubs for the benefit of the suffering farmers in Kan- 
sas, I suppose. [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, we are bound to 
respect that treaty and carry it out. I ask gentlemen who 
have reported this bill to answer me this: Have not we carried 
it out in the light of the act of July 8, 1918? We legislated 
then to carry out this treaty. We provided penalties for vio- 
lating the treaty. What is this bill for? Stripped of all its 
paraphernalia, it is a bill for the relief of the hunters of this 
country and not to carry out this migratory bird law. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with my friend from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
we are bound in this matter, because the Supreme Court has 
declared that the luw passed to carry out this migratory bird 
treaty was a valid law, but that treaty may be repealed by a 
law of Congress. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, for a question. 

Mr. HERRICK. The gentlemun wants information and has 
asked for it, and I want to give him some information. I 
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would answer the gentleman by saying the bill before us is to 
take up the time of this House and is a pretense of doing some- 
thing when we are not doing anything. [Laughter.] The 
truth is this Congress has legislated upon birds, beasts, bugs, 
foreigners, and special classes, but we can not legislate for the 
farmer, the laborer, or the masses—only for the classes. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I am glad to have the indorse- 
ment of one of the leaders on that side of the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, in my short legislative career I 
have discovered that when a Member on the floor of this House 
wants to oppose a proposition for some reason or other and 
does not know exactly how to go at it he always hides behind 
the Constitution, State rights, or Federal regulation. That is 
the position of gentlemen in opposition to the bill. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee stood on the State-rights proposition, 
while the gentleman from Wyoming stood on the broader 
proposition of the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
the Constitution is really a good thing to stand behind? 

Mr. SNELL. I will agree to that, but when you gentlemen 
do not want to argue proposed legislation you get behind one 
of those propositions and forget what is in the legislation 
proposed. There are two classes of people who are opposed to 
this legislation. I have been through all the hearings before 
the Agricultural Committee and the debate in the Senate, and 
I want the Members of this House to know just who are 
opposing this bill and let them draw their own conclusions. 
One Member appearing before the Agricultural Committee 
stated that he came in the interest of the game wardens of 
seven of the Western States. He said to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee he did not want to discuss the merits of this bill, but 
wanted to refer to some resolution presented to him to be pre- 
sented to the committee, and I want you to know what those 
resolutions were. They say that they appreciate the intent of 
the legislation and they- are in full support of it; that they 
approve the purpose and aims of this bill, but they think it 
is of enough importance to have a Federal appropriation, and 
they wind up their resolution by saying, “ We are in favor of a 
direct appropriation by the Congress for the purpose of enfore- 
ing the migratory bird treaty and the establishment of public 
shooting grounds and game refuges, ete.” 

They are in favor of every provision of this bill, but instead 
of having the man who gets the benefit pay for it, they want 
the Federal Government to pay for it. There is one other class 
who is opposed to the passage of this bill and that is repre- 
sented by a statement made by another gentleman who ap- 
peared before the committee, and he simply gave to the com- 
mittee the information that his people are against any kind of 
regulation. All they want to do is that they may kill all the 
wild animal life at any time and sell it in the open market. 
Now there are the two classes which opposed this legislation. 
On the other hand, we are presenting you a clean-cut, practical, 
conservation measure, one that has the unainmous support of 
95 per cent of the people of the United States and the game 
wardens, who say that they who oppose this proposition do not 
represent one-fortieth of the entire population of the United 
States; all the other game conservation commissions in the 
United States are unanimously in favor of this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. It will provide protection for all time to come 
and a generous supply of wild-animal life, and it is a measure 
that is entitled to the careful, conservative consideration of the 
membership of this House. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I was anxious to know how 
the gentleman reached the conclusion that nearly 95 per cent of 
the people of the United States were in favor of the bill. I 
would like for the gentleman to tell us how he arrives at that 
estimate. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, I figured up the popula- 
tion of the various States represented by the game wardens 
who were opposed to it. That is how I got that conclusion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. You got that from the game 
wardens, but not the people. 

Mr. SNELL. From the number of people given in the last 
census, which these game wardens say they represent, and 
they are not one-fortieth of the population of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 

lution. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 

“ayes” appeared to have it. i 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. A division, Mr. Speaker. 
Tennessee 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 


division. 


demands a 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 73. 
Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks for 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of the resolution 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea.” 


posed will answer “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 117, 


not voting 156, as follows: 
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Brooks, III. 
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YEAS—153. 
Fish Lee, N. T. 
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Foster Little 
Frear Longworth 
Freeman McCormick 
Freneh McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Frothingham ¢cPherson 
Fuller MacLafferty 
Funk Madden 
Gahn Magee 
Gifford Maloney 
Glynn 2) 
Gorman Merritt 
Graham, III. Miller 
Graham, Pa. Mondell 
Green, Iowa Moore, III 
Griest Moore, Ohio 
Hadley Moores, Ind, 
rdy, Colo. Morgan 
Haugen Mott 
Henry Nelson, Me. 
Hickey Nelson, J. M. 
Hicks Newton, Minn, 
Hoch Newton, Mo. 
Hukriede Norton 
Humphrey, Nebr. Ogden 
Treland Olpp 
James Paige 
Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. J. 
Kete Parker, N. Y. 
Kincheloe Patterson, Mo. 
Kissel Patterson, N. J. 
Kline, Pa. Perlman 
Knutson Petersen 
Kraus Porter 
Lampert Purnell 
Langley eece 
Larson, Minn. Reed, W. Va. 
Lea, Calif. es 
s NAYS—117. 
Dupré Leatherwood 
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avrot Logan 
Fields London 
Fisher Lowrey 
Fulmer Lyon 
Garrett, Tenn. Duffle 
McKenzie 
Goldsborough Mesw 
Greene, Vt. MacGregor 
Hammer Mansfield 
Hawl Martin 
Herrie Michener 
Hersey Montague 
m oore, Va. 
Hooker O'Connor 
Huddleston Oldfield 
peth ou 
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Humphreys, Miss. Radcliffe 
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Johnson, Miss. Rankin 
Jones, Tex. Rayburn 
unz Rouse 
Lanham Rucker 
Lankford Sabath 
Larsen, Ga. Sanders, Tex. 
yton Sandlin 
Lazaro Sears 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Raker 


NOT VOTING—156. 


Brown, Tenn. 
Buchanan 
Burke 


Chandler, N. Y. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 
Cockran 

Codd 


Cole. Ohio 


Ricketts 
R 


Rosenbloom 
Sanders, Ind. 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schall 


Williamson 
Winslow 
Woodruff 
Young 


War ny — 
Williams, Tex. 
W. 


Those op- 


Hardy, Tex. Kleezka Overstreet Stephens 
Hawes Kline, N. T. Park, Ga. tiness 
ayden Knight Parks, Ark. Stoll 
Hays ar nl Strong, Pa. 
— gabe der Perkins Sullivan 
ogan wrence ngey Sweet 
Huck Lehlbach Rainey, Ala. Tague 
Husted Lineberger Ransley Taylor, Ark. 
Hutchinson Luce Reber Taylor, Colo. 
Jacoway Luhring Reed, N. Y, Taylor, N. J. 
Jefferis, Nebr,  MeArthur Riddick Ten Eyek 
Johnson, S. Dak. MeClintie Riordan Thomas 
Johnson, Wash, MeFadden Robsion Thorpe 
Jones, Pa. McLaughlin, Mich. Rodenberg Tilson 
ahn MeLaughlin, Pa, Rogers Treadway 
Kearns Mead Rose Volk 
Keller Michaelson Rossdale Walters 
Kelley, Mich. Mills Ryan Watson 
endali Morin Scott, Mich. Webster 
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urphy elton 
. DAG et A. P. oon 1 nod; Ind. 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Mr. Cole of Ohio (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Stephens (for) with Mr. McClintie (against). 

Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Paul (against). 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts (for) with Mr. Park of Georgia 
(against). 

Until further notice: } 

Mr. Darrow with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Michaelson: with Mr. Tague, 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr, Bacharach with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Begg with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Gernerd with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Barbour with Mr. Parks of Arkansas, 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Webster with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Fess with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Hayden. 

Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Raker. 

Mr. McArthur with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Driver. 

Mr, Beedy with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening, 
and did he fail to hear his name? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I heard my name called, but not in time 
to vote. 

The SPEAKER. The point is whether the gentleman was 
listening and did not hear his name. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I heard my name called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I did not know it was that kind of a call. 
I supposed it was a no quorum call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
S. 1452 be taken up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that S. 1452, which the Clerk will report by title, be 
taken up for consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 1452) providing for 
establishing shooting grounds for the public, for establishing 
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game refuges and breeding grounds, for protecting migratory 
birds, and requiring a Federal license to hunt them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair presumes the gentleman means 
to ask that this bill take the place of the House bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 5823, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5823) providing for establishing shoot- 
ing grounds for the public, for establishing game refuges and 
breeding grounds, for protecting migratory birds, and requiring 
a Federal license to hunt them, with Mr. Cramton in the chair. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] such time as he may desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] is recognized for such time as he desires, not to ex- 
ceed 30 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of 
this bill. I think there never was a measure before this House 
which was so positively and emphatically in the best interests 
of the whole people of this country as this bill is. [Applause.] 
This is distinctly not in the interest of the gunning clubs or of 
the few men who own the rich hunting preserves of this country. 
It is a bill which will some time put the common people of this 
country on an equality with the men who in the State of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] own every valuable 
shooting right in the State, so that the poor man of his State 
has no chance to kill a duck if he wants to. The gentleman's 
remarks were in the interest of the preservation of those rights 
to the rich and those who could afford them. This bill will 
give some opportunity to the poor man to get a chance to shoot a 
duck if he has that inclination, but above all and beyond that 
the object of the bill is for the conservation and preseryation 
of the wild fowl of the country. 

Mr. McKENZIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MeKENZEZIE. In the State of Illinois we have a game 
license law. Every man who wishes to hunt must take out a 
license, We have many farmers in Illinois living a few miles 
from the Mississippi River. Occasionally in the fall of the year 
after their summer's work is ended they want to take a day or 
two off and go down to the river to shoot ducks. Does this 
bill provide that those men will be required to go to the post 
office and take out a Federal license before they can shoot a wild 
duck on the Mississippi River? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; they will be required to pay the tre- 
mendous sum of $1 for a Federal permit; and I have never yet 
seen a farmer’s boy who loves to shoot ducks who would not 
gladly pay that dollar if he could be assured of the opportunity 
to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think he ought to ask 
the membership of the House to vote for a proposition concern- 
ing the merits of which he has not yet convinced his own floor 
leader? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will make a statement in regard to that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am interested in commercial fishing in 
the Lake Erie district. I should like to ask the gentleman 
whether this bill will be amended so as to protect the interests 
of the commercial fishermen? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wish to say a few words about that. I 
want to say to the House right now that it is evident that some 
strong interest is fighting this bill. The interest that has gone 
to the greatest length to oppose this bill is the commercial fish- 
ing organizations of the country; and yielding to that great 
power, which has shown its foree on the floor of this House to- 
day, I have agreed to strike out of the bill any reference to 
fish, so that the commercial fishing interests can rest assured 
that they will not be interfered with on any waters which are 
set aside as game refuges under the provisions of this bill. 


1 CHALMERS. I have not been fighting the gentleman's 
1. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I know that, but others have. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I should like to ask the gentleman a 
question to see if he can satisfy me on this point: Does a 
public shooting ground in any way tend to preserve game? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It does. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why? 

Mr. ANTHONY. A public shooting ground is not the primary 
purpose of the bill. The primary purpose of the bill is to set 
aside areas of ground, principally swamp and waste lands 
which are used as feeding and breeding grounds for the migra- 
tory birds, and incidentally to give the whole mass of the peo- 
ple—the poor man, the one-gallus hunter, as you call him— 
an opportunity to shoot on these public shooting grounds dur- 
ing the open season. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, 
be located? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They will be scattered all over the coun- 
try. The principal class of land that would be used for such 
purposes would be land in swamp are&s. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman realize that very 
few people live in those areas? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And the people who may hunt upon pub- 
lic grounds will have to come from very long distances? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That requires a great deal of money 
and therefore the poor people will be unable to hunt on these 
grounds. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to ask the gentleman if a bill 
providing game refuges but not permitting any game to be 
shot on these refuges would not better preserve the game? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the intention that certain of these 
game areas will be set aside as sanctuaries upon which at no 
time in the year will a shot be fired. 

Mr. HILL. None at all? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The situation is this: When a duck stacts 
from Canada on its southern migration it is bombarded from 
every pond and swamp from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Unless there is some protection afforded, some 
areas for the birds where they are protected from the hunter, 
and a few areas where they will be protected for all seasons 
of the year, the birds must go out of existence. With the 
rapid drainage of marsh lands, the wild duck will soon have 
no natural place to live in this country. 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman explain one section of 
the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 

Mr. HERRICK. 
now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HERRICK. Here on page 6, section 10, it says “the 
Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to purchase or 
rent in the name of the United States such areas as have been 
approved for purchase or rental by the commission,” and so 
forth. Out of what fund are these areas to be purchased or 
rented, and where is the appropriation for the purpose? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Outside of the initial appropriation of 
$50,000, there is no money taken out of the Treasury. Under 
the licensing provision it is expected thaf there will be about a 
million dollars a year derived. 

Mr. HERRICK. “Expected,” but not certain. 

Mr. ANTHONY. And 45 per cent can be used for the pur- 
chase or lease of these areas, 

Mr. HERRICK. If that is the case, why appropriate the 
initial $50,000? Why not enact a law and depend upon the re- 
turns to put it into operation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will require $50,000 to put the law into 
operation. Now, I would like the House to notice that there 
are some material considerations for this bill aside from the 
philanthropic one of conserving wild life. The House ought to 
realize the great commercial value of the migratory fowl in 
this country. I was amazed myself at the hearings before the 
Agricultural Committee when the game warden of Minnesota 
said that under the law of his State a hunter who takes out a 
shooting license each year has to report the number of game 
birds he has shot the previous year. He said the record would 


Where will these public shooting grounds 


I will yield a little later. 
I would rather the gentleman would yield 


show that last year over 2,000,000 ducks and geese were legally 
killed during the open season in Minnesota. He placed a value 
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of $1 a head on these ducks and geese. I think that is a little 
high, but that means in the State of Minnesota alone there was 
legally killed over $2,000,000 worth of migratory wild fowl, mak- 
ing a total value in the entire country of birds killed legally of 
easily thirty or forty million dollars each year. So the House 
will realize that we are conserving a most valuable food supply 
when it enacts a provision to augment and care for our migra- 
tory birds. 

When we enacted the law of 1918 supplementing the treaty 
with Canada we provided for no shooting of wild fowl in the 
spring. Since that went into effect the supply of ducks and 
geese have increased 100 per cent. 

That is apparent to any man who goes out into the open and 
shoots. The trouble is that the average man if he wants to 
shoot wild fowl has no opportuntiy to do it. In my State 
and practically every State, if there is good duck-shooting 
ground, there is some gun club or some rich man, able to 
afford it, who has bought or leased it, and the average man is 
prevented from exercising that right. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. How does this bill prevent that evil? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because under the game refuges that will 
be created the average man on the payment of a dollar license 
will be permitted to hunt there in the open season. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. But they have that right now in every 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Eventually under present conditions the 
rich men will possess all the valuable shooting grounds. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And I understand they want this bill 
enacted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Many of them want it because, undoubt- 
edly, they desire to conserve the migratory birds. 

Mr. DEAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DEAL. If it be a fact that the migratory birds have 
increased since the treaty has been agreed upon, why should 
not we go along under the law that we have now? Why do 
we want any additional law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because if we do not enact the law it is 
practically certain, with our continued increase in population 
and drainage of swamp lands, that the supply of wild fowl 
will be exhausted. 

Mr. DEAL. But the gentleman says that they have been 
increasing since the treaty. 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘They are, but with the increase of popula- 
tion and people who are shooting them the probability is that 
they will be wiped out. Canada has already taken the step 
that we propose to take in fulfillment of the treaty. She has 
created game refuges in Canada. She charges a small license 
fee to hunt, and it has been working perfectly in Canada, and 
I think the increase in the migratory birds is largely due to 
that fact. I think the increase in the number of birds in this 
country is largely due to the steps taken by Canada in relation 
to breeding grounds for wild fowls. Let me say that the 
natural breeding ground for these birds would be in any place 
north of this parallel of latitude, but since the birds have been 
so much persecuted and shot at in the last 20 or 30 years very 
few of them breed in the United States any more. But, under 
a law like this, the birds will naturally return and propagate 
in this country. 

Mr. DEAL. And is it not a fact that the increase in these 
migratory birds has been such that there has been some sug- 
gestion already that the law shall be suspended for one or two 
years in order that they might reduce the number? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ihave never heard that statement. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. There is such record in the 
hearings of our committee. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would like to know the 
status of the individual hunter in the neighborhood of private 
game preserves. Here is an area of leased land, for instance, 
taken by half a dozen men. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The individual hunter is absolutely pro- 
hibited. I know in my own locality as a boy I used to hunt on 
a small lake across the river in Missouri. That lake is now 
owned, half of it by hunters from Kansas City and the other 
half by others, and the ordinary man can not hunt ducks for 
miles in that vicinity, unless he goes on the Missouri River. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Could he under this law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There might be areas provided where he 
could. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would not want to pass 
legislation, I take it, that would cause these game birds to cease 
to be wild. It is the fact that they are shot at from Canada to 
Mexico that causes them to be wild and teaches them how to 
take care of themselves. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. Mr. Chairman, I was rather 
surprised at the attitude of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
MoNDELL] on this measure. I think he takes the most selfish 
position on this conservation measure of any man I have heard 
speak on the subject. The gentleman from Wyoming has 
within the confines of his own State the Yellowstone Park, the 
greatest natural game preserve in the world, and from the bor- 
ders of that great domain all kinds of game overflow onto the 
lands of his State, where his people have opportunity for the 
best shooting and sport in the world. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No other State that I know of has that 
great advantage, and I am surprised that he does not want to 
give anybody else the opportunity that he now enjoys. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is not well informed. There 
is no hunting by anybody at any time within the confines of the 
Yellowstone. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I did not make that assertion. 

Mr. MONDELL. And it is true that my State, largely, I 
think I may say, by my influence, has established game pre- 
serves covering many hundred thousands of acres, and the 
other States can do the same. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Wyoming that instead of opposing further game-conservation 
measures, the great State of Wyoming ought to take steps to 
further conserve the game which the Government protects in 
Yellowstone Park, that overflow into the balance of the State, 
and where now thousands of elk are permitted to starve to 
death by the State of Wyoming every winter through lack of 
food, and these elk ought to be preserved. 

Mr. MONDELL. I am in favor of game preservation and 
have done more to further it probably than any man in this 
House, but first of all I want to preserve this Republic and 
the liberties of the people. That is the most important con- 
servation that I know of. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it proposed that the titles of these 
lands which are provided to be purchased under this bill shall 
be taken in by the Government of the United States? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is so proposed, but no land can be 
secured in any State unless it is approved by the legislature of 
the State in question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that were true, then all of the States 
would lose absolutely all control under their police regula- 
tions over those areas. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They would not. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Is that provided against in the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They would lose only such control as 
is involved in the control over migratory birds. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. Should this law be passed, what becomes of 
the license that the State issues now to the hunter? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The State still grants licenses and does as 
it pleases with the money. 

Mr. HULL. The hunter would have no protection under, that 
license. Is not that true? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know what the gentleman means 
by protection. 

Mr. HULL. Suppose a boy has a license from the State of 
Towa and goes out and shoots a blackbird; then some Federal 
inspector or marshal arrests that boy and he is taken in before 
some judge. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Absolutely. He would have to pay a dollar 
each year for the privilege of hunting any migratory birds. 

Mr. HULL. Then he would have to have two licenses? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. To kill blackbirds. 

Mr. HULL. And has to follow all of the rules and regula- 
tions that the Secretary of Agriculture lays down? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. The national law will undoubtedly suspend 
the State law which will be in conflict with it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; the only law will be regulations in 
reference to these migratory birds. 
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Mr. LONDON. I know, but every State law or regulation 
| which will be in conflict with that 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, they have already been contravened by 
the Federal regulation, and the migratory bird is now under 
| the control of the Federal Government. That has all been de- 
cided. That is water that has gone over the dam. 

Mr. LONDON. And this is another step in that direction? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We have already taken that step, and this 
goea a little further. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

— ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. The gentleman referred to the fact that a 
| Kansas City club had bought a part of a certain lake near his 
| home, and some other club of hunters had purchased the other 
half. The gentleman alsó referred to the fact that in my own 
| State the lands which would naturally be refuges have already 
been bought. Is it contemplated under this law that the Gov- 
ernment with the power to purchase the lands can go and con- 
demn those pieces of land? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then, how are you going to get rid of that 
trouble? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The Government can secure them only by 
lease or purchase, subject to the approval of the State legisla- 
ture, but they intend to secure these grounds as refuges and 
breeding grounds and not primarily for shooting purposes, al- 
‘though shooting would be permitted on certain areas in proper 
season. 

Mr. TUCKER. Then you would not get rid of the trouble 
that now exists. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I see no frouble. 

Mr. TUCKER. And the Kansas City club would still keep the 
gentleman from hunting on that particular lake. 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I really feel that I have 
taken as much time as I should and I wilt have to reserve the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas has 11 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, there is one feature of this 
bill which is very highly important, in my judgment, and one 
in which I am heartily concerned, and that is the refuge, breed- 
ing, and resting grounds for the migratory birds. It is highly 
‘important, In my opinion, that these places of refuge be pro- 
vided; but I am opposed to the Federal license. I can not sup- 
port a proposition that will require every hunter in the land to 
take out a license. The annoying, vexing details of getting a 
license to hunt any sort of a bird would be very objectionable. 
If this bill can be amended eliminating the license feature, and 
if you will make a direct appropriation to provide these places 
of refuge, breeding, and resting grounds, then well enough, I 
‘am for it. But unless it is amended I shall have to take a 
position against the bill. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, this bill is in the 
nature of an anticlimax. During the campaign of two years 
ago or three years ago we were fed upon promises as rosy as 
‘Nebuchadnezzar’s hanging gardens. The American people were 
told that if they would just let the Republicans again take 
‘charge of the machinery of the Government everything and 
‘everybody would be prosperous. They would simply wave the 
magic legislative wand and prosperity, clad in the garments 
of happiness and with a smile on her seraphic face, would ap- 
peur in all her ribboned loveliness. The dogs would bark pros- 
perity, the breezes would blow prosperity, the birds would sing 
‘prosperity, and the bulls would bellow prosperity. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is what happened. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In fact, the whole Nation was to be 
clad in the finest and choicest of apparel, unspeakable all and 
full of glory. The American people took them at their word. 
They were placed in charge of both branches of Congress. 
After waiting about three years the mountains in labor have 
brought forth a mouse. The great Committee on Agriculture, 
which, as my friend and colleague [Mr. Tucker] says, is sup- 
posed to look after the interests of the farmer, has reported a 
pird-pasture bill. We have passed 

Mr. HERRICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have only 15 minutes, and when I 
have finished I will yield. We have passed annoying laws 
here until the American people are crying out in despair, “ For 
jheaven’s sake, Lucy, give us a rest.“ The more we pass such 
Jaws as this, the more disgusted the people will probably be. 
Just such laws are driving the American people to despair. 


Already there are hundreds of thousands of Federal employees 
and 30,000 detectives, spies, and special agents, who have been 
regulating and delving into the lives of American citizens. It 
would seem that would be enough of them, but this bill would 
add many more of those officers. Here are more officers, more 
regulations, more supervision, more Federal control, more leg- 
islative tomfoolery. What is the purpose of this bill? It is to 
reach down into the pockets of every man who shoots an occa- 
sional duck, gather in the shekels, and thus create an immense 
fund to provide ample shooting grounds for the professional 
huntsman. This is a professional huntsman’s bill, to provide 
a means whereby he may follow the birds from place to place 
and shoot to his heart's content. 

If it is desired to establish game preserves. where no shoot- 
ing whatever is allowed, well and good. Such a plan would 
furnish cities of refuge where the birds could find a haven of 
refuge from the professional huntsman’s deadly aim; and I 
would be im sympathy with that kind of a provision, and I 
shall offer an amendment when it comes to that point that wilt 
make this a game refuge bill and not a game destroying bill. 
But that is not what they want. 

If on the other hand it is desired to establish publie shooting 
grounds—and I hope the House will listen carefully. to what I 
am going to say in reference to this—if it is desired to provide 
public shooting grounds, every man and every boy who shoots 
an occasional duck should not be taxed to establish such 
grounds, but only those who shoot upon those grounds should 
be charged so much per day for every day they hunt upon 
those grounds. That would be fair, and I shall also offer an 
amendment to that effect. There is a public shooting gallery 
on Ninth Street where they use a .22 Winchester to shoot at 
targets. 

Every man in the District who shoots a .22-caliber Win- 
chester is not taxed so much per rifle to maintain that shooting 
gallery, but those who practice im that gallery are taxed so 
much per shot, enough to maintain the gallery. Likewise, if 
you are going to have publie shooting grounds, why should the 
average citizen who works for a living in Maryland or Vermont 
or Texas be taxed $1 for the purpose of establishing a public 
shooting place in some far-away section that is only accessible 
to a few local people and to the army of professional huntsmen, 
who might appropriately be termed “ the firing squad,” and who 
are the deadly enemies of the birds? Listen. The enemy of 
the birds is not the farmer or the business man who shoots 
occasionally, but the habitué, the gentleman of leisure, who 
practices until his aim is uncanny, and who when he has 
thinned out the birds in one section sighs for other worlds. to 
conguer, and consequently hies himself to other and greener 
fields, there builds his blinds and shoots and shoots away, thus 
following the seasons in their onward march to the South, and 
shoots away until the helpless birds are driven frantic with 
fear. He is the man who is fathering this bill and whose 
associations have indorsed it. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. For a question; yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Do I understand that the State loses its 
jurisdiction in limiting the amount of birds that may be killed 
on one of these public grounds? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It does in so far as it conflicts with 
this bill; every place does that conflicts with this bill. It loses 
its jurisdiction, and it certainly loses its jurisdiction on the 
grounds that are established, because they would be strictly 
under Federal control. 

If this bill passes, the farmer, when an occasional flock of 
ducks lands upon a neighboring farm, will be compelled to saddle 
old Pete, ride five or six miles to the post office, pay his dollar, 
secure his license, and when he comes back the ducks will have 
flown. He will look at the empty pond and then at his puny, 
useless license, and “cuss” the Government. 

That is exactly what will happen. 

Do you know that under section 12 of this bill any employee 
of the Department of Agriculture designated by the Secretary 
is authorized to arrest a man and haul him before the authorities 
and cause him great inconvenience? There are 20,000 of these 
employees; 20,000 who could be licensed and authorized to 
arrest a man without a warrant, and to haul him before the 
authorities, no matter where he might be going, for the non- 
payment of that little old license fee of $1. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. You will find that same provision in the 
migratory bird treaty act passed in 1905; the identical words. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, the difference is this: That is 
simply a season regulation. But here is a regulation that 
applies to every citizen of the United States, every boy or girl 
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who shoots a rifle or an air-gun at a blackbird, or a humming 
bird, or any of the hundred varieties of birds that fly over this 
country. He may be arrested by some official of the Department 
of Agriculture and hauled before the authorities. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is—— 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I decline to yield. 

8 7 CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas declines to 
yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Those are the facts. If the gentleman 
will read the bill he will see it. I decline to yield. The gentle- 
man can get time under the 5-minute rule in his own right and 
say all he wants to in regard to it. 

Moreover, this measure will add to the burdens of the already 
groaning and overburdened taxpayer, who is crying out for 
relief and not for more burdens. It is just another of those 
altogether too frequent steps toward an _ overcentralized 
National Government. It is time that this Congress learn how 
to spell economy as well as they know how to spell appro- 
priation. But no we must take just this step and just that 
step until the people are driven into regarding Uncle Sam much 
as the birds must consider the professional huntsman, who is 
continually looking for a chance to go gunning for them. 

This bill carries an additional appropriation of $50,000, and 
if you enforce it at the hands of every man the Lord only 
knows how many additional employees it would be necessary to 
put into the field to collect this dollar to build this place where 
the boy who pays his dollar in some far-away section or the 
business man who pays his dollar would never see unless he 
happens to live in the immediate locality in which the shooting 
place is established. 

Now, if the proponents are sincere in their position why do 
they not eliminate everything but the bird-refuge portion of 
this bill? Oh, they say they are for the one-gallus man. I have 
magazine after magazine here, published by the sportsmen, 
giving pictures of the one-gallus man. But no one-gallus man 
appeared before the committee, and I will wager that in all 
the propaganda that has gone out in regard to this bill no 
Congressman has received a letter from the one-gallus man. 
No. He is made the goat to establish these places for the pro- 
fessional huntsman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. If this bill is enacted, the one-gallus man 
that hunts one hour on his own premises will be required to 
pay the same tax as the other fellow who hunts on his neigh- 
bor’s land? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If he steps off his premises, he will 
have to. If he goes to a neighboring farm once a year, he 
must procure this license. On the other hand, the rich sports- 
man who goes from shooting ground to shooting ground all 
during the season pays no more; he just pays that dollar. 

Mr. FIELDS. That is not fair to the one-gallus man? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, no. That is not fair to the one- 
gallus man, but the other fellow always gets his rights. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Under the terms of this bill the man would 
have to get a license to hunt even on his own land if he did 
not happen to live on that land? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. He must live on it as a perma- 
nent residence. He can not have two tracts of land of 50 acres 
each and hunt on both of them. He will be compelled to get 
a license to hunt on his own lake if it happens to be on an 
adjoining tract. 

This goes as far as any measure that has ever been prepared 
to take away the rights of citizens and will cause annoyances 
to a degree beyond expression. [Applause.] 

Oh, where are the bounds of this never closing national 
tendency? Where ends this dream of national regulation? 
And is there no life and no intelligence that can call a halt? 
Is there to be no place where the citizen may go and feel free 
from national interference, or the States escape from its ever 
encroaching power? Should not there be a city of refuge for the 
citizen, as well as the bird, where that citizen may say here 
in this charmed spot my Government will treat me right. 
There is such a place. There is such a spot, It lies in our 
dual form of government, the foundation stones of which were 
quarried by revolutionary patriots from the hills of govern- 
mental truth. 

Our happiness will be more secure, our future will be more 
glorious, and onr prosperity less transitory if these institutions 
are maintained with their original luster. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Warp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WARD of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER] pointed to me and meant to refer to me, although 
he did so as “the gentleman from Tennessee,” when he 
spoke of the one Member of Congress who went before the 
committee and when he stated that that Member of Congress 
had said in substance he was in favor of the wholesale slaugh- 
ter and killing by the common people of migratory birds. My 
remarks before the committee were made rapidly and I left 
the city before their publication and I had no chance to read 
the proof and they were not well taken down, but neither be- 
fore the committee nor on the printed page as it now appears 
did I say any such thing or anything that can reasonably be 
distorted into any such meaning. 

On the contrary, I told him that the laws of my State pro- 
hibited hunting two days, if not three, in the week, I did not 
recall which, and that it prescribed the hours of the day, from 
the early morning until 4 or 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
that the laws regulating shooting migratory birds in North 
Carolina were rigid and positive and strong, and that I had 
stood for seven years beside the sportsmen in the courts of that 
State as a judicial officer trying to enforce the fair and reason- 
able protection of the magnificent game supply of its waters. 
I told him what I tell this committee now, that what the 
sportsman wants and the way that he proposes to operate this 
law if he can have it passed is this. I know whereof I speak 
as to the waters. Here and there in the shallow waters at whose 
bottom grow the wild celery that the duck and goose feed on 
there is an island, and that island is occupied by the profes- 
sional sportsman from the city, who lives in his home on it in 
ease, sport, and luxury. I have been there and seen his life 
and know it. He wants the Agricultural Department to avail 
itself of this bill to lay out a reservation covering an immense 
area of water that lies out surrounding his island. The pro- 
prietary rights which he now enjoys under the law of the 
State on his island will not be interfered with by this bill. 
But he is not satisfied with that. He wants the Agricultural 
Department to protect the far distant waters from which the 
bird flies to and around his blind. By the shooting in these 
birds that would probably fly and light down over and around 
his blind and fall a victim to to-morrow morning’s gun will 
either be killed or frightened away and his morning sport 
planned for to-morrow will be spoiled by this evening’s shoot- 
ing, though that shooting may be far away. Here is an illus- 
tration of how they feel and act in these matters. Down on 
Currituck Sound in North Carolina there started from the 
shores of the highlands two years ago late in the afternoon 
two boys, about 15 and 17 years of age, in a little boat, to go 
out and find themselves a duck or goose, not intending to invade 
the proprietary rights or the possession of any clubman, but to 
go out and shoot where the sound of the gun would drive and 
frighten away the ducks and the geese. The clubman’s guards- 
man, of whom he keeps several, were surveying the waters 
with their far-reaching glasses from a tower built for the pur- 
pose and saw the boys as they were drifting far away to the 
distant waters where the clubman did not want any shooting. 

They took a fast boat and high-powered rifles and went out in 
that direction and getting in safe range commenced to bombard 
the boys until they had killed one of them and left only his com- 
panion 15 years old to tell the story. Now, what this sports- 
man and his fellows want to do is to make his guardsmen Fed- 
eral marshals. He wants them appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to stay there as officers, and when a boy goes out 
meddling with the birds that he hopes to kill next morning they 
will take him without a warrant and carry him across three 
counties to a Federal commissioner ; and with a crowded Federal 
court docket the sportsman will drag him to court four or five 
times and avail himself of the protection of the law by carrying 
that boy from court to court until his going is worse than his 
conviction would have been in the first court. I know, Mr. 
Chairman, that this bill is the last word of the sportsman and 
that if passed it completes his reign of triumph and of empire. In 
order to complete his protection and his reign of triumph and of 
empire he asks this Congress to pass for him a bill under which 
a boy can be carried by his guardsman across two or three 
counties to find a Federal commissioner to bind him over to 
court, and there be tried for the trifling, picayunish charge as 
provided in this bill of disturbing a fish in these waters. [Ap- 
plause.] Yes; disturbing a fish, or getting wrongfully, as he 
may insist, into possession of a single bird egg. If that boy 
has one single bird egg found in his possession, this bill requires 
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the Federal judge to sit on the bench and issue a judicial decree 
determining the title to that particular egg. What an imposing, 
stupendous, and inspiring spectacle to contemplate! A Federal 
judge sitting with district attorneys around about him while the 
public look on in amazement and wonder determining the ques- 
tion of the title to a bird egg, between the boy who found it in 
‘the waters of a marsh and the Agricultural Department of the 
‘United States. God Almighty save the mask! Is not that a big 
‘and glorious and great Government service and function to con- 
‘template? That is what you have in this bill in section 13. If 
a boy disturbs a fish, put him in jail for six months or fine him 
$500. Look at section 13, gentlemen, and see it for yourselves. 

If he is found in possession of one bird egg, see if the judge 
does not have to take that egg and determine whether he must 
‘ship it to Washington er give it back to the boy under this 
bill. Yet there is no contention made bere that game birds 
‘are being ruthlessly exterminated, rather is it admitted that 
‘they are increasing under the protection that North Carolina 
‘and the other States are giving their waters. We have in 
my district, compared to its size, although it is small, the 
‘best hunting waters for the canvas-back duck and the goose 
and swan that there is on the face of the globe. The birds 
are protected and the people respect that State protection, 
but they do not want Federal marshals vested with the fearful 
powers provided in this bill. [{Applause.] 

In the name of personal rights vouchsafed to the citizenshiv 
of the country by an inheritance which they have cherished 
as the blessing of God and of a good government; in the 
name of every principle of States’ rights and the blessings 
‘of local government, I protest against the multiplication of 
Federal marshals, of Federal courts, of statutory crimes, and 
increasing penalties and new jails for their enforcement. We 
have already too much Federal criminal law. ‘The people are 
already wearied to exhaustion with being circumscribed in 
the ordinary conduct of common life, nagged and pricked by 
Federal officers, and dragged to courts for the things their 
fathers did without restraint, let, or hindrance. Such laws 
and policies do not make patriots. How impossible it is, 
then, to annoy the people of the country and increase their 
love of the Government only one grain of common seuse will 
answer. Among all those laws of this character I denounce 
this bill as the crowning infamy of them all. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield four minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have heard this same argument that has been 
used against this bill offered in the legislature of my State 
and at ether places when game-protection bills were being con- 
sidered. The argument that is used here against the freedom 
‘of hunting and all that sort of thing is the argument that has 
been used against every game law that has ever been passed, 
J suppose, in the United States. It is either a question of 

ssing some such measure as this or in a little while having no 

unting at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I have not the time to yield 
in four minutes. If you want to preserve the migratory birds 
5 must have some sort of game refuges. My country, out in 

llinois along the Mississippi River, was once the best duck- 
hunting ground in the United States; it is the main highway of 
the flight of ducks from north to south. Now they go through 
like an express train. There is nothing there for them to stop 
to feed on. All the land has been drained out along that 
‘country until there runs just the Mississippi River, running 
straight through the country from the north to the Gulf, and 
a duck that starts from the north goes on through to the 
south and never stops any place along the route. 

Unless there are bird refuges established at the north end 
and the seuth end where the ducks can propagate and rest and 
build up their race and resting places along the way, there is 
no future for migratory birds. In my judgment some such 
methods as this must be adopted. It has been argued here 
that the man who wants to go out and kill a duck on his neigh- 
bor’s farm will have to pay a dollar in order to do it. Does he 
not have to do so now? ‘There are few States in the United 
States that de not require such a license. I am taking my own 
‘State as an example of the fact that if I go outside of my own 
farm and onto some neighbor's farm to kill a duck I must buy 
a State license. I am interested in preserving the game of 
this country for the future. I am interested in hunting. If 
a O M IE eee ee ee 
interested in hunting, what is it to him 
to ap pay an additional dollar to the United States if he knows 
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There is one thing more to which I want to call attention, 
and that is the migratory insectivorous birds that have not 
been touched upon in this debate. ‘There is nothing in the world 
more valuable to the farmer or to the interests of agriculture 
than the migratory insectivorous birds that go back and forth 
through the country, flying 2,000 and 2,500 miles from one side 
of the country to the other. The refuges for those birds are 
rapidly being cut down and destroyed. In my country where 
farming is becoming intensive, where there used to be hedge 
rows and patches of brush on every farmer’s land, they are 
disappearing to-day until these birds in their annual migra- 
tion across the country have no refuges in which to stop. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am very sorry, but I have de- 
clined to yield to anybody because of my limited time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is very essential that we have 
something of this kind, and I can see no reason on earth for the 
opposition that has been made to this bill, or for the claim 
that it takes away from the States some rights which they now 
have. 

The same arguments were made by me on the floor when the 
original migratory bird bill passed. I joined the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Moxpztu] in opposing that bill, thinking 
at that time that the State had the ownership and entire con- 
trol of any game within its borders. But I afterwards heard 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, delivered by Justice Holmes, 
in which he elucidated the doctrine that the United States 
had a right as a national policy to preserve the migratory birds 
that went through the country, on agricultural grounds, if . 
upon no other. I am following that conclusion. If it is correct, 
and I have no doubt it is, it follows, as a matter of corollary, 
that we have a right to establish these refuges where they may 
rest or they will rapidly disappear. If you do not do something 
of this kind the man or boy who wants to hunt migratory birds 
will soon have no place to hunt. I would like to have yeu 
tell me where a man may hunt to-day without the permission 
or a license from some one. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Deal. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, some of my colleagues realize the 
reluctance I have in appearing before the House to discuss any 
question. But the effect of this legislation, in my opinion, is so 
far-reaching that I feel it my duty to raise my voice in protest 
to its being enacted into law. In my district we have a feeding 
ground which is perhaps one of the best, if not the most valu- 
able, in all the world. The marshes adjacent to these waters 
have been taken up by men of means, so that there is abso- 
lutely no hunting ground that can be had for the people of that 
district. This body of water is 8 miles wide and about 40 
miles in length. The owners of the land, the marshes adjacent 
thereto, have been seeking for years at the hands of the General 
Assembly of Virginia to prohibit other persons, the native cit- 
izens of Virginia, from hunting even in the waters of that bay, 
contending that it is not navigable water, and therefore their 
rights in the marshes extend to the middle of the bay. Wild 
celery, rice, and spiral grass grow in abundance, and a high 
class of migratory birds repair to that body of water by the 
hundreds of thousands and, perhaps, millions to feed. At cer- 
tain seasons under our State laws our citizens may go out on 
this body of water and hunt. Now it is the purpose of special 
interests to prevent the natives from hunting in those waters. 
I want to give you the names of some of the individuals and 
clubs who own these hunting grounds: 

The American Tobacco Co. You ean not buy a share of stock 
in that club for love or money. Former Senator Penrose and 
his brother, Doctor Penrose, are interested in a club. Mr. Van 
Ransellear and John ©. O'Connor; William E. Gary is an 
owner of a private club, and also Mr. George D. Vanbright. 
The Ragged Island Club is owned by local people, controlled by 
persons principally in my own city. Sandy Cove was a club of 
which President Cleveland was a member as long as he lived. 
These clubs and these lands have been in the possession of these 
men for years and years. Mr. George Gould owns one of the 
elubs, and also Mr. Stillman, of New York, Tom Dickson, and 
others of that type of men. 

These men are those who are seeking to override State laws 
because they have been unable in the State of Virginia to secure 
legislation that would prevent our citizens from hunting on this 
body of water. They have even sought to prevent the retrieving 


of crippled birds with motor boats. They are now seeking, 
7 this bill, to place control of these and other waters under 

the regulation of the Department of Agriculture, feeling that 
they may then succeed in doing that which they have failed 
to do all these years through the State legislature. 
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Under the provisions of this bill I could not, on land owned 
or leased, hunt until I had secured a Federal license. I could 
not, in company with my neighbor, enter upon and hunt wherein 
I would go upon his lands or he upon my lands until we had 
secured a Federal license. This, it seems to me, is the grossest 
kind of an invasion of the rights of American citizens. I do not 
object to those who own lands for hunting purposes on the 
marshes of Back Bay enjoying the exclusive use of those lands, 
but I do object to a law that is evidently being enacted in the 
interest and at the instance of these people that will require 
me to secure a Federal license to hunt on my own lands. 

But after all this is not my real objection to the bill. I con- 
tend that it is an invasion of the rights of the States and the 
people by the Federal Government. I know that some of my 
lawyer colleagues will say that if I were a lawyer and knew 
the law I would know that this measure has been made con- 
stitutional by a decision of the Supreme Court declaring this 
law within the rights of the Federal Government on the ground 
that migratory birds would come under the head of interstate 


commerce and therefore under the control of Congress. It 


may be contended further than the Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent of the United States the right, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties with foreign countries. 
That having made a treaty the Federal Government would be in 
honor bound required to enact legislation for the enforcement of 
the treaty rights. If we will refer to the treaty, however, we wlli 
find that article 8 provides the high contracting powers agree 
themselves to take, or propose to their respective appropriate 
lawmaking bodies, the necessary measures for insuring the 
execution of the present convention. What are the appropriate 
lawmaking bodies, if not the legislatures of the States of the 
Union, to whom these powers lawfully belong? I do not under- 
stand that there he: been any amendment to the Constitution 
granting such powers to the Federal Government. Not being 
a lawyer, when I read the Constitution, which is written in ex- 
tremely simple and plain language, I find nowhere in that 
solemn contract between the States, representing the people as 
parties of the first part and the Federal Government as party 
of the second part, has there been delegated to the Federal 
Government the right to control the question of hunting and 
the acquiring of food by citizens within the State. Then I 
find that the States are not denied the right to control these 
privileges, and, therefore, under the tenth amendment these 
rights are reserved to the people themselves. . 

If Congress insists upon overriding the plain mandates of the 
Constitution and assuming powers which have not been dele- 
gated to it, we will soon find that those liberties, of which we 
have boasted for all these years, will be a thing of the past, and 
the peaceful revolution must inevitably lead to a bloody revo- 
lution. For not in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race do we 
find that the masses of the people have ever submitted to the 
arbitrary control of rights which should be enjoyed by the 
people free of interference from a tyrannical and autocratic 
government. The police powers of a State, excepting where 
otherwise provided by modern amendments to the Constitution, 
are still under the law exclusively within the control of the 
States. But what does this bill propose? In the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture testimony was given to the 
effect that there are 1,000,000 persons in this country who 
would pay a license tax of $1 to hunt. This would mean a 
revenue of $1,000,000 per year, 45 per cent, or $450,000, of which 
is to be used for the purchase of game refuges. I do not know 
as to the value of lands in the Middle and Western States, but 
I do know that the lands and marshes that are frequented by 
the high-class migratory birds, which feed upon vegetable mat- 
ter exclusively, can not be purchased in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Georgia except at a very high price, 
even though they can be found at all. I would say that these 
lands are worth $200 per acre. 

Therefore, within our belt, assuming that the $450,000 could 
be spent in any one section of the country, and that section 
should be in the States named, the $450,000 would purchase 
2.250 acres of lands. Ten per cent of the remainder would prob- 
ably be used for administrative purposes, leaving 45 per cent, 
or $450,000, for the employment of wardens to patrol these lands 
and prevent poachers thereon during the hunting season. As- 
suming that $500 would be required for each warden for patrol- 
ling such refuges, say for three months during the year, the 
$450,000 would employ 900 men as special police, agents, de- 
tectives, or spies to dog and bedevil the footsteps of American 
citizens, and this annual increase would soon result in an army 
of untold proportions. It has been said that 25 years ago there 
were less than 200 detectives and spies in the employ of the 
Federal Goyernment. To-day there are perhaps 30,000, and if 
we continue to enact laws that trespass upon the rights of the 


people, laws to which the people are opposed and unwilling to 
obey, we will be swamped with an enormous army to destroy 
the peace, happiness, and the comfort of the American people. 

We find also a provision in this bill that no person shall take, 
hunt, pursue, shoot, capture, trap, snare, kill, disturb, or at- 
tempt to take, hunt, pursue, shoot, capture, trap, snare, kill, or 
disturb any fish, wild animal, or wild bird, or collect, destroy, or 
disturb any nest or egg of any such bird on any land, water, or 
land and water of the United States which has been or may 
hereafter be set apart as a public shooting ground or bird or 
game refuge under this act. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right under the decision of the Supreme Court 
to control the hunting with respect to migratory birds, we fail 
to understand how any gentleman having subscribed to an 
oath that he will support, maintain, and uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States can knowingly undertake control as 
to fish that swim in the waters, or animals and birds that live 
exclusively within the State, and this is what the bill in 
question proposes to do upon such refuges. Of what value 
can these things be unless they are to be enjoyed by the 
people as a whole? But it would be better far that every 
migratory bird and all the beasts that roam the forest should 
be destroyed absolutely and this source of food eliminated 
from public use than that the liberty of the American people 
should be subjected to the autocratic control of a bureaucratic 
Government. 

[Mr. Dear had leave to extend his remarks in the Recorp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Granam of Illitfois and Mr. Jones of Texas had leave 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand this bill 
to be what some of its opponents charge it means. I am a 
State-rights Democrat. I have stood for that principle in 
government and for the principle of local control wherever 
possible. The United States and Canada entered into a treaty 
agreement for the protection of migratory birds. This bill 
does not extend the jurisdiction of the United States over 
these birds where the law does not cover them now. In 
shooting migratory birds there is no extension of Federal au- 
thority under this bill. I can not understand the opposition, 
for in my opinion the bill simply does this. -A man who shoots 
a migratory bird must derive some pleasure or some satis- 
faction out of the sport and he is to be charged $1 for that 
privilege, and that dollar is to be used in setting aside certain 
spaces of land, certain asylums, if you please, for the safety of 
these birds that pass from north to south. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I can not yield. entlemen have referred to 
the game preserves used by rich men as depriving the poor 
man of his old-time privilege of shooting. 

Nobody suffers more from this than I do, but this law has no 
effect upon these preserves. One gentleman talked about these 
preserves and the protection of the game and of a man being 
brought before a Federal judge to be examined upon the ques- 
tion of shooting a bird. My understanding is that that refers 
only to the land set off and designated as an inclosure for the 
preservation of migratory birds. 

I am getting to be an older man; I have had my fun in shoot- 
ing. I think this—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to make it plain 
that my opposition to this legislation is because it is an ex- 
traordinary extension of Federal police power without any 
sound reason or excuse for such extension. It is the greatest 
extension of Federal police power proposed since the beginning 
of our Government, save that under the Volstead Act. That 
extension was made after the people had declared in favor of 
such legislation by the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which clearly authorized it in the hope of bringing 
about a great moral reform. This proposed extension of police 
power is excused under a divided decision of the Supreme 
Court under the claim or in the hope of increasing the number 
of the peedees, the coots, the flickers, the cranes, and gulls 
throughout the land. That is, let us assume, a worthy purpose, 
but it is not necessary to reduce the States of the Union to the 
condition of provinces or compel citizens to go before Federal 
courts to answer accusations of a trifling nature in order to 
preserve the bird life in America, and if it were necessary, the 
right of the citizen in his community, the right of the States 
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under the Constitution, the liberties of the people, free from 
the surveillance and espionage of Federal agents, in connection 
with acts and practices no more harmful than the possible 
destruction of a bird nest or the killing of the most unim- 
portant feathered creature, is infinitely more important than 
even the increase of the number of migratory birds. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Under this bill everyone who proposed or intended to use or 
discharge a shotgun must secure a Federal gun license, for 
who would dare venture afield hunting for any bird when 
reminded that, according to the treaty, the following are spe- 
cifically named as migratory birds, to wit: 


The high contracting wers declare that the migratory birds in- 
cluded in the terms of this convention shall be as follows: 

1. gratory game birds: 

(a) Anatidae or waterfowl, including brant, wild ducks, geese, and 


swans. 

(b) Gruidae or cranes, including little brown, sandhill, and whooping 
cranes. 
c) Rallidae or rails, including coots, gallinules, and sora and other 


d) Limicolae or shorebirds, including ayocets, curlew, dowitchers, 
godwits, knots, oyster catchers, phalaropes, plovers, sandpipers, snipe, 
. stilts, surf birds, turnstones, willet, wood , and yellowlegs. 

fe, Columbidae or pigeons, including doves and d pigeons. 

. Migratory insectivorous birds: Bobolinks, catbirds, chickadees, 
euckoos, flickers, flycatchers, grosbeaks, humming birds, kinglets, mar- 
tins, meadow larks, nighthawks or bull bats, nuthatches, orioles, 
robins, shrikes, swallows, swifts, tanagers, titmice, thrushes, vireos, 
warblers, waxwings, whippoorwills, woodpeckers, and wrens, and all 
other perching birds which feed entirely or chiefly on insects. 

ther m 33 nongame birds: Auks, auklets, bitterns, fulmars, 
gannets, grebes, guillemots, gulls, herons, jaegers, loons, murres, petrels, 
puffins, shearwaters, and terns. 

Under this bill not only must a Federal license be taken out 
but, with or without a license, any citizen becomes liable to 
prosecution by Federal courts for any hunting or taking of not 
only these birds but fish as well, contrary to any rule or regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture. Not content to cen- 
tralize authority over fishing and hunting, the framers of this 
legislation carry to the limit the principle of government by 
departmental regulations,” and we are expected to accept all 
this after one hour of debate. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, one would 
gather from the remarks of the gentleman from Wyoming 


{Mr. MonpeLL] that this is some new idea that has sprung full, 


blown from the brain of some worshiper of centralized gov- 
ernment. Instead of that it is the natural result of action 
already taken in the States. This is no new idea to cause such 
horror as is here expressed; it comes from the States that have 
best fulfilled their obligations as States. I hold it fundamental 
that the State has the right to deal with questions wholly State 
in character, and the Nation has the same authority with ref- 
erence to national questions. 

The State of Pennsylvania is the originator of this idea of 
game sanctuaries and public shooting grounds. In 1906 that 
State established the first one in this country, and it was due 
to exactly the situation pointed out by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. DEAL]. Rich men were buying certain tracts of 
land and reserving them for their exclusive hunting. The 
result of it was that a man without entrée could not have the 
epportunity of hunting game. Then the State undertook to 
establish preserves. We have in Pennsylvania 32 of these sanc- 
tuaries, established at a cost of some millions of dollars. In 
1921 we spent in Pennsylvania $665,351.91 for dealing with the 
game of the State as a plan for Pennsylvania welfare. We 
have there a system which has gone very far in beneficial 
results. In 1906 the deer were almost extinct, and at that time 
there were men who protested against any restrictions upon 
hunting the few which were left. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I can not yield. 

That was the situation in 1906, but in 1922 there were 6,000 
bucks shot by hunters in Pennsylvania, having a value for veni- 
son alone of $480,000—6 per cent on a capital of $8,000,000, 
which is the value of deer in Pennsylvania to-day. That: has 
been brought about by the establishment of refuges and protec- 
tion of game. 

Mr. MONDELL. The State of Pennsylvania has done 80 
very well in animal and bird preservation, why not leave the 
matter with the State? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That is exactly what I am 
saying. Pennsylvania has done everything a State can do, and 
now she wants the Federal Government to do what can only 
be done by national authority. She wants assistance from 
the National Government in dealing with migratory birds, 
which regularly cross State lines, and which can not be han- 
dled as are deer and bears and other game in Pennsylvania. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
interrupt. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to finish my statement 
and say that Pennsylvania has shown what can be done by 
the use of game refuges and sanctuaries. In one place 50 
miles from Pittsburgh, where there was little game known 
some 20 years ago, last year 5,000 hunters, including many 
workers from the mills and mines of the Pittsburgh district, 
used the public shooting grounds and killed some 60 buck deer 
besides a great many other game animals. More than 450,000 
persons take out hunting licenses each year in the Keystone 
State. The State has done its part, and it comes to the Gov- 
ernment and says, Do your part.” It is not a question of 
extending national authority; it is a question of the Nation 
dealing with the question that is beyond State power. 

There is one other point in this bill to which I would direct 
attention. Of course, the postmaster is the proper official to 
handle these licenses, as he is the agent of the United States, 
but there is no provision in the bill for any compensation for the 
additional work involved. 

There should be an amendment to provide that at least 10 
per cent of the moneys collected by the postmaster shall go to 
the postmaster for compensation. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I refuse to yield. The fourth- 
class postmasters will be doing a great deal of this work. They 
are now getting such meager compensation as to almost make 
it impossible to hold the postmasters of that class, There 
should be a provision giving the postmaster 10 per cent at 
least of the amount paid in for licenses, and a further provision 
that that much be taken out of the money covered into the 
General Treasury. With that addition this bill will aid in the 
conservation of wild life, in the conservation of wealth, which, 
with proper care, means a continuous possession, and it will 
not be any undue interference with the rights of the States. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. All time is exhausted, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment under the five-minute rule. . 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will change it to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Will the bill as originally drafted be read 
and all the substitution considered as one amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has before it the bill H. R. 
5823, and will consider it by sections. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall be known by the short title of 
the “ Federal public shooting ground and bird refuge act.” 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas, a member of 
the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
words “ public shooting ground and.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, practically every man 
who has spoken in behalf of this bill has confined himself 
almost exclusively to the proposition of providing a bird sanc- 
tuary where birds will be protected. I have offered an amend- 
ment to make it purely a bird-sanctuary bill. I have offered to 
strike out “public shooting ground and” in this section, and 
have prepared amendments throughout the bill which will 
strike out the words “ public shooting grounds” and leave it 
purely a bird-refuge bill. I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the proposition to protect the birds, but if you establish. publie 
shooting grounds beside these bird sanctuaries, where the pro- 
fessional huntsmen may swarm and shoot them after they have 
been brought into the sanctuary, you will get nowhere. I would 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
I hope the gentleman will not 


The gentleman will state his point of 


not object to the paying of a dollar—although I would not like 
to have it go in the form of a license by the Federal Govern- 
ment—I would not object to paying a dollar to form bird 
refuges, but I do object to paying a dollar and having every 
schoolboy in my district pay a dollar to secure a public shoot- 
ing ground in some faraway section that is only accessible to 
few of the local people and a great horde of professional hunts- 
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wen. I do not believe that policy should be adopted. If you 
people are sincere in wanting a bird refuge place, make it a bird 
refuge bill. You can make it so by striking out the words as 
provided in the amendment. 

+} It would be a shame to make the ragged urchin, who in 
| barefooted fashion trudges the hills, pay $1 for public shooting 
‘grounds he could never hope to see. . 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. This amendment shows the true colors of the op- 
position to this bill. Abolish the public shooting-ground fea- 
ture of the bill and you leave it so that only those who are 
financially able to own game preserves will have the privilege 
of hunting migratory birds because sooner or later, unless 
there is a sanctuary and publie shooting ground, there will be 
no hunting for the ordinary fellow. 

Mr. SISSON. There will be none with the shooting grounds. 

Mr. TINCHER. Some one says there will be none with the 
shooting grounds. Do you believe the statement made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] who just spoke in 
reference to this? Have you had occasion to examine the 
hearings where men testified who were versed in this matter 
‘and who have studied it for years? Have public shooting 
‘grounds done any good in the State of Pennsylvania to afford 
the common, every-day fellow the privilege of hunting? I 
left the room a moment ago when a Member of Congress who 
testified before the committee rather denied a portion of my 
‘statement this morning. Gentleman, I have no way of knowing 
what any game warden stands for or any Member of Congress 
stands for on this subject except what they say and who ap- 
‘peared before our committee. Turn to page 49 of the hearings 
‘and he said that his constituents under the game laws might 
go out and shoot a duck and stand before the grocery store 
where they had plenty of things, sugar and groceries and sup- 
plies, but that he could not under these obnoxious laws trade 
his ducks for other products, and I take it from that that he 
wanted commercialism in this industry. Then the next day 
a game commissioner from the State of Virginia, a gentleman 
who had every appearance of being a high-class man, appeared 
before us—you will find this on page 56, a man by the name of 
M. D. Hart—said that he represented the “ one-gallus” man, 
and that is where the term originated in our hearing, and he 
was asking for this legislation so that a man might have a way 
to hunt. 

I do not know, Mr, Chairman, whether that game warden 
was better informed than the Congressman from North Caro- 
lina was. I do know he gave us figures in the hearings show- 
ing how much it cost a man to shoot a duck down there. I 
say to you if you adopt this amendment to cut out public shoot- 
ing grounds, it would be the entering wedge of the opposition 
to this bill, which, by the way, is the most remarkable opposi- 
tion that I have yet encountered in this House—the, I will not 
say unholy, alliance between the gentleman from Tennessee 
and my good friend from Wyoming—the leadership. I won- 
der what is behind it? What does it mean? I know they both 
love the Constitution. I do not question that; but I know, Mr. 
Chairman, that in nearly every high-class, high-priced hotel in 
this country to-day you can buy wild duck for food, and those 
selling ducks are guilty of violating the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you can find lame ducks. 

Mr. TINCHER. I know in Wyoming they have one of the 
greatest national game preserves in the world, and people who 
dive there have many privileges; and I have heard of a great 
lake in this country, and I have been told surrounding the lake 
‘there are many cottages occupied by fishermen and hunters of 
wild duck. 

I do not know who sells those ducks that you can buy at 
the hotels in Washington, but I do know the one-gallus fellow 
is not doing it. They are killed from the big preserves, and the 
Federal Government has the right—I am willing to meet that 
issue—the Federal Government has an absolute right and it is 
the duty of Congress to legislate on the subject of migratory 
birds regurdless of any unholy alliance that may be entered 
into here. [{Applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized. ` 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and to enlighten my good friend from Kansas [Mr. 
TIN CHER] as to the source of my opposition. 

I have not forgotten and I shall never forget the time when, 
as a small boy, I traded 24 muskrat skins for a single-barreled 
muzzle-loading shotgun and made out of an old horn a powder 
flask and out of an old piece of rawhide a shot pouch. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. No; I can not yield. And went forth to 
hunt migratory birds. I did not get many. They would have 
had to be very tame and gentle to have enabled me to get many 
of them with that sort of artillery, but I got some. Occa- 
sionally I brought home a duck, and, thank the Lord, I was not 
called upon to go to the post office 10 miles away and take out a 
Federal license and submit myself, as you now propose, not to 
the laws on the statute books, but to the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, changed from day to day and from 
week to week, under which, had I happened to kill one bird 
ever so small and ever so insignificant contrary to the regula- 
tions or happened to have stepped upon the nest of one bird 
unintentionally, I could have been called before a Federal 
judge hundreds of miles away to answer for my awful crime. 
I remember those days, and I think of the boys of to-day simi- 
larly situated. 

I have had no protest reach me from any soul on earth against 
this bill, with the possible exception of one letter dimly recalled ; 
I have had many appeals, by letter and by personal visits, to 
vote for it. Ah, that is the trouble these days. We are legis- 
lating, or we are urged to legislate, at the behest of active 
minorities who know what they want and know how to get it. 
[Applause. ] 

Out home yonder are the common folks, inarticulate in a 
case like this, because they believe in us and believe that we 
will remember them. Uninformed as to what is happening 
here, they look to us to have in mind their interests and their 
viewpoint. [Applause.] I do not say that the game wardens 
who have appealed to us in behalf of this measure have, 
all of them, been actuated by the hope of splendid Federal 
positions. 8 

I know that some of them have been promised such positions 
or have been led to believe they would secure them. [Applause.] 
I do not say that no one except millionaire hunters with their 
expensive plants and their great preserves are for this legisla- 
tion. I know that they are for it; all of them, I impugn no 
man's motives. I think gentlemen may well refrain from im- 
pugning the motives of those of us who, without any urging or 
pressure against this bill from home or elsewhere and in the 
face of urgent requests to support it oppose this legislation, be- 
cause we still remember that this is a Republic of States, a Na- 


tional Government of limited powers, and that not yet, thank 


God, are the States provinces or their people subjects. [Ap- 
plause.] The easy and seemingly popular thing is to support 
this bill, the organizations favorable to it have for the time being 
quieted opposition. Even the cat and buffalo fishermen have, I 
am told, been assured their business will be protected by a spe- 
cial amendment. And so, for the time being, it seems to be pop- 
ular with all except those who remember that even so worthy 
a cause as that of the establishment of public hunting preserves 
does not justify the radical departure from fundamental Amer- 
ican policies which this bill contemplates. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, as I listened to 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monprtr], in his impas- 
sioned appeal, I thought back 30 or 40 years ago, of the time 
when I was a boy in Illinois. There, on a little farm that 
my father owned and where I was raised, in the meadows 
I could hear in the summer time the golden plovers whistling. 
There, in the morning, I could hear the drum of the prairie 
chicken. There, on the creek and streams, were ducks and 
wild fowl everywhere. And I took my old muzzle-loading 
gun, which would shoot harder backward that it would front- 
ward, and went out hunting, with the other boys. All over 
the countryside, here and there, we went, and came home 
with game, whieh was in profusion in those days. Nobody 
said, Lou can not come here,” or Lou can not go there”; 
and we learned to shoot and to carry our guns and to aim 
straight; all over the country the boys were doing that and 
learning how to shoot straight, and learning things that did 
service to this country in time of war, when we were pitted 
against our enemies. 

The years have passed on, and now your boy and my boy 
are growing up, and what do they find? The prairies have no 
game, as they had in those days. To-day the duck flies high 
and flies past and away beyond them. To-day, as the boy 
goes on the next farm, he sees a sign, No hunting here.” He 
goes down to the creek, and there is a man who stops his 
approach to that, and there is no place where the boy can 
shoot and follow the wild game, as was the case when I was 
a boy. And when he goes down the Mississippi of along the 
Potomac, he finds rich men’s clubs, where he can not go, every 
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foot preempted, and unless he has money to spend he gets 
nowhere. What is the boy of to-day going to do? 

I tell you, my friends, the long and short of it is I would like 
to do something that will bring about a situation where the 
boys of the future will have the same privileges and the same 
chance to hunt wild game which I as a boy had. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, one of the most notable things 
about the discussions in this House is the number of ingenious 
arguments that can be advanced to justify any increase in the 
number of Federal establishments. I notice that the most in- 
genious argument indulged in is that of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

I followed him as best I could in his poetical flight, but the 
gist of his argument on that point seemed to be that he wanted 
the boys of this generation enjoy some of the wild life that 
he enjoyed in his day. [Laughter.] Well, I thought this was 
a game preserve bill, a migratory bird law. Of course, unless 
you follow the strict rules of grammatical construction, the 
bill might be interpreted as a bill providing for the open shoot- 
ing of the general public. Some gentleman suggests that the 
title ought to be changed, because it really now contemplates 
that the public will get shot and provides Federal licenses for 
shooting the public. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, seriously I want to call attention to this. 
Instead of insinuating that there is something awful, as the 
gentleman from Kansas did, back of the fact that the two 
party leaders on this floor agreed in their opposition to this 
bill, it ought to cause the gentleman to express his gratification 
that the leaders of the two parties upon this floor, and especially 
the leader of the majority party, have the courage to resist 
what we know is the propaganda that is putting this bill over, 
and not the judgment of the House. Oh, let us try to stem the 
tide of propaganda and if possible try to stop the onward march 
of the absolute doing away with the States and the piling of 
everything onto the Federal Government. Why, gentlemen, 
there are some people in this country—charming, delightful 
people, who make nice social companions in the parlor—who, if 
they had their way about it, would compel you to take out a 
Federal license to kiss your own wife, and they would do it 
under the public-welfare clause. I can appreciate that there 
might be some situations where that would be in the interest of 
the public health. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen talk about the one-gallus fellow, like the gentle- 
man from Kansas. I do not mean he is a one-gallus fellow; I 
mean he talks about the one-gallus fellow. Why, gentlemen, if 
you think that you can put this bill over by making a plea to 
have the Federal Government set up public shooting grounds 
for the poor boys of the country, you are certainly reduced to 
dire straits. Do you suppose that these game preserves and 
game sanctuaries are going to be of any practical benefit to the 
general public? And if they were, do you think that is the 
function of the Federal Government to engage in that kind of 
business? If it is, possibly it would be better for the preserva- 
tion of the wild youth of the country if the Federal Government 
should require a Federal license for a public dance hall, so as 
to see that it is run properly. Once you start upon this road 
of loading everything upon the Federal Government, you can find 
plenty of arguments to justify you in doing anything that an 
insistent propaganda demands you do. 

Is it the public welfare that brings this pressure here? Oh, 
if we follow the lines of least resistance, if we listen to the 
importunities of the fair ones and the gallant ones and the good 
sportsmen, of course we will pass the bill. I know one very 
dear friend of mine—I should hate to see this bill pass, because 
I think it would ruin him. He is a pretty good citizen now, 
making pretty good money, but I feel absolutely certain that 
he will get a Federal appointment under this law. Public office! 
Controlling your neighbors’ affairs, controlling everything from 
Washington, Federal agents! Why, gentlemen, pretty soon you 
are going to have Federal agents regulating everything, and you 
had better catch the spirit that the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MoNpELL] and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gan- 
RETT] have caught. The people of this country, that great in- 
articulate mass to which the gentleman from Wyoming refers, 
are getting exasperated with the horde of officeholders. The Fed- 
eral agents that are running up and down this land interfering 
with every activity of the honest, everyday citizen are building 
up distrust, exasperation, and resentment against the Federal 
Government where there ought to exist a feeling of patriotic 
obedience and respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enacting clause of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman ask recognition? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I asked recognition and I was recog- 
nized. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I make the point of order that that motion 
is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make a point of 
order against the motion? 


Mr. TREADWAY. It is clearly in order at any time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is an amendment pending. I suggest 
that the other amendment be disposed of first. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The rule provides that the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause takes precedence over any 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
ask to speak on his amendment? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up the ques- 
tion of whether or not my motion is in order. It is absolutely 
and plainly in order under clause 7 of Rule XXIII, section 853, 
of the manual. There is no question about the motion being 
in order. 

The debate has run on here for some two hours or more, evi- 
dently with very marked opposition to this bill, and righteously 
so. -[Applause.] I think it is a very poor bill, and I wish my 
colleagues on the Republican side were as cordiak in their in- 
dorsement of that statement as my Democratic friends are; 
but this is not a political matter, gentlemen. It is purely a 
question whether or not we are going to get down to brass tacks 
on the question of controlling everything in sight from a Fed- 
eral Government center. I am opposed to that principle. [Ap- 
plause.] I am going to vote against this bill whether my mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause carries or not. 

My friend from Kansas [Mr. TincHER] and other gentlemen 
have referred to the one-gallus man that they want to protect. 
I have a section of my district where the boys do not wear 
any galluses and I do not know as they even wear belts, but 
they do like once in a while to get out and hunt. 

Mr. MERRITT. Do they wear pants? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; or overalls; they have that much 
protection, surely, and perhaps blue shirts. But they do want 
once in a while to have a chance to go out and go through our 
woods and hillsides without a Federal agent pursuing them. 
It is bad enough to have a State agent on their necks, but we 
will stand for that. Why the boy in the hills of western 
Massachusetts should have the trembling fear that there is an 
agent from Washington with a big badge on coming up to arrest 
him and hale him down to Boston before the Federal court 
because, forsooth, he wants to spend an afternoon holiday in the 
woods I fail to see. Further than that, I see a clause in here 
that is mighty clever—that is, on the part of the advocates of 
this bill, This first section here that is about to be read, if my 
motion does not prevail, provides that the boy is not required 
to have that license if he hunts on his dad’s own lot. That is 
mighty kind. Why did not you cover him in that? 

Why do you let him have that chance? Why give him a show 
in his dad’s back dooryard? This idea that gentlemen have 
brought up here of propaganda is most interesting and correct. 
We are overrun with organizations that want to help raise the 
morale and the standing of our States and our communities, 
They are all right, but they miss the human instinct that they 
ought to have for the boy back home. So I say the whole thing, 
to my mind, is absurd. I supposed when we recommended the 
postmasters to be appointed in our respective districts—and 
heaven knows that is a mean enough job, and I sympathize with 
the Democratie gentlemen who had that burden for eight years 
and which we are now going through—in place of those that 
you had appointed we supposed they were going to lick postage 
stamps and cancel them, but not to go after boys who had 
failed to get a license from the postmasters to hunt. I do not 
want to appoint a postmaster to license a country boy, and if 
the boy has not got the license to go out after him and arrest 
him. That is no part of the job of a postmaster or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We are able to regulate those things at 
home within the boundaries of our State and counties. If we 
have no better work to do than to pass bills of this type between 
now and the 4th of March, let us recess until noon of March 4. 
[Applause. ] i 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the motion 
of the gentieman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentlenian from Maryland opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. HILL. No; I am in favor of the bill. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am opposed to the motion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the question with 
which the committee is confronted now is not a question of 
whether we want this law as it is written, but the question 
before the committee is whether we are going to consider 
this proposition at all. Only one section has been read. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts proposes to strike out the 
enacting clause which kills the bill without giving an oppor- 
tunity to amend or perfect it and pass such a law as a 
majority of the House would favor. I think we ought to vote 
down the motion to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 
Then we should proceed in an orderly consideration of the 
measure. Regardless of whether gentlemen agree as to 
whether the measure should be passed, it is clear to everyone 
that there is a great sentiment in this country for this great 
conservation measure. Whether it is properly drawn, whether 
it should be amended, are questions which the Committee of 
the Whole may consider as various amendments are offered. 
It may be that a gentleman would not favor the bill in its 
present form, but if certain provisions were stricken out he 
might favor it. The gentleman from Massachusetts spoke of 
some provision which he said should not be in the Dill. It 
may be that he is right about that, and if this motion can be 
voted down the gentleman from Massachusetts can be given 
un opportunity to amend the bill and make it read as he thinks 
it ought to read, if the majority is in favor of it. I think there 
is a great sentiment in the country in favor of it. The gentleman 
from Wyoming says he has reeeived many letters in favor of it 
and none against it. I think many Members may say the same 
thing, but that does not necessarily establish the fact that there 
is an improper in favor of the measure. It points 
to the fact that the American people are trying to let the 
Representatives in Congress know their views, and the Con- 
stitution of the United States gives that right to the American 
people as one of their sacred rights which comes to the citizens 
of a popular government. And the fact that there are no un- 
favorable letters coming in shows there is no real opposition 
to it in the country. So I say that we should promptly vote 
down the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to strike 
out the enacting clause, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if this were a bill for the 
protection of game, I should vote for it cheerfully. If it were 
to set aside sanctuaries or refuges for these birds, I would 
vote for it; but these are mere incidents of the bill. This bill 
carries a provision to establish what it calls “public shooting 
grounds.” ‘That is done upon the argument—no, upon the 
asseveration—that poor people may have the benefit of hunting 
upon such grounds. Wherever such public grounds are re- 
sorted to by migratory birds, such as ducks, geese, and swans, 
the locations are very isolated and immune. The populations 
around them are very sparse, otherwise the birds would not 
frequent such haunts. The number of people contiguous to 
such grounds, to repeat, are i t. Therefore, you can 
not escape the fact that the only people who will hunt en such 
grounds are people that come from a distance, and the only 
people who can come from a distance are the people who are 
able to pay the high transportation charges to these grounds. 
Therefore your bill eliminates the poor people of America from 
any contact with these and only the few well-to-do or 
rich can enjoy them. I will vote for no such special privileges. 
Neither will I vote for a Federal license to hunt, nor for the 
provisions punishing the violations of this law in the Federal 
courts. 

If it is desired to preserve game, to provide for them a sanc- 
tuary or a refuge, cut out the public shooting grounds and cut 
out the officeholders that it is proposed to multiply in this 
country. [Applause.] Strip the bill of these two objectionable 
features, and I do not know but that I will be able to vote for 
it, but I can not vote for a bill that undertakes to stretch so 
far the powers of the Government to the suppression and ex- 
tinction of the police powers of the States far and beyond any 
authority given by the “ migratory bird treaty” and the former 
statute enacted to give it effeet. 

Mr. PURNELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The motion to strike out the enacting 
clause is rather unusual, and I recognize it is subject to debate, 
but has not debate been exhausted upon that motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The metion to strike out the enacting 
clause has the same status as a motion to amend. Debate upon 


it is under the five-minute rule. Debate is limited to five 
minutes on a side, if the point is insisted. upon. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think we ought to have a vote. 

Mr. ASWELL. I insist upon it. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard in 
support of the motion for a few minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. That rule does not militate against the motion of my 
colleague [Mr. PURNELL] to strike out the last word of the 
amendment. That is an amendment to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are pending a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause and also a motion to amend. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL}] would be in order to move to 
amend and would be entitled to recognition upon that motion to 
amend; otherwise debate has been exhausted upon the motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A motion to strike out the enacting clause 
is a preferential motion, and when it is made must be acted 
upon. It comes prior to any action on a motion to amend, and 
any motion to amend is a pro forma motion entirely and is not 
in order. Discussion of the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause has been exhausted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has cor- 
rectly stated the situation. The motion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause is a preferential motion. Ten minutes of debate has 
been had, and debate upon the amendment is exhausted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, is it not in order to move 
to strike out the last word of the motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. No such motion is possible under the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, a further parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Of course, the statement of the Chair is en- 
tirely accurate. [Cries of Regular order! 1 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the regular order 
does not interfere with a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. > 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Chair has stated that the 
motion to strike out the enacting clause has preference. That is 
true. There are two proposed amendments pending. The vote 
on the amendment does not affect the question of debate at all. 
It is just like any other perfecting amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman Is entirely 
in error. If the House votes down the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause, then the motion to strike out the last two words 
is in order, but until that motion is voted down there is nothing 
before the committee except to vote on the preferential motion. 
I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so stated. The question 
is on the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TrEADWAY) there were—ayes 68, noes 56. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Treapway 
and Mr. Hauer to act as tellers, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
94, noes 60. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
d now rise and report the bill to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Cramton, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 5823 and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with the 
recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, on that I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on concurring in the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ANTHONY) there were—ayes 97, noes 49. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, and object to the vote upon that 
ground. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, Evidently there 


is not. 


roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 135, 


The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in absent members, and the Clerk will call the 


answered “present” 1, not voting 136, as follows: 


YEAS—154. 
Abernethy Driver a, ipo Sears 
Ackerman Dupré Lanham Shaw 
Bills Lankford Sinnott 
ell Evans H on 
Bankhead Favrot Lazaro Slem 
Bell Fields Ga. Smith, Idaho 
Fisher Lehibach mithwi 
Bixler Frothingham proul 
Black Fuller London Stafford 
Bland, Va, Fulmer Lowrey Steagall 
Blanton Gahn on Stedman 
Boies Garrett, Tenn, cDuffie Steenerson 
Bowling Garrett, McKenzie Stevenson 
Box Gensman Swain Sumners, Tex. 
Brand Gifford MacGregor wank 
Bi s Goldsborough Mansfield Tilman 
Bulwinkle Green, Iowa Martin Tinkham 
Burton . Michener Towner 
Byrnes, 8. C. er Mondell ‘Treadway 
Byrns, n. Hardy, Tex. Montague Tucker 
nnon ibi Moore, Va. Turner 
Herri O'Connor + Tyson 
aera Hil Oldfield Upshaw 
„Fla. Hoch Olpp 
Clo Hooker Pa Volstead 
Collier Huddleston Pou Ward, N. C. 
Collins Hudspeth oo White, Me. 
Colton Hull deliffe Williams, Tex. 
Connally, Tex. Humphreys, Nebr. Rainey, III. Williamson 
Coughlin Hump 8, Miss. Rankin Wilson 
Crago Jeffers, Ala. Rayburn Wingo 
Crisp Johnson, Ky. Riordan Winslow 
Curry Johnson, Miss, Robsion Wise 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. Rouse Woods, Va. 
Deal Kelley, Mich. Rucker Wright 
Dickinson Kincheloe Sabath Wurzbach 
Dominick Kline, Pa Sanders, Tex. Yates 
Doughten Kopp San 
Drewry unz Scott, Tenn. 
NAYS—135. 
Andrews, Nebr. Faust Lea, Calif. Purnell 
Anthony Fish Lee, N. X. Reed, W. va. 
Appleby Fitzgerald Lineberger Rhodes 
Arentz Fordney Little Ricketts 
Atkeson Foster Longworth ch 
Barbour Frear McCormick Robertson 
Beck Free McLaughlin, Mich Rosenbloom 
Bird Freeman Melanughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Ind. French M erson Sanders, N. X. 
Bond Funk MacLafferty Shreve 
Britten Glynn Madden Siegel 
Browne, Wis. Graham, III. Magee Sinclair 
Burtness reist loney Sen 
Butler ey pes nyder 
Cable Hardy, Colo, Merritt Speaks 
Campbell, Kans, Haugen er Summers, Wash. 
Campbell, Pa. Hawes oore, III. Swing 
Chalmers Hays Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 
Chindblom Hen Moores, Ind. Taylor, Tenn. 
Clague Hickey Morgan Temple 
Clarke, N. Y. Hicks ott Thompson 
Cole, Iowa Hukriede Nelson, Me ‘Tincher 
Cooper, Ohio Ireland Nelson, J. M. Vaile 
Cooper, Wis. James Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Copley Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Norton Ward, N. X. 
Dallinger Kearns den Wason 
Dempsey Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. J. Weaver 
Denison Ketcham Parker, N. X. White, Kans. 
Dowell Kissel Patterson, Mo. Williams, III. 
Dunbar Kilne, N. X. Patterson, N. J. Woodruff 
Dunn Knutson Perlman Wyant 
Elliott Lampert Petersen - Young 
Fairchild Larson, Minn, Porter 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 7 
Cockran Raker. 
NOT VOTING—136. 
Almon Chandler, N. Y. Focht Jacoway 
Anderson Chandler, Okla. Gallivan Jefferis, Nebr, 
Ansorge Classon Garner Jones, Pa. 
Bacharach Codd Gernerd ahn 
Barkley Cole, Ohio Gilbert Keller 
Beedy Connolly, Pa. Goodykoontz Kendall 
Begg Crowther Gorman ennedy 
Blakeney Cullen Gould Kiess 
Bowers ale Graham, Pa. Kindred 
Brennan Darrow Greene, King 
Brooks, III Davis, Minn Griffin Kirkpatrick 
Brooks, Pa rane Hayden Kite 
Brown, Tenn, Dyer Hersey Kleczka 
Buchanan 18 Himes Knight 
Burdick Edmonds Hogan Kraus 
Burke Fairfield Huck Kreider 
nn Husted Lawrence 
Carter Fess Hutchinson n 


Leatherwood Rogers Taylor, Ark, 
Linthicum Oliver Rose Taylor, N. J. 
Luce Overstreet Rossdale Ten Eyck 
Luhring Park, Ga. Ryan Thomas 
MeArtbur Parks, Ark. Schall horpe 
eClintic Paul Scott, Mich. Tilson 
MeF adden Perkins Shelton Timberlake 
cla Pa. Pringey Smith, Mich. Underhill 
ead Rainey, Ala. tephens olk 
Michaelson Ramseyer Stiness Walters 
ills Ransley Stoll Watson 
Morin Reber Strong, Kans. Webster 
Muda Reece Strong, Pa. Wheeler 
Murphy Reed, N. Y. Sullivan Wood, Ind. 
Nelson, A. P. Riddick Sweet Woodyard 
0 enberg Tague Zihlman 


So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was adopted. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Taylor of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Cole of Ohio (against). 

Mr. Rainey of Alabama (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 

Mr. McClintie (for) with Mr. Stephens (against). 

Mr. Park of Georgia (for) with Mr. Greene of Massachusetts 
(against). 

Mr. Paul (for) with Mr. Morin (against), 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Almon. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Mead, 

. Mudd with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Begg with Mr. Carew. 

Kendall with Mr. Garner. 

. Rogers with Mr. Linthicum. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Parks of Arkansas. 
. Kiess with Mr. Griffin. 

. Luce with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Connally of Pennsylvania with Mr. Thomas, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, A quorum is present; the Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 

On motion of Mr. Starrorp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
8 the enacting clause was stricken out was laid on the 
table. : 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, many of my friends in Maryland, 
sincere sportsmen, have written to me in favor of this bill, the 
title to which is “An act to provide for establishing shooting 
grounds for the public, for establishing game refuges and 
breeding grounds, for protecting migratory birds, and requiring 
a Federal license to hunt them.” 

I should like to vote for this bill because of their interest 
in it, but with very great regret after listening to the argu- 
ment on constitutional grounds of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Moxpzzwl and following carefully the debate I have 
come to the conclusion that a canvas-back duck by the mere 
act of flying across the Maryland line can not by so doing 
engage in interstate commerce of a kind which, under the Con- 
stitution, gives the United States the right to further invade 
the police power of the State by the enactment of any such 
legislation as that contained in this bill. 

I am entirely in favor of all those provisions of the bill 
relating to game refuges, public shooting grounds, and so 
forth, but I am absolutely against the provisions of the House 
bill which we are considering and which differs somewhat 
from the Senate bill, that no person shall at any time hunt or 
attempt to hunt any migratory bird without first obtaining a 
Federal license through the Post Office Department from one 
of the postmasters of the United States. 

Consistently in this House I have fought for the proper 
balance of police powers to the States and the Nation. I have 
consistently fought against the creation of any more Federal 
crimes with the necessary attendant hordes of Federal agents 
and inspectors for enforcement. 

Section 12 of the bill we are considering provides that any 
employee of the Department of Agriculture authorized by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enforee the provisions of this act 
shall have power without warrant to arrest any person com- 
mitting a violation of this act or any regulations made pursuant 
to this act in his presence or view, and to take such person 
immediately for examination or trial before an officer or court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

This confers the power of arrest without a warrant, and I 
am against such power except in the gravest cases of serious 
misdemeanors or felonies. 

The act then further provides that any employee of the De- 
partment of Agriculture authorized by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall have authority with a search warrant to search 
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any place. I can not vote for any law which will permit the 
residence of the humblest citizen to be searched because a small 
boy has shot a blackbird that came from a neighboring State. 
I shall not vote for any legislation which permits the applica- 
tion of penalties of as much as $500 fine or six months’ im- 
prisonment because, perhaps within the law of his own State, 
some citizen has shot a wild duck on the waters near his farm. 

I am for proper protection of migratory birds; I am for fair 
sportsmanship. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
has said that last year in Minnesota alone $2,000,000 worth of 
wild fowl were killed. I am impressed by all the arguments, 
but I consider this a further invasion of the constitutional 
police powers of the State. For that reason I voted against 
the rule permitting consideration of this bill, and shall vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. Mobi, Mr. Ertis, Mr. Vorort, Mr. Parker of New 
Jersey, and Mr. Treapway were granted leave to extend their 
remarks on this bill. è 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I endeavored 
to obtain recognition to oppose the motion that the House 
concur in striking out the enacting clause of this bill. We 
are all agreed that the United States and the States should 
prevent the extermination of wild geese, wild swan, brant, 
wild ducks, and other migratory birds. 

The wild pigeon has been exterminated and the rest will 
follow unless they be given refuges, breeding grounds, and 
protection in their migration, with strict regulations as to 
shooting. 

We are all agreed in favoring the purpose of this bill, 
the objections made to that bill could easily be removed by 
amendment. 

If it is asking too much to require a Federal license every- 
where at the cost of $1 to anyone who shoots these migratory 
birds, this provision may be readily amended so that such a 
license shall not be required except for hunting within the 
United States shooting grounds, where everybody would agree 
that a license should be had. If it be feared that large sums 
may be spent in acquiring public shooting grounds for the 
delectation of those only who can afford to go there, let us 
limit or even cut out such purchases, and only buy game 
refuges. It will be sufficient if we declare the navigable waters 
of the United States to be avenues of migration and public 
shooting grounds and subject to United States regulation. 

These waters belong to the several States, but are subject 
to the control of the United States for the purposes of com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the States. (Constitu- 
tion, Art. I, sec. 8, par. 3.) If the bird migrations which are as 
regular as the seasons, are, like the airplane or radio, commerce 
between the several States and with foreign countries, the 
United States has full power to regulate such commerce and 
its ways over these waters. There is much to be said in favor 
of the view that the migration of ducks, swan, and geese from 
Canada to the United States and from one State to another 
is within United States control as a valuable part of interstate 
and foreign commerce; and if so, the public navigable waters 
are the main avenues of such commerce and are already entirely 
within the regulatory power of the United States for that pur- 


pose. 

If, on the other hand, any further title has to be acquired, 
these navigable waters do not have to be condemned as private 
property, but may be used under license to the United States 
by the legislatures of the various States which ought to be 
made without cost on proper terms. The States can and will 
cooperate in their own interest. 

This control would be a nearly complete control of the migra- 
tion so far as ducks, geese, swan, and other water fowl are 
concerned. On the eastern and western coasts they fly from 
bay to bay, along the Atlantic and Pacific inlets. In the middle 
United States they go down the Mississippi, the Alabama, and 
other great rivers with their branches, Just here the ducks 
stop to feed in the streams and inlets of the Chesapeake, where 
they are shot by gun clubs who place decoys in and shoot 
them over the water, and if the United States can protect them 
in their migrations, so far as these waters are concerned, there 
will be no further trouble, 

Public shooting will be allowed on proper days, weeks, or 
months, Licenses and regulations would, of course, be neces- 
sary, but the shooting would be largely by the public under 
proper regulation instead of being the monopoly of shooting 
clubs on the shore, 

There ought to be a large revenue from these licenses, and 
if part of that revenue is applied to the purchase of refuges in 
the South for nesting and breeding, where no shooting is ever 


to be allowed, the purpose of the bill would thus be accom- 
plished, and we shall protect this commerce of the air against 
interference, and the birds of America against destruction, 

The gentleman from Kansas, in charge of this bill, has told us 
that $2,000,000 worth of water fowl were shot in Minnesota 
alone in one year. 

During the past two months great flocks of wild ducks have 
found a refuge on the Potomac near to Potomac Park, and I 
have seen them every day as I went around the park. Most of 
them have now gone South, but I saw 18 this morning in the 
inner river, next to the wharves, making their home there in 
spite of steamers, sailing vessels, and the travel on the shore 
and bridges. A wild duck is the shyest of birds, and yet these 
shy creatures have found out that they were not shot from 
this side of the river and come here for refuge. 

It seems as if there were in this fact a mute appeal to Con- 
gress to make all the navigable waters of the United States as 
free and safe to these innocent creatures as are the waters next 
to this great city. 

I close as I began. I am sorry that the enacting clause was 
struck out of this bill. It should have been amended. 

A license should perhaps be required only on United States 
shooting grounds. The navigable waters of the United States 
to high-water mark can and should by one sentence be made 
part of such avenues of migration and grounds. Refuges should 
also be acquired, all to be under one United States control. 

Our present migratory bird legislation of 1918 and 1918 has 
done much. It regulates or prevents the shipment and market- 
ing of the slaughtered birds. It should go further by a law 
that will give them protected avenues of flight on our navi- 
gable waters as well as absolutely safe grounds for nesting and 
refuge. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 
11 a. m. to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, as I understand it the Committee on Agri- 
culture has the call to-morrow? 

Mr, MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
pass to next? 

Mr. MONDELL. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that it is 
hoped that the Committee on Agriculture will conclude its 
business in time to take up some of the business from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. MONDELL. We hope to be able to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know of the majority leader if he can give us some 
information as to when we may expect unanimous-consent day 
and when we may expect a Private Calendar day? 

Mr. MONDELL. Unanimous consent will be on Monday next 
and private bills as soon as we can arrange for that, 

Mr. SEARS. I would like to say that many of us have pri- 
vate bills for constituents involving only a few hundred dollars, 
but they are very important, 

Mr. MONDELL. We are very anxious to have them con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, we have one 
or two committee matters set for to-morrow and if we had not 
wasted this whole day we would not need to meet at 11 o’clock, 
and I object. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
marks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Wyoming that 
the House meet at 11 a. m. to-morrow. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.| The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS FOR NATIONAL LEPER HOME, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 527 (Rept. No. 1597). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution it 
shall be in order to move that the House reselye itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 


What committee will the call 


I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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tion of (S. 3721 get providing for the ereeti f additional 
suitable tiy ey buildings for the National Leper Home; that 
eral debate on said Dill, 
thereof and one-half to be 
controlled by those opposes thereto; that at the conclusion of the gen- 
eral debate the bill ll be read for amendment under th 

rule. At the conclusion of the consideration of the bill for amendment 
the committee rise the bill back to the House with the 
amendments, if any; the question shall be considered as or- 
dered on: the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage, without 
intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule just read 
makes it in order for the House to consider in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union a Senate bill provid- 
ing additional facilities for those afflicted with leprosy in the 
United States. There are all told about 1,100 leprosy patients 
in our country. There are about 200 applications now for hos- 
pitalization as lepers who can not be provided for. Those in 
charge of the departments. of the Government which have 
charge of these patients say that the situation is most serious. 
We already have the land and some buildings that are built to 
secommodate a few patients, The purpose of this legislation is 
to furnish facilities for taking care of those afflicted with that 
most dreadful disease. The bill has been reported unanimously 
from the committee, I believe, which had it in charge, and I 
am sure has the unanimous report of the Committee on Rules. 
If the gentleman from North Carolina desires some time, I will 
yield him five minutes, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, the rule is a unanimous report from 
the Committee on Rules. The bill is a unanimous report from 
the committee having it in charge. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the | 


adoption of the resolution. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve | 


itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3721) providing for 
the erection of additional suitable and necessary buildings for 
the National Leper Home. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, pending that, although the rule 
provides that the time shall be equally divided between those 
in favor and those opposed to the bill, I wonder if the gentleman 
would agree to a unanimous consent request that the time be 
divided equally between himself and myself, both members of 
the committee, to be yielded to those who desire to speak? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was. no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT], that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill S. 3721. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SAN- 
DERS], will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 3721, with Mr. Sanners of Indiana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill S. 3721, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 3721) providing for the erection of additional suitable and 
necessary buildings for the National Home. 


at a 
ereby 


authorized to be 0 out of any money in the Treasury not 


otherwise appropria 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Er- 
Lior?) is recognized. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is one of the really important measures that are 
now pending before this House. The question of what to do 
with and how to control the patients afflicted with leprosy is 
‘one that has bothered the people ef the world for centuries. 
The only adequate remedy that has been found for this trouble 
is to segregate these poor unfortunate people in a place where 
they will not be a further menace to society. There are in the 
world to-day about 2,000,000 of these unfortunate lepers, most 
of them scattered through that portion of the world known as 
the Tropics. But we unfortunately have within the boundaries 
‘ef continental United States at this time from 1,000 to 1,200 
of these patients. 

Several years ago the State of Louisiana had seme lepers 
that it had to take care of, and it built in that State a State 
‘leprosarium. In 1916 a great agitation came up in the United 


States for a national leprosarium to take care ef lepers scat- 
tered about through the several States, and in 1917 the Con- 
gress appropriated $250,000 te establish this national lepro- 
sarium. The Public Health Service took $75,000 of this money 
and beught the Louisiana Leper Home at Carville. They took 
the rest of this money and increased the size of this institution 
until it had a bed eapacity of 200. It has been operated by the 
United States Publie Health Service since that time; and now 
the institution is full to overflowing, and there are in the 
neighborhood of 100 to 120 applicants seeking admission to this 
place, and they have no quarters in which to take eare of them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has written a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
dated June 13, 1922, which is appended to the report made by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds when it re- 
ported this bill, and this letter gives the facts concerning the 
situation which is confronting the people. I will read it. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 13, 1022. 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTED ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Senate. 


onor 


ish you 
and to state that, in my opinion, the t and continuance 
the work is essential to the welfare of the country, and that the sum 
red to accomplish the purpose 
8, 1917, which 
n and continued 
e United States at 


pacity n 
infirmary and is in: nate with regard to certain facilities, such as 
quarters, adequate dining- 
ete. 


a V 
There is net a sufficient number beds to meet the demands. At the 
present time there are on file about 100 applications, and these are 


ng. 

| 4. Unless: provision is for the segregation, with 
| and treatment, of all lepers in the U: the 
original legislation will be defeated. This 
the of eradicating leprosy from the 

ffering from this 


If facilities officers ti 
fied that the Nuttonal Government would care for all lepers found 
within the borders of States, it is almost certain that 
they would make effort to find such cases and induce them to enter this 
institution. Such procedure would be in entire conformity with the 
intent of the legislation. 

6. The number of lepers in the United States is unknown, Estimates 
have been made which vary from 500 to 1 5 erience of 


This, of course, requires. an up-to- ary. 
taken to supply recreational facilities and to furnish these s 
th things not contemplated in usual hospital care treat- 
to their lives im the institutions and 

be taken care of. 

8. The $650,000 contemplated in this bill is to be used exclusively 
for of construction. CCC 
the institution, to erect an 1 bu! g of from 50 to 100 beds, 
to increase quarters, kitchen, dining-room facilities, recreation, and 
other facilities in accord with the expansion of the plant, to make a 
similar inerease im its power plant and mechanical equipment, and to 

to this a modern t for the care 


„ A. W. MELLON, Secretary. 
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This bill has been before the Committee on Public Buildings 


and Grounds twice. I introduced the first bill at the request 
of the Public Health Service. We had a hearing, and the bill 
was reported for passage by a unanimous vote of the committee. 
The same bill was introduced in the Senate, and passed the 
Senate and came back to the House before we could get action 
on the House bill. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds then acted, by a unanimous vote, in favor of the 
passage of the Senate bill and have brought it out on the floor 


for passage. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. he 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman stated that most 
of these unfortunate people throughout the world were in 
tropical territory. Does climate have anything to do with the 
treatment of the disease? My question is directed to the point 
of whether or not this is the proper location down there, so far 
south. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say this: That the only treatment I 
know of that has been used to any great extent or has been of 
any benefit is an oil that comes from a tree, and is known as 
chaulmoogra oil. That has been of some benefit to the patients 
in the Hawaiian Islands, but it does not seem to beneficially 
affect the patients in this country. The doctors say that it is 
due to a difference in the climate; that the people living in a 
hot country have blood of a different consistency from those 
living in this country. 

But there is this reason why this institution is a proper one 
to be located in a warm country: It gives a chance to all of 
these patients to be out of doors as much as possible. I think 
that the United States ought to give a vote of thanks to the 
State that has this institution within its borders rather than to 
charge it up as an institution that is of any particular benefit 
to that particular locality. 

This is an institution that is put there for the benefit of the 
whole country. These people are scattered all over the country, 
some in solitary confinement in places provided by local au- 
thorities at a great expense to the people of that community. 

Now, we had a case right here in Washington since I have 
been a Member of Congress. A man by the name of John Early 
was quartered across the river in the outskirts of the District, 
and they had one or two men looking after him, and attend- 
ing to his wants, and guarding him to keep the general public 
from coming in contact with him, and to keep him from es- 
caping; and it cost in the neighborhood of $3,000 a year to 
the District of Columbia and to the Government to take care of 
that one man. He knew about this institution in Louisiana, 
and one night he took French leave from this place, and they 
never heard of him until they found him in the Carville, La., 
institution, where he went on his own initiative, to be with peo- 
ple who were not afraid of him. He is there yet, and he went 
there because he could find companionship. The fact is that 
here is not anybody in this country who wants to associate 
‘or one minute with a leper, and if you let the information get 
out in a community that a leper is loose in that part of the 
community it would start more of a commotion than if you 
were to start a smallpox scare. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has consumed his addi- 
tional five minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will yield to myself one minute more in 
order to allow the gentleman from Illinois to ask me his ques- 
tion, 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
if there is any other institution in this country except the one 
in ‘Louisiana? ‘ 

Mr. ELLIOTT, There is one in Hawaii and there is one at 
Panama, but this is the only one in continental United States. 

Mr, DENISON. I am asking particularly about continental 
United States. Did it come to the knowledge or information of 
the gentleman from Indiana as to where these other patients 
are? Are they kept in institutions or kept isolated in houses 
like the one the gentleman has described? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Some of them are running around over the 
country. A short time ago they found one running an elevator 
in New York City. I do not know what they did with him. 

Mr. DENISON. Did the committee get any information as 
to how these scattered indiyidual cases contracted the disease? 

Mr. BLLIOTT. Some of them got it in this way: Our peo- 

le are very prone to travel all over the world, and in traveling 
n countries where leprosy is prevalent some of them contracted 
the disease and brought it back with them. After a person 


once contracts it the only thing to do is to segregate him and 
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put him where he will not communicate the disease to some 

other person. 

R Mr ENIRON; This disease is communicated by contact, is 
not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; it is in a measure an infectious disease. 

Mr. DENISON. So far as the gentleman knows, up to this 
time is there any hope of curing these people? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. None that I know of. The whole idea 
seems to be that if you can get them all segregated into one 
spot and keep them there until they die the disease will die 
with them. 

Mr. MADDEN. They haye cured some. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. They have cured some in Hawail, or think 
they have, but none in this country. 

Mr. HUDSPETH.. They have cured some in Hawaii. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I stated that. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. And relative to their running around 
loose, the newspapers stated that they found two cases in the 
District of Columbia, and put them in this leprosarium. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sumed 15 minutes, 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is not my purpose to consume very much time in 
the discussion of this measure. I assume that there will be 
no opposition to it. It is a philanthropic proposition, and one 
which the committee, of course, has not approached from a 
partisan standpoint. 

Back in 1899 the Congress appointed a commission to make an 
investigation concerning leprosy in this country. It was dis- 
covered at that time that approximately 1,200 cases had devel- 
oped in the United States. Based upon the report of that com- 
mission, the Congress at a later date—in February, 1917—au- 
thorized the establishment of a home for the treatment and, if 
possible, the cure of those afflicted with this dread disease. It 
was subsequently established in Louisiana, at the site of the 
leprosarium which had been built by that State, at Carville. 
From the standpoint of expense, it was an economical transac- 
tion for the Government. The property was purchased at a 
very reasonable valuation. 

There are now in that institution 200 lepers. There are no 
accommodations for more than 200. It is estimated that there 
are possibly to-day 1,500 people in this country who are suffer- 
ing from leprosy. The amount authorized to be appropriated 
by this measure will afford accommodations for 300 additional 
lepers. It will also provide for an infirmary, for suitable 
houses for lodging, for treatment of patients, and for their 
recreation. ‘ 

Of course, this is a measure which appeals both to the head 
and to the heart. In our natural charitable disposition we 
sympathize with the people who are suffering from this dread 
malady. Not only does it appeal to us from that angle, but as 
a prophylactic measure it is highly important that we have 
sufficient and suitable accommodations to house all the known 
lepers in this land. 

This is the same old leprosy of Bible days. The doctors tell 
us that it does not differ in kind and probably does not differ 
in degree from that disease which in olden times used to lead 
those afilicted with it to hold up their hands and ery “ Un- 
clean!” However, much progress has been made in the treat- 
ment of the disease, and it has been found that by methods 
similar to those employed in the treatment of tuberculosis, by. 
proper diet, proper sanitation, proper environment that makes 
for a cheerful mood much may be accomplished for these people. 
And they have the disposition to go to this institution. There 
are now approximately 200 requests for admission there, with 
which under the present conditions those in charge are abso- 
lutely unable to comply. And some of these patients are cured. 
That is, they are cured in the same sense in which a person 
afflicted with tuberculosis is cured. The progress of the disease 
is so arrested that it is safe for the patients to be returned to 
their normal conditions of life and to mix and mingle with 
their friends and those who are dear to them. 

So there can not be any disposition upon our part to have 
any antagonism to a measure of this kind. The only important 
inquiry is whether or not the $650,000 authorized by this meas- 
use to be appropriated is sufficient for the purposes in hand. 
The authorities of the Public Health Service give us the assur- 
ance that, to the best of their information and in accordance 
with their best judgment, this sum is adequate for the present 
purposes. 

This is not an institution that any of us would desire to have 
in our districts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question ? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Do the officials of the surround- 
ing parishes in that community all agree to this, so that there 
will be no objection to the expending of this money? 

Mr. LANHAM. As stated by me before, this was the original 
site of the State institution in Louisiana. Of course, those 
people there are not anxious to have the leprosarium, but they 
are anxious that, inasmuch as it is there, it shall be adequate 
for the demands. There are, for instance, a number of lepers 
in the State of Louisiana, accredited to that State, who have 
gone there from other States in the hope that they could get 
into this institution. They have gone from various sections of 
the country. 

This is an isolated settlement. It is about 4 miles from a 
hamlet and about 75 miles from New Orleans, and the people 
of Louisiana wish to have this institution enlarged in this 
manner. There has been no opposition to the bill. Of course, 
they would prefer to have no leprosy in the United States and 
that the necessity did not exist for this institution there, but 
they are thoroughly agreeable to its enlargement and the ex- 
tension of its work as here contemplated. And perhaps it will 
work its most beneficial results for the State of Louisiana Itself, 
because of the great influx of lepers into Louisiana from the 
various sections of the country in the hope of admission to this 
leprosarium. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I want to state to my colleague that I 
think it is very commendable that these good people of Louisi- 
ana will admit the institution. My colleague will recall that 
the Texas Legislature made an appropriation of several 
million dollars for a site, and they could not find a place or a 
site where they would permit them to locate it. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘That is true, and I agree with my colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. Erorr], who says that the State of 
Louisiana is entitled to a vote of thanks that the institution is 
allowed to be located there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was interested in the statement of the 
gentleman that there are now 1,500 afflicted people within the 
United States, and that we are providing for only about 350. 
Are the balance isolated? 

Mr. LANHAM. The passage of this measure will provide 
for about 500. That is, the present accommodations are for 
200 and this will add 300 more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there are 1,000 additional that are not 
accommodated. 

Mr, LANHAM. 
Service. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they isolated? 

Mr. LANHAM. As I say, it is largely a matter of estimate. 
The period of incubation in this disease is from 3 to 30 years, 
and it is very difficult to tell sometimes in the early stages 
whether one who is suspected of having leprosy is afflicted 
with it or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the only way to weed it out and to 
stop it is to Isolate the cases and let it die out, I would be in 
favor of providing accommodations for every one of them. 

Mr. LANHAM. I will say that I made inquiry of the Sur- 
geon General when the very interesting hearings were had on 
this bill, and he thought the appropriation provided for in it 
would be sufficient for this purpose at present. 

There is one interesting thing that developed at the hearings 
in regard to this disease, and that is that especially in the 
Philippines, where it is very prevalent, relatively, when it 
breaks out in a family, strange to say, the male members have 
it to the exclusion of the female members, and vice versa. 
There seems to be a kind of itch that develops on the body. 
The reason the spread of the disease is usually confined to a 
particular sex of the family seems to grow out of the fact that 
they frequently wear one another's clothes. The boys wear 
their brother’s clothes handed down to them, and then contract 
the disease from wearing the apparel of those afflicted. The 
same results occur from girls wearing the garments of their 
afflicted sisters. 

Unfortunately some of those stricken with it in the United 
States have been treated most mercilessly in some sections 
of the country. In one case, where a man was confined at the 
county poor farm, a purse was made up as a bribe to get him 
to leave that community. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I had occasion to visit the leprosy home in 


That is an estimate by the Public Health 


the city of Habana, and I hope that no such conditions will 
ever exist here as I saw in 1912. The patients were all con- 
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fined in a building and bars over every window bars like an 
ordinary jail. The sight I saw in the city of Habana was 
frightful. My object in stating that is to ask the gentleman 
if he can give the House any information as to what this 
plant in Louisiana consists of and what this money is intended 
to do? This will amount to about $2,200 a bed. 

Mr. LANHAM. I want to say that these conditions in 
Habana, of which the gentleman speaks, will not be duplicated 
in this country. This is a tract of 400 acres of good land. 
Instead of having large buildings, it has been found better 
in the treatment of leprosy to have small cottages for the 
patients. They are scattered around down there over these 
grounds. In some instances the patients are even able to 
get out and cultivate the land a little. They like to live 
there; they do not run away, but, as a matter of fact, they 
run to the place to be admitted. The relatives of some promi- 
nent people have been treated in that institution. 

Now, the hearings show how they propose to use this money, 
and it is as follows: 

Twenty-two 1-sto cottages, each containing 11 rooms, 

toilets, ete., hollow tile and stucco nis $220, 000 

Hospital with 50 beds, surgical provision, X-ray laboratory, 


general and research laboratory, dental laboratory, eye, 
ear, and nose clinic, electric hydrotherapeutic clinic and a 


pharmacy ; seon fireproof building......--.--.--.--. 125, 000 
Morgue, L-story building, fireproof construction._....-..- 2, 000 
Laundry, 1-story building, tile walls and stucco finish (ex- 

clusive of laundry equipment) -=-= -mm nmmn ma 15, 000 
Auditorium and recreation hall, 1-story building, tile walls. ù 
Library, post office, and canteen combined, 1 story, tile con- 

Pieri toy T CASSAN AE EEE oe Se Sie Bis See eee 20, 000 
Kitchen and mess hall, 1 story, tile construction 75, 000 
Storehouse for nonperishable supplies, 1 story, tile walls, 

fy Cig tee tt! Us PeR SURO Rayo e via Saab oss Late 3. 000 
Storehouse for perishable supplies, 2 stories, tile construc- 

tion, stucco walls, including refrigeration_.___._.___-__-__- 20, 000 
Garage, 1 story, tile walls, stucco nis 10, 000 
Quarters for resident hospital physicians, 1 story, tile with 

etucco: mm ò¾Q—œ 10, 000 
Three houses for colored help, 1 story, tile walls, stucco 

III ⁵œ —— bw eh sedi ante on 5, 000 
Dairy and barn, 2 stories, to accommodate 29 head of eattle 

and 4 horses, tile walls, stucco finish_-....-..---_-~-- 18, 000 
Incinerator, additional mechanical equipment, boilers, etc- 92, 000 

Le) ot igh ea Ee LEE an Seam Stata PENA a a 645, 000 
Miscellaneous costs ĩͤ4„44«5„%)ß 5. 
Grand. . — ire aS 650, 000 


These are the purposes and amounts aggregating, as set out 
in the bill, the sum of $650,000. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the executive 
and medical authorities of the Government having these matters 
in charge have certified to us the necessity in the case. ‘They 
have advised us that the amount carried in the bill will meet 
immediate exigencies. This authorization will prepare the way 
for the appropriation to follow, and I believe that the best 
service we can render is to pass this bill as speedily as possible. 
Therefore, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss further the merits of this legislation. I think the urgent 
need of the passage of the bill is apparent to all the members 
of the committee who are here. It may be interesting, however, 


for the purposes of the Recor, to indicate the manner in which 


patients may be admitted, and are admitted, into this National 
Leper Home at Carville, La. The law provides that there shall 
be received into this home, first, patients who may present them- 
selves at the home and desire admission, who have this disease ; 
second, persons who have been apprehended under the United 
States quarantine acts, and therefore are subject to disposition 
by the Federal authorities; third, patients who may be consigned 
to the home by the health authorities of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia. In the last case the health au- 
thorities of any State or Territory or of the District of Columbia 
may make application to the Surgeon General, and he provides 
means for the transportation of the patient from the place where 
the patient may happen to be located to the home at Carville, 
La., if it is necessary to provide such transportation and if it 
is in the interest of the preservation of the public health to 
cause this transportation to be provided. The cost of the trans- 
portation is paid out of the Federal appropriation for the main- 
tenance of the home. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 
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$ . 
Mr. DENISON. Did the gentleman get any information that 
he can give to the House as to the nationality of these pattents? 
Are there any of them foreigners, or are they all Americans? 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. I can only give a general impression. I 
do not think there is any preponderance of foreigners among 
them. Some of them. are people who have traveled; in fact, I 
think most of them are people who have traveled in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere in the world, where they have unfortunately 
contracted this disease, and in some cases the number has been 
increased by the contagion which those afflicted with the disease 
have communicated to others after their return to the United 
States, 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, there are two reasons why this 
appropriation should be made as soon as possible. The first is 
because if we have the facilities for these people who are afflicted 
with leprosy, so that they can apply and receive early treatment, 

they have some chance of recovery. The second reason is that 
| if you have quarters for these people, they go there themselves 
of their own free will, and that of course means protection to 
the public, I hope that this House will pass this appropriation 
and give these people relief as soon as possible. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. ABERNETHY}. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, never before in the history of our country have we been 
confronted with a more serious problem than that which relates 

to our cotton industry. It is not a sectional problem; it is a 
nation and world-wide problem, and one which needs the prompt 
and vigorous action of Congress, Every Member of this body, 
wherever he lives or from what section he comes, is as vitally 
interested, if he stops to think, as we who represent what is 
known as the Cotton Belt. 

Cotton is the most valuable fiber in the world and its produe- 
tion is necessary if the greater part of the human race is to be 
clothed. 

The South supplies 80 per cent of the cotton needed, and in 
normal times it constitutes 60 per cent of our export trade. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa are almost without cotton at this time, 
and but for the fact that our foreign trade is almost at a stand- 
still there would be a cotton famine. 

A conservative estimate is that $2,000,000,000 are invested in 
the cotton manufacturing business, and it is dependent upon the 
South's ability to produce three-fourths of the raw material used 
in this industry. 

This country furnishes 80 per cent of the cotton; Egypt, about 
13 per cent; East India, 5 per cent; and all other countries in 
which cotton ean be produced, 2 per cent. All other coun- 
tries” includes Russia, China, Japan, Peru, Greece, Turkey, 
Persia, and Mexico. The entire world outside of the United 
States, exclusive of Egypt and India, does not produce in a 
year as much cotton as does the State of Texas alone. 

India, with its Immense population, will always consume 
more cotton than it can grow. The uncertainty as to rainfall 
in that country is the great drawback to increased cotton pro- 
duction. The staple is of a much lower grade than ours, and 
the average yield is only 70 pounds to our 190 pounds. Egypt 
is a rainless country. No crops can be grown except by irri- 
gation from the only source of water supply, the Nile. Her 
increase of cotton production does not meet her increased de- 
mands. Since 1873 Egypt’s increase in cotton yield has only 
been 430,000 bales, compared with an increase of 7,000,000 bales 
in our Cotton Belt during the same period. 

There is at large in the cotton-producing States of the Union 
what has been appropriately styled the billion dollar bandit“ 
or “the billion dollar bug.” His correct name is Anthonomus 
grandis, commonly called the boll weevil. 

This bandit operates for about a period of three months per 
| year and in a comparatively small area of the United States, 
but since 1909 he has cleaned up and destroyed more than $3,- 

000,000,000 worth of cotton. 

He started his devastating march in 1892 in this country, 
coming across the Mexican border into Texas, and to-day he 
: ravages the entire cotton area of the United States. 

So far as we can ascertain he was born near Vera Cruz in 
| 1848, and soon became so active and destructive in that country 

that the raising of cotton was abandoned and has never to any 
extent been resumed. i 

He then made his way to Cuba, and in 1871 his ravages were 
so great that the Cuban farmer gave up planting cotton and 
turned to other things. 

He seems to be content to reproduce, and this he does effec- 
tively. A male and female boll weevil are capable of repro- 
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ducing four or more generations each summer, the length of 
existence being about 60 days, and the possible progeny of a 
single pair of weevils from the beginning to the end of a season 
may amount, according to the estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, to no less than 12,755,100 descendants. And when 
a single weevil boring into a cotton boll can destroy it, the 
ravages of the pest can be understood. 

This “ bandit” is a species of beetle with a prominent snout 
half the length of its body. It has elbowed antenne at its 
sides and a small mouth at its tip. It is about one-fourth of an 
inch long. It hibernates in the wintertime in near-by woods 
or by concealing itself in the cotton fields. In the spring and 
throughout the fruiting season of cotton the eggs are deposited 
by the female weevils in cavities formed by eating into the 
fruit of the plant. An egg hatches under normal conditions in 
about three days, and the grub immediately begins to feed. In 
from 7 to 12 days the larva or grub passes into its pupa stage, 
corresponding to the cocoon of butterflies and moths. This 
stage lasts from three to five days. Then the adult issues and 
in about five days begins the production of another generation. 
Climatic conditions cause considerable variation in the dura- 
tion of the stages, but, on an average, it requires from two to 
three weeks for the weevil to develop from the egg to the adult. 
Males and females are produced in about equal numbers, The 
males feed upon the squares and bolls without moving until 
the food begins to deteriorate. The females refrain most of the 
season from depositing in squares visited by other females, but 
late in the fall, when all the fruit has become infested, several 
eggs may be placed in a single square or boll. As many as 15 
larvæ have been found in a single boll. The squares are greatly 
preferred as food and as places for depositing eggs. As long 
as a large supply of squares is present, the bolls are not dam- 
aged to any serious extent. The bolis, therefore, have a fair 
chance to develop as long as squares are being formed. 

The cotton-boll weevil, so fur as known, breeds in no plants 
other than cotton and the wild cotton of Arizona. At the 
present time, at least, the insect is restricted to the cotton plant 
as a means of development. 

It is proper to say in this connection that the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been doing a great work in boll- 
weevil control. That great expert, Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of 
the Bureau of Entomology, and his valuable assistants in his 
department and the experts in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and from the extension service have worked out a plan whereby 
cotton can be grown under boll-weevil conditions, and this is 
the plan: 

SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PRODUCTION OF COTTON UNDER BOLL- 
WEEVIL CONDITIONS. 


(This statement was prepared by a special committee and approved 
by the cotton council of the Department of Agriculture, and represents * 
a summary of qae department's attitude at present.) 

Under boll- vil conditions the prime necessity is to mature the 
largest possible crop of cotton in the shortest ible time. It is, im a 
sense, a race between the farmer and the boll weevil. To accomplish 
this end the department makes the following recommendations: 

I. Select for cotton planting well-drained, fertile solls, if possible; 
only land capable of producing, with the use of a reasonable amount of 
fertilizer, at least one-half a e per acre should be planted to cotton. 

II. Prepare a good seed bed and fertilize libe Whatever fer- 
tilizer is used should usually be distributed in the soll before planting. 

III. Plant good seed of an improved, early maturing variety recom- 
mended for the locality by the State experiment station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Plant as soon as danger from frost 
and cold — past and the ground is sufficiently warm to insure rapid 
germination and yigoreus growth. The 1 of seed of a single 
variety, as nearly simultaneously as possible, by entire communities and 
counties is strongly urged. 

IV. The importance of seeuring and maintaining a full stand can not 
be overemphasized. The best width ef rows and spacing of cotton 
in the row may vary with soil and climatic conditions. Rows should 
be only wide Piliin é to allow proper cultivation and cotton in the 


drill should uniformly be spaced closer than under non-bollweeyil con- 


ditions. Cotton in 3-foot rows, spaced two stalks to the hill, a hoe 
width apart, has given high yields in spaci tests in the Mississi 
Delta. This close spacing may prove undesirable under some condi- 
tions, but spacing 8 to 12 inches in the drill, with two stalks to the 
hill, will probably give best results throughout the entire region of 
severe weevil infestation. To be sure securing a full stand the 
liberal use of planting seed is advised. 

V. Chop to the desired stand as soon as safe from cold or other 
adverse conditions. Give early and frequent cultivation and continue 
same until fairly late in the season; or at least two or three weeks 
beyond the Danak “ laying-by ” time. Great care should be taken, par- 
ticularly in the later part of the season, to cultivate shallow and not 
too close to the row. Careless or deep cultivation at this period may 
mean — Careful, late, shallow cultivation is very strongly 
recommended. G 

VI. If weevils are numerous at the time cotton is just beginning to 
square destroy all porone adult weevils, either 3 Picking A 

oisoning, as may most 5 It is probable that only a 
s sta a molise ma E pore 5 . na te used 
ively. en squarin ns, especia no poison 
— — J pick and estio all stared. squares m the 
and the stalk once every week or 10 days for a od of about 


days. 

„ if weevils are still numerous or as much as 10 to 15 per cent 

of squares are infested and other conditions warrant, apply the calcium 
arsenate dry dust poison. In making applications of the dust poison 
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always carefully follow directions of the United States Department 


of Agriculture and the college of agriculture of your own State. 

VII. Pick cotton in the fall as rapidly as possible, and immediately 
kill all cotton stalks, preferably by cutting and plowing under. The 
object is to destroy the food supply and e. places of the weevil 
before the hibernation period. o be effective, this must be done as 
long as possible before the first killing frost. A very light infestation, 
or even practical immunity from weevil damage until late in the fol- 
lowing season, could be insured if all cotton growers in entire com- 
munities or counties would, when conditions permit, cooperate to de- 
* all cotton stalks at least two or three weeks before frost. 

VIII, Since the weevil will hibernate successfully not only in wood- 
land but in any trash or rubbish, it is very good practice to burn over 
or clean up Tai such situations around the cotton fields during the 
winter, especially the fence rows, terraces, ditch banks, and ravines. 

And it is well in this connection to give the following sug- 
gestions of Mr. W. B. Mercer, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; 

PREPARATION OF SEED BED. 

In most cases early, moderately deep breaking of the land is best 
for cotton. Where vegetable matter is to be turned under and where 
there is little danger of serious washing, early breaking is desirable. 
If the breaking is done more than three or four weeks before planting 
time, the land should be rebedded. This, however, need not be as deep 
as before. The second breaking should, as a rule, be done much more 
rapidly. Sometimes a thorough disking or stirring of the soil with a 
cultivator will be sufficicnt. It matters not when the breaking is done, 
the surface soil should be thoreughly pulverized with disk and smooth- 
ing harrows before seeding. The young cotton plant needs a well- 
prepared soil to start in, as the roots are delicate and near the surface, 

Inless the land was broken before rains, a roller or drag should be 
used to firm the seed bed. This holds moisture, which is necessary to 
good germination. 

DATE OF PLANTING, 

The dates for planting cotton range from March 25 to May 25, 
depending upon latitude, season, and soil conditions. The good con- 
dition of the soil and the temperature are more important than a 
fixed date for planting. Cotton should be pianta just as soon as 
the soil is warm enongh for quick germination and rapid growth of 
the young plants. Both extra early and extra late planting are to 
be avoided. If planted too early, the crop may be killed by late 
frosts or stunted in growth and the expense of cultivation is increased, 
while, on the other hand, if planting is delayed the crop will be in 
danger of drought, early frost, and varlous insect pests. The sowing 
of the seed is usually done with a planter. There are several very. 
satisfactory planters on the market. Choose the one that conserves 
seed and drops it regularly at a uniform depth. 

DEPTH OF PLANTING, 


The depth for planting cottonseed is important. Ordinarily it 
should not be planted more than 1 inch deep, provided that depth 
reaches moisture. When the hog beh and moisture are right, 
lants will come up very quickly. In dry soils or when planting late 
n the season it may be necessary to cover seed more than 1 inch. 
As a rule, more poor stands are caused from planting too deep than 
too shallow. When seed is planted in a continuous drill, 3 ks 
of good seed per acre are sufficient. Half this amount win give 
good stand when planted at the proper depth on a well-prepare 
bed. It is usually safest to use a rather generous amount of seed, 
80 8 early cultivation can be done with less danger of injuring the 
stand. 


seed 


SPACING. 


There are many opinions regarding the proper spacing of cotton. 
There is a pretty general uniformity in agreement on the width of the 
rows, The standard rows are from 3} to 43 feet. This depends some- 
what on the nature of the soil, but under any conditions the width 
of the rows should be arranged to suit the cultivators that will be 
available. The diversity of opinion is on the spacing of plants in the 
rows. The practice of good farmers and results from the early experi- 
ments under normal conditions and before the boll weevil seem to 
favor rather wide spacing in the row. Recent experiments under boll- 
weevil conditions, and eyen under normal conditions, indicate that 
closer spacing gives a greater yield. Where the chief object is early 
maturity and the combating of serious insect pests, thicker spacing of 
the plants in the row will give more satisfactory results. There is 
perhaps need for some further experiments to arrive at the approxi- 
mate distance, worked out on a scale suitable to the soil and climate 
in which the plants are to be grown. 

FERTILIZER, 


Commercial fertilizers were not used for cotton until about 1860, 
Where judiciously used they have aby given good results. Millions 
of dollars’ worth are now used annually in the cotton regions. The 
present deplorable financial condition in the cotton States is largely 
due to the extravagant use of commercial fertilizer, bought at very 
high prices on credit. Every good farmer or agricultural adviser knows 
the benefit to be derived from a reasonable application of fertilizer on 
practically all cotton lands. The great mistake has been that the 
cotton farmer has come to depend almost entirely on fertilizers for pro- 
ducing good yields rather than on crop rotation in which soil-bulld- 
ing crops are used. The exercise of more intelligence in the buying 
and use of fertilizers and the wpe Ny of a rotation Fini through- 
out the cotton territory would result in the saving of millions of dollars 
and at the same time secure better yields at less expense on fewer acres. 

CULTIVATION, 


Frequent and early cultivation is essential to promote rapid growth, 
to retain moisture, and to destroy weeds, When possible, 1 e 
or section harrow should be run over the fields before the plants 
come npa As soon as the plants are up to a goa stand, run the 
section harrow again at an angle of 45 degrees diagonally across the 
rows. On very loose or sandy soils the weeder will be better than 
the harrow. Itivation should be continued throughout the growin 
season each week or 10 days, until the plants have taken on a full 
crop of bolls and squares. After the first few weeks, cultivation 
should be shallow, as the cotton plant has a great mass of roots 
near the surface, and these should not be broken to any great extent. 
On most soils the cultivation should be kept up much later than 
is ordinarily done. 


How can Congress help this matter? By granting liberal 
appropriations to the Department of Agriculture. This should 


be done without stint, for the situation is so critical that no 
other agency than the Government can hope to successfully 
cope with it. 

There is now pending before the House, Union Calendar No. 
557, Senate Joint Resolution 265: 

Resolved, cte., That the President is authorized and directed to 
procure, or aid in procuring, such stocks of nitrate of soda and 
calcium arsenate as 1 may determine to be necessary and find avail- 
able for increasing agricultural production during the calendar year 
1923 and 1924, and to dispose of the same at the total cost to the 
Government, payable in advance. For carrying out the purposes 
of this joint resolution there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, available im- 
mediately and until expended, the sum of $16,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, and the President is authorized to make 
such regulations and to use such means and agencies of the Govern- 
ment as in his discretion he may deem best. The proceeds arising 
from the disposition of the nitrate of soda and calcium arsenate 
shall go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: Provided, That 
the sum herein appropriated and the proceeds arising from the dis- 
position of the pirate of soda and calcium arsenate may be used 
at the diseretion of the President, during the calendar year 1923 and 
1924 as a revolving fund for the purposes herein Denied. 

This resolution passed the Senate unanimously and has the 
unanimous recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture, 

It is warmly indorsed by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
should pass the House without opposition. 

The nitrate of soda is principally secured in Chile. Nitrates 
needed during the war were secured in the way provided for 
in this resolution. Nitrate of soda is absolutely essential to 
the cotton farmer to enable him to push the growth of the 
cotton to combat the boll weevil. 

Nitrate of soda is not only essential to the cotton farmer but 
to farmers generally in various parts of the country. 

In this resolution it is proposed for the President to buy 
the nitrate of soda and sell it to the farmer at cost. The Gov- 
ernment did this during the war and has never lost a dollar. 
It is not in reality an appropriation, as the Government col- 
lects the money in advance from the farmer, most of whom are 
small tenant farmers, and by this method are enabled to get 
this most necessary fertilizer, otherwise they could not get it. 

The calcium arsenate is the only poison which has been 
found to destroy the boll weevil. 

Arsenic is a metallic element. It is found in many locali- 
ties but in commercial form it is produced almost entirely as 
a by-product of the smelting industry—a by-product heretofore 
largely due to legislation. Wherever smelters have been erected 
laws have been passed compelling them to control the fumes 
of arsenic let loose from their smokestacks, The dust in the 
smokestack and in the flues of a smelter is refined by revola- 
tilizing and grinding for the arsenic market. Obviously, the 
activity of the smelters is regulated by the price of copper 
and lead, and the supply of crude arsenic is greater or less 
according to the activity of the metals market. 

The chief sources of supply are at Midvale, Utah, where the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. has a maximum production 
of 8 tons per day. The American Smelting & Refining Co. 
plants at Marray, Utah, East Helena, Mont., and Leadville, 
Colo., have a combined maximum output of 10 tons per day; 
and the Anaconda Copper Co., at Butte, Mont., has a maximum 
output of not exceeding 35 tons per day. The total maximum 
output under the best possible conditions would be 60 tons per 
day, or a total maximum American production of 18,000 tons 
per annum, figuring 800 working days per year. 

It is perfectly possible to mine arsenic-bearing ores and treat 
them primarily for the recovery of arsenic as a metal itself. 
The production of arsenic is susceptible of being materially 
increased by the outlay of large amounts of additional capital, 
and such additional capital can not readily be attracted until 
the permanency of the demand and price of raw arsenic is more 
certain. 

The foreign sources of supply of arsenic are confined prac- 
tically to Japan and Germany. The greatest amount available 
from these two countries has been 4,200 tons in any single year, 
of which 2,200 tons have been procured from Japan and the 
balance from Germany, who had on hand a large stock. The 
German supplies originated in what is now Poland, and pro- 
duction there seems suspended. Other sources of supply in 
limited amounts are Australia, South Africa, Korea, Canada, 
and Mexico. 

Calcium arsenate is 40 per cent arsenic and 60 per cent cal- 
cium of lime. 

In a soluble form the arsenic would kill the cotton plant when 
absorbed by it, but after being mixed with calcium and rendered 
insoluble it is dusted by night over a cotton field. Small undis- 
solved particles of calcium arsenate in a drop of dew are drunk 
by the boll weevil. It takes from 5 to 7 pounds to dust an acre 
at one application, and from three to four applications are neces- 
sary during the cotton-growing season. 
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From the foregoing information the House should be con- 
yinced of the urgent necessity of this legislation. With a fixed 
appropriation which the Government can spend for calcium 
arsenate, a market is fixed for the poison, and it is not depend- 
ent upon the price of copper and lead, as is now the case. With 
the Government coming to the aid ef the farmer in this emer- 
gency it will enable him to control the boll-weevil pest and raise 
a sufficient amount of cotton to supply the needs of the world. 
Without governmental aid in this emergency I can see no hope 
for the continued production of sufficient cotton for our needs. 

Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would not 
under ordinary circumstances take up any of your time, be- 
‘cause I think you are prepared to vote in favor of this bill 
unanimously. It carries its own merit upon its face, and if it 
did not I believe the debate here this afternoon has clearly 
demonstrated that it is a very meritorious measure. 

I have taken the floor for the purpose of gathering informa- 
tion frem any Member of this House upon a matter that has 
worried me for some time. A man named Willard Centlivre in 
all probability did more to stimulate the thought of the people 
of this country upon the subject of leprosy than any other un- 
fortunate individual avho was ever afflicted with that dreadful 
disease during all the course ef its history. Some years before 
his case a man named Early was incarcerated down here on 
the banks of the Potomac in this District. It was stated that 
it cost approximately $3,000 a year to take care of Early. Then 
came Centlivre. Centlivre was born and reared in the lower 
section of the city of New Orleans, I used to know him well. 
Ile used to attend political meetings and was somewhat of a 
character in the Latin quarter of that city. He came to 
Washington and created a sensation which rang its way clear 
across the continent. He said he came here as the yanguard 
of an army of lepers, who would assemble in Washington, 
march down the Avenue to the White House, and there petition 
for a redress of grievances. The story was put into every 
newspaper from ocean to ocean. I never suspected that Cent- 
livre was gifted with any ability to obtain his ends dramati- 
cally, but he certainly did know how to play his part mag- 
nificently. On the day he arrived in Washington be walked 
into this old house over here, the Publie Health Service, which 
is attended with some ‘historical significance, for it was once oc- 
cupied by Gen. Ben Butler, a man who won (7) his way into the 
affections of the people of New Orleans some years ‘ago, as his- 
tory records, and calmly said, I am a leper.” In the twinkling 
of un eye that building was entirely cleared of every occupant. 
Doors that opened by pulling them inward were opened out- 
ward by the rush to sunlight and the open air. Windows were 
not barriers; they were exits for those who rapidly got out. 
He was monarch of all he surveyed, and for the first time in his 
life he was an Alexander Selkirk. He looked over the land- 
scape, and was apparently satisfied with his act and what he 
had accomplished, But after a few moments the office force 
regained its composure and came back, summoned the police, 
and Centlivre was escorted not into the jail but away down 
here on the banks of the Potomac, where Early had found, I 
hope, commodious quarters. 

The Washington Times and the other newspapers at once in 
some manner interviewed him and his interview was a rather 
startling one. He declared he had joined the Army at the 
call of his country, had passed the physical examination, and 
met every test the service required. In other words, he be- 
came a soldier af the Werld War. Some time after an eruption 
began to appear upon his body. He was treated rather 
heroically. He was placed, according to his statement, under 
sand and kept there for hours. Other drastic treatment was 
administered but without good effect. Finally, when recovery 
did not seem to be apparent to his mind, he left the camp. 
But he was brought back, charged with desertion, court-mar- 
tialed and then he made this statement that in all probability 
marks him out as a man, pure white, with a heart of gold, 
and a soul that fits him for Olympian heights. He said: “I 
did desert; I did leave. I told you I was afflicted with leprosy. 
You would not believe it. I did what decency required of me. 
It I never performed in my life any other act of decency, I 
have on this occasion, and I ought to be commended for it. 
I refused to communicate from my person this awful disease 
to ethers, You would mot let me ge, and I left, not for my 
ewn sake but for the others whom the service of our country 
forces to associate with me. Now carry out the sentence if 
you will, but I have teld you the truth.“ He was convicted 
but sentence was suspended. I asked for an investigation 
of that case and the report of the Secretary of War shows 
that practically all of those statements were true and correct. 


His officers, who were flayed in that report, appealed, and 
that appeal, to the best of my information, is still pending. 
At any rate I never heard anything of the case afterwards. 
I was not so much concerned at the outcome of the case and 
of the court-martial in so far as it affected his military repu- 
tation, for that will be soon forget, “for he is a pauper whom 
nobody owns,” but I wanted to secure for his family some 
relief if I could. He had a mother down there in New 
Orleans who was bereft of his support, and he is incarcerated 
in Carville now, and will in all probability end his days there. 
I was informed by the Veterans’ Bureau, in a letter which 
they transmitted to me, and which expressed regret at their 
inability to be helpful, that inasmuch as he had been convicted 
of desertion, though sentence was suspended, nothing could 
be done. The court-martial dared not, they could not, with 
this supreme act of self-sacrifice and decency, as he put and 
expressed it, sentence that man and put the sentence into 
execution. This man’s leprosy was of service origin. That is 
what the record establishes. I do not know—I am not a doc- 
tor—I do not know anything other than what the record shows. 

All I know about leprosy is that it is as old as the human 
race and that it marched forth with the race from Asia into 
every place that wandering men and women have gone. The 
committee appointed by the Secretary of War to investigate 
the case found that the leprosy was of service origin, but that 
the sentence, though suspended, the verdict, the judgment of 
the court-martial, precluded him from getting relief. I intro- 
duced a bill and it was sent first to one committee which de- 
clined jurisdiction, and in all probability it was absolutely cor- 
rect, and then to another committee, and it declined jurisdic 
tion. I am up against it or fate is against Centlivre. And as 
a consequence this poor devil, who is still in Carville, far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, has the bitter reflec- 
tion to-day that though it was found his unfortunate dis- 
ease—his affliction—was due to service origin, in the service 
of his country, and though poverty stricken, his wretched mother 
can not get the relief to which she is justly entitled. If there 
is a man in the House whe knows how I can get relief for 
this peor devil and his still more unfortunate mother, I would 
like to have that information? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the gentleman lmve one more minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in control of the gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HILL. May I ask whether the gentleman has considered 
introducing a bill to correct the military record of this man? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. I understand from the letter I received 
from The Adjutant General that there is no power in this 
country, not even the President, that can remove the charge 
of desertion. 

Mr. HILL. Congress removes the charge of desertion day 
after day by bills introduced. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. As I understand it that will remove the 
stigma, but it does not make it retroactive and go ‘back. It 
simply changes the record without altering the fact. That is 
what has been held repeatedly by the Pension Bureau. 

Mr. HILL, If the gentleman will put in a bill to correct the 
military record and remeve the charge of desertion 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 


ired. 

R Mr. BLACK. It certainly would be within the power of the 
Congress to remove charges of desertion. 

Mr. HILL. He was not discharged for desertion, he was only 
suspended, and the gentieman can put a bill in. 

Mr. CONNOR. I will be glad to take it up with the gentle- 
man. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, it is one of my pleasures to 
have the opportunity at this time to vote for this legislation. A 
number of years ago there were several lepers in Washington, 
with no place to put them and nobody to take care of them. 
We had a similar condition in California. 

The location of this institution down in Louisiana seems to be 
ideal. My good friend from Louisiana | Mr. Lazaro), for whom 
I have the highest respect, approves this heartily, location and 
all, and in fact the entire surroundings are such that the bill 
undoubtedly will receive the unanimous vote of the Members of 
the House, and these unfortunate people will be taken care of. 
And above and beyond that, we relieve the awful condition that 
would confront the general public if they are not provided for, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings on this bill disclose the fact 
that there are a number of cases of leprosy mostly among 
orientals out on the Pacific coast, particularly in Califor- 
nia. Did the gentleman’s legislature make any provision for 
taking care of them before this Louisiana institution was 
established? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; but it is hard to get a location on the 
mainland, and the people of California have been tremendously 
interested in the matter, and are willing te go the limit in 
providing for these people, to take care of them in the first 
instance; and, second, to remove them from haying any con- 
tact with others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The bill was again read. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House, 
with the recommendation that it do pass. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sanpers of Indiana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee, having under consideration the bill 
(S. 3721) providing for the erection of additional suitable and 
necessary buildings for the National Leper Home, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Bxxiiorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 661. An act for the relief of Arthur Frost; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 1031. An act for the relief of Eugene K. Stoudemire; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

S. 1103. An act for the relief of Frank Vumbaca; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1280. An act for the relief of Eli N. Sonnenstrahl; to the 
Committee on War Claims, 

S. 3071. An act to extend the benefits of the employers’ lia- 
bility act of September 7, 1916, to Edward N. McCarty; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4085. An act for the relief of Samuel H. Butler; to the 
Committee on 8 

S. 4248. An act to fix the compensation of employees in post 
offices for overtime services performed in excess of eight hours 
daily; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

S. 4379. An act to amend section 1709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

S. 4818. An act for the payment of claims for damages to and 
loss of private property incident to the training, practice, op- 
3 or maintenance of the Army; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

S. 4366. An act for the relief of W. Ernest Jarvis; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

H. R. 855. An act for the relief of Fred G. Leith, United 
States Navy; 

H. R. 6204. An act to grant the military target range of 
Lincoln County, Okla., to the city of Chandler, Okla, and 
reserving the right to use for military and aviation purposes; 

H. R. 12007. An act providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 


Idaho, to the United States; 
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H. R. 12887. An act granting a pension to Jacob F. Rosen- 
berger; 

H. R. 11389. An act for the relief of Robert Guy Robinson; 
and 

H. R. 13696, An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 


LEAVE TO A COMMITTEE TO SIT DURING THE SESSION. 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Wednesday, February 14, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be permitted to sit during the session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Wednesday, February 14, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be permitted to sit during the session of the 
House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Ortver (at the request of Mr. Jerrers), for to-day, on 
account of illness in his family; 

To Mr. Wessrer (at the request of Mr. HapLEY), for the day, 
on account of illness; and 

To Mr. Atmon, for the balance of the day, on account of 
illness in his family. 


EXERCISES IN MEMORY OF THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE OSBORNE. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Sunday, the 25th of this month, time be set aside for me- 
morial addresses on the life, character, and public services of 
the late Hon. Henry Z. Ossporne, a Member of Congress from 
the tenth district of California, ` 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that on Sunday, February 25, time be set aside 
for memorial addresses on the life, character, and public serv- 
ices of Hon. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, from the tenth district of Cali- 
fornia, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF BEMARKS, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, several months 
ago I obtained permission of the House to extend in the RECORD 
a eulogy upon former Senator Henry M. Teller, and it was never 
I now renew that same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAY- 
Lon] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record in the manner indicated. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, for 50 years 
former Senator Teller was an incentive and an inspiration to 
the youth of our State, and what little success in public life 
many of us have obtained has been largely due to humbly trying 
to emulate his exemplary life, rare capabilities, marvelous en- 
ergy, Supreme loyalty, and conscientious devotion to the public 
welfare. His was a life of untiring service to our country and 
to Colorado. There never was a more loyal son of the West. 
He was indeed universally revered as Colorado’s “Grand Old 
Man.” 

He was the best Secretary of the Interior this Nation has 
ever had. He was an honor to that great office and to our 
country. He breathed the very spirit of the mountains and 
plains. His heart always beat for the early pioneers. He was 
one of them. He personally knew their hardships and strug- 
gles. He instinctively sympathized with the human side of 
subduing the wilderness and reclaiming the frontier. 

No man ever could be better qualified or prepared to suitably 
oceupy that high office, and in addition he was ideally tempera- 
mentally suited to the position. Nothing outside of the per- 
formance of his official duties ever attracted his attention for 
one moment, and no one ever questioned the honesty or justice 
of any of his official actions. 

After a half century constantly and loyally devoted to his 
country and to upbuilding the West, when he passed to the 
great beyond he had the priceless heritage of all the ages—a 
good name. Surrounded by a million temptations— 

He left a name without a stain, 
And a reputation without a blemish. 

It was my very great privilege to have helped in an humble 
way to elect him four times to the United States Senate. Twice 
as a modest worker in the party ranks and twice as a member 
of the Colorado State Senate, and for a third of a century I had 
almost a filial affection for him, and I hope to live to see his 
statue placed in the Hall of Fame in the Capitol Building of 
our country. 
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I regret exceedingly that ill health and press of official busi- 
ness has imperatively prevented me from personally preparing 
as best I could a suitable tribute to the admirable life, wonder- 

‘ful work, and superb character of Senator Teller. But some 
time ago I asked the Hon. Thomas F. Dawson, the historian 
and curator of the State Historical and Natural History So- 
ciety of Colorado, and who was for 80 years the private secre- 
tary of Senator Teller, to prepare for mea record of all those 
years of his close association—a memorial that would be, like 
the Senator himself, plain, natural, honest, and unassuming. 

Fortunately for Colorado and for our country, Mr. Dawson 
has cheerfully, patriotically, and most admirably complied with 
my request and has prepared a wonderfully comprehensive, fit- 
ting, and eloquent eulogy of the most distinguished citizen and 
efficient statesman that the Centennial State has ever produced, 
and in pursuance of the permission which is now given me again 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp in memory of 
Senator Teller I am proud to insert Mr. Dawson’s splendid 
tribute, as follows: 

SENATOR TELLER. 
[By Thomas Fulton Dawson. 

A quarter of a century ago the name of Henry M. Teller was 
familiar to every newspaper reader in the country and to 
students of economics and international affairs throughout the 
civilized world. He was then a Member of the United States 
Senate, in which body he served the State of Colorado cou- 
tinuously from 1877 to 1909 with the exception of three years, 
spent as a member of the Cabinet. From the time of his en- 
trance upon his senatorial duties until he voluntarily relin- 
quished the office he was much in the limelight of pubiic dis- 
eussion, but the subject which engaged more of his attention 
thin any other was that of national and international finance. 
He studied all phases of this most Important branch of eco- 
nomics, but he gave especial attention to bimetallism—the free 
colnage of silver. 

So strong was his advocacy of this cause as a national policy 
that its abandonment of it led him to desert the party he had 
served for almost half a century and came near making him 
the presidential candidate of the silver supporters. And the 
evident sincerity and convincing character of his plea for 
universal acceptance of the double standard attracted the 
attention of the best thinkers the world over. 

But it was not alone his connection with bimetallism which 
attracted attention to Mr, Teller. He endeared himself to the 
people of his own State of Colorado by his untiring devotion 
to and championship of their interests in the many problems 
which came up for adjustment between the new State and the 
National Government. Nation-wide attention was drawn to 
him by his participation in all phases of legislation. A deep 
student along many lines throughont his life, he always was 
prepared to take part in the consideration of almost any sub- 
ject that came before the Senate, while his knowledge of 
western affairs made him an ideal Secretary of the Interior, 
in which capacity he served during the administration of Pres- 
ident Chester A. Arthur. 

While he made no claims to oratory as generally understood, 
Mr, Teller was a foreeful speaker, and his logic, siucerity, and 
knowledge of facts gave his arguments appealing and convine- 
ing weight. He never uttered a word in debate or elsewhere 
that he did not believe to be the truth, and he never espoused 
any cause which he did not consider to be in the interest of the 
gencral welfare. It was these qualities which inspired general 
admiration for the man and led people to look upon him as a 
leader. There are many who believe that if Mr. Bryan had 
not been named as the Democratie candidate for President in 
1896 Mr. Teller would have been. Moreover, I was once told 
by a man high in the counsels of the Republican Party that 
Roscoe Conkling had said to him previous to the Republican 
convention in 1880 that if General Grant could not be nomi- 
nated for the Presidency by that convention he belieyed Teller 
to be the most available man and the man best fitted for the 
nomination. We know, however, that by the time Grant was 
beaten in that convention the body had gotten entirely away 
from Conkling and his cohorts and that all he could do was to 
name a man for Vice President, which he did in the person of 
General Arthur, It is significant that when, through a fateful 
serics of circumstances, Arthur became President, Teller was 
one of the first advisers he called in, and that he invited the 
Colorado man into his Cabinet as one of his first official acts. 

However, we speak not of Mr. Teller as a possible presidential 
candidate. Even to this day he is known by all who were 
acquainted with him as “ Senator Teller,” and I believe that if 
he could speak and if he could have his own choice in the mat- 
ter he would prefer thus to be known. He was an ideal Sena- 
tor; he looked and acted the part, and he believed in the Senate. 


His record in the Senate, in the Interior Department, and in 
private life is such as to entitle him to a place in the country’s 
hall of fame, It is especially fitting that a few of the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp should be devoted to the preserva- 
tion of the story of his life, and I feel greatly honored in being 
designated to prepare it. The great pity is that it can not be 
longer than space here will permit. It is not any easy story 
to write, however, especially in condensed form. To properly 
cover the subject one should consult the files of the RECORD 
and the Senate Journal for the almost third of a century which 
Mr. Teller served the Nation. In the space here allotted only 
te outlines can be traced, Here is the framework of the man’s 

e; 

Henry Moore Teller was born in Allegany County, N. Y. 
May 23, 1830. He received an academic education, worked on 
the farm during the summer, and taught school in the winter. 
His academic course completed, he took up the study of the law 
one admitted to the bar in January, 1858, at Binghamton, 
N. Ys 

Shortly after his admission he removed to Morrison, White- 
side County, III., where he practiced his profession until 1861, 
Then he went to Colorado, and, locating in Central City, the 
center of the gold-mining section, he soon hecame a leading influ- 
ence at the bar and among the people. 

Mr. Teller was one of the projectors of the Colorado Central 
Railroad, now a part of the Colorado & Southern system. He 
drafted its charter, and in 1865, in connection with W. A. II. 
Loveland, of Golden City, presented it to the Territorial legisla- 
ture then sitting at that place, and secured its adoption. For 
five years he was president of that road. 

During the Indian disturbances of 1863-64 he was appointed 
major general of the Territorial militia by Gov. John Eyins, 
and served two years in that capacity. 

At the beginning of his political career Mr, Teller was a 
Democrat, which was the faith of his futher, but when in 1854 
the Republican Party came into existence he united with it 
and became an ardent supporter of its principles. He held 
no elective oflice until 1876, although one of the most active 
political campaigners in the field, Upon the admission of Colo- 
rado as a State he was elected to the United States Senate by 
the first general assembly that convened in Denver Noyember 1, 
1876. 

During all the preceding years Henry M., in association with 
his brother Willard, who joined him in Colorado in 1864, 
was constantly engaged in the practice of law, rising to the 
leadership in his profession. The brothers oceupied a small 
white painted frame building of two rooms on Eureka Street, 
Central City, and in that building some legal transactions of 
great magnitude were arranged, as were also many political 
conferences. 

In 1882 President Arthur appointed Mr. Teller Secretary of 
the Interior to succeed Samuel J. Kirkwood, but his term ended 
with the passing of President Arthur, March 3, 1885. The 
following day Mr. Teller again took his seat as a Senator 
from Colorado, baying been elected to succeed N. P, Hill, He 
was reelected in 1891 without opposition in his party for the 
term expiring in Mareh, 1897. 

He served as chairman on the Committees on Pensions, 
Patents, Mines and Mining, and Privileges and Elections, and 
as a member of the Committee on Claims, Railrouds, the Judi- 
ciary, Appropriations, Public Lands, and many other com- 
mittees. 

From 1806 forward Senator Teller opposed the Republican 
Party because of its repudiation of silver, and for the most part 
acted with the Democratic Party. 

In 1886 Alfred University conferred upon him the degree of 
LL. D. 

Senator Teller was a prominent member of the Masonic Order, 
attaining the thirty-third degree, Scottish Rite, and he was 
honored by the grand lodge of Colorado in an unusual degree. 

January 24, 1903, Senator Teller was reelected to the United 
States Senate by the State legislature for the full term of six 
years, expiring March 3, 1909. This, by his own voluntary de- 
sire, completed his long term of years in the Senate, for he de- 
termined to retire finally from publie service, in which the better 
part of his life had been passed. 

To insure the benefit of his talents beyond the expiration of 
his senatorship, Senator Teller was appointed a member of the 
United States Monetary Commission, created to investigate the 
financial conditions of the country and to devise a plan for in- 
stituting a system whereby the frequently recurring monetary 
disturbances in our present system might be avoided. In the 
discharge of the duties involved Senator Teller visited all parts 
of the country, conferring with bankers and other influential 
men on the subject in hand. He also spent much time in study- 
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ing the foreign monetary systems. The labors of this commis- 
sion resulted in the formulation of a banking system which is 
generaly recognized as the foundation of the reserve bank system 
which was adopted later. 

At Cuba, N. V., June 7, 1862, Mr. Teller married Harriet M., 
daughter of Packard Bruce, a farmer, of Allegany County. 
Three children were born to them—Emma A., John Harrison, and 
Henry Bruce—all in Central City. Mr. Teller died at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Emma Teller Tyler, in Denver, February 
23, 1914. Mrs. Teller and the daughter and sons survive. 

This is a mere skeleton of a record which is full of interesting 
details, and it would not be fair to leave it there. I shall under- 
take to supply some of the important omissions, and I am per- 
mitted by the State Historical and Natural History Society of 
Colorado to copy from its files the following statement by Hon. 
James H. Teller, a brother, regarding the Senator's early life: 

BARLY DAYS. 

Henry M. Teller was born on a farm in the town of Granger, 
Allegany County, N. Y. This farm was part of a considerable 
tract purchased by his grandfather in 1814. The Tellers were 
of Holland Dutch ancestry, descending from William Teller, 
who came to New York—New Netherlands—in 1639. HIS 
mother was a Moore and was descended from Deacon Samuel 
Chapin, one of the first settlers of Springfield, Mass. He 
united in his blood the original Knickerbocker and the pure 
New England strain. 

“After getting such an education as was possible in the 
country schools he attended Rushford Academy, at Rushford, 
N. V., and later was graduated from Alfred University. Be- 
‘fore entering upon his law studies he made a trip to Cin- 
cinnati to visit an uncle on his mother’s side, going down the 
Allegheny River to Pittsburgh on a lumber raft. He earned 
a part of his expenses in school at times by hauling lumber 
from local mills to points where it could be shipped on the 
Erie Canal. After finishing college he became principal of the 
schools at Angelica, N. Y., the county seat of Allegany County, 
and while there teaching he studied law in the office of Martin 
Grover, an eminent lawyer who was afterwards one of the 
judges of the New York Court of Appeals. 

“At Angelica he made the acquaintance of a man named 
Penney, who on a trip to Minois learned that one H. A. 
Johnson, then practicing law at Morrison, county seat of White- 
side County, III., desired a partner. Penney advised Henry M. 
of the fact, and he thereupon went to Binghamton, N. Y., 
where the supreme court was meeting, and where examinations 
for admission to the bar were held for the district In which 
Angelica was situated. Having been admitted to the bar, he 
proceeded at once to Morrison, formed a partnership with Mr. 
Johnson, and entered upon the practice of law. That was in 
1858. 


„In 1860 he took an active part in the selection of delegates 
to the Illinois Republican State Convention; was in the county 
convention and supported delegates pledged to Richard Yates, 
a candidate for nomination for Governor on the Republican 
ticket. There was a bitter contest over the delegates, and 
Henry M. got the floor at one time, and held it during the 
greater part of the night, thereby gaining the delegates for 
Yates. That delegation assured Yates’s nomination, and he was 
one of the most prominent war governors, the man who gave 
Grant his first commission. 

Henry M. was a spectator at the Chicago convention which 
‘nominated Mr. Lincoln in 1860. 

In that year his partner joined the throng moving to what 
was then known as the Pikes Peak region, and settled at Central 
City. then known, I believe, as Mountain City. 

“Tn April, 1861, Henry M. came to Colorado to visit his partner, 
arriving in Denver on the day which Fort Sumpter was fired 
upon. Having proceeded to Central City, he was induced to 
remain there, his brother Willard coming on from New York 
and taking over the Morrison business. 

“Tt is related that while teaching a country school in New 
York before he had finished his college course an obstreperous 
‘young man defied him and undertook to break up the school. 
The final result was that the young man ran out of the school- 
house with the teacher after him, the race continuing for some- 
thing like half a mile, when the young man was overtaken in 
a swamp where he found the mud too deep for rapid transit. 
He was thoroughly subdued by the incident and discipline was 
‘restored in the school. 

“While Henry M. and Willard were students at Rushford 
Academy they boarded themselves to a considerable extent, go- 
ing home from time to time for fresh supplies, 

“ Reverting again to his stay in Morrison, where I lived as 
a boy, though after he left, I should say that he early achieved. 
a prominent place at the bar and there, as elsewhere, showed 


remarkable ability to secure the confidence of the people. The 
older farmers of Whiteside County during his subsequent po- 
litical career regarded his course with great interest, as one 
whom they had well known in his early years. 

“My knowledge of his boyhood is only known from hearsay, 
but from all that I learned from my parents he was in his youth 
always studious, generous, and ambitious. He had the advan- 
tage of parents who highly appreciated education, and they en- 
couraged and helped him in all possible ways. He was in his 
early years, as he was later on, a model son.“ 

The files of the Historical Society also contain an interview 
with Mrs. Teller, widow of the Senator, in which she gives 
additional particulars concerning him, both before and after 
their marriage. After telling of meeting him at Angelic while 
he was teaching and she attending a young ladies’ seminary 
there, of her return to her home in Cuba, N. Y., and his subse- 
quent location there, where they became engaged, she proceeds: 

He had not long been in Cuba when he was called away by 
a summons to go to Illinois to practice law. This came about 
through a friend who was acquainted with Mr. Hiram A. John- 
son, who had gone from New York to Morrison, III., and estab- 
lished a flourishing law practice. 

“Mr. Johnson wrote to this friend asking him to recommend 
some young man as a law partner. As I have said, Mr. Teller 
had a fine reputation as a student of law and of general affairs 
even from the beginning, and when the letter came from John- 
son the friend lost no time in recommending Mr. Teller. As 
soon as the mails could go out and return the invitation came 
and it was accepted on the condition that Mr. Teller should 
have time before going West to become a member of the New 
York bar. He felt that admission in the older and stricter 
State of New York would be a higher recommendation than such 
admission in Illinois. I recall the time very well, for by then 
we had become engaged to be married. Thorough student that 
he was, he encountered no difficulty in taking the examination 
and he soon was on his journey to the West. 

“Soon after Mr. Teller’s arrival in Morrison Mr. Johnson 
became interested in the reports of gold discoveries in the 
Rocky Mountains which then flooded the country, and notwith- 
standing the law firm of Johnson & Teller was engaged in a 
prosperous practice, the senior member of it resolved upon a 
personal inspection. He went direct to Central City and was 
so impressed that he began writing to Mr. Teller and urging 
him to join him there. So insistent was he that H. M. de- 
cided to make a visit here to determine the question for him- 
self. He came in April, 1861, and remained. 

“Mr. Johnson's judgment concerning the outlook in Colorado 
proved to be good. The firm seon became pepular and it was not 
long until they were getting the cream of the law business in 
the new town. Mr. Teller made a specialty of mining law, and 
soon was such a master of its intricacies that he had few rivals 
in that line at the Colorado bar. His. reputation spread and 
before a great while his practice extended throughout the ter- 
ritory. The firm was prosperous and the two men became not 
only partners but close friends. After a while Willard Teller 
came out and was invited to become a member of the firm, 
which he did.“ 

Mr. and Mrs. Teller were married in 1862 and she relates that 
she made nine trips over the 2,000 miles between Central City 
and Cuba during the eight years intervening before the first 
railroad reached Colorado. 

When first married,” continued Mrs. Teller, we went to 
Central to live, occupying a part of the same house in which 
the Johnsons lived, but it was divided into two apartments: 
It was a frame building and I recall that it was necessary to 
stake it down to prevent its blowing away. The wind would 
come up suddenly at almost any unexpected time and would 
swirl down the guleh with such ferocity that there was always 
danger of buildings being swept away until the owners learned 
how to make them secure. Before we were married the upper 
story of the house im which Mr. Teller lived was lifted up and 
carried off and all his effects scattered in all directions, some 
of them landing in the Clear Creek. We still have a watch of 
his which was picked up in the street and returned to him af- 
ter the storm subsided.” 

Mr. Teller has left a brief statement of his own concerning 
his coming to Colorado. In an interview printed in the Den- 
ver Post of May 26, 1911, he said: 

“Mr. Johnson had invested in mines in Colorado. He wanted 
me to come West with him. I refused, thinking Colorado 
was too barbarie and rough to live in. Rich gold mines had 
been. discovered: in the fifties, and many people were going 
West. In 1860 South Carolina seceded and the war seemed 
inevitable. In the winter of 1861 Mr. Johnson asked me if I 
wouldn’t come to Colorado. I said I would come for a month, 
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but was sorry after I had committed myself. 


I dreaded the 
hardship. By train I got to St. Joe, the western terminal, 
For seven days and nights we sat in a stage coach, and reached 
Central City on April 27, 1861. Denver was the stopping place 
for the main stage line, and when I rode into this town it had 


about a thousand population. I would hate to describe it, 
You know the State didn't prohibit gambling, and liquor didn't 
seem to be a thing to fear. Very few families were here.” 

Lest there should be a misunderstanding because of the 
obscure wording of the above reference to the Civil War, it 
should be stated that while on his way out Mr. Teller dis- 
patched a message to Washington tendering his services in 
raising troops in the Rocky Mountain region to aid in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, but the proffer was declined on 
account of the cost of transportation. 

In his contribution concerning his brother's early life Judge 
Teller, for many years and now a justice of the Supreme Court 

‘of Colorado, has mentioned a visit to Cincinnati. That visit 
did not end in the Ohio town, however, but extended to Ken- 
tucky. It should be stated here that the instinct for life in 
the West was developed at an early age in Henry M., and he 
made his first venture in that direction at the time of which 
Judge Teller speaks. He went to Kentucky to teach school, 
aud located near Lexington at that time; but this was in pre- 
war days, and slavery was an established institution there. 
This condition and the attitude of the people on the subject did 
not appeal to him, and he soon returned. 

I have heard him tell of this experience, and I especially 
remember his story of his trip. He had no money to pay his 
fure on such an extended journey, but finding a man on the 
banks of the Allegheny River, which flowed near his home, who 
was collecting a big raft of lumber to be floated down, he made 
an arrangement with him to assist in the work in exchange for 
meals and transportation to Cincinnati. This was character- 
istic of the man. He did not shirk work, and he always found 
a way of doing what he wished to do. It also is true that he 
never. compromised himself by remaining amidst undesirable 
surroundings, as was illustrated in his refusing to reside in a 
sluyeholding community. He returned to his uncle’s home and 
thence made his way back to the paternal roof in New York. 

The next move, as we have seen, was to Illinois, and thence 
to Colorado, where he arrived not long after he was 30 years 


old. 
POLITICAL CAREER, 


With the exception of his inconspicuous service as general of 
the Colorado Militia during the Civil War, Mr. Teller held no 
public otfice until the admission of the State into the Union in 
1876, when he was chosen one of the State’s first two United 
States Senators. 

The interim between his advent in Colorado and his election 
to the Senate was devoted in the main to the practice of law; 
but, always public spirited, he was conspicuous in every move- 
ment in the interest of the general welfare of the people of the 
Territory. He was a participant in most public meetings, and 
his counsel soon came to be accepted as the word of wisdom. 
From the beginning he was a leader in the Republican Party 
and never was there a campaign in those days in which his 
services were not in general demand on the stump and in the 
counsel chamber. 

When Denver obtained railroad connection with the outside 
world, he bent his energies to procure the same advantages for 
the mountain towns, all of them prosperous through their mines, 
and thus became greatly interested in the Colorado Central 
road running from Denver up Clear Creek and extending by 
means of different branches to Georgetown and Central City. 

He opposed the admission of the Territory into the Union as 
a State for a time on the ground that the population was not 
sufficient to justify the experiment; but when conditions im- 
proved in 1876 he was among the supporters of the movement. 

In a word, when Colorado came into the Union, Teller was 
regarded as the leading lawyer of the State, if not its leading 
citizen. Everybody regarded him as best fitted for the office of 
Senator. He was not, however, the foremost candidate. Be- 
lleving that the office should seek the man, then, as afterwards, 
he refused to press his own claims. 

This election was the most important event in Mr. Teller's 
life and necessarily deserves especial attention in any review 
of his career. 

Admitted into the Union in the centennial year, Colorado 
has been represented in the Senate of the United States by 
18 different men. Of these, two only have been elected for 
more than one full term, the two thus favored being Henry M. 
Teller and Edward O. Wolcott. Teller was elected for five 
full terms and one fractional term, and he served four full 
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terms and two fractional terms, occupying his senatorial seat 
for 27 years all told. Wolcott was elected for and served two 
full terms of six years each. Thus it would appear that, so 
far, almost half of our senatorial representation has been by 
these two men, 

It is no small distinction for Colorado to have come in as 
the Centennial State, and, as if in appreciation of the honor, 
the State soon assumed a position such as had not been known 
in Territorial days. Previous to admission our general ofti- 
cials were supplied from the outside, along with States’ eggs 
and cove oysters. They were called “ carpetbaggers,” and were 
so unpopular that carpetbagism was the principal issue in 
politics, With statehood came improved industrial conditions 
and also officials bearing the home brand. 

In Territorial days Jerome B. Chaffee long held leadership in 
the Republican Party. He fought the carpetbaggers,” was a 
Delegate in Congress, and labored in season and out for state- 
hood. He was known as “ Boss” Chaffee, but he was an easy 
and therefore a popular boss. So preeminent was his position 
in his party that when the first State election resulted in favor 
of the Republicans one of the two senatorships was conceded 
to him by unanimous consent. 

There was no such unanimity regarding the second senator- 
ship, at least on the surface. Mr. Teller's superior fitness for 
the office was generally recognized, but apparently there was 
one serious obstacle in his way. By common consent it had 
come to be the established view that the senatorships should 
be apportioned geographically, one going to a northern and the 
other to a southern man. Moreover, Teller was not an aggres- 
sive candidate. The result was that with the election of 
Chaffee, a northern Colorado man, determined in advance, a 
swarm of candidates for the second senatorship came up from 
the southern counties. Teller was not nominated until the sec- 
ond day of the Republican caucus. He was chosen then because 
none of the southern candidates could command a majority of 
the caucus—in other words, because he was preferred even by 
southern members. 

The joint election occurred on the ith day of November, 
1876, and both Teller and Chaffee proceeded to Washington so 
as to be there at the opening of the session on the following 
first Monday in December. Their first duty was to participate 
in the usual lottery for the allotment of terms of office. In this 
drawing Teller drew a term of three months and Chaffee a 
term of two years, The shorter term was preferable because 
it insured reelection by the same legislature which had pre- 
viously. elected. Accordingly, Teller received his second election 
a very short time after his first. The second choice was for a 
full term of six years. 

James B. Belford, known nationally as the “ red-headed 
rooster of the Rockies,” was elected by popular vote as the 
occupant of the only seat allotted the State in the National 
House of Representatives. Chaffee held a prominent place in 
National Republican polities, and Belford was one of the most 
popular speakers of his time. The delegation commanded gen- 
eral respect from the beginning. 

When Mr. Teller first took his seat in the Senate General 
Grant was still President and the Civil War was only a little 
more than 10 years behind us. Problems connected with re- 
construction and financial rehabilitation engaged the attention 
of legislators to the exclusion of almost all other subjects. 
Many of these questions were of a legal nature, rendering the 
Colorado Senator's experience as a lawyer useful from the 
beginning. The Hayes-Tilden presidential contest, growing out 
of the presidential election of 1876, cume on almost simul- 
taneously with Teller's entrance upon his duties in the Senate, 
and to the solution of the intricacies of that complicated and 
still poorly understood electoral tangle he contributed not a 
little. The silver question was beginning to attract attention, 
and he entered upon the study of finance, which throughout his 
career continued to be the subject of uppermost consideration 
by him. As a matter of fact, there was no preparatory course in 
public affairs for Teller, and from the first he took a position 
alongside such leaders as Conkling, Hoar, Edmunds, and Thur- 
man, justifying even then the remark of a colored admirer that 
he was “one of the longded-headedest men in the Senate.” 

It was in the midst of Teller’s first full term, 1882, when 
Gen. Chester A. Arthur became President through the assassina- . 
tion of President Garfield, that the Colorudo Senator was called 
to a seat in the Cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. This office 
he filled for three years, and because of his legal attainments 
and his knowledge of western affairs he rendered such service 
as to cause one still to hear the remark among old-timers in 
Washington that he was the best Secretary the country ever 
had. It was while serving as Secretary, in January, 1885, that 
he was elected to the Senate for the third time. 


1923. 


In this instance Mr- Teller was chosen to succeed Mr. N. P. 
Hill, who six years before had displaced Mr. Chaffee. The 
original Hill election had not been free from contention and 
had resulted in the most serious schism which ever occurred 
in the ranks of the Republican Party in this State. This dis- 
sension took such shape that after Hill reached the Senate he 
and Teller were directly arrayed against each other, with 
Wolcott the principal backer of Hill, while Chaffee stood 
squarely behind Teller. That story is too long to rehearse here, 
but it is not out of place to say that it was in the contests of 
1882 and 1884 that the factional fight reached its climax and 
that the fur was made to fly in good earnest. As a candidate for 
reelection Hill stood against the field, but his opponents could 
agree only on the one point of their opposition to him. No one 
of them could be brought to support any of the others, while all 
were more or less friendly to Teller. He had expressed a de- 
sire to retire from public life, but when it became evident that 
Hill could be beaten only by his entering the race, he went in, 
and was successful. 

It is obviously out of the question to follow Senator Teller 
throughout his long term of years in Congress. He was ever 
one of the most constant attendants upon the sittings of that 
body, as he was one of the most active participants in its de- 
liberations, He was punctilious in the performance of his 
committee duties, and Senator William B. Allison, so long 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, once told me, 
even after Teller had become a Democrat, that the Colorado 
Senator was one of his most valuable assistants in the work 
of that important agency of the Senate. 

He was a constant participant in the Senate debates on all 
subjects, and he delivered many formal addresses as well. 
Never has the country produced a more careful student of 
„public affairs than was Henry M. Teller, and woe betide the 
man who questioned his array of facts and precedents in de- 
bate. He liked nothing better than to pore half the night over 
a report of the Secretary of the 'Freasury, and a new statistical 
abstract was a choice morsel for him. He prepared for his 
‘speeches as a lawyer might prepare for the trial of a great 
ease in court. His colleagues understood his methods and 
always listened to his views as to those of a man who knew every 
foot of bis ground. He resorted to no special ornamentation 
of speech. If he ever told a story or quoted a verse in the 
course of a public address, I do not recall the occasion. He 
always was too much occupied with the facts of his discourse 
to give much attention to mere ornateness. His effort was to 
convince rather than to fascinate. But, plain as was his man- 
ner, Mr. Teller still was a pleasing, logical, and forceful 
speaker, and when aroused he could be touchingly eloquent. 

Beginning with his participation in the work of reconstruc- 
tion, he followed such subjects as the currency, the tariff, for- 
eign relations, and railroad and banking regulation with un- 
remitting assiduity. The affairs of the Treasury Department 
appeared to be as familiar to him as his own household, and 
never a treaty with another country came up for consideration 
that he did not appear to know quite as much about it as its 
own authors. On all subjects pertaining to Colorado and the 
West generally, such as the disposition of the public lands, 
irrigation, and our relations with the Indians, he was per- 
fectly at home and always to the front. a 

As the time went on the silver question became more and more 
acute as it became more and more evident that certain in- 
terests were determined to destroy the money use of the white 
metal. Our Senator was a rock-bound bimetallist and thun- 
dered against what he believed to be the rankest heresy of 


the time. 
CUBAN RESOLUTION. 


When the Spanish War with the succeeding Philippine revo- 
lution Came on no public man gave more attention to it than 
did the Colorado Senator, and he did not cease to be inter- 
ested when the fireworks were discontinued in the far-off Pa- 
cific islands. That was another day of reconstruction, and he 
realized that in the pride of conquest we as a Nation were 
liable to make the mistake of replacing the Spanish yoke with 
one of our own. He sought to avert this result. 

Teller's labor in behalf of the Filipinos was not successful, 
for we still control the Philippines, although in a benignant 
way. He, however, accomplished more for Cuba, preventing 
the assumption of possible American suzerainty over that 
island, and for this act received more praise in the Senate in 
after years than I ever heard bestowed on any living Senator 
in almost 83 years of close attendance on that body. 

His intervention in the Cuban matter came on the eve of 
our war with Spain, and took the shape of a declaration of 
our intention to refrain from all attempts at control of the 
insular country after peace should be established. This decla- 
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ration was one of a series of congressional resolutions recog- 
nizing the independence of Cuba and demanding that Spain 
relinquish its authority in the island, virtually a declaration 
of war. 

As reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
making these demands, the resolutions empowered the Presi- 
dent to employ the military forces of the United States for 
their enforcement. They made no reference, however, to the 
policy to be pursued after we should have driven the Spaniards 
out. Without some such declaration of intention we would 
have been free, as the dominating force, to pursue our own 
sweet will, and, judging from our course in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, we would have set up and maintained permanently 
a United States Government there. That was not Mr. Teller's 
idea. He did not believe in a war of conquest. Consequently, 
he moved to amend the committee report by the addition of the 
following resolution: 

“That the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over 
said island, except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its 
determination when that is accomplished to leaye the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its people.” 

The amendment was accepted by the Senate and thus became 
a part of our declaration of principles when we threw down 
the gage of battle to Spain. 

It was a radical departure in diplomacy. It set up a new 
standard for nations, putting them, like men, on the Golden 
Rule footing. It served to keep other countries off our back 
while we were pommeling Spain, and if I mistake not, has 
had an impelling influence in fixing our policy in the more com- 
plicated war out of which we have recently emerged with 
signal honor to ourselves. It was a declaration of the right of 
a people to govern their own affairs—a distinct forerunner of 
the principle of race lines, Generally adopted as a basis of 
diplomacy, the policy here outlined would end all wars of ag- 
gression by removing the principal incentive and render 
leagues of nations and associations of nations matters of 
supererogation. 

The importance of the adoption of the resolution was realized 
to an extent at the time, but to a far greater extent soon after- 
wards, when, after the close of the war, it came to dealing 
with affairs in the Philippines. It was on an oceasion in 
1902 when the Philippine question was up in the Senate 
that some Senator incidentally expressed the opinion that it 
miglit have been better for all concerned if the United States 
had adopted toward the Pacific islands the same policy which 
had been pursued toward Cuba. Then it was that an un- 
precedented stream of compliments was poured in upon the 
author of the resolution. By this time he had become a 
Democrat, and the occurrence was all the more significant, be- 
cause the principal speakers were Republicans. 

Senator Hoar, by common consent nestor of the Senate, 
led off by saying that he doubted “whether any man has sat 
in this Chamber since Charles Sumner died, or whether all 
who sit here now put together, have done a more important 
single service to the country than he [Teller] did in securing 
the passage of the resolution which pledged us to deal with 
Cuba according to the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

Senator Spooner, known in his day as the Senate's lawyer, 
expressed the opinion that “the adoption of the resolution 
had more to do than all other things in preventing a combina- 
tion against us among the nations which held colonies.” 

Senator Hale, the most conservative man in the body, that 
“had it not been for the declaration standing before us as 
an outright and express pledge and agreement, Cuba would 
not be to-day a free and independent republic"; Senator Fair- 
banks, afterwards Vice President, that “the resolution was 
eminently wise and timely.” Senator Cullom, then a Member 
and afterwards chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, expressed his opinion thus: 

“T have always thought and believed that the amendment, 
while it seemed at the time to be somewhat questionable, 
would do, as it has done, more to keep this country from 
insisting upon the annexation of the island of Cuba, and also 
to keep other nations from insisting that we had some selfish 
purpose in our course in reference to it, than anything else 
that could have been done except the war itself.” 

STAND FOR SILVER. 

But, however important may have been his service in other 
connections, it must be said that Teller’s name was more con- 
spicuously associated with the cause of bimetallism than with 
any other subject which came before Congress in his time. He 


believed in the parity of gold and silver on the old ratio of 
16 to 1, with free coinage of silver as well as for gold. He 
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thought such an arrangement in the interest of world welfare, 
but contended for its maintenance by the United States if im- 
possible to bring the other great nations to this basis. For this 
principle he fought day after day, session after session, and 
he labored unceasingly to bring every possible influence to 
bear upon Congress and upon successive administrations to 
uphold it. He sought especially to have the great political 
parties declare for it. The Democratic Party was more favor- 
ably inclined than the Republican, but the Republicans gave 
qualified indorsement until the St. Louis convention in 1896, 
when that party made a positive declaration in favor of the 
gold standard. This was the hair which broke the camel’s 
back. It was more than Teller could bear, and it caused him to 
desert the Republican Party and break politically with his col- 
league, Senator E. O. Wolcott. 

I shall not attempt to speak of these occurrences except in 
the most general terms. 

For years the Republican Party had been drifting toward 
the single gold standard. Both of our Senators saw the tend- 
ency and both did all in their power to hold the party in line 
for bimetallism. The Democratic Party was far more favor- 
able. With Teller the free coinage of silver was a religion, 
and he let it be known that his political support would be 
given to those who most helped the cause that was so near 
his heart. Wolcott was greatly in earnest in support of the 
double standard, but with him the subject was not paramount. 

Unquestionably the Republican leaders felt the seriousness of 
the situation, for they knew that a split meant not the loss 
of Colorado alone to their party but of all the silver-producing 
States, as well as of many Republican votes elsewhere. The 
pressure from financial centers was so strong, however, that 
the leaders were overcome by it, and as the time for the June 
conventions approached it became more and more evident that 
for the first time the Republicans in their national meeting 
would definitely desert the cause of silver, at least without the 
cooperation of other powers. 

Colorado was up in arms over this prospect. Not only was 
this the principal silver-producing State of the Union, but a 
large majority of the people of the State had become bimetal- 
lists from conviction as a result of studying the question as an 
economic issue. 

In this State the line of cleavage was the attitude of our 
two Senators. It soon became evident that the large majority 
were with Teller in his more pronounced stand. The State 
convention to select delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention to be held in St. Louis confirmed this view with a 
unanimity that was startling. Teller was named as chairman 
of the Colorado delegation and was given associates whose 
instructions were to follow the senior Senator in whatever 
course he might elect to pursue at St. Louis. Wolcott's plea 
for a more conservative course received no consideration what- 
ever. 

Then came the convention at St. Louis, Teller’s pleading with 
the committee on resolutions, his last effort in the convention 
itself, and when both prayers proved unayailing, the grand 
finale, the walkout. I was there and saw the entire perform- 
ance, and I want to say that it was the most impressive spec- 
tacle I ever witnessed. It was equally dramatic and pathetic. 
About two dozen delegates trailed out behind the Colorado 
Senator, grown 10 years older overnight, as he walked slowly 
from the platform, through the long center aisle of the hall, 
to the front door of the convention, which shut on him forever 
‘after more than 40 years of service in the party. There were 
many moist eyes. To Mr. Teller the ordeal was especially 
trying. He had helped to organize the party, had supported it 
in all its campaigns, had sustained it as the champion of 
human rights throughout Civil War days, had contracted 
within its ranks the tenderest friendships. 

There were few tears among the bolters, but their faces 
were stern and drawn. ‘Their departure was orderly and 
dignified. 

After this spectacle came the nomination of McKinley by the 
Republicans on a gold plank with a promise of effort to obtain 
international cooperation in favor of bimetallism ; the formation 
of the Silver Republican Party, which put Teller up for Presi- 
dent; the nomination of Bryan by the Democrats on a silver 
platform; the withdrawal of Teller from the presidential race 
in favor of Bryan; the Bryan campaign, and Bryan’s defeat. 

Such, in brief, is the story of the failure of silver to regain 
its footing as a money metal. Such also is the story of the 
political effect of the failure and of Mr. Teller’s severance of 
all ties with the Republican Party in which he had been promi- 
nent many, many years. That this parting caused him much 
pain there can be no doubt, but it can not be said that he ever 
regretted it. He found himself in accord with the Democrats 


on many lines of policy, and he was ever- ready to resent any- 
thing like taunt on account of his course and to defend his at- 
titude whenever attacked. One instance will suffice in this con- 
nection. Senators, generally, respected his position, but there 
was one occasion, just before the St. Louis convention, when 
one of his oldest Republican colleagues challenged his good 
faith. I have not access to the records, but I have a newspaper 
quotation from his remarks in reply from which I make the 
following excerpt: 

“I have been a Republican as long as the Senator,” he said, 
pointing his finger at the offender, “and I love the Republican 
Party as devotedly as he. When he became a Republican he 
abandoned a bankrupt party—already dead—while I left a 
party triumphant from ocean to ocean and in power in eyery 
branch of the Government. It was easy then for a man to cease 
to be a Whig and become a Republican. That is what the 
Senator did. It was difficult for a man to leave the victorious 
Democracy. That is what I did. I am again confronted with 
that condition, and what I did in 1854 I can do again in 1896. 
It was painful then; it is and will be painful now, but the path 
of duty is ever the thorny one.” 

There is much of interesting personal and political detail to 
the parting of the ways for the Colorado Senators growing out 
of the silver situation. Wolcott could not see his way clear to 
desert his party. He accepted at its face value the Republican 
promise of effort to promote international action and elected 
to stand with the old party, even in the face of its unpopularity 
in Colorado. The one-sided campaign of 1896 followed. 

Wolcott was hooted and jeered wherever he appeared at a 
meeting in his own State. Teller received such a welcome on 
his return to Denver after St. Louis as seldom has been given 
to any man. Enthusiastic admirers insisted upon drawing his 
carriage from the station to his hotel, in the vicinity of which 
it was estimated there were fully 100,000 people congregated. 
He surely was the idol of his people. 

Mr. Teller was almost unanimously reelected to the Senate in 
1897 and was again reelected in 1903. In the latter contest, 
however, he had Wolcott for an opponent. The younger man 
had regained much of his popularity and his party was again 
largely in favor. The result was the closest fight that Teller 
ever had. It also was his final political struggle. He retired 
with the close of his term in 1909, having given his State and 
his country as faithful service for a third of a century as ever 
was rendered by mortal man to any State or any country. 

In thus closing the record of such a remarkable political 
career, it is pleasant to be able to note that, notwithstanding 
his change of front, Mr. Teller did not lose an fotd of his in- 
fluence in the Senate, continuing to be personally as highly 
regarded even among Republicans as he had been when affiliat- 
ing with them. Excellent corroboration of this statement is 
found in the fact that for some years after he left the Senate 
he remained as a member of the Monetary Commission upon the 
especial request of its chairman, Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, who 
was the Republican leader in the Senate. 

In his quiet but masterful manner Teller dominated politics 
in Colorado for a third of a century. During that period he 
made and unmade several parties and few men were elected 
to important positions without the stamp of his approval. No 
man in politics ever had more loyal or devoted followers, a fact 
which is all the more remarkable in view of the circumstance 
that all served him without hope of reward. Whenever election 
time approached in his various campaigns there were volunteers 
in advance in far greater numbers than were necessary to in- 
sure his success. He did not have to solicit votes; the voters 
came voluntarily to his support. Regardless of the name of the 
party whose banner he followed there never was a time when 
the “ Teller men” did not outnumber the opposition forces. 

This situation was due to the man’s personal popularity. He 
had no machine. For that matter he had no need of one. A 
vast supporting system would have been most distasteful to 
him. It would have taken more time than he would have 
wanted to give to it. The simple truth is that he served the 
State so efficiently and whole-heartedly that the voters demanded 
his election whenever he came before them. He knew the 
people of Colorado as no other man ever has known them and 
they never failed to respond to any call made upon them in his 
behalf. He depended upon them and never was disappointed. 
He never went into a fight that he did not win. Not regarded 
as a practical“ politician in the usual sense, he still was one 
of the shrewdest of all political leaders. 

AS SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Concerning Mr. Teller’s administration of the affairs of the 
Interior Department comparatively little will be said. He 
served through the three-year term of President Arthur, be- 
ginning in 1882 and ending in 1885, and it is universally ad- 
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mitted that his service was preeminently satisfactory, as was to 
be expected in view of his knowledge of western affairs, his 
legn! attainments, and his general level-headedness, He was a 
steadfast adinirer of General Arthur and he enjoyed his ex- 
perience in the Cabinet, although he did not seek the office. Mr. 
Teller has left in a newspaper interview a brief account of his 
eall to that service, as follows: 

“On May 6, 1882, I entered President Arthur’s Cabinet as 
Secretary of the Interior. President Garfield was shot in 1881. 
That was a very pathetic tragedy and one that affected me 
deeply. He was a most lovable man, I did not want to be- 
come Seeretury. President Arthur asked me to suggest a man. 
I suggested my colleague, Senator Chaffee, The President, 
who always stayed up nearly all night, called me to the White 
House one night about 10 o'clock. He completely surprised me 
by ‘asking me to accept the position, I explained that it was 
a politically unwise move and a most ungrateful task, and 
that I didn’t care to assume the responsibility and burden, In 
fact, I flatly refused, but after receiving hundreds of telegrams 
from Colorado urging me to accept I did so.” 

As Secretary he gave much attention to the education of the 
Indians and for his service in this connection acquired the 
friendship of many leaders among the red men throughout the 
country. From along and complimentary article in the Washing- 
ton Tomahawk, an organ of the race, I extract the following: 

Some very important issues, Involying questions of interest 
to the poor as well as to the rich man, have been decided wisely 
and fairly. People can fully and sincerely appreciate this 
state of affairs and thank God for western business tact in 
the Interior Department under the management of the Hon, 
Henry M. Teller. Decision is what we want in this active age 
of American progress. A few more business men like him in 
the Government who give you an honest yes or no, and you 
go away, feeling certain that the answer you received is a 
truthful one, are needed. No red tape or buncombe surrounds 
the office of the present Secretary of the Interior. Its head 
understands and has regard for other peoples“ rights and 
decides accordingly.” 

In expressions quoted elsewhere a number of contemporary 
western Senators praise Mr. Teller's administration of the 
affairs of the department, while Judge Wilbur F. Stone says 
that “This administration was marked by uniform ability aud 
the accomplishmeut of many needed referms of especial benefit 
to the far West.” 

A newspaper clipping of the day preserves a characteristic 
incident of Mr, Teller's incumbency of the office of Secretary, 
as follows: 

“One of the big southern railroads was clamoring for patent 
rights to several thousand acres of land which the company 
claimed it had earned. Attorney General Brewster had O. K'd 
their claim and it was up to the Secretary of the Interior to 
give the final word in favor of the railroad. An agent from the 
company visited the Secretary, and after a long rambling talk 
he finally suggested that the Secretary needed a rest and if he 
would take such a rest and leave matters in charge of a sub- 
ordinate it would be worth, say, $250,000 to Teller, The visit- 
ing agent made an unexpected exit out of the door and seyeral 
weeks later Secretary Teller handed down a decision, based on 
a most careful and elaborate investigation of the improvements 
claimed to have been made by the railroad, against the com- 
pany.” 

In the main he preferred the Senate to the Cabinet and his 
preference was gratified by his return to the Capitol on the 
day that he left the Interior Department. 

BUSINESS RELATIONS. 

I wish that space permitted me to dwell in detail upon Mr. 
Teller's professional career, but that is vut of the question. It 
must suffice to say that he was devoted to his calling, that he 
was successful in it above all of his rivals, and that he held 
aloft the highest standard of professional ethics. He held 
first rank as a lawyer from the beginning to the end of his life 
in Colorado. 

Nor is there a possibility of going into his business affairs 
to any extent, During his life he had two outstanding oppor- 
tunities to become very wealthy. 

In the very early days of Denyer the gentleman who laid 
out Clement’s Addition, containing 160 acres on what is now 
known as Capitol Hill, finding himself in financial distress im- 
portuned Teller to purchase the entire property, offering it to 
him for $800. “I thought well of the proposition,” said Mr, 
Teller in relating the incident, “but I was just getting into my 
buggy to go from Denver to my home in Central City and asked 
him to wait until I came down again, When I returned Clem- 
ents raised his price to $1,200. I was disgusted and refused to 
further consider the matter.“ The land is now worth millions. 


When Leadville was beginning to attract attention, Irving 
Howbert and Benjamin Crowell, both of Colorado Springs and 
both devoted friends of Senator Teller, obtained an option to 
purchase the Robert E. Lee mine for $200,000. They invited 
Teller to join them as an equal partner, and when he declined 
on the ground of a lack of funds they offered to put up his 
share of the money and wait upon him until the mine itself 
should reimburse them. Again, however, he refused, this time 
because he did not desire to assume so great a responsibility. 
There were times afterwards when the net output of the mine 
for a single week more than equaled the purchase price. It 
was one of the great bonanzas of the Carbonate Camp, and for 
a time was regarded as the richest of the lot. 

Teller was not, however, a poor man. He made a great deal 
of money in the practice of his profession and became the 
owner of much property. He left a considerable estate when 
he died, and it would have been much larger if he had not 
been a liberal indorser of other people's notes of hand. 

CHURCH AND MASONRY. 


Mr. Teller was both a Mason and a Methodist. 

As a Mason he attained to the thirty-third degree and was a 
member of the Scottish Rite, southern jurisdiction. In that 
work, as in all others, he was a leader, and he held high office 
in the order. For seven years he occupied the position of 
grand master of the Masonic Order in Colorado, and he also 
was the first grand commander of the Knights Templar of 
this State. 

When he retired from the Senate in 1909 he was given a 
farewell reception which was attended by practically all of the 
prominent Masons of Washington. In addition to printing a 
long list of names of those in attendance, the Washington Star 
of March 13 of that year gave a full account of the function, 
in part, as follows: 

“ Masonic brothers of Sovereign Grand Inspector Henry M. 
Teller, who completed nearly 30 years of service as Senator 
from Colorado March 4, tendered him an exceptional token of 
respect and esteem last night at the house of the temple, Third 
and E Streets NW. The supreme council, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite Masons, threw open the doors. More than 500 
Masons and ladies took the opportunity to express their regret 
that Senator Teller would no longer be in Washington. 

“The veteran Senator, who has represented his State in the 
upper branch of Congress ever since it was admitted to the 
Union, with the exception of three years when he served as 
Secretary of the Interior under President Arthur, was all 
smiles, It was easy to see that the kind words of his friends 
and the honor they were paying him touched him deeply and 
warmed his heart. The Colorado consistory had sent a huge 
floral offering which was presented to Senator Teller. During 
the evening thirty-second and thirty-third degree Masons, rep- 
resenting all sections of the country, dropped in to shake hands 
with him.” 

On the reception committee were fully a dozen brother 
Masous from the Senate as well as many other distinguished 
members of the thirty-third degree. 

While Senator Teller did not attach himself to any church 
permanentiy until late in life, when he joined the Methodist 
Church, he had affiliated with that body practically from boy- 
hood and was regarded as a religious man. Fortunately we 
haye from the lips of Dr. B. T. Vincent, who had been the Sen- 
ator’s pastor and intimate friend, an authentic outline of the 
Senator's church relation. It was given as a part of the doc- 
tors funeral sermon as delivered in Denver on the 26th of 
February, 1914. In the course of his address Doctor Vincent 
said: z 

“Of Senator Teller's religious life I am able to speak in- 
telligently and freely. My first acquaintance with him and 
his fainily was In connection with my appointment as pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Central City in 1868. 
The friendship begun then with Mr. and Mrs. Teller has been 
a growing charm to my life ever since. I found his heart; 
and I found it warm without gush, and trustworthy without 
boast. He was deeply concerned in all the interests of the 
church, grounded in his profound interest in Christianity. 
Mrs, Teller's faithful, active, and useful devotion to the church 
mide in his tender domestic affections a strong tie to the work. 
And as his children came, the lives of all of whom I have 
lovingly known from their birth, his eagerness to have them 
intelligently identified with the church of his own childhood 
was marked, 

“As with his legal, commercial, and political life so in his 
religious life, Mr. Teller performed rather than professed, As 
an official member of the church he was interested and liberal. 
The general church, the University of Denver, and all other 
good institutions felt the force of his effective cooperation. 
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That he was a religious man, without a public profession of it, 
is conceded by those who knew him most intimately. He had 
no surface sentimentality; but when issues came before him 
demanding decision between the right and the wrong he never 


hesitated. As he habitually turned his glass upside down at 
tables where drinking was indulged, so he stood by that great 
reform and all like issues when the good of men and society 
was concerned, This is not to be wondered at because he was 
brought up in a religious home, lived after his marriage with 
a godly wife, all unto conviction of the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures and the verities of the Christian religion. By these 
verities he stood firmly, always defending them when necessary 
and practically living by them. 

“As to the emotional aspects of religion, his temperament re- 
strained him. The death of his son-in-law, Doctor Tyler—a 
man of rare Christian worth, dearly loved by the Senator as 
a son—awakened his soul unto a depth of feeling apparently 
unknown to himself before. That event aroused and brought 
to the surface all the early religious sentiments that had been 
latent since his childhood, moving him to a noble public con- 
fession of his faith in Christ, and in his sense of responsibility 
to make a public confession of Christ and unite with the visible 
church unto glad conformity to its requirements. 

“ His ardent interest in Free Masonry was not in the mistaken 
notion that Masonry was a substitute for religion, but in recog- 
nition of all that was religious in its traditions and ceremonies 
as contributive to true religious faith, experience, and practice. 
| When in 1868 he, as grand master, asked me to deliver the an- 

nual oration before the grand lodge of Colorado, and in my ad- 
dress I emphasized the obligation of a Mason, whether Mos- 
lem, Jew, or Christian, to try to teach the highest standard of 
character provided for by his religion toward an advancement 
even beyond it, Mr. Teller pronounced his emphatic approval 


of the position.” 
TRIBUTES, 


Such, in brief, is the record of the man; but I am not content 
to leave the subject without some effort to present the reasons 
for his success in life and his hold upon his friends and follow- 

ers- in other words, to outline some of his traits of character. 
For almost a quarter of a century I came into practically daily 
contact with Mr. Teller, and I feel that my testimony should 
be given in the interest of history. 

In entering upon this agreeable task I am moved to speak 
first of his modesty as one of his chief virtues. He never put 
self to the front in anything that he did and he always seemed 
absolutely indifferent to adulation—more so, indeed, than any 
man I have ever known in public life, and I have known a great 
many. He did not séek newspaper notoriety and he made no 

‘parade of achievements which really should haye been known. 

I have known him to be made the subject of most flattering 
‘eulogy while present in the Senate, where the praise was being 
‘bestowed, without appearing in the least moved. Once when 
an advertising man sought to obtain his patronage of a work, 
simply because he was to be written about, he declined, say- 
ing to me after the gentleman had departed, “It is not the 
things they say you do, but the things you do that count.” 

But prominent as was this characteristic of modesty, I do 
not consider it the most noteworthy of his many admirable 
personal qualities. It, however, set off and supplemented the 
others most becomingly. If pressed to name the most conspicu- 
ous of these characteristics, I think I should say that aside 
from his mental alertness, it was his love of justice, with all 
that it involved, including his general desire to benefit mankind, 
to assist the oppressed and distressed, to encourage those who 

were struggling against odds—to promote fair play generally. 
To this end he was tolerant of faults, charitable to the weak 
and poor, and generous to everyone, He always wanted to 
help the under dog, and he believed that in doing so he was assist- 
ing all. To my mind this trait was the key to his character 
und could be made to explain every action of his life, public 
as well as private. Probably it would be proper to say that 
his sympathy went out to the distressed and indigent if they 
were worthy, but I have seen him act in many cases in which 
he had to stretch the doubt mightily. 

As a specimen of his love of fair play, it is related that one 
of his first acts after reaching Denver was the hauling down 
with his own hands of a Confederate flag which had been 
hoisted here by some southern sympathizers. On the other 
hand, when a mob set out to lynch a miner in Central City 
because he had expressed exultation over the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Teller saved the fellow's neck at the risk 

of his own life. He was the first citizen of the Territory to 
| offer to raise troops for the suppression of the rebellion. 

His charity to the penniless was unceasing. Senators do 
not now receive munificent salaries, but in his time the compen- 


sation was considerably less than at present. He had no large 
private income and he generally was in debt; but, notwithstand- 
ing these obstacles to open-handedness, he always was giving 
money away. In addition to numerous casual “ customers,” he 
had a regular string of retainers who drew heavily and con- 
stantly upon him—persons who, in most cases, had no claim | 
except that of common humanity. More times than I can tell | 
you of I have had him come to me for the loan of five or ten | 
dollars which I knew he wanted to give to this person or that 
who had followed him into the Capitol. If I had the money, 1 
always gave it to him as a matter of course, but often with a 
word of caution against too reckless liberality where there was 
no chance for return. I do not recall that he ever made any 
response to such exhortations, indicating that while he appre- 
ciated the great wisdom of my advice, he still saw no way but 
to help the needy. He didn’t even say that he wanted the 
money for the waiting man or woman, and when it was handed 
to him would turn away and pass it on more or less surrepti- 
tiously to avoid embarrassment to the recipient. These de- 
pendents were on his heels in Denver as well as in Washington. 
Many a down-and-out miner or old-timer has been saved from 
r distress by the generosity of “ H. M.,“ as they called 

m. : 

But Mr. Teller’s charity was not expressed in dollars and 
cents alone. Before Congress there are always many people 
with grievances, with claims for money long overdue, with 
wrongs to be righted on account of the acts of government 
officials, with injustices on account of demotions or dismissals 
from service, to be righted. Such as these never failed to seek 
out the Colorado Senator, To all such his sympathetic nature 
and kindness of heart were known in the beginning or soon 
discovered. They never failed of considerate response, nor of 
help if investigation satisfied him of the merits of the case. 
Sometimes it was possible to procure speedy relief; much 
oftener help came slowly, for Uncle Sam is proverbially a slow 
paymaster. But delays made no difference so far as Mr, 
Teller's assistance was concerned. Once convinced of the 
justice of a claim, he would go on helping year after year if 
necessary to bring relief. 

Doubtless there are living some who have heard of the Me- 
Garrahan case, for it was famous for several decades, William 
McGarrahan, a traveled and educated man, had come into 
possession of a quicksilver mine in California in the early 
days of that State’s history, but a corporation bad discovered 
a flaw in his title and had taken unceremonious possession of 
his property. The mine was believed to be worth millions, but 
without it Megarrahan was poor indeed. Like so many others, 
he found Teller’s soft side early in the latter’s senatorial 
career and lost no time in enlisting his assistance. Without 
any promise or expectations of personal reward, he gave the 
claim the same careful consideration as he would have given 
it if employed as legal counsel, and went on doing so for years, 
perhaps 20, using every resource at his command to get the 
relief bill passed. But there were powerful influences to be 
overcome, and only once did the measure succeed in getting 
through both Houses of Congress, and only then to be vetoed 
by the President. Soon after this decisive blow, McGarrahan 
died, a broken-hearted old man, and when he died Mr. Teller 
was one of the few mourners at his bier. 

This is only a specimen of many similar instances. Aud it 
was not with time and money alone that he was generous, 
His consideration of others found many other forms of expres- 
sion. Any sort of distress or embarrassment appealed to him, 
I can illustrate by relating some personal experiences, if you 
will permit me to do so. No more fitting instance is afforded 
than one connected with my first meeting with him. 

I came to Colorado during the summer of 1876 to take a posi- 
tion on the Denver Tribune, then a prominent morning paper. 
I was young, inexperienced, and timid. Soon after my arrival 
Gen. William T. Sherman came in unannounced. He was ac- 
companied by a formidable party of notables from Europe to 
whom he was host and guide. It became my duty to ascertain 
who they were and what was the purpose of their visit. They 
were staying at the American House, then one of Denver's two 
leading hotels, and thither I repaired on my mission. I found 
the general busy in his room exhibiting a large map to his com- 
panions and therefore too much occupied to give me any par- 
ticulars. Indeed, he was rather curt, and I retreated to a place 
near the door quite disconcerted and greatly discouraged. I 
did not know where to turn if I could not get information from 
the head of the party. As it developed, there were several local 
of prominence present, but these were as unknown to me 
as the visitors. It was from this portion of the group that relief 
came. A gentleman of quiet manners, who wore neither shoulder 
straps nor decorations, discovered my plight and divined my 
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difficulties. He crossed the room te where I stood, intro - 
duced himself as Mr. Teller, told me the party were on their 
way to northwestern Colorado on a hunt for big game, and that 
General Sherman was explaining the topography of the region to 
them. He gave me names and such general information as was 
necessary to prepare a comprehensive account of the distin- 
guished party—just what I wanted and felt I must have. 

That is the story.. A little thing, you say. By no means! 
Such an action must be measured by the relief it brings. It 
must be gauged from the recipient's point of view to be properly 
appreciated. To me it was most important. It saved me from 
being “scooped” and humiliated. Nor was it a small thing 
from any point of view. The significance of it for present pur- 
poses is found in the intuition and willingness to aid and com- 
fort on the part of our subject. Moreover, the incident had far- 
reaching consequences. It made of me a “Teller man,” and 
when, later, the State split into political factions I threw what 
little influence I possessed to him, so impressing him that 10 

rs after the meeting at the American House I went to Wash- 
gton as his private secretary. 

If I had formed a high opinion in the beginning, my estima- 
tion increased as the years went by, as I am going to show, 
at the risk of being accused of indelicacy, by quoting from a 
letter I wrote in 1887 from Washington detailing to a friend in 
Deuver my duties and experiences there. In this letter, which 
has been preserved all these years, I said: 

“I want to tell you abont a debate in the Senate yesterday 
in which I was much interested. The discussion related to a 
bill to prohibit United States Senators from acting as attorneys 
for railroads likely to have lawsuits with the Government. 
There was a great deal of personal feeling manifested and 
some sharp language used—by long odds the most spirited, if 
not the most interesting, debate I have heard. Senator Beck 
had introduced the bill and made a fight for it, and in doing so 
criticized the Senate so sharply that many Senators resented 
what he said. Teller made the most fiery speech I ever heard 
from him, and a good speech, too. 

“I tell you I am beginning to feel proud of my Senator. He 
is certainly one of the mest level-headed men and one of the 
best debaters in the entire body, and is so recognized here in 
the Senate and out. There has hardly been a time during the 
last 10 days that he has not taken a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings, talking on all conceivable subjects and always in a 
way to command attention. Not only has he good judgment but 
lis information concerning the affairs of the country is wonder- 
fully varied and markedly accurate. All the Senators consult 
him, and he is very popular with them—the biggest of them. 

“More than this, he is the same with Senators that he is 
with everybody else. He cut Senator Evarts short in a con- 
versation to talk with me about some letters. He is never 
“stuck up ”—always the same. He does not treat me as other 
Senators do their secretaries. Most ef them keep their men 
waiting upon them and running after them and dictate all 
their letters to them, even to ‘My dear sir’ and ‘ Yours re- 
spectfully.’ Teller says, ‘Here, Tom, take these letters and 
answer them.’ Often he signs the letters without reading, cor- 
recting them rarely, and then only because of some error in 
the statement of facts. He never seems to care whether I work 
or play. One morning I stept late and did not get to the Capitol 
until 10. Lapologized. He said, That's all right; sleep all you 
can.’ I tell you my admiration for the man has increased rather 
than diminished.” 

But this estimate was written only after I had known Mr. 
Teller for 10 years and had been associated with him for only 
6 weeks. It has now been more than 46 years since I became 
acquainted with him; and I want to say that after those 46 
years, and after my intimate association in office with him for 
23 years, my admiration fails to abate. 

In his office, as elsewhere, he was always thoughtful, reason- 
able, patient, forbearing, good-natured, agreeable, and often 
even mirthful. All this without flurry or pretense or ostenta- 
tion, without an effort to make the recipient of the kindness feel 
that he had been kind. Indeed, he never seemed to take any 
thought of the consideration Shown to others in his office or 
out. He often seemed most indifferent to the thanks of bene- 
ficiaries, so indifferent, indeed, as to create the impression that 
he was cold. But if he was indulgent to his helpers, he was 
not on that account indifferent to the kind of work performed. 
They could do their duties almost in their own time and in 
their own way, but they must do them. For them to have been 
careless would have been to neglect another class very near 
to his heart, and that was his constituents, the people of Colo- 
rado. They wrote freely and often, asking many favors of 
him. To all such letters as required personal attention he gave 
it, and if he turned a letter ever to a subordinate for atten- 


tion he expected the subordinate to give the same consideration 
that he would have given. Every letter must have a response, 
regardless of the rank or standing of its author, and every 
effort must be made to serve the writer. The people of the 
State were very close to his heart. He never faltered in his 
efforts to serve them, either in the mass or as individuals. 
That they appreciated his efforts and reciprecated his regard 
is shown by the fact that they kept him in high position in 
public life for 33 years, only allowing him to retire when he 
insisted upon doing so. 

In what I have said concerning Mr. Teller's interest in the 
unfortunate and distressed I have not meant to intimate that 
he was prejudiced against the well-to-do. By no means. No 
man ever had a more profound respect for the rights of prop- 
erty and none more sincere friends among people of wealth. 
He believed every man to be entitled to, and protected in, the 
enjoyment of what he had honestly earned. But he wanted 
all to have an equal chance, and he did not consider that the 
possession of wealth should be allowed to confer especial 
privileges or insure particular preferment. He appreciated the 
handicaps of the indigent and the unfortunate, and favored 
the policy of giving them another chance for an even start. 

As going to show his attitude, I should like to relate that 
on one occasion when the appointment of a surveyor general 
for Colorado rested with him he refused to give the office to 
a wealthy friend who desired the place merely for the honor 
of holding it. He deprecated especially the election of men 
to the Senate merely because of their possession of wealth. 
On one occasion when there was a hot senatorial campaign 
on in Colorado in which Teller was not a candidate, his as- 
sistance was sought by an aspirant of large means but of lim- 
ited education and meager information about national affairs. 
“Teller, you can elect me to the Senate if you will, and I 
think I ought to have your help because of what I have done 
for the State,” said the man, bursting in abruptly upon the 
Senator. 

Frankness was another of Teller’s virtues. He did not keep 
his visitor in suspense. Lou are mistaken in supposing that 
I could elect you. I could not do so if I wished, and I would 
not if I could,” he replied. “Not because I do not like you 
and do not appreciate the use you have made of your money 
in the interest of the State, but because I know that you are 
not fitted by education, temperament, or general personal 
equipment for that office.” When, however, the man became 
the victim of financial reverses, Teller was among the first to 
extend a helping hand, 

As I have said, it is my opinion that Mr. Teller's sympathy 
with struggling humanity supplies the key to an understanding 
of his public life. He cared for men in the mass as well as 
singly. Take him in polities. As we have seen, in his young 
manhood a Democrat, he became a Republican upon the organi- 
zation of the Republican Party because the Republicans prom- 
ised freedom to the slaves, with which object he was in hearty 
accord. After remaining in the Republican ranks for 40 years 
he went back into the Democratic Party because it was more 
friendly to the coinage of silver than the Republican Party and 
because he believed the use of silver as money to be in the in- 
terest of the masses. However, he remained a protectionist in 
theory after he became a Democrat; he believed protection to 
be beneficial to the American laborer. Similar reasons could be 
found for all of his broader public acts. His constant desire 
was to give the poor fellow a chance. With Abou Ben Adhem 
he loved his fellow men. Speaking of Mr. Teller, Senator Wol- 
cott once said to me: H. M. carries the grief of the world on 
his shoulders.” In a way he did, but he was not downcast in 
doing so. He was ever cheerful, as well as good-natured. 

It would be too much to say that I agreed with Mr. Teller 
invariably, or that I approved everything he did throughout the 
long period of his public career, but I will say that when I 


differed from him I generally found in the end that his judgment 


had been better than mine. I want also to add that in the 33 
years of my relationship with him I never saw him do a petty 
act or heard him express an unworthy thought. He did not use 
profanity ; he did not tell risque stories. He never took a drink 
of intoxicating liquor, and he eschewed tobacco in all its forms. 
And all this without cant or moralizing. 

In his time the eighteenth amendment was nonexistent and 
VoLSTEAD was unknown. He had many staunch friends who 
were steady drinkers. He tolerated them all and thought highly 
of some of them. To many of them he gave money to buy the 


bread which might have been theirs if their habits had been- 


different. 

He was a Mason of long standing, and not only did he “ pro- 
fess” Masonry but he lived up te the highest traditions of the 
order. ‘ 
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He was patriotic to the core, loving his State and his country 
passionately and serving them faithfully and effectively 
throughout a well-extended life. He loved nature, appreciated 
literature and art, knew several languages, and had high re- 
spect for all things which men hold sacred. He was passion- 
ately fond of trees and flowers, and it was an education in 
practical botany to be with him in the woods. He knew the 
child nature and regarded all children as in a way the wards 
of all grown-ups. The calling of the teacher he regarded as 
sacred, and he liked especially to reminisce about his own 
pedagogic days. I could go on enumerating, but it is sufficient 
to say that his life was exceptionally rounded. He was true in 
all relations, whether as public servant, husband, father, bene- 
factor, employer, friend. 

I appreciate that what I have said may appear to some—to 
the unknowing—more like eulogy than biography, but I have ex- 
pressed my honest appreciation of a good man. And I am not 
alone in what I have said. Mr. Clarence G. Northup, of Den- 
ver, who was associated with me for many years in the clerical 
work for Mr. Teller and his committees, joins me in my esti- 
mate of the Senator, and adds that “ too much can not be said.” 

Moreover, there is abundant outside testimony to support 
what Mr. Northup and I freely admit might be construed as 
prejudiced personal opinion, as coming from us. From the time 
he first entered upon his public career the Colorado Senator 
was the subject of much attention fram both public and press, 
some of it, of course, not entirely complimentary. There was, 
however, much that was laudatory. Every time he was re- 
turned to the Senate he was complimented generally, and when 
he retired from that body in 1909 and after he passed away in 
1914 the papers from one end of the country to the other spoke 
only in terms of praise, and we shall see a little further along 
how highly he was regarded by Lord Salisbury, one of the 
ablest of Great Britain’s Prime Ministers. 

Many years ago a well-known writer paid the following trib- 
ute to Mr. Teller: “He has this mark of genuine greatness 
above any man whom I know in Colorado or perhaps any that 
I have personally known anywhere in public life. He is simple, 
natural, without affectation. He is simple because it is natural 
for him to be simple, and simplicity indicates the calm mind 
and clear vision as to the relations of things—their real value. 
It seems to me that the holy spirit of patriotism has descended 
upon Teller and enveloped him and entered into his soul and 
sanctified his purposes. He stands before the country as the 
tongue of Colorado; but he speaks not for Colorado alone, not 
alone for the United States, but for the humbler three-fourths 
of all humanity. Soberly, bravely, and ably he is fighting 
humanity’s holy cause for us and for all.” 


RETIREMENT FROM THE SENATE, 


To quote many of the expressions of 1909 when Mr. Teller 
was succeeded by Charles J. Hughes, jr., through the action and 
by the choice of Teller, would be to indulge in a great deal of 
repetition, Two examples must suffice, and I choose from edi- 
torials from the New York Sun and the Chicago Post, the 
former dated January 22, 1909, and the latter January 21 of the 
same year. The Sun said: 

“ We wish well to Mr. Hughes, but his coming upon the Wash- 
ington stage means the departure from the Senate of a familiar 
and a strong figure. With the exception of his nearly three 
years of service as Secretary of the Interior in Mr. Arthur's 
Cabinet, the Hon. Henry Moore Teller has been a Senator since 
1876. Apart from his silver heresy, which he shared with the 
people of his State and which he defended with a knowledge 
and skill remote from the vague and sentimental yammering 
of so many silver advocates, he has been and remains sub- 
stantially a Republican; and his long experience, his familiarity 
with precedents, his clearness of intellect and practical grasp of 

_ the principles and details of legislation, especially as it affects 
the West, have made him one of the wisest and most valuable 
of Senators. He sat a generation ago with men like Blaine, 
Morton, Edmunds, Morrill, Conkling, John Sherman, Allison, 
Ingalls, Simon Cameron, Bayard. His term runs from toward 
the end of Grant’s administration to the beginning of Taft's. 
He has seen many mutations of policy and fame, sudden heroes, 
and obscurities almost as sudden. He is of the class in which 
the Senate has never been wanting; the men of long heads, of 
courage, of thoughtfulness, of training in affairs.” 

The Post article was of greater length, and I extract the fol- 
lowing passages: 

“During one-third of a century Mr. Teller, to a greater or 
lesser extent, has been continuously before the eyes of the 
Nation. For a large part of that time he held high rank in 
the councils of his party. Few abler men have come out of 
the West and none longer held the affections of his people. 


Yet, when the final summary was made up, the only mention 
he received was that his name was among those entered. 

“Mr. Teller's entry into the Senate was coincident with the 
entry of his State into the Union. His record is unique in 
that he served in that body 18 years as a Republican, and then, 
without missing a day, he served 12 years more as an Inde- 
pendent and a Democrat. A few other men have been elected 
to the Senate at different times by political parties of opposite 
beliefs, but a period intervened in which they waited for the 
people to experience a change. Mr. Teller repudiated his old 
affiliations and took up with the new without interruptions In 
his service. 

“ Since Colorado has been a State, one half of its representa- 
tion in the United States Senate, except for three years, has 
been Henry M. Teller. The other half varied, as one term fol- 
lowed another, and the ability and character of that representa- 
tion likewise varied. 

“The home of many men suddenly made rich, Colorado found 
its honors placed on a cash basis and a Senate seat the chief 
price on the mart. One millionaire followed another for a 
short sojourn in the glamour of Washington life, but if any 
of them ever made an attempt to displace Mr. Teller the con- 
test was not of sufficient importance to be recorded in political 
annals. . 

“ While the newly rich and ofttimes unfitted were struggling 
among themselves for the second senatorship, Mr. Teller, a 
man of moderate means and of great abilities, continued to 
return honor to the State which had given honor to him. His 
colleague frequently was far from being considered a credit 
to his State, and at times figured in scandal, but through it 
all Mr. Teller kept his own record clean and his character un- 
sullied. 

“Thus, when almost 80 years old, respected throughout the 
land, revered by those who knew him well, Mr. Teller gives 
back the trust which Colorado placed in his keeping, and he 
doubtless feels he truly can say, ‘I have made the fight; 1 
have kept the faith.’” 

A short time previous to Mr. Teller's retirement from the 
Senate a church newspaper sought expressions from the Sena- 
tor's colleagues and from certain officers of the Senate with 
the end in view, it was stated, of emphasizing Mr. Teller’s 
example to young men. The result was that more replies were 
received than can be printed here. 

Vice President Charles W. Fairbanks, Republican, responded 
as follows: 

The Hon. Henry M. Teller, who retires from the United 
States Senate on the 4th of March, has played a conspicuous 
part in the political history of his day and generation. It has 
been my pleasure to be intimately associated with him for. 
12 years. I have observed the unflagging zeal and high order 
of ability with which he has devoted himself to the public 
service. No one has been more constant in his attendance 
upon the sessions of the Senate, or more intelligently watch- 
ful of the progress of important legislation through the Senate. 
He has been diligent, earnest, and effective in his service upon 
the committees where the really important work of legislation 
is fashioned. Senator Teller's name deserves to stand high 
among the statesmen of the last third of a century. He has 
brought to his high duties not only ability but a spirit of com- 
plete consecration to duty worthy of future emulation. Men 
may differ with some of his political views, but there can 
be no difference of opinion as to his exalted purpose or his 
great usefulness during the long period through which he has 
been conspicuous in public life.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, author of The Man Without a 
Country and other literary productions, and at that time 
Chaplain of the Senate, said in what probably was the last 
article written by him: 

“I wish I could in any way represent to you and to the young 
men of Colorado, whom you are addressing, an adequate sense 
of the respect with which everyone here regards Senator Teller, 
Every Member of the Senate whom I have heard speak of him 
expresses regret that he is to leave us. And when I say every 
Member I mean a great many Senators from all parts of the 
country. And this is not simply respect for a well-informed 
man, or a man of large experience. Everyone speaks of him 
as a man whom he is glad to know, a man with whom everyone 
is glad to be intimate, ‘He is such a thoroughly good man’ 
‘He is always so true and right, you know.’ He never gave 
up to party what was meant for mankind. It is a great bless- 
ing to the country to have such men in the highest stations, 
as we have had him.“ 

Other Senators expressed themselves as follows: 

Eugene Hale, Republican, of Maine: “It would be difficult for 
me to express my very high estimation of the character and 
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public service of Senator Teller and my deep regret that he is 
about to retire from the Senate. He will be greatly missed by 
all his associates, and I think that there is but one feeling here, 
and that is of affectionate regard for him. It will be a long 
time before any other Senator can be found who can take his 
‘place as a legislator and statesman. I think I may say that 
he goes out of the Senate carrying with him the respect and 
affection of all of us.” 

Henry Casor Loper, Republican, of Massachusetts: “I have 
served with Senator Teller for 16 years, and I not only feel 
for him a strong friendship but I have a sincere admiration for 
‘his high qualities as a public man. His retirement from the 
Senate is not only a public loss but a personal one to me. 
His long and distinguished service has been an honor to his 
State and to the country.” 

Benjamin R. Tillman, Democrat, of South Carolina: „Sen- 
ator Teller will be missed from the Senate as much, perhaps, 
as any other man among us. He fills a peculiar niche and 
is recognized as the embodiment of honesty, high moral pur- 

e, and sincerity. In my 14 years’ association ‘with him I 
ave frequently had occasion to admire his manliness and in- 
tense Americanism or patriotism. We are not likely to look 
upon his like soon again, for he belongs to a type that is fast 
passing away. More’s the pity.” 

Lee S. Overman, Democrat, of North Carolina; “He is not 
only one of the best-informed men of the country upon all 
public matters but to-day he is one of the most industrious 
and hard-working Senators of this great body of men. His 
life has been clean, and it is to his great credit that while 
attending to all his public duties he does not neglect his spir- 
itual duties, and it is rarely ever you miss him on Sunday 
morning in his seat in the Methodist Church, of which he is a 
devoted member.” 

Joseph B. Foraker, Republican, of Ohio: “I have been per- 
sonally acquainted with Sevator Teller for many years. I have 
known him intimately. I have seen him and been associated 
with him under circumstances that brought ont his ability and 
his qualities as a man, a citizen, and a public official. The net 
result of all his acquaintance, friendship, and colabor is the 
highest admiration coupled with a regard as nearly affectionate 
as one man can have for another. His life and public career 
should be an inspiration to all his countrymen, especially to 
young men ambitious to serve the Nation. His retirement in- 
volves a great loss to the Senate.” 

Chauncey M. Depew, Republican, of New York: His rare 
natural gifts have been supplemented by the closest study of 


questions relating to the welfare and development of the coun- | 


try since he entered the Senate in 1876. In these 82 years we 
have passed through many crises, industrial and financial, 
creating problems which required the best talent and greatest 
experience to solve. Senator Teller’s contributions to wise 
legislation and the preventing of unwise during this long period 
have been of invaluable benefit to the people. He is, in the 
Senate, an encyclopedia of that information so useful in legisla- 
tion which is not to be found in the books but is absorbed with 
long contact with subjects which after intervals come again 
to the front. While a partisan, his fairness and judicial con- 
sideration of all matters has given him great weight in the 
Senate. He has held the State of Colorado in the front rank 
for years in this great deliberative body.” 

Shelby M. Cullom, Republican, Illinois: “I have known Sena- 
tor Teller for many years, and since the death of Senator 
Allison have been more intimately acquainted with him than 
any man in the Senate. I have always regarded him as a 
strong, sincere man, and one of the best Senators we have.“ 

Julius Cæsar Burrows, Republican, Michigan: From the 
time the State of Colorado was admitted into the Union, in 
1876, the Hon. Henry M. Teller has held a conspicuous place 
in the State and the country and rendered exceptional 
service to both. No taint has ever touched his good name, and 
he retires from the Senate on the 4th of March next with the 
esteem of every Member of the body.” 

William P. Frye, Republican, Maine: He is entitled to the 
gratitude of his countrymen for a lifetime spent unselfishly in 
the public service.” 

Joseph W. Bailey, Democrat, Texas: “It has been my good 
fortune to occupy a seat next to Senator Teller for the past 
six years, and in this way I have learned to know him in small 
matters as well as in large ones. I therefore feel that I know 
him well, both as a man and as a Senator, and I say without 
reserve or hesitation that I have never known a better man 
or a more useful Senator, His life has been a blessing to his 
country, and will be an inspiration to the young men who are 
to come after.” 
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Knure Newson, Republican, Minnesota: When I first came 
to Washington, in 1883, I found Senator Teller Secretary of 
the Interior, and had a great deal of business with him and 
his department, and I found him one of the ablest, best, and 
most efficient Secretaries of the Interior we have ever had 
since I became acquainted with the administration of our 
Government. Here in the Senate, where I have been asso- 
ciated with him for the last 14 years, I have learned to love 
and respect him even more than I did when he was Secretary. 
He has been and is one of the most vigilant, faithful, ener- 
getic, and efficient Members of the United States Senate. I 
know of no one who can compare with him in efficiency and 
usefulness except the late Senator Allison. Senator Teller 
will leave on the 4th of March next a vacuum in the Senate 
that will be hard to fill.” 

Isador Rayner, Democrat, Maryland: “His whole public 
eareer has been marked by unflinching integrity and ability of 
the highest order. His loss to the body of which he has so long 
been a Member is great, but he enters upon his retirement with 
the esteem and respect of the country.” 

George C. Perkins, Republican, California: “I desire to be 
numbered among those who appreciate the services of Hon. 
Henry M. Teller as a public man and who regret his retirement 
from the Senate of the United States. No man who has occupied 
a seat in that body has stood higher in the estimation of his col- 
leagues as to character, honesty, sincerity, and ability. He 
came to the Senate when Colorado entered the great sisterhood 
of States, and since then his life has been devoted to the promo- 
tion of the best interests of the Nation. The force of his ex- 
ample in private as well as in public life in his State, which is 
acknowledged by all the people of Colorado to have been great 
and to have worked for the good of society, has been felt in the 
United States Senate, which is proud to acknowledge its indebt- 
edness to him. There will follow him to his home the warmest 
feeling of friendship from all of his colleagues here, who will 
be slow, I hope, to forget the lessons taught by his most dis- 
tinguished, most honorable, and most useful career.” 

Thomas H. Carter, Republican, Montana: “In a very broad 
sense Mr. Teller has represented the whole country, but in a 
special manner his voice has spoken not alone for Colorado but 
for all the great West. Since Colorado was admitted into the 
Union as a State in 1876, the country which was then known as 
the “American Desert” and the “Indian country” has been 
embraced within the boundaries of many virile and progressive 
States. Henry M. Teller has helped to rock the cradle of these 
infant States and has ever been a watchful guardian of their 
interests. His great ability has always been made thoroughly 
effective by his tireless industry. I venture to say that no Sen- 
ator in the history of the country has been more punctual and 
constant in attending the sessions of the Senate or more vigilant 
in scrutinizing legislative proceedings.” 

Isaac Stephenson, Republican, Wisconsin: “ The retirement of 
Senator Teller recalls the fact that he is the last of the great 
generation of public men who took over the problems of life 
from the Civil War, the others having either passed away to 
their final reward or taken their places in private life. No 
man of his time has exercised a larger or a better influence 
in public affairs. Few American statesmen have ever had a 
more complete knowledge of the machinery of our Government 
and its administration. But above his public service, there will 
always remain in the Senate the memory and tradition of the 
purity of his life and motives, and the simple, unostentatious 
Christian character he has exemplified in the midst of the 
official life in which he has had so large a share for more than 
80 years. 

* His official life, now closing in the Senate, and his whole 
eareer, should be an inspiration to young men—and well might 
they emulate it. His State loses an honorable and fearless 
advocate, and may well proclaim: ‘Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant.““ 

John W. Daniel, Democrat, Virginia: “All parties justly re- 
spect him, because he combines in his character all the elements 
of worth. He will be a fortunate man indeed who may fill his 
high place with equal credit.” 

J. H. Gallinger, Republican, New Hampshire: It gives me 
pleasure to say that after having served for 18 years in the 
Senate with Hon. Henry M. Teller, I regard him as one of the 
foremost statesmen that the country has produced. On all 
questions of a moral and religous nature he is always absolutely 
and unquestionably right, while on matters of broad national 
concern he is free from sectional prejudice of every kind. In 
truth, he is what may properly be called a Christian statesman. 
We greatly need men like Senator Teller in public life to-day.” 

Witt1am E. Boras, Republican, Idaho: He is a splendi 
type of the public servant and his unselfish devotion to his State 
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and Nation is a beautiful exemplification of the highest order of 
patriotism.” 

Chester I. Long, Republican, Kansas: “ One of the most pleas- 
ant recollections of my service in the United States Senate will 


be my acquaintance with Senator Teller. Those who know 
Senator Teller best admire him most; and I am sure that he 
will take with him to private life the good wishes of all those 
who have served with him in the Senate.” 

H. D. Money, Democrat, Mississippi: “I have had the honor 
of Senator Teller’s acquaintance since he came into the Senate 
in 1876, and for many years have enjoyed his friendship, When 
he was Secretary of the Interior he displayed great ability and 
never-tiring industry, which accomplished an extraordinary 
umount of work. His great learning and knowledge of the 
workings of the Government are unsurpassed; his unflagging 
energy, his cheerful and amiable disposition, and his never-fail- 
ing courtesy made him a valuable and esteemed Member of the 
Senate. Wherever he may go he will carry my good wishes and 
affectionate regards,” 

F. E. WannzN, Republican, Wyoming: “ I have known Senator 
Teller for a quarter of a century, first by name and reputation 
und acquaintanceship as one of the leading public men of the 
West, and later as being personally associated intimately with 
him for over 15 years as one of his colleagues in the Senate. In 
these years of association Senator Teller has always been to my 
mind a type of public servant invaluable to the country. I 
know I speak for all of Senator Teller's colleagues when I say 
that in leaving the Senate he carries with him the respect, 
friendship, and well wishes of every Meniber.“ 

CHARLES Curtis, Republican, Kansas: His career should be 
an inspiration to all young men.” 

P. J. McCumBer, Republican, North Dakota: His acknowl- 
edged legal ability, coupled with studious habits, very soon 
placed him among the leaders of the Senate. A broad-minded 
scholar, especially well versed in social and political economy, 
his addresses were always interesting and convincing. No 
Senator was more highly esteemed by his associates. In his 
departure the Senate will lose one of its wisest and safest 
counselors.” 

William J. Stone, Democrat, Missouri: Few men have been 
as useful or exercised such wide and beneficent influence in 
the country during the last 30 years as Senator Henry M. 
Teller.” 

WILLIAM P. DILLINGHAM, Republican, Vermont: In charac- 
ter, ability, and that peculiar knowledge of public affairs which 
comes from long service, with that integrity and earnest pur- 
pose which governs large souls, Senator Teller has performed 
a service for his State and Government and achieved a name 
for himself equaled only by a limited number of those who 
have served in this branch of the Congress.” 

William Warner, Republican, Missouri: “ It gives me genuine 
pleasure to say that Mr. Teller’s services to the Government 
in the Senate, and in President Arthur’s Cabinet, covering a 
period of a generation, has been characterized throughout by 
a devotion to country and by a thoughtful and practical con- 
sideration of governmental policies, He has been regarded as 
one of the strong, thoughtful, and reliable men in the Senate, 
and as a man whose character at all times has been above re- 
proach. His course reflects credit not only upon the State from 
which he came, but upon the general country, which he has 
served well.” 

C. W. Fulton, Republican, Oregon: His long service as a 
Senator and wide experience otherwise in public life, his moral 
courage and mental integrity, united with exceptional natural 
ability and capacity for legislative work, have contributed to 
make him one of the most valuable Members of our National 
Legislature.” 

Norris Brown, Republican, Nebraska: “ His great learning, 
pure character, and charming personality make him a com- 
manding figure among American statesmen.” 

Frank P. Flint, Republican, California: “ The retirement of 
Senator Teller from the Senate after nearly 30 years of serv- 
ice will be not only a great loss to the State of Colorado but to 
the entire Nation. Senator Teller's career has been, and no 
doubt will continue to be, an inspiration to the young men of 
our country. He has demonstrated that it is possible for a man 
to succeed in a political career and still have the courage of his 
convictions.” 

Augustus O. Bacon, Democrat, Georgia: “'There is no more 
valuable Member of the United States Senate. With a long ex- 
perience in public affairs, he is eminently distinguished by his 
untiring industry and unfailing attention and devotion to his 
senatorial work. Strong in his convictions and unswervingly 
loyal to what he believes to be right, his courage has never fal- 
tered in following the path of duty as he has seen it. He is one 


of the most worthy and conspicuous figures of his: day and 
generation.” 

Simon Guggenheim, Republican, Colorado: “ Few men have 
retired from active public life possessing in higher degree 
public regard and respect than Henry M. Teller. His tenure of 
the Interior Department is a tradition for efficiency and in the 
Senate his work has been of the highest order of constructive 
statesmanship. But he has besides the confidence of his 
fellow citizens, due to their implicit reliance in the personal 
and public integrity that has marked his career and to their 
well-founded belief in the honesty and sincerity of the motives “ 
that have actuated him.” 

B. J. Burkett, Republican, Nebraska: For more than 30 years 
he has been in public life, and since the death of Senator Alli- 
son perhaps has a wider acquaintance with public affairs and 
the details of their administration than any other man. He 
has been an inspiration to every young man who has had the 
good fortune to come in contact with him, and in fact to many 
more who did not have a personal acquaintance but who know 
his real merits.” 

N. B. Scott, Republican, West Virginia: He and Senator 
Allison of Iowa were the two prominent figures in the history 
of our country for the past 45 years. I am sure that, regard- 
less of party, every Member of the United States Senate will 
regret the retirement of this ‘noblest. of them all,“ United 
States Senator Teller.” 

W. B. Heyburn, Republican, Idaho: “ No man in public life in 
the United States has done more to uphold the high standard 
a dignity of the United States Senate than Hon. Henry M. 

eller.“ 

Moses E. Clapp, Republican, Minnesota: Few men have re- 
tired from the Senate whose departure has been regretted, 
genuinely regretted, more than will the departure of Senator 
Teller, and this speaks volumes for the character of the man. 
Men who reach the Senate have usually passed the age of 
sentiment to a great degree and enter the arena where political 
affiliation plays its part, and for a man to win the affections 
of such a body is a grander tribute to his character than any 
words which can be coined. A new man coming to the Senate 
finds a body of men, in the main, kind and generously dis- 
posed, but each one engrossed with his own particular work, 
and with little time to spare to assist and aid a new Member. 
Almost instinctively I recognized the kindly “disposition of 
Senator Teller, and this recognition was confirmed by my ex- 
perience when I came to appeal to him for assistance. No 
matter how engrossed he was, he always patiently listened 
and assisted with sound advice or kindly effort, as the case 
might require. He combines to a rare degree a kindly sympa- 
thetic nature with unyielding firmness and absolute courage, 
and his public life has reflected these qualities,” 


LAST WORDS, 


After Mr. Teller’s death the Colorado papers and the Colorado 
people were full of praise, and pulpit and bar vied with the 
press in expressions of mingled sorrow and compliment, Goy- 
ernor Ammons led these testimonials, saying: 

“The life of Mr. Teller perhaps more closely than that of 
any man the West has ever produced exemplifies and typifies 
the attributes and characer of the man who as a whole made 
the West possible in its present form. Honesty, strength of 
conviction, singleness of purpose, courage. imagination, enter- 
prise all were his. And linking them all was honor, which 
recognized no alternative but to follow the dictates of conscience 
unflinchingly and with regard always to the rights of the 
many.” 

Said the Denver Post in one of many laudatory articles: 

“Tt was away from Colorado that the full measure of Senator 
Teller could be taken. The newer Senators reverenced his years 
and his vast learning; they reveled in his anecdotes of days that 
were gone; they learned from him how big or how little men 
were, and realized that his judgments were not based on 
prejudice but upon years of close intimate contact with the 
men whose work and character he diagnosed. 

“While Senator Teller remains a United States Senator 
that Government may always be sure of its standing in 
the eyes of other governments.’ This is the tribute paid 
to Colorado’s Senator by Lord Salisbury, then premier of 
Great Britain, What Lord Salisbury thought and said other 
rulers agreed with. 

“Among Senators and other statesmen Henry M. Teller. 
towered a giant. His intellect was strong and always vigorous; 
his word was his bond; caring neither for social prominence 
nor for great wealth, his talents were dedicated to serving his 
country, to making his family happy, and to cultivating his mind 
as he cultivated his garden.” 
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Of all the testimonials to his character none were more ap- 
preciative or intelligent nor more discriminating than that 
given by the Hon. Wilbur F. Stone, himself a man of great 
learning and excellent achievement. Judge Stone said in the 
Rocky Mountain News of February 24, 1909: 

“Henry M. Teller came to Colorado in 1861, the year follow- 
ing my own arrival, and settled at Central City, which was then 
the most important town in the Pikes Peak country. He began 
practicing law in the miners’ courts of that district. 

“Tt was the last year of the law courts and local self-govern- 
ments made by the settlers of each independent community, and 
so Mr. Teller was in at the birth of the Territorial organization, 
authorized by the act of Congress, and he took a leading part 
in its establishment, pending the period of transition. 

“He soon became recognized as one of the ablest and most 
active members of the bar in the new Territory, and rendered 
distinguished service in all matters of legislation, the adminis- 
tration of law, and laying the foundations of government for 
the future State. 

“He never sought or accepted a political office previous to 
the admission of Colorado as a State, when he was chosen by 
the general assembly as one of the first Members of the United 
States Senate from this, the Centennial State, and which ex- 
alted national position he held for a longer period than was 
ever held by any other Member of that body west of the Mis- 
souri River, not excepting the famous Thomas H. Benton, who 
wrote his political autobiography, entitled ‘Thirty Years in 
the United States Senate.’ 

“I became acquainted with Henry M. Teller soon after his 
arrival at Central City, and the acquaintance ripened into a 
close personal friendship, which continued unbroken for a half 
century to the day of his death. 

“We were in many lawsuits, civil and criminal, in the Terri- 
torial days, sometimes together and other times on opposite 
sides, and in all his career at the bar I never knew a lawyer 
with more fairness, open frankness, courtesy to bench and bar, 
witness and jury, nor of greater fidelity to his client. 

“His air and manner in court, the same as everywhere else, 
was wholly devoid of affectation, imitation, or mannerism. Al- 
ways dressed neatly in sober black, he was dignified, yet genial, 
democratic, and always accessible. 

“Jn legal argument he spoke in a clear, even tone of voice 
and never indulged in vociferation, gesticulation, or theatrical 
display. His argument to both court and jury was pointed, 
concise, deeply earnest, and, hence, forcible and convincing. 

“ He used good English, but of the plain, simple sort like that 
of Abraham Lincoln, and never attempted to display studied 
flights of oratory or rhetoric as an appeal to the audience. 

“Another notable characteristic I recall is that in a speech or 
address, whether in the legal forum or the political rostrum 
or at the banquet table, I never knew him, for the purpose of 
illustrating a point, idea, or meaning to use a trite proverb or 
common saying,’ nor quote from poet, historian, essayist, 

novelist, or philosopher. 

“ His mind was well stored by study and reading and in a 
legal argument, of course, like any other lawyer, he cited au- 
thorities and court decisions, but he expressed his thoughts in 
his own way and in his own logical and unambiguous language. 

“As a statesman, former Senator Teller had few superiors in 
his day. In the Congress of the United States, with a personal 
character above reproach or suspicion, and keeping himself 
aloof from all matters of personal pecuniary advantage or 
aggrandizement, he devoted the years of his senatorial term 
to the history of American legislation, our relations with other 
nations and governments, the changes in political, social, and 
industrial conditions of our own country, and the legislation 
needful and beneficial to the whole people of the United States 
as well as to his own State. 

“ His discharge of the duties of the office of Secretary of the 
Interior, while he held that position in the Cabinet of President 
Arthur, was marked by uniform ability, and many needed re- 
forms of especial benefit to the far West were realized through 
his efforts. 

“I think no Member of the American Congress in its history 
during the last half century had so complete and intimate a 
knowledge of the West, from the Mississippi River to the Pa- 
cific coast; the geography, resources, physical characteristics, 
people, their needs and calculable future possibilities of each 
and every State and Territory in all this vast region, including 
Alaska, as had former Senator Teller. ; 

“His patriotism was of the highest, broadest, and deepest 
measurement, and his love of Colorado was as the love of the 
forest pine for the snow-clad mountains rooted in their eyer- 
lasting rocks. 
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“As a man and as a personal friend, Henry M. Teller was one 
of the most amicable, approachable, and kindhearted of all our 
pioneers and representative citizens. 

Ever faithful to his friends and to his promises, he was 
perhaps the most popular man during his long public life of 
any who ever won the confidence of the people. 

Indeed it may be said he was without an enemy. He had 
political opponents, but even they were not enemies. He repre- 
sented in his character and his deeds all that stands for the 
best in morals, politics, social life, law, human liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and citizenship. 

“Aside from the county of Teller, which has produced more 
gold than any other one mining camp in the world, the name 
and fame of Henry M. Teller will be perpetuated by the great- 
est and most enduring monument that can be erected to the 
memory of any man—the record of his own public life and 
deeds in the activities of the State and Nation.” 

It is fitting that these expressions should close with a brief 
quotation from Mrs. Teller, the Senator’s venerable widow, 
who still survives. She said in an interview: “ Even at home 
Mr. Teller was studious and seldom was found without a book 
in hand when about the house. Next to books he liked nature, 
and nothing pleased him more than to get out in the woods 
with the children Sunday afternoons and tell them about the 


trees and the flowers. He seemed to know every tree that 


grew. He was more sociably inclined than he got credit for 
being, and when we had company gave much attention to 
guests, relating experlences and telling anecdotes and talking 
very freely. As I have stated, he was brought up a Metho- 
dist, but he allowed his early church membership to lapse. 
He did not, however, lose his interest in the organization on 
that account, for he was for many years a trustee of the church 
in Central City without being a member of the church itself. He 
always contributed freely to the Methodist cause and in 1902 
again placed his name on the membership roll. I think he 
would have done so earlier but for the fear that people would 
attribute the act to political motives.” 

Senator Teller’s body lay in state at the Colorado State 
Capitol in Denver for several hours previous to interment at 
Fairmount Cemetery in that city, and his face was viewed by 
thousands. His memory is still cherished by many thousands in 
the State which he loved and served so well. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 4 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, pursuant to the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 14, 1923, 


at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

79. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation providing 
that the appropriation of $4,000 for the fiscal year 1923 for 
the salary of the chief clerk of the Department of the Interior 
shall be paid to the person holding that office (H. Doc. No. 
565); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. ; 

980. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for the collection of loans made under the seed- 
grain loan provisions of the acts of March 3, 1921, and March 
20, 1922, $25,000 (H. Doc. No. 566); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

981. A communication “from the President of the United 
States, trausmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, for settlement of claim for damage occasioned 
by collision for which a vessel of the Lighthouse Service is 
responsible, payment of which is authorized under section 4 
of the act of June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. 537), in the sum of $500 
(H. Doc. No. 567); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

982. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the legislative establishment of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, for the Capitol power plant, 
$40,093; and for the Capitol Building and repairs, $17,250 
(H. Doc. No, 568); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


ment (Rept. No. 1600). 
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983. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of appropria- 
tions for the Department of Justice for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for prior fiscal years, amounting to $2,056.03 


(H. Doc. No. 569); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

984. A letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report as to the accumulation of docu- 
ments and files of papers not needed or useful in the transaction 
of the current business of the department and which have no 
permanent or historical interest, as well as additional lists con- 
sisting of papers in the field offices of the General Land Office; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

985. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, for promoting civilization and self-support among the In- 


dlans of the Mescalero Reservation in New Mexico, as authorized 


by the act approved February 6, 1923 (Public, No. 404), $250,000 
(H. Doc. No. 570); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

986. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
description of papers on file in the various bureaus of the De- 
partment of Commerce which are not needed or useful in the 
transaction of current business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest; to the Committee on Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. 

967. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for prior years, amounting to $568,468.39, together 
with certain proposed legislation (H. Doc. No. 571); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 14302. A 
bill to establish and promote the use of the official cotton 
standards of the United States in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to prevent deception therein and provide for the proper 
application of such standards, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1593). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DALLINGER: Committee on Elections No. 1. H. R. 
14224. A bill to determine proceedings in contested elections 
of Members of the House of Representatives; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1595). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 4061. An 
act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to enter into an 
agreement with Toole Oounty irrigation district, of Shelby, 
Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut Bank, Mont., 
for the settlement of the extent of the priority to the waters 
of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, of the Indians 
of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1596). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 14809. A bill to amend section 206 
lof the transportation act, 1920; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1598). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
‘the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Bes. 
437. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs to the general committee of 
the Confederate reunion for use at the annual reunion of the 
United Confederate Veterans to be feld at New Orleans, La., 
In April, 1923; without amendment (Rept. No. 1599). Referred 
to the House ‘Calendar. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Committee on the Public Lands. 
II. R. 14296. A bill to authorize the county of Huron, State 
‘of Michigan, to convey a certain described tract of land to 
the State of Michigan for public park purposes; without amend- 
Referred to the e of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 
7267. A bill granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of 
Lincolnton. N. OG., to accept the decoration of the Bust of 
Bolivar; without amendment (Rept. No. 1594). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 14323) providing for the 
erection of a public building at Warsaw, Ind., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. TURNER: A bill (H. R. 14324) to amend section 107 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, as hereto- 
fore amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 14825) au- 
thorizing the extension of the park system in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 14326) establishing standard 
grades of naval stores, preventing deception in transactions in 
naval stores, regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 14327) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to make reimbursement to the Naval Acad- 
emy dairy for losses sustained by fire; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14328) to reimburse certain 
persons for loss of private funds in the form of Liberty bonds 
of the fourth issue and Victory notes while they were general 
court-martial prisoners confined in the naval prison, Ports- 
mouth, N. II.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A Dill (H. R. 14320) to prevent the 
abatement of actions and suits against any Director General 
of Railroads or agent appointed under section 206 of the 
transportation act, 1920, and to effect the revivor of any such 
suits as may have abated; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FISH: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 443) e 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the leases an 
contracts executed by the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A resolution (II. Res. 528) appointing 
Richard Streeks and William Bray pages in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at the rate of $900 per annum; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 529) 
for the immediate consideration of S. 4092; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota urging Congress to take such 
action as will prohibit the further issuance of tax-exempt securi- 
ties; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUNG: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
North Dakota declaring in favor of the passage of the Green 
joint resolution to amend the Constitution in respect to the issu- 
ance of tax-exempt securities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, urging Congress to develop the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway project; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, urging Congress to enact such legislation as will 
permit the authorities in Oregon to examine all income-tax 
returns made by those who carry on business within the State 
of Oregon; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 14380) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily M. Battson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14331) granting a pen- 
sion to Naomi Garwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A pill (H. R. 14332) granting an increase 
of pension to Maidora O, Parker; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14338) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Farr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14834) granting a pension to Perry John- 
son ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14335) granting a pension to Deborah 
Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
7288. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members 
of Negaunee Lodge, No. 231, Loyal Order of Moose, indorsing 


1923. 


a movement for a conference of nations to be called by the 
President of the United States to seek restriction of the pro- 
duction of raw material from which narcotics are made; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

7289. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the Associated Charities 
of Salem, Mass., indorsing the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States offered by Senator McCormick 
giving Congress the right to control or prohibit the labor of 
all persons under 18 years of age; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7290. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Juneau Camp of the 
Alaska Native Brotherhood, favoring the abolishment of fish 
traps, as provided in the White bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7291. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of L. Greif & Bro., Bal- 
timore, favoring passage of Swing-Johnson bill for construc- 
tion of Boulder Canyon Dam on Colorado River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7292. Also, petition of J. Henry Miller (Inc.), Baltimore, 
favoring Senate bill 4137, providing for the transfer of cer- 
tain vessels from the Navy to the Coast Guard after necessary 
authority has been obtained; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

7293. Also, petition of Mrs. Samuel A. Tubman, of Baltimore, 
favoring passage of bill to make Yorktown, Va., a national 
military park; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

7294. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Charles Koch and 
other citizens of Buffalo, N. V., favoring legislation extending 
aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7295. By Mr. REED of West Virginia: Petition signed by 
©. M. Carter, C. B. W. Chapman, and 40 other residents of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

7296. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of residents of Worcester, 
Mass., and surrounding towns against the passage of House 
bill 4388; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, February 14, 1923. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 13, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 
DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a schedule of papers and documents on the files of the 
Post Office Department which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and. having no permanent value or historic interest, 
and asking for action looking to their disposition, which was 
referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. The Vice Presi- 
dent appointed Mr. SrterLING and Mr. Diar members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate, and ordered that the Sec- 
retary notify the House of Representatives thereof. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the Department of 
Commerce which are not needed in the conduct of business and 
having no permanent value or historie interest, and asking for 
action looking to their disposition, which was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in 
the Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed 
Mr. FERNALD and Mr. SHEPPARD members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate, and ordered that the Secretary notify 
the House of Representatives thereof. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and documents on the files of 
field offices of the General Land Office which are not needed 
in the conduct of business and having no permanent value or 
historic interest, and asking for action looking to their dispo- 
sition, which was referred to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments, 
The Vice President appointed Mr. Norris and Mr. KENDRICK 
members of the committee on the part of the Senate, and or- 
dered that the Secretary notify the House of Representatives 
thereof. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. LODGE presented a petition of Musicians’ Protective 
Union, Local No. 214, American Federation of Musicians, of 
New Bedford, Mass., praying for modification of the so-called 
Volstead Act so as to permit the use of light wines and beers, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Woman's Republi- 
can Club of Jefferson County, Ohio, favoring the prompt passage 
of House bill 14254, relative to World War foreign debt settle- 
ment, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution of Culinary Alliance 
No, 142, of Eldorado, Ark., protesting against the passage of 
the so-called ship subsidy bill, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented the petition of H. Rouw and sundry other 
citizens of Van Buren, Ark., favoring the passage of the bill 
(S. 4399) to fix standards for hampers, round stave baskets, 
and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of the executive committee, 
National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tions, at Louisville, Ky., favoring acceptance by Congress of 
the terms recommended by the American commission on re- 
funding of the British debt, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Salva- 
tion Army Conference of Social Workers, in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., favoring the enactment of legislation for inves- 
tigation of the needs of the Nation for public works to be 
earried on by Federal, State, and municipal agencies in periods 
of business depression and unemployment, so as to provide 
against the recurrence of poverty and distress in such unem- 
ployment crises, ete., which was referred to the Committee 
on Edueation and Labor. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a resolution of the North End Club, 
of New Haven, Conn., praying an amendment to the Consti- 
tution regulating child labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions of the advisory board, Hart- 
ford section, of the Council of Jewish Women, at Hartford, 
Conn., favoring the passage of Senate bill 3136, the so-called 
teachers’ salary bill for the District of Columbia, and Senate 
bill 2040, the so-called compulsory education and school census 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McCUMBER submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of North Dakota, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

[Eighteenth Legislative Assembly of North Dakota, begun and held 

1523.1 a n in the city of Bismarck, on 8 5 

Pah Concurrent resolution. 

Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the Eighteenth 
Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota (the Senate con- 
curring therein)— 

Whereas, since the cessation of the war with Germany and the 
removal of the minimum wheat-price guaranty of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in effect during a part of the period of the war, the price of 
wheat to the wheat producer of the Northwest has depreciated to a 
point far below the cost of production; and 

Whereas the general level price on articles which the wheat 
producer is obliged to buy and consume gives no promise of a pro- 
portionate reduction, but, on the contrary, appears to be increasing 
at this time; and 

Whereas these circumstances have caused an unprecedented con- 
dition of distress to the wheat producer of the Northwest and to all 
legitimate enterprises more or less directly dependent upon his pros- 
perity and solvency, which condition of distress is so acute as to 
threaten a great loss of population in the farming communities ot 
the Northwest, accompanied by consequent insolvency, bankruptcy, 
and other results so dire and serious as to directly and indirectly 
affect a large proportion of the population of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Federal guaranty of a minimum price of wheat 
during a part of the war period was, in fact, a serious A rg for the 
wheat producer of the Northwest, resulting as it did in greatly 
reducing his Rae far below the level of the price which supply and 
demand conditions would have otherwise created, and which, there- 
fore, operated as an actual and artificial reduction and limitation 
of his price and not as a subsidy ; and 

Whereas the Government of the United States receives $50,000,000 
as profits from the operation of the United States Grain Corporation 
during the war, which really belongs to the producer; and 

Whereas the Northwest wheat producer alone, among all the pro- 
ducers in the United States, suffered such arbitrary reduction in the 
price of his produet during the war period, from which the entire 
consuming public directly benefited, he being obliged during the 
said period to pay the highest market prices for all articles which 
he used and consumed, there being no governmental limitation on the 
price of any such article during said period; and 

Whereas this present condition resulting from the foregoing is 
such as to threaten a calamity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolred by the House of Representatives of the Eighteenth Legis- 


lative Assembly of the State of North Dakota (the Senate concurring 
therein), That we do hereby respectfully urge the Congress of the 
United States to take cognizance of the present situation in which 
the Northwest wheat farmer is placed and the «ircumstances which 
have resulted in bis present condition of distress, and guarantee a 
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3 price of $1.50 per bushel while this emergency lasts; be 

urther i 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the policy of Government aid has 
recognized under similar circumstances ag being r and 


urged and earnestly titioned to labor to the 
nd a proper and constitutional means of spag 
immediate relief to the Northwest wheat producer by guaran 
price; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the President of the United States, the 
President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives, and to all Members of both Houses of the 
National Congress from North Dakota immediately upon its passage 
and approval. 
Ror JoHNsON 

Peo of the House. 


W. F. CUSHING, 

- Chief Clerk of the House. 
Frank H. HYLAND, 
President of the Senate. 
W. E. Parsons, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


This certifies that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representatives of the Bighteenth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota, the Senate concurring therein. 
` W. F. CUSHIXG 
| Chtef Clerk of the House. 


Mr. McCUMBER presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of North Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


[Eighteenth Legislative Assembly, State of North Dakota, begun and 
held at the eel in the city of Bismarck, on Tuesday, the 2d day 
of January, 1923.) 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the United States Congress to 

prohibit the farther issnance of tax-exempt securities. 

Whereas the Sixty-first Congress of the United States of America at 
its first session adopted the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America, 3 thut Congress have the 
power to collect taxes on incomes from whatever source derived with- 
out apportionment among the several States and without regard to 
any census or enumeration, which amendment was ratified joint 
3 of the Legislative Assembly of the State of North Dakota 

1 . 

Whereas the Congress of the United States of America’ subse- 
quently enacted a graduated income tax law levying taxes upon in- 
comes on a graduated basis in proportion to the amounts of the 
respective incomes ; 

ereas the United States Government, the several States of the 

Union, and all the political divisions of said States now have the 

right to issue their bonds and obligations in form exempt from taxa- 

tion under sald graduated income tax law ; 

Whereas the several States and their political subdivisions are 
actually i ng such bonds and obligations in form exempt from taxa- 
tion under said graduated income tax law to the amount estimated to 
be more than $1,250,000,000 per annum; 

Whereas the investment of wealth in such tax-exempt securities de- 
feats the universal and equitable application of the United States 
graduated income tax law and also similarly defeats the universal 
and uitable oo fermion of the graduat income tax laws of 
North kota and the several States of the Union and violates the 
ability principle of taxation and unfairly discriminates between tax- 
payers, creating soclal unrest because of the large investments in such 
tax-exempt securities by the wealthy classes of the Nation; 

Whereas every dollar's worth of income and every person should 
carry a fair portion of the public expense, and a large and rapidly in- 
creasing portion of the incomes of the property owners of the Nation 
is escaping taxation through investment in tax-exempt securities, 
thereby granting to concentrated wealth an avenue of escape from 
its equitable share of the cost of Government, and in so doing is in 
effect granting a private subsidy to certain interests ; 

Whereas we recognize the Federa! graduated income tax as a most 
equitable and effective pian of taxation, but renlize that both its 
equity and effectiveness will be destroyed in such proportion as those 
most able to pay are allowed to obtain exemption therefrom by the 
conversion of their property into tax-exempt securities, and that this 
Nation ought not to continue with part of its people taxed and part 
of its people tax free; 

Whereas such tax exemption of securities encourages extravagant 
expenditures on the part of the various States and political subdivi- 
sions thereof in the way of unneces mey public improvements and 
otherwise, withdrawing funds therefor from the necessary business 
enterprises of the Nation ; 

Whereas such withdrawal of funds from the necessary enterprises 
of the Nation is sapping the business vitality of the Nation. increas- 
ing the rate of interest required on borrowed capital for all enter- 
prises not carried on by the Government, thereby adding to the cost 
of living, discouvaging investment of funds in new enterprises that 
are essential to the peones 8 and development of the Nation 
and producing a substantial shortage of funds available for farm- 
mortgage loans and other necessary financing in our State and the 
several States of the Nation ; 

Whereas the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States have both condemned this evil of 
tax-exempt securities and recommended an amendment to the United 
States Constitution 8 same, the President's statement, as 
reported to the public press, being in part as follows, to wit: 
„1 think our tax problems, the tendency of wealth to seek non- 
axable ro fgets ane genie ender Kas —.— debt — Federal, 

tate, and municipal—a y a posal to change the Constitu- 
tion so as to end the issue of nontaxable bonds“; and si 

Whereas there is now_pend in the Congress of the United States 
an amendment to the United States Constitution that will prohibit 
the further issuance of tax-exempt securities: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
f America be, and the same is pr ig de memorialized and — — by the 

slative Assembly of the State of North Dakota to take such action as 
may be necessary te prohibit as soon as possible the further issuance of 


[ssak] 


securities that are in any way exempt from taxation under the Income 
tax law of the United States Government and under the income tax 
laws of the several States of the Union; and that it be further 
meee That certified copies of this concurrent resolution be 
forwarded by the governor of this State to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, D. C., and to the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Re resentatives of the National Congress, and to 
Soe North Dakota’s Senators and Congressmen in the National 


President of the D t 
resident o 5 
W. E. Parsons * 
Seoretary of the Senate. 
agg age he K 
ed. of t ouse. 
W. E cusnine. 
N Nra Chief Clerk of the House, 
certifies t the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
Senate of the Eighteenth Le hati Assembl. 
Dakota, the House reroll me therein. ea cere ee Korth 
W. E. Parsons, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 


Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3084) to authorize 
and provide for the payment of the amounts expended in the 
construction of hangars and the maintenance of flying fields 
for the use of the air mail service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1148) thereon. 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to 


which was referred the bill (S. 4472) to make an investigation 
of the needs of the Nation for public works to be carried on by 
Federal, State, and municipal agencies in periods of business 


depression and unemployment, reported it without amendment. 


Mr, NEW, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was recommitted the bill (S. 8701) for the relief of 
Blattmann & Co., reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred the 


resolution (S. Res. 431) to investigate the methods of adminis- 
tration of certain Alaskan fisheries by the Bureau of Fisheries, 
reported it without amendment and moved that it be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, which was agreed to. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 18128) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the construction of a road within the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1144) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONARY: 

A bill (S. 4546) granting a pension to Marguerite Daugherty ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4547) amending section 230 of the revenue act of 
1921; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4548) declaring Bear Creek in Humphreys, Leflore, 
and Sunflower Counties, Miss., to be a nonnavigable stream ; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: . 

A bill (S. 4549) granting an increase of pension to Rosalthe 
L. Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4550) to provide for the retirement of certain offi- 
cers of the Naval Reserve Force on account of physical dis- 
ability received in the line of duty after many years of service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4551) amending the Army appropriation act ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, providing for appointment and retirement 
of officers of the Medical Reserve Corps, or contract surgeons; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4552) to incorporate the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4553) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
McCook ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4554) granting a pension to Vicente Fresquez; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 


A bill (S. 4555) to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway 


Oo., a corporation, to construct and operate a line of railway 
in and upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation in the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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A bill (S. 4556) granting the consent of Congress to the Val- 
ley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation; to the Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
to the third deficiency appropriation bill proposing that the 
Seeretary of the Interior be authorized and directed to deduct 
from the amount of the judgment heretofore rendered by the 
Court of Claims in favor of the Santee Sioux in the case of 
Mdewakanton and Wahpakoota bands of Sioux Indians, 
otherwise known as Santee Sioux Indians v. The United States, 
No. 33728, in the sum of $15,000, and to pay the same to Charles 
A. Eastman in compensation for his services to the claimants in 
the case and in full satisfaction of all claims on his part under 
the terms of the so-called Hill-Eastman contract, ete., which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

CLAIMS OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. ROBINSON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 11897) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the relief of certain officers of the Army of 
the United States, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MDEWAKANTON AND WAHPAKOOTA (SANTEE) SIOUX. 


Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 18835) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to appraise tribal property of Indians, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK submitted an amendment proposing to 
strike out lines 10, 11, and 12, on page 3 of the bill (H. R. 
14254) to amend the act entitled “An act to create a com- 
mission authorized under certain conditions to refund or con- 
yert obligations of foreign governments held by the United 
States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW OF PEACE. 


Mr. BORAH. I submit a resolution and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 441) was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


Whereas war is the greatest existing menace to society and has 
become so expensive and destructive that it not only causes the stu- 
endous burdens of taxation now affilcting our people but threatens 
o engulf and destroy civilization ; and 

Whereas civilizaion has been marked in its — trend out of 
barbarism into its present condition by the development of law and 
courts to supplant methods of violence and force; and 

Whereas the ponn of civilization has discovered but two methods 
of compelling the settlement of human disputes, namely, law and 
war, and therefore in any plan for the compulsory settlement of 
international controversies we must choose between war on the one 
hand and the process of law on the other; and 

Whereas war between nations has always been and still is a lawful 
institution; so that any nation may, with or without cause, declare 
= against any other nation and be strictly within its legal rights ; 
an 

Whereas revolutionary wars, or wars of liberation, are illegal and 
criminal, to-wit, high treason, whereas under existing international 
law wars of aggression between nations are perfectly lawful; and 

Whereas the overwhelming moral sentiment of civilized people 
eee is against the cruel and destructive institution of war; 
an 

Whereas all alliances, leagues, or plans which rely upon force as 
the ultimate power for the enforeement of ce carry the seeds 
either of their own destruction or of military dominancy to the utter 
subversion of liberty and justice; an 

hereas we must recognize the fact that resolutions, or treaties, 

outlawi certain methods of ee not be effective so long as 
war itself remains lawful, and that international relations we must 
rah not rules and regulations of war but organic laws against war; 
an 

Whereas in our Constitutional Convention of 1787 it was success- 
oy contended by Madison and Hamilton that the use of force when 
applied to people collectively—that is, to States or Nations, was un- 
sound =e principle and would be tantamount to a declaration of 
war; an 

Whereas we have in out Federal Supreme Court a practical and 
effective model for a real international court, as it has specific juris- 
8 to hear and decide controversies between our sovereign States; 
an 

Whereas our Supreme Court has exercised this jurisdiction without 
resort to force for 185 years, during which time scores of controversies 
have been judicially ang peaceably settled that might otherwise have 
led to war between the States, and thus furnishes a practical exemplar 
eer the compulsory and pacific settlement of international controversies ¢ 
an 

Whereas an international arrangement of such judicial character 
would not shackle the independence or impair the sovereignty of any 
nation: Now, therefore, be it - 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United States that 
war between nations should be outlawed as an institution or means for 


the settlement of international controversies by making it a publie 
crime under the law of nations, and that every nation should, be en- 


coura, by solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself to indict and 
punish its own international war breeders or instigators and war 
profiteers under powers similar to those conferred upon our Congress 
under Article I, section 8, of our Federal Constitution, which clothes 
the Congress with the power “ ta define and punish offenses against the 


a 

onal controversies as 3 by the code or arising under treaties, 
and to have the same power fo 

Federal Supreme Court, namely, the respect of all enlightened nations 
for judgments resting ne open and fair investigations and impartial 
decisions and the compelling power of enlightened public opinion. 


REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR. 


Mr. McCORMICK. I submit a resolution and ask that it may 
lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 442) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be discharged from 
he further consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 232) pro- 
= an gman to the Constitution of the United States relative 
0 abor. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS WORK IN COLLEGES, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, for the consideration of the committee of conference on 
the Army appropriation bill, a letter from one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the country, the president of Davidson Col- 
lege, North Carolina, advocating the increase in the appropria- 
tion for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps work in colleges 
made by the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 


Orric® OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Davidson, N. C., February 9, 1923. 
Hon. Lez S. OVERMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Senator: My attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the bill of the War 8 is before the Senate and will later be 
in conference between the Senate and the House. My special attention 
has been drawn to the attitude of these bodies toward the appropria- 
tion for the Reserve Officers’ g s work in the co I 
learn that jn round numbers the Budget mmission recommended an 
appropriation for the ensuing year for the Reserve Officers’ Training 

rps work of $4,401,000, re that the War tment scaled this as 
far as they thought it ought to be scaled gu ted $4,121,000. 
The House of Representatives reduced this to $3,250, and the Senate- 
advocates an appropriation of $4,000,000. 

I am a man of peace and do not believe in assuming that we are 
always on the verge of war; yet I know how unsettled the conditions 
are in the world and that possibly we are not entirely free from the 
further possibility of trouble. I am not 5 this, however, for 
history seems to teach us that after such a h as we recently had 
there will be a more or less extended — in which we will not be 
engaged in conflict. I am therefore rather sympathetic with the reduc- 
tion of the standing A to as low a point as is consistent with the 
condition of the times the proper policing of our sions. How- 
ever, I do believe that we ought to bear in mind the future possi- 
bilities and make such preparation as is sane without creating a mili- 
taristic spirit in the land. 

I think we were taught in the last war that it was fairly easy to 
quickly train our young men into efficient common soldiers, but that It 
was practically impossible to as quickly train even our best young man- 
hood into efficient officers in so short a space of time. My idea of an 
officer may be wrong, but it is this: That he must be by tae associa- 
tion and training so conversant with his duties and so accustomed 
thereto that in moments of intensest excitement he performs them 
almost automatically and with the utmost coolness. It seems to me 
that it is very much like learning to drive an automobile and putting 
the driver under conditions he would find in the crowded streets ofa 
city. If he is a novice he will have learned to drive with smoothness 
on a country road, where he meets few vehicles and has plenty of room 
to pass, and where there is no commotion or excitement. Under these 
conditions he gets along all right. But put him with only so much 
instruction or experience into the crowded city, such as would be found 
on the streets of New York, with automobiles dashing in every direc- 
tion, pedestrians constantly crossing the streets, surface cars going u 
and down, with the elevated rumbling above his head, which would al 
be to the novice confusion, turmoil, and excitement, it is a decidedly 
different matter, and until his driving has become to him a second 
nature, so that automatically he touches the right lever, he is apt to 
be jammed into by some one or run into another. This is somewhat the 
condition of many of the young officers in our last war who were taken 
out of civil life and given a few months of training and then put upon 
the battle field to handle men under fire. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps seems to me to remedy this seri- 
ous condition of affairs without in the slightest degree creating a mili- 
taristic spirit, and at the least possible cost to the Nation. The Nation 
is furnished under this system the very finest of its youth to train 
for the possible eventualities of the future. It offers them at a time 
when they are willing to undergo this training. It offers them to the 
Government ee four years of such training, thus slowly and 
gradually acquainting them with the fundamental duties of the of- 

cer through such a period that they soon become practically auto- 
matic in the performance of those duties. Later, if the occasion 


arises, these men can be taken to camps and giyen intensive training 
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and be turned out practically as finished products as come from West 
Point itself, 

I do not find that students graduating from 
they have taken the full Reserve Officers’ ‘Training rps course, hav 
had in the slightest degree any militaristic 1 engendered in them. 


Nation is provided at such an insignificant cost as even the amount 
Suggested Mi the Budget system, namely, $4,401,000, it seems to 
me that it is “saving at the spigot and at th 


osi bung” to cut 
this amount down a few hundred thousand , llars and "fojure the 


efficiency of the whole system. 
I wish you would beat in mind that the student taking this Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps course does it voluntarily, and is not required to 


do so—certainly this is true in the two advanced years of the course. 
Now, a student does not come to a college of this character in order 
o become a soldier, and while he is patriotic, it does not at his 
re against a possible eventuality 
er lines of endeavor and preparing 
to have to 


are 


not yet men of foresight and 8 they not 


the ap 
somew 


appeal of sacrifice to the individual to pat awa 
lines of 


Corps becomes 7 a 
eg I a lpi yt Wa. J. Martin, President. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 13660, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which was read, as follows: 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
* "February 10, 1923. 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disa. ent to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 24, 55, 64, 65, 75, 117, and 123 to the 
bill (H. R. 18660) entitled “ An act making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia and other activities char 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes,” and concur 
herein. 

; That the House recede from its disa ment to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 33, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“The Architect of the Capitol, in collaboration with the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, shall prepare plans for the erection 
of a fireproof addition to the courthouse of the District of Columbia 
for the use of the office of the recorder of deeds and such other activi- 
tles of the government of the District of Columbia as the commis- 
sioners may designate, including fireproof vaults and heating and 
ventilating ‘apparatus, and such plans, together with an estimate of 
the cost of construction in accordance therewith, shall be transmitted 
to Congress on the first day of the next regular session.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Seuate numbered 56, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment amended 
to read as follows: * $136,032, of which 8 shall be Bare wholly 
aut of the revenues of the District of Columbia and $25,000, or so 
much thereof as may be expended for the purchase of sites for play- 

rounds and for the 53 of such playgrounds, shall be paid 
40 per cent out of the Treasury of the United States and 60 per cent 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 76, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: In line 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out the words “in the vicinity of,” and in lieu thereof insert “ be- 
tween”; and in line 15 of the matter inserted by said amendment, 
after the word contracts“ insert , as in this act provided.” 

That the House recede from its tng, Shee ga to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 83, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said amendment insert 
“$1,300,000.” 

ht the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 105. and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In Hen of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

The president of the board of trustees of the National Trainin 
School for Girls of the District of Columbia is hereby authorized aon 
directed to purchase a tract of land of not more than 160 acres, situ- 
ated in the District of Columbia or in the State of Maryland or in the 
State of Virginia, as a site for the use of said school, and the said 
board of trustees is hereby authorized to construct on said traet build- 
ings of sufficient capacity to accommodate not more than 150 persons, 
the plans and specifications for which shall be prepared by the munici- 
pal architect of the District of Columbia, The goeha price for the 
sail- tract of land, the erection of the said buildings, and all expenses 
inchlental thereto shall not exceed the sum of $62,000. which amount 
ix hereby appropriated for that p se. The title to the said property 
shall be taken directly to and the name of the United States; and 
in case a satisfactory price can not be agreed upon for the purchase of 
said land, or in case the title can not be made satisfactory to the At- 
torney General of the United States, then the latter is directed to ac- 
quire said tract of land by condemnation and the Re of procuring 
Yyidence of title, or of condemnation, or both, shall paid out of the 


appropriation herein made for the purchase of said tract. The board of 
trustees of said school may, in their discretion, remove and transport to 
the aforesaid tract for such legal periods as they may see fit any of 
the girls who may haye been committed to the National Training 
School for Girls in the District of Columbia, and the board of trustees 
of said school shall have the same power and authority over such girls 
during the period of their commitment to said tract, or while they are 
being conducted to or from said tract, as they now possess over such 
girls within the limits of the District of Columbia. When the buildings 

erein authorized to be constructed shall be in readiness to receive 
girls committed to the National Training School for Girls, it shäll not 
be lawful to keep white and colored girls on the same reservations un- 
der the control of the board of trustees of said school.“ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 112, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter pres by said amendment insert: 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and 
directed to acquire a site for a home and school for feeble-minded per- 
sons, said site to be located in the District of Columbia or in the State 
of Maryland or in the State of Virginia, and to erect thereon suitable 
Serer Y at a total cost not exceeding $300,000, of which not more 
than $38,000 shall be expended for a site, and toward said pu e there 
is reappropriated the sum of $100,000 contained in the trict of Co- 
lumbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923 toward the erection 
of suitable buildings for a home and school for feeble-minded persons, 
to be available immediately. If the land proposed to be acquired is 
within the District of Columbia and the same can not be acquired by 
purchase at a price satisfactory to the commissioners, they are au- 
thorized to condemn the same under the provisions of chapter 15 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia. If the land proposed to be 
acquired is without the District of Columbia and can not be purchased 
at a satisfactory price, the Attorney General of the United States, at 
the request of the Commissioners of the Distriet of Columbia, shall in- 
stitute condemnation proceedings to acquire such land as may be se- 
lected for said site either in the State of Maryland or in the State of 
Virginia in accordance with the laws of said States, the title of said 
land to be taken directly to and in the name of the United States, but 
the land so acquired shall be under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia as agents of the United States, and 
expenses of procuring evidence of title or of condemnation, or ‘beth, 
shall be paid out of the appropriation herein made for the purchase of 
said site. The persons to be admissible to said home and school ard 
the proceedings with reference to securing such admission to be in ac- 
cordance with law. The authorization to use a site for a home and 
school for feeble-minded persons on lands owned by the District of Co- 
lumbia, contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1923. is hereby repealed.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 116, and concur therein with an amendment as folllows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment insert “ $2,500." 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 118, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: 

“The Board of Engineers constituted by Publice Act No. 441, ap- 
proved March 2, 1911, is hereby directed to submit through the Chie: 
of Engineers, United States Army, on the first day of the next regular 
session of Congress a report on the desirability or undesirability of con- 
tinulng the said project above Benning Bridge, and if it is to be so con- 
tinued what modifications in existing project above Benning Bridge ap- 
pear desirable and in the interest of economy. Such report shall in- 
clude such recommendations with a statement of the facts and shall 
include detailed estimates of cost under the modifications proposed 
compared with the estimates under present plans and the decrease in 
cost as a result of such modification.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 124, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In line 7 of the matter inserted by said amendment, before the word 
“Key,” insert Francis Scott.“ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 126, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In line 28 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out “ ex- 
tended and insert “ expended.” 

That the Wouse recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 129, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In line 43 of the matter inserted by said amendment, after within,“ 
insert “or without.“ 

That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 127. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, there were certain amendments 
to the bill whieh the conferees on the part of the House under 
the rules of the House had to take back to that body. The con- 
ference report was presented last week and agreed to. The 
House has taken its action on those amendments, and there re- 
mains now action on the part of the Senate upon the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate, which 
were practically agreed upon in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. And that will be a complete agreement? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It will be a complete agreement except as to 
one item, which, on account of a technicality, I wish to have 
taken back to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall object to further discussion of the mat- 
ter. I could not object to the Chair laying it before the Senate 
because that is privileged. If it is going to lead to any discus- 
sion at all I must object. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not think there will be any discussion 

bon it. 
ub . SMOOT. With the. understanding that if it does, the 
matter will not be pressed, I have no objection. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment numbered 127, agree to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 33, 56, 76, 83, 
105, 112, 116, 118, 126, and 129, and that the Senate disagree 
to the amendment of the Houxe to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 124 and request a further conference on the same, 
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and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Pxtpps, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. BALL, Mr. Grass, 
and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the Senate at the 
further conference. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 
Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields 
Bayard rge McKellar Smith 
Borah rry McLean Smoot 
Brookhart Glass McNary Spencer 
Broussard Gooding Moses 8 ening 
Bursum Hale Nelson Sutherland - 
Calder Harreld New Swanson 
Cameron Harrison Nicholson Townsend 
Capper Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Hitchcock Oddie Underwood 
Colt Johnson Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Owen Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kellogg Paps Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Keyes Phipps Warren 
urtis Kin Pomerene Watson 
Dial Lad Ransdell Weller 
Dillingham La Follette Reed, Pa. Williams 
Fernald Lenroot Robinson Willis 


Mr. CAPPER. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Noxuts] is absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I dislike very much to take any 
time in discussing the bill, because I am so anxious to get a 
vote upon it at the earliest moment, but I can not allow it to 
pass without expressing my views upon it as briefly as possible. 

The indebtedness which we are now, I hope, about to adjust 
and settle with Great Britain was incurred by the action of both 
parties. The bond act which authorized the making of the 
loans to other countries was reported from the Finance Commit- 
tee, of which I then happened to be a member, and reported by 
a vote of members of both parties, for at that time during the 
war party lines were effaced and both parties were equally 
responsible for the authority given in the bond act to make 
the advances to countries with which we were associated in 
the war. The bill passed the Senate by the action of both 
parties. There was no party line there. 

The authority given by that act granted to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power to make the loans, limited to $10,000,- 
000,000 in amount. The loans were made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, alone. If he consulted Members 
of the House or Senate in regard to them, it was not done offi- 
cially. He took the heavy responsibility imposed upon him by 
Congress, the great authority given, and carried it out as 
seemed to him best. I do not remember that on either side any 
criticism was made because of his acting on his own responsi- 
bility in that way, or that there was any snarling because he 
had not consulted Members of the House or Senate. He was 
acting, of course, for the United States, and no sign of party 
was shown in regard to the fact that he did it alone under the 
authority conferred upon him without general consultation with 
Members of Congress. 

It now has fallen upon this Congress and this administration 
to endeavor to adjust the debts. The first one we are called 
upon to deal with is the one now pending before us, the settle- 
ment of the debt with Great Britain, which is, of course, much 
the largest debt owed by any one country. 

The commission appointed to deal with the debts was limited 
by the law enacted by Congress in regard to the settlement of 
interest and the maturity of the bonds. It was found that it 
would be impossible for Great Britain to meet the loan and pay 
her debt within the limitations imposed by the law. The com- 
mission very properly, as I think, then proceeded to determine 
so far as they could what Great Britain would be able to pay. 

Having received their statements in regard to vital points, 
they have come to Congress for authority to carry out the set- 
tlement which has been arranged. It seems to me, however, 


that as the debt was incurred by both political parties and is a 
debt of the United States it should be settled now by the action 
of both parties for the best interest of the entire country. Per- 
sonally I should have been very glad If the commission had been 
increased to seven and there had been included in its member- 
ship a Democratic Member from the Senate and a Democratic 
Member from the House of Representatives, but that does not 
appear to me to alter in any way the relation of Congress to the 
settlement now pending before it. In the House of Representa- 
tives, where the bill was passed by an overwhelming majority, 
no party lines were drawn and a large majority of the minority 
party, headed by the Democratic leader of the House, supported 
the adjustment and voted for it. A 

I do not think, Mr. President, that it is necessary for me to 
dwell ùpon the importance of this settlement. It is a great 
substantial fact. It is of value to both the countries participat- 
ing in the settlement and it is also of value to the world. The 
United States started with the proposition, of course, that there 
was to be no cancellation of the foreign debts, in which proposi- 
tion I have from the beginning thoroughly believed. The United 
States at the close of the war, despite its very great services in 
bringing the war to an end, made no claim for any territory. 
It sought for none; it asked for none; it made no claim for 
reparations; but the country has believed—and it is a belief 
which I share—that under those circumstances it is only proper 
that loans which were made by the United States on a business 
basis should be in some degree at least repaid. 

I am certain also that it is the feeling of the people of the 
United States, and it has frequently been expressed here on the 
floor, that the United States has no desire to exact usurious 
interest or to make hard terms with our debtors. We are well 
aware, and the whole world knows, that we should not go to 
war with any country for the purpose of collecting a debt; but 
we propose to hold these debts and try to settle them with our 
debtors on the most reasonable and generous basis possible. 

I am not going into the details of this settlement. They have 
been most thoroughly and ably presented to the Senate by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. McCumsBer], and it would be simply taking the 
time of the Senate uselessly for me again to go over the details, 

I desire only to speak in a most general way of the settle- 
ment. To us, at least, there is a very large selfish interest in 
the settlement. Assuming, as we all must, that we have no 
intention of collecting the debt by force from Great Britain or 
from any other country, I think that we gain by this settlement 
a very large amount of money. The time of the maturity of 
the debt, I know, is long, but we are placing on posterity a 
large share of the debt we incurred in the World War. I 
think it is perfectly proper to do so. The issues involved in 
that war affected not only contemporary nations or peoples, but 
the manner in which they were settled will, I hope and believe, 
be of benefit to the world in the future. So it certainly could 
not be otherwise than agreeable to posterity when we are 
handing them down, as we shall, the great debt which they 
must meet, that we should also hand down to them a steady 
payment on one of the settlements amounting to over $4,500,- 
000,000 which they will from year to year receive. 

Mr. President, it being of financial value to us, I ask the 
attention of the Senate for a few moments to the conditions 
which surround Great Britain, our debtor, with whom we are 
making the settlement. Great Britain is carrying an enormous 
burden of taxation. I have no intention of drawing a dark 
picture for the purposes of the argument; in fact, it would 
not be becoming for me to do so, as it concerns another country; 
I am only desirous of calling attention to facts which I think 
no one can dispute, and, first, is the heavy burden of taxation 
which Great Britain is now bearing. In the war she lost in 
killed, I think, 908,371 men, who were taken necessarily from 
the youth of the land, who were taken from the men who under 
normal conditions would have been the bone and sinew of the 
country for the next generation, to whom the country must 
have looked to be the fathers of families, but who have been 
swept away, leaving a very great excess of unmarried women 
of le age. There was a large increase of marriages 
in Great Britain immediately after the close of the war, but 
not a corresponding increase in birth rate, and since then the 
birth rate, if I am correctly informed by such statistics as I 
have been able to examine, has been declining; and that, at 
this moment particularly, is a very serious matter for the 


country. 

The effect of the taxation has been very severe. We all know, 
as a matter of general information, how many not only of the 
great landed estates in England but the smaller country estates 
have been sold under the compulsion of taxation, and how much 
that class, which suffered so severely in the war, has been 
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obliged to bear of loss and depreciation of homes and lands 
under the new conditions. 

Perhaps the seyerest blow has been dealt by the enormous 
taxation and the results of the war to what is called there the 
middle class—the people of fixed salaries and very moderate in- 
comes. It includes professional men; it includes the clergy; it 
includes professors in the universities; it includes teachers; 
and that great body of people living chiefiy in the immediate 
neighborhood or in the suburbs of London, who supply the 
clerks, cashiers, accountants, and salesmen of the great shops, 
the banking houses, and all the huge and intricate machinery 
of modern business. Their earnings, their wages, have not 
been advanced, or, if advanced, the increase has been yery little 
in proportion to the advances in other directions, Moreover, 
there has been a decline in the value of the pound. Many of 
those people who formerly lived comfortably and maintained 
respectable homes with 350 or 400 pounds a year find them- 
selves reduced to 150 or 100 pounds a year in purchasing 
power. They are a very important class in Great Britain; 
they are a very important portion of any modern society, and 
their suffering has been very severe. 

As to labor, immediately after the war there was, as we all 
know, a brief period of great prosperity, when wages rose; but 
since that rise and general employment wages have been forced 
down by economic conditions, and unemployment has again in- 
creased until the Government has been forced, or believe they 
have been forced, to aid those out of work by what they call 
doles—a very dangerous mode of relief, undoubtedly. 

It is true that in the British Empire there are vast regions 
very sparsely populated and offering large opportunity for 
labor and for settlement, but the birth rate is declining and 
emigration, therefore, from Great Britain falls off. 

Mr. President, this is a mere outline; I could bring before the 
Senate from accounts that I have read specific details of what 
I have stated. I have no desire to be pessimistic, and I am 
not pessimistic about the fortunes of the British Empire, any 
more than I am pessimistic about the future of my own coun- 
try; but the gravity of the situation at the present moment and 
the conditions which surround the people of Great Britain and 
her Empire is very great, indeed. Great Britain has not taken 
the ground that has been taken by other countries owing money 
to the United States, Despite all these burdens and all the 
misfortunes which Great Britain has pressing upon her. she is 
determined to pay, just so far as she is able to pay, and on a 
fair arrangement, this vast debt. 

I think we must all agree that a people, under such conditions 
as the war has left to them, who are ready to meet this great 
debt, to meet it on reasonable conditions, show an indomitable 
courage, a great national courage, an“ unconquerable will,” a 
keen sense of financial honor, and high honesty in meeting their 
obligations. 

It is true that Great Britain has a profound interest in the 
settlement which may be called selfish, but which, I think, 
goes far beyond her own immediate interest. She is deter- 
mined above all things to sustain her credit. Of course, the 
credit of Great Britain has been for more than one century— 
for two or three centuries—the highest in the world. 
last century and in the eighteenth century the rates at which 
she could borrow money were far lower than those of any 
other country, often ranging for considerable periods below 
8 per cent. Great Britain’s credit is essential not merely to 
her prosperity but to her very existence, because she is the 
great commercial nation of the world, and on her foreign com- 
merce she largely depends. If she is to live at all she must 
maintain her credit, even at heavy sacrifices; and undoubtedly 
that plays an important part ín her effort to pay this debt. 
But the maintenance of Great Britain’s credit is not for her 
own benefit alone; it is a benefit to the world, it is a benefit 
to us. England, as I shall show in a moment, is our largest 
customer; and the few figures which I will give, I think, 
deserve the attention of the Senate. 

We have developed in the course of past years a very great 
export trade, not merely in cereals and raw materials, which 
we have had for a very long time, but in manufactured articles 
as well; and without markets we shall suffer severely. 

I wish now to call attention very briefly to the figures which 
show the importance of the British market to the United 
States. We exported last year to Great Britain—to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the United Kingdom—$855,875,921. We 
exported to the British dominions scattered over the world 
8805, 230,833. The total exports of 1922 to the British Empire 
by this country were $1,661,106,754. Our total exports for the 
same year were $3,765,192,135. We imported from the British 
: Empire hardly half that amount, and our exports to England 
are not far short of half of our total exports. 


In the, 


Let me take one or two specific cases. . 

The value of unmanufactured raw cotton exported to the 
United Kingdom and Canada was $225,188,105. Of course, the 
shortage in the crop caused by the boll weevil and other cir- 
cumstances here has reduced our total crop; but that is an 
enormous sum to come to us from the export of one crop. 
Taking corn and wheat, for the last year we exported, in 
round figures, $67,000,000 of value of corn and wheat; that is, 
in round numbers, 53,000,000 bushels. 

I mention this simply to show the importance of the British 
market, which is $1,600,000,000 out of a total of $3,765,000,000, 
Therefore, that England shall be able to buy from us and offer 
us this great market, her credit must be sustained. The pur- 
chasing power of the world has been enormously reduced; and, 
although we have fared better than any other nation, and have 
to-day the largest volume of exports and imports, we have 
suffered and must suffer from the reduction of the purchasing 
power caused by the war; and that reduction of purchasing 
power unhappily can not be replaced by any artificial means. 
Only time will heal the wounds and the losses which were 
caused by the war; and yet our total exports in 1918 were 
$2,484,018,292, and to-day they are $3,765,192,185. 

It is very remarkable that we have been able to hold the vol- 
ume of our exports as far as we haye, and especially so because 
the total imports from the United Kingdom and the British 
dominions for nine months were $256,000,000, and the estimated 
total for 12 months Is $597,000,000, not half what we are export- 
ing to Great Britain and the British dominions. 

I think, Mr. President, that, putting this question solely on 
the pecuniary and, if you choose so to call it, selfish ground, it 
is greatly to our interest to make a reasonable arrangement 
with Great Britain for the settlement of the debt, she being the 
only country which has come forward with any offer at all, and 
that we shall find our own return not only in the great sum of 
money Which will be paid us in the course of a half century but 
in the upbuilding and sustaining of British business credit 
throughout the world. 

I am not going into this question any further, Mr. President. 
What I wish to call attention to far more than to the selfish in- 
terest we may have in it is that this settlement between the two 
greatest commercial und industrial nations of the world—the 
only two solvent nations in the world to-day—will have the 
most far-reaching possible effect for good upon the stability of 
business throughout the world. If we can do something in this 
direction to stabilize business—and this will certainly do it— 
to tranquilize the anxiety of people everywhere who are strug- 
gling against these adverse conditions in order to get back to 
a normal condition, we shall have rendered the most substantial 
service to the cause of peace and prosperity and a return to a 
normal state that has been rendered since the war. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that this settlement of the debt 
authorized by both nations, and now to be settled by the action 
of both political purties, as was demonstrated in the House, is 
the greatest possible practicul service to the cause of peace and 
tranquillity that any nation has had the opportunity to render, 
It is before us here to-duy to utter the decisive word. The 
House has acted. The Executive has acted so far as he had 
power. The final word, as so often happens, rests here in the 
United States Senate. So much is at stake, the settlement is of 
such value not only to us and to Great Britain but to mankind, 
that it ought not to fail. In my judgment, it can not fail; and 
as we are unhampered, free in all our actions. we shall make in 
this way a contribution to the peace of the world and the future 
security of peace which has not been made by any nation up 
to this point since the armistice was signed on the 11th of No- 
vember, 1915. 

A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE FUNDING OF THE BRITISH DEBT. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, while I am personally strongly in 
favor of coming to an early agreement with Great Britain re- 
garding the debt owed the United States and on as favorable 
terms to each nation as can be arranged for without doing 
serious injustice to either nation, on the other hand, I feel the 
general public, who, after all, must, as in the past, foot the lion's 
sharé of the bills, have a right to be taken into our contidence, 
even though we have not been so honored by the representa- 
tives of the contracting parties. 

I have endeavored, therefore, to acquaint myself with some 
of the essential provisions of the proposed act for the funding 
of the British debt, and shall endeavor to set forth a few of 
my observations and understandings that the record may be 
available to the public. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year 1922, the obliga- 
tions of various foreign governments held by the Treasury on 
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November 15, 1922, aggregated $10,045,282,026.60, principal 
amount, of which $9,386,311,178.10 represented loans under the 
Liberty bond acts and $574,876,884.95 for the sale of surplus 
war material under the act of July 9, 1918. Of the first amount, 
the loans to Great Britain alone amounted to $4,277,000,000 on 
that Government's notes, payable on demand, and bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, at that time consid- 
erably below the rate prevailing in the American money mar- 
kets, and less than that carried by the short-term Treasury 
certificates which our Government was forced to issue during 
and after the latter part of the above period. With unpaid 
interest, the total amounted to $4,628,657,185.50 on November 
15, 1922. 

For the funding of these foreign debts Congress created by 
the act of February 9, 1922, the World War Foreign Debt Com- 
mission of five members, with the Secretary of the Treasury as 
chairman. As originally proposed, the debt funding bill granted 
plenary powers to the commission, but Congress insisted on the 
incorporation of four provisions on the ground that it would be 
unwise to intrust to any five men such absolute and stupendous 
power as that involved in a funding operation of hitherto un- 
heard of magnitude. These limitations were as follows: 

1. Limiting the power of the commission to extend the time 
of maturity of any of the bonds or other obligations due to the 
United States, as a result of the funding operation, beyond 
June 15, 1947. 

2. Restraining the commission from fixing the rate of interest 
at less than 41 per cent per annum. 

3. Interdiction of the exchange of bonds or other obligations 
of any foreign government for those of any other foreign goy- 
ernment. 

4. Denial of authority to cancel any part of the indebtedness 
except through payment thereof. 

The commission was organized April 18, 1922, and forthwith, 
through the Secretary of State, informed the various govern- 
ments whose obligations arising out of the World War are held 
by the United States of Its readiness to receive proposals or 
representations for the settlement or refunding of these obli- 
gations. Thus far the following countries haye designated rep- 
resentatives to negotiate with the commission: Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Serbia. 

In July, 1922, Great Britain announced that it would send a 
special delegation to negotiate for the funding of the British 
debt, but the departure of the delegation was postponed until 
after the elections in that country. However, it was reported 
In our press that Mr, Montagu Collet Norman, governor of the 
Bank of England, visited Washington incognito last summer and 
informally presented the British viewpoint. Subsequently the 
British Government designated as its representatives the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
same Mr. Montagu Norman, who conferred with the commis- 
sion and presented facts relating to the position of the British 
Government, as a result of which the proposed settlement of 
the British debt has been negotiated by the commission. 

On February 7, 1923, President Harding, in his personally 
delivered message to Congress, urgently recommended the rati- 
fication of the basis of settlement reached and fully indorsed 
the reasons underlying this settlement as set forth in the report 
of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. These may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

1. That it would not be possible to reach an agreement for 
funding within the limits of the act of February 9, 1922, creat- 
ing the commission. 

2. That the proposed settlement basis is fair and just to both 
Governments. 

3. That its prompt adoption would be an important contri- 
bution to international stability and that the extension of the 
repayment period will make for the stabilization of exchange 
and the promotion of commerce. 

4. That the payment of the principal on the basis of positive 
annual installments of increasing volume will firmly estab- 
lish the principal of the repayment of the entire capital sum. 

5. That the repayment of interest has been established at the 
approximately normal rates payable by strong governments 
over long terms of years. 

G. That it would not be just to demand the high interest 
rates prevailing during the war and reconstruction over a long 
period of years, tending, besides, to defeat efforts at settlement. 

7. That suitable consideration had to be given to present 
difficulties in the United Kingdom, as manifested in unem- 
ployment and high taxation, through such flexibility of pay- 
ments during the next few years as would encourage economic 
recuperation not only in the countries directly concerned but 
also in the rest of the world. 


8. That the settlement has the utmost significance in being a 
business settlement fully preserving the integrity of obligation 
and in being the first step in the readjustment of Government 
obligations arising out of the war. 

President Harding in his message emphasized that “the 
call of the world to-day is for the integrity of agreements, the 
sanctity of covenants, and the validity of contracts,’ and that 
the settlement was “the sincere commitment of one great 
nation to validate its financial pledges and discharge its obli- 
gations in the highest sense of financial honor.” 

On the one hand he exonerated the commission from having 
driven a hard bargain with Great Britain, and on the other he 
lauded it for not proclaiming a rare generosity in the settlement. 
He praised Great Britain for having come to terms amicst a 
widespread clamor for the cancellation of all war debt, which 
he described as a fancied but fallacious contribution to world 
peace, and at the same time admitted Great Britain’s inability 
to undertake any program of payments conforming to the 
terms laid down in the act creating the commission. Because 
of Great Britain’s willingness to negotiate a fair and just 
settlement was reached. 

President Harding noted with approval the almost unanimous 
indorsement given the proposed settlement by the press and the 
public, and again extolled the settlement as “a recommitment of 
the English-speaking world to the validity of contract.” As- 
serting that failure to reach a settlement would have spread 
political and economic discouragement throughout the world, 
with general repudiation likely in its wake, he described the 
settlement as “a covenant of peace, no less effective than it 
would be if joint British and American opposition to war were 
expressly agreed upon.” 

Concluding his remarks on the debt settlement, he broadly 
hinted his opposition to pledging the anticipated payments al- 
ready pledged in the law creating authority for the loans. 

TERMS OF SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. President, the terms agreed upon between the American 
commission and the British representatives, after approval by 
the British cabinet, were transmitted to President Harding on 
February 3, and as given in his message are as follows: 

The PRESIDENT : 

The World War Foreign Debt Commission created under the act of 
Congress approved February 9, 1922, having received the mission ap- 
pointed by the British Government to consider the Tanding of the 

emand obligations of that Government held by the Unit States, 
reports as follows: 

The British Government designated as its representatives the Right 
Honorable Stanley Baldwin, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Montagu Norman, the governor of the Bank of England, who have 
conferred with the commission in Washington and presented facts 
relating to the position of the British Government. The commission 
has also met frequently in separate sessions and has given the fullest 
consideration to the ob mage involved in the funding of the British 
debt to the United States. It became manifest at the outset that it 
would not be ible to effect an a ment for funding within the 
limits of the act approved Februar: , 1922, and the commission has, 
therefore, considered the practicability of a settlement on some other 
basis, and though it has not been able, in the absence of authority 
under the law, to conclude negotiations, it unanimously recommends 
for submission to Congress a settlement with the British Government, 
as follows: 

Principal of notes to be refunded_____.----.---. $4, 074, 818, 358, 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to Dec. 15, 1922, 
629, 836, 106. 99 


at the rate of 43 per cent 
4, 704, 654, 465, 43 


100, 526, 379. 69 


To be paid in cash. „%“ anne, 


Total 152 105 of indebtedness as of Dec. 
15, 22, for which British Government 
bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at pa 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 
The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to 
make these ynrents in three-year periods. The amount of the first 
year's installment will be $23,000,000, and these annual installments 
will increase with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, 
in the sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be 
$175,000,000, the aggregate installments being equal to the total 
principal of the debt. 4 
The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ previous notice. 
Toterest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the followin 
rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: Three per cent sem 


annually, June 15, 1923, to December 15, 1932, inclusive; 34 per cent 


semiannually, June i5, 1933, until final payment. 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those 
of the original issue. 
~ Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any United 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such mds to 
be taken at and accrued interest. 


The commission believes that a settlement of the British debt to 
the United States on this basis is fair and just to both Governments, ; 
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and tbat its prompt a ion will make a most important ae 


to international stability, The extension of payment, both 
principal and interest, over a long period will make for stability in 
exchange and premotion of commerce between the two countries. e 
' payment of I szazon has been established on a basis of positive in- 
stallments increasing volume, firmly establishing the 32 of 
repayment of the entire capital sum. The payment of interest has 


been established at the approximately normal rates payable by strong 
governments over long terms of years. 

It has not been the thought of the commission that it would be just 
to demand over a long period the high rate of interest natural 
maintained during the war and reconstruction, and that such an at- 
tempt would defeat our efforts at settlement. Beyond this the com- 
mission has felt that the ae difficulties of unemployment and high 
taxation in the United gdom should be met with suitable co: - 
eration during the ear ears, and therefore the commission con- 
siders it ultable and le that payments during the next few 
years should be made on such basis and with such flexibility as will 
encourage economic recuperation not only in the countries immediately 
concerned but throughout the world. 

This settlement between the British Government and the United 


A. W. MELLON, Chairman, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 

REED SMoor, 

THEODORE E. BURTON. 

In the first place, it is perfectly obvious that the settlement 
submitted by the World War Foreign Debt Commission is very 
much less favorable than the 4} per cent rate specified by the 
act creating the commission. To extinguish a debt at this rate 
would require, besides an annual interest payment of 4} per 
cent, an added installment of somewhat over 2.32 per cent of 
the total in order to completely extinguish the debt in 25 
years. The combined interest and payment of the principal 
would therefore call for annual payments of somewhat over 
$300,000,000 per annum for 25 years. This might be con- 
trasted with the $235,000,000 per annum now payable on the 5 
per cent British demand notes as interest alone so long as no 
payments are made on the principal. An additional annual pay- 
ment of approximately $70,000,000 would therefore have suf- 
ficed, under the liberal terms of the debt funding act, to have 
wiped out the entire obligation in 25 years. 

Representations were obviously made by the British repre- 
sentatives, or at least by others on their behalf, that this ex- 
ceeded Britain's ability to pay. Chairman Baldwin was, in 
fact, quoted as saying, “These terms are simply impossible,” 
and as a result of the deliberations our commission submitted 
to British representatives, contrary to one of the expressed 
stipulations of the debt funding act, certain minimum terms 
representing a basis of a settlement which the commission 
deemed it possible for Congress to accept. 

Mr. President, Chancellor Baldwin in replying to queries by 
press representatives on his arrival at Liverpool not only 
declared the terms of the funding act to be perfectly impos- 
sible, “as they would mean paying something like 6 per cent,” 
neglecting to point out that only 41 per cent of this rate rep- 
resented interest, with an added annual installment, however, 
for extinguishing the debt in 25 years, but he also stated that— 
unless Congress agrees to the modified p l we shall have to 
continue paying what we are paying now. It is a matter of opinion 
whether fe Will be possible to find all this money for many years to 
come. We na pledged up to the hilt to pay it and also to pay back 
a e enk the charge $s £50,000,000 ($285,000,000) per annum. 
This has been accummulating for two years and we have only 
£20,000,000 ($100,000,000) on account. The strain of paying 2 
000,000 is greater than this coun could bear. We could only go 
on paying something on account and adding arrears to the principal, 
which is a ghastly thought. 

Chancellor Baldwin naturally had to talk with a poor mouth, 
however distasteful it might be to proud Britain, in order to 
receive any consideration for the terms which the British 
representatives apparently brought with them, or at least pri- 
vately expressed, to fund the debt by a series of bond issues 
maturing at different dates up to 66 years, and bearing 2 to 
23 per cent interest, the issues maturing earliest being compar- 
atively small, thus carrying the greater portion of the debt 
far beyond the 25-year limit now prescribed. 

Chancellor Baldwin's reflections on Congress and the Amer- 
ican public were, to say the least, in very bad taste. To 
charge that the debt settlement was in the hands of politicians 
acting in accordance with the views of their constituents seems 
rather odd. To contrast this attitude with that of the execu- 
tive officials,” who were represented as being disposed to be 
reasonable (easy marks?), may become a source of embarrass- 
ment to the administration and to the debt-funding commis- 
sion later on. 

Americans were described as “a country, not an urban, 
people.” The Senate was criticized because a majority of its 


Members came from the agricultural and pastoral communities 
and as not realizing the existing position with regard to the 


meaning of the international debt. The British and the Ameri- 
can people were contrasted as living, on the one hand, on inter- 
national trade, while the people of the West were described as 
engaged in selling wheat and hogs and other produce, though 
the people of the East were considered by Chancellor Baldwin 
as more sympathetic to the British point of view. 

Regarding the lack of understanding of our rural Senators, 
Members of Congress, and our pastoral population, possibly 
Chancellor Baldwin was not aware of our Federal farm loan 
system, with which. many of them have had “ funding” transac- 
tions. Even the farmer in the West understands that interest 
Tuns along at a predetermined rate which is not subject to 
reduction on a hard-luck plea. As long as the whole or a part 
of his loan remains unpaid it bears an easily calculated interest. 
He also knows that, in general, it becomes easier to repay his 
loan if he is permitted to repay it in installments extending 
over a period of years. He knows that as the installments are 
paid the interest burden is correspondingly lightened, thus mak- 
ing it easier to pay his final installments. 

Even the farmer knows how difficult it is under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to liquidate a debt unless a definite and a possible 
program is agreed upon at the time the loan is made, and in 
recent years he has learned that the ideal method is to provide 
for equal annual payments throughout the whole period covered, 
covering both the interest and the installment required for the 
extinguishment of the debt at a specified rate, as provided for 
under the Federal farm loan act. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DEBT FUNDING. 


The simple principles underlying the settlement of a debt or 
the funding of a debt may possibly be more easily understood 
by starting with the very simplest case and adding, step by step, 
such variations as are necessary to correspond to the proposed 
settlement of the British debt now under consideration. Con- 
sider, first, a debt covered by a secured note or mortgage, payable 
in a given number of years, with simple interest at a specified 
rate, with a provision for the repayment of the same in install- 
ments, the interest being reckoned only on the unpaid balance 
in case a payment of principal is made within the time limit set. 
In this case the annual interest payments will run along at a 
uniform rate until an installment on the principal is paid, after 
which the further interest payments are correspondingly re- 
duced, and likewise for any other installment on the principal 
which may be paid. The borrower may also be permitted to 
continue the payment of the full interest charges as at the be- 
ginning even after he has paid part of the debt, the excess in- 
terest payments over and above the interest due on the unpaid 
portion of the debt being added to his payments on the prin- 
cipal. In case a single installment on principal is paid during 
the life of the debt, and the full interest charges on the whole 
debt are also paid, the yearly excess of the interest payments 
will further obviously reduce the interest due at the succeeding 
interest periods. It therefore follows that year by year the 
amount of interest due decreases and the excess of the interest 
payments increases, and it can be shown that the accumulated 
credits on this basis of repayment are, at any interest period, 
equivalent to a total credit of all the installments paid, to- 
gether with compound interest on each at the rate carried by 


the debt. Since compound interest Increases rapidly as the 


years roll on, the unpaid portion of the debt correspondingly 
decreases, which makes it easier to be repaid. 

The same law applies whether there be a single installment 
or any number of installments. Each will increase, with the 
method of settlement described, at compound interest and thus 
correspondingly increase the total amount credited! on the 
repayment of the debt. As stated above, the best results both 
from the standpoint of the debtor and of the creditor are 
obtained when the installments on the debt are paid at regular 
intervals and in equal amounts and in addition to the corre- 
sponding interest charge on the whole amount of the debt. 

The simple funding plan consists, therefore, in the payment of 
interest at a specified rate, usually annually or semiannually, 
on the whole amount of the debt to be extinguished through- 
out the whole period required for such extinguishment, to- 
gether with the payment of a fixed annual or semiannual in- 
stallment on the principal, usually also expressed as a per- 
centage of the whole debt, the period for the extinguishment 
of the debt being determined by the rate of interest carried, 
the periodicity of the interest payments, and the percentage 
of the whole debt paid as installments thereon at the interest 


periods. 

Such regularity and uniformity of the combined payments 
of interest and debt installments leads to a relatively simple 
algebraic formula for computing the aggregate credits on the 
principal at any time, this being the sum of each of the several 
annual payments, each with its accumulated compound interest 
for the elapsed period since the particular installment was 
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paid. Particularly if the payments are extended over a long 
period of years, the sum of the installments paid on principal 
falls far short of the total credits on principal, thus making a 
long period for settlement more advantageous to the debtor 
than a short period, 

On this basis of settlement the annual installment required, 
at a given rate of interest borne by the debt is less the 
greater the period for repayment. Hence it follows that on 
this basis of settlement the annual amount to be paid, includ- 
ing both interest and debt installment, is smaller the greater 
the settlement period. The payment of a fixed interest rate on 
the whole and a fixed annual debt installment is therefore 
really equivalent to interest payments on the unpaid balances, 
decreasing at an accelerating rate and repayment credits on 
the principal accelerating at the corresponding rate. 

The settlement basis of the British debt proposed by the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission does not appear to have 
been fully described in the report of the commission to the 
President under date of February 3. It is clear that it is 
somewhat more complex than the basis just described, in that 
different rates of interest are applicable during the repayment 
period, namely, 8 per cent semiannually for the first 10 years 
and 84 per cent semiannually until final payment, while the 
installments on principal are apparently 14 per cent, payable 
annually. However, a half per cent annual debt installment, 
together with semiannual interest payments at the two specified 
rates, will amortize the whole debt in approximately 61 years, 
while the report of the commission indicates a 62-year settle- 
ment period. It therefore follows that either average annual 
installments must be less than one-half per cent or that they 
are not equal throughout or that they have been adjusted in 
some other way. 

THE PROPOSED SETTLEMENT COMPARED WITH THE SETTLEMENT OF FARM 
LOANS. 

It has already been made quite clear, it is hoped, that the re- 
funding of the British debt is very similar in character to the 
method of repaying farm loans, and any farmer who has had 
dealings with any of the banks of the Federal farm-loan system 
will readily understand that this Is the case. 

The ruralite may even be intelligent enough to recognize 
points of difference in his treatment as compared with the gen- 
erous concessions made to Great Britain, These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. While loans under the Federal farm loan act are now lim- 
ited to $10,000, the war loans to foreign governments had only 
the sky as their limit and aggregated nearly $10,000,000,000, of 
which Great Britain secured $4,277,000,000. 

2. The interest rate charged the farmer varies between 5 and 
6 per cent, while Congress was generous enough to specify 44 
per cent as a minimum, and the settlement under consideration 
even fixes the interest at 3 per cent for 10 years and 33 per 
cent thereafter. 

3. The farmer must pay annually 1 per cent of the debt to- 
ward its extinguishment, which on the basis of settlement pro- 
posed by our commisston the British Government is required 
to pay one-half per cent per annum or possibly à slightly 
smaller amount on the average, 

4. The funding period for the extinguishment of the debt in 
ease of the farmer varies from 30 to 36 years or thereabouts, 
according to the rate of interest carried by his loan, and though 
Congress specified a time limit of 25 years our generous debt 
funding commission is recommending an extension of the period 
to 62 years. 

5. The farmer is required to furnish safe and ample security 
for his loan in the form of land and improvements, farm equip- 


ment, live stock, and so forth, while the loan to the British Gov- | 


ernment was originally made on an IO U. 

6. In the event of defaults in interest payments the farmer is 
usually foreclosed, though sometimes he may be granted a 
breathing spell through deferring interest payments, but at the 


same old rate compounded; but in the case of Great Britain 
interest on the debt, largely unpaid, is to be reduced by an 


amount of approximately $90,000,000 by reducing the interest 
rate originally agreed upon from 5 per cent to 41 per cent. 
PRESENT VALUES, ACTUAL AND RELATIVE, OF THE BRITISIL DEBT ON DIF- 
FERENT BASES OF SETTLEMENT PROPOSED. 
The American public has been led to believe, largely as a 
result of inspired press matter, that after all there is no very 
great difference between the settlement plan now under consid- 


eration, the minimum interest terms specified in the act creating | 
the World War Foreign Debt Commission, the 5 per cent de- | 


mand notes now held by this Government, and even the proposal 
brought with them from England by the British representatives 
of a settlement on a 2 or 22 per cent basis, 

Aside from the differences in the interest rates which have 


from that called for by the “demand notes,” which are to be 
refunded, but which call for payment on demand, to the 25 years 
specified by Congress as the maximum period, the 62-year settle- 
ment basis now under consideration, and the 66-year funding 
period which the British representatives hoped to secure, accord- 
ing to press reports, 

The variations in interest rate, complicated in the proposed 
settlement plan under consideration by involving different rates, 
one covering the first 10 years and the other the balance of the 
funding period; the variations in the funding periods them- 
Selves, together with the corresponding variations in the annual 
payments required for the liquidation of the debt, in turn de- 
pendent on both the interest rate or rates and the period ap- 
plicable, all these make comparisons of real value seem exceed- 
ingly difficult. This is, however, actually not the case. 

It is obviously impossible to make more than a “ qualitative” 
analysis, as the chemist would say, by merely contrasting the 
interest rates underlying two bases of settlement. However, it 
is evident that the higher the interest rate carried, the more 
favorable is the settlement to the creditor and the less favor- 
able to the debtor, so that offhand one can say that the 4} per 
cent stipulated by Congress as the minimum acceptable rate, the 
demand notes carrying 5 per cent interest, was already a ma- 
terial concession; but what does this concession amount to in 
dollars? To determine the answer requires a “ quantitative” 
analysis, In chemistry standardized methods have been de- 
veloped making for simplification as well as accuracy, and simi- 
larly standardized methods have long since been developed for 
making quantitative comparisons of investments. In fact, while 
in chemical work the accuracy attainable is very high, it is 
nevertheless limited by practical difficulties, but the accuracy 
with which mathematical computations can be made is prac- 
tically absolute. In addition, the labor involved in such calcula- 
tions has been enormously reduced by the preparation of com- 
puting tables which give, for example, answers for the more 
common rates of interest and for periods as great as 200 years 
to such a query as— 

What uniform annual amount per dollar of a debt bearing a specified 
rate of interest must be paid in order to extinguish it in a given nam- 
ber of years? 

In order to find the annual amount required to extinguish a 
debt of $4,600,000,000, or any other sum, it is only necessary 
to abtain from the appropriate table the amount required for 
each dollar of the debt and then to multiply this factor by the 
amount of the debt. Similar tables furnish factors by the aid 
of which “the present value,” or the “ cash-in-hand ” equivalent 
of any funding plan, can readily be determined. 

Various attempts have been made to justify the proposed 
basis of settlement by directing attention to the huge aggregate 
interest payments to be paid the United States during the whole 
period covered in contrast with the amount of the debt itself. 
The hugeness of the amount cited is, however, fully explainable 
by the hugeness of the principal to be repaid and the large 
number of years allowed for its repayment rather than being 
an indication of the advantageousness of the settlement. For 
the aggregate interest payments, no matter what rate of interest 
may be involved, increase with the amount of the principal 
and with the period for its retirement. A low rate of interest 
with small annual repayments on principal and a correspond- 
ingly long funding period may therefore be made to appear to 
the unthinking as even more advantageous than a higher inter- 
est rate, higher annual repayments, and a correspondingly 
shorter funding period, if the aggregate interest is greater in 
the first case. Such absurdities demand to be challenged as 
misrepresenting the actual facts. 

The only correct basis of comparison of different settlements 
of the same debt is obtained by reducing each basis to its 
present worth or value—that is, to its cash-in-hand equivalent. 
The present value of a settlement is-really nothing more than 
a sum in hand which at a particular interest rate applicable 
will produce exactly the same annual or semiannual returns 
as called for by the settlement plan in question. 

The present value of different bases of settlement must ob- 
viously take- into account all the variable factors which are 
pertinent to the comparison—the amount of the debt, the inter- 
est rate or rates carried, the periodicity of the interest pay- 
ments, the periodic repayments on principal, and the funding 
period. 

The following tables give the factors applicable to the com- 
parison of present values for six different rates of interest 
ranging from 2 per cent, which the British representatives 
hoped to get, to the 5 per cent carried by the British demand 
notes to be refunded, calculated fer three refunding periods, 
25, 50, and 62 years, all of which, atcording to press reports, 


been under consideration, funding periods ranging all the way | have entered into the discussions. 
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Tant IV. —- Relative present values and present values of debt on vari- 
ous bases of acttlement—Continued. 


SECTION 2,—OOMPARISON ON 2) PER CENT BASIS. 


Table I gives the present values of $1 per annum for 25, 50, 
and 62 years corresponding to the different interest rates shown 
at the left. In fact, this is merely a condensed annuity table 
and may be interpreted as follows: In order to provide an an- 
nuity of $1 per annum for the specified number of years, it will 
be necessary to invest the tabular amount indicated by the in- 
terest rate applicable. The amount which must therefore be 
invested to yield an annuity of a certain number of dollars per 
annum is obtained by multiplying the amount required to yield 
$1 by the number of dollars of the annuity. 

Table II gives the annual installments on principal required 
to extinguish a debt of $1 in 25, 50, and 62 years at the indi- 
eated rates of interest. In order to find the annual install- 
ment required to amortize a debt of $4,600,000,000 in 25, 50, or 
62 years at any of the tabulated interest rates it is only neces- 
sary to multiply the sum to be amortized by the amount re- 
quired to amortize a debt of $1 at the corresponding interest 
rate and for the same funding period. Table 3 gives the sum 
of the annual interest and the annual installment required to 
extinguish a debt of $1 in 25, 50, or 62 years at the same six 
interest rates. 

Tables I, II, and III. Mr. President, are rather complicated, 
and I ask that they may be printed in the Recorp without 
reading. y 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ee 


basi: 
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Mr. LADD. An inspection of section 5 of Table IV shows, for 
example, that the 5 per cent rate carried by the demand notes 
represents on a 25-year plan a settlement nearly 8 per cent 
more favorable to the United States than the 4} per cent fixed 
in the debt funding act, while the 31 per cent basis Is over 7.6 
per cent less favorable. In the same manner a comparison of 
the relative values on the 50-year settlement plan represents 
differences of, respectively, 12.8 per cent and 12.2 per cent, 
while the 62-year settlement plan shows corresponding differ- 
ences of 14.2 per cent and 13.6 per cent for the same interest 
rates. The data given in Table IV show, therefore, that the 
differences in the settlement plans become larger as the fund- 
ing period is extended. The table also shows the present value 
for each plan in dollars, so that differences in the value of two 
plans under comparison are obtainable by simple subtraction. 

In order to bring out these differences, and especially their 
magnitudes, more clearly Table V has been prepared. It shows 
directly the actual differences between the various settlement 
plans of Table IV for the various interest rates and for each 
of the three settlement periods, all based on the assumption 
that the plan prescribed by Congress in the debt funding act 
is a suitable basis for comparison. 

I ask that Table V may be included in the Recorp without 
full reading, although I wish to comment on it. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
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Mr. LADD. Mr. President, from the basic data given in 
Tables I, II, and III, we obtain very simply the present value or 
present worth corresponding to the funding period and interest 
rates assumed. Table IV is arranged to show not only the rela- 
tive present worth but also the actual worth on each settle- 
ment plan at the interest rates taken as normal as applied 
to a loan of $4,600,000,000. Further, the tabulation is so ar- 
ranged that any one of the plans may be taken as a basis of 
comparison in accordance with the six subheadings of Table IV. 
This table I ask leave to include in the Recorp at this point 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 

TABLE I1V.—Relative present values and present values of debt on vari- 
ous bases of sett t. 
SECTION 1,—COMPARISON ON 2 PER CENT BASIS, 


TaBLE V.—Differences in present value of British debt on various settle- 
ment plans in comparison with plan presented by Congress, 44 per 
cent interest and 25-year settlement. 


1923. 


Mr. LADD. The table demonstrates that all settlement plans 
are less favorable to the ae ee an 75 pian presented 
in the debt act except the 5 per cent basis. 

= otc eager the figures for the 62-year settlement, it 
appears that the interest rate carried by the British demand 
notes if applied throughout the funding period would repre- 
sent a present value of over $657,000,000 more than the quite 
generous plan fixed by Congress, while the 3} per cent interest 
basis represents a present value smaller by nearly $628,000,000. 
The lowest interest rate mentioned in connection with the re- 
cent funding deliberations, 2 per cent, would have represented 
a concession of over $1,770,000,000 as compared with the 4} 
per cent rate, and over $2,427,000,000 compared with the 5 per 
cent rate. These differences are all of them staggering. The 
concessions are so large that even if the rate fixed in the debt 
funding act had been insisted upon Great Britain could surely 
net have charged us with having the attributes of the pawn- 
broker or with driving a hard bargain. 

President Harding, in emphasizing in his message that the 
settlement ed is “the sincere commitment of one great 
nation to validate its financial pledges and discharge its obli- 
gations in the highest sense of financial honor,” seems to have 
been misled, and the commission with him, since any reduc- 
tion in present value represented by more favorable terms 
than those underlying the 5 per cent demand notes, if obtained 
as a result of representation regarding inability to pay more 
than a fixed smaller amount, amounts in effect to a plea for 
partial cancellation, and is, therefore, equivalent to part re- 
pudiation. 

And yet Chancellor Baldwin was quoted as saying that we 
were lacking in understanding and ungenerous. Possibly he 
was right in accusing us of lack of understanding in the light 
of the startling figures which have just been presented. His 
interview, previously referred to, had the result in his own 
country that was obviously intended. The British press re- 
sponded whole-heartedly to his inspiration, but he failed to 
recognize that the American press, with a few notable excep- 
tions, was no longer so responsive to the hypnotic suspension 
of all reasoning power from autosuggestion from overseas as 
it was a very few years ago. The British press raved about 
blood money and usury, and one paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
even carried a caricature of Uncle Sam standing in the door 
of a pawnshop under the caption “ Uncle by name and uncle by 
nature,” with the anticipated results likely to follow such 
press matter, the American flag even being hissed in the British 
movies. On the other hand, our American press resented the 
slurs cast upon our people and our Congress so forcibly that 
the British Government—and the British bankers—could not 
help but realize that the travesty had been carried too far. 

While the first cables from England indicated that it would 
be the British policy to drop matters at present for more 
favorable terms in the future, and in the meantime to let the 
debt ride along at the 5 per cent interest—only a small part 
of which has thus far been paid—the British cabinet promptly 
reversed its first stand and accepted the Washington proposal, 
It is even intimated that pressure was brought to bear on the 
British cabinet by the British bankers, who began to fear that 
even less favorable terms would be granted by the newly 
elected Congress. 

POSSIBLE FACTORS UNDPRLYING THE CONCESSIONS TO GREAT BRITAIN, 


Although it appears from statements made by members of the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission who have appeared at the 
executive sessions of the House and Senate committee to which 
the bill now under consideration was referred that the settle- 
ment plan to which assent is demanded was submitted to the 
British representatives by our own commission, it seems rather 
curious that the 8 per cent and 33 per cent interest rates agreed 
upon just happened to be very approximately the averages of 
the 2 per cent and 2} per cent plans which the British are sup- 
posed to have suggested, or which were suggested on their be- 
half, and the 4} per cent fixed by Congress. There must, how- 
ever, have been some very forcible arguments made for easier 
terms, because it is hardly to be supposed that our own com- 
mission would have voluntarily and knowingly made conces- 
sions of the magnitude as shown in Table V. 

On general principles it would appear that our commission, 
in some way or other, if not as a direct result of representations 
by the British representatives, was convinced that Great Britain 
could net make annual payments greater than those which the 
settlement plan under discussion calls for. And yet, in the 
House debate it was even suggested that in view of the lenient 
terms Great Britain would probably be in a position to pay off 
the whole debt in 10 years. This is surely inconsistent with 
the theory of semibankruptcy and with the exchange value of 
the pound, which is near parity at this time. It would seem 
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Britain was based on its world control of the rubber market, 
through which, for example, America alone will be called upon 
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te pay over $100,000,000 as the result of an increase in price of 


from 14 cents to 42 cents per pound. 


It might be well to keep in mind also as ou: oil supply be- 


comes exhausted Britain makes a bid for the world’s supply, 
and is willing to spend billions on war to secure it, and again 


in the end America will pay the bills. 

It was certainly urged by the British that both the 5 per 
cent and the 4} per cent interest rates were too high; and this 
deserves proper consideration both with respect to rates pre- 
vailing at present and with respect to those likely to prevail in 
the future. It is obvious that since the original amounts were 
borrowed from the United States American interest rates should 
be solely determining. However, American interest rates at 
present are approximately 4} per cent, and what they are likely 
to be in the future will be largely determined by the policy of 
the Federal Reserve Board or its possible successor. This is 
based on the theory that interest rates on Government securi- 
ties which will keep them at a parity must be greater if the 
financial policy of the country tends to a steady increase in 
price levels, i. e., to inflation. 

JUST INTEREST RATES AND THE NATIONAL THRIPT CAMPAIGN. 


Secretary Mellon, in his New Year’s message to the American 
people, urged greater saving and consideration for the Treasury’s 
needs by the purchase of short-term savings certificates, bearing 
interest at the rate of approximately 4 per cent per annum. In 
so doing he asserted that— ` 

It would be little short of a national calamity if the lessons of thrift 
and sound investment learned during war should be lost in these 
days of reconstruction, when the need of avoiding waste and extrava- 

ance is as great as ever. Treasury savi certificates will help the 

Government to finance the debt left by the war. But they will do 
more than that; they will afford an opportunity to the le of the 
country to save from their income and, by investing regularly in Gov- 
ernment securities, to build a foundation for future financial independ- 
ence and success. 

Secretary Mellon is probably acting on the wise judgment 
expressed years ago by Barnum, the showman, that “there is 
one born every minute,” and on the short memory of the average 
individual, who, even though badly stung, always comes back 
for more. 

A very few years ago thrift was a magic word wherewith to 
conjure, especially when coupled with the stirring appeal to buy 
Liberty bonds; and the public bought “'til it hurt,” in accord- 
ance with one of the most effective slogans employed by the 
four-minute men, who patriotically polparrotted the words put 
into their mouths by those behind the scenes who were reborrow- 
ing the proceeds from the banks at nominal interest and invest- 
ing in “war babies” and in other lines of business yielding 
unconscionable profits. In addition, the Liberty bonds bought 
by the public on monthly payments and deposited with the banks 
served as the basis for huge additional loans to the war prof- 
iteers. Of course it would have been declared unpatriotic for 
the public to have expected more than the 3 to 41 per cent 
yielded by the Liberty bonds. ~ 

How the Liberty bond buyer was fooled! Instead of the 
bonds being what they were represented to be, the best and the 
safest in the world, it did not take long after the armistice be- 
fore they began to decline, striking bottom at 84 cents on the 
dollar or thereabouts almost simultaneously with the beginning 
of the era of unemployment, when the great majority of the 
buyers were forced to sell or starve. This accomplished, and the 
bonds safely in the possession of those who coveted them, the 
market price again rose to par or thereabouts. 

That was not, however, the most grievous wrong inflicted upon 
the vietims; for the more bonds they bought, the higher the 
prices the Government could pay to its“ paytriotie“ war con- 
tractors and the higher the prices of necessities rose, as well as 
the profits thereon, and inversely the more the purchasing power 
of the dollar shrunk, falling to less than half its pre-war value, 
thanks to the effective cooperation of the so-called Federal— 
though privately controlled—reserve system. On pre-war sav- 
ings, consisting of hard-earned dollars of 1914 or earlier in- 
vested in these bonds, the Government paid an average of some- 
what over 4 per cent interest; but instead of receiving even 84 
“1914” cents on the dollar when the holder was forced to sacri- 
fice, his principal was repaid him in money itself worth 50 cents 
or less on the dollar as compared with its 1914 value. 

For a $100 bond held from 1917 to 1920 the interest yield 
averaged about $12 of decreased purchasing power, equiva- 
lent to, say, 8 1914 dollars; and if the bond was sold, for 
example, at 84, these $84 were equivalent to but 42 “1914” 
dollars, thus making the net return, both interest and principal, 
about 50 “1914” dollars. The investor thus lost not only all 
his interest but half his principal as well. 
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Another era of “prosperity” is now proclaimed from the 
official housetops. This the financial columns of the daily 
press—which few people read—translate into higher prices and 
higher profits for business. The public is therefore again 
exhorted to loan the Goyernment money by investing in the 
savings certificates, bearing low rates of interest, so that the 
Treasury demands will not interfere with the credit inflation 
necessary to enable business to enjoy the “ prosperity” until 
another crisis, followed by business depression and unemploy- 
ment, is reached. 

Indeed, a national movement fostered by the Young Men's 
Christian Association, in cooperation with 44 national, civic, 
commercial, educational, and religious organizations, was even 
launched for promoting Secretary Mellon's plans. The week of 
January 17 to 23 was set aside as “thrift week,” and every- 

- where committees were organized to assist in putting it across. 
On these committees the local banking interests were especially 
well represented. Prominent citizens were invited to address 
meetings to be held in schools, clubs, business houses, shops, 
and so forth. 

However, the average price level and the cost of living are 
already climbing at the rate of 1 to 2 per cert a month, and 
the dollar is correspondingly shrinking in real value, in terms 
of the commodities it will buy. Mr. Mellon’s New Year 
appeal to the American, as characterized by P. T. Barnum, 
may therefore be translated as follows: 

Save and be thrifty, invest your sayings at 4 per cent r annum 
in United States savings certificates, and the great and ever-just United 
States Government will see that your investment will be repaid in 
dollars which a year hence will. be worth 12 to 25 per cent less than 
those you loaned me. 

What a hollow mockery is being made of thrift since the 
power to regulate the value of money, imposed on Congress by 
the Constitution, was in effect transferred to the tender mercies 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal reserve system! 

In this connection it is important to examine the current 
rates quoted on British securities in the London markets. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times of Saturday, February 11, the 
following rates apply: 


Bri tiat Victory. E A T ARE ee G EO 85 
British Fund, £ cent 
British National W. B., 5 per cent 
British Exchequer, 54 per cent 

It would therefore appear that at the present time it takes 
more than even 4} per cent interest to keep British bonds at 
parity. 

The secrecy with which the funding conferences were clothed 
and the secrecy imposed upon the congressional committees 
would almost lead to the assumption that the concessions made 
by our commission must have been based on some as yet un- 
disclosed understandings, and it may be surmised that the 
British banking interests and the American banking interests 
must have played a very important part even along these lines. 

Mr. President, another basis for the concessions to Great 
Britain proposed by our commission, which may have played a 
very important part, is the recognition of Great Britain’s con- 
tributions to the war before the entry of the United States, 
the treasure spent, the lives lost, and the sacrifices made by 
Great Britain in the common victory. 

Of course, proper weight should be given to these considera- 
tions; but it must also be noted that while America entered the 
war for the sake of saving humanity and civilization, for mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy, and for bringing to end all 
war, Great Britain, as a result of the victory, added enormously 
to its already enormous empire. 

In discussing the question of proper interest rates, a com- 
parison might be advantageously made of the interest basis pro- 
posed, 8 per cent and 33 per cent, and the rate of return on 
capital allowed the railroads under the Esch-Cummings Act, 5} 
per cent, and with that earned by other public utilities as fixed 
by the State public service commissions at an average of 8 per 
cent or more. Of course, the American public is burdened with 
the repayment of such capital charges in the form of rates 
and charges for service furnished. It is also of interest to con- 
trast the fayorable rates it is proposed to grant to Great Britain 
with the rates of interest legalized by the various States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Comparisons with the still greater return exacted by big 
business might at first sight be considered unfair, on account 
of the customary allowance for what is termed “ business 
risk”; but this should really be taken into consideration in 
funding the loan to a government when a rising political party 
in the particular country, not unlikely to obtain political con- 

trol within a decade, has announced itself in favor of the re- 
pudiation of all such loans; and the longer the settlement 
period, the greater is the obvious risk. 


Mr. President, a rather interesting deduction may be drawn 
if it be granted that Great Britain is really so badly off as to 
justify making the concessions recommended by the debt com- 
mission and not even able to pay interest at the market rate. 
to the United States to an amount of $200,000,000 per annum, 
and surely the acceptance by Congress of the debt terms under 
discussion will largely be justified on this basis. 

If Great Britain, with the pound sterling quite near par, is 
only able to pay interest on its debt to the United States at the 
rate of 3 per cent for the next 10 years and 84 per cent for the 
following 52 years, together with an additional one-half per cent 
per annum for amortization of the debt in a period of 62 years, 
the question can be properly raised as to the terms which will 
be regarded as fair and equitable for the settlement of the debts 
of France, Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Liberia, 
Serbia, Rumania, and Russia, with their progressively decreas- 
ing exchange rates as quoted in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 11. i 

Although the quoted exchange rates are largely fixed by the 
international financiers, they are nevertheless measures, how- 
ever rough they may be, of the relative ability of the respective 
governments to redeem their obligations, domestic as well as 
foreign. In addition, and sad to relate, practically all of these 
countries are faced with unbalanced budgets, largely the result 
of heavy military expenditures, so that the exchange rates are 
still on the toboggan; and unless there is a change of policy 
the money values will rapidly go from bad to worse, approach- 
ing the absolute zero as their limit. 

It would therefore appear that the implied suggestion in the 

President’s message and in the bill under consideration that 
the debts of the other governments would be settled on “ equally 
favorable terms,” or even on “similar terms,” as originally 
proposed in the Smoot-Burton bill, is doomed to disappointment. 
The further concessions it is proposed to make to Great Britain, 
as recommended by our commission, may be considered as a 
subsidy to the British taxpayers at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, so that it is not surprising to find the debt plan 
linked with the ship-subsidy plan in President Harding’s mes- 
sage. 
From what I have said it does not necessarily follow that I 
may be unwilling to support the proposed plan for a settlement, 
providing these are the best terms that can safely be adopted 
at this time. There is, however, another feature of the bill that 
does not wholly appeal to me, and that is the possible depres- 
sion in prices for our own bonds to be used in payment. Having 
started on another apparent period of mild and gradual infla- 
tion, when will deflation follow, and what manipulation may 
be inaugurated to the disadvantage of our own bonds and to the 
detriment of our producers of wealth? These are matters that 
may, in my judgment, be well considered, for we shall have to 
deal with this question later. ’ 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, before the pending bill 
comes to a vote I want to say a few words explaining my posi- 
tion, and to state why I intend to vote for the proposed settle- 
ment with Great Britain, so far as the Government debt is con- 
cerned, provided the bill is not amended in a way that will be 
unsatisfactory. I understand that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] proposes to have the bill so amended as to relate only to 
the British debt settlement, and if it is amended in that way, 
and in that way alone, I intend to support the bill, and I want 
to give a few reasons why I intend to do so. 

As I understand the proposition, at the time this loan was 
made it was agreed that the loan should bear 5 per cent inter- 
est, but subsequent to that time Congress passed a law by 
which it was provided that the foreign debts might be settled 
on a basis of 44 per cent interest, so that so far as the proposed 
settlement is concerned, we can take if as the original basis 
that the loan is now due, and that the contract is that it should 
bear 4} per cent interest. - 

The British Government have made a proposal to us for a 
settlement on a different basis. They say that they can not 
pay the principal now; and that is apparent to everybody. 
Nobody expects them to do so. If they could pay the principal 
now, it would be a very unfortunate thing for them to do, 80 
far as our own people are concerned, because it would abso- 
lutely unsettle international finance. 

The British Government say they did agree to pay 41 per 
cent interest, but the original 5 per cent and the 4} per cent 
were based on the value of money during war and not in 
time of peace, Those were the rates at which Government 
money could be purchased in time of war and not in time 
of peace. Now they come to us and make a proposal to us 
to settle on a peace basis. It goes without dispute, I take it, 
that everybody recognizes that a government's credit is of a 
different value when it is extended in time of absolute peace 
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from the value when the government is engaged in a great 
war. The value of a loan is measured by the interest rate. 
When money is purchased, it is purchased with an agreement 
to pay the principal back at a future date, and to pay a cer- 
tain rate of interest, and of course, as everyone who loans 
expects the principal to be paid back, the real basis of the 
purchase is the interest rate proposed to be paid pending the 
period of the loan, 

It is common sense to expect that the interest rate for a 
loan during war times is naturally higher than that during 
peace times, and the British Government come before us 
now and say: “ We are willing to settle up to date. We can 
not pay you the cash now.” We are not demanding the cash 
now, so far as I know. I have heard of no one who is de- 
manding cash. They say: “We are willing to pay you up to 
this date on the basis of your war contract; that is, we have 
calculated the interest at 4} per cent under the war contract 
up to December.” Am I correct about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. December 15. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And they say: We put that in as a 
new principal”; and that is not objected to. They are au- 
thorized by an act of Congress to do that. So we come down 
to December 15, the day on which the new settlement shall 
go into effect, practically speaking, as an international loan of 
to-day, and they pay, by giving their obligations, the amount 
of the debt and the war-time interest of 43 per cent up to 
that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fact, further, that Great Britain has already paid $250,000,000 
as interest, and a great part of that interest was at 5 per cent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask, right there, how much of that 
was at § per cent and how much was at 41 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. In about two hours I will have the date of 
every obligation made by England and the amount of interest 
that was paid at 5 per cent up to the time the rate of 4} per 
cent went into effect. Then I shall state to the Senate the 
average rate of interest under the proposition presented here, 
from the beginning of the loan down to the present time. I 
shall have that information in a couple of hours. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, that is interesting, and 
I am glad the Senator is going to put it into the Recorp here- 
after, because we ought to have the exact facts; but for the 
purpose of this argument I am not Interested in the details. I 
am interested only in the substance, and what I say I think I 
can say without contradiction, that the British Government 
propose to live up to thelr war-time contract to the hour of 
settlement in December, when the commissions met to make the 
settlement, and to pay the principal in full and the war-time 
interest of 4} per cent. Then they ask us to strike a new bal- 
ance and make a new contract on a peace basis. That is the 
issue before Congress. ‘The British propose that we shall make 
them a new loan, and of necessity we must make them a new 
loan, because they can not pay the principal now, and we would 
be very unwise to accept it now if they could pay it, because 
it would so disturb international finance as to destroy our mar- 
kets abroad. That is so apparent that I do not think it can be 
contradicted. 

Then the question comes as to what would be a fair basis on 
which to make a new loan in the future on a peace basis. Of 
course, speaking broadly, we would all be glad to collect the 
full amount of the debt, with the war-time interest; at least 
that is the way a man who loans money usually looks at it. 
But viewing it from an equitable position, that is not the way 
a fair creditor should look at it when he is dealing with one 
who has been his friend in the past. 

Now, the question is as to what this money is worth. I be- 
lieve the debt is to run 62 years, unless the British Government 
exercise their option to pay it sooner. That looks like a long- 
time lean, but in the condition of international finance I am 
not sure but that a long-time loan steadies the financial con- 
dition of the world better than a short-time loan. 

Our farmers and business men will get the benefit of this 
steadying of the financial conditions, which they would not get 
if the loan were for a short time, payments to be made at an 
early date. So the real problem with which we are confronted 
is the question of what this money is worth for a Government 
loan on a peace basis. 

We can not measure the yalue of this money as a Government 
loan on the basis of an individual loan. It is a different propo- 
sition. We know perfectly well that the rate at which the 
Government of the United States of America can borrow money, 
or at which the State of Alabama can borrow money, is very 
different from the rate at which some great railroad company 


or industrial company in the United States can borrow money. 
All of them agree to pay back the principal, but the difference 
is measured by the rate of interest; and, of course, we have to 
look at this question from the position of what money loaned 
to a government is worth. 

Let us look at our own situation. I looked at the morning 
paper a moment ago and found that on the opening of the 
stock market in New York on Liberty bonds yesterday, Liberty 
33's which run to 1947 unless the Government exercises its 
option to recall them in 1932, the market price was $101.78; in 
other words, a hundred dollar bond was selling for $101.78. 
Liberty 2’s, bearing a rate of 4} per cent, running to 1942 un- 
less called by the Government in 1927, were selling, at the 
opening of the market, at $98.70; in other words, a hundred 
dollar bond sold for $98.70. 

The 4} per cent bonds sold in the market for more than $3 
a hundred.less than did the 34 per cent bonds, because the 4} 
per cent bond is subject to taxation by the United States Gov- 
ernment under the income tax law, and the 8} per cent bond is 
not subject to taxation under the income tax law. Of course, 
they are all subject to taxation under the inheritance tax. 
This shows that there is a material difference in rates, the 44 
per cent bonds selling for less than the 33 per cent bonds. 

Suppose we assume that they are both selling at par. There 
is a difference of $3 a hundred in favor of the untaxed bond. 
But assume that they happen to be selling on an equal basis, 
both at par; what demonstration would we have? It is a clear 
demonstration that 44 per cent taxed interest is equal to 33 per 
cent untaxed interest, according to the viewpoint of the pur- 
chasers in the bond market. 

The best opinion we can get is what the buyer of bonds will 
pay for them. Very well; what have we in this settlement? 
During the war we had a 4} per cent bond. We reduced it to 
34 per cent. I have not a doubt in the world that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would say to the purchasers of those 
bonds, because the Government has the right to sell them on the 
market, “If you buy these British bonds, we will not tax them.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They can not be taxed unless a law of Congress 
were enacted to do so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Surely; but if the Government chooses 
to say that and offers to sell them on the market as untaxed 
bonds, as it has a right to do, they will sell at par at 3% per 
cent, because our own bonds sell for the same reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the 62-year period they would sell above 
par. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the statement I made is reason- 
able. So, then, the question is in making the settlement in 
times of peace, Are we to put our allies’ bonds on the basis 
that they must pay interest on the basis of a taxed bond or an 
untaxed bond? If we want the money back and are willing to 
sell the bonds in the market on an untaxed basis according to 
the market quotations of to-day, there is the distinction. So I 
say that on the basis of a settlement dollar for dollar it is a 
reasonable proposition when we consider that we have no right 
to subject our late allies’ bonds to taxation for this Govern- 
ment, because if we subject them to taxation, of course, the 
money goes into the pockets of the Government, and govern- 
ments can not deal with each other on that basis. We do not 
even deal on that basis as between the Government of the 
United States and the States of the Union. We keep our tax- 
ing hands off of the States of the Union and they keep their 
taxing hands off of the securities of the Government of the 
United States. That is a principle that has always been recog- 
nized, and we have no right to put this business transaction 
with the Government of Great Britain on the basis that we 
would if it were a matter of taxing its securities. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
if the bonds which the Treasury of the United States is to 
accept from Great Britain should pass into private hands, 
income from them would not be subject to taxation by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator asking me that question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; or any Senator who can answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I say the interest upon the bonds would 
not be subject to taxation under our existing law, and if we 
undertake to impose taxation upon the interest on foreign 
bonds, immediately England would impose a tax upon the in- 
terest from our bonds owned by her subjects. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So we are proposing to absorb $4,000,- 
000,000 of British bonds which may be sold to private interests 
in this country and be free from taxation by the Government 
of the United States or by any State. 
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Mr. SMOOT. If they are free from taxation, but I do not 
know whether they will be sold to individuals in the United 
States. 

Mr. LODGE. They would pay the same tax that our Gov- 


ernment bonds do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under our existing law they could be required 
to do it if the Congress wanted to tax them. 

Mr. LODGE. They would bear the same rate of taxation 
that our bonds bear. The 32 per cent bonds bear only the 
inheritance tax. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The income from our Liberty bonds is 
taxed as a general proposition, with some exceptions. Do I 
understand the income from the British bonds, if held by 
American interests, would not be subject to taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be subject to the taxation I re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
tion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
think it is so serious a question, and I would like to proceed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will not the Senator from Alabama per- 
mit me to clarify the matter? The Senator made a statement 
and I was amazed at it, I must confess, We tax the income 
from the Anglo-French bonds in this country at this time. 
They are not exempt from taxation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not. It would be perfectly ridic- 
ulous to think that Americans could buy the bonds of foreign 
countries and not be taxed on the income from those bonds. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President, I would like to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska, but he is carrying the discussion 
into a realm in which I am not engaged or interested at this 
time. I think the statement came from the Senator from Utah 
and not myself. I attested his statement merely upon the basis 
that to tax anything we have to fix the basis of taxation by 
law, and I take it that what the Senator from Utah meant was 
that the present taxing law would not reach these bonds, that 
they will lie in the Treasury of the United States, and there- 
fore will not be subject to taxation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I realize that; but I am propounding 
the question whether, if the Government sells these British 
bonds to private interests in this country, those private inter- 
ests would escape taxation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I understood the Senator from 
Utah to say was that they would. I do not express an opinion 
on the subject because I have not investigated it, but I assume 
that he meant the present law would not reach the bonds, but 
whenever they get into the hands of a citizen of the United 
States the Congress can enact such laws as it wants to in ref- 
erence to them, The Congress can tax them or untax them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The place to do it is on the pending 
bill before they enter into the hands of interests in the United 
States. We can not afford to permit $4,000,000,000 more of tax- 
free bonds to get into private holdings in this country. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Why, Mr. President, I am amazed that 
my friend from Nebraska should make such a statement. It 
is absolutely beyond any qustion involved here. Here we have 
a debt settlement with another Government, and the Senator 
has said it is necessary for us to inject into that settlement a 
local issue between our Government and our own citizens, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Alabama takes a view 
about tax-free securities entirely different from mine. He 
opposes the theory of doing away with tax-free securities. 
I take the view that tax-free securities are an evil in this coun- 
try and that it enables great quantities of capital to be in- 
vested and escape taxation. I am opposed to having $4,000,- 
000,000 of additional tax-free securities Injected into the mar- 
kets of our country. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What I am saying to the Senator from 
help Is that that is not an issue involved in this matter 
a 

The Senator and I do differ as to the general proposition, but 
that is a constitutional question and has nothing to do with the 
pending bill. As to whether the securities shall remain tax free 
or be taxed is a question undoubtedly that the Congress of the 
United States by legislation can establish at any time it wants 
to. But it has nothing to do with our settlement with Great 
Britain. 

The question I was arguing when the Senator from Utah in- 
jected his statement into my speech was simply that in settling 
with Great Britain we have no right to settle with her on a tax 
basis, We should settle, if we settle justly, on the basis of what 
is a reasonable rate of interest on these bonds for the Goyern- 
ment of the United States. If we want to sell them in the 
market and say to the owner of the securities purchased in the 


I think that raises a very serious ques- 


market, the citizen of the United States, that he shall pay taxes 
on them, then we burden the bonds to that extent, but we have 
a right to do it. We can do it, but if we are going to put that 
burden on them we have no right to put the burden on an inter- 
national ally which is a government. That is what I am con- 
tending. We have no right to say to another Government, “ We 
will make you not only pay your interest but a tax us well.” 
Of course, that depends on the interest rate. The Senator from 
Utah may be right that as they stand to-day the bonds could 
not be taxed, but they can be made taxable at any time the Con- 
gress desires to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would like to have the Senator from 
Utah elear it up while we are on the point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My friend from Nebraska will pardon 
me, but that is a question between the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from Utah and is of no interest to me what- 
ever. I do not care which way it is decided. I am trying to 
make a statement as to my viewpoint in this connection, and if 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Nebraska will 
kindly take the floor in their own time I shall be glad to have 
them settle it, but not in my time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not want to enter into the discussion at 
all. I was going to say to the Senator that it depends on 
whether the bonds are tax-exempt bonds or taxable bonds, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My position is not at all materia? to 
the argument of the Senator. I have no doubt if the bonds 
are nontaxable now that when we sell them to citizens of the 
United States we can make them taxable, or if they are tax- 
able now and we want to sell them to citizens of the United 
States and get more money from them, we can make chem 
nontaxable. But that is a question for the Congress to deter- 
mine hereafter. 

The point that I am making is that on the basis of peace 
and looking at it from the standpoint that we have no right 
to tax a debt of-a foreign government, this is a reasonable 
settlement so far as the interest rate is concerned. If we want 
to assume, for argument, that they are going to pay 8 per 
cent interest for 10 years and 84 per cent interest for the 
balance of the time, and assume the fact that 44 per cent is 
the real rate of interest, of course we can show that we are 
going to lose a lot of money, That is a mere matter of 
figuring. 

I may have placed a land mortgage on a farm when I had 
to pay 8 per cent interest, and by reason of the legislation of 
Congress providing for farm-loan bonds the rates of interest 
in my neighborhood may have been reduced to 5 per cent. 
When I come to renew the mortgage I tell the man I must 
have it at 5 per cent or I will take it to a farm-loan bank. 
He then says, “I will lend you the money at 5 per cent.“ I 
suppose on that basis it would be calculated that he lost 3 per 
cent a year. We might, on the basis of this argument, con- 
tend that the difference between 44 per cent and 3 per cent 
is 1} per cent. But that is not the issue. The issue is whether 
this is a fair rate of interest, everything considered. 

But, Mr. President, I merely state that as a premise. I 
think the settlement is a reasonable settlement and ought to 
be made. The reason why I say it ought to be made is be- 
cause the most important question that is confronting the 
civilized world to-day is a settlement of international finances, 
The difficulty in the world to-day is that its financial condi- 
tions are so unsettled that the world can not do business. 

I want to impress on those to whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking that from my viewpoint we can not have a real satis- 
factory business or anything approaching prosperity in the 
United States until Europe is on the mend. We are part and 
parcel of the world’s great economic system. Distress any- 
where rests on us, and the present great disarrangement in 
Europe can not help being a tremendous drag on our own 
advancement. 

That is the proposition. As long as Europe is financially in 
distress we will be in distress. As long as Europe fails to have 
a normal buying capacity the products of our labor and the 
products of our fields and factories will not reach a normal price 
in the markets of the world, and our people lose that much in 
we marketing of their crops and the other products of their 
labor. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to the fact that the 
list of commodity exports and imports between Europe and the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, published 
by the Government, shows that our exports to Europe for the 
year ending the 30th of last June amounted to $2,067,027,605 
and our imports from Europe amounted to $820,473,712, leaving 
a balance of trade between Europe and the continental United 
States of $1,236,553,893 in our favor. That balance of trade 
must be paid. It will be of no value if it is not paid. How is 
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it going to be paid? There is no gold in Europe with which to 
pay it, and there is not going to be any. Before the Great War 
Europe owned wad held four billion or five billion dollars’ worth 
of American securities, and if the balance of trade went against 
her she could sell our securities. Europe practically holds 


none of those securities now. Instead of being a debtor nation, 
as we then were, we have become the great creditor nation of 
the world. 

From a statement issued by the Department of Commerce 
some months ago it appears that the Governments of Europe 
to-day owe our Government $11,500,000,000 of war debt and the 
interest thereon; that, in addition, they owe to our people 
$4,000,000,000 balance on open account, and there are $2,000,- 
000,000 of European securities which are owned by private 
account in America. In other words, Europe owes us to-day 
$17,500,000,000, according to the statement, and I think in all 
probability the indebtedness really equals $18,000,000,000, 

Mr. President, if we count the interest on that account, as- 
suming that all these debtors are solvent, and then charge an 
amortization account of 1 per cent or one-half of 1 per cent, it 
would require of the European nations which owe us, in order to 
balance their accounts, in addition to the balance of trade of 
$1.200,000,000, the payment of another billion of dollars, mak- 
ing over $2,000,000,000 which would have to come to our shores 
in order to pay for our crops, to pay for the products of our 
labor, and to pay the interest and amortization charges on 
debts due us. 

How can it come? Where it is going to come from? There 
is no way in which I know that this money may be paid ex- 
cept through international trade. Of course, there was some 
money which flowed out of this country, carried or sent back 
to the old country by the immigrants; but that practically 
ceased with the closing of the door to immigration. There is 
some little money going back into Europe from this source, but 
it is comparatively little. At one time Great Britain, Norway, 
and Germany and other great countries of Europe had the 
trade of America on the high seas and we paid them for carry- 
ing our trade, but to-day we ourselves are in the shipping busi- 
ness. There is comparatively little when the trade is balanced 
as a carrying account that goes to the European ledger, so we 
can not be paid in that way. We all recognize that there are 
no American securities abroad to come back here with which 
to pay this debt, and there is not gold abroad with which to 
pay it. So in the last analysis it comes down to the question of 
trade. 

I did not rise, Mr. President, in order to discuss the tariff or 
to inject that issue into my argument. I merely wish to say 
in passing that instead of lowering the tariff wall we have 
raised it and, of course, that has a tendency to keep foreign 
trade out of this country. I should like, however, to inquire of 
gentlemen who say this settlement is unreasonable, How are we 
going to collect the money, not merely to pay the debts which 
are due us—we might abandon our debts—but how are we 
going to collect the money to pay for our cotton, our corn, and 
our wheat and our cattle, and products of that kind which we 
ship to foreign markets? That is the issue; that is the question 
on the answer to which depends whether or not the American 
people shall be prosperous in the future. The debt is a minor 
question compared with the prosperity of the toiling masses of 
the Ameri¢an people. I want to know where we are going to 
get the money, 

I sald a while ago I thought it was very fortunate that Great 
Britain did not assume to pay this entire sum of money now 
because if she strained the finances of Europe to pay us $4,000,- 
000,000 at this good hour there would be no market to-morrow 
for cotton or corn or wheat or cattle, because Europe would 
have nothing with which to pay us. The markets of Europe 
have not died out; some millions of men were killed on the field 
of battle, but the great population is still there, and that great 
population are prepared to eat as much as they did before the 
war if they could pay for it. The reason the demand for Amer- 
ican products in European markets has fallen off is not that 
the yacuum is not there for them to flow into, not that the peo- 
ple do not desire them, but they have no means of paying us 
for our products. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsa of Massachusetts 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the question I am about to ask not in 
a controversial mood, because I entirely agree with the Senator, 
but what outlook is there for our foreign market getting better? 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I do not 
want to inject an issue that is not involved here, but the Sena- 
tor has asked me a question, which I will answer if I can. I 
think the only opportunity there is for better trade conditions 
between this country and Europe is to encourage international 
trade and tear down our barriers at the customhouse, or to 
lower them, at least. I do not say it is necessary for us to 
come to free trade, but where tariff rates are prohibitive we 
should lower them and allow some products of foreign countries 
to flow in here to pay for the products of the toilers of America. 
A creditor nation can not build up international trade by erect- 
ing barriers at its customhouse. I have indicated the only way 
that I can see that trade conditions are going to get better, but 
I do not want them to get worse. I am not contending that the 
passage of this bill will make conditions better in that respect, 
although it will in some other respects; but I say that if we do 
not pass this bill and make this settlement they will get worse, 
because the finances of the world would be unsettled by de- 
manding the payment of the debt at this hour. I think if we 
put this debt settlement off for 62 years and fix a reasonable 
rate of interest, unless there shall occur another great world 
war in Europe, we will probably collect the debt; but if the 
settlement is made and conditions become stable, the money 
markets of the world will absorb it; it will be adjusted and 
placed. We will adjust ourselves to that condition, and then we 
will return to a normal market condition for the absorption of 
our surplus crops in America. 

Mr, President, I did not intend to take up the time of the 
Senate in a debate this morning, and I am not going to do so 
now. I might talk indefinitely on this question, but it is 
that of course I think a Senator of the United States should 
Recorp to let those whom I in part represent know my reasons 
for voting for this settlement. I wish to say further, however, 
that of course I think a Senator of the United States should 
have a vision that is broad enough to represent the entire 
people of this country; but at the same time, Mr. President, 
we can not get away from the proposition that we do repre- 
sent a particular constituency, and my constituency are largely 
producers of cotton. They produce many other commodities, 
but when we have a good market for our cotton we have pros- 
perity in our State and when we have a bad market or no 
market at all for our cotton we have hard times in my State. 
One-half of the cotton produced in America is sold abroad. 
Most of it goes to European markets, and a major portion of it 
goes to English mills; so that, in the last analysis, the owner of 
the British spinning mills is the buyer of the cotton of the South. 

Governmental finance is absolutely tied with personal finance. 
When a government is under a strain for money loans rates 
of interest will always go up and the nationals of that gov- 
ernment will have to pay higher rates of interest for private 
loans; that is a demonstrable fact. When governmental loans 
are easy and government rates of interest for borrowing are 
low, it has its effect immediately on personal loans, and per- 
sonal rates of interest come down, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing loans with which to conduct business becomes less—neces- 
sarily so, because all the lonners of money prefer to lend to a 
government rather than to an individual, because it is re- 
garded as better security so far as stable and solvent govern- 
ments are concerned. So that when the British Government's 
credit becomes stabilized it stabilizes local banking conditions 
in Great Britain, it has a tendency to make easier money, and 
it has a tendency to promote business, 

Our people must not overlook the conditions that stare us 
in the face. The British spinner is a large consumer of Amer- 
ican cotton, but he does not sell his cotton products overnight 
and get the cash for them. He may do so locally to some ex- 
tent, but the British spinner is a world-wide merchant. He 
sells in most of the marts of the world, and his basis of mak- 
ing the sales is not 90-day paper, but he sells on a year's 
time. He takes a year in which to complete his transaction; 
and the spinners of England have not enough capital to carry 
the entire products of their factories through a year’s time, 
They are dependent on making loans, or, in other words, on 
selling the bills payable that they get from the wholesale mer- 
chants of South America, Africa, and the Orient in the open 
bills market of London. If they can not sell those bills pay- 
able there, they can not continue to manufacture cotton and 
sell it in the marts of the world; and whenever the credit of 
their Government is destroyed or injured or threatened it 
unstabilizes the market for the British spinner’s bills payable 
in London, and to that extent injures and closes the market to 
American cotton. 

I am talking in regard to cotton merely because that is 
interesting to my own State; but in the main we can Continue 
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this argument and put in place of cotton the wheat of the 
northwest, the cattle of the great western plains, the corn, or 
any other product that we produce in America and ship abroad 
for sale. They are all involved in this proposition. : 

Within the year, in fact within six months, I have received 
numerous petitions from farmers’ organizations in this coun- 
try petitioning that our Government do something to establish 
international eredit abroad—for what purpose? For the pur- 
pose of establishing a foreign market to absorb their surplus 
crops. This is only a step. I do not say that it consummates 
the whole proposition; but making a final settlement of this 
British debt, putting it in a safe and finally solvent condition, 
will do more to stabilize the finances of Europe and stabilize 
the markets of Europe than any other one thing that can be 
done. I would vote for this settlement from that standpoint 
even if I thought it was a bad settlement, even if I thought 
it was an unfair settlement. 

I do not think so. I think it is a reasonably good settlement, 
but if I thought ft was a bad settlement I would do it to sta- 
bilize to that extent European finances, because I think it is 
more important to us to do everything we can to establish mar- 
kets for the growing crops and the product of the toil of Ameri- 
ean hands of this hour than it is to go back into the past to col- 
lect the last dime of interest on a foreign loan. So that even if 
you had brought in a much less inviting proposition to the Sen- 
ate, and it was final and a settlement of it, and I thought it was 
done on fair terms, I would have accepted it, because I think 
it is the only thing we can do, but I want to be fair and say 
that I think you have made a reasonable settlement of the 
matter. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to take up this much of the 
time of the Senate, and I do not wish to go into the matter 
further. I merely want to let the Recorn show why I think 
the immediate acceptance of this proposition is in the interest 
of the great mass of the American people and the particular 
constituency that I represent, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire to see this 
Government drive a harsh bargain with reference to these 
debts, elther the debt with which we are now dealing or any 
of the debts with which we may hereafter come to deal. I have 
always looked upon the debts which these governments owe us 
as a plece of property, as it were, belonging to the people of 

the United States to be utilized to the best advantage to the 
people, whether that utilization consisted of generous settle- 
ments or even of cancellation in consideration of the return of 
things which we ought to have. 

If the debt question before us be considered purely as a ques- 
tion of collecting or arranging for the collection of so much 
money, I have no doubt, as stated by the able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop], that a very reasonable settlement 
has been made; but I have always looked upon these debts as 
one item, and only one, in the whole subject matter of economic 
readjustment in Burope. 

That phase of the matter, however, I am not going to dis- 
cuss just at this time; but there is one feature ofi it to which 
I am going to call attention. It may not have any bearing 
upon the question of voting, but it has some bearing upon the 
historic truth of the transaction which we are now consum- 


mating. 

Mr. President, I have said I do not want to see this Govern- 
ment drive a harsh bargain. I am equally interested in seeing 
that we are not unjustly accused of driving a harsh bargain. 

I have observed in almost every English publication which 
has come out since the settlement of this debt what may be 
regarded as criticism because of the so-called harshness of the 
settlement. Some of the editorials and some of the press ex- 
pressions go so far as to say that it is severe and unjust, and 
call attention again to the attitude of this Government as 
being that lar of a mere money-making concern when it 
comes to dealing with other powers. I notice that the ex- 
Premier of England, Mr. Lloyd-George, stated a few days ago 
that the American debt-settlement terms were hard, and that 
he was frankly disappointed in regard to them. That is a 
mild statement compared to some of the statements that have 
been made. A great deal has also been said here upon the 
floor as to the situation in England, as to the unfavorable 
economic outlook which confronts her, indicating that the 
settlement might be considered harsh even from our stand- 
point in view of her unfortunate condition. 

I know, as one may know from reading, something about 
the distressed situation of the English people and of all the 
people who were engaged upon the allied side, and, so far as 
that is concerned, of all the people of Europe. Anything that 
the United States may be able to do in the way of a generous 
settlement or adjustment of these matters may well take into 


consideration all such features of the situation. I would 
deal with Europe with her sad condition in mind. 

But I am bound to say that, notwithstanding all these facts, 
when the whole history is told, this is an extraordinarily, 
generous settlement upon the part of this Government. Never 
again ought a voice be raised in England or elsewhere to the 
effeet that we are a harsh bargain-driving people. We have 
acted in this matter, as we did in reference to other matters 
touching the war, with the utmost unselfishness and gener- 
osity. This was a debt incurred for the purpose of carrying 
on the war, incurred on terms satisfactory to the parties who 
received the money, and we might well have said that accord- 
ing to the contract it ought to be paid, and still not be sub- 
ject to the charge which has been made against us; but we 
have gone much further than that. Holding a debt drawing 
an interest rate of 5 per cent, we have voluntarily cut it 
down to 33 or 3.48 per cent. But that is not, Mr. President, 
by any means all I haye in mind when I rise to discuss the 
other side of this question as to harshness of settlement. 

When we came home from the war we came home without 
claiming a single foot of territory, without any material or 
property advantage whatever. Although there was in large 
measure a continent to be distributed, some of the richest min- 
eral deposits in the world—oil, coal, and other mineral de- 
posits—to be exploited and divided by our allies, as was well 
known at the time, after the revealment of the secret treaties, the 
United States did not lay claim to any part or parcel of it. The 
President of the United States, then Mr. Wilson, stated in the 
beginning of the war, and stated again and again, and carried 
into practice at Versailles, the policy of disclaiming upon the 
part of this Government all possible material advantage; and 
while the credit is due to him for having said it, it must be 
said also that the American people supported that contention 
from the beginning, without, so far as I know, a dissenting 
voice. There never was in the press or any public speech or 
any private conversation, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, an intimation upon the part of the people of the United 
States that they desired to secure any material advantage, any 
property interest, by reason of our victory. We eschewed all 
gain. We were prepared to do and we did a great unselfish 
task, and from the beginning to end our action bears no taint 
of material gain. 

To my mind, when the whole transaction is viewed and the 
environments under which we operated are considered, it was the 
most unselfish act that ever characterized a nation engaged in a 
war. Nowhere in the history of the world is there anything to 
be compared with the doctrine laid down by the President of 
the United States, supported by the people, and finally ratified 
by the Government with reference to the unselfish conduct of 
the United States in that war. j 

How much better it would have been for the world had that 
policy been adopted by all the nations interested in the war. 
In my opinion, the question of economie chaos, of the distress 
now prevailing throughout the world, and of the dark outlook 
from the financial standpoint would have been entirely different 
had that policy been pursued and any semblance of regard 
given to the rights of nations, not alone those against whom we 
were fighting but even the rights of those who were associated 
in the war but less powerful than we. 

I am going to call attention to some facts and figures. If 
it does nothing else, it may help some of us to understand that 
we are not driving a harsh bargain after all. I trust our 
friends across the water hereafter may look at it differently 
also. 


Great Britain and France acquired, either absolutely or sub- 
ject to exploitation, as a result of the war a combined terri- 
tory of 2,486,000 square miles—within 540,789 square miles as 
large as continental United States. Of this, England, leaving 
out Persia for the time being, acquired 1,607,053 square miles, 
with 85,000,000 people inhabitants thereof. To get some concep- 
tion of that territory in extent, if we take the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas, we will have just about the amount of territory in- 
cluded in this area which Great Britain acquired, leaving out 
Persia. It may be said that some of that territory is a burden. 
It was not so considered when it was acquired. But within that 
territory, as I shall show, I think, in a few minutes, are some of 
the richest areas of the world, and a large portion of them. 

Including Persia, over which she now has control so far as 
exploiting her natural resources is concerned, a country which 


has an area of 607,200 square mites, Great Britain has acquired, - 


as a result of the war, 2,000,000 square miles of territory. 
France has acquired 5,605 square miles, with a population of 
1,709,746 people, including a piece of territory the richest in 
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industrial possibilities in all Europe, the Saar Valley, for a 
‘term of years, which under the present program will not be for 
‘a term of years but eternally. She acquired colontal possessions 
‘of 480,495 square miles, with a population of 85,773,000 people, 
making in all a total territory of 2,486,000 square miles ac- 
quired by Great Britain and France. 

No one can estimate the wealth of this territory. It could 
not be estimated even at the time of its taking over, and sub- 
sequent developments have disclosed that in oll and other 
‘mineral deposits it is rich beyond measure compared with its 
hitherto supposed value. But, as I said, that territory was 
tent to be divided among the Allies. The United States returned 

ome without claiming any part or parcel of it; nevertheless, 
propaganda, abroad and in this country, has been engaged since 
that hour in undertaking to demonstrate that the Shylock of 
the combination was the United States. The reason for such 
* propaganda is apparent. As the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said upon yesterday, the question is not the condition 

of our debtor at this present hour but what are her assets? 
Let us go a little further and consider the question of the 
coal and steel possibilities. The exports of iron and steel in 

1918 were as follows in tons: 

8 
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The ore reserves of European nations in 1922, according to 
the statisticians, are as follows in tons: 


+ 


France -.. 4, 369, 000, 000 
Great Britain . 2, 254, 000, 000 
Sweden 1. 548, 000, 000 
ermany— ~ 1, 874, 000, 000 
tp Be REE RE ROM BTL RU Se eo Sa Ae 1, 032, 000, 000 
AS, ES SO E ES EMIS ET BAL REE RCN 610, 000, 000 


In other words, the redistribution of the iron and coal de- 
posits since the war has brought about a change of status of 
these nations with reference to their ore reserves, the value of 
which, as I have said, can hardly be estimated. I will give an 
intimation of it. France exported of steel a monthly average 
in 1912 of 41,500 tons; in 1913, 48,200 tons; in 1921, 100,000 
tons. 

France obtained from Germany, as a result of the war, 40 
per cent of her blast furnaces, 30 per cent of her steel works, 
and 28 per cent of her rolling mills. Those are matters of con- 
sideration in dealing with the equities which arise out of the 
adjustment of debts, and the settlement of affairs between the 
allied and associated powers, especially when the driving of 
hard bargains is the charge. 

Let us take the subject of rubber. I read an article written 
by Mr. Karger, a Washington correspondent well known to all 
people in the Capital, discussing this subject. He said: 

It the United States is unable to find a way out, the American con- 
sumer of rubber will pay approximately $120.00 „000 more for the 
year’s rubber supply, with an increase to $135,000,000 in prospect. 
Rubber in international trade affairs Daya & part second in importance 
only to that of oll; and the United States, as the world’s largest con- 

mer of rubber, with its source of supply limited almost entirely to 
Great Britain’s dependencies, is threatened with tremendous penalties 
as a result of British decision to restrict the output in order to in- 


crease the price. 
* * 0 . * * * 


In September the price of crude rubber was 15 cents a pound. Since 
then it has gone to 37 cents. Unless an agreement shall come out of 
pae preted negotiations it is expected to remain stationary at about 

cents. 


That illustrates what I have had in mind when I have said 
that the settlement of the debt problem between this country 
and the other countries to my mind is but one element in the 
adjustment of the equities growing out of the conditions result- 
ing from the war. It will not cause Great Britain much difti- 
culty to pay the debt, as it is now distributed, if by reason of 
her control of the rubber market—— 

Mr. McCORMICK. And shipping. 

Mr. BORAH. And shipping in the view of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRELD. And oil. 

Mr. BORAH. And oll, and coal, she can raise the price, 
as she has in the case of rubber, from 15 cents to 37 cents, 
and put upon us about $185,000,000 a year extra. That is 
business, and we have no right to complain. We are only 
enjoined to look into these things when we come to adjust 
matters with our friends. Much of this is a part of the wealth 
which was gathered as a result of the war. 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have been as active as anyone, I think, 
in seeking to take measures to free the American rubber con- 
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sumer from the grip of that monopoly. Surely the Senator does 
not mean that a monopoly was acquired as a result of the war? 

Mr, BORAIL No; what I mean is that a large part of the 
territory from which different commodities comes. 

Mr, McCORMICK, Which part? Brifish Malaysia, which 
produces the bulk of the rubbber, was under British suzerainty 
long before the war. 

Mr. BORAH. I read further from Mr. Karger's article: 

Which means that rubber tires will cost twice what they did a 
few months ago. The policy of the British Government was to submit 
recommendations with respect to the rubber industry to its colonial 
and territorial legislatures. The recommendations have been carried 
into effect. They have resulted in an empire-wide combination, which 
amounts to absolute control of the world’s rubber prices. 

* * * 0 . * 


. 
Just how seriously the United States will feel the pinch is deducible 
from the fact that for the year ended July 1, 1922, this country con- 
sumed about two-thirds of the world’s total rubber supply. f the 
RD Slt of 883,400 tons of crude rubber, the United States took 
; ons, 


More directly, Mr. President, as the result of the war came 
the question of the increased possessions of Great Britain with 
reference to oil. I shall not take the time of the Senate to 
read, but I ask permission to insert in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with my remarks some paragraphs from the Literary 
Digest of January 20, 1928, under the heading, “The world 
race for oil.” 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Eyer since the armistice Great Britain has been steadily increasing 
her sphere of influence and at the same time quietly adding to her 
great oll resources in this vast territory. The first step was to de- 
velop her own oil lands in Egypt, where she has been quite successful. 
agri a the activities of the et bg od deve Co. she holds the most 
valuable oil lands of Egypt and has concessions all around the Red 
Sea, Later, through the d'Arcy concession, she gained the most valu- 
able portion of Persian oil lands for the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. As a 
result of the Versailles treaty she was granted a mandate of Meso- 

tamia and with it controlling interest In the Turkish Petroleum 
‘o., holders of an exclusive concession on the whole of that wildcat 
country. During the present year the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. has 
been granted a concession on all the oil lands of Macedonia and Thrace 
by the ex-King of Greece. As a result of this intensive campaign of 
commercial Had oar the er lands of large proportions left are 

r 


Turkey, including Armenia, kestan, and Arabia, all impossible 
countries for the production of oil at present, 
e . „ . * * * 


Since the war the French have made It a policy to befriend bapa 
They haye furnished her officers to help in training her armies, sold 
her airplanes, and sent engineers to assist in bui g munition fac- 
tories, and she will expect concessions which the Turks have to offer. 
* * * * * 


* * 

Long debates ensued between the British and the French Govern- 
ments, and finally Lord Curzon apan in return for “the renuncia- 
tion — the French Government of the ancient rights it possessed in 
the Mosul district,” and in consideration of French permission for 
the building of a pipe line in Syrian territory, that the British Goy- 
ernment would hand over to France the 25 cent German share in 
the Turkish Petroleum Co. concession. was a great gain for 
France, because 5 to the soundest estimates, the production 
possibilities of Turkish petroleum are put at 5,000,000 tons. 

Mr. BORAH. Now let us go to another feature of the sit- 
uation. I have referred to the question of territorial acquist- 
tion and the mineral deposits which were acquired along with 
the territorial acquisitions. I want to refer now to another 
matter, and that is to some of the payments which have been 
made to our allies since the war. The amount paid by Ger- 
many in cash and kind has been $1,900,000,000; settlements of 
private debts, $150,000,000; paper marks requisitioned, $140,- 
000,000; paper marks for expenses of armies of occupation, 
$225,000,000; expenses of the allied commission, $11,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator If he is re- 
ferring to dollars or marks? 

Mr. BORAH. I am referring to dollars. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. The New York Times stated the other day 
that a little over $2,000,000,000 had been paid in reparations by 
Germany in money and in property, and that the French had 
expended over $7,000,000,000 in reparations in restoring the 
country that had been devastated by the Germans. In other 
words, for what has cost the French people $7,000,000,000 they 
have only gotten property and money to the amount of $2,000,- 
000,000, leaving $5,000,000,000 unpaid. 

Mr. BORAH. That does not controvert anything that I have 
said and has very little relevancy to the argument which I am 
making. 

Mr. NELSON. It does not contradict what the Senator has 
1 85 but the Senator should not overlook it when he refers to 
the matter. 


Mr. BORAH. I can not have in mind everything that is in 


the alert mind of the Senator from Minnesota. I was calling 
attention to the fact that the amount paid by Germany was 
$1,900,000,000 ; settlement of private debts, $150,000,000; paper 
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marks requisitioned, $140,000,000; paper marks for expenses of 
armies of occupation, $225,000,000; expenses of the allied com- 
mission, $11,000,000; making in all $2,426,000,000. I think that 
is a fair figure. I have gathered it from the Manchester Guard- 
ian, from Current History, published by the New York Times, 
and from figures which were given by the New York World. 
Some of them slightly increased the figure which I have given; 
but as nearly as estimates can be made, I believe that is a fair 


Now, it is true that France has expended money for the 
restoration of the part of France over which destruction flowed 
during the war. That is not the subject with which I am deal- 
ing now. I am simply dealing with the proposition of what our 
allies have received, while the United States at the same time 
is being charged with driving a harsh bargain in calling for 
settlement of a debt at 83 per cent. It is not all upon one side. 
We have all lost and all suffered, but when history comes to be 
written there will be no occasion for charging the United States 
with driving a harsh bargain with its allles. That kind of 
propaganda ought to cease in this country, not only among our 
own people but those who are imported into this country for 
the purpose of spreading it. 

The Senator from Minnesota has said that France has ex- 
pended $7,000,000,000. France has not done anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. NELSON. I quoted that from as good authority as those 
from which the Senator has made his quotations—the New York 
Times. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, the Senator did not tell it all. It may 
be true that France made arrangements to spend $7,000,000,000, 
but one of the best-informed Frenchmen now living states that 
about three dollars in five reached the destroyed area, and the 
rest of it was wasted and grafted by those who were in a posi- 
tion to handle it. It can be demonstrated that nowhere near 
$7,000,000,000 has been expended. If anyone wants to see the 
result, let him look at what they have accomplished with the 
$7,000,000,000. As some one has shown, $7,000,000,000 is more 
money by twice than was spent in 160 chief cities in the United 
States in the years 1919, 1920, and 1921. But that is aside from 
the question. We will take up that question later. 

The value of the Saar Valley mines, which they also acquired, 
has been estimated all the way from $100,000,000 to $250,000,- 
000. The Upper Silesian coal fields which went to Poland were 
estimated at from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. The Repara- 
tion Commission placed the value of all deliveries in cash and 
kind of itself at $1,900,000,000. This does not include a number 
of items since, such as $140,000,000 In paper marks requisitioned 
and $245,000,000 in marks as expenses of the armies of occupa- 
tion. A conservative estimate, including payments in cash and 
kind and territory and coal, has been made at $5,000,000,000 
going to England and France since the war. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt, did not fhe Reparation Commission in December last esti- 
mate that the sums which had passed through its hands alone, 
including the support of the armies of occupation, amounted to 
$3,000,000,000? . 

Mr. BORAH. I can not recall the figure. Perhaps the 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. McCORMICK. That did not inelude State properties 
and mandated territory and other matters. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Do I understand that the sum of 
$5,000,000,000 is what has been already received exclusive of 
landed territory? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not say that. I said including it, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Including all the territory they 
took? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. That is the estimate which has been 
made. But, in my opinion, when we come to estimate the ter- 
ritory, the coal, and the mineral deposits, this estimate which 
has been made by the friends of the Allies of $5,000,000,000 
does not represent one-fifth of it. Indeed, it is impossible to 
estimate the value of the property acquired by Great Britain 
and France. Well might Curzon say, as he did say, at the 
close of the war: 

Great Britain bas gained in this wer all and indeed more than she 


set out to win. Our na remains at the end of the war intact and 
The grinciple of the frecdess af the seas, which is the basis 


u 
of our national existen stands unim; and unimpugned. The 
British Thecternte over EYDE E DON for In one of the clauses of 

„ and our new possessions are made safe under our command, 


Colonel Hilder, in the House of Commons, also said: 

The outstanding feature of the trea 
Empire at the highest point that it has —— . — — 
ritorial and world influence. ely by force of circumstances and 
VVV 
territory and power than at any other period in the history of our. — | 

In my opinion, if the wealth which has been gathered up as a 
result of the war upon the part of our allies could be reasonably | 
estimated, it would be a reasonable figure at $25,000,000,000, Ir 
it could be estimated at all. It is like estimating an unde- 
veloped continent. When I say that I include territory and the 
rich mineral deposits in the territory, the payments which have 
been made by the Reparation Commission, the value of the coal | 
in the Saar Valley, and of the other coal deposits which have 
been granted. And now, if my friend from Minnesota will not 
take offense, France is in the Ruhr at this time because Ger- 
many failed to deliver some 84,625 tons of coal and some timber. 

Mr. President, I rose for just one reason. I can be brief there- 
fore in regard to it. When the history of this transaction shall 
have been written from the beginning to the end, the unselfish, 
the generous course of the United States with reference to the 
war, its conduct toward its allies, its refusal to claim territory, | 
its refusal to participate in what we might call the spoils of 
victory, and its settlement of this debt must be set down as 
among the most generous deeds on the part of a nation in the 
whole history of the world. No longer should it be said that we 
are at any time or have at any time been undertaking to drive 
a harsh bargain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and which I ask may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say by way of explanation that the 
amendment proposes to strike out the provision in lines 10, 11, 
and 12, on page 3 of the bill, which gives Great Britain the privi-, 
lege for the first five years of paying only one-half of the inter- 
est. That privilege, if exercised, would result in increasing the 
principal of the debt some $395,000,000, a thing which I think 
was not contemplated in originally authorizing the commission 
to fund existing debts. The interest which had already accrued 
could be put into the principal, but Congress certainly never in- 
tended to extend and increase the amount of the debt. 

The President of the United States in his address to us stated 
that the principal of the debt after the cash payment would be 
$4,600,000,000, but if the clause to which my amendment relates 
remains in the pending bill and Great Britain exercises her 
privilege, the principal of the indebtedness, instead of being 
$4,600,000,000, would be $4,995,100,000. To that proposition I 
am opposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mistaken 
in that statement. 

For the information of the Senate and at the request of a 
number of Senators, I want to make a statement with reference 
to a statement made by me a few moments ago. If the bonds 
run the full 62 years as provided, and we take into considera- 
tion the amount of interest which was paid by Great Britain 
beginning with the first year on advances made to her, the first 
one would carry 3 per cent and the latter 8} per cent. When 
our first Victory nontaxable bonds were issued they bore 3% 
per cent, and following that they were issued at 5 per cent. 
So that, in order to ascertain the average rate of interest 
during the whole period, it would be necessary to take the 
first year average of 3.75 per cent, the second year at 5 per 
cent, the three and one-half years up to and including Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, at 41 per cent, then 10 years at 8 per cent, and 
52 years at 8} per cent, making the average rate of interest, 
if this obligation is carried out to the end, 3.48 per cent ptus. 

Mr. President, while the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] was speaking the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] asked me this question: 

and the Senator to say that ff the bond ich th 
. United States is to 2 from Great Britain should 


ry 
pass into private han the income from them would not be subject 
to ei by the 8 of the United States? 


I replied as follows: 


Yes; I say the interest on the bonds would not be ‘subject to 
taxation un our existing „ and if we undertake to impose tax 
ation upon interest on foret; bonds, immediat England would 


el 
impose a tax upon the interest m our bonds — 4 by her subjects. | 
I had reference then to existing law which applies to the 
nonresident alien, and, of course, England would retaliate in 
such a case; but I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska | 
that the interest upon English bonds which an individual 
American citizen owns is taxable to the American citizen in 
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our country. I thought it was nothing more than right to-call 
ithe attention of the Senate to that fact, because my answer 
was rather ambiguous and not altogether to the point. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, while the Senator 
from Utah is on his feet, I wish to ask him two or three ques- 
tions with reference to the terms of the pending bill. First, 
has an agreement been arrived at and put in writing between 
the American representatives and the British representatives 
with reference to this loan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the British representatives, and, 
I think, the British Government believe that there is no con- 
tract nor can there be any contract under existing law until 
the Congress of the United States finally agrees upon it; but 
ithe terms of the proposition that were made to England and 
(accepted by her are included in the bill, with the exception of 
these words 
and settlements, similar, but not more favorable in terms, with other 
ee indebted to the ae States, as set forth in this sec- 
ition, are ‘hereby authorized to made, subject to the approval of the 
‘President. 

That provision, Mr. President, was never discussed and never 
submitted to England and is not a part of the proposition, I 
iwi ll say to the Senator. As I said last evening—I do not know 
whether or not the Senator from Missouri was then present— 
so far as I am personally concerned, I should be glad to have 
those words eliminated from the bill. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Romxsox] has offered an amendment to the bill 
proposing to strike out those words and to insert another pro- 
vision with which I am perfectly satisfied, and, so far as I am 
concerned, I am entirely willing to agree to the amendment 
proposed by him. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, if I understand the Senator— 
‘I think his statement is perfectly plain and, perhaps, it dees 
not need repetition—the only agreement, arrangement, or under- 
standing of any kind between our representatives and the repre- 
| tatives of Great Britain is found in the language of the 
ibill, which I now desire to read, so that it may appear in the 
‘Recorp, After reciting the amount of the principal of the debt, 
which I do not read, the bill provides: 

The prin 1 of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on a 


fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to make 


ese payments in three-year periods. The amount of the first year's 

stallment will be „000, and these annual ‘installments will 

crease with due regularity during the life of the bonds until in the 

/gixty-second year the amount of the installment will be $175,000,000, 

tho aggregate installments being equal to the total principal of the 
t. 


The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
(amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 


days previous notice. 
Tatarest is to be able upon the unpaid balances at the following 


rates on December 16 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of 8 per 
gent per annum payable semiannually from December 15, 1922, to 
December 15, road, thereafter at the rate of 31 per cent per annum 


payable semiann until ment. 


Í or the first five years the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
be made in any United 


the original issue. 
„Any ae of interest or of principal ed 

1 6, 1917, such bonds to be 
t, is reby approved and author- 


States Government bonds issued since A 
E at par and accrued dnteres 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the end of the agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Again, Mr. President, there is not 
‘a word said with reference to whether these bonds shall be 
fully negotiable in their terms, is there? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is not a word said in relation to 
negotiability. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not a word is said as to who shall 
be the payee of the bonds, whether they shall be made payable 
to bearer or payable to the United States of America? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the form of the 
pees has not been agreed upon, but the bonds, of course, will 
include all of the agreements that are provided for in the 
‘pill and prepared by the officials of the Treasury Department, 
‘and the bonds will be paid in dollars of the United States in 
gold. 

Seu REED of Missouri, But that is not stated in the bill, 
Is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I will say to the Senator that there 

is no question but what the bonds will be of that character. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I am talking now of the agreement 


aueh the Senate is asked to ratify. First, there is no state- 
ment in the bill as to whether the bonds shall be fully ne- 
gotiable, so that they may pass from hand to hand by delivery; 
nd, there is no provision that they shall be paid, if I recol- 
right. I made a mistake once in this body by omitting 
clause of a bill, which the newspapers have never got through 
ing about; so I proceed with some temerity. There is no 
Clause in the bill that the bonds shall be paid in dollars of 


the present weight and fineness, as we generally find in a bond 
that a banker takes, is there? 

Mr, SMOOT. That will be in the bond, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missonrl. But there is nothing in the bill 
about it. There is nothing in the bill as to the payee, whether 
the bonds shall run to the United States or run to bearer. 
There is no understanding about that. But if the bonds con- 
form to the bill, in so far as the bill is specific, the bonds 
would necessarily have written on their face the condition 
that the British Government might make payments, which 
would otherwise be annual, in three-year periods instead of 
in annual periods, and the bonds, if they carry out the terms 
of the bill so far as the bill is specific, would contain a pro- 
vision that Great Britain could pay the holder of those bonds 
not in money of the present weight and fineness, but with any 
bond that the United States has issued or may issue subsequent 
to 1917 during the whole period of the 62 years. That would 
be true, would it not, I will ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that if the United States were 
to undertake to sell these bonds to private parties, every 
private party would take them with notice that he might get 
his interest once a vear or he might get it once in three years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That provision only applies to the first five 
years of the life of the bonds. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, let us see about that. I 
quote: 

The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 


a fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to 
make these payments in three-year periods. 


That applies to the principal. 


The amount of the first year's installment will be $23,000,000, and 
these annual installments will Increase with due regularity during 
the life of the bonds until, in the sixty-second year, the amount o 
the installment will be $175,000,000. 

Does that relate to the principal alone or to principal and 
interest? 

Mr. SMOOT. That relates to principal alone. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is not so stated in the language 
of the agreement, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is provided further along 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds te be issued therefor similar to those 
of the original issue. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. That is an additional right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; but the provision to which the Sen- 
ator from Missouri has referred relates to the principal only. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the Senator's inference. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says so; it dees not say anything else. It 


| says: 


The pais “2 of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on 
a fixed schedule, 


Then as to interest it is provided: 


Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the following . 
rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of à per 
cent per annum 3 semiannually from December 15, 1922, to 
December 15, 1932, thereafter at the rate of 3% per cent per annum, 
payable semiann until 1 payment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am perfectly aware of that clause. 
That clause appears later in the bill. Referring, however, to 
the language which appears on page 2 of the bill, which read: : 


1 in- 
in 
sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be $175,000,000. ° 


I am unable to deduce from that with any certainty that it 
applies alone to the principal, although it clearly could be so 
construed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, as a part of the agreement sub- 
mitted to England, the annual payments are fixed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I am trying to get at. 
Did the commission submit to England something that fixed 
the annual payments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly, and they were included. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, -Where is that paper? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the Recorp. I put it in the Recoxp 
yesterday, and I will hand a copy of it to the Senator at this 
moment, if I have it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the very question I was 

a moment ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had one here. If the Senator will 
wait a minute, I will get a copy of the Recorp and show it 
te him, 


3622 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Is this the place in the RECORD 
| [exhibiting] ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That schedule was made up by 
Mr. Mellon since the British commission left, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT, It was not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It was so stated to me, but un- 
doubtedly my informant was in error. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; I will say to the Senator 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the Senator 
from Utah told me a day or two ago that it was. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ranspetr in the chair). 
The Senator from Tennessee will address the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I beg the Chair’s pardon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair accepts the apology. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I meant no disrespect to the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say that it is true 
that this one was made up after the British commission left 
for England; but it was based upon a cablegram from England 
to the British ambassador, and he in turn accepted this, and 
it was a part of the agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I made the statement to the 
Senator from Missouri which the Senator from Missouri has 
repeated, and I made it upon the basis of a statement that the 
Senator from Utah had made to me. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The whole trouble arises from the 
fact that when I asked the Senator from Utah if anything had 
been put in writing he said—of course not intending to mislead 
me at all—that the whole proposition was contained in the bill. 
If a schedule of payments has been made up and it has been 
eabled to Great Britain, and Great Britain has cabled back 
accepting it, that would constitute a written record; and that 
is exactly what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, that is the record in detail of 
what is found in the bill, beginning on line 13, page 2: 

The amount of the first year's installment will be $23,000,000, and 
these annual installments will increase with due regularity during the 
life of the bonds until, in the sixty-second year, the amount of the in- 
stallment will be $175,000,000, the aggregate installments being equal 
to the total principal of the debt. 

There is one provision modifying that, as was explained yes- 
terday, which says that— 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those of 
the original issue. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 
Then the Senator of course concedes that that table 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair did not understand 
the Senator from Nebraska to ask recognition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognized the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I thank the Chair. The statement, then, 
at the bottom of this table, that the principal of bonded indebted- 
ness shall be $4,600,000,000, is erroneous? 

Mr. SMOOT. What statement? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The tabulated statement put into the 
Recorp by the chairman of the committee, and presented by the 
President also, to the effect that the principal should be $4,600,- 
000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. The Senator has not read it 
all. It says: 

Total principal of indebtedness as of December 15, 1922, for which 
British Government bonds are to be issued to the United States Govern- 
ment at par, $4,600,000,000— 

And that is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the bill gives to Great Britain the 
privilege of adding $395,000,000 to that principal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the bill gives to Great Britain, if she de- 
sires it, the privilege of paying one-half of the interest for the 
first five years in additional bonds’of a similar nature as the 
original bonds; and it is true that whatever one-half of the 
interest amounts to during the first five years would be an addi- 
tional loan to England not from money advanced by our Gov- 
ernment but taken out of the interest that she would have paid 
to our Government, 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; so the Senator admits that the prin- 
cipal debt would be increased $395,000,000 if Great Britain 
should exercise that option. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not figured out the exact amount. It 
will be whateyer half of the interest for the first five years 
may be. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can say to the Senator that it is $395,- 
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$895,100,000 must be added to the $4,600,000,000 if we are to 
compute correctly the principal of the debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. If England takes advantage of the privilege 
that is given her under this provision, the debt will be in- 
creased by whatever one-half of that interest may be. There 
is no question about it. I think the reason for that was ex- 
plained in detail, and I think it was a very wise provision under 
the conditions existing in the world to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When the Senator from Missouri has 
finished, I should like to find out a little more definitely how 
that was brought about. As the Senator stated yesterday, it 
certainly was not in the original contract with Great Britain, 
but was an afterthought, brought in by the British ambassador, 
and conceded by the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated to the Senator yesterday all that there 
was to it, and I am perfectly willing to state it to the Senator 
again whenever he wishes me to. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator has referred to the 
schedule prepared by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and ac- 
cepted by cable from Great Britain, which specifies the amount 
of money which is to be paid each year. Those different pay- 
ments are based upon the principal debt as it existed in De- 
cember, 1922. Suppose, however, that Great Britain takes ad- 
vantage of the deferment of one-half of the interest, and adds 
that to the principal, giving new bonds therefor, will not that 
necessarily increase proportionately each of these annual pay- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will, just as stated here; but the principal 
of the deferred interest will fall due within the 62-year period. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not the point I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will increase the amount of the indebtedness 
to America after December 15, 1922. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And it throws this entire sched- 
ule of annual payments out of gear—that is to say, it will 
increase each of our annual payments of principal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; it means that the payment 
will be made one-half in cash and one-half in bonds. In 
other words, the annual payments will be made just the same; 
the amounts will be paid just the same; but for the first five 
years, if England wants to take advantage of the privilege 
granted her, she can give us one half in cash and the other 
half in bonds similar to the bonds that she has already given us, 
and that is the payment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I quite understand that; but the 
Senator has not caught my question. It is provided here in 
this schedule, for instance, that, we will say, the seventh year 
there shall be paid in principal $27,000,000. That $27,000,000 
is a certain proportion of the debt as it existed in 1922; but 
in the meantime one-half of the interest has accumulated and 
has been converted into bonds. Therefore, that payment of 
$27,000,000 will have to be increased, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, Mr. President, and in the same pro- 
portion as the debt is increased; but this says upon the basis 
of the debt of $4,600,000,000 as of December 15, 1922. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand that. The only 
thing I want to know is if it is not true that, should England 
take advantage of this proposition and defer the payment of 
her interest for five years as to one-half of the interest, and 
thereby increase the principal, this will necessarily increase 
all of the payments which are to be made from year to year 
during the 62-year period? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on the bonds as they were issued, but 
upon the extra bonds that will be issued, and the total of the 
two bonds will be more than is stated here, necessarily so, 
because they must all be paid within the 62-year period. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says “not upon the 
bonds that are to be issued,” but there is nothing said as to 
those bonds. They will become a part of the principal debt, 
I mean, there is no such condition as the Senator puts into his 
statement contained in this document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it says here— 


For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and: 


added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor similar to those o: 
the original issue. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. Then they become a part 
of the principal; and the amount of money which Great Britain 
must pay us each year will not be the amount stated in this 
schedule, but will be a larger amount, dependent upon the 
amount of bonds she issues for the deferred interest. So that 
the United States can not follow this schedule, and nobody buy- 
ing these bonds to-morrow can follow it 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be a different series of bonds, and 


the payments on these bonds will be made just exactly as stated, 


here. The bonds which may be issued for the interest will be 


100,000, as I demonstrated here yesterday. Therefore that | another series of bonds, and if the Government ever did dispose 
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of them— which, I will say, I do not think the Government ever 
‘should do—the purehaser would know what the bond provided. 
The bond would be in payment of the interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have the Senator’s view on that. 
We are going to take a bond from Great Britain. We are going 
to write into the face of that bond, first, that for the first five 
¡years only half of the interest need be paid and that Great 
Britain can give us bonds in lieu of the other half. Of course, 
| the Senator will agree with me that that bond is absolutely non- 
‘negotiable, in the practical sense, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then we are golng to write into this 
| bond the further condition that it can be paid in the bonds of 

the United States of any issue which may be put forth subse- 
quent to 1917, and we are going to put that on the face of the 
‘bend. Then we are going to put into the bonds the provision 
that Great Britain can take up any of this indebtedness in any 
of the ways we have indicated at any time during the period of 
12 pease; so that she can mature these bonds overnight if she 
sees fit. 

Does the Senator imagine the United States Government 
could negotiate those bonds and get the money out of them 
unless they were enormously discounted, because of these un- 
‘usual and unprecedented conditions which are to be written 
in their face? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in my opinion 
the bonds would not be sold unless the Government of the 
United States guaranteed the bonds, naturally so, if the Gov- 
ernment of the United States sold them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why should we guarantee them? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are our bonds, and if we are going to 
sell them, I think more than likely there would be at least a 
moral obligation of redemption if anything should ever happen 
to impair their value; but nothing will ever happen, in my 
opinion, that will prevent England from paying the bonds under 
the terms proposed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does anybody know of any banks 
which have written their guaranty across the back of any 
_ordinary, negotiable Government bonds of Great Britain, or 
Germany, or France? Does anybody know of any banker who 
has ever taken a bond of the kind proposed here, or any inter- 
national financier who has done so, or anybody else who has 
‘ever taken a bond of this kind in the history of the world? 
I know of no such instance. 

Mr. President, I am not prepared at this moment to discuss 
this matter as I would like to, but I want to challenge the atten- 
tion of the Senate, so far as it is present here, to the fact 
that this ties the United States to the fortunes of the British 
Empire for nearly two-thirds of a century of time. 

Mr. SMOOT., No more than it would be tied if we simply 
had the “I O U” of the British Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not nearly as much. They owe us that obliga- 

[uon now, and we are tied to them now, if we ever would be 
| tied. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I can not agree with the Senator. 
Great Britain owes us to-day a certain sum of money, every 
cent of it is due, and we have Great Britain’s solemn obliga- 
tion to pay that money. We are told that it amounted to 
84.604, 128,085.75 on the 31st day of December, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not taken the credits off. It 
Is $4,600,000,000, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; it says “to be paid in cash,” 
but it has not been paid yet. I am talking about what she 
lowes us. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has stated that this ties us to 
the British Government for two-thirds of a century. I think 
in a sense that is true, but unless we assume that Great 
Britain is prepared to pay the debt at this time, any form of 
a settlement would necessarily involve that, would it not? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Not for 62 years; and, as I shall try 
to show, this settlement could be made and ought to be made 
4 5 that the United States could entirely relieve herself from 

t. 
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There has been much loose talk in newspapers, and some of it 
by British negotiators, if the newspapers themselves are to be 
eredited, to the effect that the United States is driving a very 
hard bargain; that we are a sort of an international Shylock ; 
and that Great Britain is paying us her debt. There is an old, 
Btale joke which has been laughed at, I suppose, through the 
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centuries—it may have been perpetrated in the Garden of 
Hden—of the fellow who owed another man money and exe- 
cuted his promissory note, and then sat back with an air of 
great satisfaction on his face and exclaimed, “Thank God, 
that is paid.” What we are doing to-day is permitting Great 
Britain to exchange one kind of a promissory note for another 
kind that we now hold and to greatly reduce the interest rate; 
to extend a demand obligation into a debt that will not be 
fully satisfied until two-thirds of a century shall have rolled 
away. 

If the distinguished British statesman and financier who 
came here could have looked forward to the way this proposi- 
tion is being received, I would not have wondered if he had 
referred to the fact that the Senate of the United States was 
largely composed of men from the suburban districts, who did 
not know very much—at least about finance. 

When I read his statement I could not help remembering 
another scene, when, shortly after the United States had con- 
cluded to enter the war, a body of distinguished British states- 
men stood on the floor of this Chamber, headed by, or at least 
embracing, a great British general, a man of magnificent phy- 
sique and of splendid and heroic record, who impressed me at 
the time as the finest type of the soldier I had ever seen, 
flanked on either side by distinguished British diplomats and 
statesmen, asking us, if we were coming, to come quickly, and 
asking us to send our boys over there to help stop the retreat 
toward Paris. I did not expect from an official of that Govern- 
ment which then appealed to the farmer, granger, or suburban 
element of this Senate for aid a sneer at us when we asked her 
for a settlement. 

I want to exonerate the British people from any responsi- 
bility for that kind of a sentiment, for I hope it does not exist. 
Generally speaking, Great Britain has selected at least gentle- 
men to represent her in international negotiations. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only fair, is it not, to state in that con- 
nection that the Chancellor of the Exehequer, Mr. Baldwin, 
made a public statement, which was printed at the request of 
the ambassador from Great Britain, in which his position was 
really stated, and he denied at least a part of the statement 
that was published in the English press. I think it is fair to 
him to call attention to that statement, issued in answer to 
charges which were made even here upon this floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know what the press carried 
originally, and I know I waited five days for a dental and did 
not see it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Longer than that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have heard a rumor since that 
that he said the statement was not exactly correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He said it was Informally given out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Or that it was informally given out. 
I do not say this to arouse any animosities. I want to get 
back to bedrock on this question, and when we get back to bed- 
rock we find that we made a contract with the American people, 
and under that contract, with reference to which the British 
Government was fully advised, we obtained the money and 
made the loan, and it is as morally binding upon Great Britain 
as it Is on us. We, the Government of the United States, did 
not have this money. We were ourselves confronted with the 
enormous expenditures of a war upon which we were about to 
enter, or had in fact entered, and it was necessary to get money, 
not from the Federal Government but from the people of the 
United States. So we passed a law authorizing the sale of 
bonds to the American people, and authorizing the use of 
$10,000,000,000 of those bonds as loans to foreign countries, 
and that was all done at one time, before a bond had been sold. 
In that act we provided: 

That for the purpose of more effectually providing for the national 
security and ense and prosecuting the war by establishing eredits 
in tbe United States for fore! governments, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, is hereby authorized, 
on behalf of the United States, to purchase at par, from such forei 

ernments then engaged in war with the enemies of the United 

tates, their obligations hereafter issued, bearing the same rate o 
interest and containing in their essentials the same terms and condi- 
tions as those of the United States issued under authority of this act, 
to enter into such arrangements as may be necessary or desirable for 
establishing such credits and for purchasing such obligations of for- 
eign 1 and for the s uent ment thereof before 
ma ty, but such arrangements shall provide that if any of the 
bonds of the United States issued and used for the purchase of such 
pecan — iona shall thereafter be converted into other bonds of 
the United States bearing a higher rate of interest than 34 per cent 
per rovisions of section 5 of this act, then and in 
that event the ob! tions of such foreign governments held by the 
United States shall by such foreign foreraments converted in like 
manner and extent into ciate ons bearing the same rate of interest 


as the bonds of the Unit States issued i th 
e S: under tħe provisions of 
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And upon that we went to the American people for the money. 
We employed everybody from McAdoo to Mary Pickford, or 
from Mary Pickford to McAdoo—and I speak of them both 
with the utmost respect and kindliness—everybody from states- 
man to moving-picture actress, Hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers all over the country, on every husting, on every plat- 
form, from the steps of the Capitol, from the stages of the 
‘theaters, in country press and elsewhere, told the American 
people that the money we were going to get from them to loan 
to foreign countries would be loaned upon bonds that would 
mature when our bonds matured and would bear the rate of 
interest our bonds bore, so that whatever money we thus loaned 
would come back to us and not be a burden upon the taxpayers 
| of the United States. 

Moreover, we told them that if we ever had to pay a greater 
rate of interest than the amount that was being then paid the 
foreign governments by their bonds would be obligated to pay a 
like rate of interest. Thus one hand was to wash the other. 
Thus the taxpayer of the United States, whether the poor 
woman bending over the suds in her tub, whether the banker 
behind his counter, was given to understand that so far as the 
foreign loan was concerned we never would have to tax the peo- 
ple of the United States to pay it. That was the contract with 
the people of the United States, and any attempt to repudiate it 
would be as disgraceful a proceeding as ever was engaged in by 
any government of earth. 

Now, let us see what happened. We went to the people 
and said, “Subscribe for bonds, buy, buy, buy, until you are 
bled pale, to get the money to carry on the war, and $10,000,- 
000,000 of it is to be loaned to foreign countries to aid them.” 

The foreign countries stood here by their representatives 
declaring that they could go no further—that they must have 
the money, and with it they must procure supplies. Now, in what 
a spirit of thankfulness they accepted it at that time! They 
gave us a general obligation in writing which recited the 
terms and conditions of the act which I have just read to the 
Senate, and which they solemnly agreed upon their national 
faith and honor they would observe. Then, as they drew 
money from time to time they issued their obligations, their 
promise to pay, for the ‘several amounts of money they re- 
ceived. Their solemn obligations are deposited in our Treas- 
ury, and they are as binding to-day as on the day they were 
executed. What is proposed to be done is not to pay those 
obligations, but to exchange those obligations for a different 
obligation. 

Repudiation? If a country were willing to repudiate, it 
could just as well repudiate a promise to pay that was en- 
graved on a piece of paper printed in green or red ink as it 
could a promise to pay that was written out upon a piece of 


legal cap and solemnly signed and filed in the Treasury of the. 


United States. If there is to be repudiation, let us have it 
now. But if we are to approach the question as we ought to 
approach it, on the principle that here is a great creditor de- 
siring to be fair with a debtor and a debtor who is impelled 
by a sense of honor and duty and by honest desire on his part 
to meet his obligations—if we are to approach it in that way, 
which is the proper way—let us weigh the question upon its 
merits, 

First let me brush aside, If I may, some of the arguments 
we have heard here. It has been advanced that Great Britain 
does not really owe this money, because instead of getting 
cash to carry over to Great Britain she simply received credits 
here and bought goods with them. Let us examine that argu- 
ment. That was one of the conditions under which she got 
the loan and, therefore, it is binding upon her and as an 
honorable nation she would not, if I may use a slang expres- 
sion, do any “ welching” on that proposition. But let us see 
if she was harmed in any way. The distinguished Senator who 
reported the bill, and for whom I have the highest regard and 
as much affection as one man has a right to have for another 
man, answered his own argument when he said that at the 
same time that Great Britain was expending, in the purchase 
of supplies here, the $4,000,000,000 of money which she had from 
our Treasury, she was expending in the purchase of supplies 
here $3,000,000,000 of other money. What do the two state- 
ments mean, then, except that this was the place she had to 
come to get her supplies anyway, and that she suffered not 
one whit when she was requested to expend with us the money 
she had from us, because she already was driven to this mar- 
ket and had to expend with us $3,000,000,000 of money which 
she secured elsewhere? She came here because she wanted our 
goods. This was the cheapest market. She would not have 
bought a pound or shilling’s worth here if it had not been the 
cheapest market, 
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So, the sentimentality sought to be injected here is scarcely 


worthy the consideration of anybody. But if it were to be 
considered, how would we adjust it equitably? Here was a 
citizen working at his trade who denied himself to buy a 
bond. Here were millions of people ali over the United States, 
the girl behind the counter working for a meager salary, the 
farmer in his field, the mechanic at his forge or bench or in 
the mill, the soldier in the trenches, all purchasers of the bonds. 

They loaned the money. Without their sacrifices and their 
contributions the loan to England would have been impossible, 
What profit to them that some war contractor made profits out 
of their money which Great Britain borrowed from their Gov- 
ernment? What right have we to-say to our people who took 
the money out of their earnings in the first instance, Our Gov- 
ernment should accept less than real payment because Con- 
tractor A and Contractor B and Trust Magnate C got a very. 
large price for what they furnished ”? 

There is only one way to consider the question, and that is as 
a practical financial problem wherein we have a responsible 
debtor, an honorable debtor, to deal with, but a debtor who 
will do just what Great Britain has done at every stage of her 
history—make as good a bargain as possible. And for that I 
do not criticize Great Britain or the British people. 

Approaching the question in that light, remembering that we 
have demand obligations now and that we have been extremely 
lenient in the matter of insistence upon payment, that our ex- 
ecutive officers, without authority of law, have seen fit to com- 
mit our Nation, as far as an unauthorized agent can commit 
anybody, to the policy of deferring payment of interest, substan- 
tially all of it up to the present time, let us consider the kind 
of contract we ought to make. 

In the first place, I insist, Senators, that the highest duty we 
have to our country is to remove a condition which unites the 
interests of the United States and the interests of Great Britain 
in such a way that injury to the credit of Great Britain would 
injure the credit of the United States, and to do that just as 
quickly as possible. If the Government of the United States 
holds in its Treasury ten or twelve billion dollars of British 
bonds, then every difficulty in which the British Nation may 
be involved, whether it be economic, springing alone out of 
business conditions, or whether it should arise from some great 
world conflict, would affect the credit of the United States 
tremendously. 

If the British Empire should begin the process that some 
people predict, and which I mention only by way of illustra- 
tion, of disintegration 40 or 50 years from now, if there should 
be a tremendous conflict in that empire and her resources 
should be taxed, the cry would be made in America that our 
interest was affected to the amount of the loan then existing; 
and if it were $5,000,000,000 or any other sum the insistence 
would be that our Government should throw the weight of its 
influence with the British Government in order to maintain the 
stability of that Government and thereby insure the payment 
of its debt. Pass this bill in its present form and we tle Great 
Britain and the United States together, in this one important 
respect, at least, for two-thirds of a century of time; our 
Government, as a Government, becomes interested in the main- 
tenance of the British Government and in the maintenance of 
the credit of the British Government. 

Senators ask me how that is to be avoided. My good friend 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] asked me if, in effect, 
we were not already there. We are already there. One thing I 
wish to see come out of this settlement more than anything 
else is to free ourselves from that condition. It can not be 
done under this agreement because of the stipulations which 
are to be written in the face of these bonds, as I elicited in 
the colloquy with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. A bond 
can not be put upon the general market and sold at anything like 
its face value unless that bond has a fixed time to run, unless 
the period of maturity is within a reasonable time limit, and 
unless the payment of the interest is stipulated to be at fixed 
periods and at a fixed rate. Neither can such a bond be prop- 
erly negotiated if it is made payable to a Government, as the 
Senator from Utah says the British bonds will be, and therefore 
they could only be negotiated by act of law and possibly by 
the assumption of responsibility on the part of the United 
States. 

What we ought to have here, regardless of the rate of 
interest now, is the bond of Great Britain maturing within a 
reasonable period of time and payable to bearer, so that it 
may be negotiated. Then what our Government, as a prudent 
Government, ought to do would be to hold those bonds until 
the money market would afford an opportunity of sale at face 
and interest, then dispose of those bonds as rapidly as possible, 
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and use the proceeds to redeem the bonds which we issued in 
order to obtain the money to loan to foreign countries. Sup- 
pose that were done. It is easy to conceive that within 10 or 
15 years’ time we might dispose of all those bonds; our 
obligations to the American people could be reduced by some 
$5,000,000,000 ; the collection of interest would cease as to that 
amount; and we would no longer be tied to Great Britain by 
such a condition as is here created. If Great Britain ever 
felt disposed to demand further time, we should be relieved of 
that importunity being laid at our door, and she would fund 
her bonds in the usual way, by going into the markets of the 
world and selling them, All this is aside from the question of 
interest. 

I insist that it is a menacing thing—and I insist that it is 
a menacing thing with all kindliness of feeling toward the 
British Goverment—for the United States Government to con- 
tinue for a long period of years to be the direct creditor of 
the British Government or of any other government. We 
have no right to be in the business of loaning money to other 
governments or to private parties. It is not a proper function 
of government. It was admissible because of the hard exi- 
gencies of the World War, but with the war over, we should 
set our house in order and get back to that complete inde- 
pendence of our Government of another which existed prior 
to the war. 

More than that, I most solemnly appeal to Senators to have 
some regard for the possible conditions of the future. I do not 
stand here as an alarmist or as one desiring to stir up any 
feeling against another great country, but we know that in the 
exigencies of national life the unexpected is the thing that 
frequently happens. Who, except a very few wise men, would 
have said five years before 1914 that there would have come 
this great world conflict? What man would have dared to say 
that America would be drawn into it? Who, then, would have 
prophesied that we would be struggling with a national debt of 
the present huge proportions? And who, now surveying the 
troubled surface of the world, can give bond as to what may 
happen in the future? 

Mr. President, we talk about preparedness for the evil day. 
Let me tell you something that is better than cannon, better 
than navies, more powerful than marching armies; it is credit. 
A great, wealthy nation free of debt, owing nothing, situated as 
we are, can fight a great war better because of that condition 
than she can with a great navy or a great army and an enormous 
debt. I want to see the United States free of the last dollar of 
debt; and I want, therefore, to see these foreign debts put in 
such shape that they can be negotiated and absorbed by the 
financial markets of the world, the money put into our Treasury, 
and our obligations taken up and canceled. 

Mr. President, I asked a moment ago, Who can look into the 
future? The suggestion of war between the United States and 
Great Britain may shock our thoughts to-day. So war between 
the United States and Germany would equally have shocked 
our judgment if it had been prognosticated in 1910 or 1911 or 
1912. We desire the good will of Great Britain. We desired 
the good will of Germany. We desire the good will of all the 

‘nations of the earth; but, sir, the man is not fit to call himself 
+a legislator who does not try to protect against all contingen- 
cies. Suppose that we should have a great difficulty with Great 
Britain at some time; suppose we were at war with Great 
Britain, and we started in with the British Government owing 
the American Government ten or twelve billion dollars, or any 
other huge sum. Immediately that part of our resources would 
be cut off; immediately we would be as though we had lost 
that sum of money; it could not be employed, and our credit 
would be impaired, because the bonds that we gave to receive 
that money would still be outstanding. On the other hand, if 
we cut this financial cord that binds us, we can get these bonds 
in such condition that they can be gradually sold on the mar- 
kets of the world. Then in the case I have supposed—a case 
which I hope will never arise, but which may arise—we will 
find ourselves with our own debt canceled, to the amount at 
least of these bonds, and a conflict with Great Britain would 
not affect our credit, except as all conflicts affect the credit of 
a nation. 

What moral right have we to vary the terms of the original 
contract? The British Government ought to give us its bonds 
maturing as our bonds mature and bearing the same rate of 
interest. That is what they agreed to do. That is what they 
solemnly signed on paper they would do. Now it is proposed to 
relieve them of that obligation. 

Mr. President, those who propose this measure say: Why, 
this is all right. We can fund our debt at 3 per cent.“ How 
do they know we can fund our debt at 3 per cent? Can you 
fund it at 3 per cent to-day? You know you can not. The 


Washington Post of this morning gives the prices received for 
United States bonds, as follows: 
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Every other bond of the United States is below par. When, 


however, you come to Canadian bonds, they run 1008, 1014, 
1004; and only one bond, the Canadian 5’s, that mature in 
1952, the longest running of their bonds, is 998. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What is the interest rate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Five and five and a half per cent. 
That is a point I am going to dwell on in a minute. 

When you come to the British bonds, their 54 per cent bonds 
maturing in 1929 are 115%, and their 53 per cent bonds matur- 
ing in 1937 are 1033. The longer the bonds have to run, the 
smaller the premium, as shown here in these lists. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. REED of Missouri, I do. 

Mr. DIAL. I am asking the Senator for information: Would 
the objection that he raises to disposing of the bonds be ob- 
viated after five years? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; because the bonds will have 
written into them the proposition that they can be paid in 
United States bonds. 

Mr. DIAL. So that they are not strictly negotiable bonds? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. They will have written into 
them the proposition that Great Britain can mature them when- 
ever she sees fit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in that connection let me 
ask the Senator a question: This would result, would it not? 
Suppose we could, as claimed here by some, hereafter—say in 
10 years or 20 years—refund our present 4} per cent bonds at 
3 per cent. Great Britain would get the advantage of it under 
this agreement by simply buying our bonds and paying in them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we would get our money, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us see whether we would get our 
money or not. I think it is a very doubtful proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. “We would get our money,” says 
the Senator. The implication is that there is some doubt. about 
our getting our money. 

Mr. SMOOT. At as early a date as that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the doubt exists, it will exist just 
as much after Great Britain signs a bond to substitute for her 
present written obligation as it does now. Either she is honest 
and going to pay, or she is bankrupt and a defaulter. I do 
not think she is either bankrupt or a defaulter. I say, for the 
credit of the British nation and the British people, that they 
have the reputation of paying their debts. 

Great Britain is not bankrupt; but if she is there is no use 
in taking her notes, for we already have them, and no statute 
of limitations is going to run against them. They owe this 
money. They come in here and propose a 3 per cent loan for 
the next 10 years, with a right to defer the payment on a part 
of that, This is the time when they are paying 5 per cent and 
when we are paying 4} per cent; and during that period, when 
interest rates are bound to be high, these shrewd Englishmen 
have fixed the lowest rate on their bonds. That is when they 
are to get 3 per cent money, when nobody else can get it at 
8 per cent. Then, after that period, when money may possibly 
go as low as 34 per cent, they begin paying 34 per cent; but dur- 
ing that period of 10 years, almost as certainly as fate itself, 
we shall be obliged to pay 44 per cent for our money. So that 
England makes by that one transaction the interest on over 
$4,000,000,000 for a period of 10 years at the rate of 13 per cent, 
and then afterwards if money goes below 31 per cent she can 
buy up our bonds and pay this debt with them, or she can re- 
fund her own debt. Such a bargain I can understand a banker 
might make on one side of the table—and I do not speak dis- 
respectfully of bankers—or a pawnbroker, with a farmer on the 
other side; but I object to being on the farmer’s side of the 
counter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to suggest to the Senator this mis- 
take that I think he has fallen into: He said that the British 
commission had made this proposal to us. As I understand, it 
was the American commission’s proposal to the British, and the 
British accepted it, so they claim now. 4 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can understand that, and if I had 
time I would go into it. I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
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has been fixing this job—I will call it by the name of 3ob 
for months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that I do not want him to lay this on the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I am just as much responsible for this as the Secre- 
itary of the Treasury is, and I have been in no job, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, the Senator has not been re- 
sponsible for the job. If he is in a job he is the jobbee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the statement he 
has made is an unwarranted one as against the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. REE D of Missouri. I shall have something to say about 
the Secretary of the Treasury a little later on. I can not do it 
to-day, because I see I shall have to quit; I have an engagement 
to keep. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Treasury is only one out 
of five. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Secretary of the Treasury came 
before Congress and demanded the right to settle all these loans 
as he saw fit; and when we got him before the Finance Com- 
mittee, as I shall show from the record, and tried to get him to 
tell us what he proposed to do, we could get nothing out of him; 
and all the way through his attitude was that not of a man 
who expected to insist upon full and absolute payment of these 
debts, but of a man who proposed to compromise them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to allow whatever he has 
to say on this debt by way of criticism to apply to me just the 
same as it does te anyone else. I say to the Senator now that 
I think this settlement is fair and just to the United States and 
to Great Britain. 

I think it is the best settlement that could possibly be had. 
I do not speak now for Great Britain. I speak for the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I speak for the economic conditions 
of the world. Isay that if this settlement is finally consummated 
it will mean more to the world than any conference that could 
ever be held, and it will say to all the peoples of the world that 
the two great English-speaking nations want to be fair to one 
‘another and want to assist in upholding the commerce of the 
world and in bringing about normal conditions in the economic 
world. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I know the Senator from Utah 
thinks he is doing the right thing. I think the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been able to convince the President and a 
lot of other people on these financial problems, The trouble is 
when they deal with him they are dealing with a man who 
has thought in dollars and cents all his life, and he can go 
around any one of them like a cooper around a barrel and talk 
figures to them until I think he gets them befuddled and 
bemazed. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, of course, I deny 
that. I think I know just as much about figures and the con- 
ditions in the world as the Secretary of the Treasury does. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course the Senator thinks that, 
and on any other question than money I will pit the Senator 
against the Secretary of the Treasury. Certainly the Senator 
would not be befuddled if he were not in exactly his present 
frame of mind—absolutely certain that he is not befuddled. I 
am going to say something about that phase of the matter 
to-morrow if this debate lasts that long. I have taken all the 
time that I can take now, because I am bound by an engage- 
ment to aid a delegation of Missouri citizens in a hearing be- 
fore the Secretary of War. 

This may be the best settlement we can ever get. That may 
be true; but if it is the best settlement Great Britain will 
muke, then Great Britain has repudiated her solemn written 
obligation. 

If Great Britain is presently distressed for money, I am 
willing that reasonable extension shall take place, but I am 
not willing that we shall, by virtue of such a contract as this, 
\relieve her of her written obligation and pay the difference 
out of the money of the taxpayers of the United States. I am 
not willing that we shall accept and put in our Treasury bonds 
that are substantially nonnegotiable, so that the United States 
| Government shall be the creditor of the British Government, 
ies for 62 years we shall be tied to the fortunes of the British 

pire. 

The skids may be well greased to speed this scheme through 
the Senate. Every international banker who owns a British 
bond will be for it. Every paper that is influenced by them 
will support it. But you will not find those bankers who took 
the bonds of Great Britain refunding them on any such terms 
as this. You will not find any of the great financiers who are 
concerned so greatly in the eredits of the world reducing their 
obligations to any such dirty piece of paper as this will be. 


I say “dirty piece of paper in the sense that it is not a fully 
negotiable bond, because there have been written into its face 
so many conditions that it is an unmarketable bond. But they 
will all be anxious to have the United States postpone the day 
of payment for 62 years, or 62 centuries, for that matter. 

We paid our shot in the war. When we owed anything we 
had to pay in cash one hundred cents on the dollar. We paid 
France $234,000,000, and much of it paid as rent for the soil 
on which the feet of American soldiers stood when they held 
back the great tide of Germans as they rolled on toward Paris. 
We have paid England $394,001),000, and of this sum $00,000,000 
was the charge for hauling troops across the ocean to fill gaps 
in their lines and to enable Haig to rescue himself after he 
had cried out in the agony of his soul, “ Our backs are to the 
wall. Britons, stand and die!’ We paid because it was one 
of the obligations we had incurred; and they will pay as an 
honorable nation. 

It will be said that this is the only contract submitted to us. 
It is submitted to us without reference to the iaw of Congress, 
in defiance of the instructions of the Congress. We appointed 
agents, and we wrote the bounds and measures of their au- 
thority in the law. They proceeded outside that authority, and 
the British Government knew they were proceeding outside of 
it. There is, therefore, no obligation, express or implied, moral 
or otherwise, resting upon this body to approve this proposal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the commission, in my opinion, 
was not violating the law. They have made no contract other 
than subject to the action of Congress. If Congress does not 
approve this bill, nothing will come from it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what I said. I did not say 
the commission violated the law. I said they proceeded outside 
of their authority, and therefore they could not bind anybody. 
I did not say they had done anything wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator, then. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator did misunderstand me, 
and I want him to understand me correctly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I misunderstood 
him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interjection? 

Mr. REED ef Missouri. I have finished. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wanted to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that not only did the contract to 
which the Senator referred state the terms of our debt and the 
rate of interest to be paid, but the fact that this eountry 
itself, during the war, in incurring the indebtedness with Great 
Britain, was taxed by Great Britain at the rate of 5 per cent 
upon that debt, so that Great Britain herself charged this 
country 5 per cent interest on our indebtedness. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Harreld McNary Shortridge 
Bayard Harris Moses Smoot 
Brookhart Harrison Nelson 3 
Broussard eflin New Sutherland 
Calder Hitchcock Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Johnson No Townsend 
Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Couzens Kellogg Owen Wadsworth 
d Phipps Mass. 
Dial Lenroot Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Lodge = Reed, Mo. Watson 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Reed, Pa Weller 
aoe a ar ped 88 Willis 
Go: e ar ep 
Hale : McKinley Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
PROPOSED CHANGE OF PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL TERMS. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, yesterday, when we were consid- 
ering the joint resolution brought forward by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norrrs], I thought there would be a vote on 
Senator HAnnts's amendment to make the terms of President 
and Vice President six years and make them ineligible for re- 
election. This was not done. We left out the best provisions, 
We should have changed the terms of Representatives to four 
years. I think we should have also extended the terms of the 
President and Vice President to six years, and provided that 
they should be ineligible for reelection. I trust the House may 
give the matter careful consideration and endeavor to amend 
the resolution in those respects. 

It oceurs to me that if the President of the United States 
were elected for a term of six years it would tend very much 
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to stabilize the business of the Government and we would get 
better government. I feel that our country is drifting a good 
deal toward Bolshevism and unrest. I believe that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution along the line suggested would do more 
than anything else to make the Executive independent and to 
give us better government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have listened with a good 
deal of pleasure to the suggestion of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dra]. I agree that it would be well to have the 
presidential term six years, making him ineligible for reelec- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no use to apply such a provision 
to the present President, because he will be ineligible anyway. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree that the people will take care of that 
next year. 


Mr. President, I am opposed to electing Members of the 


House for four years. Jefferson had the correct idea about 
that. The House of Representatives ought to be kept very close 
to the people. A Member of the House ought to have to go 
every two years to renew his commission at the hands of the 
people whom he is supposed to serve. I served in the House 
for a number of years and we used to discuss that question 
among ourselves, Although it would have been more con- 
venient for me to have a four-year term instead of a two-year 
term, I believe that the adoption of the suggestion would be a 
dangerous change in our Government, because I think the 
Member of the House, who must go back every two years to 
consult his people, is as a result kept in very close touch with 
them. 

I have seen Members in this body in my day get very far 
removed from the people in four years’ time. It is all right to 
have a Senator elected for six years, but let us keep the Mem- 
bers of the House going back every two years for reelection of 
the membership of the House. If we should make the terms of 
Members of the House four years and of Senators six years, we 
would be getting the Government a little too far removed from 
the people. 

WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain con- 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, I wish to 
state in a very few words why I intend to vote for the pending 
bill. It seems to me, sirs, that it is the best settlement we 
can get of a very troublesome question, one which, I think, 
will help materially to steady the affairs of a sorely harassed 
and troubled world. I shall not attempt to discuss the details 
of the measure. That has been done already by others much 
more familiar with it than myself, and I believe these details 
are fully understood by the Senate. 

In my judgment, Mr, President, we should consider a number 
of things in voting on the measure. One of the most impor- 
tant is the circumstances, or conditions, under which the loan 
was made. We were then engaged in a terrific struggle with the 
forces of Germany and her allies. The greatest war the world 
has ever known was in progress, and America was intensely 
interested in the outcome. Our allies needed financial aid— 
needed it badly—and we extended that aid, with the proviso 
in this instance, if I remember correctly, that the money loaned 
to Great Britain should be expended in the United States in 
purchasing war supplies. The money was so expended. The 
prices charged in many instances for these supplies were very 
high, and, of course, we got a big return from the excess- 
profits taxes paid by the people who furnished them, 

While Great Britain was decidedly more interested in the 
outcome of the war than was the United States, I take it that 
we were vitally interested also. Suppose the loan had not been 
made. Suppose we had not gone into the struggle as an ally 
of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium. Suppose our 
united forces had not succeeded in repelling the German as- 
saults, Does anyone doubt the ultimate outcome of the war? 
Does anyone doubt that Germany would have won it but for our 
intervention? Does anyone doubt that we, alone and unaided, 
would have been obliged to contend with Germany after she 
had destroyed her foes? 

Our contribution to the war was the financial and military 
aid extended to our allies in defeating Germany and maintain- 
ing free institutions. While maintaining freedom abroad, how- 
ever, in conjunction with our allies, we were maintaining free 


institutions at home, It was a cooperative effort of the most 
important character, and, sirs, we should not overlook that fact 
when we come now to the collection from our allies of the 
money loaned them under such circumstances. They were fight- 


ing our battles as well as their own. It makes me feel a great 
deal more kindly than I would if this were a clean-cut, cold- 
blooded business proposition of money loaned. It is not such a 
proposition at all. It was a patriotic thing for us to lend the 
money. It was in the interest of America, as well as in the 
interest of our allies, to lend that money. 

Now, sirs, it seems to me that a pretty good arrangement has 
been made. I had the honor on the 11th of last November, 
Armistice Day, to deliver an address under the auspices of the 
American Legion at the city of Homer, in my State. At that 
time I suggested a settlement which would not have been as 
favorable as the one here proposed. I said it would be entirely 
satisfactory to me, as one Member of the United States Senate, 
if Great Britain should pay us a sum equivalent to 4 per cent 
per annum on the full amount for a period of 50 years. This 
would have meant payments of about $184,000,000 a year for 
50 years, or a total of $9,200,000,000. If Senators will look into 
the pending settlement, they will find that it is nearly equivalent 
to 4 per cent per annum for a period of 62 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; it is. It is about 4 per cent per 
annum for 62 years, if I know how to compute interest, I will 
say to the Senator, and I think I do: That statement has been 
made repeatedly, and I have not heard anyone question it. 
The Senator can make his own calculation, however, and cor- 
rect me if I am wrong. 

There is no objection particularly to the proposed arrange- 
ment, so far as I have heard stated, except to the rate of in- 
terest. It is urged that we are giving the British a much 
better rate of interest than our own people are receiving. 
Senators, we ought not to insist upon a pound of flesh in this 
matter. We ought to consider the very distressed condition in 
which the whole world is to-day, including Great Britain. If 
we get back every dollar of the principal, and interest from 
the present time at the rate of 8 per cent per annum for 10 
years and 34 per cent per annum thereafter, it should be en- 
tirely satisfactory to us. 

Some Senators say, Our own people are paying 4} per cent, 
and it is wrong to give these foreigners a lower rate of inter- 
est than our own people.” Senators, let me remind you that 
we have no means of enforcing this obligation against Great 
Britain if she should see fit to repudiate it. No one would 
contemplate going to war to enforce the collection of this debt. 
Great Britain honestly owes us the money. It would be national 
dishonor of the highest character for her to refuse to pay it, 
and she never will refuse. But we have no practical means 
of enforcing it. It is entirely different from an ordinary obli- 
gation in our own country, where we have the means of en- 
forcing its collection. That fact deserves the closest thought. 

Another consideration was eloquently brought out by the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], and I be- 
lieve it has great force. He reminded us that in 1927 we can 
retire, if we wish, something over $3,268,000,000 of the second 
Liberty loan bonds; that in 1928 we can retire, if we wish, 
something over $3,489,000,000 of the third Liberty loan bonds. 
He predicted that within 10 years we will refund a large part 
of our present bonded indebtedness on a basis of 3 per cent 
per annum instead of 4} per cent. I see no reason why the 
prediction should not come true, 

In my judgment, there never was a greater period of pros- 
perity in America than the near future holds for us. We are 
on the verge of the greatest prosperity we have ever enjoyed, 
and I am convinced that we can refund our bonded indebted- 
ness on the basis of 3 per cent interest, and then, instead of 
the British paying a smaller rate of interest than our own peo- 
ple pay, they will be paying a greater rate of interest, for after 
the lapse of 10 years the British rate of interest due would 
be 83 per cent. I predict unhesitatihgly that this Government 
can get money in the near future at 8 per cent. So it seems to 
me, Mr. President, there is nothing in that argument. 

Now, what would happen if we do not approve of the settle- 
ment? It has been made deliberately, after the greatest study 
and the most painstaking consideration, by representatives of 
Great Britain and the United States, the two great Bnglish- 
speaking nations, the most powerful nations in the world, be- 
tween whom a debt was incurred in their joint enterprise when 
they were allies of the closest kind. Suppose we refuse to ratify 
this settlement which our former allies have told us is the very 
best they can do, what effect would it have on mankind? What 
would the people of Belgium, of France, of Italy, and of all 
Europe say? Would it not be most discouraging to them? It 
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seems to me, sirs, that it would discourage them terribly; that, 
‘in the slang of the day, it would give a “very black eye” to in- 
ternational affairs. 

The world is groping, and has been groping for nearly four 
and a half years since the Great War closed. It is time, Mr. 
President and Senators, for the United States and Great Britain 
to come to some kind of adjustment, to get back to normal, to 
put the war behind us. This agreement with England, under 
‘which we shall receive so much per annum in definite payments 
for 62 years, the payments so adjusted that she can meet them 
without destroying herself, seems to me will set the pace for the 
balance of the world. When we make this settlement with 
England, in my judgment, France will feel that she must go and 
do likewise, or relatively so, and Belgium and Italy will prob- 
ably reach the same conclusion. It will be a starter; it will be 
a beginning; and I am convineed that the effect upon the world 
will be magnificent. 

Mr. President and Senators, I represent in part an agricul- 
tural State Which is devoted largely to the production of cotton. 
I do not claim to be a prophet, but, in my humble opinion, when 
this bill shall have been passed and the matter involved shall 
have been definitely settled, it is going to have such a stabilizing 
effect upon business between the United States and Great 
Britain that within 48 hours from the passage of the bill the 

rice of cotton will go up materially. The English consume an 

1ense quantity of the cotton of the United States. On the 
other ‘hand, if this session of Congress should adjourn without 
passing the bill—if we adjourn on the 4th of March and the 
idea spreads abroad throughout the world that the United 
States has refused to make this fair and just settlement; that 
ave are quibbling over the question of interest; that Congress 
will not meet again until next December, nine months from 
now—I fear the effect will be bad; I fear the troubled waters 
will become more troubled and not be quieted. We need some- 
thing to quiet the world, and not to excite it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr, RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator has stated that we are 
merely quibbling over interest. I think he has forgotten some 
of ithe other «objections which have been raised here to the bill. 

In the first place, Great Britain is to pay in bonds that are 
not negotiable and which can not possibly be disposed of or 
assigned by ‘the terms which she injects into the bonds. 

In the second place, Great Britain asks us to give her the 
right to increase the principal of the debt by $395,000,000. 
That is an important thing. Certainly Congress never intended 
that the principal, which the President mentioned as being 
$4,600,000,000, should be increased to $4,995,000,000, and yet 
that is contemplated in this proposed legislation. It was not 
originally contemplated, and was not originally in the contract 
which was made between the representatives of Great Britain 
and of the United States, but it has been injected into the bill. 
Those are additional questions to be considered. 

Mr. RANSDBLL. So far as the nonnegotiability of the 
bonds is concerned, that does not trouble me at all, because if 
England can not pay her debts I do not know what nation ean. 
We have got to depend upon the reliability of England. She 
has never defaulted, so far as I know, for many centuries in 
paring her obligations. I can not, therefore, sée that there 

anything in the world in that objection. It is not a valid one. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDRLL. Now, let me answer the question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator does that, will he 
yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very well. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator recall the fact that 
we now hold the obligation of Great Britain to give us nego- 
tiable bonds? 

Mr. RANSDBLL, Can the Senator tell me how we can en- 
ve pens obligatien unless we shall go to war in order to 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not talking about that. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I am talking about something practical. 
The Senator from Nebraska wants the ideal, while I want the 
ee, I desire to get the best thing I can. I am willing 

accept tlie practical and the Senator from Nebraska wishes 
the ideal, and that is the difference between us. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No. The Senator asks me how we can 
enforce the present obligation? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask him hew can we enforce the obli- 
gation which e he proposes to secure from Great Britain? 

Mr. RANSDELL. We shall at least put it in a very much 
‘easier form for ‘Great Britain te meet. If one tries to make a 
‘man pay a great deal more than he possible can pay, he will 


say, “ Why, you are trying to destroy me, and I am going to 
fight you”; but if he is given a good long time and the pay- 
ments are divided up into quite a number, so that he can meet 
the obligations from year to year, courage will be put into 
him, he will then try to meet them, and he will in most in- 
stances meet them. Great Britain can not pay all this money 
now, and personally I would not wish her to do so. In my 
opinion, it would be a misfortune for this country to receive 
all of this money right mow. It would unsettle our national 
finances. However, we can not make Great Britain do any- 
thing, unless we go to war with her, which is unthinkable. 
The Senator from Nebraska asks what assurance we would 
have about the payment of the installments. I can only say 
that the installments wonld be so modest, so small, compared 
with the great financial responsibility of the British Empire, 
that I can not believe she would default in them. They are on 


easy terms, and I think can be met without any serious 


trouble. As it is now, unless we do make them on easy terms, 
Great Britain will not try; she will simply say, in the language 
of the day, “ Gentlemen, crack your whip; get the money if you 
can.” And we can not do it. 

We have no other creditor of whom I know who has made 
any Serious effort to pay us. Great Britain is the only nation 
that has done so, if my information is correct. We ought to 
be thankful te her for trying to pay us. I feel grateful to 
Great Britain for showing a willingness to pay us. It has been 
my experience that when I have had a debtor who has tried 
to pay and was short of money I helped him; but if he does 
not try I will not help him, Great Britain is the only country 
that is making any effort to pay, and she should be encouraged. 

In regard to the other part of the Senator’s question, I admit 
the situation is a little bit awkward; but the amount of ån- 
terest which may be funded seems small to me compared with 
the very large amounts which are involved. The total sum is 
$4,600,000,000, and if Great Britain is permitted to hold back 
the payment of the interest for a period of five years, and if 
that holding back amounts to $395,000,000, as stated by ‘the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrohcock J. it will not be such a 
tremendously big thing as the Senator indicates. It will merely 
mean that Great Britain will have a right to hold that money 
back but will have to pay us interest on it at the rate of 3 
per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. For how long? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Until it is paid, I suppose. She has got 
to settle within that period of 10 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘The Senator is entirely wrong. That 
shows that Senators do not stay here and listen to the dis- 
cussion. When they assert that this is merely a quibbling 
over a small rate of interest they are talking entirely outside 
of the facts. This is a serious matter; it is an attempt to 
incorporate in the agreement with Great Britain something 
that was not in the agreement as originally made. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not in it as originally made. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As to the $395,000,000, the only effect 
would be that for a period of five years we would get only 
3 per cent interest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
understand the case. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will be glad to have the wise Senator 
from Nebraska correct me. I will listen to him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will tell the Senator what is correct. 
It is provided in the bill that deferred interest amounting to 
$395,000,000 shall be put in bonds exactly like the other bonds, 
running perhaps for 62 years; so that interest to that amount 
becomes incorporated with the principal, and it runs just as 
long as any part of the principal runs. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I did not understand it in that way. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I thought so. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Possibly the Senator is right. I do not 
say that the Senator is right merely because he makes the 
assertion, for I have heard Senators make assertions on this 
floor when they were mistaken sometimes. Perhaps the Sema- 
ter is right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator who is in charge of the bill 
finally admitted that I was right, and that the $395,000,000 be- 
comes a part of the principal, making the total principal 
$4,995,000,000 instead of $4,600,000,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL, If that is the situation, possibly we ouglt 
to correct it; but the Senator and I are not going to fall 
out by reason of what I consider a relatively immaterial con- 
sideration. It certainly can not amount to very much, and if 
we are going to get the money ultimately all it could amount 
to would be that Great Britain would not pay that money when 
it falls due but would be permitted to pay interest of 3 per 
cent per annum thereon and ultimately pay the whole of the 


Again the Senator shows he does not 
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principal. That is all it could amount to, and that ought not | an intention to discuss this bill. There is not the slightest dis- 


to be enough to cause very much trouble between us and the 
British. ~ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I said yesterday, they will pay 32 per 
cent after 10 years on the amount of deferred interest, for 
which we take new bonds. It simply means that instead of 
paying the full amount of interest falling due the first five 
years they may pay one-half of it in cash and one-half of it 
in bonds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Utah will also admit that this was a subsequent matter ar- 
ranged by the British ambassador after the British Govern- 
ment had already cabled to this country an acceptance of the 
proposition as originally made? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time to explain 
that matter again at this time. I explained it yesterday. The 
acceptance was in principal. There has been no change in 
the rate at all, but the request was made that we allow one- 
half the interest for the first five years to be paid in bends 
instead of cash. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, 
Louisiana will allow me further 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Utah, in his testi- 
mony before the committee, went so far as to make the state- 
ment which I am about to quote. The statement was in answer 
to a question of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLierre], 
who asked: 

Senator La FODELETTE. This was the second proposition which the 

merican commission submitted? 

Senator Smoor. Les; that for the first 10 years the rate of interest 
would be 3 per cent, and for the 52 years thereafter the rate of interest 
would be 34 per cent per annum, payable semiannually. That was a 
fiat proposition, with no other eee And that proposition was 
carried to England by the English commission. It was presented to 
the English premier and council. They accepted that in principle, as 
the cable stated. 

That proposition is what the American people think is before 
the Senate now, namely, to take a principal of $4,600,000,000 
and each year to pay the interest on it and each year to pay a 
part of the principal on it, so that the total capital debt car- 
ried will be $4,600,000,600; but this other suggestion has been 
injected into the bill since that time merely on the request 
of the British ambassador. I say that it amounts to an addi- 
tional loan of $895,000,000 to the British Empire, and that the 
commission was not authorized to make additional loans to the 
British Empire or to any other Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrang when he says that it was 
at the request of the British ambassador. The British ambas- 
sador did present the request at the request of the Premier of 
Great Britain. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And it was after the cablegram had been 
received accepting the American proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they had accepted it only in principle. I 
haye said that a dozen times on the floor of the Senate; and 
that meant that they could request that half of the interest for 
five years be paid in bonds if England desired it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate further, except to say that it seems to me 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrohcock!] is really making 
a mountain out of a molehill. I can not see anything very Im- 
portant in this matter except the difference of one-half of 1 per 
cent interest for a limited length of time. 

Just a few words more, and I will close. 

I merely wish to add, Mr. President and Senators, that when 
this loan was made to Great Britain there was absolutely ‘no 
partisan polities connected with it. We were all struggling to- 
gether here as Americans, trying to win the great World War. 
We worked together as one man, and among other things that 
we did we extended this great loan to Great Britain. I am 
happy to say, Mr. President and Senators, that so far I have 
seen no partisanship in the adjustment and settlement of this 
matter. We seem to be treating it as American Senators, look- 
ing to the greatest good not only of our own country but of 
humanity; and I believe that when the vote comes this bill will 
pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. on the calendar day 
of Thursday, February 15, 1923, no Senator shall speak more 
than once or longer than five minutes upon the pending bill, 
or more than once or longer than five minutes upon any amend- 
ment offered thereto. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am sure that it is not 
possible te enter into an agreement to vote at any time to- 
morrow. There are a number of Senators who have expressed 


if the Senator from 


position upon the part of any Senator with whom I am in com- 
munication to delay a vote on the measure beyond the time 
necessary for a fair and full discussion of the questions in- 
volved in it. According to the information which has reached 
me, I think it entirely probable that debate may be exhausted 
and a vote reached some time during Friday, certainly not later 
than Saturday, of the present week. I think an agreement 
touching the subject may be reached, but that it would be 
well to let the matter go over until 11 o’cleck in the morning, at 
which time it may be taken up and, in my opinion, a time can 
be fixed to vote. 

I make this suggestion for the reason that some Senators are 
not present who are interested in the time that shall be fixed, 
if any, and it will be difficult to procure their attendance just 
at this time. I myself would suggest, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of other Senators, that the time set forth in the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Utah be 
advanced one day, so that the limitation on debate which he 
provides may go into effect at 2 o’clock on Friday and that a 
final vote may be taken some time during Friday. 

I think that would afford a reasonable time to conclude the 


debate, and I think all Senators will agree that not the slight- 


est disposition has been shown upon the part of any Senator to 
delay the consideration or disposition of this measure. At 
the same time it is recognized to be a matter of the very 
greatest importance, and for ‘that reason I do not think an 
effort ought to be made now to preclude full and fair discus- 
sion of the subject. My proposal would contemplate an ad- 
journment or recess at the usual hour. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I may add a word to 
what the Senator from Arkansas has already said, I think, 
perhaps, something along that line can be done, but I hope the 


Senator from Utah will not make the request this afternoon. 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] was called to the War 
Department, I believe, and said that he would like to be 
heard on the matter. I think there is no disposition to delay 
the bill beyond a reasonable time for debate. There are several 
Senators who want to speak on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator think there would be 
ample time, even though we did not hold a night session, if 
we met to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock and met again on 
Friday at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to meet to-morrow 
morning at 11 o’clock; but I ask the Senator, in view of the 
absence of the Senator from Missouri, to let his request go 
over until to-morrow at 11, and T think we can agree then. I 
do not see any reason why we can not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I supplement what I 
have said with the further statement that I think it fair that 
Senators who are not here, who are to speak upon this sub- 
ject, may have an opportunity of being present when the ngree- 
ment is reached? I have not the slightest doubt from the in- 
formation now in my possession that an agreement can be 
reached when the matter is taken up again in the morning at 
11 o'clock; but I feel that an opportunity to consider the sub- 
ject should be afforded Senators who desire to debate the 
measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to accede to the request 
of the Senator that the time be fixed at 2 o'clock on Friday, 
so as to extend the time one day. I have no disposition at all 
to crowd the consideration of the bill. I had hoped, however, 
that we could go along without a night session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I say te the Senator from Utah that in 
my judgment there is not the slightest justification for a 
night session under the conditions which exist, and that an 
attempt to hold night sessions would in all probability work 
such a disarrangement of plans among Senators that it would 
protract rather than shorten the time when the bill may be 
finally disposed of. This measure came into the Senate for 
consideration yesterday. The entire day was consumed by 
Senators who are on the committee, and who are familiar with 
the facts in connection with the negotiation of the settlement. 

Considering its importance, and the progress which has been 
made, I feel sure that there can be no ground for the slightest 
complaint on the part of any Senator as to the prospect of an 
early disposition of it; and my reason for asking that the 
final disposition of the unanimous-consent agreement go over 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock is that Senators who are inter- 
ested in the subject, and who are not here, may feel that no 
advantage has been taken of their absence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I had no idea of doing that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am perfectly sure of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say again that I think the Senators 


preposition is a fair ene. I wanted, if possible, to reach an 


| 
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agreement so that we would not be compelled to hold a night 
session. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is impossible for us to 
hear the debate over here. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, my suggestion that the matter 
go over until to-morrow carries with it the implied suggestion 
and understanding that no night session will be had to-night. 
Of course, if no agreement should be reached to-morrow, the 
Senator would then be at liberty to pursue the course which 
in his Judgment he thinks advisable, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, Senators would 
like to hear this colloquy. Will not Senators please speak 
loud enough so that we can hear them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that notice was given 
that we would hold a night session to-night, but there will be 
no necessity of that if we can agree upon a time to vote. 

Mr, ROBINSON. Yes; I understand perfectly well that the 
notice of an intention to hold night sessions was given for 
the purpose of inducing an agreement, and I realize that if 
the Senator doubts the good faith of those who assure him 
that a speedy disposition of this matter may be had he may 
proceed in that way, if he thinks it is the best way to secure 
action. 

I am perfectly sure, however, and I think the Senator will 
agree with me, that an attempt to hold night sessions now 
because an agreement is not entered into the second day that 
this measure is under consideration when a delay touching the 
agreement is asked in order that Senators who have expressed 
a desire to be present when it is considered may do so will 
not be calculated to fucilitate the business of the Senate. It 
never has done it, and in all probability it would not do it 
in this instance. I am perfectly sure that an agreement may 
be reached in the morning at 11 o'clock, and I should prefer 
that the matter go over until that time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I will withdraw the 
unanimous-consent request. Then we can perhaps get in 
touch with some of the Senators who are absent from the 
Chamber at the present time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator bring it up to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock, so that all Senators can be here? 

Mr, SMOOT. I should like very much to get in touch this 
afternoon with some of the Senators referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas, and then perhaps we can reach an agreement 
later in the afternoon. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can, of course, pursue any 
course that he desires. I think the suggestion that the matter 
be considered pending, and that it go over until the morning, 
is a reasonable one, and I prefer to take that course. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
the Senator from Arkansas feels that there is a reasonable 
certainty that we will be able to agree to-morrow to vote some 
time on Friday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes. I should be willing, so far as 1 am 
concerned, to enter into the agreement now, but I would not 
like to preclude other Senators from the opportunity to express 
themselves touching the agreement, the subject not having been 
presented to them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make no question whatever 
of the good faith of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at this hour 
I would not want to agree to a vote before Saturday. I may 
fee! differently to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the other day 
while the shipping bill was pending—I have not charge of the 
unfinished business now, but of course the Senate knows that 
I am interested in the shipping bill—I gave notice that I 
shouid ask for a night session to-night. Of course, later the 
debt bill was taken up. It was taken up on my motion. That 
displaced the shipping bill. Of course, the debt bill is the 
unfinished business now. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Sstoor] 
on yesterday gave notice that a night session would be had to- 
night. I want to do whatever is best to facilitate the business 
of the Senate. I am no more concerned in any of these meas- 
ures than any other Senator. I am not any more responsible 
for their success or their failure than any other Senator. 

I have my interest, which I conceive to be simply the in- 
terest of the public in the disposition of these measures. I 
know that the time is getting short. I am not unacquainted 
with the fact that the duys are passing by, and that the 4th of 
March will soon be here. I also recognize that every day that 
elapses before the shipping bill comes up makes it that much 
easier to defeat the shipping bill, if Senators are disposed to 
use the time for that purpose, 

I think I appreciate the situation here In the Senate, how- 
ever, with reference to holding night sessions. As I said the 
other day, I do not want the Senate to hold night sessions; I 


would not like to have the Senate do it. 
of night sessions as a threat, as was suggested a moment ago, 


I did not give notice 


to force an agreement upon any measure. I gave it simply 
because I felt that the time of the present session is so short 
that it is absolutely necessary, for the proper consideration 
of the measures which are pending, to hold night sessions. 
Of course, conditions might develop so that we may feel we 
shall have to hold night sessions for some other purpose, for 
it does seem to me that with the measures we have pending, it 
is absolutely necessary, in order to give them proper consider- 
ation, that we should hold night sessions, and that we ought 
to do it; and that we could well afford to meet earlier in the 
morning, and give our time to the consideration of these 
measures, so that they may have full and proper consideration. 
I know that we could not haye a quorum here to-night if 
Senators are determined not to hold a night session to-night, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, from information 
which comes to me from some of the Senators among the 
minority members of the Finance Committee who are inter- 
ested in this measure, that if the Senator from Utah would 
propose a unanimous-consent agreement to vote at 2 o'clock 
on Saturday, it could be disposed of without any opposition. 
If he feels that he must try for a vote on Friday, then I 
think we ought to accept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Arkansas, and let the matter go over until to-morrow at 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I say now, and not in a spirit 
of trying to force Senators to do this or that, that I am not 
willing to allow this bill to go over by unanimous consent until 
Saturday. If Senators force it over until Saturday, that is 
something over which I have no control. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator consent to the request made 
by the Senator from Arkansas to let it go over until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am coming to that in a mo- 
ment. Every Senator, of course, will do what he feels to be 
his duty in passing on the question as to whether it shall go 
over until Saturday or not. So far as I am concerned, I 
shall not consent to have it go over until Saturday for a vote 
If it is delayed until Saturday, I can not help it. 

I am willing, under the circumstances, to let the matter go 
over until to-morrow, without insisting upon a night session 
to-night, that we may see if it is possible to arrange so that 
we can vote either to-morrow or on Friday, and of course if 
we reach an agreement then we will probably avoid a night 
session to-morrow night; but I can not give my consent to 
anything further. I am merely acceding to this situation 
without in any way consenting to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I shall ask that it may go over until 
11 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 
and the arrangement suits me. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask that it may lie on 
the table and go over until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 

The proposed unanimous-consent agreement was reduced to 
writing as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that from and after the hour 
of 2 o'clock p. M. to-day (Thursday), February 15, 1928, no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than five minutes upon the 
bill Gt R. 14254) to amend the act entitled An act to create a 
commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign governments held by the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,” approv February 9, 1922, nor 
more than once nor longer than five minutes upon any amendment 
offered thereto. 


That suggestion is my own, 


ORDER FOR RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT RELATIVE TO MB. STANLEY BALDWIN’S INTERVIEW. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that there be printed in 
the Rxconb the request for publicity made by the British Em- 
bassy for a statement with regard to the interview reported 
in the press as having been granted by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with regard to statements 
he was alleged to have made in relation to the Congress of the 
United States. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The British Embassy uests publicity for the following statement 
with regard to the int ew reported in the press as having been 


The Chair 


nted Mr. Stanley Baldwin, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at 
fouthamp on on his arrival there last week: 


1923. 
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Telegraphic inquiries made by this embassy in London show that 
Mr. Bal jdwin did not grant any interview to any representative of the 


press. 
“On arrival he was surrounded, however, by tem or Si "Balai 
f who asked innumerable questions, to palie of which —.— B 
ied informally. The impression which 
d of the editor of an Londo 
by, the following editorial comment: 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made æ statement to the 
ess about his debt-funding mission So the United States. We do not 
sagree with his LA Seay a —— h it makes him look more like an 
8 emissar, neellor. og ee as much 


e the British 1 to ADARIA to explain 
the ‘American position to Britain he might t then be a useful publie 


serva 
ta The remarks attributed to Mr. Baldwin in certain organs 
American press—that the debt had got on the nerves of the American 
people and that Congress would not be willing to eat its own legisla- 
on—are without discoverable foundation. 
“Mr. Baldwin neither criticized nor y section of the 
American people. On the contrary, he sought to express marth gh aie ap- 
of the kindmess and courtesy which were exten to him 
— his recent visit to this country.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. - 
Mr. SMOOT. I would like to know if there is any other 
Senator who desires to speak this evening? If not, as an execu- 
tive session has been requested 
Mr. JONES of Washington. It is now a quarter of 5. There 
are some Senators who have some measures they would like to 
call up, and it seems to me it would be very well to allow them 
to use the time now to get those measures up. The Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Batt] has a measure to present that is 
very pressing. 
now than are usually in attendance at this hour. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
have always objected to taking up bills on the calendar at this 


time of the evening, because we are supposed to call them up Poors 
Of course, to pro forma bills I do not 
object, but it is too late an hour for us to take up real legisla- | 
I have no objection to it coming up im the morning | 


in the merning hour. 


tion. 
hour, or in the hour which corresponds to the morning hour 
when we take a recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is a very reasonable: 
man. I think-he is one of the most reasonable men in this body. 
He can look around now and see that we have a larger attend- 
ance than we have at almost any time during the morning hour 
unless a quorum call is made. We are nearing the end of the 
session. 

There is business on the calendar which must be pressed to 
the exclusion of other matters. I do not know whether there 
would be any objection to the measure which the Senator from 
Delaware wants to bring up. I anticipate that when it is ex- 
plained there probably will not be any objection to it. It does 
seem to me that it is not unreasonable to request that those 
matters should be considered, especially when we see so many 
here, and that is the only reason why I speak about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It is not anything new for me to make 
the objection I have just spoken of. A man who is watching 
legislation has a right to believe that when the morning hour 
closes important legislation will not displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, and I do not think it is right to take up real legislative 
matters at this time in the evening. Everyone who is watching 
a bill is put on notice that he will have to be here at 11 or 12 
o'clock, when the Senate meets, whether it is in executive ses- 
sion or not, and I have no objection to bills coming up at that 
time. I object less to the consideration of bills than any other 
Senator, I venture fo say. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I know that; the Senator is 
very reasonable. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not object to bills being called up 
in the morning hour, but I do object to calling them up at this 
time of the evening, unless they are bridge bills or some formal 
matters. I do not object to that kind of a bill being called up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The measure the Senator from 

‘Delaware wants to have considered is not general legislation, 
and I hope that he will have an opportunity to present it, at 
any rate. 

8 85 UNDERWOOD. I happen to know what the measure is. 

t is merely a formal matter. If is of the same character as a 
5 — bill, and I have no objection to its consideration; but I 
want to say that I shall object at this time if any bills of a 
legislative nature are brought up. 

CONVENTION. OF- MYSTIO SHRINE: 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I report back favorably without: 
amendment from the Committee on the District of Columbia 
| House Joint Resolution 418. authorizing the use of public parks, 

reservations, and other public spaces in the Distriet of Colum- 
bia, and the use of tents, cots; hospital appliances; flags, and 
| other decorations, property of the United States, by the Almas 
| Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee (Inc.), and 
| for other purposes. 


It seems to me there are more Senators here | 


I want to say to the Senator that I | 


) to the said Secretaries.all such ensigns, 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete, That the: Seeretary of War is hereb uthorized to 
grant permits to. Almas T le, Washington, N 238 bring Com- 
mittee ise for the use o of any parks, reservations, or other public 
spaces in the District of Columbia under his control on the occasion of 
e forty-ninth annual session of the yogi Council, Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles. of. the. stie Shrine, in the month of June, 1923: Pro- 
vided, ekat in his opinion such use will inflict no serious or permanent. 
upon such parks, reservations, —— api es, or statuary 

therein: and, the Commissioners of the. may desi 

nate, for. such and. other purposes on the D —.— named, sue 
avenues, and sidewalks in the said District of Columbia. under 


ever, 
Lebte spaces may be 

with any 5 of fireworks, shall be under 1 —— supervision of the 
said Almas Temple Shrine Committee an accordance wit d 
designs; to be 
public, buildin 0 


tions or 


further, That the panatta 
other structures shall 
„ and tha 
triet ot 


stretchers, and Red Cross: 

Eee “the United ed Btates as in their judgment 

e of the 1 vided, That the said 
8 e Unit f 


us. 
flags Ene pore poles belonging 


the said committee 
shall give ee bond to do the same. 
Sec. 3. at the Seeretary of War and the Secretary za the Navy 
are authorized to loan to the said committee such ensigns, fl decora~ 


decorations, etc., thus: 
loaned; and said committee 3 — r the United States for any 
loss or damage not necessarily in to such use: 

Sec. 4. That the offieer in charge of ot W buildings and groun 


said parks, reservations, or other public 8 15 to aid in meeting the 
necessary es incident te the 
Sec. 5. That the Commissioners, af: the District, ot Columbia are 
hereby authorized to permit said committee to stretch suitable overhead 
conductors, ER sufficient eee AREEN n p ees — hi 
nearest practicable connection present su o t, for the 
earl effeeting. special illumination: Provided Phat. th the: said: con- 


ductors shall not be used for the conveying. of electrical currents after 
June 10, 1928, and shall, with their- 3 be 3 and entirely 
removed from ‘the publie spaces, strrets, a the said city 
of Washington on or before June 15, 1923 : provided further, That the 
stretching and removing of the said wires shall. be under the super- 
vislon of the Commissioners of the Distriet of W y who shall see 
that the provisions of: this m are enforced ; all. needful 
precautions are taken for the protection of the . and that the 
pavement of any street, avenue, or alley disturbed is ‘replaced in as 
good condition as before entering upon Aoo ms work herein authorized: And 
provista further, — 5 no 8 Gemaes accan of or due 3 
e a nar operation, or gepe 0 e ga emporary overhea 
conductors shall be incurred b. the United States or riie istrict of 
Columbia, and that if it shall be necessary to erect wires for illuminat- 
Gol or other purposes over any — or etian im the- District of' 
umbia the mo Aaya emer and ee of said — shall 55 under 
the supervision o officer in — of said park or reservation. 
Sec. 6. That the Commissioners. of the District of Columbia are 
hereby authorized to t, under such conditions. as they may impose, 
al licenses. to ers and Pigeni to sell N wares, and mer- 
1 OVAIRISA and. sidewa in the District of 
wand te charge for such privileges such 


necessary 
the said committee, the said s: to be eee Fcc within 10 TO 
after the conclusion of the Panias 
Sec. 8. That the Public 8 Commission is hereby authorized 
use and ocen during said sessien 
such unoccupied public buildings iy the D et of Columbia as, in its 
discretion, may appea Provided, That any and all bu 
so assigned shall be eee within 10 days after the close of the 
=r d a 3 fact os jd 2 8 Katte 
a bond or other satisfactory assurance e e 
to said property while in its possession, incidental wear and tear ex- 


to —. — to said co; 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I offer, to be added as a new section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Reapine CLEAR. Add as a new section the following: 

Src. —. The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
shall not hereafter have ov exercise. power to fix rates of fare for the 
street railway companies th the District of Columbia at rates in excess 


of the rates of fare fixed in existing charters or contracts heretofore 
entered into between said companies and the Congress; and from and 
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after the passage and approval of this act the said street railway 


| companies shall receive 5 cents per passenger as a cash fare, but they 
‘shall issue and sell six tickets for 25 cents, as provided in existing fo 


charters. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope my friend from Tennessee will 
not offer that amendment now, and I will state the reason why 
it should not be offered. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. It has already been offered. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I allowed the joint resolution to come 
up as a measure merely providing for the use of parks, and 
so forth, during a convention here. There is no legislation in 
it. Of course, the amendment the Senator offers is the most 
important kind of legislation, and more than that—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want a vote on it. We all understand 
how we are going to vote. It has been debated., This will 
probably give me the only opportunity of having the matter 
voted on at this session, and I am inclined to insist on it. So 
I have offered the amendment. Let us vote on it one way or the 
other. If the Senate votes it down, let it be voted down ; 
and if it is voted up, it will be a part of the joint resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not care how meritorious the 
Senator’s amendment is, is he willing to stand in the way of 
the request of the Shriners? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Oh, no; I have no objection whatever to 
that. I am very much in favor of the Shriners having this 
privilege. 

Mr. DIAL. I hope the Senator from Tennessee will withdraw 
his amendment and let us pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much in favor of the joint 
resolution, and have no objection to it whatever and shall yote 
for it. All I ask for is a vote on my amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr, President, this is a House joint’ resolution. 
There are a number of Senate bills on our calendar. If the 
Senator from Tennessee desires to have his amendment voted 
on, he can offer it as an amendment to some Senate Dill. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I understand that, but this measure is 
going to be passed at this session, and the bills to which the 
Senator refers may not be passed at the present session, and I 
may not be able to get my amendment through on any of those 
bills. I ask for the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senate votes upon 
the amendment I want to call attention to the rates charged on 
the street railways in the largest cities in Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. I shall not take the time of the Senate to read them, 
but I want them to go into the Recorp. I ask that the letter 
I hold in my hand may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have no objection to it’s going into the 
Recorp. It has been in the Recor before. 

Mr. SMOOT. This one has not been. It is more extensive. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I may say that there is a bill now pending 
before the Legislature of Tennessee to abolish the public utili- 
ties commission in that State. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing in 
the Recorp the letter presented by the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb as follows: 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
$ or THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA, 
Washington, January 31, 1923. 


Hon. Rexp SMOOT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR SENATOR : uring FBA course of the debate in the Senate on 
the District Spproptiation bill for 1924 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Jan- 
70) the Senator from Alabama, who was speaking in 


Gadsden; 7 cents cash; 16 tickets for 90 cents, 

Selma: 7 cents cash. 

Anniston ; 6 cents cash. 

Tuscaloosa : 6 cents cash. 

Florence: 10 cents cash, 6.4 cents for tickets. 

Huntsville: 10 cents cash. 

Sheffield : 10 cents cash, 6.4 cents for tickets, 

The rates in the State of Tennessee in cities of 25,000 or more popu- 
lation are as follows: 

Memphis; 7 cents cash. 

Nashville: 7 cents cash, 5 tickets for 85 cents. 

Chattanooga ns 7 conta canh 

n : 7 cents cash. 

In view of the prominence giyen to the discussion of local street 
SARAY fares, I thought you might be interested in having this in- 
‘ormation. 5 


vi truly yours, C. KELLER, 
N Chairman Public Utilities Commission. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee asks 
r the yeas and nays on agreeing to his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] to the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Cutperson] and vote “ yea.” i 

Mr. COLT. Has the junior Senator from Florida Mr. 
TRAMMELL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with that Senator, which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to the senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Branpecre] and vote “nay,” 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Stsatons] is absent on account of sickness, He is paired 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after haying voted in the negative). 
I voted under a misapprehension. My pair, the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson], is absent from the Chamber. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I transfer my pair with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Perper] and vote nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I 
understand the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], with whom 
I have a general pair, has not voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM, I transfer my pair with that Senator 
to the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrmwes] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Borah Gerry Norris Walsh, Mass, 
Brookhart Harris Overman Walsh, Mont, 
roussard Harrison Owen Willis 
Capper Heflin Ransdeli 
Couzens Hitchcock Reed, Mo. 
1 Ladd Sheppard 
NAYS—39. 
Rall Hale Moses Sterlin, 
Bayard Harreld Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. New Townsend 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Oddie Underwood 
Colt Kellogg Phipps Wadsworth 
Cummins Lenroot Pittman - Warren 
Curtis range Poindexter Watson 
Dillingham McKinley Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fernald McLean Smoot Williams 
Frelinghuysen McNary Spencer 
NOT VOTING—32. 

e Geor McCormick Robinson 
a Glass McCumber Shields 
Caraway Gooding Myers Shortridge 
Culberson Johnson Nicholson Simmons 
Ka Kendrick Norbeck Stanfield 
Elkins Keyes Page t Stanley 
Ernst zing Pepper Swanson 
France La Follette Pomerene Trammell 


So Mr. McKetiar’s amendment was rejected. 
The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


ssed. 
a 50 BALL. I move the indefinite postponement of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 266) authorizing the use of public parks, 
reservations, and other public spaces in the District of Colum- | 
bia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, and 
other decorations, property of the United States, by the Almas 
Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee (Inc.), 
and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 


UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION., 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs I report back fayorably without amendment 
Senate Joint Resolution 279. I ask that the title be read, and I 
then expect to ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
by title. 

The Reapine CLERK. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 279) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to loan 3,000 wooden folding 
chairs for the use of the United Confederate Veterans at their 
reunion to be held in New Orleans, La., April 11, 12, and 13, 
1923. : 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
‘mediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The joint resolution was read as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to loan, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 3, 


wooden folding chairs to Wil M. Garic, of New Orleans, La., for 
the use of the United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be 
held in New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the joint resolution if it should not contain the usual 
clause relating to some bond to be given or responsibility 
to be assumed for the safe return of the articles loaned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Tue joint resolution contains the usual 
phrase “under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe.” That permits him to impose a bond. 

Mr. WARREN, The Senator would assume that he has that 
authority? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STANDARDS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE HAMPERS AND BASKETS, 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 4399) to fix standards 
for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I inquire of the Senator if the 
measure involves a legislative matter? 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator that a similar 
bill has passed the House. I want, for the benefit of the con- 
sumers of the country, to get the bill through the Senate be- 
fore final adjournment. I know of no legislation on the 
calendar which contains more merit than this measure, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, To what does it have reference? 

Mr. McNARY. ‘To the fixing of the size of hampers for the 
carriage of vegetables and of baskets that take care of fruit, 
so that no fraud may be perpetrated upon the public. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say that I have no objection to 
the merits of the bill, when taken up at the proper time, but 
I know very well that there will be a contest this evening if 
it is brought up. I therefore ask for the regular order. 

Mr. McNARY. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Alabama objects to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. For the time being. I would not do so 
to-morrow morning, but I do object now. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I had intended to 
move to take up for immediate consideration a bill now on the 
ealendar. I wish to ask the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woon] if he would object? It is a small claim bill, to pay 8800 
to a man who lost his foot in the Government service. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that to-morrow morn- 
ing I shall most cheerfully vote with the Senator for the pay- 
ment of the claim; but if we would take up one such measure 
now, we would have to take up others. Therefore I demand the 
regular order. 

_ EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, aud the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, February 15, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 14 
(legislative day of February 13), 1928. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Peter G. Johnston to be register of the land office at Black- 


foot, Idaho. 
RecEtvER or PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Ezra T. Monson to be receiyer of public moneys at Blackfoot, 
Idaho. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA, 
Dozier N. Cartledge, Midway. 


LXIV——230 


ARKANSAS, 
Charles E. Wilson, Greenland. 


John A, Borgman, Jonesboro. 


William D. Swift, Lincoln. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Walter P. Cockley, Calexico. 
John L. Steward, Monterey. 
Flournoy Carter, Oxnard. 
Alfred E. Smith, Winton. 
GEORGIA. 
David M. McKee, Moultrie. 
Kelly W. Liles, jr., White Oak. 
INDIANA. 
Samuel Haslam, Edinburg. 
Roy M. Nading, Flat Rocks. 
James M. Robinson, Franklin. 
Lee H. Pillers, Monroeville, 
John C. Hodge, Zionsville. 
IOWA. 
Lewis H. Mayne, Emmetsburg. 
William D. Lorenzen, McCalisburg. 
Samuel C. Laverty, Promise City. 
; KANSAS. 
John A. Stark, Bonner Springs. 
Ellen Simmons, Cottonwood Falls. 
David H. White, Merriam. 
Oliver R. Durham, Udall. 
KENTUCKY, 
Charles A. Glascock, Flemingsburg, 
Claude A. Foote, Sulphur. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
John G. Faxon, Fitchburg. 
James F. Healy, Worcester. 
MINNESOTA, 
Nels A. Thorson, Crookston. . 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Willies Ramsey, Drew. 
Nathan B. Williams, Fernwood. 
Allene M. Mitchell, Sunflower. 
James L. Donald, Tutwiler. 
Mary E. Cain, Vaiden. 
Johu L. Kirby, Water Valley. 
Thomas ©. Kite, Weir. 
William W. Cain, West. 
NEBRASKA, 
William C. Hagelin, Friend. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Alice R. Thompson, Antrim. 
Edson M. Barker, Plymouth. 
Wells D. Foote, South Lyndeboro, 
NEW YORK, 
Lillian D. Hill, Bayville. 
Chauncey H. Brown, South Dayton, 
Jumes I. Fanning, Southold. 
Lester B. Dobbin, Wolcott. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Forrest L. Strong, Clinton. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Earl H. Hilgert, Cresco. 
TENNESSEE. 
Byrd P. Allison, Gallatin. 
TEXAS. 
Murt J. Sullivan, Comanche. 
Pierce Mayer, Corsicana. 
James J. Ormsbee, El Paso. 
Ferman Carpenter, Franklin. 
Annie S. Watson, Sugar Land. 
UTAH. 
Emerson B. Nason, Soldier Summit. 
VERMONT. 
James E. Kidder, Derby. 
Lester E. Boyce, Ludlow. 


Herbert L. Bailey, Putney. 
Ray II. Dearborn, South Falrlee. 
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VIRGINIA, 


Charles W. Kilgore, Coeburn. 

Edwin M. C. Quimby, Suffolk. 
WASHINGTON. 

Lillian R. Menkee, Hunters. 
WISCONSIN. 

Arno C. Eckardt, Kiel. 

Alfred E. Von Wald, Sauk City. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 14, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
‘the following prayer: 


O God, Thou alone art holy, perfect in power and in charity. 
As Thou art our loving heavenly Father, we pause, as Thou 
dost make daily provision for us. Impress us with the three 
great notes of our relationship, which are love, obedience, and 
service. Always help us to be true, for there are those who 
trust us; enable us to be strong, for there are those who need 
us; ever keep us pure, for there are those who care. The 
Lord bless the Members and officers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and be gracious and merciful unto all their fami- 
lies. Bless our country and may Thy reign soon extend unto 
the ends of the earth. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 
The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the committees. 
The Committee on Agriculture was called. 


BUTTER. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12053) to define butter and to provide a standard therefor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned on Wednesday 
last an amendment was pending, offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcer]. i 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, that amendment was read for 
information, was it not? 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I recall the situation. The 
point of order was made that there was no quorum present, 
while the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haucen] was on the floor 
delivering an address in support of the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
is inclined to think there is no quorum present.“ 

air. HAUGEN. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa moves a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Abernethy Connolly, Pa, Griffin Lawrence 
Anderson Cooper, Wis, Hammer Linthicum 
Ansorge Copley lawes Longworth 
Anthony Coughlin Hawley Luhring 
Aswell Crowther Hays McArthur 
Bacharach Cullen Hill McClintie 
Bankhead Curry Himes ceCormick 
Barkley Dale Hoch cFudden 
Beedy Davis, Minn. Huek Mansfield 
Bell Dempsey Humphreys, Miss. Mead 

Bird Drane Husted Merritt 
Black Dunbar Hutchinson Michaelson 
Blakeney Dyer Johnson, 8. Dak. Mills 
Bland, Ind. Echols Jones, Pn. Montague 
Bond Edmonds Kahn Moore, III. 
Bowers Fenn Keller Moore, Va. 
Brennan Fess Kelley, Mich. Moores, Ind. 
Britten Fish elly, Pa Morin 
Brooks, III. Fitzgerald Kendall Mudd 
Brooks, Pa. Focht Kennedy Murphy 
Burdick Free Kiess Newton, Minn, 
Byrnes, S. C. French Kindred Nolan 
Cantril Gallivan King O’Brien 
Carew Garner Kirkpatrick O'Connor 
Chandler, N. Y. Gilbert Kitehin Overstreet 
Chandler, Okla, Glynn Kleczka Park, Ga. 
Classon Gorman Kline, N. Y Paul 
Cockran * Gould Knight 

Codd Graham, Pa. Krans Porter 
Cole, Iowa Green, Iowa Kunz Pou 
Connally, Tex. Greene, Mass. Lampert Rainey, Ala. 


Rainey, III. Schall Vestal 
Ransley Scott, Mich. 8 Pa Volk 
Rayburn Scott, Tenn. Sullivan Volstead 

T Shreve Tague Walters 
Reed, N. X. Sinnott Taylor, Ark. Ward. N. Y. 
Riddick isson Taylor, N. J. Weaver 
Riordan Slem; lor, Tenn. Webster 
Robsion Smith, Mich. Temple eeler 
Rodenberg Snell mas Wiliams, Tex. 
Rogers Snyder Thorpe Williamson 
Rose Sproul Tilsen Winslow 
Rossdale Stafford Timberlake Wood, Ind, 
Rucker Stedman Tincher Young 
Ryan Steenerson Tinkham ib 
Saba Underhill 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 240 Members have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Last Wednesday the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Voier] offered an amendment, which is pending and 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vorcr: Page 1, line 9. after the word 
fat,“ insert a comma and add “ all tolerances having been allowed for.“ 


Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Vorcr]. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
when this bill was up last week I offered an amendment which 
has just been read. The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide that 80 per cent butter fat in butter shall be the 
absolute minimum in the administration of the law. A great 
many States in the Union have a standard of 80 per cent; a 
few States have a higher percentage. The States of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota have a fat standard for butter of 82.5 
per cent but they allow a tolerance of 2} per cent. That 
means that in these and other States no manufacturer of 
butter can go below 80 per cent without violating the law. 

When our committee reported this bill I was for it, but 
some months have elapsed and I have received considerable - 
new light. The bill, as it has been reported by the committee, 
provides, ameng other things, that butter shall contain not 
less than 80 per cent by weight of milk fat. It has been 
customary all over the country in the administration of food 
laws fixing a minimum standard to allow a tolerance below 
that minimum. Let me briefly illustrate that. Suppose in a 
State having the 80 per cent minimum a man makes butter 
having 79 per cent fat and he is prosecuted. The judge and 
the jury will say that the man has come close enough to the 
standard prescribed by law or by the regulations and they will 
find that man not guilty. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I can apprehend that a jury might do 
that, but is it customary for judges to do that? 

Mr. VOIGT. A judge might not do so, but a department 
official having to do with the enforcement of a Minimum stand- 
ard would probably not prosecute a man who came within 
1 or 2-per cent of the standard fixed. What we fear is 
that if you prescribe a minimum that in the administration 
of the law tolerances will be allowed. If that is true, and 
tolerances should be allowed, a great many States of the 
Union are going to be put to a disadvantage because their 
laws are such that you can not go below 80 per cent. All that 
my amendment does is to make sure that no tolerances shall 
be allowed under the 80 per cent. No honest manufacturer 
of butter ean object to that amendment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You are placing no burden on the butter 
manufacturer but only assuring the consumer that he shall not 
pay 50 cents per pound for water? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes; I want the manufacturer to be honest in 
putting 80 per cent butter fat into his butter. I do not want 
any loophole in it so that a man can sell water for butter. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Does any State have a law making 
80 per cent butter fat the minimum with 2 per cent tolerance? 

Mr. VOIGT. The State of Wisconsin and the State of Min- 
nesota have taken care of the proposition in this way, and I 
believe it is the best way. Their statutes fix the standard at 
82.5 per cent, but in order to get 80 per cent they allow a toler- 
ance of 24 per cent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 7 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will yield te the gentleman two minutes 
more, 
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Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. VOIGT, I yield. 

Mr. LEA of California. To what extent Is butter sold on 
the market containing less than 80 per cent butter fat? 

Mr. VOIGT, I can not answer that question, 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it commonly sold? 

Mr. VOIGT. The common practice is to sell butter contain- 
ing 80 per cent butter fat, but every once in a while a manu- 
facturer is jerked up by the Internal Revenue Bureau or by the 
Agricultural Department for having less than 80 per cent butter 
fat or having more than 16 per cent water. 

Mr, LEA of California. Is that based on weight according 
to the State law? ; 

Mr, VOIGT. It is, and it must be because butter fat weighs 
less than water, and if you had it by volume instead of weight, 
you would have less butter fat and more water. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The State of Ohio has no law with 
reference to it, 

Mr, VOIGT. I believe that is right, 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If this law is passed it would affect 
Ohio if the butter went into interstate commerce. 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr, PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. I yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman think it is possible for 
the butter manufacturer to keep the content at 80 per cent? 

Mr. VOIGT. Does the gentleman mean is it practicable? 

Mr. PURNELL. Is it possible? In other words, does the 
gentleman think that if we do not write this amendment into 
the bill that men will purposely fix the butter content below 
80 per cent? 

Mr. VOIGT. There are manufacturers of butter in this 
country who make butter in large quantities who can regulate 
the butter fat in butter within one-tenth of 1 per cent, and 
if these men are given a leeway to bring it down to 78 per 
cent or 774 per cent they are going to do it and give our people 
water for butter. If you should give them a tolerance of 2 
per cent every day in the year, it is enough to pay 100 per cent 
dividend a year, 

Mr. LONDON, Will the gentlernan yield? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Have there been any hearings upon this bill? 

Mr. VOIGT. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON, I understand that the National Consumers’ 
League is opposed to the bill. Is that true? 

Mr. VOIGT. There is some opposition to the bill. I want 
to say that this amendment can do no harm. Why not put 
it in and make sure that we shall haye butter with at least 80 
per cent fat? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. CLAGUE]. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of a standard 
that will give the people the very best butter than can be made. 
Minnesota has a standard as high on butter as any State in 
the United States, fully as high as Wisconsin. The cooperative 
creameries and the dairy food commissioner and the best butter 
men we have in the State of Minnesota are opposed to this bill 
in its present form. We believe that if this bill is passed it 
will be a lowering of the standard of butter. What we want 
is the double standard, that it shall not provide for less than 80 
per cent butter fat and shall not contain more than 16 per 
cent ot water, I am in favor of the amendment of the gentle- 

‘man from Wisconsin [Mr. Yoror] if this bill is going to pass. 
For years tolerances have been allowed, and if you fix it at 
80 per cent they will allow more or less tolerance and make 
butter with more than 16 per cent water. We want to keep 
the high standard; we want it fixed in the bill so that there 
shall not be more than 16 per cent of water. 

I think if the bill passes as it comes from the committee, 
it will result in a lowering of the standard of butter instead 
of a raising of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Spetker, will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the committee amendment striking 
out the words “and not more than 16 per cent of water” been 
adopted? 

Mr. HAUGEN. No; I understand that has not been adopted. 
I was of opinion that it had been agreed to, but there is some 
question about it, and the committee amendment will have to 


be offered. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MCLAUGHEIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I approve of 
the bill as written, making 80 per cent the minimum, because I 
believe it can be construed in no other way than that it is a 
minimum and that all tolerances have been allowed for; but if 
there is any doubt about it, if any other construction than the 
one I suggest can be put on these words, then the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorct] ought to 
be adopted, because the making of butter with less than 80 per 
cent fat ought not to be permitted. The scientific men, the 
chemists, who have had to do with this matter tell us as to 
the amount of moisture that ought and can properly be in but- 
ter; that there really ought not to be more than 12 or 18 or 
14 per cent of moisture, and that when it reaches—certainly 
when it exceeds—16 per cent it is indisputable that moisture 
has been added or that the presence of excessive moisture 18 
absolutely inexcusable carelessness, so that if we take 80 per 
cent for the butter fat, 16 per cent as the absolute maximum of 
moisture, we have 96 per cent, leaving 4 per cent for other in- 
gredients—salt und casein, I believe. If we drop below 80 per 
cent there Is opportunity, even an invitation, for leaving in or 
putting in too much moisture, I think the bill allowing 80 per 
cent is proper and safe, because in the States where 823 per 
cent is fixed, either by law or regulation, a tolerance of 24 per 
cent is allowed, which would bring it down to 80 per cent. I 
am in favor of the bill as it stands, although personally before 
the committee I was opposed to striking out the words with 
regard to the 16 per cent of moisture. I thought they ought to 
remain in the bill, but I shall not oppose the committee amend- 
ment, the committee having as a whole agreed to it, differing 
from me. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If 4 per cent remains for salt and 
casein, what would be the situation in case of unsalted butter? 
There is much of that on the market. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Where does that come in? 
4 per cent for salt, you would have more water. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; the department by its 
regulation does not permit more than 16 per cent of moisture 
under any circumstances. If more than that is found, it is 
declared adulterated, and a very heavy fine is imposed. I 
would say also that this bill does not relate in any way to 
butter made on the farm. This relates to the manufacturers of 
butter, and the construction of that word does not include 
farmers or makers of butter in small quantities, 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, just a word as to the amend- 
ment submitted—to the effect that all tolerances have been al- 
lowed for. To say the least, it is an unusual thing to do. It 
would seem that the same phraseology might apply to fixing the 
standard for butter that is now applied to fixing the standard of 
the gold dollar or of the silver dollar, or the weight of grains. 
I have submitted this proposition to several of the best lawyers 
in the House, and they have all agreed that it is not necessary, 
that it adds nothing; and I do not know that it detracts any- 
thing from the bill. 

What have the creamery people to say about it? This matter 
is something that has been under consideration for the last 80 
or 40 years, and practically all of the creamery people are 
agreed on this bill, although some over in Wisconsin think we 
ought to add this particular language. As stated, that State 
has an 824 per cent standard, but they found it necessary to 
make it 80 per cent and allow a tolerance of 24 per cent. The 
State of Wisconsin has now an 80 per cent standard, as have 
several other States, and as they have in several other countries, 
I want to read a few telegrams that I have receiyed. I will 
select only-a few of them. The first telegram is from Omaha, 
Nebr. : 

OMAHA, NEBR., February 9, 1923. 
Hon, G. N. HAUGEN. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The organized dairy industry has given years of study to this question 
of fat standard, and your bill, as it stands, has the unqualified indorse- 
ment of practically all authorities on the subject. We certainly hope 
that no amendments will be considered that will delay its passage Just 
as the bill came to you from the Senate. 


Without the 


CHAS, HARDING, 
President Harding Cream Oo. 
Mr, ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 
Mr. ARENTZ. Does that mean that 16 per cent of water is 
included? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. We deal with only one at a time. As the 
gentleman knows, the administration of the food and drug act 
is under the Department of Agriculture, but adulterated but- 
ter requirements are under the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was thought best, in view of this, to deal with this one single 
standard first, and after we have disposed of that then take 
up the moisture content. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Les. 

Mr. VOIGT. The gentleman just stated that everybody who 
was an authority on the question has agreed to this bill. The 
three leading butter States in the Union are Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. The officials of the State of Minnesota and of 
the State of Wisconsin are in favor of killing this bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman is mistaken. There are a few 
of them who have different opinions, 

Mr. VOIGT. But I have-the telegrams in my possession. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Here is a telegram from Michigan: 

THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF CREAMERIES, 
e ng butte dards, 
sulpment: rather than the Toini amendment TEMA! 80 Per cent for 

That telegram is signed by a Mr. Frary, secretary. Here is 
one from Ohio to the effect that the dairymen in Ohio favor 
80 per cent fat standard. That is signed by Mr. Erf, of the 
Ohio University, and also of the creamery association. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN.. I have yielded practically all of my time. 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. If these States really mean 80 
per cent, why do they object to the Voigt amendment, which 
means 80 per cent without any interpretation? 

Mr. HAUGEN, The gentleman is a lawyer and I submit to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and every lawyer of this House 
and ask them the question: Is it necessary, does it add any- 
thing to the bill, and can the gentleman point out why it should 
be injected into this proposition any more than fixing the 
standard of other things? 

Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin. Because the Agricultural De- 
partment that enforces and is interpreting that law gives 2} 
per cent tolerance and in their interpretation they will not per- 
mit anything that comes within 23 per cent. 

Mr. HAUGEN, Here is another telegram from the Beatrice 
Creamery, Lincoln, Nebr.: 

Ma res fully ur ha af 8 x 
. —. 8 eee that Mr. Vorcr’s amendment regarding tol 

Here is another telegram from Mr. W. S. Wilcox, of Mason 
City, Iowa, member of the executive board of American Asso- 
ciation of Creamery Butter Manufacturers: 


I am opposed to the phrase in the Voigt amendment in your bill, 
all tolerances provided for,“ and suggest instead, 80 per cent flat 
or more for shipment. 


Also one from Dr. G. L. McKay: 


Our association is opposed to term, “all tolerances provided for.” 
No one asks for this wae some Pog bes in Wisconsin. Some years 
ago Wisconsin passed an 824 per cent law. It was found impractical 
to enforce it, and added amendment to same of 21 per cent tolerance. 
This is where they get the use of term “all tolerances provided for.” 
Would not objeet to shipment of butter; must average 80 per cent fat. 
Fat content of butter hard to control to fraction of per cent, 


And one from Judge E. J. Hainer, of Nebraska: 
Ir amendment of your bill is necessary I strongly urge one provid- 


ing for 80 per cent fat—is more specific, comprehensive. and prefer- 
able to that proposed by Voir, of Wisconsin. Am writing. 


Also one from M. Mortensen, professor of dairying, Iowa 
State College, and president of National Creamery Butter 
Makers’ Association: 

The creamery men of Iowa and members of the National Creamery 


Butter Makers’ Association are in favor ef the Haugen bill, recom- 
mending 80 per cent butter fat for butter. 


If there is any question in the mind of anybody as to the 
position taken by the producers of butter, I refer him to an 
- article by Professor McKay, secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, which appeared in 
the Chicago Dairy Produce of February 6, 1923. 

I would like to have the Clerk read in my time an extract 
from Professor McKay’s article. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At all the dairy association meetings, which have been held for 
a number of years, where the question of standards has co: up, 
resolutions have been passed favoring 80 per cent fat and 1 r 
cent moisture. Possibly the reason a standard of this kind bas 
been so universally accepted is due to the fact that it is in line 
with the standards a ted in other countries. 

We have a few people who ciaim 8 prefer to work under 
a ruling. As no one has the right to a definite standard, e: t 
the Congress of the United States, a ruling would have no standin 
in court. Therefore, we might infer that those whe want te work 
under a ruling do not d. e a butter standard of any kind. I 
have authentic reports from some of our leading dairy States that 
butter has been placed in their markets containing as low as 72 


per cent fat. The placing of this kind of butter on the market is 
not only deceiving or cheating the consuming public but it renders 
unfair competition to other manufacturers who are endeavoring to 
make honest butter, or butter containing 80 per cent fat or above. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Professor McKay is secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers. As the 
gentleman knows, in the eighth judicial circuit the court has 
held it is not enough for the department just to show that 
butter contains more than 16 per cent of moisture to subject it to 
the adulterated butter penalties. And under that construction of 
the law it is, as stated by Professor McKay, possible now to man- 
ufacture and sell butter containing 72 per cent. That is in the 
State of Minnesota, in the eighth circuit. Possibly that may 
account for the objection to this bill. Now, what we propose 
to do by this bill is to definitely fix a standard for butter by 
law; to write into the statute the definition of butter requir- 
ing a minimum of 80 per cent butter fat—just what is required 
now by regulation, nothing more, nothing less; just what has 
been enforced and which has been the custom for 16 years, 
not only in this country but in several other countries—a 
standard that will have the force and effect of law. As is 
well known, the standards fixed by regulation do not have the 
force and effect of law but merely serve as a guide. In the 
enforcement of the pure food and drug act it requires a col- 
lection of that proof which is necessary, as, for instance: 

Proof to show the custom of the trade. 

General practice of the industry and the like. 

The Federal standards adopted about 16 years ago by the 
joint committee required 823 per cent butter fat. This standard 
was found to be impracticable, unenforcible, and out of line 
with the existing customs in the trade, which is almost uni- 
versal on the basis of 80 per cent. As a result the department 
announced that it would not attempt to enforce the standard 
of 824 per cent, but would require 80 per cent. 

A number of States have adopted by statute the impracticable 
standard of 82% per cent, but practically none attempt to en- 
ferce it. 

On December 18, 1922, the 80 per cent milk-fat standard 
adopted by the joint committee was adopted by the Department 
of Agriculture as a guide for the officials of the department in 
enforcing the pure food and drugs act, the standard proposed 
in this bill. 

If the bill is enacted into law it will relieve the department 
from endless difficulties in enforcing the butter standard, 

It protects the honest manufacturer of butter against the 
manufacturer who takes advantage of the department's diffi- 
culty in enforcing its regulations. 

It protects the consumer against being imposed upon by manu- 
fueturers of butter taking advantage of the department's dis- 
advantages in enforcing its regulations. 

The bill was drafted and introduced at the suggestion of rep- 
resentatives of the creamery people. It has the approval of 
the department and, judging from the numerous letters and 
telegrams received, it has the indorsement of practically all the 
creamery and dairy interests. 

After the question of butter standards had been generally dis- 
cussed by the creamery people the question was referred to the 
American Association’s executive committee on the subject of 
legislation for butter, and after due consideration the commit- 
tee decided unanimously to ask for the passage of the Haugen 
bill, now pending before Congress, establishing a minimum fat 
standard of 80 per cent, which is, as before stated, the standard 
adopted by the joint committee, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the standard enforced for the last 16 years, notwithstand- 
ing the 824 per cent standard adopted 16 years ago by the joint 
committee. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SEARS. Reading over the report, I note that there are 
22 States now that require 824 per cent and only 11 States that 
require 80 per cent. I was wondering why those States re- 
quired 821 per cent. ZER 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman will notice that a number of 
the States have adopted the 824 per cent standard—some by law, 
some by regulation. Some States provide that the standards of 
the United States Department of Agriculture shall automati- 
eally become the standards of that State; others previde that 
the standards of the United States Department of Agriculture 
may by regulation be used as the standards of that State. 
Hence this law making 80 per cent butter fat the standard will 
automatically ehange the 824 per cent standard in those States 
which provide for the adoption of the standards of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and many of the 22 States re- 
ferred to by the gentleman will have their standards changed to 
80 per cent automatically by the enactment of this bill. ‘That, 
the 80 per cent, is the standard that is being enforced. 
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The department announced that the 824 per cent standard 
Was impractical, unworkable, and for that reason it was not 
attempted to enforce it. 

Mr. SEARS. In my State they enforce the State law, which 
is 823 per cent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is my understanding that no State en- 
forces the 824 per cent standard. 

Mr. SEARS. If the gentleman will yield for another ques- 
tion, under this bill I see nothing about a person putting 20 
per cent of water in the butter. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Of course, it is to mix a little salt 
in the butter; usually from 3 to 34 per cent of salt is mixed 
with the butter. 

Mr. SEARS. My colleague [Mr. MeLAudRhiux of Michigan] 
said they should not have more than 16 per cent water. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is a regulation as to that in the Treas- 
ury Department, under which the enforcement of adulterated 
butter laws comes. 

Mr. SHARS. Should we not legislate and not permit the de- 
partment to make regulations? That is, if we know what we 
want and what should be the law. If this was done then the 
people would know what was required. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I agree with the gentleman that the moisture 
content should be determined, but let us deal with one thing at 
atime. Practically all are agreed upon the 80 per cent butter 
fat, which is the present standard. Then, when the moisture 
content has been given consideration, and when everybody gets 
together on the proposition, we can then take up the moisture- 
content proposition. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I will. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it not true that in this bill, 
originating in the department, all agreed that the object of the 
bill was to agree upon a butter-fat content, and that was all 
in the proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The question of standard is fixed by the 
department by regulation, and we want to give it the force and 
effect of law. It would relieve the department of endless 
difficulties in enforcing its standard. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And have the United States 
uniform in its butter products? 

Mr. HAUGEN, Absolutely. 

Mr, KNUTSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I notice in the copy of the bill that a por- 
tion of it has been stricken out, lines 9 to 10, where it says 
that not more than 16 per cent of water. What was the object 
of the committee in removing that restriction? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Now, the bill as introduced provided for a 
double standard of not more than 16 per cent of moisture and 
required 80 per cent of butter fat. The representatives of the 
creamery people who appeared before the committee could not 
get together on the double standard, but were all agreed on 
the single standard. So the committee decided to take care of 
the single standard. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that 16 per 
cent of moisture in butter is sufficient? 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is the regulation now in the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. ARENTZ. For that reason we ought to take up the bill 
and make it conform. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Your constituents—the consumers—are en- 
titled to that protection. The manufacturer of butter in your 
district and every other district is entitled to protection 
against dishonest manufacturers. It is not fair to permit 
people in one State to manufacture and sell butter containing 

‘only 72 per cent of butter fat and compel the people across the 
line to make butter containing 80 per cent. 

Mr. BUTLER. How can they do it under the regulation 
now? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is contended that they have not the power 
to regulate. We propose to write it in the law, so that the 
courts may know exactly what the standard is. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is well informed on this sub- 
‘Ject and I want information. Is it not possible now to prose- 
cute a man who makes butter with only 70 per cent of 
butter fat? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The courts have held that butter containing 
more than 16 per cent is not under all conditions adulterated 
butter.“ That is the holding in the eighth circuit. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 


Mr. KNUTSON. The law ef Minnesota provides that butter 
shall not contain more than 16 per cent of moisture. The gen- 
tleman will concede that Minnesota butter is standard the 
world over. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Minnesota is mistaken. 
[Laughter.] The gentleman is aware of the fact that in Min- 
nesota and in the eighth circuit it is possible to include more 
than 16 per cent, and possibly for that reason is the opposition. 
We object to requiring 80 per cent in one State and allowing 
another State to manufacture and sell butter containing only 
72 per cent. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I do not know who Mr. McKay is, but I 
dispute his statement. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserye the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. PuRNELL]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understand the gentleman from Iowa 
takes more time for the purpose of permitting me to answer 
the question. 

Mr. PURNELL. He has only three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Purne rc]. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, stripped of all this confusion, 
the purpose of this bill is to define butter and provide a stand- 
ard therefor. This bill fixes the standard at not less than 80 
per cent by weight of milk fat. I agree with these gentlemen, 
these lawyers in the House who take issue with this amendment 
for the reason that it is very unusual for us to fix a provision 
in a bill and by amendment explain what we mean. But there 
is this justification for it: We have had tolerances recognized 
by the department and the courts up to 24 per cent. This 
practice has become more or less common. 

I want to explain to you just how that operates in Indiana. 
Our State board of health now fixes the butter-fat content at 
824 per cent. If we adopt this standard of 80 per cent and 
tolerances are then permitted, Indiana 824 per cent butter 
would have to compete with 773 per cent butter under this bill, 
and for that reason I see no objection to our making it per- 
fectly clear that we want 80 per cent butter fat. I recognize 
the fact that it is unusual, but the very activity on the part of 
the people who make butter and who have been accepting these 
tolerances against this amendment would indicate, to my mind, 
that they have hope after the adoption of this bill to continue 
asking for tolerances. That is the very thing we want to pre- 
vent. For that reason I am going to support the amendment 
offered by my colleague on the committee from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Vorcr], although it is, as I recognize, very unusual. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN, I think the time is all up. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question on the bill and all amendments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. There are committee amendments pending, 
and also the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Vorort]. The Clerk will report the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ That.“ insert the words “for the 
purposes of the food and drug act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 768).“ 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “ centum,” insert“ by weight.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ fat,” strike out“ and not more than 
16 per cent of water.” 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 29. 
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Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor taking this vote by 
tellers will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Nine gentlemen have risen; not a sufficient number, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 2. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out all of section 3. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Voigt amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voict: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
« fat,” insert a comma and add “all tolerances having been allowed 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks for a di- 
vision. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 21. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haveen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. Has the Committee on Agriculture any fur- 
ther business? 

WAREHOUSES. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3220) to 
amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 30 of the United 
States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a bill 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole Heuse on the state of the Union, and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, with Mr. MADDEN in 
the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the first reading of the 
bill will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, this bill proposes to amend 
the United. States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 

The amendment to section 2 strikes out the words: 

The term “agricultural product’ wherever used in this act shall be 
3 to mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, and flaxseed, or any of 
t A 

That is to amend the act so as to include all agricultural 
products suitable for storage. 

The amendment to section 5 removes the one-year limitation 
now placed upon licenses, so as not to require the warehouse- 
man to take out a new license every year. The license may be 
terminated by the Secretary at any time whenever the ware- 
houseman fails to comply. 

The amendment to section 11 of the act provides for licensing 
persons to inspect and sample products. 

The amendment to section 12 adds in two places the words 
“inspect, sample, or,” so as to make the section conform with 
the proposed amendment to section 11. 

The amendment to section 15 strikes out the words “ grain, 
flaxseed, or,“ and the word “other.” As the section now reads 
there has been doubt as to whether grain or flaxseed, regard- 
less of the manner in which they may be stored, are under all 
conditions fungible agricultural products. This makes the defi- 
nition clear. 

The amendment to section 19 strikes out the words “in this 
act defined.” That is because the amendment to section 2 

- eliminates the definition of agricultural products, therefore 
the words “in this act defined“ are useless. 


The amendment to section 29 inserts the words “ inspectors 
and samplers” in two places to harmonize with amendments 11 
and 12, and increases the seyerity of the penalty which may be 
imposed, and imposes penalties on persons who draw, with in- 
tent to deceive, a false sample of a product or who willfully 
mutilate or falsely represent samples drawn under the act or 
who fraudulently grade or weigh agricultural products stored. 
It is not believed that the offense is now punishable or suffi- 
ciently broad in scope. 

The bill is recommended by the Department of Agriculture, 
and in the enforcement of the act it seems necessary that these 
amendments be made. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What change does the bill make with ref- 
erence to wool warehouses and the storage of wool? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are being licensed now. 

TAN HUDSPETH. Does it make any change in the present 

w 

Mr. HAUGEN. It makes the same change as to warehouses 
storing wool as it does to warehouse storing other products. I 
have here a statement of the number of warehouses that are 
licensed. On December 21, 1922, there were 368 cotton ware- 
houses, 17 wool warehouses, 217 grain warehouses, and 60 
tobacco warehouses. On February 1 the total number was 360 
cotton, 20 wool, 227 grain, and 62 tobacco warehouses. 

Mr. ELLIS. How many new inspectors are provided for? 

Mr. HAUGEN. As many as the department may provide. I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SWANK]? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to time in his 
own right in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am not opposing the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. How much time 
does he desire? 

Mr. SWANK. Five minutes. . 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Swank] fiye minutes. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp on H, R. 2343, a 
warehouse bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, on different occasions before this I have argued for agri- 
cultural legislation and have spoken in support of my farmers’ 
warehouse bill, H. R. 2343. I have spoken in behalf of this 
bill on the floor and before the Committee on Agriculture. L 
have been anxious at all times to call the attention of Congress 
to the necessity of this legislation. Agriculture is the key to 
our national prosperity. It makes no difference where a person 
lives or in what business he may be engaged, he can enjoy no 
permanent prosperity without it first reaches the farmer. 

When there is a wave of prosperity among the farmers every- 
body enjoys good times, and without their being reasonably 
prosperous it is useless to talk about other legislation intended 
to correct the economic ills of the country. You must begin at 
the source. If the physician wishes to cure a certain disease 
he must first find the seat of the trouble and begin there. Too 


-much legislation begins at the greatest distance from the 


farmer. Increased tariff rates causing him to pay more for 
the necessities of life can not help but only retards his eco- 
nomic recovery. The millions proposed in the ship subsidy 
bill will only add to his troubles in the way of a bonus to 
special privilege and increased taxation. Increased activities 
of the Government asking for increased appropriations where 
not needed do not remedy this situation. There remains 
something else to be done. A high tariff only lessens his export 
trade and foreign shipments and thereby decreases the price 
of his products. Instead of a situation like that, he must be 
furnished a fair and easily accessible market for the products 
of his toil. He always has produced the goods and will so 
continue if given a chance and an “even break” with other 
lines of business. 

It is too often assumed that if certain lines of business for 
a time make a large profit that this will afford relief to the 
farmer. It is the farmer who feeds the world, and he should 
be given a fair chance with our other citizens. Let the farmer 
fail to plant a crop for one season and there will not be a. 
bank with its doors open, not a store doing business, and no 
trains running on the many railroads. Agriculture is our basic 
industry, and the one upon which all others depend. When we 
do something for this great industry we are assisting all other 
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lines of business. In order to find a cure for the farmers’ 
troubles we must first study his problems. 

Like some other Members of Congress, I was reared on the 
furm and lived there until manhood and have always studied 
the problems of the farmer, trying to find some method of meet- 
ing a solution of his difficulties. In order to legislate effectively 
for agriculture we must understand the business just as the 
bunker must know the banking business in order to make a suc- 
cess in that line of endeavor. Mr. Chairman, there is something 
wrong with conditions when a hard-working, law-abiding man, 
and his good wife with their children, work and drudge from 
morning to night trying to make something from their toil to 
clothe and feed the family, and in the evening of life find them- 
selves with no property, little clothing, coarse and insufficient 
food. The wealth of the country bas been too unfairly dis- 
tributed and the situation can never be remedied until some- 
thing can be done to relieve these conditions. Of all business 
men in this country, the farmers have always received the “ lit- 
tle end” of the bargain. It is within the power of Congress to 
do something for him, and it should be done now. It should 
baye been done long ago, and especially in 1919, and no excuse 
cun be given for not doing something the past three years. 
Much has been done for the big business interests of the coun- 
try, even this session, but what has been done for the farmer? 
Surtaxes were reduced and excess-profits taxes repealed. A 
man who did not make the profit did not have the high rate of 
tuxes to pay, and if he made the profit he could afford to pay 
the taxes. The most prohibitive tariff bill ever drawn was writ- 
ten into law for the benefit of those who need no special legis- 
lation, and I am glad that I voted against that bill. All that 
was class legislation pure and simple, but when you propose 
something for the farmer some will refer to it as class legisla- 
tion, and some who supported the tariff bill might indulge in 
that pastime. Of course, everything can not be done by Con- 

vess, and indolence can not be transformed into industry by 

Zislatlon, but the farmer is not asking for that to be done, as 
he is in the class of the industrious and law-abiding. The rea- 
sou I speak for the farmer is that he has not had a fair oppor- 
tunity and the whole business of the Nation depends upon that 
of the farmer. All that he asks is to be given a fair chance 
with the rest of the people and especially with those favored 
industries heretofore cared for. If the necessities of life are 
to be continued to be produced something must be done. A 
merchant or other business man can not continue in business 
when his expenses are greater than his income. 

When confronted by that situation he must close out. Yet 
that is just what has happened to the farmer and that is the 
situation with which he is grappling to-day. Since 1919 he has 
been producing his crops and live stock at a great loss, and yet 
has done less grumbling than any other class. He is the center 
of the whole system of trade and industry. 

I have been asked what remedy I propose and will gladly 
tell you. Many bills for his relief have been proposed and intro- 
‘duced in Congress, and I believe with a desire to help the pro- 
ducers of the necessities of life. The farmer furnishes the 
world something to eat and wear. He has worked just as hard 
as heretofore, and when the war profiteers were getting theirs 
at his expense he never grumbled, for he was receiving a better 
‘price than usual, aud even in the time of high prices he was 
produeing at a loss. When the farmer was getting 40 cents per 
pound for cotton, $2 per bushel for wheat, and $1 per bushel 
Tor corn, you could hear it said that he was getting rich. That 
talk was indulged in by people who did not know him nor any- 
‘thing about his business and the conditions under which he 
worked. 

Suppose an average farmer produced 10 bales of cotton, which 
jis an extraordinary production, at 40 cents per pound. That 
‘would bring him $2,000. If he is a renter, and most farmers 
jare, he must pay the landlord one-fourth, or $500, which leaves 
81. 500 for himself and family. Counting the work of himself 
and one team at $75 per month, and this was a low figure for 
1919 and 1920, would add another cost of $900. Then figure his 
wife the same salary that it would cost to hire some other 
woman to do the housework, and this would amount to at least 
8³⁰ per month, or $600 per year, which added to the $900 would 
make $1,500. This would leave the children nothing for their 
work, allow nothing for food and clothing for the family, up- 
keep of his farming implements, Interest, taxes, and the de- 
preciation of his working capital He is entitled to a fair 
murgin of profit on his labor and capital as other lines of busi- 
ness, and his faithful wife should be considered, for she works 
1 us hard as her husband. It matters not in What Work 

upie are engaged. just so long as it is honest they are entitled 

a comfortable living, und a great deal more so than those 


whose hands have never been stained with honest toil and who 
live in their grandeur and splendor. 

The farmer does not have servants to answer his every nod 
and beck, he does not have expensive automobiles and liveried 
chauffeurs at his command, but is a far better man than he who 
na in the seat of the mighty and seeks to keep him muffled 
still. 

The farmers will not submit much longer, for they know 
the use and the power of the ballot. They will go about any 
change in a peaceful and law-abiding manner and never resort 
to the cruel methods of the outlaw and the extortionist and 
those who have always enjoyed special privilege. All the 
power that is at the command of the farmers of the country 
is the power of the ballot, and they realize who are their 
friends. What they want is action and less talk. Many reme- 
dies have been offered. Bills to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase wheat and bills to provide credit 
facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the 
United States have been offered and many other bills along 
similar lines. What is the import of all these bills? Their ob- 
ject is to help the farmer, but there can be no effective rural- 
credit legislation without adequate storage facilities. If the 
products of the farm can be properly stored in sufficient quanti- 
ties, then relief can be afforded by loans on warehouse receipts. 
Remember that storage facilities must first be provided. 

On the 11th day of April, 1921, the first day of the special 
session of the Sixty-seventh Congress, I introduced this farmers’ 
warehouse bill, H. R. 2343. The bill is written in plain lan- 
guage, unambiguous, and easily understood. It is short and 
can be administered easily. The bill provides that stored prod- 
ucts shall be insured at actual cost. Of course, some of the 
old-line insurance companies may not like that provision of 
the bill, but, Mr. Chairman, I am trying to do something for 
the present economic distress of the country by beginning at 
the source of all business. Some may ery “socialism,” but 
that is often the cry of a person when he knows no other 
argument and wants a certain measure defeated. The bill 
under consideration provides that when any State makes an 
appropriation to build warehouses, or when any farmers’ co- 
operative association having a selling agent makes an appro- 
priation for such purpose, the Federal Government shall du- 
plicate such appropriation. It is similar legislation to our 
present good-roads law, but more important. We can live, pros- 
per, and enjoy life without hard-surfaced roads and even 
without railroads, though it would inconvenience. us to some 
extent, but we can not live without something to eat and wear, 
and that is produced on the farm. These products are fur- 
nished by the farmer, and he should enjoy the fruits of his 
labor as he adds to the enjoyment of others. 

We need better roads and better railroad facilities, but the 
question now before us is, What will be done for America's 
greatest industry? There is a precedent for Government owned 
and operated warehouses in the ownership at this time of 348 
warehouses for the storage of liquor. It seems to me that it Is 
more important to have places for the storage of wheat, corn, 
cotton, and other farm products than to have warehouses for 
the storage of liquor. I believe that Congress wants to do some- 
thing for agriculture, but the question in the minds of the 
Members is what is best to do at this time. I will try to show 
you what I think is the best to do for the agricultural indus- 
tries of the country. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, the head of the farming activi- 
ties of the United States, is interested in the promotion of agri- 
culture. The bill under consideration provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the president of the board of agriculture in 
a State where such warehouse is located, and a representative 
chosen by the farmers’ cooperative associations in any such 
State shall constitute the board of control. This provision of 
the bill will encourage the organization of farmers’ associations, 
and this is necessary to the farmers’ interests. They must 
organize like other lines of business organize. This is one of 
the objects of the bill. The warehouses will be under the man- 
agement of the board of control, which is authorized to acquire 
property and property rights for the erection of the ware- 
houses. Provision is made for the employment of a superin- 
tendent for the warehouses, the salaries to be paid by the 
States where the warehouses are located. Several States have 
a warehouse law, and we also have a Federal warehouse law, 
but they are all permissive laws—that is, individuals and or- 
ganizations are given permission to build warehouses and charge 
a certain fee for the storage of products. I think that the Gov- 
ernment should build the warehouses outright, without any 
other aid, but I have drawn this bill cooperatively between the 
States and with farmers’ cooperative associations. It is pro- 
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vided in this bill that the official standards of the United States 
for farm products shall be the official standards of the ware- 
houses created by this bill. It is, of course, necessary that 
uniform grades be established and not have thousands of un- 
official graders, each of whom can set his own standards. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it the gentleman’s idea that these 
warehouse receipts shall be negotiable? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

It is to the best interests of the farmers and the country that 
the Government supervise the grading. The issuance of ware- 
house receipts is provided for in the bill, and they shall be nego- 
tiuble and in the form prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Adequate punishment is provided for the violation of 
the provisions of the act. The location of the warehouses is 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States. The warehouse receipts would be convenient, 
little expense attached in recording them, and no doubt the 
local banks would be glad to loan on them as security. In 
order to prevent any organization from opposing the system 
by refusing to loan money on the warehouse receipts, the bill 
provides that the Federal reserve banks shall loan money on 
the warehouse receipts. ; 

The bill provides that the board of control shall prescribe 
the fees to be charged for the storage of farm products, and 
said fees shall not be in excess of the actual cost of maintain- 
ing the warehouses. I have been told that if the farmers want 
warehouses they should build them at their own expense. I 
answer that the perpetuity of the Government is so closely 
linked with agriculture that it is a Government problem. 
Farming is organized and operated on an entirely different 
basis to other lines of business. One of the greatest fights the 
farmers have to make is to get money with which to finance 
their business. They are beginning to organize effectively, as 
some candidates for office have found out, and more will feel 
the effect of this organization later unless something is done 
to promote this the greatest of all industries. The enactment 
of this bill into law will encourage the farmers of the country 
to greater effort and the entire Government will prosper 
thereby. 

Congress has appropriated, and not so long ago at that, many 
millions of dollars for the assistance of the railroads of the 
country and guaranteed them a certain per cent of profit. If 
it is said that the railroads were taken over by the Government 
during the war, to be turned back to the owners in as good 
condition as when taken, then, Mr. Chairman, I answer that 
the farmer's business was also taken over and he was called 
upon to plant certain crops and on some of these crops the price 
was fixed by act of Congress. If that was necessary then, it is 
necessary now that something be done for him in order that he 
may continue to feed and clothe the world. 

In the readjustment after the war the farmers lost millions, 
and it will be many years before they recover, Why should 
not Congress do as much for him as for the railroads? I am 
asking for only $100,000,000 in this bill. Were it not for the 
farmers there would be but little for the railroads to trans- 
port. The Secretary of Agriculture, before the Traffic Club 
of Philadelphia, January 9, 1922, said: 

Agriculture provides the railroads with more than 20 per cent of 
their total tonnage, and indirectly with as much more. ut for the 


N tonnage many of our great transportation systems would 
all, 


But the relief given the railroads by Congress was not all 
that was done for them. They were given permission to in- 
crease their freight rates, and now, more than four years after 
the war, the rates are almost as high as ever. A few small 
decreases have been made, but no material change. It costs 
more now to haul freight than the producer can get in many 
instances for his articles when landed at their destination. 
If the Interstate Commerce Commission does not act and cause 
a material reduction in freight rates, then I insist that Con- 
gress should act. Congress created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and can also set the act aside. Congress can 
make the rates the same as it can delegate the authority to 
some other body. The time has come for action. Some say 
that the railroads can not make a profit, but they have made 
a profit and will continue to do so, and they are no more enti- 
tied to a profit than the farmer. During the past few years 
the farmer planted his crops when the cost of production was 
high—the highest in the history of the country. He paid more 
for his farming implements, feed, and maintenance. The 
necessaries of life cost him more than in any other period of 
time. Many of our best farmers were driven into bankruptcy 
and can not eyen pay their taxes. The farmer is certainly 


entitled to as much consideration as any business man. Mil- 
lions have been appropriated to pay contractors who lost money 
on certain contracts during the war, but nothing appropriated 
for the farmer. He was patriotic during the war, as at all 
other times, and it was his occupation more than any other 
that caused the quick termination of the war, for he fed and 
clothed the allied armies. He planted what the Government 
asked and never complained. He has always done his part by 
the Government, which he respects and loves, and in this bill 
is only asking for a small appropriation, compared to the 
industry. It will assist him to recover from the disaster of 
the past few years. 

To refute the claim that the railroads are making no profit, 
I wish to insert a statement from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I steam roads in 
the United States. 


(For 200 steam roads, including 16 switching and terminal companies.) 


ending 
December, 1921. 


Average number of miles operated 234, 912. 85 
Revenues: 
MPO REATI ITIS AAA IF ws 762, $3, 918, 699, 970 
ECC W WG ‚ ‚ OTE . 2 1, 153, 752, 002 
ERRE ESNA 2 S E 014, 096 95, 810, 375 
P 12. 138, 00 104, 633, 598 
All other transportation 14, 297, 405 164, 757, 085 
Incidental.......... 9, 685, 082 118, 799, 853 
Joint facility (credit 1, 824, 853 8, 767, 197 
Joint facility (debit ) 2 390, 070 „987, 
way operating revenues 425, 022, 20 5, 563, 232, 215 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 49, 600, 255 783, 479, 568 
Maintenance of equipment 92, 564, 513 1, 254, 221, 299 
—— . Sn ge 2250 0 
ms ation... 183, 558, |, 043, 
— — 3, 688, 802 48, 838, 207 
CCCCCC C000 13,881,015 167, 583, 103 
Transportation for investment (credit)... 1, 511, 800 6, 973, 029 
way operating expenses 348, 879, 589 4, 507, 479, 241 
Net revenue from railway operations 76, 142, 704 965, 752, 974 
Railway tax accruals.............-. 19, 679, 440 280, 441, 488 
U ible railway reven: 738, 109 1, 978, 578 
Railway operating income. 55, 725, 155 683, 332, 908 
uipment rents (debit pence) S 3,391,354 330, 115 
Joint facility rent (debit balance) 745, 485 16, 192, 262 
Net railway ting income 251 316 4614, 810, 531 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent). .......... 09 82.61 


1 Includes 32,571, 874 sleeping pres pn car surcharge. 


2 Includes 601,960 sleeping parior car surcharge. 
herp ven credit of approximately 8 representing adjustments on 


* 
CCC 

Includes net credit of ap tely $5,857,000 representing adjustments on ac- 
count of closing out guaranty period reserves. 

Nore.—Excludes Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, report not having been filed at date 
of compilation. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. I yield. = 

Mr. LOWREY. Does the gentleman know what per cent that 
is on the investment in the railroads? 

Mr. SWANK. More than 5 per cent on a valuation of $18,- 
000,000,000, and the farmer can not make any profit on his 
labor and investment. 

This statement shows that these roads, for the year 1921, 
had a net revenue from railroad operations of 5965,752,974. 
Now, this looks like some profit to me. But the farmer could 
not borrow money on his crops and could not sell them for 
enough to pay the harvesting in many instances. His ‘ood 
wife and children who assisted him in raising his crops were 
often without sufficient clothes and his children in many cases 
were compelled to remain away from school. They are not 
asking any special favors. Some say these warehouses should 
be erected by the States, but I hear no one advocating that 
method for hard-surfaced roads. The reason for Government 
assistance for hard-surfaced roads is on account of their im- 
portance to the Government. In measures like the good roads 
law and this warehouse bill there should be cooperation between 
the Government and the States, 

I have been asked if the bill would be constitutional and I 
answer that it would. I investigated its constitutionality 
thoroughly before introducing the bill. The Encyclopedia of 
Law and Procedure, commonly called “ Cyc,” which is a recog- 
nized authority among all lawyers and in all courts on the gen- 
eral law, in volume 2, page 73, lays down the following: 

Agricultural societies are agencies of the State, created for the 
pur of assisting in promoting a most important industry, and acts 
authorizing appropriations of public money in their behalf are not 


unceastitutiona 


although such appropriations to private corporations 
are forbidden, 
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From this legal statement it is seen that on account of the 
importance of the farming industry our courts have held that 
appropriations for farming associations are not unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Republican platform of 1920 says: 


The farmer is the backbone of the Nation, The crux of the present 
agricultural condition lies in prices, labor, and credit. The Republi- 
can Party believes that this condition can be improved by * * + 
the right to form cooperative associations for marketing their prod- 
ucts and protection against discrimination, 

* 
The Democratic platform of 1920 says: 


We favor such legislation as will confirm to the primary producers 
of the Nation the right to collective bargaining and the right of 
cooperative handling and marketing of the products of the workshop 
qea the farm and such legislation as will facilitate the exportation 
of our farm products. 

This shows the importance which the two great political 
parties attach to agriculture. The farmers are the only class, 
business, or profession who produce more of the necessities of 
life than they consume. There are 6,500,000 farms in the 
United States and some 13,000,000 men engaged upon these 
farms, but unless something is done for agriculture the farms 
of the country will be depopulated. In many cases farmers 
have been compelled to forfeit large sums of money as part 
payment on farms and finally have the mortgage take it all. 
Many of our best farmers have been obliged to leave the farm 
and go to the city. Men can not be expected to work hard 
all their lives on the farm and not even make the necessaries 
of life for their families. According to statistics, business fail- 
ures increase in a surprising ratio to poor prices and reduced 
yevenue on the farm, and there is a great reduction in business 
failures when the farmer obtains a reasonable price for the 
products of his toll. When agriculture is depressed the number 
of business failures are more thun doubled in comparison to 
the number of failures when the farmer is in reasonably good 
circumstances. When the farmer receives poor prices for his 
goods business is bad, failures many, and the laboring people 
suffer thereby in unemployment and low wages. Therefore, 
everyone enjoys the prosperity of the farmer and suffers when 
poor prices are prevalent. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1921 
says: 

The experiences of recent years have shown more clearly than ever 
before that an efficient agriculture is of vital importance to all the 
people. During the darkest days of the war success or failure turned 
on an adequate food supply. ‘he promotion of agriculture is therefore 
in the interest of all the peopte, onditions which are harmful to the 
producers and which tend to jeopardize future production must be 
noted with concern to all of our people, and the national energy should 
be turned toward improving such conditions. The farmer, therefore, 
must produce on faith, He must himself carry all the risks of weather, 
of heat and cold, of flood and drought, of destructive storms, of insect 
pests, and plant and animal diseases. If the farmers of America should 
cease work for a 9 crop season, millions u 
would suffer for food. They have never ceas 
what the trials and hardships. 

The Department of Agriculture published this book as head 
of the farming industry, and it contains the research and 
opinions of men who have studied carefully these subjects and 
realize that something must be done. 

Everyone knows that the farmer is not receiving a fair price 
for his products and his work. We all know that farm prices 
are’ unreasonably depressed, and we should exert our best 
efforts to find a remedy for present conditions. I think the 
bill under consideration will bring relief and is worthy the 
most careful consideration of Congress. If something is not 
done to stop the drift from the country to the city, disaster 
will surely follow. What we need now is legislation that will 
assist in rehabilitating our greatest industry—agriculture. 
Of course, we can not legislate good crops, rain, sunshine, and 
industry, but we can enact laws that will stop price fixing on 
farm products by those whose only interest is to get those 
products as cheaply as possible and further depress prices. We 
can pass laws that will be a great benefit to the marketing 
system of the farmers by providing a method for the storage of 
his products and the issuance of warehouse receipts against 
these products, The Secretary of Agriculture says that we 
must see to it that the road between the farmer and the con- 
sumer is open and direct and that the farmer have a free and 
competitive market in which to dispose of his products. These 
recommendations of the Secretary. will follow the enactment of 
this bill into law. . 

The report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
of the flrst session of the Sixty-seventh Congress says: 


In the last 10 years the total number of mortgages on farm lands 
and buildings owned by their operators has more than doubled and has 
increased proportionately more than the value of the lands and build- 
inga: Railroad service, like any other service or commodity, must be 
sold at a price within the reach of the people who pay for . Freight 
rates, therefore, must bear some relation to the prices which it Is pos- 
sible to obtain from the commodities transported. Numerous instances 
were brought to the attention of the commission in which it was shown 


n millions of people 
to work, no matter 


that the total receipts from shipments, especially of fruits and vege- 
tables, were absor' x railroad charges in ag e them to mar- 
ket, leaving to the producer nothing for his time, labor, and investment 
in producing them, No industry can survive or prosper under such 
conditions, 

The commission further says: 


The warehouse system of the United States is a decentralized and 
disintegrated system, subject to the widest variations of regulation of 
the warehouseman’s lab: ST in the diferent States. This situation 
does not lend itself to systematic marketing or orderly financing of 
farmers’ crops. The farmer can not hope adequately control the 
marketing of his products or to have influence in proportion to his 
number and importance in the absence of a warehouse system which 
will enable him to hold or sell his crops as his own judgment, or the 
5 Se of the cooperative association of which he may be a member, 

etates. 

The bill which I have proposed will enable him to hold and 
to sell his crops as his own judgment dictates by furnishing 
him a place for storage of his products and loans on his ware- 
house receipts, Under the present system when the farmer 
gathers his crops he must either be permitted to borrow money 
on his receipts if he so desires, or sell at once to pay his taxes, 
interest, and buy something to eat and wear. This bill will en- 
able him to hold his products until he can sell on a fair market. 
Under this system he can not be compelled to sell when the 
market is low and below the cost of production. 

The report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1921 says: 

. is as truly a part of production as is the growing of the 
crops, for the crops have no value unless they can be put into the hands 
of those who n them. The assembling, storing, and distributing of 
farm products are productive enterprises, and those engaged in this 
work require much the same economic and technical information as 
that required by farmers. 

In the Agricultural Yearbook for 1921 we find the following: 


When we remember that approximately 40 per cent of all our people 
live in the opon country and are dependent upon what grows out of 
the soil, the baneful efect upon the Nation of reducing the purchasing 
power: of that 40 per cent so far below normal is obvious. he farmer 
s compelled to practice the most rigid economy, to wear his old clothes, 
to repair his old machinery, to refrain from purchasing everything he 
ean possibly do without, and to deny himself and his family not alone 
luxuries but many of the ordinary comforts of life, 

Every person who is at all familiar with farm conditions to- 
day knows the facts above stated, but what is Congress going to 
do for the producer? What has Congress done to remedy the 
situation, and what does it propose? 

The same volume continues: 

The cost of getting farm products from the farm to the consumer's 
table has increased tremendously during the past three years. The 
freight charge has very nearl oubled, and in some cases more than 
doubled. When wheat was selling at $2.50 20 bushel, corn at $1.75, 
cattle and hogs at $16 to $22 per hundred, cotton at 30 cents per pound, 
the increased freight rate was not a serious matter. But with wheat 
at $1, corn at 48 cents, cattle and hogs at $7 to $10 per hundred, cotton 
at 17 to 20 cents—all these being primary market prices, not farm 
rices—the addition of even 10 cents per bushel or per hundred pounds 
mposes a burden grievious to be borne, The transportation matter is 
one of vital importance to agriculture. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, railroad rates are of vital importance to 
the farmers, but what are we going to do to relieve the situa- 
tion? On the question of freight rates I say that if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permits such exorbitant charges 
when the roads are making such enormous profits, then Congress 
should take the matter in hand and reduce the rates in fairness 
and justice to these producers about whom we hear so much. I 
am proposing a remedy both to reduce the railroad rates and to 
provide a place for the storage of farm products at Government 
and State expense. 

I here insert a statement from the Department of Agriculture 
on the farm mortgage debt of the United States: 


Farm mortgage debt. 


Number of farms re ng amount of debt í 1, 
Value of lands and buildings on farms reporting. . $18,775, 500,013 | $6,330, 236,951 
Amount of mort; debt on farms reporting $4, 003, 767,192 | $1,726, 


Ratio of debt to — 755 renn 


1910 (Apr. 15). 


$28, 475, 674, 169 
6,325, 451. 528 


Live stock. 8 
Total value of all farm property... ..-.----+] 


The Yearbook for 1921 further says: 


The warehousing of cotton after ginning is very important economi- 
cally. Leaving the baled cotton ex to the weather results in large 
losses annually from the rotting of the fiber. The cotton warehouse * 


a place of shelter and protection from fire and theft, a place for class- 
ing and assorting to meet mill requirements, and, finally, it is a place 
where cotton may be deposited under conditions which enable the owner 
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to obtain money advance upon it until such time as he may desire to 
Neve Receipts le warehouses are consi among the best 

d of security. 

What is here said about warehousing cotton may be said 
about most all farm products; and my bill provides these ware- 
houses for the storage of grain, cotton, broom corn, wool, and 
other nonperishable farm products suitable for storage and ship- 
‘ment, 

The 1921 Yearbook says that the realization of the enormous 
benefits to be derived from cooperative warehousing of cotton 
has led to the rapid organization in all of the principal cotton- 
growing States of farmers’ associations to finance the building 
of centralized fireproof warehouses for the proper storage and 
bandling of their crop. The farmer should not be compelled 
to build these warehouses, and no great number are built, and, 
therefore, his cotton and other crops are often left out in the 
weather, unless sold when harvested. This bill enacted into 
law would increase the farmers’ associations, protect his crops 
from damage by the weather, and insure crop marketing in an 
orderly manner, and would cause him to receive a fair price. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 1922 
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The following statement from the Department of Agriculture 
shows the cost of producing cotton, corn, and wheat in 1921 
and 1922: 

Cost of producing farm crops. 
(Preliminary estimates for 1922.) 


Says: 


During 1921 we exported large quantities of agricultural products, 
especially those products which were selling at ruinously low prices. 
This export movement has been decreasing. 


Mr. Chairman, statistics show that we can not have exports 
without imports, and the law that places prohibitive tariff rates 
on imports will be reflected in decreased exports, to the injury 


of the farmer. It will thus be seen that the tariff law recently 


enacted instead of assisting agriculture has done it a great 
injustice. But who was this tariff law supposed to benefit? It 
certainly has injured the farmer by decreasing his exports. 

From a statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture under date of December 31, 
1921, and December 28, 1922, the estimate and value based upon 
prices December 1 are as follows: 


3 
125 ge 
9,964,000 | 1, 192, 461, 000 

Bushels. 

dou) 87 
856, 211, 000 864, 139, 000 
PETIERE T 
3, 088, 569,000 | 1, 297, 213, 000 
2,890, 712,000 | 1, 900, 287, 000 
According to Crops and Markets, published by the United 


States Department of Agriculture December 28, 1922, the total 
value of all crops in the United States is as follows: The 
1916-1920 average, $12,522,239,000; 1921 the value is $6,410,- 
229,000, and 1922 it is $9,114,347,000. 

These great crops have been produced by the farmer not only 
without any profit but at a great loss. There is something 
wrong when conditions are such that the farmers must produce 
at a loss and can not make any profit and not even current 
wages for himself and family. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that the cost of 
producing cotton in 1920 in some of the States was 33 cents 


per pound. In some sections the cost is much more, About the | 
same ratio of loss in production will be true with other crops. ` 


A statement from the Department of Agriculture for 1920 
Shows that from 167 farms in three counties in the State of 
Towa the average yield. of wheat per acre is 18.5 bushels, at a 
cost of $1.88 per bushel; 40 acres at that price and yield would 
cost $1,391.20 to produce, and even at $2 per bushel the farmer 
would have $88.80 left, not estimating anything for his wife's 
labor, depreciation of his capital, interest, and taxes. A sum- 
mary of 481 records prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
for 1919 from the States of Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, and North and South Dakota shows that the net cost of 


producing wheat for that year was $2.15 per bushel. The depart- 


ment also says that of 451 records in 1920 in Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, and Oklahoma the net cost per bushel of pro- 


ducing wheat is: In Missouri, $2.21; Nebraska, $1.91; Kansas. 
81.77; Oklahoma, $1.98. Men can not continue to raise wheat 


that costs $2 per bushel and sell the same for $1 per bushel. 


Investigations by the Agricultural College of North Dakota 
show that the average cost of raising a bushel of whéat in that 


Stute was 51.43 in 1922. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am not 
speaking for the great State of Oklahoma alone, for this bill 
will benefit the producers of all sections of this great Republic. 
Oklahoma has a great diversity of products. Her production 
for each of the past three years of cotton, wheat, and corn is 
as follows: 


Oklahoma ranks first among the several States in the pro- 
duction of oil and in 1920 she produced about 106,000,000 
barrels, valued at $371,000,000 She raises more broom corn 
than all the other States combined, and Lindsay, Garvin 
County, Okla., is the largest broom corn wagon market in the 
world. Oklahoma has more than 170 separate and distinct 
oll and gas pools and more than 30,000 producing oil and gas 
wells in 38 counties. She produces millions of dollars of lead 
and zinc, and the United States Geological Survey has esti- 
mated the total coal supply of Oklahoma at 79,000,000,000 tons, 
The Oklahoma geological survey estimates the present avail- 
able supply under present mining conditions at '8,000,000,000 tons. 
She also has millions of tons of asphalt, salt, limestone, and 
granite. In addition to all this she produces each year millions 
of dollars’ worth of milk and cream, poultry and eggs, and 
other farm products, The people in the district which I have 
the honor to represent in the American Congress are not all 
engaged in agriculture, but they know that their suecess de- 
pends largely on the suecess of the farmer. In this district 
is the great city of Oklahoma City, which is the capital of 
the State and her largest city, the State university, the agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, the Central State Teachers’ 
College, and the great oil fields. 

This bill is not directed to one class of products nor to any 
one section, but will benefit the wheat and corn grower of 
the North as well as the cotton farmer of the South. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that in normal times there is a 
loss of over $70,000,000 to baled cotton as a result of permitting 
it to remain exposed to weather for months at a time without 
attention or covering of any kind. I am asking for an appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 to begin with in constructing these ware- 
houses, and it would result in a saving to the country in one 
year to cotton alone of more than $70,000,000. Other farm crops 
suffer great loss by a lack of proper warehousing, and in addi- 
tion to this care of the crops the bill will stimulate the pro- 
ducers to greater activity in their cooperative associations and 
the establishment of selling agencies, and they will be enabled 
thereby to more directly market their products to the manufac- 


j turer and the consumer. $ 


Gentlemen of the committee, if this bill were enacted into 
law and properly administered the marketing of farm products 
would be settled. This bill provides the storage, and the selling 
would be done as the demand required. All businesses and pro- 
fessions organize for mutual protection and the promotion of 
their interests, and such encouragement should be given the 
farmers. The watclrwerd of the farmers should be orgauization 
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and cooperation. This bill would benefit not only the farmers 
but all business. It would be an easy matter to reduce other 
appropriations to the extent of $100,000,000, the amount asked 
in this bill. The farmers are the backbone of the Government. 
Fostering our agricultural interests and the payment of good 
living wages that workers may enjoy some of the comforts of 
life as well as the necessities is the best bulwark against Bol- 
shevism which thrives on unrest and low prices. [Applause.] 


INDORSEMENTS OF THE BILL. 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, UNION CITY, GA., 
Washington, D. O., March 4, 1922, 
Hon. F. B. Swank, 
House of Representatives, City. 

My Dear Str: I have read with interest H. R. 2343, a bill to pro- 
yas that the United States of America shall build warehouses in con- 
unction with the several States and in cooperation with duly and 
legally organized farmers’ cooperative associations in said States for 
the storage of farm products not perishable, for the insurance of said 
products while in storage, for Government loans on warehouse re- 
ceipts, providing penalties for the violation of this act, making an 
appropr ation therefor,.and for other purposes. 

his bill meets my hearty approval and, in my judgment, is a most 
constructive measure, The farmers of this country need not only a 
comprehensive and far-reaching system of marketing, but they are also 
sorely in need of sufficient money for long periods of time and at a 
low rate of interest. In my judgment, your bill will assist most 
materially in bringing about the consummation of the end sought to 
be reached by the farmers, who are the producing class of all countries. 

I have also read with pleasure the argument made b you in defense 
of your bill before the Committee on Agriculture of the House on 
February 8, 1922. The observations in which you indulged on that 
occasion and the data presented strike me as unanswerable, 

At your convenience I would like to have a conference with you in 
regard to your bill, and if you find where I can be of assistance in 
promoting your bill please let me know. 

With_assurances of high regard, I am, 

Very truly yours, C. S. BARRETT, 
President Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America. 


ys ee nn ode 3 

Í ontgome: a., J 

Hon. F. B. Swaxk, M. C., 7 mat pidge 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We thank you for copies of your warehouse bill a 
remarks you made on the measure. We have read them with ae 
deal of interest and will be glad to further the movement if in our 
power. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION 
W. R. GREENE, Secretary. 5 


Little Rock, ARK., August 13, 1921, 
Hon. F. B. Swank, M. C., 
Washingtong D. OC. 

Sim: I have examined with considerable interest your warehouse 
bill. I heartily indorse it and would be glad to see it become a law. 
I don’t see any reason why the Government should not make appro- 
priations to help agriculture as much so as the railroads. If they 
will appropriate an equal amount for the agriculture of the country, 
I am sure there will be less complaint among the farmers. I see no 
reason why the Government should not guarantee a profit to the 
farmers as well as to the railroads, Push your bill, and I am sure 
all farm organizations in the cotton-producing States will support your 
measure, 

Very truly, Gro. L. BANDS, 
President State Farmers’ Union. 


ENID, OKLA., January 16, 1922. 
Hon, F. B. SWANK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Have carefully studied your bill, H. R. 2343, and also 
your specch, and I will say that it is absolutely fine and the very 
thing we want. If you are successful in getting this through, am sure 
that the farmers of Oklahoma will reward you for your services. 
Yours very truly, 
4 OKLAHOMA WHEAT GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
. By JoHN MANLEY, Secretary-Treasurer, 


The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union ef Oklahoma, August 
16, 17, 18, 1921, in Oklahoma City, where there were 313 delegates 
prawns from 40 counties in resolutions addressed to the Oklahoma 
elegation, among other recommendations, stated that “ they vote for 
the Swank warehouse bill or any similar bills.“ 

The bill under consideration also bas the following indorsements: 
Cotton Growers’ Association of Wayne, Okla.; Cotton Growers’ Asso- 


ciation of Civit, Okla.; farmers’ meeting at Foster, Okla.; neral 
meeting at Drake, Okla.; cotton growers’ meeting at Washington, 
Okla.; Farmers Union, local resolution from Noble, Oxia. 


The Muskogee County Farmers’ Union in convention May 19, 1921, 
petitioned the Oklahoma delegation in Congress, among other recom- 
mendations, as follows: That they give their solid support to the 
Swank warehouse bill.“ Like reselutions were adopted by the follow- 
ing Farmers’ Union locals in Oklahoma: 

No. 256 McClain County; No. 531, McIntosh County; No. 13, Coal 
County; No. 11, Le Flore County; No. —, Seminole County; No. 315, 
Mayes County; No. 165, McClain County; No. 840, Garvin County; 
No. 167, Grady County; No. 523, Hughes Na No. 119, Le Flore 
County; No. 387, Pawnee County; No. 129, McClain County; No. 33, 
Coal County; No. 80, Seminole County; No. 527, Muskogee County; 
No. 375, Payne County ; No. 433, Dewey County; No. 31, Choctaw 
County; No. 17, Coal. County; No. Seminole County; No. 319, 
Pontotoc County ; No. 16, Le Flore County; No. 533, Jefferson County ; 
No. 81, Pontotoc County; No. 331, Seminole County; No. 288 Lincoln 


Seminole County; No. 202, Kiowa County; No. 85, 


Hughes County; No. 289, Stephens County; No. 160, Lincoln Coun 
491. Pottawa ‘Count 203. N at 


0. tomie County; No. es County; No. —, 
Caddo County ; No. 101, Hughes County; No. 72, McClain County; 
No. 339, Caddo County; No. 96, Le Flore County; No. — Coal County; 


„ 
No. 451, Stephens County; No. 32, Seminole County; No. 191, Latimer 
County ; No. 316, Choctaw County; No. 187, Seminole County; No. 809, 
Le Flore County; No. 294, Choctaw County; No. 210, McClain County; 
No. 164, Seminole County; No. 528, Pushmataha County; No. 216, 
McClain County; No. 171, Pushmataha County; No. 466, Okfuske 
County; No. 889, Mayes County; No. 117, Pottawatomie County; No. 
168, Lincoln County ; No. 416, Le Flore County; No. 254, McCurtain 
County; No. 58, Coal County; No. 252, Latimer County; No. 526, 
McIntosh County; No. 67, Stephens County; No. 38, Pontotoc County; 
No. 98, Noble County; No. 552, Le Flore County; No. 155, Lincoln 
County; No. 516, Custer County; No. 354, McCurtain County; No. 
346, Caddo County; No. 469, Haskell County; No. 348, Dewey County; 
No. 325, Seminole County; No. 108, Seminole County; No. 243, Hughes 
County; No. 43, Seminole County; No. 169, Noble County; No. 8, 
Cleveland County; No. 207, Pittsburg County; No. 79, Payne County ; 
No. 551, Le Flore County ; No. 566, Jackson County ; No. 180, Seminole 
County ; No. —, Beckham County; No. 411, Le Flore County; No. 271, 
Pottawatomie County ; No. 3, Okfuskee County; No. 212, McCurtain 
County; No. 203, ashita County ; No. 307, Lincoln County; No. 
483, Caddo County; No. 102, Beckham County; No. 62, Beck 
County; No. 186, Lincoln County; No. 296, Seminole County; No. 510, 
Pushmataha County; No. 222, McCurtain County; No. 184. Coal 
County ; No. 429, Pontotoe County; No. 545, Pawnee County; No. 183, 
pae County; No. 450, Le Flore County; No. 514, Coal County; No. 
431, Cleveland County; No. 112, Seminole County; No. 549, Le 
County; No. 326, Pawnee County; No, 504, Seminole County; No. 82, 
Hughes County; No. 14, Coal on No. 550, Le 
6 Lincoln County: No. 172, Le Flo 
County ; No. 111, Stephens County; No. 247, . 
465, Coal County; No. 520, Choctaw County; No. 178, Pushmataha 
County; No. 541, Le Flore County; No, 137, Le Flore County; No. 
519, L timer County; No. 323, Seminole County; No. 241, Pawnee 
ounty. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SANDERS of Indiana 
having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from 
the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed joint resolution of the following title, in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested : 

S. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement 
of the terms of President and Vice President and Members of 
Congress and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress. 

The message also announced that the Senate bad receded 
from its amendment numbered 127 to the bill (H. R. 13660) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

That the Senate had agreed to the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
88, 56, 76, 83, 105, 112, 116, 118, 126, and 129 of said bill. 

That the Senate had disagreed to the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 124 to said bill, had further insisted upon its said amend- 
ment, had requested a further conference with the House of 
Representatives upon the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. PHIPPsS, Mr. BALL, Mr. JoNES 
of Washington, Mr. Grass, and Mr. SHEPPARD as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

WAREHOUSES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Iowa a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the bill apply to warehouses in 
cities where they apply for a license? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; they have warehouses licensed by the 
department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. You are attempting to change the law 
anaterially, and you are offering amendments from the floor in 
lien of committee amendments, and for that reason I think 
we ought to have a thorough explanation of the changes in 
existing law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The changes are set out in the report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But we do not know what you propose 
to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 2 of the United States warchouse act, 
approved August 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That the term ‘warehouse’ as used in this act shall be 
deemed to mean every building, structure, or other protected inclosure 
in which any agricultural product is or may be stored for interstate or 
fore’ commerce, or, if located within any place under the exclusive 
United States, in which any agricultural product 


pa iction of the 
s or may be stored. As used iy this act, person includes a cor- 
poration or partnership or two or more persons having a joint or com- 
mon interest; ‘warehouseman’ means a person lawfully engaged in 
the business of storing agricultural products; and receipt 
a warehouse receipt.” 


means 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Iowa 
whether, as stated in the repert, the first committee amend- 
ment proposes to amend the United States warehouse act only 
by adding at the end of the second sentence of section 6 the 
words “including the requirements of fire insurance.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. The amendment offered by the committee 
were it discretionary whether the fire insurance shall be 
req 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We have read the bill to the end of 
line 4, page 2, and it amends section 2 of the warehouse act. 
Now, what change is there in that section from existing law? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Has the Clerk read the amendment? 
Rtn a RMAN. We have not reached the amendments 

the 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What changes are there in section 2 
of the United States warehouse act? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It strikes out the following sentence: 
“The term ‘agricultural product’ wherever used in this act 
shall be deemed to mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, and 
flaxseed, or any of them.” It strikes out those words, which 
has the effect of including agricultural products. Under the 
present law only cotton, wool, grain, and tobacco, and flaxseed 
may be stored in licensed warehouses. With this amendment 
there will be no limit as to the number of agricultural products 
that may be stored in a licensed warehouse. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the report which reads as follows: 

The first committee amendment pro to amend the said United 
States warehouse act adding at end of 
of section 6 the wor * uding the eee 01 ag 
surance, - 

There is nothing in the report which tells us what changes 
there are in the Senate bill from existing law. Does not the 
gentleman from Iowa think we should have that explanation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the gentleman will read the report he 
will find the explanation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not the report of the House committee. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Where? 

gh HAUGEN. Well, at the bottom of page 2 and top of 
page 

a CHINDBLOM, The report of the House committee 
reads: 

The first committee amendment 
States warehouse act by adding at the ona — 8 — ot 
section 6 the words “including the requirements of fire insurance.” 

That relates to the amendment proposed by the House com- 
mittee. Nowhere is there a statement in the report of what 
the effect of the Senate bill is as to existing law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is on page 3. I will read it: 

The first amendment ed amends section 2 by striking out the 
following sentence: “The term agricultural product’ wherever used 
in this act shall be deemed to mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, and 
flaxseed, or any of them.” 

In explanation of that amendment it should be said that the depart- 

ent has had a number of requests in the past several years to 

icense warehouses which are used for the storage of agricultural 
products other than those now enumerated in the act— 

And so forth. The report goes on in detail as to all the 
changes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; but we have not reached section 6. 
We are on section 2, and section 2 is recommended by the 
House Committee on Agriculture in exactly the same form in 
‘Which it passed the Senate. Now, in what respect did the 
Senate bill amend existing law? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Just as stated in the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
‘has expired, 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Let me read it to the gentleman. You will 
find it on top of page 3 of the report: 

The first amendment proj t n 
Neds Er E a aa Stee Wit r "ane 
| US n mn 
— ar aap oe n o mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me call my colleague’s attention to 
the fact that he is reading from a memorandum from the 
United States Department of Agriculture submitted to some- 
body, presumably to the Senate committee. This does not tell 
‘what the Senate actually did. This is a memorandum explain- 
‘ing the amendments desired by the department in submitting 


the bill to the Senate, but we do not know whether the Senate 
accepted them. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly they accepted them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman says so now. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill as passed by the Senate carried the 
amendments suggested by the department in the memorandum 
included in the committee report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I think the chairman of 
the committee reporting this bill should tell us in what respect 
the existing law is changed. 

Mr. HAUGEN, I can do that now, or I can explain it sec- 
tion by section. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the bill is all 
in one section and when read for amendment all of the bill 
should be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. The Clerk will conclude 
the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That section 5 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, fs amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 5. That each license issued under qentions 4 and 9 of this act 
shall terminate as therein provided, or in accordance with the terms 
of this act and the regulations thereunder, and may from time to 
time be modified or extended by a written instrument,” 

That section 11 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture may, upon presentation 
of satisfactory proof of competency, issue to any person a license to 
inspect, sample, or classify any agricultural product or products, 
stored or to stored in a warehouse licensed under this act, accord- 
ing to condition, grade, or otherwise, and to certificate the condition, 
grade, or other class thereof, or to weigh the same and certifi- 
cate the weight thereof, or both to inspect, sample, or classify and 
weigh the same and to certificate the condition, grade, or other class 
and the weight thereof. upon condition that such person agree to 
comply with and abide by the terms of this act and of the rules and 
r ations prescribed hereunder so far as the same relate to bim.“ 

That section 12 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That any license issued to any person to inspect, sample, 
or classify, or to weigh any agricultural product or products under 
this act may be suspended or revoked by the Secretary of Agriculture 
whenever he is satisfied, after opportunity Sporde to the licensee 
concerned for a hearing, that such licensee has failed to inspect, 
sample, or classify, or to weigh any agricultural pe or products 
correctly, or has violated any of the provisions of this act or of the 
rules and reguiations prescribed hereunder, so far as the same may 
relate to him, or that he has used his license or allowed it to be 
used for any improper pu e Whatever. Pending investigation, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he deems necessary, may suspend a 
license 8 without hearing.” 

That section 15 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 16. That any fungible agricultural product stored for inter- 
state or foreign commerce, or in any place under the exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States, in a warehouse licensed under this act, 
shall be inspected and graded by a person duly licensed to grade the 
same under this act.” 

That section 19 ef the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 19. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, from 
time to time, to establish and promulgate standards for agricultural 

roducts 1. which their quality or value may be judged or determined: 
Provided, hat the standards for any agricult products which have 
been, or which in future may be, established by or under authority or 
any other act of Congress shall be, and are hereby, adopted for the 
purposes of this act as the official standards of the United States for 
the . to which they relate.“ 

That section of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 29. That nothing in this act shall be construed to conflict 
with, or to authorize any conflict with, or in any way to impair or 
limit the effect or operation of the laws of any State relating to ware- 
houses, warehousemen, weighers, graders, inspectors, samplers, or 
classifiers ; but the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with such officials as are ¢ with the enforcement of such State 
laws in such States and through such cooperation to secure the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this act; nor shall this act be construed so 
as to limit the operation of any statute of the United States relating 
to warehouses or warehousemen, weighers, graders, inspectors, samplers, 
or classifiers now in force in the District of Columbia or in any Terri- 
tory or other place under the exclusive jurisdiction of the United 

tates.” 

That section 30 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

. Sec. 30. That every person who shall forge, alter, counterfeit, 
simulate, or falsely represent, or shall without proper authority use 
any license issued by the Secretary of Agriculture under this act, or 
who shall violate or fail to comply with any provision of section 8 of 
this act, or who shall issue or utter a false or fraudulent receipt or 
certificate, or any person who, without lawful authority shall convert 
to his own use, or use for purposes of securing a loan, or remove from 
a licensed warehouse any to this act or the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, any agricultural products stored or to be stored in 
such warehouse and for which licensed receipts have been or are to be 
issued, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not more than $10,000, or double the value of the 
products involved if such double value exceeds $10,000, or imprisoned 
not more one year, or both, in the discretion of the court, and 

cultural products so converted, used, or removed 
a tary of Agriculture, be reimbursed 
for the value thereof out of any fine collected hereunder, by check 
drawn on Treasury at the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for the value of such products to the extent that such owner has not 
otherwise been reimbursed. That any or who shall draw with 
intent to deceive a false sample of, or who shall willfully mutilate or 
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falsely represent a sample drawn under this act, or who shall classify, 

grade, or weigh fraudulently any agricultural products stored or to be 

stored under the provisions of this act, shall be deemed mity of a 

misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof fined not more than $500 or 

3 for not more than six months, or both, in the discretion of 
court.“ 


With the following committee amendments: 
Page 2, after line 11, insert: 


That section 6 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
115 1916, is amended to read as follows: 
"Spc. 6. That each warehouseman applying for a license to conduct 
a warehouse in accordance with this act shall, as a condition to the 
granting thereof, execute and file with the Secretary of iculture a 
d and sufficient bond to the United States to secure the faithful per- 
‘ormance of his obligations as a warehouseman under the laws of the 
tate, District, or Territory in which he is conducting such ware- 
ouse, as well as under the terms of this act and the rules and regu- 
lations pre: hereunder, and of such additional obligations as a 
wareliouseman as may be assumed by him under contracts with the 
respective depositors of agricultural products in such warehouse. Said 
bond shall be in such form and amount, shall have such surety or 
sureties, subject to service of process in suits on the bond within the 
State, District, or Territory in which the warehouse is located, and 
shall contain such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may prescribe to carry out the purposes of this act, including the 
requirements of fire insurance. Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine that a bond approved by him is, or for any cause has 
me, insufficient, he may require an additional bond, conforming with 
the requirements of this section, and unless the same be given within 
the time fixed by a written demand therefor the license of such ware- 
houseman may be suspended or reyoked,” 
Page 5, after line 2, insert: 
That section 18 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
115 1916, is amended to read as follows: ~ 
* Sec. 18. That every receipt issued for agricultural products stored 
in a warehouse licensed under this act shall embody within its written 
or printed terms (a) the location of the warehouse in which the agri- 
cultural products are stored; (b) the date of issue of the receipt; 
(c) the consecutive number of the receipt; (a) a statement whether the 
agricultural products received will be delivered to the bearer, to a 
specified person, or to a specified person or his order; (e) the rate of 
storage charges; (f) a description of the agricultural products received, 
showing the quantity thereof, or, in case of agricultural products cus- 
tomarily pos up in bales or packages, a description of such bales or 
packages by marks, numbers, or other means of identification and the 
weight of such bales or packages; (g) the grade or other class of the 
agricultural products receiv and the standard or description in 
accordance with which such classification has been made: Provided, 
That such 1 or other class shall be stated according to the official 
standard of the United States applicable to such agricultural products 
as the same may be fixed and promul 
Provided further, That until such official standards of t United 
States for any agricultural product or products have been fixed and 
promulgated, the grade or other class thereof may be stated in accord- 
ance with any recognized standard or in accor we with such rules 
and regulations not inconsistent herewith as may be 1 by 
the Secretary of Agriculture; (h) a statement that the receipt is 
issued subject to the United States warehouse act and the rules and 
regulations prescribed thereunder; (i) if the receipt be issued for 
agricultural products of which the warehouseman is owner, either 
solely or jointly or in common with others, the fact of such owner- 
ship; (J) a statement of the amount of advances made and of liabili- 
ties incurred for which the warehouseman claims a lien: Provided, 
That if the precise amount of such advances made or of such liabill- 
ties incurred be at the time of the issue of the receipt unknown to the 
warehouseman or his agent who issues it, a statement of the fact that 
advances have been made or liabilities incurred and the purpose thereof 
shall be sufficient; (k) such other terms and conditions within the 
limitations of this act as may be required by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and (1) the signature of the warehouseman, which may be 
made by his authorized agent: Provided, That unless otherwise re- 
quired by the law of the State in which the warehouse is locate 
when requested by the depositor of other than fungible agricultura 
products, a receipt omitting compliance with subdivision (g) of this 
section may be issued if it have plainly and conspicuously embodied 
— — TERI or printed terms a provision that such receipt is not 
ego e.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing amend- 
ments to the committee amendments, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Haven: In lieu of the first committee amend- 
ment, page 2, after line 11, insert: 

“That section 6 of the United States warehouse act, approved Au- 
gust 11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

Se. 6. That each warehouseman applying for a license to conduct 
a warehouse in accordance with this act shall, as a condition to the 
granting thereof, execute and file with the Secretary of Agriculture a 
good and suficient bond to the United States to secure the faithful 
8 of his obligations as a warehouseman under the laws of 
he State, District, or Territory in which he is conducting such ware- 
house, as well as under the terms of this act and the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed: hereunder, and of such additional obligations as a 
warehouseman as may be assumed by him under contracts with the 
respective Leg parte of agricultural products in such warehouse. Said 


ted under Authority of law: 
e 
fi 


bond shal in such form and amount, shall have such surety or 
sure ect to service of process in suits on the bond within the 
State, trict, or Territory in which the warehouse is located, and 


shall contain such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may prescribe to carry out the purposes of this act, and may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of 3 include the requirement 
of fire insurance. Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall deter- 
mine that a bond approved by him is, or fer any cause has become, 
insufficient, he may require an additional bond or bonds to be given by 
the warehouseman concerned, conforming with the requirements of this 


section, and unless the same be given within the time fixed by a 
written demand therefor the license of such warehouseman may be sus- 
pended or revoked.’ ” 


In lieu of the second committee amendment, page 5, after line 2, 


That section 18 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

‘Sec. 18. That every receipt issued for agricultural products stored 
in a warehouse licensed under this act shall embody within its written 
or printed terms (a) the location of the warchouse in which the agri- 
cultural products are stored; (b) the date of issue of the roop ) 
the consecutive number of the receipt; 15 a statement whether the 
agricultural products received will be delivered to the bearer, to a 
specified person, or to a specified person or his order; (e) the rate of 
storage charges; (f) a description of the agricultural products received, 
showing the quantity the , or, in case of agricultural preducts cus- 
tomarily put up In bales or 2 a description of such bales or 
packages marks, numbers, or other means of identification and the 
weight of such bales or packages; (a) the grade or other class of the 
agricultural products received and the standard or description in ac- 
cordance with which such classification has been made: Provided, That 
such grade or other class shall be stated according to the official stand- 
ard of the United States applicable to such agricultural products as 
the same may be fixed and promulgated under authority of law: Pro- 
vided further, That until such official standards of the United States 
for any agricultural product or products have been fixed and promul- 
gated, the grade or other class thereof may be stated in accordance 
with any rec standard or in accordance with such rules and 
regulations not inconsistent herewith as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; (h) a statement that the receipt is issued subject 
to the United States warehouse act and the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed thereunder; (i) if the receipt be issued for 1 roducts 
of which the warehouseman is owner, either solely or jointly or in 
common with others, the fact of such ownership; (j) a statement of 
the amount of advances made and of liabilities incurred for which the 
warehouseman claims a licn: Previded, That if the precise amount of 
such advances made or of such liabilities incurred be at the time of the 
issue uf the receipt unknown to the warehouseman or his agent who 
issues it, a statement of the fact that advances have been made or 
liabilities incurred and the purpose thereof shall be sufficient; (k) such 
other terms and conditions within the limitations of this act as may 
be required by the Secretary of Agriculture; and (1) the signature of 
the warehouseman, which may be made by his authorized agent: Pro- 
vided, That unless otherwise required ay the law of the State in which 
the warehouse is located when requested by the depositor of other than 
fungible agricultural products, a receipt omitting compliance with sub- 
division (g) of this section may be issued: Provided, however, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, in his discretion. require that such 
receipt have plainly and conspicuously embodied in its written or 
printed terms a provision that such receipt is not negotiable.” 


Mr. HAUGEN. Now, if I may first take up the committee 
amendment, I desire to read the committee amendment and the 
present law: 

Said bond shall be in such form and amount, shall have such surety 
or sureties, subject to service of process in sults on the bonds within 
the States, District, or Territory in which the warehouse is located, and 
shall contain such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may subscribe to carry out the purposes of this act, meluding the re- 
quirement of fire insurance. 

That is the committee amendment. The amendment which I 
offered to that amendment strikes out the word “including” 
and inserts in lieu of it the words “and may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of -Agriculture, include,” so that in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary insurance may be required, not making it 
mandatory upon the warehouseman, but leaving it to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman think it could be 
held that the other terms and conditions that the Secretary 
may prescribe would not be within the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is possible that it might. But the purpose 
is to make it clear. A good many think that the warehouseman 
should be required to provide for insurance. This would leave 
it to the discretion of the Secretary. If in his opinion the ware- 
houseman is responsible, he may not require insurance. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is the only difference between the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Iowa and the com- 
mittee amendment to section 6? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOMU. What is the change in existing law in the 
committee amendment to section 6? 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the provision in the act referred to by the 
gentleman included insurance there would not be any change, 
but to make it clear that the Secretary has the power to re- 
quire insurance in case it is needed, the Secretary is given au- 
thority to require insurance. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So that the provision with reference to 
fire insurance is the only change in section 6 proposed by the 
committee or by the gentleman's substitute for the committee 
amendment? 2 

Mr. HAUGEN, Exactly. As reported by the committee it made 
it mandatory, and as provided in the amendment which I offer 
it leaves it to the discretion of the Secretary as to insurance. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee, if he does not object to answering the ques- 
tion at this time, a question in respect to section 30. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would prefer to have the first amendment 
cleared up. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes, : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My attention was first directed 
to this bill when it was called up on the floor. I have read 
the report, and I am trying to find out just what change is 
made in existing law, not with a good deal of success. At the 
hearings were the various elevator companies represented? 
Were they present in any way? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I am quite sure that the elevator men have 
not much interest in the bill one way or the other. The ordi- 
nry course was pursued. The hearings were open to everyone 
who cared to appear. The bill has been in the Senate for a long 
time. It has been before the House committee, and everybody 
who cared to had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman has not heard 
of any opposition whatever coming from elevator men? 

Mr. HAUGEN. None whatever. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Or warehousemen? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Nothing at all. Minnesota has not a single 
licensed warehouse. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This is the first time I ever 
knew that there was a Federal licensed warehouse. 

Mr. HILL. Apparentiy Maryland has none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. lowa has three and Kansas had a number 
a few years ago, but they were withdrawn. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That law does not make it 
compulsory. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Not at all. 

Mr. ASWELL. In the original act, section 6, the requirement 
for insurance was in the act. In the appropriation of 1920 
it was stricken out. The committee first restored it, and there 
Was some question which came up to us from the depositors in 
the warehouse from all over the country, and after extended 
hearings, hearing those opposed and those in favor, this final 
decision of leaving it to the discretion of the Secretary of 
Agriculture was agreed on as the most harmonious compromise. 

Mr, HAUGEN. That seems to meet the approval of every- 
body. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just what was the purpose 
of the enactment of the United States warehouse act? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It was enacted in 1916. The Committee on 
Agriculture gave the matter considerable thought and consid- | 
eration, It was to permit warehousemen to take out a license | 
under the Federal Government. | 

Mr, ASWELL. To borrow money. j 

Mr. HAUGEN. So as to deposit products in a license ware- | 
house and receive a receipt and if desired to borrow money 
on the receipt to make the receipt more secure to the money | 
lender_as well as to the one who deposits the agricultural 
product. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To provide for increasing and 
regulating the terminal warehouses. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do not think it was aimed at the terminal 
warehouses. It is intended more for the South, for the storage 
of cotton. 

Mr. ASWELL. Fungible products. 

Mr. HILL. The act says—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the gentleman's time be extended five 
minutes, | 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] | 
The Chair hears none. | 

Mr. HILL. The act which was approved in 1916 says: 

The term agricultural products wherever used in this act shall be 
3 to mean cotton, Wool, grain, tobacco, and flaxseed, or any of 
them. 

Now, does this amendment extend this to other agricultural 
products? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Exactly; that is what it does. 

Mr, HILL. Another question along the general line of the | 
bill. There is an amendment to section 30, Now, section 30 
in the original act is the penal section? | 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. And it provides that any violation of the act | 
shall be a misdemeanor, and there will be a maximum fine of 
$500 or imprisonment not more than six months, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. The proposed amendment to section 
30% is contained on pages 8 and 9 of the pending bill, apparently 
raises the maximum fine to $10,000, or double the value of the 
products involved if such double value exceeds $10,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, and then it apparently adds 
a new type of offense on page 9— 

That any person who shall draw with intent to deceive a false sample 
of, or who shall willingly wutilate or falsely represent a sample drawn 


under this act, or who shall classify, grade, or weigh fraudulently any 
agricultural product stored or to be stored under the provisions of this 


act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof fined not more than $500 or imprisoned for not more than six 
months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if this 
changes the language of the act of 1916 as to penalties or not, 
It seems to me to be a very radical change, 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are more severe. 

Mr, HILL. I would like to say to the chairman I have had 
no communication from any of my constituents about this, 
although Baltimore is a big tobacco and grain-storage city. I 
am asking purely for information. It seems to me there is a 
very drastic increase of Federal penalties here. 

Mr. ASWELL. Are there any Federal warehouses in Balti- 
more? 

Mr. HILL. Apparently not. I read the report of the com- 
mittee, and I understand there are no Federal warehouses i 
Maryland under this type. t 

Mr. HAUGEN. The act is for the more special benefit of the 
cotton districts in the South. 

Mr. HILL. How would it affect tobacco? . 

Mr. HAUGEN. So they not only can deposit tobacco in a 
licensed warehouse, safeguarded by a bond and by insurance 
and all the safeguards necessary to secure the money of the 
lender and depositor. 

Mr. HILL. One further question. On page 9 there is a proyi- 
sion that the Secretary of Agriculture shall reimburse anyone 
by check for any theft from the warehouse. That only means 
that he can reimburse in case the person convicted pays the fine. 
Is that right? ; 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. That is really a form of Gorernment-controlied 
warehouse, is it not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A moment ago I called the attention of 
the gentleman to the amendment of section 2. As I understand 
it, the only change there is the designation that defines what Is 
an agricultural product? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me read the section. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the only change. 

Mr. HAUGEN (reading)— 


The term “agricultural product " wherever used in this act shall be 


| deemed to mean cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, flaxseed, or any of them. 


We strike out those words, the limitation, and provide “in 
which any agricultural product is or may be stored.” 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 


| ASWELL], for whose opinion on this matter I have very high 


regard, said that meant only fungible agricultural products. 
Now, where in the law does it state otherwise? 

Mr. ASWELL. It says on fungible products. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That leads me to this question: Would 
all kinds of agricultural products be subject to storage in one 
of these warehouses if you take this definition out? 

Mr. HAUGEN. They may be stored if they are offered for 
storage. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For instance, dairy products, milk and 


| cream, butter, eggs, fruits, meats, and things like that? 


Mr. HAUGEN. If they prefer to take out a Federal license, 


| that is their privilege. 


Mr, CHINDBLOM. That is an enlargement of Federal juris- 
diction over warehousing. 

Mr. HAUGEN. There is no question about that, provided 
they come in under the law. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I say this is voluntary? You do not 


! have to come in unless you want to. It is optional as to the 
coming in. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the second amend- 


ment of the gentleman from Iowa to the committee amend- 


ment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I asked a question 
awhile ago which brought out some information which I think 
it is important to consider for a moment. It appears that this 
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warehouse act, providing for storage warehouses, originally 
provided only for the storing of what might be called grain 
and like products. To be exact, the law that now exists pro- 
vides that the products within the purview of the act shall 
mean “cotton, wool, grain, tobacco, flaxseed, or any of them.” 
These are articles which ordinarily or usually come into inter- 
state commerce. By striking out that definition of the word 
“agricultural products” it is going to be possible for these 
Federal warehouses to go into the general warehouse business 
and store all kinds of products of the farm; and I call the 
particular attention of the members of the committee to the 
fact that it would permit the warehousing and storing of 
dairy products, eggs, butter, milk, cream, fresh fruits, and 
fresh meats, and everything that is now stored in local ware- 
houses in the States. I think that is too large a change in 
the existing law without any further consideration. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is clear, however, that no warehouse or 
warehouse system need come into this system except by volun- 
tary action. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I know that. That is the way all these 
things begin. They are always voluntary; it is always a mat- 
ter of choice in the beginning. But it is an entering wedge 
toward the storage and warehousing of all these perishable 
products under the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Les. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
could be the possible objection to the storing of these different 
farm products in Federal warehouses? : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have the same objection to it that 
I have to the Federal Government encroaching everywhere on 
the activities of the States. Wherever these activities are 

for the promotion of interstate commerce I will 
favor such legislation, but it does not appear that this is merely 
for interstate commerce. You are going now into the general 
storage and warehouse business of all kinds of farm products. 
The law as originally passed was restricted to that class of 


agricultural products that pass freely and usually in interstate | 


commerce, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Can the gentleman name any agricultural 
products that do not enter into interstate commerce? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is in my district a large territory 
producing dairy products, milk and butter and cheese, and 
they do not send their products out of the State. ‘Those prod- 
ucts go to Chicago. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman will realize, however, that 
those products do not stop at Chicago. They are shipped from 
Chicago to other States. The gentleman has spoken of milk 
and cream in these warehouses? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. What can be the objection to it? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. None except this, that we have plenty 
of warehouses and storage houses now established in the cities. 

Mr. ASWELL. Are they not under Federal control now by 
the cold-storage regulations? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this to be something in addition to 
that control? 

Mr. ASWELL. It does not have anything to do with that at 
all. It does not deal with the same products. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But you are enlarging this legislation 
so that there will now be an additional law passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States with reference to that same thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Committee on Agriculture, which 
submitted this bill, submitted with it a report. In this report 
there is no statement by the committee itself as to the effect of 
the Senate bill. All that the committee did was to include in 
this report a memorandum sent to the Senate by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. - 

Mr. HAUGEN. And a very comprehensive one. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It may be, but the gentleman has not yet 
stated whether this memorandum covers all the changes that 
were actually made by the Senate. Now, we find that by the 
elimination of the term “agricultural product,” you are putting 
the Department of Agriculture in a position where it is going 
to control all kinds of warehousing and storing of agricultural 
products of every sort, including the perishable products to 
which I have referred. Now, I say in all deference that a sub- 


ceived more attention in the report of the committee, so that 
the Members of the House might have known just what this 
legislation was intended to do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asked for in- 
formation with reference to section 2, and he seemed to be! 
satisfied with the explanation given. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What about the other sections? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman did not ask any more ques- 
tions. I was prepared to go on and explain every amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What changes are made in section 5? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let me ask the gentleman a question. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] says he has large 
dairy interests represented in his district. Does he not think 
the dairy interests are as much entitled to protection as the 
wheat growers? Why should we exclude the dairy products? 
One who has dairy products to store is entitled to the same con- 
sideration and the same protection as is extended to the wheat 
growers or the cotton growers or the tobacco growers. If the 
gentleman wishes to discriminate, that is for the gentleman to 
sa. 


ject of so large importance and so wide effect should have at 
} 
i 


y. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no question of discrimination. 
Mr. HAUGEN. That is the only question involved in section 
2 of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in view of the criti- 
cism which has been leveled at the committee and at the chair- 
man’s report, I want to say a word. From the discussion of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] one would think 
these were Federal warehouses. They are simply privately 
owned warehouses that may be engaged in any line of business 
they desire, but have the privilege of coming under the Federal 
system. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In just a moment. I want to cover 
one more phase. 

On line 8 of page 1, in reference to the scope covered by this 
bill, you will find that it only covers agricultural products that 
are stored for interstate or foreign ecommerce. It does not 
cover products that are not to be used for that purpose. If a 
man is running a warehouse he can come in if he wishes to and - 
have the privilege of this warehousing system. 

Now, it seems to me that the only controversy, as all the 
members of the committee know, is with reference to sections 
6 and 18. Those were the only amendments offered by the 
House committee, and those were thoroughly explained by the 
chairman in the report. The only other changes were, for the 
most part, unimportant ones, except broadening the definition 
of agricultural products so as to make the bill more liberal, and 
that appears by the terms of the bill and of the previous bill, 
so I do not see any use in taking up a lot of time and trouble 
in explaining that in a long report. 

Practically the only changes in the other sections are the 
insertion of the word “sample,” so that instead of reading 
“inspect or classify” it reads “inspect, sample, or classify,” 
because some goods are sold by sample. 

The other change with reference to penalties has already 
been brought out by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HILL]. 
I do not see why the committee should spend a great deal of 
time in writing a great, long report, when they cover the very 
things about which there was any controversy. The other 
changes were of no consequence. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman says there is no controversy. Are there any 
printed hearings on this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There were hearings. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am told by the clerk of the committee 
that there are no printed hearings, 

Mr. ASWELL. There were hearings held. 

8 3 of Texas. I understand that they have not been 
Printed. 

Mr. HILL. I asked for the hearings, because I wanted to 
inform myself on this bill, and I could not get the hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There were considerable hearings held 
on the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
not taken down. 

Mr. HILL. ‘Then there are no available hearings. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question, because he is 
conversant with the bill. It seems to me this bill really puts 
the mantle of Federal protection and Federal guaranty behind 
certain warehouses, thus giving them an advantage over State 
or private warehouses. I will ask the gentleman to look at page 
9 and invite his attention to these words, beginning in line 2— 


and the owner of the agricultural products so converted, used, or re- 
moved may, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be reim- 
bursed for the value thereof out of any fine collected hereunder, by 


We had no reporter present and they were 
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check drawn on the Treasury at the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the value of such products to the extent that such owner 
has not otherwise been reimbursed. 

Now I would like to ask the gentleman if that does not create 
a class of Federal warehouses with direct guaranty from the 
United States Government behind it, such warehouses coming 
into competition with the State or private warehouses? It is a 
change of existing law. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is a change of law, but it is safe- 
guarding the operation of the warehouse that is licensed by the 
Federal Government. The gentleman would not want the Goy- 
ernment to license warehouses and not safeguard them in rela- 
tion to goods wrongfully taken. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman says that this is throwing safe- 
guards around the warehouses by the Federal Government, and 
thut would mean almost the Federal Government going into the 
warehouse business. Is not that the case? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course, the Federal Congress has 
the right to regulate interstate commerce, and this applies only 
to warehouses engaged in interstate commerce. If the Federal 
Government is going to supervise and license warehouses it 
must assuredly, as a matter perfectly proper for the Govern- 
ment to do, throw safeguards around any warehouse licensed 
by the Federal authority. 

Mr. HILL, I thank the gentleman. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I think this is a very impor- 
tant question, This House yesterday, with the leadership on 
both sides of the House concurring, struck out the enacting 
clause in the so-called migratory bird bill because that bill was 
further Federal encroaching on the police powers of the States, 
With great reluctance I voted to strike out the enacting clause 
of that bill. 

Now here we have a bill more far reaching, in my judgment. 
The gentleman from Texas has given a clear statement of this 
matter. It is quite true, as he says, that the Federal guaranty 
is put behind these warehouses. Here is a provision by which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall reimburse anybody whose 
property is stolen, because they patronize this particular 
form of warehouse instead of going to the State or private 
warehouse. 

There are no hearings available. I think we ought not to 
pass a measure of this sort, with such drastic changes in the 
law, without further consideration. On page 3, the report of 
the committee says: 

The amendments suggested to section 30 first enlarge the scope of 
offenses which a warehouseman night commit and for which he might 
be punished under this act; second, they increase the severity of the 
penalty which may be imposed; and third, e is made for impos- 
ing penalties on persons who draw, with intent to deceive, a false sam- 
ple of a product or who willfully mutilate or falsely represent a sample 
drawn under the act or who fraudulently grade or weigh agricultural 
products stored or to be stored under the provisions of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, report the bill back to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HUL) there were 21 ayes and 2 noes. r 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that no quorum 
is present. 

The CHAIRMAN., The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Abernethy Chandler, N. Y. Garner Kleczka 
Almon Chandler, Okla, Gilbert Knight 
Ansorge Christopherson Glyun Kraus 
Anthony Clark, Fla. Goodykoontz Kunz 
Atkesou Classon Gould Langley 
Barkley X Graham, Pa. Lawrence 
Benham Connolly, Pa, Griffin ton 
Blakeney Crowther awes Linthicum 
Bland, Ind. Cullen Hayden ndon 
Blaud, Va. Dale Hays Luhring 
Bond Davis, Miun. Himes McArthur 
Bowers Dominick Hogan MeClintie 
Braud Drane Huck McCormick 
Brennan Dunn Hutchinson McDuffie 
Britten Dyer Jefferis, Nebr. McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Brooks, III Echols Kahn McLaughlin, Pa. 
Brooks, Pa Elliott Keller Meswaln 
Brown, Tenn ‘enn Kelley. Mich. MacLafferty 
Browne, Wis. Fish Kendall Mead 
Burdick Focht Keunedy Michaelson 
Burke Frear Ketcham Mills 
Burtness Free Kiess Montague 
Burton Freeman Kindred Moore, III. 
Cantrill French King Morgan 
Carew Frothingham Kirkpatrick Morin 
Carter Gallivan Kitchin Mott 


Mudd Ransley nap Tillman 
Murphy Reber Smith, Mich, Tilson 
Nelson, Me, Reed, N. X. Snell Tucker 
Nolan Riddick Snyder Turner 
O'Brien Rodenburg Sproul Vestal 
O'Connor Rogers Stiness Vinson 
Overstreet Rose Stoll Volk 
Park, Ga. Rosenbloom Strong, Pa. Walters 
Patterson, Mo. Rossdale Sullivan Wheeler 

‘aul Rucker ‘ague Williams, Tex. 
Perkins Ryan Taylor, Ark. Wilson 
Petersen Schall Taylor, Colo. Winslow 
Rainey, Ala. Scott, Mich. Taylor, N. J. Wise 
Rainey, III Scott, Tenn. homas Yates 
Ramseyer haw Thompson Zihiman 
Rankin Shelton Thorpe 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill S. 3220, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the roll to be called, when 
260 Members answered to their names, a quorum, and he 
handed in a list of absentees for printing in the Journal. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the committee do now rise and 
report the bill with amendments to the House, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mappen, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill S. 3220 and had 
directed him to report the same back with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ~The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. I 
would like one moment to make a statement of my reason for 
this. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 
The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HauGen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SENATE JOINT BESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to its appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President and Members of 
Congress and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. 


UNITED STATES COTTON STANDARDS. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 14802, 
to establish and promote the use of the official cotton stand- 
ards of the United States in interstate and foreign commerce, 
to prevent deception therein and provide for the proper applica- 
tion of such standards, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House will automatically resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER] 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 14802, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. 
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Mr. FULMER, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to print in connection 
therewith certain letters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to 
print in connection therewith certain letters. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, in connection with the bill that I now present to the House, 
if gentlemen will read the title of the bill they will see ex- 
actly what we propose to do, and that is to establish and pro- 
mote the official standards of cotton now in use by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A brief summary of the sections of the bill is as follows: 

Section 2 prohibits the use of any other standards than the 
official cotton standards of the United States in (a) any inter- 
state or foreign shipment or transaction, (b) any publication 
or price quotation based on such a shipment, or (e) in the classi- 
fication of cotton involved in such a shipment or transaction. 
Permission is given, however, for the employment of actual 
samples or private types or marks used in good faith when no 
standard is specified. 

Section 8 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to examine 
classifiers of cotton for their competency and to Issue licenses 
to grade or classify cotton and to certify its grade or classifica- 
tion in accordance with the official standard. Authority is also 
given to suspend or revoke such licenses in the event of their 
misuse. 

Section 4 provides that cotton or samples may be submitted 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for a determination of the true 
classification thereof, and that his findings shall be accepted 
by the courts as prima facie evidence of the true classification 
of the cotton or of its comparison with types or other samples. 

Section 5 authorizes the Secretary to fix and collect charges 
for the services performed under sections 3 and 4. 

Section 6 authorizes the establishment by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of official standards for cotton and prescribes that 
the standards now established under the United States cotton 
futures act, effective August 1, 1923, shall be the official stand- 
ards for the purposes of this act. Provision is made for re- 
vising these standards as need may arise and for the distribu- 
tion of copies to the public. 

Section 7 permits the inspection and sampling of cotton by 
the Secretary of Agriculture which may be necessary in the ad- 
ministration of the act. The purpose of this section is to give 
authority to the Secretary for the proper enforcement of sec- 
tion 2, as well as to enable him to secure samples when neces- 
sary, to be used as the basis of his determinations under 
section 4. 

Section 8 is intended to safeguard the standards by making 
it unlawful to counterfeit or alter any copy of the official 
standards, or to use any official copy which may have been 
condemned. 

Section 9 prescribes suitable penalties for the violation of 
sections 2 and 8, and safeguards the integrity of classification 
of certificates issued under the act. 

Section 10 authorizes the Secretary to conduct any necessary 
demonstrations, tests, or investigations, and to put forth neces- 
sary publications for the purpose of the enforcement of the act 
and for the improvement of methods of sampling and classi- 
fying. It authorizes also cooperation with any other depart- 
ment or agency of the National or State Governments. 

Section 11 defines the words “person,” “commerce,” and 
“cotton,” and makes principals responsible for the acts of 
their agents or employees. 

Section 12 authorizes the appropriation of necessary moneys 
for the enforcement of the act and enables the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make necessary expenditures from such appro- 
priations. 

Section 18 contains the usual provision with reference to the 
constitutionality of the act. 

Section 14 makes August 1, 1923, the date on which the 
measure becomes effective. 

If we pass this bill it will extend the same privileges in 
all spot transactions that we now have in delivering spot 
cotton on future contracts. Several years ago Congress author- 
ized the appropriation of the sum of $50,000 to be used by 
the Agricultural Department to buy and have manufactured 
several grades of cotton into yarns, so as to ascertain the length, 
strength, and the waste in connection with the various grades 
of cotton. They now have an official standard in cotton, but 
it is only used in delivering spot cotton on future contracts. 
Someone will say that the various exchanges of the country 
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have adopted the official standard, and they have, but as I 
said a moment ago, it applies only in delivering spot cotton 
on future contracts, The buyer, for instance, buys from the 
producer in a small town, altogether on Liverpool grades or 
private grades, and because of the confusion thereof the buyer 
takes advantage of the producer in a great many cases, 
and not only fails to give him the Liverpool grade but gives 
him one or two grades under the actual grade. I speak to 
you now as a farmer producing cotton, one who has bought 
and sold thousands of bales of cotton. I have bought direct 
from the producer and sold to the man higher up, and that 
man then sells to the mill or exports to Liverpool. I had to 
buy this cotton from the producer, so as to deliver it to the 
man to whom I sold it. I knew at the time that the producer 
was being robbed of his product, but I had to buy so as to 
deliver to the man to whom I sold. Then, as a rule, this 
cotton, after it passes into the hands of the larger buyer, 
would be graded, not only as to color but as to length, for 
delivery to the mill or for export to Liverpool. Here I have 
a sample of cotton, and, by the way, this very bale of cotton 
was brought to the city of Columbia, S. C., by a farmer and 
sold as what the buyer calls “ dog tails,” while this very bale 
graded as strict good ordinary by the State grader. The dif- 
ference or loss to the farmer would be about $5 per bale. 

As a matter of fact, if the grader who is standing by between 
the seller and the buyer could have had the protection that my 
bill will give, in delivering this cotton on official standards, that 
farmer would have received a grade of “strict good ordinary ” 
for the cotton. The difference between “strict good ordinary“ 
and “ordinary ” is $2.50 a bale, and below that it is $5 a bale, 
and sometimes a larger difference. In the meantime, not a sin- 
gle bale sold by the producer to the buyer is sold on the length 
of the cotton, but only on the color. When it passes in and 
through the hands of several buyers, when the last man sells 
to the mill, then the cotton is graded as to color and as to length 
and as to strength as stated a few minutes ago. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. SON 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the State of Texas there are 
perhaps 20,000 different places where cotton is bought from the 
producer. Just how would this bill protect the farmer in those 
20,000 different places in the sale of his cotton to the buyer at 
the particular local market? 

Mr. FULMER, I can answer that very easily. In the State 
of Texas, and in South Carolina, and in many other cotton 
States there are now cotton-marketing associations. The farm- 
ers are rapidly joining these associations. = 

In my judgment the cooperative associations will mean the 
salvation of the farmer in the Southern States. They handle 
thousands of bales of cotton. They have their classifiers, but 
they are absolutely unable to sell and deliver to the buyer only 
on Liverpool grade and private grade. You are now thinking 
of the one-horse farmer who comes to town with his one and 
two bales. You want to know about his cotton. We have in 
South Carolina, under the Smith-Hughes Act, classifiers of cot- 
ton sent out by the State from the agricultural colleges. They 
are working at the county seats and State warehouses and the 
cooperative market association warehouses. Farmers can go 
with their samples, from 1 bale to 50 bales or 100 bales, to the 
county seat or warehouse near by and have their cotton prop- 
erly graded by the State classifier. Then he comes back to his 
home town, and when the buyer will say to the farmer that this 
is strictly low middling cotton, he can say to the buyer I have 
had this classified by the State classifier and he has certified 
it to be middling cotton. This will serve as a notice and will 
tend to check the dishonest buyer. The honest buyer will be 
glad to accept, because under my bill he will have a comeback, 
whereas now he has to take the decision of the buyer at the 
other end or the decision of the exchange, and the buyers higher 
up compose the exchange. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. The testimony shows there are about 829 
counties of the South producing cotton, I will say, in connec- 
tion with what the gentleman from Texas says. The only ob- 
jection I have to this bill is section 7, which gives to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, if he wants to use it, the right to put a 
oe of Federal inspectors at these different places down 

ere. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say in answer to the gentleman that 
to-day the Federal Government has expert graders at New Or- 
leans and New York, and under this bill we only propose to 
locate others, for instance, at Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Tex., and at 
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the large cotton centers or exporting points, and then they will 
work in connection with the States. The buyer as well as the 
seller of cotton will have the right to appeal for expert service, 
and the decision of the Secretary will be final. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The fact remains, I think the gentleman 
will agree, that under section 7 the Secretary of Agriculture 
might do that if he wants to do so. 

Mr. FULMER. I think the gentleman knows that the Secre- 
tary, especially Mr. Wallace 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have as high regard for him as anybody, 
but under this section of this law this gives him the power to do 
that. 

Mr. FULMER. It is not the idea that the Secretary will do 
that. His experts will work in connection with the States from 
the larger center. A great many of the States have adopted 
by State legislation the official standards and now have their 
graders. 

Mr. KEINCHELOE. We have the declaration of, I think, Mr. 
Meadows, of the Department of Agriculture, that they could ad- 
minister this law by striking out section 7, and I do not see why 
we do not do so. 

Mr. FULMER. If you strike it out, you take away the con- 
necting feature with sections 2 and 4, which is very important. 
If you are going to have an official standard, so as to do away 
with various other standards, and if you are really interested in 
the cotton farmer you will not strike out section 7. I de not 
see how any Member from the South can object to this legisla- 
tion or any part of it, and I do hope that you will not. 

I appeal to my friends who represent the West or grain States 
who some years. ago passed this identical legislation for the 
grain growers or farmers of the West. At that time your 
people were being robbed out of millions of dollars by under- 
grading of wheat. Now the people of the South are being 
robbed out of millions of dollars. Gentlemen, here is a crate 
of cotton, the stalks with the cotton unpicked just like you 
will find it In the cotton fields of the South before the cotton 
had been picked. Any of you who have not seen these fields 
of cotton, if you will come down South during the months of 
October and November you will see the beautiful bloom and 
cotton like this, I want to say to you that the sad story con- 
nected. with my speech that should appeal to you in favor of 
my bill is the fact that eotton has to be picked, every lock of 
it, by human hands, and poor white women and children have 
to go with sacks strapped upon their backs and pick it. The 
farmer Who makes that crop has to work 12 months in the 

ear. First he prepares his land, has to haul fertilizer, which 

very hard work, and the fertilizer is very expensive. In 
1920 the records will show that we bought $52,000,000 worth of 
fertilizer in South Carolina. He then puts out his fertilizer, 
plants, and by the first of August he will have finished the cul- 
tivation, of his cotton. The picking, ginning, and marketing 
of his cotton erop will take up the balance of the year, and as 
a rule he winds up at Christmas time still in debt and without 
cash to buy the things that the family really needs. I can 
see the farmer now as he comes to his little country town with 
his sample in his hand begging, as it were, for a reasonable 
price for his cotton, only to be robbed in a great many cases, 
I do not mean to say that all cotton buyers who buy from the 
producers. are dishonest, but they have to buy so as to deliver 
to the other fellow who cam then deliver to the mills on oficial 
stuudards. There is no comeback. There is no one to stand 
between him and the man to whem he desires to sell. I know 
in many instances the buyers will get together and form a 
combination and thereby rob the uninformed and unprotected 
prodneer, not only on grades but as to price. One buyer will make 
& bid and the others will not beat it, and the next day the other 
buyer will operate. I know this will tend to help them out on 
their grades, and they are getting well informed daily as to the 
price on the various grades. Therefore if we are as interested 
now since we have been elected as we seemed to be during the 
campaign when we promised, if elected, we would fight, bleed, 
and die on the floor of the House, let us pass this splendid piece 
of constructive legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, E hope that the chairman 

will yield more time to the gentleman. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. This is a rather important subject to the 
people in our country and I hope the gentleman will be given 
opportunity to explain the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes. 

Mr. . As I understand it, under existing law 
a number of grades of cotton have been reduced considerably 
from what they were formerly? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 
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Mr: BANKHEAD. There were 
grades? 

Mr, FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the law as it now exists, is there 
any penalty laid upon the buyer of cotton from the producer 
if he misrepresents the quality of the cotton or the grade 
which he purchased? 

Mr. FULMER. None whatever. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does this bill undertake to include any 
penalty for a violation of the department rules under the classi- 
fication we are seeking to establish? 

Mr. FULMER. Absolutely, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Explain that, if you please, so that we 
may understand it, 7 

Mr. FULMER (reading from the bill): 

Sec. 2. That it shall be unlawful (a) in or in connection with any 
transaction or shipment in commerce made after this act shall 
effective, or (b) in any publication of a price or quotation determi 
in or in connection with any transaction or shipment in commerce 
after this act shall become effective, or (e) in any classification for 
the pu of or in connection with a transaction or shipment in 
commerce after this act shall become effective, for any person to indi- 
ente for any cotton a grade or other class which is of or within the 
official cotton standards of the United States then in effect under this 
act by a name, description, or designation, or any system of names, 
description, or designation not used in said standards: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall Epi op a transaction otherwise lawful b; 
actual sample or on the basis of a private which is used in 
faith and not in evasion of or substitution for said standards. 

If he does he is subject to the penalties of so many dollars 
fine or so many months in jail. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. 

yield? 

Mr. FULMER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Do you have any further pro- 
vision which would penalize a fraudulent determination of the 
standard of quality? 

Mr: FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Where fs that; in a case where 
a grader of this cotton fraudulently grades it? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; absolutely. If the gentleman will read 
section 2 I believe he will be satisfied on that point. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is in the bill? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; that is in the bill. If he would accept 
money as a bribe or in any manner try to defraud, as a licensed 
grader, he could be handled by the Federal Government under 
sections 2 and 8. ‘ 

Mr, STEENERSON. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Les. 

Mr. STEENERSON. How many grades are there under the 
statute? 

Mr. FULMER. I believe there are 10 grades. 

Mr. STEENERSON. These standards prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture are satisfactory? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes; and are acceptable in delivery of cotton 
fo the mills. But in buying from the farmer, as I stated a few 
moments ago, they will buy on any old grade except the official 
grade and then get the benefit of the official grades at the 
mill. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The grievance is that the standard pre- 
scribed by the Secretary is unfair? 

Mr. FULMER. No; the buyers from the producer will not 
recognize the official standards and as stated a While ago, 
as much as they would like to do so in a great many cases 
they can deliver on the official grades. 

Mr. STEENERSON. And you are trying to prevent the sale 
in grades that are not official? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


quite a number of different 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I am in sympathy with the purpose of the 
gentleman, and I know that at times farmers have to sell their 
cotton at a lower grade than it really is. The practical result 
sought to be brought about by this bill fs to let the farmer 
know the actual grade of his cotton before he sells it? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. He can not make anyone buy it at that grade; 
but this measure simply lets the farmer know what that cotton 
really grades, and if he is not willing to take the price for it, 
he is not forced or induced to sell it under a lower grade than it 
really is? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. We should not worry about the sale of 
the cotton, because there is a demand for it. There is always 
to be found plenty of honest cotton buyers anxious to help the 
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farmer, absolutely willing to give as to grade just what he can 
deliver. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is possible now for a farmer to have grain 
graded at a local market where it is subject to grading, and he 
will receive the price for the actual grade in the market. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Oh, on the question of wheat or 
corn you have a way of weighing it by a little scale there that 
will give you No. 1 or No. 2 or No. 3 wheat. The wheat farmer 
does not need a special protection there. But in the case of the 
cotton farmer one county may have 20 different grades of cotton, 
and the farmers have no way of knowing what that grade is, 
Now, suppose the classification of the local markets should be 
different from the classification made by the Federal agent. 
Which classification would control? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Secretary would finaliy determine it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. But the farmer who brings his 
load of cotton to town on Saturday afternoon has no time to be 
appealing to anybody. He must sell his cotton by sample. The 
wheat grower, however, knows what the grade is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. He makes a contract; and if there is any 
dispute about it, on appeal the grade is settled. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Wheat is not graded altogether on 
weight. There are a number of grades of wheat. 

Mr. HAUGEN. It may be true that there is more difficulty 
about the classification of cotton than of wheat, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has already standardized cotton. It has 
now given about 20 or 30 years’ consideration to the subject, 
and I think the department has gotten as near perfection as 
possible. If it can be improved, the department will improve 
upon it from time to time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, The proviso says: 

Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent a transaction otherwise 
lawful by actual sample or on the basis of a private type which is 
used in good faith and not in evasion of or substitution for said 
standards. 

Does not that take out everybody under this law that tries to 
sell by private sample? 

Mr. HAUGEN. You can sell by sample, but if you sell by 
grade specified it must be the Government sample. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not usually graded by type, which 
involves a number of things? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield three minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. i 

Mr. LAZARO. Would it be necessary for the farmer to join 
the Farmers’ Cooperative Association in order to get the benefit 
of this legislation? 

Mr. FULMER. In South Carolina in many counties graders 
are taking care of the farmers who go to them. But they are 
now joining the association, and they will get the direct benefit. 

Mr. LAZARO. I understand they are joining the associations 
all over the country, and if they do they will sell by large lots 
instead of by small lots? 


Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is the Cotton Operative Association back of 
this bill? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And is the committee unanimous in its re- 
port? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. And I want to say, gentlemen, that this 


bill will tend to wipe out the dishonest buyer who has robbed the 
producer in the confusion between the Liverpool grades and the 
private grades, Somebody between the producer and the mills— 
according to the figures I am going to quote—is mopping up mil- 
lions of dollars. I want to call your attention to Circular No. 56 
of the Department of Agriculture of 1919, which will give you 
this information—the price received by the producer and the 
price paid by the mills during that year. 

The difference amounted to $220,600,000, and I believe, gentle- 
men, by the passage of this bill you will wipe out a good big 
slice of that difference between those prices paid to the pro- 
ducers and as paid by the mill. According to these figures, the 
farmers of my State—South Carolina—sold their 1919 crop of 
1,462,277 bales of cotton for $39,245,540 less than the mills paid 
for it. 

Now, I have back of this proposition letters from the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association, the Cooperative Association, and from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace. 

I also have letters from presidents of nearly every agricul- 
tural college in the cotton States and the agricultural commis- 
sieners of the cotton States, Gentlemen, they are interested in 


this proposition. They know that the producers are being 
robbed, and they want this legislation. I hope the House will 
pass the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I will ask to be recognized 
for the purpose of yielding time. Does the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Furatzn] desire any more time? 

Mr. FULMER. There is one other point that I would like to 
cover. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
Carolina five minutes. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, as I explained a few minutes 
ago, the purchaser from the producer will sell to the buyer 
higher up; for instance, I will sell to a cotton factor in Augusta, 
Ga., or Savannah. He mails returns for my cotton. I see 
that I am being robbed on the grade. I immediately ask him 
to hold up the delivery and will go over to see the grading of 
it myself, as I did just a few weeks ago on a lot of cotton 
that I delivered myself in Columbia, S. C. If after looking it 
over I am dissatisfied, I am referred to the cotton exchange 
for an arbitration. The buyers compose the exchange, and I am 
just where I started. If it is a good thing to have the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to superintend the delivery of spot cotton 
on future contracts, why not pass this bill and give the pro- 
ducer and the buyer from the producer the same rights and 
privileges? Now, under this bill I would have a right to ap- 
peal to the experts located in Augusta or Atlanta or some other 
large city, and they would pass on it. 

As to the cotton exporters, this bill will mean millions to 
them, and that will mean millions handed back down to the 
producer, They export cotton to-day. Later they get re- 
turns with a big claim. They have to pay that claim or they 
ean not do any more business with the party in Liverpool. 
If they ask for an arbitration they are referred to the Liver- 
pool board or exchange, and they are in the same fix that I 
would be, as stated just now. Under my bill the Department 
of Agriculture passes upon it and they have to come into the 
courts of the United States here, and they would have a proper 
settlement in connection with the various claims. As a matter 
of fact, they have to buy from the producer and the cotton 
seller, squeezing him, and knowing it at the time, but they 
want to be on the safe side, believing and knowing that they 
will be squeezed in Liverpool or somewhere else. There is in 
the hearings a letter from Marshall Field & Co., who own 25 
cotton mills in North Carolina and Virginia. They say they 
buy every pound of their cotton on Government classification 
or standards. If this bill is passed, do not worry about the 
Federal Government loading up the States with classifiers 
or inspectors. The States, in connection with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will take care of that proposition, and will have men 
there to look after the interests of the producer, and then they 
can appeal to the experts that the Federal Government will 
have in the various other centers. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has still a little time left. 
I would like to ask him a question with reference to section 8, 
the licensing feature of the bill. 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that under the Federal law 
there is no Federal license required from the local buyer of 
cotton? 

Mr. FULMER. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Section 3 provides that a license may be 
issued on application to the Secretary of Agriculture. What 
value is there in this section by way of protection to the producer 
of that cotton? In other words, suppose a man does get a license 
under this section from the Secretary of Agriculture; what addi- 
tional integrity does that fact give to his action when he comes 
to buy cotton from the actual producer on the street? 

Mr. FULMER. I am sure that the Secretary would not issue 
a license to a buyer of cotton; but if he did, he would be under 
the supervision of the Federal authorities, and he would be sub- 
ject to the fines as listed in this bill according to or in violation 
of sections 2 and 8. A cotton firm or a cotton buyer can have 
their own grader, but he will be working in a private capacity, 
looking after the interests of his employer. In the meantime the 
grader working under Federal and State supervision or license 
will be impartial, looking after no special interest, but grading 
as to true grade by the official types. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman think a man will 
voluntarily take out a license that will subject him to a 
penaa unless it is made mandatory that he shall take out the 
license 


I yield to the gentleman from South 
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Mr. FULMER. I would not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 
more. t 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man if he thinks this bill would be seriously crippled by strik- 
ing out the licensing feature? 

Mr. FULMER. The Secretary, in his letter, stated that 
‘while he would like to see section 8 remain in the bill—and I 
‘think it is a good section—still he did not seriously object to 
that section going out. The only difference will be that it will 
put the licensing of graders into the hands of the States and 
out of the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture of the Federal 
Government, I will say to the gentleman that I had a letter 
from a gentleman in North Carolina asking me to amend my 
bill so as to eliminate section 3 and leave the licensing of 
graders with the States. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he does not really think that as this is confined to a few 
States, the people in the localities might be better acquainted 
with the situation than a Secretary of Agriculture who might 
come from Iowa or Minnesota or some other noncotton-growing 
State, and that it would be better to strike out section 8 and 
leave that matter of a license to the local authorities of the 
States? I hope the gentleman will permit me to say that I 
have talked to a number of Members who are favorable to the 
bill but who object to section 3. 

Mr. FULMER. I stated to the committee in the hearing, in 
answer to a question, that I would not seriously object to 
striking out section 3, but it would not leave the bill in as good 
shape as it is now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am anxious to know what benefit this bill 
will be to the farmer who grows the cotton. I have not had 
an opportunity to investigate the provisions of the bill care- 
fully, but I want to know if it will take care of a situation 
like this: A farmer goes in to sell cotton to a cotton buyer. 
The buyer gives him a receipt. Does the bill provide that he 


I yield to the gentleman five minutes 


is to enter on the receipt or on the statement the grade or | 


class of cotton that he is purchasing so that he may have re- 
course himself against the farmer who grows the cotton or the 
farmer have recourse against the buyer as the case may be? 

Mr. FULMER. You will find the Federal authorities as well 
as the State law will regulate the various ways of selling the 
cotton. It gives the Secretary of Agriculture the right to 
formulate regulations in the way of administering the act. 

Mr. RANKIN, It turns that particular duty over to the 
Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 7 

Mr. RANKIN. And does not provide the relief in the law 
itself. 

Mr. FULMER, I do not think the gentleman should worry 
about that. Tou take the agricultural interests in the States, 
and they are anxious to function, and in a great many States 
they have adopted the official standard of grades. 

Mr, RANKIN, If it was left to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the various States that would be the case, but as the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Connatty] suggests, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may come from a State where they do not grow 
cotton, where they are unacquainted with cotton. Cotton is a 
thing you have to grow up with to understand it. I do not 
view with much enthusiasm this proposition of leaving it to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who may come from a State that does 
hot grow cotton, 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentle- 
men on the Democratic side that this bill has been carefully 
cousidered. I have talked with the cotton people and the agri- 
cultural interests, as a whole, and they are very anxious for the 
bill to pass, I am satisfied that my friends on the Republican 
side will give us their hearty support. I am sorry to see the 
Members on the Democratic side wrangle and squabble oyer 
such an important matter. I haye had several Republican 
Members say to me that if my bill did not pass, it would be 
on account of Members on my side of the aisle. When we offer 
to pass legislation in the interest of the cotton farmer, I can 
not see why it is so hard to get our Members from the South 
to agree and get together and pass legislation that will stop 
this highway robbery of the producer. You talk about the 
Strong bill and other bills that would create new financial 
institutions that are supposed to be in the interest of agricul- 
ture—while I will stand behind any good bill along these lines, 
1 want to say that the Federal reserve bank can not be im- 
proved upon, if you will pass some amendments to the present 
law. 


I would restrict the rediscount rate not to exceed 5 per cent, 
as provided for lu my resolution introduced some time ago in 
this House. I would take away the power now in the hands 
of seven men, composing the Federal Reserve Board, which 
allows them to make or break any section of this great country 
overnight. I would have them accept any class of agricultural 
paper or warehouse receipt for a period of not less than 12 
months for rediscount just in the same manner and in a just 
Proportion to any other industry. In other words, the Con- 
gress should govern the Federal reserve banks by proper legis- 
lation in the interest of all the people and not Wall Street. 

As I started to say a few moments ago, the great task be- 
fore this Congress is to pass constructive legislation that will 
eliminate thousands of parasites that are operating between the 
producer and the consumer—to create n market for the farmer's 
products; to see to it that he is not robbed out of his weights, 
grades, and a living price for his produce. Sweet potatoes are 
selling in South Carolina to-day at about 50 cents per bushel, 
and in Washington for about $3 a bushel. 

After you create these various “nancial institutions as out- 
lined by various bills introduced by Members, the farmer still 
has to go to his home bank. His credit and his collateral are 
still in statu quo. He needs reduced freight rates, legitimate 
prices for his farm products; he needs to get nearer the price 
paid by the consumer and the consumer needs to get nearer 
the price received by the producer. 

This bill will tend to wipe out a great many middlemen and 
put the seller on an equal footing with the buyer. 

Mr. William M. Steuart, Director of the Census, approves of 
this kind of legislation when he says: 

There is considerable demand for statistical information as to the 
uantities of the several grades of cotton held in stock in the United 

tates, Obviously, under pigem Sonina it is impossible to se- 
cure reliable information of this character since much of the cotton 
is not accurately graded until it reaches the more Important concen- 
tration points. Since practically all the cotton produced in the United 
States enters either into interstate or foreign commerce, it is within 
the power of Congress to enact legislation requiring such cotton to be 
graded and stapled under Government regulations at central-grading 
stations, With uniform grading thus provided for throughout the cot- 
ton-growing region, it would be ssible to obtain from the grading 
stations the number of bales of the several classes graded, and from 
consumer and exporters the number of bales of the several classes con- 
sumed and exported. 

The Bureau of Markets has succeeded in arousing such in- 
terest in some of the States, for instance in South Carolina and 
Texas, that the farmers as well as the cooperative associations 
have begun in a limited way the study of grading their cotton. 
Mr. Aswett of Louisiana in a speech some time ago in comment- 
ing on this subject says: 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that the farmers of Texas 
have already profited $1,000,000 by reason of taking up this study, It 
is clear that each farmer, if be is to follow business aes: MO ae hold 
his own as a business man, should know the various stan classes 
and the value and 7 of his cotton before he offers it for sale. 
Having this information, he will strive to produce such grades as will 

most remunerative. He will grow interested in improving his 
cottonseed. Why should he select his seed unless he knows the different 
classes of cotton? He will more ae | handle his cotton and see 
to it that it is properly ginned and baled to avoid the usual output 
of low-grade grades. In this way he will rapidly raise the standard 
and value of his product. 

I agree with the gentleman from Louisiana and contend that 
the passage of this bill will do just the things that he advo- 
cates. As mentioned before, the farmers are now looking into 
the grades and values of their cotton. The States have graders 
to assist them; but what is the use when, after they have got- 
ten this assistance and information, they can not deliver the 
goods? 

In conclusion, I want to thank my friends for the interest 
they have displayed in assisting me with this bill, especially 
the chairman and members of the Agricultural Committee for 
their very careful consideration and for their unanimous re- 
port given my bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. W. R. Meadows, cotton technologist of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a speech before the world conference at 
Liverpool, England, on July 14, 1921, said: 

The importance of having ss a single set of standards for Ameri- 
can cotton that shall be universa ly e e and applied in the cotton 
trade has long been acknowledged, and efforts to secure the consum- 
mation of that end have almost succeeded on at least two occasions, 
but still the common desire in this direction remains to be real p 
That the adoption of uniform standards would greatly simplify the 
merchandising of cotton is admitted by all. Cotten known as dl 
in one place, for instance, should be known as middling throughou 
the world, and cotton of 1-inch staple should not mean one thing in 
one place and something diferent in another market of equal impor- 
tance. These are specific instances which point te the great desirability 
of a common language in the cotton trade of the worl 

Universal standards would not only simplify methods of handlin 
cotton but would tend to higher standards of ethics in the cotton busi- 
ness. Knowing definitely what is expected of him, a shipper would be 
more likely to make serious effort to meet his ob tions on shipments 
by supplying the grade and staple stipulated in the contract. 


A most important advantage of universal stasdards would be the 
reduced number of arbitrations that are necessarily held in the cotton 
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business each season. Having the same well-established standards in 
the hands of both European buyer and American seller would facilitate 
shipments in compliance with contracts, and therefore it would not be 
ecessary for the purchaser of cotton to arbitrate shipments continually 
order to collect claims for failure to ship according to specifications. 

By establishing and using universal standards for American cotton 
certain advantages will accrue to the producers of superior varieties of 
cotton. The world needs cotton of good staple, and spinners are 
anxious to encourage the production of =e or varieties. With a 
single set of standards for classification established it is natural that 
the higher prices which spinners pay for cotton of superior character 
and igs 9 should be reflected back to the producer more readily than 
under the present methods, when both e and staple standards are 
questions of uncertainty and controversy. 

By the adoption of uniform standards throughout the world trading 
on the future exchanges in both Europe and America will be more 
basis, future quotations would be more readily com- 
hedging facilities would result than when material 
erms of the future contracts. 


rds. 
American cotton firms have 9 similar views. Associations re 
resenting producers have likewise favored the establishment of a single 
set of standards. It may be stated, therefore, that the American cot- 
ton trade almost solidly favors the establishment of uniform standards. 
The importance of uniform standards for American cotton can per- 
Bapa be no better demonstrated than by the citation of a few sta- 
cal facts, A reference to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, an official publication, discloses that auring the calendar year 
| December 31, 1920, exports of American cotton were valued at 
11.43 „408,916 and for the calendar year e December 31, 1919, 
1,137,371,252. Such figures establ cotton as the leadin eet pd 
commodity of the United States, and certainly the entire Erase. can 
le are concerned with the handling and marketing of a product 
which means so much to the economic welfare of their country. 
ndeed, an examination of the statistics for the 50-year period from 
1865 to the close of 1914— that is, for the 50-year period of peace, 
when marketing was normal—discloses that the total exports of cotton 
from the United States in round figures were $13,610,000,000. During 
the same period the actual net balance of American exports over im- 
figures, $10. age eg In other words, the one 


Certainly, as a matter of 
in the super cotton trade, an 
7 ent on cotton standards should be reac in order to facilitate 

e handling on fair and equitable terms of the leading export crop of 
the United States, 

I take it, therefore, that the importance and desirability of uni- 
versal standards haying been recognized in past conferences and by 
similar meetings of the cotton trade, it will not be disputed in the 
present conference, and that this representative body will lend its 
active support to the movement to secure universal standards and 
Kua — 5 e initiative in finding a way for the accomplishment of 

at end. 


The letter of the Secretary of Agriculture is, in full, as 
follows: 
gre peo or 3 
on, Jan 17 4 
Hon. G. N. HAUGEN, s yiii 
Ohairman Committee on Agricutture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. Havomn: In reply to your request for a report on the bill 
(H. R. 6758) introduced by Mr. FULMER and Sen an the cotton 
standards act I will say that with one or two minor changes in its 
phraseology the bill has the general approval of this department. It 


1 
words shall be binding on all officers of Le, antea States . sk 


largely both directly and indirectly by the enactment of these 
3 t tedly fr 
e department receives requests re y from cotton merchan 
and others for the classification of KDE cotton accord to the official 
standards of the United States. There is no authority at present, how- 
ever, for such activities, except for the limited purpose of le alizing 
delivery on future contracts at New York and New Orleans. This ina- 
bility on the part of the department to determine the classification of 
spot eaten 4 per Sun that BM ng 7. — pecan on On contracts 
operates to deter cotton merchants an ppers from m. 
of the existing standards. ng full use 
It is believed that the cotton trade is thoroughly in sympathy with 
the bill, with the 8 exception of section 8, which provides for the 
examination and licensing of classifiers. If, however, on further in- 
uiry by your committee e should nap tet any serious objection to 
this secti the department would agree to its omission. In such case 
a few modifications of the wording of subsequent paragraphs which 
revit 5 at on dit te thought that th i 
proper direction, s thou; t the administration 
act should be financiall iyena 
however, will be needed 
be necessary 
posh Phy The z 
8 e ex- 
mer ee ana 8 
0 e Un 
States cotton futures act should be of much practical, use in the ad- 
ministration of this bill in the event of its enactment into law. 
Sincerely yours, 
HENRI C. WALLACE, Seoretary. 


JANUARY 27, 1923. 


Submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and returned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the advice that the foregoing is not in conflict 
with the financial program of the President, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Austin, Tew., June $, 1921. 
Mr. J. S. WANNAMAKER, 
St. Matthews, 8. C. 

Dran Sin: In receiving the reports of the 3 convention of the 
American Cotton Association held May 31, in New York, I note that Mr. 
W. R. Meadows, technologist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, advocated the idea of the adoption of uniform standards for 
eotton for American and foreign trade. 

I . | you are familiar with the fact that through the efforts of 
the United States Department of iculture a few years ago standards 
for our cotton were made practically the same as those obtaining for 
Liverpool ; that is to say, the standards made for the United States were 
adopted by the Liverpool Cotton Association, popularity known as the 
8 Cotton Exchange, at a conference o otton Exchange rep- 
resentatives held in Liverpool in June, 1913. 

The standards there and the 


cotton, substituting therefor three colored cottons, gate it 

middling, yellow tinged, and middling yellow stained, making in a 

10 grades of the Government’s tenderable list, said grades the 
t cotton on future contracts on 


offical types governing delivery of 
both New York Exchanges. 

The cotton exchanges at New York, New Orleans, Montgomery, Selma, 
Little Roek, Mobile, Augusta, Savannah, St. Louis, Vicksburg, Charles- 
ton, Memphis, Norfolk, on, Waco, Houston, Tex.), 
Dallas, San Antonio, Fort Worth, and Oklahoma City, also the Cotton 
Buyers’ Associations of Fall River, New England, and Texas, and the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associations of North and South Carolina have 
adopted the United States Government standards. One would draw 
the conclusion that after the cotton exchanges all over the country had 
adopted these standards that differences arising over cotton ca- 
tion between buyers and sellers would be practically at an end, but 
regrettable to say the opposite obtains now in the entire Cotton Belt, 
more especially in Texas and Oklahoma, as these two States have grow 
in late years a character of cotton popularly recognized as “ bollies, 
because of its color, weather exposure, foreign substances, etc.; the 
trade in these States ignoring gradation of low grades where any color 
is shown, taking them * bollies,” paying anywhere from 84 to 5 
cents a pound for them when buying. 

To illustrate, let us say a grower offers a bale of cotton for sale, 
classing strict low middling tinge, taking a disceunt of 400 points off 
middling, that middling is quoted at 114 cents, then the cotton offered 
would be worth, on co classification, 74 cents a pound. The trade 
here takes it as a “ bolly,” offering 4 cents for it, unless the cotton 
is poet: stale strict low middling, when possibly it might go for 5 
cents a pound, 

I believe it is no exaggeration to say that 75 to 90 cent of our 
cotton containing yellow, red, or blue color goes into the channels of 
trade as “bolly" cotton. It goes en the market at whatever price 
the buyer and grower may agree upon, classification ignored. 

I see but Ut use in a Federal or State standard for cotton, es- 
8 oo trade guides, if the trade can not be made to conform 

o accept it. 

The more I see of the trade practices resorted to in Texas, the more 
I am convinced of the necessity for a national Jaw making it manda- 
tory for the cotton trade to use the United States standards in all 
spot-cotton transactions. The Government has made their usage 
mandatory for delivery of spot cotton on future contracts on both 
the New York and New Orleans Cotton Exchanges, why not for the 
trade everywhere? 

I am writing this letter for your consideration and asking at the 
same time that you use your influence and that of the erican 
Cotton Association toward the southern Members of Congress urgin, 
8 of a law making the universal 17 of the cotton standa 

pes obligatory in all spot-cotton transactions, if you are in agree- 
ment with me on this question. 

Should such a law enacted, it must be conceded no one can be 
hurt in any cotton transaction financially, as both buyer and seller 
will have the same official guides. 

If Liverpool does not establish standards coinciding with ours it 


will be an easy matter for the American cotton trade to translate 
oar to those of that market as the trade has done for more 
n 


rs. p 
Believing I am ht in the premises, I ask your consideration, your 
influence, and your help in getting a law passed as suggested aboye. 
Awaiting a reply at your convenience, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
T. S. MILLER. 


STATE WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONER, 
Columbia, 8. O., February 9, 1922. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
Member House of Representatives. 


this bill and will send the — 


get these off 1 9 ta a you at that time. 
through, and it w 
tates. 
Yours truly, J. CLIFTON RIVERS, 
State Warehouse Commissioner, 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Baton Rouge, La., July 11, 1921, 
Hon. H. P. Furmer, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sir: Those of us here who have read your bill (H. R. 
6753), and who are more directly interested in what it calls for, are 
agreed that its ssage would be of immense benefit to all depart- 
ments of the cotton industry. It is to be sincerely 3 therefore, 
that you may succeed in your endeavor to have this bill become law. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. II. DALRYMPLE, 


Dean and Director. 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN AGRICULTURE 
AND Home Economics, 
University Station, Baton Rouge, La,, June 23, 1921. 
Hon. II. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sin: A copy of your bill (H. R. 6753) is received, and I wish 
to express to you my interest in such legislation and to say that the 
farmers all over the South are n g it now, and have needed it for 
many years. It has been a well-recognized fact for a long time that 

cotton buyers made a great deal of their profit by undergrading the 
gtaple, and I believe that this law as written should pass. Its en- 
‘orcement will undoubtedly be of great service in the grading and 
marketing of the cotton crop. 
the — a that you will not meet with any difficulties in getting it 
rough, 
Very truly yours. W. R. PERKINS, 
Director of Extension. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Oklahoma City, January 29, 1923. 


Hon, H. P. FULMER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dear Sm: I have read your cotton grading bill with a great deal 
of interest and take this opportunity of indorsing its provisions. Prob- 
ably no greater injustice has been done the ordinary producer than that 
of grading his cotton. 

I am wondering if you had placed a cooperative clause, cooperating 
with State graders, who Spel Federal license, if it would not have 
hel promote the bill better 

Assuring you of my confidence in the plan and believing it a great 
forward step in cotton grading and marketing, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
J. A. WHITEHURST, President. 


[Telegram. ] 
Sr. MATTHEWS, S. C., January 30, 1928. 
H. P. FULMER 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Heavy work here prevents my going to Washington. Deeply regret 
inability to comply with your request as your bill is of greatest im- 
portance to cotton industry and trust same will pass without objection. 

Harvis JORDAN, 
Secretary American Cotton Association, 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL D Shoot eli COLLEGE, 


Moa ter, January $1, 1928. 
Representative H. P. FULMER, 
Congress of the Untied States, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sm: I am writing to record my indorsement of H. R. 6758, 
on official cotton standards, a copy of which you recently sent me. 


Very truly yours, 
z J. K. ESKRIDOE, President. 


TAE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Tallahassee, June 22, 1921, 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: I write to add my indorsement of the effort to establish 
uniform cotton grades throughout the United States. Equitable trans- 
actions in cotton are im by the old N of grading, 
and standardization that is not compulsory is of little service. 

We can not undo the eyii that has been done in the t in this re- 
spect, but we are responsible for delay in thoroughly blishing these 
relative grades and forcing definite compliance therewith. 

I can see absolutely no reason for honest opposition to universally 
established accurate and uniform grading. 

Yours very truly, W. A. MCRAE 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 


C. M. Barnes, 
Marston, Mo., June 25, 1921. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. FULMER: Our Missouri commissioner of agriculture has 
referred to me a copy of H. R. 6753, a bill to establish United States 


‘cotton standards ac 

I have pens to reread this proposa act seyeral times that I 
might not fail to understand its purpose thoro ly and wil! say at the 
outset that I heartily Indorse the proposed law In {ts entirety. 

Only those us whose business activities bring them into con- 
stant touch th the — of lint cotton do fully appreciate th 
value of establishing uniform ndards for grading this greatest o 
American commercial crops. There surely can not be any serious oppo- 
sition to the establishment of such uniform standards for all commer- 
cial transactions in ca, whether spot or future, except from in- 
terests which either do now or expect to take advantage by substitu- 
tion of de of cotton lint to fill future contracts. I appreciate the 
fact the Department of Agriculture has long ago established standards 
for Klan and I believe does authorize licensed graders, but an act 
requi f e use of such standards in all transactions involving cotton 
grades is now very desirable and, in fact, necessary to bring the 
naten into universal use in America. I am sure foreign markets will 
cheerfully conform. 

I am sir, yours very respectfully, 
C. M. BARNES, 
Former Member Missouri Board of Agriculture. 


STATE COLLEGE or AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 
Athens, Ga., January 31, 1923. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives. 
Daan Sin: Your favor of the 24th instant inclosing copy of H. R. 
8753 has been received. I have read the same with interest, and be- 
lieve it should be passed in the interest of the cotton producers of the 
country, 
With best wishes, I am, very respectfully 
NPREW M. SOULS, President. 


THE CAROLINA COTTON & Woorrn MILLS Co., 
Spray, N. O., January 5, 1922. 


Congressman H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Sie: Your letter of December 19, addressed to Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, ng cotton purchases on Government standard 
classifications, bas n referred to me for eoa 

You are correct in your understanding that our cotton purchases 
are based on Government standard classifications, 

Yours very truly, 
G. McCottum, 


W. 
Manager Cotton Purchasing Department. 


ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn, Ala., July 9, 1981, 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sm: In pressing the passage of H. R. 6753—your bill to estab- 
lish the use of official cotton standards of the United States in inter- 
state and foreign commerce—you are working along lines in which we 
in Alabama are very much interested. So strong the sentiment 


6 bill was passed by the last session of the n Legis- 
iding th i 


standards of the United States, Other Southern States have the same 
matter under consideration and in some cases have passed the neces- 
sary legislation which will serve to make effective in interstate trans- 
actions in cotton the same procedure that your bill provides in regard 
to cotton entering interstate and foreign commerce, 

In my opinion, there is sufficient argument for the passage of your 
bill in the fact that it will remove the present confusion brought about 
through the use by many firms of cotton buyers of arbitrary numbers 
or other private designations for cotton that the farmer offers for sale 
under the terms provided by the United States standards. It is well 
known that whenever there is confusion in market transactions through 
— we of different standards, the seller. especially when he is a farmer, 

oser, 

It should certainly tend to simplify foreign commerce for all Ameri- 
can cotton to be sold on the basis of the American standards. 1 have 
no doubt that the European trade will readily adapt itself to the pro- 
cedure provided in your bill, and will find this a means of facilitatin 
foreign commerce and of reducing the clerical work in connection with 
foreign transactions, The reasons for the Naa of your bill seems 
to me so obvious, and the objections to it so trivial, that I think further 
ar, ents are not called for in this letter. 

uthern farmers and southern business men (with possibly few 
exceptions among those engaged in the cotton trade) are with you in 
the desire to see the adoption of the United States official ‘cotton 
Standards as the sole measure of the grades of cotton, whether the 
transactions be interstate or foreign. 
Yours very truly, 
Spricut Dow, President. 


AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Matthews, S. O., February 7, 1923. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. FuLMsn: I am inclosing you herewith a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. William Ray, of New York, a man of many years’ 
experience in the cotton trade and a stroug defender of the cotton- 
growing interests. He fully indorses your bili for standardizing the 
grades of cotton, and I very sincerely trust the bill will be y 
passed and become a law. In whatever way we can assist, let me know. 

With highest personal regards, CET: 
S. WaNNAMAKER, 


President American Ootton Association. 


THe Finst CAROLINAS Joint-Stock LAND BANK, 
Columbia, 8. O., February 6, 1923. 
Hon. II. P. FULMER, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear HAMP: I have just reached your letter of January 29, inclosing 
me a copy of the bill introduced by you, and while I have not had an 
opportunity to examine it carefully, and will hardly have an oppor- 
tunity to do so for some time, yet a hurried planes through it dis- 
closes what you are undertaking to do, and I feel sure that the passage 
of the bill would be of t service to the cotton trade in general. 
You may recall when I introduced the cotton futures act many years 
ago I at the same time introduced a bill very similar to yours and which 
had the same general purpose in view. y recollection is that I did 
not go quite as far perkates as you have gone in your bill, but I was 
deal with a new thing at the time and the standards had not been 
so well established as they are now. think you are fully justified, and 
if I were in Congress I would sup the movement to compel the use 
of the standard for cotton ship through interstate commerce. 
am sorry I could not get this letter to you in time for use before 
the committee, but I have just this moment reached it in my large ac- 
cumulation of mail. Let me warn you that you are going to have a 
man’s job to put this through, but keep on moving. 
With personal regards and best wishes, I am your paa 


EVER, 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] 
was asked in the committee—how does the bill give protection 
to the individual farmer who brings his cotton to market and 
sells it? 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. Did not they ask the same thing when the 
grading bill was before the committee—how it was going to 
benefit the farmer? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not know. 

Mr. FULMER. They asked the very same question. 
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Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I do not see what that has 
to do with this. I want to say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that there is no way by which the individual cotton 
grower who comes to the market and sells his cotton can be 
protected if he does not take some steps to protect himself. 
Congress can pass no law to forbid a farmer making a contract 
with the buyer or such contract as those individuals wish to 
make. The Congress can not pass a law providing for an agent 
to stand at the elbow of every farmer who has a bale of cotton 
to sell and see that he does the necessary and ordinary thing 
to protect himself. If the grower comes to market with his 
cotton and it is bought without any representation as to what it 
is, without any contract as to grade, and the producer puts his 
money in his pocket and goes home, that transaction is closed. 
I am told, however, there is a contract which the buyer and the 
seller can enter into at the time of the original sale, which pro- 
vides that the sale is made on a basis of grade and a statement 
as to that grade can be put into the memorandum setting forth 
the terms of the purchase and sale. Then, if it is sold later 
and found to be of a higher grade, the original seller can follow 
the matter up and be reimbursed by the buyer who underpaid 
or deceived him. I do not know how such a transaction is car- 
ried out, but am told it can be done and is sometimes done. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the proposition I am driving at. I 
want to know if there is anything in the bill that provides for 
that contingency. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. No; that is a matter the 
buyer and the seller will have to take care of themselves. The 
Government of the United States can not forbid the making of a 
eontract which the individuals wish to make, nor can it pro- 
vide a Federal agent to stand there and protect every man 
who sells a bale of cotton if he does not know enough to do 
what he is easily able to do to protect himself. I have been 
in favor of the general proposition involved in this bill, as I 
have told the author of it. I, however, pointed out some mat- 
ters in it that I think are objectionable, and I understood they 
were to be eliminated. I was not present at the meeting when 
the bill was reported out. Because of my understanding that 
these features were to be eliminated, I am greatly surprised 
to find that they are still in the bill. This bill and every 
feature of it ought to be so drafted that it will relate only 
to cotton in interstate commerce. It is concerning interstate 
transactions only that Congress has a right to legislate. 

In section 11 of the bill there is a definition of commerce, 
and it is a definition of interstate commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It is a definition of inter- 
state commerce, a definition which the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld. This same definition of interstate com- 
merce in another bill reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
and having been passed by Congress has been upheld. We 
find in section 4 that the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to take part in transactions relating to any cotton anywhere, 
regardless of the fact that the transaction may have been intra- 
state—that is, entirely local in its nature and not at all in 
Interstate commerce. If this bill is to be passed, there should 
be inserted in line 4, page 3, after the word “cotton,” the 
words “in commerce,” as those words appear in other sec- 
tions, Without those words the bill is so broadened as to be 
seriously objectionable in my mind. 

Section 7, in my judgment, is not only unnecessary but im- 
proper. There is a former section in the bill, section 4, which 
‘if properly amended as I have suggested would cover the mat- 
ter, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to receive samples 
‘of cotton, to grade them, and to issue a certificate respecting 
them. That section is entirely proper and necessary and as 
broad as the law ought to be. Section 7 as it now reads would 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to send his agents to 
the smallest or most distant place in the cotton-growing area, 
to any place, to every place, to look over cotton involved in any 
transaction, no matter how small it might be. In my judg- 
ment that is improper and unnecessary. That is a length to 
which we ought not to direct or permit the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to go. 

It was said in justification of this that in case of a contro- 
versy between the buyer and the seller of cotton in interstate 
commerce, in a distant part of the country, they might not be 
able to agree on a sample to be sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be graded, and, therefore, that it is necessary for 
the Secretary of Agriculture or somebody in his employ to go 
from Washington away to the limits of the country to mix in 
a matter where those interested can not agree in order to get a 
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sample and bring it back to Washington, investigate it, and 
grade it. It seems to me that if a buyer and a seller have an 
honest difference of opinion in regard to cotton—to the grading 
of it, if it be cotton in interstate commerce—and if the trans- 
action is of importance enough to ask the intervention of the 
Federal Government there ought to be some way for them to 
agree upon a sample and send it to the Secretary or to some 
place where he is maintaining an office and has employees to 
take care of that kind of business. If they can not go that far 
to reach the Federal Government when it is reaching out to 
assist them, employing men and spending money fo help their 
business, in my judgment they are not entitled to the inter- 
vention of the department at all. > 

Yesterday we had under consideration a bill which was 
opposed and defeated because it would provide for the employ- 
ment of a great many agents of the Federal Government to go 
into localities all over the country, interfering with the homely 
pastime of shooting game by men and boys, requiring a license 
of every boy who wanted to take a shotgun and go out and 
hunt birds. There was strong opposition to that bill. We all 
sympathize with that kind of opposition. That is a Government 
activity which ought to be limited and restricted. We ought to 
be very careful how we permit and direct the Government to 
go into little, trifling, local, personal matters. Section 7, if it 
remains in the bill, will permit and direct the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to have agents in every community over the entire cot- 
ton-growing area of the country. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, if this bill will help the men who 
produce cotton to get a fair price for it in a constitutional and 
proper way, I think there will be no opposition to it in this 
House. In such event there will certainly be none on this side 
of the House. If I understand the bill, on a hurried reading, 
it applies to all transactions in cotton within and between the 
States. It authorizes licensing those who classify. I do not 
know how exclusive that is. The obtaining of a Federal 
license by men who classify cotton should not be required of 
all who want to classify and buy much or little. It authorizes 
the employment of a certain number of men to enforce it—to 
make those provisions effective. In order to justify that line 
of Federal activity, if it can be justified at all, it ought to 
produce a very substantial result in the way of benefit to the 
growers of cotton and the public. I make this statement more 
by way of inquiry than otherwise. What does this bill do more 
than advise the farmer about how his cotton ought to be 
graded or place him in the position where he can get proper 
advice to that effect? What else is there that is substantial 
in the bill, and if that is all there is in it, does that justify 
us in passing it, with the Federal activity and interference it 
carries? I ask these questions not in hostility to the bill, be- 
cause I want to support it if it is sound and will help, but I 
do not want to do a foolish and a vain thing and, for the sake 
of doing so, violate a principle for which all should stand, that 
of having the Federal Government keep its hands out of local 
affairs as much as possible. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, there are two or three points 
in the bill that appear to me to need explanation. The bill 
as written has two potential advantages to the cotton grower. 
Undoubtedly it will aid the exporter to adjust his settlements 
with foreign markets. There is no question about that. It 
will help in that regard by establishing American grades 
throughout this country. It will certainly have a powerful 
moral effect in adjusting settlements in foreign countries. 
Second, it will enable the producer—the small grower of cot- 
ton—to know what grade he is selling. As to whether it will 
increase his price by having this knowledge is, of course, 
problematical, but the seller will be able through this bill to 
ascertain the grades he is actually selling. 5 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If that be true, how will 100,000 
sellers of cotton in Texas on one day know of the provisions 
of this bill, and who will be there at the market to tell them 
the grade of the cotton that they are selling? 

Mr. ASWELL. Section 8 is practically the same provision 
as is contained in the grain standards act. 

If these 100,000 sellers, the cotton farmers, want to have 
information as to the grade they are to sell on a certain day 
there will be Federal agents available for that 100,000 men 
to have their cotton graded for the day they are to sell. Now, 
as to the objection made a moment ago as to the possibility, 
of having so many agents, let me say this, that that is only 
a possibility and will never be done, in my judgment. If it 
were necessary, these agents are to be paid from the license 
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fees, at no cost to the Government except the initial appro- 
priation of $50,000 to start the operation of the bill. In the 
grain standard act $500,000 was appropriated and every dollar 
of that has been returned to the Treasury, and the evidence at 
the hearing revealed fairly conclusively that this $50,000 would 
be speedily returned and this act would be self-sustaining. 
If it did not require for a while an agent of the Department of 
Agriculture to go to every county seat in the South to grade 
the farmers’ cotton, I wonder if it would not be worth while to 
establish a custom and a habit by the cotton farmer of selling 
cotton on the grade that he actually has? On these two points 
I think the bill will be a great relief to the cotton grower and 
seller, I will yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I will say to the gentleman I am 
not at all hostile to the bill, but, like my colleague from Texas, 
Jam simply now having in mind the producer. I realize fully 
the force of the gentleman’s argument with reference to sales 
between factors and exporters and large dealers in cotton, 
but I am thinking only now for the moment of the 250,000 
tenant farmers alone, you may say, in the State of Texas who 
grow cotton, Now for this bill to be effective to him it would 
at least require an agent to go there—and some of these coun- 
ties grow 100,000 bales and some grow more—and so on, now, 
it would require, at least, for the State of Texas to be of any 
benefit to the producer directly to have an agent at least in 
each county seat, otherwise they will be selling cotton as they 
sold it before. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is not at all impractical to have an agent 
in each county seat. Your farm demonstrator in a short time 
can become an expert grader in the county. 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to my friend that a great many 
States have their classifiers at the county seat, and the gentle- 
man should not worry about that because they can work to- 
gether nicely. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there are two primary 
purposes in this bill that I think will be good. I do not think 
the bill can possibly have any harm, and I believe it will be 
of some assistance in the operation of the cotton business. 
There is no question that there are two phases in the handling 
of cotton where there is considerable loss to the people of this 
country, and I may add in this connection that any time there 
is a loss along the line the producer stands the loss. There is 
no question about that. If there is a waste somewhere be- 
tween production and consumption, the producer stands the 
loss; and any time you can eliminate that waste you have 
aided the producer or the consumer, or both, and both of those 
objects are desirable. This bill simply makes the present United 
States cotton standard universal throughout this country. At 
present they are not so. Now, when cotton goes to the mill, 
the man who finally manufactures it into cloth, the real grade 
of the cotton is used, so before it gets to the factory the con- 
sumer is paying actually for the cotton on the basis of the 
actual grade of the cotton, whereas the purchaser or perhaps 
the local buyer may have undergraded it. There is no ma- 
chinery in the control of this Government under the present 
method of handling cotton to which there is an appeal when one 
gets into a dispute as to the grade and where the dispute may 
be officially settled. Thus the buyer or combination of buyers 
may do just what they please in reference to grading it down, 
and there is no appeal. Now, it might not be practical to have 
an agent in every town, but we may do as was done with 
wheat 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr. BOX. Suppose that the purchaser does not agree upon 
a grade by which the producer or seller contends? Can you 
by any machinery that you set up here force the purchaser to 
buy if he does not want to buy or if he does not want to accept 
the fellow’s grade? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Of course you can not make the pur- 
chaser buy if he does not want to buy, but you can say if he 
does buy he must buy on the identical official grade and 
standard, and they will do it, too. If the law forbids buying 
on a false grade or a fake standard—when you set up ma- 
chinery like we have in the wheat business, which has worked 
mene ad buyer is not going out of business; he will 

uy. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Does not the proviso in section 2 
of this bill, where they are allowed to sell by sample, interfere 
with that? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will say that is put in for the pro- 
tection of long-staple cotton, which is not usually sold by 
grades but by types. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I know; but it does not say “ long- 
staple cotton.” Suppose the purchaser at, say, Hempstead, 
Tex., or Richmond, should go down Saturday afternoon and 


” 


say “I am buying cotton only from sample. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, If you want to sell on sample you 
can sell wheat on sample to-day, and it does not interfere with 
wheat grading. If you do it with cotton by sample, of course 
you know what the cotton is. There is no absolute necessity 
for grading where you sell by actual sample. In that case you 
can look at the actual sample and see it. Wheat is sometimes 
sold that way, but not ordinarily, because you can not carry 


on big transactions on that basis. In other words, the big 


commercial transactions are carried on on the basis of grades 
and standards. 

This bill, under section 4, provides that any person who has 
custody of, or a financial interest in, any cotton may submit 
the same or samples thereof, drawn in accordance with the 
regulations. of the Secretary of Agriculture, to the district 
man that has charge of these matters. That is the way the 
wheat business is handled, and it has proved eminently satis- 
factory. : 

And right in that connection I want to say a word about 
the language suggested, in commerce.” I am a little afraid 
about eliminating that. There may be owners or farm organi- 
zations who want cotton graded long before it goes into inter- 
state commerce. It may be concentrated in warehouses or 
near the production point, and the farmers’ organizations may 
want it graded before it has gotten into commerce. I am 
afraid if you insert the words “in commerce” you might keep 
the farm organizations or even individual owners from haying 
their cotton graded in local warehouses. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. I agree with the gentleman. There does not 
seem to me to be any reason for the amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has suggested. In reading the grain 
grading act I see that before grain can be shipped in interstate 
commerce it must be graded in accordance with the act; but 
under the wording of this bill there is nothing compelling the 
cotton to be graded before it is put into interstate commerce. 
We are providing merely for standard grades. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; and are making those universal 
in this country. 

Mr, BLACK. And it shall be unlawful for any buyer to have 
any other standard. But, as I understand, there is no provi- 
sion that there shall be a certificate to the effect that it has been 
so graded, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. This measure will make these grades 
and standards universal in this country without changing them 
at all. 

But I think the main advantage to be gained by this bill is 
with reference to shipment of cotton to foreign countries. At 
the present time Bngland has different names for her cotton 
standards from those prevailing in this country. Those stand- 
ards also vary just a little from the American standards, A 
shipment of cotton goes from this country to Liverpool, and it 
goes in what you might term O. O. D. fashion; that is, before 
the cotton is delivered in London they must pay the money. 
However, when it gets into that country they grade it them- 
selves by their standards. If they dispute—and they frequently 
do, or sometimes do, to say the least—with the shippers in this 
country, the matter is submitted to arbitration in England, in 
Liverpool, in their own country. Of course, to get their money 
back they must come over to America, unless the American 
settles the claim voluntarily. They come over to America and 
get into our courts. They have the official standards of their 
own country, and the contestant in Liverpool is bulwarked and 
ballasted with the official grades of his country. Our man has 
not that advantage at the present time. Our standards have 
not the official stamp of approval. And so those people by rais- 
ing a dispute may get an advantage over our American shipper 
even in our own courts; and, of course, again the producer pays 
that loss. I understand some London parties have profited in 
disputes with American shippers over the standards of cotton. 
At auy rate, if you make these standards universal in this 
country, both sides to the controversy will have an even chance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for three minutes more. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. When the Liverpool man comes over 
here to sue—and he must come in order to sue in our court, 
because the custom is for all cotton to be paid for before deliv- 
ery—a man in this country against whom a claim is pending can 
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introduce these official grades and standards which are made 
prima facie evidence, and he will get his rights in that way and 
will have an equal chance in the dispute with the London or 
Liverpool man. The Department of Agriculture seems to think, 
and a great many of those who are interested seem to think, 
that if that is done, the matter will work out much more fairly. 
I will say that the representatives of this country went to 
Europe to endeavor to agree to a universal standard. Many of 
the other countries were willing to adopt a universal standard, 
but the project falled. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Under the licensing provision in section 8 
of this bill when a man secures a license from the grader his 
determination of grades will be absolutely final, even in a court 
of justice? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the value of his certificate if the 
matter reaches the point of a dispute? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. As a matter of fact, there is consid- 
erable disagreement as to the actual value of section 3. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the purpose of putting it in the 
bill? I am asking merely for information. I am in sympathy 
with the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Section 8 went into and out of the bill 
a time or two before final determination. The entire matter is 
left in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, and I take 
it that the purpose of it is to enable the Secretary, if he sees fit, 
to use a licensing system. 

As I understand, the official grading will not be final and 
binding. At any rate, there will still be an appeal from that 
licensed grader to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman think it would hurt 
the bill if that section went out of it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Personally, I would rather not ex- 
press an opinion in regard to that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Section 4 provides that this classification 
and grading shall be accepted in the courts of the United States 
as prima facie evidence. Therefore it is subject to rebuttal. 
It is merely prima facie evidence. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is merely prima facie. Besides 
that it is subject to appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture as 
provided in another section of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. KINCHELOEH. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. I want to say a word with reference to sec- 
tion 3. In my opinion if you strike out section 3 you destroy 
your bill as far as benefits to the grower are concerned. For 
example, good middling cotton is graded on color, but it may be 
seven-eighths staple or it may be nine-tenths staple or it may 
be 17s staple. This bill authorizes the Department of Agricul- 
ture to send an agent to give a description of the cotton, not 
only the color but the staple; and in foreign countries the price 
is fixed by the staple and not so much by the color. France 
buys the longest staple cotton we have, because of its connection 
with silk, Germany buys the lowest grade of cotton, the short- 
est staple. The New England mills buy the best cotton they 
can get. This section 3 makes it practicable and possible for 
the Department of Agriculture to have an agent in the county 
seat to help the farmer fix not only the color of his cotton but 
the staple. In my opinion if you strike out section 3 you had 
better strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOH. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I am going to support this bill 
because I think it is a very desirable matter always to have 
uniform standards in the sale of any product. Now, if I under- 
stand this bill correctly, the benefits that will come from it 
to the producer will be on account of better market conditions 
which should naturally result from a more uniform standardi- 
zation of grades. In the section of country where I live 
the producer in the past has not sold very much on grade speci- 
fication by contract. The custom has been: The buyer bids so 
much a pound for the cotton, and a trade is finally made inde- 
pendent of any contract as to the grade. But the buyer who 
purchases the cotton knows that he must sell nearly all of it 
elther in interstate or in foreign commerce. He either sells 
it to a cotton broker or to a cotton factor or to a cotton fac- 
tory, and ke knows that it is going to be graded at the place 
to which it is shipped. It sometimes happens that there is a 
dispute about grades, and the seller feels that he has been un- 
justly dealt with. Vor example, in the town where I live I 
have a friend who is a cotton buyer, and he shipped a large 
list of cotton to a point in Massachusetts at a price that he 


thought would yield him a good profit. An account sales was 
sent back giving a very different grading from his own, and 
therefore a very different result of the sale from what he ex- 
pected. An unfavorable grading of that kind naturally has a 
tendency to depress the price. Now, what will happen in a 
ease of that kind under this bill? Where is the remedy? As 
I understand the bill, the remedy is this: The seller of cot- 
ton in a case of that kind will have the right to forward his 
sample to the Department of Agriculture, and the department, 
after a careful examination, will fix the grades, and those 
grades so fixed will be prima facie evidence of the correctness 
of the grades in any proceeding in the United States courts. 
Therefore in a dispute that arises upon the correctness of an 
account sales the grading of the department will be the grad- 
ing determined by the court. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for ‘a sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And very soon the States will all make 
those grades prima facie evidence in their courts by State legis- 
lation? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I was coming to that next. Congress 
would not have any right to say to a State court that it shall 
accept this evidence as prima facie, but I dare say our Texas 
Legislature will pass a law of that kind if this bill becomes a 
law, and then I think by that method we are getting down to 
the real benefits of the bill, because if the cotton buyer in my 
town, for example, speaking personally, because I happen to 
know marketing conditions in my own section—if he knows 
he is going to get a fair grading of his product, will buy from 
the producer with more assurance that his grading will hold 
up at the other end of the line. Also cooperative marketing 
among farmers in the cotton-growing industry is, I am glad to 
say, coming more and more into use, and a definite, understand- 
able standard of grades is bound to be very helpful to the suc- 
cess of this cooperative marketing. We as lawmakers should 
encourage it in every feasible and proper way that we can. 

Mr. FULMER, I would like to say that about 10 cotton 

States have already passed laws adopting the official standard, 
and they want the passage of this bill to make it effective. 
Mr. BLACK. Yes. I do not think section 3, the permissive 
licensing section, is necessary to the success of the bill, and it 
is my impression that the bill would be improved by striking 
that section out. However, the matter is in the hands of the 
committee, and I shall vote for the bill even if section 3 
remains, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
hesitate to have anything to say on a bill which has been so 
thoroughly discussed as has this. There are a few points, 
however, that occur to me ought to be emphasized. In the 
first place, it is very difficult to ascertain what is the proper 
grade in which a given bale of cotton belongs, Under practi- 
cal marketing operations price depends upon the grade of 
course. The grade is generally determined by the buyer. 
Since the price depends largely upon what the grade is deter- 
mined to be, and the buyer, who professes to be an expert, 
determines the grade, he has an unfair advantage over the 
seller. This bill, as I understand it, is intended to help remove 
that advantage. In the third place; it is highly essential for 
the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities that they 
be properly standardized and the grade be determined as early 
in the commercial transaction with reference to them as pos- 
sible, in order that they may be bought and sold thereafter on 
paper; that thereafter that which represents the commodity 
may be traded in and the commodity moved under the prior 
sale from the point of concentration to the point of use. That 
would save a great deal on freight rates and create the possi- 
bility of a less total intervening profit. 

There are some provisions in this bill that I do not agree 
with, but in the main I believe it will work good to those 
engaged in the cotton industry. I am one of those who believe 
that we ought not to legislate primarily for the producer or pri- 
marily for anybody. I think that legislation of this character 
ought to be in favor of honest commerce and of giving every- 
body a square deal with regard to the commodity being dealt 
in. _An honest, impartial ascertainment by a disinterested 
judge when necessary of the actual grade of a commodity 
being sold on grade can do no injustice to anybody. The 
method of grading cotton has been changed a good deal, as has 
been explained. Under the old system, the grading of cotton, 
or rather the certificating of cotton, did not amount to much, 
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I am in 


because too little consideration was given to staple. 
favor of the provision in the bill under which the Secretary of | 
Agriculture, or somebody, will be able to designate additional 
grades, to cover the staple of the cotton, and so forth—in fact, 
to cover every important feature which is determinative of the 
use to which best adapted. This bill tends in that direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. HAUGEN. 
this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That this act shall be known by the short title 
of “United States cotton standards act.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been waiting until we got threugh with the 
Texas delegation so that I could display more ignorance than 


We have no further requests for time on 


some of them have, but there was not suflicient time to go 


around and I had to take my time under the five-minute rule. 
This is a technical subject and the provisions of the bill are 
technical. Even among the experts who testify here at length 
this afternoon they seem to differ as to the relative merits 
and the relative objections as to whether one thing is necessary 
or unnecessary, so that an ordinary nonexpert like myself has 
to rely upon the committee that has studied the bill. My ex- 
perience with reference to cotton bills in the few years I 
have been in the House makes me a little bit cautious. So I 
want to get the record straight that I am taking the judg- 
ment of the committee on this bill. 


this bill it is going to be an indirect benefit. I think he will 
still have to bring his eotton to the market, and he will find 
the cotton buyer sitting on the curb saying, “Jim, I guess as 
this is your bale.” 
the bale, pull out a couple of pounds of the cotton, and say, 


“Well, the market is a little off te-day—some little trash in 
this, a little bit stained, and the staple is a little short; I can't 
And yet the morning papers may be | 


give you but 15 cents.” 
quoting the ideal grade of cotton upon which market quota- 
tions are made 25, or at least 18. The poor farmer looks dis- 
couraged, but another cotton buyer steps up from the curb, 


looks at the cotton, and he will grab out 2 or 3 pounds, shake 
his head, and say, Well, I will raise it an eighth. That's the | 


best I can do fer you, John.” By the time he gets through the 
poor farmer has had no say about it; is glad to get through 
with the transaction with his wagon and team safe. I[Laugh- 
ter.] Do you think the bill is going to help him? ‘The gentle- 
man from Michigan says you can not have a Federal agent 
‘standing at the elbow of every farmer. 

That is true; but if you really want to you could have some 
sort of provision by which the producer of cotton would have 
just as much protection and as much machinery for grading 
and classification and marketing and get the benefits of it 
as the cotton factors who now gobble up his distressed cotton. 
Read all of these farmer bills that you are introducing here. 
It is a sin in the eyes of the men who are the authors of these 
bills and who are putting them through for the wheat grower 
or the cotton farmer to hold his crop on the farm and feed it 
into the market in a steady way. The thing that the ultimate 
consumer is really interested in—the most economic way of 
marketing—is to allow it to be gradually fed into the market 
from the peint of production and not dam up along the line in 
an expensive marketing system. All these bills for relief have 
to do with taking it away from the farmer and shoving it onto 
the market, whether the farmer wants it to go out at the 
price or not. That is the principal complaint that I have. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman thinks that I can get a little 
more time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman made a very 
interesting statement. He gave a particular instance, with all 
of the particulars of the transaction between the farmer and 
the buyer, and there he stopped. He says that the matter can 
be taken care of, and then he generalizes and flies off in the 
air. Get down ‘to brass tacks and tell us how the gentleman 
would meet the very transaction that he is talking about. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, Mr. Chairman, I have read with some 
profit that passage in the Scriptures which says, Give not 
that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine, lest they trample them under their feet and 
turn again and rend yeu.” 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
tacks. 


Oh, get down to brass 


I think I have got enough | d 
ordinary intelligence, after having listened to the Texas states-| he was going to give you a concrete proposition. So he intro- 


men, to discover that if the farmer ever gets any benefit from 


Jim will get up, cut a hole in the side of 


Mr. WINGO. The gentleman weuld not know them if I got 
down to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. If you undertake to even discuss in a prac- 
tical way the problem of the cotton farmer you have one of two 


| classes jump on vou in this House, those who would not know 


a stalk of cotton from a jimson weed, or else some one in the 
cotton-growing States who really thinks more of the cotton 
miller and the eotton spinner and the cotton factor in his State, 
or the cotton exchange, than he does of the cotton farmer, 

The real object I had in taking the floor this afternoon was 
to get the record straight on another question. Farmers’ 
organizations meet and they resolye and then ask us why we 
do not abolish this gambling in cotton. I am going to tell vou 
what I tell them when I speak to them. 1 tell them that the 
reason why you do not do it is that a majority of the Members 
of the House do not know a thing on earth about the cotton 
question, and a majority of those from the cotton States sincerely 
and honestly believe that it would be a detriment if we did 
abolish gambling in cotton. I remember the last meeting of the 
cotton Members which we had. My good friend from Arkansas 
[Mr. Parks] came here and felt as I did when I came here. 
He was going to do it; he was going to get down to brass tacks; 


duced a bill to stop it. Then they had a meeting of those from 
the cotton-growing States held over in the majority room in the 
House Office Building. The object of the meeting was how to 
abolish and not how to regulate, but the men who believed in 
regulating captured the meeting, and over a point of order of 
mine they appointed a committee to consider what legislation 
might be enacted to regulate gambling in cotton futures, not 
abolish, and that committee has been as silent as the tomb of 
the Cæsars from that time to this, and has never reported to 
the full conference. So I say to my cotton growers and to the 
cotton growers of other States, when I talk to them, “ You have 


| nobody to blame but those of your representatives who do not 


believe it is to your interest to abolish that evil.” They believe 
in regulating it. I know the experts say that I am a crank 
and that I am crazy, that it would mean the absolute ruination 
of the cotton grower if we stopped gambling; that it would 
never do. 

They assume that supercilious air which generally goes 
with ignorance or arrogance. I am still unconvinced; I think 
it is just as much an evil to gamble in cotton as it is to gamble 
in anything else. If I had my way about it, I would stop it. 
I can not have my way about it. We had one chance here one 
night, and I put up the best fight I could, and that is one 
reason Why I am a little impatient with some gentlemen who 
undertake to discuss this question, because I remember how 
they voted that night. We had a chance, and I put up the best 
fight I could, and it was the nearest chance we have ever had 
to doing something for the cotton farmer on that question, and 
if any cotton producer wants to know who believed in abolish- 
ing instead of regulating gambling in cotton let him go and 
get the roll call of that night and he will find where the sheep 
were separated from the goats. He will know who was trying 
to help the cotton farmer by destroying this cotton gambling 
because it was admitted by the opponents of that proposal 
which was pending that night, in which I moved to econcur—a 
Senate amendment—that it would do the business, but they 
were seared. There were so many cotton gamblers swarming 
around the hotels of this city that night that they could have 
opened a cotton exchange if they had the paraphernalia here. 
That is the nearest that we have ever gotten to abolishing 
that evil. 

Mr. RANKIN. 
about? : 
Mr. WINGO. I am talking about the Clarke amendment. 
Mr. RANKIN. When was that bill brought to the House? 

Mr. WINGO. I do not remember the date. It was before 
the gentleman was a Member of the House; but I shall dig it 
up and give it to the gentleman if he would like to see it. 

Mr. RANKIN. What was the principal provision that was 
voted down? 

Mr. WINGO. The principal provision was ‘something that 
would stop gambling in cotton futures, and it would actually 
do it, and that was the reason that my motion to accept it was 
voted down. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


What bill is it that the gentleman is talking 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 


to the amendment. 1 do net feel it absolutely incumbent upon 
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me to defend the Texas delegation or to apologize for members 
of that delegation speaking briefly to this measure. We come 
from a State that produces about one-third of the cotton. We 
come from a State that adjoins the State of my colleague [Mr. 
Winco], who has just addressed you, and who rose with the 
declared ambition of trying to display as much ignorance as all 
of the delegation from Texas had displayed. I shall not pass 
judgment on the success of that effort. 

Now, he told you about Old Reuben, when he comes up to 
sell a bale of cotton, his difficulties, and we agree thoroughly 
with him in reference to those difficulties. The gentleman 
from South Carolina looks to me like a fairly honest sort of 
man, You could hardly think he is guilty of any deep, dark 
design against the people of his own State, I do not believe 
he has a perfect bill, but I belleve that he has honestly tried 
to do something here to benefit his cotton producers and cotton 
merchants and cotton associations of the State from which he 
comes. [Applause.] And when I look into the faces of my 
colleagues on the Committee on Agriculture who come from the 
section of the country where I live, and those who come from 
the other sections, I can not believe that when they bring a bill 
before this House they have made other than an honest effort 
to benefit the people of this country, It is true I did not con- 
sult with the distinguished gentleman from Arkansas as to 
whether I». should support this bill before I declared my atti- 
tude toward it. [Laughter.] He lives next door to me and is 
a good friend of mine; and the next time when I feel myself in 
great uncertainty, not having time to visit the oracles of Mount 
Olympus—I believe that is where they operate—I will call on 
my friend next door and consult with him. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr, WINGO. Having read the gentleman's report as a 
member of the Joint Agricultural Commission, in which the gen- 
tleman seems to have consulted the gods of Olympus and said 
the only complaint was that they deflated the farmer a year 
too late, I am inclined to think the gentleman might have con- 
sulted even an humble Member like myself on a bill instead of 
accepting apparently the theory of Governor Strong, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman believes I should 
come to his office at any time on any subject on earth, but I 
sometimes prefer to exercise my own independent will and 
judgment as the representative of a lot of sovereign people. 
But I go for information where I think the information will 
be worth something after I get it. [Laughter.] Sometimes. I 
go next door to my friend from Arkansas and sometimes I do 
not. I hope he will not compel me to come every time, because 
he is sometimes out, and he would not want me to roam around, 
not knowing what to do, until he could get back. [Laughter.] 
Sometimes you have to act and you have to act hurriedly up 
here, and a fellow has to do the best he can. You have to go to 
the best sources of information available. I sometimes have to 
go, for instance, to Marvin: Jones, who happens to come from 
my State and who is on this committee. I might ask him as to 
what I should do in reference to matters coming from his com- 
mittee. I might sometimes ask him what he thinks about a 
bill which comes from his committee. That is what I did in 
this matter. Now, seriously—I am not very serilous—I do not 
know why my friend wants to take a fall out of the Texas dele- 
gation and preface his remarks in discussing the bill here by 
saying he was ambitious to try to display as much ignorance 
as his friends who have the good fortune to come from Texas, 
and whom I believe are honestly trying to help this country. 
We are feeble and limited in our ability, but you can not expect 
our districts to measure up from the standpoint of representa- 
tion to some districts represented in this House. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, some of you may have 
noticed that I went around looking at these samples of cotton. 
I do not think that these stalks are a fair sample of the 
cotton usually grown any more than if you should go into 
a huckleberry patch and pick out the very best cluster-filled 
bushes; there are not so many bolls on the usual type. As I 
look at all this it makes me ask, “Do you know the martyr- 
dom of those who grow cotton?” You hear much about the 
little children in the slums. But do you know about the little 
children who pick cotton? Those fragments of leaves in the 
low-grade samples here are what brings down the price of 
cotton. They come often from the cotton picked by little 
children too young to be careful always, and from cotton that 
has been injured in storms. Then I think of those little bare 
feet in the cold as the children go out in the chill mornings 
of late autumn. The district of the gentleman from Arkansas 
is next to mine. The cotton fields run down to the Arkansas 
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River, on the Oklahoma side in my district, and down to the 
Arkansas River on the Arkansas side in his district. He gave 
you a wonderfully graphic picture of the men who buy cotton, as 
they beat down the cotton farmers’ prices; but he did not put in 
that picture as he drew it the buyers with their note books 
getting together in the morning before the wagons come, with 
the question, What is the lowest we can give them to-day? 
What excuse can we make for not giving any more?” 

Oklahoma is the fourth State in the Union in the produc- 
tion of cotton. I said Just now, “Do you know the martyrdom 
of those who grow cotton, the endless toil of it—not machine 
toil, like planting and harvesting of grain? Cotton must be 
hoed by hand; it must be picked by hand. Peeping from the 
glossy leaves, the creamy cotton blossoms seek the sunshine, 
blushing to rosy crimson ere they fade and are followed by the 
boll. The cotton blossoms and blossoms till frost kills. the 
plant, and the bolls ripen and burst unevenly, so that there 
must be more than one picking. Women and little children 
too often pick it, and the country school too often is deserted. 
In our county and community work we are trying to introduce 
more intelligent growing of cotton with an improved variety— 
a longer staple—that grows quicker and ripens more rapidly. 
Do you know about the boll weevil, that little Imp of destrue- 
tion, and what desolation and ruin it brings to the poor cotton 
farmer? A tenant farmer in whose family I am much inter- 
ested came to see me to say, Miss Arrox, can not you do any- 
thing for me“? The whole family—father, mother, children— 
had worked in the fields. After three years of crop failure 
they had been compelled, in order to buy seed and feed, to 
mortgage everything they had—teams, implements, even their 
milk cows. Thirty-five acres of the prettiest cotton you ever 
saw,” he said, “and prices good.” Then just as it was almost 
ready for the bolls to begin opening the weevil took it all. 
Three years of unceasing toil, and everything must be swept 
away by unredeemable mortgages, 

Now, I am not a lawyer. I do not know the technicalities of 
this bill. I only know this, that you say it will help our cot- 
ton people. If this be true, then pass this bill for the sake 
of the little children who have a right to live happier lives. 
You do not know what they go through under present condi- 
tions of cotton production and marketing. I can not put it in 
words, I will only say that I am next neighbor to Arkansas; 
and there were enough people who came over from Arkansas 
and enough people who came up from Texas to prevent my 
being reelected, because they vote the other way. [Laughter,] 
But it makes no difference whether they voted for me or not. 
They are American citizens, who ought to be helped, and 
helped by this bill if it will help. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2, That it shall be unlawful (a) in or in connection with any 
transaction or shipment in commerce made after this act shall become 
effective, or (b) in any publication of a price or quotation determined 
in or in connection with any transaction or shipment in commerce 
after this act shall become effective, or (e in any classification for the 
purposes of or in connection with a transaction or shipment in com- 
merce after this act shall become effective, for any person to indicate 
for any cotton a grade or other class which is of or within the official 
cotton standards of the United States then in effect under this act by 
a name, description, or designation, or any system of names, descrip- 
tion, or designation not used in sald standards: Pr , That nothing 
herein shall prevent a transaction otherwise N actual sample or 
on the basis of a private type which is used in go faith and not in 
evasion of or substitution for said standards. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, at the risk of displaying more 
ignorance, I will ask my friend from Texas [Mr. SumMNers], 
who possesses so much wisdom—— 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I make u point of order. I 
have just notified all gentlemen that hereafter under the five- 
minute rule I shall insist upon Members discussing the bill only. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not yield for a stump speech from the 
gentleman. I am discussing the bill. The gentleman can mala 
his point of order at any time he wants to. I am not Interested 
in the Louisiana cotton viewpoint at all. I have always fought 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and I always intend to, and 
have no apologies to make. 

I will ask the gentleman how does that proviso, that excep- 
tion, affect the farmer? No answer. We might as well adjourn, 
because all wisdom has fled. [Laugliter.] 

Mr. FULMER. I will say to the gentleman that the cotton 
farmer would have the right to submit to the Department of 
Agriculture samples such as they usually use, and perhaps they 
can submit those provided by 
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Mr. WINGO. Oh, what would happen to the farmer's team 
while he was waiting for the report from the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. FULMER. Liverpool! 

Mr. WINGO. I am not talking about Liverpool. I am ask- 
ing the gentleman what effect that would have on the sale of 
the farmer’s cotton when he walked up to the local market and 
the cotton buyers agreed, as Miss Allen has suggested, about 
what price they would pay for the farmer’s cotton? That fact 
or that condition that Miss Atice and I referred to is excepted 
from the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Not at present, because I have had notice 
served on me that—— 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The gentleman asked a 
question for information. God knows he needs it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WINGO. Let the gentleman answer, if he can. Let the 
gentleman give me the information. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This is a section to pre- 
vent the improper use of grades, and so on, not to prescribe 
courses of procedure where grades are referred to. But when 
people want to go entirely outside of this law and not sell on 
grades they can sell by type and samples if they please, and 
they will not violate the law. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman give me information in 
answer to my question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. That is the meaning of the 


proviso.: 

Mr. WINGO. My question was specific: How would that 
affect the farmer when he came to the local market place with 
8 bales of cotton on his wagon and was dealing with the 
cotton buyers that Miss Allck and I were talking about? If 
the gentleman can not give me information on that, very well. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. He can submit the grades 
and appeal to them If he wishes te do so. They may be found 
in some of the States. They may not be in the State represented 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the people in Arkansas have just as much 
intelligence as the people of Michigan. There are a good 
many people from Michigan down in Arkansas. They will not 
accept the view that the gentleman has expressed. Gentlemen, 
you can not get around the explanation for it. I prefaced my 
remarks a little while ago, when I made some facetious re- 
marks, with the statement that I could not get time on a 
question that was technical; that I would have to rely upon the 
statements of the proponents of the bill. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will say to the gentleman that I offered 
the gentleman 10 minutes and he would not take it. 

Mr. WINGO. You did not give it to me. 

Mr. KINCGCHELOE. Yes; I offered the gentleman 10 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, it is too- little a matter to quibble about. 
I know what happened under the cotton futures act. My 
farmers lost a lot of money on account of a provision in it, 
and I am going to scrutinize carefully every cotton act that 
comes up before this House. 

Why? For the reason I told you awhile ago. You may sneer 
if you want to and feel offended because I differ with your 
honest judgment. I said the reason why you did not stop the 
cotton-gambling evil of which the farmers complain was be- 
cause the majority of you honestly felt it would be an injury to 
the farmer if you did. The only thing I am complaining about 
is that you ought to quit telling him by inference that you are 
going to do it when your judgment is against it. Some of you 
Members who have not been here very long do not know why 
certain gentlemen get red and white and are very indignant 
whenever I get to discussing the question of cotton gambling. 
I do not ask the gentleman from Texas to agree with me. He 
takes the Dallas viewpoint and I take the Buckhorn township 
viewpoint. He honestly believes what is set forth in a report 
which he signed, which, it is common knowledge, was inspired, 
go far as its views on credit are concerned, not so much by the 
friends of the American farmer but by a man whose point of 
view was that the most that could be said was that they de- 
flated the American farmer just a year too late, that they ought 
to have trimmed him about a year before. That is something 
to which I can never agree. The gentleman is honest about it. 
I respect him, but he must not complain if I differ with him 
in my views on the subject of the cotton farmer and his credits, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I always yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman has given his own 
conclusion as to the sources from which I got my information 
and from which I drew my conclusions, 


Mr. WINGO. I did not say the source. I said it was very 
evident where the inspiration came from for the whole idea, 
and the gentleman I suspect was fooled the same as I have 
been fooled sometimes from the same source, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, I do not want to be offensive to 
the gentleman, and I do not think the gentleman wants to be 
offensive to me; but I respectfully challenge the statement just 
made as not being the fact in so far as it would impute to me 
going to Governor Strong or any other human being on earth. 

Mr. WINGO. I did not impute anything to the gentleman. 
I was careful to say that he was sincerely honest. He has the 
conservative viewpoint. He has the Dallas viewpoint, and his 
view is honest and sincere in agreeing with the views of Gov- 
ernor Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. Of 
course, I do not mean to impute any bad faith to the gentleman. 
I do not like his views, and certainly that ought not to be 
offensive to the gentleman. I do not agree that it would have 
been all right if you had simply put your deflation policy into 
effect the year before, as your reports say. I say it was 
damnable to put it into effect at any time, and that it plundered 
the wheat grower and corn grower and cotton grower out of 
millions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be considered as withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 
1 a financial interest in 


any the same or drawn in accord- 
ance with of the ings near of the * . pea ikek to such officer 


purpose the regula 3 the Secret = t ort Ro 
suan to e ons of cre 0 ure 
for a determ nation of the true classification of such cotton or tage 
including the comparison thereof, if requested, with, types or 
samples submitted for the purpose. The certificate of the. De- 
partment of 3 showing süch 98 shall be bindin 
on officers of t States and shall be accepted in the courts o 

the United 1 as prima facie evidence of the 3 classification or 
com n of such cotton or samples when involved in any transaction 


or shipment In comm 

Mr. STEAGALL par Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. McLavexuurs] desire to offer an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair did not know that the gentle- 
man from Michigan desired to offer an amendment. The Chair 
has recognized the gentleman from Alabama, The gentleman 
Dom Alabama offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 


I have an amendment to 


Ae Clerk read as follows: 

e of section 

4 ee Dine HALEU of Agricaitere ANAN fix the rates 
nt regulations for submittin tting samples of cotton for classificatio 

roviding that all sam be numbered so that no one intereste 
the transaction involved shall be known by any classifier engaged in 
the classification of such cotton or samples. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to suggest to the gen- 
tleman that that is all covered in the cotton futures act, and 
this is made a part of that act. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, upon the assurance of gen- 
tlemen of the committee that the amendment which I have of- 
fered is existing law, incorporated in the cotton futures act, I 
do not care to press the amendment if we can be sure of the 
fact. 

Mr. ASWELL. This is in the regulations of the department 
under the cotton futures act. 

Mr. STHAGALL. I do not think that removes the necessity 
for the amendment. It is certain that the adoption of this 
amendment can do no harm. I have not had an opportunity. 
to compare the bill before us with the cotton futures act, and 
I am not prepared to say whether there is such a provision as 
this in the cotton futures act; or, if regulations under the cot- 
ton futures act have been adopted embodying provisions of the 
amendment which I have just offered, that they would relate to 
the bill before us. But if such be true, there can be no harm 
in the adoption of this amendment, and if not true, I think 
it wise to adopt the amendment. It simply seeks to preserve 
the secrecy of the transaction from any classifier who attempts 
to classify any cotton the grade or grades of which are in dis- 
pute between parties in Interest. It would be very easy for 
the Secretary of Agriculture to fix rules and regulations by, 
which the samples could be submitted to the department by, 
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number, so that no man acting as a classifier would know any- 
body connected with any transaction with which he was dealing. 

As the cotton business. is carried on the farmer goes to town 
and sells his bale or five bales of cotton, or whatever number of 
bales he has to offer, to the local buyers. The local buyer 
ships to the export town in 100-bale lots or 500-bale lots or 
larger lots, which shipments are subject to reclassification and 
reweight at the export center. All controversies or disputes 
over grades or classifications are left to be arbitrated at points 
of export. I think anything that will protect the cotton ship- 
per who deals directly with the farmer will be reflected to some 
extent, at least, in a higher price and better market facilities 
for the farmer who deals with the cotton shipper. For that 
reason I am for the bill and expect to vote for it, but I think 
the amendment offered is a wise safeguard, and I hope it will 
be adopted. It will protect all parties to any controversy and 
protect them in the right to a fair decision, and protect the 
classifier from any suspicion or charge of unfairness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. À 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 4, after the word “cotton,” insert the words “ in 
commerce.” 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, that is a 
matter I spoke about during general debate. I think it is 
proper and necessary to have those words inserted. It is only 
cotton in interstate commerce that the Government has any 
jurisdiction over. 

If you refer to the title of the bill you will find that it is 
“to establish and promote the use of official cotton standards 
of the United States in interstate and foreign commerce.” 
Section 2, line 6, has these words, any transaction or ship- 
ment in commerce.” It seems to me that these words “in 
commerce” were inadvertently omitted when the draft was 
made. They ought to appear im section 4. The rest of the 
act, or the act with which this will be connected, establishes 
a definition of commerce, and it is very broad. It includes 
cotton that is intended to be shipped out of the State and to a 
foreign country, or if it be naturally in the course of trade 
that will carry it outside, I do not remember the words, but 
it is very broad, It has been deemed entirely satisfactory as 
a definition not only in bills relating to cotton, but the packers’ 
bill and other bills the titles of which I have not now in 
mind. Each law has a definition of interstate commerce, and 
the definition relating to cotton is the same—shipment in 
commerce. It seems to me that. we ought not to try to go 
beyond our real authority in these matters and have the act 
apply. to local transactions or to cotton that can not be brought. 
within the definition of interstate commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McLaucuiin of Michigan) there were 18 ayes and 25 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That in order to carry out the provisions of this act the 
Secretary of Agriculture is author to cause the inspection, includin 
the sampling, of any cotton involved in any transaction or shipmen 
in commerce, wherever such cotton may be found, or of any cotton 
with r ct to which a determination of the true classification is 
requested under section 4 of this act. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 3, strike out all of section 7. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
matter that I referred to in general debate. It seems to me 
that this carries authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make inspection at any place and every place in the country 
where cotton is found or where cotton is sold. It would lead to 
the employment of a large number of men and the expenditure 
of large sums of money in order that the cotton might be in- 
spected and graded for men who refuse even to try to do any- 
thing for themselves. It seems to me we are going too far in 
doing business in that manner or on that scale. If we do not 
wish it to be so done, we ought not to authorize it. If we do 
not wish to permit it, we ought not to leave words in the law 
that will authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to do it. 

One answer to my objection is that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture does not intend to carry on business in that way. That, 
in my judgment, is not a good answer. I have always insisted 
that it is a very slothful and a highly improper method of legis- 
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lating to write into a statute in broad, general terms authoriza- 
tion or permission to do many things, a part of which the Con- 
gress does not wish to have done, simply because somebody 
rises and tells us that the law is not to be carried out in the way 
it is written or to its limit; that the one who is given authority 
to execute it intends to do only so and so. If Congress knows 
what it wants done, it ought to write it into the law. If it knows 
what it does not want done, it ought to use the proper words 
to express its determination. It is unjustifiable to frame a 
statute in this way by which. an official is authorized or even 
permitted to do what Congress knows it does not wish to have 
done, 

I referred in my remarks a few moments ago to a debate 
yesterday over the migratory bird bill. The bill was defeated 
because of the unusual activities that would be permitted and 
required by a department of the Government and its agents. 
There was very good foundation for objection to that bill. 
It would send out a swarm of Federal employees, require 
licenses, make every boy who wished to use a gun take out a 
Federal license, and make it possible, perhaps, to flood the 
country with Federal agents to enforce the law. The bill 
before us now is open to the same objection. 

There is another section of the bill which, it seems to me, covers 
this matter properly and as far as it ought to be covered. In 
ease there is a controversy between a buyer and a seller a 
sample of the cotton about which there is a question can be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture or to one of his agents 
or employees: at some point, and the inspection and grading can 
be done there. It seems to me that that is as far as the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to go in meddling in a 
controversy—offering its aid to the people, spending its money 
in an effort to improve business and conditions. When the 
Government has gone as far as this bill properly provides it 
shall go, if those who are involved in a controversy, those whose 
property interests are involved, can not agree on a sample of cot- 
ton and send it to a suitable place to be investigated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, it seems to me they are not entitled to any 
aid whatever by the Government. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, it will be.noted that section 7 
gives to the Secretary of Agriculture authority to examine and 
inspect. It will also be noted that section 2 has to do with 
unlawful transactions, and the Secretary is charged with the 
responsibility of preventing them. Section 4 has to do with the 
standard grades, and so forth. It must be clear that if the 
Secretary is to prevent unlawful transactions to establish 
grades, he ought to have authority to inspect the samples. He 
would be helpless without section 7. The sections are insepa- 
rable; they are tied together. Sections 2 and 4 would be value- 
less without section 7. I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. | The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa that he return to line 22 on page 2 for the purpose 
of offering an amendment to change the word “of” to “ or.” 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 2 for the purpose of offering the amendment 
suggested. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to return to section 3 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, on page 2, line 22, I move to 
strike out the word “ of” and insert the word “ or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “ act,” strike out the word “of” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word ox.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
14302, and had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ments? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Haugen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


STIMULATING CROP PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I call up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 265, to stimulate crop production in the United States. 

The Clerk reported the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order against the joint resolution and against the 
whole of it. It carries with it not an authorization for an 
appropriation, but it carries with it an appropriation ot 
$10,000,000. The particular phrase will be found in lines 9 
and 10, on page 1, and under the rules of the House no such 
appropriation can be carried except after it has been con- 
sidered and reported out by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the resolution is reported 
as it was passed by the Senate. It is true that under the 
rules of the House it is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I have no interest 
in seeing the point of order overruled. In fact, I am opposed 
to the legislation and shall vote against it if the bill is con- 
sidered. I do not recall that this point has been decided by 
the Chair. If this specific point has been decided as to lodging 
a point of order against an entire bill, I do not care to argue 
it If it has not, I should like to present this thought to the 

air, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Chair will recall that the 
first ruling made by the Speaker on this question was made 
by the present Speaker, on a point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], in which he directed the 
point of order to the entire bill, not quite in this manner, but 
he objected to its being on the calendar. He stated that he 
made the point of order in order that it might be ruled upon 
by the Speaker rather than a chairman, and he stated that he 
thought it ought to be overruled; that the rule was ambiguous 
in that the first part of the rule says: 


No bill or joint resolution carrying a 
by an 


‘opriations shall be reported 
committee not having jurisdiction to report appropriations, 
nor all an amendment 8 an appropria tion p in order 
during the consideration of a bill or joint resolution reported by a 
committee not having that jurisdiction. 

Indicating that the bill should not be reported by the com- 
mittee if it had an appropriation and by reporting the bill 
was subject to the point of order. However, the Chair held 
that reading the first part of the sentence of the rule with the 
second sentence of the rule the appropriation was subject to the 
point of order. The second part of the rule says: 

n of order on an appropriation in any such b 
tates 3 ee be raised at any . . 

Now note the language of the rule, Mr. Speaker: 

A question of order on an appropriation in any such bill, joint reso- 
lution, or amendment thereto may be raised at any time. 

Indicating that the question of order is directed to the appro- 
priation. I have noticed this joint resolution, and wondered 
what would happen if the point of order was raised against 
the one paragraph, and I have concluded that if the point of 
order is sustained and the appropriation goes out, that the 
committee then has authority to go ahead and deal with the 
bill—making an amendment, for instance, for an authorization. 

Now let me emphasize the necessity of that construction. 
Here we have a Senate bill. We did not draft it, our commit- 
tee did not control it; it comes over here containing a great 
deal of legislative matter and also contains an appropriation. 
It goes to the committee having legislative jurisdiction. That 
committee has jurisdiction of a considerable part of that bill. 
If there had been an authorization, it would have had all the 
jurisdiction. If this point of order is sustained the House can 
not act upon the measure at all, because we can not report it 
with an amendment, because a bill reported with an amendment, 
under the first ruling of the Chair, is just as much subject to 
the point of order as the bill reported without any amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think there is a subsequent 
ruling of the Chair which holds that it is in order to report an 
authorization in lieu of an appropriation. I think the present 
Speaker has held that. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. That is, to amend the bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I did not know about that ruling. 
You are dealing with a bill which the committee proposes and 
which may or may not be adopted by the House, but if the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee says_there is a ruling to that effect I 
take it for granted there is? I do not care for the Chair to 
overrule that precedent; it is not necessary in the considera- 
tion of this case for him to do it. 

The SPEAKER. It is simply a question of memory as to 
the decision formerly made. It seems to the Chair unless he 
should depart from the former decision he should sustain the 
point made by the gentleman from Indiana;.the point of order 
must be made not against the whole bill but against the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, two weeks 
ago—— 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman allow me to 
finish what I have in mind? I want to say it is an extremely 
important thing that the ruling be made that way, because 
otherwise we are in a hopeless confusion in reference to bills 
which will be referred to different committees, because some- 
times there may be nine-tenths legislation and the other tenth 
appropriation, or nine-tenths appropriation and some part leg- 
islation. I think it is extremely important where a point of 
order is to be made, and yet a ruling might possibly be made 
against the bill or a part of it, that we ought to resolve any 
doubt in favor of addressing the point to a part of the bill in 
order to give freedom to the House to act upon the bill in a 
proper way. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Minnesota simply makes the point of order against the 
appropriation and not against the bill, but against the provi- 
sion making appropriation. The provision making appropria- 
tion is clearly subject to the point of order, but the bill is not 
subject to a point of order. As I recall the ruling of the Chair, 
it was a protection of a bill so as to make it in order by adding 
the words “ authorized to be made.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Minnesota 
made the point of order against the legislation itself because 
of the appropriation that is made in the legislation. The point 
of order went beyond the mere phraseology and was directed 
against the entire legislation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If the point of order is directed against the 
bill I can not concede the point of order, but if it is against 
that particular provision it is clearly subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, two weeks ago when the 
House was considering legislation reported from the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries a bill was presented for 
consideration providing for the utilization of some funds under 
the control of the Shipping Board for the purchase of some 
land on the Virgin Islands. The Chair, after the discussion, 
sustained the point of order. We recommitted the bill back 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The record will show, as was the fact, 
the committee did nothing further; that when the point of 
order had been sustained the chairman of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries immediately called up another 
bill. There was no order recommitting the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was no order entered recommitting 
the bill, but the bill was recommitted as of course. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The bill is still on the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It should not be on the calendar, because 
under the regular order of precedence when a bill is held by 
the Chair to be violative of the rule that the committee has not 
the authority to report a bill in such form, why it of course 
goes back to the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Was there anything in that bill except an 
appropriation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
station. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. There was nothing except that section? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

The SPEAKER. If there was nothing else than that, then 


It provided for the acquisition of a fuel 


the point of order against the appropriation would in that 
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case lie against the whole bill. That is the Chair’s recollec- 
tion of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have sent for a copy of the bill. It is 
Senate bill 1771. I wish to direct the special attention of the 
Speaker to the fact that in this case the committee reporting 
the bill does not report this bill with an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. In this particular case? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; in this case before the Speaker at 
1 time. The committee does not report an amend- 
mant authorizing this appropriation, but they report it just 
in its present form. I might be inclined to agree that if the 
committee having this bill in charge had reported this bill 
with an amendment—which was within their power—author- 
izing an appropriation, then perhaps the question of order 
would not lie, even if that question were raised. But here 
the committee go beyond their authority and report an appro- 
priation without regard to an authorization and recommend it 
with the full power of providing funds. It is a Senate bill 
and it came over to this House, and under those circumstances 
it would be violative of the rule, because the committee are 
reporting a bill with an appropriation. They are not reporting 
a bill with a mere authorization. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not quite catch the point of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. Is the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin arguing that if the point of order is good against the ap- 
propriation it lies against the whole bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the committee in its report had made 
an amendment that the appropriating power be superseded by 
an amendment of an authorization, the point of order would 
not lie. But the committee does not do that. The committee 
reports it entirely without any amendment, and under the cir- 
cumstances it seems to me it is violative of the rule. If the 
committee reporting this bill had stricken out the appropriation 
and made an authorization, then it might not be violative of 
the rule. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD: Now, I have the Senate bill, as to which 
the Speaker said it was subject to a point of order. It is the 
bill S. 1771. It provides Phat to provide a site for a fuel 
and fuel-oil station and fresh-water reservoir for Shipping 
Board and other merchant vessels, as well as United States 
naval vesels, and for other purposes, the United States, 
through the United States Shipping Board, is hereby empow- 
ered to acquire the land on Hazzell Island,” and so forth, for 
so much, and in settlement of any accruéd rentals therefor a 
sum of money, not exceeding $50,000, shall be paid out of 
its funds. 

The SPEAKER. In that ease the point was not raised 
whether it was against the whole bill or merely agninst the 
appropriation. The only discussion there, as the Chair finds 
in looking over the record, was that, coming from the Ship- 
ping Board, it was really an appropriation from the Treasury. 
That was the only question presented. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The identical question was involved. 

The SPEAKER, Yes; but the distinction was not raised 
there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
rox] raised the point of order that it was in violation of clause 
5 of Rule XXI. It had only one paragraph, as the present bill 
has only one paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. But the distinction was not raised there by 
anybody as to whether the point of order lay against the whole 
bill or only against the appropriation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin what would occur if the Chair 
should sustain a point of order against this bill, and how it 
would ever get on the floor of the House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would say it would be recommitted im- 
mediately to the Committee on Agriculture and be reported 
back with an authorization. That would make it in order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would like to call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that in the first ruling on this subject 
the Chair ruled that the committee had stricken out the appro- 
priation and recommended an authorization, and did not change 
the condition under the rule because the House might not agree 
with the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed in the light of the 
first ruling to hold that the point of order lies against the ap- 
propriation only. But the Chair would be glad to hear from 
the gentleman on that. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


eee MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on 
at. 7 

Mr. BEGG rose. 

7 SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 

10. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, the only remark I wish to make on 
this is that a careful reading of the bill clearly shows to me 
that there is a very small portion of the bill that is really 
legislative that can be separated from an appropriation by the 
peculiar wording of the whole business. 

The SPEAKER. What the gentleman states is directly in 
line with what the Chair stated. 

Mr. BEGG. I did not hear what the Chair said. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair said he would be disposed to 
rule only against the appropriation, and that the point did not 
lie against the whole bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I believe the Chair misunderstood, which does 
not speak very highly of the gentleman’s presentation. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Only a minor point of the bill can be separated 
from the immediate legislation and make any sense. And it 
seems to me that a point of order against the prir- part of 
the whole bill nullifies the whole bill, Every instance that has 
been cited to the Chair prior to this time has been an instance 
where to subtract the appropriation did not kill the rest of the 
bul. Now, if you take the appropriation out, there is nothing 
left in this bill; merely an authorization to the President to 
set up machinery to do a certain thing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the point 
of order ought to go to the fact that when the Committee on 
Agriculture reported this bill they reported it in violation of 
the rule, and hence had no right whatever to report such a 
bill. So that the point of order ought to go to the whole bill. 
If it applies at all, it applies to everything in the bill. It 
applies to the right of the committee to report the bill at all. 
That is the contention I make. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair covered that point pretty fully 
when he first ruled on the interpretation of this rule. Does 
anyone else wish to be heard on the other side of the question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was only going to reply to what the 
gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] said, but the Speaker 
has done so very effectively. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if the 
position taken by the Chair is well taken, then there is not 
very much effectiveness in the requirement that appropriations 
shall be considered only by the Committee on Appropriations. 
The Speaker will note that if this bill is allowed to go to the 
Committee of the Whole for consideration, all that will be 
necessary will be for the chairman of the committee to offer 
to amend and insert the word “ authorize” instead of “ appro- 
priate.” So that the rule that requires the consideration of 
these bills by the Committee on Appropriations will be of no 
avail. : 

The SPEAKER. Why, no; the bill would still after that 
have to go to the Committee on Appropriations before any 
appropriation eould be made. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is very true, but a bill carrying an 
authorization is not considered by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? The Chair does not follow the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Because of the fact that if the House passes 
a bill authorizing the apprepriation it virtually instructs the 
Appropriations Committee to make the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER. But is not the reverse true, that the Appro- 
priations Committee can not act unless the House has pre- 
viously authorized it? 

Mr. TOWNER, It is true that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee can make no appropriation except under authority of exist- 
ing law; but when a bill goes to another committee carrying 
an appropriation, can it be considered that they are considering 
the question of an appropriation? Certainly they must do so; 
and if that is the case, that is a violation of the rules of the 
House. The Chair will understand this proposition: Of course, 
if the objection is made, as it is made in this case by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, to the consideration of this bill, then 
the question must lie in the mind of the Speaker whether this 
is a proper bill for the consideration of the House as it is, 
without the opportunity of amendment. If it passes through 


these initial stages and goes before the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and then the objection 
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is made because it carries an appropriation, then all that is 
necessary is for somebody to move that the word “ authorized” 
shall be inserted as an amendment. Therefore all the require- 


ments of the rule that bills carrying appropriations shall go to 
the Committee on Appropriations will be made of no avail. It 
certainly seems to me that this is going to lead us very far 
away from the proper construction of the rule that requires 
appropriations to be considered by the Committee on Appro- 
yriations. 

: Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Could not the Committee on Agriculture 
have reported a bill authorizing this appropriation, and would 
not that be the only way that it could have provided for an 
appropriation, by reporting this bill with the word “au- 
thorized ”? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And if now it puts in the word “au- 
thorized,” has it done any more than it would have done in the 
first instance under those circumstances? 

Mr. TOWNER. That would be very true, Mr. Speaker, but 
it nevertheless constitutes a violation of the rules. I think it 
would be very valuable if we understood that no committee 
should make a report on a bill carrying an absolute appropria- 
tion except the Committee on Appropriations, and that if an- 
other committee desired to obtain the right of consideration of 
a bill it should be an authorization and not an appropriation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman bear in 
mind the fact that this is a Senate bill and that when it comes 
to the House it must be received by the House and it must go 
to some committee? It can not go to both the Agriculture and 
Appropriation Committees. It is more largely legislation than 
it is appropriation, and so the Speaker refers it to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Now, that committee certainly has 
jurisdiction of a part of that bill. It must go somewhere. 
It can not go to the Committee on Appropriations, because it is 
legislation. Now, when it goes to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and is reported back with an appropriation, does not the 
point of order lie only to the appropriation? Is not that the pur- 
pose of the rule? Does not that construction strike out all that 
is necessary to be stricken? Would not any other construction 
withdraw from the Committee on Agriculture the power to 
consider the bill and to authorize? When the point of order 
is sustained as against the appropriating clause, that with- 
draws from the Agricultural Committee the power to appro- 
priate, and that is all that is intended to be withdrawn from 
that committee. If you send it back to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and the committee has no jurisdiction of the bill 
because of an appropriation clause in a Senate bill, how are 
you going to get it out of the committee and how can it be prop- 
erly referred to any other committee? 

Mr. TOWNER. In what I said I had not considered the 
fact that this bill is a Senate bill. If that is the case, I am 
not so sure about the position which I have suggested. I would 
not like to venture an opinion upon that proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is that in considering the point 
of order you must consider the report of the committee. That 
is what is before the House. They have reported a bill that 
is violative of this rule, and the bill is so intimately connected 
with the appropriation that the proposition which they have 
reported is, it seems to me, subject to the point of order. 
Speaker Clark ruled that in determining whether a bill was 
subject to a point of order he would have to take into con- 
sideration the amendments as recommended by the committee. 
But here the committee does not make any recommendation of 
an amendment which if adopted would bring it within the 
power of that committee to act. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I am always pleased to have the 
gentleman interrupt me. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Suppose the committee had 
brought in the bill with an amendment. The gentleman 
undertakes to make a distinction between the committee bring- 
ing in an appropriation bill without amendment and bringing 
it in with an amendment. Suppose it should bring in a bill 
containing an appropriation, but recommending an amendment 
that the appropriation be stricken out and the authorization 
substituted instead, and that wher that amendment was pro- 
posed the House should vote it down and leave the appro- 
priation. Then the bill itself would be subject to the point of 
order, 


May I interrupt the gentle- 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the Chair allow me? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It seems to me the rule itself 
determines the matter. The last sentence in clause 5 of Rule 
XXI says: l 

A question of order on an appropriation in any such bill, joint reso- 
lution, or amendment thereto may raised at any time. 

It is the appropriation upon which the point of order may 
be made. 

The SPEAKER. When this matter first came up the Chair 
in his ruling discussed the matter quite thoroughly, and he 
Sees no reason to change the view that he then stated, which 
was that while there is some contradiction in the rule itself, 
yet the last phrase which the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT] has just quoted seemed then to the Chair and seems 
now to the Chair to be the controlling one, and that the point 
of order should be made on the appropriation itself. It seems 
to the Chair that the results of that ruling are really best for 
the control of the House over its business. The point made 
by the gentleman from Ohio, that if you take out the appro- 
priation and it leaves nothing of any account, in that case the 
whole bill falls, is an argument which has weight in its prac- 
tical effect, but, after all, that is a matter for the House to 
decide. If there is nothing left of any practical effect, the 
House would not care to act upon it. The Chair adheres to his 
original ruling, that the point of order must be made against 
the appropriation itself. > 

Mr. BEGG. Will the Chair permit me to make a statement? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman, but will 
not change his ruling. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BEGG. I want to say that the Chair, having made the 
statement he did make, that by withdrawing the appropriation 
it practically annihilates the bill, certainly ought to compel the 
Chair to go another step and say that the bill can not be con- 
sidered, because the withdrawal of the appropriation in the 
average bill does not annihilate it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that it is for 
the Chair to decide in an individual case whether striking out 
the appropriation makes the bill useless; that is for the House 
and not for the Chair to determine. The Chair overrules the 
point of order against the bill as a whole. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order against the appropriation provision beginning 
on line 8, page 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains that point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. It is clear that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aberneth: Dunn Kearns Overstreet 
Andrew, Mass. Dyer Keller Park, Ga. 
rge Echols Kelley, Mich, Parker, N. J. 

Anthony Edmonds Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. V. 
Atkeson Faust Kendall Patterson, Mo. 
Bacharach Fenn Kennedy Perkins 
Barkley Focht Kiess ou 
Bell Frear Kindred Rainey, Ala, 
Blakeney Free Kin Rankin 
Bland, Ind French Kitchin Ransley 

nd Frothingham Kleezka Rayburn 
Bowers Funk Kline, N. Y. Reber 
Brand Gallivan Knight Reed. N. Y. 
Brennan arner Kraus Rhod 
Britten Gifford Langley Riddick 
Brooks, III. Gilbert Larson, Minn. Rio 
Brooks, Pa. Glynn Lawrence Roach 
Buchanan Goodykoontz Layton Robertson 
Burdick Gorman Linthicum Rodenberg 
Burke Gould Little Rogers 
Butler Graham, Pa. Lowrey Rose 
Carew Griffin Luhring Rosenbloom 
Carter > Hardy, Tex McArthur Rossdale 
Chandler, N. Y. Hawes McClintic Rucker 
Chandler, Okla. Hawley McKenzie Ryan 
Clague Hayden McLaughlin, Nebr.Schall 
Classon Hays McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Mich. 
Clouse Hen: MecSw: Shelton 
Cockran Herrick Mansfield 28 
Codd Hersey Martin Smith, Mich, 
Connolly, Pa. Himes Mead Snell 
Cople, Hogan Michaelson Sproul 
Cramton Huck Mills Steenerson 
Crowther Hukriede orin Stiness 
Cullen 8 Nebr. Mudd Stoll 
Dale Hutchinson Murphy Strong, Kans. 
Davis, Minn. James ewton, Mo. Strong, Pa, 
Deal Jeffries, Nebr. Nolan Sullivan 
Denison 2 S. Dak. O'Brien poset 
Drane ones, Pa, en ague 
Dunbar Kahn 45 Taylor, Ark. 
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Taylor, Colo, Timberlake Vinson Winslow Volstead Wilson . Wright 
Taylor, N. J. Tincher olk Wood, Ind Weaver Wingo Woods, Va. Wurzbach 
Ten Eyek Treadway Walters Woodruff NOT VOTING—189 
Thomas Tucker ard, N. Yates 2 
Thompson Underhill Ward, N. C Zihiman Abernethy Free Lampert Rodenberg 
horpe Upshaw heeler Anderson French Langley Rogers 
Tilson Vestal Williams, Tex. Anarem Mass. A a ai Peron Minn. nore 8 
e n 
The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-eight Members Anthony Gahn TAYA: s$ Rossdale & 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. aoe aun 5 1 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense | Barkley Garett Wes, Mattia’ Scott, Mich. 
with further proceedings under the call. Benham Gifford Lubring Sears 
Mr. MADDEN. I object to that, and on that I demand the | Blakeney Gilbert MeArthur Shelton 
yeas and nays Papia Pee, e Beh, ate 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is now 5 o'clock. Bowers Fernen «ss McLaughlin, Nebr.Snell: 
Mr. MADDEN. I will withdraw that demand for the pres- | Brennan Gould McLaughlin, Pa. Sproul 
ent. Brooks, 11 Gee to MEU fines 
Mr. CLARK of Florida. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. IS Brooks, Pa. Griffin MacLafferty Stoll 
it right for the Republican majority to engage in a filibuster? pacaan Hawiy Magee strong, Pa. 
Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. I renew my motion to dispense | Burke he ER 8 
with further proceedings under the call. Burton Herrick Mead Taylor, Ark. 
The motion was agreed to. 8 e 5 J mesic: Colo. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is 5 o'clock, and it is plain | Garter Hogan ac te i 
that the bill can not be passed to-night. If it is agreeable to gaanar BG Boa 5 en 8 
the author of the bill, I ask to withdraw the bill for the present Ne re, aep 
with the purpose of getting a special rule later. 8 ia Noe Mo Mineher ko 
Mr. STEVENSON. I want to say that the author of the bill | Clouse James O’Brien cker 
happens to be a Senator of the United States from South | Gockran Jonge. Nebr. oi —.— B 
Carolina. As far as I am concerned this House has the power | Connolly, Pa. Johnson, S. Dak. Olpp Vestal 
to dispose of that bill and I shall not consent Copley Jones, Pa. Overstreet Vinson 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The withdrawal of the bill does | Cullen re Belge 6. e 
not require unanimous consent. Dale Keller Parker. N. J, Ward, N. Y. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now | Davis, Minn. Kelly, Pa. Parker, N. Y. Ward, N. 
adjourn, Dowell Kenned . 
+ we enn erkins Ams, . 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. | Drane ess y Pou Williams, Tex. 
BANKHEAD) there were 114 ayes and 59 noes. 8 sae per. Aik 8 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. | Dyer Kitchin Reber ij Woodyard 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Echols Kleczka R N. T. Yates 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 138, nays 100, | Faust“ 5 r Zihiman 
not voting 189, as follows : Fenn Kreider Riordan 
YEAS—138, Focht Kunz Robertson 
9 A 5 a Tester woos panasiai Ind. So the motion was agreed to. 
ndrews, Nebr ‘aire 5 ` n HS Ate aS 5 s 
5 8 ental 5 vie N.Y. The Clerk paneer pea the following pairs: 
Arentz Fess ngwo: Scott, Tenn. Until further notice: . 
parnog 2 1 pose 55 Shaw Mr. Dunn with Mr. Abernethy. 
eedy zgera cBadden reve Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Mansfield. 
Bea Sine ashe gon’ Sinnott Mr. Burton with Mr. O'Brien. 
Bizler 8 Maloney Smith, Idaho Mr. Magee with Mr. Garner. 
Olen er apes nyder Mr. Lampert with Mr. Martin. 
B , Tenn. Gensman Merritt 
Burta ee Gernerd Michener 8 Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Carter. 
1 aie S III. e Stephens Mr. Anthony with Mr. Kunz. 
am , Kans. Green, lowa i ong, Kans. Mr. Keller with Mr. Drane. 
Cc bell, Pa. Greene, Mass. Moore, III 8 N $ 
Cannon Greene’ Vt. Moore, Ohio week vem Mr. Free with Mr. Kitchin. 
Chalmers Hadley oores, Ind Swing Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. McSwain. 
pe ean Barer Colo. eel a aaylor, Tenn. Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Oliver. 
Clarke. N. F. Hicks Nelson, Me. Thompson Mr. Langley with Mr. Buchanan. 
Cole, lowa Hill Nelson, A. P. Tinkham Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 
Cole, Ohio moh „ Mr. Kahn with Mr. Overstreet. 
on u A 
PEAR Ohio Humphrey, Nebr, Patterson, N. J. Vaile 5 Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Cullen. 
Coughlin 3 T 8 Wason Mr. Morin with Mr. Pou. 
go l avaan atson Mr. Faust with Mr. Griffin. 
ll 8 Port Y 
y mien Pringe A Kaus Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Linthicum. 
Dall nger Kirkpatrick 8 White, Me. Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kind: 
codicil 8 amson Mr, Lineberger with Mr. Carew. 
Dem Klin 3 Ra 5 
Denon. — 3 8 Wood, Ind Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Dickinson Kopp Reed, W. Va. Young Mr. Dowell with Mr. Rucker. 
Elliott Kraus Ricketts Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
lis Lea, Calif. Robsion ais y 
Mr. Paige with Mr. Sears. 
e Mr. Brennan with Mr. Tague 
Alm Davis, Tenn. Jeffers, Ala. cone : ` 
Aswell omminick 555 acai III.. Mr. Reed of New Lork with Mr. Riordan. 
Bankhead . he Tex R: ker Mr. Kiess with Mr. Sullivan. 
zewy oeeo Anen Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Barkley. 
Bell Driver Lanham Rayb oe z z 
Black Dupré Lankford Roach Mr. Griest with Mr. Gilbert. 
pen Va: eee raen, Ga, noaie Mr. Crowther with Mr. Deal. 
8 Mr. Britten with Mr. Hayden. 
`i wee, Ga. 4 3 
ee Fontes 1 88 Sanalla Poh Mr. Kearns with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
poe Fulmer meat London Sinclair ; Mr, Edmonds with Mr. Cockran. 
z y anoa Mr. Codd with Mr. McClintic. 
Browne, Wis. Goldsborough Lyon Smithwi 7 ži 
Bulwinkle Hammer z eCormick Stesgall Mr. Hawley with Mr. Gallivan. 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Tex, 1 3 Stedman Mr. Butler with Mr. Mead. 
JEN Re POB Ta C Mr. Kendall with Mr. Stoll. 
Cantril peas Mose Va Samners Tax. Mr. Fenn with Mr. Thomas. 
coe Hooker f Nelson, J. M. An Eyck Mr. Snell with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
ns uddleston Sonnor > 
Gonnail Tex. Hudspeth Ol dfaa. 225717 K 5 Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
Cooper, Wis. Humphreys, Miss. Parks, Ark. Tyson Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Upshaw. 
sp Jacoway Perlman Voigt Mr. Rogers with Mr. Turner, 
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Mr, Tincher with Mr. Vinson, 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 15, 1928, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

988. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a 
schedule of papers and documents which are not needed in the 
transaction of public business and which, in the opinion of this 
department, have no permanent value or historical interest; to 
the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

989. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, amounting to $90,000 (H. Doc. No. 572); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

990. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered against the 
Government by the district courts of the United States which 
requires an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 573) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

991. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules of claims amounting to $716,- 
880.66 allowed by the various divisions of the General Account- 
ing Office, as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Doc. No. 
574); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

992, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims, amounting to $72,811.41, which have been submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and require an appropriation 
for their payment (H. Doc. No. 575); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, HUDSPETH: Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 
II. R. 13550. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a contract with the Elephant Butte irrigation 
district of New Mexico and the El Paso County improvement 
district No. 1, of Texas, for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the convention between the United States and Mexico, pro- 
claimed January 16, 1907, and providing for compensation 
therefor; with amendments (Rept. No. 1601). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GORMAN: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 8329. A bill to reduce night work in post 
offices; with amendments (Rept. No. 1602). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
S8. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4887. An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Tugaloo River between South Carolina and 
Georgia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1605). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. FIELDS: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3461. An 
act to amend the act of February 28, 1920, so as to authorize the 
acquisition of additional land and the disposition of certain 
lands already acquired at Camp Knox, Ky.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1607). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4404. An 
act authorizing the Seeretary of War to transfer to trustees to 


be named by the Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, S. C., cer- 
tuin lands at Camp Jackson, S. C.; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1603). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 14317. A 
bill granting permission to Capt. Norman Randolph, United 
States Army, to accept the decoration of the Spanish Order of 
Military Merit of Alfonso XIII; with amendment (Rept. No. 


1606). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. McCORMICK: Committee on the Public Lands, S. 2934 
An act to provide for the issuance to John W. Stanton by the 
of the Interior of patent to certain land upon pay- 
ment therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre; without amendment 
—.— No. 1608). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
ouse. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 14836) ee | 
the rank of the officer of the United States Army in charge o 
the inland and coastwise waterways service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 14837) to incorporate 
the Belleau Wood Memorial Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 14338) to authorize the 
sale of certain Government property and authorizing an appro- 
priation for permanent buildings and improvements for use of 
the engineering division of the Air Service of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 444) protesting 
against the invasion of the Ruhr Valley by France, requesting 
the President to call an international economic conference, and 
requesting settlement of the French debt; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LARSEN of Georgia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 445) 
providing for the appointment of a joint committee of the House 
and Senate to investigate conditions in the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VOIGT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 446) directing 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the proposed 
merger of Armour & Co. and Morris & Co.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. h 

By Mr. MCKENZIE: Resolution (H. Res. 530) for the con- 
sideration of bills from the Committee on Military Affairs; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 14339) for the relief of 
Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 14340) granting an increase 
of pension to Malinda Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 14341) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Ann Eby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14342) granting an increase of pension 
to Edward D. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14343) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Light Lawrence; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14844) granting a pension to John Zellers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr: JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14845) 
granting a pension to Eva R. Hunt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14346) granting a pension to Sarah 
Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON: A bill (H. R. 14347) granting a pension 
to Angeline M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14848) granting a pension to Lucy N. Yar- 
brough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 14849) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret M. Luce; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 1 

By Mr. IRELAND: Resolution (H. Res. 531) for the em- 
ployment of additional help in the enrolling room; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7297. By Mr. BRENNAN: Petition signed by 487 citizens of 
the thirteenth congressional district of Michigan, favoring the 
recognition of Ireland by the United States; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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7298. Also, petition of 2,450 citizens of the thirteenth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging the United States to 
recognize the Irish Republic; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7299. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Sacramento, Calif., favoring a minimum 
Army strength of 150,000 enlisted men and 13,000 officers; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7300. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Rodgers & Hagerty (Inc.), 
New York City, N. Y., urging modification of the present immi- 
gration law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

7301. By Mr. PORTER: Petition of 869 signers, residents of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., indorsing House Joint Resolution 412, for the 
relief of Austria and Germany; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

7302. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
eleventh and nineteenth congressional districts of New York, 
urging that aid be extended to the people of the German and 
Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7303. By Mr. TREADWAY: Petition of the town of Han- 
cock, Mass., making recommendations with reference to the 
existing coal situation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Tuourspay, February 15, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 13, 1923.) 
The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McKinley Smith 

all Glass eNary Smoot 
Bayard Gooding Moses Spencer 
Borah Hale Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Harreld ew Sutherland 
Calder Harrison Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norris Townsend 
Capper Hitchcock Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Overman Underwood 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Owen Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Page Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kellogg Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Soa Pittman Warren 
Dial Ladd Pomerene Watson 
Dillingham La Follette Ransdell Weller 

rnst Lenroot eed, Mo. Wiliams 
Fernald Lodge Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fletcher McCormick Robinson 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Sheppard 
George McKellar Shields 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, transmitting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, 
information relative to the number and cost of maintenance of 
privately owned passenger-carrying automobiles in use by the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its 
branches, which, with the accompanying papers, was ordered to 
lie on the table. ‘ 

SENATOR FROM OHIO. 


Mr. WILLIS. I present the credentials of Hon. Simron D. 
Fess, Senator elect from the State of Ohio, which I ask may be 
read and placed on file. 

The credentials were read, and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

IN THE NAME AND BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE oF OHIO. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES : 

This is to certify that at a regular election held in the State of Ohio 
on the 7th day of November, A. D. 1922, Simeon D. Fess was duly 
elected a Senator from said State to represent said State in the Senate 
of the United States for the term of six years, beginning on the 4th 
day of March, 1923. 

Witness his excellency our governor, Harry L. Davis, and our seal 
hereto affixed at Columbus, Ohio, this Sth day of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1922. 

[SEAL.] Harry L. Davis, Governor, 
By the governor; 

Harvey C. SMITH 
Seoretary of State. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House kad passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 3721) providing for the erection 
of additional suitable and necessary buildings for the National 
Leper Home. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3220) to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 30 
of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916, 
8 amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate. 7 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the.concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 12053. An act to define butter and to provide a standard 
therefor; and 

H. R. 14302. An act to establish and promote the use of the 
official cotton standards of the United States in interstate and 
foreign commerce, to prevent deception therein, and provide for 
the proper application of such standards, and for other pur- 
poses, : 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of the Akron (Ohio) 
Chamber of Commerce favoring the passage of the so-called 
ship subsidy bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LADD presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Mandan, N. Dak., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEYES presented communications in the nature of pe- 
titions of the congregations of the Atkinson Congregational 
Church of Atkinson, the Congregational and Baptist Churches 
of New Ipswich, the Congregational Church of Henniker, the 
Congregational Church of Gilsum, and the trustees of the 
New Hampshire Congregational conference, held at the South 
Congregational Church of Concord, all in the State of New 
Hampshire, praying an amendment to the Constitution regu- 
lating child labor, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented a memorial, numerously signed, 
by sundry citizens of New Orleans, La., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, and the body of 
the memorial was ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 

PETITION TO CONGRESS. 
To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States: 


Believing (1) in the separation of church and the State; 

(2) That Congress is prohibited by the first amendment to the 
Constitution from enacting any law enforcing the observance of any 
religious institution, or looking toward a union of church and State, 
or of religion and civil government; 

e That any such legislation is opposed to the best interests of 
both church and State; and 

(4) That the first step in this direction is a dangerous step and 
should be opposed by every lover of liberty ; 

We, the undersigned adult residents of New Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, earnestly petition your honorable body not to pass the 
compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 1948) which aims to regulate 
RAES ; observance by civil force under penalty for the District of 

‘olumbia. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent to 
present and have embodied in the Recorp in 8-point type a con- 
current resolution of the Legislature of Pennsylvania regarding 
the installation of the modern mail-tube system, and I also re- 
quest that the memorial be referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the Recorp in 
8-point type, as follows: 

No. 2. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1923. 

Whereas the sentiment of Philadelphia, like that of the other 

cities of the country where the modern mail-tube system has 


been tested, is emphatically in favor of it, as indicated by the 


press and by public expression, by the great business organiza- 
tions, by city councils, and by the public generally: Therefore 
be it : 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That this legislature asso- 
ciates itself with the public’s progressive demand for the use 
and extension of such service as a necessity of the pest office 
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and a relief to the congestion of the already overcrowded 
thoroughfares of our larger cities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Commonwealth be re- 
quested to forward a copy of this resolution to the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Speaker of the Federal House 
of Representatives for presentation to Congress. 

THOMAS H. Garvin, 
Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The foregoing resolution was concurred in by the senate Feb- 
ruary 6, 1923, 
Wa. P. GALLAGHER. 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Approyed the 7th day of February, A. D. 1923. 
Girrorp PrncHor, Governor. 


OFFICE of THE SECRETARY OF THE 
CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
p Harrisburg, February 14, 1923. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 88: 


I, Clyde L. King, Secretary of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, having the custody of the Great Seal of Pennsylvania, 
do hereby certify that the foregoing and annexed is a full, true, 
and correct copy of Concurrent Resolution No. 2 of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, ap- 
proved the 7th day of February, A. D. 1923, as the same ap- 
pears of record and on file in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the great seal of the State to be affixed the day and 
year above written. 


(sear) CLYDE L. KENG, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. BORAH presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation: 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
State or IDARO, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY op Srarn. 


I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho and custodian 
of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have peared compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 6 with the original thereof 8 the senate and 
house of representatives of the Seventeenth gislative Assembly of 
the State of Idaho and filed in the office of the secretary of state of: the 
State of Idaho February 8, 1923, and that the same is a full, true, and 
complete 8 therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with 
all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Idaho. Done at the capitol at Boise, Idaho, 
this 10th day of February, A. D. 1923, 

[SEAL.] F. A. JETER, Secretary of State. 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


A joint memorial to the honorable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled. 


Your memoriatists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent that— 
Whereas great distress obtains upon Government Federal reclamation 
projects in the State of Idaho; and 
hereas in the early history of the movement for the construction 
of Government reclamation project in the State of Idaho the Govern- 
ment of the United States on April 5, 1904, caused to be — Sen- 
ate bill No. 247, and at page thereof in said document discloses the 
representations made by the representatives of the Government of the 
United States as to the costs of reclamation pe acre upon the Boise 
project, and Mr. Newell, who at the time was 


The cost referred to by the director was the cost for a water right 
and completed project to be assessed against the lands of the Boise 
8 At and 

hereas, when the first unit of the Boise erect had been completed, 
and the only one that has been completed, the Aei of the Interior 
announced an $80 charge per acre for each acre of land: and 

Whereas Senate Document No. 247, published by the Government of 
the United States, was spread broadcast throughout the Middle West 
and State of Idaho and elsewhere as an inducement for settlers to take 
up Government land and to enter into contractual relations with the 
Government of the United States and assume to pay the burden of 
reclamation ; and 

Whereas hundreds of settlers went upon Government lands and 
located within the reclamation projects of the State of Idaho, with the 
understanding that they would required to pay from $20 to $25 per 
acre for the reclamation of their lands, and many of whom waited from 
five to nine years after their location upon desert lands before an 
water was furnished to them whatsoever apon their lands from said 
reclamation project or any other source; an 

Whereas hun s of settlers upon eral reclamation projeets in 
the State of Idaho haye exhausted all of their resources in an effort to 
meet their obligations to the Government of the United States and at 
this time are practically penniless; and 

Whereas the Federal reclamation projects in the State of Idaho are 
confronted with one of two alternatives, first, an extension of time 
must be given and arrangements made for a reasonable distribution of 
the payments required to be made to the Government, or, second, hun- 
dreds of settlers who have spent from 10 to 15 years of the best part 
of their lives in an attempt to make homes upon Federal reclamation 

rojects in the State of Idaho will be for to abandon their said 
3 and seek a living elsewhere, and that, too, in the declining years 
of their lives; and 


Whereas the conditions heretofore stated in this memorial have been 
greatly augmented, on account of excessive freight rates obtaining from 
he State of Idaho to eastern markets, being practically prohibitiv 

until the produ 
in the fields, for the reason that they would not bring suficient sums 
to g transportation charges; and 

ereas Justice and a desire to show our appreciation to those who 


cts wa upon Federal reclamation projects have rot 


have struggled for to subdue the desert and to improve our coun- 
try and its ci impels us to ask that the Congress of the United 
States of Ameri y act of Congress, postpone all payments over- 
due upon reclamation projects and spread all of the remaining pay- 
ments to fall due, together with said past due payments, over a period 
of 40 years, to the end that the Government may have returned to it 
by the citizens who have in most instances undertaken to reclaim desert 
lands on Federal reclamation projects: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge the Congress of the United States 


S r tere enact legislation in harmony with this reso- 
on; an 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, and that copies of the same 
— reads to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this 
ate. 


This memorial passed the house on the 3d day see se wa 1923. 


IGER, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

This memorial passed the senate on the Sth ay of February, 1923. 
H. C. BALDRIDGE, 

President of the Senate. 

E hereby certify that the within House Joint Memorial No. 6 origi- 
nated in the house of N e naa during the seventeenth session 
ot the Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

Dava BURRELL, 


Ohie? Olerk of the House of Representatives. 
Mr. McNARY presented the following resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce: 
THIRTY-SBCOND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, REGULAR SESSION. 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, introduced by committee on resolutions 
and read January 26, 1923. 5 

Whereas by section 19a of the interstate commerce act 8 for 
the valuation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the 8 
of common earriers it is provided that “such investigation s show 
the value of its property in each of the several States and Territories 
annie i ia of Columbia, classified and in detail as herein re- 
qu *; an 

Whereas the commission in its valuation rts thus far made has 
shown the values of properties covered by such reports in each case as 
a whole only and has failed to show the values thereof “in each of the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia”; and 

Whereas the bureau of valuation of said commission has recommended 
to the commission that it request Congress to relieve it from showing 
the values of said properties by States; and 

Whereas it is desirable for various uses and purposes that such 
ince oe a be shown separately by States as aforesaid : Now, 

‘ore, 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Repre- 
sentatives jointly concurring), That the thirty-second legislative as- 
sembly of the State of Oregon now in session expresses its view that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should show as to each interstate 
carrier the value of its 1 in each of the several States in which 
said property exists, and that no change in the law to sanction fallure 
to make such showing ought to be sought or made; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each United 
States Senator and each Member of Congress from Oregon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1847) to amend an act 
approved February 12, 1901, entitled “An act to provide for 
eliminating certain grade crossings on the Hne of the Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad Co., in the city of Washington, D. C., 
and requiring said company to depress and elevate its 2 
and to enable it to relocate parts of its railroad therein, an 
for other purposes,” reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1145) thereon. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4414) to amend the act of 
Congress approved September 6, 1922, relating to the discon- 
tinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in alleys 
in the District of Columbia, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1146) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bla, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6650) providing 
additional terminal facilities in square east of 710 and square 
712 in the District of Columbia for freight traffic, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1147) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4192. An act to permit the correction of the general account 


of Charles B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer United 


States (Rept. No. 1148); 

H. R. 7010. An act for the relief of Southern Transportation 
Co. (Rept. No. 1149) ; 

S. 4179. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler (Rept. 
No. 1150) ; and 

S. 4493. An act for the relief of the owners of the American 
schooner Mount Hope (Rept. No. 1151). 
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Mr. CURTIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to vide for the proper application of such standards, and for other 


which was referred the bill (S. 4544) to authorize the exten- 
sion of the period of restriction against alienation on surplus 
lands allotted to minor members of the Kansas or Kaw Tribe 
of Indians in Oklahoma, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1152) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4557) providing for the disposal of certain lands 
on Crooked and Pickerel Lakes, Mich., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 4558) granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, 
of Lincolnton, N. C., to accept the decoration of the Bust of Boli- 
var (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4559) authorizing the President to declare an em- 
bargo on coal; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORMICK: 

A bill (S. 4560) granting a pension to John A Robinson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4561) granting a pension to Francisca Chavez de 
Pena; and 

A bill (S. 4562) granting a pension to Josefa Uriaste de 
Lovato; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 4563) granting a pension to P. J. Langan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4564) granting a pension to Ella M. Sims (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4565) granting a pension to Margaret Donahue; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 4566) for the relief of Ruth Dixon Philbrick 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4567) to provide for the extension of Bancroft 
Place between Phelps Place and Twenty-third Street NW., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4568) granting a pension to Osborne G. Crosby; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 280) for the relief of the city 
of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Finance. 

WORLD WAB FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted sundry amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 14254) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to create a commission author- 
ized under certain conditions to refund or convert obligations 
of foreign governments held by the United States of America, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

FLORAL WREATH FOR SILENT TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON. 

Mr. LODGE submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 39), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


funds of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I give notice that on Monday 
morning I shall ask the permission of the Senate to speak on 
the resolution for the assembling of a three months’ world con- 
ference at Washington, D. C., to be called by the President of 
the United States. 


STANDARDS FOR COTTON. 
The bill (H. R. 14802) to establish and promote the use of 
the official cotton standards of the United States in interstate 
and foreign commerce; to prevent deception therein and pro- 


purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


STANDARD FOR BUTTER. 


The bill (H. R. 12053)) to define butter and to provide a 
standard therefor was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srerrine in the chair). 
This bill being the same as Senate bill 3858, which has been 
reported favorably. from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Chair, if there be no objection, will order that 
the bill go to the calendar. 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 


held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,“ 


approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending question before the 
Senate is the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that from and after the hour of 
2 o'clock p. m. to-day (Thursday), February 15, 1923, no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor mer AP than five minutes upon the bill (H. R. 
14254) to amend the act entitled “An act to create a commission au- 
thorized under certain conditions to refund or convert obligations of 
foreign governments held by the United States of America, and for 
other purposes,” Bey ee . ebruary 9, 1922, nor more than once nor 
longer than five utes upon any amendment offered thereto, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that was the original request, and 
it was agreed yesterday to make it Friday instead of Thursday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me interrupt the Senator from Utah. I 
do not want to be put in a false attitude. If the agreement is 
entered into, there will probably be a sort of gentleman’s under- 
standing that speeches shall be devoted to the bill. I gave 
notice several days ago that to-day, as soon as I could get 
recognition, I would address the Senate on a subject that is 
not particularly relevant to the bill. I do not want to 
have any misunderstanding about it. I want to carry out the 
notice that I have given. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to the Senator proceed- 
ing. I understand he wants to occupy the floor only for about 
25 minutes, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that will be as much time as I shall 
want to take. 

Mr. SMOOT. But even if it were longer than that, there is 
nothing in the unanimous-consent agreement to prevent it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand there is nothing technically to 
prohibit me from proceeding, but still if a time limit is placed 
on the discussion of the bill, I would not want to be one who 
would drift off and talk about something else, especially when 
I had premeditated it. I do not want any misunderstanding 
about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
there are a number of Senators who want to speak on the 
question, I ask the Senator from Utah if he will not make it 
Saturday at 2 o’clock, and modify the agreement to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if there are 
others who desire to speak at length after to-day the Senate 
can, if it wants, meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a very difficult hour to meet. 
Eleven o’clock is about as early as we can get here. 

Mr. SMOOT. If other Senators want to speak, we can run 
right on through the evening. In other words, let the agree- 
ment stand as proposed, or we could make it 4 o'clock or 5 
o'clock instead of 2 o'clock on Friday. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Why not make it 1 o'clock on Saturday? 
That would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think it is fair 
that I should say that I can not consent to such an arrange- 
ment. I can not control the handling of the bill. I hope, unless 
we can reach an agreement to dispose of the bill to-morrow, 
that we may go on to-day and to-night and meet as early in the 
morning as the majority of the Senate will agree on, and run 
as late to-morrow night as the majority of the Senate will 
have us run. I feel that I am just about as liberal as I can 
be in consenting to the bill going over until to-morrow without 
attempting to bring it to a vote sooner. So I shall not give my 
consent to an agreement extending the time until Saturday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the agreement was discussed 
at length yesterday. I believe that as it is now proposed it 
will afford ample time for all Senators who intend to discuss 
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the bill to do so. I believe it is a fair arrangement. I doubt 
whether the additional time suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee is required. If, however, he thinks it is, of course 
he is at liberty to object to this agreement. In yiew of what 
transpired yesterday. however, I hope that it may be entered 
into. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee if he 
desires to make the hour 4 o'clock or 5 o'clock, or even 6 o'clock, 
that will be perfectly satisfactory to me. I will remind the 
Senator that the request is merely that after that time speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not believe that that should be done, 
I would not object to making the hour 8 o'clock, but I think a 
reasonable time should be accorded for the discussion of amend- 
ments which will be presented. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely made the suggestion, I will say to 
the Senator—— 

Mr. BORAH. We ought to be allowed more than five min- 
utes. I suggest to the Senator to give us 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think that modification of the request 
ought to be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from Utah 
that I have not talked with other Senators and do not know 
as to their desires, but I wish to speak a short time on the 
bill, and I do not wish to be debarred from doing so. I would 
not want to be confined, however, to five minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said on yesterday that I was perfectly will- 
ing to extend the time to 10 minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems to me that 10 minutes should be al- 
lowed. . p 

Mr. SMOOT, I am perfectly willing to make the request for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, unless the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] deems it necessary to extend the 
time for general debate. I think the proposal as now made will 
afford ample opportunity for discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Nebraska has stated 
that he desires to make some remarks, and other Senators have 
stated that they also desired to discuss the bill. It is a matter 
of importance, as I think everybody will admit, The bill has 
been discussed fairly on both sides, and it ought to have rea- 
sonable discussion. I have sent to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for certain figures, which I have not yet received, and I 
should like to receive those figures. I do not know whether or 
not I shall receive them to-day or to-morrow. There has been 
some delay in sending them. I hope the Secretary will send 
them to-day, but I do not know whether or not he will do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question that the 
Senator from Tennessee will receive the figures to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Utah know any- 
thing about the request which I have made for those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I know that the Treasury Department 
responds promptly to such requests. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I have asked the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to have the actuary, Mr. McCoy, submit certain figures as 
I think are of importance, and I know Mr. McCoy is perfectly 
willing to do so if he gets the direction of the Secretary to that 
effect. It seems to me that a 10-minute limitation of debate 
on Saturday at any hour that may be fixed would be a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that 
we can not secure such an agreement extending the time to 
Saturday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not wish to put anything in the way 
of an early vote on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that with the opportunity to 
debate the bill without restriction between this time and to- 
morrow afternoon at 2 or 8 o’clock a limitation of 10 minutes 
on speeches thereafter on amendments and the bill would give 
ample opportunity to every Senator who desires to speak to 
do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think I can settle 
this controversy. For one, I shall object at this time to any 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote on the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, this is not an agreement to 
vote on the bill, although it contemplates that a vote shall be 
taken some time after 2 o'clock on to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proposition is to limit the speeches on the 
bill and amendments to 10 minutes after that hour. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, this is the most tre- 
mendous contract that our country has ever been called upon 
to make, It proposes to tie the United States to the chariot 
wheels of British diplomacy and British finance for 62 years. 
Whe effort to rush this bill through Congress resembles nothing 


so much as the effort of a gentleman who has a gold brick to 
sell and who has to dispose of it quickly if he gets rid of it at 
all. Whenever one finds such indecent haste it is always well to 
look into the transaction itself. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yesterday afternoon the debate was prac- 
tically exhausted; no Senator was present who was ready to 
go on. A request to vote some time to-day was presented to the 
Senate. I myself stated that I thought that was entirely too 
early, and asked that the request go over in order that all Sen- 
ators who were interested in the subject matter—having in 
mind particularly the Senator from Missouri—might be present 
when the proposed unanimous-consent agreement was consid- 
ered, There was no Senator in the Chamber yesterday who 
was ready to proceed with the debate, and, from the informa- 
tion that had reached me, the debate would have become ex- 
hausted before 2 o'clock on Friday; certainly by that time. I 
therefore expressed the hope that the agreement might be en- 
tered into in order that night sessions might be avoided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President, my remarks have 
nothing to do with the suggestion made by my friend from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr: ROBINSON. That was the reason I made the state- 
men 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I discussed this bill at some length 
on yesterday, and then was obliged to meet a delegation at the 
War Department. So I left here after I concluded my remarks. 
What I particularly referred to was a séttled propaganda car- 
ried on throughout this country not in discussion of this mens- 
ure but in eulogy of it. Followed by the action of the House of 
Representatives in passing this bill with less than a day of de- 
bate—and I apprehend that is as much as I can say regarding 
a transaction in the House of Representatives—the measure 
was brought forward here. The discussion yesterday demon- 
strated that this bill is an entirely different proposition from 
the one which the American people have been given to under- 
stand it to be. I want the bill discussed. It may be that the 
influences which the international banker and the international 
financier control and direct will be sufficient to put this meas- 
ure through regardless of its merits. The situation reminds me 
of another important measure which was before the Senate a 
few years ago when we were given to understand that any man 
who opposed it was at least a foolish person, if not disloyal to 
his country. 

There is no reason for any great haste. Since the day that 
Great Britain borrowed this money her notes of hand have 
lain in the Treasury of the United States. She is not in the 
condition of an absconding debtor who must be settled with 
upon the instant if at all, She is a great country that has 
solemnly entered into obligations to the United States, but now 
desires a more favorable contract than the one to which she 
has already attached her signature. She must either obey the 
terms of the solemn contract entered into, or she must negotiate 
with us for a better contract, Therefore we have the right to 
take all the necessary time to consider the interest of the 
United States. Have we done it? How many Members of the 
Senate have really considered this matter outside of the ques- 
tion of mere interest payments that are to be made? I under- 
take to say that our British friends have driven a bargain 
here or have been offered a bargain—whichever way the Sen- 
ators may want to put it—which places the United States at 
disadvantages under which we can not afford to rest, 

To illustrate: First, it is not provided in this instrument that 
the bonds shall be negotiable bonds; that they shall be payable 
to bearer, so that the United States may dispose of them when 
she desires. On the contrary, the distinguished Senator in 
charge of this bill indicates that the bonds will be payable to 
the United States and not to bearer. 

Second, she has provided that she can pay these obligations 
in the bonds of the United States to such an extent as she may 
see fit to tender such bonds. That immediately destroys the 
ability of the United States to sell the British bonds and to 
get the money, because there are but few private inyestors who 
would buy bonds under those conditions, and, indeed, I can not 
quite ascertain how a transaction could be carried out with 
the ordinary buyer who might purchase from our Government 
these British bonds. 

Third, Great Britain has the right to defer the payment of 
one-half of the interest during the first five years; and that 
destroys the market for these bonds entirely for the first five 
years, because no man will buy a bond in the market and pay 
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anything like its face value when he knows that one-half of the 
interest may be defaulted, or, rather, paid without default, by 
the giving of new obligations of the British Government. 

Fourth, the bonds are rendered nonnegotiable by the clause 
which provides that the payments may be made not according 
to the schedule arranged, but that that schedule may be varied 
at the option of Great Britain, so that she may pay once in 
three years instead of once each year. That kind of bond, 
Senators, I am appealing to your business sense, is an abso- 
Jutely nonmerchantable bond. 

Fifth, Great Britain has the option to pay in bonds of the 
United States. Let us see how that can be easily worked out. 
For the first 10 years, which is the period of high interest if 
the world shall settle down as we hope it will, she pays but 
8 per cent interest. We are paying approximately 44 per cent 
interest; for there is not a single bond we have out, if we add 
the expense of its original negotiation, that is not costing us 
4} per cent, in my humble judgment. I have not the technical 
figures on it, but I think my assertion will scarcely be chal- 
lenged. No man with any good sense can claim that we can 
now, at this time, refund our loans at 3 per cent or 34 per cent 
and obtain par, because to-day only one of our issues, namely, 
the 34 per cent Liberty bonds, is above par, and it is above par 
only 1.78 per cent. The fourth Liberty 43's are at par and the 
Victory 41's are at 100.20. All the rest of our bonds, bearing 
these high rates of interest, are to-day below par. So the man 
with common sense knows that we can not refund our loans 
to-day at 8 per cent. 

What can Great Britain do? She has the option under this 
contract of postponing her payments for 62 years ultimately, 
and any time during the 62 years of paying in our bonds. 
Great Britain, therefore, can go into the bond market of the 
United States through private agents and can buy the bonds 
of the United States and collect 44 per cent interest from us 
while she pays us 3 per cent. If you figure the difference in 
interest at 13 per cent on the $4,600,000,000 of money that Great 
Britain owes us, you have an annual profit that can be made 
by that transaction of $69,000,000, or $690,000,000 in 10 years 
of time. Senators may refuse to consider these figures if they 
see fit. 

If the difference is only 1 per cent instead of 14 per cent, 
then by purchasing these bonds Great Britain can save in the 
first 10 years $460,000,000. If she takes advantage of a defer- 
ment of one-half of her interest during the first 5 years and 
adds that to the principal she can further increase her savings, 
because she is still getting 3 per cent on the money and paying 
us in our interest-bearing obligations on which we must pay 
her 4} per cent to 44 per cent. Therefore, out of the transac- 
tion the financiers of Great Britain and the British Government, 
first and last, will save over a billion of money, in my judg- 
ment; and we sit here and talk about unanimous-consent agree- 
ments and cutting off debate in order that we may deliver the 
United States bound hand and foot to the British Government! 

What are Senators thinking of? This thing has been sugar- 
coated. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, perhaps Senators are think- 
ing of the way in which they also delivered the Panama Canal 
to Great Britain. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; that only makes it worse. 
We are the pitcher and England is the catcher, and she never 
muffs a ball. 

I repeat, what are Senators thinking of when they will even 
consider a proposition of this kind? I have heard talk—and I 
had almost characterized it as maudlin talk—about our ability 
to fund our loan at 3 per cent. How does any man here know 
that we can fund our loan at 3 per cent? The contract we 
made with Great Britain was that she should give us bonds 
bearing the rate of interest we were paying, and that if we 
had to increase that rate of interest she would give us bonds 
bearing the higher rate that we were obliged to pay. Two or 
three gentlemen selected from one political party, tied to this 
administration, were put on a commission headed by one of the 
greatest bankers of the United States, one of the greatest in 
the world, a man against whom I would say nothing per- 
sonally, but his interests are such that he has no business in 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury, and he is there in vio- 
lation of the spirit if not the letter of a statute of the United 
States. 

We are told that this will stabilize business. I deny it. 
It will stabilize the bond market for those gentlemen who hold 
the bonds of Great Britain in their vaults, or those gentlemen 
who have the 5} per cent British bonds that are already at 115 
in the market. It will stabilize the investment of every gentle- 
man who has put his money in foreign securities. But will it 


in the long run stabilize the business Interests of this country, 
aside from these bond speculators, these cormorants who would 
have put us into 40 leagues of nations, and made us underwrite 
their obligations in the blood of our boys? Every time the 
cock on the international weather vane turns his head toward 
war the credit of America will be jeopardized if Great Britain 
is our debtor to the extent of $10,000,000,000. For 62 long, 
weary years, every time world conditions are disturbed—and 
Great Britain will be in every disturbance of any importance, 
as she has been for a century—the credit of the United States 
will be impaired, because the credit of Great Britain, our 
debtor to the extent of $10,000,000,000, will be impaired. 

Every time that credit is impaired the cry will go up that 
the United States must side with Great Britain because we 
must sustain the credit of our debtor. So this tie, this financial 
tie, may be used to drag us into future conflicts, I say now, 
I believe I would rather cancel this debt than unite our in- 
terests with the interests of the British Empire in this way 
for the next 62 years of time; and I am not in favor of any 
cancellation. 

Sixty-two years! It amounts to a practical cancellation of 
the principal of this debt. If Great Britain were to give us 
her obligations to pay us 4} per cent interest for 62 years, 
and we were then to cancel this debt, we would have more 
money than we will have if she pays us 3 per cent interest 
and pays the debt at the end of the transaction, more money in 
actual dollars. 

Who is there, looking ahead as far as we can look with the 
eyes ef our imagination—and that is all we have to guide us, 
except the light of history illuminating the future—who is there 
who can dare to say that, if we make this transaction, long be- 
fore the period of 62 years has passed, we will not find ourselves 
in the most serious contest with the British Empire, and that 
we may even be at war, and if we are at war, we must know 
that the best weapon of defense and offense is credit. I would 
rather have the United States without an army and without a 
navy, or with a small army and navy, and with unimpaired 
credit and no debt, than to have her with a great army and a 
great navy, and her credit impaired and immense indebtedness 
owing by her. If we were to have this conflict which may come 
with Great Britain, as with any other country—and God knows 
we hope it will never come—if Great Britain owes us 
$5,000,000,000, the moment the war is declared that debt will be 
gone. We will still owe to our people the $10,000,000,000 we bor- 
rowed to lean to European countries. I have spoken often of 
$10,000,000,000. I am speaking of the whole European debt, but in 
this particular case, of course, the debt is now $4,600,000,000, in 
round numbers. 

Who will say that such a controversy may not arise? We sit 
here now singing songs of brotherly love. I hope they may echo 
through the ages; but this much I know, that the international 
friend of to-day may be the international enemy of next year. 
We do not want the enmity of any nation. We will seek to 
avoid it, but I repeat what I said, who in 1913 would have dared 
prophesy a war between the United States and Germany? We 
had been habitually the friend of Germany, and she had been 
ours, and we had a treaty with Prussia—yes; and with the 
German Empire—which was the most advanced and most 
humane touching war conditions that had ever been written. 
Yet, at the single shot of a cannon, that treaty was dissolved in 
smoke and ceased to be. 

Who would have dared prophesy, as the counsellors of the 
nations sat about the table at Versailles, that at this hour Great 
Britain and France would be contending for opposing policies, 
and that their relations would be strained almost to the breaking 
point? 

Who, surveying the past of our own country, dare write a 
policy of insurance against any possible conflict with the British 
Empire? Do you find assurance in the fact that her ports were 
open during the rebellion to the fitting out of piratical craft to 
sweep the commerce of America from the seas? 

Do you find it, again, when her minister declared, in the 
Venezuelan controversy, that the Monroe doctrine was not inter- 
national law, and, in substance and effect, declared it to be a piece 
of American impudence? 

Do you find it in the fact when we sought with our own money 
to build the Panama Canal that Great Britain exacted onerous 
conditions from us, burdensome conditions? 

De you find it in the fact that she made a secret treaty with 
France and with Japan relative to the disposition of the 
German possessions and concealed that from us at the time we 
entered the war and thereafter from the knowledge of the 
President of the United States until the war had been won? 
It was then disclosed, to his astenishment and, I imagine, to his 
disgust and dismay. 
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Do you find it in the fact that Great Britain and Japan 
cooperated so that Japan took from thirty to forty thousand 
islands in the North Pacific, under a pretended mandate, which 
means nothing but eternal occupancy so long as the Japanese 
Government shall exist and maintain its power? Do you find 
it in the fact, when the present officers of our Government 
sought to interpose some objections in regard to that Japanese 
mandate of eternal possession, that they were obliged to come 
here with the miserable plea that we could not help ourselves; 
the work had already been done; and even the little island of 
Yap, where we had established, or sought to establish, a tele- 
graph station, must come under the banner of Japan? 

Again, do you find it in the fact that to-day Great Britain 
is menacing the peace of the Orient simply because she insists 
that she will take and hold the most valuable part of Turkey, 
the oil lands, and that from those oil lands she has excluded 
American citizens? 

Do you find it in the fact that she took under her flag, to 
hold as a mandate forever, where British law and British 
authority will be supreme, a territory greater than that over 
which the banners of the Cæsars floated in the flood tide of 
Rome's greatness? 

Do you find it in the fact that she demanded Canada should 
estublish a war fleet, to be maintained in Canadian waters, 
almost within gunshot of our coast? Do you find it in the fact 
that she made a similar demand upon Australia—or request, if 
you please? 

Do you find it in the fact that she insistently demands to- 
day a dominance in the Dardanelles, the last lane and neck of 
the seven seas not controlled by British cannon, or in the fur- 
ther fact that already her fortresses command those waters? 

Do you find it in the historic fact that never has there risen 
in the last 300 years a trade rival of Great Britain which has 
not been humbled at the mouths of British cannon? 

I do not say these things out of animosity toward Great 
Britain. I do so as one of the custodians of American in- 
terests, However ineficient we may be to fill that high posi- 
tion, it is our solemn duty to bear in mind the lessons of 
history and the examples of international faith of the distant 
past and of the near present, Out of those lessons deduce the 
truth uttered by the great and favorite modern historian of 
England that the English are the great conquering race. 

With that history before us I want no permanent tie with 
Great Brituin except so far as the ties of good fellowship and 
friendship may go. I want this debt so liquidated that the 
bonds will not remain for a long time in the Treasury of the 
United States, that they shall be sold to private investors so 
that our Government and the British Governwent shall not be 
financially intertangled with each other. 

Oh, I know that gentlemen just now are singing the praises 
of the British Empire, that it is fashionable just now to stand 
upon the housetops and the street corners and praise Great 
Britain and talk about ties of blood and ties of love. Mr. 
President, I have not a bit more love for Great Britain than 
I have for France. I have no more love for Great Britain 
than I have for Norway or Sweden, Holland, Denmark, or for 
any civilized country where white people live. I hope the 
time will soon come when we can feel toward the German 
people sentiments of kindliness, if they will do their duty. 
But I do not want any of these debts to be governmental debts 
10 or 15 or 20 years from now. I want this Government to 
be discharged of the obligation of a creditor. I want this 
money as soon as possible gathered into our Treasury by the 
disposition of the securities and our own bonds to our own 
people canceled with the proceeds, 

How can Great Britain give us that kind of a bond? Should 
she do it? She has agreed to do it. She has agreed in writ- 
ing to do it. Her notes of hand are held in the Treasury at 
the present moment, They bear 5 per cent interest. I am 
willing to mitigate that interest to the point that will merely 
recompense us for the interest we must pay on the money 
which we borrowed to loan to them, Great Britain, as an 
honest nation, will meet those obligations in a fair way or 
she will stand before the world guilty of an act of national 
bankruptcy, and no government has ever stood that was guilty 
of an act of national bankruptcy. We are not getting favors 
from England by this deal. They are getting favors from us. 
We have the right to hold them to the letter of their written 
agreement, and in so far aS we mitigate that letter it is an 
act of grace upon our part. 

Some one has said Great Britain is the only country that 
has offered to pay, and therefore we should regard her with 
particular favor. If I have half a dozen debtors and one of 
them offers to pay he has conferred no favor; he has done 
simply what he ought to do. The honest man never pleads the 


dishonesty of another man as a reason why he should haye 
special favor under such circumstances. It never happened in 
the history of the world and never will, for such a plea would 
be the essence of dishonesty itself. 

But let us see about the other nations. France, we are told, 
has not offered to pay. France suffered the brunt of the war. 
Her finances are disorganized to a large extent. She is en- 
deavoring to collect a huge indemnity. Under those circum- 
stances she has not yet come in any formal way and said 
she is willing to carry out her agreement. But in what light 
will France stand before the tribunals of earth or heaven if 
she shall insist that Germany shall pay her a war indemnity 
and refuse to pay us the money we loaned her in the hour of 
her extremity? France can not afford to occupy such a posi- 
tion, and I venture to predict that she will not long occupy it. 

Besides, the question arises, What has our own Government 
been doing to bring the French debt to an issue? I undertake 
to say that an American Government with a little of the spirit 
in it that animated our young men when they marched across 
the fields of France would get a settlement from the French 
Nation. When the time comes we may give extensions of time 
on the payments; we may give as low a rate of interest as we 
can afford to give. I abominate the argument that we should 
give England specially favorable terms because we have not 
yet settled with France. What I have sald of France can be 
applied equally to Belgium. 

As to the little countries which we helped to create, if they 
are worthy to stand as nations, if they are to stand as nations, 
they must meet their obligations in the fair and honest way. 
Are we to take the ground that we have set up governments of 
repudiationists? But even if we had, why should we therefore 
make an improvident bargain with a nation that holds one- 
quarter of the habitable globe in her grasp and relinquishes 
not one foot of that territory, a nation which holds that territory 
for trade purposes? 

It is idle to deny the fact that this is the reason why Eng- 
land has extended her conquests so far. In every colony she 
establishes, in every land she conquers, British merchants 
enjoy an advantage over the American merchant or the mer- 
chant from any other country of earth. This policy has no 
parallel in history save that of ancient Rome if steadily pur- 
sued. We gaze upon it as something that is here, and it is not 
to be complained of. Then this nation, which boasts that her 
drumbeat follows the sun in its course around the world and 
whose armed forces are mustered from the North Pole to 
the Southern Cross, comes to make a bargain with us, and we 
deal with her as though she was a bankrupt brother unable to 
meet her just obligations. 

Mr, President, it is perfectly evident to me from the temper 
of the Senate that this job is going to be put over. We named 
a cominission and wrote the bounds of their authority. They 
should have submitted no other proposition to Great Britain 
than that which was contained in the law of Congress. They 
should have told the British delegates that these “ gentlemen 
from the rural districts” had fixed the bounds and Limits of 
their power, They should have given the British representa- 
tives the option of accepting or rejecting. Instead they bring 
this miserable contract here, and we are now led to believe 
that in some way we are committed, and all the power and 
influence of the administration is back of it, just as it was 
back of the four-power pact that gives to Japan an advantage 
in the north Pacific that may some day be fatal to our arms. 

In the name of God—and I say it reverently—when are we 
to have an American policy? When are we to have statesmen 
who have regard for America, as Great Britain has statesmen 
who have regard for the British Empire, as France has states- 
men who think only of la belle France, and as the other coun- 
tries of the world have statesmen whose prayer at morning 
and at eventide is for their country? When are we to have 
statesmen of the George Washington type, who declare for 
peace and amity with all the world but for an America that 
prepares to defend her interests and strengthens her arm so 
that she shall be invincible in the contests of the world? 

No nation that ever achieved world greatness has ever 
fallen save from one of two causes—corruption from within 
or a failure to keep alive the national spirit and preserve the 
national manhood. We have the sentiment of international- 
ism in our country, of “hands across the seas,” of “brotherly 
love,” and always when our hand is stretched across it must 
contain a benefaction. There are no hands reaching from the 
other side conferring favors and benefits on us, 

I do not like to descend into mere slang, but I have heard 
of what are called gimme girls,” girls who always want some- 
thing to be given them. They are not a very fine type, and are 
not representative of American womanhood, of course, but it 
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seems to me we are playing the international “ gimme game, 
and we are the ones who are to do the giving. 

England wanted the Dardanelles. She has been maneuver- 
ing in that direction for 150 years, She rescued Turkey 
“many a time and oft,” because she preferred to have the 
weak Turk hold the Dardanelles, but when the hour came 
when she could seize them she has done so. No matter what 
pretext may be invoked at the end she will dominate the Straits 
of the Bosporus. s 

Who doubts to-day that England sent the Greek Army march- 
ing into Turkish territory? And why? Because Greece is 
Britain's pawn, her proxy in the international game. Who 
doubts that France, as a counter move, furnished the imple- 
ments of war to Turkey to hold back the Greeks? Who doubts 
that plot and counterplot, with all the mazes and circumlocu- 
tions and trickery of European and oriental diplomacy, are 
now in full activity as much so as at any period of the world’s 
history? And, of course, the stronger powers would like to 
have us come over and settle the difficulty in their favor. 

I should like to see an American policy, a policy that pro- 
claims to the world that owes us money, “ You are our debtors ; 
come and settle fairly and decently; we will accord you the 
best terms we have; but if you do not come, you stand as bank- 
rupts in the international court of conscience.” I should like 
to see n National Government that will say something more: 
“We intend to have our money.” 

Mr. OWEN. How would the Senator get it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Oklahoma asks 
me how we would get it. One way we would get it would be 
by having nerve enough to demand it. I am not one of those 
who think the United States are an impotent aggregation of 
mere ciphers. No nation on this earth dare stand out and 
refuse to meet its obligations to us. If any nation did-so, I 
would collect, sir, just as they have collected from weaker 
powers. I would not proceed with any haste; I would give 
time to the limits of reason and beyond. I have in mind some 
possessions not far from our coast which I think could be taken 
in about 24 hours. I am not talking of that, and ought not 
even to have mentioned it, because it is the farthest from my 
thoughts that such a thing would be necessary; but when the 
question is put to me, “ How would you do it?“ I answer, "I 
would do it the way it has been done by every great power 
through the flight of all the centuries”; I would insist upon 
and, if need be, enforce our rights. That will never have to 
be done, for just as we draw back from any such proposition 
as that they will draw back from the consequences, I prefer 
not to discuss that phase of the question, because I insist that 
our principal debtors are honorable debtors; that Italy will 
settle, that France will settle, that Belgium will settle, and that 
the proud British Nation, most puissant of them all, will meet 
its obligations. I blame no British statesman who can make 
a contract of this kind for making it. I shall blame, and in 
my humble judgment the people of this country will blame, this 
Government if we ever sign this arrangement. 

We can do it. We did some things a few months back, and 
the people had something to say about it at the last election. 
Go to the people of the United States and say “ We had a con- 
tract for 5 per cent. We had a contract that the interest on 
the bonds we take from Great Britain should never be less 
than the amount of interest we pay ourselves; but we volun- 
turily changed that contract. We made it one by which the 
United States may lose billions of money. We gave them a 
rate of 3 per cent interest and told them they could pay half 
of it in bonds for the first 10 years if they wanted to, and we 
are taxing you people to pay 41 per cent.” Go and tell the 
American citizen that if you want to, Senators. What reason 
will you give the American citizen for making that kind of a 
contract? Go and tell him that our obligations mature in a few 
years and that we extended this one for a period of 62 years. 
Try to tell the American citizen that we got a bond of this 
kind from a solvent debtor, Having plead the solvency of that 
debtor, and the validity of this bond, answer him when he 
asks you Why did you not get the same rate of interest we 
have to pay, when we had the solemn obligation of that country 
that it would pay that same rate of interest?” 

To sum up in a few words what I have to say, you are ob- 
taining a bond that must be held in the Federal Treasury and 
can not be negotiated, because it is not a merchantable thing. 
You are obtaining a bond that gives to the British Empire an 
advantage in the rate of interest of over 1} per cent, while we 
must pay that additional 14 per cent for the very money we 
handed over to them. You are tying the United States finan- 
cially to the financial fortunes of the British Empire for a 

riod nearly half as long as this Government has existed. 

ou ate giving the British Empire the opportunity, if the 
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financial market ever swings toward very low rates of interest, 


to get out at once and to obtain her own money at that low 
rate and to pick up our higher interest-bearing securities, hold 
them in her treasury, and make money by that transaction. 

Do you not remember that in the early days, before we got 
into the war, their agents came here, headed by Mr. Hooyer, 
and rigged the markets of America—a fact that was afterwards 
admitted—in order that they might gain whatever commercial 
advantages they could? These Englishmen are entitled to ad- 
miration for their shrewdness, and they are making a deal 
now that I warrant you every leading financial mind in Great 
Britain has mulled over and figured out. If we shall be com- 
pelled to continue to pay 44 per cent interest, then this deal 
that they have made cancels their debt, because the difference 
between the rate of interest we pay and the rate they are 
to pay will in 62 years of time wipe out the principal of the 
debt. 

Would it not be more consistent with British faith if they 
were to give us their bonds now, bearing interest at the rate 
we are paying, with an understanding that they could refund 
those bonds later if we got a lower rate of interest? That 
would insure us dollar for dollar, which we are entitled to. 
Would it not be more consistent with good sense if we should 
try first to see if we could sell our bonds at 8 per cent before 
we take their bonds at 8 per cent? If we fail to do that, it 
will be no answer to the Treasury, when the loss will appear, 
that distinguished Senators upon this floor said they rather 
guessed we would be able to sell 8 per cent bonds. We can 
not sell them now. As I have shown, the majority of our bonds 
are below par to-day, although they bear a rate of interest of 
43 per cent, 

This, sirs, is an improvident contract. It is a dangerous con- 
tract. I have therefore objected to unanimous-consent agree- 
ments that will cut off debate. Let the debate go on. If they 
want night sessions, we will have to sit up with them, and I 
think our bivouac will not be any more onerous or any more 
painful than was that of the sentinels who guarded the line 
over there. Why the haste? You have waited ever since this 
money was loaned, and a few hours now will break nobody's 
heart, unless it be the palpitating and sensitive organ in the 
breast of the British financier who hopes to make an exceed- 
ingly fortunate arrangement for his country. But the propa- 
ganda is on. The newspapers have all been one way. If there 
is anybody in the world that can get wrong with great regu- 
larity, it is a newspaper editor who is trying to write on every 
subject on earth and who is not really acquainted with any sub- 
ject, Send that down to them, with my compliments. There 
never was a war fought yet but there was an editor back of 
every newspaper counter in the country who could tell the 
general of the army just when and how he ought to move his 
men, The most luminous book that has been written in half a 
century is How Private George W. Peck Put Down the Re- 
bellion. It is not only humorous but it is luminous. 

The truth is a sentiment was manufactured in this country 
that we were not going to get our money, and so, with that as 
a background, they have all rushed in and said, Here is a 
chance to get something. For God's sake, let us grab it quick!“ 

The fact is that if there has ever been written an obligation 
that binds the faith and credit of a nation, that is based upon 
good conscience and value received, it is this obligation that was 
given to enable these countries that stood with the knife of 
the executioner at their hearts to escape the death stroke. If 
there was ever a debt that ought to be paid without whimper- 
ing and without equivocation, it is the debt that a man incurs 
for the means to defend his household and protect his home. 
If there ever was a debt that ought to be paid cheerfully, 
gladly, and thankfully, it is the international obligation that 
kept armies of defense in the field, that furnished them the can- 
non and the munitions of war, that sent them succor when 
their backs were at the wall, that ~einspirited their falling 
hopes, and that gave to their hands the weapons that made it 
possible to resist and to strike back. 

If it had not been for that money, French troops would not 
be in the Ruhr Valley to-day exacting indemnities. German 
troops, under the German Kaiser, would be camped in the 
capital of France, and French peasants would be working 
night and day to pay indemnities to Germany, instead of pay- 
ing a debt to America. England's mighty fleet would not be 
plying the waters of the seven seas, but would be very likely 
found sailing under German flags and manned by German sea- 
men. When men stand and prattle about this debt not being 
a real debt that should be redeemed, I answer that it is a 
debt of honor, and that upon every bond that may be issued 
there will be the bloodstains of American boys who put their 
lives into the balance. 
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‘Let them repudiate if they will, but let us ask what is 
our due. I have no hesitancy in saying they will not repudiate. 
Do men tell me they can not pay, when their own bonds, bear- 
ing a high rate of interest, are selling at $115 in the market 
this morning? A bond bearing a high rate of interest is not 
worth par, no matter what its rate of interest, if it be not a 
good bond. They have the money to still continue world ex- 
ploitation. Let a single one of the enslaved peoples dare raise 
his hand for a government of his own; that hand will be 
stricken down by a British saber within the flash of an eye. 
They have the money to hold those people in subjection, count- 
less seething hordes of men and women who have a right to 
their own government. 

They have the money to push forward their conquests. They 
had the money to enlarge their navy, and were preparing to 
maintain their dominance upon the ocean at all costs. When 
they made a bargain with us in the four-power pact, they 
bargained for and obtained a 25 per cent advantage, a fact 
1 demonstrated upon this floor, and that was denied, but de- 
nied from false premises. They have the money. If they are 
a little pressed to-day, give them time; that is all right. But 
who dare write a general bill of bankruptcy for the British 
Empire? 

I have said some things here I would not on any account 
have misunderstood. I am not suggesting trouble with Great 
Britain. It will not come unless we make it by tying our- 
selves to Great Britain so closely that our interests and hers 
become united in a way so that her troubles will drag us into 
trouble. I am not seeking to disparage the British people, 
or even the British Govemnment, for the British people, only 
$8,000,000 of them in the British Isles, have proven their right 
to a place in the sun by occupying about one-third of the 
earth’s surface. Such a race is not to be spoken of disre- 
spectfully, but such a race can and will meet its obligations 
of honor and of justice. > 

So, Mr. President, I have objected and I do object to a 
unanimous-consent agreement which would cut off this debate. 
There is no use prolonging the debate interminably. Let who- 
ever has anything to say say it, and when amendments are 
brought forward let them be open to debate. I expect to offer 
some, and to urge them with a reasonable degree of earnest- 
ness, but I see no reason why we can not come to a vote. But, 
please God, I wish we were not to do the yoting. I wish this 
could be submitted to the American people and debated for 
80 days. In my judgment, if it were, we would hear a storm of 
protest that would begin at the Pacific Ocean, roar over the 
Sierra Nevadas, and sweep down into the great central parts 
of the United States, where it would meet a similar wave of 
indignation sweeping in from the Atlantic seaboard. 

THE POWER OF THE STATE LEGISLATURE OVER THE ELECTORAL 
> COLLEGE, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, some days ago I gave notice 
that I would address the Senate to-day, and I hope that during 
the time I am making my remarks I may proceed without in- 
terruption. I shall be glad at the close of my remarks to an- 
swer any questions I am able to answer, if they are pro- 
pounded. 

Mr. President, in this day of advanced civilization, no 
legitimate excuse can be given for the existence of the Elec- 
toral College. The election of a Chief Magistrate of our 
country through the instrumentality of presidential electors 
is a relic of monarchal government. It is absolutely con- 
trary to the principle of democracy. A democratie form 
of government is based on the theory that the people are 
sufficiently intelligent to select their own rulers. To the ex- 
tent that this right is denied or circumvented, it is a denial 
of democracy. 

When our forefathers threw off the monarchal yoke and de- 
clared themselves free and independent, they took the most 
advanced step in government that the world had ever known, 
and yet, to quite an extent, the move was an experiment in 
government. The founders of our Government were careful 
lest in taking this step they should go too far afield from 
the then existing conditions. In their wisdom they declined 
to take any step that might endanger the stability of the gov- 
ernmental structure which they set up. It was a serious ques- 
tion with them as to just how much power could be delegated 
directly to the people, and in framing the Constitution which 
was the result of their deliberate action they were exceedingly 
careful lest the step which they were taking should be so 
great as to endanger the permanency of the Government. In 
the Constitution of the new Government the only place where 
the people had a direct voice and vote in the selection of those 
who should govern them was in their right to select by direct 
vote the Members of the House of Representatives, 


The Senate was removed one step from the citizen by pro- 
viding that the Members of that body should be elected by the 
State legislatures. The President, the most powerful official 
of all, the one who had more to do with the making of the 
laws that should govern the people, and ‘their enforcement, 
together with the power of selecting the judges who should 
construe the laws, was to be elected by presidential electors, 
who, in turn, should be selected in the manner provided by the 
various State legislatures. ‘Thus it was provided by funda- 
mental law that the people themselves, constituting the new 
Government, should have no direct voice or vote in the selec- 
tion of the one official who had more to de with their happi- 
ness and destiny than any other. Since our Government was 
founded the trend has, in accordance with the immutable law 
of civilization, been in the direction of greater democracy, 
which always means placing additional power in the hands 
of the people themselves. Thus we have provided, by an 
amendment te the Constitution, for the direct election of 
Senators, and by a system of political practice through the 
organization of political parties we have, to some extent at 
least, nullified the provisions of the Constitution providing 
for the election of President by a college of electors. Presi- 
dential electors are selected with an implied agreement of 
honor that, if elected, they will cast their vote for certain 
persons for President and Vice President, but the machinery 
of the Electoral College still remains. It is worse than use- 
less; it stands as an impediment on the road of governmental 
progress; and it has no more excuse for its existence in a 
democratic form of government than has the appendix in the 
human body. 

Of course, the only proper way to fully relieve ourselves of 
this relic of the ancient monarchal system is to amend the 
Constitution and provide that the people shall have a direct vote 
in the selection of their Chief Magistrate. This is a slow, tedi- 
ous, and difficult procedure. I had hoped that an amendment to 
the Constitution, eliminating the Electoral College, would be 
submitted by Congress at the present session, but it is now evi- 
dent that that is impossible, not because Congress would not 
vote for such a provision if it were brought face to face with 
the proposition but because with the crowded condition of the 
calendars of the House and the Senate with many important 
and necessary matters of legislation it is a physical impossi- 
bility within the time of the life of the Congress to bring the 
matter to a decision, < 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF THE STATE LEGISLATURES IN THE 

PREMISES. 

We have lived under this archaic system so long we do not 
realize that under the Constitution of the United States the 
State legislatures by a very simple statute could obviate the 
greater portion of the difficulty. Paragraph 2, section 1, Article 
II, of the Constitution of the United States provides: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors— 

And so forth, 

It will be observed that this constitutional provision under 
which our presidential electors are selected gives to the State 
legislature almost unlimited power in the appointment of such 
officials. This power, given to the State legislature by the Fed- 
eral Constitution, can not be in any way interfered with, either 
by law of Congress or by State constitutional provision. The 
legislature is supreme. It can not be required to submit the 
question to a vote of the people. It was not intended by the 
framers of the Federal Constitution that it should submit the 
matter to an election. The legislature can make the appoint- 
ment itself. It can provide for any other manner of appoint- 
ment. Because the State legislatures were desirous of in- 
creasing the power of the people, they have usually pro- 
vided that these presidential electors shall be selected by a 
direct vote of the people themselves, ‘This means that the 
names of the candidates for President and Vice President are 
not printed on the official ballot, but instead the voier is pre- 
sented on the ballot with the names of candidates for presi- 
dential electors, and he votes for the electors, who, in turn, are 
pledged to vote for such candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent as are favored by the voter. The real intent of these pro- 
visions made by the various State legislatures is to avoid the 
technical provisions of the Federal Constitution and to give to 
the people, as nearly as they can, a direct voice and vote in the 
selection of President and Vice President. However, under the 
provision of the Federal Constitution that I have quoted the 
legislature has the power to provide that the names of the 
various candidates for President and Vice President shall be 

inted on the ballot; that the names of the various candidates 
or presidential electors shail be omitted therefrom; and that 
presidential electors shall thereupon be appointed who will give 
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legal effect to the wishes of the voters expressed at the ballot 


x. 

The legislature could provide, for instance, that after the gen- 
eral election it shall be the duty of the governor to appoint 
presidential electors who will pledge themselves to vote for the 
eandidates for President and Vice President who have received 
the highest number of votes at the general election just held. 
They could provide for the appointment of such electors by a 
committee of the legislature. They could likewise provide that 
these electors shall be appointed from lists selected by the 
political party whose candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent had just carried the State, or they could provide that the 
electors shall be selected by the candidate for President who had 
received the highest number of votes for that office at the gen- 
eral election. 

It can be said, I know, that the electors thus selected are not 
legally bound to vote for any particular man for President 
and Vice President; that as a presidential elector he has a 
right to exercise the discretion that the Constitution of the 
United States places in him; and that he is in fact bound only 
by a pledge of honor which he has a technical, legal right to 
violate if he chooses. 

This is true, but the same objection applies to the presiden- 
tial electors selected under our present system. A person se- 
lected as presidential elector from a State can, if he chooses, 
vote for any person he pleases for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. His right to do this ts preserved 
by the Constitution of the United States and can not be changed 
by enactment of law. He is only bound under the present sys- 
tem by a pledge of honor; so that, if this objection be an evil, 
it is one that already exists and would not be made any greater 
by the change I have suggested. 

A change such as I have outlined would more closely follow 
the United States constitutional provision in regard to presi- 
dential electors than the system which now exists. It will be 
observed that in the constitutional provision quoted the word 
“appoint” is used. It was evidently the intention of the 
framers of the Constitution that the legislatures should adopt 
some method of appointment of these electors; and while the 
method adopted by the legislatures is conceded to comply with 
the Constitution, the one I have outlined is a more literal com- 
pliance than the present system providing for the election by 
the people of the electors. 

NEBRASKA HAS ADOPTED THE NEW METHOD, 

The Legislature of the State of Nebraska has already pro- 
vided by law for the printing of the names of candidates for 
President and Vice President on the official ballot and for the 
appointment of presidential electors by the governor after the 
election, It is made the duty of the governor to appoint as 
presidential electors those persons who have been selected by 
the party whose candidate for President received the highest 
number of votes at the general presidential election just pre- 
ceding, apd in the last presidential election in that State the 
yoter voted directly for President and Vice President without 
being confronted on the official ballot with the names of presi- 
dential electors, 

THE SHORT BALLOT, 

The change I have suggested would cut down the length of 
the official ballot at presidential elections from 25 to 80 per 
cent. I have before me an official ballot used in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the last presidential election. It contains 
nearly one square yard of paper. This ballot is so large that 
it can not be unfolded and spread upon any table or shelf in 
any voting booth that I have ever been in. It is not only an 
extravagant and unnecessary use of paper but the expense of 
printing is enormously increased by its size and its inclusion of 
several hundred useless names. Its size ajone makes it Impossi- 
ble for an ordinary country newspaper to print it. In addi- 
tion to rendering it impossible for the voter to cast an intelli- 
gent ballot, it increases the expense to the taxpayer manyfold, 
This ballot contains the names of 266 candidates for presidential 
elector, It has also 38 blank places within which names of can- 
didates for presidential elector can be written. If some system 
of election like I have outlined had been the law in Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of 266 names, together with 38 blank places for 
names, we would have had the names of seven candidates for 
President and seven candidates for Vice President, together 
with 14 blank places. 

I have before me a copy of the official ballot used in the State 
of New York in the presidential election of 1916. At that elec- 
tion, in the State of New York there were six political parties 
entitled to a place on the official ballot. Two of these parties had 
nominated the same candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, so that one set of electors was printed twice upon the 
ballot, Altogether, there are 270 names of candidates for 


presidential elector and 45 blank places. If the New York 
Legislature had adopted some law similar to the one now on 
the statute books of Nebraska, instead of this array of candi- 
dates there would have been printed the names of five candi- 
dates for President and five candidates for Vice President, 
together with 10 blank places on the ballot. If New York 
had followed her sister State in the West and had eliminated 
this worse than useless method, her presidential ballot would 
have been shortened 94 per cent and in addition the voter 
would have had the right to vote directly for his choice for 
President and Vice President. It would be interesting like- 
wise to make a computation and ascertain just how much 
money would have been saved to the taxpayers of that great 
State; and if we were to make a computation covering the 
entire United States, we would be dumfounded and amazed 
at the great extravagance that this foolish practice entails 
upon the voters of America. 

When we consider that all this is useless and as unnecessary 
as the fifth wheel of a wagon, we are led to wonder why it 
is that our State legislatures have not long ago exercised 
the power given them by the Constitution of the United States 
to shorten and simplify the ballot, to economize the taxpayers’ 
money, and to give the voter a more easy and direct way of 
expressing his choice for a Chief Magistrate of his country. 

THE ONE OBJECTION, 


I can conceive of only one possible objection to this suggested 
change, and that is so unimportant and so easily avoided that 
it fades into insignificance. The first clause of the twelfth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States provides: 

The electors shall meet in their respective States and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with themselves. 

Under this provision, if a candidate for President and a can- 
didate for Vice President should be inhabitants of the same 
State and they should both carry that State at the November 
election, the presidential electors of that State would not have 
the right to vote for both of them. This is true at the present 
time and under existing conditions. It is a contingency that 
will in all probability never happen, but since it is a possibility 
it might be well for the legislatures to make proyision for its 
happening, which they could easily do by providing that In such 
case the electors should not be bound to vote for the Vice Presi- 
dent who had just carried their State, and should either not 
vote at all for Vice President or should vote for the person 
having the second highest vote for Vice President. Even if it 
did happen, it would be extremely improbable that in such a 
case the result of the election in the entire country would be 
changed, because this provision prohibiting electors from voting 
for both President and Vice President who are inhabitants of 
the same State as themselves would never apply to more than 
one State in any election. It is not, however, a valid objection 
to the change I have suggested, because this condition exists 
under the present system just the same as it would exist under 
the change I have proposed. 

THR CHANGH BY THB STATES WOULD BE FOLLOWED BY AN AMENDMPNT 
TO THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION ABOLISHING THB ELECTORAL COLLEGE, 
As before stated, the most desirable thing of all would be an 

amendment to the Federal Constitution abolishing the electoral 

college. Experlence has shown that this is extremely difficult 
to bring about, even though a very large majority of the people 
are in favor of the change. Experlence has likewise shown 
that when the States have, within constitutional limits, cir- 
cumyented the Federal Constitution by statutory provisions 
which to some extent nullify the Federal Constitution by in- 
direct means, a change in the Federal Constitution will follow. 

The amendment providing for the election of United States 

Senators by a direct vote is a fair illustration. There is no 

question but that a very large majority of the people were in 

favor of the direct election of United States Senators, and for 

a great many years they tried in vain to induce the Congress 

to submit the necessary proposition to the State legislatures. 

The State of Oregon finally devised a plan by which the elec: 

tion of United States Senators by the legislature became a 

mere formality. It provided by law that a candidate for the 

State legislature should have the right to have printed on the 

official ballot a pledge which in effect meant that if elected to 

the State legislature he would vote for the candidate for United 

States Senator who had received the highest number of votes in 

the general election just preceding. It was after this law had 

been in force a short time in Oregon that other States began to 
enact practically the same provision, and it was not many years 
until a large number of the States in the Union had by similar 
provisions practically taken away from the State legislature 
the right to elect United States Senators. This pledge again 
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was nothing but a pledge of honor—a promise that had no legal 
effect, but yet, so far as I know, it was never violated. 

Candidates for the State legislature almost invariably gave 
this pledge. As a rule, they were required to give it in order 
to be elected. It was a demonstration that the people almost 
unanimously were in favor of the election of United States 
Senators by a direct vote. Candidates who had carried their 
respective States were often elected to the United States Senate 
by a legislature that was largely composed of members of the 
opposite political faith. A way had been found to give to the 
people more direct power in the selection of their lawmakers. 
It was a step of progress toward greater democracy in gov- 
ernment. 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO VOTH DIRECTLY FOR THEIR OFFICIALS IS 
FUNDAMENTAL IN A DEMOCRACY., 


The Electoral College is useless. It is unnecessary. It is 
expensive. It is a denial of the freedom of the citizen to have 
a direct voice in the selection of the Chief Magistrate of his 
country. It would seem, therefore, to be the part of wisdom for 
a State legislature to go as far as it can within constitutional 
limits to abolish the system. But while these reasons are suffi- 
cient to induce the legislature to take such action, it must also 
be remembered that the Electoral College results in the denial 
of the freedom of the citizen in a fundamental way. In a 
country that is wholly free no handicap, either direct or indi- 
rect, can be placed upon the right of the voter to vote as he 
pleases. This fundamental right is protected in every State 
in the Union by providing on the official ballot for as many 
blank places in which the voter can write the names of those 
he prefers as there are places to be filled. It will be observed 
that in every State where the voter is allowed to vote for presi- 
dential electors, there are as many blank places on the ballot as 
there are electors to be elected. This is done in order to pre- 
serve this fundamental right, but in this case it does not do it. 

The office to be filled is the office of President, but the offictal 
to be elected is a presidential elector, and this right is not pro- 
tected by providing for blank places in which the voter can write 
the names of presidential electors. Nobody cares who the presi- 
dential electors are. The offices to be filled are those of President 
and Vice President, and while the ballot complies technically 
with the theory that the voter shall be free to yote for whom- 
soever he pleases, for practical purposes it is no such thing. 
What State in the Union would submit to a provision by which 
the governor and the lieutenant governor would be elected by 
a system of electors? How long would the citizens of any State 
stand for such an indirect method? How soon would there be 
an uprising of the people In the State if such a law prevailed, 
demanding that their fundamental right to vote directly for the 
executive officer of the State should be protected? And yet, 
during the lifetime of all those who live, such an ancient method 
has been in existence for electing the President of the United 
States. The citizenship of America has been compelled to sub- 
mit for more than a generation to a system of electing Presi- 
dent and Vice President that could not stand for a day if ap- 
plied to the various States. 

If we vote directly for a governor and a lieutenant governor, 
why for the same reason should we not be allowed to vote di- 
rectly for President and Vice President? There is no officer 
under our Government so important as President. He has both 
a legislative and an executive function. Even in his legislative 
capacity he is more powerful than either the Senate or the 
House. By virtue of the power given him to appoint all the 
appointive officials of the United States, he is able very often 
to have a commanding and dominating influence in legislative 
matters. He is supreme in appointments. He is supreme in his 
executive capacity. He the power to appoint all the 
judges who construe all the laws applying to every citizen in the 
country. 

The} power of all other governmental functions combined is 
not as great as that possessed by the President, and yet the 
citizens of this great country do not have a direct voice in his 
selection. His influence over the destiny and the happiness of 
the citizen is much greater than that of the governor of any 
State, and, while we would not submit to any provision for 
the election of a governor by indirect means, we are compelled 
on account of the existence of the Electoral College to be de- 
prived of this right in the most important office of all. 


THR ELECTORAL COLLEGE DENIES STILL ANOTHER FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT. 


Every State in the Union provides for some method by which 
independent candidates for office can have their names printed 
upon the official ballot. This is another right fundamental in 
every democracy. If political conventions pay no heed to the 
wishes of the rank and file of the voters in the nomination of a 
Senator, a Representative in Congress, a governor, or any other 
elective official and nominate on both dominant tickets candi- 


dates who are unsatisfactory to the citizenship, a method is 
provided by which the electorate can nullify such nominations 
and elect an independent candidate for the office to be filled. 

No such thing can be done when it comes to filling the office 
of President and Vice President of the United States. The 
Electoral College stands in the way. In order to be an inde- 
pendent candidate for President, it would be necessary to or- 
ganize a new political party and complete an organization in 
every congressional district in the United States, and even then, 
when the voter went into the booth, he would not see printed 
on the ballot the name of his candidate for President. He 
would be presented only with the names of a lot of unknown 
people running for the office of presidential electors. He would 
be lost in a maze of candidates and by a multitudinous list of 
the names of unknown people. If it were not for the Electoral 
College, he would have before him the names of all candidates, 
occupying but a few inches of space, and would have no diffi- 
culty whatever in voting for the candidate of his choice. 

It is no answer to say that the man could vote blindly for a 
party. We are all more or less partisan. We have grown up 
amidst the glamour and the glow of partisanship, but however 
partisan we may be, if we are also fair and desire to protect 
inviolate the freedom of the citizen, we must preserve by law 
the right of the independent voter to have an opportunity to 
express his will and to have his wish considered and given full 
weight. We should not permit our partisanship to defeat our 
fairness, because if we do we will in the end, together with all 
our fellow citizens, suffer for such conduct. The will of the 
people can not be expressed in law unless the right of all the 
people, regardless of politics, is fully protected and preserved. 

There is no practical way under existing conditions for anyone 
to be an independent candidate for President. To organize a 
new party after the national conventions have completed their 
work, and do it before election, is not only an extremely difficult 
thing but it is exceedingly expensive. It can not be done with- 
out the expenditure of enormous amounts of money. ‘The re- 
sult is that the voter, when he would vote for President and 
Vice President, is confined in his choice to the nominees of the 
two dominant political parties. It is often a choice between two 
evils, He is curtailed in his right of suffrage just as fully and 
as completely as though this curtailment were definitely written 
into the Constitution of the United States. There is no escape. 
When the national political conventions have adjourned, what- 
ever may have been the result of their work, the election of a 
President is confined to two men. The political machinery of 
a great national party is so great that it is within the power 
of those who control this machinery to control the action of the 
national convention. Nothing short of a political revolution 
within the party could prevent it, and even then those who con- 
trol the national committee by their arbitrary action can make 
up the temporary roll of a convention, and thus by arbitrary 
means defy the will and the wish of the rank and file of the 
party. 

Within the memory of all of us we have seen national con- 
ventions of both of the great political parties, controlled and 
dominated by the bosses and the self-appointed alleged political 
party leaders, without any consideration being given to the 
millions of voters who constitute the party. This ought not be 
possible in a free country. This would not be possible if it were 
not for the existence of the Electoral College, which makes it a 
practical impossibility for anyone to become an independent 
eandidate for President. It does not necessarily follow, if the 
Electoral College were abolished, that there would be independ- 
ent candidates for President. 

The very fact that an avenue existed by which the people 
could overthrow the national convention would cause these 
conventions to hesitate before they made nominations that they 
knew were obnoxious to the citizenship generally. It is because 
they know that when the conventions are over, the people 
are thus limited in the selection of their Chief Magistrate, 
that they abuse the power and authority in their hands and 
disregard the wishes of the people. If they knew that their 
work in the national convention was not the last word, and 
that they were not thus supreme in their action, they would 
exercise more care and pay more heed to the public. The 
power of the political machine and the political bosses would 
to a great extent be nullified and there would be a way by 
which the voice of the people could be heard and heeded, re- 
gardless of machines and bosses. The policeman on the corner, 
by his very presence, saves the store from robbery. As long 
as he is at his post no robbery takes place, but when he is 
removed the protection thus afferded is gone. While he is 
there the safety of the store is made secure. His very pres- 
ence prevents crime, If this right of independent action existed, 
the very fact of its existence would purify our politics and give 
us a Chief Executive more in touch with the common people. 
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THERE IS NO EXCUSK FOR THE EXISTENCE OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. JJ... Te a Ee ee ae ee WILLIS. I want to be sure that I understood the state- 


The Electoral College can not be defended. The only result 
of its existence is to increase the power of the comparatively 
few men who control national conventions. These men are not 
necessarily those who appear as delegates. The delegates are 
often only pawns, moved at will by the secret influence of selfish 
men and combinations of wealth whose identity does not ap- 
pear on the surface. They make their investments in national 
conventions and receive their reward in national legislation. 
Their influence is apparent, but their identity is concealed. 
When they control both national conventions their work is com- 
plete. They must contribute to both sides in order that the 
party spirit may be kept alive and the millions of voters be kept 
active in a sham battle, while the real perpetrators of the fraud 
are laughing behind the scenes. The machinery is oiled by 
those who are to be the beneficiaries, while the party spirit is 
cultivated in the rank and file to such an extent that the voter 
really imagines that he is having something to say about the 
destiny of his country. In the end the bills are paid by the 
weary taxpayer who has been induced to furnish the enthusiasm 
and do the shouting for his own undoing. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Senator from New York, 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, the Senator in his remarks 
subsequent to my interruption developed tħe matter about 

` which I wished to inquire. I wanted to ask him if, under the 
Nebraska law, a voter can vote for a candidate of one party for 
President and a candidate of another party for Vice President— 
in other words, whether he can vote for the individual? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir; he can do that. 

Mr. CALDER. And then the elector who was appointed by 
the governor after the election would, of course, be expected to 
vote for the candidate who received the majority of the votes 
of that State? 

Mr. NORRIS. Ves. 

Mr. CALDER. And that elector might vote for a man of one 
party for President and a man of another party for Vice 
President? 

Mr. NORRIS. The voter might; so might the elector. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator displayed the ballot of New 
York State, 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. CALDER. As I recall, it had printed at the top of the 
electoral column the names of the candidates for President and 
Vice President; did it not? 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes. I will say to the Senator from New 
York that while I am not familiar with the practice—and the 
Senator from New York will correct me if I am wrong about 
it—I fancy that in the State of New York at presidential elec- 
tions there is a separate ballot box for the votes for presidential 
electors. 

Mr. CALDER. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. And they have found it necessary to do that, 
I suppose, on account of the size of the ballots? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that a voter in that State in presidential 
elections has two ballots given him, one for State officers and 
Members of the House of Representatives and Senate 

Mr. CALDER. And local officers; county and city officers. 

Mr. NORRIS. And another one, such as I hold in my hand 
here, that contains nothing on earth but the names of presi- 
dential electors and other party insignia that is printed on it. 

Mr. CALDER. And, as the Senator probably meant to convey 
the idea, we are compelled to have these two ballots because 
of the great number of presidential electors. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point exactly. The Senator bas hit 
the nail right on the head. 

Mr. CALDER. And I have observed, in analyzing election 
returns, that when our voters go to the polling places and are 
handed the two ballots about 10 to 15 per cent of them do not 
vote for anyone except presidential electors. They think when 
they have put that mark at the top in the circle that they have 
yoted for the whole ticket. 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; and, as a matter of fact, they have not. 

Mr. CALDER. They have not. As I say, there are 10 to 15 
per cent of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not suppose that the Senator from New 
York can give us any information now, for instance, as to how 
much additional expense to the taxpayers of New York is in- 
volved on account of having two ballot boxes and two complete 
sets of machinery there? 

Mr. CALDER. I can not say. I know that it runs into the 
tens of thousands of dollars, of course. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it would be a great amount. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
permit me to ask the Senator from New York a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator, 


ment made by the Senator from New York. Did I correctly 
understand him to say that under the law of his State, if the 
voter makes a cross mark in the circle here, he does not vote 
the whole ticket? 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, yes; he votes for all of the electors, 

Mr. NORRIS. On that ticket? 

Mr. CALDER. On that ticket. 

Mr. WILLIS. But under the law in the Senator's State there 
is a separate ticket 

Mr. CALDER. A separate ticket for a presidential year. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have a separate ticket for the governor 
and other officers and a separate ballot. box. 

Mr. WILLIS. There are two ballot boxes? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes, sir; and the voter, by placing one mark 
in the cirele, votes for all of. the electors; but he can, as the 
ballot indicates, vote for the electors in the ‘different columns. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and there are as many blank spaces on 
the ballot as there are electors? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the case of the Senator's State it was 45? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the object of that is purely technical. 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, fundamentally, the object of that is to 
reserve to the voter the right to vote as he pleases. Of course 
an intelligent voter voting for presidential electors would vote 
in the circle, because he does not care anything about the elec- 
tors. It is the fellow that they are going to vote for that he is 
for; and yet we go through the foolish formality of giving him 
an opportunity—which we must do if he is free—to go down 
the list and vote for 45 men, or he can vote for 40 men and 
write 5 more names over here, or he can write 45 names over 
here; so we just go through the formality of preserving what 
is conceded to be a technical right. 

As a matter of fact, so far as presidential electors are con- 
cerned, there is not anything to it. The real protection he 
ought to have is this: He ought to be permitted, if he wants to 
do so, to vote for a Republican candidate, let us Say, for Presi- 
dent and a Democratic candidate for Vice President. There is 
not a State in the Union that would pass a law that would 
Say—and the people of no State would stand for it—that “we 
will not allow a voter to vote for a man of one political party 
for one office and a man of a different political belief for an- 
other office.” 

Mr. CALDER. As for governor and lieutenant governor? 

Mr. NORRIS. As for governor and lieutenant governor: but 
when it comes to voting for President and Vice President that 
is true now, and there is not any way to get around it. 

Mr. CALDER. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Because you yote for an elector—we will say 
that he is one of the Republican electors—and if he is elected 
he is going to vote for the Republican candidate for President 
and the Republican candidate for Vice President. 

Mr. CALDER. He can not do otherwise, 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. The voter is absolutely denied the 
right to vote for one man on one ticket and another man on 
another ticket. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator knows that I am in sympathy 
with the general proposition he advocates. The electoral system 
broke down the first time it was ever used, and has never 
functioned as it was intended to function. What I want to ask 
the Senator is this: Does he know from his examination how 
many of the States in the Union provide headings such as are 
provided here? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I know that in my own State we have a 
similar arrangement; that is, the name of the candidate for 
the Presidency and the name of the candidate for the Vice 
Presidency appear at the head of the list, so that there is no 
confusion in those States. While I am in favor of the proposi- 
tion that the Senator advocates, there is no confusion growing 
out of the number of electors, because they are identified here 
by the name of the candidate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; the intelligent voter will make only 
one cross, of course, for the presidential electors. He will vote 
in the circle. That is true. That does not, however, do away 
with the fact that, for instance, at the last presidential election 
if a man wanted to vote for Vice President on one ticket and 
President on another he could not do it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, absolutely not. There is no way in which 
he could do it at all. 
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Mr. NORRIS. There is only one State in the Union that I 
know of where he could do that, and that is my own State. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not hear all of the Senator’s remarks 
Did he explain that in his remarks? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I did not know that there was any State where 
that could be done, > 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the State of Nebraska provides for the 
printing of the names of the candidates themselves on the 
ballot and for the appointment of presidential electors after 
election. In Nebraska it is provided that the governor shall 
appoint as electors those people who were selected by the party 
whose candidate for President carried the election. 

Mr. WILLIS. How does the law of the Senator’s State meet 
the provision in the Constitution which provides that the elec- 
tors shall cast their ballots for President and Vice President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves? 

Mr. NORRIS. I explained that, too. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well; I will get that in the Senator's 
speech. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true now. 

Mr. WILLIS. There is nothing new in that? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing new in that. In other words, 
we can not by a State enactment change the Constitution of the 
United States. The only reason why the legislature can select 
any method it pleases is because the language in the Constitu- 
tion is as broad as it can be made. I want to read that again 
for the Senator: 


Each State shall appoint— 

Now, listen to that; it is“ appoint,” not “ elect "— 

Each State shall appoint, In such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct— 

So they can select any man they want to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator knows that for many 
years the legislatures did choose the electors. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. That was quite common years ago. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, to-day—February 15, 1923— 
is the first anniversary of the founding of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
League of Nations. I had intended to signalize that anniver- 
sary, in so far as I might be able to do so, by continuing the 
account of the work of the League of Nations which I gave the 
Senate on October 5, 1921. I do not desire, however, to inter- 
fere with the disposition of the pending measure and shall 
defer my remarks until it shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator from Texas. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGES FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, there has been brought to my 
attention the lax enforcement of the prohibition law in the 
District of Columbia. My information is that since the Ist of 
January there have been something like 200 arrests, and that 
the courts try only a very few cases a week; that the defend- 
ants give bond, and before the trial can ever be had the wit- 
nesses disperse, perhaps die, or go away and can not be had. 

I am told that we need more judges in the District. I am 
thoroughly in favor of economy, but I fear that the present 
condition is one of false economy, and I trust that the Judi- 
ciary Committee or the Committee on the District of Columbia 
will look into this matter and if necessary give the people of 
Washington another judge. We can not have respect for law 
unless we enforce the law. 

The dockets of the courts are crowded, and I understand a 
year or two behind in their calendars. I feel that people who 
break the law ought to be made to bear the expenses of en- 
foreing the law. I do not want to be cruel to offenders, but 
they should be taught to obey the law, and if they willfully go 
and violate it, then they should be punished, and punished 
rapidly. They are entitled under the Constitution to a quick 
trial, and that should be had. 

The business of this country is growing, the population 
here is increasing very rapidly, and these people do not have 
a vote. I would not vote to give them a vote, but it behooves 
us to look after their interests carefully, and to see that jus- 
tice is done. The nonenforcement of the law here is deplorable. 
I do not know any city in the world that I have read about 
where there is as much lawlessness, according to the popula- 
tion, as there is in Washington. I believe one of the reasons 
ts that offenders are not punished, and I think there should be 
another judge. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the amendment of the Senate No. 124 to the 
bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the further conference re- 
quested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
JoHNson of Kentucky were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the further conference. 

The message also announced that the House had adopted a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 84) authorizing the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two oases 
on the amendment of the Senate No. 124 to House bill 13660, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, to strike certain 
language from said amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2531. An act to create a board of accountancy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3169. An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF WAREHOUSE ACT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 3220) to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 
15, 19, 29, and 30 of the United States warehouse act, approved 
August 11, 1916, which were on page 2, after line 10, to insert: 


That section 6 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

i Sec, 6. That each warehouseman applying for a license to conduct 
a warehouse in accordance with this act shall, as a condition to the 
granting thereof, execute and file with the Secretary of Agriculture 
a and sufficient bond to the United States to secure the faithful 
performance of his obligations as a warebouseman under the laws of 
he State, District, or Territory in which he is 1 such ware- 
house, as well as under the terms of this act and the rules and regu- 
lations preseribed hereunder, and of such additional obligations as a 
warehouseman as may be assumed by bim under contracts with the re- 
spective depositors of cg aegis products in such warehouse, Said 
bond shall be in such form and amount, shall have such surety or 
sureties, subject to service of process in suits on the bond within the 
State, District, or Territory in which the warehouse is located, and 
shall contain such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may prescribe to carry out the purposes of this act, and may, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, include the requirements 
of fire insurance. Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall deter- 
mine that a bond approved by him is, or for any cause has become, Rs 
sufficient, he may require an additional bond or bonds to be given “by 
the warehouseman concerned, conforming with the requirements of 
this section, and unless the same be given within the time fixed by a 
written demand therefor the license of such warehouseman may be 
suspended or revoked.” 


And on page 3, after line 24, to insert: 


That section 18 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 
11, 1916, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That every receipt issued for agricultural products stored 
in a warehouse licensed under his act shall embody within its written 
or printed terms (a) the location of the warehouse in which the agri- 
cultural products are stored; (b) the date of issue of the receipt; (c) 
the consecutive number of the op a (d) a statement whether the 
agricultural products received will delivered to the bearer, to @ 
sS n, or to a oa person or his order; K the rate of 
storage charges; (f) a cription of the agricultural products re- 
U showing the quantity thereof, or, in case of agricultural prod- 
ucts customarily put up in bales or packages, a description of such 
bales or packages by marks, numbers, or other means of identification 
and the weight of such bales or packages; (g) the de or other class 
of the agricultural products received and the standard or description 
in Sceordance with which such classification has been made: Provided 
That such de or other class shall be stated according to the official 
standard of the United States applicable to such agricultural products 
as the same may be fixed and promu ated under authority of law: 
Provided further, That until such o cial standards of the United 
States for any agricultural roduct or products have been fixed and 
promulgated, the grade or other class thereof may be stated in accord- 
ance with any recognized standard or in accordance with such rules 
and regulations not inconsistent herewith as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture; (h) a statement that the receipt is issued sub- 
ject to the United States warehouse act and the rules and regulations 
prescribed thereunder; (i) if the receipt be issued for agricultural 
products of which the warehouseman is owner, either solely or jointly 
or in common with others, the fact of such n (j) a statement 
of the amount of advances made and of liabilities incurred for which 
the warehouseman claims a lien: Provided, That if the precise amount 
of such advances made or of such liabilities incurred be at the time of 
the issue of the receipt unknown to the warehouseman or his agent 
who issues it, a statement of the fact that advances have been made 
or liabilities incurred and the purpose thereof shall be sufficient; (k) 
such other terms and conditions within the limitations of this act as 
may be required by the Secretary of Agriculture; and (1) the signature 
of the warehouseman, which may be made by his authorized agent: 
Provided, That unless otherwise required by the law of the State in 
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which the warehouse is located, when requested by the depositor of 
other than bier are agricultural Banna ie. a receipt omitting compli- 
ance with subdivision (g) of t section may be issued: vided, 
however, The Secretary of Agriculture may in his discretion require 
that such feng a have planty and conspicuously embodied in its writ- 
ten or printed terms a provision that such receipt is not negotiable.” 


Mr. HARRIS. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 
The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate House Concurrent Resolution No. 84, which will be read. 
The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate No. 124 to the bill (H. R. 
18660) entitled “An act making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable whole or in 
pai against the revenues ef such District for t fiscal year ending 

une 30, 1924, and for other purposes,” be authorized to agree to strik- 
ing out the following language from said amendment: “ at the Virginia 
end of the Key Bridge.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

PURCHASE OF GRAIN FOR SEED PURPOSES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the United States, which 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the message, as follows: 

To the Senate: 


In compliance with the resolution of the Senate (the House 
of Representatives concurring), I return herewith S. 2023, en- 
titled “An act defining the crop failure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the purchase of wheat, rye, 
or oats for seed, and for other purposes,” 

Warren G. HARDING. 

Tue WHITE HoUsE, February 15, 1923. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit the concurrent reso- 
lution which I send to the desk, and I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration and adoption. 

I may state that all it proposes to do is to write into the bill 
which has just been returned by the President specific reference 
to the two years, which reference by mistake was left out in 
the bill as it passed Congress. The resolution provides for the 
insertion in the bill as it passed both Houses of the words “ in 
the years 1918 and 1919.“ Those are the years for which the 
loans for the purchase of seed were made, and, as I have stated, 
reference to them was left out by mistake. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the bill which the Presi- 
dent has returned to Congress? 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate with an error omitting reference to the two 
years to which the legislation was intended to apply, but the 
mistake was not discovered until the bill had reached the 
hands of the President. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What was the nature of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill relates to the loans which were made 
to farmers to purchase seed wheat in 1918 and 1919. 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is now proposed by the concurrent 
resolution to incorporate a reference to those two years? 

Mr. CURTIS. The purpose is to specifically mention those 
two years in the bill. The bill was unanimously reported from 
the committee; and as I have stated, it passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator from Kansas 
offer an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS, I have submitted a concurrent resolution 
authorizing the enrolling clerk to correct the error and to write 
in the two years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Kansas? 

The resolution (S. Con, Res. 40) was read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives rring 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and Ri 
the President of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill (S. 2028) 
defining the crop failure in the production of wheat, rye, or 
those who borrowed money from the Government of the 0 
posen, be . and e be tak relic 

Cin „ an a e 
te 8 ge eek the following amendments ees 
n ne 6, a y * if ka 
7 page „ er wo United States,” insert “in the 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act defining the crop failure in 
the production of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed mone: 
from the Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 1919 
oe purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other pur- 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain con- 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to take only a few mo- 
ments time to express my dissent at the criticism of Great 
Britain on this floor, and the statement of the Senator from 
Missouri intimating that the United States would be justified 
in using foree and violence to collect the debt from Great 
Britain. I do not wish to discuss the suggestion at any length 
at all. I merely wish to.express my earnest dissent from senti- 
ments of that nature being made on the floor of the United 
States Senate, because I think it is mischievous and harmful 
in our international relationships that in this body, without 
dissent, such sentiments should be expressed on the floor. 

Of course, I do not take it very seriously, and I do not sup- 
pose the world will take it very seriously; but I think it is far 
better, in speaking of our relations with foreign nations, to be 
exceedingly temperate and careful in our expressions, I have 
never been willing to speak unkindly of distant Japan as a 
country, for instance. I betieve that all the nations of the 
world are governed according to their environment, according 
to their lights, and that their statesmen are doing approxi- 
mately about the best they know how. Nevertheless, they are 
led into war by the imprudence of human leadership, due to the 
frailty of judgment of men in high places. 3 

I think it proper to observe that even in dealing with private 
persons the collection of debts by brute force is no longer 
lawful or regarded as a civilized process. It no longer meets 
the moral sense of mankind to incarcerate an individual for 
debt, for instance. It is now unlawful in civilized countries 
to imprison for debt. It is no longer regarded as justified to 
take from a man his liberty because he is unable to pay a com- 
mercial obligation, much less the liberty of a nation because it 
can not meet a commercial obligation; and it was my objection 
to the principle of using brute force to collect a debt which led 
me, among many others, to express my dissent from the attitude 
of the French leadership in going into the Ruhr and using 
force and violence and using whips on the citizens in the 
streets as a means of collecting a national commercial debt. 

In my judgment, they will not collect the debt in that way. 
What they will collect will be a harvest of hate, which will 
not only not liquidate the commercial debt but may impose 
other debts still more serious upon both the German and the 
French people. Such a policy seems deplorable. It affects our 
interest as world citizens, and I vigorously protest against it 
as a remedy worse than the disease. 

Without intending to refer to Europe at all, I am in sympathy 
with the resolution offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] declaring that the making of war shall be an inter- 
national high crime. The individuals who are responsible for 
the making of war ought to be held to a personal accounta- 
bility. I should not think it necessary to Impose the death 
penalty upon them for their lack of understanding, of wisdom, 
of honesty, of good will in bringing on war, because men do 
those things without knowing very well where they are going, 
but I think a long-time incarceration of such persons would be 
entirely justified, in order that by that example—depriving them 
of personal liberty—other leaders of mankind would be warned 
against bringing upon the innocent people of the world the 
bloodshed and losses inflicted by war. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rxxo] seemed to think that 
it was highly advantageous that we should have a high rate of 
interest in settling with Great Britain. I think a low rate of 
interest is better for the world, not only in settling this debt, but 
I think that as a standard there ought to be a low rate. I 
remind the Senate that before the war our 2 per cent bonds 
were selling at par. They did have the currency privilege, but 
now all bonds, in effect, have the currency privilege in a way, 
because they are used as a means of getting currency. Our 
8 per cent bonds, without the currency privilege, were above 
par before the war, and while we have now a current rate of 
5 per cent on call loans in New York, that is because the rate 
on call loans in New York is arbitrarily fixed by half a dozen 
= Pes sit around a table and in the morning fix the rate for 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
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Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. That is an arbitrary matter, 
while in London, where they have not this system of arbitrarily 
fixing the rate of interest on call loans and do have competition 
for call-loan money, the rate to-day is 11 per cent, and has 
been running along between 1} and 2 per cent. I read from 
this morning’s New York World, for instance, this statement of 
the London money market: 

Money was loaned at 1 r cent, 
three-month bills, 23 per — pe 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is call money. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The latter is the discount rate for 90 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the 1? per cent is for call money. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is for call money. In London they 
have a settlement every two weeks of these loans on exchange 
collaterals, so that they have a system under which the debtor 
is not required to liquidate within 24 hours. The consequence 
is that they can afford to give a better rate than where the 
man may be called on at any time to settle and liquidate. We 
could have the same low rate in America if the United States 
Government and the State governments would exercise their 
proper functions in supervision of these great money markets, 
and without interfering with any of their legitimate business, 
without interfering with their great purpose to be a market 
where stocks and bonds are bought and sold according to the 
value, Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask the Senator a question, but 
perhaps I can do it later, if we have the time. 

Mr. OWEN. I am quite willing to have the Senator ask 
me now. 

Mr. BORAH. I want the view of the Senator as to the 
advantage either to the United States or to Great Britain of 
this clause, and why, therefore, it is inserted : 

m in an nite: 
e Breech onda insued aince ADAI © Alt, each bonds to 
be taken at par and accrued interest. 

What was the financial reason, from a- business standpoint, 
for inserting that clause? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know what the history of it is, but it 
is perfectly obvious that if our indebtedness is liquidated that 
is all we need to ask. There might perhaps be some advantage, 
if our securities should go under par, in having the British 
Government become the buyer of those securities, for if it 
should it would bring them back to par, and it would help our 
credit. I do not see any harm in this at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Could it be of any possible advantage, unless 
one of two things should happen—either that the Government 
bonds had already been purchased by the agents of the creditor 
governments at from 92 to 94, or that hereafter the bonds 
should go down and they should have the opportunity to pur- 
chase them? What advantage could be derived from it, except 
something of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there could be no advantage if 
they had already bought the bonds, because they could sell 
them at par, so that there would be no advantage in the pro- 
vision in that respect. Of course, if they went below par, if 
there could be such a thing—and I grant that there could be— 
the credit of England would be affected just the same as our 
credit would be. What we want, and what the contract we 
made with the people provided, I might say, was that when this 
money loaned England and other countries was paid it would 
go toward paying the obligations of the Government of the 
United States, and as long as they are drawing now 43 per 
cent, your commission thought our people would be very much 
gratified to receive such bonds at par and accrued interest and 
eancel that many of their bonds. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there would be no advantage 
to the British Government in going into the market and pur- 
chasing bonds at par and paying with bonds instead of cash. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the advantage there would be, and I 
might just as well state it now—— 

Mr. BORAH. I wish the Senator would. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Oklahoma does not object, 
I will state it. 

Mr. OWEN. I would be glad to have the Senator make a 
statement in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Payments on account of the principal may be 
made in three-year periods. That is because of the fact that 
there may be a year or two years in which the balance of trade 
against England, we will say, would be so great that she could 
not pay us; but we refused to allow the settlement to go beyond 
the three-year period. We provide that in the payment at the 
end of any three-year period there shall be included the total 
of all of the payments due during the three years, with interest 
upon the deferred amounts. If during the first year England 
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did not have an amount sufficient to pay any money, and the 
payment of it would involve the question of exchange between 
the two countries, if she had only part of the money, she could 
pay us in our bonds, together with what little interest may be 
collected on those bonds in that time, and that would assist her 
when she did have money enough to pay in the three-year period, 
if she took advantage of it, and offset the interest she would be 
compelled to pay us on those deferred payments. It is nothing 
more nor less than a fair business proposition between two 
honorable nations, and I can not see any reason why we should 
not do it. We want those bonds paid. 

Mr. BORAH. Want what bonds paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. We want our bonds paid. 

Mr. BORAH. We will take care of our bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will take care of them by the payment of a 
number of the bonds with the money we receive from the 
English bonds that we will take from her. 

Mr. BORAH. At whose suggestion was this clause put in the 
contract, that England might pay in our bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. England asked the privilege of doing that. 

aye PORIE Did she state the reason why she wanted that 
put in 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated the reason why. 

Mr. BORAH. Was that the reason she gave? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason she gave. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit 
me to ask a question of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Utah thinks there is 
no probability that Great Britain has already purchased a con- 
siderable quantity of our bonds, because she would have no 
interest in holding them to pay upon the principal of her debt, 
for the reason that many of them are at par now; but, conced- 
ing that she has already purchased a large quantity of these 
bonds on a depreciated market, it might be quite possible that 
she could not throw them on the market again without depre- 
ciating them below what they are at present, but she could 
turn them in to the Goyernment of the United States at par. 

Mr. SMOOT. If she threw them on the market, as the Sena- 
tor suggests, if she had them in sufficiently large quantities, it 
might bear the market of the bonds for a little while, but it 
could not possibly bear the market to any extent. We buy those 
bonds for our sinking fund. As the Senator said, if England 
purchases the bonds it will increase the value of the bonds, 
There is no question at all about that. 

Mr. OWEN. If England came in as a buyer of the bonds, 
it would make the bonds go back to par. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to whether she has bought the bonds, I can 
not say. 

Mr. OWEN. It is altogether improbable. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt that she has. Why should she buy 
a bond bearing 4} per cent interest and still be paying upon her 
own obligations 54 per cent? If I were representing England, 
and I think if the Senator were representing England and was 
responsible for the finances of that country, if we should buy 
our own obligation drawing interest at 51 per cent and redeem 
that obligation, we never would put our money into 43 per 
cent bonds, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That seems reasonable; but, on the other 
hand, suppose the bill is passed and a settlement is made with 
Great Britain upon the basis of the interest at the rate of 8 


per cent during the next 10 years, would it not be to the ad- 


vantage of Great Britain to have our bonds which draw 4} 
per cent? While she was paying us only 3 per cent, we would 
be paying her 43 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only advantage that could possibly come 
would be with reference to the time between the payments of 
the annual payment of principal, as I have already stated, and 
on that she would have to take a chance. It all depends upon 
her finances. Not only that, but it would also affect us. If 
England and the balance of the world were compelled to pay 
gold into the Treasury of the United States and take it out 
of the other treasuries of the world in large quantities, I will 
say to the Senator that America would suffer from such a 
course. The exchange value of money would be such that we 
would lose by that process a great deal more than we would 
ever make upon the little difference in the rate of interest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a fact that Great Britain last 
October paid out $100,000,000 and that contemporaneously with 
that the British exchange was going up and is even higher now? 

Mr. SMOOT. England had been for two years or more, I 
think, preparing for the payment of that interest. She paid 
$50,000,000 on the 15th of October, 1922, and paid $50,000,000 on 
November 15, 1922. As I remember, and I state it only as from 
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memory, she did promise to pay $125,000,000 during that, time, 
but ber last payment of $75,000,000 she was not able to make 
and she asked that she be permitted to pay $50,000,000 and did 
pay the $50,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHGOCK. The Senator does not maintain that the 
payment of that amount had an injurious effect on the rate of 
British exchange? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not, because I said that they had 
been preparing for quite a while to pay that amount of money. 
I want to say to the Senator, howeyer, that if England were 
called upon to pay another $100,000,000 to the Government of 
the United States there is no question that it would affect her 
exchange. If I had the English budget here I could show the 
Senator how it would affect it and why. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me ask the Senator what possible disad- 
vantage it could be to the United States if England were to do 
that? The United States has to pay her rate to somebody. It 
could not be of any possible disadvantage to this Government 
if England were to proceed in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be no disadvantage whatever. If 
England in the meantime, during the first year of the three-year 
period, or at any intermediate time, should be able to take a 
part of what she was owing us and put it into our bonds it 
would strengthen our bonds, and she could get a little interest 
out of those bonds to assist her in paying the interest which 
she would have to pay to us. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Carrying out the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], is it not a fact that England 
can only get a benefit out of the provision in case she is able 
to buy our bonds at a discount? 

Mr. SMOOT. With one exception. It is true that it is 
impossible for her to do it if our bonds are above par. The 
Senator from Idaho was right in that respect. But if they 
were exactly at par and the first payment on the principal fell 
due, we will say, on December 15, 1923, and she did not have 
the money with which to pay it without crippling her in mak- 
ing other payments which were absolutely required to be made, 
and in the payment of which the exchange value between the 
two countries would be adversely affected, then she could take 
advantage of the privilege that is given her and she would not 
likely make the first year’s payment. Therefore if she had a 
part of the money for the first year’s payment she at least could 
put that part into bonds and draw the interest until perhaps 
the next year, when she could pay the full two years, and she 
would have the advantage of at least the accumulated interest 
for that length of time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. She would be drawing interest from us 
at the rate of 4} per cent, and paying interest to us at the 
rate of 3 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for the time she would hold those bonds. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there is something in the argu- 
ment, She could put herself gradually in the position where 
she would be making a profit of 14 per cent interest every year 
on the bonds of ours which she bought and held. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that if England or any other coun- 
try had the money, she would live up to the contract of 
paying, but she does have that privilege of deferring payment. 
I think it is an advantage to her and also an advantage to 
America in case of a tight money market. 

Mr. OWEN. The real point is that England has the oppor- 
tunity of deferring payment. It is no favor to England to say 
she may buy our bonds and get a rate of interest on bonds, be- 
cause any nation or any person could do that. 

Mr. BORAH. But while she holds our bonds and collects 44 
per cent interest on them, she is only paying us 3 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see that there is very much argument 
in that when we know there are some outstanding English 
obligations drawing 53 per cent. England is not going to buy 
our bonds as an investment at 44 per cent when she has obliga- 
tions of her own now drawing 54 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. To the extent that she should buy our bonds, 
she would simply stabilize the bond market for the 13,000,000 
American people who own our bonds. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but there is another item, of course, 
which I understood was in the proposition. The matter came 
to me by reason of suggestions made to me by one of the great 
bankers of the United States in discussing the proposition. 
I am asking these questions because of things which he said to 
me in discussing the matter. 

Of course it would help stabilize the bond market, because 
the minute the bond market started to go down, England would 
come in and buy, and that would stabilize the bond market. 
That is a great advantage. If the bonds were still in the 
hands of those who originally bought them, I could see a 
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great universal advantage throughout the United States; but 
unfortunately that is not true. 


Mr. GLASS. It is true, I will say to the Senator, to a 
very great extent. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] stated there were 13,000,000 
bondholders in the United States, and the bonds have not been 
so purchased to the great extent that people seem to think 
they have been, I know the Senator is correct as far as the 
bonds are out of the hands of many of the original bond- 
holders. 

Mr. BORAH. But if the Senator would go out through our 
section of country, the Senator’s and mine, he would find 
none of the bonds in the hands of the laborer who bought them 
or in the hands of the farmer who bought them, or any of that 
class of people, out through our country. I do not know how 
it is in the East, but out through our part of the country they 
have passed out of the hands of such people entirely. * 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that I requested the 
Undersecretary of the Treasury several days ago to furnish 
me with a statement, and that statement in detail shows that 
there were 13,000,000 holders of the bonds. It does not argue 
because John Smith has sold his bonds that they necessarily 
have gone into the hands of a millionaire. Tom Jones, who 
muy be a little better able to hold the bonds than John Smith, 
very likely has bought them in the same community. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true in some parts of the 
country, but I happen to know that all through the West the 
bonds have passed out of the hands of that class of people 
almost universally, and especially the very small holders. 
They have gone into the hands of the bankers and that class 
of people who are able to handle them. I am not criticizing 
the proposition, but I am of the opinion that back of all the 
proposition is a desire to stabilize those bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire of the Senator from Virginia upon what information 
the Treasury Department ascertains the number of holders 
of its bonds? What source of information has it? 

Mr. GLASS. I did not undertake to inquire the source of 
the information. I simply asked as to the facts, and the 
Undersecretary furnished me with a statement as to the num- 
ber of borrowers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator is so familiar with 
such transactions that I thought possibly he would know with- 
out specific information from the Treasury. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, I do not think that the 
Treasury knows, though to some extent it does. It may only 
give an approximate estimate, and it did give an approximate 
estimate showing that the bonds were held, in various denomi- 
nations, by 13,000,000 holders. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How could they know where the 
unregistered bonds were held? 


Mr. GLASS. As to the registered bonds, they could know 
exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. GLASS. As to the coupon bonds, they had to make an 
estimate. 


Mr. SMOOT. There is one other source of information, I 
will say to the Senator, and they could get the information 
from that source. Every taxpayer with an income of over 
$1,000 a year has to make a tax return as to his income, and 
they can secure a great deal of information from that source. 
Not only that, but every taxpayer who pays an income tax 
reports upon the bonds that he holds and the interest upon 
and kind of bonds that he has in his possession, and the 
amount, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me I want to say that I am astounded at the figures submitted 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that there are 
30,000,000 bondholders in the country. That is one out of 
every two grown persons in the United States, because about 
50 per cent of our population is less than 21 years of age. 
That would mean a most remarkable condition. I want to 
assure the Senator that there is no such condition as that in 
my State. I do not know where the bondholders are, but the 
Senator surely must have been misinformed, a 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Tennessee misunderstood 
me. I did not say 30,000,000, but 13,000,000. ` 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought there must be some mistake. 
Of course there could not be 30,000,000 holders of our bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must not think that because a 
person is not 21 years of age he can not own bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR, There are a few very fortunate people 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not only a few, but there are whole families 
and whole communities—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know where the bonds have been given as 
Christmas gifts and in every other way bonds have been pre- 
sented to persons under 21 years of age. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I misunderstood the figure stated by the 
Senator from Virginia, and the number, 13,000,000, presents a 
different situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The baby bonds which were issued by the 
post offices throughout the country in denominations of $5, 
$10, $25, and $50, which was the maximum of the denominations 
issued, were held even by school children, I know all over the 
United States funds were collected in schools sufficient to buy a 
bond. The children all contributed to such funds, and the bonds 
are held by them now. 

Mr. GLASS subsequently said: Mr. President, in the course of 
a colloquy to-day I undertook to state the number of holders of 

Government bonds. I said, or should have said, at all events, 
that they were 13,000,000 in number; but I am told by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] that he understood 
me to say “ 30,000,000” instead of 13,000,000.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I did. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore, in order to have the Record appear 
as it should appear, we have agreed to the alteration, if altera- 
tion be needed, so that I may be quoted as saying “ 13,000,000 
instead of ‘ 30,000,000.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia 
knows, I should like to be informed how many holders of bonds 
there were in the spring of 1920. 

Mr. GLASS. As I recall, the largest number of holders of 
Liberty bonds was 22,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. Was it not 18,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say that the 
remarks I made about this particular matter were made on the 
assumption that the Senator from Virginia had said 
“ 30,000,000 %; and I do not know that I should have said any- 
thing at all if I had understood him to say ‘ 13,000,000,” as he 
did. It seems to me that 13,000,000 is quite a large number of 
bondholders, and I hope there are that many; but my statements 
were predicated upon what I understood to be his statement that 
there were 30,000,000 bondholders in the United States. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it has been suggested that it will 
be against the interest of the United States to have the payment 
of this indebtedness extended over a long period of time. I 
think, however, it will be perfectly obvious upon considering the 
matter that having the indebtedness extended over a long period 
of time will be highly advantageous to the United States as well 
as to the debtors of the United States. Suppose we were to say 
that the indebtedness ought to be paid immediately, and it 
should be paid, it could only be paid in commodities, because we 
know that it could not be paid in gold. Suppose that there were 
sent into this country immediately billions of dollars worth of 
commodities from Europe, it would have the effect of breaking 
down commodity prices here and would interfere with our own 
manufactures and commercial activities. It would make a com- 
modity panic. Obviously that would be against the interest of 
the stability of values in America and would be injurious to all 
our people. It is far better, in my opinion, to extend the pay- 
ment of this indebtedness over a long period of time, and 62 
years, in my judgment, is not too long a period, because it must 
be remembered that Europe owes approximately $18,000,000,000 
to the United States. 

The indebtedness of $11,000,000,000 and upward is not the 
whole of the indebtedness due the United States by foreign 
countries, for there is also a large amount which is due to our 
nations in all sorts of form. That means an interest charge 
against that indebtedness of about $700,000,000 in addition to 
our normal commodity balance of exchange. That balance of 
exchange, in terms of commodities, is running about $1,200,- 
000,000 a year. The interest on the foreign debt added to that 
will make it approach nearly $2,000,000,000 a year. That has 
got to be paid in terms of commodities. The world has got to 
have time to readjust itself; and this debt ought to be extended 
over a very long period of time in order that the world may 
accommodate itself to the conditions. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srertrxe in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Can the Senator from Oklahoma advise us as 
to what rate of interest is paid on the indebtedness which is 


owing to private citizens or to individuals in this country by 
England? 

Mr. OWEN. 
cent. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand also that the rate of interest 
which is paid upon some of the English domestic bonds is 5 
per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; but, Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Idaho and the country ought to realize that while rates of in- 
terest are at a certain point to-day it does not at all mean that 
such rates are permanent. I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we have built up in America through 
the Federal reserve act a means by which credits may be ex- 
tended against commodities in lieu of gold. 

The same thing has been done under the farm loan act by 
extending credits against farm lands on long periods of time. 
Those acts are nothing more nor less than a factory for the 
manufacture of credits in lieu of gold; so instead of having 
credits depend alone upon the small amount of gold in the 
world, we now have built up a system by which credits are ex- 
tended against commodities which are merchantable and non- 
perishable. That means a very large volume of values as a 
basis of new credits in the country. Therefore, when we speak 
of the rates of interest before the World War of 2 and 3 per 
cent on our bonds as being normal, we need not think that in 
10 years from now the rate of interest on United States bonds 
will not be comparatively low, and for the further reason—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator will excuse me, if he pleases, for a 
moment—for the further reason that the gigantic output of com- 
modity values under modern machinery such as we in the 
United States have built up and are still building up in geo- 
metrical ratio, and the tremendous volume of commodities 
which is being poured out, indicated hefore the depression began 
a productive power on the part of the American people of ap- 
proximately $70,000,000,000 a year. There is a great annual 
increase of capital created out of the work and labor of men 
which is constantly growing in America—which is constantly 
growing throughout the world—which must find investment. 
Because of the great World War which poured out a huge flood in 
billions of Government securities that capital has been diverted 
into those Government securities and at rather high rates of 
interest. Some governments are paying 7 and 8 per cent now, 
and our own bonds, bearing an interest rate of 4} per cent, went 
down to 82 two years ago, but they have already come back and 
they are going above par. 

The Treasury Department is able constantly to make a little 
better terms in regard to the credits which are required for 
the meeting of the Treasury obligations. Within 10 years we 
may expect the world rate of interest, so far as.the credit of 
the United States is concerned, to be down to 2 and a frac- 
tion per cent—at any rate, under 3 per cent. I have not the 
slightest doubt of it. I think the arrangement made with Great ` 
Britain binding Great Britain to pay the rates of interest fixed 
in the agreement is fair, and I think that Great Brtaln, was 
justified in asking permission to pay in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, because if they can liquidate our indebtedness to 
our people that will satisfy our purpose, and ought to be re- 
garded as sufficient to liquidate the obligation of Great Britain 
to us. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether the stipulation of the agreement under which 
the bonds of the United States may be used for the redemption 
of the bonds of Great Britain instead of cash, to which the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] referred a short while ago, 
whether the incorporation of that provision does not show that 
the commissioners who negotiated the agreement expect that 
quite likely the conditions which the Senator has now predicted 
will not arise, but that the bonds now outstanding will go below 
par, indicating that the rate of interest will be higher? 

Mr. OWEN. Regardless of the implied forecast, naturally 
they want to get whatever opportunity might be afforded by the 
future which they can not forecast. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But my question was, Did not the 
incorporation of the provision referred to indicate that they ex- 
pected a condition of things quite different from that which the 
Senator is now predicting? 

Mr. OWEN. The opportunity of paying in these bonds at 
any time gives them an advantage, of course, in the contin- 
gency that they should fall to a low price—I agree to that—but 
that does not at all affect the argument which I am making. 


That rate of interest is probably 5 or 6 per 
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| Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is perfectly obvious that It gives 
them an advantage, but that is not the question which I ad- 
‘dressed to the Senator, My question was, Does it not indicate 
that they have anticipated that our bonds will go below par 
and that our credit will not be improved, as the Senator pre- 
‘dicts it will be? 

Mr. OWEN. It indicates not that our credit may not be im- 
proved, but there may be periods during which it will not have 
such a strong standing as is expected, They want an option 
which is always advantageous when it costs nothing. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it is nothing more than a 
desire to take advantage of the situation if our bonds go down. 
There would be no point to the option if they went up. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say again that if it had 
been absolutely known that our bonds never would be less than 
par, then there would be the advantage I have already stated 
in relation to the interest period between the first and the third 
year payments, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It seems to me that the conclu- 
sion is irresistible that they figured that the time would come 
when our credit would not be as good as it is to-day, and that 
our bonds would be upon the market below par. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may or may not be so; but I agree with 
the Senator from Oklahoma that in 10 years from now the 
United States and Great Britain will be able to borrow money 
at a much less rate than they are borrowing It to-day. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
started to ask me a question when I was in the middle of a 
sentence, and I did not get an opportunity for ascertaining 
what the question was. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is very kind. He has an- 
swered the question I had in mind. I was going to ask if he 
believes that at any time within 10 years the United States 
could fund $4,600,000,000 of indebtedness at a less rate than 4 or 
even 4} per cent? He has stated that he does think so. 

Mr. OWEN. I have not the slightest doubt of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I differ entirely with the Senator. I do 
not believe, with the enormous amount of bonds outstanding 
throughout the world, not only bonds issued by this Government 
but by virtually every government in all the world, that there is 
the slightest possibility of our funding this indebtedness at any 
such rate. 

The Senator will remember that the present 2 per cent 
bonds that are now outstanding were sold at a price so that 
they would yield about 5 per cent, as I recall, and they were 
issued long, long after the Civil War. I do not know of any 
bonds that have been issued by our Government at very much 
less than the rate our present bonds bear. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not agree as a historical fact with the 
statement the Senator has made; it is not correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was so informed by the Treasury De- 
partment this morning; I do not know whether or not the 
statement is correct. 

Mr. OWEN, The Treasury Department will have to read- 
just its figures, for they are not correct, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Treasury Department advised the Sena- 
tor to that effect the Treasury Department made a statement 
that history does not bear out. 

Mr. OWEN. And as to which I know better, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the bonds to which 
referred had the circulation privilege. 

Mr. OWEN. And they have it yet. I had occasion to have 
bought $200,000 of those bonds at par, and I know they were 
not issued at the low rate the Senator indicates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were they bought by the Senator re- 
eently? 

Mr. OWEN. They were bought about 10 years ago, as 
nearly as I can remember. 

Now, Mr. President, in answer to what the Senator has said, 
I remind him again of what was quoted in the morning news- 
papers—and is quoted in every morning newspaper; it is a 
constant thing; it is nothing new—that money in London right 
now on call is at 14 per cent and on time 24 per cent—mer- 
chants’ credit. 


I have 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the. Senator yield 
right there? j 
Mr. OWEN. I yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator must see that his argument 
is faulty, for the reason that if Great Britain could get money 
in her own kingdom at 11 per cent, as the Senator says it is 
now bringing there, she would be exceedingly foolish to give 
us a B} per cent bond or even a 8 per cent bond. 

Mr. OWEN. T only pointed out to the Senator that the mer- 
chants and the bankers of London were getting money on call 


at 11 per cent and on time at 23 per cent. That does not 
mean that Great Britain can go in and borrow in the London 
market $4,000,000,000 at one time; but it means that, accord- 
ing to the current needs of commerce and industry of England 
as expressed in the London money market, call money is only 
commanding 11 per cent and time money 22 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. For 60 and 90 day paper. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; for 60-day paper. That is of itself evl- 
dence of what will be the normal rate when the world gets re- 
adjusted, as it will be readjusted in a few years. 

Mr, McKELLAR. What does the British Government pay 
for the money which it borrows? 

Mr. OWEN, It probably pays 5 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it pays 5 per cent, that would not even 
be a comparable situation; but it would be more comparable 
than the argument in favor of this rate; that is, that because 
call money was 1} per cent, as the Senator has said, or that 
time money on 30-day paper was 24 per cent, that British bonds 
in this enormous sum could be sold at such a rate. 

Mr. OWEN. The effect of the Senator’s argument would be 
that because our bonds were down to 82 they never could go up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; because in an emergency, when the 
Government is compelled to use its credit on a very great scale, 
of course the market to supply that credit is limited, and there- 
fore the sale of that credit is at a higher figure. As that con- 
dition changes, however, the Government will increasingly be 
able to get credit on better and better terms; and I have giyen 
the reasous which justify the belief that all the nations of the 
world will be able to get money on better and better terms, be- 
cause there will be increasing capital to be invested in such 
forms of bonds, and the extraordinary occurrences during the 
World War, making a demand for credits by these governments, 
will have ceased. Moreover, the productive power of improv- 
ing man-made machines is growing by geometric ratio, and the 
volume of commodities and credits and capital as it increases 
will lower the interest rate of the bonds of nations which will 
in future be at peace and engaged in liquidating the wounds of 
war. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I am opposed to 
the measure before us for the ratification of the agreement 
entered iuto on behalf of our Government by the Foreign Debt 
Funding Commission with the Government of Great Britain 
touching its obligations arising out of loans made to it by the 
United States during the war and immediately thereafter, and 
purpose to set forth briefly the reasons which impel me to the 
conclusion at which, after reflection, I have arrived. 

‘The agreement involves the stupendous sum of upward of 
$4,600,000,000. The indebtedness is not disputed. No contro- 
versy subsists or hag ever arisen concerning the obligation, 
either with respect to the liability or with respect to the 
amount. The total sum was loaned. It represents cash out of 
the Treasury. The advances were begun pursuant to a law of 
Congress, enacted speedily upon our entrance into the great con- 
flict, under which the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized, 
from the proceeds of Liberty bonds, for the issuance of which 
the act made provision, “to purchase at par from such foreign 
governments then enga in war with the enemies of the 
United States, their obligations, hereafter issued, bearing the 
same rate of interest and containing in their essentials the 


same terms and conditions as those of the United States issued 


under authority of this act.” The clause quoted is from the 
original Liberty loan act of April 24, 1917. Similar language 
in subsequent acts authorized loans under like conditions, pur- 
suant to which nearly $10,000,000,000 were loaned to our allies, 
including the vast sum heretofore mentioned to Great Britain. 

The several Liberty loan issues were put out at the follow- 
ing rates of interest, to wit: 

The first Liberty loan, 34 per cent; second Liberty loan, 4 per 
cent; third Liberty loan, 44 per cent; fourth Liberty loan, 44 
per cent; Victory Liberty loan, 44 per cent. 

Their maturity is as follows: The first, June 15, 1947; the 
second, November 15, 1942; the third, September 15, 1928; the 
fourth, October 15, 1938; and the fifth, May 20, 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is, however, a privilege 
of redemption of those bonds before those dates. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes; certainly. 
obliged, however, to take them up at those dates. 
we see fit, take them up earlier. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That is what I wanted to call the Sen- 
ator's attention to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, certainly. 


We are 
We may, if 


Owing to the expedition which the conditions imperatively 
demanded, a simple I O U was taken at the time from the 
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borrowing nations, reciting that it would be by the debtor, if 
requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, converted “at 
par, with an adjustment of accrued interest, into an equal 
amount of 5 per cent gold bonds conforming to the acts of 
Congress.” None of the bonds so promised by the nations thus 
lavishly provided with funds by the taxpayers of the United 
States have ever been delivered, the efforts of the Treasury to 
induce compliance in that regard, prosecuted- with such in- 
sistence as international courtesy would permit, having proved 
unavailing. 

I am moved to advert to the absence of any controversy be- 
tween the parties to the transaction touching either the obliga- 
tion to pay or the amount to be paid, because in the discussion 
which has taken place the arrangement entered into is fre- 
quently referred to as a “settlement.” A settlement implies 
ordinarily a dispute, usually involving mutual concessions 
respecting reciprocal demands. The term is often used to 
signify an arrangement entered into by a bankrupt or involved 
debtor with his ereditor or creditors by which he is excused 
from paying all that he owes, though such a transaction is more 
appropriately referred to as a composition. Neither the one 
nor the other condition justifying the use of the term is present 
here. There is, as stated, no controversy, and there never has 
been any controversy, touching the debt due from Great Brit- 
ain that might be the basis of a settlement. Neither is she 
a bankrupt nation, or so involved as to be threatened with 
bankruptcy. She would deeply resent any intimation of in- 
solyency or near insolvency. 

The Foreign Debt Commission, which came into existence by 
virtue of the act approved February 9, 1922, and authorized 
thereby to convert, refund, and extend the time of payment 
of the loans made as heretofore stated, was by its terms de- 
nied any authority to accept bonds bearing less than 4} per cent 
per annum—assumed to be about the average rate we pay on the 
money loaned—or maturing later than Jume 15, 1947, within 
which period, as stated, the bonds through the sale of which 
the funds loaned were realized will fall due. It agreed, how- 
ever, in substance, tentatively, and subject to the approval of 
Congress, as the British representatives understood perfectly, 
that the United States would accept the bonds of Great Britain 
due in 62 years, bearing 3 per cent interest for the first 10 
years and 3} per cent thereafter. Congress is now asked to 
approve this arrangement. 

It is a plain misnomer to denominate such a transaction as 
a settlement. It should be recognized for what it is, namely, 
a proposal to abate from the amount due us, concerning which 
there is and can be no dispute, substantially the equivalent of 
1 per cent per annum on S4. 600,000,000, or $46,000,000 annually. 
We must exact of the taxpayers of America an amount suf- 
ficient to pay the accruing interest on Liberty bonds at 4} per 
cent and over, and accept from Great Britain, on an equal 
amount of her bonds, interest at 3 and 34 per cent—a plain 
gift to her of nearly $50,000,000 yearly. : 

In that aspect of the case—and no other view of the trans- 
action can be taken—the highly eulogistic phrases of the mes- 
sage of the President commending the adjustment to Con- 
gress, in which he extols the virtue of the debtor nation enter- 
ing into it in thus formally recognizing its obligation on ac- 
count and arranging for the payment of sums borrowed by it, 
however vast, as an example to the world, seems strangely out 
of place. 

It is a recommitment— 

He says— 
of the English-speaking world to the validity of contract. 

It can not be unseemly to say it— 

He adds— 


and it is too im t to be omitt the failure of the British under- 
taking would bave spread political and economic uragement 
throughout the world, and general repudiation would have likely fol- 
lowed in its wake. But here is kept faith—willingly kept, let it be re- 
corded—and a covenant of peace no less effective than it would be if 
joint British and American opposition to war were expressly 2 
upon. It is a covenant of peace and recuperation, of respect and co- 
operation. It is a new element of financial and economic stabilization, 
when the world is sadly needing a reminder of the ways of peace. 
It is an example of encouragement and inspiration, when the world 
is staggering in discouragement and bowed with the sorrows of 

— at were and fears of wars which humanity is praying may be 
u vo x 


“ It is a recommitment of the English-speaking world to the validity 
of contract.” 


One is tempted to believe that the President was speaking 
ironically. The contract called for bonds bearing the same rate 
of interest and maturing contemporaneously with those by the 
sale of which the money which passed was procured. Nearly 
five years had elapsed since that contract was entered into with- 
out compliance with its terms. Some arrangement less onerous 
Was sought; and there is no pretense that the one thus tenta- 


tively entered into is not more favorable to the debtor and less 
so to our Government. But if the observance were strict, why, 
should it evoke praise? Is it not expected of every nation, as 
of every individual, that it will make provision to pay its debts, 
and particularly these debts incurred by borrowing? Would it 
not be ignominious, as well as disastrous, not to do so, or at 
least to exhaust its every resource in order to make payment 
according to its promise? 

Perhaps, though, this exordium was intended to spur other 
nations to adjust their indebtedness to us. If so, it is as likely 
to offend their sensibilities, intensified by their distress. France, 
at least, appears to require no admonition. A highly honorable 
editorial recently appeared in one of the Paris papers, from 
which I quote as follows: 

What Frenchman did not 
last conference at Paris, „ . toe 
aren of the interallied debts was vang considered, at seeing France 


the rather shabb; ition of a tor wh Ks 
quittance from his cred tors? — n 


We may sax that all the 

that Great Britain 4 9 3 8 ees te 
nt Germany from establishing herself at Antwerp and Calais. 

ut it remains true, nevertheless, that no eement to pool war costs 

binds either Great Britain or America, or that we owe 11,000,000,000 
of marks to the one and 14,000,000,000 to the other—25,000,000,000 
— „ in round figures, 78,000,000, 000 of our present 
wever enormous this foreign debt may be, however difficult it 

may seem to us to begin to pay it, especially after having advanced 
100,000,000,000 of oll aps francs on Germany's account to our 
sufferers in the north our war pensioners, we must face this duty, 
cost what it will, if we wish to restore our credit and see the fraue 
rise apain in value. This liberation from our burđens once accom- 
lished, our financial horizon will clear, confidence in our credit will 

reater than ever, our good name will no longer have anything 

to fcar from the maneuvers of stock jobbers; the economic readjust- 
ment which will result from this situation will be of benefit to all. 

Let us not deceive ourselves concerning the transaction with 
respect to which our approval is sought. It is a remission of 
a part of the debt due us from Great Britain, and nothing else. 
No honeyed words can make it anything else. 

The armistice had hardly been signed when an agitation 
began on both sides of the Atlantic for the cancellation of the 
debt due to the United States from its allies. Certain it is 
that before the credits which had been established in this 
country by virtue of the leans had been exhausted by any 
nation the movement was in full swing. High-minded and 
farseeing citizens of our country advocated that course, some 
upon sentimental, others upon economic grounds; others, whose 
selfish interest could not be concealed, joined in the effort to 
release our foreign debts, and still others, who yielded to the 
persistent propaganda, inclined by predilection and habit to ac- 
cept views that are popular in or propagated by Great Britain, 

Despite repeated rebuffs the foreign offices of the debtor 
nations continued to regard the question as an open one. Presi- 
dent Wilson and his Secretaries of the Treasury flatly told the 
representatives of the powers who cautiously introduced the 
subject that it was not even to be discussed. The arguments in 
favor of the remission of the debt fell flat. They made no im- 
pression upon either the Democratic or the Republican adminis- 
tration and but little upon the country. When the unyielding 
attitude of our Government became known a torrent of abuse 
was heaped upon our people by those whom they had be- 
friended. Uncle Sam was very profusely portrayed as Shylock 
by a ribald press, mindless of the fact that Shylock exacted an 
unconscionable bargain when he made the loan, while our Gov- 
ernment, in addition to the gigantic efforts it was making on 
its own account to win the war, generously offered to lend 
great sums to its allies at exactly the rate of interest it was 
itself obliged to pay without any charge whatever on account 
of the expense incident to finding the money. It might be added 
that even if there were any other source from which their 
needs could be supplied, no such favorable terms could be se- 
cured in any market. Only a short time before our Govern- 
ment thus came to their aid, the jolnt bonds of Great Britain 
and France, secured by collateral bearing 5 per cent interest, 
were negotiated at no more than par in New York. Indeed, 
well-authenticated reports are to the effect that they were 
underwritten at 95. 

The irresponsible emanations of malicious private journals 
may be forgotten, but the implied criticism of the Balfour letter 
is of another character. That official communication advised 
the continental allies, to whom Great Britain had made ad- 
vances, that she was generously disposed to forgive all debts 
owing to her, aggregating some $17,000,000,000; but, alas, she) 
was unable to do so because the United States would not 
release her a paltry $4,500,000,000, and so she was obliged to 
insist upon their settling. Obviously the effect, if not the pur- 
pose, of this letter was to excite the ill will of continental 
Europe against the United States. An analysis of the proposi- 
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tion robs it of much of its seeming generosity. Of the $17,000,-| I can not resist, however, the impulse to descant upon the 


000.000 which Great Britain thus offered to forego, $9,750,- 
000.000 is the amount of her share of the reparation due from 
Germany, the collection of Which is remotely problematical, our 
claim for reparation from Germany having already been 
waived. That leaves $7,250,000,000 ef actual loans which she 
offered to forgive. But she would be released by the United 
States to the extent of $4,500,000,000, making her net sacrifice 
but $2,750,000,000. Our Government could not remit the debt 
due from Great Britain without according like treatment to our 
other allies, signifying a sacrifice upon our part of $10,500,- 
000,000 as against a met sacrifice on her part of about one- 
fourth that sum. 

Our Government was unshaken alike by argument and vilifi- 
cation, but now it yields in the policy to which it has heretofore 
steadily adhered and forgives, not all, but a portion of the debt 
due from one of our late allies—not a large portion relatively, 
it is true, but a tremendous sum nevertheless, as heretofore 
pointed out. 

Upon what consideration? Assurance is given that the rep- 
resentatives of Great Britain conveyed the intimation to the 
commission, or perhaps desired to have it understood, that she 
could not, by reason of the sacrifices made in the war and her 
internal problems more or less intimately associated therewith, 
pay more than 3 or, at most, 31 per cent. Of course if Great 
Britain can not pay more, if that is the limit of her capacity, 
if upon inquiry it is found that she is unable to redeem her 
obligations, there is no course open to us but to accept the 
agreement evidencing what she believes she can pay. 

For my part, I have no disposition to force her into any 
such humiliating admission. If we are to act, however, upon 
any such suggestion, emanating from any source, we should 
be supplied with the information from which that conclusion 
is to be drawn. It will require some very accurate calcula- 
tion to demonstrate that ‘having the ability to pay $161,000,000 
a year (32 per cent on $4,600,000,000) she can not pay $195,- 
500,000 (44 per cent on $4,600,000,000). She is paying $500,- 
000,000 a year as doles to her unemployed. Ours, who get no 
such gratuities, are in effect to be taxed to help make up 
those which go to her idle. For, though our laborers may 
not pay any great sum into the Federal Treasury as income 
taxes, no one can doubt that they contribute a very substantial 
part of that exacted of those who do and who pass the burden 
along to the ultimate consumer in the form of increased prices 
of the commodities which they must buy. 

It does not satisfy me to be told that the people of England 
are paying burdensome 'taxes—so are we; nor to be told that 
they are paying higher taxes than the people of any other 
country. Ought we to join them in their effort to retrench 
at our expense? Recently they gave an effective range to the 
great guns of their battleships of 25 miles as against 20 miles, 
by elevating their muzzles, involving important changes in the 
construction of the vessels upon which such guns are mounted. 
Information is not at hand as to the cost of this resurgence 
‘of the desire to remain mistress of the seas, but our Govern- 
ment is called upon to expend $60,000,000 to remodel our ships 
to meet the competition she has thus renewed in violation of 
the spirit of the treaties entered into at the Washington con- 
ference. Her budget discloses that she is expending £10,000,000, 
approximately 850,000,000, annually to maintain her authority 
over the mandated territery which she acquired as a result of 
the war, including Mesopotamia, Palestine, the former German- 
African colonies, and the Pacific islands south of the Equator, 
ther share of those 

Lily isles that o'erlace the sea— 
awarded to her pursuant to the secret treaty with Japan of 
| which she inadvertently omitted to advise us when we entered 
the war. An imperialistic policy comes high. A royal family 
Is an expensive affair, but just why should the people of the 
United States be called upon to help suppert either? I decline 
to give this arrangement my sanction upon the ground that 
Great Britain can do ne more. 

The statement was made in one of our most reliable pe- 
riedicals within the current month that the drink bill of that 
country would pay off the debt she owes us in 25 years. This 
reference is not to be considered as a suggestion that Great 
Britain embrace the policy of prohibition. It simply means 
that for aught I know the payment of the debt signfies only 
the abandonment of some Inxuries on the part of her people, 
such as in their straitened circumstances they even now enjoy, 

Considering what Great Britain is spending on her terri- 
torial acquisitions growing out of the war, I was prompted to 
advert to what she got out of it as contrasted with what we 
ipot. But that feature having been presented on yesterday in 

usual masterly way by the Senator from Idaho, I forbear. 


tragic failure of most of the high hopes with which our coun- 
try entered the war. It is true we “licked the Kaiser.” ‘Tie 
menace of his vaulting ambition was effectually laid. But to 
what extent has there been realized the stirring conviction 
animating our soldiers as they went forth, and comforting their 
mothers, that they were engaging in a war to end war? How 
far did they succeed in making the world safe for democracy, 
or in assuring the reign of justice among nations? If selfish- 
ness and ambition ran riet at the Peace Conference, as they 
did, if the old order under which the spoils were distributed 
among the victors remained dominant, as has been fully dis- 
closed, was Great Britain guiltless? It was her Prime Min- 
ister who demanded of Germany, regardless of the stipulations 
of the armistice, such reparations terms as her own economists 
and statesmen now concede to be impossible, with the result 
that industrial and financial chaos abroad, reflected in wide- 
spread and protracted industrial depression in this country, 
has followed and another general European war is threatened. 

Notwithstanding the elevated state of mind, the intense 
ardor of the American people, the generous sentiment prevailing 
toward their allies at the time the loans im question were 
contracted, the exalted expectations they cherished touching 


the great adventure upon which they had entered, no one even 


proposed that any gifts of money should be made those nations 
associated with us in it, or that the loans which they solicited 
should be made on terms more generous than those recited 
in the acts by authority of which they were made. In the 
light of what was achieved, it is strange that anyone should 
now propose to liberalize them. 

It is said that Great Britain was fighting our battles for 
three years before we went into the war. I can not accept 
that view. The occasion referred to is not the first time Eng- 
land became immediately involved in war arising out of con- 
tinental controversies. History discloses that she becomes 
almost inevitably embroiled in war between any two of the lead- 
ing nations on the Continent. It is the exception rather than 
the rule that she is able to maintain a neutral position in such 
a contest. Conceding that the madman who precipitated the 
awful conflict aimed at world domination—a very. just assump- 
tion—the peril of Great Britain was immediate, ours remote. 
A great ocean lay between us and his base. His guns, once the 
channel ports had been occupied, might make comparatively 
safe the passage over the Straits of Dover of an invading army. 
Anticipating such a possibility, or others no less obvious and 
alarming, Great Britain had entered into an alliance with 
France by which she was obligated to come to the aid of that 
country in the event of an attack by Germany. Upon like con- 
siderations she had guaranteed the independence of Belgium. 
Prudence no less than her solemn treaties impelled her to the 
course she took. Moreover, the triumph of Germany meant 
the success of the Mittel Europa project of the Kaiser and the 
Berlin-to-Bagdad scheme, by which an ambitious rival and po- 
tential enemy would be athwart her direct route to India. 
Great Britain was fighting her own battles, not ours. 

Conceding, I say, that we would have been justified at the 
outset of the war in indulging the belief that the Kaiser 
dreamed of the time when, like Alexander, he would ‘sigh for 
other worlds to conquer, such a supposition would afford a sorry 
basis for a declaration of war upon him. Had Germany entered 
France directly instead of by way of Belgium, the plight of 
Great Britain would not have been essentially different, but 
who would assert that in that event the Government of the 
United States would discharge its duty to its people and to the 
world by letting loose its dogs of war? It is safe to say that 
no American citizen ever contemplated the possibility of his 
Government taking any such step in such a contingency. 

After the event—some time after the event—in captious 
political criticism, it was asserted that we should have gone 
in when Belgium was invaded; but no responsible indtvidual, 
either in or out of public life, either advocated or suggested that 
course at the time, a course that would have been madly 
quixotic. ` 

In extenuation of the generosity displayed in this so-called 
settlement at the expense of the taxpayers of the United 
States, it is said that the money was all spent in this country 
for commodities at high prices and—a common error—for war 
materials. In the first place, much of it went to pay for the 
products that normally go to Europe to meet the necessities 
and demands of the civil population and that were intended for 
civil and not military use, the allied governments themselves 
becoming the purchasers, instead of their individual citizens, 
in accordance with the policy which it was found necessary to 
institute for the conservation of the limited supply. In the 
second place, nearly everything purchased was secured at 
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prices regulated and controlled by our Government. And 
thereon hangs a tale, reference to which would be ungracious 
under other circumstances and but for the imputation to which 
our country and its people have been so repeatedly subjected 
of ungenerous conduct toward our allies and an avaricious 
desire to profit unduly by reason of their necessities. Notwith- 
standing we were giving them an opportunity to buy in this 
country at the same figure which our Government fixed as the 
price of what it would pay for the commodities it required, 
we were paying in Great Britain and France the highest prices 
for everything we bought there, often in an uncontrolled mar- 
ket. Some warm exchanges took place between our authorities 
and those of Great Britain over the condition. Jute will serve 
for illustration. Our demands for that commodity, supplied 
chiefly by India, both for military and civil use, were enormous. 
The price being exacted of us was, in the opinion of the War 
Industries Board, exorbitant. Appeals to the British Govern- 
ment brought only the indifferent reply that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment could not constrain the Government of India. Our 
Government then, in effect, threatened to shut off the supply 
of silver for the use of India under the Pittman Act, thus 
discrediting the Indian currency, and buy jute with the cheap- 
ened silyer rupees. In due course the Indian Government came 
` through. The Imperial Government, it appeared, could per- 
suade if it could not constrain the colonial administration. 
It is not proposed to offset the concessions asked of us with 
respect to the loans made to the Allies, that they should refund 
any part of the vast sums.we paid them for service and sup- 
plies, often at outrageously exorbitant prices. In effect we 
ure asked to excuse them from paying for supplies purchased in 
this country, while they hold and have no disposition to refund 
the cash we paid them. 

It is advanced further that we shall be able to refund our 
bonds as they fall due on terms at least as favorable as those 
aecorded by the proposed adjustment with Great Britain. 

We heard the statement of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] a few moments ago that we shall be able easily to 
refund our bonds at a rate of interest not higher than that we 
are now to exact of Great Britain. I have very great respect 
for the opinion of the Senator from Oklahoma with regard to 
any of these questions, but I say in passing that I conferred 
only a day or two ago with an authority in finance having no 
superior in this country who expressed quite a contrary view. 

Perhaps we may, but why should we assume the risk? If it 
is asserted that there is none, let me remind those entertaining 
such optimistic views that had anyone in 1910 predicted that 
within 10 years the United States would be paving on its loans 
more than 4 per cent, he would have been set down as rattle- 
brained. Who shall say what vicissitudes may overtake our 
country affecting its credit or what world influences may de- 
press the market for its securities or increase the rate of in- 
terest at which they must be put out? The very agreement we 
are asked to ratify contemplates such a contingency and pro- 
vides that Great Britain may go into the market whenever our 
bonds are purchasable there at a discount, acquire them under 
such conditions, and apply them instead of cash to the redemp- 
tion of her bonds issued pursuant to the adjustment made by 
the commission now before us. 

I am not impressed with the stabilization argument so forci- 
bly presented on yesterday by the able senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]. Undoubtedly any adjustment of 
our foreign loans would tend to the stabilization of markets. 
For four years the agitation for the cancellation of these loans 
has been in progress. Whether payment of the stupendous 
sums represented by them will or will not be exacted is a ques- 
tion which can not fail to have a profound effect upon world 
finance and industry. In a greater or less degree any uncer- 
tainty as to the amount which must be paid, if any is to be 
paid, is a disturbing factor. I agree that the settlement pro- 
posed will be stabilizing In its effect. So would an agreement 
by which we are to accept half the amount due or one-fourth 
or to forgive the debt altogether. It is quite likely that such a 
course would stimulate industry throughout the world. A 
wealthy manufacturer would stimulate his business by forgiv- 
ing all his customers their debts to him. They would then 
be in a position to make other and much more than the normal 
demands for his products. Possibly he might be obliged to 
enlarge his factory to meet the increased trade that would re- 
sult. The much to be desired stabilization would ensue upon 
the adjustment of the debt strictly in accordance with the terms 
of the contract under which it was incurred as it will upon the 
terms proposed. Of course, if Great Britain will not perform 
as she agreed that is the end of the matter. We shall in that 
ease have neither stabilization nor interest. But I can not be- 
lieve that she will not perform, or at least would not have per- 


formed. She has too much at stake. Her credit gone—why 
expatiate? She descends from the high station she has held 
through the centuries. It is unthinkable to my mind that she 
would not perform. 

It is scarcely necessary to notice the oft-repeated remark 
that we shall never get as much from any of our other debtors, 
or the same idea conveyed by the remark, “I shall be glad if 
we get as much from our other debtors.” So shall I. We shall 
deal with each of them as the conditions may seem to justify. 
To one of them we owe something for our existence as a Na- 
tion. To another we may possibly have a thought that it is an 
infant Republic we aided in coming into being, and not a 
proud nation that has stood the storms of the centuries, upon 
whose dominions the sun never sets, whose capital is the finan- 
cial center of the world. 

I can find no valid reason for abating anything in the in- 
stant case from what is justly due us. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball George MeKinley Sheppard 
Bayard Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Borah Glass McNary Smoot 
Brookhart Hale Moses Spencer 
Calder Harreld Nelson Stanley 
Cameron Harris New Sterlin, 
8 Harrison Nicholson Sutherland 
Colt Heflin Norris wanson 
Couzens Hitchcock Oddie Townsend 
Culberson Johnson Overman Underwood 
Jones, N. Mex, Page Wadsworth 

Dial Jones, Wash, Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kellogg Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Ladd Pomerene Warren 
Fernald La Follette Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Lovee Reed, Mo, Weller 

rance McCormick Reed, Pa. Williams 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Robinson Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary 
will read the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 2, line 5, after the name “ United States” to strike out 
the words “recommended by the commission and approved by 
the President, as set forth by him in a message presented to 
Congress on February 7, 1923, as contained in House Document 
Numbered 554, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session“; so as 
to make the proviso read: z 

Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I shall speak only briefly 
upon this subject. I expect to vote for this bill and I shall 
vote for it whole-heartedly. I can not agree with my brethren 
who seem to take the position that the United States is making 
very great sacrifices by this adjustment of the debt owing by 
the British Empire to the United States of America. I recog- 
nize the fact that at the time we entered the World War and 
made the several loans to the British Empire as well as to 
others of our allies there was a general understanding that the 
governments to which the loans were made should pay to the 
United States Government the same rate of interest which we 
were compelled to pay when our bonds were issued; but I 
think the entire correspondence between the several governments 
demonstrates conclusively that the obligations, whatever they 
were and whatever their form, were to be readjusted later. 
There can not, in my judgment, be any difference of opinion 
upon that subject. 

At the time our bonds were marketed they were so drawn 
as to mature in comparatively short terms, and with the privi- 
lege upon our part to call in as many of the bonds at any 
time as we were able to. Why was that done? Because, I 
dare say, it was in the mind of everyone connected with both 
the executive and legislative departments of the Government 
that after the World War was ended, and we had resumed 
normal conditions, those bonds could be, and would be, re- 
funded at a lesser rate of interest. 

I was a good deal surprised, if I may use that word, on 
yesterday when the distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] called attention to the large amount of property and 
money which the Allies had exacted from the German Em- 
pire, and then suggested under such circumstances we ought to 
exact somewhat harder terms from Great Britain and our 
other allies. I submit this proposition: The yardstick by- 
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which the liability of an enemy country is measured by the 
victorious country is not the yardstick we should apply when 
it comes to meusuring the Habilities of one ally to another, 
both of whom have been engaged in a common enterprise. 

Senators, what is the situation with regard to these debts? 
Before we got into the World War Great Britain established gold 
credits in this country, as I am informed, to the amount of 
$4,000,000,000. That money was expended amongst our mer- 
ebants and manufacturers for war and other necessary sup- 
plies. Then the World War was the enterprise of our allies 
against Germany. Later on we declared war, and then it be- 
came the joint enterprise of ourselyes and our allies. After we 
got into the war, were we prepared to go to the front? Were 
our Army and Navy equipped? No. Then, what could we 
do in that common enterprise? We could do just one thing in 
the early days of the war, and that was to assist our allies with 
funds. We did not stop at that time to determine when our 
allies should pay these loans or the rate of interest. they should 
bear. Why? Because it was common knowledge that we could 
not do it at that time with satisfaction to either party to the 
transaction. 

After we got into the war we loaned Great Britain approxi- 
mately four billions of money. But that was not all we did. 
We said to Great Britain, as we said to the other allies: “We 
will loan you this money, but you must spend it in the United 
States.“ Did the American Government then anticipate the 
vast profits our people would make out of the expenditure of 
this money loaned by us to Great Britain and France and 
other nations in the war, which was ours as well as theirs? 

Why, Senators, just think of it! We loaned to Great Britain 
four billions of money. It was expended here. Our merchants 
and manufacturers waxed rich. I shall not pause to speak of 
the very large percentage of profits they made. That is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge; but more, because we could not 
otherwise control conditions, as we then thought, we concluded 
to levy large income and excess-profits taxes so that our Gov- 
ernment could reach some of these exorbitant profits which 
were made out of our Government and our allies, If the World 
War had been their war alone, ours would have been a different 
problem. It was not their war; it was ours as well—ours in 
defense of our Government as well as in defense of the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, Belgium, France, and Italy, aye, 
in defense of the civilization of the world. 

We are now the creditor nation of the world. After our 
people have made these vast profits and after we have taken a 
portion of them for revenue purposes are we to insist upon a 
rate of interest which every Senator must believe will be in 
excess of prevailing rates of interest a few years hence? That 
is the question. We are interested in the economic and financial 
condition of the world as well, and this is the first step toward 
the readjustment of international finances. 

I do not think the American people want us te insist upon a 
rate of interest whereby we can make an undue profit out of the 
loans which we made to our allies. 

Our national debt to-day is twenty-two billions plus. The 
national debt of Great Britain is about thirty-eight billions. 
Our national per capita indebtedness is $226.35. The per capita 
indebtedness of the people of Great Britain is $822.54. Great 
Britain owes to us about $4,600,000,000 out of these $38,000,- 
000,000. It is said that the tax rate in Great Britain is higher 
than it is here in our country or among any of our allies. Great 
Britain is our debtor. I have no brief for the British Govern- 
ment, but I am trying to look upon this question as I think a 
representative of a creditor nation should look upon it. To me 
it is a business proposition, nothing more and nothing less. 

When has it happened that a great creditor, even in private 
life, in the adjustment of a debt which is owing to the creditor, 
does not take into consideration the financial status of the 
debtor himself? If we are going to insist upon payments at 
exorbitant rates of interest, or upon the payment of the entire 
debt, let us say, within the 25 years, as the law creating the 
debt commission requires, how is Great Britain to take care of 
her other obligations? 

Now, let us see if we can not get a little valuable information 
from the consideration of our own Civil War debt. 

As I recall, the initial cost of the Civil War was about $4,500,- 
000,000. In 1865, at the close of the war, our total national 
debt was $2,674,815,856.76, or a per capita national debt of 
| $76.98. In 1914, when the World War broke out, the total debt 
of the United States was $950,593,142, or $9.60 per capita. In 
|1860 our population was 31,443,321 ; in 1870 it was 38, 

The Government of the United States when dealing with re- 
spect.to our own national debt did not feel that it was justi- 
fied in levying excessive rates of taxation, and so 49 years 
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after the war closed we had only reduced our national debt 
from $2,674,815,856.76. to $950,593,142. 

Some seem to think, with this example before us, even now 
we should attempt to embarrass our former allies by insisting 
opnan earlier payment of this debt and at a greater rate of 


Mr. President, I have no doubt that when this proposal of 
settlement was made Great Britain had in mind the fact that 
she must meet her other obligations quite as well, and so it 
was believed necessary to distribute the payment of the prin- 
cipal over a period of 62 years. I think, under all the circum- 
stances, that is a pretty fair proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I feel like saying to the Senator 
that I have not heard anybody complain about the period of 
time within which the money is to be paid. I imagine that 
everybody would be quite willing to give Great Britain any 
reasonable time within which to pay. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the proposal has been criticized 
a good deal because of the length of time over which the pay- 
ment is to be distributed. 

Now just a word with regard to the interest. 

Some years ago we sold bonds at 2 per cent. It is true, I 
believe, they had connected with them the circulation privilege. 
Some of our municipalities, I believe, have sold their bonds in 
years gone by at less than 4 per cent, if we take into consider- 
ation the premiums paid. Here is a very, very large debt; I 
submit, as a matter of common financial knowledge, the larger 
the obligation and the longer the period of years over which it 
is distributed the less is the rate of interest. 

We make the rate here 8 per cent for 10 years and 3} per 
cent thereafter. I shall be very sorry if within that period we 
do not find the general rate of interest throughout the world 
to be less than 33 per cent. We can not let this debt rest as at 
is. Common business prudence suggests that we fix it up in 
some way so that we will know what and when payments will 
be made on principal and what the rate of interest will be. 
We have given te Great Britain the privilege of paying off this 
debt faster than she is required to pay it. On yesterday some 
Senator—I have forgotten who it was—made the statement 
that this money might be dumped in upon us, and we would 
have it in the Treasury, aml we could not dispose of it. I do 
not think any Congress in the life of the Nation has ever sat 
which could not dispose of a surplus. With our bonds to be 
paid, have no fear; we shall not be embarrassed by the amount 
of money in our Treasury. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat, in conclusion, what I said 
at the beginning. 

I think the Debt Commission ought to be congratulated upon 
the work it has done. I think the adjustment will commend 
itself to the peoples of both nations. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it seems to be my fate 
not to agree very often with my friend from Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. I am very sorry. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. When any man proposes to pay the 
debts of the United States out of the profits which some war 
manufacturers made and put in their pockets, the proposition 
strikes me as unique, to say the least. We borrowed this money 
from the American people. We did not force this money upon 
Great Britain; we loaned it to her at her instant request. She 
spent the money in this country, and undoubtedly some American 
manufacturers made some money out of the transactions, How 
does that justify us, then, in collecting any part of those profits 
from the general taxpayers of America, for if we pay 4} per 
cent for money which we loaned to Great Britain, we must tax 
the American people for that percentage. It does not come from 
the manufacturers who made the profits; it comes from every- 
body who pays a tax. 

It is not a source of great satisfaction to me, if I have to pay 
a larger income tax in order to pay the interest which we are 
to lose by this transaction, to know that some steel company 
down in the Senator’s State made a lot of profits during the war. 
It is not a source of great satisfaction to a farmer who has to 
pay a tax. All of our people, whether they pay an income tax 
directly or not, nevertheless help pay these taxes, for in the end 
they are taxes resting upon consumption, at least to a large 
extent. Every tax increases cost, and every man helps to pay 
those taxes. 

If this debt is to be liquidated out of war profits, let us go 
and find the war profiteers and assess the debt against them. 
More than that, it is said this money was loaned to help us win 
the war. We bore our part of the war after we got in. We bore 


a good deal more than our part of the war financially. We have 
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a debt of $220 per capita that was accuriulated in about 18 
months, and the British Isles have a debt, they say, of $800 per 
capita, and they have been accumulating it for 800 years, or 
thereabouts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The debt accumulated by England during the 
war amounted to more than all the expenses of maintaining 
England for 226 years before the war, and the bulk of her debt 
was incurred during the war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; perhaps the bulk of her debt 
was incurred during the war, but I say that England has been 
accumulating her national debt for 700 or 800 years, She was 
heavily in debt before the war began, and Senators want to 
charge that all in as a part of her per capita indebtedness and 
balance it up against our per capita indebtedness. 

As has already been shown, for a large part of this debt 
which she incurred in this war she holds the obligation of other 
countries, and they will be canceled out of the payment of those 
obligations, for you may trust it to Great Britain to collect 
her debts. More than that, is any account to be taken of the 
fact that she has gathered in a territory so vast that if she were 
to pay for it she would have to pay more than her entire war 
indebtedness? 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. FRANCE. In connection with what the Senator has said, 
I saw a statement the other day to the effect that the former 
German-African colonies now held by Great Britain were 
probably worth approximately $17,000,000,000, embracing, as 
they do, a territory of about one-third of the area of the United 
States—a territory largely undeveloped and containing vast po- 
tential sources of wealth. 

Mr. REED of Mfssouri. More than that. You figure the per 
capita indebtedness of the British Empire, in effect, against the 
inhabitants of the British Isles; you take the entire debt which 
has been accumulated by the central government and divide it 
among the 38,000,000 or 40,000,000 people of the British Isles. 
You utterly fail to take into account the hundreds of millions of 
people who inhabit the British Empire and who can be taxed by 
Great Britain if she will. If she does not tax them directly, 
she taxes them indirectly by exacting and taking over to her- 
self trade advantages which the United States does not enjoy. 
If she has seen fit to accumulate a debt in order that she may 
be mistress of the seas and monarch of one-fourth of the land 
of the globe, I do not propose, as far as I am concerned, to grow 
sympathetic and impose burdens upon American taxpayers on 
that account. 

Again, suppose there were some profits made by people in this 
country out of goods sold and paid for with this money; I re- 
peat what I said on yesterday, at that very time Great Britain 
was buying with her own moneys some $3,000,000,000 worth of 
goods in this market, because it was the cheapest place she 
could buy, and if she bought $3,000,000,000 worth voluntarily, 
that is a complete demonstration that she paid no more than 
the market price in the world for those goods which she paid 
for with the money she obtained from our Federal Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator may not have been in 
the Chamber when I discussed that matter. I called attention 
to the fact that she paid less than she would have been obliged 
to pay in the markets of the world, because prices here were 
controlled by the Government, and she bought at Government 

rices. 

3 Mr. REED of Missouri. I thank the Senator. I heard that 
part of his speech, but I haye not enlarged upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana does 
not mean that the prices of the great bulk of her purchases in 
the United States were controlled by our Government? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. Take wheat, for instance, 
or steel. She bought copper at controlled prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. At about what—25 cents a pound? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Twenty-three and a half cents a 
pound, when the market price was 35 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the list of the goods England purchased 
from us, if the Senator will look at it. Was the price of 
cotton agreed upon? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not believe there was any 
control of the price of cotton at any time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. A billion six hundred million dollars’ worth of 
that was bought. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have instanced steel; I have 
instanced wheat; I have instanced copper. Those represent 
great purchases. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Montana does not object, 
I will call attention to the items, and I think the Senator from 
Montana himself will admit, after looking at the items, that his 
statement ought to be modified. I put this in the Record in my 
speech on Wednesday. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would be very glad to be cor- 
rected if I was wrong. I stated that the prices of most of the 
things she bought were Government controlled. 

Mr. SMOOT. That means that the prices of over half of 
thom were controlled, and I simply rose to correct that state- 
men 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will bè glad to have the Senator 
put the items in. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, I wish to say that during that time the cotton spinners of 
the United States paid the same price for their cotton the 
British spinners paid. After all, they got their cotton as 
cheaply as they could get it anywhere in the world 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has denied that; but the price was 
not controlled by the United States Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Whether it was controlled or not, 
we get back to this, then, that they paid no more than the 
market price in the world for anything. They paid no more 
than our people paid for anything. The question of the ex- 
cess profits exacted from them, then, disappears from this 
case, and the whole argument based upon it falls. 

Mr. SMOOT. I admit what the Senator says in relation 
to them paying the market price. I will go even further 
than the Senator did, and say that the reason they bought the 
goods in the United States was, primarily, because they could 
buy them cheaper here, and the other great reason was that 
they could not get them anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Two very good reasons. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will go further than the Senator went. But 
I rose to say that the prices of the bulk of the purchases 
which make up the $7,219,408,669.94 were not controlled. The 
prices were not controlled in a majority of the cases. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Senator a statement of 
the things that were sold? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

ae 8 of Missouri. Will the Senator allow me to glance 
over 

Mr. SMOOT. Here is the statement of every purchase made 
by England. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us see about this robbery, even 
by the robber barons of our country, for which we are expected 
to attack the American people—if we had any robber barons. 

According to this statement, after we began to make loans 
to England we sold of cereals $1,375,379,843. That figure, to 
my mind, is astonishingly low, but let me treat it as accurate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes not only wheat but all cereals 
sold at the time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the figures are 
the figures of the Government. Every exportation of goods 
during the war was reported to the Government, to whom sent, 
and the price at which sold. That was the requirement made 
by the Government upon every exporter. The statement is a 
compilation of the purchases made by England. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, what happened in regard to 
wheat? We did regulate the price of wheat. We sold and 
delivered to our allies wheat of the finest grade at $2 and, I 
think, later at $2.26 a bushel. That same character of wheat 
purchased in Europe at that time from European sources was 
bringing $4 and $4.50 a bushel. So they obtained the wheat in 
America for substantially one-half the price it probably or 
might have gone to, and had that much advantage over the 
world market. The Senator said this figure is not confined to 
wheat. Every man knows that the reduction in the price of 
wheat affected the price of every other cereal, and necessarily 
so. I think no one will deny that. So that upon the farm 
products usually descended the effect of these regulated prices. 

Let us turn to the question of meats. Everybody knows that 
the Food Administration called in the great packers of the 
country and, after negotiation with them, the prices of meats 
were fixed. They even went to the extent of undertaking to 
fix the prices of pork based upon the number of bushels of corn 
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it took to make 100 pounds of pork. They did the same thing 
with reference to cattle. So that our Food Administration— 
and I do not pause to criticize it—in its efforts to keep down 
the prices to the American people, at the same time kept down 
the prices to the governmental consumers who were purchasing 
from us, to wit, our allies in the war. I do not find meat in 
the schedule to which the Senator called my attention. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find foodstuffs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Other supplies“ might include 
it and might not. Now, what about transportation and shipping? 
They paid to us for transportation and shipping $48,890,000, ac- 
cording to the statement. What did we pay to them? We paid 
to Great Britain alone, I will not say for transportation and 
shipping alone—indeed, I am certain it was not for that alone, 
but that was a large item entering into the total—$394,799,000. 
Did they lose any money on that transaction? The rates they 
charged us for transporting our soldiers and our munitions were 
war rates and were undoubtedly as high as were the prices of 
anything we sold to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the only reason 
why I rose was so that the Recorp might be correct as to our 
exportations and the purchases made by England. I might add 
also that if it had not been for our loans to England, England 
could not have purchased those goods, It would have been an 
impossibility for her to do it at all. Therefore our people would 
not have had the market. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
is correct in that or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tue Senator knows England did not have that 
amount of gold. The Senator knows $7,000,000,000 is more than 
half of the gold in the world to-day. The Senator knows that 
Great Britain did not have $1,000,000,000 worth of gold when 
she entered the war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, I have heard that old argument 
before, and I am surprised at the Senator repeating it, about 
there not being enough gold. Somebody sits down and adds 
up all the gold there is in the world and then adds up the debts 
and finds that the debts are about a thousand times as much as 
the gold and then asks, “ How are we ever going to be able to 
pay the debt?” He seems to forget that the same gold dollar 
may pay 100 debts in one day. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not have paid us if we had not ad- 
vanced the money to them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I imagine England would have been 
able to get something; but if she had not, then it is a certainty 
that she would have gone to the wall in the war, and our 
support was of such a nature as to be vital to her, and there- 
fore all the more reason why she should willingly pay what 
she owes. s 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I agree with the Senator that she 
would have gone to the wall. No matter whether we loaned 
her the money or not or whether it was twice that amount, 
unless we had sent our men across the water England and 
France would have gone to the wall. There is no doubt about 
that, in my opinion. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is added in the $7,000,000,000 
an item of $337,000,000 of interest and $353,000,000 of maturi- 
ties. There is also added $16,000,000 of relief. There is added 
$261,000,000 of silver. An item of food for northern Russia, 
$7,000,000, is added. So when we eliminate the items of which 
I have just spoken the proportion of the cereals and of con- 
trolled products which we sold to Great Britain is a very con- 
siderable percentage of the total. 

Mr. SMOOT. Quite a considerable percentage; but I want to 
say to the Senator that the Russian relief was not our relief. 
That was the amount of purchases England made from us for 
her share of the relief that went to Russia. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I suppose the Senator will not 
claim that we gouged her in the silver that was sent to India? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not said that we gouged her on any- 
thing. I will say to the Senator, so far as the silver was con- 
cerned, that in the past until the time of the war she virtually 
controlled the trade of India because of purchasing her silver 
in the market at 50 cents an ounce and charging it to India at 
$1.27 an ounce. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
Britain deals. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, with India. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; with her subject peoples. 
She buys silver at 50 cents and turns it over to them at $1.27 
and makes them take it, but when we deal with her we ought 
to cut down our account below what it really is! 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong when he makes the 
statement that she makes them take it The Senator knows 
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that in India they do not want paper money. It is silver money 
that they want, and they have very little gold. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why does she not turn over to her 
subject people 50-cent silver at 50 cents? The Senator said 
she does not make them take it. I say she makes them take 
it because she is the Government and because there is a 
British bayonet, either actually or figuratively, pressed against 
the back of every inhabitant of India. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, I am not going into that question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course not. I am obliged to the 
Senator for an example of the way Great Britain settles, not 
with her debtors, but with her subject people. “We will buy 
in the markets of the United States silver at 50 cents and 
we will make you take it or we will turn it over to you and 
impose it upon you at 127 cents.” Ergo: We ought to be very 
merciful to England and remit part of her debt owing to us. 

That is not the only transaction that Great Britain conducts 
in that way. Think of the spectacle. She took a mandate 
over the oil lands in Turkey and, as I understand, all of the 
mandates provided that the property should be held in trust 
and all nations should have similar rights. But I am told 
that the representatives of the successors of our friend Rocke- 
feller, whose name has been so often used, went over there to 
undertake to start drilling for oil and were warned off the 
premises. England has that oil and England will keep it until 
the crack of doom and she will sell it like she sells the silver 
for 140 per cent profit. So, Mr. President, I think we may 
dismiss this question of a large profit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if $200,000,000 of silver which we turned 
over to England is included? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a dollar of it is included in the settlement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I meant included in the Govern- 
ment-controlled commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that was Government-con- 
trolled, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The silver was Government-controlled. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is to say, with the 
market price of silver at that time running anywhere from 
$1.20 to $1.37} we turned over to Great Britain 200,000,000 
ounces of silver at $1 an ounce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; according to a law which was passed by 
Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is what I mean. Great 
Britain had that advantage; instead of exacting from Great 
Britain the general world market price, we controlled the price 
of silver in her interest, fixing it at $1 an ounce, and let her 
have 200,000,000 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and there were very good reasons for 
that. > 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire would the Senator have had us 
make a profit out, of our ally with whom we were then engaged 
in a common war? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ever of the transaction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am now yielding to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I make no com- 
plaint whatever about the transaction to which I have referred ; 
it was perfectly proper; but I now object to an argument based 
upon the proposition that we profiteered out of England and 
therefore we ought to yield something of the rate of interest 
that she promised to pay us. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not wish to take the time of the Senate 
nor of the Senator from Missouri to go into the silver ques- 
tion, but the Senator from Montana [Mr. WartsH] knows ex- 
actly why England was allowed to have that amount of silver; 
and the Senator also knows that if it had not been done the 
West would not have been receiving a dollar an ounce for its 
silver to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


No; I make no complaint what- 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator 


from Utah understands that the arrangement was entirely 
satisfactory to me; it was honorable to both sides; I would 
not have had it otherwise; but I can not sit here in silence and 
hear our country traduced as having been profiteering at the 
expense of our allies and exacting from them exorbitant prices 
for the products which they bought, when, as a mutter of fact, 
we controlled the prices of our commodities in their interest. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Well, Mr. President, we controlled some of 
them; nobody doubts that, and I never made a statement to 
the contrary. Simply for the Recorp I made a statement that 


the record will prove. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the other side of the 
matter is that we purchased from Great Britain during the 
World War enormous quantities of materials, and we bought 
them at World War prices. So they were buying from us 
e. the price of which was controlled by law or regula- 

on or market conditions, below World War prices, while we 
were buying from them at full war prices. 

I have only insisted—I insisted on yesterday, and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], with great force, has done so to- 
day, and I am now merely reiterating the argument—that there 
is no reason in morals or in business for us to remit any part 
of this obligation upon the ground that the money was expended 
in America. That is the sole point that is now at issue. No 
man is complaining because our Government did not take 
advantage of our allies, All that we are claiming is that no 
advantage was taken, and that the defense offered for the bill 
on the ground that our manufacturers made some money is a 
defense without merit. 

Another argument has been made here to which I wish 
briefly to advert. It was made by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] and had to do with the ability of the United States 
hereafter to borrow money at a low rate of interest. Senators 
will notice that under the terms of this bill during the first 
10 years Great Britain is allowed the small rate of interest of 
3 per cent, and after that is to pay 34 per cent. So at the time 
when a low rate of interest will probably prevail in the world 
she will be paying the higher rate, whereas now that the 
higher rate is certainly upon us she escapes with the low rate. 
Accordingly, for the first 10 years she will pay 3 per cent, 
against our 4} per cent, with the probability that we can not 
during that perlod refund our indebtedness at less than 4 per 
cent or 4} per cent. But after the 10 years shall have run, 
when, we will assume, the world will have settled down and 
rates of interest may go to 3 per cent, then when her 3} per 
cent interest begins to accrue she will have the right to pay 
at will—and that implies and carries with it the right, of 
course, to refund—her indebtedness. So when the low rate 
comes she can take advantage of it. On the other hand, while 
the high rate exists she takes advantage of that, and we are 
the only party to the contract who is almost certain to be 
worsted im the transaction. 

The credit of this Nation was the best of any. country in the 
world, and yet our first Liberty loan of 31 per cent we con- 
verted into 4 per cent bonds, and then converted those bonds 
into 4} per cent bonds. The second Liberty loan issued at 4 
per cent was converted into 44 per cent. Our Victory loan 
notes were negotiated at 4} per cent. So we have been obliged 
since we loaned out this money to raise our rates of interest 
and those rates of interest in part—the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia perhaps will remember the dates—were raised 
subsequent to the war, and after peace had come. I undertake 
to say that those who were managing the Treasury were ob- 
taining the money at the best terms they could. 

England to-day is paying 5 per cent and 52 per cent, and 
Canada is paying 5 and 51 per cent, and we are paying 4 per 
cent at the best. Yet gentlemen have the temerity to tell us 
that we will pot lose by this transaction when we loan money 
at 3 per cent and pay from 44 to 44 per cent for the identical 
money we have thus loaned. I am not much of a financier, but 
I have paid enough interest to know the difference between 3 
per cent and 4} per cent when I have to pay it. 

Mr. ASUURST. The Senator probably does not get it at any 
such rate. 

Mr. RHED of Missouri. No; I can multiply both figures by 
two and then approximate the rates I pay. 

So let us have done with this plea that no profit was made. 
It is not sound. A profit was made. Our people who had to 
pay the 41 per cent interest on the bonds, the taxpayers of this 
country, did not make a profit; but profit was made by a lot of 
gentlemen who put the bonds so far down in their pockets as, to 
paraphrase an utterance of George Vest, the American eagle 
thereon could not be heard to scream. 

What about the sentiment? Great Britain had her war bur- 
dens to carry and we had ours. She could not carry all of hers; 
she came over here and borrowed some money. They charged 
us for every service they could think of; they us, in 
some instances at least, for the very soil on which our soldiers 
stood while they were turning back the German tide, That was 
dollars and cents. When we objected in the committee to hay- 
ing turned over to Greut Britain a large sum of cash while 


they were in default to us for interest, the Secretary of the 
Treasury in substance stated, We are settling each of these 
transactions in cash as we go along, and when we get to the 
debt England will respond in like manner.” He did not mean, 
of course, in cash, but in an equally honorable settlement. I 
think this is enough about war profits, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wrote to Secretary Mellon 
yesterday asking him. to give me a statement of the amount of 
interest payable to the United States on account of the proposed 
refunding bonds to be issued by Great Britain, calculated on 
a basis of 4} per cent per annum. Secretary Mellon has sent 
me the figures. These ought to be interesting to Members of 
the Senate, and I ask permission to have them incorporated in 
the RECORD. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask the reporter to in- 
clude in those figures of interest payments the column showing 
the principal payments as shown on page 3544 of the Recorp 
of February 13, so that the Senate can have at a glance the 
identical figures showing what we would receive annually if 
we were paid back exactly what we pay out on these bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest preferred by the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PB ret tos 8 
Hon. Kennetu Mc fe F 


KELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Dran Senator: In compliance with your request of the 14th 
Instant I am sending herewith a table showing the annual interest 
payments that would be necessary if the interest rate upon the British 
debt was 44 per cent per annum. 
Sincerely yours, 


A. W. MELLON, 
Seoretary of the Treasury. 


e $23; 000, 000 500, 000 
23, 000, 000 522, 500 

24, 000, 000 545, 000 

525, 25, 000, 000 525.000 

5 25, 000, 600 402. 500 

: 190, 400, 000, 27,000,000 217, 400, 000 
F. 189, 252, 500 27, 000, 000 216, 252, 500 
gi 183, 105, 000 28,000, 000 216, 105, 000 
9... 186, 915, 000 28, 000, 000 214, 915,000 
10... 185, 725, 000 30, 000, 000 215, 725, 000 
11. 184, 450, 000 82, 000, 000 216; 450, 000 
125 183, 000, 000 32, 000; 000 215, 090; 000 
i3.. 181, 720, 000 32. 000, 000 213, 730, 000 
Ke 180, 370, 000 82, 000, 000 212) 370, 000 
15.. 179, 010, 000 87, 000, 000 216, 010, 000 
16.. 177, 437, 500 37, 000, 000 214, 437, 500 
17. 175, 865,000 37,000, 000 219" 865, 000 
18.. 174, 202; 500 42.000, 000 216, 292, 500 
19. 172.507, 500 42, 000, 000 214 507, 500 
20 170,722, 500 42. 000; 000 212, 722 500 
21. 163, 937, 500 42.000, 000 210, 937, 500 
2. 167, 152, 500 46, 000, 000 213, 152" 500 
. 165, 197, 500 46, 000, 000 211; 197, 500 
24. 163.242, 500 46, 000; 000 209, 242° 500 
25.. 161, 237, 500 51.000, 000 212, 287, 500 
2.. 159, 120, 000 51, 000, 000 210, 120; 000 
27 156, 952, 500 51,000, 500 207,952, 500 
28. 154; 785, 000 53, 000, 000 207. 785, 000 
29 152, 532, 500 55, 000, 000 207, 532, 500 
30.. 150, 195, 000 5T, 000, 000 207, 195, 000 
3r.. 147, 772, 500 60; 000, 000 207, 772, 500 
82.. 145, 222, 500 64, 000, 000 209, 222" 500 
33.. 142, 502, 500 64, 000, 000 200, 502, 509 
4. 139, 782, 500 64, 000, 000 208; 782, 500 
35. 137, 062, 500 67, 000, 000 204, 062, 500 
36... 134, 215, 000 70, 000, 000 204, 215, 000 
37.. 131, 240, 000 TZ, 000, 000 208, 240, 000 
38.. 128, 130, 009 74, 000, 000 202,180,000 
39.. 125, 035, 000 78, 000, 000 203, 036, 000 
40.. 121, 720, 000 78, 000, 000 199, 720, 000 
al. 118, 405, 000 83, 000; 000 201, 405, 000 
42.. 114, 877, 500 $5, 000, 000 199, 877, 500 
43.. 111,283,000 89, 000, 000 200; 285, 000 
a. 107482, 500 94, 000, 000 201, 482, 500 
45.. 103.47, 500 96, 000, 000 199; 487, 500 
40. 99.407, 500 100, 000; 000 199; 407, 500 
47. 95, 157, 500 105, 008, 000 200, 157, 500 
48." A 90, 695, 009 110. 000, 000 200; 695, 000 
49. 86, 020, 000 114; 000; 000 200, 020; 000 


Secretary Mellon. 
„ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


1 As furnished b; 


1923. 
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Statement of - 
amount of 
interest pay- 
upie tothe | Schedule of 
on account of | @2aual prin- 
the proposed rel intan Total interest 
refunding 521 5 and principal. 
3 8 
Istu t 
Great Britain, | Principal. 
money at 44 
per cent per 
annum | 
$81,175,000 | $19,000,000 3200, 175, 000 
76, 117, 500 123, 000, 000 199; 117, 500 
70, 890,000 127, 000, 000 197, $90, 000 
65, 492, 500 132, 000, 000 197, 492, 500 
59, 882, 500 136, 000, 000 195, 882, 500 
54, 102, 500 141, 000, 000 195, 102, 500 
48, 110; 000 146,000, 000 194, 110, 000 
41, 905, 000 151.000, 000 192, 905,000 
35, 487, 500 156, 000, 000 191, 487, 500 
28, 857, 500 162, 000, 000 190, 857, 500 
„ 500 167, 000, 000 188, 500 
000 175, 000, 000 189, 875, 000 
7, 500 175, 000, 000 182, 437, 500 
4,600, 000, 000 | 12, 772, 665, 000 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
give a summary of the statement? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Mr. MCKELLAR,. I was just going to do that. 

The principal payments are made for the 62 years precisely 
in the manner and in exactly the same amount as in the pro- 
posal of the commission. The interest payments begin the 
first year with $195,500,000, and gradually decrease in exactly 
the same way until the sixty-second year, when the amount is 
$7,437,500, The total amount of interest paid during the 62 
years will be $8,172,665,000. The total of principal and interest 
to be paid will be $12,772,665,000 instead of $11,105,965,000, as 
proposed by the commission, making a difference of $1,666,- 
700,000 that will have to be met by taxation upon the American 
people. s 

Mr. President, that is all that I have to say at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER., The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Asburst Frelinghuysen La Follette Reed, Pa, 
Bail George Lodge Robinson 
Bayard Gerry McCormick Sheppard 
Brookhart Glass McKellar Shields 
Broussard Gooding McKinley Smoot 
Bursum Hale McLean Spencer 
Calder Harris McNary Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Moses Sterling 
Capper Heflin N Nelson Sutherland 
Colt Hitchcock New Swanson 
Curtis Johnson Nicholson ‘Townsend 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Norris ‘Trammell 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Ernst Kellogg Overman Walsh, Mont 
Fernald Keyes hipps Weller 
Fletcher Kin Pomerene Willis 
France Lad Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire if the amendment is 
indicated by the crossed-out lines on page 2, lines 5 to 8, 
inclusive? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, when this matter of the 
settlement of the British debt with the representatives of 
Great Britain was first raised I for one received it in a very 
. Sympathetic way. In the first place, I appreciated the impor- 
tance of reaching a settlement, as I think everyone else has 
appreciated that importance. In the second place, I shared 
with most people the feeling that the present attitude of Great 
Britain toward world affairs is such as to merit substantially 
the approval and cooperation of the American people. I was 
glad to participate in the legislation which reduced the rate 
of interest which Great Britain was being charged from 5 per 
cent to 44 per cent. I should be glad to meet any views pre- 
sented by the representatives of Great Britain concerning the 
maturity of this loan. I think it would be a mistake for the 


United States to insist upon the terms of the existing obliga- 


tion, which require payment within 25 years. So, when the 
representatives of Great Britain came to this country to dis- 
cuss the matter with the American commission, I felt a natural 
disposition to sustain and support any settlement that could be 
made within reason, not only just to the people of Great 
Britain but even to the extent of being generous. 

I appreciate the fact, frequently asserted here, that Great 
Britain is overtaxed. I appreciate the fact that the people of 
the British Isles at the present time are paying probably a 
higher rate of taxation than any people in the world, and I 
know that much of that taxation falls upon their citizens of 
a comparatively small income, I was, therefore, prepared to 
receive in a very sympathetic way any adjustment of the 
indebtedness which might be arrived at between our commission 
and their representatives which commended itself to reason and 
fairness. 

Even after the President of the United States had presented 
this matter to the joint session of the Congress, I was disposed 
to think that I could give it my support. I did not quite view 
the matter as he did, as a monumental exhibition of British 
stability and of the high credit of Great Britain, because I 
knew that ever since the day of the armistice British repre- 
Sentatives have been frequently appealing to representatives 
of our Government for an alleviation and a modification of the 
indebtedness. But I appreciated the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment has serious problems on hand, and I was willing to 
Solve all doubts in favor of meeting the arrangement which 
might be arrived at. 

My first disappointment in this matter was upon ascertain- 
ing that while Great Britain had sent to this country two very 
able statesmen and financiers, who probably presented what 
was the fruit of British study in the matter, presenting it in 
a very able way, there was no evidence whatever that repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States had done 
anything to present to the British commission the equities on 
our side of the case. The only evidence that has gotten to the 
public at all is the evidence which was brought out by the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate, and that committee was 
able to secure testimony only from the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Saroor], and the Senator from Utah, evidently acting under 
some understanding with his colleagues, or with the adminis- 
tration, was very careful not to give to the Committee on 
Finance, and through them to the Senate, any real information 
concerning the attitude or action of the American representa- 
tives in arriving at a bargain with the British. 

I find incorporated in the hearings before the Committee on 
Finance a very able and a very ingenious statement by the 
British representative, the right honorable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, at the opening meeting of the Anglo-American 
Debt Commission, and anyone who reads that statement must 
be impressed, as I have been, with the ingenuity and force with 
which the chancellor presented the British side of the case to 
the commission. After that had been incorporated in the 
Recorp in a prominent way, one of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Forrerre] said, “ Who replied to that statement by Mr. Baldwin, 
if a reply was made by anybody?” 

That statement by the British chancellor called for a reply. 
It was the British side of the case. Our commissioners were 
there to present the American side of the case, but when the 
Senator from Wisconsin made that inquiry as to who had pre- 
sented our side of the case in reply to that able argument by 
the British chancellor, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
said, “No reply at length was made.” ‘That indicated to me 
that perhaps the American side of the case had not been ade- 
quately presented to the representatives of Great Britain and 
that we had merely accepted their statement of the case as the 
basis or the foundation of this proposed settlement. 

There is another feature about this that I do not like, and T 
think it must have occured to other Americans as well. This 
proposition is brought before the world as an American propo- 
sition to the British Government. We first learned of it, vir- 
tually, through the papers after the British debt commission 
had returned to England, and it was held up before the world 
as our proposition to Great Britain. To me it is almost un- 
thinkable that our representatives under the existing law 
should have made that proposition to the British Government, 
and I think there is very reasonable circumstantial evidence 
which indicates that in fact that was the British proposition 
to our representatives. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that is not 
the case. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I would be glad to hear from the Senator 
exactly what occurred. We are all in the dark. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. If the Senator will read the hear- 
ings, they will tell him what occurred. The first proposition 
‘that was made by England was an annuity plan, virtually upon 
a basis of 2 per cent, as I stated before the committee. That 
was not considered by the commission a moment. No discus- 
sion took place on it other than for the American commissioners 
to simply say it was out of the question. 

Next, the British commissioners made a proposition based 
upon their budget, and under the budget they said they could 
‘perhaps pay 2 per cent interest. That was not considered any 
‘length of time by your commission. 

After discussion pro and con between the commissioners the 
chancellor did say that he thought he could get the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain to agree to pay 3 per cent—straight 3 per 
cent. That was not agreed to by your commission. After that 
ithe commission did say that they would submit, first to the 
‘President, and ask him to recommend to Congress, a proposi- 
tion for the British to pay 84 per cent interest per annum, the 
payments to be made upon the principal, beginning with $23,- 
000,000 and ending with $175,000,000, for the length of time it 
would take to settle the debt. That figured out a little less 
thun the number of years given in the statement incorporated 
in the Recorp the other day, of which the Senator has a copy. 

That proposition was cabled to the British Government and 
it was not accepted by the British Government. Then further 
meetings were held between the representatives of Great 
‘Britain and the American commissioners, and a compromise was 
made whereby the interest for the first 10 years would be 3 per 
cent and for the balance of the time 33 per cent. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Montague Nor- 
‘mun, the governor of the Bank of England, went home to pre- 
sent that proposition. They thought that it was useless to pre- 
sent it; they were not in a position to say that it would be 
accepted. They had no authority to accept it, they claimed to 
our commission. They arrived in England and presented it to 
the Premier, Mr. Bonar Law, and the council. They then wired 
to the British ambassador here, saying that they would accept 
it in principle, and when the commission was called the ambas- 
sador appeared before the commission and stated that his Gov- 
erument had asked as a privilege that they be allowed to pay 
half of the interest for the first 10 years in bonds and half of 
it in cash, and he gave the reasons why the English Govern- 
ment requested that. Your commission decided that rather 
than have no settlement they would grant that request, and that 
proposition is now before this body. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that does not greatly 
modify the statement I have made. The British commission 
went home and got the agreement of the British Government 
to the matter before the American Government had agreed 
to it, and it really comes to us as a proposition from Great 
Britain to the American Government, the Government of Great 
Britain having agreed to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no agreement. This 
‘proposition is made, and it will not ripen into an agreement 
unless Congress authorizes that it shall, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Naturally; but why, then, call it an 
American offer to Great Britain? Great Britain has agreed 
to it, and she is offering it to us, as a matter of fact. No 
matter what twist you may give to the words, the British 
commission agreed ‘to it, the home Government has agreed to 
it, they cabled over here that they had agreed to it, and I say 
it is really a British proposition to us. It is uncandid to 
submit it to the world as an American proposition. and put 
the Senate of the United States in the light of repudiating it, 
if it does so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know who has stated that it was an 
American proposition. It is a compromise between the two 
countries arising out of a proposition which, if agreed to by 
Congress, will be put into operation. 

Mr, TOWNSEND and Mr. GLASS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am a little curious to know what dif- 
ference it makes whether this proposition originated with Great 
Britain or with the United States. The representatives of the 
two nations met together for the purpose of composing this 
loan, and putting it into such form that it could be refunded. 
So I am curious to know why the Senator emphasizes the 
question as to where the particular plan originated. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no objection to stating. I have 
said, in passing, that that was one of the things which tended 
to check my disposition to approve this proposition. I received 
this, as I have stated, in a sympathetic way. I approved the 
idea of our coming to a just and even a generous settlement 
with Great Britain, but I do not like the seeming lack of candor 
that has been exhibited here in the attempt to foist this upon 
us as an American preposition which Great Britain has ac- 
cepted, when I feel sure the circumstancial evidence is that it 
is a British proposition which is now being submitted to us. 

That is not all. In his message, as has been referred to 
here already, the President sounded the praises of Great Brit- 
ain for entering into such a generous contract as this is, which 
he said marked a great step in international keeping of faith. 
That does not appeal to me, because I find, on examining these 
figures, that instead of Great Britain living up to the contract 
she made with the United States, this settlement means a 
tremendous concession to Great Britain, and shows, to my mind, 
that she is not keeping the contract as originally drawn. 

What was that contract? That contract provided that the 
Government of the United States was to advance a large 
amount of eredit to certain European countries associated with 
us in the war, among them Great Britain, and it provided that 
the countries which received that-credit or that cash were to 
reimburse the people of the United States for it, and to pay the 
same rate of interest the American Government had to pay in 
borrowing the money. 

Now, an examination of the terms of the settlement shows 
that we are practically contributing, that we are so modifying 
that contract as to give up something like $1,000,000,000 of 
what we would be entitled to at the end of 62 years i the con- 
tract were lived up to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Secretary of the Treasury has pre- 
sented figures that show it was $1,666,700,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It may he my figures are not sufficient. 
But here is the way I have arrived at my conclusion: As set 
forth in the message of the President, the principal in Decem- 
ber last was $4,600,000,000, the interest payments will aggre- 
gate $6,505,965,000, a total of $11,105,965,000. That is what 
Great Britain will pay to the United States during the 62 
years if this legislation is enacted and the settlement is made 
and Great Britain keeps the contract—$11,105,965,000. 

But under the existing contract the interest at the rate of 
43 per cent, as we have already conceded the rate would be, 
during that same period of time, under the same arrangements 
for payment, the total amount which Great Britain would pay 
us would be $12,121,000,000; but instead of getting that amount, 
as we would under the 44 per.cent rate of interest, we will get 
only $11,000,000,000, which would be a sacrifice of $1,015,035,000. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Would it not be fairer if the Senator would 
state that it was denominated in the bond that if the rate of 
interest then being paid by this Government on its obligations 
should be increased, the rate accordingly would be increased 
to the British Government? And is not the converse of that im- 
plicitly embodied in the contract—that if the rate of interest 
to this Government should in any given period of time be ma- 
terially reduced, the British Government should have the ad- 
vantage of the reduction? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think what the Senator from Virginia 
has said is absolutely correct; and if the commission had made 
such an arrangement with the representatives of Great Britain, 
I should have said “amen” to it absolutely. I do not doubt 
but what I shall be compelled finally to vote for this arrange- 
ment, but I would have been glad if the commission had made 
an arrangement with the people of Great Britain that we would 
charge them no higher rate of interest than we ourselves were 
compelled to pay. I would have accepted it promptly. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I think everybody else would have done so. 

Mr. GLASS. I merely want to say that it is my considered 
judgment, as it is that of a great many people who are better 
qualified to speak than I, that we have a better arrangement 
than ‘that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I want to mention to the Senator from 
Nebraska this difficulty about the arrangement he suggests: 
The object of the settlement is to make a complete adjustment 
of the debt which Great Britain owes the United States. One 
of the principal reasons and necessities for the settlement grows 
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out of the fact that there is a degree of uncertainty about the 
rate of interest which the loan must bear under the present ar- 
rangement. If there is anything in the argument that one of 
the chief purposes and effects of the settlement would be to 
stabilize conditions, it must be apparent to any Senator that 
an arrangement by which the United States Government might 
refund its bonds at will and frequently readjust the rate of in- 
terest that Great Britain should pay would perpetuate the pre- 
vailing condition of uncertainty. 

I think one of the chief benefits, if it can be said that the set- 
tlement will be beneficial, grows out of the fact that it contem- 
plates a complete determination of that question. The question 
as to the amount of interest to be paid is entirely a different 
proposition, but my judgment is that it would be ill advised, to 
say the least, to bring into the settlement of this question any 
proposition which contemplates a readjustment of the interest 
rates to be paid by Great Britain at the end of 5-year periods or 
any other time. It is better to settle the question now, better for 
both of the Governments directly concerned, and certainly bet- 
ter calculated to bring about a stabilization of business condi- 
tions and of interest rates. No one can look into the future and 
determine with accuracy what interest rates on reliable govern- 
ment obligations will be at the end of the 10-year period. That 
question will be determined by events which may not be within 
the control of both Great Britain and the United States, and 
which certainly will not be within the control of either alone. 

But I have the thought that if the hope of the world is to be 
realized, a day is coming reasonably soon when economic and 
political conditions will become more settled than at present, 
and one of the results will be a reduction of interest rates on 
obligations of the character involved in this discussion. The 
probability is, unless present conditions continue and the Euro- 
pean governments advance more nearly to the brink of bank- 
ruptey and ruin than where they now stand, that the interest 
rate at the end of a few years will be very much lower than 
now, and at the end of 10 years may be lower than 34 per cent. 

I also have the thought that if the debts of the governments 
of Europe are not adjusted and funded in some way bankruptcy 
menaces them all. No government that enjoys a proud history, 
no people who are hopeful of their future, will admit bank- 
ruptcy. But when we consider the fact that Great Brtiain 
now owes $38,000,000,000, that her economic condition is dis- 
turbed, that she is the one nation in Europe that is probably 
solvent, that her credit and her influence must stand between 
European civilization and financial and economic ruin, we may 
well regard an adjustment of the question which eliminates de- 
tailed computations as to interest, an adjustment which charges 
the peace-time rate of interest rather than the war-time rate 
of interest as one promotive of the best interests of civilization. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 


Utah? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 
Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to add to the splendid statement 


made by the Senator from Arkansas that if the world should 
get into another war, we need not expect England to pay any 
part of the interest if she is involved, and I do not see how it 
would be possible to have a war now in Europe unless England 
were involved. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have great respeet for 
the opinion of the Senator from Virginia, the Senator from 
Arkansas, and the Senator from: Utah, but this is not a matter 
of opinion. I may have an opinion that interest rates are going 
to be very much higher, and personally I am frank to say 
that as to that I am a pessimist. I believe we are going to 
have a reasonably good year this year in the United States 
on account of the secondary inflation in the midst of which 
we are now. But I believe that hereafter, probably beginning 
next year, we will enter into a long period of serious depression 
and suffering as the result of the war, and suffering from simi- 
lar causes from which Europe suffers. 

But the matter before us is not a matter of opinion. I may 
have one Opinion and somebody else another opinion. We are 
here as the representatives of the American people. We loaned 
$4,600,000,000 of thelr money. We agreed with Great Britain 
and Great Britain agreed with us that she would reimburse 
us not only for the principal but for the interest we had to pay 
in borrowing the money to loan to her. Now we are asked to 


enter into a settlement with Great Britain which gives her 
arbitrarily a rate of interest of 3 per cent for the next 10 years 
and 31 per cent for the succeeding 52 years, through which 
time no one can foresee what the rate of interest would be. 
What right have we to take from the American people a 
thousand million dollars during the next 50 or 60 years to help 


Great Britain in her distress? What right have we, as Is pro- 
posed in the bill, to add $340,000,000 to the loan we have already 
made her? We made it in war times under our war powers, 
and here it is proposed to give it to her in times of peace. 1 


am sympathetic with Great Britain, I think Great Britain now 
is the one nation in Europe that is playing a bold and an intelli- 
gent and great part in seeking to stabilize things. But we do 
not represent Great Britain. We represent the American tax- 
payers, and I doubt whether we have any right in peace times 
to put upon the American taxpayer this extra- thousand million 
dollars of taxes that he must pay. 

Now, that is not all, I have prepared and I think I shall offer 
an amendment as follows: Strike out the language contained 
in lines 4 to 12, both inclusive, on page 8, and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Interest to be payable upon the unpaid balances on December 15 and 
June 15 of each year at a rate which shall be the average rate of 
interest paid by the United States for the same year upon bonds issued 
by the United States since April 15, 1917, and still outstanding. 

Mr. President, such a provision as that would guarantee to 
Great Britain as low a rate of interest as the United States 
can procure. It would give to Great Britain the great credit 
which our Government enjoys in the markets of the world. It 
would be a guaranty to her that, so far as the $4,600,000,000 
indebtedness is concerned, she would have to pay no more in- 
terest on her bonds than we ourselves would pay. It would not 
only be just to Great Britain but it would be generous, because 
where in the world can she borrow money at the same rate at 
which the United States can borrow it? Mr. President, it 
would be just to the American taxpayer. I do not think we 
have any right, as I consider the matter now, in peace times to 
borrow money and pay a greater rate of interest on our bonds 
than we exact from Great Britain. 

It has been said that this enormous indebtedness of Great 
Britain, amounting to $38,000,000,000, is such a burden that 
her people are sorely distressed, and doubt is raised whether 
Great Britain could pay us the same rate of interest that we 
are paying to our own citizens in the United States. Mr. 
President, where has Great Britain borrowed this $38,000,000,- 
000? She has borrowed it of her own people. If she is not 
able to meet her obligations, let her scale down her obligations 
to her own people, Every nation, if it desires to preserve its 
credit at all, will take care of its external debts more readily 
than its internal debts. Great Britain is the richest country 
in the Old World at least. Great Britain has been the source 
and center of financial power in the world for centuries, and 
to-day the capitalists of Great Britain still own, so it is said, 
two-thirds of the securities and investments in different parts 
of the world which they owned before the World War began. 
So it is not complimentary to Great Britain to picture her as 
being in the attitude of a pauper and a repudiator. I believe 
that if our commissioners had done their duty in representing 
the equities of the American side of the case they could have 
induced the British commissioners to pay upon the money 
which we have loaned to Great Britain the same rate of inter- 
est which we pay on the money which we are borrowing from 
our own people. I have no objection to the provision which 
allows the payments to be made over a period of 62 years; I 
would be perfectly willing to have the time lengthened, if neces- 
sary; but I object to any increase of the amount of the debt, 
and I should be very sorry to be compelled to vote for a bill 
providing a rate of interest which I believe will be less than we 
ourselves will be compelled to pay during the next few years. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska desire to have his amendment read? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the amendment be read, Mr. 
President. : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I shall be glad to have the amendment 
read. It is short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the 
language contained in lines 4 to 12, both inclusive, on page 3, 
and to insert the following: 

> ayable u 
TTT 

rr A e n Ates for e sam e; 
by the United States since April 15, 1917, and 5 N 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer certain amendments to the 
pending bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a 
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recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow; that after the hour of 2 
o'clock to-morrow no Senator shall speak more than once nor 
longer than 10 minutes on the bill, nor more than once nor 
longer than 10 minutes on any amendment that may be pend- 
ing or that may be offered thereto, and that during the calendar 
day of to-morrow, Friday, February 16, the Senate shall reach 
a conclusion touching the bill and all amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. That means that not later than 12 o'clock to- 
morrow night the Senate must vote on the bill and amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am satisfied that a vote will be reached 
earlier than that, with the limitation on debate in effect; but 
I wonder if the Senator would consent merely to giving effect 
to the limitation on debate at 2 o’clock to-morrow and let the 
debate on the amendments run on until concluded in orderly 
process? I believe a limitation of 10 minutes would make cer- 
tain the conclusion of debate before the expiration of the 
calendar day of to-morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. I would want a statement included that the 
finul vote upon the bill and all amendments should be on the 
calendar day of February 16. That would allow us to run 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow night. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will have to have a roll call if the 
agreement undertakes to fix the time for a final vote. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as the Senator stated 
the proposed agreement, I think there is an error in it, I 
should like to have it reported as the Secretary has it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can repeat it; the Secretary has not a 
copy; it has not been written; I have merely stated it orally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the Secretary thinks he can state the agreement proposed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; let it be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. It is agreed by unanimous con- 
sent that from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., on the 
calendar day of Friday, February 16, 1923, no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill 
(II. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled “An act to create a 
commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or 
conyert obligations with foreign governments held by the 
United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved 
february 9, 1922; nor more than once nor longer than 10 min- 
utes upon any amendment offered thereto; and, further, that 
before an adjournment or recess on said calendar day the Sen- 
ate shall vote upon the bill through its various parliamentary 
stages to its final disposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON. ‘That was the substance of my request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
different. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I do not like to 
interpose an objection, but I am inclined to think I shall be 
compelled to do so. This is one of the most important measures 
of a financial nature which can possibly come before the Con- 
gress. I do not believe that the time ought to be fixed when 
we shall be compelled to vote upon amendments without an 
opportunity to explain them. Heretofore I have frequently 
made the same suggestion in connection with proposals for 
unaulmous consent having in view the final disposition of bills. 
My judgment is that, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas, 
if we limit the debate to 10 minutes, there will be no difficulty in 
disposing of this bill before 12 o’clock to-morrow night. We may 
be mistaken about that, however; and there is not a Senator 
bere but who recalls instances where, after an agreement for a 
fixed time for voting, most important amendments have been 
presented, we have been required to vote on them, and no one 
has been permitted to make even an explanation. I submit that 
that does not comport with an opportunity for deliberation upon 
such an important matter as this. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah and the Senator from Washington and other Senators will 
consent to that modification of the unanimous-consent request. 
I stated a moment ago that I should prefer it in that form. It 
will lead to the disposition of the bill long before 12 o'clock to- 
morrow night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, with the last 
clause added to the proposal for unanimous consent, I shall have 
to object. ` 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then, Mr. President, I modify the request 
so as to provide that after 2 o'clock to-morrow no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill 
or any amendment that may be pending or that may be offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest as modified? 


Very well; I thought it was a little 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want it distinctly understood, 
if that is agreed to, that we will continue in session until the 
bill is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have just this proviso 
to add to the unanimous-consent agreement: 

Provided, That - 
nition in TVT . heaters Oo 
recognized in the order of their rising and addressing the Chair, 

That has become a practice here which everybody recognizes 
as vicious and in violation of our rule, and it ought to cease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator be content with that 
understanding without having it put into the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why not put it into the unanimous- 
consent agreement? Then we will be sure to have it carried 
out. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. It is in the rules, and all that the Senator 
has to do is to call attention to them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have called attention to this matter 
on nearly every occasion. On three or four occasions that 
come to my mind now I know that Senators on this floor have 
not been able to speak after they had prepared to speak upon 
a question simply because the rule has been violated in that 
way, and I think it is time that the violation should cease, I 
have been promised by the Presiding Officer again and again 
that no list would be made up at the desk; the Vice President 
has so promised; and yet the practice has been resumed, after 
being suspended for a time. I think this is a good way to 
cut it off and make an end of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that I have 
no objection at all to his request. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do understand so. 

Mr. SMOOT, The only reason why I made the suggestion 
I did is because the rules themselves provide for it; and I 
think, now that the question has been called to the attention 
of the Senate, that no Presiding Officer is going to have a list 
made up upon the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. LODGE. Let us have the agreement read, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement as modified, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


It is a by unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
business of to-day the Senate will take a recess until 11 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow, and that from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. to- 
morrow—calendar day of Friday, February 16, 1923—no Senator shall 
speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill II. R. 
14254, the debt refunding bill, so called, nor more than once nor longer 
than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto: Provided, That 
no list shall be kept at the desk giving the names of Senators and the 
order in which they are to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the talk around me was such 
that I was prevented from hearing the agreement as to continu- 
ing in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is nothing in the agree- 
ment about continuing in session. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made that statement, Mr. President, and I 
want it asa part of the agreement. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; it is worthless without it, 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

And further, that on to-morrow the Senate will continue in session 
until the bill is finally disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement as modified? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 

The unanimous-consent agreement entered into is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
business of to-day the Senate will take a recess until 11 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow, and that from and after the hour of 2 o'clock p. m. to- 
morrow—calendar day of Friday, February 16, 1923—no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than 10 minutes upon the bill 
H. R. 14254, the debt funding bill, so called, nor more than once nor 
longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto, and that 
the Senate will continue in session until the bill Is finally disposed of 

It is also a that during the further consideration of the bili 
no list shall be kept at the desk of the Presiding Officer giving names 
of Senators and the order in which they are to be recognized. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 37 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, February 16, 1923, at 11 o'clock 
u. m. 


1923. 


Tuourspay, February 16, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for listening to our prayer, 
which is the best mood of our souls. In this moment we would 
be humble and penitent, for we are conscious of our failures. 
We bless Thee that Thou art a God of deliverance, hence we 
are not outcasts from Thy mercy. In every way may we be 
worthy of the best traditions of our country and enable us to 
promote its honor and goodness. Let our faith in Thee tran- 
scend the passing hour. Give wisdom and courage that shall 
declare the righteousness and integrity of free government. 
Help us to maintain the sanctity of Thy law, to follow the 
steps of Thy revealed truth, and to love Him who first loved 
us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair submits the following personal 
requests which should have been submitted yesterday: 

By unanimous consent— 

Mr. Jounson of Kentucky was granted leave of absence 
indefinitely on account of important business. 

Mr. IINTHIcUx for the day on account of death in family. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSION OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs have leave to sit during 
the session of the House to-day. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Foreign Affairs be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the House to-day. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Resident Commissioner from the Philippine 
Islands be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the Resident Commissioner from the Philip- 
pine Islands be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean to object to the 
request? 

Mr. DOWBLL. No; I withdraw the point for the present. 

Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me the gentle- 
man is entitled to be heard by the House, and I therefore make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson odd t Lampert 
Ansorge ‘ollier Goodykoontz Langley 
Atkeson Connolly, Pa. Gou Lineberger 
Barkley Copley Graham, Pa. uhring 
Benham Crowther Griffin McArthur 
rd Hen Hardy, Colo, McClintic 
lakeney le Hays McSwain 
and, Ind Davis, Minn, Himes Mansfield 
nd Denison udspeth Mead 
wers Drane Hutchinson Michaelson 
Brand Dunbar ohnson, Ky. Mills 
rennan Dupré Johnson, S. Dak. Montague 
B Dyer Jones, Pa. orin 
Britten Echols Kahn Mudd 
Brooks, III. Edmonds Keller Newton, Mo, 
Brooks, Pa. Fenn Kendall olan 
Burdie F. Kennedy O’Brien 
Cantrill Fish ess Olpp 
Carew Focht Kindred Overstreet 
Chandler, V. r Kin Park, 
Chandler, Okla. Free Kitchin Parker, N. Y. 
Clark, Fla. Freeman Kleczka Par y! 
Classon Garner Knight ul 
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Perkins chal Strong, Pa. Volk 
Rainey, Ala. Scott, Mich, Sullivan Walters 
Ransley ears Sweet Ward, N. 
Reber Je: Tagne Wheeler 
Reed, N. Y. Smith, Mich. Taylor, Ark. White, Me. 
Riddick nell Taylor, Colo. Williams, ‘Tex. 
ose Sproul Taylor, N. J. Winslow 
Rossdale Stiness Thorpe Yates 
yan Stoll Vestal Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. My. Speaker, I move that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
Commissioner from the Philippine Islands is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Speaker, I am sending to the read- 
ing clerk a copy of a resolution adopted by the Sixth Philippine 
Legislature, first session, which I ask to be read in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Resident Commissioner sends to the 
Clerk’s desk a resolution which he asks the Clerk to read. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The. Clerk read as follows: 


[Sixth bern yrs Legislature, first session, begun and held at the city 
of Manila, on Monday, the 16th day of October, 1922.] 


Concurrent Resolution 5, asking the Congress of the United States for 
naar hd call and hold a constitutional convention for the Philip- 
pine Islands, 


Whereas it is a principle recognized in all democracies, and espe- 
clally in the political organization of the United States, that a people 
must be governed by its own constitution, as the legitimate and efficient 
form of government of the people, by the people, and for the ple; 

Whereas the situation of the Philippine Islands is and always win 
be a substantially anomalous one so long as we are not governed by a 
constitution approved by our representatives, our present liberties, 
guaranties, and institutions being but concessions of the Congress of 
the United States; 

Whereas the Filipino people have from the beginning on opposed this 
anomaly and have expressed their desire to enjoy the benefits of imme- 
diate and complete independence: 

Whereas the people and the Government of the United States have 
solemniy promised to grant such independence as soon as a stable 
government can be established in the Philippine Islands; 

Whereas such stable government does now exist and operate in said 
inano; with the necessary guaranties for permanent success and 
security ; : 

Whereas it is essential in order that the bonds of friendship between 
the people of the United States and the people of the iken eo Tslands 
may be strengthened and the best interests of both 3 177 86 
and assured that the demand of the Filipino people complied with 
and the solemn pledge of the American people redeemed in a speedy 
and satisfactory manner; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this legislature that the discussion and 
approval by the legitimate representatives of the people of a political 
constitution for the Philippine Islands is an wheats and expeditions 
procedure for the immediate realization of our independence: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives of the Philip- 
pines concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and the 
same hereby is, requested to authorize the Philippine Legislature to 

rovide for a general election, to be held for the purpose of selecting 
5 for a constitutional convention, which shall prepare, discuss, 
and approve a political constitution for the independent Philippine 
Republic, determine with the Government of the United States what 
kind of relations, if any, shall in future be maintained between said 
Government of the United States and the goyernment of the Philip- 
ine Islands, and, finally, ate for the election by the people of the 
hilippine Islands of the officials who shall have authority and perform 
duties under the constitution so approved and to whom the present 
government of the Philippine Islands shall be transferred as soon as 
they shall legally assume office. 

‘the presiding officers of both houses of the legislature are hereby 
authorized to communicate the text of this resolution to our Resident 
Commissioners for presentation to the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted November 29, 1922, 

(SEAL.] MANUEL L. QUEZON, 

President of the Senate. 
MANUEL Roxas, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


This resolution, which originated in the Philippine Senate, was finally 
adopted by the same on November 20, 1922. 
[SEAL] FERNANDO MA. GUERRERO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Finally adopted by the house of representatives on November 21, 
1922 


NARCISO PIMENTEL, 
Acting Secretary of the House of Representatives. 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD AUTHORIZE A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 


Mr. DE VEYRA. Mr. Speaker, 11,000,000 people are looking 
forward with the greatest eagerness and hope to the action of 
this body on the resolution that has just been read. 

The Philippine Legislature and the Filipino people consider 
that the holding of a constitutional convention is the next logi- 
cal step to be taken in the direction of their promised complete 
and absolute independence. 

Among Americans interested in the Philippine question their 
opinion is reflected with questions like these: What kind of 
government will the Filipinos establish when they get their 
independence? What kind of commercial relations do they de- 
sire to maintain with the people and Government of the 


[SEAL] 
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United States? Are they really resolved and prepared to 
establish a democratic government which will guarantee to the 
Filipino citizen as well as to the foreigner constitutional lib- 
erty and equality under the law and to provide the nascent 
State with such securities as will make it safe from anarchy, 
class conflicts, dissolution, or invasion? 

It is but natural if the American people are somewhat 
doubtful about the success of the future Philippine State, when 
they consider differences in race, customs, and traditions 
which separate us from you. For this reason we should be 
permitted to call a constitutional convention where we may 
clearly and unequivocally state what the Philippine republic 
will be. 

A constitutional convention was the process of leading up 
to a Philippine republic that was recommended to the first 
Philippine mission which visited the United States, by several 
members of a joint committee of the American Congress, at a 
hearing held in Washington June 2, 1919. 

At that hearing Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, one of 
the committee members, thought the Philippine Legislature 
could call a constitutional convention and frame a constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the American Congress without the 
authority of the latter. President Harding, then Senator 
Harding, one of the committee, thought such action might pos- | 
sibly savor of defiance of the United States, ‘indicating he | 
thought it would be better, whether necessary or not, to get the | 
approval of Congress before calling the convention to frame a | 
constitution. This policy is the one which has been followed | 
by the Philippine Legislature in adopting the resolution which 
the Clerk has just read. 


THE VITAL FSATURES OF THE PHILIPPINE QUESTION, 


In presenting this resolution I ask the most serious atten- 
tion of this House to certain pivotal facts that can not much 
longer be ignored: 

1. The Philippine Islands, in the language of the American 
Declaration of Independence, of right ought to be a free and 
independent State. | 

2. The people of these islands ardently and increasingly long | 
for such nationality and independence. 

8. The United States of America has repeatedly promised this 
independence. Every President from and including the la- 
mented McKinley to the present administration has solemnly 
renewed this pledge in the name of the American people. 

4. On August 29, 1916, the Government of the United States 
through and by its Congress and its President entered into a 
covenant with the people of the Philippine Islands in respect 
to the time upon which this independence was to be achieved, 
One only condition precedent was required of the Filipino peo- | 
ple. Upon compliance with that condition independence was 
to be declared. j 

5. The people of the Philippine Islands, with perfect faith 
and absolute confidence, accepted this covenant. Diligently they 
set themselves to the task of complying with that one condition. | 

G. In every respect and fully they have accomplished that | 
task. Long ago they knew that it was done. Long ago the | 
highest representative of the American Government in the | 
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Philippines ungrudgingly certified to the world that it was 


done, For many months, therefore, the people of the Philip- | 
pines have been turning an inquiring gaze upon the United | 
States. They have done what was required of them. They have | 
performed conscientiously and exactly their part of the con- | 
tract. They now ask with growing emphasis, When does the | 
United States intend to perform its part? When does it pur- | 
pose to redeem its word of honor so unassailably pledged? 
When will it carry out its promise now so long overdue? 


POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN ALTRUISTIC FROM THE START. 


It is in no spirit of ingratitude, in no forgetfulness of the 
obligations of the Filipino people to the United States, that 
they now urge this demand. We are well aware that the course 
of the United States toward the Philippines has been nobly con- 
spicuous among all the records of all nations that have held 
subject peoples. We know well and we shall never forget that 
the American occupation has been distinguished by an unprece- 
dented generosity, broad liberty, and an unselfish desire for 
the welfare and progress of the Philippine people. We know 
well and shall never forget that we owe you material advan- 
tages of almost incomparable nature. Neither overlooking nor 
obscuring these facts, nevertheless, with the utmost earnestness, 
with all sincerity, we call your attention to the great underlying 
truth of national life, 

No benefits, however great, and no altruism, however splen- 
did, can compensate any people for the lack of that national 
independence by means of which alone they can attain to their 
full normal life, normal development, and normal expression of 


| except only independence. 


their latent powers, Without freedom wealth is nothing, cul- 
ture is meaningless; existence itself is only the procession of idle 
images on a purposeless screen. 

All the conceiyable advantages of good schools, sound 
finances, adequate means of communication, improved housing, 
enlarging commerce, growing Manufactures, developing indus- 
tries—count all in their most alluring and desirable forms— 
and they can compensate no people for the loss of freedom, 
freedom that the unvarying experience of mankind has found 
to be the first object of a normal people and immeasurably 
above all other objects in their eyes, 

AMERICA HERSELF is THE REAL INSPIRATION OF FILIPINOS. 


In ample defense and proof of our position and feelings 
about this we cite your record. We call to your mind the mag- 
nificent spirit and achievements of your own great struggle for 
independence. We remind you that in 1779, when the cause of 
the revolting Colonies seemed far from bright; when with a 
standfastness the world will always admire, the Colonies had 
carried on for five years an unequal and apparently hopeless 
struggle, commissioners from Great Britain came to them with 
an offer of every conceivable material advantage, save only 
independence. They were to have complete amnesty, security, 
a place of honor at the head of all the British colonies, all 
restrictions upon trade removed, all burdens of taxation abol- 
ished, everything for which they had struggled granted to them 
What was the reply of your fore- 
fathers? They stood forth and said to the Government of 
Great Britain, We fight here for liberty and with nothing short 
of liberty wiil we be content.” The example of your forefathers 
in that ever memorable contest has been and is our inspiration. 
We complain of no injustice or wrong on the part of the United 
States. We admit, and with feeling and truth we affirm to the 
world, that from the United States we have received only the 
kindest consideration and a much larger share of self-govern- 
ment than was ever granted before to any dominion or colony. 
Yet diminishing in no way our recognition of your good will 
we say to you, as your fathers said to the British: We stand 
here for liberty and independence and with nothing else will be 
content, 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE SYMPATHETIC TO THE FILIPINO PLEA. 


We feel also that this faith and this aspiration of ours are 
entirely in harmony with the feelings, convictions, and sympa- 
thies of the great American people. We are assured in our 
hearts that you wish us to be free no less than we desire free- 
dom for ourselves. We are convinced that the people of the 
United States have never once wavered from their purpose as 
expressed in the beginning of their relations with these islands. 
We are certain that Americans in general desire to leave there 
a meniorable heritage of freedom and nationality for coming 
generations. If the United States has seemed tardy in carrying 
out these-lofty purposes, if it has seemed negligent of its over- 
due obligations in the covenants it has made, we are convinced 
that these defaults are due to the following conditions existing 
here: 

1. Imperfect knowledge of the passionate yearning of the 
Filipino people for their independence. 

2. Imperfect knowledge of the achievements of the Filipino 
people under the measure of self-government that has been al- 
lowed to them, 

3. Imperfect knowledge of the democratic nature of society in 
the Philippine Islands and of the intelligence and moral fitness 
of their people for complete and immediate nationality. 

FILIPINO PEOPLE CAN NOT JUSTLY BE EXPECTED TO WAIT LONGER, 


But the Filipino people can not justly be expected to acqui- 
esce In the longer postponement of the fulfillment of this 
covenant because of a lack of familiarity in the United States 
with the exact conditions that prevail in the islands. In that 
covenant no provision was made that complete knowledge of 
the Philippine Islands should first be universal in the United 
States. Never was it so much as hinted that all people of 
America must first be convinced of the fitness of the Filipino 
people for self-government. There was, indeed, no reference 
to any specific degree of fitness to be attained, there was no 
mention of any state, intellectual or material, upon which 
independence was to be contingent. Only one condition was 
mentioned, only one promise was made, only one thing was stipu- 
lated. In the plainest of plain terms the United States under- 
took to withdraw its sovereignty as soon as a stable govern- 
ment “can be established” in the islands. That condition has 
been fulfilled and nothing now remains but for the United 
States to perform its part of the agreement. 

Lest there should be any chance of misunderstanding about 
this, let me cite to you the contract of August 29, 1916, upon 
which all these final appeals to you must be based. The exact 
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words of that contract are: It is, as it has always been, the 
purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw their 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their 
independence as soon as a stable government can be estab- 
lished therein.” Simply this and nothing more—‘ as soon as 
a stable government can be established therein.” What is a 
stable government? What do we mean by stability in govern- 
ment? About this there is no chance among honest men for a 
serious difference of opinion. The thing signified is perfectly 
plain. All governments having foreign relations have in use 
a standard definition of stability. That drawn up for the State 
Department of the United States by Mr. Elihu Root when Secre- 
tary of State and in use by that department ever since declares 
a stable government to be one existing with the consent of its 
people, fulfilling its normal functions at home and able to fulfill 
its obligations abroad. 

THE PHILIPPINES TO-DAY HAVE A N THAT IS STABLE IN EVERY 

WAX. 

The government of the Philippine Islands that the people 
established under the terms of the covenant of August 29, 1916, 
began at once to fulfill all of the terms of this definition and 
has continued to fulfill them ever since. For almost seven years 
it has been a completely functioning governmental organism, as 
complete as any in the world, excepting only for its position as 
a dominion of the United States. 

It has been in all its branches, except its first executive, a 
government carried on by the native people. It has had a 
legislature of two chambers elected by the votes of those people 
and on its own motion conceiving, drawing, and enacting every 
law that has gone into effect. It has every executive, adminis- 
trative, and judicial department necessary for the maintenance 
of u system of justice for the execution of the laws, for public 
order, the security of life and property, the orderly process of 
public and private business, for adequate communication, for 
the development of education, for the expansion of agriculture, 
for the material, mental, and spiritual needs and welfare of 
the population, All these works have been directed by officers 
chosen from the mass of the people. To the record made in 
these almost seven years by a government of natives, by na- 
tives, and for natives, is one to which any Filipino may justly 
refer with pride, It is a record that before any international 
tribunal would secure recognition of the right of these people 
to u place in the circle of nations. It has demonstrated, in 
theory and in practice, that they know as well as older nations 
the requirements of an intelligently ordered society, that they 
have the ability permanently to fulfill all these requirements, 
and that upon this foundation they are able to build a great, 
enduring, and progressive nation. 


OBJECTIONS TO INDEPENDGNCK ARE NOT RPASONS BUT EXCUSES, 


Against their demands so just, reasonable, and well fortified 
for the independence so long promised to them, certain objec- 
tions are urged in this country. These objections do not come 
from the masses of the American people nor from any im- 
partial persons aware of actual conditions in the islands and 
solely desirous of the general welfare. They originate in small 
circles and private interests that derive profit from the present 
conditions. From such sources, by the route of ingenious and 
persistent propaganda, it has been urged upon you, for example, 
that self-government in the Philippine Islands has not been a 
success because the Philippine National Bank has been in diffi- 
culties, Since this bank is to a certain extent a Philippine 
Government enterprise, 51 per cent of the capital stock being 
in the insular treasury, the conclusion is drawn for you that 
the troubles of the bank indicate a native incapacity. It is 
true that the bank in the months of tremendous upheaval and 
contraction that followed the abnormal conditions of the Great 
War suffered losses. So did scores and hundreds of other banks 
in all parts of the world and from the Same causes. It has 
never yet been suggested in any other case except that of the 
Philippines that these disturbances were a reason why any 
people should be deprived of their claims to national existence, 
The bank has made some unwise loans. Other banks have 
made unwise loans under less excusable conditions, I have 
even heard of banks and trust companies in the United States 
that were said to have done so, not to mention things far 
worse. I think I have heard of presidents and cashiers of 
banks that have been imprisoned for actions not merely un- 
wise, but extremely criminal. Yet it has never been alleged 
that because the president of a great bank in Cincinnati, let 
us say, was sentenced to imprisonment for wrecking his insti- 
tution, the American people were thereby proved to be unfit for 
self-government, As the business conditions in the Far Hast 
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war whirlwinds, conditions of the Philippine National Bank 
steadily improved. To-day it has outlived its troubles. Hence- 
forth it has an assured road of solid prosperity before it. 

NO NATION ON BARTH CAN BE SAID TO BE 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT. 


In the next place, it has been urged against Philippine inde- 
pendence that the courts of justice in the islands are behind 
with their work and that causes are sometimes subject to long 
delays. Without vepturing upon specific comparisons, which 
might be unpleasant, it seems to me that I have read that in 
most of the cities of the United States these conditions are 
much worse than anything that is alleged against the courts in 
the Philippines. Yet it has never been asserted that because 
the American courts are overcrowded and undermanned the 
American people have thereby lost their right to nationality. 
I think I have read of cases before the most august and hon- 
ored of all American tribunals, the great Supreme Court of 
the United States, that have gone four or five years and even 
longer without adjudication. No one has held this to be a 
reproach against the American Nation. No one has suggested 
here that the right to nationality can justly be affected by it. 
No one should now attempt to use such an allegation as an 
exclusive indictment of the Filipino people. When I say to you 
that the courts of the Philippine Islands have dockets no more 
clogged with cases and no further behind in their work than 
average courts in the United States, you will understand that 
this charge against my people is only subterfuge. 

PHILIPPINE FINANCES ARE TO-DAY MOST SATISFACTORY. 

Third, it has been alleged that the finances of the islands 
under native self-government has been so mismanaged that it 
is necessary now for the insular government to negotiate a 
loan by which it can be relieved of the stringency in its treas- 
ury. This again is a great and very strange misrepresentation. 
The finances of the Philippine government have been managed 
with an ability comparable with that displayed in the financial 
department in any other government in this world. It is not 
true that there has been extravagance, recklessness, or un- 
authorized expenditures. The legislature has increased the 
appropriations for education, public works, and other necessary 
activities, but it has never yet begun to touch the real resources 
of the islands. The tax rate is one of the lowest in the world. 
Instead of being “bankrupt,” as a most wicked and desperate 
propaganda has proclaimed, these islands are absolutely sol- 
yent, filled with untouched riches, and perfectly able to take 
care of themselves. The loan upon which these injurious 
allegations are based was not made because of any financial 
difficulties but for other purposes and other reasons not neces- 
sary to discuss here, 

ILLITERACY IS VERY LOW. , 

Fourth, there is a common misapprehension that, while the 
United States has done much to spread education in the islands, 
illiteracy is still very common, and the majority of the people 
are still virtually in a state of barbarism where they are not 
actual savages. Against this vicious, grotesque, and monstrous 
invention I desire to enter the most emphatic protest of which 
I am capable. In the school year of 1920 and 1921 there were 
enrolled in the public schools of the Philippine Islands close 
upon 1,000,000 school children, with more than 100,000 more in 
the private schools. This was an increase of 152,000 over the 
previous year, or 19 per cent. In 1920 there were 5,944 public 
schools in the islands, an increase of 981, or 20 per cent, over 
the previous year. In 1920 the expenditures for public educa- 
tion amounted to 18,420,000 pesos, or more than $9,000,000, 
which was an increase of 23 per cent over the previous year. 
All these figures have since been still further increased, to the 
honor of the great and eflicient Philippine department of public 
instruction, 

The percentage of illiteracy in the Philippine Islands is to-day 
very low, indeed, It is less than that of Spain, Portugal, and 
some other European countries, whose right to independence 
has never been questioned. It is as small as in some sections 
of this great Union, whose right to self-government has never 
been impeached. Of the 11,000,000 inhabitants of the Philippine 
Islands about 10,000,000 are Obristians and civilized, and of the 
remainder, only a small number can now be regarded as still 
unreached by civilization. The percentage of these is very 
much smaller than the percentage of the uncivilized people in 
the American Colonies when their independent nationality was 
established and acknowledged. The work of civilizing and edu- 
cating the small number of Philippine inhabitants still without 
the pale is being urged with ceaseless activity, so that within a 
few years there will have been left no people in the entire 
5 that could be described as either savage or bar- 

arous, j 
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A civilized, independent, educated, intelligent population, 
with the background of centuries of their own history as a 
racial unit, knowing well the great lessons of the democratic 
Urte uplifted and encouraged by the inspiring story of the 


United States itself, having demonstrated its capability to carry 
on a modern government, stands forth and asks ‘that its aspira- 
tions be gratified. That demand, gentlemen, I lay here before 
you, and in the name of that population I beg for an answer. 

I have menfioned among the reasons why the United States 
has not redeemed its pledge to the Philippines the general 
ignorance ‘here of the Intensity and unanimity of feeling on this 
subject among my ple. Would that in some way I ould 
have this moment the attention of every American man and 
woman. I would cry in the ears of this great, intelligent, well- 
meaning American Nation that in this oversight in ignorance 
of the truth lies the chance of a terrible disaster. I do declare 
to you, upon my faith as a man, as a Filipino of the Filipinos, 
knowing mv people well, that as surely as truth is truth and 
right is right, they are virtually of one mind about this. Heed 
no one that would tell_you otherwise. 


“ FILIPINOS OF THE SOUTH ” HAVE BEEN MISREPRESENTED. 


The Filipinos of the south, whom you call Moros, are as much 
Filipinos as those of the north. It is constantly represented 
to you that all Moros are opposed to the rest of the nation; 
that they would prefer to remain under the rule of ‘the United 
States; and that, therefore, In justice to these so-called dis- 
senters you must not grant independence. Suppose ‘all these 
allegations to be true, how many Moros are there in the islands? 
Fewer than half a million. What is the total population? 
About 11,000,000. You are asked then to refuse the petition of 
twenty-one ‘twenty-seconds of the population because the last 
twenty-seconds part does not joint in it. Is that just? 

Again, supposing these allegations to be true, was there ever 
any radical decisive action in the story of human affairs about 
which there was no difference of opinion? It is recorded that 
in your own struggle for freedom there were many Tories. 
The Declaration of Independence was opposed in many regions. 
Even your Gonstitution was not unanimously adopted. In your 
Civil War neither North nor South was always of one opinion. 
If, then, it were true that, among 11,000,000 people, 500,000 did 
not join with the rest in ‘a demand for ‘nationality, the fact 
would be insignificant. If independence could be refused on 
such grounds, there could rightfully be no national progress 
nor emancipation anywhere. But I say to you that the Fili- 
pinos are not divided on this score. Representatives of the 
Mores have repeatedly voted with the rest of their countrymen 
in favor of complete and immediate nationality. Leading men 
among them have joined in every great demonstration and 
every petition for the same object. In every Moro community 
will be found plain evidence that in the words of Hadji Butu, 
the great Moro senator and leader, “the Moros are one with 
the rest of the Filipinos.” 

INDEPENDENCE TS THE ONE NATIONAL ASPIRATION OF THE WHOLE 

FILIPINO RACE. 

As to the fervor and profound conviction, the sincerity and 
depth of the feelings of the people of these islands on this sub- 
ject of independence, I think it is time a word was said to the 
American Nation, ‘said in all kindness, in all good will, but with 
all earnestness, The hearts of these people are set upon na- 
tional existence. To urge upon them any other plan or system 
of existence is utterly futile and a mere waste of time. ‘To de- 
lay much longer the fulfillment of their natural and ‘irrevocable 
desires will be fraught with great danger. At the present time 
the heart of every Filipino beats warmly for the United States; 
but it so beats because every Filipino has unbounded confidence 
in the righteous, good faith, honest, and exalted principles of 
the American Nation. To shatter that faith and to ‘fill its 
place with distrust, dislike, and a cruel disillusion would be a 
lamentable and ominous disaster. Not only in the Philippine 
Islands, but throughout the whole of the Far East, the word 
would go that morally the great American Republic was no 
more. f 

In all those vast regions millions and millions of men are 
turning to you. Beyond all comparison the United ‘States of 
Ameriea is the greatest power in the Orient, solely because 
men have faith in you, your word, your professions, and your 
ideals. To the people of these regions, struggling slowly up 
from despotism to liberty, a mation like the United States, be- 
lieved in as the champion of ‘human rights, the defender of 
democracy, the unarmed soldier of liberty, is all the light they 
know. If having entered into this sacred covenant with the 
people of the Philippine Islands the United States should now 
break its word and show that its professions of high ideals ‘and 
of honesty were of no more validity than the specious and 


filthy tricks with which other nations have seized territory and 
amassed plunder in the Far East, the result would be a moral 
debacle hardly to be paralleled in the history of the world. 
There would be left no foundation for faith. Men would cease 
to believe in any promise, any ‘treaty, any agreement, any 
Uberty, any government. There would be struck down at once 
all the hopes of those brave and tireless advocates of democracy 
and freedom that are now trying to find the road to enduring 
conditions and national happiness. It would be impossible to 
exaggerate, it would be impossible even to describe the abyss 
of despair into which all this part of the world would be plunged 
if the terrible idea should ever be forced upon mankind there 
that the United States was no longer a Nation that kept faith 
and no longer had another purpose than sordid ends of gaining 
and keeping. The people of the Philippine Islands have far too 
much faith in and affection for the United States to entertain 
the slightest belief that such a moral catastrophe is possible. 
INDEPENDENCE IS ALREADY OVERDUDS. 

Yet let me say to you, still with all kindness, with all good 
will, and with all due restraint, that people can not be expected 
always to put up with delay and delay and delay in the fulfill- 
ment of a contract the term of which has long expired. In 
accordance with a pledge of its own making, the United States 
ought to have retired from the Philippine Isands five years ago. 
Every day that has passed since then has increased the astonish- 
ment of the Filipino people at the present procrastination of 
which they have been the victims. It is not possible that this 
procrastination can go much longer without profoundly shaking 
the faith of the Filipino people in the good intentions of the 
United States. They know perfectly well how fallacious, how 
fabulous, and how malicious have been the pretenses by which 
this procrastination has been excused by those who make a 
profit from continued occupation. It is not in human nature 
that intelligent men will continue indefinitely to regard a na- 
tion with unchanged affection if it refuses to do them justice. 
It is high time that the American people should understand 
clearly what impends. You have promised us freedom. On one 
pretense or another that freedom has been denied to us. We 
most earnestly and solemnly beseech you not to add to this 
delay. We have carried out our part of the contract. We beg 
you to carry out yours. We appeal to the American tradition. 
We appeal to the wonderful American history. 

The same principle with which you endowed the world 
when you became free still obligates you to be freedom’s cham- 
pion. Again and again, at great cost to yourselves, with the 
loss of blood and treasure and the lives of heroes, you have 
thrust the spotless shield of the United States between weak 
peoples and those that stood to oppress them. Do not, we beg 
of you, allow that shield to be stained now by an act of oppres- 
sion on your part. 

You that fought for your liberty, that insisted upon your 
independence, that have carried the light to so many dark places 
of the world, that have given to mankind in the Great War so 
magnificent and unequaled an example of unselfish devotion to 
the cause of democracy and the rights of the oppressed, we ap- 
peal to you finally that you shall keep the ancient faith intact, 
that you shall not quench nor at this late day lower the light 
you have carried so long and so far, that you shall not make 
the pledged faith of the United States a thing as soiled and 
ductile as dicers’ oaths. 

AN EXCELLENT REVIEW OF THE PHILIPPINE SITUATION, 


In conclusion, I should like to offer as supplementing and 
enforcing these remarks an article that appeared in the Decem- 
ber number, 1922, of the Contemporary Review, a leading 
review of Great Britain. It is entitled“ The future of the Phil- 
ippines,” and is by Charles Edward Russell, the well-known 
American author and lecturer: 

[From the Contemporary Review, December, 1922, London, England.] 
THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


The problem of the Philippines was one of the many ‘difficulties in- 
herited by President Harding’s administration when it came into office. 
The course taken in dealing with it can be construed only as a cen- 
sure, and ‘that of a kind unusual, on the preceding administration. 

The question, briefly stated, is whether the sovereignty of the United 
States is to be withdrawn from the Philippine Islands in accordance with 
the wishes of a maj of the inhabitants thereof, or whether some 
form of government, radically new to them and ibly fraught with 
grave dangers, is to be ventured upon in place of the present tenuous 
connection. The surrender of the islands to their inhabitants has been 
contemplated from the beginning of the American occupation, but 
vagu and as an ultimate and distant aim. The people were to be 
fitted for self-government, and were thereafter to be set free to manage 
their own aff . This benevolent rpose each succeeding administra- 
tion had avowed, but without hinting a period for the achievement. 
until August, 1916, when—the Democratic Party being in sole control 

all branches of the American Governmen measure known as the 

Act was passed by Congress and signed by President Wilson. Et 
set forth in the preamble the terms upon which the United States was 
willing to withdraw, and even approximated a date for its departure. 
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le of the United 
Spain to make it a war of 


“Whereas it was never the intention of the 
States in the incipiency ef the war with 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

Whereas it is, as it has pial te been, the purpose of the le ot 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the ppine 
Islands aud to recognize their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of n it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without in the 
meantime impairing the exercise of the right of sovereignty of the 
people of the United States, in order that by the use and exercise of 

pular franchise and vernmental ers they may be better pre- 
Parca fully to assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privilèges 
of complete independence: Therefore — 

The act followed, comprising 31 sections of an organic law for the 
native government of the Islands under American supervision until the 
sole condition required by the preamble—the establishment of a stable 
government—should be fulfilled, 

The question of stability was not left long without official clarifica- 
tion. By the Jones Act the government was centered in a two- 
chambered legislature, elected by the people under a restricted fran- 
chise, and in a Governor General appointed by the President of the 
8 In 1919, after nearly six years spent in this post, 

v. . Francis Burton Harrison made t statement before a com- 
mittee of Congress: 

“I wish to state upon responsibility as governor genera! that 
in my opinion there exists N in the Philippine Islands a stable 

vernment, which I think should answer the requirements laid down 
af, ee Grant and yra eg . . eee also LH 

r, Root, namely, a government elec y the suffrages o e peo 
which is capable of maintaining order and of fulfilling its international 


obligations. < 

On December 7, 1920, President Wilson in his message to Congress 
explicitly indorsed the same finding. He said: 

“Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in N a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and that thus they 
have fulfilled the condition set by the Congress as precedent to a con- 
sideration of anting independence to the islands. [ respectfully 
submit that this condition precedent henag been fulfilled, it is now 
our liberty and duty to keep our promise to the people of those islands 
by granting them the independence which they so honorably covet.” 

If Governor General Harrison and President Wilson were right, no 
course consistent with honor was left to the United States except to 
effect at once the liberation of the islands and the end of American 
supremacy there, 

This was the situation the Harding administration faced when it 
went into office on March 4, 1921. he Democratic Party, of which 
Mr. Wilson has been the leader, had always demanded Philippine inde- 
pendence. Mr. Harding's Republican Party, without formally com- 
mitting itself, had always been believed to be 3 in favor of 
keeping the islands. The forces that brought about Mr. Harding’s 
nomination may be said without cet og Ree to be W sympa- 
thetic to great business and financial interests, and these interests, 
for adequute reasons to be explained hereafter, were aed aroused 
against the surrender of American sovereignty in the Philippines, 

evertheless this surrender was unavoidable on the face value of the 
papers before Congress. 

‘Accordingly one of President Harding's first acts was to appoint a 
special commission to visit the Philippines and investigate their status, 
Such an act could be regarded only as most significant. The commis- 
sion was, in plain terms, to see if the Governor General and President 
Wilson had been justified in announcing that the time had come for 
the American withdrawal. 

The commission consisted of Gen. Leonard Wood (an unsuccessful 
competitor for the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 1920) 
and Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, a former Governor General of the Philip- 

ines. General Wood also was no stranger to the islands, havin 
Been on active military duty there. The commission made a tour o; 
the islands in the summer of 1921 and its report was made public in 
December. It found against Philippine independence on e main 
ground that the islanders were not yet so versed in the mysteries of self- 
government as suce liy to manage their own affairs, although due 
credit and even warm praise were given to them for their rapid prog- 
o and demonstrated capacity. A concluding paragraph sums up 
thus: 

We feel that with all their many excellent qualities, the experience 
of the past eight years, duri which they have had 8 

utonomy, has not been such as to justify the people of the United 
States relin uishing supervision of the government of the Philippine 
Islands, withdrawing thelr Army and Navy, and leaving the isiabas a 
prey to any powerful nation coyeting their rich soil and potential 
commercial advantages.” 
2 intense dissatisfaction with which the report was recelved in 

islands was largely 3 by the fact that it left undeter- 
mined the main, or, one might say, the only point at issue. As to 
whether there was or was not “a stable government General Wood 
and Mr, Forbes offered no conclusion. Nothing was decided as to the 
- accuracy of the former Governor General's certification on that point 
and nothing as to President Wilson’s reasonableness in practically an- 
nouncing ilippinọ independence. in the report the stability of the 
government was only twice referred to, and then only in a casual, not 

A determinative, way. J The two references are: 

“(1) We find there Is a disquieting lack of confidence in the adminis- 

tration of justice, to an extent which constitutes a menace to the sta- 


bility of the Government, 
“(2) In conclusion, we are convinced that it would be a betrayal of 
the Philippine people, a misfortune to the American people, a distinct 
n 


step backward he path of pro „ and a discreditable neglect of 
our national duty were we to withdraw from the islands and terminate 
our relationship and stable government.” 

On the majority of the island 8 the effect of this conelusion 
was far from reassuring. The Filipinos have a natural taste for pleas- 
pave peen and at least a fair allotment of vanity. They did not 

il to observe the many P anier r in the report, in which tribute was 

id to their good qualities, their advance in education, their use of 

e arts and resources of civilization. But their disgust with the gen- 
En verdict much e their appreciation of its praise, en 

he report was made public the native leaders had much ado to prevent 
outbreaks of violence. Unfortunately news of these events did not 


2828 the United States, which is still largely una ware of the native 
reactions, 

The advocates of independence in the islands argued that the points 
raised by the commission were not involved in the dispute. In what 
they called the contract or covenant between the people of the Philip- 

ine Islands and the people of the United States nothing was said about 
he quality of justice to be administered in the courts, about efficient 
defense against foreign attack, about national duty, about the army 
and navy. Nothing was stipulated, except that the government to be 
established should-be stable, The Filipinos underscored the fact that 
for five years their government had presented successfully all the ordi- 
nary attributes of stability, had maintained the national credit, had 
functioned adequately in all respects, carried on public Improvements, 

laws and enforced them, effectively secured life and property, 

o meet any uncertainty as to the definition of “a stable government“ 
they quot that adopted by President McKinley as governing the 
course of the United States toward Cuba. He deemed a stable govern- 
ment to be “one capable of maintaining order and observing its inter- 
national obligations, insuring peace and tranquillity, and the security of 
its citizens as well as our own.” Mr. E. Root, as Secretary of State in 
President Rooseyelt’s administration, defined “a stable government 
in almost the same words, but added the insistence that there should be 
a popular mandate. He held that a stable government was one elected 
by the suffrages of the pas nd and supported by them, capable of main- 
taining order, and of fulfilling its international obligations.” This 
definition has been since viewed as fundamental in the practices of the 
American State Department. The Filipino leaders contended that 
judged by these definitions, they had established a stable government 
and fulfilled to the letter their part of the contract. 

Their disappointment was the keener because for five years they 
had been led to belleve that thelr hopes of nationality were on the 
way to solidify into fact. Since its inauguration, after the passage of 
the Jones Act, the Philippine Legisiature had not failed at any sès- 
sion unanimously to pass resolutions 3 immediate independ- 
ence, and these seemed to rouse no apparent dissent in America. In 
1919 the legislature dispatched to Washington a commission of emi- 
nent natives to offer this demand and ask immediate action upon it. 
When the official report of the Governor General that the Philippines 
were ready for 5 was followed by the formal statement 
to the same effect by President Wilson, the hie great could hardly 
be blamed if they took such utterances as final and dependable. 

The Wood-Fo report came to shatter these pleasant hopes and 
to aver what the Filipinos regarded as insufficient and disingenuous 
reasons. Resentment became outspoken. The legislature, with but one 
dissenting vote, adopted a protest, The native newspapers, many ot 
which have considerable circulations, uttered a severe if measured con- 
demnation. An émeute in the streets was prevented by the quick action 
of the leaders. The Nationalist Ear comprising more tban two- 
thirds of the yoters, met and, after deliberation, adopted immediate in- 
dependence without protection by the United States as its definite policy. 
The newly elected chancellor of the national university delivered a 
flery address, wares the youth of the islands that they must work 
for complete and self-sustained nationality. The legislature sent to 
the United States a new commission of natives to make representa- 
tions against the report and to ask that no action taken upon its 
recommendations. his agitation is still 1 

To the American element in the islands the Wood-Forbes verdict 
was hardly less irritating than to the Filipinos. In the American 
colony the feeling is strong and general against insular autonomy, a 
feeling that may be due in part to racial antagonism, but there was 
disappointment at the failure of the report to indicate any future 
status for the islands, For substantial and practical reasons this was 
ill suited to the colony's ideas and needs, It left jn a state truly pre- 
carious a large part of the great American investment of the last 
10 years, not because the existing government, or any potential 

vernment, would be hostile to such capital and to its returns, but 

ause it left in entire doubt the future tariff policy of the islands. 
In the view of most of the colonists the easv and effective settlement 
would be a recommendation of the territorial form of government, This 
would be tantamount to a declaration of permanent annexation, with 
a temporary organization like that formerly provided for frontier 
States before they were ready for statehood, thus carrying with it the 
sure prospect of ultimate admission of the Islands as a full-fledged 
State into the American Union. If there could be no finding in favor 
of a territorial government, the American business men had hoped 
that, at least, no uncertainty would be left about independence. If 
indenenfence was to come at all they preferred to have it as quickly 
as possible; if not, they wished that fact to be set forth so plainly 
that there would be no excuse for the agitation and uncertainty that 
are now undenlably hampering business 

In dealing with the popular attitu 
necessary to observe some distinctions. 
they are, the Filipinos show many types; the educated native of the 
northern town is not easily included in our thinkings with the almost 
naked mountaineer or the far-away Moro of the Sulus. To say that the 
great majority of the populace favors independence must be inter- 
3 as referring to the civilized Filipinos. No one could pretend that 
he wild Manobo or Bagobo of the thickets cares or knows anythin, 
about the Sopdet It is undeniable that, if independence were granted. 
the new State would be obliged to carry these untutored savages as a 
liability in some such way as for nearly a century the American Republic 
was obliged to carry the savage red Indian, or as the Australian Com- 
monwealth carries the bushmen, ‘The Filipino leader points to these 
comparisons and asserts that the item is not more significant In one 
instance than in another. Moreoyer, the numbers of the wild men 
seem surprisingly small when compared with the rest. The census of 
1918 gave the total population of the Archipelago as 10,350,780, of 
whom 9,463,781 were Christians and 886,999 non-Christians. On the 
basis of these agoros and the assumption that civilization has attended 
upon Christianity, nothing appalling or impossible would seem to per- 
tain to the balance between civilization and savagery. It is not fair, 
however, to class all the non-Christians as sayages. Many of the 
Mohammedan Moros of the south have attained to a high order of 
civilization, and the number of really wild men running at large in the 
bush is small. The remnant of Negritos—the strange aboriginal poopie 
still surviving in the mountains—does not largely swell the total. 

The Moros constitute the traditional problem of island government. 
They sit in the Philippine Legislature, join without a sign of fracture 
in the insular affairs, and have voted with their confrères for inde- 

endence. Possibly the differences in religious faith lose their primi- 
five edge before the advance of the public school, in which the Moro is 


toward independence it is 
All of one race and stock as 
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showing an interest strange in a man of his creed. The Moros inhabit 
the department of Mindanao and Sulu, but even there are gen in 
no overwhelming preponderance. A census taken in 1920 showed its 

po ulation to be 1,112,579, of which 589,633 were Christians and 522,- 
46 were non-Christians, 

Among the great Christian majority of the islands the desire for 
independence is unquestionable. he political parties have reper: | 
agreed in the demand for it and have only differed concerning the bes 
means and time to win dom. In the American colony of Manila 
the belief seems common that the agitation for independence is the sole 
creation of politicians, but this is not borne out by the fact that those 
representatives are the most popular who make themselves most con- 
spicuous in the independence cause. We find everywhere among the 
Christian Filipinos,” said the Wood-Forbes report, “the desire for in- 
dependence, generally under the protection of the United States.“ 
But, it added, “ The non-Christians and Americans are for continuance 
of American control.“ The Americans in the islands number fewer 
than 7,000. Adding these to the total of non-Christians revealed by 
the census, It is apparent tbat the opposition to independence must be 
a, very small minority. 

The suffrage, however, is not universal. The so-called backward 

Provinces are temporarily excluded. Most of the inhabitants of the 
Moro. regions do not vote. For this reason any statement of the atti- 
tude of the non-Christians must rest upon individual opinion alone. 
The whole subject of Moro sentiment seems too uncertain to justify 
confident assertion, though many leading Moros are committed to in- 
dependence, and Rizal day—the national independence festival—is gen- 
erally celebrated in the southern islands as in the northern, As to 
the Christlan Filipinos, constituting, as bas been seen, more than nine- 
tenths of the population, we are to remember that only a small pro- 
yoron have the necessary francbise qualifications. Of these, in the 
919 election more sligned themselves with the Nationalist political 
party than with all the others together. The Nationalist is the N 
that has most persistently urged independence. But neither of the 
other two parties offered any opposition to it. 

So far as a limited franchise and the representative form of gov- 
ernment can furnish a popular mandate about anything, the mandate in 
this instance would seem to competent. At each election the 
political party that most unwayeringly has stood for independence is 
returned to power, Year after year the legislature thus elected repeats 
its demand that the United States shall fulfill its promise. It appro- 
priates money to be spent in furthering the cause of 7 the 

expenditure. where un- 


people yearly apanya or acquiesce in th 
der the like conditions the expression of the popular will would prob- 
ably be deemed conclusive, With the 5 of the legislature no 
fault is found. The Wood-Forbes Commission was favorably impressed. 
“We find the legislative chambers,’ says the report, are conducted 
with dignity and decorum and are composed of representative men.” 

We should remark in passing that the independence movement In the 
Ubilippines has about it nothing that can be called seditious, and so 
far, at least, no flaw has appeared in the allegiance of the people to 
the United States. The most vehement agitator never injects into his 
harangue a charge of injustice or oppression. Affection for America 18 
widespread and, so far as the allen visitor can determine, quite genuine, 
due in great measure to the really excellent school system the Ameri- 
cans in uced and maintained, and to the unexampled latitude of 
self-government provided in the Jones Act. Motorman orn Birthday 
and July 4 are celebrated throughout the islands th enthusiasm, 
and when the United States entered the Great War the Filipinos every- 
where gave rather remarkable evidence of loyalty. Perhaps to this 
sense of gratitude may be ascribed part of the once common h that 
independence might be granted in such terms as Cuba obtained, with 
American ranties and protection—a hope slowly fading before the 
eyes of enlightened Filipinos. Independence with or without protection 
is now the slogan; a majority of the inhabitants are becoming well 
pre ered to —— pee re 8 

e complement to is singular situation the islands is the fi 

that, in the main, the peop of the United States view the agitation 
without resentment and often with an expression of sympathy. Partly 


this expression is genuine; partly it is fidelity to hi, $ 
weariness of the whole business, If by any — ibility: the . 
xo back to 1898 and rid itself of all its outly: possessions the average 


plain citizen would be well pleased. With regard to 

this indifference is rather astonishing in view of the tack that tee 
tion is of supreme importance to the future policy of this country and 
the status of the Pacific. But for a people of more than usual intel- 
ligence and mental alertness, the Americans are strangely uninformed 
about their subject dependencies. This explains in a way why so far 
the Filipinos have clamored for independence without winning Amer- 
ican assent or arousing keen opposition. 

For weight reasons, however, one element in American 
small in numbers but of importance and power, is unable to imita 
the general nonchalance. It is composed of the Investors the sub- 
stance of whose returns lie in or about the tariff relations between 
the United States and the islands. In the beginn of the American 
occupation the American import customs duties applied to Philippine 
pon as to others. In 1909 this condition was greatly modified on 

half of Philippine commodities; and in the tarif of 1913 practical 
free trade was established in these exchanges. All the standard prod- 
ucts of the Philippines—tobacco, hemp, sugar, copra, and lum! 
were in a position of great advantage compared with the like 

roducts from other regions of the Pacific. The assured profits stimu- 
ated the flow of capital and resulted in notable development of island 
2 . — 1 1 re nilip 

n e oreign trade o e ines was P18,069, s 
in 1919 it had attained to P46 907 8 vied 
were valued at only P212,676; in 1919, at P1,815,000. Most of this 


society, 


from. copra), from 819,625 kilos to 139,942,612 kilos; of hemp, from 
Ya. 937. worth to 716,928,000 worth in the same rs. 
embroideries rose value of P17,600 in 1913 to a 


the commercial 
from P6,000,000 in 1913 to 43,000,000 
savings banks from P282,000 to P492,000. 

This rapid development took place under a condition of practical 
free trade. But if the Philippine Islands should secure their inde- 
2 they would pass to the status of any other country foreign 

the United States and the American tariff wall, now taken down 
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to 
the 
can market, whither two- 
e islands now goes. 8 the economie effects 
„ Most unfortunate. A 


ed 
ee St ae 
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would 


ade could be dju ed t beari: 
e se ađjus o new bearings by 


pc not too great for 


recovery. 
safe to prophesy that, being CAMIA to auton: and 
actively enlisted for it, the Christian part of the population will not 
return upon that paris It ia te this fact and its consequences that 
eople of the United States remain irresponsive. Always the de- 
mand for independence grows more vehement in the islands. If it 
resembles all other such movements. heretofore in human ex ence, 
it will not always wear the pacific front it does now. If the inos 
in the mass should become convinced that. the promises of the Jones 
Act were made in bad faith, or that there was deliberate purpose to 
re them, the United States might find itself in a position where 
ther it must retire before the threat of violence, or it must suppress 
by force of arms a people whose only offense in the eyes of the world 
would be that it had demanded the fulfillment of a covenant, 
The consequences of an independent Philippines, with an all-native 
ublican in form, might be momentous. One can hardly 


2 Tı 

magine that it could be established without working a profound im- 
on upon far ern conditions. It would be the t e lete 

and functioning democracy in Asia; it would be the first attempt b 


any division o 


the Malay race at m democratic self-governmen 
If it should succeed, or even be 


romise to succeed, there must m 
a sharp readjustment of the European view about the Asiatic and a 
sharp readjustment of policy toward him. He would be in court with 
an exhibit unassailable as evidence, and not likely to be of a sedative 
nature to many of the spectators. A 3 republic would render 
difficult any prolonged d of universal suffrage in Japan. It would 
probably hasten the unification and pacification of China. It would re- 
act upon the Koreans and mare modify greatly the Japanese policy 
toward them. It would inevitably shape America’s own fo Policy, 
for it would amount to a decision to retire finally from all attempts to 
construct an emping or to hold subject dependencies. 
Yet to something of this kind all the present indications undenlabl 
onger remaln in the presen 
ization. If any thought is entertain 


The Philippines can not much 
rovisional 9 

anywhere that the people of the United States could be brought to con- 
sent to the sale of the islands or to the transfer of their sovereignt 

to any other power whatsoever, it can not be too gots abandone 

The alternative to independence Is to erect the islands Into a territory 
of the United States, pirig them the territorial form of government 
like that of Alaska and Hawaii, and announcing thus their permanent 
annexation. Supposing that the people of the islands could be brought 
to accept this dispensation, it is gravely to be doubted if the people 
of the United States could be argued into ha Hitz. It would 
mean that eventually they must enlarge the boundaries of the United 
States across 8,000 miles of ocean to embrace a region in the allen 
Tropics—a region to the rest of the Union so antithetic in climate, 


point. 
state of merely 


p ucts, people, conditions, and interests as to be forever hopelessly 
ncongruous. Between these two courses, nev the United 
States must soon choose, and it is to be surmised that so far ident 


Harding's administration has found no satisfactory answer to the most 
troublesome problem bequeathed by its predecessor, 
SENATOR KING'S AMENDMENT INDORSED BY PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that on February 9 Senator 
WII H. KINd, of Utah, one of the best friends of the Fili- 
pino people in the American Congress, made a speech on the 
floor of the Senate in which he discussed the Philippine ques- 
tion at considerable length. 

In the course of his remarks he introduced an amendment to 
the Army bill reading as follows: 


That in conformity with the act entitled “An act to declare th 
pu of the people of the United States as to the future politi 
— — of the people of the err Islands and to provide a more 
autonomous government for those nds,” approved August 29, 191 
the Philippine slature is hereby authorized to provide for a genera 
election of delegates to a tutional convention which shall prepare 
and formulate a constitution for an independent republican government 
for the Philippine Islands, and that u the ratification and momoga 
tion of said constitution and the election of the officers therein provi 
for and upon satisfactory as that the government provided for under 
said constitution is organ and ready to function, the President of 
the United States shall recognize and proclaim the independence of the 
Philippine government under said 8 and Il notify the 
governments with which the United States is in diplomatic correspond- 
ence thereof, and shall invite said governments to recognize the inde- 
3 of the Philippine Islands; and that the President is directed 
© withdraw the military forces of the United States from said islands 
within six months after said nnn recognizing the independence 
of said Philippine governmen 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the amendment did not reach a 
vote, but the news of the action of the Senator was cabled to 
the Philippine Islands and caused much enthusiasm there. 

Senator Kine’s amendment was discussed on the floors of 
both houses of the Philippine Legislature, with the result that 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved 5 House of Representatives (the Philippine Senate 
ring). t they express, and they erar Phew ress, their 

tification upon ving the information that mator ILLIAM 

NG, of Utah, has proposed in the Senate of the United States that a 

‘ovision providing for the immediate independence be included in the 

ar 

Resolved further, 'That 


t appropriation bill; and 
the President and Congress of the United 
States be, and they here are, requested to approve said provision, 
which is in accordance with the aspirations of the Filipino people as 


1923. 
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ressed time and again by their constitutional representatives in the 
hilippine Legislature; an = 
Resolved fall, That the presiding officers of both houses of the 
Philippine gislature be. a they are hereby, directed to transmit 
hese resolutions to the Philippine Resident Commissioners at Wash. 
ton with Instructions to the same to the President and 
Congress of the United States. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to pre- 
sent— 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill H. R. 13660. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from the Philippine Islands be permitted to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. He already has that permission. The 
gentleman from Michigan calls up a conference report. The 
Chair is mistaken. The Chair understood it was a conference 
report. The Chair understands it is a House bill with a Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it a conference report? 

The SPEAKER. It is not a conference report; it is a bill 
which has been to conference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its amendment to the Senate amendment and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate, and the conferees be 
appointed, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House fur- 
ther insist upon its disagreement to the Senate amendment and 
to ugree to the conference asked for by the Senate. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the conferees. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cramton, Mr. Evans, and Mr. JoHNsoN of Kentucky. 

My CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of this 
concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I will have to 
object for the present. I have a resolution from the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is merely to complete this matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 

. mous consent for the present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 84. 

gg the by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate No. 24 to the bill (II. R. 

13660) making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities, etc., be authorized to agree to striking 
out the following language, “at the Virginia end of the Key Bridge.” 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


LIQUOR SHIPMENTS TO DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged resolu- 
tion or offer a privileged motion. I wish to move to discharge 
the Committee on the Judiciary from further consideration of 
House Resolution 503. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is not in order to-day, Mr. 
Speaker. That is not a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. Let the gentleman state the ground of his 
privilege. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is a resolution that was introduced more 
than seven days ago, and it has not been reported to the House; 
a resolution of inquiry, calling upon the Treasury Department 
for certain facts. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that unquestionably it is 
privileged, but the Chair also understands that the gentleman 
from Kansas {Mr. CAMPBELL] claims the floor with a report 
from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have a resolution from the 
Committee on Rules which is of higher import. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will not argue the question of importance, 


but it is not of equal privilege, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is of greater privilege. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the rules guarantee to every 
Member of the House the right to the consideration of a reso- 
lution of inquiry, and it is provided that if such a resolution 
of inquiry having been referred to a committee is not reported 
to the House within seven days it is privileged and the intro- 
ducer may call it up at any time. 

Now, the gentleman from Kansas suggests that a report from 
the Committee on Rules, providing a special order for the con- 
sideration of legislation, is preferential and should take prece- 
dence over the motion I have offered. I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Speaker to the situation, which is that no report 
from the Committee on Rules has yet been presented to the 
House. The only question that is before the House at this 
time is the consideration of the motion that I have already 
offered to discharge the committee from the consideration of 
House Resolution 503. The gentleman from Kansas urges that, 
with that business pending before the House, he should have a 
preferential right over that and set it aside, and have the 
House consider the resolution which he proposes to offer, but 
has not as yet. y 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will the gentleman permit me 
to correct him? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I had addressed the Speaker 
and the Speaker had recognized me when the gentleman from 
Michigan interjected this new motion. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair does not think it necessary to 
spend time on that. The Chair very often recognizes a person 
without knowing what motion that person is going to make. 
But that, the Chair thinks, does not give them any right. The 
question always is. Which gentleman has the motion of higher 
privilege? And every recognition of the Chair is provisional 
and subject to some other Member having a matter of higher 
privilege. The question on which the Chair would like to hear 
from the gentleman is, Which has the higher privilege—a reso- 
lution from the Committee on Rules or a motion to discharge a 
committee? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The facts are these, Mr. Speaker, and I I 
was incorrect I will accept correction: My impression is that 
my resolution was presented to the House and the resolution of 
the gentleman from Kansas was not yet offered; and in case 
they were of equal privilege, then mine, of course, would have 
priority, having been first offered. 

But in any event I further urge that mine is of higher privi- 
lege for the reason that we are approaching the end of a ses- 
sion, and if the Committee on Rules, which will govern the 
business of the House very largely in the next two weeks— 
very little will get up for consideration except through a rule 
from that committee—if the gentleman from Kansas can now 
set my resolution aside by offering a resolution to make in order 
this Navy bill, that may provide for one day’s debate or five 
days’ debate—the question of privilege would be the same— 
then they can follow that with another rule that will make 
some other bill in order and follow that with another, and in 
that way they can absolutely deny, under that situation, the 
right that a Member of the House has for the consideration of 
a resolution of inquiry. I urge, therefore, that for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the Members of the House the resolution 
that I have offered is of a higher privilege than the other. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. LONDON. Is not this motion the only right that a 
Member has in the nature of an interpellation, in the nature 
of an inquiry, to a member of the Cabinet as to his activities? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the only method that the Congress has 
to submit an inquiry to a Cabinet officer or an executive de- 
partment, and of course it is initiated by a motion of an indi- 
vidual Member of the House; and if the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Kansas is sustained, then the way is 
open to gag the membership of the House and deny them any 
right to secure this information. 

It may be said that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon] is in a small minority. There is a larger minority 
here also. The Committee on Rules is governed by the majority 
of the House, and that majority customarily is of the same 
political faith as the executive department heads; and if the 
point of order of the gentleman from Kansas is sustained, then 
the way is open te deny always to the minority any opportunity 
to submit a resolution of inquiry to an executive department. 
That is a most dangerous rule, I submit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Rules bas 
no higher privilege and its reports are no more highly priv- 
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ileged than a report from the Committee on Appropriations; 
that is, a privileged report from the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, or from the Committee on Ways and Means, or from 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, under certain contin- 
gencies. So far as my observation has gone, it has always been 
the policy for the Chair, when these resolutions of inquiry are 
presented, after the reading of the Journal, as this was, and the 
conclusion of business on the Speaker's table, to give preference 
to a motion of this sort. 

I do not know what is in the gentleman’s resolution. I know 
nothing whatever about its merits; but if the gentleman’s 
resolution could be set aside by a report from the Committee 
on Rules, it could also be set aside by a report from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, or by a report from the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and the gentleman might never have a 
chance to exercise the privilege, which is guaranteed by the 
rules of the House, of calling up a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. ASWELL. It would nullify the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will suggest to, the gentleman that to 
sustain the point made by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] would open the way to gag the minority in the 
House absolutely and prevent them presenting any inquiry 
calling upon any executive department for information. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is precisely the idea that 
I was trying to express. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. A question of personal privilege or a ques- 
tion of the privileges of the House is the only question that is 
privileged above the gentleman’s motion. Is not that the case? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be my impression, 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman’s motion is privileged above 
every other matter of legislation. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is of higher privilege than a report from 
the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds no precedent on the mat- 
ter except one by Speaker Reed in which he said, “ This is a 
privileged question, but not a question of privilege.” Now, if 
it were a question of privilege the Chair would be disposed to 
think that the reason it was privileged was because it affected 
the privileges of the House, but this seems to negative that. 
If it is a privileged question, it is, as the gentleman from 
Tennessee suggests 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. & question of recognition. 

The SPEAKER. It is on a level with a report from a privi- 
leged committee. Now, a report from the Committee on Rules 
always has precedence over that, because the rule expressly 
says that it shall always be in order to call up a report from 
the Committee on Rules, The Chair thinks the Committee on 
Rules has precedence, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPBELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to lay 
the appeal on the table. The question is on the motion of 
_the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is in doubt. The Chair thinks 
the better way would be to have it decided by tellers. With- 
out objection, the Chair will ask the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton] to act as tellers. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas to lay on the table the appeal of 
the gentleman from Michigan from the decision of the Chair. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 54. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and ninety-seven 
Members present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors. As many as are in favor of laying the appeal on 
the table will, as their names are called, vote “yea,” those 
opposed “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 127, 
not voting 133, as follows: 


I move to lay that appeal on 


YEAS—166. 
Abernethy Arentz x Campbell, Kans, 
Ackerman Bacharach Britten Campbell, Pa. 
Anderson Beedy urke Cannon 
Andrew, Mass. Bird Burtness Chindblom 
Anthony Bixler Burton Clarke, N. v. 
Appleby Bland, Va. Butler Clouse 


Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Colton 


Denison 
Doughton 
Drewry 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Elliott 

Ellis, 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fess 

Focht 
Fordney 
Freeman 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Funk 

Gahn 
Gallivan 
Gernerd 
Gifford 
Gorman 
Graham, III. 
Greene, Mass. 
Greene, Vt. 
Griest 
Hadley 
Hardy, Colo. 


Almon 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Aswell 

Atkeson 
Bankhead 
Barbour 


Blanton 
Bowling 
Briggs 
Brown, Tenn, 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
Carter 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
(Hague 

Collier 

Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Ohio 


Coughlin 
Cramton 


Ansorge 

Blakene 

Bland, Ind. 
les 


Bond 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brennan 
Brooks, III. 
Brooks, Pa. 
Burdick 
Cable 
Cantril 


Carew 
Chandler, N. X. 
Chandler, Okla, 
Clark, Fla. 
Classon 


Connolly, Pa. 
Cople: 
Crowther 
Cullen 

Dale 

Davis, Minn. 
Dempsey 
Drane 
Dupré 

Dyer 

Echols 
Edmonds 
Fairchild 
Fenn 


Hawes McLaughlin, Pa, Rosenbloom 
Henry McPherson Rouse 
Hersey MacGregor Sanders, Ind. 
Hickey MacLatfferty Sanders, N. X. 
Hicks agee Shreve 
Hill Merritt Sinnott 
Hogan Miller Snyder 
Hukriede Montague Stafford 
ull oore, III Stedman 
Humphrey, Nebr, Moore, Va. Stephens 
Treland Moores, Ind. Swin. 
Jefferis, Nebr. Mott Temple 
Kendall Nelson, Me. Thompson 
Kincheloe olan Tilson 
Kissel Norton Timberlake 
Kline, N. v. Ogden Tinkham 
Kline, Pa. Pai Towner 
Knutson Parker, N. J. Treadwa 
Kopp Parker, N. Y. Underhil 
Kraus Patterson, Mo. Vaile 
Kreider Patterson, N. J. Vinson 
Kunz Perlman Voigt 
Lampert Petersen Ward, N. Y. 
Langley Purnell Ward, N. C 
Larson, Minn, Radcliffe Wason 
Lawrence Rainey, III. Watson 
Layton Ramseyer Webster 
Lea, Calif, Ransley White, Me. 
Leatherwood Rae ilson 
„Ga. hodes Winslow 
Lehlbach Riordan Woods, Va, 
Linthicum Roach Wurzbach 
Luce Robertson Wyant 
McCormick Robsion Yates 
McFadden Rodenberg 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Rogers 
NAYS—127. 
Davis, Tenn, Kelly, Pa. Rucker 
Dickinson Ketcham Sanders, Tex. 
Dominick Lanham Sandlin 
owell Lankford Scott, Tenn. 
Driver Larsen, Ga. Shelton 
Evans Little Sinclair 
Favrot Logan Sisson 
Fields London Smith, Idaho 
Fish Lowrey Smithwick 
Fisher Lyon Speaks 
Fitagerald McDuffie Steagall 
Foster McKenzie Strong, Kans. 
Fulmer McLaughlin, Mich Summers, Wash, 
Garrett, Tenn. MeSwain Sumners, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. apes Swank 
Gensman Martin Taylor, Tenn, 
Hammer Michener Tillman 
Hardy, Tex, Moore, Ohio Tincher 
Hayden Morgan Tucker 
Herrick Murphy Turner 
Hoch Nelson, A. P. Tyson 
Hooker Nelson, J. M. Upshaw 
Huddleston Newton, Minn, Weaver 
Hudspeth O'Connor Wiliams, IN. 
Humphreys, Miss. Oldfield Wiliams, Tex, 
Jacoway Oliver Williamson 
James Parks, Ark Wingo 
Jeffers, Ala. Quin Wise 
Johnson, Miss, Rankin Woodruff 
Jones, Tex. Rayburn Wright 
Kearns eed, W. Va. Young 
Kelley, Mich, Ricketts 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Raker 
NOT VOTING—133. 
Frear Lee, N. Y. Scott, Mich. 
Free Lineberger Sears 
French Longworth Shaw 
Garner Luhring Siegel 
Sloane McArthur Slem 
lynn MeClintie Smith, Mich. 
Goldsborough Madden Snell 
ele hea Maloney Sproul 
Goul Mansfield Steenerson 
Graham, Pa. Mead Stevenson 
Green, Towa Michaelson Stiness 
riffin Mills Stoll 
Haugen Mondell Strong, Pa. 
Hawley Morin Sullivan 
Hays Mudd Sweet 
Himes Newton, Mo. Tague 
Huck O’Brien Taylor, Ark. 
Husted Olpp Taylor, Colo. 
Hutehingon Overstreet Taylor, N. J. 
Johnson, Ky. Park, Ten Eyck 
Johnson, S. Dak. Paul Thomas 
Johnson, Wash, Perkins Thorpe 
Jones, Pa. Porter Vestal 
Kahn Pou Volk 
Keller Pringey Volstead 
Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Walters 
Kiess eber Wheeler 
Kindred eed, N. White, Kans, 
King Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Kirkpatrick tose Woodyard 
tehin Rossdale Zihlman 
eczka yan 
Knight Sabath 
zaro Schall 


So the motion to lay the appeal on the table was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. Mondell with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Brand. 
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. Madden with Mr. Stevenson. 

Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr, Dupré. 
Snell with Mr. Cullen. 

. Longworth with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Dempsey with Mr. O’Brien. 

Porter with Mr. Sears. 

. Kiess with Mr. Kindred. 

Fenn with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Crowther with Mr. Drane. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Thomas. 

. Morin with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

. Hawley with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

. Mudd with Mr. Tague. 

Kahn with Mr. Mead. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Raker. 
Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Pou. 
Johnson of Washington with Mr. Lazaro, 
Boise with Mr. Carew. 

. Lineberger with Mr. MeClintic. 

King with Mr. Sabath. 

Edmonds with Mr. Cantrill. 

. Olpp with Mr. Sullivan. 

Brennan with Mr. Kitchin. 
Hutchinson with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Reed of New York with Mr. Gilbert. 

. Free with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 
Cable with Mr. Mansfield. 

Cole of Ohio with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
. Kennedy with Mr. Stoll. 

Perkins with Mr. Cockran. 

„ Michaelson with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Griffin. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My parliamentary inquiry is this: Is the 
effect of the motion to lay the appeal on the table to carry with 
it the resolution itself? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair thinks not. The Chair would 
like to somewhat modify the ruling that he made. The Chair 


at the time said that he was of the opinion that the Committee’ 


on Rules had the prior right. The Chair, on reflection, is more 
dixposed to think that these are all questions of privilege, that 
they all stand on the same basis, and that it is entirely a 
‘matter of recognition by the Chair. Therefore the Chair thinks 
it was a matter of recognition. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the Chair and the House 
indulge me for a moment? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I voted against the motion to 
lay the appeal on the table, and I did it because I understood 
the Chair to base his ruling on the proposition that the resolu- 
"tion from the Committee on Rules was a matter of higher 
Privilege. Of course, placing it on the ground of recognition, I 
ean not differ from the Chair on that proposition. 

Mr. FISH. A parliamentary inquiry. Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact that the Speaker stated that he 
penveg the question of recognition in deciding the matter in 
the first instance? 
` The SPEAKER. The Chair did not use that language, but 
jhe stated that he thought the Committee on Rules had the 

higher privilege. 

Mr. FISH. But did not the Speaker state that he waived 
the question of recognition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sees what the gentleman refers 
to, but the gentleman from New York must have misunderstood 
the Chair. That was upon a different point. 

Mr. MICHENER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand it, this resolution goes 
back to the Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. No; it is before the Judiciary Committee 
now. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is a resolution that has never been 
called up before the Judiciary Committee. The gentleman from 
Michigan never mentioned it to me, and I am a member of the 

committee. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in view of what has been 
| said, I want to say that the action I have taken to-day was no 
reflection on the Judiciary Committee, and I would have so 
stuted when I had an opportunity in debate. 


* 


MESSAGE PROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Olerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution authorizing the use of pub- 
lie parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, 
flags, and other decorations, property of the United States, 
by the Almas Temple, Washington, D. O., 1923 Shrine Com- 
mittee (Inc.), and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed joint 
resolution of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested : 

S. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of 
the United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in 
New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. FERNALD and Mr. SHEPPARD members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2. 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the 
disposition of useless papers in the executive departments,” 
for the disposition of useless papers in the Department of 
Commerce. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. SregLIne and Mr. Drat members of the joint 
Select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Post Office Department. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Norris and Mr. KENDRICK members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “ An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Department of tha 
Interior. 

NAVAL OMNIBUS BILL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. . 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 510 (Rept. No. 1610). 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of S. 4187. 
After general debate, which shall continue not to exceed one hour, te 
be equally divided and controlled between those for and those against 
the bill. said bill shall be read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider without the intervention of a 

oint of order House committee amendments recommended by the 
‘ommittee on Naval Affairs now in the bill. and such amendments 
for the purpose of amendment shall be considered under the five-minute 
rule as an 8 bill. At the conclusion of such consideration the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to the House with the com- 
mittee amendments and such amendments to the committee amendments 
as may have been naopen (upon which a separate vote may be de- 
manded), and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, this resolution 
brings before the House for consideration what is known as an 
omnibus bill from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. As I got the reading of the rule, nobody can 
offer an amendment to the bill save the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, that is not what the rule 
provides. Even the committee ean not offer an independent 
amendment in addition to the committee amendments now on 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Our hands are tied also. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The omnibus bill is made up 
of a large number of bills considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I understand that the bill as now reported, containing 
the items that it does contain, has the unanimous report of that 
committee. It comes here with a unanimous report from the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do I understand that the rule provides that 
no amendment can be offered to an existing seetion of the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; it provides that existing 
sections in the bill may be considered as an original bill under 
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the five-minute rule, and any germane amendment to them is 
in order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But not the addition of the new items to the 
bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Not the addition of new items, 
or what might be called new sections. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I am delighted to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman states as a reason for not 
permitting amendments that the bill has the unanimous report 
of the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I said nothing of the kind. 
When I yield to the gentleman, he must not misquote me. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood as his reason that it had the 
unanimous report of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a fact, but not in the 
way the gentleman seems to have understood it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A bill came here the other day with the 
unanimous report from the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
made it murder, triable in a Federal court, for anyone to op- 
pose a Federal officer where death ensued. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, that is not a question, and 
I can not yield further. 

Mr. BLANTON. So we have to watch these matters even 
where they have a unanimous report from a committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
provides for a limit of one hour for general debate, agreed upon 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs. The resolution is not op- 
posed by anyone that I know of. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes, 

Mr, DENISON. The rule, as read by the Clerk, seems to be 
somewhat different from the rule as printed. Will the gentle- 
man from Kansas explain the effect of the change? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs amended their bill, in order to get a unanimous report from 
that committee, after this rule had been printed. The rule as 
read from the desk is the rule that was agreed to by the Com- 
mittee on Rules. There was stricken from the resolution the 
words in line 9 “under clause 7 of Rule XVI.“ Later the words 
“now in the bill” were placed in the resolution. 

Mr. DENISON. I have not the resolution before. me, and I 
would like to have the gentleman state the effect of the change. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The effect of the change will 
prevent during the consideration of the bill any member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, or any other Member of the House, 
from offering as an amendment to the bill subject matter that the 
committee took out of the bill in order to get a unanimous report 
from the committee—controyerted matter not germane to items 
in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill indicates that it has been reported 
three times to the House—on January 25, 1923, on February 6, 
1923, and again on February 7, 1923. It has been so recom- 
mitted, as I understand it, in order that some new claims might 
be put upon it or some claim taken out. 

The rule reported by the gentleman now prevents the House 
from adding any new items. What does the gentleman think 
of the advisability to send it back to the committee again? They 
might find something more that ought to be added or taken 
out. In other words, is it not a little premature to pass the 
bill at this time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, no; as the bill now stands 
it has the unanimous report of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
{ Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this is an unusual 
rule in that it limits the power of amendment that may be pro- 
posed even by the Committee on Naval Affairs reporting the 
bill. Ordinarily I do not favor rules of that kind, but the rea- 
son for it is this: The Committee on Naval Affairs took a num- 
ber of subjects and put them into an omnibus bill. They were 
matters upon which the committee agreed unanimously. If 
that bill were thrown open to amendment, covering so wide a 
range of matters as it does cover, almost any proposition that 
might be offered might be held to be germane to the bill as a 
whole, and as a result controverted legislation might be pro- 
posed at this late stage of the session, which would eliminate 
the possibility of the Committee on Naval Affairs procuring 
legislation upon which it is unanimously agreed. For that 
reason, viewing it in the light of the time when the rule is 
proposed, within two weeks of the end of the session, I felt 


willing to agree to the rule which limited the power of amend- 


ment of the committee itself. Of course, any gentleman from 
the floor can offer an amendment to any section of the bill 
which is germane to that section. 

I reserve the remainder of my time and yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Rules of 
the House of Representatives, by virtue of its authority and 
jurisdiction, is naturally the most powerful committee in the 
House. There is one matter that a great many Members of the 
House, directly and indirectly, have been endeavoring to secure 
some action upon by this powerful Committee on Rules for a 
number of weeks. We are now approaching the end of the 
present session of Congress. The matter to which I refer has 
long since passed beyond the stage of being a matter of local 
or sectional importance, and is now universally recognized as a 
proposition of very grave national concern, involving a great 
national policy. I refer to the proposition involving the dispo- 
sition of the Muscle Shoals power and nitrate plants. 

I have remained absolutely silent on this question during 
this entire session of Congress, although two units of this plant 
as a whole are located in my district, for the reason that 
heretofore action upon it was not possible. Great interest has 
been manifested in the final disposition of this question at this 
session of Congress not only on this side but by some promi- 
nent and leading Members on the majority side of the House. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LoneGwortH], and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] recently have voiced the expression upon this floor 
that they believed that this great question should be taken up 
and decided, as far as the House is concerned, at this session 
of Congress; and I now feel justified in calling upon the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules on this occasion, and I think 
that in view of the nature of this proposition and of its im- 
portance that he should answer an inquiry and let those of us 
who are interested in this question now know whether or not 
it is his purpose or intention to take action upon that problem | 
within the immediate future in the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Ala- 
bama know which one of the bills he is in favor of calling up 
in regard to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. BANKHBAD. I certainly do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Which one is it? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I want to know which one 
of the bills the gentleman from Alabama is in favor of. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am in favor of the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WricHtr], which provides for 
the unconditional acceptance of the Ford offer. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That bill is not on the calendar. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I state to the gentleman what my private, 
individual views are upon this question. The chairman of the 
Committee on Rules ought to give to the House, especially in 
view of the fact that the acting chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, from which this bill originated, has re- 
quested it, a definite answer on this matter. I now ask if it is 
his individual purpose to give the Rules Committee an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not it will give that matter con- 
sideration either upon the McKenzie bill or the Wright bill as a 
substitute therefor? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, the Rules Committee can 
always decide matters when it gets ready. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ah, but the gentleman is evading the 
question, and he knows it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Rules Committee has, 
already voted on the question once. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With what result? | 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Oh, well, there is no question | 
about the result. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How long has it been since that vote was | 
taken? | 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Within the last two weeks, I| 
should say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Voted directly on the proposition of | 
whether they would give consideration to this question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was the question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand the gentleman to mean 
to use that as a precedent for refusing to take up the matter | 
again in the future? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the decision up to the 
present moment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to violate the proprieties at all—— 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was a public question. I 
do not think there was a question about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At the last meeting of the 
Committee on Rules—— 3 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield the gentleman one 
minute more. The rule to provide for the consideration of this 
matter would have been adopted but for the fact that the 
chairman of the committee declined to lay the rule before the 
committee for action. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
Kansas have to say? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to have an answer now, 
while I am interrogating the gentleman on this immediate 
proposal. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There is another matter before 
the House. I am representing the responsible majority of this 
House for legislation. I have reported a rule here for the 
consideration of a bill unanimously reported by a legislative 
committee of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I have the floor, and I want to ask 
the gentleman—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. GaArrerr of Tennessee yielded me a 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. That time has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
is there remaining? Does the gentleman want to use the rest 
of his time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has six minutes remaining, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr, ALMON]. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think, however, it is bad 
practice to introduce extraneous matters in the consideration 
of a question of agreeing to a rule. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPRELL], I would say that it 
is H. R. 11903 which was reported to the House by the Military 
Committee on June 5, 1922, introduced by Mr. McKenzie, acting 
chairman of the Military Committee, that we desire to be 
brought before the House for consideration by a rule from the 
Committee on Rules, Of course, we would expect the rule to 
provide for amendments, and it would be in order to offer as 
a substitute for that bill the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. WRIGHT], which provides for an acceptance 
of the offer of Henry Ford, as modified and signed on the 31st 
day of May, 1922. 

It is well known to the House that I am in favor of the 
acceptance of the offer of Henry Ford, just as it was made and 
signed on the date I have just stated. Of course, the McKenzie 
bill is the only one on the calendar of the House and the only 
one which has been reported to the House by the Military 
Committee, and it is a rule on this bill that has been requested 
of the Rules Committee by the entire membership of the Mili- 
tary Committee, so there should not be any doubt or uncer- 
tainty about which bill is desired to be brought before the 
House for consideration by a rule from the Committee on Rules. 

The committee spent five and a half months’ time in holding 
hearings on this subject and reported a bill. There are more 
people interested in and demanding the consideration of this 
subject by Congress than any other question pending in Con- 
gress. The Ford offer has the indorsement of all the farmers, 
Mississippi Valley Association, American Legion, and various 
labor organizations, and they are unable to understand why it 
is that the people’s Representatives in this House can not be 
allowed to consider and vote upon it. Only a few days ago Mr. 
Mappen and Mr. GRAHAM, of Illinois, and Mr. LONGWORTH, of 
Ohio, and also Mr. McKenzig, of Illinois, all prominent and in- 
fluential Republican leaders, declared on the floor of the House 
that the Muscle Shoals legislation should be considered and 
disposed of at this session. I most earnestly ask and recom- 
mend that the Committee on Rules report to the House without 
further delay a rule providing for the consideration of this 
question and give us an opportunity to vote upon it. I believe 
that every fair-minded man will agree that this should be done, 
whether he is in favor of or opposed to the Ford offer. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I may as well use my time. 
Sometimes, driven to desperation, we have to introduce these 


Now, what does the gentleman from 


I will answer at the proper 


[After a pause.] The 


extraneous matters because we can not get them in in any 
other way. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ferns]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, there is a bill upon the calendar 
which undertakes to dispose of the Muscle Shoals proposition, 
and that bill includes every proposition included in the Ford 
offer, except the interests of the Government at the Gorgas 
steam plant and the transmission line leading to Muscle Shoals. 

That bill was introduced by the present acting Republican 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, Mr. MCKENZIE, of 
Illinois, and was reported out by that committee. The bill has 
had the support of the gentleman from Illinois on the floor of 
the House. Its immediate consideration or its early considera- 
tion has been advocated by the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Mapprn, of IIlinols, in the most powerful and 
clearest analysis of any financial proposition that has ever 
been discussed in this Chamber. 

The development of Muscle Shoals has been indorsed on 
the floor of the House by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
GRAHAM] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH], who 
said, if my memory serves me right, that he would be guided in 
the main by the conclusions arrived at by the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. Mappen. It has the support of 
a large majority of the Republican membership of the Military 
Affairs Committee, which reported it favorably. It has the sup- 
port, I know, of a large per cent of the Republican membership 
of this House, and practically the unanimous support of the 
Democratic membership of the House. 

Not only that, but the bill has the support of the agricultural 
interests of this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Canadian line to the Mexican border. It has more 
support behind it than any other proposition relating to agri- 
culture that has come before this House in many years, or pos- 
sibly more than any other proposition that ever came before 
this House. 

There is, however, some very strong and powerful opposition 
to the bill. Let us examine briefly the source of this opposition. 

We find the first opposition comes from the Alabama Power 
Co., an association of southern power companies, and also of 
the American Cyanamid Co., a Canadian institution. They 
oppose the measure, in the main, because they realize the 
efficacy of the contention of Edison and Swan and Doctor Whit- 
ney, the representative of the Department of Agriculture who 
appeared before the committee, that by the process which it is 
proposed to put into operation and use at Muscle Shoals the 
price of commercial fertilizer could be reduced to the American 
farmer by one-half. They are in the fertilizer business or the 
business of manufacturing ingredients that go into fertilizers. 

There are also arrayed against the bill the American manu- 
facturers of fertilizers. Their president, Mr. McDowell, ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition to the proposition. 
But he, by the way, because of his knowledge of the subject and 
because of his honesty, made a very valuable witness for the 
Ford proposition before he closed his testimony. 

Who else do we find against the proposition? Why, we find 
the great steel interests of America opposed to it, because it is 
believed—and I grant there is ground for the belief—that a 
part of the power derived from Muscle Shoals may be turned 
into the manufacture of electric-furnace steel. Therefore we 
have the United States Steel Trust throwing its influence 
against the Ford proposition. 

Another source of opposition comes from the American manu- 
facturers of automobiles, because it is a well-known fact that 
Ford controls the automobile markets of America. 

Still another source of opposition comes from the Interna- 
tional Harvester Trust. True, its power is not so great as that 
of the Steel Trust and the combined efforts of the automobile 
manufacturers, but it is worth something, possibly a vote in 
another place in this Capitol. We find them against it because 
Ford controls the price of farm tractors. When he reduced the 
price of the Fordson tractor the International Harvester Co. 
was forced to follow suit, 

There are other interests arrayed against the Ford proposal 
in the United States. One of these is the American Aluminum 
Co., the former president and leading spirit of which is the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon. That company has a 
plant about 100 miles above Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee 
River. Mr. Ford will manufacture aluminum at Muscle Shoals 
for use in his cars and will therefore no longer be a customer 
of the American Aluminum Co.; hence the opposition of that 
concern. 

In opposition to the Ford proposal also is found the Ameri- 
ean securities brokers. A représentative of a New York 
brokerage business appeared before the committee in opposi- 
tion to the Ford offer and in support of the proposition of the 
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Alabama Power Co. He frankly admitted before the committee 
that in event the Alabama Power Co. should secure a lease on 
Muscle Shoals that he would hope that his firm would be shown 
some preference in the handling of the securities. I asked 
him if he expected to handle any securities for Mr. Ford in 
ue event his offer should be accepted, and he admitted that he 

id not. 

Next in opposition come the American importers of Chilian 
nitrates who filched from the Government during the war $134,- 
000,000 in excess profits. The very fact of their opposition 
should strengthen the proposition submitted by Mr. Ford. 

And last, but not least, the Newberry element of the Repub- 
lican Party, who know that it was Henry Ford, who started 
and caused to be conducted the Federal investigation of the 
Newberry election scandal in Michigan, which figured more ex- 
teusively in the repudiation of the Republican Party at the 
polls in the last election than any other single issue in the cam- 
paign. It is fair to say, however, that not all of the Repub- 
| licuns of the country or even of the State of Michigan belong 
to the Newberry element, which is evidenced by the fact that 
| Michigan elected a Democratic Senator to succeed Senator 
| TownsenpD, the leader of Newberry’s defense in the Senate con- 
test. 

These are among the principal opponents of the Ford offer 
for operation of Muscle Shoals. I have shown who favors the 
bill fer the development of Muscle Shoals, the truck farmers 
of the East, the grain growers of the Northwest, the fruit grow- 
ers of the West and South, and the cotton growers of the South; 

| in fact, the farmers of America of every class and section. In 
| addition te them, the consumers of food products stand behind 
| this legislation, 

Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
i RELE}, chairman of the Committee on Rules, whose committee 

‘has the power te bring the Muscle Shoals proposition before 
` | the House and which is devoting its time to the consideration 
und report of rules making in order bills of little or no impor- 
| tance to the country, what he expects to do with the Muscle 

Shoals proposition? 

Further procrastination on the part of the chairman of the 
Rules Committee may place him in the position of having his 
nume added te the list af the opponents of the Ford proposition, 
If he desires to support the cause of the American producers 
and consumers of food products, he will act without further de- 
Jay and report this measure to the House. The sentiment 
among the farmers throughout the United States and among 
the consumers Hkewise is unanimously in favor of immediate 
adoption of this legislation. 

Shall the special interests be favored, or shall the agricul- 
tural interests of the country be recognized by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] and his Committee on Rules? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the bill be- 
cause it is in violation of clause 5 of Rule XXI in a number of 
purticulars which I want to point out to the Speaker. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the bill is not under discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The rule provides that the point of order 
muy be made at any time when the bill is up for consideration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is not up for consideration 
vet. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, tf the point of order is sustained it 
would save the time in passing on the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Ohair does not think you can now 
make a point of order on the bill. You can not tell whether 
the rule is going to be adopted or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I have always 
been able to use what ability and time I have upon business 
matters in the House that are immediately before the House 
for consideration. I would like to have an academic discussion 
ef Muscle Shoals at some time. That is the only thing that a 
special rule from the Committee on Rules could accomplish, so 
far as that subject is now concerned. The Committee on Mil- 
tary Affairs is made up of 21 members, and only 2 of them 
are in favor ef the proposition that has been urged here this 
morning so eloquently by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps], 
so that it would only be introducing an academic question here 
for a discussion that, it seems to me, we have not time to 
indulge in at present. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; always. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. If the Committee on Rules will bring in 
a rule for the consideration of the bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie} and give this House an 
opportunity to vote upon substitutes or amendments to that 
bill, does not the gentleman think we could then have concrete 
action on the whole question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Rules has 
power enough, within the proper exercise of its powers. It 
should in no event become a legislative committee. 

The gentleman from Alabama has already referred to the 
enormous power of that committee. I hope he does not urge 
us also to become a legislative committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman does not answer my 
question. He evades it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I evade nothing. 

1 Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman answer the ques- 
on 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think probably in my own 
good time I shall discuss, and probably in a more pointed way 
than the gentleman from Alabama would enjoy, the questions 
involved in the matter in which he expresses so much interest 
in his district. For the present, the matter under consideration 
baving the unanimous report of the legislative committee inter- 
ested in it and the unanimous report of the Committee on 
Rules, I move the previous question and ask for a vote on the 
resolution. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is first on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

i ae SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the bill ts in violation of clause 5 of Rule XXI of this House 
in the following particulars—— 

The SPEAKER. In order to bring the bill up, will the gen- 
tleman allow the gentleman from Pennsylvania to move to go 
into Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Speaker, I believe under the rule I have 
the authority to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the purpose of considering S. 4187. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 4187) to authorize 
the transfer of certain vessels from the Navy to the Coast 


Guard. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON} 
makes a point of order against the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because of the following provisions, which 
are in violation of clause 5 of Rule XXI. On page 17, line 24, 
section 17 provides— 


association, 
the Govern- 


service on account of , if upon presentation- 
to himself it is esta that such individual 
pany, or corporation has not heretofore received bursement in any 
way for the money so advanced: Provided, That the total amount for 
the purpose of reimbursement shall not exceed the sum of $35,000. 

I submit that that, if passed, will be an authorization for 
the paymaster to pay out of present appropriations as much 
as $35,000 for a purpose which is in violation of clause 5 of 
Rule XXI. 

The SPEAKER. That is one of the committee amendments, 
is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the committee amendment is made a 
part of this bill by the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. It becomes a part of the bill by the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Senate bill 
is in order with committee amendments. One of the committee 
amendments is what the gentleman has read, and the rule pro- 
vides that those committee amendments shall be considered 
without the intervention of a point of order. 
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Mr. BLANTON. As against clause 5 of Rule XXI? 

Mr. BUTLER. As against any rule. 

The SPEAKER. The rule says as against all points of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are other parts of the bill that are 
also in violation of clause 5. If the rule covers them and 
makes them in order, I do not care to take up any time. 

The SPEAKER. It covers all amendments. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, that was the very purpose of 
having the rule worded in that way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are sections 7 and 8 committee amend- 
ments? 

The SPEAKER. It is all one amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. A part of the same amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is all one amendment. The Chair over- 
rules the point of order. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the Chair puts that motion, shall we 
have the hour's time divided equally, one half to be controlled 
by my colleague [Mr. Vinson] and the other half by myself? 
I am not sure we shall use it, but I ask unanimous consent 
that the hour may be so divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. I for one am against this bill and I want 
some time to speak against it. Can we be sure of some fair 
division of the time? 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend knows I never ask any man 
whether he is for or against a proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. But now is the time for us who are against 
the bill to get our rights. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the hour be equally divided between the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and himself. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. If I can get some time—— 

Mr. BUTLER, I will give the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. I will give the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of S. 4137. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. TILSON 
in the chair. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I will ask that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with for the following reason: 
There are 23 different subjects in this omnibus bill, and when 
we reach the sections under the five-minute rule we will be glad 
to try to answer any questions that may be asked of us. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter] is recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I agree with my friend from 
Texas and I agree with the statement made by our friend from 
Tennessee and all the other gentlemen who have commented 
upon this rule. It is a little violent. In other words, it brings 
us to a focus, and we will not be allowed to wander very far 
in the consideration of the bill, 

The Navy Department asked us to report in this bill 65 or 75 
different measures. We went through them with the greatest 
care, taking from them only those provisions upon which we 
could all agree. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
is entirely right. This bill has been here before. It has been 
here many times, and men who are familiar with naval legisla- 
tion, like my friend from Alabama [Mr. Or1ver], will discover 
that it is the same sheep in sheep’s clothing—a good deal of it, 
I have argued certain provisions of this bill twice in the House 
already. They have passed unanimously. They are the first 
two or three sections of the bill. The first contains five para- 
graphs. They are intended for the enlisted men of the service 
which I will endeavor to explain when we get under the five- 
minute rule, On July 28, 1921, we had considered in this House 
an omnibus bill. Some of the sections went out on the objec- 
tion of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], who led the 
opposition. They were abandoned. Finally the balance of 
these sections were considered and adopted by the committee 
down to the last one. Feeling, as we did, that the House was not 
in favor of increasing the expenses of the ships at that time, 


the measure was permitted to stand over and did stand over for 


one year. Then one afternoon I moved that the committee con- 
sider the omnibus bill, and they did unanimously vote to pass 
it on to the Senate. It has remained in the Senate until this 
time. The Senate added a number of amendments and we have 
gone through them with great care, some of them we have 
agreed to, and others we have disagreed to, and they are not 
here. Some of the provisions of this bill—I should Say every 
provision in this bill—I believe has been recommended by the 
department. It was our purpose in preparing it to assist the 
service, as in our judgment the service needed it at this time. 
There has been no legislation I think for the Navy for two or 
three years, and therefore we have come to a period when it Is 
absolutely necessary that something should be done in the way 
of legislation to maintain the service. 

Now the first three sections of the bill relate to where men 
receive $50 or $60 a month, and the pay is being checked against 
them where they were overpaid by construction of laws by the 
Comptroller of the United States Treasury. Therefore we feel 
it is necessary to pass this bill, hoping in the end it will become 
a law to relieve these men. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I notice on page 18 of the 
report it states that some of these claims were for the reasons 
that are embodied in the proposed legislation. It speaks of the 
Railroad Administration having raised wages and the shops of 
the Dubuque Boat & Boiler Works. Work had to be increased, 
with a consequent loss to them. Is it not practically true that 
every contractor had to go up against the same experience, and 
if the Government attempts to reimburse in all these cases 
where is the end going to be? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am delighted to have a eontroversy with 
the gentleman, because it is always agreeable, but I confess I 
can not answer his question and I am going to yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I thought my friend and I 
would be entirely in accord. 

Mr, BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer the gen- 
tleman, We realize that the word “contractor” is like a red 
flag to a bull in both Houses of Congress. But the bill as now 
reported has the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and instead of applying to contractors in the 
general sense it applies to shipbuilders, Ninety-nine per cent 
of the claims affected by this bill are of shipbuilders. In one 
instance the builders of the battleship Idaho have a million dol- 
lars awaiting them in the United States Treasury. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy desires to pay this amount to the New York 
Shipbuilding Co., but the comptroller says that this can not be 
done, and shipbuilders are powerless to collect; they have no 
redress under the law. They must come to Congress. Unless 
this legislation is passed before March 4 next the million dol- 
lars awaiting this company in the Treasury ean not be paid out 
even over the Secretary’s signature. This is not a contractor’s 
relief bill; it is a shipbuilders’ relief bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know anything about 
the Jdaho case, but it strikes me as unfortunate to give the 
Navy Department the right to say that because wages are 
raised in a certain locality the Government should reimburse 
the contractors. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is correct; but the bill does 
not confer any special power on the Secretary of the Navy, but 
authorizes him to make an investigation, and then directs the 
Secretary to report to Congress through the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will yield, I will state that 
the Secretary is to investigate these claims, and no claim for 
alleged losses on account of increase of wages can be allowed 
unless they furnish proof that they have complied with the 
orders issued by the Macy Board or other governmental boards. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who led the 
strong opposition to this section of the bill and who is thor- 
oughly familiar with every part of it will agree with me that 
the teeth have been taken out of it. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ottver] asked that the subject, after being adjudi- 
eated in some particulars, should be referred to the proper con- 
gressional committee for further examination. 

Mr. OLIVER. I think the bill as now reported is in line 
with what the gentleman from Pennsylvania and I agreed on 
as the proper way to proceed. I know that if it is not altered 
in conference there is no danger in it at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is certainly very harmless, so harmless it 
is almost laughable. Nevertheless, we have to make a start. 
It is impossible, my friends, for us at this time to make any 
exact estimate. If gentlemen will give me attention, I will | 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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yield the floor to the gentleman from Minnesota, who will 
make a good speech. We have endeavored in every line of this 
bill to keep in touch with the record that was obtained in 
Congress in the way of prescribing pay to the officers and the 
men in the service. And in order that we might accomplish 
thut purpose and not infringe on the rule, we had the advice of 
seven or eight of the most distinguished men in the service 
who were able to inform us. We have reported here to the 
House—at least we have it as a part of our report—the exact 
case of every one of these provisions, so that we are not at- 
tempting to impose upon the House in any way. There is no 
effort made to do that. It is true that this is sort of a patch- 
work bill, but it is necessary to take this measure just as you 
find it in order to get any legislation at all. I would rather 
see everything fail and go to the winds, be thrown aside, than 
that one or two sections of the bill should fail. Men of 20 
years’ service, who volunteered upon the request of the depart- 
ment and left, upon its request, to accept more important duties, 
to command little ships at war, when they came back and re- 
turned to their places have been as men of first 
enlistment and have lost all benefit of their years of service. 
They are now being checked against; and these are the pro- 
visions that I am going to stand for, let come what will to the 
others. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. . 

Mr. MCKENZIE. With respect to the matter brought up by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will remember that after the war we passed 
a law known as the Dent law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; the gentleman voted for it, and so did J. 

Mr. McKENZIE. We passed it with a great deal of appre- 
hension. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not. 

Mr. McKENZIW. And the abuses that grew out of that law 
were, of course, something terrific. 

Mr. BUTLER. I voted for it cheerfully, because I relied 
upon my friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], 
and if the bill is a bad one, he is to blame for it and not I. 

Mr. mi ie age I yoted for it although I thought it was 
a bad S 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I simply followed the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Is this bill merely to be a revival of the 
Dent bill so far as the Navy is concerned? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it is not like it at all. It is not any 
more like the Dent bill than a goat is like an elephant. I am 
not enamored of that provision because, as I said, it is so 
harmless, so childlike, that I think it is practically useless. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman is sure that it will not out- 
Dent the Dent law? 

Mr. BUTLER. They can do nothing more than report the 
matter to the Budget, and then go to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and that committee may not appropriate anything 
at all, 

Mr. McKENZIN. And still the gentleman is a little sus- 
picious about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not accomplish a whole lot, but 
it is better than nothing. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think it ought to be said to the House 
that of the 24 provisions in the bill, all have been at one time 
or another reported to the House by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, and every section of the bill has the unanimous ap- 
proval of that committee. 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes; and I will supplement what my friend 
says by Saying this: There is no attempt whatever to put 
anything over on this House. These bills have all been reported 
at some time and the reports are of record. These are simply 
the measures that have been hanging on for almost two years 
and we have put them together in a string, and we are going 
to ask you to yote for this string as you find it, because you 
bave voted for nearly three-fourths of these cases on other 
measures before. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 

tleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this Congress will 
adjourn within a few days, and its committees and activities, 
of course, will cease with the life of the Congress. We are 
appropriating at the present time something like a half billion 
of dollars annually, which is being disbursed by the Veterans’ 
Bureau. There are now pending before the various committees 
of the House a large number of resolutions proposing investi- 

ations by the House of the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

he gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINEILE], as long 
ago as September, 1922, introduced such a resolution, and 


other gentlemen have introduced them, but this House has 
taken no action and has shown no disposition to go into the 
affairs of the bureau. 

We all know there has been widespread complaint in respect 
to the activities of the bureau. There has been charges that 
the purchases of hospitals in some instances and of sites have 
been very irregular. There have been charges that in the mat- ` 
ter of the purchase of supplies there have been irregularities, 
and there have been wholesale charges of inefficiency and of 
Waste and extravagance in the bureau. My contention is that 
Congress does not perform all of its duties when it merely 
appropriates a half billion dollars for this work. Its duty goes 
further and requires that so far as possible Congress shall 
see to it that such activities are properly administered. 

A short time ago Colonel Forbes, the director of the bureau, 
went to Europe. It was given out that his visit to Europe had 
nothing to do with a prospective resignation. Prior to his 
going there had been a great deal of rumor about a prospective 
shake-up in the Veterans’ Bureau. After he reached Europe the 
White House gave out a statement that it was probable that 
Colonel Forbes, upon his return, would find his health in such 
condition that he would feel it necessary to resign from the 
directorship of the bureau. 

When he went to Europe it was stated that he had no inten- 
tion of resigning, but after having visited Europe for his health 
it then became apparent to the White House that he would 
probably resign upon his return, and to-day's press dispatches 
carry a report that Director Forbes has resigned by cable. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. How long did he have his health treated in 
ree before he decided to resign or to telegraph his resigna- 
tion 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am sorry that I can not give 
the gentleman that exact information, but the rumor prior to 
his going that there was to be a shake-up in the bureau, then 
his going to Europe and the subsequent report from the White 
House that he intended to resign on account of his health when 
he returned, and now his actual resignation, if true, all bear an 
apparent relationship to each other. There must be some reason 
for his resignation. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not for a moment. There must 
be something the matter with the colonel’s health or something 
the matter with the health of the bureau. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I would like to know if the gentleman has 
any charges that he wants to make against the management of 
this bureau under Colonel Forbes, and if he has, why does he 
not state them? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not appearing as a prose- 
eutor. I do not know—— 

Mr. DICKINSON. The gentleman is appearing as the mouth- 
piece of the discontent against that bureau. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall yield to the gentleman 
when I want to yield, and if the gentleman insists on my yleld- 
ing when I do not want to yield, I will have to invoke the rules 
of the House. No; I do not know because if I knew absolutely 
I would go and lay them before the grand jury of the District 
of Columbia or in whatever district the proper jurisdiction 
might lie, but I am not unwilling that Congress shall hear the 
facts, and I have introduced a resolution providing for a joint 
inquiry by the Senate and the House during the recess, and 
Congress through that committee will have plenty of time to in- 
yestigate the bureau. The joint resolution will have the force 
of a statute, but a resolution of this House will die when this 
House goes out of session on the 4th day of March. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me one 
more minute? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, gentlemen, let me ask the 
gentleman from Iowa, who seems unduly disturbed about the 
desire to investigate, Why is the gentleman from Iowa so much 
disturbed? If there is nothing wrong in the bureau or out of 
the bureau, the gentleman from Iowa ought not to wince at an 
investigation of the bureau. We are the ones who are re- 
sponsible; we are responsible to the people of the United States, 
and I do not want this House to sit here and let the Senate 
conduct an ex parte investigation by a committee of two Sen- 
ators, which will go out of existence on the 4th day of March, 
and then let it go out to the world that the bureau has been 
investigated. But the investigation ought to be conducted by 
both Houses, because we are the Representatives here of the 
people, and this House ought not to shirk its responsibility 
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always and let the Senate do things alone that ought to be 
done by the Congress. I believe this matter ought to be gone 
into when the committee of Congress has the time, because it 
will then have the time to properly do this work, and if there 
is something wrong we shall know it, and if there is nothing 
wrong we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that there is 
nothing wrong. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. VINSON, I also yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the rule which we 
have adopted and the rules of the House, not a single Member 
of Congress, besides the committee, will be able to change one 
word of this bill proposed 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not a single amendment will be permitted 
to be offered from the floor by a Member of Congress who is 
not on this committee. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute, I have not the time now. 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman wants to make a fair statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman offer an amendment un- 
der the rule? 

Mr. HICKS. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, Can the gentleman—— 

Mr. HICKS. Why, certainly, I have two or three to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The committee can. 

Mr. HICKS. Anybody can. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, in my judgment, the rule restricts 
otherwise. 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will read the rule he will 
find that it does not speak otherwise. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to my friend I have these amend- 
ments to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to vote for 
such rules as long as I am a Member of Congress, and I think 
I will be here for a While 

Mr. KNUTSON. I hope so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to vote for any rule such 
as the one which just passed this House, and I am not going 
to vote for any piece of legislation that is made in order by 
any such restrictive rule as long as I am a Member of the 
House. I am not going to yote to wake of myself and my 
colleagues mere rubber stamps 

Mr, STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Or open-mouthed mocking birds which 
have to swallow everything that the committee sticks down 
our throats, I regret I can not yield. I have not the time. 
I am not going to gag and hog tie myself in any such way, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. You may yote for such rules if you want 
to, but I am going to reserve to myself the right to pass upon 
legislation for which I am held responsible to the people of 
my district and to the country. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not yield to the gentleman because 
I have not the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman has time to interpret the 

rule correctly, and the gentleman has not the right to inter- 
pret it incorrectly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio must not in- 
terrupt without the permission of the Member speaking. The 
gentleman from Ohio is out of order. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let the gentleman tell what the rule is, 

Mr. FIELDS. I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is nobody around here who in- 
terprets the rule that way, and I want the gentleman to inter- 
pret the rule the way the rule is framed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is out of order 
and will take his seat. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chairman will not take all these 
interruptions out of my time, if you please. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL], the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, when presenting this rule for 
passage, stated from the floor several times, “ Why, this is a 
unanimous report from the Committee on Naval Affairs.” That 
should be sufficient! His intimation was that it being a 
unanimous report from a committee, it should be accepted as 
all sufficient and perfect by the membership of the House 
without investigation and consideration. : 


I have learned something about “ unanimous reports” from 
committees since I have been in Congress. I have learned that 
we can not always accept them. That is why I investigate them 
all for myself. Why, just the other day here in the Hou 
there was brought before us for passage on unanimous consen 
day, from the Unanimous-Consent Calendar, when bills are 
sometimes passed in three minutes time, a bill from the great 
Committee on the Judiciary, a committee of lawyers and judges, 
who are presumed to know the law, and are presumed not to 
bring any proposed law before us for passage that is ridicu- 
lous. The gentleman from Kansas, with equal propriety, could 
have then arisen and said: “This bill has a unanimous report 
from the committee,” for in fact it did have a unanimous re- 
port from the great Committee on the Judiciary. Yet the bill 
was ridiculous, for it provided that should any citizen engage 
in an altercation with a Federal agent or officer, and such Fed- 
eral agent or officer should die, such citizen was guilty of 
murder, and should be tried and punished for murder in 3 
Federal court, regardless of the facts or circumstances. It 
did not require any of the ingredients of murder to be con- 
nected with the altercation, such as is required by the laws 
of every State in the Union. It did not require malice afore- 
thought, express or implied. It did not require premeditation, 
It did not require a design to kill, But if some Federal agent 
went to the home of some citizen, wholly unknown to such 
citizen, and told such citizen that he was an officer, and then 
by insults or unwarranted conduct exasperated such citizen to 
engage in an altercation with him, and death ensued to such 
officer, such citizen would have been guilty of murder, by the 
provisions of such bill recommended for passage by a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on the Judiciary. And if it 
had not been for my objection, which I made, or the objection 
from some other Member, that bill might have passed under 
unanimous consent, without any argument, just by merely 
reading it and passing it, Members not knowing anything 
about it. That is the way lots of bills pass that become the 
law of the land. 

It pays to watch these bills. That is why I-take time to 
watch them. That is why I spend hours in my office at night 
looking into bills that may come up, affecting the interests of 
the people. ri 

This bill contains 21 pages. Do you know what it proposes? 


_It proposes to increase the cost of the battleship Colorado 


$600,000 of the people’s money. It proposes to increase the 
cost of the scout cruisers Nos. 9 and 10, $150,000 of the people's 
money. It proposes to increase the cost of the destroyer tender 
No. 3, $1,500,000 of the people’s money. It proposes to increase 
the expense that we are to go on our 13 capital ships, naming 
them, to the extent of $6,500,000. To be exact, so that I may 
not be unfair in any way, let me quote these provisions from the 
bill, to wit: 

TO INCREASE THE AUTHORIZED COST OF CERTAIN VESSELS NOW BUILDING 

FOR THE NAVY. 


Sud. 7. That the limits of cost of the vessels heretofore authorized 
and herein below enumerated are increased as follows: Battleshi 
Colorado, from $17,000,000 to $17,600,000; scout isers number 
9 and 10, from 88.250.000 to 400,000 each; and destroyer tender 
numbered 3, from $3,400,000 to $4,500,000 


REPAIRS AND CHANGES TO CAPITAL SHIPS, 

Sec. 8. That the restrictions contained in the acts of March 2, 1907, 
and August 29, 1916, as to the amount that may be expended for repairs 
and changes to capital shine shall not apply to such sums as the Con- 
gress may from time to time appropriate for modernization, by in- 
creasing the elevation and range of turret guns, of the following-named 
battleships: Florida, Utah, Arkansas, . e Hv ogee . — 
Oklahoma, N. New York, Teras, M: sippi, Idaho, and N 
Mewico: Provided, That the cost of such increase In the elevation an 
range of such turret shall not exceed the sum of $6,500,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available until expended, 

Is that carrying out your idea of the reduction of armaments 
which is understood to be the policy of our Government? Are 
you in favor of thus wasting additional money on battleships 
which may soon be scrapped and become worthless? 

I would like to help out our friends who belong to these 
shipbuilding corporations, I see our amiable and likable friend, 
the manager of the New York Shipbuilding Corporation, in the 
gallery now. I think as much of him as you gentlemen do. I 
would like to help out his corporation to the extent of some 
of these millions if it were not taking it out of the pockets of 
the tax-burdened people of this land. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Will my friend yield for one short question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not time to yield, I regret to say, I 
want to tell you something about your bill, your 21-page omni- 
bus bill. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Unfortunately the gentleman does not un- 
derstand the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 
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- Mi. BLANTON, I like the gentleman from Ilinois. I am 
with him on many propositions, And while we now disagree I 
am still smiling at him. [Laughter.] I think that I under- 
stand the English language. Let me show you another provi- 
sion here in this bill. Here is the kind of a bill that is brought 
in under a rule where we shall not be permitted to change the 
dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” Here under the 
head of “United States Navy Band,” now stationed at the 
navy yard, Washington, is this provision: 

That hereafter the band now stationed at the navy yard, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and known as the Navy Yard Band shall be designated as 
the United States Navy Band, and the leader of this band shall receive 
the pay and allowances of a lieutenant in the Navy. 

And then it provides for a lot of other salaries. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield on 
that question, on the band question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BLANTON. I regret that I can not yleld, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio can not inter- 
rupt the gentleman who has the floor. : 

Mr. BLANTON. To be exact, I want to quote this section 
from the bill, to wit: 

UNITED STATES NAVY BAND. 10 

Sr 2 now stationed at the navy yard, 
V = the Navy Yard Band, shall 4 desig: 
nated as the United States Navy Band, and the leader of this band 


shall receive the pay and allowances of a lieutenant in the Navy: Pro- 


lis man in the nayal service shall be 
vided, That all service as an enlisted man in ayal ser bey Bong Bens 


ted in computing lo ity increases for 
cided further, What = — pay or allowances’ si all be allowed to this 
leader by reason of the passage of this act: And provided further, 
That hereafter suring wares tours approved by the sident members 
of the United States Navy Band s suffer no loss of allowances. 

In what way are the people of the United States, who are now 
heavily tax burdened, interested in paying the salaries and ex- 
penses of a United States Navy Band to make concert tours 
over the United States under the direction of the President? 
The people now are more concerned about getting coul during 
this prolonged blizzard, 

But now let me quote from the bill the provision about the 
Marine Band. This provision in the bill is as follows: 

R : MARINE BAND, 

Sec, 14. That the band of the United States Marine Corps shall con- 
sist of 1 leader whose pay and allowances shall be those of a captain 
in the Marine Corps; second leader whose pay shall be $200 per 
month and who shall have the allowances of a sergeant major; 10 
principal musicians whose pay shall be $150 per month; 25 first-class 
Rusſefans whose pay shall be $125 per month; 20, "second-class 
musicians whose pay shall be $100 per month; and 10 third-class 
musicians whose pay shall be $85 per month; such musicians of the 
band to have the allowances of a sergeant: Provided, That the second 
leader and musicians of the band shall receive the same increases for 
length of service and the same enlistment allowance or gratuity for re- 
enlisting as is now or may hereafter be 8 for other enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps: Provided further, That the pay authorized herein 
for the second leader and the musicians of the band shall be effective 
from July 1, 1922, and shall apply in computing the pay of former 
members of the band now on the retired list: Provided further, That 
in the event of promotion of the second leader, or a musician of the 
band to leader of the band, all service as such second leader, or as 
uch musician of the band, or both, shall be counted in computing 
fongevity increase in 25 And provided further, That hereafter durin 
concert tours approved the ident, members of the Marine Ban 
shall suffer no loss of allowances. 

This is the society band. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the band to which distinguished ref- 
erence was made in noted correspondence out to the Northwest 
a short time ago; the band that furnishes music at the big 
receptions in Washington for the high society leaders in this 
country; and your people in Oklahoma, MANUEL, are paying the 
bills. [Laughter.] I am not in favor of any such legislation 
coming before this House under special rule. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, I love my distinguished friend from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEPHENS, Are you not in favor of music? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, if I were the music of the gentleman 
would make me sick. [Laughter.] I have all the confidence in 
the world in my good friend from Pennsylvania, and 

Mr. BUTLER. I would not do anything to break it—— 

Mr, BLANTON. I would do anything In the world personally 
to please him. But he is so kind-hearted that when these fel- 
lows come before his committee to raise the pay of this high- 
society band he can not turn them down. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER, Oh, turning all this noise aside, if you pass 
this bill the members of the band will receive less money than 
they ever did. This is the old figure that the comptroller 
ruled out. 

Mr. BLANTON. My friend will not deny that this Is the 
society band in Washington? 


Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether it is or not. I am not 
a member of society, except the great, big, human society. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is the band that plays for the 
receptions at the White House? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; it does; and good music, too. i 

Mr. BLANTON. And for the receptions of the Cabinet officers 
and the receptions of Members of the House and Senate when 
they have their receptions here in Washington. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

; ah BLANTON. I am glad to yield to my friend from Cali- 
ornia, 

Mr, MacLAFFERTY. I want to ask the gentleman what 
kind of music does he think the White House ought to have? 
Should they just tie a tin can to Laddie Boy's tall and run him 
around the lawn? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON, I am in favor of hay music there when 
the President wants it, and letting the President pay for it out 
of the $75,000 and other big allowances that the people pay 
him every year. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Have they not had that music ever since 
the Constitution was adopted and the Government was founded, 
or is this anything new? 

Mr. BLANTON. I love insistence. I love a man to be per- 
sistent, and therefore I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is the establishing of this band a new 
matter, or has it been in existence ever since the Government 
was founded? 

Mr. BLANTON, This is so important that you have to let 
our friend Pur. in the closing days of the session, as an im- 

ortant service, bring in a bill of this kind under rule. This 
s the crowning effort of Pxrm’s life. If he can just pass such 
legislation as this, he will go home to Kansas feeling like his 
service here has been worth while, 

Mr. BRITTEN. Now, will my friend yield? . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to me one-half minute? 

Mr. BUTLER. If I have it I will, I do not see how I 
ean divide time which I have not got. I will ask the Chair 
how much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eleven minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER, I will give the gentleman one-half minute 
out of that, because I have promised to yield 10 minutes to 
my friend, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I thank the gentleman. For the benefit of 
the House, because many Members come and go during a de- 
bate of this kind, I should like to suggest to my friend from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] that I am sure he always tries to be 
fair, When he refers to the New York Shipbuilding Co. and 
the building of the battleship Idaho, I should like to say to 
him that I hold in my hand a copy of a telegram from the 
Secretary of the Navy to the New York Shipbuilding Co. sent 
during the war, telling that company to “Expedite the com- 
pletion of the battleship Idaho and we will pay you for any 
increases in cost of construction. The shipbuilding company 
is directed to submit increases to the department for approval.“ 
The increase amounted to about $1,000,000. Congress appro- 
priated that money. It is lying in the Treasury. Is not the 
gentleman from Texas desirous of having that money go to 
oe contractors, where it belongs, under conditions of that 

ind? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. VINSON. I also yield to him five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
Knutson] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, several days ago the press 
earricd a statement that there is a food shortage of over 
2,500,000 tons in Europe and owing to the unrest and disturbed 
conditions prevailing on that continent the countries where the 
shortage is most acute can not go into the markets of the world 
and replenish their larders. The military operations now being 
conducted by France is primarily responsible for our failure 
to dispose of the large surplus stocks of foodstuffs which we 
have on hand. Millions of bushels of potatoes were allowed 
to rot in the ground last fall because there was no market 
for them. Our farmers were compelled to sell their crops last 
year for considerably below the cost of production, All this 
because our European markets have been largely destroyed, 
and there can be no ground to hope for an improvement until 
certain countries in Europe go to work instead of sitting 
around waiting for impossible reparations. 

I make these preliminary observations to show that we are 
vitally interested in the welfare and stability of Europe and 
that we should no longer remain indifferent to what is going 
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on over there if we are to retain a semblance of prosperity in 
this country. 

The subjects of reparations and the invasion of the Ruhr 
are two burning topics at present. In the January issue of 
the Forum appeared a very sane and thoughtful article by 
Dr. Henry W. Temple entitled, The reparations crisis,” 
from which I quote: 


Three things have brought Europe to the verge of economic ruin: 
1 of man power and of capital during . years of war, 


cer and e provisions of peace treaty, 

the continuing and jealousies of tg gr and peoples which 
have perpetuated old hatreds and created new ones. It is true that 
the E arises out of the differences of opinion between 
the tish 2 and the ch Government concerni 5j 
many’s 


to meet *. reparations paymen 
the measures thet. — 55 1 1 . taken to collect from the unwilling or 
bankrupt debtor. 

Now let us see what Doctor Temple says about what Ger- 
many had paid to the Allies up to r 31, 1920: 

On January 23, 1921, the Reparat nig eee bs N a minii 
ment showing that prior 'to 2 20,000 0 1920, Germany 1 
in 3 — e preliminary 20 008,000. 860 gold — A ollowing 


sbi es; 
Goal. 1. — at 17,818,840 tons; sulphate of ammonia, 19,000 


vera steamers, sa 5, vessels, an Tawlers, tons gross; 
e lee Mayer and drente, OSTRA? Kl i. a 
os; es ob rmaceu 

prodtcts, 57, 5227 dlos; g r a (locomoti 5 dat da 
Stock freight cars) 129, 555; motor lorri —55 

14 tons; agriculty Sen ee 
131,505. In addi che commission g — show. Ger- 
man had delivered weve submarine cables under German control, of 
which only those ly owned were to be credited to 2 oa 
The statement of the. ration 8 further said that the 
list did not include certain other deliveries for which res were not 
yet completely determined. 1 addition to these detive bd were 
others not to de credited payment of the peta — 000 gold 
marks, but which were in the nature of restitutions to France and 
Belgium for agricultural material, 3 material, locomotives, 
and freight cars to compensate for those sel zed dy ny in terri- 


tory belonging to France and Belgium. 
Conflicting estimates were oa upon the value of the 
kind, but there is no doubt that they fell far short of the 20, 


ie tye in 
gold marks required. 

Let me say, by way of digression, that in traveling from 
Berlin to Cologne I did not see a single cow, and the children 
of Germany are undernourished for the want of milk. The 
Allies have taken their cows from them. 

In fact about everything that has been produced in Germany 
since the time of the armistice has been taken away from 
them. When I was over there they could not operate all of 
their factories because they did not have coal enough. The 
Allies were taking two-thirds of the coal that was produced. 

Doctor Temple estimates that the total value of reparations 
paid by Germany is less than 20,000,000,000 gold marks. I 
have here before me a statement prepared by the German Em- 
bassy which shows that Germany has paid to date in round 
figures about 40,000,000,000 gold marks. And then they talk 
about her being an unwilling debtor. 

Mr. NORTON. That would be about $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; that would be about $10,000;000;000. 
I will insert the figures furnished by the embassy. 

DETAILED STATEMENT PREPARRD BY THE GERMAN EMBASSY OF REPARA- 


TION PAYMENTS AND DELIVERIES MADE BY GERMANY UP TO MAY 1, 
1922, 


I. Delivery of — etc., existing at time of con- 


clusion_of peace 
Propert of Reich and States in ey Gold marks, 

and abroad- 4, T10, 000, 000 
2. Saar mines 1. 100, 000, 000 
3. Cables 85, 500, 000 
4. Goods pe behind in territories formerly occu- 

pied German ‘armies_ 3, 000, 000, 000 
5. nailoni ‘material -delivered under = armis- 

— —— —e——— —3iNC 1, 626, 000, 000 
G6. Merchant warne — T, 310, 300, 000 
J. River boa 2 oU — 78, , 000 
S. Shares of Morokkau States Bank 650, 000 


9. German property Hquidated in allied coun- 


es — 
10. Transfer of German claims against “former 
allies 


„ Sitter 7, 000, 000, 000 
86, 610, 450, 000 
II. Deliveries of goods produced after 
conclusion of peace Gold marks. 
Coal, coke, and by-products_.__ 475, 000, 000 
2. Dyestuffs and chemical phar- 
maceutie products 44, 000, 000 
3: Amn 104. 000, 000 
4. Deliveries for reconstruction of 
devastated regions 30, 000, 000 
— ͤ—— 630, 000, 000 
III. Sige payments: 
1. For redemption of scrap ma- 
terial (arms, munitions, en- 
gines, étc., destroyed under 
treaty) oo ee 26, 000, 000 
Diverse os 10, 000, 000 
86, 000, 000 
—— Reape a edo — S 37, 299,450, 000 


11, 700, 000, 000 | 


REPARATION PAYMENTS MADE BÝ GERMANY AFTER Mar 1, 1922, UNTIL 
JULY 81, 1922, 
Gold marks. 
1. Cash payments. 1. 498, 950, 000 
(One billion four | hundred and forty-six million . gi ‘im foreign 
zea ag Praen in consequence of recovery act, 000; diversa, 


Gold marks. 
2. Delivery yi aa meen . hig tly Oy OOD 


9 501,500,000; river boats, 
83,000,000 5 — 805 5085880; ke, a . roducts, 409,000,- 
dyestuffs and chemical. harmaceutic 

sd ae ries for Qevestated 


— — „009, 0d0 ; ; ‘Tecon- 

regions, 00,000,000 7 ; deliveries under 

recovery act, 42,000,000.) 

PAYMENTS OTHER THAN REPARATION PAYMENTS MADE BY GERMANY UNDER 
THE VERSAILLES TREATY SINCE THE ARMISTICE UNTIL JULY 31, 1922. 


Paper marks, 

1. Clearing payment ——— 22, 411, 000, 000 

4 Gee Occupation arm. —.—.—.—.—.—.—— 14. 000, 000. 000 

4. Res titutions “and” substi ttudions “(animals engines, o ooe oe 
es ons and subs ons (an en 

and other material, delivery of war enh 6, 840, 000, 000 

5. payments to guaranty committee 8, 375, 000, 000 


49, 026, 000, 000 


On ey, . 1921, Germany, under pressure, a ted the estimate 
made he Reparations Commission of the additional reparations 
which ssion fixed at the sum of 182,000,000,000 gold marks 


3 
(about $33, 000,000,000). 
That all of the Allies do not approve of the Ruhr invasion is 
proven by the following from the same article: 
to © the Ruhr Valley the British Prime Minis- 


‘Of the proposal 
ter said to the House of Commons: “ We can not look with Soil Bava: 
the 8 any action which seems to us likely or which we believe will have 


The ee 
8 oT eve, and think that almost ‘everyone 
lieves, that the terrible trouble in 8 is that there is no hope of 
any solution unless France and we get together. I am perfectly sure 
of this, and I and the Government which I = resent will be acting 
ng to the wishes of the whole nation if we make clear tha 
he difference is more serious than a difference betw — 
ublie 


gerous 

if Ery ate 5 0 good 1 dh the difference of os it E between individuals 
and Governments, and that is the reason, I am sure, we at home and 
the French Government will utilize the time that ‘still remains to try 
to find some common method to deal with this problem.” 


Continuing, Doctor Temple says: 


The British Premier D ape that the German Government has 
allowed a tremendous inflation of its currency to take place, which 
has the effect in itself of making it impossible for Germany to meet 
= claims for reparations. He says ‘also that the French go further 

‘say that this — * deliberately done by Germany, but he adds: 
“Honestly, I ean not, myself, take that view; and 3 is the reason! 
It is perfectly true that by that method ot pane resistance they 
can avoid forever paying inne indemnity, but only means what is 
very like suicide for Ge I can hardly ‘believe that any sane 
government would deliberately. ‘adopt that course.” 


And mark further these words by Doctor Temple: 


Even in ma statement of the differences between his own opinion 
and that of the French Government we may observe ‘some progress 
toward agreement. It 4s only a few weeks —— N — T in 
France and even observant travelers in ivid 
opinion as to whether Germany was lianen 5 ay, na was sa 
prosperous, 


How true is this observation by Doctor Temple: 


Payment of immense sums by one nation to another, whether in 
reparation for war damages or for credit upon war loans, can not be 
made at 7 They mant be waited tor Wi with long patience. This 
sum owed by Germany r than the total owe to the United 
States by the 20 European » mations, If the victors, who among them 
have already received from Germany more than 1,000,000,000 gold 
marks and the several billion — in value ‘represented a pay- 
ments in kind mentioned above, are unable to pay ‘even interest 
on eleven and one-half billions, a would appear reasonable that Ger- 
many may be unable to pay any 18 part of the reparations, amount- 
ing to a still greater sum. It will be general! 1 in America 
that there would be no injustice in collecting Germany the whole 
of the 132,000,000,000 of gold marks ($33,0 0,000 ,000), named by the 
— S Commission as necessary to cover the damage for Which 
Germany is responsible, tf collection were possible. But if Seine A 
at — — collection by force would precipitate ruin that would 
affect not only German nf but western Europe and America as wel 
then ft is to be devoutly wished that the conference adjourned a 
London ‘because of 8 ent between France and Great Britain 
may be resumed later th better hope of reasonable adjustment. ' 


Prior to the war Germany was one of our best customers. 
In 1913 we exported to her goods and raw materials in excess 
of $350,000,000. She would again assume that rôle were she 
given a fair opportunity to engage in manufacture and com- 
merce. That she ‘should rebuild the devastated regions and 
pay a reasonable reparation for the damage which she wrought 
ho sane man would deny, but when the terms imposed upon her 
by the victors in the treaty of Versailles are far beyond her 
‘ability to pay, she is justified in proclaiming ‘her inability te 
‘meet the imposed ‘obligations. Mr. Boyden, the American ob- 


server in Europe, has stated ‘his belief that the terms are im- 


‘possible fer Germany to meet; likewise has the British member 


of the Reparation ‘Commission so declared. These men are both 
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financial and economic experts; indeed, Mr. Boyden, who was 
first appointed by the late Wilson administration, has shown 
such a wonderful grasp of the situation in Europe that he is 
being continued on by President Harding. 

All who have studied the situation in Furope must be agreed 
that the time has come for us to break our long and inexplica- 
ble silence. We have every right to speak our opinion at this 
time. We played a very important part in the winning of the 
‘war. Without us it is doubtful if the Allies could have won. 
‘It was our man power and almost inexhaustible wealth and 
resources in necessary materials that made victory for the Allies 
possible. 

In a message delivered to a joint session of Congress Presi- 
dent Wilson stated that we were not fighting the German people 
but the German military machine and the reigning family. 
That statement found a responsive echo in the breasts of the 
‘American people. The Hohenzollerns have been driven from 
the country and the mighty German military machine has been 
peony destroyed, yet there is not peace. France feigns fear 

hat somewhere in Germany there are vast stores of armament 
and munitions ready for instant use for another war, yet we 
have been assured by the several allied commissions which had 
charge of the transfer of war materials after the war that 
everything has been delivered up. Many eminent military men 
are agreed that the next war will be fought and settled in the air, 
yet Germany has not a single airplane suitable for that purpose, 
while France has to-day by far the largest number of military 
airplanes of any nation on earth. The cold fact is that France 
is seeking to dismember the German Republic and render it not 
only harmless from a military standpoint but also economically. 
The world knows this, and France is not deceiving anyone but 
herself. It is the birth rate in Germany that is worrying 
France. Fifty years ago both countries had about 38,000,000 
souls each. To-day Germany has 68,000,000, while France has 
about the same number as in 1870. There is the crux of the 
whole thing. France would prefer to have Germany remain in 
default of her reparation payments so that she may continue 
to have a semblance of an excuse for occupying the Ruhr, 
without which Germany will sink into helplessness and her 
‘people into economic slavery. Do we, the American people, 
want to see this happen? I think not, and if I am not mis- 
taken the foreign policy of this country will be a very important 
issue in the campaign of next year. 

Did we go to war to break down a vast and menacing mili- 
tary machine only to have another set up in its place? I think 
not; yet France had on September 1 a standing army of 750,000 
men, all armed to the hilt. Her 1923 budget calls for an army 
of 690,000. A disarmed and defenseless nation has been in- 
vaded with all the severity and rigor of unadulterated mili- 
tarism. Of the allied powers that cooperated to render Ger- 
many helpless, Great Britain alone has protested. How much 
longer will we stand aside and permit our sacred pledges and 
promises made prior to the armistice to be ruthlessly violated? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I can not yield. I have only a little 
time left. The American people are good sportsmen, and do 
not sympathize with the rapacious and underhanded diplomacy 
now being carried on in Europe, and some day the Europeans 
will be made to realize it. 

From the signing of the armistice France has been doing 
everything in her power to goad and crush the pride of the Ger- 
man people. She sent thousands of Senegalese, Arab, and other 
African troops into occupied Germany, and the crimes and out- 
rages that these brutes committed would cause a feeling of revolt 
anong the American people did they but know. Last fall the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. T1rson] upon his return from 
a trip to Europe intimated that these troops had been removed. 
At that time I challenged his statement, The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office informs me that there are about 20,000 African 
troops now on the Rhine, <A press dispatch contained in the 
Washington Star for January 28 reads in part—I read: 

The same dispatches report considerable recklessness on the part of 
the French Algerian stg since a state of siege was proclaimed—at 
Treyes—the cavalrymen riding through the streets at breakneck speed 
and menacing civilians. 

Far be it from me to attempt to justify the acts committed 
by the Germans during the war, but I will say that every 
fiendish act performed by them probably has its parallel in 
other wars for which the Germans were in no way responsible. 
If my memory serves me correctly, France instigated and en- 
couraged the Thirty Years’ War, which laid Germany in waste 
from one end to the other and reduced her population from 
18,000,000 souls to less than one-half. Was it not the French 
who under Napoleon marched from one end of Europe to the 
other, killing, looting, burning, and outraging? Was it not the 
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British who during the Napoleonic war sailed into the harbor 
of Copenhagen and destroyed the Danish fleet at a time when 
that small and weak country was neutral? Did not the English 
also establish a blockade about Norway in 1812 when she feared 
that Napoleon would return from his Russian campaign by way 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, and did not several hundred 
thousand Norwegians die of starvation as a result of that block- 
ade—and was not Norway strictly a neutral country at the 
time? Was it not the British who took captives of war during 
the Indian mutiny and tied them in front of the muzzles of 
cannon and blew them to pieces? Did not General Sheridan 
make his boast that when he got through with the Shenandoah 
Valley a crow would have to carry its rations in flying across 
that fair territory? Did not General Sherman lay waste a strip 
of country some 30 miles wide in his march to the sea? Did 
not the South have its Andersonville and Libby prisons? Was 
it not France who invited the leading powers of Europe to inter- 
yene in behalf of the Confederacy when we were striving with 
might and main to preserve the Union, and did not she take 
advantage of our stress to set up a monarchy in Mexico in 
violation of the Monroe doctrine? Worst of all, did not the 
Belgians commit the most inhuman atrocities upon the people 
of the Kongo, who were utterly helpless, and was it not neces- 
sary for the great powers to protest their actions and demand 
that they cease? 

I am not criticizing any of these acts. All of them may have 
been necessary for military reasons. I merely refer to them 
to show that other peoples in other wars also have used methods 
which do not conform to our ideas of civilization. War is what 
General Sherman said it was. 

When I was a boy back in the early nineties all national 
political campaigns were predicated upon the Civil War, and 
politicians went about the country waving the bloody shirt and 
inflaming the public mind at a time when all sober and think- 
ing people were trying to bind up the wounds of that tragic 
conflict. For 30 years these men kept themselves in power by 
appealing to the baser in men’s nature. I dare say the same 
methods were employed in Southern States. 

We must continue to live together in this old world of ours 
for an indefinite period, and how much better it would be for 
all of us if those who seek to keep open the wounds of war 
were relegated to the rear. It is water that has gone over the 
wheel and there is nothing to be gained by continual appeal to 
the hates and prejudices of mankind. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States of America comes nearer to 
enjoying the confidence of the European countries than any 
other nation. In that position a sacred duty rests upon us. 
We should immediately call the great powers of the earth to- 
gether in Washington for an economic conference and a com- 
mission should be appointed by that conference to determine 
just what Germany can pay and yet keep going. We must not 
permit her to be destroyed. Her people are of the great Nordic 
race, and when the inevitable hour comes when the white and 
yellow races come to a death grapple for supremacy a strong 
and virile Germany will be of inestimable assistance—yea, she 
will be indispensable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, in order that I may separate 
myself entirely from the views expressed by the gentleman who 
has just made this speech [Mr. Knutson], I wish to say that I 
yielded to him 10 minutes, and he was entitled to that time. 
I did not know on what subject he was about to speak, because 
I never ask a gentleman that, but I want to say here and now 
that I do not in any way agree with him. [Applause.] My 
sympathies are all with France, and I want to see France collect 
the money that Germany owes her, as France in 1873 willingly - 
paid her indemnity to Germany. [Applause.] 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I occupy the same position as 
that occupied by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Butter]. I, too, yielded to the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. Knutson] five minutes, but my sympathy is entirely with 
France. On the battlefields of France the blood of my brother 
was spilled, and under no condition is my sympathy with Ger- 
many. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sorry that I have not the time. 

Mr. Chairman, as stated by the distinguished chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, the Senate bill now under con- 
sideration, with the various committee amendments, has been 
given most careful consideration and after hearings of many 
weeks the committee unanimously indorses and supports this 
bill. s 

As the bill has been on the calendar only for a few days, and 
probably in the rush of time many Members who desire to do 
so may not have had an opportunity to carefully investigate 
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the various amendments and to read the hearings, therefore in 
the time allotted to me I shall in a brief manner discuss a few 
of these sections so when they are reached under the five-minute 
rule the Members will be fully cognizant of what they are. 

Section 1 of the bill merely authorizes the transfer of certain 
vessels from the Navy to the Coast Guard. 

Sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 have heretofore passed the House 
but failed to receive consideration in the Senate, therefore I 
will not at this time discuss these various sections. 

Section 7 provides for the increased cost of construction of 
the battleship Colorado from $17,000,000 to $17,600,000, and for 
the increased cost of two scout cruisers Nos. 9 and 10, known 
as the Concord and Richmond, from $8,250,000 to $8,400,000 
each; and the increased cost of destroyer tender, known as the 
Dobbin, from $3,400,000 to $4,500,000. This section merely 
makes in order an appropriation for the increased cost of these 
vessels. 

The battleship Colorado is a part of the 1916 building pro- 
gram and one of the ships under construction that the confer- 
ence and treaty permitted to be completed. The contract was 
made in January, 1917, at an authorized cost of $13,380,000. 
To speed up the construction during the war, in July, 1917, the 
original form of the contract as awarded was changed to that 
of a cost-plus 10 per cent contract. By various acts of Congress 
the authorized cost has been increased from $13,380,000 to $17,- 
000,000. Up to February 1 there had been expended under 
the contract $16,400,000, and at the present rate of progress 
the Navy Department advised the committee that the expendi- 
ture of $17,000,000, the present limit of cost, will be reached 
in either April or May of this year. On January 1 the Colo- 
rado was 95 per cent completed, and it is the expectation of the 

department if granted this additional cost of construction to 
have the ship completed by September. 

Now, the thought will naturally occur as to the reason for 
this inereased cost of $600,000. To quote the language of 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt: d 

The reason why it is necessary to increase the limit of cost comes, 

Fouga; under two heads: The principal head is the fact that it is 
being built under a cost-plus contract, and not under a fixed-sum con- 
tract. è Last year the fullest appropriations were not avail- 
able to push all the vessels at top speed, and, furthermore, the ship- 
yards themselves had very little work, We had to reduce the direct 
moneys spent for labor because we did not have them, and the in- 
direct cost does not reduce proportionately ; in other words, when you 
slow down a little on construction work your overhead does not come 
down proportionately with the slowing down of the work, the result 
being that the total expense on account of the vessel builds up or 
augments. The best illustration I can give of what I mean is this: 
We appeared before the Committee on 3 to discuss our 
desire for an increased pei hy br sh to used in constructing the 
scout cruisers, and we explained to them that if we only had the 
sum designated we would have to continue the work on those scout 
cruisers at one-third of the normal rate of 3 and on account of 
the reasons I have given you, if we should continue the work at one- 
third the normal rate of proces those scout cruisers will cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 more when completed. 

Now, the reason why the cost of the Colorado has gone up this addi- 
tional $600,000 is in main due to the fact that we have had to slow down 
to a certain extent, and to the fact that there was no other work in 
the yard, added to the fact that it was a cost-plus contract. Those 
things have run the cost of the Colorado up, and the same thing gener- 
ally applies to scout cruisers 9 and 10. 

The construction is continuing under the terms of the cost- 
plus contract. However, there has been a change in between 
there from a cost-plus 10 per cent contract to a cost-plus fixed- 
fee contract. The cost-plus 10 per cent contract was changed 
in 1920 to cost plus a fixed fee, which was $1,350,000. By the 
change from the cost-plus 10 per cent contract to the cost plus 
a fixed-fee contract there has been a saving of $410,000. 

The $17,000,000, the now authorized cost, will be expended by 
April or May of this year, and the ship is 95 per cent completed. 
It would be folly on the part of Congress to withhold the addi- 
tional appropriation of $600,000 needed to complete the ship. 
We have now invested in the ship $17,000,000, and if this au- 
thorization does not go through, work on the Colorado will 
cease and it will have to stand in status quo until Congress 
does supply the additional money to complete it. 

Therefore, from a business standpoint there is but one thing 
to do, and that is to authorize the appropriation of the money 
to complete the ship. What is said with reference to the 
Colorado is equally true in regard to the scout cruisers and 
the destroyer tender. 

Under the law as provided for in the acts of 1907 and 1916, 
the department is restricted in making changes or repairs to 
an expenditure of not over $300,000, 

Section 8 is for the purpose of removing that restriction 
in one particular only, and that is in the increasing of the 
erat and range of the turret guns on 13 of the capital 
ships. 
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It is estimated that it will cost approximately $500,000 to 
increase the range of the turret guns on each of the 18 ships, 
and this section is an authorization for an appropriation of 
$6,500,000 for that work. The elevation of the turret guns is 
now 15° and it is proposed to raise the elevation to 30“. 

The Colorado and West Virginia are still to be completed, 
and the California, Tennessee, and Maryland are now in serv- 
ice. Being new ships, there is no modernization required on 
them, but it is essential on the 13 other ships that this moderni- 
zation be authorized. However, there are a great many things 
in addition to the elevation of the turret guns necessary to be 
done to modernize the ships to put them on an equality with 
the vessels of other nations that participated in the Washing- 
ton conference. 

It will be necessary later on to require additional deck pro- 
tection against airplane bombs; they also require additional 
submarine protection in the form of blisters—that is, additional 
steel plates laid along the side below the water line with a 
certain air space between them and the hull of the vessels. 
They require that as a protection against torpedoes. Most of 
these things which I have enumerated have already been done 
on the British ships and are being done on the Japanese ships. 
They are entirely within the purview of the provisions of the 
treaty. 

The changes with reference to the blisters for torpedo pro- 
tection and the sheathing of the deck against aero bombs is 
not contemplated at this time, but later on these additions 
must be added to the ships to place them on an equal parity 
with the ships of Japan and Great Britain. 

The department has not estimated the amount it will ulti- 
mately cost for this work. At this time it is of the utmost im- 
portance that our capital ships should be placed on an equality 
with other navies in the strength of individual ships with 
reference to elevation of the guns, which elevation does not 
contravene the terms of the treaty. 

The increased elevation is not a change in the general type 
of mounting but merely a modification of existing mounts which 
will permit the elevation and range of 18 of our ships to be 
made similar to that which the 5 new ships now have, 
thereby increasing the fleet range from 22,000 yards to 32,000 
yards. 

It is incumbent upon us to devote our energy toward main- 
taining all of our vessels in the highest state of efficiency, and 
to do so it is imperative that the range of the entire fleet be 
increased. 

If funds become available at this session of Congress, it is 
estimated that material for the first three vessels can be assem- 
bled by November of this year, that material for three other 
vessels will be assembled three months later, and that material 
for three other vessels will be assembled and ready for installa- 
tion by November 1, 1924. 

It is estimated that the work to be done on each vessel can be 
completed during the time allowed for its regular overhaul. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that had we carried out the 1916 
building program as laid down, we would have had 15 of the 
finest ships that ever could sail the sea; they would have been 
absolutely perfect in every detail; they would have been ships of 
the latest design and the latest improved methods and equaled 
by no ships in the world. But these ships by the Washington 
conference were ordered to be scrapped, and it is essential that 
we modernize the capital ships that we agreed to keep, though 
they had been in commission for a great many years, and en- 
deavor to place them, ship for ship, as far as possible, on an 
equality with those of either Great Britain or Japan. 

Four of our capital ships—the Florida, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Arizona—have 12-inch guns; 11 of our capital ships have 14- 
inch guns; 3 of the capital ships have 16-inch guns. 

Five of the British ships have 134-inch guns; 13 of the Brit- 
ish ships have 15-inch guns. Four of the battle cruisers of 
Japan have 14-inch guns, 2 battleships have 16-inch guns, and 5 
battleships have 14-inch guns. 

For one, I feel that if Congress should fail to authorize this 
modernization of the ships which we have agreed to keep we 
would be derelict in our duty, for at all times the American 
Navy must be kept up to the highest point of efficiency, and it 
is of vital importance that they be kept on an equal footing 
with those of the nations that agreed to the limitation of arma- 
ment. 

Section 10 provides a new method of promotion, elimination, 
and retirement of officers of the Marine Corps. Both the Army 
and Navy have already by legislation adopted some system of 
eliminating the inefficient. In the Army it has been accom- 
plished by classifying all officers in various grades and relegat- 
ing them to the retired list on a graded rate of pay. 
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In the Navy promotion by selection has been iu effect since 
August 29, 1916, this system being combined with an age and 
grade retirement. The Staff Corps of the Navy has had a sys- 
tem of promotion by selection since July 4, 1918. The Marine 
Corps still adheres to the system of examination adopted on 
July 28, 1892. 

There are four qualifications for promotion—mental, moral, 
physical, and professional. 

The examining board, in accordance with the law as it now 
stands, has two alternatives—one is to promote and the other 
is to dismiss. 

The basis of the proposed section is to permit the examining 
board instead of two alternatives the third alternative of retir- 
ing officers in the grade they occupy when they come up for 
promotion and gives the board the right to simply pass the less 
efficient over. 

The Marine Corps in presenting this section has taken three 
things under careful consideration. The first object of the bill 
is to promote the efliciency of the Marine Corps; the second 
thing is that the corps does not want to adopt an expensive 
system; they always keep in mind economy. The third, they 
did not want to adopt a system that would do injustice to an 
individual, 

The less efficient officer, who fails of promotion, provided he 
has served over 10 years, will be kept in his grade until he 
reaches a certain age, at which time he will be retired. 

An officer may successfully pass the examination, mentally, 
physically, and morally, but before he is entitled to promotion 
the board that examines him must certify that there is suffi- 
cient evidence that the officer is fully qualified professionally. 
In determining his professional qualifications his service rec- 
ord is taken into consideration; that is, the daily reports, the 
method by which he handies his troops, and his qualification for 
leadership, and so forth. 

They have in the Marine Corps a large number of officers who 
have served as enlisted men. This proposed measure will 
equitably proteet them. In other words, if they are unable 
to pass the examination they will not be kicked out; they will 
stay in their present grade and be placed on a retired list when 
they reach a certain age. ‘These officers rendered valuable serv- 
ice to the country during the World War. When the war came 
on the commandant of the Marine Corps went over the list of 
noncommissioned officers who had served long and faithfully 
and gave them commissions. Many of them may not have had 
the advantage of education and might not be able to pass the 
examination, and if the law of 1892 is still adhered to there 
would be but two alternatives—either promote or dismiss—but 
under this proposed law if they could not pass the examination 
for advancement they will remain in their grade if they have 
served over 10 years. 

Under the law to-day when an officer is found unfit profes- 
sionally he has the right to appear before the examining board. 
Under this proposed section that right is denied him, for the 
reason that it is the intention of the Marine Corps to have a 
central board to conduct the examinations, and the central 
board will haye before it the service record of the officer, which 
on its face will disclose his professional qualifications, but if 
the officer is found morally unfit he still has the right under 
the act of 1892 as well as this proposed law to appear before 
the board in person. 

The retiring age is 50 years for lieutenant colonels, 45 years 
for majors, captains, and first and second lieutenants. 

If an officer who has had less than 10 years’ service fails to 
be promoted after he has had two examinations, he is hon- 
orably discharged from the service with one year’s pay, but 
‘if the officer has had over 10 years’ service and has been exam- 
ined twice and each time failed to pass, he is not dismissed 
from the service but holds his present grade and is retired 
upon rea a certain age, with 23 per cent for each year of 
total active service, not to exceed 75 per cent. 

There is another phase of this to which I desire to call your 
,attention—that is, with regard to the heads of staff depart- 
ments. The present law, with regard to the heads of the staff 
departments, requires that all appointments shall be made for a 
term of four years from the colonels of the department con- 
cerned. The number of permanent officers in these staff 
is rapidly decreasing. At the present time there are two 
colonels in the adjutant and inspector’s department, two colonels 
in the examining department, and one colonel in the paymaster 
department. If a vacancy should occur in any of these depart- 
ments, the President’s opportunity for choice would be very 
limited. In the paymaster department he would have no al- 
ternative. He would have to appoint one man whether that 
man is qualified or not. Even though that officer be not quali- 
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fied, the President under the existing law would have to appoint 


In the case of two colonels, it might be that neither was 
qualified, but the President would have to appoint one of them. 

This proposed section authorizes a board of officers, consist- 
ing of the major general commandant of the Marine Corps, the 
heads of the three staff departments, and one other general 
officer, to establish an eligible list for the staff department. 
This board would make up a list of all officers holding per- 
manent commissions in the different staff departments. If it 
happened that none of them was eligible, then it would make a 
list from the line officers or other staff officers of the Marine 
Corps, and from this eligible list the President would make his 
appointment. 

Section 11 provides for the relief of contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, and material men who have sustained losses by reason of 
some Government orders. At the outset I am cognizant of the 
fact that whenever legislation of this character has heretofore 
been brought before the House for consideration it has met 
with strenuous opposition. 

There can be no doubt that a certain amount of prejudice has 
grown up in the House against legislation for the relief of any 
kind of contractors who sustained losses on account of Govern- 
ment orders or for any other reason during the war. In my 
opinion, a certain amount of that prejudice has been engen- 
dered due to the fact that heretofore we have delegated to va- 
rious departments full settlement of the claims, but nowhere 
in this section has the Secretary of the Navy or anyone acting 
for him authority to settle any claims that might be filed in 
accordance with this section. Congress retains absolutely for 
itself full and complete jurisdiction over the claims, 

Now let us briefly see what is provided for by this legislation 
for the relief of contractors. During the war, from April 6, 
1917, to November 11, 1918, certain acts done and certain orders 
issued by various Government agencies caused losses to con- 
tractors, subcontractors, and material men in the performance 
of fixed-price contracts with the Navy Department that were en- 
tered into during said period or prior to the declaration of war 
for fulfillment after the date we entered the war. I want to 
emphasize and impress this fact upon you, that this section does 
not seek to legalize informa! contracts. It only applies to con- 
tracts, legal in form, entered into by the Navy Department 
with the various contractors. Nor does the section authorize 
any appropriation whatsoever for the liquidation of any con- 
tract; it merely authorizes an investigation of the claim. Any 
eontractor, subcontractor, or material man who in the perform- 
ance of a fixed-price contract with the Navy Department sus- 
tained a loss, occasioned by certain orders and under certain 
conditions to which I will hereafter call your attention, is per- 
mitted by this section, provided the claimant meets with cer- 
tain requirements, to have his claim investigated by the Sec- 
retary. 

All that the Secretary can do is to make investigations in 
accordance with the various provisions of this section and make 
a report, through the Director of the Budget, of his proceedings 
and findings to Congress for appropriation on or before January 
2, 1924. 

The claim must be filed in writing and verified under oath 
within six months after the passage of this bill. 

In determining the loss on any contract entered into prior 
to April 6, 1917, the Secretary can only investigate such part 
of the uncompleted contract as was affected by the interference 
of the Government or some Government agent. 

If the claim is for alleged losses based on account of increase 
in wages, before the Secretary can consider it it must be estab- 
lished by proof to his satisfaction that the contractor complied 
with the orders issued by the Macy Board or other Govern- 
ment boards and actually paid his employees the award ordered 
by said board. 

The Secretary is precluded from considering any claim on 
account of losses that will, taken together with the claimant's 
net profit on his entire volume of business on account of con- 
tracts with the Government during the period mentioned, make 
claimant’s net profit exceed 6 per cent of such volume of busi- 
ness. 

The Secretary can not consider any claim under which the 
prime contractor shall have given a full, final, qualified or 
unqualified release to the Government. He shall have the 
right to summon witnesses and examine them on oath and to 
examine the income-tax return of the claimant. 

Therefore you can readily see that all necessary safeguard 
has been provided for the protection of the Government in con- 
sidering these claims. The Secretary is given a right to waive 
the claim of the Government for liquidated damages whereby 
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the delays were occasioned by some governmental order or gov- 
ernmental agency. 

This section is so drafted that the Secretary of the Navy is 
empowered to do nothing more than ascertain and report to 
Congress the facts bearing on the merits of the claim, and 
Congress is left free, without any obligation having been im- 
posed on the Government, to decide for itself upon the merits 
of each and every case presented and determine whether any 
reimbursement should be made to the claimants; and if so, 
how much in every case. - 

In view of the limitations placed in this bill, there are but 
few claims that can be considered, for no contractor who has 
given a qualified receipt to the Government can have his claim 
considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to transfer to the Treasury Department, for the use of the Coast 
Guard, such vessel or vessels of the Navy, with their outfits and arma- 
ments, as can be spared by the Navy and as are adapted to the use of 
the Coast Guard, 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 2, after the word“ Navy,” insert the words “ not exceed- 
ing three in number.” 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say a word as to the committee amendment. This first section 
of the bill has not only the indorsement of but is asked for by 
the Treasury and Navy Departments. It happens that the Navy 
has 50 or 60 mine layers and mine sweepers the majority of 
which are not in actual commission. On the other hand, the 
Coast Guard has need each year, on an average, of about one 
additional vessel to replace those which are wearing out. They 
have at the present time some 26 vessels that can go to sea, 
The request was made for authority to allow the Navy to trans- 
fer to the Coast Guard from time to time such vessels as might 
be available for which they might have need. The Coast Guard 
has appropriation, however, only sufficient to utilize not more 
than one additional vessel, and rather than provide, on the one 
hand, an indefinite authority which might continue it years in 
the future without returning to Congress for authority, and in 
order, on the other hand, to avoid the necessity of obliging them 
to come immediately to Congress in case a particular vessel was 
destroyed, or an additional vessel was needed in an emergency, 
the arrangement was made to restrict the number of vessels 
which can be transferred from the Navy to the Coast Guard toa 
number not exceeding three, which under all conditions would 
provide all the Coast Guard may need for the next three years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the committee amendment, for the purpose of inquiring 
of the chairman of the committee whether the Coast Guard 
made any specific request of the Navy for any certain number 
of vessels. 

Mr, BUTLER. The Coast Guard is very desirous of having 
transferred to its service a boat called the Red Wing. We do 
not know anything about her except that she is 1 of 60 boats 
now tied up, many of them rusting and rotting. It will cost the 
Coast Guard from $500,000 to $700,000 to build the kind of boat 
they want, and the Coast Guard wants this particular Red 
Wing and perhaps one or two more of the same kind. The 
Coast Guard needs a boat or two which will cost from $500,000 
to $700,000 to build, and this will cost them nothing except a 
trifle under $20,000 to put in repair. It was thought that we 
were making good use of Government property in authorizing 
the transfer. We had some discussion in respect to the num- 
ber. The bill came to us from the Senate without limitation 
as to number, and some of us thought that we better limit it 
to three boats, and therefore we limited it to three boats. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not understand that the 
Coast Guard asked unlimited authority. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no; the Coast Guard was satisfied with 
one boat. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is my understanding from 


consultation with members of either the Coast Guard or the 
Navy some two years ago that the Coast Guard could make 
very eflicient use of some of the mine-sweeping vessels that are 
not being used by the Navy. 

Mr, BUTLER. That is it exactly, and this is one of them. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If that is the case and the 
vessels are not in use by the Navy, why should they not be 
turned over to the Coast Guard? 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. We have given them two 
more than they have asked for. They want only one at the 
present time; they have appropriation for only one, and could 
make use of one, and we have given them three, which in the 
ordinary course of time will make for two additional replace- 
ments in the coming years. 

Mr. HICKS. The reason we limited it to three vessels is so 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and the Congress will have a 
check upon the vessels being transferred out of the Navy De- 
partment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the Coast Guard could take 
care of these vessels every bit as well as the Navy. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. We desire to be liberal with 
the Coast Guard and gave them three instead of the one they 
asked for. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is what I wanted to in- 
quire about. I stand with my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter] in his regard for the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, our affection for it is very strong. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And if they had requested 
more than three I should want to see them get them. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. They asked for only one, 
and we gave them three. 

Mr. HICKS. I agree with what the gentleman says in 
regard to our admiration for the Coast Guard. One reason 
why the Coast Guard can not use more than the number we 
have given is because their appropriations will not permit 
of it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. They were thoroughly satisfied with the 
allotment made in the bill. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Coast Guard is thoroughly satisfied. 
The Coast Guard comes to us knowing that the latchstring 
is always out, because we think very much of the Coast 
Guard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Some of us did not know the uses to which these boats 
were to be put, and, therefore, as the gentleman can well 
imagine some questions were asked and that information was 
elicited. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the Navy turn over these ships 
or a single ship in a navigable condition? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes. It will require perhaps some 
$15,000 to $20,000 to put the ship in perfect condition for the 
Coast Guard's use. These are mine sweepers and they will 
have to be refitted to a certain extent. Otherwise the boats 
are in fine condition. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And that will be done by the Navy? 

Mr. BUTLER. That will be done. They have the appro- 
priation and do not want any money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the second committee 
amendment by section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NAVAL RESERVE. 


Sec. 2. That all men transferred from the 1 1 Na to the 
Fleet Naval Reserve, who have heretofore reenlisted or ma  hexeatinr 
reenlist in the Navy, shall, from the date of reenlistment, credited 
with y at the same rate, exclusive of retainer pay, that they were 
receiving when on active duty in the Navy as members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve prior to date of reenlistment in the Navy, and shall be 
required to serye under their reenlistment only such time as added to 
the time served in the enlistment in which serving when transferred 
to the Fleet Nayal Reserve and the time of active service in the Navy 
while members of the Fleet Naval Reserve shall equal four years, when 
the shall be entitled to be discharged by reason of expiration of 
enlistment. 

That any enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Co who has been 
discharged to enable him to be enrolled in the Naval Reserve Force or 
Marine Corps Reserve as a commissioned or warrant officer, and who 
has heretofore reenlisted in the Navy, or-who may hereafter reenlist 
in the Navy within four months from the date of termination of his 
service as an officer in the Naval Reserve Force or Marine Cor 
Reserve, shall be restored to the grade, rank, or rating held by him 
at time of discharge from the Navy to permit enrollment in the Naval 
Reserye Force or Marine Corps Reserye, and he shall be entitled from 
the date he has heretofore so reenlisted, or may hereafter reenlist, to 
the same rate of y, including subsequent increases therein, as he 
was receiving at time of discharge from the Navy to mit enroll- 
ment in the Naval Reserve Force, and shall be required to serye under 
such reenlistment only for such time as, added to the unexpired por- 
tion of the enlistment from which discharged and his active service in 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr.-Chairman, I desire to offer one or two 
amendments to these paragraphs. I move to amend, on page 2, 
Une 9, by striking out the words “or may hereafter reenlist.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

2 R ae as follows: 

ered by Mr. Butan: Page 2, line 9, after the word 
=e Porres pga — out the words “ or may aS raa reenlist.” 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I presume the reading of these 
sections conveys very little, if anything, to the membership as 
to what they really are. We have wrestled with the matter day 
after day and hour after hour. We have gone over the matter 
and all we can do is to depend upon the men in whom we have 
great confidence, tell them what we want done, and have them 
write the provision. These five paragraphs read to you, form- 
ing section 2, have one object and one only, and that is to restore 
the enlisted force of the Navy to the place that the enlisted force 
had when it was transferred at different periods during the war. 
Some of these enlisted men who have been for 16 or 20 years In 
the service were taken and given temporary rank elsewhere, 
and Congress provided within a few months after the expira- 
tion of the war that they should lose their temporary rank and 
go back to the grades they once held. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BUTLER, The result has been—in one minute I will 
yield—that many of these men have lost all the advantage they 
have had under the law in what is known as longevity pay. 
That is practically atl there is in these five paragraphs—it puts 
them back where they were. They have been checked against, 
some of these poor fellows, for two years, or since the decision 
of 1919 and 1921, and it is almost impossible for some of them 
to get a living out of it. The bill was introduced three years 
ago. We wrote the legislation two years ago and it remained 
unpassed up to this hour, This House did its duty, in my 
judgment, and passed with considerable promptness the legisla- 
tion almost one year ago, and we ask that the committee put 
these sections in ‘this bill so that in the event the bill becomes a 
law these enlisted men may have proper care taken of them. 

Mr. HICKS. If the chairman will yield one moment to 
me—— 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I think probably it will help the committee if 
he will make the statement that these provisions he is now 
referring te passed this Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union almost a year ago, and we are now rehash- 
ing the same thing. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; it is the third time I have endeavored 
to explain them. Ahree times have I spoken in ignorance. 
We had the assistance of eight men in whom we had the 
greatest confidence—experts—and among them the gentleman 

| who sits here by me. There is no better in the United States 
than John Pugh in reference to these matters of legislation. 
It must be written just so it will get by, to use the ordinary 
‘expression, the Comptroiler General, and therefore they have 
to be written in sentences which to me have no verbs in them 
and no subject, but they do mean something, and they mean 


exactly what they are intended to mean. Now, in reference to 
anybody asking a question, I propose to go very slowly, because 
I do not know whether I shall speak truthfully if I do; but 
you passed this twice before unanimously and agreed it was 
right, and we all agreed that we should take care of these men. 
This Navy ran up from a few hundred thousand to five or six 
hundred thousand. We did not have the officers. We went 
down te these warrant officers, in whom I have taken great 
interest all my life. It was hoped that they may reach the 
warrant grades, but they were advanced to take places on 
small boats and sent out, and when they returned to their 
places they found the chairs were there to sit in but the table 
was empty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to have two or three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIW. I just wish to suggest to my good friend 
from Pennsylvania that if he will explain to the members of 
this committee the distinction or difference between the Naval 
Reserve Force and what we call the Naval Reserve officer, we 
a a chance te understand some of the provisions of 
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Mr. BUTLER. My good friend, I do not know anything 
about the laws of the Medes and Persians, but I will endeaver 
to tell you. There are six of these classes. We know under 
certain conditions where men are transferred in the regular 
service. They were in those classes when the war broke out. 
We took them from the particular classes and put them in the 
regular service, and then we promoted them to be officers, 
first and second lieutenants, as the gentleman understands it, 
in the Army; and then when the war was over we asked them 
to step back to the places provided for them, and they went 
back and they found they had lost their longevity, and we en- 
deavored to cover them by these paragraphs. This first para- 
graph covers 150 men; the second paragraph covers 200 men; 
and the third, fourth, and fifth—well, the fourth two cases 
and the fifth one case, and it is necessary to have all this writ- 
ing in order to proyide for these enlisted men. 

Mr. McKENZIN. Win the gentleman yield for another 
question? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; if I can be as successful as I was in 
answering the other. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is not a fact that a man who has served in the 
Navy for three or four or five or six years and goes out of the 
Navy he may join the Naval Reserve Force? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Either as an enlisted man or as an of- 
ficer in the naval force; he could go into the Naval Reserve, 
but he must have either 16 years or 20 years 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If he has had 16 years he will be retired 
on one-third pay, and if he had 20 years he is zonton under 
this reserve on half pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is right. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The real distinction is that in fhe Naval 
Reserve they are not retired and in the Fleet Naval Reserve 
they are all retired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute more. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania may have five minutes 
more. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iinois? 

There was no objection. É 
Mr. BUTLER. If these men have served 16 years they are 
entitled, as my friend says, to go into the Naval Reserve. They 
are men on the seacoast, and under the law of 1916 they are 
permitted to go into the Fleet Reserve. If they have served 16 
years they are entitled to a certain portion of that pay. They 
have gone back into civil life; yes, but with a rope on. In one 
hour you can bring those men back and put them on the shipa. 
They are old men, but they are of long experience, so valuable 
that it can not be computed. If they served 20 years they 
will get one-half of the pay they were receiving, and under 

immediate call they must come back in the same class. 

In the Naval Reserve it is different. Some of these men get 
but $1 a month. Perhaps that has been repealed. But the only 
class of those reserves that draw substantial sums of money 
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are those old fellows who have served 16 years. These are the 
men to whom you go while they are in civil life and ask them to 
come back into the Navy. ‘They come back into the regular 
service as enlisted men, as before, and then they find them- 
selves without any place. In many instances they have been 
held to have been men of first enlistment only. Thaf is not 
fair. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I presume the gentleman is familiar with 
the decision by the Comptroller General of the United States, 
given under date of August 7, 1922, in reference to the retainer 
pay of members of the Navy transferred to the Fleet Naval 
Reserve prior to July 1, 19227 i 

Mr. BUTLER. I will be pleased if my friend will tell me 
what it means, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, Mo- 
Kenzw] is more familiar than any of us with the pay bill, the 
act of June 10, 1922. In that act it was sought to provide that 
the members of the Navy who had been transferred to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve should be entitled to the pay now being received, 
as was the language of the act. this bill do anything to 
eure the effect of the decision of the Comptroller General of 
August 7, 1922, when he held that that did not mean what it 
said, but meant something different? 

Mr. BUTLER. He said it meant something different, and 
we propose to make it right; we propose that the compensation 
they should receive is the compensation they were entitled 
to when they went into the other service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The pay being received is the pay Con- 
gress intended them to receive at the time the act went into 
effect? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will say this: That the joint committee 
on the service pay bill felt that we did not have jurisdiction 
to change the law affecting the Fleet Naval Reserve. There- 
fore we simply enacted the pay bill without undertaking in any 
way to revise the law on the Fleet Naval Reserve. But it does 
not follow that I do not feel that the law ought to be revised, 
but we can not do it in this bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did not that act of June 10, 1922, pro- 
vide that these transferred members of the Navy to the Fleet 
Naval Reserve should receive the pay now being received by 
them? 

. McKENZIE. It was not intended to disturb them in 
any way. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then can the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Burn tell me whether that situation is reached 
by this amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was the decision of the comptroller to 
which the gentleman refers that added a great deal of con- 
fusion here. The very question the gentleman asked me we 
have asked of the people who wrote this measure and the men 
who have criticized it, and the men who have offered it have 
made some amendments in it that will cover the case to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Furthermore, we are assured by the officers of the Navy, who 
are so anxious to have this done for the men—and they are 
always kind and good to the men—that if these five paragraphs 
are passed as they are, it will restore everything to these men 
that they had when they were transferred to different branches 
of the service. That is all they ask. And furthermore, it was 
provided in this bill, in the preparation of which our friend 
from Minois [Mr. McKenzie) had an important part, that the 
pay of these people should not be reduced, and therefore it 
was held by the comptroller in the decision that a conflict had 
occurred between the pay bill and the act of Congress, and 
therefore they were not entitled to the pay. I repeat, if you 
pass these five paragraphs I believe it will remedy the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have another amendment to offer. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Fretps] is recognized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I gather from a hurried 
reading of the section and from the committee report that these 
men to whom the section refers, because of the ruling of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, have lost the benefits accruing to 
them by reason of their long service, on account of having 
accepted positions during the war in which they rendered more 
valuable service to the Government for the period of the war 
than they would have rendered in the places that they occu- 
pied prior to the war and at the beginning of the war. 

Mr. BUTLER. You are right. 
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Mr. FIELDS. If I am not right in my construction, I would 
be glad to be corrected. 

The Navy was built up very rapidly to meet the military 
needs of the country. Necessarily the department was forced 
to turn in every direction, to exhaust every available resource 
to find men of experience and training to fill the places of 
greater responsibility. Here were men who had rendered many 
years of service in their respective grades or ranks, and because 
of the experience gained during these years of service they were 
able to render more valuable service in more advanced positions 
than in the positions they were then filling. I imagine they 
would have been regarded as unpatriotic had they failed to 
respond to the calls of the Government to assume greater re- 
sponsibilities for which their long service had fitted them. But 
by doing that and by a subsequent ruling of the Comptroller of 
the Treasury they are now deprived of the benefits earned by 
them by reason of their long service. That is a most unfor- 
tunate situation in which to place them. It would be most 
soap for the Congress to refuse or fail to correct that condi- 

on. 

I have observed, Mr. Chairman, that it is not difficult for the 
man away up on the high rungs of the ladder to have disabili- 
ties removed or inequities corrected that are detrimental to 
him, but it sometimes happens, and too often, I fear, in the 
rush of legislative matters, that the man down at the bottom 
or, to use the phrase common in the English language, the 
under dog” is forgotten. This is a provision which undertakes 
to restore the rights of the under man, and I congratulate the 
chairman of the Naval Committee and his committee on bring- 
ing this matter before the House in an effort to correct this 
injustice to these patriotic men who rendered valuable service 
before the war and more valuable service during the war by 
accepting these advanced positions which separated them from 
their former positions, from which they are to-day separated. 
The bill ought to be enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER : 2 10, after 
mo von “pay,” insert the foll ng: “ ineluding su increases 
erein.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 2, line 18, after 
the word “ Navy,” change the comma to 


to a period and strike out the 

language beginning with the word “and” down to and including 
ne . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER : 2, lines 24 and 
25, strike out the words “ or who may hereafter reenlist in the Navy.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: Page 3, line 9, after 
the word force,“ change the comma to a period and strike out the 
language beginning with the word“ and" down to and including line 
14. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered Mr. BUTLER: Page 4, line 9, after 
the word force,“ insert the following: “ Within four months from date 
of discharge from the Navy.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. t 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULL. I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee in regard to the provision at the bottom of page 3: 


Provided, That reenlistment in the Navy following revocation of 
temporary N as an officer shall not deprive him of the 
benefits of this section, and he shall be entitled to receiye the pay, 
triyang retainer pay, authorized for members of the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve when on active duty during the period served under enlistment, 

Does not that mean that he will receive double pay? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; it does not. The gentleman ought to 
know that I would not be in favor of anything like that. Will 
the gentleman please give me the page and line? 

Mr. HULL. At the bottom of page 3, the provision beginning 
in line 25. 

Mr. BUTLER. It says: 

Provided, That reenlistment in the Navy following revocation of 
temporary appointment as an officer shall not deprive him 

That is, where he goes back and reenlists— 
shall not deprive him of the benefits of this section, and he shall be 
entitled to receive the Pa: including retainer pay, authorized for mem- 
bers of the Fleet Naval Reserve when on active duty during the period 
served under enlistment, 

I do not believe the language is absolutely necessary, because 
I think he would get it anyhow, but it was written in there so 
as to make sure he would be entitled to the provisions of the act. 

Mr. HULL. Would the gentleman object to striking out that 
language? I think it means double pay. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope the gentleman will not ask to have it 
stricken out. It does not in any way increase the pay of the 
men, I would have to go and consult the authorities and sit 
down and reflect for some time before I would consent to have 
the language stricken out of the bill, language which I have 
been assured is absolutely necessary so that they may pass the 
comptroller the next time. 

Mr. HULL. I am perfectly honest about this; I think it 
means that you will pay them twice. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, then, this bill some time or other will 
go to conference. It may be this year and it may be next year, 
and it may not be before the gentleman and I are dead, but if 
it goes to conference while I am alive and one of the conferees 
I will not forget the question which the gentleman has put to 
me; and if it does do what the gentleman says, I will ask the 
conferees to take it out. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 

Mr, BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. I take it that this proviso is 
needed to take care of men in the Fleet Naval Reserve who 
are appointed temporary officers, and when the revocation of 
the appointments come they go back into the Naval Reserve. 
If they serve as officers, they ought not to be deprived of the 
benefit of this section. 

Mr. HULL. I am sure it goes a good deal further than that. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. I think not; it simply puts the 
temporary officer before he goes back to the fleet naval service 
in the same position as the others. 

Mr. HICKS. I believe there are about 20 men affected by 
this provision. 

Mr. HULL. I understand that there are only two or three; 
but, anyhow, they ought not to receive double pay. 

Mr. HICKS. They are not going to get double pay. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
statement? I want to call attention to the words in line 4, 
page 4, when on active duty during the period served under 
enlistment.” As I understand that, it means members of the 
Fleet Naval Reserve, 

Mr. BRITTEN. During the time of their reenlistment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. After their reenlistment. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for two min- 
utes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks to proceed 
for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. I am not going to move to strike it out, but I 
do want to call attention of the chairman of the committee to 
the fact that, in my opinion, that language will mean double pay. 
I know the committee does not want to provide for double 
pay, but on the assurance of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that in the future some time he will analyze the language 
and see that it is corrected if it does provide for double pay 
I will let the matter go as it is. But I am pretty sure I am 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The Clerk read as follows: 


a Amendment by Mr. BLANTOX : On page 5, line 4, before the words 
the same,” insert the word “meaning,” and after the word“ same,“ 
insert the words “thing, though different,” so that the amendment 
will read “ meaning the same g, though different.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, sometimes things apparently 
different mean the same thing. The distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, my colleague, Mr. STEPHENS, and myself apparently 
were at a divergence of opinion and yet both of our positions 
meant the same thing. 

This amendment we are now considering follows the first 
eight lines of the bill. All that is left of the Senate bill are 
those eight lines. This one is the first section of the House 
amendment and runs from the top of page 2 to the middle of 
page 5, and yet it isa part of one amendment. I took the posi- 
tion that no man in this House would be able to change this 
bill by amendment—that is, no Member not on this committee. 
My good friend from Ohio [Mr, STEPHENS] took issue and said 
that the rule permitted amendments. So it does, but the other 
rules of the House will preclude us fellows from amending it. 
He was right as to the specific language of the rule. Under 
the rules of the House the chairman has charge of the debate 
under the five-minute rule. The only amendment that can be 
offered to each part of the committee amendment must be ger- 
mane to that part of the amendment. It must not change the 
purpose of the committee. It must not change the purpose of 
that committee amendment. It must be germane to the bill 
and to that part of the amendment. 

My good friend from Pennsylvania, while he will permit me 
to offer a pro forma amendment to explain my position, if I 
offer a substantial amendment or attempt to do it, as a good 
chairman of the committee, if he knew I was going to do that, 
he would get up and after he had spoken five minutes—and 
he is entitled to recognition first and offers an amendment and 
speaks to it—another member of the committee then speaks te 
it. There has been 10 minutes debate on it and he gets up and 
exercises the right under the rules of the House to move to 
close debate. 

Who can stop it? Nobody. He would summon to his heip 
the membership of the 170 Republican majority and could 
pass everything over, 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? I know he wants 
to be fair, 

Mr. BLANTON. While the gentleman from Ohio and I were 
at apparent divergence, yet we both meant practically the same 
thing. . 

Mr. HICKS. As a matter of fact, the rule of germaneness 
pertains to all amendments offered to any bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; but I want to tell the gentleman some- 
thing. A lot of propositions are put into this bill that are 
absolutely unrelated to each other. There is no continuity 
between them. It is just a bunch of bills put into an omnibus 
bill, and they are read by sections, though all are parts of one 
committee amendment. We take them up seriatim. The chair- 
man is in charge of the whole matter, and we have no chance 
on earth to change it, There are three different sections to 
this bill in direct disaccord with the rules of the House, and 
I could haye stopped consideration of the bill under ordinary 
circumstances by reason of that fact, but because of the rule 
that we adopted they are made in order and we have to accept 
them and consider them, The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Burrer], always honest and frank, said: Les; but this 
was the only way to pass this bill.“ He admitted that it is a 
very stringent rule, that it cuts us down pretty tight, but 
said that they were going to force it down just this one time 
because they want to get the bill passed. That is about the 
substance of what he said. I do not blame him a bit if he 
wants it passed in that way, but I do not believe in passing 
legislation in that way. I want to see every man in the House 
stand on an equal footing, with a right to be heard, with a 
right to place the stamp of his personal approval or disapproval 
upon any measure, and the right to stand up when he does not 
think it right and to tell you why. You can not do that 
under the rule, because I am sure that if we attempted to do 
anything of that kind my good friend would move to close 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. . 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] frequently 
makes extravagant statements, but I think I have never known 
him to be so absolutely wrong as he is about this rule. In the 
first place, the first part of the rule simply makes in order the 
consideration of this bill under the regular rules of the House. 
The necessity for the second paragraph, that it shall be in 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


1923. 


order to consider without the intervention of a point of order 
under clause 7 of Rule XVI, and so forth, as in the original 
bill, is to protect the House from the individual Member, like 
my good friend from Texas, who always takes advantage when- 
ever he can and objects to a matter on a point of order, because 
it is not in order, because it is not germane to the whole bill. 
If gentlemen will read section 7 of Rule XVI theg will find 
that that is exactly what it does: 

A motion to strike out and insert is indivisible, but a motion to 
Site Sut asd Taser i and no motion gr proposition on a mibjox Gite 
ent from that under consideration shall be admitted under color of 
amen: ent, 

All this rule does is to preclude the individual from making 
a point of order to committee amendments because they are 
not germane to the main title of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, that part of the rule has been 
stricken out. 

Mr. BEGG. I understand, but that is the only purpose of 
this part of the rule. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this entire discussion is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained; and the 
gentlemen will proceed in order. 

Mr. BEGG, 

subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that I offered 
is but a pro forma amendment, and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, {t will be so ordered, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHARGE OF DESERTION, 


Sec. 3. That in all cases where it shall be made to appear to the 
satisfaction of the President that a commissioned or warrant officer or 
an enlisted man with the charge of desertion now standing against him 
on the rolls and records of the Navy or Marine Corps has since such 
charge was entered served honorably in the war with the German Goy- 
ernment, either In the military or = forces of the Allies or = the 


Army, Navy, or Marine or in branches of the military 
service of United States 8 r to November 11, 1918, the President 
is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to cause an entry to be made on 


said rolls and records of the neh or Marine Corps, relieving said officer 
or enlisted man of all the disabilities which he had heretofore or would 
hereafter suffer by virtue of said charge of desertion thus appear 
against him; and upon such action being taken by the President suc 
officer or enlisted man shall be re as having been honorably dis- 
charged on the date the charge a on was entered against him: 


eserti 
Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall opera „ 


any officer or enlisted man to back pay or allowances of any 

Mr. McPHERSON rose. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
Mr. McPHERSON is a member of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and is entitled to recognition, x 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
It is a matter of recognition in the hands of the presiding officer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, I want to be entirely civil to 
the Chair, but will the Chair permit me to make an inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Kentucky yleld 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, I did not know that the gentleman from 
Kentucky has been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FIELDS: Page 5, line 18, after the word 
“Corps” insert “or any officer or enlisted man of the Army of the 
United States with the rang. (tts desertion standing against bim on 
the rolls and records of the .“ 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I desire to move to strike out 
the paragraph at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky is a perfecting amendment and takes precedence of 
that motion. 

Mr. VINSON. Why could not the gentleman just insert the 
word “Army”? 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, this refers only to those with 
the charge of desertion standing against them on the records 
and rolls of the Navy or the Marine Corps and, therefore, I 
must get my amendment in the form in which it is in order 
to complete it. Mr. Chairman, without referring to the merits 
of the section as drawn, I believe every Member of the House 
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will agree with me that if we are to remove the disabilities 
of the men who are charged with desertion upon the records 
and rolls of the Navy and the Marine Corps, who later ren- 
dered service-in the World War, the same section should like- 
wise apply to men against whom the charge of desertion stands 
on the records and rolls of the Army and who afterwards 
served in the World War. If my amendment should be rejected 
the House would be making fish of one and fowl of the other. 
If my amendment should be rejected, the House would be 
taking the position that the men who deserted from the Navy 
are better than those who deserted from the Army, or that the 
men who deserted from the Army should not be entitled to the 
Same privileges given to the men who deserted from the Navy. 

I realize that the Committee on Military Affairs, of which I 
am a member, is surrendering some of its jurisdiction by one 
of its members offering this amendment from the floor, but 
there is no jealousy with me in respect to the jurisdiction of 
my committee when justice to human beings is Involved. I 
would rather surrender the jurisdiction of my committee to 
report this bill to the House than have a provision carried in 
the bill discriminating against the men who were charged with 
desertion from the Army in favor of men who are charged with 

from the Navy. 

They should all be treated alike. If we are to extend relief to 
the man who is charged with desertion from the Navy and who 
afterwards served in the World War, there is no reason why 
the same relief should not be extended to the man who was 
charged with desertion in the Army and who likewise served in 
the World War. In other words they.should all be put on the 
same footing, and we should not make fish of one and fowl of 
the other, and I therefore hope my amendment will prevail. 

Mr. DREWRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. DREWRY. Will not the gentleman accomplish his pur- 
pose if he puts the word “Army” in front of the words“ Navy or 
Marine Corps”? Would not putting that in two places accom- 
plish the same thing? 

Mr. FIELDS. No; because further down we have a provision 
here which says, against whose record the charge of desertion 
stands on the rolls of the Navy or Marine Corps.” 

Mr, DREWRY. The gentleman could make two amendments 
by using the word “Army.” 

Mr. FIELDS. The way I have offered it will clarify it so 
there will be no question about it. ; 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr, Chairman, as far as I know no mem- 
ber of the Naval Committee has any objection to including the 
Army in this provision of the bill, and I do not believe that 
any serious objection can be lodged against the bill either with 
or without the amendment. Both in the Army and Navy mere 
absence for a given length of time is denoted desertion. It may 
or may not be, and we are all familiar with the fact that under 
the present law there is no way by which the charge of deser- 
tion against a soldier can be removed and he be relieved of 
disabilities that he incurs thereby save by act of Oongress. 
Now, we have had in the Navy, and I have no doubt many in 
the Army, prior to our entering the war with Germany men 
who deserted from the Navy and enlisted in the Army of the 
Allies—in the Canadian Army, in the English Army, and per- 
haps in the French Army. These men have rendered good serv- 
ice and they were honorably discharged, and instead of keeping 
the cumbrous method of relieving men of charges of deser- 
tion we in this bill determine that it is wise and better to leave 
it to the President of the United States, who, having each indi- 
vidual case before him, can determine the question. Men in the 
Spanish-American War deserted from the Navy, and in 1914 
or 1915 and 1916 they enlisted in our own Army thereafter or 
in the English Army or in the French Army or the army of 
the Allies and rendered honorable service, and instead of hav- 
ing the cumbrous method of having to come to Congress and 
secure the passage of a special act, we leave it to the President 
of the United States, through the officers he would employ, to 
determine on each particular case whether or not it was a fact 
that that man had rendered honorable service which should en- 
title him to have this charge of desertion removed. How many 
cases do you believe Congress has passed special acts to rectify 
such cases since the Civil War, since the Spanish-American 
War? I remember one case which merely illustrates the cum- 
brous method now of employing the Congress to pass a special 
bill to remove this charge of desertion. I remember a boy dur- 
ing the Civil War who ran away from home over in Ohio and 
enlisted on one of the ships of war operating on the Missis- 
sippi River. He was 13 years old. His mother heard about 
him, got a letter from the Governor of Ohio, she went down 
and hunted up the ship around about Memphis sonrewhere, and 
took the small fellow by the hand and Jed him away back home. 
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He is now a man of about 70 years of age. He was charged 
with desertion, as he had to be, and the only method of remov- 
ing that charge was by act of Congress, Under this law which 
we are endeavoring to pass now we will authorize.the President 
upon hearing the facts in that case to remove the charge of 
such a case as that old man and give him the benefit of his 
service and the place he had won for himself. Now, a man 
makes a mistake. He deserts from the Navy or deserts from 
the Army in 1914, answering the appeal to get into the army 
of the Allies and fight the cause in which America afterwards 
engaged with her heart and soul, and he has a charge of deser- 
tion back of him. 

We thought and we believe that the President of the United 
States ought to be able to rectify that matter, that that man 
ought not to be compelled to come to the Congress and submit 
to the cumbrous method that now exists for that purpose. 
He can try each individual case. It is not a law of amity, 
It is not a law that wipes out all such cases and restores to 
an honorable status all men charged with desertion, but it 
leaves it to the President to consider each one by itself and 
award relief in the case that appeals to his conscience and 
jadgment as being meritorious. 

Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman will permit, I understand 
the Navy Department records show that one night there were 
some 35 deserted from the Brooklyn Navy Yard and went over 
to Canada and enlisted. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Hundreds of men left our Navy, and we 
have many hundreds more, perhaps, who deserted to the 
United States Army. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Not feloniously, but they deserted be- 
cause of the causes that were at stake and involved in this 
war, and which appealed to them to take part in the conflict. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is it proposed to establish a 
board whose duty it is to pass upon these cases? 

Mr. McPHERSON. We leave it to the President to use such 
means as he might see fit to employ. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Is not the gentleman fearful 
that if you leave it to the President, who has more duties now, 
with these duties that have been put upon him by the Congress, 
than he can attend to—is not the gentleman fearful that he 
would refer it to the military authorities, and we would be 
longer about getting the stain removed from these soldiers than 
we would by an act of Congress? 

Mr. McPHHRSON. The committee has not anticipated that 
the President would do this personally, and we felt perfectly 
safe in trusting to his judgment and wisdom in selecting the 
proper forum or board or body that would determine the merits 
of these cases. 

Mr. MILLER. That is, in the face of the view of the Con- 
gress, of the congressional sentiment? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZI®. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIB. If we pass this law, what distinction is 
there between the soldier boy or the boy who serves in the 
Navy faithfully and well, remembering his country and serv- 
ing his time out—what distinction is there between that kind 
of a boy and a boy who deserted the colors, perhaps, in the 
face of the enemy? 

Mr. McPHERSON. We think there is this difference be- 
tween those men: The President of the United States would 
not remove the charge of desertion against the young man in 
the case you propose. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But if the Congress of the United States 
enacts this section of this law, the Congress of the United 
States, so far as Congress is concerned, is taking the position 
that a deserter is entitled to as much consideration at the hands 
of this Congress as the boy who fought through to the finish. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment. 

Mr. CRAGO rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will be 
recognized. The Clerk will report the modified amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment, modified, offered by Mr. Fimyps: Page 5, line 13, before 
he word “ * se th “ * 7 
before the eral Navy insert “fire Soti, . ayr ae peges line ae; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection tọ the modification of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Crago] is recognized. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion, and I do this because of the familiarity I have had with 
cases of this kind arising in the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the section. 4 

Mr. CRAGO. I think I have spent perhaps as much time as 
any other member of the committee in trying to do justice to 
these cases, many of which appeal to one’s deepest sympathy. 
We have gone into them time and again, month after month, 
and we have done justice, as we think, in many cases. 

But I want to direct the attention of the committee to the 
fact that in passing legislation of this kind Congress is simply 
abrogating its prerogative to a committee or a board appointed 
by the Executive to consider these cases in the Army and in 
the Navy. It is possible under the provisions of this section, 
if there have been cases where commissioned officers of the 
Army or the Navy during the war with Spain deserted the 
colors and went to Europe aud were caught in the draft of 
England or France and served in one of those armies and re- 
ceived honorable discharges, in such cases, automatically, if 
the cases happened to come to this proposed committee or this 
board, that committee or board would have it in its power to 
give them all the benefits of an honorable discharge from our 


_Army or our Navy. 


I think that is going too far. I sympathize very much with 
many of these young men who have yielded to temptation in a 
moment of weakness, and the strongest words I ever attempted 
to address to our boys when in the service were some such 
words as these: Boys, do not give up. When you think you 
can not hang on just hang on a little while longer.“ [Ap- 
plause. | ý 

Many of these cases arose in the late. war, as has been de- 
scribed by gentlemen who have preceded me; but many cases 
were vicious, and I do not believe that Congress should abro- 
gate its powers for all time and declare that for all time appli- 
cation for the removal of the charge of desertion from the 
Army and the Navy shall be passed upon by a board of officers 
consisting of officers of the Army or Navy rather than having 
each case stand on its own bottom, on its own merits, and 
come before this House—come before Congress. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Would the gentleman be in favor of the 
section if the words voluntary service” were added to it? 
The gentleman has mentioned a case where a man was picked 
up in a draft by the French or the English. 

Mr. CRAGO. I do not think a man should be excused for 
desertion from the Army or Navy of the United States by 
going into the Army of France or of England. I do not think 
we should abrogate our powers, even though the Committee on 
Military Affairs or the Committee on Nayal Affairs wanted to 
do it. If you had all these cases before this House after hear- 
ings and investigations, so that you would know the facts in 
each case, I probably would vote for such a bül But I do not 
want any general opening of the door along this line or any gen- 
eral abrogation of the powers of Congress to control this mat- 
ter of desertion from the Army and Navy. It is one of those 
things which, once started, you can not stop. It destroys the 
morale, it destroys the strength, of these arms of our service 
whenever we make desertions easy and so freely pardon them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Our attention has been called to cases of this 
character, for instance: A boy had enlisted in the Navy, and he 
expected to get into action on the other side. Of course, the 
Navy got into action over there much more slowly than did 
the Marine Corps and certain branches of the Army. These 
youngsters in many cases quit the Navy and deserted and 
volunteered in the Army, and fought creditably in the Army, 
Their records now show that they are deserters. It is cases 
of that kind that we desire to correct. 

Mr. CRAGO. That boy, such as the gentleman describes, 
had the right to request a transfer from the Navy to the Marine 
Corps or to the Army. Failing to do that or belng refused this, 
it was his duty as an American sailor to stay in the place 
where he was assigned to duty. We are not going to allow 
the men in the ranks to dictate the policy of our Government 
in time of war, are we? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman think that the young 
lads who wanted to jump the fence and do service intended to 
desert? No. All they wanted was to get to the front. 
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In all those cases I think you will find me 
doing everything I know how to correct those records, just as 
I have been trying to do it all these years. 


Mr. CRAGO. 


Mr. BUTLER, I never yet reported anything that somebody 
did not take exception to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. GRAGO. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 4 

Mr. STEVENSON, Is not this an invitation to the person- 
nel of the Army and Navy to undertake to override the statutes 
and to select what part of the service or what part of the 
Army or Navy they will serve in? 

Mr. GRAGO, The remarks of my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania might lead to that conclusion, 

Mr. STEVENSON. If a young man had deserted from the 
American Army or Nayy and gone into the army of the Allies, 
and we should condone his shortcomings here, would not that 
be an invitation to him and to others like him to say, “ We will 
serve where we want to and when we get ready"? 

Mr. ORAGO. Yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The ponner ig a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, is he not? 

Mr. CRAGO. Yes. 

Mr. MoPHERSON. As a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, have you had a case to look up where you have had 
to go through the reports of various committees in various 
Congresses, reports made to this House with- reference to re- 
moving the charges of desertion from the records of soldiers 
in various wars, to see how many years such bills were pending 
before the committees of Congress? 

Mr. ORAGO. I will say to the gentleman that the path has 
not been easy, and I have trodden that path as much as anyone. 
I have tried to get action on many of these bills. But the 
House can change that at any time they want to. They can 
make it easier to get action, and that is what I would rather do 
than take down the bars and surrender our prerogatives in that 
respect, and turn this matter over to a commission of the 
Executive. [Applause]. 

Mr. SWING. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CRAGO. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SWING. I should like to ask the gentleman whether he 
thinks it will affect the morale of the Army or Navy any more to 
have the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy exercise 
discretion in desertion cases than it would to have Congress 
extend leniency? 

Mr. CRAGO. It would not be the action of the Commander 
in Chief. It would be the machinery that he puts in motion, 
and that machinery has grown so complicated that I am afraid 
of it, and you are afraid of it, and you do not know where it 
will stop. 

Mr. SWING. Does the gentleman think a board of Regular 
Army officers would be unduly lenient in a case of desertion? 

Mr. ORAGO. There is nothing in the act that says anything 
about a board of Regular Army officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I doubt whether I could report 
anything here that my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] 
would not take exception to, and therefore he need not ask me 
to report anything. I will ask him to tell me how he would 
amend this. 

Mr. ORAGO. My motion is to strike it out entirely. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has given years of study to 
this question and he has reported nothing on this subject. 

Mr. CRAGO. If the House sees proper to adopt my amend- 
ment, that is a very easy way of getting action. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no use in lecturing us. The gentle- 
man has studied this a long time, and he and I have talked 
about it. I have reported this. The gentleman has reported 
nothing, and he has proposed no remedy. 

Mr. CRAGO. My motion is to strike out the entire para- 
graph. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is dead easy. 
and write can do that. [Laughter.} 

Mr. CRAGO, I can not make them do it if they do not 
want to. 

Mr. HILL. If agree entirely with the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Craco] and am in favor of striking out this para- 


Any man who can read 


graph. 
Mr. CRAGO. I am glad the gentleman says that. I have so 
high a regard for the chairman of this committee and all its 


members that I have a natural hesitancy in opposing any part 
of the bill, Which contains many good features, but. I thought 

it my duty to give the House my ideas on the subject, and then 

it is for the House to act. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Craco] will not prevail. This 
is a very meritorious section. It is one that is entitled to the 
most serious consideration on the part of the committee, It 
should be enacted, and relief should be afforded to these men 
who have served their country, whether in the Army, the Navy, 
or the Marine Corps, who left one branch of the service and 
fought gallantly for the country in another branch of the serv- 
ice. The records of the Navy Department show that a great 
many boys deserted the Navy and joined the Army of the 
United States or else joined the armies of the Allies. In a 
great many instances those boys were killed upon the battle 
field. In the records of the Navy Department their names are 
carried as deserters, All of those boys gave thelr lives and 
made the supreme sacrifice for their country. Where is the 
man who will say that boys of that character should be carried 
on the rolls of their country as deserters? 

Mr. DENISON. Suppose they were killed on the battle field | 
before we got into the war? 

Mr. VINSON. ‘Then they gave their lives in a cause in which 
hundreds of thousands of our other boys made sacrifices. f 

Mr. DENISON. They offered their lives for the other coun- 
try and not for this country. Does the gentleman think we 
ought to pension them? 

Mr. VINSON. We propose to leave it entirely in the discre- 
tion of the President. It is entirely in the jurisdiction of the 
President, and anyone who knows anything about the views of 
the Naval and Military Establishments with reference to 
recommendations in cases_of desertion knows well enough that 
it is very seldom that the department recommends the removal 
of a charge of desertion in any case unless it is exceptional 
and most meritorious, and that is the kind which this seeks to 
remore. 

Mr. BUTLER. The President has to approve these bills. 

Mr. VINSON. When we pass a bill for the removal of the 
charge of desertion and to give a boy an honorable discharge, 
before that bill becomes a law the President must approve the 
act of Congress remoying that charge of desertion. Instead of 
doing it piecemeal, it should be given to the department to let 
the department use its discretion to remove the charge of de- 
sertion in a meritorious case. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Has the word “allies” a legal and specific 
meaning? 

Mr, VINSON. It may not have a legal meaning in the gentle- 
man's mind, but to the average layman it means those who 
fought with America in the Great War. 

Mr. LONDON. I know, but you are drafting a law, and, 
legally, the other powers that fought with the United States 
were known as the associated powers. They were not known 
as allies but as associated powers. 

Mr. VINSON. I have in mind particularly a case where a 
Navy boy was serving on the battleship Georgia. He deserted 
and joined the United States Army. He charged four machine 
guns. He captured three of them, and in a heroic effort to cap- 
ture the last he was killed. That boy is carried on the records 
of his country as a deserter. So, I hope the gentleman's motion 
to strike out the section will not prevail. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to speak out of order for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to speak out of order for five minutes? Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the 
House, I dislike very much to ever say anything about the 
war and what I saw; but I realize that to-morrow or the 
next day, when that American citizen, a fugitive from justice, 
Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, reads the words of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson] that he, Bergdoll, and all 
the white-livered, yellow-streaked race like him, will applaud 
and say, The American Congress is in favor of us now.” 
Applause. ] 

I realize also that that same crowd, when they see the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Votct], which was 
carried in the press this morning, will applaud vociferously ; 
and I, for one, am not willing to stand in this House and ap- 
plaud the nation whose army murdered and ravished women 
in order that their imperialistic ideas might control the earth. 
[Applause.] 1 am not willing that sympathy should go to 
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Germany and at the same time forget the sufferings of France. 
The gentleman from Minnesota stated that he saw no cattle 
on his travel from Berlin to some other place in Germany. 
I, too, have seen suffering. I have seen a man of the Eighty- 
ninth Division, a young officer, the first morning I was at the 
front, a man who went out with his patrol and captured a 
German patrol, and the German officer hollered “ Kamerad, 
kamerad!” The American was disarmed by these words, and 
the German drove a machete in his face and the young man 
from the West was brutally murdered. 

The gentleman from Minnesota said that all war is hellish. 
Yes; but this war was more hellish than the rest. We were the 
first American troops to get into a town in northern France 
after the armistice. A woman was in this occupied area, where 
the American Red Cross sent food to the French people, and 
yet for three months she and her two children had nothing but 
potatoes to eat, without even salt to put on them. The coffee, 
the sugar, the flour sent from this country were not turned over 
by the Imperial German Government to the occupied territory 
in northern France, but were used for their own army. 

I am telling you these things not to stir your blood but in 
order that you may not forget our ally, France, and that you 
may remember her sufferings. In the words of the great reces- 
sional, “ Lord, God of hosts, be with us yet, lest we forget.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentlemen what position, 
if any, the gentleman from Minnesota occupies with his broth- 
ers across the aisle? 

Mr. BULWINKLE. I will say that while the gentleman 
from Minnesota is the whip of the Republican Party, yet I 
know that these men on the Republican side are Americans, 
and are as patriotic as you and I, and they do not approve of 
his speech any more than I do. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Butter] wish to be recognized? 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman from Kentucky wish 
some time? 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Orago]. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has made 
a motion to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Craco] has not been reported. The pending 
question is the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. I understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Craco] had made a motion, and I want to oppose 
that motion. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Crago] had made his motion. 

Mr. CRAGO. The motion has not been reported. 

Mr. FIELDS. I trust that I may be permitted to discuss 
the motion. If not, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s own amendment is 
pending. 

Mr. FIELDS. I shall discuss the motion made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I have no sympathy for the man 
who runs away from the military or the naval service to get 
away from a fight. But I want to impress on you gentlemen 
of the House that there is a vast difference between the man 
who deserts the colors to get away from a fight and the man 
who deserts one branch of the service because it is not engaged 
in actual hostilities and goes to another branch of the service 
where he can actually get into a fight. 

Mr. McKENZI®. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The statement was made that many brave 
boys left the Navy and joined the Marine Corps because the 
Navy was not active in this fight. I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if he favors granting a man who deserted 
from the Army and the Marine Corps to go into the Navy the 
benefits of this legislation? 

Mr. FIELDS. We know how rigid the heads of the depart- 
ments are in matters of this kind, and I judge that they will 
not abuse any powers delegated to them by Congress in remov- 
ing the charge of desertion. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Craco], I infer from his remarks, contends that Congress 
would establish a new precedent by delegating to the executive 
branch of the Government authority to deal with these cases. 
After the Civil War Congress enacted a statute—I do not recall 
the date at this time—giving to the War Department broad 
latitude in dealing with cases of desertion, Yet that statute 
did not cover all of the meritorious cases, and during my serv- 
ice on the Military Affairs Committee and for one or two ses- 


sions while my side was in control of the House I was chair- 
man of the subcommittee on desertions and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago], the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
McKENZIE], the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN], and 
one other gentleman from my side constituted the personnel 
of that subcommittee. We set ourselves to the task of going 
into these cases and making a favorable report upon all meri- 
torlous ones. We almost worked our eyes out for months and 
months. We reported many bills to the House and we rejected 
many of them, and not one that we reported to the House 
favorably has ever been enacted into law. They either failed 
of consideration in the House or at the other end of the Capitol. 
There were cases of merit. In the Civil War many men were 
separated from the service by reason of circumstances not under 
their control. They or their representatives have been knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress for years and years, but because 
of the congested condition of the calendar little progress has 
been made in correcting their records, and because of the re- 
mote possibility of the enactment of legislation of this kind 
no progress will be made in the future in handling these matters 
as private bills. I have in mind a case where a man was 
captured by the enemy and later escaped from prison. He was 
unable to reach his own command, but he enlisted in another 
organization and served to the end of the war. Yet to-day that 
man stands with desertion charged against him on the records 
of the War Department. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I want to know why the gentleman’s amendment 
hea aor broad enough to be general rather than tọ limit it 

Mr. FIELDS. I wish it was. I have a thought that I desire 
to give now for the consideration of the membership. We 
know how impossible it is to get consideration of these bills, 
and I believe there should be a commission or a tribunal of 
some kind created to clean up the records and once and for 
all settle this controverted question. 

Men who are charged with desertion by reason of circum- 
stances beyond their control should have that charge removed. 
Those who deserted should not have it removed and their cases 
should be passed on definitely and a favorable or an adverse 
report made upon each case according to its merits. I want to 
say in closing that there is a vast difference between a man 
who runs from a fight and the man who runs to a fight. I 
therefore trust that the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania to strike out the paragraph will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate upon this amendment and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The only observation I care to make on this paragraph 
is this: Escape from punishment that follows desertion ought 
to be at all times difficult to obtain. There are more cases, I 
am sure, where the punishment ought to follow than there are 
cases where to have the punishment follow would bring about 
an injustice. I call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that in this war, in order to fill all of the places, we resorted 
to the draft, and when the Navy assigned a boy, even though 
this assignment took him to an old ship down in Cuba, the re- 
sponsibility resting on the shoulders of that boy was just as 
great as that resting upon the shoulders of the boy on the bat- 
tle field. Disregarding the desire of the boy entirely in time 
of warfare, the records need only go to his duty to his Gov- 
ernment, and the boy who treats that duty lightly can not be 
excused because he is but 18 or 19 years of age, because almost 
every hero who came out of the war was of that age, and the 
boy who had the courage to face the guns on the battle field 
probably did not have any more courage and did not do any 
more courageous thing than the boy who had the courage to 
stay at his post of duty, even though it were drudgery. I be- 
lieve that the general disavowal of the crime by an act of 
Congress in future times would only bring trouble for the 
American Army officers in maintaining discipline. The most 
needed requirement of a man in the Army is that he be so dis- 
ciplined that he forgets self and obeys orders. 

The man who deserts is the man who has not yet learned 
those requirements of discipline to the point where he can 
submerge his own ideas, but wants to take things into his own 
hands, and I for one want to make it a difficult proposition 
to have a man excused from the charge of desertion. 
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Mr. BUTLER. It is not proposed to relieve anybody from 
desertion unless he is entitled to it, and that goes to the 
President of the United States. I ask my good friend not 
to be too hard on some of these lads who jumped from one 
battleship to another in order to get into the fight. 

Mr. BEGG. And I want to turn that around and ask my 
good friend this question: Let us suppose that some branch 
of the service was so distasteful that you could not get men 
to serve on it voluntarily, and boys were drafted and as- 
signed to that service. 

Does he have the choice of going where he may be shot down 
or go to the mess tent, and the mess tent might be as neces- 
sary as to carry a gun? 

Mr. BUTLER. Just as important. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose he should desert, would it excuse him? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is harder to get volunteers for the mess 
tents than 

Mr. BEGG. I do not question it; that is the point I am 
making, but you are willing to excuse the man who desert 

Mr. BUTLER. This is entirely in the discretion of the 
President of the United States on the facts given to him 
whether or not he considers he should be relieved. I do not 
want my friend to be too hard on these, 

Mr. FIBLDS. This was recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, yes; but I think the crime of desertion is 
serious enough to warrant making it a most difficult proposi- 
tion to excuse it. 

Mr., BUTLER. Does the gentleman assume, when he says 
that it would not be difficult to have the charge of desertion 
removed, that it would be easier if it was left in the discretion 
of the President of the United States? 

Mr. BEGG. I assume this: I can go before any board and 
by pressure get across something and make it appear just 
easier than-I can get it through this House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I do not make this for the purpose of 
cutting off this debate, but has not debate been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The limit of time has been fixed and the 
gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Iowa were to 
have half of the time. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I regret I can not agree with my distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania on the Military Affairs Committee, for whose 
opinion I have great respect, as to this matter. I find myself 
in complete accord with the committee. The only trouble is 
that the committee, in my opinion, did not go far enough in 
authorizing the charge of desertion to be corrected. So far as 
I know, this is the only country that refuses its Army and 
Navy the authority to correct the records when they find that 
they themselves have made the error, and it is the only war 
for which we have not passed that kind of a measure. Now, 
the trouble is that even though they find their records are in 
error, and they admit it, they will not correct them, and a man 
who is charged with desertion has to come to Congress—and 
thousands of cases die before Congress acts on them. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I will. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentieman will recall the law of 1887, 
which was enacted for the purpose of correcting military 
records, made it necessary for a man to apply within a certain 
length of time, and there was no man now applying for a pen- 
slion as a veteran of the Civil War but who could have taken 
advantage of that law. 

Mr. HULL. That is all right, but there are cases to-day, and 
the gentleman from Washington advocates those cases in the 
Military Affairs Committee, of trying to correct records by 
legislative enactment, and they fail because you can not get 
them through, and they are Just cases, and the gentleman from 
Washington knows it. 

Mr. MILLER. And they have to be pretty good cases to get 
past me, too. 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I will. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That Is where there has been some mis- 
take about the man deserting; but when we put men in 
the Navy or in the Army and they decide that they are not 
going to serye, but they are going to serve in the French or 
English Army or Navy, that is real desertion. Is not that deser- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL. It miglit and it might not be. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Is not that the law? 

Mr. HULL. I know this, that case after case tried to enlist. 
I found one case where in the Battle of Gettysburg a man was 
charged with desertion, and the facts were—and they proved it 
to the War Department—that the man never deserted; he was 
taken prisoner, escaped during the battle from where he was 
taken prisoner and joined under a provost marshal and fought 
through the battle, and his own regiment had disappeared and 
he joined another regiment and fought through the war and 
received an honorable discharge; and yet they will not correct 
the original discharge. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The law did not permit; that is not the 
thing that this bill provides for. It specially says where he 
deserted from one force and went to another, 

Mr. HULL. I say this bill does not go far enough. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that this legislation pro- 
poses to give a distinguished service cross to a deserter, and 
if that is true what is the difference j 

Mr. HULL. No; that is not true. This simply permits the 
President of the United States—and I may say to the gentle- 
man that those gentlemen are never very soft-hearted; the 
most of them are hard-boiled, and he knows it; they do not 
pass a case that is justly charged with desertion, and they 
never will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I propose that the committee amend this 
paragraph, if agreeable, by providing that this desertion ac- 
erued during the World War, so we will not have to deal with 
any of the other cases but confine it entirely to the World War. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. ‘ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Now, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Craco; Page 5, beginning with line 8, 
strike out all of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A division, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 17, noes 39. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, and I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
tellers. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania’ 
[Mr. Burn] tell us how long he proposes to sit? ; 

Mr. BUTLER. We will rise pretty soon. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my demand 
for tellers. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws” 
his demand for tellers. Z 

Mr. STAFFORD. And I withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes were 17 and the noes 
were 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


TO CREDIT CERTAIN OFFICERS WITH ACTIVN DUTY PERFORMED SINCE 
RETIREMENT. 1 


Su, 4. That all retired commissioned and warrant officers of the 
United States Navy and Marine Corps who served on active duty in the 
Nayy and Marine fore of the United States during the war with 
Germany shall be credited with all active duty 3 since retire- 
ment during the period from April 6, 1917, to March 8, 1921, In the 
computation of their longevity pay. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask permission 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on some matters pertain- 
ing to this bill. I have been working on some tables which I 
think will be of interest to the Members, and I have been able 
to educe some things that I do not think have been published 
before. I therefore want to have my remarks printed to-night 
so as to be published in the Recorp in the morning, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed in 8-point type. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD ag 
indicated, in the usual 8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, this bill, among other things, au- 
thorizes the modernization of 13 of our older battleships, namely, 
the Idaho, Mississippi, New Mewico, Arizona, Pennsylvania, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Texas, New York, Wyoming, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Uiah. The five latest vessels of the Navy—the 
Colorado and West Virginia, still to be completed, and the Cali- 
fornia, Tennessee, and Maryland—will require very little, if 
any, modernization. These alterations are made necessary in 
order to keep our Navy on a parity with other powers which 
have or which are modernizing their ships. It is felt that these 
changes do not violate the provisions of the conference treaty, 
which states that— 

No retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be re- 
constructed except for the purpose of providing means of de- 
fense against air and submarine attack, and subject to the 
following rules: The contracting parties may for that purpose 
equip existing tonnage with bulge or blister or antiair-attack 
deck protection, providing the increase of displacement thus 
effected does not exceed 3,000 tons displacement for each ship. 
No alteration in side armor, in calibre, number, or S ie type 
of mounting of main armament shall be permitted.” (Ch. 2, 
pt. 8, sec. I, par. D, naval treaty.) 

At the present time it is proposed to increase the range of 
our guns by giving them an additional elevation without chang- 
ing the general type of mounting. The cost of these changes 
for increased gun elevations is about $6,500,000 for the 13 ships. 
Later on it is contemplated to stiffen the decks and to add 
blisters for protection against submarine attack. These altera- 
tions will cost probably in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 in 
addition to the gun elevations. Similar changes are going on 
in the British fleet and also in the Japanese fleet, and it is con- 
sidered that these alterations come within the purview of the 
provisions of the treaty. Let me quote in this connection Secre- 
tary Denby when he says: “ We think that our Navy should be 
put on a parity with the navy of Japan and Great Britain in 
the strength of the individ ships, and the only way to do 
that is to elevate the guns by such necessary structural 
as do not contravene the terms of the treaty; by adding addi- 
tional sheathing on the decks to protect the vessels against air- 
plane attack; by putting on blisters to protect the vessel against 
submarine attack and later on by increasing the calibre of the 
guns for antiaircraft use.” 

Personally, I feel it is our duty to proceed at once with this 
program of modernization of our ships in order that our vessels 
may equal the ships of other powers. Whatever size Navy we 
have should be an efficient Navy, a Navy, ship for ship, the equal 
of any navy on the seas. Whether or not the 1916 year pro- 
gram had been completed, or whether or not the Washington 
conference had been held, the fact remains that the ships 
we have should be equi with all modern improvements and 
given the maximum of strength and protection. They should 
represent the last word in naval construction and ency. 

e battle range of these 18 ships at present is about 22,000 
yards. By aay Bhp gs an elevation of 80 degrees our battle 
range will then 82, yards, and with the roll of the ship 
after the first salvo is fired the range might be raised to 85,000 
yards. 

The necessity for modernizing our capital ships is apparent if 
we wish to preserve that ratio of strength which was allotted 
to us under the terms of the limitation of naval armaments 
treaty. The longer we delay putting this modernization into 
effect the greater will be the disparity in the ratios and the 

ore extensive will be the work when it is once undertaken. 
‘When the delegates agreed to a limitation in capital ships the 
plan adopted for limitation was the American proposal. In 
order that it ry Agee clearly understood what the eee pro- 
posal meant, it is necessary to understand also the plan under 
which our Navy was be developed. So long as construction 
in capital ships was not ted it was more efficient for us to 
build new ships than it was to attempt an unlimited moderniza- 
tion of the older dreadnoughts. It must be realized further that 
our country had never reached the position attained by some 
other countries, where we could say that we had practically 
reached the limit of capital-ship construction. Therefore our 
naval policy always looked forward to an increase in number 

£ our capital ships rather than the adoption of any other plan. 
t is important to remember that this policy is sound so long as 
a country is inferlor in actual numbers of major fighting ships. 
In following this plan to its logical conclusion it is evident 
that the moneys appropriated should go to new construc- 
tion, as it was more important that we should attain a position 
where we had superiority in numbers or at least equality in 
numbers, rather than to spend these appropriations in making 
over older tonnage. However, Great Britain, who has already 
attained superiority in numbers of capital fighting ships, was 
not confronted with the problem which faced us. Great Britain 


had only to maintain the superiority in numbers which she 
already had attained, and after that to devote her attention to 
seeing that what she already had was kept in the pink of con- 
dition. Therefore, during the last war she had already started 
on a campaign of modernizing the older capital ships. This 
work has been gradually progressing, and was in progress at 
the time the conference was called. For new construction Great 
Britain had made only a modest estimate, and at the time our 
conference met the keels of her new Hoods had not been laid. 
Japan, on the other hand, was faced with a problem similar to 
ours, and while her ships under construction were few, com- 
pared to ours, her projected building program was extensive. 
So, therefore, when under the terms of our proposal all of the 
capital ships under construction of the navies of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan were to be scrapped, it was the 
American naval construction policy in capital ships which was 
also scrapped. It is not to be understood that this was wrong. It 
was eminently the correct policy to pursue. One of the main, 
if not the main, objects of the conference was to restore 
amicable relations with Japan, secure stability in the western 
Pacific, and remoye causes for friction, of which unlimited com- 
petition in capital-ship construction was one of the most potent. 
These results the conference accomplished. However, in so 
doing we are faced with other practical problems. Before 
accepting in toto our plan, in the discussion which resulted, it 
was found necessary to make provisions for modernizing the 
existing capital-ship tonnage to meet the improved methods of 
modern warfare, principally in the direction of providing ade- 
quate defense against torpedo and air attack. When this 
clause was introduced it coincided more closely with the British 
policy for modernization of older ships than it did with our 
policy of laying down new capital ships. Great Britain has 
been systematically proceeding along the lines which she started 
during the war. In doing she has violated none of the 
terms of the treaty agreed to. But it is to be remembered that 
any modernization is a step in advance and makes the ship 
modernized a better fighting ship and one of greater value in Its 
ability to maintain its position in the line, 

he number of ships which have had bulges, torpedo protec- 
tion, and improvements in the method of gun elevations is prob- 
ably about 10 in the British service, and as much as £500,000 
have been spent on a singleship. No matter how equal the ratios 
may be one year, if one country adopts a policy of modernizing 
her ships, and another country does not spend any money in 
keeping her ships up to date, no ratio will remain equal for any 
length of time. And if the United States is to attempt to main- 
tain the ratio assigned to her, it will be necessary for us to 
spend a certain amount of money in keeping up to date the 
capital ships which are allowed to us under the terms of the 
treaty. Nothing more is asked than that we shall be allowed 
to modernize our existing capital-ship tonnage as other coun- 
tries have done before us. 

The steps indicated for us to take now are: 

“(1) To increase the range of all turret guns of our retained 
capital ship fleet to 30°, which will give us a battle range 
corresponding to foreign practice. 

“(2) To increase the antiaircraft deck protection of the six 
oldest of our retained capital ships to correspond with present 
foreign practice regarding ships constructed at about the same 
tim 


e. 
“(8) To add blisters and other protective means to the under- 
water bodies of 13 of our retained capital ships and the neces- 
par protection to the very great existing torpedo menace, 
addition of blisters will, in the case of the coal burners, 
require*also for their protection conversion to oil burners.” 

These steps are necessary if we are to maintain anything 
approaching the standard of a capital ship navy second to none, 

Let me quote the following statement made by Admiral Me- 
Vay, of the Bureau of Ordnance; 

“That part of the policy of the Navy Department relating to 
the modernization of the capital ships, and which comes under 
the cognizance of the Bureau of Ordnance, consists of increas- 
ing the elevation of turret guns and improying ballistics of 
some of the major-calibre guns. 

“The increased elevation is not a change in the general type 
of mounting, being merely a modification of existing mounts 
which will permit the elevation and range of 18 of our capital 
ships to be made similar to that which the 5 later ships now 
have, thereby increasing the “ fleet range.” These changes are 
similar to those already made or contemplated by other naval 
powers, and they will enable us, so far as ordnance is con- 
cerned, to bring our fleet up to required standards. 

“Unless these changes are made our guns will be outranged 
by those of other powers, so that it is incumbent upon us not 
only to make the changes outlined but to do the work at as 
early a date as is possible. The ordnance aboard these ships 
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is satisfactory, even though the vessels themselyes were com- 
pleted several years ago; but increased ranges at which modern 
battles are fought, due to improvements in fire-control methods, 
including spotting by airplanes, have demonstrated the neces- 
sity for modifying our installations to meet present long-range 
latory ja such as were not considered essential prior to the 
ate war. 

“Representatives of the Navy who have preceded me have 
been questioned regarding the plans to modify existing ships, 
and I might add to their statements that it has always been 
our policy to maintain material up to standard, to which end 
we are constantly testing projects and then placing them in 
service, provided this is warranted. 

“The six and a half millions to modernize the ships, so far 
as the Bureau of Ordnance is concerned, is a relatively small 
amount as compared with that which would have been required 
to complete those vessels designated for scrapping under the 
treaty for the limitation of armaments, being only a little over 
6 per cent of the saying effected. Except for the treaty, $102,- 
000,000 would have been required to complete ordnance mate- 
rial designated for scrapping; and now it is going to cost us 
but $6,500,000 to modernize existing ships as far as the Bureau 
of Ordnance is concerned. 

“Tt must also be borne in mind that these ships are to last 
for many years, during which time they can not be replaced 
by new construction, except in case of loss or accidental de- 
struction. It therefore is incumbent upon us to devote our 
energies toward maintaining all of our vessels in the highest 
state of efficiency.” 

In this connection let me quote from President Roosevelt, 
who in writing to one of bis sons on May 12, 1907, said: “I want 
still more to see our Navy maintained at the highest point of 
efficiency, for it is the real keeper of the peace.” 
in reference to the 


impo 
treaties from the financial standpoint can not be challenged; 
yet above any econemic consideration is the accomplished fact 
of international agreements conceived in the spirit of amity, 
pledging the great powers of the earth to compacts of friendship 
and conciliation. Distrust and prejudice have been superseded 
by respect and confidence; programs of competitive battleship 
construction, inaugurated by jealousy and suspicion, have given 
way to covenants of cooperation, inspired by candor and justice. 
These treaties can not be assessed in dollars or measured by 
budget standards alone. The benefits they will render mankind 
rest upon good will and the avowed determination that mis- 
understandings shall be considered in frankness and in fairness 
with the consciousness that not war nor the suggestion of 


thy for struggling humanity inspired him to call the confer- 

ence, eloquently set forth fis accomplishment on the day of its 

2 re when, u bidding farewell to the delegates, 
said: 

“This eonference has wrought a truly great achievement. It 
is hazardous sometimes to speak in superlatives, and I will be 
restrained. But I will say, with every confidence, that the 
faith plighted here to-day, kept in national honor, will mark 
the beginning of a new and better epoch in human progress. 

Stripped to the simplest fact, what is the spectacle which 
has inspired a new hope for the world? Gathered about this 
table nine great nations of the world—not all, to be sure, but 
those most directly concerned with the problems at hand—have 


ening 
of the public opinion of the world, without surrender of sover- 
eignty, without impaired nationality or affronted national pride, 
a solution has been found in unanimity and to-day’s adjourn- 
ment is marked by rejoicing in the things accomplished. If the 
world has hungered for mew assurance, it may feast at the 
banquet which the conference has spread. 

“It has been the fortune of this conference to sit in a day 
far enough removed from war's bitterness, yet near enough to 
war's horrors, to gain the benefit of both the hatred of war and 
the yearning for peace. Too often heretofore the decades fol- 
lowing such gatherings have been marked by the difficult un- 
doing of their decisions. But your achievement is supreme be- 
cause no seed of cenflict has been sown, no reaction in regret 
or resentment ever can justify resort to arms. 

“Tt little matters what we appraise as the outstanding ac- 
complishments, Any one of them alone would have justified 
the conference. But the whole achievement has so cleared 
the atmosphere that it will seem like breathing the refreshing 

_air of a new morn of promise. 


“You have written the first deliberate and effective expres- 
sion of great powers in the consciousness of peace, of war's 
utter futility, and challenged the sanity of competitive prepa- 
ration for each other’s destruction. You have halted folly and 
lifted burdens, and revealed to the world that the one sure way 
to recover from the sorrow and ruin and staggering obligations 
of a world war is to end the strife in preparation for more of it 
and turn human energies to the constructiveness of peace. 

“No intrigue, no offensive or defensive alliances, no involve- 
ments have wrought your agreements, but reasoning with each 
other to common understanding has made new relationships 
among Governments and peoples, new securities for peace, and 
new opportunities for achievement and attending happiness. 

“ Here have been established the contacts of reason, here have 
come the inevitable understandings of face-to-face exchanges 
when passion does not inflame. The very atmosphere shamed 
national selfishness into retreat. Viewpoints were exchanged, 
differences composed, and you came to understand how com- 
mon, after all, are human aspirations; how alike, indeed, and 
how easily reconcilable are our national aspirations; how sane 
and simple and satisfying to seek the relationships of peace and 
security. 

“When you first met, I told you of our America's thought to 
seek less of armament and none of war; that we sought noth- 
ing which is another's, and we were unafraid, but that we 
wished to join you in doing that finer and nobler thing which 
no nation can do alone. We rejoice in that accomplishment.” 

As there has been a good deal of discussion and much inaccu- 
rate information adduced in relation to the tonnage to be 
scrapped under the Washington conference treaties, permit me 
to give these figures which I am confident are correct. Much 
of the confusion is probably due to the fact that the standards 
of measurement of ship tonnage differ in each country. 

Under the original American proposal, figured by the United 
States standard of measurement, the tonnage to be destroyed 
was: 


Under the treaty agreement the tonnage to be scrapped is as 
follows: 


Tons. 
c h eet a a Seay SN 
Gieat Britten ee. 808, 808 
pO eee 325, 440 


This computatien is based on the scrapping of the North 
Dakota and Delaware upon the completion of the Colorado and 
West Virginia for the United States Navy, and upon the scrap- 
ping of four King George V class of ships upon the completion 
of the two new Hoods for the British Navy. 

The original American proposal contemplated a “step now” 
program in capital-ship construction for the United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan on the 5-5-3 basis. On this basis 
the United States was to terminate construction on all capital 
ships laid down. Great Britain was to stop work on the four 
new Hoods contemplated, on which sums of money had been 
spent but no keels laid. Japan was to end work on ships 
already under construction and was to discard her paper pro- 
gram. The 1916 program for the American Navy contemplated 
the construction of 10 battleships and 6 battle cruisers of heavy 
type and large size, and in addition the building of a large 
number of smaller war vessels. The estimated total cost of 
these 16 capital ships to completion was $525,000,000, which 
amount would have been exceeded had they been built under 
war and post-war conditions. Of this program, the Maryland 
was in commission at the time of the conference and will not 
be scrapped. The American proposal contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the remaining 15 capital ships being built under the 
program. We had expended or obligated ourselves to spend 
approximately $332,000,000 on these unfinished capital ships. 
As the treaty permits the retention of the West Virginia and 
Colorado and of two battle cruisers for conversion into air- 
plane carriers, all four of which were included in the 1916 
program, the amounts expended upon these ships should be 
deducted from the $332,000,000 in order to determine the cost 
Involved in scrapping these unfinished vessels. As this expendi- 
ture is about $90,000,000, the net tetal of money expended on 
ships under construction which are to be broken up is approxi- 
mately $242,000,000. 

It is provided in the treaty, which shall remain in force until 
December 31, 1936, that capital ships, other than aircraft car- 
riers in existence or building on November 12, 1921, shall not 
be replaced by new construction until 20 years after their com- 
pletion. The keels of such new construction may be laid down 
not earlier than 17 years from the date of the completion of 
the ships to be replaced, but this replacement tonnage shall not 
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be commenced before November 12, 1931. Article 4 of the 
treaty is the naval ratio agreement and it gives in standard 
displacement tonnages the aggregates for capital-ship replace- 
ments as follows: 


Tons. Ratio. 
RS it a E ee e aes OOD) 5 
Great Britain 525, 000 5 
Branco ss, ee ool nt 1. 75 
by at MRS SEES Wap ol hee has ee ee I APE ET eS 1. 75 
C a eee EAr I 315, 3 


In making any comparison between navies, other elements be- 
sides tonnage should be considered. In this discussion of 
the relative strength of the several navies, there is no 
thought of hostility or prejudice—nothing but kindly feeling 
toward all the fleets, for it is my hope that armed conflict 
shall never mar the cordial relationships now so happily es- 
tablished. In the matter of speed it is evident that Great 
Britain in some of her ships, and Japen in all of hers, 
have some advantage over vessels of the American Navy, 
especially in battle cruisers, a type of ship about which 
there has been much controversy. In battle cruisers their 
greater speed means a reduction in their fighting and defensive 
power. As many experts feel that in the final decision in 
battle the test will be strength against strength, this sacrifice 
of staying qualities for increased speed may not be justified. In 
considering the relative values of battleships and battle cruisers 
let us assume a hypothetical case in which a fleet composed of 
both battle cruisers and battleships comes into conflict with a 
fleet consisting of battleships only. Would these cruisers be sent 
out to destroy commerce or would they be kept with the fleet? 
If they became commerce raiders, the main fighting fleet on the 
day: of battle would have that less number of capital ships. If 
they remained with the main fleet, owing to the fact that they 
do not possess the same fighting value as the battleship, they 
might not be strong enough to lie in the line to receive the blows 
of an all-battleship fieet, and would therefore be of small value. 
It should be borne in mind that the original American proposal 
set limits on the 5-5-3 ratio not only to capital ships but to all 
types of ships, including cruisers. In this particular depart- 
ment—namely cruisers—the United States is very weak rela- 
tively both to Japan and Great Britain. While the battle cruisers 
would probably not be built by us or by any other country that 
contemplated fleet action, yet the battle cruiser as a type must 
be reckoned with in any sea operations which contemplate 
maneuvers similar to those conducted by a cavalry or quick- 
moving land force before the two main armies come in contact 
with each other. In other words, the battle cruiser, particularly 
if it be augmented by numbers of fast light cruisers, will al- 
ways be a menace to the lines of communications of even a very 
superior fighting force. Practically the only counter to such 
operations is to be yourself at least equally strong. Therefore 
for the United States this means the building up of our light 
cruiser strength until it is on a parity in the established ratio 
with the capital ships which we retain under the treaty pro- 
visions. Particularly in these modern days, when vast numbers 
and forces are used, the strength of the military body is sub- 
stantially that of its supply line, and in a very great measure 
the same holds true of naval forces. 

In the capital-ship class Great Britain has four battle cruisers 
of large tonnage and high speed, Japan has 4, while the 
United States has none. Under our 1916 program we were 
constructing 6 of this type of vessel, but they will all be 
scrapped under the treaty, with the exception that 2 of them 
will be converted into airplane carriers. Of light cruisers, 
from 8,000 to 8,000 tons, the construction of which is not lim- 
ited by the conference, we are building 10, with a displacement 
of 75,000 tons, armed with 6-inch guns and capable of speeding 
at 33 knots. Great Britain has 40, with a total tonnage of 
161,690, and Japan has 10, with a total displacement of 51,100 
tons, with speeds of 27 knots and better. Great Britain is also 
building 2, totaling 15,100 tons and Japan has under construc- 
tion 11, totaling 66,520 tons. 

Of the heavier class of cruiser, not exceeding 10,000 tons, and 
permitted by the treaty without numerical or total tonnage lim- 
itation, Great Britain has 4 with a total displacement of 56,700 
tons, capable of cruising at 27 knots. Two of this number, the 
Courageous and Glorious, are 32-knot vessels of 18,600 tons, 
armed with four 15-inch guns. These ships are in excess of the 
tonnage permitted for new auxiliary vessels. Owing to the fact 
that their armor is only 3 inches in thickness, they were not in- 
cluded in the capital-ship class, although both in tonnage and in 
they cme within the specifications. We have nothing to offset 
offset these heavier-class cruisers, nor have we any under con- 
struction. It is noted that in this class Great Britain is build- 
ing 2, with a total tonnage of 19,500, and Japan 4, totaling 


40,000 tons. These will all have a speed of 27 knots or more 
and be armed with 8-inch guns. 

In cruisers, therefore, of 3,000 tons and better, of modern 
type the United States has built or is building 10, with a total 
tonnage of 75,000; Japan has 25, with a total tonnage of 
TABO and Great Britain 48, with a total tonnage of 252,990 
ons. 

Naval experts insist that we can not have a well-rounded fleet 
as long as we are deficient in this class of vessels. They de- 
scribe the functions of the light cruisers as— 

First. The service of information, scouting; in other words, 
searching for the enemy fleet and finding out what it is doing. 

Second. Screening; that is, guarding our fleet against sur- 
prise and keeping off the enemy scouts. 

Third. In battle, supporting our destroyers in their torpedo 
attacks against enemy battleships and beating off the enemy 
destroyers attempting to torpedo our battleships. 

Fourth. Operating against enemy shipping and protecting our 
own shipping against enemy raiders, 

In view of the very unsatisfactory situation of our Navy in 
regard to cruisers, the question naturally presents itself, Why 
haye we neglected to build vessels of this type while we con- 
structed large numbers of destroyers? These destroyers, it 
must be remembered, were constructed during the war, when 
all efforts were directed to the one object of checking the 
submarine and thereby making possible the transportation of 
men and supplies to Europe. We all remember when the 
belief was common that the outcome of the World War was 
dependent upon American troops reaching the front and being 
maintained and in transporting supplies to Great Britain to 
enable her people to hold out until our Army could be thrown 
into the conflict. The destroyer was unquestionably the most 
effective weapon for use against the submarine, and all our 
energies were directed to building these ships to protect trans- 
ports and cargo vessels, During the war Great Britain concen- 
trated more upon the building of cruisers than upon destroyers, 
and since the Washington Conference the naval thought of 
Great Britain and Japan has favored the construction of these 
light cruisers. It is clearly evident that the United States, if 
we are to have a well-balanced fleet, must lay down a large 
number of fast cruisers. 

The General Board of the United States Navy, composed 
entirely of experienced experts, recently rendered an opinion 
that, in view of the limit of 18 capital ships for the United 
States Navy, the best policy would be to retain battleships in 
preference to battle cruisers. With a specific limit placed 
on capital ships, it is more than probable that the fleets of 
the future of all nations will be composed of ships possessing 
the maximum of strength, and, therefore, if this is to become 
the policy, the death knell of the present battle cruisers has 
been sounded. 

In any reference to speed, it is only fair to mention the fact 
that it is the speed of the slowest ship in a fleet which deter- 
mines the speed of that fleet. Eight of the British ships are 
rated at 21 knots, and while the Queen Elizabeth type ships 
have a speed of 25 knots, yet to maintain their position in the 
line the speed of 21 knots, which is the speed of the American 
fleet, can not be exceeded, so the question of speed is not of 
primary importance in any comparison between the British and 
American fleets. In comparison with the Japanese fleet the 
advantage of speed lies with their ships, but to gain this speed 
they have sacrificed armor and thereby made their ships more 
vulnerable and less able to withstand bombardment. In this 
connection it is well to note that the average thickness of the 
armor on Japanese ships is less than 11 inches, on British ships 
it is 123 inches, while on American ships the average thickness 
is 14} inches. 

It is but fair to mention that under the treaty the total num- 
ber of guns carried on the United States battleships is 192 
against 166 for Great Britain and 96 for Japan, and that there- 
for the salvos of fire are very much greater in the American 
Navy. Another item of interest is the fact that we have 7 ships 
armed with 14-inch guns of 50 calibre, as compared with the 15- 
inch and 13-inch guns of 42 and 45 calibre carried by the Brit- 
ish. This brings the range of our smaller guns up to the range 
of the larger British guns. It may be fairly stated that in ord- 
nance and armor the United States battleships are equal, if not 
superior, to the ordnance and armor of the British ships, and 
greatly superior to that of the Japanese ships. 

As I have frequently been asked the weight of projectiles 
and the ranges of guns, it may be of valve to give a quick 
method for ascertaining these measurements, which are ap- 
plicable to our own guns. For the weight of the shell of any 
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gun, take the diameter of the bore of the gun in inches and 
cube it. Divide this by 2 and the result will be the weight 
| in pounds ef the shell. For a 5-inch shell, 123 pounds should 
be subtracted from the result of the division. For the range, 
take the diameter of the bore of the gun in inches and multiply 
by 14. The result will be the number of miles the shell will 
carry. Of course the results are only an approximation, but 
in the weight of the shell the calculation will be nearly accu- 
rate. 

The following tables give the ships which may be retained by 
the several nations under the Washington Conference treaties: 


Ships which may be retained by the United States, 
{American standard of measurement.) 


. 32, 600 8 1941 
alla. 3230 12 1941 
Tennessee. 32, 300 2 1940 
Idaho... 32,000} 12 1939 
New Mexico. 2.000 12 1939 
Mississippi. 32,000} 12 1938 
Arizona 31.40 12 14 1987 
Pennsylvania 31,400} 12 14 1987 

kla 2750 10 14 1936 
Nevada... 27.500 10 14 1936 
New York... 27.00 10 14 2 1935 

ae 27.000 10 14 21 1935 
N zal Bel aj i 
Ide 24.88 10 12 2 1934 
8 21.85 10 12 2 18034 
North Dakota 20,000} 10 12 A fro be 
Delaware 20, 000 10 12 A ser apped. 

o OSEE 


On the completion of the West Virginia and Colorado, to be 
replaced in 1942, each with a displacement of 32,600 tons and 
carrying eight 16-inch guns, the North Dakota and Delaware 
are to be scrapped. This will then give to the United States 
Navy a tonnage of 525,850, and we will then possess 3 ships 
equipped with 16-inch guns, 11 ships with 14-inch guns, and 4 
ships with 12-inch guns. Our 18 ships will then carry twenty- 
four 16-inch guns, one bundred and twenty-four 14-inch guns, 
and forty-four 12-inch guns, or a grand total of 192 guns capable 
of delivering a broadside of metal weighing 262,280 pounds. At 
fbr our 18 ships can deliver a broadside weighing 246, 

yun. J 
5 Ships which may be retained by Great Britain, 

(British standard of measurement.) 


Royal Sovereign, ...........sssescseecnees 25,750 2 
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1 Battle cruisers. 


On the completion of the two new Hoods, each with a dis- 
placement of 35,000 tons and equipped with, probably, nine 16- 
inch guns, the Thunderer, King George V, Ajas, and Centurion 
will be scrapped. This will then give to the British Navy a 
tennage of 558,950, and they will have 2 ships carrying 16-inch 
guns, 13 carrying 15-inch guns, and 5 carrying 18.5-inch guns. 
The 20 British ships will then carry eighteen 16-inch guns 
(assuming this size gun is placed on the new Hoods), one hun- 
dred 15-inch guns, and forty-eight 13.5-inch guns, a total of 166 
guns, capable of delivering a broadside of metal weighing 
299,520 pounds. At present the 22 British ships can deliver a 


broadside weighing 315,200 pounds. Assuming that the battle 
cruisers might not be a part of the fleet on the day of battle, 
the total weight of metal thrown would be reduced 49,600 


pounds, 
Ships which may be retained by Japan. 


(Japanese standard of measurement.) 
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1 Battle cruisers. 


Japan will have 2 ships carrying 16-inch guns and 8 carrying 
14-inch guns. ‘The 10 Japanese ships will carry sixteen 16-inch 
guns and eighty 14-inch guns, a total of 96 guns, capable of de- 
livering a broadside of metal weighing 160,649 pounds. If Japan 
should not engage her cruisers in fleet battle, the weight of 
metal thrown by these ships, 43,900 pounds, would be deductible. 

It has frequently been stated that the two Hoods allowed the 
British Navy are to be super Hoods, but this is an error. It is 
true Great Britain had planned the construction of a vessel 
having a displacement of approximately 50,000 tons, to be 
armed with a large number of 16-inch guns. This type of vessel 
has been abandoned and the two Hoods to be built will be 
vessels not exceeding 35,000 tons displacement and armed with 
not over 10 16-inch guns. As Great Britain has at this time 
no guns of this calibre, it may develop that 15-inch guns will 
be utilized on the two Hoods. 

As there has been discussion in regard to the different 
methods of computing tonnage, it may clarify the subject to 
state that while such differences exist they were all considered 
before the convening of the conference, and in order to arrive 
at a just estimate of the relative strength of the several fleets 
each ship of the British, Japanese, French, and Italian navies 
was reduced to the American standard of measurement and the 
comparison was made on that basis. 

The standard-displacement tonnage adopted by the eonference 
is ascertained by taking the displacement of the ship complete, 
fully manned, engined, and equipped ready for sea, including all 
armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, provisions, and 
fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores, and implements of 
every description that are intended to be carried in war, but 
without fuel or reserve feed water on board.” The ton used in 
the treaty is the ton of 2,240 pounds. It is provided that“ ves- 
sels now completed shall retain their present ratings of dis- 
placement tonnage in accordance with their national system of 
measurement,” but that a vessel completed after the treaty goes 
into effect shall be rated in conformity to the standard adopted. 

By the American method of measurement, in addition to the 
items included in the standard measurement, two-thirds of the 
ship’s fuel supply, extra ofl and water, are measured as part of 
the tonnage. This measurement was based on the theory that 
a ship should be measured in the condition she would be in when 
ready to proceed to sea and, therefore, fuel was included as part 
of the tonnage. American ships, when measured by standard 
displacement, will be lighter in tonnage by the amount of fuel 
which was included in thelr measurement. The British and 
Japanese standards of measurements are practically the same 
as the standard adopted by the conference. 

Owing to the difference between the two methods of measure- 
ment there will be a slight advantage gained by ships to be con- 
structed under this new standard over American vessels already 
completed. For instance, in the case of the new Hoods of 35,000 
tons standard displacement, as compared with the Colorado, 
of 82,600 tons American displacement, the Hoods are probably 
some 4,500 tons heavier, although the difference shown by the 
figures is only 2,400 tons. Of course, this discrepancy will dis- 
appear when replacements are effected, for then ships of all 
nations will be measured by a uniform standard. 

On the American basis of tonnage measurement the present 
capital-ship tonnage allowed by the treaties is: 


N 
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On the completion of the two American and two British ships 
and the scrapping of the two old American ships and the four 
old British ships as provided for in the treaties, the capital-ship 
tonnage by American measurement will be: 


Tons. 
pate Ss ge GANT ee rw ee SS IS 525, 850 
pee AE NS Va A AER a OTR GF PER Sele STAC E E Se eT: 578, 
r c ee Be 313, 300 
Computed on the basis of standard displacement measure- 
ment this capital-ship tonnage will be 
Tons 
United States (approximatelß?7 7 222222 507, 600 
GT oye OAT ees ET r Sa ee 558, 650 
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which will remain operative until replacements are inaugurated, 
when the United States and Japan will build up to the limit 
permitted by the treaty, namely, 525,000 tons for the United 
States and 315,000 tons for Japan, while Great Britain will have 
to reduce her tonnage from 558,650 to 525,000 tons. 

In comparisons of auxiliary tonnage it must be borne in mind 
that with the exception of aircraft carriers the treaty does not 
limit the number, the total tonnage, or the tonnage of particu- 
lar classes of armed ships, provided they do not exceed 10,000 
tons or carry a gun larger than 8 inches. While we are unques- 
tionably inferior to Great Britain in light cruisers and flotilla 
leaders, yet in modern destroyers, built or building, and in sub- 
marines we are superior. The question of increasing the num- 
ber of our auxiliary vessels, not being limited by the treaty, is 
one of policy and has no direct bearing on any discussion of the 
conference. From the results obtained from recent aviation 
tests it is evident that one of the great needs of the United 
States Navy is an increased number of large, high-speed air- 
eraft carriers, which Congress should at once authorize. 

In discussing auxiliary craft it is interesting to recall that 
the original United States proposal which was not accepted, pro- 
vided that the total tonnage of light cruisers, flotilla leaders, 
and destroyers should be limited to— 


The following tables give the relative strength of the most 
important ships of the auxiliary fleets. Aircraft carriers are 
also included. 
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replaced. Japan’s policy regarding first-line carriers which treaty permits 
to build is not known. 
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In reference to the relative cost of the United States Navy 
under the treaty stipulations and the cost in the event the 
treaty had not been adopted, let me give the following: 

(a) Cost of the Navy to-day—fiscal year 1923: 

The withdrawals from the Treasury of the Navy Department 
during the fiscal year 1923 are estimated at $347,486,925.30. 
There was appropriated for the support of the Navy during the 
fiscal year 1923 a slightly larger sum as follows: 


By naval appropriation bill $289, 336, 577 
Scrapping naval vessels... 5 000 


Permanent and indefinite- — QIT OTR 
Increase of compensation TEENER 537, 120 
298, 307, 369 

Increase Navy—old balances reappropriated, estimated 44, 915, 000 
Shipping Board notes, face value TSS 8, 000, 000 
PPP ——— —— — 351. 222. 369 


(b) Cost of the Navy next year—fiscal year 1924: 

The cash withdrawals from the Treasury for the Navy De- 
partment during the fiscal year 1924 are estimated roughly at 
$331,000,000. (The cash withdrawals mentioned in this and 
the preceding subparagraph do not include certain amounts 
which will be expended by the Navy on account of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, for which the Navy Department will be reimbursed.) 
The amounts carried in the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1924 are as follows: 


By naval bill --- $284, 456, 528 
P DN 2, 130, 050 


Increase of compensation. 512, 087 
297, 098, 675 

Authorized transfers from naval supply account, etc. 
Lecce NENTS ee Fg ago: 008 
882, 548, 675 


Compensation increase not carried in naval bill estimate. 

(c) Estimated cost of the Navy this year if building program 
had not been stopped in accordance with the treaty for the 
limitation of armaments: 

The figures included in the Budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, includes for the Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment the sum of $420,343,785.18. The Budget was 
made up from estimates submitted by the Navy Department 
prior to the Conference for Limitation of Armaments, and the 
figures quoted may, therefore, be considered as the approximate 
cost of the Navy during the fiscal year 1923 under the condi- 
tions noted. 

(d) Estimated cost of completed Navy; that is, what it 
would have been in 1928: 

In arriving at this estimated cost it is necessary to make 
certain assumptions. These are that the 1916 program would 
have been completed; that all ships would be in commission, 
with adequate personnel to man them; and that adequate 
shore establishments would also be maintained. Under these 
assumptions the total cost of the Navy in 1923 is estimated at 
$529,000,000. 

The treaty contains the following provisions and definitions: 

“Art. V. No capital ship exceeding 35.000 tons standard dis- 
placement shall be acquired by or constructed by, for, or 
within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers. 

“ART. VI. No capital ship of any of the contracting powers 
shall carry a gun with a calibre in excess of 16 inches. 

“ART. VII. The total tonnage for aircraft carriers of each 
of the contracting powers shall not exceed in standard dis- 
placement, for the United States 135,000 tons; for the British 
Empire, 135,000 tons; for France, 60,000 tons; for Italy, 
60,000 tons; for Japan, 81,000 tons. 

“ART, VIII. The aircraft carrier tonnage in existence or 
building on November 12, 1921, shall be considered experi- 
mental, and may be replaced within the total tonnage limit 
prescribed in Article VII without regard to its age. 

“ArT. IX. No aircraft carriers exceeding 27,000 tons standard 
displacement shall be acquired by or constructed by, for, or 
within the jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers. 

However, any of the contracting powers may, provided 
that its total tonnage allowance of aircraft carriers is not 
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thereby exceeded, build not more than two aircraft carriers, 
each of a tonnage of not more than 33,000 tons standard dis- 
placement, and in order to effect economy any of the contract- 
ing powers may use for this purpose any two of their ships, 
whether constructed or in course of construction, which would 
otherwise be scrapped. 

“arr, X. No aircraft carriers of any of the contracting 
powers shall carry a gun with a caliber in excess of 8 inches. 

“Arp. XI. No vessel of war exceeding 10,000 tons standard 
displacement, other than a capital ship or aircraft carrier, 
shall be acquired by or constructed by, for, or within the 
jurisdiction of any of the contracting powers. Vessels not 
specifically built as fighting ships nor taken in time of peace 
under government control for fighting purposes which are em- 
ployed on fleet duties or as troop transports or in some other 
way for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of hostili- 
ties otherwise than as fighting ships shall not be within the 
limitations of this article. 

“No vessel of war of any of the contracting powers here- 
after laid down, other than a capital ship, shall carry a gun 
with a caliber in excess of 8 inches. 

“Capital ship: A capital ship, in the case of ships hereafter 
built, is defined as a vessel of war, not an aircraft carrier, 
whose displacement exceeds 10,000 tons standard displacement 
or which carries a gun with a calibre exceeding 8 inches.” 

“Aircraft carrier: An aircraft carrier is defined as a vessel 
of war with a displacement in excess of 10,000 tons standard 
displacement designed for the specific and exclusive purpose of 
carrying aircraft. It must be so constructed that aircraft can 
be launched therefrom and landed thereon, and not designed 
and constructed for carrying a more powerful armament than 
that allowed to it under Article IX or Article X as the case 
may be.” 

Aviation is such a recognized part of the naval service that 
arguments are no longer needed in its behalf. It is destined 
to increase in value and importance and with the improvements 
that are certain to take place it will become one of the strong 
arms of military operations, both for defense and attack. 
Without going further into the subject let me quote from two 
eminent sources. 

From annual report of Secretary of the Navy Denby, 1922: 

“The development of aviation as an integral part of the 
fleet, with types of aircraft suited to every need of the naval 
forces, has been the outstanding feature of the past year in 
naval aeronautics, The rapid strides that have been made in 
organization and development work have fully justified the 
establishment of the Bureau of Aeronautics, and the work of 
this bureau is also reflected in the general contribution that 
has been made to the advancement of industrial and commer- 
cial aviation in this country.” 

ae annual report of Gen. John J. Pershing, Chief of Staff, 
1922: 

No man can estimate with present certainty the value which 
ean be ascribed in a few years to the possession of an adequate 
resourcefulness in the air. It is certain, however, that the in- 
fluence of air power will become increasingly great and that 
the Nation can not afford to neglect this arm. The Air Service 
which we develop should be capable of offensive application. 
This does not mean that we must immediately build an Air 
Service that could take the offensive against any great power 
or group of powers. It does mean, however, that we should 
have a force that can take the immediate defensive, and that 
ean, during a reasonable period of operations, expand to the 
strength required for an offensive. This is the basis of our 
present defense policies with all our arms and should be con- 
sidered a minimum. A very important part in such a defensive 
would be the operations of an effective Air Service. We must 
not only be training flyers for reserve but we must actually 
make provision for a strength in serviceable planes which can 
meet this requirement. This reserve of planes we now lack, 
as we lack even the facilities for training the necessary reserve 
of personnel. The industries and the airways of our country 
are not prepared for an emergency. I earnestly hope, therefore, 
that early steps be taken to bring about the effective coopera- 
tion of States with the agencies of the National Government to 
the end that this vital need can be effectually filled.” 

On December 29, 1922, Secretary of State Hughes delivered 
at New Haven an address dealing with some aspects of our 
foreign policy. In this address he referred to the Washington 
conference. To Mr. Hughes is due the greatest measure of 
gratitude for the brilliant statesmanship he displayed in rela- 
tion to the conference. To his frankness in avowing the aims 
to be achieved, his knowledge of conditions, and his sincerity in 
proclaiming the unselfish attitude of America are due, more 
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than to any other factors, the successful termination of the con- 
vention. It is a pleasure to quote those paragraphs of his ad- 
dress dealing with the treaties, in the making of which he took 
such a conspicuous and honorable a part: 

“ When diarists and letter writers have their day in court, 
and every bit of paper is scrutinized, there will be nothing, I 
am sure, which will derogate from the present general appre- 
ciation of the spirit which animated that earnest endeavor to 
remove distrust and to furnish unassailable proofs of inter- 
national good will. 

“Tt was the fertile mind of Alexander Hamilton which first 
suggested the desirability of an agreement for the limitation of 
armament on the Great Lakes. In his memorandum to Wash- 
ington—April 23, 1794—on points to be considered in the in- 
struction to John Jay with respect to his mission to Great 
Britain, Hamilton said: 

It may be desired, and would it not be to our interest to 
agree, that neither party shall in time of peace keep up any 
armed foree upon the Lakes, nor any fortified places nearer 
than miles to the Lakes, except small posts for small 
guards—the number to be defined—stationed for the security of 
trading houses?’ 

“But this idea, which bore fruit in the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment of 1817, suggestive as it was, was extremely limited and 
had reference to a particular situation and a local exigency. 

“Tt was about 80 years later that the Emperor of Russia 
issued his rescript asserting that the armed peace of the time 
had become a crushing burden and that the putting ‘an end to 
these incessant armaments’ was ‘the supreme duty’ of all 
States. The resolution of the first Hague conference of 1899 
amounted to nothing more than the expression of an aspirafion, 
and the second peace conference at The Hague, in 1907, could 
get no further. These failures indicated the malevolent infiu- 
ences which, mocking at the endeavors of peacemakers and 
multiplying peace associations, finally brought upon mankind 
the greatest of all catastrophes. 

At the end of the Great War the completeness of the victory 
over the Central Powers and the realization by the Allies of 
the terrible cost of that victory apparently had at once simpli- 
fied the problem through the removal of earlier menaces and 
given hope for a solution because of the deep longings of suf- 
fering and impoverished peoples for a lasting peace. It has 
been the keen desire of the people of the United States to give 
their help to this end. They have been opposed to alliances, 
but they have had no desire to withhold their cooperation wher- 
ever they believed there was a sound basis for it. 

“The spirit. in which the Washington conference was called 
can not be better stated than in the words of President Harding 
in opening it: 

We wish to sit with you at the table of international un- 
derstanding and good will. In good conscience we are eager to 
meet you frankly and invite and offer cooperation. * * * 
I ean speak officially only for our United States. Our hundred 
millions frankly want less of armament and none of war.’ 

“The conference method of dealing with international prob- 
lems—a method which the President strongly favored—made 
cogent appeal to the practical judgment of our people, and the 
specific application of this method to the endeavor to secure 
an agreement for the limitation of armament received the 
most earnest consideration. The time was ripe for the public 
announcement which was made on July 11, 1921, that ‘the 
President, in view of the far-reaching importance of the ques- 
tion of limitation of armament, has approached with informal 
but definite inquiries the group of powers heretofore known 
as the principal allied and associated powers—that is, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan—to ascertain whether it 
would be agreeable to them to take part in a conference on 
this subject to be held in Washington at a time to be mutually 
agreed upon.’ 

“The most significant fact, however, in connection with this 
announcement was the suggestion that Pacifie and far eastern 
questions should be considered in connection with this confer- 
ence. This went beyond the mere matter of naval expenditures, 
The announcement said: 

„It is manifest that the question of limitation of armament 
has a close relation to Pacific and far eastern problems, and 
the President has suggested that the powers especially inter- 
ested in these problems should undertake, in connection with 
this conference, the consideration of all matters bearing upon 
their solution with a view to reaching a common understanding 
with respect to principles and policies in the Far East.’ 

“There was the further statement that China had been in- 
vited to take part in the discussions relating to far eastern 
problems. Thus not only was a wider scope given to the pro- 
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posed conference than one simply for the Imitation of arma- | ern questions; and (3) with respect to various matters affecting 


ment, but, for reasons which reflection will suggest, this fact 
alone made possible the success of the conference. 

“At the time of this announcement a most important con- 
ference was being held in London—the conference of prime 
ministers and representatives of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, and India, which convened on June 20, 1921. In 
his opening address to the imperial conference Mr. Lloyd- 
George referred ‘to one of the most urgent and important of 
foreign questions—the relations of the Empire with the United 
States and Japan.’ A subject of first importance was the 
question of continuing the Anglo-Japanese alliance. There had 
been doubt whether the notification to the League of Nations in 
July, 1920, constituted a denunciation of that agreement. Upon 
the opinion of the Lord Chancellor, it was concluded that notice 
of denunciation had not yet been given, and that the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance would lapse only at the expiration of 12 
months from the time when such notice was given. In their 
opening speeches on June 21, 1921, Mr. Hughes, the Prime Min- 
ister of Australia, and Mr. Massey, the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, speaking broadty, favored the renewal of the alliance. 
All expressed the desire that there should be friendly coopera- 
tion with the United States. 

“In this country the prospect of the continuance of the al- 
liance had caused no little uneasiness. The agreement had 
originally been prompted and it had beem continued because of 
the attitude of Russin and Germany, but there was no longer 
fear of danger from those quarters. The American policy in 
the Far East was one of equal opportunity, and if there were 
to be cooperation in the recognition and application of this 
principle, there seemed to be no exigency requiring the con- 
tinuance of the agreement. The question was pressed, and 
there was no satisfactory answer: Why, under existing con- 
ditions, should there be such an alliance?’ 

“ Meanwhile, as Mr. Balfour has expressed it, ‘a state of in- 
ternational tension’ had arisen in the Pacific area. It was 
quite impossible to point to any definite issue which warranted 
the forebodings im which prophets of evil indulged. Those 
mischief-makers who seek to aggravate international diffi- 
culties and to make still heavier the burden of distrust, whose 
rumor factories are more provocative than armament, were 
busy inciting suspicion and tH feeling both here and in the East. 
It became manifest that it was an opportune time, indeed that 
it was necessary to have a frank diseussion and to endeavor to 
clear away the clouds. There was instant appreciation of the 
fact that the hour had struck, not only to discuss imitation of 
arms but to do even a better thing in seeking to remove causes 
of misunderstanding. The combination of the two objects was 
the outstanding feature of the American proposal. 

“The inclusion of Pacific and far eastern questions in the 
prograna of the conference naturally made it desirable that cer- 

in other powers which were especially interested in these 
questions should be invited to take part in their discussion, and 
accordingly, in addition to China, invitations for this purpose 
were extended to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal. 

“ While, with respect to armament, the hope of accomplishment 
centered in the naval situation, it was deemed best not to ex- 
clude the discussion of land armament. We have looked with 
deep concern upon the maintenance of large military establish- 
ments by peoples already impoverished by the Great War, and 
have earnestly desired that this intolerable burden could be 
lightened. For ourselves, we had no problem of this sort. Our 
Army had been reduced. From approximately 4,000,000 men 
in the field and in training in the American Army at the time 
of the armistice, we had brought down our Regular Establish- 
ment to less than 160,000 men at the time of the conference. 
But while this subject was presented to the conference, it at 
once became apparent that Europe was not ready to limit land 
armament. I need not dwell on the causes for the feeling of 
insecurity that has oppressed the victors and filled the new Eu- 
ropean States with apprehension. Although the reduction of 
armament was one of the declared objects of the new interna- 
tional organization and lay close to the hopes of peoples, still, 
after prolonged consideration, the League of Nations has appar- 
ently come to the conclusion that nothing can be accomplished 
in this direction until the governments primarily concerned 
agree, and that they are not yet ready to agree. 

“ Let me recapitulate briefly the formal results of the confer- 
ence. Four freaties were approved relating (1) to the limita- 
tion of naval armament, (2) te the use of submarines and 
poison gases, (8) to principles and policies in matters concern- 
ing China, and (4) to Chinese customs tariffs. Important reso- 
lutions were adopted (1) for a commission of jurists to con- 
sider amendments to the laws ef war made necessary by new 
agencies of warfare; (2) for a board of reference for far east- 


China, such as extraterritoriality, foreign postal agencies, for- 
eign armed forces, radio stations, unification of railways, reduc- 
tion of Chinese military forces, publicity for existing commit- 
ments, and the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

“Most important treaties, not technically a part of the work 
of the conference as such, but which were negotiated while the 
conference was in session and were facilitated by that fact, 
were (1) the four-power treaty between the United States, 
the British Empire, France, and Japan relating to their insular 
possessions and Insular dominions in the Pacific Ocean. This 
provided for the termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
(2) The Shantung treaty between China and Japan, providing 
for the restoration to China of rights and interests in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. 

In addition, while the conference was in session the negotia- 
tions which had previously been going on between the United 
States and Japan as to the island of Yap and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific Ocean north of the Equator resulted in a 
satisfactory agreement. 

“ During the difficult period of preparation for the conference 
we were equally harassed by the extravagant demands of 
dreamers and the pessimistic predictions of cynics. We were 
intent on certain definite and practical aims. We refused to 
surrender these aims either to those who were Insistent upon 
the millennium or to those who told us that the sure result of 
our unintelligent efforts would be to bring about another war. 

“ Results of the conference: The most important results are 
those which are unwritten and imponderable—those that relate 
to sentiment and purpose, to good will and a better understand- 
ing. When there is friendship and confidence, treaties to main- 
tain peace are of least importance; and where suspicion and 
hatred dominate the thought of peoples, it may be wise to in- 
terpose the mechanism of conciliation, but the best assurance 
of peace is lacking. If you would measure the work of the 
conference, contrast the present opinion as to peace in the 
East with the view that was widely held and constantly ex- 
pressed before the conference was called. The mists which 
many called war clouds have been dispelled. Confidence has 
been restored, fears allayed, and a new feeling of respect and 
friendship engendered. Quite apart from specific engagements, 
it was worth all the efforts of the conference to produce a new 
state of mind with respect to our relations with the Far East. 
It will be the part of wisdom for our peoples to maintain this 
attitude and to frown upon those who seek to change it. Auto- 
suggestion has an important place in national as well as indi- 
vidual life, and nations intent on peace will find the ways of 
peace. 

“When we come to consider the more tangible results of the 
conference and of the proceedings in connection with it—that 
is, with respect to treaties and transactions—we find abundant 
reason for gratification. 

“1. The Shantung treaty became effective and is being car- 
ried out. 

“2. The treaty between the United States and Japan relat- 
ing to the mandated islands north of the Equator, including 
Yap, has been ratified and is in effect. 

“3. The four-power treaty has received the assent of our 
Senate, has been ratified by the British Empire and by Japan, 
and is awaiting only the ratification of France, which it is 
expected will shortly be given. 

“4. The naval treaty and the treaty as to submarines and 
poison gases have received the assent of the Senate of the 


United States and have been ratified by the British Empire and 


Japan. Ratifications by France and Italy are still needed, but 
are expected. (Note: Since this was written Italy has rati- 
fied. 


) 

“5. The two Chinese treaties have been approved by the 
United States, the British Empire, and China. One of the 
houses of the Belgian Parliament has approved. There should 
not be a long delay in securing the necessary ratifications. 

“6. The Commission of Jurists, which is to consider the 
amendment of the rules of international law respecting new 
agencies of warfare, is now sitting at The Hague. 

“I am happy to say that at this time there seems no good 
reason to fear that any of the work of the conference will 
be lost. 

“Procebdings pending ratification: The spirit of cooperation 


to which I have referred has been evidenced by the attitude 


of the governments since the conference. The naval treaty, 
of course, will not be in force until all the signatory powers 
have ratified and the ratifications have been exchanged, but 
pending this putting into effect of the treaty it is agreeable 
to note that the powers have been making their plans in con- 
formity to its terms. : 
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„United States: Immediately after the signing of the treaty 
the Government of the United States suspended all work on 
ships under construction, which will be scrapped when the 
treaty becomes effective. With the exception of the Connec- 
ticut, which is about to be placed out of commission, all battle- 
ships that must be disposed of under the terms of the treaty 
are now out of commission and are ready to be scrapped. 

“British Empire: By the treaty the British Empire aban- 
doned the construction of the four Hoods, which have been 
projected. I am advised that of the 20 other capital ships 
which it was provided in the treaty should be scrapped, 14 
have either been already sold and removed by ship-breaking 
firms for breaking up or have been rendered incapable of 
war service, and two more of these ships will be rendered in- 
capable of war service before the end of this month. 

“Japan: I am informed that Japan has suspended work on 
the battleships under construction for the scrapping of which 
the treaty-provides; also that certain preliminary preparations 
have been made so that the other ships destined by the treaty for 
scrapping may be scrapped as soon as the treaty becomes 
effective. 

“The treaty did not call for any scrapping of ships by France 
or Italy. 

“Tn 1 pending the exchange of ratifications of the naval 
treaty, the signatory powers are not only not ignoring its 
provisions but are making arrangements faithfully to carry 
out its terms. 

“New construction: The retention by Japan of the completed 
post-Jutland ship Mutsu required certain compensatory changes 
in the original proposals. Thus the United States, under the 
treaty, is entitled to complete two ships of the West Virginia 
class. These are being completed, and it is believed that both 
of these vessels will be commissioned with the coming fiscal 
year. Upon their completion the United States is to scrap 
the North Dakota and the Delaware. Great Britain is also 
entitled under the treaty and is proposing to build two new 
ships, and on their completion four of the older ships, the 
Thunderer, King George V, the Ajax, and the Centurion, are to 
be scrapped. 

„It is to be borne in mind that with these exceptions Great 
Britain and Japan, as well as the United States, abandoned 
their building programs for capital ships. This embraced the 
rest of Japan's 8-S program, and also the four Hoods projected 
by Great Britain, which would have been the greatest of all 
ships with a tonnage believed to be about 49,000 each. The 
new ships which may be constructed under the treaty, or in 
replacement of the retained ships, may not exceed 35,000 tons 
(35,560 metric tons). 

“Reconstruction or modernization: The naval treaty pro- 

vides that no retained capital ships or aircraft carriers shall be 
reconstructed except for the purpose of providing means of de- 
fense against air and submarine attack. Reconstruction for 
this purpose is subject to the rules that the contracting powers 
may equip existing tonnage with bulge or blister or antiair 
-attack deck protection providing the increase of displacement 
thus effected does not exceed 3,000 tons (3,048 metric tons) 
displacement for each ship. It is also provided that no altera- 
tions in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament is to be permitted. There are two 
exceptions to this—one in the case of France and Italy and 
another in the case of the British ship Renown, the altera- 
tions to the armor of that ship having been commenced before 
the conference and temporarily suspended. 
J am advised that the competent authorities of our Govern- 
ment have no information that any power, pending the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty, is proceeding contrary to these 
provisions. 

“When the conference was called Great Britain and the 
United States were pursuing different policies as to naval con- 
struction. Our Navy had adopted the policy of constructing 
new capital-ship tonnage without attempting to modernize the 
older tonnage. Great Britain had adopted a policy of modern- 
izing her older capital ships and she began to put this policy 
into effect during the war. The result is that in a considerable 
number of British ships bulges have been fitted, elevation of 
turret guns increased, and turret loading arrangements modi- 
fied to conform to increased elevation. By the reconstruction 
clauses of the treaty this system is only partially stopped. It 
is recognized that it is entirely legitimate to allow suitable pro- 
vision to be made in the older ships for defense against sub- 
marine and air warfare. Since the signing of the treaty, and 
keeping strictly within its terms, Great Britain has continued 
her policy of modernizing her older ships to meet the dangers 
of air and torpedo attack. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that with the completion of the two ships of the 
West Virginia class we shall have three post-Jutland ships with 


eight 16-inch guns each, and also the Tennessee and California, 
of ee tons with twelve 14-inch guns, which were completed 
in 1921, 

“So far as the United States is concerned the ground of com- 
plaint seems to be not of the treaty standard but of the fact 
that the appropriations which have thus far been allowed are 
not deemed by our experts to permit the personnel needed to 
maintain adequately the treaty standard and do not provide 
for the modernization work on older ships to protect against 
air and submarine attack; that is, work which may be done 
under the provisions of the treaty by the United States as well 
as by other powers. 

“ Personally, I am strongly in favor of maintaining an effi- 
cient Navy up to the treaty standard. This does not involve 
any injurious competition in battleships but simply makes pos- 
sible the work and equipment which maintain the security and 
relative position contemplated by the treaty. There is another 
reason for this course. If we enter another conference, we 
should have an assured basis for a proper agreement by main- 
taining our existing relative strength. We have established a 
fair ratio based on existing strength as it stood at the time of 
the conference, and this ratio should not be altered to our 
prejudice. — i 

“Policy of the naval treaty: The policy of limiting arma- 
ments by international agreement has widespread approval. 
There is no doubt that it has the support of a preponderant 
sentiment in this country. It seems to be the only way to avoid 
either a self-imposed sacrifice of security by independent limita- 
tion or a competition involving most wasteful expenditures and 
provocative of war. If you wish peace, you must pursue the 
paths of peace. Reasonable precaution in a prudent prepara- 
tion for contingencies is one thing; a bellicose disposition and 
threatening gestures and preparation are quite different. Com- 
petition has its dangers for those who live under constitutional 
government where the purse strings may be closely held, Those 
who constantly insist that we should go our own way, scorning 
the agreements of peace, using our great resources to establish a 
superiority in armament which would brook no resistance, need 
a word of caution. It is very important not to wake up the 
wrong man. At the last it may turn out that you have stirred 
up fears and corresponding activities elsewhere, while your own 
people refuse to respond to your stimulus, While power and re- 
sources may be abundant, the power may not be exercised and 
you may lose the race which your bravado has encouraged. To 
a peace-loving democracy what could be more agreeable than 
reasonable security under an agreement which halts a wasteful 
competition in armament? 

The question really comes, not to the advisability of such an 
agreement in the abstract but to the fairness of a particular 
agreement. One indication that the present naval treaty is fair 
to all may perhaps be found in the fact that in each of the 
three countries—the United States, Great Britain, and Japan— 
there were loud complaints that the treaty was to the advantage 
of the others. As all could not be right it may be proper to 
assume that what the naval authorities of these countries in 
attendance at the conference approved was relatively fair. The 
definitions with respect to standards of measurement and dis- 
placement are the same for all powers. No unfair advantage is 
given to anyone. 

“There was general agreement that capital ship tonnage 
should be used as the measurement of strength of the respective 
navies. Of course, there would be differences of view as to any 
matter of this sort, but this was the opinion of our experts and 
of others. With this as a basis for the agreement, we took 
the existing strength of the different navies as they were. What 
could be fairer than that? If one power could better its posl- 
tion, so could another, and the race would inevitably continue. 
We insisted, and this was entirely reasonable, that vessels 
under construction should be counted simply to the extent of 
the work done at the date of the conference. 

“The conference put a stop to competition in capital ships— 
the great fighting ships of the rival navies. It put an end to 
the existing competitive programs in capital ships. It estab- 
lished the ratio based on existing strength and took the measure 
of that strength as shown by the proportion of capital ships 
built and in course of construction. 

“Was it not better that at a time of considerable tension 
instead of threatening Japan by a proposal to fortify Guam we 
should agree that for 15 years we should rest content with the 
situation with which we had been satisfied for the past 23 
years? And it should be remembered that in the same treaty 
Japan undertakes to maintain the status quo in the Kurile 
Islands, the Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, 
Formosa, and the Pescadores, and any other insular possessions 
she may hereafter acquire. 
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„My conclusion is that the naval treaty will stand the test 
of analysis and fair statement, taking all the pertinent facts 
into consideration, and that it will be a desirable safeguard 
and not a menace to our security and at the same time an im- 
portant assurance of peace, These happy results will be ob- 
tained, however, on the condition that we act toward other 
nations in the same spirit of reasonableness and friendship that 
we expect them to exhibit toward us. 

“Auxiliary yessels—light cruisers, etc.: The original Ameri- 
can proposal contemplated a Limitation of auxiliary combatant 
craft in a ratio similar to that recognized by the treaty as to 
capital ships, It was proposed that the tonnage of auxiliary 
surface combatant craft, including light cruisers, flotilla leaders, 
and destroyers, should be as follows: For the United States, 
450,000 tons; for the British Empire, 450,000 tons; for Japan, 
270,000 tons. Unfortunately, this limitation was not secured. 
I shall not review the reasons for this, but I may say that the 
failure is not attributable to us. The American position is just 
the same as it was at the conference, and we should welcome 
the opportunity to make the agreement upon this subject that 
we then proposed. So far as I am able to see, the difficulties 
that then stood in the way of such an agreement between the 
powers signatory to the treaty still stand. 

“As to light cruisers, the United States is not as well supplied 
as it should be, but the treaty does not interfere with adequate 
provision by the United States to supply this want, and it 
should be supplied, This may be done on a basis which, I have 
no doubt, all powers would recognize as reasonable and without 
starting an injurious competition. Moreover, at the worst, it 
should be remembered that competition in combatant craft of 
not more than 10,000 tons with 8-inch guns is a very different 
thing than unlimited competition in the monster battleships of 
over 30,000 tons and which in the case of the projected Hoods 
were running to nearly 50,000 tons. 

“ Fortifications: Failing to find unfairness in these provisions 
of the treaty, there has been some criticism of the agreement 
to maintain the status quo with respect to fortifications and 
naval bases in the Pacific Ocean. The United States, British 
Empire, and Japan agree to maintain this status quo in their 
respective territories and possessions specified as follows: 

“(1) The insular possessions which the United States now 
holds or may hereafter acquire in the Pacific Ocean, except (a) 
those adjacent to the coast of the United States, Alaska, and 
the Panama Canal Zone, not including the Aleutian Islands, and 
(b) the Hawaiian Islands; 

“(2) Hongkong and the insular possessions which the British 
Empire now holds or may hereafter acquire in the. Pacific 
Ocean, east of the meridian of 110° east longitude, except (a) 
those adjacent to the coast of Canada, (b) the Commonwealth 
of Australia and its Territories, and (c) New Zealand; 

“(3) The following insular territories and possessions of 
Japan in the Pacific Ocean, to wit, the Kurile Islands, the 
Bonin Islands, Amami-Oshima, the Loochoo Islands, Formosa 
and the Pescadores, and any insular territories or possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean which Japan may hereafter acquire. 

“With respect to the United States this means that we can 
not increase our fortifications and naval bases in the Philip- 
pines, Guam, and the Aleutian Islands. We are free to add to 
our fortifications and naval bases in the Hawaiian Islands and 
in the islands adjacent to the coast of the United States, Alaska, 
and the Panama Canal Zone, except the Aleutian Islands. 

“It is hardly necessary to say that every naval strategist 
has looked at Guam as an island of great strategic value. In 
fact, its position presents such opportunities that commensurate 
fortifications and naval facilities, however peaceful might be 
our actual intent, could hardly fail to be regarded as a menac- 
ing gesture of no slight consequence. 

„But while naval facts are important, political facts are just 
as important. The strategist will accomplish nothing without 
his Congress. The political consequences of the action he 
desires can not be ignored. We have heard so much from naval 
experts about Guam that I must refer to what Senator LODGE 
said about this island during the debate in the Senate on the 
naval treaty. He said that he had been ‘a good deal amused 
at the agony of apprehension which some persons have ex- 
pressed in regard to Guam.’ We had taken that island in the 
Spanish-American War; it was taken by the cruiser Charleston, 
But we had so little interest in the island that we had never 
passed any legislation to provide for its government. It had 
been left in the hands of the Navy which captured it. The 
captain of the ship represented the captors and ruled the 
island. ‘The Senator added that we had never fortified it and 
nobody would vote spending money in fortifying it. 

“ While the three great naval powers are not under an agree- 
ment as to limitation upon the total tonnage of auxiliary com- 


batant craft, it ought to be possible to arrange a modus vivendi 
which would preclude a wasteful and unnecessary competition. 
While plans are now being made by other powers for new con- 
struction of auxiliary combatant craft, there is nothing that 
can be called in any degree alarming. The point of difficulty, 
so far as the United States is concerned, is that there is not a 
proper balance in its Navy because of the lack of light cruisers, 
but as I have said this could properly be remedied. 

“ Pacific and far eastern questions: The indirect result of the 
conference in the Shantung settlement was, as I have said, of 
controlling importance. The four-power treaty in the simplest 
manner solved a great problem while pledging nothing contrary 
to our traditions. It created the atmosphere of peace and con- 
fidence in friendly relations, and at the same time provided for 
the immediate termination of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, thus 
eS of one of the most difficult questions relating to the 
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“The Chinese treaties give China a Magna Charta. We could 
not provide stability for China, but we did provide assurances 
of respect for her sovereignty, independence, and territorial and 
administrative integrity, and the full and most unembarrassed 
opportunity to develop and maintain for herself an efficient and 
stable government. We have done all that we can do for China 
short of the interference which she resents and we condemn. 

“For the first time the principle of the open door, or equality 
of commercial opportunity, in its application to China, has the 
sanction of a precise definition in appropriate treaty provisions. 
We were not content with a general statement of principles; 
we proceeded to particulars. 


“The Washington conference, if its work continues to enjoy 
the same support in public sentiment as was so emphatically 
expressed at the time, will not only afford a better assurance of 
peace and the continuance of friendly relations, but will serve 
to illustrate the method of effective international cooperation 
which fully accords with the genius of American institutions.” 

Mr. Speaker, my term of service in this body is drawing to a 
close. For eight years I have had the honor of representing 
the Long Island district, a period full of interesting and stir- 
ring events when patriotism rose above partisanship. it has 
been a personal pleasure to have associated with you as col- 
leagues and a privilege to have known you as friends. I feel 
deeply indebted to you all for your courtesy, your kindly con- 
sideration, and the generosity extended to me while I have been 
among you, and I tender my thanks to you with sincere grati- 
tude. The days of our comradeship, consecrated by service to 
the Nation and cemented by fellowship and mutual confidence, 
will remain memories which the fleeting years will not efface. 

I have felt it a signal honor to have served on the Committee 
on Naval Affairs during the stormy times of the last few years. 
The memory of Chairman Padgett, courteous and kindly, whose 
career was marked by ability and fidelity, is a most happy one. 

For my dear friend Chairman Burt my feeling lies deeper 
than the mere association of one colleague with another. It is 
inspired by sincere affection. His generosity, his sympathy, 
and his unselfish consideration for others has endeared him 
to all who have had the pleasure of an intimate acquaintance- 
ship, and in severing our official ties I extend to him my 
felicitations and congratulations upon the great service he has 
rendered the Navy. 

To my colleagues on the Naval Committee, gentlemen who 
have striven earnestly and conscientiously in the fulfillment 
of their duty, I thank you for your cooperation. My colleagues, 
let us never forget that the American Navy is the very bulwark 
of our liberties, the protection of our national policies. 
Throughout the years of its untarnished history it has ever 
been ready to defend the flag it carried. Keep it strong, 
keep it virile, keep it efficient. The United States Navy means 
more than crews and ships, more than power of shell and 
might of steel; it connotes the will and the purpose of the 
Republic itself; it epitomizes the spirit of America and binds 
us to a closer and more resolute union, It is the symbol 
not only of daring but of sacrifice, not only of courage but of 
constructive endeavor, constant in purpose and steadfast to the 
end, To the fertility of resource, the unswerving devotion to 
duty, and the heroic bravery of officers and men of the service 
no higher tribute can be paid than by the simple words, All is 
well with the American Navy. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I was not present on the floor of the House to-day 
when the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurson}—— 
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Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s remarks are not being confined to the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five minutes out of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chalr- 
man, if we get into a war debate we shall be talking here for 
a month. My only desire is that from now on we shall con- 
fine our remarks to the bill. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman did not object when the 
gentleman from Minnesota consumed 15 minutes of the time of 
the House to-day. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I withdraw the reservation, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of objection is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire if we are going to have 
general debate in the consideration of this bill at this late hour? 
We might as well rise in a few minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will move to rise in a few minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Knutson] was privileged to discuss something 
outside of the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman refers to me, 
I will say that the remarks he referred to were made by my 
colleague, Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think my enunciation is clear enough to 
` distinguish “ KNUTSON ” from “ NEWTON.” 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I was not present in 
the House when the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] 
to-day unfurled the German imperial standard, as it were, here 
on the floor of this House. He made a speech such as I hope 
has never been made in this House before and such as I hope 
will never be sounded within these precincts again. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota perhaps lies within the class 
to which I referred several days ago in certain remarks which 
I made on the floor, after having inserted in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from a certain letter on the Ruhr situation, concerning 
which the gentleman spoke to-day, and I am going to read those 
remarks so that the House may judge for itself. I read from 
the Recorp of February 8, 1923: ; 

Mr. Linepercer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I have 
gimply had this excerpt of a letter from a French soldier, which you 

ve just heard, read into the RECORD as something of a supplement 
to the views which I sought to present on the floor of this House day 
before yesterday. I recognize the fact that there are gentlemen in 
this country, and 1 on the floor of this House, which the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of April 5, 1917, will show not to have been in 
accord with the great idea which moved this t Nation of ours to 
enter into the war to save civilization, and which did save civilization. 
These were against our entering the war, and, quite consistently, voted 
against the declaration of war against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. I reco; the fact that those of us who had the high privilege 
of serving in that war do not owe that privile; 
gentlemen. It was only natural to expect that the: 
themselves of the privil to fight which they deni 
one or two notable exceptions, t was true. It is perfectly consistent 
for these gentlemen to now is aes the position I have taken in plead- 
ing the cause of ddr nt ig Roe have no doubt that such opposition as 
my views may receive e will largely come from that element on 
— . * of this Bora — gen me K ar Foot least a oF 
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focidentally, as much in the minority. LApplause.] Annes 

It is indeed more than a coincidence that the three gentlemen, 
Mr. Lonvon, Mr. Votet, and Mr. Knutson, who have seen fit 
and they are within their privileges, I will admit—to take a 
very marked and pronounced pro-German attitude in this body 
all fall well within the category which I have described. Only 
this morning from the Washington Post I cut out this clipping. 
It is very apropos to the subject: 

Vorer, of Wisconsin, offers a resolution in the House protesting 

‘hr as an act of war and 


others, and, with 


And as to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON], per- 
haps it would be quite proper to declare that he be promoted 
at once to be second to the head of the class. The remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lowpon], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Vordr], and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Knutson] might fall upon sympathetic ears in Rus- 
sia, Germany, or Norway perhaps; but they find little sym- 
pathy in the United States of America, lest it be in the “ Little 
Germany ” of certain congressional districts, which I will not 
mention; it is not necessary. 

Now I quite agree with the views of my colleague and friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Butwinxte]. I in- 
dorse every word he says. 


He served gallantly at the front, 


participating in many battles, and he knows what he is talking 
about. I know that gentlemen like Mr. Knutson, of Minne- 
sota, will say the war is over. I will say to the gentlemen of 
the House that the war never began for gentlemen like the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. Those of us who had the high privilege 
of serving in some capacity in that great war to save civiliza- 
tion—and I do not refer alone to those who happened to wear 
the uniform—owe nothing to such gentlemen. Therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, I say to the House and to the country 
that Mr. Knutson represents only his own pro-German views 
and perhaps those of that small minority to which I have re- 
ferred, and it would have been in better taste had he delivered 
his speech in his district in Minnesota, for which it was no 
doubt intended. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California yields 
back the remainder of his time. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TO CREDIT CERTAIN OFFICERS WITH ACTIVE DUTY PERFORMED SINCE 
RETIREMENT, 

Sec. 4. That all retired commissioned and warrant officers of the 
United States Na and Marine Corps who served on active duty in 
the Navy and Marine Corps of the United States during the war with 
Germany shall be credi with all active duty performed since retire- 
ment during the period from April 6, 1917, to March 8, 1921, in the 
computation of their longevity pay, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I claim the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TS Nx, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (S. 4187) to 
authorize the transfer of certain vessels from the Navy to the 
Coast Guard, had come to no resolution thereon, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 3169. An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, 

8. 2581. An act to create a board of accountancy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 5224. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
certify to the Secretary of the Interior, for restoration to the 
public domain, lands in the State of Louisiana not needed for 
naval purposes. 

H. R. 13046. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. O., marine hospital 
reservation. 

H. R. 13760. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of drawless bridges across a certain 
portion of the Charles River in the State of Massachusetts,” 
approved November 14, 1921. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Burton, for February 16 and 17, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

FEDERAL FORESTRY BILL, 


Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to have re- 
printed 500 copies of House Document No. 558. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to have reprinted 500 copies of House Docu- 
ment No. 558. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. What is the document? : 

Mr. GERNERD. A letter from the President relating to 
forestation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TRANSFER OF H. R. 14183 TO THE UNION CALENDAR. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
H. R. 14183, reported by the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, be transferred from the Private to the Union 
Calendar. It is a bill which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell a small strip of land belonging to the Federal 
Government. I think it really belongs on the Union Calendar, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that H. R. 14188 be transferred from the Private 
Calendar to the Union Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let it go over for to-night. 

Mr. DENISON. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the time being, Mr. Speaker, I will 
object. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be allowed 
to sit during the sessions of the House during the remainder 
of this session, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce be granted leave to sit during the sessions 
of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For how long? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I said during the remainder of the session. 
Ten duys will be plenty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

e R. 369. An act for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion 
er A. 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske. 

II. R. 7588. An act for the relief of Henry Peters. 

H. J. Res. 440, Joint resolution to satisfy the award rendered 
against the United States by the Arbitral Tribunal established 
under the special agreement concluded June 80, 1921, between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway. 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. - 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask what business will be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. MONDELL. We hope to finish this bill now before the 
House, and the omnibus Post Office bill—or, at least, to make 
headway with the omnibus Post Office bill. A 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, There will be nothing more un- 
less there should be conference reports? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr, Oramron] at the opening of the session. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
whether or not what is known as the teachers’ salary bill will 
be given an opportunity to be taken up at this sessien? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am asking for information. As one Mem- 
ber of the House I am hoping that it will. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not give the gentleman that 
information. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I can not get any information on that 
subject, I will object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, February 16, 
1928, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

993. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to settle pressing claims in admiralty, 
presented in part through the State Department by foreign 

overnments on behalf of owners of vessels damaged by craft 
n the service of the War Department during the war (H. Doc. 
No. 576); to the Committees on Appropriations and Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

994. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of State for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, amounting to $244,300, and deficiency appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1918 and 1919 amounting to $169.47; in all, 


$244,469.47 (H. Doc. No. 577); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

995. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, amounting in all to $650,000, together with cer- 
tain proposed legislation (H. Doc. No. 578); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. : 

996. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, amounting to $183,000 (H. Doc. No. 579); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

997. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
the Navy submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $16,940.61 to pay claims which he has adjusted, and which 
require an appropriation for their payment (H. Doc. No. 580) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

998. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriation 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, amounting to $2,825,000 (II. Doc. No 581); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

999. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
War submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 


$848,067.29 to settle in full all claims of the American ned 


Cross against the War Department and which require an ap- 
propriation for its payment (H. Doc. No. 582); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. : 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. II. R, 
13289. A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer 
to the town of Kittery, Me., for park purposes, all right and 
title now vested in the United States to the entire Government 
reservation known as Fort McClary, in said Kittery; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1609). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HICKEY: Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 14824. A 
bill to amend section 107 of the act entitled“ An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, as heretofore amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1611). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, HICKEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 6876. A 
bill to amend the act establishing the eastern judicial district of 
ern countries; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1621). Referred 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. KLINE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Election.of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. II. J. 
Res. 220. A joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1613). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. H. 
R. 14186. A bill fixing the date for the beginning of regular 
sessions of Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 1614). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. H, 
J. Res. 252. A joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1615). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
S. J. Res. 218. A joint resolution to create a commission to 
consider the proposal of a central building for art and industry 
in the District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1616). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. J. Res. 847. A joint resolution authorizing the transfer to 
the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia of a certain portion of the Anacostia Park for tree nursery 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1619). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 18961. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell the United States marine hospital reservation and im- 
proyements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and to acquire a suitable 
site in the same locality and to erect thereon a modern hospital 
for the treatment of beneficiaries of the United States Public 
Health Service, and for other purposes; without amendment 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 


(Rept. No. 1620). 


and Naturalization. S. 4092. An act providing for the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain refugees from near east- 
ern countries; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1621). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 13596. A bill providing for the erection of a post office 
and public building at Belding, Mich.; without amendment 
-(Rept. No. 1622). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 14089. A bill authorizing the acquisition of a site and 
the erection of a public building at Keytesville, Mo.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1623). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 14183. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell a portion of the Federal building site in the city of 
Duquoin, III.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1617). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 12751. A bill to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in the 
State of Arkansas; without amendment (Rept. No, 1618). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 14350) for the control of the 
flood waters of the Mississippi River and its tributaries; to the 
Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. ROSENBLOOM: A bill (H. R. 14351) to authorize 
bridging the Ohio River at Moundsville, W. Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14352) to amend the act of 
Congress approved September 6, 1922, relating to the discontinu- 
ance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in alleys in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14353) requiring railway and 
railroad companies engaged in interstate commerce to reimburse 
employees for property losses sustained by moving terminals or 
division points; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 14354) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 14355) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection of a Federal building at Cleveland, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FESS: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 447) to provide 
for the participation of the United States in the observance 
of the one hundredth anniversary of the enunciation of the 
Monroe doctrine and of the ninety-second anniversary of the 
death of James Monroe; to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Expositions. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
448) providing for the appointment of a joint committee of 
the Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the 
organization, activities, and administration of the Veterans’ 
Bureau and of the manner in which the laws of Congress relat- 
ing to invalid and disabled veterans have been and are being 
administered; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY; A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 449) for 
the relief of the city of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FISH: A resolution (H. Res. 532) providing for the 
appointment of a committee of six Members elect of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress to amend the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A resolution (H. Res. 533) increasing 
the salaries of James Coates, Benjamin F. Jones, Arthur Lucas, 
and Albert Scott; to the Committee on Aecounts. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa, favoring the measure to increase the maxi- 


mum amount which can be loaned to any one person, as pro- 
vided in the Federal farm loan act, from $10,000 to $25,000; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Da- 
kota, favoring the immediate development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence deep waterway; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring the use of the modern mail-tube system; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 14356) 
authorizing the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission to take jurisdiction of the application of Pearl Mason; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOGAN: A bill (H. R. 14357) to advance Stephen 
A. Farrell on the retired list of the United States Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 14358) 
for the relief of John R. Kissinger; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 14259) granting 
a pension to Mattie Davidson; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 3 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 14860) grant- 
ing = pension to Louisa Woods; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7304. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Automobile Merchants 
Association (Inc.), New York City, favoring passage of Senate 
bill 4202 providing for a national police bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7305. Also, petition of the Bobbins-Ripley Co., New York City, 
urging passage of section 11 of Senate bill 4137 to relieve war 
losses due to Government agencies on contract with Navy De- 
partment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

7306. Also, petition of M. M. Giles, New York City, urging 
passage of House bill 13298 providing for the extension of the 
benefits of the war risk insurance act and vocational rehabili- 
tation act to veterans of all wars alike and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7307. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Daylight 
Post, No. 229, American Legion, San Francisco, Calif., urging 
the suppression of the Ku-Klux Klan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7308. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of Dr. W. J. Martin, 
president of Davidson College, North Carolina, relating to an 
appropriation for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

7309. By Mr. N: Petition of Ferdinand Wolf and 
other residents of Palms, Mich., urging passage of the resolu- 
tion to give aid to the people of Germany and Austria; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7310. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of International Typographi- 
eal Union, Indianapolis, Ind., opposing the passage of the ship 
subsidy bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

7311. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of Concord School Council, 
Fraternal Patriotic Americans, of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., favoring restricted immigration; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

7312. Also, petition of F. D. Pastorius Council, No. 1, Order 
of Independent Americans, of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Reserve Council, No. 253, Order of Independent Americans, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., for restricted immigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7313. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, opposing Senate bill 4243, pro- 
viding credit to Germany with which to buy raw materials; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7314. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of various 
citizens of Tacoma, Wash., favoring repeal of tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

7315. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of the Lumber City Council, 
No. 831, Order of Independent Americans, of Williamsport, Pa., 
relative to immigration legislation; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 
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7316. By Mr. KIS SEL: Petition of Central Trades and Labor 
Council, Greater New York and vicinity, favoring the passage 
of Senate bill 3136, known as the teachers’ salary bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7317. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition signed by 
Theo. J. E. Fonnessen and other residents of Minneapolis, 
Minn., indorsing joint resolution purporting to extend imme- 
diate aid to people of German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

7318. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition adopted at the town meet- 
ing, Carlisle, Mass., urging Congress to set up some agency 
which shall have the power to fix a maximum price on coal; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7319. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition by settlers on Twin 
Falls north side project, Idaho, favoring a reduction of freight 
rates; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7320. Also, petition by settlers on Twin Falls north side 
project, Idaho, favoring a reduction of freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7821. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of Court Italy, No. 142, 
Foresters of America, and Loggia Unione E Progresso, Sons of 
Italy, all of Boston, Mass., against the passage of House bill 
14273 further restricting immigration; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 


SENATE, 
Frivay, February 16, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 13, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS (S. DOC, NO, 302). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have here a complete state- 
ment ef the organization of our Government departments as 
they exist to-day, together with a complete statement of the 
reorganization of the departments of the Goyernment as recom- 
mended by the President and Cabinet at the request of the 
Joint Committee on Reorganization. I ask that the statement 
be printed in the Recoxp, together with the heading that I sub- 
mit with the plan, and also that a copy of the President’s letter 
addressed to Mr. Walter F. Brown, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reorganization of the Government Departments, be 
printed in the Recorp, to be followed by the outline of the 
reorganization plan recommended by the President and the 
Cabinet, Lask also that the reorganization plan with the head- 
ing be printed as a public document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The letter and statement are as follows: 

[Senate Document No. 302, Sixty-seventh Congress, fourth session.] 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Letter from the President of the United States to Mr. Walter F. Brown, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Reorganisation of Govern- 
ment Departments, transmitting a chart exhibiting in detail the pres- 
out organization of the Government departments and the changes sug- 
gested by the President and the Cabinet. Presented by Mr. Smoot 
February 13 (calendar day, February 16), 1923. Ordered to be 


printed, 
Tur Wuoite Hoss, 
Washington, February 13, 1923, 


Mr. WALTHER F. BROWN, 
Chairman Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Government Departments, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Mr. BROWN: I hand you herewith a chart which exhibits 
in detall the present organization of the Government departments and 
the changes suggested after numerous conferences and consultations 


with the various heads of the executive branch of the Government. The 
changes, with few exceptions, notably that of coordinati all agencies 
of national defense, have the sanction of the Cabinet. In a few in- 


stances, which I believe are of minor importance, the principle of major 
purpose has not been followed to the letter, in order to avoid contro- 
versies which might jeopardize reorganization as a whole. 


Permit me to repeat what I haye said to the members of the Joint 


Committee on Reorganization—that I et deeply the delay in placin 
our suggestions in your hands. It has ‘been caused solely the diffi- 
culty which has been encountered in reconciling the views of the various 


persons charged with the responsibility of administering the executive 
branch of the Government. 

With the earnest hope that the suggestions submitted may be of ma- 
terial assistance to the committee in performing its most important 


task, I am, 
ery truly yours, Warren G. HARDING. 


OUTLINE OF THE REORGANIZATION PLAN RECOMMENDED BY THE PRESI- 
DENT AND THE CABINET. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The outstanding recommendations are as follows: 

I. The coordination of the Military and Naval Establishments under 
a single Cabinet officer as the Department of National Defense. 

II. The transfer of all nonmilitary functions from the War and Navy 
Departments to civilian departments, chiefly Interior and Commerce, 


III. The elimination of all nonfiscal functions from the Treasury 


Desa 7 
V. The establishment of one new department, the Department of 
Education and Welfare. 

V. The change of the name of the Post Office Department to Depart- 
ment of Communications, 

VI. The attachment 10 the several departments of all independent 
establishments except those which perform quasi-judicial functions or 
act as service agencies for all departments. 


THE More IMPORTANT CHANGES, BY DEPARTMENTS. 
STATE DEPARTMENT. 


(a) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War De- 
partment to the Department of State. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
(a) The General Accounting Office, now an independent establish- 
ment, is transferred to the Treasury Department. 
(b) The following bureaus, now in the Treasury Department, are 
transferred to other departments as noted: 


BUREAU OR OPFICE— TRANSFERRED 10— 


Bureau of the Budget Independent establishment. 
General papay Committee -Independent establishment.“ 
Public Hea Service ~-Education and Welfare. 
Conet Batre ae et -.Commerce, defense. 
Supervising Architect's Omee Interior. 


WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 


{9} ares departments are placed under a single Cabinet officer, as 
the Department of Defense. Three undersecretaries are provided; for 
the Army, for the Navy, and for national resources. 

(b) The nonmilitary goatnescing activities of the War Department, 
including the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the District 
and Division Engineer Offices, the Mississippi River and California 
Débris Commissions, the Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, 
and the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds (District of Columbia), 
are transferred to the Depar orent of the Interlor. 

c) The marine activities of the War Department, including the 

e Survey Office, the Inland and Coastwise Waterways Service, and 
the supervisor of New York Harbor, are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


(d) The Bureau of Insular Affairs is transferred from the War 
rtment to the Department of . P 
e) The H 8 ie Office and the Naval Observatory are trans- 
ferred from the avy Department to the Department 8 Commerce. 
(f) The Revenue Cutter Service, now a part of the Coast Guard in 
the Treasury Department, is transferred from that department to the 
Naval Establishment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


(a) The Interior Department is given two major functions: The ad- 
ministration of the public domain and the construction and mainte- 
nance of public works. ‘The subdivisions of the department are grouped 
accordin: 65 under two assistant secretarics. 

(b) The educational and health activities of the department, includ- 
ing the Bureau of Education, Indian schools, Howard University, the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, St. Diizabeths Hospital; and Freed- 
men’s Hospital, together with the Bureau of Pensions, are transferred 
to the new Department of Education and Welfare. 

(e) The Bureau of Mines“ and the Patent Office are transferred to 
th ment of Commerce. A 

d he nonmilitary engineering activities of the War Department“ 
are Ene to the Department of the Interior, as is also control 
over the national military parks. 

(e) The Supervising Architect’s Office is transferred from the Treas- 
u artment to the Department of the Interior. 

It) e Bureau of Public Roads is transferred from the Department 
of Agriculture to the tment of the Interior. 

g functions of the Federal Power Commission, an independent 
establishment, are transferred to the Department of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH. 


(a) The solicitors of the several departments, now nominally under 
the control of the Department of Justice, are transferred to the depart- 
ments fo which they are respectively attached. 

(b) The office of the Allen Property Custodian, now an independent 
establishment, is transferred to ps Department of Justice. 

(e) The administration of Un fed States prisons is transferred from 
the rtment of Justice to the Department of Education and Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


a he Post Office Department is renamed as the Department of 
8 The only important change contemplated is the addi- 
tion of a bureau to develop and extend telephone and e e 
communications, including wireless, for the general public benefit. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


(a) The Bureau of Public Roads Is transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. 

b) The Botanic Garden is transferred from congressional super- 
vision to the control of the Department of Agriculture. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


(a) The Department of Commerce is given three major functions: 
The promotion of industry, the promotion of trade, and the develop- 
ment, regulation, and protection of the merchant marine. The subdi- 
visions of the department are organized, accordingly, under three 
Assistant Secretaries. 

(b) The Bureau of Mines and the Patent Office are transferred to 
the Department of Commerce from the Department of the Interior, as 
well as the compilation of statistics of mineral production.“ 


2A bureau of purchase and supply is proposed, to be an independent 
establishment, fe would assume the functions now performed by 
the General Supply Committee. z 

2The Coast Guard is now composed of the former Revenue Cutter 
and Life Saving Services (consolidated by the act approved January 
28, 1915). It fs proposed that the Revenue Cutter Service shall be 
$e erred to the Naval Establishment (Department of Defense) and 
the Life Saving Service to the Department of Commerce, 

2 Except the Government fuel yards, which is to become a part of 
the proposed Bureau of Purchase and Supply (independent). 

4 she (b) under War and Navy Departments. 

s Statistics of mineral production are compiled by the Geological 
Survey of the Interlor Department. 


1923. 


(e) The Lake Survey, the inland and coastwise waterways service, 
the supervisor of New York Harbor, and the compilation of statistics 
,of internal commerce are transferred from the War Department to the 
Department of Commerce. 

d) The Hydr supe Office and the Naval Observato are 
transferred from the avy Department to the Department of Com- 


merce, 
(e) The Life Saving Service is transferred from the 8 De- 
partment (Coast Guard) to the Department of Commerce, which is 
iven control likewise over the United States section of the Inter- 
American High Commission, now in the Treasury Department, 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


(a) The functions of the women’s and children’s bureaus, except 
such as relate to women and children in industry, are transferred 
the Department of Education and Welfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 


(a) This is a new department, to have four major subdivisions, each 
in charge of an assistant secretary, as follows: 
ucation, 
Health. 
Social service. 
Veteran Relief. 
(b) Existing bureaus and offices to be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Education and Welfare are as follows: 
From the Department of the Interior : 
Bureau of Education, 
Indian schools, 
Howard University. 
It. Elizabeths Hospital. 
Freedmen's Hospital. 
Bureau of Pensions. 
From the Department of Labor: 
Women's Bureau (part). 
Children's Bureau tar y 
From the Treasury Department: 
Public Health Service. 
From the War Department: 
Soldiers’ Home, 
From the Department of Justice: 
Office of the Superintendent of Prisons. 
Independent establishments : 
Smithsonian Institution.* 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS. 


(a) To the-greatest possible extent the existing independent estab- 
lishments have been placed under the administrative supervision of 
some department, Only those remain which are quasi judicial in char- 
acter, necessitating a board or commission form of organization, or 
which perform a service function for all branches of the Government. 
These are as follows: 

Commissions, boards, etc. : 

Sy 5 yr 3 Fleet C ti 
Shippin oar mergency Fleet Corporation. 
Tarik Commission. ; 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission, 

Federal Reserve Board. 

War Finance Corporation. 

Coal Commission, 

Railroad Administration. 

Railroad Labor Board. i 

World War Foreign Debt Commission. 

Service bureaus and offices : 

Bureau of the Budget. 

Government Printing Office. 

Bureau of Dfficiency. 

Bureau of Purchase and Supply, Government Fuel Yards, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, JOINT COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION, 


WALTHR F. BROWN, representing the President, chairman, 
REED SMOOT, Senator from Utah, vice chairman. 

JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR., Senator from New York, 
PAT HARRISON, Senator from Mississippi, 

J, STANLEY WEBSTER. Representative from Washington, 
HENKY W. TEMPLE, Representative from Pennsylvania, 
R. WALTON MOORE, Representative from Virginia. 


Scheme of reorganization of the executive departments suggested by the 
President and Cabinet at the request of the joint committer, 


CHART A—The ecisting organization of the erecutive departments, 
THE PRESIDENT. 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS, 


Smithsonian Institution (Education and Welfare): 
National Museum. 
National Gallery of Art. N 
International Exchange Service. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 
1 Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf (Education and Welfare). 
i Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (Education and Wel- 
are), 
Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Buildings (Interior), 
Civil Service Commission. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Geographic Board N & 
Commission of Fine Arts (Interior). 


ê There is some doubt, considering the legal character of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, whether it can be incorporated in a Government 
department. Its functions, however, are in harmony with those of the 

roposed Department of Education and Welfare, and the Leanne ce A of 
fs inclusion therein is unquestioned if it can legally be accomplished, 
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I 
Shipping Board 71 0 

Zmergene eet Corporation. 
Tarif! Commission 75 


Federal Board for Vocational Education (Education and Welfare). 


Alien Prope: Custodian (Justice), 
Railroad Administration. 

ar Finance Corporation, 
Railroad Labor Board. 
Federal Power Commission (Interior). 
Veterans’ Bureau (Education and Welfare), 
88 5 A 

meral Accounting Office (Treasury). 
World War Foreign Debt Cemil. 


(J) DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 


Secretary of State, 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States Sections, International Commissions, 
Undersecretary of State: 
Office of Economic Adviser, 
Division of Latin American Affairs, 
Division of Mexican Affairs, 
Division of Current Information. 
Division of Publications, 
Office of Special Agent. 
Assistant 8 
Division of Western European Affairs, 
Division of Near Eastern Affalts. 
Division of Eastern European Affairs. 
Bureau of Appointments. 
Second Assistant Secretary: 
Division of Passport Control. 
Visé Office. 
Diplomatic Bureau. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
Third Assistant Secretary : 
Office of Ceremonials. 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Bureau of Accounts. 
War Trade Board Section, 
Director of the Consular Service: 4 
Consular Bureau. 
fice of Consular Personnel. 
Commercial Office. 
Division of Political and Economic Information. 
Office of Chief Clerk. 
Solicitor, 
(11) DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 


Secretary of the Treasury, 


Undersecretary, in charge of fiscal bureaus: 
Commissioner of the Public Debt— 
Division of Loans and Currency, 
Negister of the Treasury. 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit, 
Savings Division. 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 
Division of Deposits. 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Bureau of the Budget (independent). 
Bureau of the t. 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau, 
Secret Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of foreign loans and miscellaneous : 
United Strates Section, Inter-American High Commission (Com- 
merce). 


t 4 
Health Service (Education and Welfare). 
Supervising Architect's Office (Interior). 
Coast Guard (Revenue Cutter Service to Defense; Life Saving Sery- 
ice to Commerce). 
Assistant Secretary, in charge of the collection of the revenues: 
Bureau of Internal Revenue— 
Prohibition Commissioner, 
Division of Customs. 
Customs Service. 


(II) DEPARTMENT OF WAR (DEFENSE). 


Secretary of War. 

Assistant Secretary, 

Executive Offices, 
General Staff. 


War boards and commissions. 
Office of the Adjutant General. 
Office of the Inspector General. 
Office of the Judge Advocate poser: 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

fice of the Chief of Finance. 

ffice of the Surgeon General. 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 
Office of the Chief of Chemical Warfare Service, 
Militia Bureau. 
Bureau of Insular Affairs (State). 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
Office of the Chief of Air vice. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 


Office of the Chief of Field Artilley. 
Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery, 
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Office of the 1 of Engineers 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors (Interior). 
Board of Engineers, New York City (Interior). 
Supervisor of New York Harbor (Commerce). 
United States En: (Interior). 
Lake 8 (Commerce). 
Mississippi River Commission ie 
California Débris Commission (In 
Board of Road Commissioners for 8 (Interior). 
Office of Public Grounds and Washington Monu- 
ment Seen: 
Military Academ 
Inland and Coast ise Waterways Service (Commerce). 


Panama Can 
riers . 
e). 


National Military Park 1 
Soldiers’ Home (Education and W. 


(IV) DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY (DEFENSE). 


3 of the Navy. 
Assistant Secretary, 
Executive offices, 


Office of Naval Operations. 
Navy boards. 
Bureau of Navigation: 
Hydrographic Office (Commerce), 
Naval Observatory (Commerce). 
Naval Academy. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
of Ordnance. 
of Construction and Repair. 
of Ergineering. 
of Aeronautics. 
of Supone and Accounts. 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. 
Tadge Advocate General. 
Solicitor, 
(V) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary of she Interior. 
Executive offices, 


First Assistant Secretary: 
General Land Office. 
Reclamation Service. 
National Park Service. 
Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (schools to Education and Welfare). 
Bureau of Pensions (Education and Welfare). 
Patent Office (Commerce). 


Bureau of ee jucation and Welfare). 


St. Elizabeths H (Education = Weare 
Howard Universite Fadestien and Welfare). 
en's eg 1 (Education and Welfare). 


Administration of 
Geological Survey. 
Bureau of Mines 


Alaska and Hawaii. 


e ‘ommerce) = 
el yards (Bureau of Purchase and Supply, inde- 


Government 

pendent). 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. 
War Minerals Relief Commission, 


(Vl) DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
Attorney General. 


Solicitor General. 
War Contracts Section. 
Assistant to the Attorney General: 
Antitrust Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division for the Defense of Suits. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Public Lands Division— 
Office of Titles. 
Office of Land 5 in the District of Columbia. 
3 3 General: 
Criminal Division. 
oat e General: 
1 of SEEN: Finance, Foreign Relations, Territorial and 
—_— nt Attorney Genera 
vision of Taxation, ororen, Prohibition, and Minor Regula- 
aip of Commerce. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
toms Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Executive Offices. 
Solicitor of the Treasury (Treasury). 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Treasur: 
Solicitor for the Interior Department rE 
Solicitor for the Department of Commerce (Commerce). 
Solicitor for the 8 of Labor (Labor). 
8 e f. peace e 
ce of Superintendent o ns ( cation and Welfare 
Office of Pardons. us 


(VLI) POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT (COMMUNICATIONS). 


Postmaster General, 
Executive offices, 


First Assistant Postmaster General: 
Postmasters’ appointments division. 
Post. office service division. 

Dead letter division, 

Second Assistant Postmaster General: 
Railway Mail Service division. 
Railway adjustments division. 
Foreign. mails division. 

Air mail service division. 

Third 3 Postmaster General: 
Money orders division. 

Postal savings division. 
Registered mails division, 
Stamp division. 

Finance division. 
Classification division, 
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Fourth Assistant Postmaster General: 
Rural mails division. 
Motor vehicle service division. 
Equipment and supplies division, 
Chief inspector. 
omise of th agent (omitted). 
Oifice of the comptroller. 
Solicitor, 
(V111) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
— id Secretary. 


Executive offices. 
. of Packers ane d Stockyards and Trading in Grain Fu- 


Weather Bureau. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 

Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Forest Service. 

Bureau of Chemistry. 

Bureau of Soils. 

Bureau of Entomology. 

Bureau of Biological Survey. 

Division of Publications. 

States Relations Service. 

Bureau of Public Roads (Interior), 

Bureau of Agricultural nomics. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 

Federal Horticultural Board. 

Solicitor. 

(1X) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Secretary of Commerce, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive Offices. 

Bureau of the Census. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Bureau of Standards. 

Bureau of Fisheries. 

Bureau of Lighthouses. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Bureau of Navigation. 

Steamboat Inspection Service. 


(X) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


9 1 Labor. 
ss 8 
Second Assistant eretary. 
Executive Offices. 
Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Children's Bureau (part Education and Welfare), - 
Women's Bureau (part Education and Welfare). 
eal — 5 — 
Emploxmen 
Housing Corporation. 
eee UNDER CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION, 


Library of Congr 
Architect of the | Capitol (Interior). 
Government Printing Office independent). 
Botanic Garden (Agriculture 
Miscellaneous memorial commissions. 
National Forest Reservation Commission. 
Public Buildings Commission (independent). 
FEBRUARY 9. 1923. 
CHART B.—The 9 of the executive d 
y the President and the C 
THE PRESIDENT. 
Secretary and staff. 
INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS, 
Budget Bureau tab sine ie 
Civil Service Commission, 
Bureau of Efficiency. 
Bureau of 1 ong Sappy (os end G 
Government Fuel Yard {Interio: 
88 . Office 85 


artments recommended 
net. 


Shipping 
—— Fleet Corporation. 
Tarif Commission. : 
Railroad Administration. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
ederal Trade Commission. 
Federal Reserve Board, 
War Finance Corporation. 
Coal Commission. 
Railroad Labor Board. 
World War Fore Debt Commission. 
Public Buildings mission (Congress). 
(1) DEPARTMENT OF STATB, 


Secretary of State. 
Diplomatic Service. 
Consular Service. 
United States sections, international 
commissions. 
Undersecretary of State: 
Office of the Economie 1 
rican 3 


Division of Publications. 
Office of nt Agent. 

Assistant Secreta K 
Division of Western European Affairs, 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs 
Division of Eastern European Affairs, 
Bureau of Appointments. 

Assistant Secretary: 
8 of Passport Control. 


Visé 
Diplomatic Bureau. 
Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 
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Assistant Secretary: 
Office of Ceremonials. 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 
Bureau of Accounts. 


War Trade Board Section. 
Assistant Secretary 
Bureau of er Affairs (War). 
Consular Bureau. 
Office of Consul Personnel. 
Commercial Office. 
8 of Political pa Economic Information. 
Office of Chief Cler 
Solicitor ; 
(11) DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY. 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


Undersecretary in Charge of Fiscal Bureaus: 
Commissioner of the Public Debt— 
Division of Loans and Currency. 
Register of the Treasur 
mIs ision of 1 Debt Accounts and Audit. 
Savings Division. 
Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits— 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 
ion of Deposits 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Bureau of the Min 
Federal Farm toast, Bureau. 
Secret Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of 1 — Loans and Miscellaneous: 
Bureau ot er and Prin 
General Accounting Office „ 
Departmental Executive 0 


Solicitor of the Treasury (Just ias 


ce). 
Assistant Secretary in Charie of the. Collection of the Revenues; 
Bureau of Inte 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue (Justice). 
Prohibition Commissioner. 
Division of Customs. 
Customs Service. 


(111) DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (WAR, NAVY). 
Secretary for defense. 


Undersecretary for the Army. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices : 
General Staff. 
War boards and commissions. 
Office of The Adjutant General. 
Office of the Inspector General. 
Office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Office of the pS ts General. 
Office of the Chief of Finance. 
Office of the Sur, Beer Genera 
Office of the Chie 
Office of the Chief of 
Militia Bureau. 
Office of the Chief of Chaplains. 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. 
Office of the Chief of Air Service. 
Office of the Chief of Infantry. 
Office of the Chief of Cavalry. 
Office of the Chief of Field Artillery. 
Office of the Chief of Coast 3 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
Military Academy. 
Panama Canal. . 
Undersecretary for the Navy. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices: 
a of Naval Operations, 
avy 
Bureau of Navi tion— 
Naval Academy. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Bureau of Ordnance. 
Bureau of Construction and Repair. 
Bureau of Engineering, 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Bureau of Supplies and S 


Bureau of Medicine and 
Revenue C Cutter Se ice ( Const "Guard, Treasury), 


a 


e Warfare Service. 


Undersecretary for National Resources (new). 


Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices : 


Maniti 

unitions. 

Food and clothing. 
Transportation. 
Communications. 


Miscellaneous, 


bo: War and Navy). 
. Foret AA for Aeronautics (independent), 


(IY) DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


Secretary of the Interlor, 
Executive Offices. 
Assistant Secretary for Public Domain; 
Administration of Alaska and Hawall, 
Indian Lands and Reservations. 
General Land Office, 
Geological Suryey. 
rals R Boer C Commission, 


War 
National Park Servi 
Park Commissions (War) 


National Milita 
Federal Power on (Federal Power Commission), 


rnal Revenue £ 


Assistant Secretary for Public Works: 
Bureau of Public Roads (Agriculture). 
Supervising Architect's Office (Treasury). 
Alaskan Engineering Commission. 
Reclamation Service. 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors (War) 
Board of Engineers, New York Cit 1 
United States Engineer Offices ar). 
Mississippi River Commission ar). 
California Débris Commission ( ar: 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska (War). 
Bureau of District of Columbia B 
Office of Public 9 Sua Grounds (War). 
Commission of Fine A (Inde 3 
Superintendent, State, War, and Navy Department Buildings 
(Independent). 
PRE Og = Capitol Congress s). i 
reek and Potomac Parkway Commission (In 
Solicitor (Justice). z r 


(Y) DEPARTMENT or JUSTICE. 


Solicitor General: 
olicitor General. 
War Contracts Section. 
Bureau 2 Investigation. 
Office of Pardons. 
Assistant to the 2 Attorney General: 
Antitrust Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division for the Defease of Suits. 
Assistant Attorney General; 
Public Lands Division 
omes 55 kep Liti in the Di Col 
fice o n gation n the District of Columbia. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Criminal Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Division of Admiralty, Finance, Forelgn Relations, Territortal — 5 
1 an ai fd 
en Proper usto an (in ndent). 
Assistant ates, Genera ee 
Division of ion 3 Prohibition, and Minor Regula- 
tions of Commerce. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Customs Division. 
Assistant Attorney General: 
Executive offices. 


(VI) DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS (POST OFFICE), 


x Secretary of Communications. 
Undersecretary of Communications, 
Executive offices 
Assistant aay VE for Postal Service: 
Postmasters’ . Division, 
Post Office Service Division. 
Dead Letter Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Transportation : 
Railway Mail Service Division, 
Railway Adjustments Division. 
Foreign Mails Division. 
Air Mail Service Division. 
Assistant Secretary for Postal Finance: 
Office of the Comptroller. 
Money Orders Division. 
Postal Savings Division. 
Registered Mails Division. 
Stamp Division. 
Finance Division. 
Classification Division. 
Assistant Secretar Ad pomat Purchases and Supplies: 
Rural Mails 
Motor Vehicle 8 Dixision. 
Equipment and Supplies Division. 
gry ones Secretary for Telephone and Telegraph (including Radio) 
new 


Telephone Division. 
Telegraph Division. 
Chief Inspector, 
Solicitor. 
(VII) DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
Assistant Secretary. 
Executive offices, 


gl agi ed of packers and stockyards and trading In grafn futures. 
Weather Bureau, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Botanic Garden (Congress). 
Forest Service. 
Bureau of Chemistry, 
Bureau of Soils. 
Bureau of Nntomolo, 
Bureau of Biological fur vey. 
Division of Publications. 
States rien Service 
Boren ureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Insecticide and Fungicide Board. 
Federal Horticultural Board. 
Solicitor. 
(VIII) DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCA. 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Bxecuttve offices, 
Assistant Secretary for Industry; 
Bureau of Standa 
Bureau of ee (Interior). 
Bureau of 
Bureau of Federal i Statistics (new)— 
Bureau of the Census), 
ureau of Customs Statistics (Treasury). 
Mineral Production Statistics Sn Gr Survey). 
Internal Commerce Statistics (War). 
Bureau of Patents (Interior). 
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Assistant Secretary for Trade: 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
United States section Inter-American High Commission eee 
* of 5 (new)— 
rwa 
Waterways (Federal canals, except Panama). 


ghth 
Service [toast Guard, Treasury). 
Bureau of Navigatio 
Steamboat Toepection. Service. 
3 and Coast wise Waterways Service (War). 
pervisor of New York Harbor (War). 
Solicitor . (Justice). 
(IX) DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Secretary of Labor. 
Assistant 5 
Second Assistant retary. 
Executive offices, 
Bureau of Immigration. 
Bureau of Naturalization. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Children’s Bureau (less nonindustrlal service). 
Women's Bureau (less nonindustrial service). 
Division of Conciliation, 
Employment Service. 
Housing Corporation. 
Solicitor (Justice). 
(X) DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 


Secretary of Education and Welfare, 
Executive offices, 
Assistant Secretary for Education : 
General education— 
Bureau of onan age (Interior). 
Indian Is (int 


erior). 
Howard University (Interior 
Columbia Institutfon for the Beat (independent). 
Smithsonian Institution (independent) 
National Museum, 
National SE oe Art. 
Internatio Service, 
Bureau ngs eager thnology. 
3 Observatory. 
National Zoological Park. 
International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
Physical education (new). 
Vocational education (Federal Board for Vocational Education)— 
Section of vocational rehabilitation, 
Assistant Secretary for Publie Health: 
Public Health Service (Treasury)— 
uarantine and sanitation, 
ospitalization— 
ete 3 for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers (inde- 
enden 
Soldiers“ Home ad 
St. Elizabeths 94 (Interior). 
Freedmen's Hospital (Interior). 


Research. 
Assistant Secretary for Social Service: 
Women’s Bureau (Labor—part). 


Children’s Bureau (Labor—part). 


ependent). 
Bureau of Pensions (Interior), 

Solicitor, 

ESTABLISHMENTS UNDER CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION. 


National of Congress. 
ational Forest Reservation Commission. 
scellaneous Memorial Commissions. 


e 9, 1923. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Merchant Tailors’ Exchange, of Cincinnati, Ohio, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented communications in the nature of 
memorials of the Cheyenne Trades and Labor Assembly, of 
Cheyenne, and the Central Labor Union, of Rock Springs, both 
in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called ship subsidy bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, of Winfield, Kans. praying an 
amendment to the Constitution governing the passage of legis- 
lation regulating child labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiclary. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the Hazen National Farm 
Loan Association, of Hazen, N. Dak., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 18125, amending certain sections of the 
Federal farm loan act, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a communication in the nature of a 
petition of the Derby and Shelton Board of Trade, of Derby, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation creating a national 
police bureau in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


He also presented a resolution adopted at a meeting of citi- 
zens in the Old State House at Hartford, Conn., favoring the 
passage of legislation permitting admission into the United 
States of Armenians and Greeks who have been expelled from 
the Turkish Empire, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 6358. An act authorizing the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to pay to A. E. Ackerman the pay and allowances of 
his rank for services performed prior to the approval of his 
bond by the Secretary of the Navy (Rept. No. 1155) ; and 
tae 8046. An act for the relief of Themis Christ (Rept. No. 

Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment: 

S. 4476. An act to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Construc- 
tion Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots), in the State 
of Arkansas; and | 

H. R. 11579. An act to amend section 1 of an act approved 
January 11, 1922, entitled “An act to permit the city of Chi- 
cago to acquire real estate of the United States of America.” 


SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I report back favorably, without amendment, the bill 
(H. R. 13351) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of the State of South Carolina the silver service which 
was used upon the battleship South Carolina, and I submit a 
report (No. 1153) thereon. I call the attention of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrrx] to the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this involves a silver service 
given to the battleship South Carolina. The Secretary of the 
Navy is in hearty accord with the plan to return it to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of South Carolina. I 
ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. It will not 
give rise to any debate. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the cone. S 8 Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the he Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution of the State of Sou rho for preservation and 
exhibition, the silver service which er dees y the State of 
South Carolina and used upon the batt) South Carolina while the 
said battleship was in commission: Provided, That no mse shall be 
incurred by the United States for the delivery of such silver service. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. L. D. WEBB. 


Mr. PAGE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 8955) to 
compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United States Navy, for dam- 
ages to household effects while being transported by Govern- 
ment conveyance, and I submit a 5 (No. 1154) thereon. 
I call the attention of the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin] to the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask that the bill may be 
considered immediately. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I desire recognition 
upon the debt funding bill that is before the Senate. I wish 
to address myself to that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the regular order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator from Wisconsin yield that 
the bill just reported may be put on its passage? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield if it will not provoke discussion, 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will not cause any debate, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a claims bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is a claims bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not let it go to the calendar? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I want to get it through at once, if possible, 
so that it can be acted on by the House. It is to pay a soldier 
for some injury done to his property when it was being trans- 

ported by the Government. 

ae SMOOT. There are a good many claim bills on the 
calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yleld that the bill may be considered? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield if it is not to take any time. 
If upon the reading of the bill it can be passed without dis- 
cussion, I will yield. 


1923. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have asked unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill and the Senator from Wis- 
consin has yielded if it does not cause any debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is a favorable report from the depart- 
ment, I have no objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There is. It will not cause any debate so 
far as I am concerned. 

The bill was read, and there being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 7, after the word “ exceed- 
ing,” to strike out “$1,090,” and insert $800,” so as to make 
the bill read: — 

Be it enacted, eto, That the of the N be, and 
harehy, 3 and directed 8 of ‘the “appropriation for 
“Pay of the Navy” for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, to Lieut. 
L. D. Webb, United States Navy, such sum, not exceeding $800, as aN 
be determined by him to ay ihe amount of damage sustained in fu 
settlement of all claims inst the Government for damage to an auto- 
mobile, silver service, and a piano shipped from San Francisco, Calif. 
to Washington, B. G., by Government conveyance under authority of 
section 12 of the act approved May 18, 1920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4509) to authorize the sale of certain Government 
property and authorizing an appropriation for permanent build- 
ings and improvements for use of the engineering division of 
the Air Service of the Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4570) granting a pension to Joseph H. Ransom; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4571) te amend the trading with the enemy act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4572) for the relief of John R. Kissinger; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4573) granting an increase of pension to Ralph 
Waite; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4574) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
E. Banes (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 4575) granting an increase of pension to Priscilla 
George; and 

A bill (S. 4576) granting an increase of pension to Clara A. 
Haver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4577) for the relief of J. H. Toulouse; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4578) to amend section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other purposes,” 
approved Deeember 29, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 862) ; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


CREDITS TO CERTAIN DISBURSING OFFICERS, 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me for a moment that I may call up a bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. With the understanding that it will 
not lead to debate, I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1111, the bill (S. 4808) to authorize 
the general accounting officers of the United States to allow 
credit to certain disbursing officers for payments of salary made 
on properly certified and approved vouchers. It is the bill to 
which I referred several days ago. I think it will lead to no 
debate. It is important to have it passed at once so that the 
House may have an opportunity to act, that justice may be 
done to a veteran during the present session of Congress. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows; 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the general accounting officers of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit 
in. the settlement of the accounts of Henry E. Dolan, former disbursing 
officer of the Federal Board for Vocational Education; R. Stone Jack- 
son, former disbursing officer of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education; William H. Holmes, disbursing clerk of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau; and Clarence W. Nichols, special disbursing agent for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau regional office in Denver, Colo., for 
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permeate of salary made to George M. Apple, as an employee of the 
‘ederal Board for Vocational Education and the United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau on properly certified and approved youchers, without 
fraud or 1 on their part, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 e act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
Sai A be cd June „ 1895, and for other purposes,” approved 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


AIR MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me that I may call up a bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. [If it will not take any time and is not 
a debatable matter, I will yield. 

Mr. ODDIN. I ask for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 8084) to authorize and provide for the payment of the 
amounts expended in the construction of hangars and the main- 
tenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail Service of 
the Post Office Department. It is a bill which the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads has reported favorably, and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD. Is it a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is a unanimous report. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is. hereb 
ized and directed to adjust, reimburse, and pay to municipalities and 
citizens entitled thereto the proper and just amounts heretofore ex- 
panana in. the construction of hangars: and the maintenance of fying 
elds, including the lease and clearin 
and other necessary expenses incur in connection therewith at 
Reno, Nev.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Cheyenne, Wyo.; North Platte, 
Nebr. ; Omaha, Nebr., or elsewhere for the use of the air mail service 
of the Post Office De t where such hangars were constructed 


and such flying fields maintained under an understanding with an 


officer or agent of the Post Office Department that reimbursement 
—. would be made. 


. 2. That there is hereby appropriated, out of anp ouer, in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $175, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. ` 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. MeKRLLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I feel bound to yield no 
further to the introduction of business. There are still two or 
three weeks of the session remaining. Later Senators will have 
an opportunity to present matters they have in charge, and 
as the time is limited for general discussion I can not yield for 
the presentation of further business at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? I want to make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, if the Senator does not object. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand I am not permitted to ob- 
ject to that. I think a quorum will be found to be present upon 
the roll call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Tennessee 
Suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


author- 


of fields therefor, insurance, 


Ball George McCumber Robinson 

Bayard Gerry MeKellar 1 . 

Borah Glass McKinley Smi 

Brookbart ng McLean Smoot 

Bursum Hale MeNary Spencer 

Calder Harreld oses Stanley 

Cameron arris elson e 

Capper Harrison N Sutherland 

Caraway Heflin Nicholson ‘ownsend 

Colt Hitchcock Norbeck Trammell 

Couzens Johnson Norris Underwood 

Culberson Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Kellogg Overman Waish, Mont. 
Ke n atson 

Dial Ladd Pa: Weller 

Dillingham La Follette Phipps lis 

1a Reed, Mo. 
Ferna „No. 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Reed, Pa. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, the settlement of these 
loans made during the war by the United States to various 
European nations presents a grievous set of problems to every 
American who is sincerely concerned for the welfare of his 
country. If these debts of European Governments to the United 
States are to be funded on a long-time basis, it means that for 
two generations the United States is to be tied fast to European 
affairs by financial bonds, which all experience has shown are 
stronger even than the ties of blood. In order to save the prin- 
cipal of these billions of debts throughout this long period, we 
shall be told that it is our duty to use our power to maintain 
the integrity of each of these debtor nations. For the sake of 
the British debt we must preserve the vastly overextended and 
shaky structure of the British Empire and give her aid and 
comfort in all her imperialistic enterprises. For the sake of the 
French debt we must sit idly by or give active help while the 
French imperialists threaten the destruction of civilization in 
their mad attempts to destroy the German people and dominate 
the Continent of Europe. We will be bound to the wheels of 
the imperialistic chariot with these golden chains, and all those 
who question our participation in such enterprises will be told 
that they are unpatriotic and inimical to the fundamental 
interests of the United States. 

I can so plainly foresee the evil influence of the existence of 
these debts upon our whole foreign policy in the years to come 
that I might be inclined to favor their cancellation if I could be 
assured that by so doing imperialism would be restrained or 
even that we would be prevented entirely from being entangled 
in its intrigues. But I know that cancellation of these debts 
will not restrain imperialism. It will foster and stimulate im- 
perialism. It will augment its brutal power which to-day is the 
curse of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The cancellation of these 
debts would merely enhance the credit of the imperialistic gov- 
ernments which now control these nations and enable them to 
secure fresh loans with which to pursue and extend their 
monstrous schemes of conquest. There would be fresh credit 
for them to squander in larger armies and navies with which 
to enslave the world. 

Furthermore, cancellation of these debts would not cut us 
loose from the imperialistic imbroglio in which we have become 
so deeply entangled. These debts are but a minor part of the 
entangling obligations with which we are bound. 

The four-power treaty, the Chinese consortium, the under- 
standings of our State Department with various foreign govern- 
ments, and, above all and before all, the network of intrigue 
and community of interest which runs between our interna- 
tional financiers and those of Europe have so completely en- 
meshed us that only the strong hand of a fearless, independent 
Executive will ever be able to cut us loose and restore us to 
that status of independence and self-respect which this Nation 
maintained so proudly for nearly a century and a half. 

Finally, cancellation, unless we could be assured beyond ques- 
tion of compensating advantages, would be an act of injustice 
and treachery to those Liberty-bond holders who gave during 
the war until it hurt.“ It would be an outrage upon Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who sanctioned these loans only upon the most 
solemn assurance that the nations associated with the United 
States in the war would pay interest and principal upon the 
same terms which our Liberty and Victory bonds carried. 

Since cancellation is therefore well-nigh unthinkable, it be- 
hooves us to consider most seriously our obligations and re- 
sponsibilities as representatives of the American people in the 
settlement of these debts. What is our duty to them? That 
is the question that concerns me, for we may depend upon the 
representatives of the debtor nations adequately to protect the 
interests of their people. We are not dealing with children, 
but with shrewd, cold-blooded diplomats and financiers, com- 
pared with which our diplomats and the financiers on our com- 
mission are as children. These British diplomats and finan- 
ciers represent nations which were skilled in all the tricks of 
diplomacy before our American Debt Commission had cut their 
wisdom teeth or were out of their swaddling clothes. 

It seems to me that our duty is very simple. It is laid down 
in the law and embodied in the implied contracts under which 
these loans were made. It is simply to see that these debtor 
nations pay to the American Government as nearly as possible 
upon the terms specified in the Liberty loan and Victory loan 
acts under which these huge sums were raised by the American 
people. Those were the conditions under which every one of 
these nations understood that they were borrowing these funds. 
I say that the terms should be as nearly as possible those laid 
down in the law, because I realize as well as any man that in 
the hnge debacle of civilization which this war has produced 
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some nations, but by no means all, have been reduced to a con- 
dition where for the present at least they can pay little or noth- 
ing. Nevertheless, the burden of proof in each case is upon the 
debtor nations and not upon us. 

That does not seem to be the attitude that has been assumed 
by our American Debt Commission. They have confessed 
through their spokesman upon the Finance Committee of the 
Senate that they paid no attention to the terms carried by the 
Liberty bond acts, that they never proposed to the British com- 
mission the minimum terms of 4} per cent and 25 years laid 
down in the act creating the commission, but as their first 
proposition suggested a settlement of the British debt on a 
basis of 33 per cent flat for 62 years. If any confirmation of 
that is required, I can furnish it from the testimony taken 
before the Finance Committee. This is most remarkable. 
Has an act of Congress ceased to have any weight or effect? 
Are we to create commissions which openly flaunt the limita- 
tions imposed upon them? Have these five men become greater 
than the Senate and House of Representatives? Sir, they are 
but the agents of the Congress, who were plainly directed in 
the act which created the commission. It was their plain duty 
to carry out not only the letter but the spirit of that act. 

As I have listened to the defense of this proposed settlement 
of the British debt from the member of the American Debt 
Commission, who was chosen from the Senate, I have sometimes 
thought the Chancellor of the British Exchequer was speaking, 
so eloquently and with so much feeling did he present the case 
for the British Empire. I have heard him recite time after 
time the sad plight in which the great British Empire now 
finds itself. He has painted a sad picture of the heavy taxes 
which the British people now pay, but he has not told us what 
part of those taxes go to the maintenance of the greatest navy 
in the world; what part represent the cost of keeping in sub- 
jection the peoples of India and Egypt; what part was spent In 
crushing the struggle of the Irish people for genuine independ- 
ence; what part went to Greece to pay the costs of pulling the 
British chestnuts in the Near East out of the fire; what part is 
now being spent in the great struggle of British capitalists and 
the British Government to monopolize the oil of the world. He 
told us how heavy the British taxes were, but I have listened 
in vain for one word from him to indicate that he knew that 
any American citizen was also paying taxes to pay the cost of 
a war, fought to save the British Empire from destruction 
when her back was against the wall and her credit had been 
exhausted. If this is representative of the attitude of other 
members of the commission, then I say that we would do well 
to repeal the act creating the commission and withhold further 
settlements until we can find somewhere in the United States 
five gentlemen who understand that America also has problems 
of the most pressing concern and that her people also are bur- 
dened with taxes. 

I have also listened in vain for any clear statement of the 
conditions under which these loans were made. The facts 
were kept from the American people at the time they were 
induced or coerced into buying Liberty bonds, out of the pro- 
eeeds of which these loans were made, but they have now come 
to light and should be made a part of the record. 

The first Liberty loan act was signed April 24, 1917. Keep 
that date in your minds—April 24, 1917. Just one day later, on 
April 25, the British ambassador received a check for $200,- 
000,000. A week later half that amount was turned oyer to the 
French ambassador. A little later Italy received her share, 
then Belgium, and Russia, Serbia, Greece, Rumania—all were 
given credits in the United States Treasury and the golden 
stream never ceased to flow until long after the armistice was 
signed. 

Why was this extraordinary haste to open the Treasury 
before the ink was dry upon the resolution that plunged us 
into the war? Was it extraordinary zeal on our part, or was 
it extraordinary pressure from some potent sources which were 
at that time kept well in the background? Let Oscar T. Crosby, 
then the very able Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in 
charge of fiscal bureaus, tell the story: He was in touch with 


‘every detail of these transactions. I quote from his article in 


the Atlantic Monthly for December, 1922 (p. 825): 


Governmental action is traditionally slow. The remarkable prompti- 
tude with which Secretary McAdoo proceeded (only 24 hours between 
receiving and exercising the responsibilities placed upon him by Con- 
gress) answered to a remarkable pressure brought to bear y the 
powers “engaged in war against Germany.” I shall not soon forget 
the blunt declaration, made to me 10 days before Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
took the first fruits of our efforts, by a member of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.: “We have scraped the bottom of the box. They owe 
us and our associate banks $400,000,000—practically on overdraft, 
since we can not sell the collateral remaining in our hands withou 
making a panic on the New York stock market. You people in the 
Treasury must now bear the whole burden. We can do no more.” 
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Six weeks later we learned that in addition to this cash commitment 
the Allies had contracted for about $800,000,000 worth of goods, deliv- 
erable within six months. 


So we see that it was to save the desperate credit situation 
of the allied governments, with American bankers in large part 
already so desperately overstrained that a panic was imminent, 
that the doors of the American Treasury were unlocked and 
they were inyited to help themselves. 

It was to save the great international banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the fiscal agent of the British Government, who 
held $400,000,000 in overdrafts and saw a panic impending if 
they were not underwritten. 

I repeat, sir, that it was to save the great International 
banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., the fiscal agent of the 
British Government, who held $400,000,000 in overdrafts and 
saw a panic impending if they were not underwritten; and, 
it was for the benefit of our munition makers, who held con- 
tracts for $800,000,000, which could not be paid unless the 
American people furnished the money. 

Mr. President, I turn aside for a moment at this point to 
trace the course of the legislation which has finally culminated 
in the bill pending before the Senate. 

On the 23d of June, 1921, more than 18 months ago, the 
late senior Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. PENROSE], intro- 
duced a bill for the settlement of the pending debt, together 
with the other foreign debts. 

Have Senators forgotten his declaration on the floor that the 
bill would be immediately taken up by the Finance Committee? 
The Finance Committee was called together almost imme- 
diately for the consideration of that bill. The members of the 
committee were admonished that it must be considered at once, 
and that no time could be allowed to the members of the com- 
mittee to inquire into this complicated transaction. I see about 
me Senators who demanded time to study the bill and insisted 
upon taking the testimony of witnesses who could give full 
information bearing upon this important question. That was 
one of the most extraordinary bills ever introduced in either 
branch of Congress, It proposed to invest Andrew Mellon, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, with power to secretly settle all these 
foreign debts. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States does not 
permit the executive department of the Government to take a 
dollar out of the Treasury. The President can not levy a dollar 
in taxes. The President can not pay a bill which the Govern- 
ment owes. The President can not withdraw from the Treas- 
ury one cent of money to expend, however great and serious 
the needs of this Government may be. What is the significance 
of that restriction? The framers of the Constitution regarded 
the expenditure of money as vital to the existence of this 
Government. They lodged that power in the hands of the 
Congress because it was more nearly responsive to the will of 
the people. 

The Constitution provides that not one dollar should ever be 
taken out of the Treasury except it was done upon the votes 
of Members of the House of Representatives and of the Senate, 
where the roll could be called and the men put on record. So 
careful were they about all revenue measures that they would 
not permit a revenue measure to originate excepting in the 
House of Representatives, where Members every two years go 
back to the people to account for their stewardship. 

In the face of that carefully guarded provision inserted by 
the makers of the Constitution, a proposition was presented 
early in the administration of President Harding that the set- 
tlement of foreign debts amounting in principal to nearly 
$10,000,000,000 and in principal and interest at the time to 
more than $11,000,000,000 be turned over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury without any restrictions whatsoever. 

Mr. President, the history of that legislation shows that in 
spite of the pressure used by the administration the determina- 
tion of a group of Senators that the measure should be carefully 
investigated resulted in the drastic modification of the scheme 
to refund the foreign debts and finally in the creation of a com- 
mission with definite restrictions upon its power. 

I want to call attention briefly to an event which seems te 
me to be closely related to this whole matter. 

Mr. President, on May 25, 1921, President Harding gave a 
banquet at the White House. His honored guests were: J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, 2d, head of the house of Morgan & Co., bankers, New 
York; Charles H. Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust Co., New York; 
©. E. Mitchell, of the National City Bank of New York; William 
Kent, of the Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York; Paul Warburg, 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; H. ©. McEldowney, of the United Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh; Benjamin Strong, of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank; Secretary Andrew Mellon, one time a banker 


and then Secretary of the Treasury; and Secretary Hoover, 
who, rightly or wrongly, was accused of being throughout the 
war period pretty active in the British interest. Commenting 
on this celebrated banquet, the Journal of Commerce, 82 Broad- 
way, New York, had this to say: 

A meeting of the best financial minds has been inaugurated by Pres- 
ident Harding and his advisers as a means of considering the Nation's 
industrial outlook, with partieular reference to the question of extend- 
ing further loans of American capital to foreign governments. 

In the papers reporting this remarkable “ meeting of the best 
financial minds“ around the banquet table, it was announced 
that the Government would exercise a sort of supervisory con- 
trol of the private investments of our international bankers in 
foreign countries. This, it was stated, would be done ostensibly 
to promote foreign trade. This was manifestly the introduction 
of “more business in Government,” which was one of the Pres- 
ident’s pet phrases applauded to the echo when he delivered his 
inaugural address. 

President Harding’s White House dinner to Morgan and his 
associates was a great event, sir, in the history of the money 
power. It is believed that it was the first of its kind at the 
White House. Do you marvel that it was heralded with great 
rejoicing in Wall Street? The New York Journal of Commerce 
said of it: 

A new era in the relationship of the United States Government and 
the Nation's financial and business leaders is believed to have been 
inaugurated in the conference to which President Harding summoned 
several New York bankers on Wednesday night. These bankers re- 
turning yesterday from the meeting, which was participated in by 
representatives of the Cabinet, observed the customary reticence in 
discussing what had taken place. They did not, however, hesitate to 
show their gratification at bie development. 

One thing is clearly manifest in the report which these 
bankers made to their associates in New York upon their re- 
turn, and that is that they found the President willing to learn 
the Wall Street way. The Journal of Commerce said: 

One thing which Wall Street took extreme satisfaction in yesterda 
was the evident willingness of President Harding to learn. He ae 
mittedly is not an expert in financial affairs, but he is ready to accept 
advice and willing to be set right where he is wrong. 

Behold, sir, the beautiful spectacle, the President of the 
United States sitting at the feet of J. Pierpont Morgan, great 
teacher—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Getting set right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Willing pupil, and whenever he should 
chance to be wrong, Morgan will set him right. Surely that was 
a great day for Wall Street. In the old days, when J. Pierpont 
Morgan, the first, used to visit the White House, his private 
car always made the run from New York to Washington and 
back between two days, but now J. Pierpont Morgan, second, 
comes and goes with the blare of trumpets. He is greeted and 
feasted in the white light of publicity by President Harding and 
walks boldly in where others would not have dared to tread a 
couple of decades ago. 

I come now to Mr. Morgan’s second visit. June 10, 15 days 
after the first visit, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
received J. Pierpont Morgan in his office at the Treasury De- 
partment. The conference was reported in the newspapers as 
an extended one. - Just 11 days thereafter the late Mr. Penrose, 
then chairman of the Committee on Finance, introduced the bill 
to which I have called attention. He introduced it as an ad- 
ministration measure. It sought to confer upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury absolute authority to refund in secret all the 
loans of this Government to the Allies. 

Sir, when we took up for consideration the bill which was 
heralded as the President's bill before the Committee on Finance 
at the first meeting, the President in a letter urged the Finance 
Committee to act promptly upon the matter. 

Under the provisions of the President's bill, then introduced by 
Mr. Penrose, Mr. Mellon was empowered to make any settlement 
with foreign governments he chose to make; to accept any bonds 
he elected to accept, defer the payment of principal or interest 
to any remote period, and bind or by substitution release debtor 
nations at his own will and pleasure. All this Mr. Mellon was 
empowered to do by that bill under the cloak of absolute secrecy. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and myself, with other members of 
the committee, insisted upon hearings, and after some time it 
was found impossible to pass the bill in its existing form, 
Finally the Debt Commission bill was passed, and this proposed 
settlement is the result. 

Mr. President, I have digressed to call attention to the history 
of this legislation because I felt it would be well to remind 
Senators of the influences which have been behind this proposi- 
tion. But besides all this, the pending bill will guarantee the 
prompt payment of the five billion of private European loans 
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made through the house of Morgan between 1915 and 1920. 
With the postponement of the payment of the debt due our 
Government for 62 years the payment of these private obliga- 
tions can be met more promptly. 

I now return to my line of argument. 

So we see that it was to save the desperate credit situation 
of the allied governments, with American bankers in large part, 
already so desperately overstrained that a panic was imminent, 
that the doors of the American Treasury were unlocked and 
they were invited to help themselves. 

It was to save the great international banking firm of J. 
Pierpont Morgan & Co., the fiscal agent of the British Govern- 
ment, who held $400,000,000 in overdrafts and saw a panic 
impending if they were not underwritten. 

These were the all-powerful sources of the extraordinary 
pressure upon Congress which denounced as a traitor any man 
who sought to question any part of these extraordinary and 
unprecedented transactions. 

Is it not possible that the extraordinary pressure to which 
we are now being subjected to validate this settlement, without 
questioning any phase of it, without being permitted to ques- 
tion the secretary of the American commission, without being 
allowed to read the minutes of the conferences—the secretary of 
the American Debt Commission did keep minutes throughout the 
conferences held between the American Debt Commission and the 
British Debt Commission; he had a record of those minutes; 
the Finance Committee by a majority vote denied members of 
the committee access to those minutes—without any informa- 
tion, in fact, except what the Senate member of that commis- 
sion chooses to give us—is it not possible, is it not probable, 
I say, that this extraordinary pressure is proceeding from the 
same international bankers who hold bonds of the British Gov- 
ernment bearing a rate 2 per cent higher than we are now 
being asked to validate, the value of which will be enormously 
enhanced as soon as we approve the terms which have been 
hatched out in this secret conference? 

We need not rely upon Assistant Secretary Crosby's account 
of these transactions alone. The whole story has been told in 
“The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,” then ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, published since his death. Listen to 
this account, which checks in every detail with that of Mr. 
Crosby. 

I quote from the recent work of Mr. Page, published since his 
death, containing in two volumes his correspondence while he 
was ambassador: 

The matter that was chiefly pressing at the time of the Balfour visit 
to the United States (in April, 1917) was the fact that the British 
balances in the New York banks were in a serious condition 

Thus, by April 6, 1917, Great Britain had overdrawn her account 
with J. P. 8 757 to the extent of 840,000,000 and had no cash 
available with which to meet this overdraft. * * + 


The money was now coming due; if the obligations were not met, 
the credit of Great Britain in this country wo reach the vanishing 


vofhb n at first there was a slight misunderstanding about this mat- 
ter, the American Government finally paid the overdraft out of the 
proceeds of the Liberty loans. This act saved the credit of the allied 
countries, 

Here, then, we have a part, at least, of the story. British 
credit was exhausted. Her bonds, which had been deposited 
with J. P. Morgan & Co. as security for $400,000,000 overdrafts, 
could not be sold without producing a panic. These bonds bore 
an interest rate of 53 per cent, but they were unsalable. To 
get credit in the open market she would have had to pay 6, 63, 
or 7 per cent. The other allied nations were in even more 
desperate plight. They would have had to pay even higher 
rates of interest to get credit. Contracts for $800,000,000 of 
munitions and other supplies were due in six months or less. 
Funds must be had. If the American Treasury had not been 
opened and the golden flood of the Liberty loans turned loose 
these nations would have had to pay the Shylock rates of 
interest demanded by the international bankers, who are now 
urging this settlement, and who have been the chief propa- 
gandists for complete cancellation in order that the value of 
their own holdings might be enhanced. And if those loans had 
been floated with the bankers there would never have been any 
adjustment of the interest. 

The rate nominated in the bond would have been insisted 
upon, no matter how oppressively it might fall upon overbur- 
dened European taxpayers. Oh, how generous these bankers 
are with the American taxpayers’ money! 

When these loans were accepted by Great Britain and the 
other allied governments they knew exactly the terms for 
which they were bonding themselves. Each of the Liberty loan 
acts carried specific provisions that the foreign governments 
which borrowed cere to pay upon exactly the terms which the 


American Government had to guarantee in order to induce its 
people to buy the bonds. That was fair; that was equitable, 
Any higher rate would have been profiteering; any lower rate 
would have been unjust to the American people. The whole 
matter should have been settled, and settled finally, at that time 
by requiring these governments to deposit with the United 
States Treasury their bonds, bearing exactly the same terms as 
the Liberty loan bonds. But for some reason, which has never 
been satisfactorily explained, those who were in control of 
the Government at that time chose to have no deñnite settlement 
and accepted demand notes. There are many indications that 
the settlement of these loans was to be a part of the stakes 
which were played for at Versailles, but that is a chapter which 
we need not now explore, The point I make is that the only 
just and equitable basis upon which these debts can be settled 
are terms which are substantially the same as those contained 
in the Liberty loan acts. ‘That, I am sure, is the only basis 
which will satisfy American taxpayers and the holders of Lib- 
erty bonds. 

The only question that now confronts us is how far this 
proposed settlement represents the capacity of the British Goy- 
ernment to meet the terms which it tacitly agreed to when it 
1 loans out of proceeds of the Liberty and Victory 

nds. 

The first step toward a satisfactory answer to this question 
is to take a brief survey of the assets of the British Empire, 
and particularly the newly won assets which she secured as a 
result of her participation in the war. 

When asked what the Debt Commission had done with regard 
to inquiring into the assets of the British Nation, the members 
of the Finance Committee were informed by the Senate member 
of the commission [Mr. Smoor] that they had access to all 
public statements, Did anyone ever hear of a debtor for any 
considerable sum of money, who was asking for a long-deferred 
payment, for a long extension of time within which to make 
payments, not making a statement of his assets and liabilities? 
Did anybody ever hear of any banker or association or any 
creditor, where the amount was considerable, who did not re- 
quire a statement to be made of the assets and of the liabilities 
of the appealing debtor? There is nothing of that kind here. 
No statement of assets was demanded by our commissioners; 
no investigation was made by any expert employed by them; 
no statement was furnished by the British commission. 

Let us inquire, then, how extensive and valuable were the 
British spoils of war, remembering that without our credit there 
would have been no such spoils. We have a right to inquire 
with some insistence into the extent and probable value of these 
additions to her territory and wealth. 

Great Britain added to her empire as a result of the war, 
either by annexation or by protectorates and mandates, a terri- 
tory of 3,972,000 square miles—larger than continental Eu- 
rope—with a population of more than 51.725.000 people. 
Through these acquisitions she enormously increased her con- 
trol over raw materials—over oil and rubber, over lead and 
copper, and the other materials which are essential to modern 
industry and modern life. Furthermore, Great Britain vastly 
strengthened her dominance oyer the trade routes of the world 
and thus vastly enhanced her power and prestige as a com- 
mercial nation. 

No one can venture to estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the value of these enormous additions to the wealth of the 
British Empire. They are beyond computation. But no one 
will deny that their potential value amounts to billions upon 
billions of dollars—many times the amount of the indebtedness 
covered by this proposed settlement—and it may be said, of 
greater potential value than her total indebtedness resulting 
from her participation in the war. 

There is one other variety of assets possessed by the British 
of which we may well take note, namely, their securities repre- 
senting investments in every quarter of the globe. Upon this 
point I rely upon no less an authority than Sir Reginald Me- 
Kenna, former Chancellor of the British Exchequer and now 
chairman of the London Joint City & Midland Bank. I quote 
from his address before the last annual meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association, held in New York City in October, 1922: 


Have the debtors— 
Referring to our foreign debtors— 


an exportable surplus, and what are their foreign assets? With regard 

to the latter question, the ony. debtor possessing any large accumulation 

of such assets is England. . her immense sale of securi- 

ties to the United States in the second and third years of the war—a 

sale which largely furnished the means of paying for the goods of all 

kinds bought by the Allies—England still owns sufficient foreign securi- 
to cover her debt to the United States two or three times over. 
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Let Senators take that home to their constituents and account 

for their votes in reducing the payments from Great Britain 
from one billion to one billion six hundred million dollars. 
They will meet it in the coming year face to face. 
- We have also a right to inquire somewhat into the character 
of the expenditures which the British Government is now mak- 
ing, while she pleads her inability to pay us more than 1} per 
cent interest during the next five years. I have been unable to 
secure satisfactory figures giving the cost of her various impe- 
rialistie adventures in all quarters of the globe, but we all 
know that they run into hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
doubtless into-the billions. You can not make war even on 
semiciyilized peoples without heavy costs for munitions and 
men, even when you resort, as has Great Britain, to the whole- 
sale system of wiping out entire villages with bombs dropped 
from airplanes. Some indication of the extravagant basis upon 
which the British naval und military forces have been and are 
being maintained is contained in the report made in 1 22 by 
the committee on national expenditures, headed by Sir Erie 
Geddes. I quote from volume 1 of that committee’s report its 
conclusions regarding the British Navy (p. 31): 

As a result of our consideration, we are of the opinion: 

“(1) That the estimates for 1922-23 provide for man power on 
a lavish scale, and that without in any way interfering either with 
the manning of the fighting anipe of the navy, from capital ships 
to snbmarines, as laid down by the Admiralty, there is an excess of 
over 33,000 officers and men in the navy which, having regard to 
our recommendations in 2 70 5 8 respecting officers’ servants 
class, would justify a reduction of 85,000 officers and men. 

“(2) That the Admiralty, with a smaller navy, are maintaining 
far larger shore establishments, both naval and civilian, than they 
did before the war, and we think that there are many ways in which 
economies could be effected by employing the naval ratings and 


marines held for mobilization on the work now done for the Ad- 
miralty by civilians and Metropolitan police.” 

On page 75 of the same report I also find the following con- 
clusions regarding the British Army: 

As a result of our consideration, we are of the opinion: 

“(1) That man power has been estimated on a lavish scale for 
1922-28, and that a reduction of 50,000 officers and men could be 
made without in any way reducing the forces employed by the War 
Office on foreign service. 

%) That the introduction of new arms and corps, and of the 
air force, which bave been created with the object of increasing the 
fighting efficiency of the defense forces of the cz is not reflected 
in corresponding reductions in other directions, and that savings could 
be made on that account. ‘ 

“(3) That there has been an increase in all the ancillary and 
auxiliary services of the army which the country can not afford 
and in which drastic economies should be made. 

“(4) That the abnormal reserve of mobilization equipment and 
arms now held is costly to store, guard, and maintain, and that the 
effect of holding it results in heavy additional indirect cost. 

“(5) That the army estimates for 1922-23 should be reduced from 
£75,197,800 to £55,000,000 for that year, and that in the subsequent 
year still lower estimates should suffice.” 

In this recommendation no account is taken of possible further 
reductions resulting from a review by the Government of our mililary 
Sf, ghee ar at home and abroad, normal and abnormal. 

o account has been taken of any reduction in pay and allowances 
which the Government aay decide to make, and no account is taken 
of any abnormal increase in the noneffective vote caused by a reduc- 
tion of personnel transferred to the retired list, with both of which 
items we deal separately in a later report. 


You will note the adjective “lavish” which the committee 
uses to characterize the expenditures of both the army and 
navy. Could any corporate debtor successfully plead poverty 
when a committee of its own stockholders had characterized 
its most important items of expenditure as “lavish”? 

I wish also to call to your attention the large investments 
which the British Government has made in private enterprises 
in various parts of the world, as reported in the Christian 
Science Monitor for December 27, 1921, a paper which is one 
of the chief spokesmen for British interests: 

A White Paper issued recently sets forth the amount of public money 
invested in registered companies by the British Government. It shows 
that from the beginning of the war something like £12,000,000 have 
so far been invested in a variety of companies, 

The largest investment is in the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., namely, 
£5,200,000. Mon was put into this company by the treasury on 
10 separate occasions, beginning zuy 22, 1914. The last and biggest 
investment in the Anglo-Persian Oll Co. was £1,900,000 in March, 
1920. The d sal and liquidation commission has one investment, 

y: £1,450,000 in British Cellulose & Chemical Manufacturing Co. ; 
and the foreign office also has one, namely, nearly £2,000,000 fa the 
Commercial Bank of Siberia. 

The British Government, therefore, has had funds available 
with which it can engage in the great imperialistic adventure 
of attempting to secure a monopoly of the oil of the world, 
but none with which she could meet the current interest upon 
her debts to the United States. Furthermore, the American 
people have reason to yiew these investments of the British 
Government with some degree of concern, if we may believe 
statements which have recently been made by one of her emi- 
nent financiers, Sir E. Mackay Edgar, Bart., a famous British 
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industrialist, who on his return to England from his annual 
visit to the United States gave out an interview which was 
published in the London Daily Telegraph in which he warns 
that we will suffer “a sharp halt in American progress” and 
that we shall suffer something like a collapse.” 

I quote a portion of this remarkable interview from the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, as reported in the Literary Digest for 
January 27, 1928, and commend the entire article to Senators 
who do me the honor of listening to me. This English captain of 
industrialism says: 

Just think of this: In 1914 America produced about 65 per cent 
of the world's output of cotton, oll, copper, lead, and zinc. Her con- 
sumption was at that time roughly 85 per cent of the total supplies. 
To-day, while she is producing relatively the same, her consumption 
of these commodities amounts to over half of the world’s total output, 
Ten years hence she will be producing relatively less and consuming 
relatively more. She will be producing about half of the world's out- 
put; she will be consuming something like 70 per cent of it. In other 
words, she will have to import. * * * 

He very frankly declares the selfish policy Great Britain will 
pursue when the opportunity presents Itself: 

Our business as Britons is to sit tight on what we have and to 
exploit all the oil, cotton, and metal possibilities of the non-American 
world. In that way we shall do more than safeguard our own position. 
We shall be able to aupoly. America with the commodities she must 
have to keep going. She wil have to come to us for some of the 
essential means of livelihood. It will be a costly experience for her but, 
so far as I can see, she can not escape it. z 

In spite of all this showing of wealth and material resources, 
which we must assume that the American Debt Commission 
examined in detail, unless they were recreant to the trust that 
had been imposed in them, but which I firmly believe, from the 
answers made before the Finance Committee, that they never 
examined at all; nevertheless we are told by its spokesmen that 
the terms of settlement now before us are the best that could 
possibly be secured from the British Government. I should like 
to ask how this was ascertained so clearly in advance of the 
beginning of the negotiations that according to the testimony of 
the Senator from Utah the terms laid down by Congress were 
completely abandoned and the first proposition submitted by the 
American commission was on a basis of 84 per cent flat for 
62 years? Such a policy of ignoring the terms authorized by 
Congress was apparently not in the mind of at least one mem- 
ber of the commission as late as October 16, 1922. On that 
date, just four months ago, Secretary Hoover, in an address at 
Toledo, Ohio, said: 

The terms of repayment were to be determined by Congress, and 
Congress has laid down the conditions under which parner can be 
extended over a term of 25 years. It is the duty of the funding com- 
mission to see that these terms are carried out. ; 

This was the understanding also in England at the same 
time. Let me quote from the London Statist for September 23, 
1922, page 440, which, as everyone knows, speaks the opinion of 
financial Wngland authoritatively : 

The act referred to has Intrusted the handling of the negotiations 
on the American side to a committee appointed by Congress, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. The discus- 
sions to take place are limited by the act to matters of detail rather 
than general principles. Thus, it is already fixed by legislation that the 
demand notes, at present held by the United States Government, are 
to be exchanged for long-term bonds. The bouds to be issued in ex- 
change by us are to be bonds of our Government and others, no set-offs 
in respect of debts owed by other governments to us belug allowed. 
The maximum currency of the bonds is fixed at 25 years, and the mini- 
mum rate of interest they may bear is 41 per cent. Subject to these 
limits, the negotiating parties are to agree upon the rate of interest 
on the bonds and their term and the manner in which interest and 
amortization is to be paid. 

We have also the record of the negotiations which were 
carried on in 1919 between Mr. Rathbone, representing the 
United States, and Mr. Blackett, representing the British Gov- 
ernment. We have the memorandum handed Mr. Blackett by 
Mr. Rathbone on Noyember 1, 1919, summarizing the results 
of their conferences, which provided for a settlement on a 
basis of 5 per cent interest, with maturities in 1988 and 1947. 
Furthermore, we have the letter of Mr. Blackett, dated No- 
vember 8, 1919, in which he states that he has discussed the 
terms with the chancellor of the exchequer, who is in general 
accord with the terms proposed. Let me quote a part of this 
letter, which seems to haye some historical importance: 

Dran ME, RATHBON R: I have now had an opportunity of discussing 
with the chancellor of exchequer the question of the conversion of 


the demand obligations of the British and allied governments held by 
the United States Treasury into the form of long-term bonds. ‘The 


chancellor of exchequer desires me to say that, on the understand-, 


ing that such conversion will not in any way prejudice the general 
question of interallied indebtedness, to the ultimate settlement of 
which along broad lines he attaches great importance, he is of opinion 
that a satisfactory solution of the particular question of conversion of 
demand obligations can quickly be reached along the general lines 
tentatively proposed in the memorandum which you gave me on Sat- 


urday, November 1. As I stated to you in Paris, the chancellor of: 


exchequer is prepared to pre analogous treatment to the obligations 
of allied governments hel 


by the British treasury. In this connec- 


tion he desires me to express his entire con 
their community of interests as the two chi 
operation between the British and American 


cr e maras lobe er 
“Treasuries of vital im- 


It is his strong hope that the tw es will work together 
with a view to finding the right solution for the important problems 
which have arisen and will arias regard to questions of interallied 


28 desires to make 8 


— maturing in 1947. m 

The apparent intention of the British Chancellor was use 
these terms as a basis for settlement of all intcrallied indebted- 
ness, but Mr. Rathbone was very firm in his reply of November 
18, 1919, in notifying Mr. Blackett that the United States Gov- 
ernment regarded each loan as a distinct and separate obliga- 
tion of the individual government. This may have been re- 
sponsible for the termination of these negotiations, which, like 
the present, were shrouded with an impenetrable veil of secrecy, 
but in any event it is quite certain the British Government did 
not then regard even 5 per cent with a 25-year maturity as any- 
thing more than was to be expected. 

Her bonds which had been sold to private American investors 
were bearing 54 per cent, and it was quite apparent that she 
could not then or now float a loan in the general market at bet- 
ter than a 5 per cent rate. The Statist for September 23, 1922, 
from which I have already quoted, expresses the opinion that 
British bonds, even if indorsed by the United States Government, 
could not be sold at par at anything lower than a 43 per cent 
rate. And yet we are solemnly told that this is a sound trans- 
action on a firm commercial basis. 

In this connection it may be interesting to see how England 
deals with her debtors, as an indication whether 8 or 34 per 
cent is a fair rate. I read from the parliamentary debates in 
the British House of Commons, August 4, 1921: 

` AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT, WAR ADVANCES, 


54. Mr. Wise asked the chancellor of the exchequer if any arran 
ment has been made with the Australian Commonwealth Government for 
funding the latter war advances; and if so, what are the terms? 

Sir he Horne. Arrangements have been made with the Australian 
Commonwealth Government under which the sums lent to the Com- 
monwealth by the Imperial Government during the war, including sums 
advanced since the date of the armistice, to the amount of £92,480,156 
188. 1 will be repaid by a series of half-yearly payments of £2,- 
774,404 14s. 1d., which is equivalent to 6 per cent per annum on the 
amount of the debt. These -yearly eT will cover interest at 
the rate of 84 per cent per annum on £1,263,158, at the rate of 41 per 
cent per annum on £11,500,000, and at the rate of 5 per cent per annum 
on the remainder of the debt. The balance will be used to re the 
outstanding debt and is calculated to repay the whole ‘amount in 36 
years. In respect of certain interest on war debt of the Commonwealth 
which had acerued up to the 31st of March, 1921, and was unpaid at 
that date, amounting to 23,934,191 11s. 8d. 1 have accepted 5 per cent 
Australian treasury bills due goth September, 1921, one-half of these 
bills being renewable at the option of the Commonwealth for a further 
period of six months. 

Here, then, is one of her own children who poured out her 
blood and taxed herself heavily to aid the mother country, 
who is charged 5 per cent on eight-ninths of her debt, while we 
are told that 34 per cent is the utmost that the British Gov- 
ernment can pay on her own debt. I should like to ask the 
American Debt Commission whether the British commissioners 
were confronted with the terms of this Australian settlement. 
I have no doubt that a substantial part of these advances to 
Australia were made out of funds advanced by the United 
States out of the proceeds of Liberty loans, If so, the British 
Government is in the delightful position of making a profit of 
12 per cent on the transaction. 

Let us examine also the terms on which Great Britain funded 
the loans which she made to Canada during the early part of 
the war. I quote from the Public Accounts of the Dominion 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1917 (p. 10): 

by way of temporary loans have been made from time to 
tae by the Imperial Governmen amounting, on the 31st March, 1917, 
£0 £07 500 000 a saving (he pear 101011 SERBS ee 
588,702.52. Dur e yea 8 s. Od. 
= er 8 was converted into Do n Government dollar 
bonds as under: 

Two million four hundred Lean pocnt ag agi a on basis of 
£100 debt on each £95 advance, to £2,526,815 15s. 9d., or $12,404,- 
678.36, 3} per cent bonds maturing Ist March, 1925-1928. 

WOO Geb on each £00 advances to 210,807090 S80 Sane {By Be 

n eac advan 797, . 3d., or x 
351.17. 43 per cant bonds materia Ist December, 1925-1945, $95,207, 

The balance of this indebtedness on account of advances 
which had been made by Great Britain were offset against ex- 
penditures which were later made in Canada by the British 


Government. j 
Let us briefly examine the terms of these bonds and compare 
them with those of the proposed settlement between Great Brit- 
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ain and the United States. We find, in the first place, that the 
British t demanded from Canada what was vir- 
tually a commission. She received £100 in 84 per cent bonds | 
for every £95 that had been advanced and £100 in 4} per cent | 
bonds for each £99 of advances. We find further that only a 
little more than one-tenth of these bonds bore an interest rate | 
of 84 per cent, while the balance, or nearly nine-tenths, carried | 
42 per cent interest. We find also no provision for extending | 
these loans for 62 years, as provided in the proposed American 
settlement, but instead we find that the 34 per cent bonds were 
to mature between 1925 and 1928, or a maximum of 11 years 
from date, while the 43 per cent bonds were to mature betw 
1925 and 1945, or a maximum of 28 years and an eee 
about 18 years. 

It will be. seen that the settlements which Great Britain 
made both with Canada and Australia were upon terms much 
more onerous than those which were carried by the Liberty 
bond acts or by the act creating the American Debt Commis- 
sion. Taking all the terms of the settlement into consideration, 
these terms which Great Britain enforced upon her colonies 
were almost twice as burdensome as those which are contained 
in the proposed settlement between Great Britain and the 
United States. I should like very much to know by what 
processes of logic or reason the spokesmen of Great Britain can 
justify their pleas for leniency from the United States when 
pace A enforced such terms as these upon two of their own 
colonies, 

The Senator from Utah has assured us that it is good busi- 
ness to fund this loan to Great Britain for 62 years on a 34 per 
cent basis, and that these terms are furthermore justified by 
the straitened conditions of British finance and industry. If 
this is good business, why would it not be better business to 
loan to American farmers at 33 per cent for 62 years? In the 
latter case the security is under our hands, and the probability: 
of payment of both principal and interest is infinitely greater. 
I am asking this question not because I expect a reply but 
because I have noticed that those who are now most insistent 
upon the acceptance of these terms have never shown any like 
enthusiasm for making credit available to American farmers 
and home builders on terms less onerous than the exorbitant 
commercial rates imposed by private bankers and loan sharks. 
It can not be a question of relative distress, because the bank- 
ruptcy which has swept across the Northwestern States of this 
Nation like a plague since the great deflation of 1920 is equaled 
only by the desolation in some of the worst-stricken parts of the 
European continent. Whole counties are being sold out for 
taxes while we are admonished to pass upon this settlement 
of $4,600,000,000 of indebtedness to the American Treasury: 
without adequate opportunity to study either its terms or the 
circumstances which lie behind it. Those who vote to settle 
this debt upon these terms—nearly 1 per cent less than the 
rates carried by American Liberty loans and with two and a 
half times as long a maturity—will have a hard time explain- 
ing to their constituents just why they did it. 

So far I have been considering the general method and terms 
of this proposed settlement, but there are certain details which 
seem to me of the utmost moment. N 

I refer to the provision in the last paragraph of section 2: 

> f prin may be 
States Government neee 
taken at par and accrued interest, 

This provision merits the most careful scrutiny, inasmuch 
as it appears to offer to the British Government and to British 
financial interests a direct inducement to use their influence 
to depress the credit of the United States Government, in order 
that they may secure depreciated bonds to exchange at par for 
their indebtedness to the United States. 

This amounts to making certain United States bonds legal 
tender for the payment of British debts and British debts only, 
They are not legal tender for the payment of the debts of | 
American citizens. This is a special privilege granted the 
British Government which can not be justified. If it is sound 
public finance to make United States bonds legal tender for the 
British Government, why is it not equally sound finance to 
grant a similar privilege to American citizens? Every ele- 
mentary student of public finance knows that such a policy, if 
adopted generally, would be unwise. 

As long as this provision remains in the terms of settlement, 
there will be a grave temptation for British influence to attempt | 
to bring about a depreciation of the bonds of the United States 
Government issued since April 6, 1917, in order that they may 
be purchased at low prices and used to retire the British debt. 
Such operations carried on over a long series of years might | 
easily result in saving for the British Government several 
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hundred million dollars in the amount of her total payments. 
is is a stake well worth being played for. 

It is not necessary to suggest that the British Government 
(officially would at any time undertake such operations inimical 
to the credit of the United States Government. Private 

ritish financial interests in their capacity as taxpayers to the 
British treasury are so directly concerned in decreasing the 
‘amounts which the British Government must pay to the Govern- 
‘ment of the United States in the liquidation of this debt that 

they could naturally and without any prompting take the neces- 
"sary steps to create a situation where United States bonds 
might be purchased below par. 

No one who knows the immense ramifications of British 
financial connections in the United States will doubt for a 
moment their ability to affect the market for United States 
‘securities. In the same connection, one should also keep in 
mind the enormous machinery for British propaganda which 
was built up in the United States during the period of the 
war, a part of which, at least, still remains intact, 

It should also be pointed out that the terms of this provision 
are ambiguous. It is not clear whether the phrase bonds 
issued since April 6, 1917,” applies only to bonds issued between 
that date and the time of signing the present agreement, or 
whether this may be stretched to cover all bonds issued after 
April 6, 1917. 

This ambiguity came out quite clearly in the committee hear- 
ings. The Senator from Utah expressed the opinion at the 
morning session that this phrase related only to bonds issued 
between April 6, 1917, and the date of signing the agreement. 
A majority of the members of the committee were convinced 
and proposed to write this interpretation into the bill, but 
in the afternoon the Senator from Utah said that he had con- 
sulted the Treasury Department and found that the chairman 
of the debt commission, Secretary Mellon, held that it applied 
to all bonds that might be issued at any time after April 6, 
1917. It is thus quite apparent that the members of the debt 
commmission did not know what they were signing and that 
we do not know to-day the meaning of what we are asked to 
sanction, - 

If Secretary Mellon's interpretation is correct, it means that 
at any time within the next 62 years the British Government is 
free to acquire such of our bonds as may depreciate below par 
and exchange them at their face value for the payment of prin- 
cipal and interest of this debt. If we are plunged into a great 
war and our bonds fall to 80, as they came very near doing a 
year or two ago, the British Government, and the British Gov- 
ernment alone, will then have the right to trade these depre- 
ciated bonds in at the Treasury at the rate of 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

Furthermore, if such a clause is to go into each of the other 
settlements, it will mean that all of these nations will then be 
given an immense incentive to use their influence to depreciate 
our credit so that they may profit in the settlement of their 
debts. This clause should be stricken out. I challenge the 
Senator from Utah to show me a similar clause in any inter- 
national agreement that has ever been made between nations 
‘of equal rank. It is without precedent, and I am assured con- 

‘stitutes a menace of the most serlous character not only to our 
‘national credit but also to the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with Great Britain. 

Finally, I should like to ask, Mr. President, Why this unseemly 
hurry to pass this bill? It is true that we have been told by the 
President of the United States that—and I quote the exact 
words because they are quite original with the President“ it 
is, in effect, a plight against war and war expenditures and a 
rigid adherence to that production and retrenchment which en- 
hances stability precisely as it discharges obligation.” I con- 
fess that these words are meaningless to me. I know what 
they mean separately, but what they mean when joined together 
in this incomprehensible jumble is beyond my understanding. 
We are told also that—and I quote the President again—* it 
is a covenant of peace and recuperation, of respect and coopera- 
tion.” I think I know what this sentence was intended to mean, 
but I wish that the President might have presented some fact 
or argument in support of this sweeping assertion. 

We all know as a matter of fact that the unfunded character 
of this debt has had no substantial effect either upon interna- 
tional relations or international finance. You need not take my 
word for it. Let me quote Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, the secretary 
of the American Debt Commission. In an address at the Hotel 
Astor, on November 24, 1922, he said: 


I do not seek to minimize the importance of these war debts as a 
problem which must be met and solved in due course. They constitute 


a legacy of trouble from. the World War which only time, hard work, 


patience, and forbearance can eliminate. The questions involved are 
new in world finance. The effect will be felt for many years no mattes 


what is done with them. My point is that so far these debts have 
little actual effect, except as they hang like a distant cloud upon the 
horizon of business, a cloud to which we have become rather accus- 
tomed. There are more important guestions—political, financial mg 
economic—which prevent the rehabilitation of Europe. Threats o 

wild inflation, constant crises over reparations, all have an un- 
settling influence. The interallied debts pearing qutuy in treasury 
boxes add little to the immediate difficulties. In time they must be 
dealt with in the wisest way, and whatever action is taken must have 
the full Approval of American public opinion. A free discussion of this 
problem is helpful, but there are too many uncertain factors to-day for 
anyone to lay down a clear and definite solution. 

Then what is the mysterious reason for rushing this measure 
through the House and Senate? 

A few days or even a few months is going to make little or 
no difference as compared with the magnitude of the questions 
involved in this settlement which binds us for the next 62 years. 
We should explore the terms thoroughly, we should examine the 
surrounding circumstances with some of the care which a 
banker bestows upon a loan of a few thousand dollars, and 
above all we should give the American people an opportunity 
to learn the real facts regarding this proposed settlement and 
express their opinion, It is their money which it is proposed to 
give to Great Britain. We are its trustees, The people are en- 
titled to determine at the ballot box whether it shall be given 
away, 

In conclusion I want to present one very practical proposition 
for your consideration. The Senator from Utah has told us 
that it is the opinion of the American Debt Commission that 
within a few years the British Government will be able to bor- 
row funds at 3 or 33 per cent. Now, if that is the case, sup- 
pose the interest rate was fixed on the basis provided by law, 
43 per cent, but provision was made for paying off the principal 
at any time, let us see what would happen. As soon as England 
could borrow money in the open market for one penny less than 
4} per cent, she would float a loan and pay us off, Any busi- 
hess man knows that. That, I take it, is the great desire 
of us all—to see this debt paid off at the earliest possible 
moment, so that no nation will be obligated to us, and we 
shall not be bound by financial entanglements with any na- 
tion. If we accept the terms proposed, the principal will 
not be paid until British loans can be floated at less than 84 
per cent. But if the rate is made that which was fixed in the 
Liberty loan acis or in the act creating the American Debt 
Commission, there will be a compelling incentive to clean up 
the entire transaction as soon as British credit reaches a 41 per 
cent basis. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope the proposed settlement 
will be rejected and the whole matter referred back to the 
Debt Commission, with instructions to carry out the terms fixed 
by Congress in the original act. 

Mr. MCCORMICK obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Will the Senator from Illinois yleld to 
me for about three minutes? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to ask consent to have a docu- 
ment printed in the RECORD, and it will take about three min- 
utes to state what it is. If the Senator does not object, I will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield to the Senator, retaining the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have a copy of the 
statistical brochure prepared by Mr. Martin Gillen. The high 
spots of this particular document, from my hurried survey of 
it, seem to be about as follows: 

1. The farm industry is at a low ebb on account of a re- 
stricted foreign market and from the indirect : bsorption of 
increases in wages in other industries reflected in farm expendi- 
tures, including transportation. 

2. The great industries dependent on farm prosperity, such 
as the railroads, packers, farm machinery, and so forth, are 
in like bad case with the farmer, and almost all must look to 
the same ultimate economic remedy—the reestablishment of 
the markets of the world, rather than to subsidies and direct 
Federal aid. 

8. Of the loans by the United States to the Allies, over three- 
fourths of the amount was expended directiy for agricultural 
products. The American farmer was, accordingly, the chief 
beneficiary of these loans which thus assured him a full mar- 
ket and established the highest prices on record for his com- 
modities. The farmer is most interested in a fair refunding or 
settlement of these foreign obligations, both from the stand- 
point of the past and of the future. 

4. In addition to the unfunded external (governmental) loans, 
of which oyer $11,000,000,000 is due to the United States, there 
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is an unsettled trade balance for the period 1915-1923 due 
from Europe and Canada to the United States of over $12,000,- 


000,000. During that period our bills against Europe and Can- 
ada were over $40,000,000,000, of which over $26,000,000,000 
was for agricultural products. 

The significance of Mr. Gillen’s statement to the South is 
overwhelming. Everyone knows that the present price of cot- 
ton is due to a succession of two of the shortest crops of recent 


large crop is produced the result will be disaster, unless our 
market for cotton across the water is restored. 

I want to have Mr. Gillen's statement printed in connection 
with what I said yesterday to the effect that the important 
question is the reestablishing of financial conditions, and I re- 
gard this settlement as a long step in that direction. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that I may have printed in the 
Record, in connection with my remarks, the statement made by 


rs—1921, between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 bales; 1922, Mr. Gillen. 
9,000,000 bales. I believe this year will witness the largest There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
cotton acreage ever planted and extensive fertilization. If a! printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
To the Hon. Warren G. Harding, President of the United States and to the honorable United States Senators and Congressmen the great wheat-growi: meat- 
` producing States States of the Mississippi Valley and the great cotion and tobacco growing Je Wi the DIU oA Jabs cate men 
HONORABLE Sms: Please note 
[000,000 omitted. 
Table IT.—Labor increases absorbed by 
the farm industry through dis 
Table I.—Items of receipts and disbursements comprised within “Operating sheet.” | 1921 1922 1923 * 
1921 1922 1923 
F. 5 
V. 8. 8 of annual farm 3 3 „eee , if BEB STE ee e foes 7 ee e aS A 
Consumption on farms Ne . n ET A ERA 35. 93 32. 28 32.23% 
Receipts, Gane aes A S E, ieda Se aT PA EA E TTT 955 D 223200 X 
Disbursements: te 
State and township taxes vee fren h 
1 nae 9 
—— 2 2 
Railroad expenditures.. 823 82 as usuali] . J e., 
E NEON I ATE E EN EAE ctcsances = — 205.7 268.0 "|| Prospect AA that 
7. RE ENE AE RE AE AE A EEE E S A S 783 
Sad and harness. 86 88 98.4 pi will absorb 
Mail-order houses 238 292 30.8 27.7 ame, labor cost 
New building construction and maintenance. 516 516 55.5 76.7 ||] *5in1922. 
New motor cars and trucks 353 427 185.3 166, 4 
E truc 5 154 126. 112.8 
Tire and tire acer... 109 135 25 37.0 
„oll, garage costs other than repair parts 170 190 39. 35.1 
—— 25 „ ere. n N M 944 61.0 54.8 
6,940 7,334 
Net receipts for 31,000,000 farm populaůunnꝛ—ꝛçꝓn ½ %% 695 1,628 
Total cash value received by farmers for total product 7,641 8,902 
First. The “ operat sheet” of 6,448,348 farmers with a farm Human beings in farm industry: 
investment of $78.000, „000 and a debt exceeding 50 per cent of a) Farmers e 1 m * 246. 343 
total United States national debt. b) Hired help, including domesties , 220 
Second. That for the —.— 1921 the farm population of 31,615,000 e) Other members of the farm fami- x 687 
e d a e “fo buy “al tues 
family needs pany: 0 ia) AECT relig us, and educational services ; Total farm population a 31, 615, 000 
5 Day thelr Federai r of $1 2,435,091 ‘15. mine ie ef Die emt as $11,486,489,543 of buildi 
nado; a make payments on a total farm d a) 4 per cent on of bu + J 4 
‘Third. That in 1921 out. of grosa cash receipts of Ai 006,000 (b). 134 per cent on 54.504. 772,028 of implements 4 Ei 
and for the year 1922 out of gross cash receipts of $8 000.000 the and machiner —— — ` 485, 204, 345 
VVT . 
2 y . A ear 9 
5 hat be will be comp led ‘to Senki conan: dace aca ot Total annual depreclation -=-= — 944, 781, 926 


2,110,100,000 for the 3 with Sig regular a —.— 

February, March pril, May, and June (1922 has 
still undelivered, while h Ses W 
also contains the usual large exportable su: 


he is now working on. s new 19 
us. 
Mad yg That during the last 10 years the farm industry has em- 
ployed approximately the same acreage, the same number of employees, 
ef has produced approximately the same annual gross Yet 
r the same annual 18.000, he received the 1820 1 
the year 1919, 7 ; for the year 1920 
the year 1921, $7,641 ; and for year 15221 8,962, 000,000. 
Sixth. That if this 9 which is now critical, is Id even 
at its present low and destructive point, rellef must eae rg seen: He 
can nok wait. Time is the great element. Further — spells disaster. 
Seventh. The data concerning this 3 together with a dis- 
cussion and the remedy, are contained in the within document. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Martin J. GILLEN. 


THE FARM INDUSTRY-——CONSIDERED AS A LARGE SINGLE CORPORATION. 


The capital investment; ite debt; total cash value of yt production 
for calender years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Investment 


(a) Land divided into 6,448,300 farms, valued 
OES SR HN GAGS $54, 829, 563, 059 


pou 
cash value: For 
300,000,000; for 


Buildings, ‘valued at 11. 772.52 
fs Implements and machinery, valued a 3. 594, 772, 928 
d) Live stock, yalued at 8, 013, 324; 808 


t Gross valuation 77, 924, 100, 338 
Debt liability: 
8 1 — — EW $8, 556, 800, 000 
b) Person and collateral 
loans at banks 8, 869, 891, 415 
Total indebtedness 12, 426, 691, 415 


Net value investment 65, 497, 408, 923 


LABOR INCREASES ABSORBED BY THE FARM INDUSTRY THROUGH DISBURSE- 
MENTS. 


The 8 and labor mares — the United States Departm 

Labor and th e Department culture on 10 seein crops and 

leading live-stock tems against S commodities, exce 

00g 1 show, 2885 — M ptetas _ consideration the i increased fiara 

the farmer received f is products in 1 

pewar 1913 price, that the a GT 

‘or his products in 1920, 1921, and 1 onl — 

per cent of the commodities it purchased ih 1913; in 1924 Ponty 

cent of the commodities it pure sed in 118383 and in 1922’ on 

913; in a word, in 1320 ft it took 

the — . — nümber of commodities pur- 
8 100 2 a fy in 1913; Sas Re coe — Rages 149 farmer Mole 

pee se 8 number o N for 100 

Uars in 15137 in in 1922 it took T Ten ia ollars to purchase 
the same number of commodities purchased for 100 farmer dollars in 


From the standpoint of med farm indu : The total cost of all $ 
modities and service furnished and used by the farm industry ig a6 
follows: Raw materials, 3.24 per centi return on capital, 6 per cent; 
3 17.43 per cent; an labor, 18.33 per cent; a total of 100 per 

1 Applying 73. 73.38 per cent to the 14 per cent increase for 1920 we have 
cent. 

Applying 73.83 per cent to the 49 per cent increase for 1921 we ha ve 


cen 
-Applying 1i — 55 per cent to the 44 per cent increase for 1922 we have 


20, 1921, and 1922 over hig 
peer. of the delle 9 rece 
purchased ; 19 0 80 


— cent to the 44 per cent increase for 
10275 we 2.285 cent. e 


Under —.— F. Arif asd and immigration laws and the bad financial 
conditions of the European market there is no relief for the farm indus- | 
try from this condition in sight for the year 1923 and in the oncoming’ 
years, 
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[000,000 omitted.) 


Table I.— Operating 955,000,006, 


United States e porno ean an- 
nounced value of annual farm 


Consumption on farms by live 
stock fad — 


igor, in a received for all farm 


4,413 


1,122 

926 

1,082 

893 

826 

239 

Farm implements. . . 328 
Sadi and harness... 86 
houses 292 

New building 516 
Motor cars and trucks 427 
Motor ~~ truck repairs, 154 
9 See — 


Gasoline, oll, costs other 
— 


ross disbursements.. a.s... 
Net cash lel left. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES, EMPLOYEES, CAPITAL INVESTED, AND VALUB OF 
ANNUAL PRODUCTS DIRBCTLY NT UPON THE BCONOMIC STABIL- 
ITY AND WELI-BRING OF THE FARM INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ene 9 millions of le in the ie States, for their 
D) ‘Well-being, bapi a Ag d rar Aip nyoren jy f 81,615,000 farm pêo- 

and con 0 5 
ple— i rugged. element for law and order in this 
40 Well i-being, happ ppin and contentment of 8,969,241 village people 
who serye the need of farmer. 


(d) . Industries handling animal and food products; Capital 
e $4,615,149,896, with employees numbering 684 672 value 
of product, $13,488,890,851. 

101 — 5 industries handling textiles: Capital investment, 

zait with employees numbering 1,611,309; value of aan A= 

822.5 ntire industries bandling leather Capital investment, 
1 7 . +4 with employees numbering 9,862 ; value of product, 


industries handling tobacco: Capital investment, $604,- 
papi 218. with employees numbering 157, 097 ; value of — ergy 51,012. 


155 ete cent of all railroads : Capital investment, 
$1 10 79 15 „186. employees num oie 2,037,927; value of prod- 


f units produced automobiles and tru 
capital investment, 12 0 sioasi dt 400, with employees numbering 210.868 $ 


DA cent of units se pognon tires: Capital investment: 
1837.08 i with employees n ering 119,848; value of product, 


8 cent of Sales of order houses: Capital in- 
0 N see Caaveot ; value 2 product, 768,000,000. 

re 5 ob St: arm implements and farm fertilizer: 

Capital Inver cog t, 51310 31 11 ln employees numbering 106,058; 


W net e Sener income contributed by the various indus- 

“average,” 1909 to 1918: Total all industries, 100 per cent, 

t hich agriculture is 17.48 per cent; mineral, 3.24 er cent; manu- 

fact 9.97 per cent; transportation 9.28 per cent; banking, 1.45 

per Meats vernment, 5.61 per cent; and unclassified industries, 33.02 
per cent.—National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Outstanding facts and deductions from the above: 

First. The partments of Commerce and Agriculture and principal 
financial and agricultural papers of this country have always used and 
‘announced as the annual ue of farm products “the Department of 
Agriculture’s announced value of yearly farm products,” such as 
twenty-three billion for 1919; Parenter billion for 1920, eleven billion 
for 1921, and thirteen billion for 1922, as the value of the annual 
apa products. They have for years failed to deduct the value of the 

arm products consumed on the farms. Thus for years has the farm 

industry ana pur A sien gd Ss given an erroneous figure for calcula- 

tions as to the farm g po wer, which was in 1919 fifteen bil- 

——— in 1920 ati engi in 1921 seven billions, and in 1922 eight 
ons. 

Second. Friends of the farm industry endeavoring to aey the im- 
portance of the industry from the standpoint of its purchasing power 
of American products have always asserted that the actual 7 cee 

er of the farmer, as compared with the rest of the Ame 
Tation, was from 40 to 52 par cent of the total, while the fact Beh. his 
actual purchasing power does not exceed 17.48 per cent—the actual 
expenditure of his total money Pulle largely directed to only a few 
lines of industry. Thus it can reat seen that while a nation- 
wide state of increased prosperity 8 N occur to industry, 


$17,289 | $11,422 | 813,378 —— 10. 26 


ee ee eee Table II.—Labor increases absorbed — the farm industry through 


disbursemen 
1924 1925 1926 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
32, 26 32, 26 32, 26 


—— —— —1CIt4ũͤã„·uj 3õ⸗ÜG cöꝶ„õõũ„t%;iði 636 


—— ä4õ7ꝛmãKAIjnw4ũ„b ꝝꝶòuv!Äj. k „„„„ 


re is that farm pong 
pay od will absorb the 


U 
markets will shrivel up to a 
nie nit 
in 1922. 


. 


— * 
p 


Danger sign. 


—ũ——ã— 2 


commerce, and labor in the United States, w underlying this pros- 
— t factors may silently be working for the economic destruc- 
the farm industry. For a 10 or 20 per cent diminution of the 
small 17.48 per cent actual 1 power of the farmer in the 
American markets would show little present effect on the eral 
national welfare. A 10 per cent diminution of 17,43 per cent 1.74 
cent, while 20 per cent would be 3.48 per cent "of the total United 
tates annual urchasing Rower . This is what has actually occu 
in 1921-22 and will occur 1923 under present conditions. It spells 
economic disaster to over 40,000,000 of our population as well as the 
destruction of industry and commerce in the Mississippi Valley and 
the South. Then, too, give this country another year of it and the 
sanee will break out progressively in every vital organ of this entire 


tio: 
Third. That for the year 1921, out of gross cash receipts of 2.941. - 
820,008. and — the year 1 out of gross cash receipts of $8,962, 


Fourth. With present, 1040 Pricen he wi compe ied 
or the year r 1928, with most of his 

still u elivered, while he is 
now 5 on his new 1823 e one ch also cantatas a large export- 


rplu: 
Fifth. P That for the year 1921 the farm population of 31,615,000 
ple received as a total net return on a capita investment of 
5785 000,000,000 — eight-tenths per = with which to buy all their 
simple family needs, such as (a) medi igious, and educational 
ae aed (b ni! their Federal taxes; (c) pay insurance for life 
torna and (d) make payments on a ape farm debt o 


return on his total 1 investment for maal 1 purchases: 
p — last 10 years we find from the “ Operating 
sheet of the farm dustry ” that the 8 is tightly bound b. 
four great constant factors and one great variable factor over whic 
he has = control. The variable factor spells the sale of his surplus 
in fore S te ner The farm industry during the last 10 years has 
= — ) approximately the same total acreage, though it has 
its oon on that acreage from time to time, constant 7 ai g 
* the same number of emp 22 gird factor 2; and (c) h 
produced haere the same oN ge orgs for each of those 
years, constant factor 3; (d) 1 items. caama 1, constant 
factor 4; and (e) yet for the same gross annual poundage the farm 
pert | received the following terrific changes in total cash value for 
his uct: For the year 1919, $15,418,000, 1920, $11,300 
1921, $7,641,000,000; and for ‘the year 1922, 9285820 000,000, the great 
variable factor. A fair illustration of this situation would be the 
assumption that the Ford Motor Co., during the 10-year period from 
1912 to 1922, had not increased (a) its factory buildings and equip- 
ment; (b) the number of its employees; (c) the number of cars pro- 
er. year; and yet had received for that same number of cars 
A ,000,000,000 in 1920, 7 1921, and $8,000,000,000 in 
922, with labor prices as ien as in 1920. it must be kept in mind 
that the Ford Motor Co. i single corporation, with one directing 
mind, and that it can be closed down when there is an ove roduction, 
while the farm industry is like 6,000,000,000 small corporations, with- 
out any general supervision and without any general directing mind 
as to the size of its annual production. 
DANGER SIGN. 


That to hold this now critical economic situation of the United 
States farm ee at its present low and Noga point, pre- 
paratory measures for relief must come at once. Time is the great 
element, and if wasted in useless discussions is fatal to the American 
farmer. His economic condition does not recognize the Democratic 


JJ Nn We Sel ̃ , 
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or the Republican Party, nor their efforts to gain, one against the 
other, any small party advantage at this hour. Political bickeri 
and personal ambitions must be put aside, as was done during e 
period of the Great War, and America must close its ranks and give 
the same loyal support to the President of the United States, when in 
action, as was given by all to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, our war 
President. Further delay s disaster, 

A terrific economic conflagration is 3 our customers in 
continental Europe; Russia is burned to the ground; France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy are in the midst of fiames; France is pouring 

soline on the fire in order that a lurid pillar of light may rise so 

igh that across the Atlantic it may be seen in the night skies of 
America. No preparation is being made here to man, equip, and order 
America’s super fire engines to the salvation of our customers, nor 
have we notified France, Italy, and Belgium that America has seen the 
danger light and to stop pouring gasoline on the fire. 


which President Jefferson announced and the other an economic rela- 
tion. Under the latter we have bound ourselves from the earliest be- 
simnings of this Republic with bands of steel to the gross in and out 

ade that will equal two hundred to two hundred fifty billions of 
dollars—almost the size of our national wealth, 

Second. Again may I point out to that same class of citizens who 
assert that we are “self-contained” and that our consumptive capac- 
ity is so great that we are independent of Europe that they are in 
economic error. Under that economic fallacy, 60 per cent of the cotton 
fields of the great South and 37 per cent of the wheat flelds of the 
great Mississippi Valley will run to weeds and the economie destruction 
of 81,614,000 farm ple—the most rugged element for law and order 
in this country—will have been accomp ed through their error, while 
grass will block the streets of those thousands of small villages and 
eommunities which are spread throughout the great agricultural sections 
me house 8,969,241 people—good, law-abiding, industrious American 
citizens, 


CAN THE UNITED STATES FARM INDUSTRY EXIST UNDER A POLICY oF Third. The extensive Russian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian wheat fields, 
ECONOMIC ISOLATION AS TO THE COUNTRIPS OF BUROPE? which in pre-war years produced annually a world fa spheres surplus 
of 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, are down through the economic de- 


First. May I point_out—to those citizens who maintain that com- 
lete isolation from Europe” is our duty under the Monroe doctrine, 
cause participation would involve us in “foreign entangling alli- 
ances "'—that there are two historic relations that we have ever had 
with Europe under the Monroe doctrine—one is a political relation 


struction of those countries, and all Europe is on a rationed and low 
diet. With this fact in mind, may I point out where the world’s ex- 
‘table surpluses of wheat and cotton come from to-day and the great 
uropean customers that use these orpo raain surpiuses, with the 
prominent position of the United States ín that picture? 


TABLE V.— Wheat. 
EXPORTS. 
[Where the bulk of the world’s exportable surplus of wheat and wheat flour come from (stated in thousands of bushels). 


137, 502 66, 838 33, 626 10, 350 37,924 89, 128 44,957 
$8, 622 44) 813 45, 437 7,964 26,288 104, 956 45, 963 
56, 739 27,033 30, 568 17, 257 20, 300 139,355 60, 365 
194, 051 32) 471 48, 784 16, 058 37,517 98, 273 60, 866 
230, 569 69, 708 59, 503 19,956 47,761 69, 209 46, 425 
150, 875 56, 872 47, 023 19, 581 55, 147 83, 993 60; 474 
102, 195 54, 203 62,153 20, 510 40, 428 103, 260 104) 320 
130, 500 48, 494 64, 501 20; 638 53, 207 109, 637 151, 975 
94, 342 23, 535 r 583 None. 6, 668 39} 435 91, 322 
11) 885 None. 1, 830 None. 35, 369 98) 155 176, 959 
15, 134 None. 44 None, 68, 780 91, 625 228,882 
1 None. None. 776 None. 40,139 40, 078 186, 342 
None. one. 21 None. 66, 760 119, 029 93,247 
None. 1} 264 None. 2106, 247 137, 356 113, 586 
None. 105 095 910 | 862,240 | 198,530 144, 845 
None. 3,723 489 None. 115,0 38,80 178,250 


i 


Indicates no figures reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


International Institute of Agriculture at 


IMPORTS. 
[The great customers who use the bulk of the world’s exportable surplus of wheat (stated in thousands of bushels).| 


50,473 11, 732 74, 68, 178 54,678 
34,281 14,018 91, 67, 688 62, 294 
29, 026 3; 120 77, 67,175 50, 081 

955 5, 469 90, 71 69; 109 
45,259 23,957 88, 75, 80, 945 
43, 300 79, 695 92, 82, 68, 657 
65, 914 26, 698 85, 71 75,018 
66,635 57,669 89,334 
37,399 ; 598 57,951 
83,159 76,776 28.700 
74,088 | 105,440 30, 242 
77, 249 87,517 12,575 
785671 72,627 2.245 
95, 503 $6,630 18, 259 
79, 875 87,770 20, 194 
104, 150 40,249 23,416 


The first four of these countries are badly crippled. 


Taste VI.— Cotton. 
EXPORTS. 
{Where the bulk of the world’s exportable surplus of cotton comes from (stated in thousands of bales of 500 pounds gross weight).] 


1909-1913 1.900 9,008 
1914. 2.701 6, 873 
1915. 2 103 9, 55 
1916.. 2118 626 
D Gem Ea 1.603 5,180 
JV. ᷣ ⁵»B . ,, ß ĩͤ DUT AN LES DA 819 4,411 
oT a ES SO NGF ᷣᷣ dnn PRES A To ten TA ß , 1, 528 7, 045 
1920 2.052 6,651 
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Taste VI.— Cotton —Coutinued. 
IMPORTS. 
[The great customers who use the bulk of the world’s exportable gurplus ot cotton (stated in thousands of bales of 500 pounds gross welght).] 


Year (averago). 


1,405 93 4,164 908 
1,706 107 3,447 None. 
2,015 558 4,520 Kono. 
2,209 130 4,045 None 
1,947 82 8, 163 None. 
1, 898 83 3 None. 
2,190 80 3, Nono. 
2,178 ng 3, None. 


Wann VI—Jnlernational trade balance aheel between ee and Uniled States of America, Item I: United States bin to Europe and Canada; Tem TI: Part paid, 
Item JIT: Balance and unpaid for eight years, January, 1915, to January, 1923, inclusive. 


Euro anada 
BP itn bill. Debit. Credit, 


Item T. United States bilito Europe and Canada for eight years. 


ucts sold and exported to E 
acer Products, raw materials, and all merchandise, so) 
Merchandise Gad agricultural i ani total exports) sold and % 
A and ip me ey tion commissions in Europe x nt 
= merchandi e y Íy agricultural products, sold and exported the rt American Rellef, $84,093,983, plus 


Ins rare Porn i 


1021 
Interest accrued to American investors om European loans at average rate of 6 per cent and average ES 501,000, 


less rumd of $48,246,316, . — F.. ⁊ĩͤ ß... ̃ ͤ . Ä rs g 584, 07, 106 
Interest everned to Ameri can exporters and bankers on an average (from Jan. 1, 1915, to Jan. 1, 1923) of $2,500,000,000 | 
current. ma e ̃⁵⁵— ͤ Ä M ¾%Äg⅛wꝘÜE 2 hove rwelaen 819,000,000 


nterest accrued to American investors on Canadian loans, rate 6 pr cent (on $156,819,683, Jan. 1, 1915, plus 
2187711 114, loaned since), on u total . 597,197.. 7 «we at 372, 571, 523 


3. Discount at an ‘average 4 per cent paid by Europeans in Uni „8 Euro uri- 
SA BONS SO Aan SIREN R e . E A 115,000, 000 

Discount at an average 5 per cent on resale of American securities sold by European owners to American investors 
r „„ ͤœ.. Gacae bas %Ä . % ͤ— 7§—·˙—— ERT 125, 000, 000 


. Warservice of of transportation and ther items furnished allies in United States out of $10,660,000,000 loan in addi- 


we dato lk i ca es BEER oP IE RS SAS A aa RoR ve eee Stak he cel! 
SETI BME Sas g k T eres pees 


. Insurance, shipping, supplies in United States tourists, $75 ti 
cupping in sub 1s a pp ports, 000, 000 per year (war transportation 


amona 


7. European agream oP eee natin al services furnished b Department to United States on Rhine 
8. Kuropean 3 tes taken eee . 3 w $41, 214,117,340 
Item II. Payments made. i 
e to Jan. 1, 1023... 
an an. A NA EE 
82828 pare and n 3 5 = 3 
2. eee eee „ 505 wad anh eds TOO EN 
PAE eee pt EE FE i ws 


securities, public and Harned paronan investors. 
War merchandise and service eo States Seo erte DAA 1 in Kurope for war, Navy siroraft, aud 
ar merchandise and service by United States el Od ER for —.— purposes as sub. 4, Item Il, paid by ide 
States from franos, poma furnished by allied ( 
War merchandise and azid service Py Dalea Stakes Government for same purposes iran armistici period 1o prestit 


c .. ˙ N 
6. 8 uropa, 
1920, 1921, and 1922, at $300,000,000 per yaar ali È b 
7. Tourist an ing, repairs for years 1919, $100,000, 51020 l55, 600, 000, 1921, 875,000, 000: 1922, $200, 000, (000 1 


8. American inv 3 in Canadian and European properties and agoneies (motors, tires, farm implements, oll, 


OG.) . Sphnrs Wak dwane ͤ .... P ES T qaoepaeee 
9. Current revol credit advances 1o European and Canadian merchants by ‘American ei o: exporters 


for United States exports and imports l. . . . . . 8 C 
Unsettled trade balance of Europe and Canada in favor of United States.. ... .... . .. ... . . . .J.... 12 25 618 
Total United States bill to Europe and Canada for cight years... 
Item III. Balonce due and unpaid. 


1, European allied Government notes e e States Government for allied loans — Dioiaatg 
e e eee RE: e r ped baba Se serene onenk eed vebenn enna. 9, 380, 422, 558 

2. ag sing eee i ernment notes received by United States Government for War-Na 5 since been $574,- 

e e te! ; and sales U, 8, G. Co., SO AES pius plus $555 es Rhine 


a r CNRS 8 

Farm industry's interest in the above—international ‘transactions 89015 The $871,692,257 liquidation 5 a States Grain 

covering èight years ration and American Mellef—at 7 — cent thereof, or 
a) 510,000, 000. 000 Allied loan by the United States was di- sopr 05 3 was for agricultural product: 


ly expended for agricultural products, $7,889,001,697 ; for manu f the total exported merchandise to Europe and Canada (ex- 
ctured and raw materials, $2,699,106,125; railroad freight, ae 8 to Army and Navy in Europe), 826,184,701, 270 was 
196.088. 77 4. agricultural products, 
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American banking and Investment houses’ interest in the above—in- 
ternational transactions covering plant critical years : 

(a) The fnencing and sale of all securities purchased and sold in 
American markets, 

(b) All credit arrangements and settlements on total exports and 


imports, 
c) Total shipments of all gold and silver imported and exported. 
iscount, together 


(d) Collections and payments of all interest and d 
with the handling of invisible credits and debits of immigrant remit- 


tances, tourists, shipping, and Insurance. 


Tant VIII.—Looking backward from Samant | i 1814, to _ 
‘urope, years 


United States bill of items to Europe. 


Fiscal Fiscal year 
ears. net excess 
y Fiscal year | Fiscal-year| of United 
exports. imports. | States ex- 


040, 187, 763 567, 314. $599, 600, 440 

136, 504, 620, 706, 884, 153 

008, 043; 981 475, 161,941] 532, 872, 040| 75, 724, 17 2. 222s... 
020, 256, 651) 547, 228, 387| 482,029,770] 4, 717,2 
057, 930, 131 408, 807, 379 550,232,752) 79,610, 721! _ 

020,972,641 540,773, 400, 199) 540| 1, 583; 7 U 
200, 186, 060 633,292, 184 566, 873, 86% . ecole 
208, 42,380 747,201, 2 551, 101, 17 202.1. 

283, 600, 13 60,014, 147 675, 588, 2, 134, 700 

146, 755,321) 654,322,918) 492, 432 2. 331, 925. 

194, 002,988) 790, 134, 594| 403, 928 71, 877, 002! 

293, 072,862, 770, 293, 622, 779 34, 525, 802|.. 

467, 451,834) 900, 003, 944| 567, 447 64, 138, 

499, 578,30% 804, 600, 103| 634, 907, 2% 


11922 exports and imports used as basis for 1923, 


Looking backward: To the close of tbis normal 14-year period Eu- 
rope's credit position, as a result of an almost uninterrupted half a 
century of peaceful commercial civilization, was as follows : 

(a) Europe, with the rest of the world, was enjoying the benefits of 
international trade, which was at its highest point, with 45,000,000 
tons of shipping facilities suficient to adequately handle the world’s 
commerce, 

(b) In the world's commerce Europe was the great financial center, 
supplying the new money for United States, Russia, Japan, China, India, 
South America, Africa, Australia, Canada, and the Balkan States—in a 
word, to the world, 

te) The Investors of Great Britain alone owned and controlled 
$250,000,000 of the $300,000,000 of the annual gold supply of the world. 

id) The investors of Great Britain alone had invested capital in the 
countries of the world of $18,000, A 2 

(e) Europe had purchased and held American securities to the extent 
of $5,000,000,000, 

(f). Great Britain had invested in the financing of our foreign trade 
an additional $1,500,000,000, 

(sg) Europe was collecting annually from the United States an inter- 
est charge at 53 per cent on $5,000, 000 and 6 per cent on an addi- 
tional $1,590.000,000 invested in our foreign trade—a total annual in- 
terest of $265,000,000. 

(h) Europe was doing our annual ocean drayage in excess of $50,- 
000,000 over that carried In American bottoms, 

(i) Europe was loaning to the United States new capital at the rate 
of $100,000,000 a year. 

(J) All of the European nations had a small national debt, the in- 
terest on which was easily met by small annual tax of $1,600,000,000 for 
interest on their national debts. 

(k) The franc, lira, crown, ruble, and pound sterling were sound and 
eee at par the world over, with all the European nations 
solvent. 

() European merchants were well known and financially strong, with 
unquestioned credit the world over. 

hese were the financially 8 and the good customers for the 
exportable surplus of the American farm, factory, and mine. 

Let us now look at Europe our same good customers—as of Jan- 
vary 1, 1923, after the destructive calamity of a world-destroying war, 

Looking forward—from January 1, 1923, to the years to come—10, 
20, 30, 40 years; 

(a) The United States has become the financial center and great 
creditor nation of the world, with $250,000,000,000 of national wealth 
and a comparatively small national debt—to-day the only world market 
for substantial amounts of new capital. 

a The lines of the world’s international commerce broken down 
ER rgely destroyed, except for taking care of only the almost actual 
necessities of life for many of the countries of the world—thelr buying 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum, 

(e The world’s shipping facilities greatly overbuilt, with 54,000,000 
dead-weight tons of steel cargo shipping, in desperate competition, to carry 
the world’s commerce,“ which does not require to-day more than 
85,000,000 dead-weight tons of ig 

(å) With a total of $28,000,000,000 paid on our $40,000,000,000 of 
trade balance, there is hanging over and menacing our foreign trade 
relations with tly a $12,878,560,194 unsettl trade balance in 
ta vor of the United States. 

1. This terrific unsettled trade balance exists, too, even after 
Europe has exhausted almost all of her avallable resources to settle it. 
Great Britain, realizing the effect of this unsettled trade balance and 


to 1914, inclusive—Peace i 


(e) Investigating, reporting, and passing, as well as establish- 
ing European customers’ credits for merchandise exported, for 
—. ——— they have established in European countries large American 
ranches. 

(f) The American seaboard banks and American investment houses 
from New York to San Francisco handled 858.000.000.000 for our 
forega trade during those eight critical years while the great American 
interlor banks financed In addition the money for the planting and 
sale of the farm products during the same period. 


1, 1000— Fourteen years pre-war peace period—International trade balance sheet between United States and 
pre-war trade sheet with Europe. 


Europe's payment on bill. 


t| gold and 
remittance | silver to 

United 
States. 


53333283328888 


8888888888885 


its menace to world conditions, endeavors in a statesmanlike manner 
to prem tly aceept our terms and thus reduce her portion of that 
trade balance by approximately $5,000,000,000. 

2. Hanging over the European nations to-day are t unfunded 
external debts, owed vat ig ae y to the United States and Great Britain 
of $11,812,898 to the United States alone, with an annual interest 
charge of $354,000,000, menacing and destroying the reasoning powers 
ras the Bees nations of Europe, which must be met by taxes upon 

er people. 

(e) To meet 3 of trade balance in favor of the United 
States during the t eight critical years, of which trade $26,000,- 

„000 was for agricultural products, our great customers in Europe 
have since 1914— 

1. Returned to the United States two and one-half billion dollars’ 
worth of American securities, and the United States, through the 
Alien Property Custodian, has impounded $400,000,000 worth of Ger- 
man securities, 

2. Sent to us a $2,271,107,000 net balance of gold and silver, mostly 
Russian, Austrian, rman, Italian, and French, together with new 
world production, which the United States holds, and as a result these 
nations are off a good basis. 

8. Borrowed new money in the American investment markets of 
$2,232,259,684. 

4. Canada has borrowed in the American investment markets $1,455,- 
780,000. Europe in pre-war days furnished Canada all her new vapi- 


tal; and 
5. The United States has taken over from Europe the financing of 
$2,000,000, of 


her own world trade and has invested in it abou 
American banking money. 

(f) Europe is collecting interest fo Be pe us on $1,500,000,000 of 
Pe eee securities, as against $5,000,000,000 held by her investors 
n 6 

(g) The countries of Europe staggering under national external and 
internal debts, with interest charges from those debts equaling $11,- 
ee e a year, as against $1,500,000,000 of interest charges for 

(h) While the dolar and pound sterling are 8 at 
lira Is a little over one-fifth of par and the franc a little fess t 
third of par, with the ruble, Aus 
depreciated fo practically nil. 

(i) The credits of a large percentage of the merchants of Europe are 
weak and gradually shriveling up. Yet midst all the financial chaos 
that exists in Europe to-day, Great Britain, with $15,000,000,000 of 
world securities still in the hands of her private investors, within the 
very heat of the firing line, stands cool and set at home like the senti- 
nel “Rock of Gibraltar,” while promptly porono her obligations 
abroad. The world has confidence In her statesmanship because Great 
Britain always leans in her international affairs upon the tried and 
experienced men of her country, in her hours of success as well as tn 
her hours of need. They know the present history of “ world 
commerce and they can read the future, What a lesson to this coun- 
try—her debt-funding commission arrived home on Saturday, reported 
to the Government, and by the following Wednesday that nation had 
accepted and taken on its obligations of principal and interest to the 
United States Government, assum! for its people, already heavily 
taxed, a further tax burden of $170,000,000 a year for 66 years. 

(j) Great Britain along with the neutral countries of Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmar' land, Switzerland Spelt and Portugal, are alone 
left’ with foreign financial credit and stability. 


ar, the 
an one- 
trian crown, and the German mark 
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T IX.— 10, 20, 50 United States x ý 5 
‘ABLE Anat ate Rind PORES Pee pene) 1 TTT Italy, Germany, 


UNITED STATES BILL or ITEMS TO EUROPE. 
[Items 1 to 10, inclusive, stated in millions of dollars.] 


Year and reference. Europe | Europe 


11922 exports and imports used as basis for 1923. 


EUROPE’S PAYMENT THEREOF. 
[Items 1 to 11, inclusive, stated in millions of dollars. 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 11) 


Interest, 53 
r cent, on 
ye United 
States a States 
loans sone 
held in y- ï 
Europe. 
266 170 Nil. 
82 A dee FOOL ase BEE Poca eccat sans 
82 200 None. 
2 200 None. 
82 200 


“A”—fFirst. Normal trade balance sheet of 1912: Normalcy in high- some other points, because of the desire to get this out before the 
est degree and almost a counterpart of each year from 1 to 1914, | adjournment of Congress. However, it is plainly seen that while the 
which was a period of “ commercial civilization” with the world at | payments of British debt and interest will throw heavy taxes on the 
peace. (Table VIII.) people of Great Britain, she can take care of her principal and interest 

“B"—Second. Thus, as against 1912, Europe in her international | charge and payment will come for her adverse balances from gold 
balance sheet finds an abnormal total increase made up from the fol- | and from the sale of her world securities when refunded by new 
lowing items: (1) An excess balance of exports and imports over 1912 | American capital. No attempt is made to estimate the ultimate effect 
of $428 million; (2) excess of $33M from net balance of shipping ; (3) | of these payments on our foreign trade; but as England built her great 
interest payments on $2 billion invested in the foreign trade of the | reservoir of foreign investments, it seems as though this 5 
United States at 7%—$140M: (4) discount of 3% paid in the United | could do it without injury to her foreign trade. Likewise the neutra 
States on sale of European loans—$17.7M; (5) interest at 6% on $2.3 | countries can take care of their adverse balances with the United 
billion loan of United States copie to Europe—$133M ; (6) interest on | States; but as to those countries that absorb 50 per cent of the world's 
British loan paid in 1922 of $100.5M. Less net balance of gold sent by | exportable surpluses of wheat and cotton, to wit, France, Italy, Bel- 
the United States to Europe in 1912 of $64M and loans of European | gium, Germany, and the other countries of southeast Europe, they some 
capital made to the United States in that year of 51801; or a net ab- | months ago passed the dead center of credit and power to furnish the 
normal increase of $638.3 millions. needed gold, world's securities, and substantial credits to absorb our 

Her abnormal papat on this bill in 1922 as against 1912 consist | exportable surpluses. Hence the dwindling of our markets with those 
of additional $30M United States tourist money, plus additional $100M | countries. As Great Britain's financial strength to meet the future 
immigration money; plus $176M gold and silver net balance sent the | becomes more visible, her exchange crawls upward to par. As the 
United States; plus $220 European loans made in the United States; | United States furnishes new capital to non-European countries and 
plus $50M American securities sold by Europe; plus $30M world se- | takes over from Europe the refunding loans of non-European countries 
curities sold by Europe to the United States; plus $321M world loans | now held by Europe, the United States will cut down her existing 
formerly held by Europe refunded in the Uni States and the balance | adverse trade balances with the non-European countries through the 
left here to the credit of Europe. Less $50M of shipping; less $90M interest payments made by the non-European countries to the United 
interest at 6% paid by Europe on 81.5 billions invested in the United | States investors. The balance of trade drafted between the United 
States. Foreign trade; less $182M interest on $5 billion United States | States and each of those countries could be accomplished in 60 days. 
loans formerly held in Europe and now reduced to $1.5B—a total of | so that we could see and understand the present and future credit 
abnormal payments of $605 millions. situation of our customers. 

Of the 176M net balance of gold and silver that was paid by Europe “X "—Third. Prospective 1923 trade balance sheet: The payment 
to the United States in the first 10 months of 1922, Great Britain sent | of $200,000,000 net gold and silver by Europe to the United tates 

94.5M; France, $19.6M; Netherlands, $9.8M; Norway, $8.4M; Sweden, 1 — column 4 of Europe's payment therefor) will come largely from 

Z. TM: and Denmark, $17.6M. reat Britain, if it does come, or she will allow the world securities 

Of the new loans made by Europe in America in 1922 of $220M. as | which become due next year and which her private investors hold, to 
against loans to us of $150M in 1912, the neutral countries borrowed | be refunded in the United States money markets. and thus will largely 
as follows: Denmark, $30M; Copenhagen, $5M; Netherlands, $30.1; | settle her obligations to the United States. Then, too, the neutral 
Holland, $12.06M; Holland-America, $8.04M; and Norway, 71814 countries will settle their balances and borrow less money in the 
total of $103.1 millions. While the Yugosloyak Republic borrowed | United States this coming year, for their borrowings. were largely for 
$25M ; Czechoslovak Republic, $14M; city of Gr. Prague, $7.5M : city | national p joses of putting their governments in order after the war. 
of Soissons (France), $6M; Department of Seine ance), $25M; The 581.061.255.000 of European securities which will have to be sold 
Framer Industrial Development Corporation (France), $10M; Paris, | in the United States market to American investors in 1923 must come in 
Lyons Mediterranean Railway (France), $30M—a total amount of loans | the main from Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany as money borrowed 
for these countries of $117.5 million, or a grand total for Europe of | to settle their trade balances for food Pupplics purchased in this 
$220.6 millions. In addition there were a number of European issues | country. No sane man who has analyzed the purchase of European 
refunded in the United States during the year which has no effect on | securities in the American markets in the year 1922 and at the same 
the international balance sheet, Of the $321M of world securities held | time has observed the lowered value of those securities in the hands 
by European investors which became due in 1922, such as Great | of American purchasers to-day will predict that the American market 
Britain’s great investments in Canada and Holland's in the Dutch East | will absorb to any appreciable extent loans from France, Italy, Belgium, 
Indies, South America, ete., these were refunded with new United States | and Germany during the year 1923, with financial chaos increasing in 
money. those countries. The last two classes of merchandise which nations in 

Thus was the United States bill to Europe in 1922 $1,419.2 millions, | falling financial circumstances part with for the feeding of their people 
as against $781M in 1912, and her payments totaled $1,379M in 1922, | are, first, works of art, heirlooms, and other perso valuables. It 
as against $776M in 1912. would throw light on the failing credit of Italy, France, Germany, 

The author abandoned the details of further exact information on the | Belgium, and Austria if our commerce records had these items Te- 
sale and refund of world securities in American markets, as well as gated as to countries for the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922. ell- 
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informed men estimate that large annual i of these {tems are 
coming into this country. Only a survey determine this item for 
our balance sheet with each of these countries. The second class is 
the small balance of their national stocks of gold. In all the countries 


of Europe except Great Britain and the neutral coun are 
holdin eir mamng gold as sacred. Aecording to the Re 
rt of the Director United States Mint for the year 19 on 
— come Sty oor Nee aka oy of gold; — 1 — * 
ulgaria, . ;__Czechoslov: > * 
000,000 ; Germany, $237,000,000 ; 0,000,000; Italy, $220,- 


000,000 ; land, $7,000,000 ; while, for com tive pu two 
neutrals had, Spain, $472,000,000, and Switzerland, $108, „900. 

tri *. ing 1922 France, 81 Italy, none; Bel 
countries du — 7 $ 8 ; 
none; and Austria, none, There is yet t last reserve on which to 


raw, 

What the French, Italian, Belgian, and German financial borrow- 
ings will have to be for the years 1923 and 1924 for payments of 
their needs of the world’s rtable surplus of wheat and cotton, 
will be shown when international balance sh formed on facts, 
are drawn. Then, too, when we have established the facts as to the 
credit conditions of those countries, we will be able, in a more definite 
way, to determine the amount of actual credits that can be made, 
and henee the extent of their buying power for 1923 and 1924. It 
is to be noted that since July 7, 1922, no European loans have been 

id in the United States, except the small loans of neutral countries. 
ft must be kept in mind also that Great Britain has no new money 
to finance loans or credits to Italy, France, um, and Germany, 
nor will she do so in their present credit ‘condition for the benefit 
of American merchandise going into those countries, except where 
the present personal credits of purchasers are intact. Has not a 
parny lowering of our exports to 2 month by month in the 

t two years, been due to the dwindling credit caused by these 
countries using up their credit surplus in nonproductive fields? It 
must again be kept in mind that American bankers financing our 
foreign trade can not increase their loans to Italy, France, Germany, 
Belginm, and Austria beyond their iene point unless improved 
credit conditions arise in Europe. ith a lowering of credit con- 
ditions in those countries, it is natural that there will be a gradual 
diminution of American bankers’ advances. 

One important eredit element which must be taken into considera- 
tion in intercountry trade balance sheets is the trade balance of 
the customer country with world “triangular tra "—in a word, 
the annual trade ance sheets of Italy, France, Belgi 
many with the world. If any of countries 
exports over imports in their annual world trade, they could use that 
excess to-day to settle their advance balances with the United States. 
In examining the world commerce for the normal year 1913, we 
find no comfort, for we know 5 countries have no loaning 
power; own only a small part of world gold mines; have little 
or no tourist or money outward, and have no shipping 
balance. Furthermore, the Anna of the American Academy o 
political and Social Science for July, 1922, report that for the pre- 
war year 1913, the world merchandise balances of these countries were 
adverse, as follows: 


1913. 


Belgium Powells sos cles a 9696, 765, 510 i 
Franco 150 30 a0 24812016 
8 18 100 873, 
2,433, 718,100 | 190; 514, 400 
“Y"—Fourth. Prospective 1923 trade balance sheet presupposes: 


American farm industry and the American manufacturers and eee 
ducers of raw mater are more interested in selling the United 
States national exportable surplus of farm products, manufactured 
oods, and raw materials to t Britain, ‘ance, Italy, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland than they are in collecting additional United 
States e for shipping. Realizing that every shipping dollar that 
is. taken from customers by United States shipping 
that many dollars of sales to our European 
too, it presupposes that the American taxpayers 
are not interested in raising oem Rae 


the European ns to the United States canceled 
Britain) and (b) 3 customers doing shipping, again will the 
two hundred million gold come from Great Bri while Italy, France, 
will 1 in the American 


earrying of the oetan Aant 
in the normalcy 1900-1914 
treaties with prefer- 


25 
g 
2 


rmal of 1900-1914 period, to wit, to 
six hundred millions a year. This would gm one hundred millions 
of British gold, gathered by her people m the annual world 


duction for 1 to be diverted te the use of Italy, Fran Belgi 
and 1 too, would so stabilize M con that 


and thirty millions of European securities and world refu securi- 
ties at the same time would leave the balance of the can 
market to absorb the large unfunded railroad debt of this 

try, and at the same time stabilize the railroad situation and 
enable the United States railroads to secure new money for much- 
ment to take care of the coming fall trade. The railroad 

balance sheets of this country for the years 1921-22 show almost as 


bad a financia? condition and inability to borrow as does the farm 


balance sheet for those years. (e) It presupposes reciprocal 
immigration treaties with France, Italy, um, and Germany, 80 
that Italy, particularly, can balance food purchases with the 
United States through immigration labor, which has always had a 
fair opportunity in the past years in the American labor field. These 
reciprocal tion treaties, too, based on United States State per- 
centages insti of total United States percentages, will bring down 
the commodity prices to a more reasonable level to the farmers and 


to the great dle classes of 8 United States, consisting of lawyers, 


whose incomes have not risen 


The hour is fraught with great danger to the American farm indus- 
try. Only exact information will to hold the situation in its 


Present eritical tion. 

Most though minds in America understand that the United States 
has arrived at a new economic stage in its life in reference to world 
affairs, but because of the lack of definite information we have been 
unable to analyze this mew stage of economic affairs, and thus the 
American business man, the American farmer, the American press, and 
our American statesmen are without the definite facts upon which to 
move, and the Government is without the machinery to establish these 
facts quickly and readily. The hour has arrived when a domestic and 
foreign policy for the Nation should be outlined in harmony with the 
Monroe doctrine, so clear and simple that all of our American people 
can readily and easily understand it, and so that our Congress may 
pass the necessary legislation to meet this new order of things and our 
administrative officers direct it. 

Who is to blame for this state of affairs in our national life? 

First. If one is fair and just, he will say the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties equally, for during the last four years their leaders have 
not seen this new order of things and insisted that the statistical di- 
visions of the great Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and 
finance be reorganized so as to gather those important facts on our do- 
mestie conditions and their relation to international trade, and thus 
make the essential facts available to the administrative and legislative 
officers of our Government. 

Second. The Department of Commerce (a) in 1917 discontinued the 
method of analyzing and totaling our agricultural exports to Europe, 
so that it is not possible to- to find out the total amount of exports 
of agricultural products which since 1917 have e to hy od as a 
whole and to the t countries of Europe. tb) Nor has that de- 
partment gathered the international data on our trade-balance relation 
with the several countries of Europe, nor the world-trade balance of 
those several countries. Neither has it laid the machinery to gather 
and record the actual public sales of fore securities in the American 
markets for the last four years, nor for the gathering of the essential 
information of those several items that go to make international balance 
sheets. Thus there is no data in that department available to Congress 
and the administrative branches of our Government upon which to es- 
tablish a definite and clear PA Ahras domestic policy 
ck fig Bi nt As a result of the 
unable to s 


uch The Jott Commission of Agricultural Tnqut pou 
‘ourth. e Joint Commission o ultural Inquiry, com d of 
Senators and Congressmen from the Agricultural Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House, in an investigation running for a period of two years 
failed to appreciate the importance of this new order of things as it 
related to agriculture, and thus did not point out the need for new 

statistical machinery to meet the new order of international trade. 
Fifth. The Senate Commerce Committee and the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee have occupied four years of time 
trying to devise ways and means to compel Eu to buy shipping 
service from the United States to the extent of 35,000,000 a year, 
pe of an additional $50,000,000 a , 


po: 


ing thereto, and thus all the essential facts have not bee: 
por ag sident and the coun ie places 


Is it any wonder that to-day the Patriot American business man, 
farmer, banker, press, the Congress, and the President are not of 
common mind and that we have confusion in our national life and 


with America’s historic, usual condition, we are not 


3 new order of things any better 


t? 
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the United States in the situation, nor has any preparation 
been made to find out the exact condition of the countries 
and what economic move must be made to save France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Austria—in a word, Europe. 


SUGGESTED REMEDY TO CLEAR UP THE NATION-WIDE CONFUSION. 


If the financial house of J. P. Morgan & Co. were heavily interested 
in five great American corporations, which had become very bad! 
involved financially, the first thing that the house of Morgan woul 
do would be to put their expert minds on the job and inform them- 
selves of detailed facts concerning the financial condition and future 
trade outlook of each of the five financially involved corporations 
and their interrelation with each other, as well as with Morgan & 
Co. In a word, Morgan & Co. would find out their exact interest in 
that situation. When the analysis was completed and Morgan had 
before them all the facts, they would (a) arrive at a judgment on the 

ituation; (b) make Paa to protect their common interest with the 
ve corporations; and (e) they would call in the five great corpora- 
tions and outline the plan of salvation for them, No one could in- 
duce Morgan & Co. to go into a conference with those five financially 
inyelved-corporations until they have exactly arrived at: 

First. All of their own relations and interest in the matter; 

Second. The condition of each one of the five corporations; 

Third. Their own decision as to policy; and 

Fourth. A definite plan for the salvation of the situation. 

With the four steps above completed, Morgan & Co. would call in 
the five financially involved corporations and lay all the facts, together 
with their decision and plans, on the table for consideration. During 
the preparatory period the five corporations desiring salvation would 
know what Morgan & Co. were doing and would work in harmony, to 
the ultimate profit and interest of all. 

Can not the United States, following a similar businesslike method, 
cause the creation of four great fact-finding commissions, with strong 
internationally trained chairmen, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, the chairman of each within a week to submit 
a list of the members of his commission to the President of the United 
States for confirmation? 7 

The first fact-finding commission : To prepare all the data and draw 
an economic pact for Europe, based on the Hnes of the four-power 

ace pact, with a chairman like the Hon. Elihu Root, who knows the 

onroe doctrine, all of our historic political relations with the coun- 
tries of the world, and, too, knows the men to put on a commission 
who can work in harmony with him and who are learned on the sub- 
pan Within three months his commission would be prepared to 
report, 

The second fact-finding commission: A finance commission which 
would proceed to get all of the financial data of each of our at 
European customers, their methods of taxation, the financial condition 
of their budgets and exchanges, the condition of the gold supply of 
those particular nations and of the world, together with the things 
necessary to be done to straighten out the financial systems and balance 
the budgets of those countries. For the chairmanship of this commis- 
sion a man like the Hon. Benjamin Strong, head of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, a practical banker who has available through the 
Federal reserve system all of the financial data bearing on Europe, 
who understands international finance and to whom is available the 
best financial minds in America as well as the great forces of the 
Federal reserve bank. Mr. Strong could have his commission organ- 
ized within a week. Within three months it would be able to report. 
To the financial commission should be attached such officers of the 
United States Army and Navy as are qualitied to report on the size of 
the armies and navies necessary for a peace-time basis for those 
countries. 

The third ie oe commission: A reparations commission which 
would be organized and proceed at once to Germany to find out the 
present-day financial condition of that country and determine the 
amount of reparations and method of payment which Germany eco- 
nomically can stand, together with the things peccary to give life 
to the German nation so that it can again become a world customer for 
cotton and wheat. For the chairmanship of this commission a man 
of the type of the Hon: B. M. Baruch, formerly chairman of the War 
Industries Board and later economic adviser to the American peace 
commission at Paris during the armistice period; a man who has made 
an intimate study of the reparations question and to whom is avail- 
able the membership of the at War Industries Board organization. 
Within two weeks this commission could be organized and on its way 
to Germany, and within three months this commission could report 


back. 

The fourth fact-finding commission: An economie commission to make 
an examination of all the factors that enter Into our national produc- 
tion and national surpluses, and especially those relating the farm 
industry; gather definite data concerning our exportable surpluses and 
the international balance of trade with the European countries: make 
definite all the facts so that we can somewhat read the situation of 
our European customers in théir present bad financial condition, and 
thus know what to expect of those markets for the next oncoming 
five years. For the chairmanship of that commission the Hon. Julius 
II. Barnes, 8 chairman of the United States Grain Corporation 
and assistant to the Hon. Herbert Hoover during the war, presently 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and in 
private life a grain exporter who has made a life study of the Ameri- 
ean farm situation. Within two weeks this commission could be 
organized and within three months its investigation completed. 

For the general 8 or director of these four commissions, 
a fifth man of the type of the Hon. Alex Legge, president of the 
International Harvester Co., whose life work has been with the farm 
industry and the future of whose great institution to-day is absolutely 
dependent upon the economic welfare of this industry. Then, too, the 
International Harvester Co. has one great operating plant in Russia, 
ene in France, and one in Germany. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Legge was vice chairman of the War Industries Board during the war 
and was associated with the Hon. B. M. Baruch during the peace ne- 
gotiations of the armistice period. His duty would be to house the 
commissions, make and arrange the interrelations among the four 
commissions and their connections with the European countries so 
that they could send promptly to our commissions all the information 
necessary, and generally organize and drive the situation, as he drives 
so successfully in an executive way, at home and abroad, the big 
things of his company. 

The American Economic Commission on Home Affairs to be con- 
stituted of the chairmen of the four fact-finding commissions and its 
director, the Hon, Alex Le When the fact-finding commissions’ 


work is done, the American nomic Commission on Home Affairs to 
report publicly its facts, findings, and suggestive plans for the economic 
aid of the American farm industry and our great European customer— 
to the President, to the Congress, and to the American people, where- 
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upon a special session of Congress can be promptly called to take the 
necessary action. 

As soon as these commissions are authorized, under legislative en- 
actment, and financed with a proper appropriation, the European gov- 
ernments could be promptly notified of our action and be asked to 
cooperate by appointing representatives who will aid the different 
fact-finding commissions in quickly gathering the required data from 
those countries. 

In the meantime the domestic and foreign economics of the situation 
suggest two important things: (a] The passage of the rural credit 
legislation contained in the Capper bill, followed by an immediate 
intensive drive by the Government on all the small country banks 
of the United States to induce those which are sound to enter the 
Federal reserve system in order to Gaerne fill the place of the War 
Finance Corporation and thus have available, in case of national 
stress, a banking system for the farm industry to meet the crisis— 
should it arise—in a calm and orderly way; (b) the legislative accept- 
ance of the recommendations of the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion on the settlement of the British debt and interest as a settlement 
with a single customer. 

Under this suggested plan the Secretaries of State, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, the Immigration Commissioner of the Depe riment of Labor, 
and the Federal Reserve Board could immediately begin to reorganize 
and speed up their statistical departments so as to take on this new 
work. Thus would the forces of those great departments of our Gov- 
ernment become quickly available to our American economie commis- 
sion of home affairs. Would it not be an error if Cabinet members 
were placed on this commission? The answer lies in a reference to the 
action of this Nation when we met our great crisis in 1917 upon our 
entry into the World War, when five Cabinet members were formed into 
a national council of defense. For almost a year those Cabinet mem- 
bers worked in a dual capacity with dismal failure for results. It 
was only when the great fact-finding commission—the War Industries 
Board—was created that this Nation secured relief and started rapidly 
on its work of industrial mobilization for the aid of not only our own 
aruy and Navy but for those of the Allies as well, greatly shortening 
the length of the war. Great tasks and responsibilities will fall upon 
the Departments of State, Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor when these 
fact-finding commissions begin their work and these great departments 
should be kept in orderly control during this critical period by the Sec- 
retaries now in charge. 

When the American people know that our Government is proceeding on 
the lines suggested herein they will calmly await the results. Then, too, 
they will give loyal eer to the Congress and to the President. 
There should be no criti for the neglect of agers | for the criti- 
cisms fall equally on all men in all walks of life—if the fault is 
nation-wide. It the action of to-day and to-morrow for which we 
can be criticized. 

Upon the adoption of the su tions contained herein the President 
of the United States will be relieved of the great pressure that is now 
on him due to this chaos, while the Members of the Senate and the 
House upon adjournment can proceed to thoroughly inform themselves 
upon our domestic situation and get the viewpoint of the American 
people back home. Then, too, our industry will be relieved from the 
5 of experimental legislation until based on known facts and con- 

tions. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Martin J. Gin. 
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Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, the debate upon the debt 
funding bill now befere us and the ominous course of events 
in Europe lead me, contrary to my intention, to tax the time of 
the Senate to say a word. 

We must decide, and decide shortly, whether we are to reject 
or to accept the proposed debt settlement. We must decide if, 
all things considered, the acceptance of the settlement is wise 
and sound as a matter of business and of national policy. There 
are Senators who find that the terms are too lenient to the 
British debtor, but who in this very Chamber once ran blood 
and sweat in anguished anxiety to defend the principles of 
six British votes to one American yote in the League of Nations 
which they sought to force us to join. In my humble Judgment 
the terms of the settlement have been as much overpraised in 
some quarters as they have been too much condemned in others, 
By what standard would you measure the interest rate on a 
long-term Government bond? The rate of interest on British 
consols for 60 years before the Great War averaged some 3 
per cent. These new British bonds are to run for 62 years, 
and for 52 of those years are to bear 8} per cent, the same 
rate as the tax-free Liberty bonds of 1947, and three-quarters 
of 1 per cent less than the taxable Treasury notes of 1952— 
of taxable Treasury notes of which the life is about 30 
years. 

Since I prepared these notes I have received from the 
Treasury some tables for which I asked some days ago, bearing 
upon the diminution of the rate of interest on that part of the 
short-term public debt which has been refunded, some $6,000,- 
000,000 in all, The tables show that the rate of interest has 
been diminished something over half of 1 per cent, or ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 a year. I ask leave to introduce the 
tables In the Recoxp as illustrative of the tendency of interest 
rates to diminish as normal credit conditions return. 

The VICA PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator stated the amount of 
diminution but did not state the rate. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The table which I have here shows that 
on that part of the debt which has been refunded, and which is 
set forth in the table, the rate is now about 44 per cent, as 
against a little less than 51 per cent before the refunding opera- 
tion began. 

Mr. REED of Missourl, I am not seeking to disturb the 
Senator in his address, but let me ask him when we paid 5} 
per cent? 

Mr. McCORMICK., Perhaps the Senator will let me hand 
him this table. Reading from it, he will find that series TM 4, 
1921, paid as much as 51 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The date of that issue was June 15, 1921, right 
at the time when there was almost a panic in the world. 

Mr. McCORMICK, The one to which I have alluded is dated 
October 15, 1920. 


Mr. SMOOT. The date of the issue of the 4% per cent bonds 
was June 15, 1921. 

Mr. McCORMICK, There were issues which bore as much as 
51 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Those were the short-time notes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. So I stated at the outset of my comment 
upon this table. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, They were not the bonded indebted- 
ness. They were short-time notes. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have so stated two or three times. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I just wanted to be clear about it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have introduced the table only to indi- 
cate the tendency of interest rates as evidenced by the refund- 
ing of the short-time debt. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from IIIinois 
yield to the Senater from Nebraska? 

Mr. McCORMIOK. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator realizes we are paying now 
po than 5 per cent on a considerable amount of our indebt- 

ess. r 

Mr. McCORMICK. I do, and for that reason I instanced 
the rate which had been obtained on the taxable debt ma- 
turing in 1952, which, as the Senator will recall, is 41 per 


cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We actually sold bonds last October at 
41 per cent. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Taxable? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; taxable bonds. 

Mr. McCORMICK. As a matter of business, fault might be 
found with the settlement because before the maturity of the 
loan the British Government doubtless will be able to refund 
the unpaid balance at less than 31 per cent, and pay its 
debt to the Government of the United States, but as a mat- 
= oa international policy we should be happy to be rid of 

e t. 

If some Senators have complained that the interest rate on 
the average is too low, and that especially is it too low for the 
next 10 years, there are others who have objected still more 
vehemently that during those 10 years half of the interest due 
may remain unpaid and may be added to the capital sum of the 
debt, An amendment has been offered to strike out that pro- 
vision, and this at a moment when some Senators have been 
seeking to establish additional European credits. It would be 
unwise and unworthy of us, sir, to deny to the debtor the privi- 
lege of postponing part payment of interest during the hard 
years when Britain alone among a score of our debtors is 
making ready to pay, when, as the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop] pointed out, restoration of trade conditions 
is almost as important to the exporter in America as to the 
peoples of Europe. 

Mr. President, I think we are agreed that in all proba- 
bility the British Government will be harder pressed to 
meet the interest payments during the next 5 years, or the 
next 10 years, than at any other time during the life of the debt. 
The political and economic condition of Europe does not improve. 
Britain suffers therefrom more than we do. Consider for a 
moment the debts due us from nearly a score of European States 
besides Great Britain, ranging from nearly four billion due 
from France to two million due from Hungary. 


Amounts owed the United States by foreign governments as of Novem- 
ber 15, 1922. 


È 


$4, 135, 818,358.44 | $511, OH, 201.85 | $4,746, 862, 560. 29 
3,340, 746,215.16 | 8008, 386,035.61 | 3,844, 132, 250. 77 
1, O48, O84, 060.90 | 284,881, 434.61 | 1,992, T15, 485. SL 
377, 123, 745. 94 60, 073, 883. 65 „197, 129. 59 
102, 601,297.37} , 712,670.78 | 222,313,988. 15 
1, 887,068.05 | 14 404,530.67 | 100, 292, 205. 32 
135, 662, 867, 80 ’ 618,809.01 | 153, 281, 676. 81 
51, 104, 595. 58 7, 994, 087. 92 50, 098, 683. 50 
38, 128, 494. 94 5, 864, 104.34 41, 992, 500. 28 
24,055, 708.92 2, 836, 685. 08 26, 942, 304. 00 
15, 000, 000. 00 750, 000. 00 15, 750, 000. 00 
13, 999, 145. 60 2, 089, 625. 66 16, 088, 771. 26 
11, 959, 917.49 1, 677, 258. 88 13, 637, 174. 37 
& 281, 926.17 1,012, 438. 10 9, 294, 362. 27 
5, 182, 287. 14 643, 576. 87 5, 775, 864. 01 
4, 981, 628. 08 747, 244. 20 5, 728, 872, 2 
1, 685, 835. 61 202, 300. 28 1, 888, 135. 89 


Not only do they owe us, they owe Britain, too, 
rivalry and hatred between them, their heavy military burdens, 
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British Empire will afford us during the years to come the best 
and safest market for our goods. This settlement ought to 
appeal to us partly because it is a lever, so to speak, upon 
which we can press to induce the payment of the six billions 
due us from the other creditors, but beyond that, Mr. President, 
because it is a just settlement and takes cognizance of the gen- 
eral industrial depression, the ruin of European continental 
markets, and the necessity for conserving the resources of the 
debtor in that common interest, of which so much has been 
said in America, and to which we believe France at the present 
moment has been so blind, 

It was Wednesday last that the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Boram] alluded to the British monopoly of rubber, to which 
allusion has been made again to-day by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forterre], I think I was the first to call 
publie attention to that monopoly, and the burden which the 
monopoly sought to place upon the shoulders of the American 
consumer. Our Government was slow in awakening to the 


their unrestrained expenditures, and their growing debts injure 
British prosperity and threaten the future of British trade 
more than they injure our prosperity or threaten our trade. I 
submit for the record and for the information of those Senators 
who may care to study it a table showing how nearly universal 
was the increase of governmental indebtedness in Europe dur- 
ing the last year. I ask leave that the table may be incor- 
porated in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The table is as follows: 


National debts of Europe, 1921 and 1922, 


893, 000, 000 necessity of protecting our interests in the production of rub- 
00 0 483-600 665 ber, as it has been slow in arousing our exporters to the im- 
634, 000; 000 6, 836,000,000 | portance of the South American market. We must vigilantly 
500, 000, 000 44,712, 000,000 | proteet our trade against the competition of the most experi- 
— —— 1888.089000 | enced and resourceful traders and bankers in the werld- the 
510, 000, 000 316, 9847988000 | British. But we are nevertheless concerned for the prosperity 
feats ee of the British Empire as we are for the prosperity of Europe. 
682.80. 113, 28,00, | I believe that the proposed settlement is conducive to the 
564, 000; 000 3, 200,000,000 | restoration of trade and prosperity, and to the ultimate payment 
ee 722.009.005 of debts due us from other countries, Nay, more, this settle- 
600, 000, 00% (2458, 000, 000, 000 ment once made, the two ereditors of the governments of con- 
35, 81,000 tinental Europe, America and Britain, have a common right 
oe gan ao and common interest to address themselves to the debtor gov- 


ernments which not only have made no plans to pay, but of 


992, 000, 000 which the progressive insolvency threatens not only their own 
oe ruin but the injury of our trade. > 

No dats. The occupation of the Ruhr has been unproductive of any 
016, 000, 000 economic or financial benefit to the French; the mining of 


coal almost has ceased, factories are closing, the costs of the 
occupation are rising, the mark has fallen and the franc is 
falling, the French minister of finance has announced a new 
internal loan for 13,000,000,000 francs at a higher rate of 
interest than that which has hitherto obtained. French bonds 
like those of a majority of the other states ef continental Eu- 
rope, are quoted at a great discount below par. The ruin of 
creqit and currency which first overspread Russia, and then 
spread over all south central and central Europe, threatens 
to cress the Izonzo and the Rhine into Italy and France and = 
Belgium. The time very well may come when the agreement 
presented to us for ratification may constitute the precedent 
from which steps can be taken to reorder the finances of 
continental Europe, I shall vote for it, 


1 rh omg exchequer bonds in Austrian bank, plus pre-war debt. 
2 


920. 
Loans from Polish National Bank plus foreign debt. 
4 Dec. 31, 1921. 
Statement of Turkish delegation at Lausanne. 


Mr. McCORMICK. It would almost seem that some of the 
governments. of continental Europe have decided to commit 
economic suicide. They are destroying their own credit and 
that of their neighbors; they are reducing their own production 
and that of their neighbors, and thus they are madly diminish- 
ing their ability to sell and to buy from us. If I remember 
rightly, the British Empire buys over a third of all that we sell 
abroad, Together with the countries of Latin America, the 
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before the close oj ul ſ— Nee the X 
one on the amount outstanding Jan. 31, 1923, with comparative figures showing the average annual i 
fon the basis of datly kp am statements.) 


16, 1922 
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the public debt outstanding Feb. £8, 1921, maturi 
princi and ( A — 


amount oufstanding. 5) the amount of interest 
erest rates and the annuai reduction in interest charges. 


Interest for I year on . 
outstanding Jan. 31, 1923. 


Per annum; (4) 


$32, 466, 421.9 
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Btatement showing issues of Treasury bonds, Treasury notes, and 
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Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, apropos of the con- 
tention that the British Government is agreeing to pay all it is 
able to pay in view of its distressed financial conditions, a morn- 
ing paper carries an interesting item, which I send to the desk 
and ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

COMMONS IN AN UPROAR OVER YORK'S ALLOWANCE—LABORITE WOULD 
REDUCE £25,000 “WHILE LABOR CLASS IS STARVING.” 


Loxpox, February 15 (by Associated Pross).—The. House of Com- 
mons was plun nto an uproar this afternoon by a suggestion from 
David Kirk „ labor member, of the possibility of economizing in the 
allowance of £25,000 which the Duke of York will receive when he 
marries Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon in April. 

The duke is allowed £10,000 a year, but the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer informed Mr. Kirkwood this sum would be increased to £25,000 
under an act already passed by the Commons. The laborite then asked 
whether it was not the case that the Government desired to economize 


Without objection, the Secre- 


and that the wages of the working classes had been reduced? Kirk- 
wood shouted that this was a glorious opportunity to start economiz- 
ing at the top, while the labor class was starving. He tried to make 
further remarks, but was howled down. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. In this connection I send to the 
desk the Statesman’s Yearbook for the year 1022, which con- 
tains a paragraph showing the burden upon the Euglish people 
of sustaining the royal house, which I also ask may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Provision is made for the support of the royal household by the set- 
tlement of the civil list soon after the commencement of each reig: 
(For historical details see Yearbook for 1908, p. 5.) By act of 10 
Ed. VII and 1 Geo. V. c. 28 (August 3, 1916), the civil list of the 
King, after the usual surrender of hereditary revenues, is fixed at 
£470,000, of which £110,000 is appropriated to the privy purse of the 
King and Queen, £125,800 for salaries of the royal household and re- 
tired allowances, £193,000 for household expenses, £20,000 for works, 
£13,200 for alms and bounty, and £8,000 remains unappropriated The 
same civil list act of 1910 also provides for an annuity of £70,000 to 
Queen Mary in the event of her surviving the King. Should the Prince 
of Wales marry, the Princess of Wales will receive an annuity of 
£10,000, and should she survive the Prince of Wales this annulty will 
be raised to one of £20,000. Further, there is to be paid to trustees 
for the benefit of the King’s children, other than the Duke of Cornwall, 
an annual sum of £10,000 in respect of each son, other than the Duke 
of Cornwall, who attaing the age of 21 years, and a further annual 
sum of £15,000 in respect of each such son who marries, and an annuity 
of £6,000 in respect of each daughter who attains the age of 21 or 
marries, The first commissioner of the treasury, the chancellor of the 
excheguer, and the keeper of the King's privy purse are appointed the 
royal trustees under this act. Queen, Alexandra, the Queen mother, 
receives the annuity of £70,000 provided by the civil list act of 1901. 
Civil-list pensions may be granted, but are not chargeable on the sum 
ero for the civil list. All these payments are charged on the consoli- 

ated fund, into which the surrendered hereditary revenues are car- 

ried. The King has paid to him the revenues of the duchy of Lan- 

Popped! the payments made therefrom in 1920 being £43,000, for His 
esty’s use. 

n the consolidated fund are Gharged likewise the following sums 
allowed to members of the royal family: £25,000 a year to the Duke 
of Connaught ; £6,000 to II. R. U. Heleva Augusta Victoria (Princess 
Christian) ; £6,000 to Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) ; £6,000 to 
II. R. II. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodore; £6,000 to the Duchess of 
Albany; and £6,000 to each of the late King’s daughters. 

The heir apparent has av income from the revenues of the duch 
of Cornwall, the payment in 1920 on bis account being £10,000. 
(Statesman’s Yearbook for 1922, p. 4.) 


Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator from Alabama 
for just a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There was another item which appeared in last 
evening's newspapers which is equally interesting, and in some 
respects more significant so far as this particular measure is 
concerned. That item states: 

BRITAIN IS TO SREK EASIER TERMS ON WAR DEBT. 


LONDON, February 15.—Great Britain win continue to seek more ad- 
vantageous terms for paying the British war debt to the United States, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Stanley Baldwin announced in the House 


yield to me 


of Commons this afternoon. 

Everything now, he said, depends upon Britain’s arrangements for 
redemption. 

It would appear that the English Government does not regard 
this settlement as being final. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me for just a moment, that I may read another 
statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to read another statement in order 
to show how our European friends find money for other purposes 
than to pay the interest on their debts to us. 

Parts, February 15 (by Associated Press).—A 
francs to Poland was voted by the French 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no apology to make for 
being on the side of my own country in this debt settlement 
with Great Britain. I am now and always have been the 
friend of Great Britain. I have not said an unkind word 
against Great Britain, Indeed I have but the kindliest feel- 
ing for Great Britain. My first love is my own country and 
my first duty is to her. I did criticize Stanley Baldwin, 
a British official, for a statement that he made reflecting on 
the American Congress and some of the American people. 
My criticism was provoked by what he said. I was justi- 
fied in making the criticism, and I have no apology to offer 
for it. 

I come not to condemn Great Britain, but to praise her for 
the suecess that she has achieved through the marvelous skill 
and genius of the master minds that she sent here to perfect 
a debt settlement with certain innocent, raw, and inexperienced 
Republican diplomats. Oh, Mr. President, what a thrilling 
scene it must have been when the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and those under his command met in diplomatic battle 
the hypnotic eyes, persuasive voices, and overmastering in- 
tellects of the trained diplomats of Great Britain. When I saw 
them emerge from the conflict, having agreed on an interest 
rate for Great Britain lower than that which our own country 
is paying for the money she loaned Great Britain, I said, 
“Alas! alas! we drove the British troops from Kings Mountain; 
under Washington we whipped our British cousins at York- 
town; but what they did to us in Washington, in battle with 
General Suoor and his Republican comrades, is enough to 
make the angels weep.” [Laughter.] It was, indeed, a battle 
of the giants. 

Had I the poetic genius of a Milton or a Homer and desired 
to hand down to posterity a poem portraying the skill and 
genius of the world’s greatest diplomatic warriors I would 
sing not of Charles James Fox, Talleyrand, or Jefferson, but I 
would pause long enough to pour out my soul in praise of 
General Smoor, Admiral Burroy, and Commander Mellon. 
Does any one here doubt the propriety of such a poem? Sir 
Stanley Baldwin would smile over such a poem until his face 
fairly ached. Mr. President, if anyone here feels that such 
praise would be improper and out of place, let him rise up and 
say so now or forever hereafter hold his peace. 

Mr. President, was there ever such a triumph in international 

diplomacy as that achieved here by those whose praises in the 
future some poet is sure to sing? When they commenced to 
give attention to the debt due us by Great Britain they found 
that Great Britain had already acknowledged the debt by be- 
ginning to pay interest upon it; she was paying interest ac- 
cording to the contract, at the rate of 5 per cent; but when 
they emerged from the debt settlement conference with the 
British envoys they held aloft, with an air of victory, a white 
scroll on which was written a proposed settlement of the debt 
by which we are to receive a less interest rate than Great 
Britain is now paying, and by which we are to lose $5,580,- 
000,000 under the magnificent settlement program they have 
submitted. 
Not only that, but the interest Great Britain will pay us the 
first year under this plan at 3 per cent will be approximately 
$138,000,000 ; while on the same amount in our American bonds 
for money that we loaned to Great Britain we will pay, at the 
rate of 44 per cent, $195,000,000. That is $57,000,000 more than 
we will receive from Great Britain on the same amount of 
money for the same length of time. Oh, Republican diplomacy, 
was there ever anything in all the annals of Republican stu- 
pidity that excelled this piece of remarkable Republican 
diplomacy ? 

Mr. President, it takes statesmanship of a high order and 
diplomacy of a marked and magnificent type to effect a debt 
settlement with Great Britain by which we borrow money and 
pay 4} per cent for it and loan that money to Great Britain at 
3 and 31 per cent. Did you ever think of that, Senators? 

Mr. President, those who lived in the day of the statesmen 
and diplomats of the Old World in the old days never ex- 


loan of 400,000,000 
t to-day. 


perienced the thrill of joy and pride that comes to us when we 
contemplate the splendid diplomatic victory that we have just 
wrung from the superb diplomats and master minds of England, 
They came here no doubt desiring and expecting to induce us 
to permit them to pay us the same rate of interest—no more 
and no less—that we are now paying on the very money that we 
loaned to them, but when our peculiarly well-trained Republican 
diplomats waved the magic wand of their mesmeric influence 
over their stubborn and determined heads they appeared dazed 
for @ moment, and then, remembering that they must submit 
to superior fulminations, roused themselves as a man from a 
strange deep sleep and nodded their heads in humble ac- 
quiescence to the stern decree that they solemnly obligate them- 
selves to pay to us, the United States of America, not a rate 
that stood on equality with the proud rate that we paid for the 
money that we loaned to them, but that they must take their 
places down the column in the scale of interest rates below 
that point on which our debt-ridden and overburdened tax- 
payers stand; and be it said, as it were, to the genius and the 
glory of our Republican diplomats, the British envoys, without 
sọ much as one sign of bitterness or resentment on their faces, 
accepted the humiliating exactions of our Republican diplomats 
and acquiesced without one hostile look or gesture in the stipu- 
lation that denied them the privilege of paying as much interest 
on the money they owe us as we are now paying on the money 
we loaned them. Remembering that we as a country are not 
yet 150 years old, does not this one triumph in diplomacy over 
the mother country entitle us to rejoice and be glad, and also 
to take pride in our new-found Republican diplomats? 

Mr. President, this great achievement of Republican diplomacy, 
through which we are forced to pay a higher rate of interest 
for the money we loaned to Great Britain than she pays to us 
for the money she got from us, is something worth considering. 
It should make us at least enthusiastically exclaim; 

We are living, we are dwelling, 
2 on 8 
To be living is sublime. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate some of the provisions of this bill. 

It is not only proposed here to tax the American people the 
first year for the benefit of Great Britain $57,000,000, but it is 
proposed to give to Great Britain a lower rate of interest than 
the interest that our taxpayers must pay on our bonds. That is 
not the only provision to which I object. There is included in 
this bill language, cleverly drawn, that seeks to take away from 
Congress the right to pass its judgment upon any other settle- 
ment that these remarkable Republican diplomats may suggest. 
Here is the language, Mr. President: 
and settlements, similar, but not more favora 
governments in ed to the United 5 rid a 3 
a bern authorized to be made, subject to the approval of the Presi- 

Mr. President, I have seen in the last two years the power of 
the people die day by day under Republican rule. I saw this 
Republican Congress take out of the hands of Congress the right 
to levy taxes in the way of a tariff in America. I saw this 
Senate and a Republican House solemnly give to the President 
of the United States the taxing power over 100,000,000 people. 
I saw a Republican Congress lodge in the hands of the Chief 
Executive the power and the privilege of lifting the taxes or 
lowering the taxes when Congress was closed and its Members 
were all at home. Those who framed the Constitution never 
intended that he should exercise such a power. It is stipu- 
lated that the Congress shall have the right to levy these 
taxes, and that these bills shall originate in the House, in the 
body that is closest to the people, whose Members must go 
every two years to renew their commissions. This was done for 
the purpose of keeping this dangerous thing called the taxing 
power right in the hands of Congress so that the people 
to be taxed could have a say in the matter. I saw this Repub- 
lican Congress take away from itself the right to levy these 
taxes, as the Constitution provided and intended, and confer 
upon the Chief Executive the power to raise the taxes of the 
tariff taxes or American people. And row, Mr. President, I 
see a bill proposed to turn over the debt settlement of the 
American people, involving nearly $9,000,000,000, to five Re- 
publican partisan diplomats and one Republican Chief Execu- 
tive. Is Congress impotent? Is it going to surrender its power 
through this provision of the act? 

Let me read it again: 


Settlements, similar but not more favorable in terms, with other 
governments indebted to the United States, as set forth in this section, 
are said authorized to be made, subject to the approval of the 
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Who levies the tariff taxes on the American people? Con- 
gress? No; not solely. Who else? The President of the 
United States. Who loaned this money to the foreign powers? 
Congress provided for the loan. Who is going to make the 
settlement? Five partisan Republicans and one Republican 
President. You take it away from the people who are to pay 
the taxes, you take it away from the people’s Congress, supposed 
to protect their interests, and lodge it in the hands of a Chief 
Executive; and these six men are to do as they please next 
year, in a presidential year, with an indebtedness of nearly 
$9,000,000,000 owed to the American people. Oh, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the people could but know what is going on in this 

Congress under Republican rule! 

But they tell us that Great Britain is in a terrible condition. 
Mr. President, I have been reading recently of the glory and 
the power and the wealth of Great Britain. I have read how 
the sun never sets on her possessions, and how her drum beats 
sound around the world. She is a rich, powerful, puissant na- 
tion, with her vast interests, her vast wealth, her vast shipping 
resources. She owns the greatest merchant marine in all the 
world, and 1 am proud that she is a wealthy, great, and power- 
ful nation. All this talk about Great Britain being about to 
break reminds me of what I have experienced as a lawyer, in 
the years gone, when I practiced law. When some fellow had 
a pretty hard case, and was trying to get it postponed or con- 
tinued, he would stand up in the court and submit affidavit 
after affidavit about the terrible condition at home of some 
fellow who was a main witness; he could not be there; they 
were looking for him to die; and as soon as they got the 
case continued, and the court adjourned, you would see that 
fellow in a day or two walking around the streets, robust and 
strong, with no sign of illness about him. But to those who 
tell us about Great Britain’s condition, let me invite their 
attention to the condition of our own people here at home. 
What is it? 

You are going to give to Great Britain an interest rate of 3 
per cent and 34 per cent. I saw this Republican Senate go upon 
record as denying to the country bankers—the bankers in the 
little villages and towns and cities of the country—the mer- 
chants, and the farmers a restricted rate of rediscount of 5 per 
cent at the 12 Federal reserve banks. Then I saw them vote 
down a similar proposal for 6 per cent. I offered both of the 
amendments; and I saw this Republican Congress deny to the 
business men of America restrictions of any kind upon the in- 
terest to be charged on the money they must have to carry on 
their business in order to live at all. 

Do you call that friendship for the American people? Listen, 
you who voted against restricting the rediscount rate even to 6 
per cent: You are now going to give to Great Britain, a foreign 
nation, an interest rate of 3 per cent and 33 per cent. I favored 
limiting the rediscount rate at our big Federal reserve banks to 
5 per cent. It ought to have been done. I could not get it at 
5 per cent, so I said, “ Surely they will let us limit it to 6 per 
cent.“ But the money lords of America were so powerful that 
you would not even put it at 6 per cent. 

What influence is it that caused this 3 and 34 per cent rate 
to be granted to Great Britain when you would not give to our 
own people a rediscount rate at Federal reserve banks of 5 or 
even 6 per cent? Is the suggestion of the brave Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterre] true, that men in New York and 
other places have bought British bonds that bear 5 per cent, 
and do they want to continue to clip their coupons at 5 per 
cent and deny this Government even a rate that takes care of 
the rate that she herself pays for the money loaned? Who is 
it? What is it? Where is this influence? That is the question 
that propounds itself to my mind. 

Mr. President, there is another provision here that I want to 
read. Listen: 

* i; s 
creat’ alaian any Galed Stites Government outs lated see 
April 6, 1917, such bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest. 

What does that mean? It means that we have to take a $100 
bond at $100, with the interest that we agreed to pay of 4} 
per cent. We guarantee that. What did we do for the people 
of America who bought these bonds? They paid 100 cents on 
the dollar for them. They went into debt to buy them, to get 
this money to let Great Britain and other countries have, 
What did we do for them? Did we guarantee them a price at 
par? No. Did we guarantee them a price $5 below par? No. 
Did we see to it that they got a price of not more than $10 
below par? No, Did we guarantee them a price of not more 
than $15 below par or $20 below par? No. You permitted 
those bonds to sell for $85 on the $100, $80 on the hundred. 
You droye them out of the hands of the people by deflation. 
That is how they went out, driven, forced out of the hands of 


the men and women of the country who were patriotic enough 
to stint themselves to the limit to buy these bonds to help. their 
Government, to help Great Britain, to help save the liberty of 
the world; and now we come and do for Great Britain in mak- 
ing the bonds stand at par what we refused to do for the 
American citizen who bought the bond and helped to save the 
liberty of the world in the hour of its peril ` 

Senators, that may be good democracy, but it is not my kind 
of democracy. I am responsible to my own constituents for 
my own democracy and for my own conduct, but how am I 
treating the people of my own country when I vote for a rate 
of interest that gives to a power that owes us a smaller rate 
than the taxpayers of my own country have to pay for the 
money we loaned to that foreign power? 

Suppose a guardian were to do that for an orphan child. 
Suppose the estate had borrowed money and was paying 4} per 
cent, and this guardian were to loan that money at 3 per cent 
and 34 per cent. Where is the lawyer who will say that those 
children, when they became of age, could not recover from him 
on his bond the difference between 3 and 34 and the 4} per cent? 
If that is a sound proposition, what right have we—the trustees 
of the American people, sworn to safeguard their interest, to 
protect it every day, every hour, all the time—to give Great 
Britain a lower rate of interest than we ourselves have to 
pay. 

Mr. President, I saw under the reign of the Republican Party 
this deflation drive that slaughtered business in America. There 
never was a wholesale crime like it in all history. There never 
was a crime on such a colossal scale as that. There are men in 
Wall Street now who made not only millions but hundreds of 
millions out of that rotten and criminal conspiracy. I fought 
that; I exposed that, and continued to fight it until we drove 
from the head of the Federal Reserve Board the man under 
whose direction that national crime was committed. 

I saw them raise the rediscount rate not only to 7 per cent 
but to 10, 15, 20, and on up to 87} per cent to the people of 
America, the people who had borne the brunt of the war, the 
people who had furnished the sinews in the way of money, peo- 
ple whose sons had spilt their blood on the fields of France. I 
saw these cruel money lords pull this conspiracy off, using con- 
gressional machinery to knock down and rob sixty-odd millions 
of our people. 

I know some people do not like to hear me discuss that, but 
that does not deter me in the least. I am here to fight as best 
I can for my own people and for justice to the American people. 
I do not have to court favor with any foreign power. I try to 
conduct myself so that I can take a position as I please, gov- 
erned only by my sense of justice and fair play, and my obliga- 
tion to my own country. That is my position. 

I have had letters concerning some of the villainous little 
sheets which have assailed the Senator from Tennessee and me 
for during to stand up here and speak for our country in dis- 
cussing this debt settlement with Great Britain. I have had 
suggestions made to me that British capital owned some of the 
stock in certain newspapers over here, and I am satisfied it is 
true. I have a list somewhere in my office, giving the names of 
newspapers in the United States which are influenced by for- 
eign powers. I want to find it, I think it will be interesting to 
read, and maybe to put into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think 
we have come to a pitiful pass, when the whole American press 
can not stand up and advocate what it believes is right for 
America, not for Great Britain and other foreign powers, but 
for our own country. I am not criticizing that part of the press 
that is American, whole-heartedly. I am not criticizing that 
part of the press that is honest. I am only criticizing that part 
of the press that is rotten, which you can buy as you can buy 
sheep in the market place. 

A friend said to me the other day, “Aren't you afraid to 
attack the press as you do?” I said, “1 do not attack the press, 
I attack only certain portions of the press.” He said, They 
can do you a heap of harm.“ I said, Les; and I can do them 
a heap of harm, too”; because 40,000 of these Recorps go out 
every day, and I can talk the doctrine into this Recorp, and 
while I am here as a Senator, I will do my duty as I see it. 

I want to comment on this now. Senators, the subsidized 
portion of the press that infests this Capitol to-day is a constant 
danger and a menace to the Republic. It never offends a brave 
and an honest man to condemn a coward and a dishonest man 
in his presence, and it ought not to offend the honest, brave 
press, to criticize the dishonest, corrupt portion of the press in 
their presence. I do not mean to offend a single newspaper man 
who is not in the corrupt class to which I have referred. I do 
not intend to lay the charge of wrong doing against a single 
man who is guiltless, not one; but I owe a duty to my country 
as I go along and I am trying to perform that duty. 
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I want to make this further suggestion. No country in all 
the history of the world ever fell until the press became cor- 
rupt and public officials became corrupt. They go together. 
As long as you have a courageous free press and courageous 
and incorruptible public officials your Government is planted 
ou a rock and the gates of hell can not prevail against it. It 
will stand, and the storms of the corruptionists can not shake 
it, and God Almighty will preserve it; but when your press be- 
comes corrupt and your public officials lose their backbone and 
begin to court favor with the sinister interests of their country, 
then the country begins to slide down and down the way other 
nations have gone as they perished from the earth. 

Mr. President, I have not the time to discuss this matter as I 
wanted to discuss it, but I want to submit some figures to the 
Senate. We guarantee that these bonds shall be at par so far 
as Great Britain over the borderland is concerned, but the bond 
bought by the mother of a soldier, one who died in France, per- 
haps, may go down to $90 on the hundred, and there is no pro- 
vision made to hold it up at par for her whose son gave his life 
for the flag. We make provision, however, to hold the bonds at 
par for Great Britain, a foreign power, one of the wealthiest 
nations in ali the world. 

I repeat, I have but the kindliest feeling for Great Britain. I 
have kindly feeling for men here in public life, personally, but 
I do not let my personal friendship keep me from discharging 
my duty to my country as I see it, and no other man should, 
because no matter how your failure to discharge your duty to 
the country comes about you are repsonsible for the evil that 
comes upon your country. 

Let us see what happened in the United States. I am speak- 
ing for my own country now as God gives me light to see it. In 
1920 there were 3,360,724 holders of registered bonds in the 
United States. In 1928 there were 2,583,754 of such registered 
bondholders in the United States, and thousands and hundreds 
of thousands and millions were never registered. The estimated 
number of holders of Government bonds, in general, for 1920, 
was between thirteen and fourteen million. The estimated num- 
ber of subscribers to our bonds up to 1918 was 22,000,000. 

Where are the ten million holders of Government bonds 
now? Stricken by the wayside, slaughtered under deflation by 
the bond sharks and big financiers of Wall Street. Where are 
these bonds? They are lodged in the vaults of Wall Street. 
What are they worth? They are worth par. What are they 
drawing on them? Four and a quarter per cent. Who is pay- 
ing it? The American people. Where do they go to collect the 
4i per cent? To the Treasury of the United States. They are 
getting every dollar of it. Here is the debt settlement arrange- 
ment proposed which lets Great Britain pay her debt at 84 per 
cent. 

Mr. President, there is another thought that I want to bring 
to the attention of the Senate. A provision is lodged in this 
bill which gives Great Britain the right to defer the payment 
of half this interest, if she chooses, for the first five years. As 
I said before, she pays $188,000,000 the first year, provided she 
wants to pay the full amount of interest, which is $188,000,000, 
but if she decides not to pay that amount, she will pay only 
$69,000,000, and then the additional $69,000,000 must be pro- 
vided by the taxpayers of America, making not $57,000,000 that 
we lose but $126,500,000 the first year. Have Senators ever 
considered that phase of this matter? A 

Mr, Presidnt, the hour of 2 is about to arrive, and I have not 
time even to go into a full discussion of this matter, I want to 
do what is best for my own country, for the overburdened tax- 
payers of my country, and I want to be fair and just to Great 
Britain, and who can say that we would have been unfair if 
we had charged Great Britain the same rate of interest which 
we ourselves pay? Could anybody say we were unfair? No; 
and Great Britain would not have said it. 

Here is a suggestion I want to bring to the attention of the 
Senate. We specifically instructed the Republican diplomats, 
“five of them, not to agree to a longer period of time than 25 
years, did we not? Yes; we did, by an act of Congress. Did 
we not say that they must not agree on an interest rate lower 
thun that we paid? We did. What did they do? They fell 
under the hypnotic influence of these splendid, brainy, masterful 
diplomats of Great Britain and, instead of charging them the 
same rate that we pay, they emerged from the conflict having 
given them 8 and 8} per cent. 

Mr. President, here is a fact I want to put into the minds 
of Senators. Did these enyoys or diplomats come back and 
tell us that they could not follow our instructions? No. Did 
they tell us that we had restricted them so that they could not 
carry through the negotiations? No. What did they do? 
They went through with some sort of a negotiation. Then 
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what? Did they come and submit it, and ask us if we would 
accept it? No; they pigeonholed it, or held it back from us, 
until Great Britain's cabinet accepted it, and then they notified 
us, and the President came before Congress, after Great Britain 
had accepted a negotiation which violated an act of Congress. 
Then they came, not asking us merely to approve ‘it, but ask- 
ing us to surrender the right to have a voice in saying what 
the other settlements shall be in the future. How can you 
defend such conduct before the American people? Can you 
defend it? 

Mr. President, what should they have done? They ought 
to have left that conference and said to British envoys, “ Gen- 
tlemen, we have instructions. We are acting under a solemn act 
of Congress. We can not do it. Let us go back and call the 
Houses together and submit it to Congress, which represents the 
American people, who furnish this money, and let us see what 
they will do.” 

Did they do that? Not once, Could they have done it? 
Certainly. How far were they from this Capitol? Just a 
half a mile, Did they come? No. What was done? The 
whole thing was hugged tight to their hearts. Sh! Sh! 
Nothing said. The envoys of Great Britain went home, laugh- 
ing, I suppose, all the way across the sea, and when they got 
over there and submitted their plan, they said “Well, now, 
the thing we have to do—pardon us for laughing—the thing we 
have to do is to make out we are not satisfied with this set- 
tlement. Pardon us again for laughing. We must make the 
American people think we are not satisfied with it, and we 
must let Stanley Baldwin say, ‘The west knows nothing ex- 
cept how to grow grain and hogs; take a little dig at them. 
Make them think you are mad, and then they will think they 
have achieved a great diplomatic victory over us, and hug it 
to their bosoms, and say ‘Hurrah for our Republican diplo- 
mats.“ 

Oh, Mr. President, some talk about markets for American 
products. I will tell you what will make our food products 
yield the farmer a living price. Give them money with which 
to hold them off the market until the price will cover the 
cost of production plus a profit. 

Senators talk about relieving Great Britain. The old settle- 
ment was better for her. We are not imposing any burdens 
upon her. Why, Mr. President, we were letting her go along 
and pay as best she could, and she was paying according to the 
contract about 5 per cent, the same amount that her bonds are 
paying to the bond sharks of Wall Street and the amount that 
she agreed to pay us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the 10-minute rule goes into effect. The Chair will allow 
any Senator to speak 10 minutes on any amendment when it Is 
pending and 10 minutes on the bill when there is no amendment 
pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will consume a little more time. They were 
paying us the same rate of interest—and we were not hurrying 
them—that they were paying on their own bonds held by the 
bond sharks of Wall Street. Was that fair?) Were we hard on 
them? Were we hard in imposing over here an interest rate 
that they themselves had fixed upon their own bonds over there? 
Can anybody say that we were? Under the old plan, Great 
Britain could pay along as she pleased. She was doing it. We 
were not crowding her, and I, for one, if she could convince me 
that by staying that debt payment for a year or two years it 
would enable her to pay a better price for our cotton and our 
corn and our meat, and thus help to bring prosperity to my own 
country, I would favor such a course. So we who oppose this 
settlement are not the enemies of Great Britain by any means. 

Mr, President, if in the future I should be convinced that 
Great Britain—this great English-speaking people beyond the 
sea, for whom I have the greatest love and admiration—needed 
to have America make such a contribution to aid her in helping 
to save the liberty of the world and in establishing permanent 
peace, I would favor that plan. But I want the American 
people to know who is going to get the benefit over here of such 
an easy settlement or stay of payments. I do not propose that 
the bond sharks shall get it. I do not propose that the sub- 
sidized newspapers who have sold out and belong, soul and 
body, to the corrupt and crooked interests shall get it. I have 
no doubt they will get something. If this settlement goes 
through, several of them, in my judgment, will get theirs. They 
will get a nice little hand off on the side. 

Now, about the markets and what it will do, I make just 
this suggestion. It is said it will loosen up things, but how will 
it? Great Britain owes us this money. She has not paid much 


on it. She has paid less than $100,000,000, I believe, and the 
war has been over for fiye years. Does that look like we have 
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been hard on her? No. Do you know what it was intended to 
be done by Republican partisans? It was intended to pull 
off some sort of a deal by which all those were to be can- 
celed. I have said so many times. Do we know what was 
done? Senator Penrose, as the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. La Fotterre] pointed out this morning, introduced 
a bill in the Senate to turn over to Mr. Mellon, your Secretary 
of the Treasury, the power to settle all these debts as he saw 
fit. That announced the program, and that is what was in- 
tended to be done, 

So those of us who stand here and fight as we think for 
America and America’s side of the controversy may be sub- 
ject to the foul and villainous attack of those corruptionists 
who write scurrilous articles for the subsidized press. Two or 
three of them have written things about me, cowardly and 
villainous, some of them, and in each instance the fellow who 
wrote them was what I would call a newspaper pimp or press 
prostitute. So much for that, and that statement is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for all time to come. That statement 
has no reference to the many honest newspaper men here 
and elsewhere. It does not mean the honest boys in the press 
gallery who are making an honest effort to do the right thing, 
and doing their duty as they see it. They are clean and hon- 
orable men. I know some of them that I would trust with 
anything. They are as honest as anybody and thoroughly 
trustworthy. God bless them, what an opportunity they have 
to serve their country, While they are here in the Capitol 
they owe it to their country to contribute to the strength and 
the perpetuity of the Republic, and that is what many of 
them are doing. But there are some who do not care anything 
about what happens to the Government; they are time servers 
that die in a day. 

Talk about what the markets will do for cotton! I am for 
cotton. I have a record of 18 years of service in the two 
Houses of Congress that speaks for itself regarding my friend- 
ship for the cotton producer. No one can make the cotton 
producer think that I would take a stand that is against his 
highest and best interests. Great Britain has only paid 
$100,000,000 in all on the debt; or a little less. I do not re- 
member the exact amount, but it is not much. But now we 
are tying them up in this debt arrangement where the amount 
must be stated, after she elects in the five years’ time to pay 
half or not pay it, as she sees fit, and go on for a period of 
62 years. 

Cotton is bringing about 28 cents. It eught to be bringing 
85 cents. Why? Does the law of supply and demand war- 
rant it? Certainly. What are the facts? We have the smallest 
cotton crop, compared to the number of spindles in operation, 
that we have ever had. What are we doing in the United 
States? We consumed more cotton in January just passed than 
any other month except two times in the history of the Gov- 
ernment. Has cotton gone where it ought to under the law 
of supply and demand? No. Why not? I read the reason the 
other morning in the headlines of the Washington Post, 
“Steady hands are operating on the exchange to prevent any 
wild boom.” There you are. 

So the steady hands can keep the producer from getting a 
fair deal. The steady hands can operate and manipulate the 
international indebtedness to satisfy themselves. Steady hands 
can help to take away from Congress the single power to levy 
tariff taxes. Steady hands can give $450,000,000 in profiteers’ 
taxes back to the profiteers, as they did. Steady hands can 
take $90,000,000 annually off of the big income taxpayers, as 
you did. Steady hands can pay off $700,000,000 for question- 
able and crooked war contracts, as you did, and steady hands 
can wring out of the Treasury maybe $50,000,000 a year for a 
ship subsidy. But where is the steady hand that will pull to 
make foreign countries pay at least the interest rate that we 
pay, and deal with us on a business basis so as to help revive 
the drooping, aye, prostrate, business spirit of our own coun- 
try? 

In pleading for fair treatment and simple justice to my 
own country, Mr. President, I have no apology to offer to any- 
body for asking that my country have a fair deal in the 
debt settlement now pending before the Senate of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the figures that I received 
from the Secretary of the Treasury yesterday and put in the 
Recorp showing what the settlement would have amounted to 
on a 4} per cent basis, as Great Britain has heretofore agreed, 
tells the whole story of this British debt settlement. These 
figures show conclusively, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, 
without any possibility of misunderstanding, that this bill will 


cancel the British debt to the extent of $1,666,700,000. That is 
a very large sum; it is more than one-third of the entire amount 
that Great Britain now owes us, My position is that we have 
no right to cancel so large a part of this indebtedness. 

I take the position that Great Britain is not bankrupt; that 
Great Britain is perfectly solvent; that her bonds are above 
par; that her obligations are absolutely good, as good as those 
of any nation on earth; and that she announced she would pay 
her indebtedness, and that the only reason she is not paying 
it in full is because our commission has been led by her com- 
mission into making these more than generous terms which the 
commission has reported. 

Mr. President, we are trustees of the American people so far 
as this indebtedness is concerned. It is not our individual 
money; it is theirs. We are trustees for them, and we ought 
to conduct ourselves as trustees. We have no right with a per- 
fectly good and solvent debtor to cancel this debt to the extent 
of $1,666,700,000. 

Mr. President, so that we may form some idea of the magni- 
tude of that portion of the indebtedness of Great Britain which 
it is proposed to cancel, I call attention to the fact that it 18 
more than the value of our entire cotton crop for 1922, which 
amounts to $1,192,461,000. It is more than the entire United 
States coal production for 1921, which was $1,652,288,600. It is 
more than the total South African diamond production up to 
1921, that production being $1,040,626,272. It is almost as much 
as the value of the entire United States corn crop of 1922, which 
crop brought 81 000. It amounts to about two-thirds of 
all the gold and silver in the United States in 1922, the amount 
of gold and silver for that year being $4,287,122,887. 

These figures show the enormous proportions of that portion 
of the indebtedness of Great Britain which we are canceling 
under the bill. It is an absolute cancellation of more than a 
billion and a half of dollars. 

But, Mr. President, it is claimed that some time in the future 
the United States may be able to refund her bonds at less than 
the rate of 4} per cent, and in that way the amount of our can- 
cellation will be reduced. Mr. President, with all due respect 
to all who maintain such a position, that is an irridescent 
dream. Not in the lifetime of the youngest Member of this body, 
if he lives to be 100 years old, will the rates for an issue of 
$4,600,000,000 bonds be less than 4} per cent; and in my judg- 
ment, based upon the opinion of those in whom I have great con- 
fidence, I do not believe it will ever during the life of this agree- 
ment be less than 4} per cent. If these shrewd, able British 
financiers believed it would ever be less than 31 per cent at any 
time, we all know that they never would have agreed to settle 
at 84 per cent. 

Again, Mr. President, Senators who opposed a soldiers’ bonus 
some time ago very carefully pointed out that the payments 
from these bonds ought not to be used to pay our soldiers, be- 
cause in the acts under which these bonds were issued such pay- 
ments were pledged to the satisfaction of these bonds. Now, 
many of the Senators who voted against the bonus are per- 
fectly willing to disregard what they then claimed was the pro- 
vision in the bond acts and are willing to give $1,666,700,000 to 
Great Britain, this being a part of the same sum that they for- 
merly claimed was pledged to the taking up of American bonds. 
They can not justify that rate without yielding their former 
expressed rate, 

Mr. President, in my campaign last year in Tennessee I told 
the people of my State in almost every speech I made that I was 
opposed to the cancellation of the debts that foreign nations 
owed us, either in whole or in part. According to my best recol- 
lection, I never made that statement that it was not greeted 
with applause. But however that may be, I told them then that 
I was opposed to the cancellation, in whole or in part. I was 
opposed to it then and I am opposed to it now, and under no 
circumstances will I vote for this bill, which, according to the 
figures of the Secretary of the Treasury, cancels more than 
one-third of the indebtedness of Great Briatin to the United 
States. It is unfair and unjust to the American people. It Is 
especially unfair to the American taxpayer, already overbur- 
dened. It is in disregard of the laws we have already passed, 
It is in utter disregard of the pledge that the Congress made to 
the American people that these loans to foreign nations would 
be repaid on exactly the same terms that the American Govern- 
ment had to pay for the money. 

Mr. President, that pledge was made during the war; it was 
made in good faith; we put it on our statute books; and it is a 
pledge that no man who voted for the law should now violate 
Se ae ee Great Britain of a portion 
05 t. 


1923. 


Mr. President, much has been said about Great Britain hav- 
ing to impose heavy taxation. This country also has to impose 
heavy taxation. When we consider State, county, and munict- 
pal governments, as well as our National Government, our taxes 
are probably quite as large as those of Great Britain. I have 
not the figures before me, but they show that our present taxes 
are exceedingly burdensome to our people; and I wish to say 
that I think before we agree to impose this burden of taxa- 
tion upon our people we should at least ask Great Britain, a 
friendly nation, to live up to the obligations she then assumed— 
the obligations she gave to us for the money used for the de- 
fense and safety of her empire. 

We have been more than generous to our former ally without 
this gift of $1,666,700,000. 

Mr. President, I wish to say another thing at this point. The 
securities which we are to receive will be nonnegotiable. Our 
Government will have no right to negotiate them; we shall 
haye to keep them in our Treasury. They will be no more nego- 
tiable than are the notes of Great Britain which we now hold. 
Talk about being a settlement of the debt! The only actual 
settlement under this agreement is that we shall reduce the 
rate of interest from 5 per cent, which England’s obligations 
now bear, to a rate of interest of 8 per cent and 31 per cent. 
The new obligations will lack just as much being marketable 

obligations as the obligations we now hold in the Treasury. 
These new obligations are to be worded so that they shall cer- 
tainly not be negotiable. Great Britain has seen to that. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. On yesterday I received figures from the Secretary 
of the Treasury showing exactly what the payments would be 
during the 62 years that the loan is to run if the interest were 
calculated on a basis of 44 per cent. I am going to offer to sub- 
stitute that rate in lieu of the rate proposed by the pending bill 
with the following proviso: 


Provided, That should ie United States at any time be able to 
d War bonds for less than an average rate 
per cent the United States shall make to the United 
of any such reduc- 

on of interest, 


Mr. President, what could be fairer than such a settlement, 
taking bonds bearing exactly the same rate as that for which 
we borrowed the money in order to loan it to Great Britain, 
with the proviso that if in the future we are able to refund 
our bonds at a smaller rate of interest, Great Britain shall 
have the benefit of such rate? Great Britain could not in jus- 
tice object to such a settlement, It would be absolutely fair 
to her. It would be fair to our own people. It is all right 
to be generous, but not with other people's money. This is 
not our money. It belongs to the people of the United States. 
With a perfectly good and solvent debtor, we violate our trust 
when we cancel more than one-third of the indebtedness. 

Mr. President, we entered into a contract with the people 
of America, a solemn contract by law, and it is a contract 
which we ought to observe to the letter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to print, as a 
part of my remarks, the amendment which I expect later on 
to offer to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The proposed substitute is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the first proviso of section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ary, 9, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

‘ Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows: 


Principal of notes to be refunded - $4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to Dec. 15, 1922, 
at the rate of 41 per cent — 629, 836, 106. 99 


4, 704, 654, 468. 43 
Deduct payments made Oct. 16, 1922, and Noy. 15, 
1922, with interest at 41 per cent thereon to 
- Dee. 15, 1922 100, 526, 879. 69 
4, 604, 128, 085. 74 
To be paid-in: cash so aac 4, 128, 085. 74 


Total pencon of indebtedness as of Dec, 

15, 1922, for which British Goyernment 

bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at par 4, 600, 000, 000. 00 
„ The principal of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
n a fixed schedule. The amount of the first ine installment will be 
23,000,000 and these annual installments will increase with due regu- 
rity during the life of the bonds until, in the sixty-second year, the 
amount of the installment will be $175,b00.000 the aggregate install- 

ments being equal to the total principal of the debt. 


„Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the follow- 
ing rate, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of 
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41 per cent per annum payable semiannually until final payment, as 
shown by the following table of payments: 


Statement of 
Be porte of 7 
mate tothe Schedule of 
United States e 
on account of annual prin- | 
bes a coe to ba Total interest 
bonds to E paid on ac- and principal. 
issued count of 
1020 principal? 


| 


155 61885, 500, 00 $23,000,000 | $218, 500, 000 

2. 194.522, 500 23, 000, 000 217,522, 500 

3: 193, 545, 000 24/ 000, 000 217, 545, 000 

4. 102, 525, 000 25, 000, 000 217; 525, 000 

5. 191, 482, 500 25, 000, 000 216, $62, 500 

a 190, 400, 000 27,000,000 | 217.400.000 

77 K 189, 252, 500 27,000,000 | 216,252,500 

22 ANTALA Cs a 188, 105, 000 28,000, 000 216, 105, 000 

9. 186, 915, 000 28.000, 000 214, 915,000 

10. 185, 725, 000 30; 000, 000 215, 725, 000 

ll. 184, 450, 000 22,000, 000 216, 450, 000 

12. 183, 090, 000 32.000, 000 215, 090, 000 

13... 181, 730, 000 $2, 000, 000 213, 730, 000 

B 180, 370, 000 32; 000, 000 212,870, 000 

TECC cuctehs 179, 010, 000 87,000, 000 216, 010, 000 

10... 177, 437, 600 37, 000, 000 214, 437, 500 

17. 175, 865, 000 37, 000, 000 212" 865, 000 

18. 174, 292, 500 42, 000, 000 216, 292, 500 

19. 172, 507, 500 42; 000, 000 214,507,500 

20. 170, 722, 500 42 000, 000 212, 722, 500 

ECC 188, 937, 500 42.000, 000 910, 937, 500 

„ 167, 152, 500 46, 000, 000 213, 152, 500 

2. 165, 197, 500 46, 000, 000 211, 197,500 

21. 163.242.500 40,000, 000 209, 242 800 
25. 161, 287, 500 51, 000, 000 212, 287, 

25. 159, 120, 000 51,000, 000 210, 120, 000 

T.s. 156, 952, 500 51,000, 000 207,952, 500 

154, 785, 000 53, 000, 000 207. 785, 000 

20 152, 532, 500 55, 000, 000 907, 532, 500 

150, 195, 000 57, 000,000 207, 195, 000 

147, 72, 500 60, 000, 000 207, 772, 500 

145, 222.500 64, 000, 000 200,222,500 

142,502. 500 64; 000, 000 209, 502; 500 

139; 782, 500 64, 000, 009 208, 782, 509 

137, 062, 500 67, 000,009 204, 062, 500 

134, 215,000 70, 009, 000 204, 215,000 

181, 249, 000 72; 000, 000 208, 240, 000 

128, 180, 000 74, 000, 000 202 185, 000 

125, 085, 000 78, 009, 000 203, 035, 000 

121,720, 000 78, 000, 000 199, 720, 000 

118, 405, 009 83, 000, 000 201, 405, 000 

114,877, 500 85, 000, 000 199, 877, 503 

111,265, 000 89, 000, 000 200, 265, 000 

107, 482. 500 94, 000, 000 201, 482, 500 

108, 487, 509 98, 000, 000 100. 487, 509 

99, 407, 500 | 100, 000; 000 199, 407, 50) 

95, 157,500 | 105, 000; 000 200, 157, 500 

90, 695,000 | 110,000, 000 200; 695, 099 

86,020,000 14,000, 000 200; 020, 093 

81,175,000 | 19, 000, 000 200, 175, 000 

78, 117,500 | 123,000,000 199, 117, 500 

70, 800,000 | 127. 000, 000 197, 890, 000 

65, 492, 500 | 132.000, 000 107, 492, 500 

50, 882, 600 | 135,000,600 195, 882, 500 

54, 102, 500 141, 000, 000 195, 102, 500 

48, 110, 000 146, 000, 000 194, 110, 000 

41, 905, 000 151, 000, 000 192, 905, 000 

35,487,500 | 156, 000, 000 191, 487, 500 

28, 857, 500 | 162, 000; 000 190, 857, 500 

21,972,500 | 1587, 000, 000 188, 972, 500 

14; 875,000 | 175,000. 000 189, 875, 000 

7, 437,500 | 173,000, 000 182, 437; 500 

8, 172, 865, 000 | 4, 600,000,000 | 12,772, 665, 000 


1 As furnished by Secretary Mellon. 
From page 3544, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
1‘ Provided, That should the United States at any time be able to 


refund any of her World War bonds for less than an average rate of 
43 pr cent, the United States shall make good to the United Kingdo 
a per Britain and Ireland the amount of any such reduction o 
nterest.““ 7 


Mr. STERLING. Mr, President, I can not regard this pro- 
posed settlement of the British debt to the United States as 
a cancellation of the debt, as has been urged by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. There is no cancellation of 
any part of the principal of the debt, but Great Britain, after 
an agreement to pay 4} per cent interest on the debt up until 
December 15, 1922, has asked that there be a readjustment 
which will allow of a lower interest rate from that time on. 
I do not think that in any of the Liberty loan acts which we 
have passed we have foreclosed ourselves against readjust- 
ment of any of the debts due us by foreign governments, 
whether it be the British debt, the French debt, the Italian 
debt, or any other debt. 

If the position of the Senator from Tennessee is correct in 
that regard, we may, in the first place, have entered into an 
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agreement against our own manifest advantage thereafter. 
I contend that it is to our own advantage, not alone to Great 
Britain’s but to our advantage as well as hers, to refund the 
debt at the lower rate of interest. 

Mr. President, it has been urged that we are sacrificing in 
making this debt settlement. We will sacrific, it is said, 
$830,000,000 during the first 10 years after the proposed law 
shall have been enacted. I doubt that. Let me state why. 
Of course, we shall be getting over $180,000,000 a year for 
each of the 62 years during which the loan is to run. There 
will be a tidy sum flowing into the Treasury of the United 
States of $185,000,000 or $186,000,000 every year, and in the 
aggregate and at the end of 62 years Great Britian will have 
paid nearly three times the present principal of the indebted- 
ness, or over $11,000,000,000. 

Eight hundred and thirty million dollars a year loss or sacri- 
fice to the United States! Mr. President, suppose by adhering 
to the terms of the original understanding or by adhering to 
the terms of the present law we overburden. the British people 
so that it will be impossible for them to avail themselves of 
what America wishes to find, namely, a market in Europe for 
American products. If we put upon the British people, always 
our best customers, a burden greater than they can bear, the 
injury will not fall alone on Great Britain, but, as I have said, 
it will be reflected in British trade and in greatly diminished 
markets for American wheat, for American cotton, for Ameri- 
can. foodstuffs, and for American raw materials, and our loss 
in this respect will, in my humble opinion, far exceed the loss, 
or sacrifice, as some Senators are free to call it, of $830,000,000 
within the first 10 years the loan has to run. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is of a positive advantage to us, I think, that we reduce 
the interest rate to 3 per cent for the first 10 years the loan has 
to run and to 84 per cent thereafter. 

Think of the time—62 years. Think of the vast sums in- 
yolved. Think, too, of the times as peace times, and ask your- 
selves the question as to whether or not 34 per cent interest is 
not high enough rate to demand of Great Britain? Within the 
10 years, if not now, we shall not have to pay a higher rate for 
any bonds that we ourselves might want to negotiate than 8 
or 33 per cent. - 

Mr. President, much has been said about what the people 
will think of this new agreement and the adjustment now pro- 
posed to be made by law, and there was the veiled intimation 
this morning in the address of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[ Mr. La FOoLLETTE] as to what the people would do to those 
who supported the bill. We know something now about what 
the people think through the metropolitan press, first, but we 
can go beyond the metropolitan press, and I am confident that 
the eountry press throughout the United States favors the pro- 
posed readjustment. We need not stop with the press, Mr. 
President. I have here a little communication addressed to 
me and signed by 21 persons from my own State—and, for the 


most part, I think the men who signed the statement are farm- f 


ers—from which it appears that at a little community meeting 
a short time ago they discussed this question of the adjustment 
of the British debt and were unanimous in favor of the con- 
templated adjustment. They are not quite accurate in every- 
thing they state in this paper, but it is of such importance and 
reflects such an excellent spirit that I am going to ask that it 
be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

MECKLING, S. DAK., February 2, 1923. 

Dear Sm: Believing that our Representatives desire to know the 

wishes of the home folks, a_vote was taken in a community meeting 


ot To -s Dak., citizens upon the plan for 
fun the Eng deht it was a unan 
vote of the ed that the debt-funding law should be changed, 
and that 3 per cent for „ per cent after that till paid 
83 Not all of us love English individuals, but all do admire the 
Soy and the unwavering de n which that 
hand and che we suggerdan Gat they put th toe of eit e 
n e to 
pease. —— abolish slavery, fat shake off a 
worse enemy, 
E. E. COLLINS 
(And 20 others). 


8 Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, just a word further in con- 
usion. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator was correct when he said 
they were in error as to some of the facts. 

Mr. STERLING. The one fact concerning which they are in. 
error is that in regard to the time the 3 per cent interest rate 
would run. 

Mr. BORAH. That was not what I had in mind. 

Mr. STERLING. Well, they are not so much in error in 
regard to the other fact to which the Senator, I know, has 


reference, as he perhaps at first blush imagines, and I hope 
he will look into that. 
Mr. BORAH. Not at first blush, but after considerable blush- 


ing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STERLING. Well, the Senator may blush again when 
he examines the subject further and ascertains all the facts, 

Mr. President, I think a settlement of this kind with Great 
Britain under these circumstances will have a splendid effect 
with reference to other foreign debts whieh are owed to the 
United States. It will inspire our other foreign debtors with 
the belief that this great Government of ours is disposed to be 
fair and just and generous, and, being so inspired, they will 
redouble their efforts to bring about the day when they can 
enter into a similar agreement and have a similar understand- 
ing as to the time within which they may pay their debts. I 
believe that France—brave, gallant, as she is—wishes to be true 
to her obligations, and will want to pay her great debt to the 
United States. We appreciate her position now and realize that 
under existing conditions she is not prepared to enter into nego- 
tiations for a readjustment of the debt she owes us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from South 
Dakota has expired. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The VICE PRESIDENT announced his signature to the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills, which had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 2531. An act to create a board of accountancy. for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3169, An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


POSITIONS IN UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1923, indicating the total number of positions at a rate 
of $2,000 or more per annum, the rate of salary attached to 
each position, and the number of positions at each rate in the 
central office; also the corresponding information as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, for the district and subdistrict offices, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
approved February 9, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment reported by the committee. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have Ustened with a 
great deat of interest to the discussion upon this bill. I have 
read and reread the bill; and in the light of the facts sur- 
rounding the transaction I am impressed with the view that 
it is entirely a one-sided contract, all in favor of Great Britain, 
and that the interests of the American people have not been 
Safeguarded in the proposal. c 

This money was borrowed by Great Britain with an express 
agreement that that nation was to pay the American Govern- 
ment 4} per cent interest, and that when any new arrangements 
were made the British Government would pay the American 
Government the amount of interest that America was required 
to pay in order to readjust the bonded indebtedness of America, 
When Great Britain comes to America and asks for a change 
of the terms so as to reduce the rate of interest from 41 per 
cent to 3 per cent for the first 10 years, and 31 per cent for 
the remainder of the perlod, Great Britain asks for a change 
and a modification of its contract prior to the occurrence of 
the condition precedent for a reduction of interest, the con- 
dition precedent being that America shall float bonds at a 
lower rate of interest. : 

We are to-day paying 41 per cent interest per annum on 
the $4,600,000,000 which Great Britain now seeks to have this: 
Government allow her to continue to use, for an extended period 
of time, at 3 per cent for a period of 10 years, and 3} per cent 
for the remainder of the period, up to 62 years. 

Of course, if we say that we want to do some little friendly, 
act to Great Britain and reduce that rate of interest, which 
will amount the first year to something over $57,000,000, then 
of course we can do it, My idea of the matter is that 
should endeavor to obtain the present rate of interest 
our bonds can be floated at ra 
that the Congress should not 
order to adjust this matter with Great Britain 


people: “In 
we are going 
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to reduce her obligation to the United States $57,000,000 in 
interest alone for the first year, and transfer the burden to 
poa tor that amount.” The American people have some in- 

t at stake, They are the ones who are to bear the burden, 
‘and it means an increase of the taxes of the American people 
‘to the extent of $57,000,000 and odd the very first year. 

I can not quite understand why we should make any such 
reduction. There has been no change of conditions. In my 
opinion, there is nothing to justify this Government in reduc- 
ing the interest or the amount that Great Britain is to pay us 
‘on account of the obligations assumed during the war. 

There is talk to the effect that interest rates may be less in 
the future. If that is true, under the provisions of the act now 
in force, had we fixed the rate as it is under the con- 
tract, then Great Britain could have enjoyed the advantage of 
that reduced rate of interest by floating her bonds at the re- 
duced rate of interest; but instead of that, upon a contingency, 
upon guesswork, upon a probability that may not occur, we 
start out in the very beginning to make a reduction of interest 
from 4} to 3 per cent, amounting to $57,000,000 a year. We 
fought here for a week on the question of whether or not we 
should make an appropriation of $56,000,000 to carry on our 
river and harbor improvements for a year. Many of the dis- 
tinguished Senators opposing it said that such appropriation 
should not be made, that it was too much of an expenditure. 
When it came to a question of expressing substantially the 
Nation's gratitude to its soldiers who won the day, who defended 
the country’s liberty and rescued not only America but the entire 
world from the threatened military dominance of Germany, 
Senators stood here upon this floor and said: “ Why, you will 
wreck the finances of the Government if you pass a bill appro- 
priating fifty or sixty million dollars a year to pay the soldiers’ 
adjusted compensation.” The Secretary of the Treasury, who 
was a member of the commission that is recommending this 
settlement in which, unless there is a change in the rate of in- 
terest, America will lose over a billion dollars, sent a letter to 
Congress saying, You can not do it, because the finances of the 
country will not stand any such adjusted compensation.” The 
President of the United States set himself up in opposition to 
it. Now they both favor a proposition which will mean an in- 
crease in taxation to the American people of more than $50,000,- 
000 a year in order to make a settlement with Great Britain 
and to make a reduction in her obligation to this country. 

I think the contract should be made upon the basis proposed 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxrxanl. Under that 
proposal, if we are able to float our bonds at a less rate of 
interest, then Great Britain will participate in that reduction, 
and that is proper. That is a perfectly fair proposition. 

I never knew a party to an individual transaction, when he 
found that he was not able to pay according to the time 
specified, to try to get reductions and reductions. He might 
ask for an extension of time, and no one objects to giving an 
extension of time; but the proposal before us now involves a 
donation, under the financial conditions as they exist to-day 
in this country, of something over one and one-half billion 
dollars to the British Government; and that more than one 
and one-half billion dollars, whether it is to be paid out in 10 
years, in two decades, or in 62 years, becomes a burden upon 
the American people, and will have to be provided by taxing 
the American people. 

I think, Mr. President, that it is the duty of those in positions 
of responsibility in this country to guard the interests of 
the American people as zealously as those representing Great 
Britain have guarded her interests, and in this particular 
instance, in my opinion, have succeeded in bringing about the 
proposal of a contract which is largely one sided and in the 
interest of Great Britain, and, upon the other hand, to the 
detriment of the American people, because they untimately 
have to bear the burden. I have always felt that those in 
positions of responsibility and trust, representing the people, 
have no right to be generous at the expense of the taxpayers 
whom they represent. I feel that it is our duty to insist upon 
the contract being performed by Great Britain. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, have I occupied 10 
minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Can I consume 10 minutes on the bill 
now? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair announced that a Sen- 
ator can speak 10 minutes on an amendment that is pending, 
and 10 minutes on the bill when no amendment is pending. 
The time of the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I always favor and 
when this matter was first proposed I felt that we and the world 


were making progress by bringing about a settlement of this 
debt between Great Britain and the United States. I felt that 
to do so would stabilize conditions, would help our trade, and 
that a magnificent example would be set to the other nations of 
the world to proceed to pay what they owed and put their 
houses in order; but, Mr. President, I must say that I am a 
little disappointed in the terms of this settlement. It occurs to 
me that it would have been much better to have insisted upon 
at least the same rate of interest that we are paying for money. 

The statement that this money was expended in the United 
States has no force with me. To calculate the amount that 
Great Britain will pay during the 62 years seems to me to be 
childish. Money is worthy of its hire. The debt is due, and if 
the debtor does not want to pay interest he has the privilege of 
paying the principal and not paying interest; so it is simply 
silly to produce a great string of figures about the amount that 
we will have received at the end of 62 years. There is no busi- 
ness in that and no common sense in it, to my mind. 

Iam also disappointed, Mr. President, in these bonds not being 
strictly negotiable. There is a great deal of force in the argu- 
ment of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] on this 
point. It is true, perhaps, that to-day there would not be a 
market for these bonds, but no one can tell what world condi- 
tions will be 10 or 20 years hence. If anyone had predicted 
along in 1910 that the United States to-day would have in its 
vaults about half the gold of the world, no one would have be- 
lieved it. Instead of being a debtor nation, we have become a 
creditor nation. My experience in life has taught me that the 
best time to make a settlement is at the time the transaction is 
entered into. It is always a bad plan to lend money without 
security and then to be uneasy during the life of the loan. The 
proper time to settle it is at the time the money is transferred, 
or, in this case, now, before we make this extension, instead of 
wanting to kick ourselves for the next 62 years, feeling mean, 
feeling that we have been overreached a little, or something of 
that sort. After we shall have made the settlement it will be 
too late to complain, and it is not sportsmanlike to complain, 
anyway. Therefore, Mr. President, I very much wish our rep- 
resentatives had insisted upon a rate of interest equal to that 
which we are paying now. 

In one sense this money does not belong to the United States 
Government. The Government has not a dollar except what it 
takes from its citizens by taxation or what it receives from 
selling its bonds. Money is borrowed from the people. We 
appealed to the citizens of the United States to lend us money 
to lend to other countries, and we assured them that the Gov- 
ernment would receive a rate of interest equal to that which it 
paid for the money, and I say that I feel a humiliation that we 
are not to fulfill that promise. ; 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is not necessary to talk about 
our good feeling toward England or toward France or toward 
any other country. In fact, every gentleman ought to feel well 
toward everybody else. I have no particular ill will and no 
particular loye, myself, toward those countries. No doubt 
they did their duty and we did our duty, and we did it liberally 
and promptly. We did more than our duty. Neither do I 
believe in buying trade or buying friendship. Any friendship 
you can buy is not worth the price. That does not appeal to me. 
England and the other countries are not going to trade with us 
unless it is to their interest to do so. This is not a question of 
friendship. 

I wish these bonds were strictly negotiable, therefore, so that 
the United States could sell them to investors of the world and 
that we could get out of the transaction, so that we could take 
that money and reduce our obligations. It is a pretty miserable 
feeling to be in debt. I have felt miserable a good many times 
along that line individually, and I am a little sorry for my 
Government when it has to borrow money, and I know that the 
taxpayers feel badly. The burdens are more than a great many 
of them can bear. No wonder the people are trying to put their 
wealth into nontaxable securities, because we go ahead and tax 
the people most liberally. 

I feel that these other nations ought to begin to curtail 
expenses. I am not going into detail about how it ought to be 
done, because that would be arrogating too much to myself; 
but when they are spending our money, I believe that their 
citizens should not be treated any better than our citizens, and 
I hope the day will come when they will curtail expenditures 
to make ends meet, pay what they owe us, and 
let us pay debts. There is not much use in somebody else 
owing us and our owing someone else. We ought to collect, 
and cancel. The cancellation of obligations helps book- 


keeping. 
Not only that, but I think it is time our commission was 
hinting to the other countries of the world that we would like 
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to have them get busy and bring in at least a part of what they 
owe us and arrange the balance. If they: can not pay in full, 
let them pay something, and let us take care of the interests of 
the people of the United States, 

I have not studied the amendments which have been offered, 
but I shall vote for some amendments along the lines I have 
mentioned. On the whole, I will vote for the bill because I 
believe that if we do not get a settlement now there may be a 
good deal of uncertainty about the kind of settlement we might 
get later; and for the sake of stabilizing conditions in the world 
and of improving our markets I trust the bill will pass in 
amended form. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, nearly all the Senators op- 
posing this bill insist that England should pay according to the 
letter of the contract. I wonder if all Senators who are taking 
that position with reference to England will take the same 
position with reference to all the other foreign nations indebted 
to us. I wonder if all those Senators will insist that to Ger- 
many shall be applied the same rule as they want applied to 
England. Germany owes us more than $200,000,000, and I 
wonder if they will insist that the same demand be made of 
Germany. Poland owes us over $120,000,000. I wonder if the 
same demand will be made with reference to the indebtedness 
of Poland. 

I do not believe that foreign nations who are indebted to us 
are in any position to urge that we should be more liberal or 
generous in our terms to them because of any benefits which 
may have accrued to us by reason of those loans, but I do believe 
that is a proper consideration for us ourselves to reflect upon. 
If these loans had not been made, what would have been the 
position of the United States? We were already engaged in the 
war. If we had not made this loan to Great Britain of some- 
thing over $4,000,000,000, Great Britain would not have been 
able to maintain her armies on the soil of France as she did. 
They would have been compelled to retire, to an extent at least; 
the war would have been prolonged ; more American lives would 
have been sacrificed; and it would have cost us more money, 
not in the way of loans to our allies, but outright expenditures 
to carry on the war for a longer period than it became necessary. 
to carry it on. 

With reference to the expenditure, it has been sought to be 
shown that munition makers were the only beneficiaries of this 
expenditure. Mr, President, every farmer, every laboring man, 
in the United States got the benefit of these loans. Two dollar 
and twenty cent wheat has been spoken of. If it had not been 
for these loans of $11,000,000,000 to our allies, wheat would not 
have been $2.20, but it would have been down to $1 inside of 
six months. 

But I do not base my support of this bill upon that con- 
sideration to any great extent. I support the bill because if 
there is to be stability and peace in Europe there must be 
readjustment of indebtedness between the different nations of 
Europe, and if the United States is to start with the proposi- 
tion that every indebtedness shall be lived up to according to 
the letter of the contract, that there is to be no liberalizing of 
terms, then we may not look for peace in Europe next year or 
the year after, or perhaps for a decade to come. 

Will the same gentlemen who are insisting upon the letter 
of the contract likewise insist that Germany shall pay to the 
last dollar provided in the Versailles treaty? Do they? What 
right have we to insist that the Versailles treaty shall not be 
carried out to the very letter if we are going to insist that the 
technical contract made upon our behalf shall be carried out 
to the last letter, without any liberalization of the terms? 

Mr. President, under this settlement there is no forgiveness 
of a dollar of the debt, no cancellation of a penny of the debt. 
There is some liberalizution in the matter of the rate of inter- 
est, and that is all; but it is a very good example for the 
United States to set to Europe. If we demand of England the 
last penny, will not England demand of France the last penny, 
and will not France demand of Germany the last penny? How 
is any economic reconstruction of Europe possible under such a 
theory? 

This is a contract freely entered into on the part of England, 
if we shall assent to it, that contains liberal terms. The par- 
ties have agreed upon it, and if this be now ratified this after- 
noon, as I hope it will be, I think we may look forward to the 
other nations of Europe getting together in mutual accord upon 
their indebtedness as between each other, and we will have 
gone a long way, by the passage of this bill, toward bringing 
about stability and peace in Europe. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. Lenroor] referred to a matter which has been uppermost 
in my mind from the beginning with reference to this settle- 


ment, and that is the fact that there are those who are unwill- 
ing that Germany should be relieved from any part of her in- 
debtedness, and the question is asked, if we insist upon the full 
amount of our debt, shall not the nations interested in the col- 
lection of the debt from Germany insist upon the full amount 
which Germany owes? 

If Senators will turn that about, it presents the very propo- 
sition which has disturbed my mind concerning this settlement. 
If this settlement, or any other settlement which we could 
make, would lead to an amelioration of the terms which are 
being imposed upon Germany, and thereby give an oppor- 
tunity, possibly, for Europe to recover, I should vote for this 
bill with a great deal of pleasure. If I thought that this prece- 
dent established here, what is called a liberal settlement, would 
have a particle of effect of leading to the adoption of a more 
liberal policy toward Germany upon the part of England, or 
upon the part of France particularly, I should see my way clear 
to vote for the bill, and I would feel that I was doing the Amer- 
ican people a distinct favor, both from a humanitarian stand- 
point and from an economic standpoint, in doing so, But so 
long as the present policies in Europe obtain with reference to 
reparations and with reference to the collections from Germany, 
the forgiving of the amount of interest which we are forgiving 
in this instance will not have the slightest effect, in my humble 
opinion, in stabilizing anything in Europe or in opening any of 
the markets of Europe. In other words, the Allies are now 
undertaking in Germany to collect by sheer force the amount 
which Germany owes, and that policy will negative and abso- 
lutely destroy any effort we may make toward stabilizing 
Europe if the policy is to be continued. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] said that Eng- 
land was one of our best purchasers; but it must be self-evident 
that if the conditions continue in Europe for the next year as 
they have been for the last six months, or for the last two 
months particularly, England will not by reason of this settle- 
ment be in a position to purchase anything of moment from the 
United States above that which she must actually have in order 
to live. Indeed, sir, if the present program is continued, Europe 
will go down, and this settlement will have no more effect in 
bringing relief to suffering humanity, no more effect in opening 
up markets than if these I O U’s were lying up here in the 
Treasury. The causes of our troubles lie deeper than debts; 
they rest in the hideous inhuman policies which are now heap- 
ing misery upon a whole continent. 

Why are $110,000,000 being expended in England to-day as a 
dole to the unemployed? It is because England’s market upon 
the Continent has gone to pieces. It is because the economic 
conditions upon the Continent are such that there is no occa- 
sion for the employment of her men in her industries. She 
has no market. The mere acquittal of $40,000,000 a year in 
the way of interest, with the markets of Europe closed and with 
her unemployment continuing, will neither give us nor England 
any markets. 

So I say, Mr. President, if this matter of the indebtedness 
could have been considered in connection with this very propo- 
sition which the Senator from Wisconsin has suggested, it would 
have presented altogether a different matter for our considera- 
tion. We know that the invasion of the Ruhr, considered, now, 
not from the standpoint of whether France had a right to go 
in or not, for that can be debated upon another day, but con- 
sidered from the standpoint of world peace or the restoration 
of economic conditions in Europe, has been utterly disastrous 
of all which was promised or expected upon the part of the 
French people. 

Instead of it benefiting the French people themselves, bread 
has gone higher and grown more scarce, taxes have necessarily 
been increased, expenditures have been increased, the franc 
has gone down, coal has not come out, and hunger is more 
nearly at the door of France-to-day by reason of it than it has 
been at any time since the signing of the armistice. 

Not only, therefore, have they punished Germany and dis- 
ordered and demoralized the possible recovery of Germany, but 
they are bringing disaster and demoralization to France herself, 
If that policy is to continue, what are we to gain by the mere 
forgiving of a small amount of interest? It is by reason of the 
policy which is being pursued that, to my mind, makes this 
a more difficult problem to solve, so far as we are concerned, 
In other words, if conditions could be changed or would be 
changed so that the masses of England or the masses of 
Europe or the people who are hungering and dying in Europe 
would get the benefit, who would withhold his vote for a 
moment against our forgiving of the indebtedness as here pro- 
vided? If it would tend to restore the markets of Europe so our 
own people would get the benefit of it, who would withhold 
his vote for a moment? But if the policies are to be continued, 
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we know that that is not to be the result, either from a humani- 
tarian standpoint or from an economic standpoint. 

Every dollar of the forgiveness will ultimately find its way, 
not into the mouths of the hungry of Europe, but into the 
military coffers of Europe. Only a few days ago France loaned 
400,000,000 francs to Poland for the purpose of maintaining her 
army, By reason of her invasion of the Ruhr, every army in 
Europe is either actually or potentially being mobilized. The 
benefit which might flow from this money would eventually 
find its way in augmenting those conditions rather than in 
diminishing them. So long as that condition continues in Eu- 
rope, England will and can do nothing else, in my humble 
opinion, than to increase her naval strength and to increase her 
army. What the American taxpayer is being asked to do is 
in fact to underwrite, or in a sense strengthen, the militaristic 
and the imperialistic policies which now obtain in Europe. 
This money will not find its way to those whom we here to-day 
would like to help. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. BORAH. I will wait until another amendment is offered 
to conclude. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I would like to suggest 
to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenzoor] that the same 
administration which has presented to us the proposition that 
we should loan money to Great Britain at 3 per cent at a time 
when we are paying 4} per cent to get the money, the same 
administration which has made the proposition to Congress 
that we borrow the money at one rate and loan it at a lower 
rate, was entirely silent when France last month made an in- 
vasion of Germany and practically began a new war. 

There was a psychological moment when this country, rep- 
resented by its administration, could have made a legitimate 
protest against that step which threatens to wreck not only 
Germany but France and demoralize all continental Europe. 
But the same administration which has now proposed to load 
upon the American people $57,000,000 a year by giving to Great 
Britain a rate of interest lower than that for which we can 
borrow money, lower than that for which we are borrowing 
money, was apparently silent and impotent when the great op- 
portunity came for the United States, in the name of stabilizing 
the world and in the interest of peace, to protest against the 
folly which France has committed and which may cost her 
almost as much economically as it will cost Germany. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin said that we 
should not exact the pound of flesh from Great Britain. I 
agree with him. Congress agrees with him. It was nominated 
in the bond that Great Britain, when she borrowed this amount 
of money of us, should pay 5 per cent interest. That is the 
obligation as it stands. But last year the Congress of the 
United States voluntarily reduced that rate of interest to 4} 
per cent, a rate lower than that for which Great Britain can 
borrow anywhere else in the world. 

Now, what is the English view of the situation? I hold in 
my hand a recent copy of the London Times, weekly edition, 
and here is a frank, honest statement from that great news- 
paper: 
soes front: the AIN Ghetenaatnt Guritw the wer period teste 
sum which now stands at £851,000,000. The debt is . — . — on de- 
mand and carries 5 per cent interest. The bond of tedness s 
the obligation to fund it, when 
take fog ED ip gM mg — ‘se was — — a mon 

t no payment of interest should be demanded until 1925 

Then the editorial goes on to discuss the unpaid interest, 
Now, Mr. President, here we have a statement, a bold, honest, 
just statement, that Great Britain borrowed of us that great 
sum of money and agreed to pay 6 per cent interest on it. The 
Government of the United States, by an act of one 
year ago, has voluntarily reduced that rate of interest to 4} 
per cent. Why was it named at 41 per cent? It was because 
it was estimated that approximately that was the rate of in- 
terest which the United States is paying for money now, and 
having gained a lower rate of interest, Congress, in its justice 
and in its generosity, thought we should accord it to Great 
Britain. I thought so then. I think so now. 

I shall offer an amendment which proposes that the great 
sum of money which Great Britain owes us shall be repre- 
sented by an obligation in the Treasury of the United States, 
and that the rate of interest upon it shall agree with the rate 
of interest that the United States is compelled to pay from year 
to year on borrowed money. It may be 4} per cent this year. 
Ten years from now it may be 4 per cent or 3.75. But, what- 
ever it is, Great Britain should pay it. The Senator from Wis- 
consin took the position that we owe in friendship something 
to Great Britain, something to the fact that we were in a great 


adventure together. But suppose I should approach the Sena- 
soon Wisconsin and say, “Senator, I want to borrow 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at the moment. 

And the Senator from Wisconsin would say, “I have to bor- 
row the money to loan to you.” “Very well,” I would say, 
“you borrow the money and I will pay you not only the prin- 
cipal, but what interest you have to pay on it.” Would it then 
be a reasonable thing for me to demand of him, after he had 
borrowed the $5,000 at 5 per cent, and has to pay that rate of 
interest on it, that he let me have it for 3 per cent interest? 

The just and generous thing for the United States to do is 
to put in the bond now that Great Britain shall pay us the same 
rate of interest that we are compelled to pay in borrowing 
money from now on. We can be generous enough to give to 
Great Britain the high credit which our country enjoys. We 
can say to Great Britain, “ We will allow this loan to remain 
as long as you want it and only charge you exactly the amount 
of interest that we are compelled to pay from year to year 
for the credit.” That would be generous to Great Britain and 
just to the American taxpayer, and nothing else would be just 
to the American taxpayer, although it might be overgenerous 
to Great Britain. 

So I say to the Senator from Wisconsin that, having volun- 
tarily cut off three-quarters of 1 per cent interest, amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the aggregate, it is preposter- 
ous now to ask us to sacrifice $1,666,000,000 more during the 
next 62 years in allowing a loan to remain at one rate of 
interest while we are paying a greater rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in the few 
minutes available I do not propose to discuss the details of 
the measure. I do wish to state very briefly my reason for 
opposing the passage of the bill. I shall not discuss the par- 
tisan character of the composition of the commission which 
negotiated with our debtor. I shall not discuss the haste with 
which this most important legislation is being rushed through 
Congress. I shall not discuss the absence of information. I 
shall not discuss the details in the measure which may increase 
the financial burdens of the American people more than what 
appear on the surface of this measure. It is to no purpose to 
discuss the particular terms of this bill or the various details 
concerning it. Much on these points has already been said, 
especially those features of it which indicate possible future 
disadvantage to the finances of our country. 

We are imposing upon our people an additional war debt of 
$1,666,000,000 four years after the termination of the war. 
We are canceling part of the debt of one of our allies in the 
late war and adding that debt to our own staggering indebt- 
edness. In a word, this bill is a measure to shift a debt of 
$1,666,000,000 from the taxpayers of Great Britain to the tax- 
payers of America. It is a bill to levy an additional tax upon 
our people of $1,666,000,000. Are not the war-tax burdens of 
our people sufficient? Are not the obligations which they as- 
—_ ample, without this additional legislation fastened at this 

e 

Who is asking for the refunding of this debt? Who is to 
benefit by the adjustment of this obligation at this time? The 
English Government did not ask to have this debt refunded. 
The initiative was taken by the American Government; in fact, 
the British Government never asked to have one dollar sub- 
tracted from its debt. Nowhere is there a petition or a request 
from the British Government that their former contract be 
altered or modified. The evidence before the Finance Com- 
mittee is that the first proposition presented to the British 
Government was by the American debt commission for a rate 
of 33 per cent, without even a request from our debtor that the 
reduction in the interest rate be made. 

Whom is this legislation to benefit? Surely not the American 
people, who are to bear the burden of this additional debt of 
$1,666,000,000. This amount is but the minimum estimate. One 
actuary from the New York Life Insurance Co. estimates by 
a method of compounding interest that the real gift of the 
American people to the British Government on this settlement 
is the enormous sum of $27,000,000,000. I do not, however, 
vouch for this estimate. It is evidently a method of computing 
the value of this gift based on the use of this money by com- 
pounding the interest. 

Mr. President, Great Britain has a right to urge and expect 
one, and only one, modification of this debt—the fixing of a 
rate of interest on her indebtedness equal to that paid by our 
Government on the money she borrowed from her citizens to 
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loan Great Britain. That rate to-day is far in excess of 33 
per cent, and that is why this is not the time to change or 
refund this debt. 

Mr. President, there is one class of American citizens who 
will benefit by this partial cancellation of Great Britain's 
obligations to the United States. It is the class who have been 
behind the agitation for the refunding of this debt; the class 
of American citizens who have private debts to collect in 
Great Britain and other countries of Europe; the class of 
American citizens who will now find the financial atmosphere 
of Europe cleared by having, so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned, the American debt fixed and postponed 62 years for 
final payment. It is the international bankers in America who 
benefit by this legislation. 

It is contended that the settlement of this debt will sta- 
bilize—tend to stabilize is their expression—the finances of the 
world and bring about the economic equilibrium of the world. 
Will the rate of 34 per cent stabilize the finances of the world 
better than would a rate of 2 or 24 per cent—hetter than would 
the cancellation of the debt itself? Senators will have great 
difficulty when the American taxpayer looks at this question 
from the standpoint of his tax bill to explain to him the in- 
crease in his taxes by stating that the change of the interest 
rate on this loan by reducing it by 1 per cent will stabilize the 
finances of the whole world. 

Oh, it is said, we must be generous. To give of another’s 
money is not generosity. It is not right; it is not just; it is 
not honest. The money is not our money, but is the money of 
the American people. We are but trustees. This bill is a 
proposition to extract from the pockets of the American peo- 
ple an enormous sum of money and to give it to the British 
people. Yes; it is easy to be generous with other people’s 
money. I refuse, without the people’s voice being heard, to 
give away their money. I repeat, the only two arguments 
which are made in its favor are, first, that it will tend to 
stabilize the finances of the world, and, second, that we should 
be generous—generous with other people’s money. Let us see 
how generous the beneficiary of this gift has been. Let us see 
what she has done to stabilize the finances of the world. I 
have before me a memorandum of an agreement made by 
Great Britain with Persia in which she exacted an interest of 
7 per cent on a loan of $10,000,000. It comments upon a bi- 
partite agreement between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments that was entered into on August 15, 1919. Under this 
agreement “expert advisers” are to be furnished the Persian 
administrative departments at Persian expense. British mu- 
nitions and equipment were to be utilized under British offi- 
cers in building up a Persian military and police force. 
British money was to be loaned on security of the customs 
and telegraph receipts, and the amount of the first loan was 
$10,000,00, bearing interest at 7 per cent. 

I have also before me a news clipping which shows what 
Great Britain exacted from France and from Italy when she 
loaned those allies sums of money during the war. Let me read 
this memorandum, which is an editorial from one of our Ameri- 


can newspapers: 
WHO ARE THE SHYLOCKS? 


France and Italy deposited nearly 2,000,000,000 gold francs—worth 
as much now as eyer—in London banks when mey borrowed money 
from England during the war. England required that money as se 
curity for the loans. Now England tells France it [England] may take 
that money. That arouses French ire. The fact is that the money has 
probably n seized already. Bonar Law s it has been sent to 
America, inferring that we had pressed England to pay and that it had 
been forced to use the deposit, Of course that is not the case. 
country has asked none of its debtors to pay, and the inference Europe 
has drawn from Bonar Law's statement is misleading. 

Why are we Shylocks of the world, let Europe tell us, but we are 
not as cold, calculating, or as cautious, superos y, as England, When 
it made loans it called for gold security. ot so with us. We opened 
wide our Treasury to England, France, Italy, Belgium, and others and 
took in return their unsecured notes. In fact, we got hardly that. 
They simply Pry us a memorandum that the money would be returned 
some day and that they would proceed after the war to say in what 
wa how it should be returned. Shyl it will be observed, do 
not act that way. They take security for their loans and exact their 
pound of flesh upon failure to Biot 

Nothing has n more st g than the revelation that England 
8 gold security for its war-time loans, while the United tes 
did not. If there is any fairness in Europe, it can not fail to be im- 
ened by this difference in methods. But Europe does not condemn 

Ingland, even when it seizes the gold left with it for security and 
gs | depletes by one-third the reserve of the Bank of France. If 
we had done anything like that, imagine the outcry. We have not even 
asked our debtors to pay. We have simply suggested that they consider 


what they can do in the course of the next 25 years. But they do not 
consider t. EN, insist that we wipe out the debt. Eng and has 
remarked tbat it ve its debtors if we forgive it. Bu 


1 fort England 
has been careful to see that it had its hands on nearly 2,000,000,000 
gold francs; it has a partial payment anyway. Perhaps if we were 
more nearly Shylocks we should command greater respect abroad. 
(Aberdeen Wash. World.) 

But why prolong this line of argument? What evidence has 


been presented here as to the present financial resources and 


assets and as to the.possible future assets of our debtor? What 
right have we to discount or cancel in part the assets, the 
credits, of our people without knowledge not only of the exist- 
ing conditions of Great Britain’s finances but of all her pos- 
sible future assets? The only evidence is that now, at this 
hour, it is hard and difficult for Great Britain to raise the 
necessary ready money in order to meet the terms of this 
debt contract. Who ever heard of bank directors settling debts 
based on present ability to pay rather than the debtor’s re- 
sources and assets? 

Mr. President, there is no need of refunding this debt now. 
It should not be refunded at this time. The American people 
have not asked that it be refunded. They are not Shylocks; 
they do not demand this money, or even the interest due. They 
were willing to let it go four years, and it should have gone for 
10 years if necessary, letting these debtor countries pay as they 
can, 

The after-the-war financial atmosphere ought to have been 
cleared. We ought to wait until our debtors get back to pro- 
duction. We ought to have settled this debt in the light of 
peace and prosperity and not when the dark clouds of war 
envelop us. The time for our Government to move was not 
when our debtor nations have reached the low-water mark of 
their finances. Its refunding now is being brought about by 
the sinister influence in this country of those who are looking 
after their own interests and not the interests of the Ameri- 
can people. We should be serving the American people better 
if we should let this indebtedness stand as a valuable asset, 
to be collected on some future occasion when it would equally be 
advantageous to the American and British peoples. 

Let those that have been preaching economy, renouncing. tax 
exemption, reducing Government employees, fighting to reduce 
appropriation bills, and in various ways seeking to lower taxa- 
tion pause and realize what their vote upon this measure means. 
In one fell swoop your efforts at economy are reduced to nil, 
for your vote on this measure is nothing more or less than to 
increase the war-tax burdens of our people. What right have 
you to deal with this matter, because it happens to be a war 
debt, any different than if it were a peace-time loan? Where 
is your mandate from the people to levy this burden upon them? 
In what election did you submit this question to the voters? 
No one here would advocate before election this bill and expect 
to be elected to give away this enormous sum of money that 
belongs to our people. 

Mr. President, this asset, one of the most valuable which the 
American people have, is being converted by this proposed law 
into a possible liability, the magnitude of which no man can 
now conceive with definiteness. International complications 
arise more frequently out of financial dealings and agreements 
than any other cause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I come from an agricultural 
State, the greater part of whose interests are bound up in the 
prosperity of the farmer. We have all said that for four years 
the farmer has suffered a tremendous loss because he has had 
no foreign market. The farmer is dependent upon a foreign 
market. The excess of the commodities which he produces 
must be sold. We can not increase the consumption ability 
of the people of this country or we have not been able to do 
so; and therefore the farmer has been suffering tremendously 
each year because he had no foreign market for his products. 
We can have no foreign market until conditions in Europe are 
stabilized, and they can never be stabilized until there shall be 
a beginning. The way is not long to peace when contending 
nations once decide to negotiate peace; the way is not long to 
economic reconstruction whenever the peoples of the world 
shall set their faces toward reconstruction. The great trouble 
is a beginning. The European war could have ended much 
sooner if nations could have made a beginning to attain peace, 
Economie reconstruction could have come much earlier if a 
beginning could have been made. At least the proposed settle- 
ment is a beginning. 

I do not think that anybody contends that it is such a settle- 
ment as he approves in every particular; I do not. I do not 
think it is the best possible settlement that could have been 
made. I do know, however, Mr. President, it is the only 
settlement that is here before the Senate; it Is the only one that 
will or can be before this Congress in a year. If it is rejected, 
I know that the American farmers for at least 12 months more 
must have the same chaotic conditions confront them which 
now confront them, if, in fact, they shall not grow worse. 

I sympathize with those Senators who say that the interest 
rate is low, too low; and yet I am sure as I am of anything 
that if every dollar of our foreign indebtedness had been can- 
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celed in November, 1918, and every dollar of this foreign debt 
had been levied upon the agricultural interests of America, 
they could have paid it and been richer to-day than they now 
are, provided Europe had become a normal consumer of Ameri- 
can products. 

It may be said that better economic conditions are going to 
come about whether we accept this agreement or not. I say 
they have not come about, and therefore it is for you who 
oppose this plan to show that they will come. You can not 
do it. I therefore must act on conditions which now exist. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HitcHcocx], of whom I am 
very fond, said that this proposed settlement amounts to giving 
away $58,000,000 of American money, and he read from the 
London Times what he characterized as a frank and manly state- 
ment of the contract betwten the British Empire and the Ameri- 
can people—that is, that Great Britain owes us £851,000,000, 
to be refunded upon demand at a rate of interest of 5 per cent. 
If that is the contract, American citizens have a right to de- 
mand 5 per cent; yet the Senator from Nebraska, as trustee 
for the American people, yoted very recently to give away three- 
quarters of a per cent on every dollar they owed us in the way 
of an interest charge. If the Senator has a right to say, “If I 
vote to reduce your interest charge from 5 to 41 per cent with- 
out being asked to do so, I am a patriot,’ how does a Senator 
become a criminal who, when he sees that a better settlement 
ean not be made, says, “ Therefore we will accept a settlement 
providing for the payment of 34 per cent interest?” I should 
like to know. Where does the difference lie that makes one 
act statesmanship and the other just a little bit less than 
criminal? 

I sympathize, Mr. President, with what has been said about 
the taxation of the American people; but it is true that not a 
dollar of this money that is coming back is going to take a 
dollar of taxation off of the poor people of America, and every 
Senator knows it; because the poor people, the farmers in Ala- 
bama, the farmers in Arkansas and Nebraska, are not paying 
Federal taxes; they are being crushed by State and county and 
municipal taxes; they are being crushed because they have no 
markets for their farm products. It is the rich people in the 
country that pay the Federal tax, because under the law no man 
pays a Federal tax—I am speaking of income tax now, and the 
rich alone would profit by the defeat of this measure—if he be 
married, until he has above $2,000 a year net above all of the 
charges he has a right to make. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I feel sure that my colleague has made a 
statement in the heat of argument that is broader than he 
intends. The Senator surely does not mean that the farmers 
of this country are not being taxed by the Federal Government. 
The income tax, it is true, rests more heavily upon the people 
with large incomes than upon those with small ones, but in my 
country the farmers are being skinned and gouged by this 
iniquitous tariff bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well; that is not the question that we 
have before us, and if the Senator from Kentucky wants to 
interrupt me, I hope that he will confine himself to the legisla- 
tion that is before the Senate. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I did not mean to start a 
debate. I simply thought perhaps the Senator had expressed 
himself more broadly than he intended. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I was talking about direct taxes; 
and if the farmers are ruined, as we have been saying, if they 
have not been getting the cost of production out of the things 
they grow, they can not have any income that will make them 
subject to paying income taxes—direct taxes. That is what we 
are talking about. If we were to get back to-morrow every 
dollar that all the European powers owe us, no movement would 
be made to reduce tariff rates, and therefore they are not 
affected one way or the other by the legislation now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, here is the question before us: Are we willing 
that the world shall make a beginning toward readjustment, 
toward economic recovery, or are we willing to plunge it into 
another 12 months of nightmare and darkness in order that pos- 
sibly a better settlement may be made with Great Britain next 
year than we get out of her this year? 

I know, Mr. President, that there are some people who are 
racially so antagonistic to the English-speaking people that 
whenever the British Empire is mentioned—and I do not criti- 
cize them; people are swayed by their prejudices—they can not 
help opposing it. They have hated Great Britain for hundreds 


of years, and for hundreds of years their children after them 
I hold no brief for the British Empire. All my 


will hate her. 


people were put out of Ireland by the sword when Cromwell 
was “pacifying” that island. I drew in, with all my family 
traditions, a hatred of the British Empire; but, Mr. President, I 
hope to God the time shall never come when I am willing to be 
a party to destroying the world because for hundreds of years 
there has been a feud between the people from whom I sprang 
and England. I am not willing to do it. Some hate the British 
Empire because of religious differences. I do not. This ques- 
tion is not racial; it is not religious; and it is not, as I under- 
stand it, a question of charity. It is a question of good business; 
that is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say had not we lent this money to Eng- 
land and the British armies had been compelled to slacken their 
efforts in resisting the German assaults of 1917-18, we would 
have expended every dollar of it and more in making soldiers 
of American boys, and instead of 50,000 of them dead by battle 
wounds in France there would have been a million of them, and 
instead of 50,000 mothers weeping for boys who went beyond 
85 seas and never returned there would have been a million of 

em. 

I was astonished the other day when one Senator, of whom I 
am exceedingly fond 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CARAWAY., Is it the ruling of the Chair that I can not 
now discuss the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can discuss the pend- 
ing amendment, which he has already done, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Both the measure itself and the amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just the pending amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If a 
Senator has not addressed himself to the bill, is he precluded 
from speaking 10 minutes on the bill now and also 10 minutes 
on any amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was the notice that the Chair 


gave, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope some Senator will get recognition 
and yield to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have submitted an amendment which I 
will explain before the Senate in a few minutes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
to me? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the other day 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have not any objection at all 
to this program, but if that rule is to obtain let us have it 
settled now. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to 
waive my time on the pending amendment, or I will take the 
floor and yield to my colleague if the Senator objects. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, well, if there is any objection, I will 
sit down. 

Mr. BORAH. If that is parliamentary and can be done, of 
course it simplifies a situation here which has been embarrassing 
to some of us. I have not any objection to its being done if the 
Chair holds that that is proper. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield to my colleague my time on this amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reen], of whom I am exceedingly fond, day before yester- 
day made the statement which I shall read. After having read 
the law under which the loans to the allied powers had been 
made he said: 


And upon that we went to the American poopie for the money. We 
employed everybody from McAdoo to Mary Pickford, or from Mary 
Pickford to McAdoo—and I speak of them both with the utmost respect 
and kindliness—everybody from statesman to moving-picture actress. 
Hundreds of thousands of volunteers all over the 3 on every 
husting, on every platform, from the steps of the Capitol, from the 
stages of the theaters, in country press and everywhere, told the 
American people that the money we were 1 to get from them to 
loan to foreign countries would be loaned upon bonds that would 
mature when our bonds matured ahd would bear the rate of interest 
our bonds bore, so that whatever money we thus loaned would come 
back to us and not be a burden upon the taxpayers of the United 
States. 


That, he says, was the contract we entered into. 
Later he said: 


That was the contract with the people of the United States, and any 
attempt to repudiate it would be as disgraceful a proceeding as ever 
was engaged in by any government on earth, 
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First, Mr. President, I deny that we made such a contract. 
The question of what was to be done with the money was not 
discussed when the people bought the bonds. It was to be used 
in winning the war. I say, sir, that those who bought bonds 
would much rather have loaned it to equip and keep a British, a 
French, or a Russian soldier in the trenches than to have loaned 
it to have thelr own boys put in the trenches. They would have 
loaned it with more willingness to maintain the armies who 
were fighting this war with us than to have let those armies quit 
for lack of means with which to fight and replace them with 
American boys. But, Mr. President, that was not the contract 
We entered into with the American people when we commenced 
this war. I want to read from what was declared to be the 
purposes and obligation that inspired us in going to war. 

I read from the greatest state paper ever written by any 
statesman of any country. I read from the message delivered 
by Woodrow Wilson to the Senate and the House in joint ses- 
sion asking that we declare a state of war to exist between the 
Imperial German Government and the American people. In 
that immortal document we entered into a covenant with the 
American people to do certain things, and here is what it was, 
Mr. President. 

Speaking of his former message, the President said: 

Our object, now as then, is to vindicate mf genes of peace and 
Justice in the life of the world as against sel and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really frèe and self-governed peoples*of the 
world such a concert of purpose and of action as will henceforth insure 
the observance of those principles. 

That was it, Mr. President; and again, in the same message, 
he said: 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful le into war, 
into the most terrible and disastrous of wars, civilization itself 
seeming to be in balance. But the t is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those who submit 
to authority to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right b 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. 

Those were the pledges, Mr. President, we made to the Ameri- 
can people. We made them to the mothers and fathers of this 
land; that “If they would loan us their sons, and let us equip 
them as soldiers, and send them 4,000 miles beyond the seas 
and across the mountains to destroy the military autocracy of 
Germany, when they should have done so, so help us Almighty 
God, we would arrange a peace that would bring about a con- 
cert of nations, so that never again in the history of the world 
would a mother be required to sacrifice her son in international 
disputes.” A 

We assumed that obligation, Mr. President, and 4,500,000 boys 
gave up their hopes, their dreams, their aspirations, and became 
soldiers in the armies of this Republic. They went beyond the 
seas, 2,000,000 of them, and 100,000 of them laid down their 
lives from battle wounds or disease, and to-day more than 
80,000 of them still sleep in that foreign land, and shall so 
sleep until time shall be no more. 

We assumed that obligation; and yet, Mr. President, after 
these boys, believing what we had said, had gone beyond the 
seas, and some of them had died, and 250,000 of them were 
made invalids for life in attempting to bring about the condi- 
tion under which we might keep our contract and arrange a 
community of nations that would end wars, we repudiated it 
here on the floor of the Senate. We made them die in vain, 
Mr. President. We made 100,000 mothers weep for sons that 
never will return. We made 250,000 invalids that never will be 
strong, and we made them sacrifice life and health in vain, Mr. 
President, because we broke the contract we made with them; 
and now, Mr. President, we are upbraided because some Sen- 
ators say we want to com on the rate of interest 
England is to pay; that that “is the most shameful breach of 
contract, Mr. President, that a nation ever made.” 

Oh, my God, Mr. President! If every dollar that was ex- 
pended in this war had been lost, if every international debt 
had been canceled and we had voted for it, it would not ap- 
proach to so shocking a breach of contract as the one that broke 
the contract with the boys, living and dead, and the mothers 
of a hundred thousand boys that weep to-day for sons that 
never will return, the contract for a league of nations which 
would end wars and bring again to a troubled world the bless- 
ings of international peace. It is in a measure to redeem that 
pledge I shall vote to accept this settlement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Arkansas has expired. The question fs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 


The VICA PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SecreTary. On page 3, line 16, it is proposed 
to strike out all after the word “settlements” down to the 
end of line 20, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

With other governments indebted to the United States are hereby 

to be made upon such terms as the com on may 
be just, subject to the approval of the Congress by act 
or joint resolution, 

So that, if amended, it will read as follows: 

Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in a 
United States Government bonds issued since Xprit 6, 1917, 
bonds to be taken at par and accrued interest, is hereby approved and 
authorized, and settlements with other vernments debted to 
the United States are hereby authorized to made upon such terms 
as the commission may eve to be our subject to the approval 
of the Congress by act or joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. That part of this amendment which was put 
in by the House has nothing whatever to do with the in- 
debtedness of Great Britain, and I stated, I think, in the first 
day’s discussion, that I had no objection whatever to taking 
that part of the amendment out, and if I may, as far as I 
can, I accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the statement just 
made by the Senator from Utah in the Record, I apprehend 
it will not be necessary to discuss the amendment at length 
now. It was discussed a day or two ago. 

The purpose of the amendment is, first, to require all future 
settlements hereafter sought to be entered into to be ratified 
by the Congress of the United States, rather than by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as is provided by the bill presented 
by the committee. 

Another purpose is to relax the provisions of existing law 
and the provisions, for that matter, carried in the pending bill, 
so that the commission may have the power to negotiate just 
settlements with other governments indebted to the United 
States, subject to the approval of Congress. 

We alt know, and it has been admitted throughout the 
progress of the debate, that the remaining governments indebted 
to the United States can not settle, in all probability—certainly 
we know all of them can not—on the terms provided in this 
settlement. For that reason I believe it essential, if settlements 
are to be made or promoted with other governments, that the 
commission be authorized to effectuate just settlements, pro- 
vided always that the same shall be submitted to Congress for 
approval. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the vote upon this 
amendment will virtually decide what course we should take 
regarding the amendment which I offered the other day. The 
commission was authorized to make settlements of indebtedness 
according to definite terms fixed in the act at a rate of interest 
of not less than 4} per cent and for a term of years not ex- 
ceeding 25. It was recognized by the commission that it was 
impracticable to make settlements upon that basis. In fact, 
when the legislation was originally enacted that was the view 
of practically all of us, and we realized that it would be neces- 
sary for the commission to enter into negotiations and subse- 
quently report to Congress, as the commission has done in this 
ease. 

The legislation which is proposed by the commission, and 
reported favorably by the Finance Committee, is in the nature 
of an amendment to the proviso of the original act creating the 
commission, that they shall not make any settlement on more 
favorable terms than those specified in the original act, That is 
the proviso which is amended by this bill. It occurred to me 
that that was not a proper form of legislation; that instead of 
amending the proviso, which would raise again the question of 
terms, we should simply ratify, if we see fit to do so, the settle- 
ment made by the commission, and leave the original act as it 
was enacted. 

The effect of the amendment which I propose would be pre- 
cisely the same as that of the amendment proposed py the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. He proposes now to provide that the com- 
mission shall make such settlements as it deems advisable and 
report back to Congress for congressional approval. I think the 
law has been given that effect, practically, by the commission, 
and it is simply a question of whether we shall put that lan- 
guage in the bill in its present form or enact the amendment 
which I propose, which provides simply that we ratify the 
present settlement, and automatically that would put the com- 
mission in the same position with regard to future settlements 
as it is in in framing this settlement. : 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The practical result of the two amend- 
ments probably would be the same. It has seemed advisable to 
me, however, since everyone admits that future settlements 
with governments can not be effectuated under the provisions 
of the existing law, that the fair and proper course to pursue 
is to relax the rule in the existing law, which we know can not 
be complied with by the commission. I think the preservation 
of that statute would operate as a discouragement, unless the 
commission should prove its readiness to disregard the law 
which Congress has passed, as they have been accused of doing 
in connection with the pending settlement, although, of course, 
their acts are now submitted for ratification. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, what would be the effect if we 
simply ratified this settlement, and left the law as it now stands 
untouched? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It would leave the commission 
in the same position it was in when it conducted the present 
negotiations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the 
Senator from New Mexico, it would require an interest adjust- 
ment at approximately 4} per cent, and the commission would 
be estopped from remitting any portion of the principal or inter- 
est under any conditions, or from extending the time for pay- 
ment of any part of the indebtedness beyond 25 years, which, 
I think, are such impossible terms that they will be harmful 
rather than beneficial. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not.want to misunderstand. If the law 
were left as it is now, could not the commission go out and do as 
it did in this case, make whatever terms it saw fit to make, and 
ask Congress to approve them? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; somewhat in disregard of the statute 
under which the powers are vested in them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Apparently that would be no ob- 
stacle at all, either with the commission or with the Senate, 

Mr. ROBINSON. What can be the purpose of retaining in 
the statute instructions to and requirements of the commission 
which every Senator knows can not be complied with? If there 
is a bona fide purpose to invite and promote settlements with 
other nations, we must recognize in the beginning that conces- 
sions must be made, There was a reason for imposing these 
limitations in the present law, because everyone understood 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have only 10 
minutes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I realize I am consuming the Senator’s 
time. I discontinue my remarks, 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator that it would be 
better not to have the commission violate the law. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Certainly we do not want the 
commission to violate the law, but if we adopt this amendment 
we are assuming that the commission has already violated the 
law, and I do not believe it has, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not, either, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think it was generally under- 
stood at the time the original act was passed that the commis- 
sion would change the terms. I do not believe anyone antici- 
pated we would settle a single debt upon the conditions men- 
tioned in the original act creating the commission, and I think 
the commission has acted-quite within the understanding of 
the Congress when the law was enacted. If we now simply 
ratify this settlement, we will leave the commission to do in 
the future precisely as it has done in this regard. The amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas would seem to infer that 
the commission had exceeded its authority in bringing about 
this settlement and that we want to obviate that for the future. 
I still believe that it will be better to pass the bill in the way 


in which I have proposed to amend it, simply ratifying this 


settlement, leaving the commission free to proceed under exist- 
ing law with regard to other settlements, as it has with regard 
to this. 

If, however, the Senate should see fit to adopt the proposal of 
the Senator from Arkansas, then, of course, I shall acquiesce, 
and it would be unnecessary to consider the amendment which 
I have proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not mean to charge the 
commission with violating the law. What I meant was that the 
commission made a settlement which was not authorized by 
statute. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is exactly my thought. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to call 
attention rather to the framing of the bill than to the subject 
matter of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 


I ask the attention of the Senator from Utah to my sugges- 
tion, merely for the purpose of endeavoring to improve the 
form of the bill. The bill starts out: That the first proviso 
of section 2 of the act entitled,” and so forth, “is amended to 
read as follows.” Then the bill proceeds. The first proviso of 
the act of February 9, 1922, reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 


authorize or empower the commission to extend the time of maturity 
by any foreign government Wyond: Sane 1a, 1047 er ts AS fhe ae ot 
interest at less than 41 per cent per annum. $ 

As the bill was originally framed, without the House amend- 
ment, this bill would take the place of the proviso which I 
have read; and as there was no restriction at all in the bill as 
originally drawn, the commission would be authorized to nego- 
tiate with the other debtor nations and absolutely close out with 
them upon any terms they saw fit and without submitting the 
matter to Congress at all. 

Under the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the arrangement made would be submitted for the ap- 
proval of Congress. It takes care of that matter. But I sub- 
mit to everyone that it is altogether inappropriate to make the 
bill a substitute for this proviso. It does not fit in with the 
statute in any wise whatever. It provides that the first pro- 
viso of the act “shall hereafter read as follows,” which is a 
most inartistic way of framing a statute. 

If the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas should be 
agreed to, there would be no occasion for anything in the 
bill, I submit to the Senator from Utah, down to the word 
“the” on line 3, page 2; that is, cut ont all of the language 
making it a bill to amend that proviso, and just start in with 
the words“ The settlement of the indebtedness of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States 
of America, as follows, is hereby approved.” 

Then, with the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas agreed to, hereafter any settlements made will be 
subject to the approval of Congress. i 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference between what the Senator 
suggests and what we have here is that we set it out in the 
bill. The Senator says he would like to have it read in this 
way: “The settlement of the indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States of 
America, as follows,” then on line 16, page 3, “is hereby ap- 
proved and authorized.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads “as follows” and then follow the 
terms of the agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I suggest to the Senator that 
everything preceding that be stricken out, so that it will start 
with the word “the” in line 8, on page 2, and read: 

The settlement of indebtedness of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows, is hereby ratified 
and approved. 

And do not insert the proviso that the act of February 9, 
1922, shall hereafter read this way. It would be too long, I 
shall submit the amendment later on. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall examine the amendment of the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to make another sugges-- 
tion to the Senator. I was not able to follow the exact reading 
of the amendment tendered by the Senator from Arkansas, but 
I believe that it would be improved if after line 15 there were 
inserted language as follows: 

. any restrictions in the act approved February 9, 


Mr. ROBINSON. I would have no objection, but 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Nor do I think it is necessary. This being 
the latest enactment covering the subject of the indebtedness of 
other governments, it would control. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, it is interesting to 
note the fact that we voted on such an amendment once before; 
that is to say, on an exactly similar proposition. When we were 
discussing the bill which, when finally passed, authorized the 
commission an amendment was offered which read as follows: 

When, under and in accordance with section 2, the said commission 
shall with any country reach an agreement of adjustment, settlement, or 
refunding, such agreement, before it is consummated or becomes final, 
shall be reported to and shall be approved by Congress. 

Voting for that amendment were 36 Senators. Among them 
was the distinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
I accord to him and every other man the right to change his 
mind. I do not offer this by way of criticism, but rather by 
way of introduction to the statement that we appear to be en- 
gaged in a general business of wholesale or partial repudiation 
of our own debts. 
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When the original act was under discussion we were not talk- 
ing about 8 per cent interest. We were talking about receiving 
from every solvent country dollar for dollar of the money we 
had loaned, including dollar for dollar of the interest we were 
compelled to pay. That was the position then, as is evidenced 
by the remarks which I shall read as uttered by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson] who undertook to outline the posi- 
tion of the administration and of the proponents of the bill then 
pending. He said: 

Where do we stand in rd to the whole question? In the first 
lace, the Sec of the ry says that he intends, so far as is 
umanly ble, collect 5 per cent interest and that 5 per cent in- 

err 
which, of course, indirectly makes the rate igber- and in the third 
nds and to incur the 


Baires fep pei perae „ 

Now, that was the position of the Senate a few months ago. 
However, disregarding the advice and in order to make certain 
that our commissioners would go forth with positive instrne- 
tions from this body, we wrote into the act 4} per cent interest. 
We sent the commission forth as our agents authorized to make 
that kind of contract and no other and to bring it back to us 
or to come back and report that they were unable to reach an 
agreement. The commission, when it went outside of the letter 
of that statate, proceeded with no more authority than if it 
had never been named as the commission, for an agent who 
goes outside of his authority ceases to be an agent and becomes 
a mere intermeddler or usurper. 

If the commission had properly performed its duty, it would 
have laid those terms of the agreement upon the table and said 
to the British commission, “ This is all we are authorized to 
offer, and you must take it or leave it.” If that course had been 
followed, I have not the slighest hesitation in the world in say- 
ing that Great Britain would have accepted the proposition, 
possibly asking the right to refund the indebtedness at a lower 
rate of interest or to take up the bonds at will whenever she 
could get the money at a lower rate of interest. 

But the commission acceded to the demands of Great Britain 
and came back here, of course, unable to conclude a contract 
and brought it to the Senate. The Senate, which had taken 
the position only a few months ago of asking 4} per cent, 
yields to the importunities of the commission and proposes to 
ratify its unauthorized act. 

But that is not all. We stand before the world to-day as a 
creditor, and the accredited representatives of the American 
people in this body proceed to tell every other nation on earth, 
“We do not expect you to pay your debt.“ I wonder how long 
a lawyer could remain in the employ of a client who started out 
to collect money and who in advance advised the debtor that 
he did not expect him to pay. What reason is there for a 
European statesman, a statesman of France, of Belgium, of 
Poland, of the Slovakian States, or of Italy to propose to his 
people to pay an indebtedness due to the American people when 
distinguished Senators stand upon the floor of the Senate and 
say, We ought not to expect payment? 


American 
obligation which we have incurred through our bonds, and we 
propose to say te the world, “ You can pay or not pay, just as 
you please; but we do not expect you to pay.” Is not that very 
unfortunate talk to be heard on the floor of this body? It is not 
my business to lecture anybody. I am not trying to lecture 
anybody, but I say that no nation can collect its money that is 
justly due it unless it at least presents its claim and asks that 
the claim be recognized and paid. 

Neither do I agree with the proposition that these nations 
can not pay. They may need the indulgence of time, and rea- 
sonable indulgence wouid not be objected to by reasonable men. 
But that nations should undertake to insist that they have the 
right to exist as mations and te maintain armies and 
navies, and at the same time insist that the 
debts is an anomaly that is not to be tolerated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, does the Senator from Mis- 


Souri desire further time? If so, I yield him my 10 minutes on 
the amendment. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I have said what I desired to say on 


fornia, however, for his courtesy. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to answer briefly the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcock], 
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made a few moments ago. He asked if I went to him and 
asked for a loan of $5,000, and he told me he had not the money 
himself, but could get it for me; what I thought would be the 
ethics of the situation if I should suggest afterwards to him 
that I should pay a less rate of interest to him than I had 


To make the situation exactly parallel, if I went to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and asked for a loan of $5,000, and he 
replied that he did not have it, but would get it from the mem- 
bers of his family, and did so, and I received credits and the 
members of his family received the proceeds of the loan, and by 
reason of those proceeds I was able to save the lives and for- 
tunes of the Senator from Nebraska and the members of his 
family, and then I afterwards went to him and said to him, “I 
propose to pay every penny of the $5,000, I am perfectly willing 
to pay a rate of interest, but I suggest that you do not exact 
from me the full rate,” if the Senator insisted that he wanted 
the pound of flesh, I would pay it if I had the money, but as 
long as I lived, Mr. President, down deep in my heart I would 
feel that the Senator from Nebraska was a shylock compared to 
whom the Shylock of Shakespeare would be the soul of generos- 
ity. The Senator from Nebraska would never exact any such 
terms in his individual capacity. Ofcoursenot. So the parallel 
that the Senator would make does not apply in any way to the 
present question before us. 

Then the Senator criticized the present administration for not 
protesting the invasion of the Ruhr by France. This is not the 
time nor the place for a discussion of that question, but I will 
say I can not follow the reasoning of the Senator from Ne- 
braska when he criticizes the present administration for not as- 
sisting Germany to secure a modification of her contract, and 
at the same time contends that we shall insist upon the full 
letter of ours. If we have a right, sir, to insist, and if it is 
our duty to insist, as representing the American people, on the 
full amount of interest, upon what ground would the Senator 
from Nebraska criticize the administration for not protesting 
to France when she is trying to enforce her contract? 

Mr. President, I believe that though, of course, this Is not 
the time to discuss the matter, that the reparation terms and 
certain other provisions of the Versailles treaty are too severe. 
I think they ought to be modified; but the United States will 
be in a poor position, indeed, ever to suggest its good offices for 
a modification of the contracts that exist in Europe if the policy 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska be now followed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin has possibly forgotten what provoked my remark. 
He defended this bill as being a great effort on the part of the 
United States to stabilize conditions in Europe, and he sought 
to justify a sacrifice of $1,666,000,000 and the levying of a cor- 
responding amount of taxes on the American people for that 
purpose. I called his attention to the fact that the present ad- 
ministration, which seeks to impose upon the American people 
that sacrifice for the alleged purpose of stabilizing conditions in 
the Old World, had neglected the opportunity which it had to 
prevent the exploitation of the Ruhr, the demoralization of 
Germany, and, probably, also the demoralization of France and 
the whole European continent consequent upon that reckless 
and foolish invasion. 

I said that if the administration had desired to stabilize the 
conditions in Europe, that threatened invasion presented the 
opportunity, without one dollar's expense to the American peo- 
ple, to make a great contribution to the cause of stabilization 
by making a strong protest. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has somewhat mixed my illustra- 
tion. I put myself in the attitude of going to him to seek the 
loan of $5,000, but I will accept it the other way and assume 
that he comes to me and seeks a loan of $5,000. I make him the 

I borrow it from my own family, and he 
spends the money, as he has stated, among members of my 
family, and my life and my family are saved. Has the Sena- 
tor forgotten the one who borrowed the money? He did not 
borrow that money of me, figuratively speaking, to save my life, 
but he borrowed it to save his own life—and that is why Great 
Britain borrowed the money from the United States, and it did 
save her life. The Senator has forgotten that side of the trans- 
action. 


Senators, in their anxiety to consider the equities on the 
other side, forget all the great sacrifices that the United States 
made. The British Empire was saved by that loan. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course I assume that the Senator and 
every other American understands that that money was bor- 
rowed primarily by England in order to save herself. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it also at the same time assisted in 
saving the lives of Americans and a great amount of money 
for Americans. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I notice the Senator in his speech failed 
to suggest anything of that sort. He spoke of borrowing $5,000 
of me and spending it with my family for the sake of saving 
my life and my family’s life; but the real motive in borrowing 
the money was to save his own life, and the motive Great 
Britain had in borrowing this money was to save the life of 
the British Empire. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator admit that the expendi- 
ture of that money did have the effect of saving any American 
lives or saving any American dollars? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I am not going into that question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit a suggestion, we saved the lives of, perhaps, a million 
English soldiers at the same time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not here in an anti- 
British attitude. I have said that I had expected when this 
proposition came up to vote for it. I quite approve the present 
attitude of Great Britain in world affairs. I realize that we 
were in a great cause together; and I realize that we ought 
to deal justly and even generously with Great Britain; but 
I say there is a limit. I contend that we should say to Great 
Britain, “ Repay that money when you can, in 25 years or 40 
years, or 50 years, or 60 years, and make the terms to suit 
yourself, but do not expect us to tax the American people in 
order to let you have the money at 8 per cent or 31 per cent 
when we have got to pay 4 per cent or 4} per cent.” 

I am entirely willing that Great Britain should use the 
credit of the United States, the finest in the world. I am 
willing that Great Britain should be able to borrow through 
us as cheaply as we can borrow for our own purposes; but I 
say that Is the limit; that is where the representatives of the 
American people ought to stop. We have not any right to 
lay this extra interest burden of $1,666,000,000 upon the people 
of the United States. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] criticized me 
because, while I voted for reducing the rate of interest from 
5 per cent to 4} per cent, I am not willing to go further. The 
eases are entirely different. Why did I vote to reduce the 
rate of interest to 4} per cent? It was because that was all 
we were paying, and we could afford to loan Great Britain 
money at the rate of 4} per cent. Being able to borrow it at 
that rate, we could lend it at the same rate without laying 
any additional burden upon the American taxpayer. That is 
what we ought to do. I am not in favor of making any money 
out of Great Britain. All I think Great Britain should do is 
to compensate the American Government for what it is com- 
pelled to expend in extending her this great credit. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep] is entirely right when he says that the members of 
the American Debt Funding Commission violated the act of 
Congress. There can be no question about that. We ought to 
get that clearly settled in our minds. The American members 
of the Debt Funding Commission have either complied with 
that act or they have not complied with it. Congress either 
meant to say that they could give a longer time for the pay- 
ment of this debt than 25 years or they did not mean to say 
that; they either meant to say that less than 4} per cent interest 
could not be charged on the debt or they did not mean to say 
that. We intended to fix the limit at 25 years. We certainly 
intended to fix the rate at 4} per cent. The American debt 
commissioners, however, met the British envoys in secret con- 
clave. The public knew nothing about their discussions; they 
were sitting behind elosed doors with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and every member of our commission was a partisan 
Republican. No Democrat was permitted to sit upon that com- 
mission. As a Democrat, I resent that. The Democratic people 
of America were entitled to have representation upon that 
commission. The fact that they were not allowed representa- 
tion upon it has always clouded the whole thing with suspicion. 
It did so in my mind and it did so in the minds of millions of 
people in America. Why were not the Democrats given repre- 
sentation upon that commission? Well, they were not given 
representation. 

When the Republican members of the Debt Funding Com- 
mission met the brilliant and overmastering intellects of Great 
Britain what happened? Did the representatives of Great 
Britain ask us to concede them an interest rate of 8 per cent 
or 33 per cent? No. Who was it that made that proposition? 
It was the American commissioners. Who was it that went to 
the British envoys and said, in substance, We will make you 
this proposition; To tax the American people $57,000,000 a 


year for the first 10 years on this indebtedness in order to give 
you that amount; and we are willing to make you a proposition 
of 8 per cent and 34 per cent when we have to pay 4} per 
cent.” Who was it that made that proposition? We are told 
that it was the American commissioners who made it and not 
the British envoys. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the commission has not agreed 
that the rate should be anything. Your commission said that 
they would present the question to Congress, as they had no 
power under the law to say that there should be an agreement 
between this country and Great Britain for a rate of interest of 
8 per cent for 10 years and 8} per cent thereafter. I will say 
further to the Senator that is what we are here for now; we 
are presenting the proposal to Congress, and it is for Congress 
to say whether or not we shall make the final agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Se 
ator yield? . 

Mr. HEFLIN. As my time is very limited, I hope the Sen- 
ators will not consume my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
hs understands the Senator from Alabama declines to 
yield. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I will yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts if he will be brief, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I merely wish to say to the 
Senator that the record of the Finance Committee shows that 
his statement is correct. The members of the American Debt 
Funding Commission first presented the proposition of 84 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a compromise, as I have stated a num- 
ber of times, and no one tried in any way, shape, or form to 
have any Senator or any Representative or any American 
believe that it was otherwise. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not the time to yield 
to the Senator to make a speech. If he desires to make a 
speech he will have to make it in his own time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator from Alabama 
permit me to ask one question? 4 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah if the American commissioners ever laid these 
terms down on the table and said to the British representa- 
tives: “ This is the limit of our authority; we expect you to 
accede to it?” Did the American representatives ever do 
that or anything like that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Great Britain knew that before she ever sent 
her representatives over here, and every other country like- 
wise knew it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I take it the American representa- 
tives did not do it, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it was im- 
possible to settle upon those terms, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not yield for the Senator 
to make a speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator to yield to me at 
all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why did not the Senator or the commission 
of which he is a member come back here and ask Congress 
to change the law? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are doing now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Here is what the Senator said in a colloquy 
with me on the floor of the Senate when I was demanding 
that the Democrats be represented in the handling of this 
indebtedness owed to the American people and amounting to 
$12,000,000,000 : 

I will say to the Senator right now that no human being can settle 
the debt under the law existing to-day, and a request will be made, I 
hope, for the modification of the law. 

Did they ever make such a request? No, Mr. President, 
they did not. They did not come back and ask us while the 
British envoys were here to change the law and let the Con- 
gress or the American people say whether or not this thing 
could be done. They waited; the British envoys went home; 
the British cabinet acted, and it was submitted to us after our 
instructions had been violated and an interest rate granted 
below that which the overburdened taxpayers of America 
must pay. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. If we are going 
to continue this commission in the task of handling this for- 
eign indebtedness, for God’s sake let Congress have some right 
to pass upon the settlements proposed, because in this instance 
they did not wait for the British envoys to suggest what they 
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could do but they themselves suggested a rate away below that 
which we paid. What would any business man do if his agent 
were to go ont to collect a debt and begin by offering a lower 
rate of interest than his employer had to pay for the money 
he was sent to collect? He would be discharged. What ought 
to be done with this debt commission? Discharged, of course. 
Yet it is provided in the proposed law that the commission shall 
continue to handle debts aggregating about $9,000,000,000 owed 
to the American people, and it is proposed to give the Presi- 
dent, another Republican, the right to approve it by signing his 
name to the settlement proposed. Oh, Senators, if you put 
that thing over it will be the culmination of a lot of big deals 
and smooth-artist work that this Republican Congress has put 
over to the detriment and injury of 100,000,000 people. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read resolutions urging the approval of the British debt 
settlement, recently adopted at Louisville, Ky., by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Council of Farmers’ Cooperative 
Marketing Associations, representing about 1,000,000 producers 
in Southern and Western States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the executive committee of the National Council 
of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations in Louisville, Ky., 
February 8, 1923. I 


The executive committee of the National Council of Farmers’ Cooper- 
ative Marketing Associations recognizes : 

That the farmers of the United States have a more important and 
more direct interest in the establishment of normal economic condi- 
tions in Europe than all other commercial groups in this country; and 

That approximately half of the cotton, one-third of the tobacco, one- 
fourth of the wheat, and vast quantities of corn, beef, pork products, 
and fruits produced in the United States are normally sold into Euro- 
pean consumptien; and 

That the ability of the European nations to purchase and pay for the 
exported portions of these t crops is the determining factor in the 
prosperity, of more than 5, 000 American farm families ; and 

t the Government of the United States, in order to enable the 
ority of the American farmers to sell their crops and to maintain 
a decent standard of living in their homes, must exert itself in every 
way to aid in the economic readjustment of Europe; and 
t the first step in this economic readjustment is the preservation, 
as far as possible, of the purchasing power of Great Britain; and 

-That in the first 11 months of the year 1922, out of less than $800,- 
000,000 value of exports from this country to Great Britain, more than 

= was represented in cotton, tobacco, grains, and live stock 
products, and that the ability of Great Britain to buy such crops is to- 
day the most critical and vital factor in the markets for American farm 
products, and that the weakening or crippling of the purchasing power 
of Great Britain would be a 8 to the Americau farmer; and 

That any attempt to force Great Britain to pay its existing indebted- 
ness in such annual amounts as will decrease the normal purchasin 

er of Great Britain will harm the American farmer and, through 
, the entire American people without a corresponding benefit to any 
group whatsoever; and 

That every effort ought to be made by Con to extend the pay- 
ment of the British debt over the longest possible number of years and 
with the lowest interest rate compatible with the position of this 
Caney as the leading international creditor; and 

That this executive committee, representing the National Council 
of Farmers’ cope ene 1 Associations, herewith urges upon 
Congress immediate approval and acceptance of the terms recom- 
mended by the American commission on the refunding of the British 
debt, namely, an extension in time of payment to a pom of 62 years, 
with the interest immediately at 8 per cent, and later at 84 per cent, 
under the specific conditions recommended by Secretary Mellon and 
his associates on that commission and accepted by the British Govern- 
ment. 

è . * 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


. * se * 
Mr. President, who signs this docu- 


ent? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper contains this heading: 


Resolutions adopted by the executive committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations, in Louisville, Ky 
February 3, 1923. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. What Senator presented the me- 
morial? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER]. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Missouri, since I received a similar communication, that it was 
forwarded to me by Colonel Bingham, the owner and publisher 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, who is, as I am told, an officer 
of this association. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a statement made by President Wilson in reference to the 
cancellation of these debts and ask to have it read by the 
Secretary. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

PRESIDENT WILSON SAYS THERE IS NO INCENTIVE, DESIRE, OR REASON TO 
CALL UPON THE UNITED STATES FOR FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 


President Wilson, in refusing the cancellation plea of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, replied that he would not transfer from the peoples 
of the debtor Governments to the shoulders of the people of the United 


States the taxes necessary to liquidate the outstanding obligations of 


the United States Government, representing the loans made by it to the 
allied Governments, The United States Government in little over two 
ears raised for war papers through taxes and loans approximately 
37,000,000,000, out of which were made to the allied Governments tho 
loans to assist them in winning the war. The United States Govern- 
ment has neither received nor sought substantial material benefits from 
the war or under the terms of the treaty of peace. On the other hand, 
the Allies, although having suffered greatly in loss of lives and prop- 
erty, have under the terms of the treaty and otherwise acquired acces- 
sions of territory, properties, raw materials, and other advantages, in- 
Mac: Marre claims against any for vast Indemnities. It would 
Seem t if full account were taken of these there would be no incentive, 
Cone; or reason to call upon the United States for further contri- 
utions.“ 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
rise to speak upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT, Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has already spoken once. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, Mr. President, I have not spoken on the 
amendment at all. I have not been recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary so advised the 
Chair. The present occupant of the chair was not present at 
oe Apa and will accept the statement of the Senator from 

tah. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] 
yielded to me: 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think the Senator from Utah has 
spoken on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah 18 
recognized, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know why Senators 
are trying to lug in the question of the cancellation of the 
foreign debts. President Harding never has been in favor of 
canceling the debt. Not one member of the commission has 
been in favor of canceling the debt. I do not know of any 
American, outside of the propagandists in this country who 
are carrying on this agitation, who are in favor of canceling 
the debt. I know that argument was used from one end of 
the country to the other in the last campaign, but there was not 
a particle of truth in it. I know that the commission was 
charged upon the stump with being in favor of canceling the 
debt, but there was not a word of truth in the charge. Not a 
syllable can be found, in the public press or otherwise, where 
the President or a member of the Cabinet has ever intimated 
that the debt ought to be canceled, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If we should extend this loan 62 
years and not charge any interest, would not that be equivalent 
to cancellation of the principal? 

Mr. SMOOT. And not charge any interest? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, Would not that be just as bad 
as canceling the principal? : 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such proposition, and no one wants 
to cancel the interest, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, the Senator concedes the 

int 
2 5 SMOOT. No; that would not be canceling the debt. It 
would be canceling the interest, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. Does the Senator pretend to 
say that if we make this loan at less than a fair rate of interest, 
it is not exactly the equivalent of reducing the principal? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is reducing the interest, Mr. President, : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does it not have the same effect in 
dollars and cents as reducing the principal? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it does not, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator's mathematics are 
defective. $ ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to take the time 
to discuss that matter. The principal is $4,600,000,000, and 
they are to pay it. The only question is as to the rate of 
interest. f 

The Senator speaks of a fair rate of interest. The rates of 
interest provided are fair as between two solvent governments, 
I know that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] says, of 
course, that this commission is composed of ignoramuses who 
know nothing about finance, and that the great, brilliant minds 
of England overawed the commission, 

I expected the Senator from Alabama to be more severe than 
that. I have said twice on the floor of the Senate already that 
the only proposition that was made by the American commis- 
sion was that the rate of interest should be 34 per cent straight 
through the 62 years. We did not say that that could be ac- - 
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complished. We said that we would submit it to the President 
of the United States and ask the President of the United States 
to request Congress to ratify it. There never has been a word 
said by any member of this commission to the British repre- 
sentatives to the effect that we had power to settle at any rate 
other than 4} per cent and the 25-year limit of time. 

Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just wait until I finish the sentence, and then 
I will yield. 

Mr. President, the 8} per cent rate of interest was cabled to 
England, and the British Government, through its premier, 
cabled back that it was impossible for the British commission to 
accept it. Then there were further conferences held, as I have 
said before; and in those conferences, after the explanations 
that were made, knowing the conditions existing in Europe and 
in the world to-day, knowing that something had to be done to 
bring about stability in the economic condition of the world, 
we did say that we would present this modification looking 
to the payment of 8 per cent interest for 10 years and 8} per 
cent for the balance of the 62 years. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That was the question I was going to ask 
the Senator. Did not the American commission offer that sug- 
gestion to the British envoys themselves? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have stated here on the floor 
of the Senate—and I have not time to repeat now the whole 
story—that it began with a proposition from Great Britain of 
an annuity plan. There is no need of my going over that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did they ask for 8 or 31 per cent, or did we 
offer that as a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a compromise proposition, and the com- 
mission thought there could be no better arrangement; and I 
want to say to the Senate of the United States that if we fail 
now to make this settlement I do not know whether we are 
going to secure a settlement or not. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Who suggested the compromise? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, of course, the Senator ought to know who 
suggested it from what I have already stated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know anything about what you did 
behind closed doors. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was nothing done behind closed doors 
that the whole world may not know. After the British Gov- 
ernment said that it was impossible to pay 31 per cent, then they 
did submit this proposal and ask us if we would not yield that 
amount—that is, one-half of 1 per cent per annum for 10 years. 

I see that my 10 minutes are up, and I should like to have a 
vote as soon as possible. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, those favoring the debt 
settlement set forth in the pending bill, or many of them, at 
least, seem to think that America still owes a debt to Great 
Britain for the way in which Great Britain saved us from sud- 
den disaster when war was impending. Very seldom have I 
heard any of those advocating the adoption of this bill say 
one thing in regard to any debt of gratitude Great Britain owes 
to the United States. Their line of argument throughout seems 
to be that we owe a great debt to Great Britain, that we did not do 
our duty during the war, that we did not assist them sufficiently 
during the war, and that now we must forgive them a billion 
eight hundred million dollars of the indebtedness they incurred 
for loans obtained from us. 

Well do I recall when the British mission came here appeal- 
ing for assistance and appealing to the American Congress and 
to the Chief Executive of this Nation for financial aid and for 
aid in men to go to the front to save them from the disaster 
that was impending. I dare say that at the time Great Britain 
borrowed this money from this Government they felt they were 
getting a great accommodation from the American Congress; 
they felt that, in justice, they should pay the interest which had 
to be borne by the American people for the money which was 
being loaned to them. 

Had it been heralded throughout the United States, when we 
were floating our Liberty bonds, that we were giving 4} per cent 
on those Liberty bonds for a loan to Great Britain, contemplat- 
Ing that three or four years after the war we would reduce the 
rate of interest to Great Britain to 8 per cent, although the 
"American people had to continue to pay the 41 per cent, I dare 
say there would not have been such enthusiasm and such re- 
sponse to the calls of the American Government for our people 
to purchase Liberty bonds. 

The people of this Nation naturally thought, when they were 
providing those funds, that America was carrying its part of the 
expenses of the war—and it was, and nobly so—that Great 

Britain would return to this Nation the money she was borrow- 
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ing, and that she would at least pay the rate of interest which 
the American Government was required to pay for the loans. 

This proposition, leaving off all of the frills, involves the 
proposition of the American people having the debt for inter- 
est shifted from Great Britain and placed upon them, to the 
extent of the difference between 3 and 41 per cent. America 
was generous with Great Britain throughout the war, rendered 
every assistance she could, and I think properly so, and she 
has been generous since the war. We proposed to allow them 
until 1922 to make an adjustment; we proposed to give them 
a long time in which to pay the bonds; and then to say that we 
will shift the burden from the British people to the American 
people of paying the interest upon the funds which we loaned 
them I think is asking a little too much generosity, more 
generosity than should be expected of the American people. 

Many Senators here have talked about what would have hap- 
pened to our boys if the British had not secured the loan and 
carried on the war as vigorously as they did. What would 
have happened? But what would have happened to Great 
Britain had America not loaned them the money? What would 
have happened to her had we not sent our forces to the front? 
Where would Great Britain haye been? Whatever I say upon 
the subject I say with no unfriendly spirit to Great Britain. 
I feel very friendly to that nation. Some talk about unfriendly 
spirit and the pound of flesh. We do not want to exact the 
pound of flesh from Great Britain, nor do we want the pound 
of flesh extracted from the American people. I can not see 
why, in justice, this debt should not be paid by Great Britain, 
and in my opinion it is an injustice to shift the obligation for 
the payment of the interest upon the debt to the American 
people to the extent of $57,000,000 the first year, and through- 
out the life of this contract to the extent, as suggested here, 
of $1,800,000,000 in principal—and in effect, if we cancel a 
part of our interest it is the same as canceling a part of our 
debt. I dare that Great Britain would just as soon have 
us say we cancel $1,000,000,000 of the indebtedness and main- 
tain our interest rate. What difference does it make? But in- 
stead of that the rate has been reduced. 

We should not charge the British Government any greater 
rate of interest than we have to pay upon these funds, but, on 
the other hand, in my opinion we should not require the Ameri- 
can people to contribute the difference between 3 and 43 per 
cent, the latter being the rate we are required to pay on this 
indebtedness. . 

Of course, some Senators say that it is not a question of tax- 
ation, and that it does not make any difference about this money 
one way or the other. If that is true with regard to the inter- 
est, it must be true with regard to the principal, so why not 
cancel it all? You say the people will never get any benefit 
from this fund. Then why ask them to reimburse the Federal 
Treasury for money expended on that account? The argument 
is unsound. | 

As far as stabilizing conditions is concerned, all favor that, 
but it is a matter of settling a debt in a just way. We all want 
to see an adjustment, but it should be settled and adjusted 
without requiring the American people to suffer this great loss, 

I feel that if there had been a little more vigor, a little more 
energy, a little more seeing the question from the American 
standpoint rather than seeing it from the British standpoint, we 
could have gotten a better contract for adjustment. ‘ 

I never saw anybody who set out to do a thing who could 
accomplish it if he said that he could not do it—in finance or 
in endeavor of any character—and when our commission set 
out and said they could not expect to get over 34 per cent; that 
we were paying 43, but that Great Britain would not be able 
to pay that, although they obligated themselves to do it, we 
should not have expected them to accomplish anything. But 
the fact that our commission may not have exerted the energy 
and the eagerness in behalf of America which should have been 
exerted does not commit me to a policy of voting for a contract 
or for a bill which, in my opinion, does not represent a zealous 
conservation of American interests. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote for this 
adjustment of Great Britain’s indebtedness to the United States, 
primarily because I am one of those who think that the indebt- 
edness of the United States to Great Britain is quite as great 
as Great Britain’s indebtedness to the United States. 

Secondarily, I will vote for the adjustment because I believe 
it a sound economic business arrangement. I shall briefly dis- 


cuss these two aspects of the case, taking the last proposition 
first. 

Great Britain has not sought to reduce her indebtedness to 
the United States. No responsible statesman of Great Britain 
has ever suggested, for her own advantage, the making of any 
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specifice settlement contrary to the intent of the original trans- 
action. The British premier on one occasion did suggest that 
Great Britain would be willing to forgive the indebtedness of 
the nations which were indebted to her, provided the United 
States would consider a similar adjustment of Great Britain’s 


indebtedness to this country. But an arrangement of that sort 
would never have been of advantage to Great Britain. She 
would have lost billions of dollars by the adjustment. 

What have we immediately confronting us? The Congress of 
the United States proposed a settlement of our foreign in- 
debtedness. It appointed a commission, its complexion of one 
party, it is true; but that does not affect the merits of the dis- 
cussion. That commission invited representatives of Great 
Britain to come to America to discuss and adjust the debt. 

The American commission, finding it could not impose on our 
former ally the rates and maturities prescribed by the act 
of Congress, suggested an arrangement to the representatives of 
Great Britain which the commission would be willing to submit 
to the President of the United States, and the President in turn 
submit to the Congress of the United States; and here we are 
now discussing that arrangement. 

INTEREST RATE FAIR, 


I say, Mr. President, it is eminently a fair arrangement, as 
far as the interests of the United States are concerned. The 
interest basis is fixed in the light of the experience of all great 
nations in the world with national debts over a long period of 
time; and the assumption that we will lose $1,666,000,000 by the 
transaction is a figment of imagination. It is contrary to the 
history of national indebtedness the world over. It is based 
upon the idea, which is preposterous, that the rate of interest 
which this great, rich and powerful Nation will be compelled 
to pay for 62 years on its indebtedness will be 43 per cent. The 
consensus of opinion among men schooled in matters of this sort 
Is that for that period, in the aggregate, the United States will 
receive more from Great Britain than this Nation will ulti- 
mately pay on interest account. That, I assume, without being 
in the confidence of the commission, is why these rates of in- 
terest were fixed at the figures indicated. So I say that, as a 
business proposition, it will inure to our advantage. 

But it is said we must consider only the economics of the case. 
Let us extend our vision a little and see what the economics of 
the case are. 

MONEY SPENT HERE. 


Every dollar of the $10,000,000,000 was expended in our own 
country, among our own people, for the Wares and supplies 
which they furnished to Great Britain, sold at profiteering 
prices three years before we entered the war, sold at profiteer- 
ing prices after we entered the war. But it is said we may 
not properly take into consideration the great era of pros- 
perity in America that the expenditure of the $10,000,000,000 
brought about. It is said that because some American manu- 
facturers made money aud American business men Made money 
out of the transaction it is of no moment to the Congress of 
the United States in the adjustment of a question like this. 
Has it not an intimate bearing upon the economics of the 
transaction? 

ENORMOUS TAXES DERIVED. 


I draw the attention of the Senate to one fact which has not 
been mentioned in the discussion, which is that the Government 
of the United States itself derived from taxable profits for the 
two years that we were in the war, largely by reason of the 
expenditure of the $10,000,000,000, at least $4,453,000,000 in 
taxes. In short, this Government in two years of the war 
derived in taxes on excess war profits $4,453,000,000, a sum in 
the aggregate almost as great as the total principal indebted- 
ness of Great Britain to the United States, Is not that a 
question of economics? 


DOLLARS TO SAVE LIVES. 


Mr. President, it has been said—and perhaps too greatly ac- 
centuated and exaggerated—that this Government was in no 
state of preparedness when it went into the war, when it as- 
sumed a part of the burden of that cause for which Great 
Britain struggled three years before we took our place beside 
her. We were not, in point of fact, well prepared. But in the 
course of time, Mr. President, we transported across the seas 
2,000,000 American boys, not one of whom suffered death on 
the water at the hands of the enemy. We did this when hos- 
pital ships, under protection of the Red Cross, could not safely 
cross the English Channel. Let us suppose that Great Britain's 
fleet had not held the German fleet behind Helgoland, cowering 
and afraid to yenture out. Let us suppose that by our failure 
to loan the $10,000,000,000 the German fleet had come out and 
ranged the high seas, what would have been the story? In- 
stead of transporting 2,000,000 troops without the loss of a man, 


hundreds of thousands of American soldiers would have found 
a grave at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, food for sharks 
and other monsters of the sea. 

Oh, it is set up in reply that had we not made the loan, 
had we not gone to the rescue, what would have become of 
Great Britain? The same thing would have become of her as 
later would have become of us. She and we would have been 
the prey of an autocratic barbarian power. That is what 
would have become of her and that is what would have be- 
come of us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the 10 minutes to which I am entitled may be used by my 
colleague. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to consent, but really I do not 
think we ought to do that, 

Mr. GLASS. Very well; 
tunity later to conclude. i 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question in my time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I would like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to give us the number of men that were transported over- 
seas, and to do it in such an elaborate way as that he will take 
10 minutes. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unanimous-consent order be so construed that a Sen- 
ator may occupy 10 minutes on an amendment and continue for 
10 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think I can consent to that. 

Mr. GLASS. I hope no modification of the order will be 
made in my favor. If I am not contributing to the debate in 
the sense that I would like to contribute to it, and thereby im- 
pressing the Senate with the importance of passing the measure, 
I do not care to speak further, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was about to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Virginia be allowed to proceed 10 minutes 
longer, but I want to give notice now that hereafter, no matter 
on which side of the question a Senator may speak, I shall 
object to any such arrangement, I ask unanimous consent for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah why it is that he would not permit the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Swanson] to yield 10 minutes of his time to his col- 
league, just as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
yielded his 10 minutes to his colleague, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
Harrison] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. The order adopted allows 10 minutes dis- 
cussion on amendments and 10 minutes additional on the bill: 
It has been construed that we have to utilize that period at 
different times. It would seem to me, and I have seen it so 
enforced here before, that we might be permitted to take 10 
minutes on an amendment and continue for 10 minutes on the 
bill. It is merely utilizing the time on the bill in continuing 


I shall avail myself of an oppor- 


The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


the remarks which the Senator has been making on the amend. 


ment, a course which certain Senators may prefer. It is ap- 
plying the rule not alone to the Senator from Virginia but 
to everyone else. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we do not live up to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, I do not know when we shall get through 
with the bill. However, I now ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Virginia be allowed to proceed 10 minutes 
longer on the pending amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah has said that if we 
do not observe the unanimous-consent agreement we will never 
get through with the bill. I am perfectly willing that we 
should proceed as we have already done, which is in violation 
of the unanimous-consent agreement, but if we apply it to 
one Senator then why not let everybody else have the same 
opportunity ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we extend it to one Senator, let us make 
it open and let it apply to everybody. Either do that or 
else let it apply to nobody. 

Mr. SWANSON. No time would be taken by the Senate that 
would not otherwise be occupied. I am entitled to speak 10 
minutes on the amendment. Every Senator here is entitled to 
speak 10 minutes on it, whether it pleases the Senator from 
Utah or not. I asked unanimous consent that my 10 minutes be 
transferred to my colleague, the junior Senator from Virginia. 
The Senator from Utah objected. It would not increase the 
total time taken on the bill, because every Senator is entitled 
to 10 minutes. 
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Mr. NORRIS. If we are to start on such an arrangement, 
let us understand that if the Senator from Virginia can yield 
10 minutes to his colleague, I can yield 10 minutes to some 
other Senator as well. 

Mr. SWANSON, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall not object to that general arrange- 
ment, but I do not want it applied to one Senator and not to 
every other. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Ne- 
braska is quite right. I am able to take care of myself. Later 
on I will get time to say what I have to say on the subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that my unanimous-consent request 
be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi has 
submitted a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on that 
request. I think there is no one in the Senate who could have 
admired more the speech being made by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and the power with which it was being made or who 
could be more anxious to give him all the time he needs than 
I am; but if we do not enforce unanimous-consent agreements 
literally and absolutely, it will be impossible to do any busi- 
ness in the Senate. Unanimous-consent agreements have 
always been sacredly observed, and I do not think they ought 
to be violated now. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Utah to object. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the fact that 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has not the Senator from Mon- 
tana spoken once on the amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am merely suggesting a modifi- 
cation to the Senator from Arkansas. If the amendment which 
he has presented should be adopted the Senator would have to 
identify in some specific way the commission referred to in his 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall have no objection to that. I shall 
make no objection to the modification of my amendment if it 
becomes necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia may 
now take 10 minutes on the bill if he desires. 

Mr. GLASS. I believe I was trying to discuss the economic 
aspects of the question when my time expired. 

BRITAIN’S “ CONTEMPTIBLES.” 


Mr. President, I do not concede that there are no sentimental 
aspects of the question. I think there are. I think it is un- 
gracious in a great American legislative body to forget some 
things that have happened in recent years. It seems, however, 
that we may forget England's Little Contemptibles,” 100,000 
strong, which, in a very exigent moment, held back the horde 
that was threatening the civilization of the earth until ulti- 
mately every man of this army perished and went to his reward. 
To forget an incident like that, Mr. President, and turn to 
caviling over the fact that Great Britain took into prize courts 
American schooners laden with guncotton for the Kaiser’s 
artillery seems to me unseemly in the Senate of the United 
States in adjusting a matter of this moment. 

EDITH CAVELL. 

As I conceive, Mr. President, it is an affront to the high spirit 
of American womanhood that we should shut out the sublime 
vision of Edith Cavell in order that we may turn to taunt 
Great Britain with having taken some oil from the “ unspeak- 
able Turk,” whose hands are yet dripping with the blood of a 
million helpless women and children because followers of Jesus 
Christ. I am willing momentarily to risk my salvation in 
eternity, Mr. President, for the satisfaction of saying I keenly 
regret Great Britain did not do a service to civilization by 
driving every one of these savage creatures into the unmeas- 
ured depths of the Mediterranean Sea. 

YPRES! 

I could wish it had been the privilege of every American 
citizen, as it was mine, to stand on the battle field of Ypres 
and behold that shattered little village, not worth the life, 
1 of one heroic Briton, except as a symbol of human 

berty; and follow there the trail of butchery and blood as it 
led over that fateful plain to the heights of Passchendael and 
Kemel from which the German hordes could see the waters of 
the British channel and felicitate themselves upon an early 
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triumph over the forces of righteousness. It was there that 
civilization was again saved by the valor and prowess of 
British arms; and it is sickening to turn from a scene like that, 
where lives were cheerfully given for a cause which was our 
cause, though belatedly espoused, to praise our own generosity in 
refraining from making a profit out of loaning our ally a few 
silver dollars to bring back India from the verge of financial 
collapse, perhaps of revolution. Had we hesitated an hour, we 
might have cut off the train of supplies for all the eastern 
armies of those nations with whom we were fighting the war. 
“POOR GERMANY!” 

Oh, Mr. President, it seems that we may submerge all recol- 
lection of the Lusitania in our tears for poor Germany.” We 
forget that her idealists, as well as her men of practical activi- 
ties, deliberately sat at the council board and wrote down in 
plain words, textually and in figures, what Germany proposed 
to do when she should have won the war. What a shame it is 
that French and Belgian troops now tramp the sacred soil of 
Germany, the nation that profaned every shrine, desecrated 
every temple in Belgium, dynamited every mine, and robbed 
every industrial establishment in northern France. And it 
was proposed by these Germans, deliberately and in cold blood, 
to exterminate the kingdom of Belgium and to bring it, geo- 
graphically and politically, under serfdom to the German Em- 
pire. It was proposed to confiscate every foot of the industrial 
territory of northern France and to exact in tribute.of money 
an inconceivable sum. With a cunning and cruelty almost be- 
yond the human imagination, these Prussians sat down, cut 
Paris into districts, first one, then another, to be destroyed, 
unless the French, fighting in our cause, would submit to 
the tyranny of these autocrats, these Huns, over whom we 
are now shedding tears and uttering phrases of pity—aye, not 
merely phrases of pity, but of violent condemnation of the men 
by whose side our boys fought. Perchance it may be that 
France has made a mistake economically, but it is a mistake 
that mighty few men of spirit in America similarly circum- 
stanced would not have made. 

FORGETTING OUR DEAD. 


Oh, “we won the war.” Yes; Great Britain was first to say 
so; France at another time said so; and ever since we have de- 
lighted to think so. Yet there are resting beneath the sod to- 
day one and a half million of British boys and quite as many 
of the French, not to speak of the Italians and the Belgians. 
Our boys would have won the war; there are none braver, no 
greater valor was ever exhibited anywhere; and yet we are 
forgetting Belleau Wood, we are forgetting Chateau-Thierry ; 
we are forgetting St. Miheil; we are forgetting our dead, as 
well as the dead of Britain and the dead of France, in a maud- 
lin sympathy for a whimpering bully who would have con- 
quered the earth but for having been intercepted in his bar- 
barous and inhuman warfare. 

We won the war! Yes. We entered it opportunely. I con- 
ceive, as others conceive, that without our having gone in the 
war might have been lost. God pity America had it been lost, for 
already the tyrant was impudent enough to tell the American 
ambassador at Berlin that it would be our turn next; and it 
would have been our turn next, when, instead of fighting side 
by side with Britain’s sons and the sons of France and Belgium 
and Italy, we would have had to fight alone. There would have 
been no economics in that. 

Our contribution was money and theirs was lives. Nomi- 
nated in the bond,” as the phrase of Shylock runs, and as re- 
peated here to-day. Mr. President, under the Venetian con- 
tract there was to be no drop of blood shed in penalty of 
capital reprisal; but in this case, my God, British blood flowed 
in streams before the bond was executed and after the bond 
was made. We can not avoid seeing some things of this sort. 
Oh, Mr. President, I believe I have, in very indignation, ex- 
hausted myself if not the subject of the moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to consume the 10 
minutes which I have on the bill. 

I do not have to defend my record when the World War 
program was being carried out. I have a statement in my 
office that I prize very highly made about me by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, Woodrow Wilson, when 
the World War was on. I recall very vividly the important 
part played by America in the great world conflict. I recall 
how I, as a Member of the House, advocated aid to the allied 
cause, and how our brave boys went to the rescue. I recall 
how they, in ships with no lights upon their decks at night, 
traversed seas infested with German submarines and how 
down in the body of those ships they moved slowly through 
the night to the battlefront to save the liberty of the world. 
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I recall how French fathers and mothers hailed them with 
delight when they stepped off the decks of our ships in the 
ports of France. I remember how the old men and women 
‘of France whose sons had died in battle hugged our boys’ rifles 
and kissed our flag, and I recall the compliment paid to them 
by Marshal Foch when the World War was over. I recall 
what Sir Roger Borden, Premier of Canada, said, that the 
American soldiers snatehed victory from defeat on the western 
' front. I recall what happened at the Battle of Chateau-Thierry, 
‘when American troops proclaimed with united voices, “ They 
shall not pass,” and turned back the German tide, and many 
British officials said that was the decisive battle. I remember 
how in the Argonne forest and on other hard fought battle- 
| flelds the American soldier beat back the German Army and 
saved the day. I remember how all the Allies praised America 
and the valor of the American soldier. 

I am fond of our British cousins. God bless them! I recall 
very well when General Haig said to his brave British soldiers, 

„Our backs are to the wall; there is nothing to do but to die.” 
| What were the mothers of America doing then? I answer the 
Senator from Virginia that they were sending their sons, send- 
ing the priceless jewels of their household, the things they 
loved best, to fight and die on the battle front in France. 
What were the patriotic men and women of America doing? 
They were stinting themselves, buying Liberty bonds to send 
money to Great Britain to help her in the war against Ger- 
many. Has America been derelict in her friendship or duty 
to Great Britain? Has she been at all ungenerous with Great 
Britain? No. 

Why, Mr. President, when Great Britain demanded that Italy 
Store her gold in the vaults in London, when she demanded 
that France, bleeding white, should store her gold in the vaults 
in London, in order to get a loan from Great Britain, America 
did not demand one pound of gold from Great Britain. Were 
we not generous then? Were we not generous when we paid 
Great Britain the price she charged—many millions of dol- 
lars—for convoying our troops to the battle front to save her 
life? Were we not generous when we permitted Great Britain 
to fix her own charges against us for other war expenses, and 
we paid them without a murmur? I ask, in the name of our 
own dead who sleep in the soil of France, whose fathers and 
¡mothers are hard pressed in America to get money to pay their 
taxes much less their debts, are we ungenerous to Great Britain 
nònow when we ask that she pay simply and solely no more, no 
less, than the interest rate that we ourselves have to pay for 
the money that we loaned to her? 

I submit to the Senate and to the country that we at least 
ought to be just to our own people before we are generous to any 
people beyond the confines of our own country. Who can say, 
now, that we are being hard on Great Britain? 

Coming back to the cold facts of the question now before us, 
this Republican commission violated the instructions given it 
by Congress. What else? It submitted to us an interest rate 
lower than that which we ourselves have to pay on the very 
money loaned, and that puts an additional burden on the Ameri- 
can taxpayer even for the first year of $57,000,000, a bonus given 
to Great Britain, more money than you will appropriate for all 
the rivers and harbors of the United States; and still some 
Senators talk about being ungenerous to Great Britain! 

We have been generous to her—God bless her! I bid her 
Godspeed in all of her noble and peaceful endeavors; but while I 
love Great Britain, I love my own country more. ‘While I love her 
soldiers, I love these boys who wore the khaki, who spilt their 
blood on the fields of France. whose fathers and mothers are 
contributing to the support and preservation of my own country 
more than I love the soldier boys of any other country in the 
world. I stand ghd plead for fair treatment of the American 
soldier at home. I have voted for such treatment while others 
have not. I have asked at your hands adjusted compensation 
when others have turned the American World War soldier 
away. I have pleaded that the local bank which serves his 
father and mother should be able to borrow money at the 
Federal reserve banks at 5 per cent, or 6 per cent at most, 
while others have voted to deny them such a rate. I have 
pleaded for the people at home. 

Not only have I paid tribute to the valor of those who are 
dead, but I have dared to plead for justice to the living, and I 
will continue to do that. 

I do not have to defend my democracy or my Americanism 
here or elsewhere. I am willing to have the fathers and mothers 
of this country, and the soldier himself who bore the flag to the 
battle front in France, spilt his blood in its defense and offered 
to die for his country, to read these debates and measure me b 
the 100 per cent American yardstick, and see whether or not 1 


am entitled to be classed with those who love and serve their 
country. 

It is well enough to pay tribute to the heroic sons and daugh- 
ters of Great Britain. I am willing to do that and I share in it, 
but I do not want us to forget our own people ; God bless and help 
them !—a sorely distressed debt-ridden and tax-burdened people, 
Nine-tenths of our farmers’ homes and farms are mortgaged ; 
their Liberty bonds bought at $80 on the hundred were taken 
from them. Wall Street got them, and Wall Street will make 
ray ug out of the settlement that you ure putting over here 

ay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, and I hope there will be no objection to it. 
I shall have nothing to say in regard to it unless some Senator 
objects to it. I do not want to take the time of the Senate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 


The Reaping Crerk. It is proposed to add as new sections ` 


the following: 


Sec. 2. That the first section of the act entitled “An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign governments held by the United States of 
America, and for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That a World War Foreign Debt Commission is hereby created 
consisting of eight members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and seven of whom shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Not more than four members so appointed shall be 
from the same political party.” 

Sec. 3. That the provisions of section 2 of this act shall not affect 
the tenure of office of any person who is a member of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission at the time this act takes effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Geor- 
gia will not insist upon that amendment at this time. It can 
be brought up later. I do not want any amendment put upon 
this bill that is going to bring a dispute between the Senate and 
the House, or even that may bring a dispute between the Sen- 
ate and the House. That is one reason why I was really 
anxious, as I said before, to have the last part of this bill 
eliminated and just have it include the terms of this settle- 
ment. 

I want the Senator from Georgia to know that I very much 
prefer, and I think it would be better, to have the Senator 
offer this proposal as a bill by itself and let it come up in 
its regular order. We have only a little while left in this ses- 
sion and I think the Congress of the United States wants this 
measure enacted into law. Let us not take any action that will 
lead to any long discussion or misunderstanding. 

For that reason I am going to ask that the amendment be 
not adopted on this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised that after the 
debate to-day, which was deyoid of partisanship, any Senator 
should object to putting three Democrats on the commission. 
The Senator from Utah knows that he has delayed the bill I 
introduced several weeks ago in an effort to kill it. I under- 
stood from Republican members of the committee that I would 
get a vote on my bill weeks ago. The Senator from Utah tried 
to prevent it. I was assured that there would be no objection 
to this bill on the other side of the Chamber, so far as the mem- 
bers of the committee knew. The Member of the House who is 
on this commission, former Senator Burron, one of the ablest 
publie men in this eountry, is not afraid of having some Demo- 
erats on it. He is not afraid of their taking any of the glory 
from him. There is glory enough for all. 

I do not believe there is a Member of the Senate who be- 
lieves that the President ought to have appointed a partisan 
commission to settle this matter. Under the last administra- 
tion Republicans criticized President Wilson for appointing 
independent instead of partisan Republicans on commissions, 
and they often referred to this in partisan debates in the Sen- 
ate in the settlement of questions after the war which should 
have been kept out of politics, but President Harding ap- 
pointed all Republicans on this commission. The money we 
loaned these countries was raised by subscriptions to our bonds; 
widows, soldiers fighting at the front, the rich and poor, every 
class and section subscribed, and all are interested in the settle- 
ment of these debts. It is not a partisan question. 

I can not understand why any Republican should yote against 
this amendment; and certainly if there is any Democrat who 
wants to make this a partisan measure, the best way to do it 
is to defeat my amendment and keep Democrats off of the 
commission. These are the largest financial trangactions in 
the history of our Government, and my amendment is offered 
with the hope that it may be helpful to the President in the 
settlement of these debts. 
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Mr. President, this settlement with Great Britain has been 
comparatively simple and easy, and it is going to pass with 
very few votes against it; but the next settlements are going 
to be most difficult. The majority party will have very small 
majorities in the Senate and the House in the next Congress, 
and if there is any partisan spirit it is likely to defeat or delay 
the settlement of any of these debts owed us by the other 
countries. 

In my judgment, there is not anything that will help that 
settlement more than putting on three Democrats and prevent, 
as far as possible, any partisanship in its consideration. I 
know Senators on this side who are going to vote against this 
settlement who would, I believe, be supporting it if we had had 
representation on this side of the Chamber that could have 
given us the facts. We have not had the facts; and I hope, 
Mr. President, that no objection like that which the Senator 
from Utah urges will be allowed to have any weight now. This 
amendment is not going to be objected to by the House. When 
this settlement was before the House party lines were broken 
and most of the Democrats supported it. If the House does 
object to it and it comes back here, I will not insist upon the 
Senate-standing by our vote and delay the passage of the bill. 

I hope the Senator from Utah, after knowing that I have 
been assured by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. MeCun- 
BER} and other members of the Finance Committee that I 
would get a vote weeks ago on my bill, which embodies this 
anrendment, will not now take advantage of his position here 
to get the Members on the other side to vote against it when 
in good faith they have told me that by waiting and not bring- 
ing up the matter when the British Debt Commission was here, 
I would get a vote on it soon. 

This is not the first time the Senator from Utah has tried to 
kill a measure that I have introduced by delaying it and ask- 
ing me to wait. 

The Senator from Utah is one of the ablest and most useful 
men in the Senate. All the members of the commission are 
men of great ability and will do their full duty. I am not 
criticizing them; I am trying to help them by having a non- 
partisan commission, so that their recommendations to Con- 
gress in the settlement of these debts may be considered in 
such way as to avoid partisan discussion, I am trying to help 
the taxpayers of our country, whose burdens are so heavy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr.. SMOOT. The Senator knows that the House did not 
put this amendment on the bill. The Senator knows that the 
House understood at the time that the Senator from Georgia 
had introduced a bill to this effect. Representative Burton, to 
whom the Senator refers, knew it; but it was not put on this 
bill, and I hope it will not be put on the bill here. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, former Senator Burton and 
others knew that my bill had been introduced in the Senate, 
and they expected some action here. I have talked to a num- 
ber of Republican Members of the House, and every one of 
them approved this measure, and I believe that there will be 
hardly any votes against it in the Senate if the Senator from 
Utah will not object. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] will be 
adopted. I do not see how it could result in delaying the 
consideration of the great measure that the Senate is now 
considering. It has been thoroughly discussed here for weeks. 
It is very well understood. It is a very simple proposition. 

I do not suppose that the President of the United States, 
when he originally appointed this commission, had any delib- 
erate purpose of making it a partisan commission. I have no 
knowledge whatever of the circumstances under which he made 
the selections. So far as the commission went, the selections, 
in my opinion, could not have been improved upon. I have 
no doubt that the Prisident of the United States himself, in 
pursuance of any action of the Senate, would be very glad 
indeed to add to this commission the number of Democrats 
ealled for by the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, if 
for no other purpose than to remove the controversy which has 
existed in regard to that question. 

There ought not to be any controversy on the subject. It 
is not a party question. It ought not to be discussed in a 
partisan spirit. In my opinion, the way to arrive at that con- 
clusion is to appoint some Democrats on the commission under 
discussion, and there is no more appropriate time to do that 
than in connection with the passage of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] that if the conferees of 
the House do not agree to this amendment he is not going to 


make a fight against the conference report when it comes back 
into the Senate, and delay this legislation, I have no objection 
to agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is going a long way. I 
am very much interested in this proposition. I have been 
with the Senator from Georgia all along in his fight; but it 
would be a very easy matter for the Senator from Utah, if 
he wanted to have opposition turn up in the House, to sug- 
gest it to some partisan Republican and have him object to 
it; and then it would go out under the agreement made by 
the Senator from Georgia, I am afraid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah can do 
nothing of the kind. I think the conferees of the House have 
minds of their own. I do not think the Senator from Utah is 
going to influence them at all in their judgment in the matter; 
and I think the Senator from Georgia made a fair statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us adopt the amendment without any 
agreement. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ala- 
bama will not object to this agreement, with the understanding 
that the Senator from Utah, as a Member of the Senate, will 
act in good faith and try to get the House to agree to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will leave that entirely with the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; I want the Senate conferees to urge 
agreement to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate conferees, of course, are bound to 
stand by it; but if the House insists that it be not put in the 
bill, then, of course, I do not want to hold up the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. With that understanding, Mr. President, I am 
satisfied. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah prom- 
ises that he will help, if this amendment is adopted, to hold it 
in the bill and will do his best to have it become a part of the 
law. This statement being made to the Senate, I am satisfied 
he will do that. I hope he will display a little more zeal in it 
than he did in helping to make this debt settlement with the 
British envoys. I am afraid that if he displays the same 
amount of enthusiasm in talking to the conferees in the House 
as he did in trying to get 4} per cent, it is a gone coon skin 
already. 

I am not going to object to the amendment, because I have 
advocated it all along and demanded at the beginning that we 
have Democratic representation on this commission. We ought 
to have had it all the time. We lost several billion dollars by 
not haying some Democrats on the commission, and now, since 
we are about to have ourselyes tied up hard and fast with some 
other debt arrangements, and restrictions are being put on us 
so that we will have to follow in the footsteps of this commis- 
sion we already have, the only purpose, it may be, that Demo- 
crats can serve on the commission will be to give us informa- 
tion so that we can tell the American people just what sort of 
a wheel in a wheel there is in the settlement of these foreign 
debts, and we can find out what happens behind closed doors 
and tell the American people about it. This f cign debt of 
$12,000,000,000 is due not to Republican leaders but to the 
whole people of the United States—Democrats, Republicans, 
and others. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have refrained 
from taking up the time of the Senate in the discussion of this 
bill, but, owing to the remarks made by the Senator from Utah 
a few minutes ago, I believe that I will say a few words, The 
Senator from Utah stated, in the very strongest manner, that 
this settlement did not mean the cancellation of any part of the 
debt of Great Britain, I submit that it does, if that language 
is used in its ordinary sense. It may be said that it is no can- 
cellation; Senators may prefer to use the word “ remission,” 
or “ forgiveness,” or some other word, but the result of it is that 
we are receiving less than the obligation, regardless of the 
language which may be used in the settlement. 

While I intend to vote for this settlement, I do not want the 
American people to be deceived as to just what it means. It 
does mean a cancellation of a part of the honest indebtedness 
y Great Britain to the people and the Government of the United 

tates, 

I have before me here a copy of one of the obligations which 
the United States holds at the present time from the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. I shall not take the time to read all of 
them. I may state that in the beginning acknowledgments of 
indebtedness were given at one rate of interest, later on at an- 
other rate of interest, and later on at a still higher rate of in- 
terest. Some of those promises to pay bear as much as 5 per 
cent interest, and an agreement to pay an additional rate of 
interest provided the Goyernment of the United States is 
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required to pay more than-4} per cent upon the money which it 
obtained from the people of the United States. 

I want to read just one of the typical obligations which we 
hold to-day from the Government of Great Britain. It reads: 


The Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
for value received, — 757 pay to the United States of America, or 


assigns, the sum of ——- lars— 


There are 2 number of them in the particular language of the 
one I am reading, Certificates of Great Britain were accepted 
‘in the amount $735,000,000. The obligation continues: 

on demand, with interest from the date hereof, at the rate of — per 
cent per annum. Such principal sum and the interest thereon be 
paid without deduction for any British taxes, present or future, in 
gold coin of the United States of America of the 9 stan of 
weight and fineness at the subtreasury of the United States in New 
York or, at the option of the holder, at the Treasury of the United 
States in Washington. 

The certificate will be converted by the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great. Britain. and Ireland, if by the Secreta 
of the Treasury of the United States of America, at par, with an a 
justment of accrued interest. into an equal par amount of Sppe cent 
, convertible gold bonds of the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland conforming to the provisions of an act of 
Congress of the United States approved Septem 24, 1917. If bonds 
of the United States issued under authority of said act shall be con- 
verted into other bonds of the United States bearing a higher rate 
of interest than 4 per cent per annum a proportionate part of the 
obligations of the Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland acquired by the United States under authority of said act 
shall, at the request of said Secretary of the Treasury, converted 
into obligations of said Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland bearing a proportionately higher rate of interest. 
5 9 — — 5 the highest rate of interest borne by such bonds of the 

nit es. 


Subsequent to that the rate of interest was increased, and 
there can be no doubt but that the Government of Great Brit- 
ain is obligated to pay at least as much as the highest rate of 
interest which this Government shall have to pay to her own 
people when she borrows the money. There is no question 
about that. It is a cancellation of a part of this debt. 

What are the reasons for it, and why is it that we are enter- 
ing into this settlement? We have before us a very meager 
history of the settlement—the transaction which actually oc- 
curred. We have, however, a statement of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Great Britain, Mr. Baldwin, which he pre- 
sented to the commission created by the United States, and in 
that he does not say that the Government of Great Britain does 
not owe every dollar mentioned in these certificates now lodged 
with the Treasury of the United States. He admits it. Then 
what does he suggest as the reason for bringing. about any set- 
tlement at all? There are just two things mentioned in the 
communication of the Chancellor of the British Exchequer I 
wish to read briefly, He said: 

Far 
CCT 
would a diminished export demand for American cereals, cotton, 
meats, and other products of the soil, the mine, aud the factory, 

In another place he said: 

Having rd to all these circumstances the British Government 
has to consider carefully the terms of the liquidation of the debt 


lest an annual obligation be assumed which it might be impossible 
to meet in years of bad trade and falling revenue. 
* . — * . 


— „ 

We want, on such terms as will produce the least possible disturb- 
ance in the trade relations of the two countries, a business settle- 
ment, a square deal, a settlement that will secure for America the 
repayment to the last cent of those credits. which the United States 
Government established in America for us, their associates in the war. 

e . . . . * . 

May E put it im this way: We intend to but how best can inter- 
national Predits be made liquid when the * nation is unwilling 
to permit liquidation thro the direct — — of pods and is also 
unwilling to see the current sale of her u to the debtor nation 
interrupted, and when the debtor nation is unwilling to be put in the 
position of being unable to buy the products of the creditor nation, 

The cordial and prompt agreement of the two greatest democracies 
of the world on a quest of this intricacy and magnitude will be an 
example to the nations and a long step forward in 93 a solution 
ot te economic troubles of Europe. Let us never f. that until 

e troubles are solved there can be no general revival of inter- 
national trade. ; 

There is not a single line in the communication to which I 
have just referred which denies that they owe to the Govern- 
ment of the United States every dollar of principal and every 
dollar of interest at the rate specified in those certificates; but 
he does claim that if they make payment according to the 
bond, according to those certificates, it will interfere with our 
international trade. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. BROOKHART: Mr. President, before the debate closes, 
I wish to call attention to the table introduced into the RECORD 
by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprnwoon], a table 
prepared by Martin J. Gillen. I myself received a copy of the 
table some time ago, and the figures seemed unusually strange 
tome. I understand the Senator from Alabama does not vouch 
for the correctness of the table or the figures. I desire to 


challenge them in many details, indeed in almost all the vital 
details: 

F think this. document is a propaganda, first, probably for the 
cancellation of the British debt, and, in the next place, a propa- 
ganda to charge the wages of labor in the United States up to 
the farmer. 

J call attention: to one statement on Table 7, near the bottom 
of the table, under the letter “C”: k 

Ot 3 opened 3 — 3 ios, hep exclud- 

supplies 4 D ; K 
cu 8 is was for the * years. wat oe 

I asked Mr. Hoover, the Secretary of Commerce, about these 
figures, and many others which I will not comment upon at this 
time, and this is what he said of that document: 

The amount of agricultural products sold abroad is grossly ex- 

ated. The author figures $26,184,000,000 as our exports of agri- 
cultural products to Canada and Burope. According to the Statistical 
Abstract our total exports of fruit and . foodstuffs for the 
8-year period to the entire world were $12,880,000,000, or less than 
half as much to the entire world as the author claims were shipped to 
Europe and to Canada alone. 

Similar exaggerations are found in these figures all the way 
through, and this table, I think, should not be taken as authori- 
tative upon any product. 

Perhaps as a little side light on why that has occurred, I 
learn that this man, Martin J. Gillen, is the same Gillen who 
was indicted and is now under a Federal indictment with 
88 W. Morse for defrauding the Government of the United 

tates. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the document I intro- 
duced this morning came to me as it has come to other Sen- 
ators. I think it Is a document very pertinent to the discus- 
sion. The question is whether the figures I introduced this 
morning, as prepared by Mr. Gillen, threw light on the subject 
and the general subject involved. 

I know there is a grave difference between Mr. Hoover's de- 
partment and some of those who disagree on the fundamental 
question of the tariff. I have read, for instance, some articles 
given out by Mr. Hoover and his department going to show that 
imports are greater since we passed the high protective prohibi- 
tive tariff than they were before that time. That statement has 
been challenged in the magazines by some authors. of great 
note. It is a matter in controversy—the Republican columns 
operating on the one side and those who believe in a lower tariff 
and increasing our export trade by allowing reasonable im- 
ports on the other side. So I am not surprised that the Senator 
from Iowa challenges the statement. 

Of course, as I said this. morning, I have only given the paper 
a reading. I have not Inyestigated and made a comparison with 
statistics in reference to the figures contained in it, and I pre- 
sented it for what it is worth. But I think the statement which 
I put in the Recorp this morning is one which should challenge 
not only the attention of the Congress but of the people of the 
United States on the question as to where our agricultural prod- 
ucts must look for payment in the final analysis and how we 
are to receive payment for the surplus agricultural products of 
America, 

Whether Mr. Gillen is right or whether the statement the Sen- 
ator from Iowa attributes to Secretary Hoover is right, both 
contend that there is a large exportation of surplus farm prod- 
ucts from America to the countries of Europe. The question is 
a matter of degree, not a question where the principle is in- 
volved. Whether it is the amount given by the Senator from 
Iowa coming from Mr. Hoover's office, or whether it is the 
amount given by Mr. Gillen, the sale of surplus agricultural 
products in Europe is the point. I contend there is but one way 
for them to be paid for, and that is by the importation of foreign 
goods. In other words, they must be paid for in trade. 

The Senator from Iowa, I know, belongs to the Republican 
Party and, I understand, accepts their faith on the tariff, while 
I belong to the Democratic Party and am certainly a low-tariff 
man. Of course we have a fundamental difference of principle, 
and we would radically differ about it. I do not believe the 
farmer of America is helped by a Republican tariff. I have no 
doubt the Senator from Iowa thinks that he is. I believe it is 
more necessary for the American farmer to find the foreign 
markets for his surplus products than to solve any other prob- 
lem which confronts us. If the Senator from Iowa believes, as 
I understand he does, in a protective tariff, he believes that 
under the shadow of protection the farmer will find his relief. 
Therefore we differ. There are a vast number of figures in the 
table, and I think perhaps that the particular figures in some 
points may be subject to challenge, but I have no doubt that in 
the end they will point to the fact which I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate. 

The real problem in this settlement in the last analysis is 
the stabilizing of international credit, the establishment of a 
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credit system abroad, so that it may encourage the stabilizing 
of markets for our export trade. It is for that reason that I 
introduced in the Rxconp the table I did, because I think it is 
a valuable document, looking at it from that standpoint, and 
one which ought to be called to the attention of the American 
ople, 
ier se KING. Mr. President, I am prompted to take the floor 
for a moment because of the reference just made to Mr. Gillen 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart]. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I know, desires to be fair and would not in- 
tentionally do an injustice to any person. It is true, as the 
Senator stated, an indictment was found against Mr. Gillen 
in connection with the Morse case, which is now in the courts, 
and undoubtedly there are many thoughtless people who will 
infer from that fact that there was ground for the indictment 
and that Mr. Gillen was guilty of some offense, People do not 
always know the modus operandi by which indictments are 
obtained and are prone to regard the fact that an indictment 
has been found as prima facie evidence, if not strong evidence, 
of the guilt of the person so charged; and, of course, a refer- 
ence to an indictment made by a Senator upon the floor of 
the Senate challenges attention in a public way, and by some 
will be regarded as strengthening the impression that sufficient 
reasons exist for the finding of such indictment. 

I know Mr. Gillen and believe him to be a man of character 
and integrity. He is not of my political faith, and I have no 
doubt but that in many ways our views upon economic and 
political questions are at variance; but I believe that the Gov- 
ernment has wronged him and will be compelled to confess its 
course as unwarranted, There are matters connected with the 
finding of the indictment which I believe are not creditable to 
the Government. I shall not say that there were sinister in- 
fluences back of the persecution, but in my opinion the persecu- 
tion of Mr. Gillen was not prompted by a desire for the public 
good nor inspired by a purpose to execute the law or do jus- 
tice as between an individual, the publie, and the Government. 
So far as I am advised Mr. Gillen in his business activities 
and in his publie life has demonstrated that he is a man of 
ability, of courage, and of fidelity and truth, and adheres to 
the principles of honesty and fair dealing among men. 

I did not know that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] had offered for the Recoxp the document referred to by 
the Senator from Iowa until the latter addressed the Sen- 
ate a moment ago. I have had the opportunity of rather hastily 
examining this rather monumental werk prepared by Mr. 
Gillen. It is a comprehensive document dealing with the eco- 
nomic and financial conditions of the United States and Europe. 
There are many tables and figures of the highest importance, 
which, in my opinion, will furnish to the Senate and to the 
country information of great value. 

This paper submits reasons. for the economic distress that has 
come to our country, particularly to the agricultural classes. 
It presents facts, from which deductions are irresistible, that 
the prosperity of our country, and particularly the prosperity 
of the farmers, largely depends upon the prosperity of Europe. 
It emphasizes what must be apparent to all dispassionate ob- 
servers of economic conditions and fiscal affairs: That if we 
would have prosperity in the United States there must be peace 
in Europe and such rehabilitation as will permit production and 
enlarge the purchasing power of the European peoples, In 
other words, the paper of Mr. Gillen shows that, with the re- 
sources of our country, there are enormous surplus products 
for which foreign markets must be obtained, and that foreign 
markets are largely closed to these products when chaos and 
disorder and confusion are found in European nations. 

As I interpret Mr. Gillen’s position, it is that if the flames of 
revolution or the destructive forces of economic and industrial 
warfare envelop Europe we may not escape; indeed, we will 
be powerfully and disastrously affected thereby. Some of his 
figures may be erroneous and some of the conclusions stated 
by him may not be justified. However, he presents a study 
for the consideration of the American people which they can 
read with profit. 

The debate upon the pending measure reveals how interde- 
pendent are nations and how impossible it-is for any nation to 
live unto itself. The Senator from Iowa has referred to Mr. 
Hoover, and, as I understood him, Mr. Hoover challenges some 
of the statements contained in Mr. Gillen’s paper. I shall not 
participate In any controversy between Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Gillen. They are both able men and doughty warriors and can 
ably defend whatever positions they take. I recall that Mr. 
Gillen in his paper does not quite agree with the triangular 
theory of trade balances announced by Mr. Hoover, and upon 
the complex questions connected with international trade, in- 


visible credits, and the equilibrium of commerce there may be 
wide differences between them. If Mr. Gillen’s paper will in- 
duce the Ameriean people to think more deeply and earnestly 
about international trade and the causes which make for pros- 
perity and economic peace, then it will have accomplished a 
great good. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I rise to protest against 
the idea that the American people shall have further shifted 
upon them the burden of any excess-profit taxes that may have 
been imposed upon purchases made by Great Britain in this 
country during the war. One Senator upon the floor has advo- 
cated in substance that policy. All during the war the Ameri- 
can people upon their purchases from a paper of pins to a 
steam engine were subject to excess profits by these greedy, 
merciless profiteers. Of the four billion and odd dollars that 
were contributed in excess profits—I have not the statistics, but 
I dare say that at least $3,900,000,000 were contributed by the 
American people. 

Now we have it held up to us in argument, in behalf of an 
adjustment to make a contribution to Great Britain, that Great 
Britain had to pay some excess-profits taxes on the purchases 
made in this country. It is urged that that is one of the rea- 
sons why we should deal generously with Great Britain. I say 
if we shift that burden from Great Britain in a readjustment 
at the present time it would add to the excess profits already 
contributed by the American people to the amount of money 
deducted from the indebtedness. That is what it means. I am 
not an expert financier, but a plain common-sense proposition 
like that is plain to anyone. 

I say that the American people have already contributed far 
more than they should in excess profits. We should not agree 
that because Great Britain paid excess-profits taxes on some of 
those goods we should now refund to them and transfer the bur- 
den to the American people, who paid the same kind of excess 
profits on all their purchases. 

The question of the excess-profits tax some time ago was 
before the Congress and now the great financial interests of 
the country are trying to push this proposition through. For- 
merly the profiteers came to Congress and knocked at the door 
and said, We want the excess-profits tax removed,” and this 
Congress, that now wants to be so generous with Great Britain 
at the expense of the American taxpayers, was again generous 
with the great financial interests of the country and removed 
the excess-profits taxes to the extent of $450,000,000 per year, 
as well as modifying the tax laws along many other lines. 

I dare say that the reason why some of the great financial 
interests of New York are so energetically and enthusiastically 
behind this settlement with Great Britain is that it will enable 
them to collect their loans at 44 or 5 per cent from Great 
Britain, because Great Britain will use our 3 per cent money. 
to pay off their indebtedness to the financial interests of the 
country that are obtaining 44 and 5 per cent interest. While 
the American taxpayer is paying 4} per cent and letting Eng- 
land pay us on 3 per cent, the American bankers who hold 
debts against Great Britain will be getting their 44 to 5 per 
cent or more. I do not think the American people ought to be 
required to contribute in that way to the American financial 
interests that advanced to Great Britain. I do not think they 
ought to be required to contribute it to Great Britain even 
directly, much as we appreciate that nation. 

America did her full duty during the war. We gave the 
lives of our boys. We sent 4,500,000 of them to the front and 
to the camps and expended $23,000,000,000 for the purpose of 
carrying on our part of the work. There is no reason on the 
face of the earth, as I see it, why America should now make 
a donation to the extent of $1,800,000,000, as far as we can 
ascertain readily from the figures now before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Georgia Mr. HARRIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. I do not care to discuss it, but I 
would like a record vote on it. I ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The READING CrerK. It is proposed to strike out the lan- 
guage contained in lines 4 to 12, both inclusive, on page 3, and 
insert the following: 

Interest to be payable upon the unpaid balances on December 15 and 
June 15 of each year at a rate which shal) be the average rate of 
interest by the United States for the same year upon bonds issued 
by the United States since April 15, 1917, and still outstanding. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had intended to 
offer an amendment covering the same thought but in quite a 
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different form. I am going to ask that my amendment be read, 
and I think the Senator from Nebraska perhaps will accept it 
in lieu of his amendment and perhaps he will not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri will be stated. 

The Reapina CLERK. On page 8, beginning in line 6, it is 
proposed to strike out “At the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
payable semiannually from December 15, 1922, to December 15, 
1932, thereafter at the rate of 34 per cent per annum payable 
semiannually until final payment,” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

At the rate of te, cent per annum payante semiannually until 
final payment: Pror however, That if at any time the United 
aig a By Il refund at a rate less than 41 per cent the indebtedness 

it incurred to secure the money which was afterwards loaned to the 
British Government, the interest above proyided to be paid by Great 
Britain shall be correspondingly reduced. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The amendment which has just been 
offered by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] is, in sub- 
stance, the amendment which when I was on the floor thls 
morning I stated that I intended to offer. I think perhaps the 
amendment which the Senator from Missouri has offered is 
more nearly in accord with the exact situation than the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. HrreHcock], and I hope the Senator from Nebraska will 
let us have a record vote on the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri. Of course, personally I should prefer a vote 
on the amendment which I have offered, but it is in substance 
the same as the amendment which has been offered by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the difficulty is in ascer- 
taining exactly on what loans the money was secured which 
we loaned to Great Britain. The money was advanced at dif- 
ferent periods, beginning immediately upon our entry into the 
war until some time after the armistice, and it is very difficult 
on that account to ascertain exactly which refunding operations 
would cover the matter. I therefore shall ask for a vote on 
my amendment. I do not care to discuss it any further. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire merely to suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that his amendment does not fix the rate of 
interest; and the objection which is made to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Missouri, it seems to me, is cured 
by the proviso which states that the United States Government 
shall make good any reduction in interest. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it is not sufficient, for the reason 
that I have stated. We began making those loans in April, 1917, 
and we kept on loaning money to Great Britain until after the 
armistice. In the meantime there were a number of issues of 
bonds, and nobody could tell exactly from what issue of bonds 
the loans to Great Britain were made. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask at the beginning of my 
remarks the exact purport of the amendment which has been 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, Does it provide that 
on the proposed British bonds the average rate of interest shall 
be the same as that on the bonds which were issued by ihe 
United States with which to furnish the money to Great Britain? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; but that each year Great Britain 
shall pay interest into the United States Treasury at a rate 
which shall be the average rate paid by the United States for 
the same year. There is no difficulty in ascertaining that. The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has produced here a computa- 
tion furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury showing ex- 
actly what the average rate of interest is that will be paid 
during any particular period, and all the Treasury possibly 
would be required to do would be to figure out for any particu- 
lar year the total amount of interest paid and the total princi- 
pal upon which it was paid and thus ascertain the average rate, 

e amendment would give to Great Britain the free use of the 
great credit of the United States. Then if we should be able 
to borrow money at a lower rate of interest Great Britain 
would get the same advantage that we would get and the 
American taxpayer would not be burdened by paying the dif- 
ference, 

Mr, SMITH, Mr. President, I have not hitherto spoken upon 
the pending measure, for it has been difficult for ine to decide 
a question which Involves two elements which are so conflict- 
ing. It is apparent to every Member of this body that on the 
face of the contract made with those to whom the money was 
loaned the rate of interest which they were to pay for the 
money borrowed was to be the same as the rate which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had to pay our people for the 
money which it berrowed from them in order to make the loan 


to the foreign government. That meant that whenever the Gov- 
ernment, in the form of taxes, collected the interest to be paid 
on our obligations to our own people or to those who hold 
our bonds we sliould collect a like amount of interest, and at the 
same rate, on our loans to the foreign government, so that the 
interest so collected might cancel the interest paid out. 

I recognize also that under the pressing conditions in which 
we found ourselves when were were preparing to enter the war 
the rate of interest was unusually high, perhaps higher than 
the rate of interest ever paid upon a like amount of money 
on the obligations of any sovereign power. It was so high that 
it justified in a way the higher rates of interest charged to 
those who were dependent upon borrowed money to conduct the 
ordinary affairs of commerce. I hesitate between the impulse, 
on the one side, to favor the payment of a rate of interest equal 
to that which the Government of the United States is required 
to pay on its bonds and on the other to see the general rate 
on this vast volume of money lowered in order that the ordinary 
commercial rate might not be maintained at a figure detrimental 
to business, Although the maturity of our bonds is not coinci- 


dent with the maturity of the bonds which we propose to accept 


from Great Britain, yet it is doubtless true that the bonded 
indebtedness of the United States will not be paid any sooner 
than the bonds proposed to be issued by Great Britain to us 
will be paid. I expect that the children and the grandchildren 
of those who are in this body will still be paying interest on 
the war debt of America 62 years from now. We will have to 
refund our indebtedness from time to time. I had hoped that 
when the Debt Funding Commission reported it would submit 
a proposal that would call upon Great Britain to pay the same 
interest that we were paying in order that the interest on the 
amount due us would cancel the interest on the like amount of 
bonds issued by us. 

Inasmuch as such an amendment has been offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, I shall vote for it, hoping that when 
our bonds have reached their maturity and are either paid or 
refunded the bonds proposed to be issued by Great Britain may 
possibly also be refunded at a lower rate of interest, so that 
Great Britain may enjoy the same benefit which we ourselves 
may enjoy from a lowering of the rate; in other words, that we 
take Great Britain into the same financial arrangement that we 
make with our own people—no more and no less. It does not 
boot us to say that whereas we fixed the rate of interest on the 
bonds issued by us at 44 per cent, when it comes to determine 
the rate of interest on the bonds to be issued to us by Great 
Britain we will agree to fix the rate on such bonds at 3 per 
cent. 

Let us provide chat the rute of interest on the bonds to be 
issued by Great Britain shall be equal to the rate of interest 
which we ourselves may be required to pay. Then, when we 
refund our bonds, if we can lower the rate to 3 per cent or 
perchance to 24 per ceut, we will have dealt with her as we 
deal with our own. 

I recognize the fact that we must find some way to settle this 
question, and so I am going to yote, although reluctantly, for 
the bill. The paramount reason why I intend to vote for the 
bill is that I believe that we, the great creditor Nation, should 
set the example, even to the extent of making a sacrifice, in 
order to begin the process of stabilizing and settling the finan- 
cial chaos which is now demoralizing commerce and affecting 
the prosperity of this country, particularly as to agricultural 
products and other forms of raw material. I believe the settle- 
ment of this question will have the moral effect of hastening 
the settlement of the other questions that are now vexing the 
world; and the amount of good that will accrue to our people 
in the form of increased markets and enhanced prices will 
more than offset any discount in interest rates such as are pro- 
posed even in the original bill. However, in order to satisfy the 
tax-burdened people of this country, I am going to vote with 
great pleasure for this amendment. It is just on its face. It 
is just to the American people; it is just and fair to England, 
because, when all is said and done, no man will deny but what 
the recuperative powers of England, her potential wealth, the 
accretion to that wealth which will come to her by virtue of 
the war, will enable her at the maturity of our bonds to meet 
the payment of her bonds along with ours and to pay the same 
rate of interest, even thongh she must defer the entire payment 
of interest during the period of the initial year. For that rea- 
son I am, I repeat, golng to yote for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska, and then, for the reason that it 
may aid the process of stabilizing a demoralized, war-weury 
world, I shall vote for the bill in order that we may be enabled 
to take the initiative in inaugurating that process. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
say a word further, somewhat in connection with the remarks 
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I was making a while ago, and also in connection with the pro- 
posed amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

There is no question that the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to carry out the spirit of the original arrangement with 
Great Britain and the other countries to which we made loans; 
but we are met with this difficulty: We have a commission ap- 
pointed to adjust our foreign indebtedness. That commission 
consists of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], and a distinguished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There is not any question that the commission as 
it is constituted to-day represents the real sentiment of the 
present administration. It is unfortunate that the Senate has 
not the benefit of facts which it should have in order to arrive 
at its own judgment entirely upon facts which can be presented 
to the Senate. In the Finance Committee it was sought to have 
a statement made of the reason this arrangement was entered 
into. The only witness called before the Finance Committee 
was the able Senator from Utah, who is a member of that com- 
mission. That Senator was asked to state the reasons why this 
proposed agreement was made by the commission. The Senator 
from Utah declined to do so. He made this statement: 

a time to discuss the 
ane — „ — * — we Sica existing that might 
affect the financial ability of England to meet the terms. 

So at no time have we had a disclosure of the real reasons 
for the agreement which has been presented to us for ratifica- 
tion 


The Senator, however, makes this further statement: 

I think every member of the committee understands that there are 
conditions ing that should be taken inte consideration. 

He further says: 

I think that the rates contained in the settlement are the best rates 

t could possibly be secured. Z 

That statement comes to us as an ađministrative statement. 
It bears the approval of the three highest officials in this admin- 
istration, together with the approval of a distinguished Member 
of this body, and also one from the other House of the Congress. 
What hope is there that there will ever be obtained any better 
agreement than has been proposed? I submit that there is ab- 
solutely no hope; and if we recognize that fact, and adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska—which, I do believe, 
represents the spirit in which the loans were made to Great 
Britain and the other countries—if we adopt it, according to 
the evidence and the only evidence which we have, it means a 
disagreement and an unsettlement of the indebtedness and in- 
ternational affairs between this country and Great Britain. 

We shall not have another session of Congress for nine months, 
in all probability; and with no assurance that we will ever 
secure any better terms, and with chaos existing in the economic 
world, if we are ever going to ratify any settlement, let us ratify 
the settlement which has been agreed to and presented here for 
our consideration, 

I think various reasons could be urged both for and against 
the ratification of this agreement; but I do believe that if we are 
going to ratify any agreement less than the original undertaking 
of Great Britain we ought to take the agreement which has been 
entered into just as it is or not at all. I do not believe in the 
Congress of the United States sending back a counterproposi- 
tion in a matter of this sort. 

My judgment is that in all these matters involving interna- 
tional affairs the administration should assume responsibility 
for negotiation, and then submit its proposals to the Congress. 
This should be considered an administration settlement, and it 
comes here as such, and we are told that it is the best we can 
get. In the interest of American commerce, in the interest of 
the farmers of the country who have products for sale, and 
likewise in the interest of others who are dependent upon for- 
eign markets, if we are going to settle this thing at all for less 
than the original agreement let us take this settlement and get 
at least a start upon stabilization of world affairs. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, just one moment. 
wish to read something from the London Times. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator has spoken once. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrogcockx] embraces 
the same thought that is contained in the amendment that I 
myself intended to propose. We may indulge in all the senti- 
mental statements we desire, and may fight over again the bat- 
tles of the war; but, like the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
they have nothing to do with the case. 

That is not the first application of that quotation. I am not 
presenting it as an original thought. The fact is that a great 
war was raging in Europe, in which we properly maintained 


I only 


a position of neutrality. Afterwards we were drawn into that 
war by attacks upon our commerce and upon the lives of our 
citizens. We fought the war to an end, and no one need claim 


the whole credit for winning the war. It was a good deal like 
a stiff contest between men tugging at a rope in a tug-of-war, 
as we call it. When each side was largely exhausted, new mus- 
cle was added, and the side we were on won. 

In that war Great Britain undertook to finance herself, 
France herself, Belgium and Italy each themselves. When 
Great Britain, having more money than France, loaned France 
money for French use, she took French securities and obliga- 
tions, and she had the right to. When she advanced money to 
Italy, and I believe France also advanced money to Italy, the 
obligations of Italy were properly taken, and so with Belgium; 
and at the end each country has the right to ask the other 
country to pay the money that it promised to pay. The 
question of sentiment does not enter into that business trans- 
action. If it does, then why not cancel all these debts, and let 
everybody be happy except the taxpayer at this end of the 
proposition, who will have to bear the burden of all the can- 
cellation? 

During the war Great Britain gave us her solemn obliga- 
tions, ove of which, as a sample, has been read by the Senator 
from New Mexico. It is as squarely an obligation, a note of 
hand, and an agreement to issue bonds thereafter, as can be 
written by the pen of man. It provides for the payment of 
interest at not less than 44 per cent in any of these obligations, 
and from that to 5 per cent; and the question we are discussing 
is one of reducing the obligation of the British Government. 

The real spirit of our agreement with Great Britain was that 
she should make us whole. I freely concede that if we are 
to take bonds from Great Britain we would not be justified 
in demanding, it would scarcely be fair to demand, that she 
should pay the rate of interest nominated in the original 
instruments which she signed; but she should, in accordance 
with the spirit of these instruments, make us whole, so that 
the money we have borrowed we can repay out of the money 
we receive from ber, and the interest which we pay for the 
money we loaned her will come back to us from Great Britain. 
If Great Britain expects any more than that, she expects that 
which is not fair. 

Under the terms of this settlement Great Britain is let off 
with 8 per cent interest for the next 10 years. We have no 
assurance on earth that we can refund our indebtedness dur- 
ing the next 10 years so that the average rate we pay for that 
10 years will not be in excess of 3 per cent. We know that 
we can not refund it now, we can not hope to refund it in the 
immediate future, at 3 per cent. Hence, it follows that for 
a period of time, at least, we will be paying 44 and 43 per cent, 
as against Great Britain’s 3 per cent. If we fail to refund our 
obligations at 3 per cent for 5 years, then we will lose for that 
period the 14 or 14 per cent difference between the rate we pay 
and the British rate; and we could not recoup unless we should 
negotiate our bonds for less than 3 per cent, which is a 
proposition that no sensible man expects we could carry out. 

The proposition now made by the Senator from Nebraska, 
while not in the language I would suggest. covers the idw). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
The time of the Senater from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I Will take my 10 minutes now on 
the bill. It carries with it this idea—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is not that the rule? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Vice President, so the 
Chair is informed, has established the rule that the time 
allowed a Senator to speak upon the bill can not be used while 
an amendment is pending. The Senator from Missouri has 
consumed his time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been listening for a 
long time to the debate on this bill, and giving it the best 
thought that I was able to give it in the limited time that I had 
at my disposal; and I have not been able to reach the conclu- 
sion that we are under any obligation of any kind to borrow 
money at 4} per cent and loan it to Great Britain at 3 per cent. 
I do not believe that is fair. I want to be fair, I want to 
be generous with our late ally; but, Mr. President, we had to 
borrow the money that we loaned to Great Britain. We had 
to pay 41 per cent interest, and Great Britain ought to be 
willing to pay us the same rate of interest, as long as we have 
to pay that rate. I had an amendment on my desk which 
provided, as the pending amendment does, in substance, that 
if we are able at any time later to refund our bonded in- 
debtedness at a lower rate we ought to give to Great Britain 
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I do not believe Great Britain or any other 
‘nation could ask for better or fairer treatment than that. 

To. my mind, the question as to who won the war and who 
made the greatest sacrifice is not involved here. There are two 
‘sides to that question, and I do not want to enter into a debate 
of it. England did everything she could. She did well, and 


the same rate. 


I am not complaining about her. She was a worthy ally in 
| that great contest. We did our duty, too, I think, and if Great 
Britain had said. We need more money,“ if we had had the 
money in the Treasury, we would have loaned it to her. If 
twe had it there now, belonging to the Government, I would be 
willing that it should be loaned to her at a lower rate; but 
we do not have it there. We did not have it there then. She 
| said, “I must have more money.“ We said, We will borrow 
some more money and loan it to you.” We agreed then that 
517 should pay us the same rate we had to pay. Was that fair? 
Was there anything wrong about that agreement? Is there any 
|evidence of greed or the spirit of Shylock in that kind of an 
agreement? There was no coercion. The agreement was volun- 
l tarily entered into that she would pay us the same rate we 
‘had to pay to get the money. 

The rate is a lower rate of interest than she pays to any 
other creditor on earth. She does not loan to her debtors at as 
low a rate as that. Some of the money we loaned to Great 
Britain she has loaned to Persia at 7 per cent. We heard to-day, 
or yesterday, on this floor that she had loaned to Australia at 
5 per cent. She loaned to France. I am not informed as to 
what rate she is charging France, but she took security from 
France—gold, yellow gold—and: has it in her vaults now. 
We did not demand anything of her in the way of security and 
I do not say that in the way of criticism. I think we did what 
one brother in a great contest ought to have done for another. 

She looked at it that way then. If England is hard up, in 


financial distress, I would not want to crowd her. I am willing 
that we should wait; but she has not played the baby act. She 
is not here now saying, We can not pay this.” She is not a 


bankrupt nation. It is not a question of charity with her. 

Then, Mr. President, I have been thinking what I would ask 
as an American citizen if things had been reversed. Suppose 
we had gone to Great Britain at a time of great distress, at a 
time when our backs were to the wall, and said to Great Brit- 
ain, Lend us some money. We must have it,” and then Eng- 
land had said, We haven't any money, but we will borrow 
it“; and suppose we made the kind of an agreement with her 
that she has made with us. Suppose it were sae reversed and 
we owed England money, and her people with bended backs 
were paying taxes in order that she might pay 4} per cent inter- 
est for that money. I want to say to you, Mr. President, that 
as an American citizen I would not ask her to charge us any 
less than 44 per cent. I would insist that our Government pay 
her 4} per cent. There is nothing unfair about it. 

I resent the idea that we are trying to drive a hard bargain. 
We are not. I do not suppose there is anyone in this country 
who wants in any way to create any situation which would be 
„a hardship on England. But we are not called upon to borrow 

money from our people and to have them labor from early until 
late to pay taxes in order to pay interest at the rate of 4} 
per cent and lend it to anybody at 3 per cent. 

This settlement amounts to a forgiving of a part of the debt, 
and if England were not able to pay, I would not object to for- 
giving part of it. Senators say we are not giving up any of 

the principal of this debt, and that is true; but in substance is 
not the interest just the same as the principal? What is the 
difference? We have to pay interest. We can not get away 
from paying our interest. The obligation the United States 
owes on its bonds is just as honorable, as far as the interest is 
‘concerned, as the obligation to pay the principal of the debt. 
' Why is not that true of Great Britain? 

It is said that the money that was borrowed was spent in the 
, United States. Where else could it have been spent? We can 
turn the tables and say that if we had not had the things here 
for them to buy they would not have carried on the war half 
as long. I do not make that claim, but it would offset the 
‘claim that to a great extent she spent the money here in buy- 
ing the goods used in carrying on the war. This is practically 
the only place in the world where she could get those supplies. 

She got the supplies here as cheaply as she could have bought 
them anywhere in the world. She paid more than she should 
have paid, and so did we, It is no argument to say she paid 
high prices. We paid high prices. Men profiteered on the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, but we do not offer that as a 
reason why we should not pay our bonds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 

Nebraska has expired. 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
‘ator from Utah if the bonds which the British Government is 


to give us will be negotiable, because I understand that some 
Senators believe those bonds will be negotiable, and they object 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska be- 
cause the bonds could not be sold with an average rate of 
interest but would have to have a specific rate. My understand- 
ing is that the bonds are not negotiable. If they are, then 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska is im- 
practicable, because the bonds could not be negotiated under 
such a condition. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Óf course, if the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska is agreed to, nobody would think of 
buying them, even though they were negotiable under the pro- 
visions of the bill. But I want to be frank with the Senator 
and say that my opinion is that the provision here allowing 
England to pay in United States bonds issued after April 6, 
1917, together with the privilege of paying the interest one-half 
in bonds and one-half in cash, will make those bonds non- 
negotiable. It is only the provisions of the law which would 
make them nonnegotiable. The bonds will be paid to the 
United States of America just as would the I O U’s held to-day 
by our Government. 

But I hope the Government of the United States will not 
Sell them, I think that if they were sold, perhaps to people 
in foreign countries, or to our own citizens, and anythin 
should happen in the way of war, there would always be tha 
moral obligation on the part of our Government to take care 
of those bonds sold to individual citizens of this country. 
Talk about getting out of entangling alliances; if they were 
sold, there is no doubt but that that would take us into such 
entanglements. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator contend that we are 
obligated to protect the investors in German marks? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. To protect those who speculated in German 
marks when they were bringing a high price, and have since 
gone down? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe there is any such obligation 
on the Government. 

Mr. COUZENS, Under the law is it not possible to sell the 
bonds after the 10 years have passed, and when the uncer- 
tainty as to payments and of interest has been settled? In 
other words, it seemed to me that there was nothing in the 
bill which would provea the bonds from being negotiated after 
the 10-year period was over, in any event. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is nothing to prevent them from being 
negotiated, but I think it would be very unwise for our Gov- 
ernment to sell them. 

Mr, COUZENS. Of course, if this amendment is agreed to, 
it makes it absolutely impossible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government of the United States has 
never purchased one German mark. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I suggest, first, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Michigan, that the bonds which 
will be taken will be nonnegotiable, in my opinion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Secondly, in my opinion, the Senator from 
Utah is entirely right in preferring that sort of an obligation as 
an economic proposition, and I will state the reason. There is - 
a vast difference between bonds that will be received by the 
United States and locked in her coffers and bonds that would 
be split into infinitesimal fractions and put in the hands of our 
people. Once you split ten billion or eleven billion of bonds of 
Great Britain and put them in the hands of the people of this 
country, just the situation which has been suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] will arise, and we will be 
inextricably involyed in every adventure that Great Britain 
shall take in the future. 

We have to-day an example. Every peasant in France has a 
Russian bond. Every mad adventure that France has under- 
taken with Russia has been because her people hold those Rus- 
sian bonds. I never would vote for any measure which would 
result in placing $11,000,000,000 of securities of any nation on 
the face of the earth going into the hands of our people, be- 
cause we would be involved so that we would never get out. So 
I hope, as I believe and as I think I may say from a reading 
of the law, that these bonds will be nonnegotiable, and that 
they will be held by the United States governmentally, and that 
the Government will never put $11,000,000,000 of foreign bonds 
into the hands of our people in small fractions. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I fully agree with 
the opinion expressed by the Senator from California, that these 
bonds will be nonnegotiable. It is perfectly apparent that they 
are not negotiable by reason of at least two provisions, namely: 

The oda g of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments on a 

C. 


fixed s ule, subject to the right of the British Government to make 
these payments in three-year periods, 3 


1923. 
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An instrument is not negotiable with respect to which there 
is any doubt as to when it becomes due. A further provision 
makes them nonnegotiable, namely: 

For the first five s one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal. 

That is to say, at the pleasure of Great Britain it may or 
may not do so. We do not know what the amount of the 
principal will be; and such knowledge is a very essential pro- 
yision of any negotiable instrument. So that, although they 
may be assignable, they are not negotiable in the commercial 
sense, 

Mr. SMOOT. While we are citing provisions, there is an- 
other provision, found on page 8, where it is provided: 

The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
atoounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ previous notice. 

That, of course, would make them virtually nonnegotiable. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is another provision—that 
they can pay in bonds, if they want. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that has been mentioned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In Liberty bonds? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask that the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The Assistant SecrerAry. It is proposed to strike out the 
language contained in lines 4 to 12, inclusive, on page 3, and 
insert: 2 

n balances on December 15 
3 18 „ a ee ae shall be the average rate 
of interest paid by the United States for the same year upon bonds 
issued by the United States since April 18, 1917, and still outstanding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered on the amendment, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Wabswokrkl. In 
his absence I withhold my yote. If permitted to vote, I would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. StuMoxs's name was called). I 
wish to announce the absence of my colleague [Mr. Srsracons] 
on account of iliness. He has a pair with the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. ELRINSI. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
am informed that my pair, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenpbrick], would vote as I have voted. I will therefore allow 
my yote to stand. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] is absent on account of ill- 
ness. If present, he would vote“ nay.” 

Mr. GURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hod], who is unavoidably detained, has a 
general pair with the.Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. If 
the Senator from New Jersey were present, he would vote“ nay.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Bekrs] is unavoidably detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 61, as follows: 


YBAS—21. 
Ashurst France La Follette Trammell 
Bo Gerry McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Broussard Heflin Mo. 
Couzens Hitehcock Smith 
Dial Johnson Stanley 
NAYS—61. 
Ball Gooding Myers Smoot 
Bayard Hale Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Harreld New Stanfield 
Ider Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Sterling 
meron Jones, Wash. Overman Sutherland 
pper Kellogg Page Swanson 
raway Keyes Phipps Townsend 
it King Pittman Underwood 
Curtis Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Dillingham Lodge Pomerene Watson 
Erns MeCormick Ransdell Weller 
Fernald McCumber Reed, Pa. Williams 
Fletcher McKinley Robinson Willis 
Frelinghuysen McLean Sheppard 
George McNary Shields 
lass Moses Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—14. 
Brandegee Elkins Nicholson Simmons 
Culberson Harris Norbeck Wadsworth 
Cummins Kendrick Owen 
Edge Ladd Pepper 


So Mr. Hrircucock’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I had intended to offer 
an amendment to strike out the clause which permits Great 


Britain to pay in the bonds of the United States, another 
amendment providing that the bonds shall be made payable to 
bearer and shall be in form fully negotiable, another amend- 
ment that the interest shall be not less than 34 per cent per 
annum during the first 10 years, and still another amendment 
which would require the payment of the full amount of the in- 
terest from year to year without deferring it and adding it to 
the principal. 

But when the Senate sees fit in its wisdom to vote down a 
proposition which would require Great Britain merely to return 
to us dollar for dollar that we have paid out or must hereafter 
pay out, I regard it as useless to offer the amendments. The 
lyst thing I want to do is unnecessarily to take the time of the 
Senate. I think the vote just taken will be regarded as con- 
clusive of the fact that the Senate has made up its mind to 
ratify the agreement and to swallow the proposition just as 
it is. Of course, the Senate has the right to come to that con- 
clusion and I am making the statement which I make now 
merely ju explanation of failure to offer the other amendments. 
I think it would be useless to do so. 

Therefore, so far as I am concerned, I have no other amend- 
ments to offer. I shall ask for the yeas and nays on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment: I move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause on page 1, and all of lines 1 and 2 on page 2, and in line 
8 the words, “ Provided, That,” so the bill would start with the 
words, “ The settlement of indebtedness,” and so forth. 

This is simply for the purpose of making the text reasonably 
sensible. The language which I seek to strike out has abso- 
lutely no meaning whatever. The language is not only useless 
and perhaps harmless but it makes the measure itself the most 
inartistic one. This is a great historic act of the Congress of 
the United States and to say that “ the first proviso to the act 
approved February 9, 1922, is amended so as to read as fol- 
lows,” and then make that proviso include the settlement with 
Great Britain, is an absurd proposition. 

I believe that if Senators would give their attention to the 
matter for a moment they would not offer any opposition at all 
to this amendment. It does not change the meaning at all, but 
the language is absurd as it now reads. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoot] is afraid that if we adopt the amendment it might 
offend the sensibilities of the House, but I can not doubt that if 
the attention of the authors of the bill were called to the matter 
they would see the impropriety of introducing the bill in the 
manner in which they presented it and would be glad to have the 
language stricken out. I hope there will be no opposition to the 
amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had intended to offer an 
amendment, on page 2, after the word “schedule” in line 11, to 
strike out the words “ subject to the right of the British Goyern- 
ment to make these payments in three-year periods,” and also to 
strike out the first three lines on page 3. giving the British Gov- 
ernment the right to pay off additional amounts of the principal 
of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 days’ previous notice, 
and also an amendment fixing the rate of interest at 4} per cent. 
But inasmuch as the Senate has already voted substantially ou 
the proposition and I can see what the result would be, I con- 
tent myself by asking to have the bill printed in the RECORD at 
this point as it would read if my amendments were agreed to. 
I do not ask for a vote on it. 

There being no objection, pages 1, 2, and 3 of the bill were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp showing the amendments 
intended to be proposed by Mr. MCKELLAR, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of section 2 of the act 
entitied “An act to create a commission authorized under certain con- 
ditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows: 
Principal of notes to be refunded - $4, 074, 818, 358. 44 
Interest accrued and unpaid up to December 15, 

1922, at the rate of 44 per cent 629, 836, 106. 99 

4, 704, 654, 465. 43 


Deduct pera made October 16, 1922, and 
November 15, 1922, with interest at 41 per cent 
thereon to December 15, 1922222222222 


100, 526, 379. 69 


4, 604, 128, 085. 74 


Wehe,, a A 4, 128, 085. 74 


Total * of indebtedness as of Decem- 
ber 15, 1922, for which British Govern- 
ment bonds are to be issued to the United 
States Government at pa 

“The principa 
on a fxed schedule. 


4, 600, 000, 000. 00 


of the bonds shall be paid in annual installments 
The amount of the first year's installment will 
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on account of install 
the cipal Total interest 
ments to be | and principal. 

ds to pao onai 


count 
issued 1 
Great Briain, principal. 
money at 4} 
per cent per 
annum. 
$195, 500,000 228, 009, 000 500, 000 
194, 522, 500 23.000, 000 47 83 80 
193, 545, 000 24; 600, 000 217, 545, 000 
192, 525, 000 25, 600, 000 217, 525, 000 
191, 482, 500 25, 000, 000 218,42 580 
190, 400, 600 2.000, 000 217, 460, 000 
189, 252, 500 27,000, 000 246, 252, 500 
188, 105, 000 28, 000, 000 216, 105, 00) 
186,915,000 28, 000, 00 214,915,000 
185, 725,009 30, 000000 215, 725,000 
184, 450, 009 32, 000, 000 216, 450, 000 
183, 090, 000 32, 000, 000 215, 090, 000 
181, 730,000 32, 600, 000 213; 730,009 
180, 870, 000 32, 006,090 212,370, 000 
179,010, 000 ” 000,000 216, 010, 000 
177, 437, 500 37, 006, 000 214, 437, 500 
175, 885, 600 27, 000, 600 212. 885,009 
174,202. 500 42.000, 000 216, 292 500 
ier so | e228 
W Zooo] 0 
167,182,500 48,000, 000 213, 152, 500 
165, 197,500 48, 000, 000 211, 197, 500 
163, 242, 500 45,000, 000 209,242,500 
101, 287, 500 51,000, 600 212, 287, 500 
159, 120, 000 51,000. 000 210, 120, 000 
156, 952, 500 31, 000, 000 207, 952; 500 
e eee DESY so 
150, 195,000 57,000, 000 207, 195, 000 
147, 72, 500 60,000; 000 207, 72, 500 
145, 222, 500 64,000, 000 209, 227, 500 
142, 502, 500 64,,000, 000 206, 502; 500 
139,782, 500 64, 000, 000 208. 782, 500 
137,082,300 | 67,000,000 | 204, 062, 500 
134,215,000 70,000,000 204,215, 500 
131, 240, 000 72, 000, 000 203, 240, 000 
128, 180, 000 74, 000, 000 202, 180, 000 
125, 085, 000 78, 000, 000 208, 085/000 
124, 720, 000 78, 000, 000 700, 720, 000 
118, 405, 000 8.600, 000 201, 405,000 
114, $77, 500 85, 000, 000 199; 877, 500 
111, 265, 000 $9; 000, 600 200, 285, 000 
307, 482, 500 94,000,000 201,452, 500 
108, 487,500 96, 000, 000 199 487, 500 
99, 407,500 | 100, 000, 000 199; 407, 500 
5,157,500 | 105,000,000 200, 157, 509 
90,695,000 | 110, 000,000 200, 695, 000 
88,020,000 | 114, 000,000 200,020, 000 
81,175,000 | 119, 000,000 200,175, 000 
76,117,500 | 128,000,000 199,117,500 
70, $90,000 127,000, 900 107,800,000 
65, 492, 500 600, 000 197, 492, 500 
59; 882,500 | 138,000, 000 195, 882, 500 
54, 102,500 | 141,000, 000 105,102,500 
ee eee 19280500 
* 
88 900 158, 000, 000 191 487, 500 
28, 857,500 | 102,000,000 190, 857, 500 
imel mwa] esa 
7.85.20 175, 000, 000 182; 437, 500 
8, 172,665,000 | 4, 600, 000, 000 12, 772, 668, 000 


“Provided, That should the United States at any time be able to re- 
fund any of her World War bonds for less than an kiap of per 
cent, the United States shall make good to the United Kingdom of G reat 
Britain and Ireland the amount of any such reduction of interest.” 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Asststant Secretary. On page 2, line 10, and on page 8, 
lines 1, 4, 10, 13, and 15, strike out the single quotation marks, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LODGE (when Mr. Branpecer’s name was called). I de- 
sire to make the announcement at this fime that the senior 
Senator from Connecticut IMr. BRANDEGEE] is unavoidably ab- 
sent. If present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I again announce 

my pair with the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK {when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK], who has asked me to announce that if he were present 
he would vote “yea.” I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I understand that 
my pair, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence], if present, 
would vote for the bill. I feel at liberty to vote, and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. Peppyr’s name was 
called). I am requested to announce that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Perrer] is unable to be present, being 
detained by sickness, If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. Siacmons was called). 
I again announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmoxs] is unable 
to be present, being at home sick. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELkins]. My colleague has 
telegraphed me to say to the Senate that if he were present he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is unavoidably absent. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I inquire whether the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norzeck] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from South Dakota asked 


me if he were absent from the Chamber at the time the vote 


was taken on the passage of the bill to announce that if present 
he would vote for the bill. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS], the Senator from Colorado IMr. 
NICHOLSON], and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], all of 
whom are necessarily absent, if present, would vote for the bill. 

The result was announced—yeas 70, nays 13, as follows: 

YEAS—70. 
Ball Geor; MeN Shortridge 
T E e 
ers moo 
Broussard Hale Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Hurreld New Stanfield 
Calder Harrison Oddie Stanley 
Cameron Johnson Overman Sterlii 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Owen Suther: 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Fage n 
Colt ellogg ps Townsend 
Couzens. yes Pittman Underwood 
Poindexter Warren 
Dial Lenroot erene Watson 
Dillingham Ransdell Weller 
Ernst MeCormick Reed, Pa. Williams 
Fernald McCumber Robinson Illis 
Fletcher McKinley Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shields 
NAYS—13. 
Ashurst Heflin Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Borah Hitchcock Reed, Mo. 
France La Follette Trammell 
Gerry McKellar Walsh, Mass, 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Elki Nicholson Wadsworth 
. Harris Norbeck = 
Cummins Kendrick Pepper 
Edge Ladd Simmons 


So the bill was passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of section 2 of the act en- 
titled “An act te create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments paid by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” approved Feb- 
ruary 9, 1922, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That the settlement of indebtedness of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland to the United States, as follows: 


8988 84. 074, 818, 388. 44 

629, 836, 106. 99 

Deduct payments made Oct. 16, 1922, and Nov. 15, wid aha 
1922, with interest at 4% per cent thereon to 


Dec. p= ES ES — ——— 


100, 526, 379. 69 
4, 604, 128, 085. 24 


To De paid-in 0 TT 4, 128, 088. 74 
tal principal of indebtedness as of Dec. 
a 1822 for which British Government 
bonds are to be issued to the United 

States Government at par 4, 609, 000, 000. 00 
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“The principal of the bonds shall be mi in anual installments on a 
fixed schedule, subject to the right of the British Government to make 
these payments in three-year periods. The amount of the first og 
installment will be $23,000, and these annual installments will in- 
crease with due regularity during the life of the bonds until, in the 
sixty-second year, the amount of the installment will be $175,000,000, 
5 installments being equal to the total principal of the 
* 


The British Government shall have the right to pay off additional 
amounts of the principal of the bonds on any interest date upon 90 
days’ vious notice. 

* Interest is to be payable upon the unpaid balances at the following 
rates, on December 15 and June 15 of each year: At the rate of 3 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually from mber 15, 1922, to De- 
cember 15, 1932, thereafter at the rate of 33 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually until final payment. ; : 

For the first five years one-half the interest may be deferred and 
added to the principal, bonds to be issued therefor s milar to those of 
the original issue, 

“Any payment of interest or principal may be made in any United 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds to be 
taken at par and accrued interest—is hereby ap roved and authorized, 
and settlements with other governments indebted to the United States 
are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the commission, 
created by the act approved February 9, 1922, may believe to be just, 
subject to the 8 of the Congress by act or joint resolution. 

“Sec. 2, That the first section of the act entitled ‘An act to create 
a commission authorized under certain conditions to refund or convert 
obligations of foreign governments held by the United States of America 
o 9195 other purposes, approved February 9, 1922, is amended to read 

8 s . 

* haf a World War Foreign Debt Commission 1s hereby created con- 
sisting of eight members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who shall serve as chairman, and seven of whom shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, 5275 pore than four members so appointed shall be from the 
jiy e W Tn ce rovisions of section 2 of this act shall not affect 
the tenure of office of any pereon who is a member of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission at the time this act takes effect. 

Mr. McCUMBDR. I move that the Senate agree to any con- 
ference asked’ by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the pending bill, and that the conferees on the part 
of the Senate be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McCuasper, Mr. Sacoor, and Mr, WILLIAMS conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and sup- 
plement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I thought there was an understanding that 
upon the passage of the debt funding bill the Senate would ad- 
journ until 11 or 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
after the motion I have made shall have been acted upon an 
adjournment will be taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the Senator’s motion can not be acted 
upon this evening. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall insist upon my motion 
being disposed of to-night. I have moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 12817. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that motion I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from Montana IMr. WALSH], 
who, I observe, has left the Chamber, Therefore I am com- 
pelled to withhold my vote.. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“ * 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
previous announcement as to my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] to the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called), I transfer 
my pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote 
H nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENEI. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cum™MIns] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrys] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—30. 


Ashurst Broussard Dial Gerry 
Bayard Capper Fletcher Glass 
Brookhart Caraway George Harrison 


Heflin McKellar Robinson Swanson 
Hitchcock McNary Sheppard Trammell 
Jones, N. Mex. Norris Shields Walsh, Mass, 
King Overman Smith ` 
Follette Pittman Stanley 
NAYS—38. 
Ball Johnson Moses Spencer 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Nelson Sterling 
Calder Kellogg New Sutherland 
Cameron Keyes Oddie Townsend 
Colt Lenroot Page Warren 
Curtis Lodge Phipps Watson 
Dillingham MeCormick Ransdell Weller 
Ernst MeCumber Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald MeKinley Shortridge 
Hale McLean Smoot 
NOT VOTING—238. 
Borah France Myers Reed, Mo. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen Nicholson Simmons 
Couzens Good Norbeck Stanfield 
Culberson Harrel Owen Underwood 
Cummings Harris Pepper Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Ladd Pomerene Williams 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 12817. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if it is his purpose 
to go on with the bill to-night if the motion prevails? : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have an adjournment taken when the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To what hour? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I am ready to adjourn until 11 
o'clock to-morrow, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well, Mr. President; with that under- 
standing I make no further objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12817) to amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that a 
reprint of the bill may be made, showing the amendments as 
reported by the committee and certain amendments which 1 
expect to propose to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McNARY. I submit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the pending bill, which I ask may lie on the 
table and be printed, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 11 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fnwar, February 16, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


The Lord reigneth. There is but one God, and in the hollow 
of His hand all things rest. Come to our waiting hearts and 
surround us this day with the circle of Thy care. May we 
so labor that nothing of Thy Providence shall be wasted upon 
us, Give us a growing insight into all problems which are 
related to the happiness and prosperity of our country. Es- 
tablish all our ways in the paths of Thy truth. Comfort the 
sick and the distressed with Thy grace. Bless and keep those 
whose dumb entreaties are written on their hearts and whose 
language can not be told. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

SENATE BILL LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
8790) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to enter into an 
agreement with Toole County irrigation district, of Shelby, 
Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut Bank, 
Mont., for the disposal of the surplus waters of Milk River, Two 
Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, not needed by tha 
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Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation for domestic or 
irrigation purposes, be laid on the table. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill S. 8790 be laid on the table. Is 
there objection? " 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
following concurrent resolution: 

House Concurrent Resolution 84. 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 

hat the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate No, 124 the bill (H. R. 
13660) making appropriations for the 1 of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, be authorized to agree to striking out the fol- 
lowing language ‘from said amendment: “at the Virginia end of the 
Key Bridge” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the bill of the following title: 

II. R. 13351. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his descretion, to deliver to the Daughtess of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 8220) to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 30 of 
the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 1916. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and o. 
the President of the Senate in signing the enrolled bill (S. 2023) defin- 
ing the erop failure in the 3 of wheat, rge or oats by those 
who borrowed money from the Government of the nited States for the 
purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other purposes, 
rescinded and that the Secretary be authorized and directed to reenroll 
the bill with the following amendments: 

On age 1, i . after the words “ United States,” insert “in the 
years an * 

Amend the title so as to read. act defining the crop failure in 
the production of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed mone 
from the Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 191 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other 


purposes, 
LIQUOR SHIPMENTS TO DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the Committee on 
the Judiciary be discharged from further consideration of 
House Resolution 503. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
discharge the Judiciary Committee from further consideration 
of House Resolution 503. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman will have control of the time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not insistent on it, but I thought the 
House would prefer a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee means after 
the committee is discharged? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought the House would prefer a brief 
statement at this time. 

The SPEAKER, There is no debate on the motion to dis- 
charge the committee except by unanimous consent. If the com- 
mittee Is discharged the gentleman will have an hour, and the 
Chair presumes that the gentleman from Tennessee referred to 
that time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. At some time before It is 
finally disposed of, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan for three minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I do not care to discuss the 
merits of the resolution further than to say that it is one of 
two resolutions introduced by me 10 days ago, which went to 
the Judiciary Committee, and were very promptly handled by 
that committee and referred to the department for information. 
That information has come back from both departments—from 
the State Department quite full and complete and the Treasury 
Department complying in part. I want to make it clear to the 
House that my action in asking to have the committee dis- 
charged is not to be taken in any way as a reflection on that 
committee or as indicating any reluctance on their part to have 


acted upon it. My action is in accord with the consent of the 
chairman. The committee is busily engaged in important mat- 
ters, and this is a matter the House can handle whether re- 


ported or not. There is no question as to what would have 


been the action of the committee, but rather than to wait until 
the next session of the committee on Monday, and rather than 
to unnecessarily take up their time on what is merely a formal 
matter, I have taken this course. There is no question but. 
that the committee would have acted favorably if I had asked 
action by them. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let the resolution be reported, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 503. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he-is hereb 
directed to inform the House of Representati ý ` 
with the public interest, as follows =" Aii it riie incompatible 


. What shipments of intoxicating H f rposes 
signed to representatives: of —.— „5 A ai omatie 
status in the United States have been imported into the United States 
since January 17, 1920, giving in connection with each such shipment 
the name and office of the consignee, the country to which he was ac- 
credited, the kind and quantity of liquor, the place from which shipped 
to the United States, to whom delivered by the Customs Service, and 
the date of such delivery to the consignee or his representative, ‘ 

2. What rules or regulations, if any, have been adopted or put in 
force by the Treasury 3 or any officer thereof sluce January 
sdilet Betts nag Age 0 8 = of intoxicating 9 for 
diplomatic status = the United Bi 5 a VVV 

k any suc! al 
force, or any such 8 ben 3 5 
—— er au ty — 3 if any, the Treasury Department 

or 
pes 3 nC por ect such rules or regulations or in 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point 
of order on the resolution, if it is not too late. This 1 the 
first time it has been reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is not too late. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The latter clause calls for an 
opinion for the reason that it asks the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to state under what law, if any, the Treasury Department 
acted in adopting or putting in effect rules or regulations per- 
mitting importations. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that point of order 
does not lie. It simply asks under what law the Treasury 
Department acted. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It would require a construe- 
tion of the law, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that no 
quorum is present, This is a very interesting question. 

The SPEAKER. There is no debate permitted on the motion. 
The gentleman from Maryland makes the point that no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Fairfield Lee, N. I. Schall 
Anthony Fess Little Scott, Mich. 
Barkley Fish McClintie Seott, Tenn 
Bird Focht McLaughlin, Nebr. Sears 
Bland, Ind Free McLaughlin, Pa. Siegel 
Bond Galliyan Martin clair 
Bowers Garner Mead l A 
Brand Glynn Michaelsen Smith, Mich, 
Brennan Gould Mills Smithwick 
Brooks, III. Graham, Pa Montague Stiness 
ks, Griffin Moore, III. Stoll 
Burdick Hawes Morin Strong. Pa. 
Burke Himes Mott Sullivan 
Burtness ern abt a Miss. Mudd Summers, Wash. 
Burton Hutchinson Nelson, J. XI. Sweet 
bie Johnson, Ky. Newton, Mo. Tague 
Carew Johnson, Miss. Nolan ‘aylor, Ark. 
Chandler, N. Y. 8 S. Dak. O'Brien ‘aylor, Colo. 
Chandler, Okla, hn O'Connor Taylor, N. J. 
Son Keller Overstreet Thomas 
Cockran Kennedy Park, Ga. Tho 
odd Kiess Parks, Ark. Tinkham 
Connolly, Pa. Kindred Paul estal 
len Kin Perlman Volk 
Kitchin dea Ward, N. X. 
Davis, Minn Kleezka Reber Wheeler 
Dominick Kline, N. Y. Riddick Winslow 
Drane night Rodenberg Yates 
Dupré Kopp Rose Zihlman 
Dyer ru us Rossdale 
Edmonds Kreider Ryan 


The SPEAKER. On this roll 307 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 
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The SPEAKER. Tue question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan to discharge the Committee on the 
Judiciary from further consideration of House Resolution 503. 


The motion was agreed to. z 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the resolution. 
he Clerk again reported the resolution. 5 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on February 8 I introduced 
two resolutions of inguiry relating to the importation of 
liquors for the use of embassies of foreign governments, 
one resolution calling for information from the State Depart- 
ment and the other from the Treasury Department. At that 
time I made the following statement with reference to the pur- 
pose of the resolutions: 
f late the importation and use of Hqnors for foreign embassies and 

ee has per the subject of country-wide discussion. This has 
been particularly true in Washington, where the problem of enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment is said to be acutely affected by the 
presence of these liquors, To what extent it really is affected is un- 
certain, so conflicting are the various. published reports. The other 
day the President d the question of the amount of liquor to be re- 
ceived by the diplomatic corps here is a matter for Congress to consider 
rather n the Mxecutive, It is time Congress and the country knew 
the faets about this, knew whether that which has been permitted as 
a courtesy is being used as a cover for abuses seriously contributing 
o scandalous disregard of the fundamental law of our land. When 

ngress has from the departments the authentic facts as to. the 
extent of such importations and the law under which it is being done, 
we can decide better what, if anything, is necessary to safeguard the 
courtesy or to end the abuses. 

My resolution asks of the Treasury Department a statement in 
detali of all importations of liquors for the diplomatie co during 
the last three years under national prohibition, the regulations gov- 
erning such importations, and under what law the department acts. 
Of the State Department the resolution asks: What regulations have 
been adopted. what certificates of identification have been issued, and 
under what law the department acts? 

— House Resolution 503. has been read by the Clerk; House Reso- 
lution 504 is as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to inform the House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the 
publie interest, as follows: 

1. What rules or regulations, if any, have been adopted or promul- 

ted by the ar ee og of State or any officer —— with reference 
70 the impor! into the United States and transportation therein 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes for resentatives of for- 
eign governments haying diplomatic status in the United States since 


17, 19202 
Januar of foreign governments haying a diplo- 


2. To what representatives 
matic status in the United States have certificates of identification been. 
issued by or on behalf of the Department of State since January 17, 
1920, for the Or had of enabling such representatives. te secure any 
such importations 

8. If any such rules or regulations have been so adopted or promul- 
gated, or certificates of identification have been issued, under the 
authority of what law the Department of State acted? 


Those resolutions went to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and, as is customary, the chairman of that committee asked the 
State and Treasury Departments for information with reference 
to them. The State Department furnished a response which 
appealed to me as complying fairly well with the resolutions. 
From the State Department there came copies of opinions ren- 
dered by the Attorney General covering the question of the law 
governing this matter. I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall insert these papers in full at this 
point In my remarks. They are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT of STATS, 
Washington, February 10, 1923. 
Hon. ANprew J. VOLSTEAD, 


Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 7 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 6, 1923, inelosing a copy of House Resolution 504, which 
was introduced by Representative CANTON on February 3, 1923, and 
referred to your committee. Tou state that the committee will be 
glad to have any information or that this department 
would care to submit to it before acting upon this resolution. 

I have the honor to state that I am entirely willing to furnish the 
committee all the information which I can poan transmit, and for 
this purpose the adoption of the resolution unnecessary. 


of foreign governments having a diplomatic status, I may observe 
that the a 


toxicating liquors 
governments. 

2. As to the inquiry, “To what representatives of foreign govern- 
ments having a diplomatic status in the United States have certificates 
of identification been issued by or on behalf of the Department of 
State since January 17, 1920, for the purpose of enabling such repre- 
sentatives. to secure any such ur eb rie I beg to say: 

As you are doubtless aware, diplomatic 


officers accredited by fore’ 
governments to the United States and received as such, together with 
the members of their missions, including their families and servants, 


are immune from arrest, and their baggage and property can not be 
distrained, seized, or attached. In this connection I may call your 
attention to the provisions of sections 4062 to 4065 or the Revised 
Statutes of the United States in relation to the, inviolaDility of the 
paon and pro of diplomatic officers and their domestics and 
omestic servants. Section 4065 of the Revised Statutes provides that 
the immunities. granted by the preceding section are not to “ apply to 
any case where the person against whom the process Is Issued is a 
domestic servant of a public minister unless the name of the servant 
has, before the issuing thereof, been registered in the Department of 
State and transmitted by the Secretary of State to the marshal of the 
District of Columbia, who shall upon receipt thereof post the same in 
poms pone place in his office.” It has been customary for many years 
for department to issue, at the request of foreign diplomatic offi- 


cers, certificates of identification for themselves or for their domestic . 


servants duly registered in order that such persons might not experi- 
ence difficulties in obtaining the immunities to which they are entitled. 

Copies of the form of certificates of identification issued are melosed. 
The department does not require a statement of the purposes for which 
these certificates are to be used, nor do the certificates that are issued 
indicate that they are to be used for any specific p i 

Copies of requests for certificates show: that they are desired in 
order to secure diplomatic privileges and immunities and the purposes 
of the requests are transmitted to the Treasury Department for its 
information. 

3. Concerning the ing as to the authority of law uncer which 
the department acts in such matters, I may state that it acts under 
the reco principles of international law, the sections of the 
Revised Statutes referred to above, and the pertinent court decisions. 

As of possible interest to you, I inclose copies of opinions of 
Attorney General Palmer dated May 8 and December 5, 1919, and of 
Acting 3 General King dated January 12, 1920, concerning the 
immunity of diplomatic officers, 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

(Inclosures: Form of certificate of identification for diplomatie 
officer. Same for employee of embassy or legation. Opinions of 
Attorney General Palmer of May 8 and December 5, 1919. Opinion 
of Acting Attorney General King of January 12, 1920,) 


To whom it may concern: 
This is to certify that is the minister of 


and that he is. therefore, entitled by the laws of the United States 
to the diplomatic privileges and immunities corresponding to his office, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATR, $ 
Washington. 


To whom it may concern: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, ; 7 
Washington. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Hon, ROBERT LANSING, Washington, May 6, 1919. 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


knowledge receipt of 

was later made applicable to t Putter 87 8 dumb g Ea 
e District of Columbia 

Reed amendment, and to the ed — act’ of Noveuber 21. 

„ ma nous, or other xi- 

cating liquors shall be imported into the United States. during the 


n 

requesting am opinion on the following questions : seh 

1. Will a raflroad or express company or other carrier be exempt 

from the penalty of the Reed amendment if it transports in inter- 

state commerce a shipment of intoxicating liquors consigned to a 

diplomatie representative of a foreign country residing in the District 
of Columbia ? 

“2. Will a vendor or manufacturer of intoxica 


“3. Will a shipment of intoxicating liquors from abroad, addressed 
to a diplomatte representative in the District of Columbia, be per- 
mitted to come into this country and be transported to the District 
e in spite of the provisions of the act of November 21, 

To answer the questions thus submitted, it is necessary to consider 
the so-called R amendment of March 3, 1917, afterwards made 
applicable to the District of Columbia, and the act of November 21, 
1918, which the importation of intoxicating liquors of any 


pr 
kind . the period of war and demobilization. 
The R amendment is directed the transportation of 


only against 

liquor in interstate commerce. It subjects to its penalties all person 
including carriers, who cause intoxicating liquors to be transport 
from any point in the United States into the District of Columbia for 
beverage purposes. It does not. however, apply to foreign commerce, 
and hence does not prohibit the transportation of such liquors from 
a foreign country to any poe within the United States, 

The act. of November 21. 1918, on the other hand, does not relate 
to interstate commerce or transportation, but, in the broadest terms, 
rohibits the importation into this country of 8 

two acts together make it unlawful to cause liquor to trans- 

orted into the District of Columbia from any point within the 
Inited States or to import it from a foreign country, Carriers who 
knowingly transport such liquors from within the United States into 
the District of Columbia are eg na the penalties of the Reed 
amendment. In the case of the importation of liquor from foreign 
countries, however, the offense consists of bringing it into this country, 
and a carrier who. as a part of the transportation from a fo 
country to a poiat within the United States, transports it from the 
port of entry to its destination, transports it not in interstate com- 
merce but in foreign commerce, and hence is not guilty of a violation 
of either the Reed amendment or the act of November 21. 1918. In 
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such case, the latter act is violated by the importer when the liquor 
is brought into the United States. 

While the law is as stated above, it is also true that diplomatie 
representatives of foreign countries, residing in the ct of 
Columbia, are entitled to certain well-established immunities. Section 
4063 of the Revised Statutes is as follows: 

“Wheneyer any writ or process is sued out or prosecuted by any 

rson in any court of the United States, or of a State, or by any 
judge or pence whereby the person of any puns minister of an 
‘oreign prince or State, authorized and received as such by the - 
dent, or any domestic or domestic servant of any such minister, is 
arrested or . or his goods or chattels are distrained, selzed, 
or attached, such writ or process shall be deemed void. 

By section 4065. however, it is provided that the section just quoted 
shall apply only to those domestic servants whose names shall have 
been registered in the Department of State and transmitted by the 
Secretary of State to the marshal of the District of Columbia. This 

tatute is declaratory of recognized rules of international law. 

It follows that while the eee into this country or the bring- 
ing into the District of Columbia in Interstate commerce of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is an offense against the laws referred to, no diplomatic rep- 
resentative of any foreign country received by the President and resid- 
ing in the District of Columbia, nor any domestic servant of such rep- 
resentative whose name has been duly registered, is subject to arrest 
for such an offense. Intoxicating liquors belonging to such a diplo- 
matic representative are a part of his goods and chattels, and as such 
are not subject to seizure or detention. This immunity does not ex- 
tend, however, to persons other than the representative himself and his 
registered domestic servant who pay be found transporting liquors 
from any point within the United States into the District of Columbia, 
although such liquors may be the property of a fo n diplomatie rep- 
resentative and are being transported for delivery to him. 2 

It is unlawful to sell intoxicating liquors in the District of Colum- 
bia. It would be scarcely claimed that an indictment under this law 
could be defeated by showing that the sale was made to a diplomatic 
representative of a foreign countrty. Likewise, it is unlawful to cause 
intoxicating liquors to be transported from Baltimore, for instance, to 
Washington. nd I apprehend that one could not successfully defend 
against an indictment for such transportation by showing that the 
liquors transported were the goods and chattels of a foreign diplomatic 
representative. > f 

To illustrate the principle, a foreign ambassador could not be indicted 
for a violation of the game laws of any of the States. But this would 
not give immunity to any American citizen who should invite him to 
a hunting party conducted in disregard of the game laws. 

In accordance with the law as above stated, I answer your ques- 
tions as follows: 

1. A railroad or express company or other carrier is not exempt from 
the penalty of the Reed amendment if it transports in interstate com- 
merce a sbipment of intoxicating liquors consigned to a diplomatic rep- 
resentative residing in the Distret of Columba. 

2. A vendor or manufacturer of intoxicating liquors who accepts an 
order for intoxicating liquors from a diplomatic representative of a 
foreign country residing in the District of Columbia and ships the 
same in interstate commerce into the District of Columbia addressed to 
such diplomatic representative is subject to the penalty of the Reed 
amendment. = 

3. Laws prohibiting importation are enforced by criminal prosecu- 
tions and by seizure and forfeiture of goods. They can not be en- 
forced against a diplomatic representative, who is immune from arrest 
and whose goods and chattels are not subject to seizure. It follows 
that a shipment of liquors from abroad, addressed to a diplomatic rep- 
resentative in the District of Columbia. can not be seized and molested, 
and hence its entry must be permitted. Having thus entered the 
country, its transportation from the seaport to its destination is 
an incident of foreign and not interstate commerce, and hence not 
prohibited. 

Respectfully, 
A. MITCHELL PALMER, Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, December 5, 1919. 


Hon. Rosert Lax six, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY : I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of December 2 calling my attention to recent prohibition 
legislation in connection with the opinion given you on May 8, 1919. 

At the time the opinion referred to was given the statutes inyolved 
were the so-called Reed amendment, which prohibited the shipment of 
intoxicating liquors into States whose laws prohibited the sale and 
manufacture of such liquors, the later act which made the provisions 
of that act applicable to the District of Columbia, and the act of 
November 21, 1918, which prohibited the importation of intoxicating 
liquors into the United States. I held at that time that while the 
importation of intoxicating liquors was prohibited the method of 
enforcing the prohibition was a seizure of the liquors; and since the 
goods and chattels of diplomatic representatives of foreign countries 
were immune from seizure, the importation of Byes by such diplo- 
matic representatives could not be prevented. further held t 
the only Federal law affecting the right to transport liquors was the 
Reed amendment, which was limited in its operations to the shipments 
in interstate commerce. And since goods consigned in a foreign coun- 
try to a diplomatic representative in Washington were in foreign and 
not interstate commerce, the Reed amendment had no application; and 
that the railroad company which transported the liquors from the sea- 
port to Washington being engaged in foreign commerce was not guilty 
of a violation of the Reed amendment. 

Title I of the recent prohibition enforcement act relates alone to the 
enforcement of the act of November 21, 1918, and does not in any 
way affect the questions involved. Title II of the prohibition en- 
forcement act, however, which goes into effect contemporaneously with 
the prohibition amendment, makes it unlawful to transport liquor 
within the United States without regard to whether the transporta- 
tion be intrastate, interstate, or foreign commerce. I am, therefore, 
constrained to the view that when that act becomes effective it will be 
unlawful for any common carrier to transport from the seaport to 
Washington any 893 liquors intended for beverage purposes, 
pen they be consigned to a diplomatic representative of a foreign 
country. T 

Of course, as you suggest, on account of the immunity of diplomatic 
representatives from arrest and the immunity of their goods and 
chattels from seizure such representatives can not be preyented from 


transporting to Washington personally and through their registered 
servants such intoxicating Jiquors as they may bring into the country. 
Respectfully, : 

A. MITCHELL PALMER, Attorney General. 


* oe io eet GENERAL, 
ashington, D. U., January 72, £920, 
Hon. Rozen? LANSING, 2 — 8155 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. x 

Dran Mn. SECRETARY: I have the h k e 
your letter of December 29, 5 8 Pa ttt 
and inclosing copy of a note, dated ember 13, 1919, from the Nor- 
wegian Minister neng to be informed of the status of consular and 
diplomatic representatives in this country with respect to the prohibi- 
tion laws of the United States. I presume the reference is to such 
status when Title II of the recent national prohibition act and the 
eighteenth amendment go into effect. If you will refer tọ my letter of 
December 5, in answer to yours of December 2, you will sce that I then 
expressed my views on this question. The importation of intoxicating 
liquors will be unlawful, but since foreign ministers are immune from 
arrest and their goods and chattels immune from seizure or detention 
they can not be preyented from bringing liquors into any port of the 
United States, nor can they be prevented from personally, or through 
their registered servants, transporting such liquors from the Seaport to 
Washington. This immunity, Fowever, can not be extended to a common 
carrier who is subject to the laws of the United States. In other 
words, it can not be said that because a forel minister may without 
interference from this Government transport . that this licenses 
a common carrier to transport them for him when such trans ortation 
Is forbidden by the law. The act of Congress is as broad as Te can be 
made, and there is no authority in the executive department of the 
Government to make an exception to the prohibition against transporta- 
tion which Congress has not seen fit to make. is, in connection with 
my letter of December 5, I think fully answers your question, 

Respectfully, 
Avex. C. Kine, Acting Attorney General, >- 

I wish to call attention particularly at this time to their pur- 
port and to their essential points. The Attorney General's opin- 
ion, as will be seen, points out that under section 4063 of the 
Revised Statutes the persons and property of ministers from 
foreign countries, and of any domestic or domestic servant of such 
ministers, are immune from arrest or seizure. Any foreign minis- 
ter duly accredited, his domestic or domestic servants, can not be 
arrested for any offense against our laws and his property ean not 
be seized. Further, the Attorney General holds that under the 
prohibition amendment and Title II of the Volstead Act the im- 
portation of liquor and the transportation of liquor for a for- 
eign minister or his domestics or domestic servants is unlawful 
and in violation of the law, but that because of the statute of 
immunity such person can not be arrested and liquor in his 
possession can not be seized; but the opinion makes it clear, 
states directly, that the importation even by one enjoying such 
immunity is unlawful under the Volstead Act and the eighteenth 
amendment. Further, that a common carrier who transports 
such liquors would be subject to the penalties of the law, be- 
cause the immunity would not be extended to the common ear- 
rier. He does not say—it was not in issue—but I assume that 
what he says of a common carrier would be true as well of 
a private carrier hired for a particular trip, 

The Secretary of the Treasury has furnished much of the in- 
formation requested, has pointed out their procedure, and sub- 
mitted a circular which I shall insert in the Recoxp, under 
which it appears that as soon as the Attorney General’s opinion 
was available the Treasury Department changed their regula- 
tions as to handling shipments coming in for the diplomatic 
corps to the extent that such shipments should not be received 
through the customs without examination, but that it should be 
sufficient, so far as examination was concerned, to accept a 
statement of the diplomatic representative as to whether or not 
the shipment contained intoxicating liquors. So that the cus- 
toms officials have information when the shipments are received 
as to whether or not they contain intoxicating liquors. That 
information is sent to the Treasury Department. The Treasury 
Department stated that they felt they ought not to give out 
that information. I have discussed the matter since with offi- 
cials of the Treasury Department, and they say that what action 
they would take in response to their resolution if passed by the 
House is not definite. That is, the fact that they have hereto- 
fore in their letter to the Judiciary Committee declined to give 
the information does not necessarily settle the question of what 
they will do in response to a request coming direct from the 
House. The letter of the Secretary of the Treasury and accom- 
panying papers are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 13, 1923. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I receiyed your letter of February 6, 1923 
transmitting a copy of House Resolution 503, directing the Secretary ot 
the 8 to furnish information as to the importation and trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors by diplomatic representatives of for- 
eign governments in the United States. I see no occasion for the pas- 
sage of this resolution, for the Treasury is quite prepared to furnish 
to the committee, without a formal resolution, any information that it 
can preperly give as to the shipments or the -rules and regulations 
which govern them, 

I am inclosing for the use of the committee copies of the several 
Treasury decisions and letters of instruction issued since January 17, 
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1920, governing importations by diplomatic representatives of fo 
Pee oti * the United States, from which it appears 83 
same rules apply to intoxicating liquors as to other articles imported 
by foreign diglomate, with the exception that intoxicating liquors will 
be delivered only to ns holding credentials issued by the Depart- 
ment of State as foreign diplomatic officers. It is well established that 
diplomatic representatives of foreign 83 are entitled to the 
free entry goods as a matter of international comity and usage, 
and in order to provide all necessary safeguards against ‘unauthorized 
importations by persons not enjoying the diplomatic status the Treasury 
requires that diplomatic credentials be presented and receives reporte 
of all importations of intoxicating liquors by diplomatic representatives 
of foreign governments. The Treasury does not, of course, endeayor to 
exercise control over the disposition of intoxicating liquors delivered 
to diplomatic representatives of Jonnan porone „ and it is mapi- 
fest that it could not ao so without inf ng their diplomatic privi- 
le and immunities. or could it rly give out any reports or 
other information as to importations of intoxicating liquors by 2 
diplomatic representatives, in view of their diplomatic status and the 
protection of person and property to which that entitles them. 

I trust that this 5 — the information which the committee 
desires, 

u ours, A. W. MELLON, 
en georetary of the Treasury, 
Hon. Anprew J. Yousrpan, > 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ART, 876. Baggage: The privilege of free entry (and exemption from 
examination) is extended to the baggage and other effects of the fol- 
lowing officials, their families, suites, and servants : 

Foreign ambassadors, ministers, chargés d'affaires. 

Secretaries and nayal, military, and other attachés at embassies 
and legations, high commissioners and consular officers accredited to 
this Government or en route to and from other countries to which 
accredited and whose governments nt reciprocal privileges to Ameri- 
ean officials of like grade accredited thereto. 

Similar representatives of this Government abroad, including con- 
sular officers returning from their missions. 

Other high officials of this and foreign governments. 

Applications should be made to the artment of State for the free 
entry of the baggage of and extension of courtesy to all fore 
ambassadors and other foreign officers. Application should also 
made through the Department of State in case of diplomatic and 
consular officers of the United States returning from their missions. 
Other high officials of this Government may, however, make applica- 
tion direct to the Treas: Department for the extension of courtesies. 

In the absence of special authorization from the department prior 
to the arrival of any of the persons above referred to, collectors of 
customs may accord the privileges of this article to them upon presen- 
tation of their credentials or by otherwise establishing their identity. 

Collectors will keep a record of the privileges granted, whether the 
subject of instructions from the department or not, containing the 
name of the person to whom granted, his rank or designation, the 
name of the vessel and date of arrival. 

If by accident or unavoldable delay in shipment, the baggage or 
other effects of a person of any of the classes mentioned in this article 
shall arrive after him, the same may be passed free of duty upon his 
declaration (without examination). 

The aboye article was amended by T. D. 38510, October 4, 1920, by 
the omission of the clauses in parentheses providing for the exemption 
from examination. 

Arr, 877. Imported articles: Members and attachés of foreign em- 
bassies and legations may receive articles imported for their personal 
or family use free of duty without examination, upon the department's 
instructions in each instance, which will be issued only upon the re- 
quest of the D of State. 

Packages ring the official seal of a Morega government will be 
admitted to free entry without examination, Costumes, regalia, and 
other articles for the official use of diplomatic or eonsular officers of 
a foreign government will be admitted free of yrf 

Collectors will take charge of all packages addressed to diplomatic 
officers of foreign nations which ve in advance of the receipt of 
instructions for free entry. Notification of such arrivals should be 
sent to the Seeretary of the Treasury. 

CUSTOMS. 
(T. D. 38510.) 
Baggage and effects Customs regulations amended. 

ARTICLE 876, CUSTOMS REGUIATIONS OF 1915, AMENDED TO REQUIRE 
EXAMINATION OF BAGGAGE AND EFFECTS PERMITTED FEEN ENTRY 
THEREUNDER, 

TRHASURY DEPARTMENT, October 4, 1920, 
To collectors of customs and others concerned: 

In order to prevent the im on of 5 beverages in vio- 
lation of the national prohibition act, as construed by the Attorney 
General, it has necessary to require the examination of all bag- 

e and effects for which free entry is granted pursuant to the pro- 

visions of article 376 of the Customs Regulations of 1915. 
* * + s * * s 

Wu will hereafter make an immediate report to the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Division of Customs) of all violations of the prohibition law 
which come to your attention as the result of such examinations. 

As this practice will be a distinct departure from the custom that has 
prevailed of waiving examination when admitting effects to free entry, 
‘you should take immediate — to impress upon your force the neces- 

ty for careful compliance with the amended regulations. 

Jovert SHOESE, Assistant Secretary. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 28, 1920. 
(Secret and confidential. Division of Customs, Circular Letter No. —.) 
Collectors of customs: 

Please refer to Division of Customs Circular Letter No. 547, dated 
September 15, 1920, and to T. D. 38510, dated October 4, 1920, with 
— — to the N of baggage and effects of foreign diplomatie 

s in the United States, hot 3 them at the time of 
arrival in the United Stutes and consigned to them for trangportation 
in bond from the port of tirst arrival to Washington, 


Tou are ee and instructed that the language contained 
in the circular above referred to and in T. D. 38510, providing 
for the inspection of the effects of such persons enjoying diplomatie 
er and 1 shall not be construed or interpreted to ex- 

d to the opening o Sp oor pater pontio icia 
m, but shall consist a in their scrutiny 

and statement of the diplomatic officer as to whether such baggage 
or effects contains intoxicating ney Peng he that the reports requ y 
T. D. 88510: be furnished to parimet, Members of the dip- 


lomatic co not be detained or inconvenienced for the purpose 
of su on. On the contrary, their effects shall remain, as 
hereto: inviolate, and every proper means shall be afforded them 


to facilitate their passage 
With respect to perty and effects of diplomatic officers consigned 
to them at their embassies or legatlons at Washington for transporta- 


In each ease where prior instructions have not been received 
from the department, collectors shall withhold approral of the release 
of such effects for transportation in bond until they shall have applied 
for and received the instructions of the department, 

D. F. Houston, Secretary. 


(Confidential. Division of Customs. Circular letter No. —.) 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 28, 1921. 
Collectors of customs: 


Please refer to T. P. 38510, dated October 4, 1920, amending article 
376 of the Customs Regulations or 4048, to provide for examination of 
the baggage or effects of persons entitled to free entry thereunder. 

You are hereby advised and instructed, with respect to ns other 
than those entitled to diplomatic privileges and immunities under see- 
tion 4065 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, who receive 
free entry privileges under articles 876 and 877 of the Customs a- 
tions of 1915, to accept in lieu of examination, in the absence of cir- 
cumstances which give reason to suspect a violation of the prohibition 
laws, the assurances of such persons that their baggage or effects do 
not contain liquor in violation of those laws. „ however, on any 


ground in an individual ease you have reason to suspect that liqnors -< 


are be imported by persons not entitled to diplomatie privileges 
immunities under 5 4065 of the Revised Statutes’ aforesal 2 
violation of the law, the baggage or effects of such persons could be 
opened by you and examined, to establish definitely their contents. A 
detailed report of every such infraction of the law shall be promptly 
reported to the Secretary of the Treasury (Division of Customs) for 
instructions. No further action in any case shall be taken except upon 
receipt of and pursuant to specific orders from the department. 

This instruction relates only to persons receiving free entry under 
articles 876 and 377 of the Customs lations who are subject to the 
laws of the United States. The — — with regard to persons who 
are entitled to diplomatie privil and immunities under section 4065 
of the Revised Statutes aforesaid, which was outlined to you in secret 
and confidential instruction of October 28, 1920, will continue undis- 


turbed. 
D. F. Housrox, Seoretary. 


It appears, Mr. Speaker, from this information that the 
Treasury Department has the information and I urge that it 
ought to be furnished to the Congress. As I say, it ought to 
be furnished to the Congress, the body which has the respon- 
sibility of dealing with the question, as has been stated by 
the President. The Congress is entitled to have the authentic 
facts with respect to such importations. There is no desire 
on the part of anyone to begin an offensive campaign of over- 
hauling the personal effects of diplomats, but truck-load ship- 
ments of liquor coming into Washington from Baltimore and 
coming in daylight through the sfreets of this city can only 
lead to confusion in the enforcement of the laws. Since I 
introduced the resolution I have had information, coming to 
me from official sources, of such incldents, and the statement 
that they caused great embarrassment to the police authorities 
of Washington in their endeavor to enforce this law. If one 
sees a truck load of liquor going through the streets of Wash- 
ington with cases marked whisky —14 cases in one instance 
that I know of—one does not know whether it belongs to an 
embassy or not, and one may easily think that the laws are 
being put aside by everyone. The information ought to come 
to us as to the extent to which this is being carried on. ‘The 
furnishing of the information called for by my resolution 
might cause some embarrassment to those legations which have 
shown most disregard of the law, but there must have been 
some embarrassment to those legatſons because of the publi- 
cation, widespread, of such articles as the one I have in my 
hand taken from the New York Times, which article makes 
charges, mentions the embassies, and gives specific information. 
The whole question seems to me to be one which ought to be 
settled and cleaned up by a definite understanding of the 
situation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it not an embarrassment to those representa- 
tives of countries who do observe the law to have a general 
understanding that all of the embassies in Washington are 
receiving large quantities? Is it not possibile that full pub- 
leity would relieve of embarrassment those who have not 
abused the courtesies extended them by pinning the abuse on 
the real offenders? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from North Dakota states 
the situation very clearly. In the present situation, while we 
have the fecling that some of the embassies and legations have 
abused the courtesy, I think no one wants to be overcritical of 
any of the legations as to what they shall do at their own 
tables, but we do feel they ought not to make barrooms of their 
receptions. [Applause.] They ought not to go about among their 
friends—and I know of one authentic case given to me by a 
Member of this House—saying, “I will give you a quart of 
liquor.” That is abuse of the courtesy that we want to end. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
he meant no discourtesy toward the Committee on the Judiciary 
by moving to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely no discourtesy is intended. 

Mr. TILLMAN. This is a somewhat summary method of get- 
ting the resolution before the House. As a matter of fact, I 
see from the resolution.itself that it bears the date of February 
8—introduced only 13 days ago. I happen to know the views 
of Members of the Committee on the Judiciary on this subject. 
A majority is in sympathy with the resolution. Did the gentle- 
man, may I ask, make any effort to get a hearing before that 
committee on this resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am glad the gentleman asked that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I want the country to know all the facts in 
connection with this matter and to keep the record straight. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had already spoken of this, but many 
have come in since, and I am glad the gentleman asked the 
question, because I want it absolutely understood that there is 
nothing in this question in any way of criticism of that com- 
mittee. In fact, I might say this: It was because I knew very 
well what the Judiciary Committee would do if it were brought 
to their attention, and it seemed it was only a formality, inas- 
much as the rules gave the right to call the matter up, and it 
seemed unnecessary to trouble them, especially as they have a 
number of very important matters up now. 

Mr. TILLMAN. If the gentleman will yield further, the 
committee has been in session almost continuously since the 
introduction of the resolution, and has been engaged in discuss- 
ing bills and measures that antedate the occasion when this 
measure was introduced, and so far as I know no special effort 
has been made to press the committee for a report, and cer- 
tainly the committee has not been guilty of laches in not re- 
porting this resolution. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And very important measures are pending. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I feel quite sure that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would have considered the resolution if the gentleman 
from Michigan had asked a hearing and requested us to report 
the same favorably from the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is not the slightest question in my 
mind as to that. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I merely wanted to place that fact before 
the country in a clear and proper way. I am for the resolu- 
tion, shall yote for its adoption, and I do not see why foreign 
embassies not guilty of permitting violations of our laws can 
object to the course we are about to take in this regard. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And had I realized that any member of the 
committee would think that there was any reflection upon the 
committee, I would have proceeded in another way. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will the gentleman allow a 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not the real situation not 
what went to a legation, but whether anything went out, and 
is it not a very great insult to those legations to ask what 
went into their cellars? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, no more can go out than goes in, 
and a legation that had only a few cases in three years ap- 
parently has not abused the courtesy, but if a legation has had 
500 or 1,000 cases coming into their cellars, we must assume 
that some went out somewhere. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does the gentleman think 
it is a fair assumption that it did not go into stock? It is 
not a fair thing to make an assumption against the legation 
and against foreign powers. It is a question of politeness to 
assume that everything in a legation they have the right to 
keep, and a resolution charging them with a crime is going 
into their private affairs in an outrageous way. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] suggested it clearly, the legations that have not abused 
the courtesy can be protected from the very general publicity 
that has resulted by giving this information definitely which 


will show to the Congress and the countr ho, if 
abused the liberty, ah: N 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Has there been any proof that 
anything has been taken from the legations? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Well, I have proof—I do not want to take 
too much time—which I have here, and I have the police report 
of some shipments that have come in—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But it is a question of what 
goes from the legation. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not know but what the gentleman 
might consider that this was going from a legation. The New 
York Times—— 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I do not consider the New 
York Times—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. Probably the House may. In an article in 
the New York Times of February 4, 1923, and I will not read 
the name of any legation or embassy, but there it is stated that 
a certain embassy was the first to grasp the full strategic im- 
portance connected with prohibition as a social element in their 
influence, and during the arms conference it is said that this 
certain embassy laid in a whole cellar full of choicest liquors, 
and that the cellar gave out and had to be restocked, and that 
at one of the social functions given in honor of the Army and 
Navy a barrosm was established in the embassy, with three 
bartenders in attendance serving Johnny Walkers and other 
drinks. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON, 


I want to cut this short as much as I can. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. CRAMTON. For just a brief question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The police records of this District show, as 
I understand it, that there are leakages of liquor from one of 
these embassies, in violation of the laws of the country. Does 
not the gentleman believe that, if that is the case, if some 
embassy is forgetting its duty, the duty that it owes to this 
Government to obey the law, does not the gentleman think that 
the name of the embassy may be shown here, so that the people 
here may know who is doing it? 

Leas CRAMTON, I do not want to go into details too much 
to-day. 

aa DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Is it not a fact that Great Britain 
keeps tab on intoxicating liquors coming in from foreign coun- 
tries and fixes an amount that may be received without the pay- 
ment of duty? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I so understand. It is simply a matter 
of giving free entry to a certain amount, and they are charged 
duty on any further amount. I understand that Great Britain 
exercises control of such importations, and I am sure there is 
no impropriety in our doing so. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It appears that the newspaper article that 
the gentleman referred to was the funny sheet of the New York 
Times. [Laughter.] Is not this whole thing a thoroughly ridic- 
ulous proposition? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the article in question is from 
the magazine section of the paper 

Mr. BRITTEN. Accompanied by a lot of funny pictures. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman thinks it is funny, but many 
of us think that to flaunt before a whole nation an excessive 
disregard of the Constitution of the United States under the 
guise of courtesy goes beyond the limits of courtesy. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recognized 
for five minutes. = 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, even where the 
word “liquor” is used it seems to me there is no necessity of 
losing our intelligence. [Applause.] The way in which this 
resolution has been handled is another evidence of the blunder- 
ing incapacity of the majority side, which has been displayed 
ever since this Congress was assembled. The question of wet 
or dry is not involved in this resolution. That which is involved 
in it is the possibility of an insult to foreign countries. If 
the information asked for by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramron] in his resolution is given, what will we do 
with it? 

Now, here is all there is to it: Under the comity existing 
between nations importations consigned to embassies are ad- 
mitted without inquiry. It depends upon their good faith and 
honor whether they will violate the courtesies and comities, 
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I do not see what possible good the passage of this resolution 
can do in behalf of the dry cause. I do think I can see possi- 
bilities of friction and trouble and irritation on the part of 
foreign countries. We can not distinguish between foreign 
embassies. This resolution, in iny opinion, ought to go to the 
table, but I am on the minority side. The majority party is 
responsible for the disposition that may be made of it. It 
seems to me that some responsible authority on the Republican 
side ought now to rise to the occasion and try to cure the blun- 
der that they have already made. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have only to say that the 
reading of the statement from the Treasury Department, which 
I put in the Recoxp, will show that since the adoption of pro- 
hibition the Treasury Department has insisted upon examina- 
tion to determine whether or not the goods coming in for these 
embassies contain intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. POU, If this resolution is adopted and the Secretary of 
the Treasury complies with the request, what is it proposed to 
do with the information? 

Mr. GRAMTON. The Congress will have it for its considera- 
tion, and upon the nature of the information will depend the 
action that Congress will conclude ought to be taken, There 
are certain remedies to correct the situation. The Attorney 
General says we can not arrest and can not seize, but there is 
one remedy that I am now seeking to apply, and that is the 
remedy of publicity. [Applause.] And following that there are 
other remedies. I know that this situation can be cured if we 
get the facts before the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of agreeing to the 
resolution will, when their names are called, answer yea“; 
those opposed will answer “nay.” 


NAYS—113. 

Ackerman Frothingham Lee, Ga. Rainey, III. 
Andrew, Mass. Garrett, Tenn, Lehlbach Ramseyer 
Bacharach Gernerd Linthicum Ransley 
Beck Gifford London Riordan 
Britten Goodykoontz McArthur Robertson 
Buchanan rman McDuftie Rogers 
Burke Green, Iowa McFadden Rosenbloom 
Butler Greene, Mass. McPherson Rouse 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hadley MacGregor Rucker 
Campbell, Kaus. Hardy, Tex Magee Sabath 
Campbell, Pa. Hickey Maloney Snell 
Cannon Hicks Mar Snyder 
Chindblom Hill Merritt Stafford 
Clark, Fla. Hogan Mondell Stephens 
Clarke, N. I. Hull Montague Ten Eyck 
Cole, Iowa Humphrey, Nebr. Moore, Va Tilson 
Copley Humphreys, Miss. Moores, Ind. Tinkham 
Crago Husted Newton, Mo, Treadway 

le Jefferis, Nebr. O'Connor Tucker 
Darrow Johnson, Wash. Ogden Vinson 
Deal Jones, Pa. pp Voigt 
Dominick Kirkpatrick Paige Ward, N. C. 
Drewry Kleczka Parker, N. J Watson 
Dunbar Kline, N. Y. Parker, N. X. Webster 
Dunn unz Patterson, Mo. Winslow 
Faust Lampert Patterson, N. J. Wurzbach 
Favrot Langley Porter 
Fenn Larson, Minn Pou 
Freeman , Cali Radcliffe 

NOT VOTING—125. 

Ansorge Fairfield EDER Rossdale 
Barkley Fess Kreider n 
Bi Focht Lee, N. Y. Sanders, N. Y. 
Bland, Ind.“ Fordney Longworth chall 
Boies ree Luhring Scott, Mich. 
Bond French McClintie Siegel 
Bowers Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Sisson 
Brand Garner 1 Pa. 4997 
Brennan Glynn McSwa Smith, Mich, 
Brooks, III Gould Madden Steagall 
Brooks, Pa Graham, Pa Mansfield Stiness 
Burdick Greene, Vt. Mead Stoll 
Burtness Gr Michaelson Strong, Pa. 
Burton Hawes Mills Sullivan 
Cable Hays Moore, III. Summers, Wash. 
Carew 5 Herrick Morin Tague 
Chandler, N. X. Himes Mudd Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, Okla, Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. Na lr. Colo. 
Christopherson Hukriede Nolan ay lor, 7 
Classon Hutchinson O'Brien Thomas 
Cockran Treland Overstreet Thorpe 
Codd Jacoway Park, Ga. Vestal 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Ky. Parks, Ark, Volk 
Cullen Johnson, M Paul Volstead 

rry Jchnson, S. Dak. Perlman Ward, N. X. 
Davis, Minn Kahn Petersen Wheeler 

mpsey Keller Pringey Williams, III. 
Drane Kennedy op aby Woodyard 
Dupré Kiese r Zihlman 
Dyer Kindred Riddick 
Echols Kin Rodenberg 
Edmonds Kit ose 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 189, nays 113, 
not voting 125, as follows: 
Abernethy Dowell Lankford Shelton 
Almon Driver Larsen, Ga Shreve 
Anderson Elliott Lawrence Sinclair 
Andrews, Nebr. Ellis Layton Sinnott 
Anthony vans Lazaro Smith, Idaho 
Appleby Fairchild Leatherwood Smithwick 
Arentz jelds Lineberger Speaks 
Aswell Fish Little Sproul 
Atkeson Fisher Logan Stedman 
Bankhead Fitzgerald Lowrey Steenerson 
Barbour Foster Luce Stevenson 
Beedy Frear Lyon Strong, Kans. 
Begg Fuller eCormick Sumners, 
Bell Fulmer McKenzie Swank 
Benham nk McLaughlin, Mich. Sweet 
Bixler Gabn MacLafferty wing 
Black Garrett, Tex. apes Taylor, Tenn. 
8 Gensman Michener Temple 
Bland, Va Gilbert Miller Thompson 
Blanton Goldsborough Moore, Ohio Tillman 
Bowling Graham, III. Morgan Timberlake 
Box Griest Mott Tincher 
Briggs Hammer Murphy Towner 
Brown, Tenn Hardy, Colo. Nelson, Me Turner 
Browne, Wis. augen Nelson, J. M. Tyson 
Bulwinkle Hawley New ton, Minn, Underhill 
Byrns, Tenn Hayden Norton Upshaw 
Cantrill Henry Oldfield Vaile 
Carter Hersey Oliver Walters 
Chalmers Hoch Perkins Wason 
Clague Hooker Purnell eaver 
Clouse Huck 1 White, Kans. 
Cole, Ohio Huddleston Rainey, Ala White, Me 
Collier James Raker Williams, Tex, 
Collins Jeffers, Ala. Rankin Williamson 
Colton Jones, Tex. Reece Wilson 
Connally, Tex earns Reed, N. X. Wingo 
Cooper Ohio Kelley, Mich Reed, W. Va Wise 
Cooper, Wis. Kelly, Pa Rhodes Wood, Ind 
Coughlin Kendall Ricketts Woodru 
Cramton Ketcham Roach Woods, Va 
Crisp Kincheloe Robsion right 
Crowther Kissel Sanders, Ind, Wyant 
Dallinger Kline, Pa Sanders, Tex. Yates 
Davis, Tenn. Knutson Sandlin Young 
Denison opp Scott, Tenn 
Dickinson Kraus Sears 
Doughton Lanham Shaw 
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The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Bird (for) with Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 
Mr. Hutchinson (for) with Mr. O’Brien (against). 
Mr. Fess (for) with Mr. Connally of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr, McClintie (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
Mr. Parks of Arkansas (for) with Mr. Taylor of New Jersey 
(against). 
Mr. Burtness (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Mr. Summers of Washington (for) with Mr. Carew (against). 
Mr. Brand of Georgia (for) with Mr. Tague (against). 
. Park of Georgia (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 
Mr. Pringey (for) with Mr. Hawes (against). ‘ 
Mr. Himes (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 
Mr. Taylor of Colorado (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 
Until further notice: 
. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Barkley. 
Morin with Mr. Sisson. 
. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Cockran, 
. Free with Mr. Steagall. 
. Burton with Mr. Dupré. 
. Edmonds with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
. Brennan with Mr. Overstreet. 
Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Rayburn. 
. Burdick with Mr. Drane. 
. Keller with Mr. Stoll. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Kitchin. - 
. Perlman with Mr. Mansfield. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Thomas. 
Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Garner. 
. Mudd with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Mr. Kiess with Mr. McSwain. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. CANTON, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 10008) to further amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act, with Senate amendments, be taken from the 
Spenker's table and that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendments and request a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 10003, 
|disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as con- 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. Swrzr, Mr. GRAHA of 
Illinois, and Mr. RAYBURN. 


COAL. 
| Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for three minutes. 

| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
| unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the fuel situation in western 
| Massachusetts has reached a very acute stage. I have stated 
previously on the floor of the House that 60 per cent of anthra- 
cite production will not make our section of the country com- 
‘fortable at this period of the year. 

I have asked the fuel authorities for an increase of that 
quantity, but in fairness to all sections I think very likely such 
a request as that can not be granted, 

A new development seems to have arisen within the last few 
days that I think is worthy of the attention of Congress. I am 
informed that the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., with head- 

quarters in Lansford, Pa., ‘has practically ceased operations 
lowing to a local condition that has brought about a strike. I 
iknow nothing as to the merits of that strike, but when produe- 
tion ceases of 300 or 400 cars per day—13,000 or 14,000 tons 
‘and the country is deprived of that much coal, particularly as 
a good deal of that product goes into New England, we ought 
to know what has brought about that strike condition and it 
ought not to be permitted. We ought not to allow either the 
employer or employee to prevent production of coal at this 
very critical period. 

It seems to me that we must take up another factor that is, 
we must urge the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
a priority order for fuel for the present emergency. A priority 
fuel order ought at once, in my opinion, to be advocated and 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. They act 
slowly. All Government departments function slowly, but I 
think this is a time when red tape should be cut right clean in 
two and that they ought to tear open the bundle and give us 
fuel in New England. If there is no authority in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and if they will so inform us, I myself 
think that authority will be obtained there so quickly that it will 
take ‘their breath away. I strongly urge the issuance of an 
order giving coal the right of way over all freight except perish- 
able foodstuffs. If coal reaches ‘terminals it should be imme- 
diately distributed to our communities in preference to all other 
classes of freight, and if necessary precede passenger service. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield for a question, 
Mr. Speaker? Š 

Mr. TREADWAY. Twill if I have the time. : 

Mr. WINSLOW. I should like to ask the gentleman if he 
has consulted the Interstate Commerce Commission as to what 
they are doing? 

Mr. TREAD WAV. I have not. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then on what does the gentleman base ‘his 
judgment and argument? 

Mr. SNYDER. I should like to ask the gentleman if New 
England has any patent on the difficulties he talked about? 


Mr. TREADWAY. No; I think the same difficulty applies to 


other sections, including northern New York. 


Mr. SNYDER. All those difficulties apply just as much to 


northern New York as to New England. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
be allowed two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman has yielded the floor. 

Mr. SEATS. I ask unanimous consent to address the House 
for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 3 ; 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I was deeply interested in what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapwax] stated just 
a few minutes ago. I endeavored to get ithe gentleman’s time 
extended in order that I might ask him one or two questions. 
Fortunately my State is not interested in coal, but that does 
not prevent me from being interested in the good people of 
Massachusetts and those States thut do need coal. Some days 
ago I noticed, I think in a Boston paper, a statement that some- 
thing like 1,900 carloads of coal were in the yards just outside 
of Boston, but that the railroads would not move those cars of 
coal, and therefore an apparent shortage of coal existed, when 
there was in fact no shortage of coal. This article also stated 
that they were shipping coal over these same railroads into 
Canada and selling that coal at $11 a ton, whereas in Boston 
they were charging $16, $17, and $18 a ton. 

I desire to congratulate my colleague from Massachusetts 
Mr. Treapway] for calling the attention of the House to this 
question. I would like to know of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if he has investigated those conditions, and if the photo- 
oe 1 1 7270 E ai correct? 

r. BADWAY. ean only say to the tleman from 
Florida that I saw a statement issued by the fuel distributor of 
Massachusetts absolutely contradicting the accuracy of the 
sensational stories to which the gentleman refers. I saw those 
pictures. The account given by the fuel administrator of Massa- 
chusetts was that there were as many cars going out of the 
terminals daily as into them. So far as the shipments going 
into Canada are concerned, I understand that there was very 
marked exaggeration also as to that. I am stating only what 
information has come to me indirectly. I have no positive an- 
swer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

-Mr. SEARS. I have only three minutes, but I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The. trouble in New England is this—we 
may as well be frank about it. There is coal enough within 
reach of New England, if there was the motive power on the 
New England roads to draw it; and there is also the difficulty 
of overcoming the ice and snow which the Almighty has piled 
up there and laid an embargo against New England thereby. 

Mr. SEARS. That is one blessing I have by living in Florida. 
I notice in traveling from.here to Florida that all along the 
line, looking out of the window, you will see car after car of 
coal not being unloaded, not being moved. I believe that the 
coal should be moved and the people given relief. There can be 
no excuse for coal selling at $18 a ton, and somebody is to 
blame for these conditions. I want to say I do not think it 
just to place the blame on God. Somebody is to blame, as I 
jaye just stated, and I think it is time we should find out who 
t is. 

Much talk has been engaged in, but this does not give relief 
to the thousands and thousands who are cold and, perhaps, in 
many cases freezing, and who are not able to pay these exor- 
bitant prices, and I think the time has come when you should 
take such action as will afford them some relief. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday and Tuesday next it may be in order at any time 
after 5 o’clock in the afternoon to move that the House stand 
in recess until 8 o’clock for the consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar unobjected to, the session to last not later 
than 10.30 p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday and Tuesday next, at any time 
after 5 o'clock p. m., it may be in order to move that the House 
stand in recess until 8 o'clock for the consideration of bills 
unobjected to on the Private Calendar, the session to last not 
later than 10.30. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Reserving the right to object, may T make 
an inquiry of the gentleman. Is it the gentleman’s purpose to 
begin on the Private Calendar where we left off? If not, if you 
begin at the beginning, it would give some bills a double oppor- 
tu 


nity. 
Mr. MONDELL. I am glad the gentleman from Virginia 
mentioned it. I think we should begin on the Private Calendar 


at the point where we suspended business the last time. 


Mr. SNELL. Has any arrangement been made, or has the 
gentleman any plan about taking up bills on the Private Calen- 
dar that are objected to? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am very much in hopes that after we 
have gone through the calendar we may have an opportunity 
to do that, but I think first we should go through the calendar 
and take up the bills unobjected to. 

Mr. SNELL. But it is the intention of the gentleman to give 
the other bills a chance? 
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Mr, MONDELL. We hope to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL OMNIBUS BILL. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill 8. 4187. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Trrsox in the 
chair. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


TO INCREASE THE AUTHORIZED COST OF CERTAIN VESSELS NOW BUILDING 
FOR THB NAVY. 


and 10, from $8,250,000 to 
No. 3, from $3,400,000 to $4,500,000. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee where these ships are being constructed. Are 
they under contract? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will give the gentleman a history of it. 
The battleship Colorado is being built by the New York Ship- 
building Co. on a cost-plus contract. The scout cruisers 9 and 
10 are being built at the Cramp shipyards in Philadelphia 
under contract. The destroyer tender, which is a large boat, 
is being built at the Government navy yard at Philadelphia. 

Mr. HULL. If you are building the ships under contract, 
then you increase the cost; do not you raise the contract 

rice? 

E Mr. BUTLER. That is the reason we are here. 

Mr. HULL. You do increase the contract price? 

Mr. BUTLER. During the war period they were changed be- 
cause it was found impossible to finish the boats on the price 
made in the original act or in subsequent acts. I know nothing 
more of it than the facts given to us by the Secretary of the 
Navy and those who attended him at the hearings—that it was 
impossible to finish the ships—and they gave to us the reasons 
why it was necessary to ask for an increase of cost. 

Mr. HULL. 


Is it usual to raise the contract price when | 


the contractors find that they can not finish a boat under the 


original contract—do you raise the contract price so that 
they can? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will permit me I will state 
that when the contracts were originally awarded, In 1917, it 
cost to construct the Colorado $13,800,000, In July, 1917, Sec- 
retary Daniels changed the form of the original contract to 
cost plus 10 per cent. If the ship had been finished under 
that contract it would have cost $1,700,000 to finish it. But 
the Navy Department in 1920 changed the form of the contract 
from cost plus 10 per cent to cost plus fixed fee, and the fixed 
fee was $1,350,000, being a saving of $410,000 on the construc- 
tion of the Colorado by the change of the contract. 

Mr. HULL. The ships I was referring to were the two ships 
which the chairman said were under contract. 

Mr. VINSON. They are all under the same kind of a con- 
tract—all are being built under the cost plus. 

Mr. BUTLER. We recognize that as a contract and I an- 
swered the gentleman correctly, there are different terms in 
different contracts. These contracts were changed in char- 
acter, It was found Impossible to complete them during the 
war period for the prices we had been putting upon them. 
Therefore they were changed by Secretary Daniels as to the 
cost-plus, and we find ourselves with the limitation on them 
and they can not complete them without additional money, 

Mr. VINSON. By changing the contract from a cost-plus 
10 per cent to a cost-plus fixed fee there has been a saving 
of $416,000 on the Colorado and the same percentage of saving 
in the scout cruisers and the destroyer tender. 

Mr. BUTLER. This was made necessary by the abandonment 
of the 1916 program. 

It was contemplated that these appropriations would be made, 
but the Appropriations Committee has no authority to make 
them, to complete these vessels, until Congress legislates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. This provision is not an unusual provision. 
We have been doing this very thing for many years, particu- 
larly in connection with cost-plus and fixed-fee contracts, 


The fixed-fee contract provides an outside marginal profit 


which can be made by the contractor irrespective of the actual 
construction cost of the ship. This does not give him any 
additional profits. It merely provides for the increased cost 
of the vessel, which increased cost has been brought about by 
conditions coming out of the war. Materials are higher, labor 
is higher, and while they enter into the cost of the construc- 
tion of the ship, the contractor himself does not benefit thereby 
because his margin of profit is fixed by contract. He has a 
fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. HICKS. And this increased cost exceeds the authori- 
zation of the Congress? 

Mr. BRITTEN, Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Therefore we have to have the increased 
authorization to cover it. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Iowa yield to me until I ask my colleague a question? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad to know, if the gentleman will 
permit the statement, that even in the Navy Department they 
are awakening to the fact that the cost-plus system which re- 
sulted in the robbery of the people of this country of hundreds 
of millions of dollars is an abomination, and that the Navy 
Department is trying in some way to curtail that by having a 
fixed fee for the construction. The gentleman is on the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Is there any provision in the present 
contract for a bonus or saving, or is the old system of wide- 
open doors still maintained, and that regardless of how much 
it may cost the Government, the contractor gets his fee never- 
theless? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman is entirely correct about the 
damage and waste caused by the cost-plus contracts. 

The Navy Department has no cost-plus contracts on its books 
to-day, if I am correctly informed. These fixed-fee contracts 
provide specifically for the fee, for the margin of profit that 
can be made by the contractor, and no more, so that this in- 
creased cost appropriation goes into the construction of the 
ships and does not go to the contractor. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit me to answer a part 
of the question of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. BRITTEN. The Navy Department, as usual, takes the 
lead in constructive economical matters of this kind. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am glad to hear the statement, but the 
question I am asking my colleague is whether or not, regardless 
of the fixed fee which the contractor is to receive, there are any 
safeguards in the contract to protect the Government against 
extravagance on the part of the contractor, or will we be asked 
every time Congress convenes to make an additional appropria- 
tion to complete certain work. : 

Mr. BRITTEN. The contracts are an accumulation of safe- 
guards, such as the Navy Department always has. 

Mr. HICKS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, 

Mr, HICKS. I want to answer my friend from Illinois, who 
is usually up to date, but being on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee a little bit behind the Naval Committee. In the original 
contract for these ships there was a proyision that if the con- 
tractors came below a certain price there would be a bonus to 
the Government, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can the gentleman tell us whether they 
did come below that? 

Mr. HICKS. No; the war came on, and everything went up. 
The gentleman is aware of the fact that we had a war? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; I heard about it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The explanation for the additional cost is 
given here in the report, and so that we may know just exactly 
what it is I read from the report: 


During the last year progress of construction on vessels building 
for the Navy has been much reduced by reason of small appropriations 
available for work; and while the direct labor charges have been 
reduced, the indirect expenses haye not gone down in the same ratio. 
Consequently the total costs of the work will be materially increased 
over what they would have been had larger appropriations been made, 
thereby permitting more rapid progress possible. 


That is the explanation that was made. These ships will 
be completed for the figure named; and we ask the committee 
to authorize it to be done, for that is the last of the 1916 
program. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to know that 
the Navy has made cost-plus contracts on the basis of 10 per 
cent profits; and I am glad to find that they have reduced it 
to 6 per cent, and that they hope in the future not to make 
any more cost-plus contracts. I will inform the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks] that the Military Committee may 
be a little slow, but they took this matter up with the War 
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Department immediately after the war, and so far as I know 
the War Department has not made any cost-plus contracts 
‘since that time, and we hope they never will 

Mr. HICKS. Neither has the Navy. 

Mr. HULL. Oh, yes; you are operating to-day on a cost- 
plus contract. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, no; this is a fixed-fee contract. 

Mr. HULL. One of these contracts, it was said, is on a cost- 
plus basis. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, no. Cost plus, but with a fixed fee. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is in error. All of these con- 

tracts are cost-plus, fixed-fee contracts. The fee on the con- 
struction of the Colorado was fixed at $1,350,000, and the fee on 
‘the other ships is fixed at a certain sum. 
Mr. HULL. I am glad to know that. I misunderstood the 
chairman. I thought he stated there was one of these contracts 
still remaining on the cost-plus basis. I hope we never have 
‘another contract of that kind in either the War Department or 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. HICKS. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. It should never have happened. 

Mr. HICKS. I may say to my friend from Iowa that the 
only reason it did happen was because that was the only way 
that we could get these ships built. 

Mr. HULL. I know it was the only way, but it was due to 
the fact that the Navy had made no plans, and the Army was 
just as guilty. 

Mr. HICKS. The Navy had made plans, but you could not 
get the labor or material. We had to pay these big prices in 
order to get these ships built. 

Mr. HULL. I hope it will never occur again. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that we could have obtained 
labor and material and could have done this work without cost- 
plus contracts if we had had a little backbone. If we can take 
men out of their homes, take them out of their banks, out of 
their offices, out of their places of business, and send them to 
France to fight, why can not we take their brothers during war 
and put them in the shipyards and tell them to build ships? 


` J Can the gentleman answer that question? 


Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman’s 
party was in power at the time, and they did not bring forth a 


resolution to conscript labor. 


i 
i 


t 


Mr. BLANTON. I have been making a one-man fight here 
for six years on that proposition. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman permit just further? 

Mr. BEANTON. I have had the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hert] and his collaborators against me. 

Mr. HICKS. I want to say to the gentleman that while I 
know that labor was patriotic, yet I feel that when we called 
one man for the battle front we should have called his brother 
for the factory making the munitions to win the war. When 
conflict comes we stand on the same plane, and all should 
bear the burdens equally, and so I say that I feel we made 
a mistake in the war not to have called labor for service in 
the same way we called soldiers for service. 

Mr. BLANTON, And the wisest thing that the gentleman’s 
President has said since he has been in the White House was 
along that very line. If we have the right to take men and 


make them fight, we have the right to take them during war- 


to build battleships. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Notwithstanding the very high 
authority of the gentleman from Texas—— 

Mr. BLANTON, My authority is the President of the United 
States. Maybe the gentleman helped to put him in the White 
House, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I would help to put him in 
again, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would have a hard time do- 
ing it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No matter what the authority is 
on this proposition the gentleman from Texas and the gentle- 
man from New York or anybody else might just as well know 
that when they talk about conscripting labor and wealth in 
time of war you do not consider the economic phase of it. 
If you undertake it, it will be a failure 

Mr. BLANTON. We should have been thinking only about 
winning the war and forgetting about these ridiculous union 
contentions. that erept into the door of this Chamber. All 
the time we can not do what we want to do. I want to ask 
the gentleman this question: Does the gentleman differ with 
the Executive of his party? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. On this proposition, 


Mr. BLANTON. On such propositions? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Well, I am talking about this 
proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sorry he is not in accord with the 
President of the United States on one of the biggest questions 
that now confronts the Nation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I can say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in accord with the President. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The proposition of socialism will 
not work in war time any more than at any other time, and 
these economical matters have to take their economic course in 
war time and in peace time. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman, then, what ig 
the difference during war of taking a young man from In- 
diana and sending him to France and having him build roads 
over there for $33 a month and putting him in a shipyard 
and telling him to build ships in war time? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There is not a particle of dif- 
ference, so far as the abstract justice is concerned, but, as a 
matter of fact, the proposition will not work; that is the 
reason. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman would rather give con- 
tracts at 10 per cent plus than to do what we should do in 
time of war? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No; the gentleman's party did 
that; not my party. I do not believe in contracts plus, 

Mr. BLANTON. Unfortunately for the country, my party 
was then out of line on that question, just like the gentleman 
is now out of line with his party and the Chief Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

REPAIRS AND CHANGES TO CAPITAL SHIPS. 

Sec. 8. That the restrictions contained in the acts of March 
1907, and August 29, 1916, as to the amount that may be expend 
for repairs and changes to capial ships shall not apply to such sums 
as the Congress may from to time appropriate for moderniza- 
tion, by increasing the elevation and range of turret guns, of the 
following-named battleships: Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, Nevada, Neio York, Teras, Mississippi, 
e 
sum of $6,500,000, to immediately av: le and to remain avail. 
able until expended. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burien from the committee: Page 7, 
lines. 12 to 23. inclusive, strike out the paragraph and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

„Sud. 8, Subject to the terms of the treaty providing for the Hmi- 
tation of naval armament concluded on February 6, 1922, and published 
in Senate Document No, 126, of the Sixty-seventh Congress, second 
session, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to incur obligations 
to the extent of $6 000, to od say as appropriations may from 
time to time be made for such ma and work as may be necessary 
for increasing the elevation and ran for the turret guns of the 
following-named battleships: Florida, Utah, Arkansas, Wyoming, Penn- 
sylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma, Nevada, New York, Temas, Mississippi, 
Idaho, and New Merico.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, after consultation with my 
colleagues and Members of the House I have offered this amend- 
ment, and I hope that the House will be willing to accept it. 
It seems there is some doubt in the minds of some Members 
whether or not we were in any way violating the terms of the 
treaty that we made authorizing the Navy Department to im- 
prove the ships which we are now allowed to maintain. 

Therefore the amendment, as is indicated in the very first 
line, becomes subject to the terms of this treaty, and if this 
work would be in violation of the treaty then the money can not 
be used. We were assured by the Secretary of the Navy and 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy that this work that 
was to be put upon these ships would not be in violation of the 
terms of the treaty and not even in violation of its spirit. 
Permit me to say for the information of my colleagues—and I 
myself am included with them, of course—that we are all 
extremely anxious that this treaty shall be kept, not only in 
letter but also in spirit. Further, we inquired particularly 
and with as much diligence as we could whether or not this 
would in any way violate the terms of the treaty, Being 
assured that it would not and wanting to make it doubly sure, 
for that reason I offer this amendment which I ask the House 
to adopt. 

By the terms of the treaty we are authorized to keep 18 


‘large ships in commission. Five of the ships are not yet com- 


pleted and three are completed, and those will not need re- 
modeling. Thirteen will need to be remodeled. It is to cover 
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the work on these 13 that this legislation is proposed. The 13 
ships are all named in the amendment, and the amount to be 
used on each ship is $500,000. This money can not be used 
unless authorized in this way, because of the statute which 
provides that not more than $300,000 shall be used in repairing 
u ship of war without express authority from Congress. Here- 
tofore the department used large sums of money in the repair 
of slips, which Congress justly made complaint about, and 
that complaint was met by the enactment of the act of 1907 
and another act in 1916, raising the limit to $300,000. Each 
of these ships will perhaps cost to repair the sum of $500,000. 

You naturally ask, What are they going to do? They are 
going to change and elevate the guns, so that they may have 
the same distance and the same range for the projectile on 
these ships that our neighbors have on their ships. With the 
present elevation on these older boats we have a range of only 
22,000 yards, Is not that right? 

Mr. HICKS. That is right. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, they are to raise them 30 degrees. We 
will then have a range of 32,000 yards, and that is the range that 
our neighbors have upon their guns. We ask only, not being 
permitted to buy new machines, authority from this Congress 
to keep the ones we have fully and completely up to date. 
This will do it. 

Now, perhaps some time later we may be called upon to 
give consideration to further requests that the department may 
have for the further modernization of these ships. We de- 
clined to go into further matters at this particular time, 
because the time was pressing. But as to these ships that 
we are seeking to remodel, you will find nothing in the hearings 
as to the method and manner by which they propose to do the 
work. 

The gentleman - will understand that in this kind of business 
there is more or less secrecy, and necessarily so; and while as 
to the elevation of these guns much was disclosed to us, yet 
much of it was not taken down, because Americans were talking 
to Americans. But they gave us the plans by which it was pro- 
posed that this work should be done, and we unanimously 
thought it the best thing to do. We could not stand for any- 
thing else. If any occasion might arise hereafter when these 
ships were to be used, we could not take the responsibility. of 
placing in the hands of Americans ships having a range of only 
22,000 yards when the other fleets would have a range of 32,000 


yards, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will our distinguished friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, who is in a better position to tell us than anybody else, 
explain what has become of this so-called four-power pact? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. It involves these ships. Why does it not 
have anything to do with the question? 

Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Texas and myself do not 
always agree, but we at least arrive at a proper and safe place 
to stand; and I will say to him that I am unable to give the 
information. It was the opinion of the officials of the Navy De- 
partment, who spoke candidly with us, that there was something 
before us other than death and bloodshed. By reason of their 
candor alone a most excellent and friendly relationship was, 
they told us, growing up between Japan and America, and we 
were assured of that, and it gave us hope; it gave us hope that 
there was something before us beyond death ‘and bloodshed. 

Mr. BLANTON. A lot of things were going on that led up 
to that compact, and a lot of splendid arches were erected here, 
with electric lights and other attractive features, and we were 
hopeful that something would come of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield in a minute. 

We were assured by these men, who ought to know, that per- 
haps one of the features of this whole treaty that was agreed 
to by the three powers, one of the encouraging features of it, is 
what I have already given to you, namely, the confidence that 
has grown up between America and Japan, and we asked them 
whether or not Japan and England were keeping that treaty. 
My recollection is that they said they were. 

Mr. BLANTON. The confidence that makes Japan build more 
battleships and elevate their turrets, and ‘that which ‘makes us 
elevate ours, so that we can extend the range of our guns by 
10,000 yards 

Mr. BUTLER. Wait a minute; they had newer ships, my 
friend, and they had elevated their guns before we made this 
treaty. We are entitled to put up our guns on the ships we 
keep to the same elevation, and we hope that will not be a viola- 
tion of our treaty. We threw away 12 ships, and if we had 


those ships, we would not ask that these guns be elevated. 
These are the oldest ships we have, and we want to try to 
modernize them in order that they may he put on an equality 
with the vessels of other nations that participated in the 
Washington conference. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman stated that if we had had 
those 12 ships we would not have asked for the improvement of 
these. The gentleman and I are in agreement. We did not 
make this treaty. But if I had had my way about it, I would 
have kept the new ships and thrown away the old ones. But 
then we would not have aceomplished the same purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. I agree with my friend as to that. 

And the administration was wise, and these men who went 
into this treaty making were wise when they asked us to con- 
tinue this program until they might meet with their neighbors 
to see what could be done. When they presented their propo- 
sition we were building 16 ships. We threw away all those 
fine ships we were building. It was an expensive proposition, 
but we know that there is good coming out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent for one minute in 
order that I may answer the question of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. VINSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I merely wish to supplement what the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has said as to the effect of the four-power pact, 
‘so far as its applicability to Japan and this country is eon- 
cerned. Our Government is observing religiously the spirit of 
that pact, and I believe the Empire of Japan is doing the same 
thing. I wish to call the attention of the gentleman and of the 
House to the fact that by virtue of that pact our Government 
has withdrawn more than one-half of the army of occupation 
in the Philippines. Where before, prior to that pact, we had 
more than 7,000 men now we haye only the small number of 
3.000. The policy of both Governments is acceptable to both as 
the pact is being carried out. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true; and I will say to my friend that 
his view of it is in entire accord with those who are in higher 
authority than either of us. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move fo strike out the last 
word. I agree in toto with what has been said by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs with refer- 
ence to this section. We find ourselves in a position where it is 
absolutely imperative that we modernize our ships in the man- 
ner that the Navy Department desires. It is essential that 
the elevation of the turrets of the 13 ships be raised from 15 
degrees to 30 degrees. It is essential that we keep at all times 
the ships of the American Navy on an equal parity with the 
ships of Great Britain, Japan, or any other nation. But at the 
same time, Mr. Chairman, that does not prohibit me from mak- 
ing some ebservations as to how we got into the position which 
causes us now to make this appropriatian. This appropriation 
is of importance, and I trust that no Member of this House 
will find oceasien to vote against it, because by all means these 
ships should be put at once upon an equality with these .of 
Japan or Great Britain. Ordinarily it has been my policy 
whenever I made a bad trade not to have anything to say 
about it, and I would still adhere to that view had not my dis- 
tinguished and lovable friend from New York [Mr. Hicks] put 
in the Record yesterday evening his views of what was accom- 
plished by the Conference on the Limitation ef Armament. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] stated that one of the 
great things that was accomplished by that conference was that 
competitive building between nations was eliminated, that in 
the future there would be no more competitive building of 
navies between Japan and the United States and Great Britain. 
That statement is true only to a partial degree. The only 
thing that the conference accomplished with reference to com- 
petitive building related exclusively to capital ships.and not to 
other phases of the Navy. Right to-day we are building 10 
cruisers lighter than battle cruisers, Japan is building 25, and 
England is building 48. To-day we are building submarines 
and the other nations are building submarines, and I do not 
want the idea to prevail in the House and in the country that 
the conference about which we have heard so much has pro- 
hibited competition throughout the navies of the world. Only 
to a certain extent has competition been prohibited, and that is 
in reference to capital ships. 
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At the opening of the war in 1914 there were in Huropean 
waters practically only two first-class navies—those of Great 
Britain and Germany. Shortly thereafter, in 1916, under an act 
of Congress, the American fleet was accumulating many ships 
of all classes. The promise was that in 1925 the United States 
would possess about twice as large an effective tonnage as that 
of Great Britain. 

With the elimination of the German fleet as a sea power the 
British fleet was left supreme, but the shadow of the rising 
Navy of the United States was already robbing it of something 
of the tinsel of former centuries. There were two alternatives 
before the British Government—either the British taxpayer 
would have to spend millions of dollars to keep pace with the 
shipbuilding programs of the United States and Japan in active 
competition, or else Great Britain would have to be contented 
with the status of the second sea power of the world. 

In these circumstances the Washington conference assem- 
bled. When the conference was convened, there remained un- 
completed of our 1916 building program seven battleships and 
six battle cruisers. In determining the size of the various 
navies the question of tonnage was the only factor taken into 
consideration. The range of guns nor the speed of the ships 
played any part in determining how many capital ships the 
nations attending the conference were permitted to retain. Let 
us therefore see what this Government consented and by its 
treaty has agreed to do with reference to bringing about the 
ratio of 5-5-8. 

As already stated, we had on the way seven battleships and 
six battle cruisers, upon which there had already been expended 
approximately $350,000,000, and which ships were anywhere 
from 30 to 45 per cent completed. The tonnage of the 11 ships 
under construction was 520,000 tons. In addition to scrapping 
these 11 ships in process of being built, we agreed to scrap 
17 other battleships, every one of which was in active com- 
mission except the Maine and the Missouri, of a tonnage of 
267,740 tons. 

The total tonnage agreed to be scrapped by this Government 
was 787,940 tons. 

Now, it is interesting to see what Great Britain, who prior to 
the conference saw the dipping of its ensign to the American 
flag on account of our building program of 1916, agreed to do. 

They agreed to scrap two paper ships—battle cruisers—the 
keel of neither of which had been laid when the conference as- 
sembled. In addition to that, what did they scrap? The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Htcxs] said they scrapped 500,000 
tons of ships. Now, let us see what character of ships the Brit- 
ish scrapped. 

Great Britain agreed to scrap two paper ships which she con- 
templated building, but which, as a matter of fact, were not in 
process of construction. In addition to this, she consented to 
the scrapping of 24 old ships. All but 4 of these British ships 
had already, prior to the conference, been discarded by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty as ineffective. Of the 24 ships that Great Britain 
agreed to scrap, only 4 were in active commission—King George 
F, the Ajas, the Thunderer, and the Centurion. The 20 other 
ships that were agreed to be scrapped had been out of commis- 
sion for some time and had been placed upon the market for 
sale were obsolete and were not carried by the British Ad- 
miralty as effective ships. 

While we agreed to scrap 15 ships that were in actual com- 
mission, able to fight, of a total tonnage of 267,740 tons, England 
agreed to scrap only 4 ships that were in actual commission, 
able to fight, with a total tonnage of 92,000 tons. 

Mr. Chairman, it is necessary to keep the record straight, and 
that is the reason I desire to make observations about what 
actually was scrapped by England and what we scrapped. 

Now, let us see what Japan agreed to do and what kind of 
ships she scrapped. Japan agreed not to construct 4 battleships 
and 4 battle cruisers, the keel of which had not been laid down 
by November 11, 1921. She agreed to scrap 2 of the new battle- 
ships and 2 of the new battle cruisers; to scrap 11 of her old 
battleships, making in all the scrapping of 17 capital ships with 
a total tonnage of 419,132 tons. 

Based on the tonnage, which was the standard used by the 
conference in reaching the ratio of 5-5-8, the United States 
actually scrapped 762,940 tons in actual commission and in 
process of construction, while Japan scrapped in actual com- 
mission and in the process of construction 286,182 tons, and 
Great Britain had no ships in process of construction and only 
92,000 tons in actual commission. 

Of ships on the way, the United States agreed to scrap seven 
battleships and six battle cruisers, against two battleships and 
two battle cruisers for Japan. The keel of the two battleships 
agreed to be scrapped by Japan were actually laid after the 
conference had assembled. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been said by no less-a person than 
Archibald Hurd, an eminent British naval authority, that— 
the Washington conference will take its place in history as an assem- 
bly of unique performers, 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt about it being unique. 
Unique in that this Government consented to the scrapping of 
11 ships costing the taxpayers over 8350,000,000, which were 
from 80 to 45 per cent completed, against 2 battleships and 2 
battle cruisers of Japan and against 2 paper battleships of 
Great Britain. Unique in that Japan is credited with scrap- 
ping 11 battleships in actual use, whereas as a matter of fact 
3 of them, the Kurama, the Ibuki, and the Ikoma, until the 
conference have always been classed merely as first-class 
cruisers. Unique in that we scrapped 267,740 tons in actual 
commission against 92,000 tons in actual commission for Great 
Britain’ and 163,932 in actual commission for Japan. 

Unique in that we retained four old battleships with 12-inch 
guns, against no ships of Japan or Great Britain being so 
equipped. Unique in that the agreement was based exclusively 
on tonnage alone, the range of guns and speed of ships being 
Clearly forgotten. S 

Four of our capital ships, the Florida, Utah, Wyoming, and 
Arizona, have 12-inch guns, 11 of our capital ships have 14- 
inch guns, and three of our capital ships have 16-inch guns. 

Five of the British ships have 13g nch guns; 18 of the British 
ships have 15-inch guns, Four of the battle cruisers of Japan 
have 14-inch guns, 2 battleships have 16-inch guns, and 5 
battleships have 14-inch guns. 

Mr. Chairman, vessels with 12-inch guns may be eliminated 
from consideration, for guns of that caliber are no longer 
considered equal to the requirements of the near future. By- 
water, a British naval engineer, in his book, The Sea Power 
of the Pacific, said: 

Capital ships armed with these guns have ceased to be reckoned 
as first-class fighting units. 

According to the same author, capital ships are now rated 
according to the following basis: 

First-class ships, 1 1 guns of 15 inches or more; second-class 
ships, equal guns of 13) to 14 inches; third-class ships, equal guns 
of 12 inches or less. 

According to this we have 8 capital ships of the first 
line, 11 of the second, and 4 of the third. Great Britain has 
15 of the first line, 5 of the second, and none of the third. 
Japan has 2 of the first line, 8 of the second, and none of 
the third. 

The distinguished Secretary of the Navy said: 

Had we carried out the 1916 building program as laid down. we 
would have had 15 of the finest ships that ever sailed the sea, They 
would have been absolutely perfect in every detail; they would have 
been rig 5 of the latest design and the latest improved methods and 
equaled by no ships in the world. 

In 1922 the program was to scrap “the finest ships that 
ever sailed the sea.” In 1923 the program is to patch up the 
old ships that we retained. One year we destroy “ships per- 
fect in every detail.” The next year we are called upon to 
endeavor to modernize the ships that we retained. Having 
abandoned the policy of completing ships “of the latest de- 
sign and latest improved methods and equaled by no ships in 
the world" to take the place of old ones that have been in 
commission a great many years, we are now starting on this 
new policy to endeavor to improve the old ones and try to make 
them equal the ships that were destroyed. 

We destroyed ships which a prudent nation would have re- 
tained; we kept some ships that should have been eliminated. 
Particularly is that true with reference to the four capital 
ships—the Wyoming, Utah, Florida, and Arizona, with 12-inch 
guns. The tonnage of these four ships was 95,650 tons, while 
the tonnage of the Massachusetts and North Carolina, two bat- 
tleships in process of construction that were ordered scrapped, 
was 86,400. These two ships would have been modern in every 
detail. Mr. Chairman, the question of tonnage was the prime 
factor. We should have scrapped the four old ships above re- 
ferred to, completed the Massachusetts and North Carolina or 
any two other of the battleships, and by doing so we would not 
now be called upon to modernize these old ships, endeavoring 
to change the elevation of 12-inch guns to give them a range as 
far as the 13}-inch or 14-inch guns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is making a 
yery interesting speech. I ask unanimous consent that he be 
allowed to conclude his remarks. 

Mr. VINSON. I will finish in one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Georgia be allowed to 
conclude his remarks, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I do not object, but it ought to be for a 
definite time, I suggest 10 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not want 10 minutes, One minute will 
be sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. It would have been far better to have com- 
pleted the seven battleships, with a total tonnage of 258,200 tons, 
and to have scrapped that amount of tonnage of capital ships 
that we retained. If this had been done, we would not now be 
called upon to enter on a program which ultimately means the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, and after doing this 
fail to obtain ships equal to the seven battleships ordered 
scrapped. j 

But, Mr: Chairman, we are confronted with conditions as they 
stand to-day. Therefore it is incumbent on us now to modern- 
ize these 13 ships and endeavor to give a ship with a 12-inch 
gun an equal range to those ships of Japan and Great Britain 
that have 184-inch guns. [Applause.] 

IMr. Vinson had leave to extend his remarks. ] 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words for the purpose of making a statement. We have all been 
impressed by the able remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Vinson], As far as I am personally concerned, I am not 
so much interested in what we scrap as in what we retain. It 
is the living ship, not the dead one, that concerns me. It seems 
to me we should look to this conference for the guidance it 
gives the nations of the world. When. our battleships of the 
future will equal in strength the battleships of Great Britain 
and exceed those of Japan, I say the Washington conference 
has been a success, When we eliminate capital-ship competi- 
tive construction and fix a specific ratio for naval strength, I 
say the conference has been a success. But we can not measure 
the worth of that conference by dcllars and cents; we can not 
measure it by standards of Budget economy. That conference 
was a success because of the good will it established between 
the nations of the world; because it discussed in candor and 
frankness, without hate and jealousy, vital international prob- 
lems; because it demonstrated to ourselves and to others that 
misunderstandings may be settled by a peaceful coming together 
of the nations around a council table rather than in the trenches 
of an armed conflict. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the reason that this amendment should be 
adopted is because of the change of policy that has come about 
because of the Washington conference. The policy of Great 
Britain with her supremacy in ships has always been to modern- 
ize her ships instead of laying down new ones. That policy is 
effective when you have a superiority of numbers, but with the 
American Nayy, where the number of ships has been inferior, 
instead of taking the money and putting it into modernizing old 
ships we have devoted it to new construction, spending our 
money for new ships. When we scrapped the building pro- 
gram of 1916 we scrapped that policy, and as it is impossible to 
lay down new ships we should modernize the old ones and keep 
them up to date. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Was there any suggestion in the peace 
conference with our Government that our Government should 
spend millions of dollars arranging the guns on boats in order 
to have a 5-5-3 policy? 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will read the naval treaty 
he will see that it is provided in the treaty that the powers 
can change their present ships by strengthening the decks 
and make other changes for defense against aircraft and the 
attack. of submarines provided the total tonnage will not be 
increased more than 8,000 a ship. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Was anything said that you could in- 
crease the guns or the length of the guns? 

Mr. HICKS. We are not increasing the number or the 
length of the guns. 

Mr. DICKINSON. It seems to me that the situation is this: 
That we went in there and accepted these ships as our pro rata 
share of the Navy allotment. Now you get outside the confer- 
ence and you find that they have a bigger range than we have, 
and we are asked to back up and fill because we happened to 
make a bad bargain. 

Mr. HICKS, Let me answer my friend from Iowa, because 
I know he is sincere. Before the conference was held Great 
Britain was modernizing her ships, based on lessons learned at 
Jutland, and so was Japan, and, therefore, it was inserted in 
the treaty that all parties should have the right to modernize 
ships for protection against attack from the air and sub- 


marines, and to do this, as other nations are doing, this amend- 
ment is passed. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTED. Was not it put in the treaty because Japan 
and Great Britain were doing the very thing that you are pro- 
posing to do here? 

Mr. HICKS, Yes; I have already so stated. That was the 
reason why it was put in the treaty. As I have mentioned, wa 
had to abandon the policy of using money for new ships because 
of the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. 'TILLMAN. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. HICKS: I will. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Does the gentleman from New York chal- 
lenge the statement made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], does he contradict the figures given by him with refer- 
ence to the conference? 

Mr. HICKS. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s question, 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman was here and heard the 
speech of the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. HICKS. I am sorry to say. that I was out of the Cham- 
ber a part of the time. 

Mr. TILLMAN: The gentleman from Georgia stated in sub- 
stance that Japan and England drove a very hard bargain with 
the United States as to ships and that the United States got the 
worst of it. 

Mr. HICKS. I do not agree with the gentleman at all. I 
think it was a great success for the United States and for all 
the world. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The gentleman from (Georgia does not 
think so. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes more. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me that whatever ships we have, 
be they many or few, ship for ship they should be equal to 
any Navy on the sea. [Applause.] We have a ratio agree- 
ment in this treaty of 5-5-3. If that ratio is to be maintained 
it seems to me that we must make changes in our ships to 
match the changes made by the other powers who are parties 
to that ratio agreement. Otherwise it is not the real’ ratio. 

Mr. STEAGAEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. How does the gentleman reconcile that 
5 with the theory that competition has been forever 
eni 

Mr. HICKS. Competition is not ended in the auxiliary 
fleets at the present time; although I hope the day will come 
when we will have some agreement regarding these smaller 
vessels. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is only on the big ships. 

Mr. VINSON. Competition has been eliminated so far as 
Capt ships are concerned, and this deals only with capital 
ships. 

Mr: STEAGALL. I can not subscribe to the views that 
competition is ended when we have committed ourselves for- 
ever to the policy of keeping pace with the other nations with 
whom we have entered into a contract instead of adhering to 
the traditional policy of this Government of pursuing our own 
course as a leader among the nations of the world rather than 
having to stop and consult others about what our policy shall 
be on a matter so vital as this. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to conclude my remarks 
with reference to this paragraph—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr: McKENZIE. The gentleman understands this thing, 
and we want to hear from him. Under this provision you are 
undertaking to make our Navy equal to that of Japan and 
England? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes; as provided for in the treaty. 

Mr. McKENZIN. And we are not undertaking to give our 
guns a greater range than the guns of England and Japan? In 
other words, if there were to be a duel, and a certain kind of 
arm was chosen, each one of the duelers would have the same 
arm; and that is all there is to this proposition? 

Mr. HICKS. This provides that our guns shall have the 
same shooting qualities as the guns carried by the British and 
Japanese Navies: They have now a battle range of 32,000 
yards, They have elevated their guns on most of their 
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ships, and they are doing work on some of the other ships. 
We propose to elevate the range of our guns in order to be equal 
to theirs, so that our battle range will be the same as theirs, 
and it seems to me that the American Congress can do nothing 
less for the American Navy than to give it the same efficiency 
and strength as that possessed by any navy in the world. [Ap- 
plause, ] r 

Mr. HUSTED. In other words, we are simply trying to 
maintain our place in the 5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. HICKS. That is all. 

Mr, BUTLER. And, furthermore, we put it in the amend- 
ment; that was done in pursuance of the treaty. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I agree with the gentleman from New 
York; but, as a matter of fact, I think it is idle, because they 
will never get within range, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Realizing that the gentleman from New York 
has a fund of information upon this particular subject, I want 
to ask him a question. Under the 5-5-3 ratio how many battle- 
ships does this country maintain at the present time? 

Mr. HICKS. Eighteen. - 

Mr. FISH. And that is the same number that England has? 

Mr. HICKS. No; England has 22 at the present time, under 
the treaty, and when she builds the two new Hoods—— 

Mr. FISH. Then she will have the same? 

Mr, HICKS. No. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. I would lke to explain these things and I 
would like to have the time to do so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am now going to perform a 
very disagreeable duty and attempt to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that without 
the permission of the gentleman from New York, who has the 


floor. 

Mr. HICKS. I want to talk for a few minutes to answer 
my friend from New York [Mr. FisH], Under the treaty the 
American Navy is allowed 18 battleships. That is the number 
also we will have when certain changes are made. The reason 
it will remain the same is because we destroy two—the North 
Dakota and the Delaware—and we add two—the Colorado and 
the West Virginia—making 18 now and 18 in the future under 
the provisions of the treaty. Great Britain at the present time, 
under the treaty, has 22 battleships of capital size, and under 
the treaty, when substitutions are made, she will scrap four 
and add the two new Hoods, Therefore, under the new ar- 
rangements she will have 20 instead of 22. 

Mr. FISH. I am afraid the gentleman and I will not agree 
upon the answer to the question that I want to ust now, but 
inasmuch as we are limited now to 18 battleships what harm 
would it do if we should reduce that ratio of battleships by 
one-half; reduce our Navy down to 9 battleships and have 
the other countries maintain thé same ratio? Would not that 
provide for safety on the seas against pirates and for free 
intercourse on the ocean? 

Mr. HICKS, I Imagine so. Mr. Chairman, 1 am going to 
finish my very much broken into discourse, I ask not to be in- 
terrupted, because I am going to read now from the words of a 
_great statesman, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, to whose brilliant 
statesmanship, able leadership, and sincerity in presenting the 
aims and hopes of humanity, the success of the conference was 
largely due. This is what he recently said in regard to main- 
taining our Navy: 

Personally, I am I e 8 
up to the treaty standard. 
petition in battleships but aimpiy 
ment which maintain the security 
by the treaty. 

That is what the Secretary of State says about maintaining 
the present treaty Navy, and that is all this amendment is pro- 
posing to do. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 
20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr, Chairman, the debate must be upon the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
that I desire to offer, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry, 

The GHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has an amendment on which he desires some time on this 


in favor of maintaining an efficient Navy 
This does not involve any injurious com- 
makes possible the work and equip- 
and relative position contemplated 


section. Under the 20-minute unanimous-consent arrangement 
is he precluded from speaking? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair was about to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Butter] who was to have the 
five minutes on the Republican side? 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that we will accept the amendment 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Very well, that is satisfactory, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. A parliamentary inquiry. Re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I moye that all debate upon 
oe paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 20 min- 
utes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that has already been agreed to by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BUTLER. I withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, I intended to offer an amendment to this 
section. The amendment now presented by the chairman of 
the committee covers the objection I had to the section and 
therefore I am in favor of the amendment of the chairman, 
but I want it distinctly understood that I am in favor of It 
solely because I know that the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia is true, and that under the terms of the treaty 
we have not eliminated competition but have merely changed 
the form of competition, and I want this Government to have 
a navy which in fighting strength is equal to the fighting 
strength of the navy of Great Britain and as five to three to the 
navy of Japan, When the naval bill was pending I presented 
to the committee information which caused me to reach the 
conclusion that it was absolutely necessary, if we were to 
preserve this ratio, that we modernize existing ships and 
increase the number of our cruisers and develop other fighting 
anits not covered by the treaty, 

I am for the amendment, but I do not want the people of this 
country or of any other country to believe that by the terms of 
the treaty of February 6, 1922, we have eliminated competition. 
Why, the statement of the gentleman from Pennsylvania him- 
self proves that we have not. When our representatives in the 
armament conference agreed to the 5-5-3 it was only as to 
tonnage, but the average American believed, and believes to-day, 
that it meant 5-5-3 in fighting strength. And we want this 
ratio in fighting strength maintained by making such improve- 
ments as are permitted by the treaty. My only desire is that we 
should be scrupulously careful not to go outside the terms of the 
treaty, and therefore I approve of the amendment now pending 
while I disapproved of the language of the bill. I want the 
people of other countries to know that the intent of the Congress 
is that we very scrupulously ablde by the provisions of this 
agreement solemnly entered into as to armament. The treaty 
provides: 

No alteration in side armor, in eallber, number, or general type of the 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted. 

If we are going to raise the elevation so that a 12-inch gun 
will have the same range as a 14-inch gun, and can do it with- 
out altering the general type of the mounting of main arma- 
ment, well and good. That can be determined only by the ex- 
perts of the Navy Department, If in order to increase this 
range we haye to violate any of the provisions of the treaty, 
then I would oppose it; but I am placing confidence in the Navy 
Department and in the executive officials of this Government to 


| see to it that we do not violate it; and I want this amendment 


to specifically limit improvements to those permitted by the 
treaty, so that we will keep faith and so that the members of 
the House of Commons and members of the legislative body in 
Japan can not take this bill and use it as an argument before 
those legislative bodies to justify or excuse violations of the 
spirit of this treaty by those governments, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I maintain that it is the 
duty of this Congress to construe this treaty of February 6. 
1921, when we pass laws that may be in conflict with it. I 
maintain that the only replacement we are permitted to make 
under the terms of that treaty is when a vessel is 20 years 
old—20 years from the time of its completion—we can replace 
that yessel, and under the terms of this treaty you can not 
change the mounting of our guns such as is contemplated here 
in this bill. I am in favor of keeping the obligation in spirit 
as well as in the letter. Let us see what our obligation is. 
Let me read you some excerpts from this treaty. 


The contracting powers shall abandon their respective capital ship- 
building program and no new capital ships shall be constructed of 
acq y any of the contracting powers except as so provided. 
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Now, notice that clause again that my distinguished colleague 
from South Carolina read. That clause of itself puts us in 
bad faith if we attempt upon these capital ships, 13 of them, 
to change- the mounting of our guns. They say that such 
change will give us a range of 31,000 yards and will cost 
$6,500,000. I know that you deem it of vast importance. We 
have here the shipbuilding corporations on one side of the 
gallery, and up in the other end of the gallery we have 20 
representative walking delegates of the American Federation 
of Labor watching us, who are looking after the men who are 
building the ships. They are all hovering here like vultures, 
forcing this bill down the mouth of Congress, because they 
want this $6,500,000 spent. But I am going to keep the agree- 
ment that this country made with these foreign countries in 
spirit and in letter. Let me read you again what it says: 

No alteration in side armor, in caliber, number of general type, or 
mounting shall be permitted. 

Is not this an alteration in mounting? Are we not to raise 
these turrets from 15 to 80 degrees, and is not that a viola- 
tion of our treaty? Iam for keeping our bond. I am in favor, 
when we authorize our representatives to enter into a solemn 
agreement with the countries of the world, of keeping it, and 
I am not in favor of coming in here now, under whip and 
spur, and made to violate the very essence of the treaty. It 
would be bad faith, I submit to my colleagues. It would be 
doing these people wrong. 

Like gentlemen who haye preceded me, when we entered into 
a solemn obligation with various countries after the kind of 
conference that was held here, in these days of great discon- 
tent, in these days that are trying men’s souls, I want the whole 
world, to know that this Government is going to stand to the 
contract, to the letter and to the spirit of it. We should not 
violate it; we should set an example for the world upon this 
subject, and I hope that somebody will rise up here and take 
such steps as will stop the adoption of this amendment, that will 
strike out of this bill section 8. It has no business in this bill. 
We ought not to adopt it. We ought to defeat it and let these 
people who are pushing it down our throats go back home and 
follow some other occupation which has peace for its aim, peace 
for its glory, and not war. [{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if the Washington conference were, as some of the 
speakers have indicated, mainly an instrumentality that made 
a noble gesture, I believe that in itself would have justified the 
existence of that conference. If concord and understanding 
have resulted from that gesture and have taken the place of 
discord and antagonism, we may well say to those gentlemen in 
that conference, Well done, thou good and faithful servants.” 
I am for any conference or gathering that will make for an 
era of good feeling instead of the animosity that might prevail. 
Anything that will minimize the chances of war is desirable. A 
conference that will delay war is desirable. Notwithstanding 
my hopeful disposition, however, I was never convinced that 
the world would be brought to a position during our lifetime or 
probably during the next three or four hundred years, if ever, 
where war will be looked upon as a thing of the past. I never 
could escape the conviction that as long as human nature 
remains what it is, afflicted, cursed by rapacity, greed, cupidity, 
ambition, and the hatreds that are engendered as a result of 
national and industrial and commercial rivalries, war will 
remain with men in every generation as the final arbitrament, 
when nothing but blood and iron can settle the issue. That 
is why I want a first-class Navy for this country. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] some time since urged with 
considerable force and with his accustomed eloquence on the 
floor of this House that a second-class navy was like a second- 
best poker hand; that just as a second-best hand invited loss 
and disaster to the person possessing that hand in a poker game 
so u second-class or second-best navy is a liability instead of 
an asset and leaves a country in an immeasurably worse posi- 
tion than a nation possessing no navy at all, because the 
nation possessing no navy at all would run no risk even to the 
unthinkable of paying for protection, while the nation possess- 
ing a second-class navy, believing itself equal to its adversary, 
might boldly invite the conflict which would end in its fleet 
going to the bottom of the sea. 

I believe in a large navy and a powerful navy. Why? Be- 
cause I can not blind my eyes to the facts of history. Much 
as I hope and pray for the millennium, I can not believe that 
we are near the day when we can hope that nations will cease 


to attack each other; when the blood lust is aroused by racial 
or national antagonisms, for then the polished veneer of civili- 
zation disappears and primordial passions govern and control, 
I believe we should never give up the means of defending the 
civilization that we have suffered so much to achieye. I do not 
believe we will ever be so short visioned as to forget the means 
by which we grew rich and great and powerful and strong, and 
that it is force under the control of the “ lesser breeds without 
the law ” that has buried old civilization and given birth to new 
empires. I do not think we were forgetful at the Washington 
conference, at any rate I hope our commissioners were not un- 
mindful of history’s pages and that terrible force which has been 
the cradle and the grave. Without wishing to be considered 
overcritical, it looked to me as if the conference treaties meant 
nothing else than an agreement not to fight with brass knuckles, 
slings, bows and arrows, brickbats, catapults, and other obso- 
lete methods of warfare. 

It is true we agreed to junk to a certain extent our battle- 
ships, our capital ships, but we did not abandon our cruisers 
and our submarines and our auxiliaries and our aircraft, and I 
am glad we did not do so. Kingdoms gained by blood must be 
by blood maintained, and our people and our Nation would be a 
Nation of fools to put themselves at the mercy of another 
nation that might desire to secure an uncontestable position as 
the leader of the vanguard of civilization and relegate us to 
“the rear and the slaves.” We must never forget the constantly 
changing attitudes, alliances, and rivalries of the peoples of the 
world. Our enemy of to-day may be our friend of to-morrow, 
and our friend of to-day may be our enemy of to-morrow. One 
of the monitions of fraternity itself is, “ Beware of the seeming 
friend of to-day, for he may be the enemy of to-morrow.” We 
have built up a glorious civilization by force and by the mailed 
fist. We have acquired a glory that was of Greece, a grandeur 
that was of Rome, and we ought not at this time platitudinously, 
for the purpose of indulging in high-sounding sentences about 
peace and her multitudinous blessings, abandon a policy that 
will keep us and maintain us as a great, splendid leader, the 
vanguard of the mightiest civilization this world has ever 
known, Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute“ 
and the “ Army and Navy forever” should be as good to-day as 
when first uttered. 

Of course, if we were outwitted at the conference table we 
ought by congressional action to rectify any mistake that was 
therein made and any stake we lost, and we ought to modernize 
our yessels and put ourselves upon an equality with the strong- 
est nation or empire across the seas. I am not a croaker, I am 
not antianything. I am an American, concerned with my coun- 
try’s welfare, and without wrapping myself in the flag and 
parading across the stage like a chorus girl. I desire to consult 
and advise with my countrymen on the best means to secure 
and maintain our welfare. It is but right that as the guardians 
and trustees of the national honor and integrity and glory and 
opulence, and all that makes for those things that are valuable 
to human existence, we should not only modernize our warcraft 
upon the water, but look to our submarines and aircraft, for 
the dangers of the next war will be from the clouds and from 
under the seas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Not now. 

Mr. Chairman, the thought that occurs to me at the moment 
is this; Were our commissioners outwitted at the table of 
diplomacy? Or is it possible that our commissioners went to 
that conference without the necessary information? I can not 
believe they were guilty of such an unthinkable, such an un- 
speakable blunder. They could have secured reliable informa- 
tion from the Naval Establishment. If they secured that in- 
formation and acted upon it honestly and sincerely, and be- 
lieved they were establishing a ratio of 5-5-3 in fact as well 
as in theory, then you haye got to hold them blameless and 
come to the conclusion that the information tendered by our 
Nayal Establishment was not what the situation demanded and 
was misleading. There is no other conclusion, no alternative, 
except to believe that the Navy Department knew we were 
being outwitted and outclassed, but were prevented from giv- 
ing utterance to the admonition and declaration and warning 
to their countrymen. This bill to modernize the Navy should 
create a demand for more light than has recently been vouch- 
safed the people of our country. The addresses that have been 
made here to-day show that we were outwitted and that we 
have to rectify whatever mistakes were made at that confer- 
ence. Cry for light— you are entitled to it—but pass the bill 
which will cure the error, blunder, or what you will of the con- 
ference. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired, 
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Mr. DICKINSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, it was my expectation to 
move to strike out section 8, but in view of the fact that a 
substitute has been offered I shall support the substitute. 
[Applause. ] 

In my judgment, however, in order to carry out the provi- 
sions of the substitute the Navy Department must give careful 
study to the provisions of this peace treaty; and, regardless of 
the fine eloquence displayed here by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. O'Coxxon] and others, it is my judgment that this 
Government of ours ean not afford to take any risk in doing 
that which will violate the terms of the four-power pact. Why? 
Because we invited the nations of the world here as our guests; 
we told them to come here, and we told them that we were act- 
ing in good faith; and I believe we should carry out this treaty 
in good faith. 

Let me tell you what we said to them when they came here. 
The President in his message to them said: 

Gentlemen of the conference, the United States welcomes you with 
unselfish hands. We harbor no fears; we have no sordid ends to serve; 
we suspect no enemies; we contemplate or apprehend no conquests. 
Content with what we have, we seek erga Bid ich is another’s. We 
8 to do with you that finer, nobler ching which no nation can 
do alon 

I wonder if we are going to forget those sentiments now? 
Secretary Hughes said in his address: 

Preparations for offensive naval war will stop now. 

Now the question comes as to whether we can turn over 
here to this provision that has been referred to by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes} and quote it and say 
10 ourselves that we have the same exemption under that pro- 
vision that we gave to Italy, France, and also gave England. 
If they were then building naval vessels and equipping them 
with longer-range guns, that was the time when this country 
ought to have seen that our interests were protected and not 
to ask Congress for modification of the peace policy, and that 
we ought not to do a thing that is in violation of either the 
spirit or the terms of this peace treaty. What does it say? 
It says: a 

No alterations in side armor, in caliber, number, or general type of 
mounting of main armament shall be permitted except: 

1. In the case of France and Italy, which countries within the limits 
allowed for bulge may increase their armor protection and caliber of 
the guns now carried on their existing capital ships so as not to exceed 
10 inch 406 millimeters). 

Second. That the British Empire shall be permitted to complete, in 
the case of the Renown, the alterations to armor that have already 
been commenced but temporarily suspended, 

I want to say to this House now that there is not.a word in 
the hearings that shows that either England, Japan, France, 
or anyone else has done a single, solitary act in violation of 
the terms of that treaty; yet we come in here now and say that 
we are going to prepare to increase the range of our guns, not 
by changing their caliber but by seeing if we can find some 
method whereby we can make those guns shoot a little farther 
than they have shot heretofore. I contend, gentlemen, that it 
is absolutely contrary to the spirit of the pact, and I do not 
believe that the Navy Department ought to authorize one single, 
solitary dollar of expenditure in that direction. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My friend states that there is nothing to 
show that England, France, or Japan has violated that treaty. 
Then these newspaper reports that we see, which state that 
France has Increased its navy beyond what was agreed to in the 
disarmament conference, are not true, in the gentleman’s 
opinion? 

Mr. DICKINSON, Not unless they have gone beyond the 
exception made in the treaty. In other words, an exception 


was made, as I have read. 
tleman has seen those statements 


Mr. HUDSPETH, The 
In the newspapers, though 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes; but I do not believe they: are true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think that expediency 
ever justifies the violation of a solemn agreement? 

Mr. DICKINSON. No. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. If the range of our guns is 22,000 
yards and the range of their guns is $2,000 yards, then there 
will be a range of 10,000 yards through which our boys from 
Texas and California and New York will be defenseless, and 
we can not run through 11,000 yards of gunfire and live. 

Mr. DICKINSON. If we made a bad bargain, let us stand by 
it. If our Government experts did not know that fact when 
the disarmament conference was in session, they never ought 
to have permitted this treaty to be signed. ; 

Mr. MacLAFFERTT. That is true. 

Mr. DICKINSON, If they made a mistake, I say it is our 
business to stand by it, when we invited the other nations of 
the world here to make an agreement with us, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr, 


) there were—ayes 48, noes 8. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed.to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts of- 
fers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment r. D : 
following man . — 3 8 —f re 8 
authorized to be 2 in each or any section of this act shall 
be used or expended for repairs or changes by private parties or for 
the 8 or acquirement of any article or articles that at the time 

posed repairs, changes, or acquirement can be made, manu- 
or produced in each or any of the Government navy yards 
of the United States, when time and facilities permit, for a sum 
less than they can be made, produced, or acquired otherwise.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. That it is not germane to this section 8 
and that it is not germane to the bill; that it is an unrelated 
subject. There is no question of economy here involved. It 
seeks) to control the discretion of our Executive, which is in 
violation of the rule. 

Mr. BRITTEN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Is it possible under the rules of the House 
to add an amendment to an amendment under the circum- 
stances? ‘ 
et BLANTON. Not while there is a point of order pend- 


g. 
Mr. BRITTEN. I was referring to the amendment before 
ra House. I was not intending to take the gentleman off his 
eet. 

Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
point of order made is good. This is a limitation. It has 
been passed on, I think, a good many times by chairmen of 
committees in the past, and I am rather inclined to think it 
has been passed on by the Speaker on one or two occasions. 
It is a limitation, and has been carried on other bills from 
time immemorial. 

Mr. BUTLER. It has been held in order on other bills. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is germane to this section and 
to the matters mentioned in this section. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the limitation has been placed 
heretofore on appropriation bills, not on a legislative bill. It 
would be in order on an appropriation bill, but is not in order 
on à legislative bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has the gentleman from Minois anything 
to say to the fact that it refers not only to this section but to 
all other sections of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, I think it is a proper limitation 
on the other section of the bill so far as they call for ex- 
penditures. A proper limitation on expenditures is a limitation 
that they shall not be used except in a certain way, and there- 
fore is applicable only to the expenditures authorized by 
the bill. This limitation comes within those requirements, 
For that reason I think ft is pertinent and germane. I well 
remember, for instance, the argument made here by our late 
colleague, Mr. Mann, when he eontended on the floor of the 
House, and I think properly, that if the House should provide 
a limitation that the expenditure should be made by a red. 
headed man it would be a good limitation. That was a favorite 
expression of his. I think this is germane. n 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? tots 

os GRAHAM of Ilinois. I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not on the point of order, but on the merits, 
The reason I think it is not a proper limitation is that it can 
not be ascertained at the time that the purchase is made or the 
articles manufactured that it can be done cheaper elsewhere. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That is a matter of some doubt 
always and of some difficulty in this amendment, but neverthe- 
less that is an executive matter or an administrative matter 
that will have to be worked out by administrative officers. If 
it is impossible to do it; that is another matter. $ 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Tes. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to apply this test to this as a 
limitation. It seems to me the real test here as to whether it 
is a limitation would be this: It certainly is a limitation as to 
where the Navy Department can get its supplies. As to 
whether it is a limitation in cost not be determined until 
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the actual supplies are furnished, and if it should be found 
that the supplies cost more by being produced by the Govern- 
ment than they would if purchased of a private industry, ac- 
cording to this amendment it would be a violation of the law. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is not claimed that this is a 
retrenchment. 

Mr. BEGG. The limitation, to make it in order, means the 
limitation in expenditure. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. No; it does not. The limitation 
does not mean necessarily retrenchment or a lessening of ex- 
penditure; it means a limitation of use, it restricts the way 
in which it can be used. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The amendment, boiled down, is: If the 
Navy Department can do the work cheaper than it can be done 
outside the Navy Department, the Navy Department shall do it. 
That is all there is to the amendment, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that you 
would not know whether it was cheaper until you advertised 
for bids. That is the law now, and, as I stated on the floor a 
few weeks ago, when the gentleman from Massachusetts offered 
the same amendment to the Army bill, that they advertised in 
the Army for bids and they received 18 bids. The lowest was 
103 and the highest was 174, and all the other bids were under 
17}, and that was from the Army arsenal, and they awarded 
the contract to the Army arsenal simply because they had a 
large force of men and had to give them something to do. I 
maintain that it is poor business to confine it in such a way. 

Mr. DALLIN GHR. They could not do it under this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if any part of the funds to be expended 
under this bill other than for ship construction is affected by 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It affects all the others. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does it apply to any fund except for ship 
construction? If it does, it is not a proper limitation, because 
a limitation applies only to the fund to which it is related. 

Mr, DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to strike out that part of my amendment that refers to other 
sections of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, and I wish to be heard on the point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will read sec- 
tion 8 he will see that it is only proposed to modernize the 
elevation and range of the turret guns. Any amendment of- 
fered to section 8 must be germane to that proposition. What 
is this amendment? This is not an appropriation. The amend- 
ment is: 

Provided, however, That no part of the moneys authorized to be ap- 
propriated in each or any section of this act shall be used or ex- 
pended for repairs or changes by private parties or for the purchase or 
acquirement of any article or articles. 

It does not limit it to modernizing the turrets, it does not 
limit it to changes in the elevation or range of the guns on 
these 18 battleships; it applies to everything, it takes in the 
whole world. The amendment continues: 
that at the time of the proposed repairs, changes, or acquirement can 
be made, manufactured, or produced in each or any of the Government 
navy yards of the United States, when time and facilities permit, for a 
sum less than they can be made, purchased, or acquired otherwise. 

For that reason it is not germane. For another reason it is 
out of order because of the fact that it destroys the discretion 
of the executive who has this matter in charge. When are we 
going to stop seeking to do that to the detriment and interest of 
the people of the United States? It is for the interest of the 
people that there shall be a proper discretion placed in our 
executive offices. Whenever Congress seeks by limitation to gag 
and hogtie the executive offices the people of the United States 
suffer. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that under the rulings of dis- 
tinguished Chairmen and this distinguished Chairman, one of 
the most distinguished parliamentarians in this House, this 
- amendment is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. After the 
encomiums of the distinguished gentleman from Texas as to the 
parliamentary ability of the Chair it would be difficult to rule 
against him. [Laughter.] This is not a question of limitation 
on an appropriation bill. It is a legislative bill, and the only 
question here is the question of germaneness. As the amend- 
ment is drawn, referring to a number of sections in the bill, it 


seems to the Chair that under the rules of the House it is not | 


germane to this particular section. The amendment affects all 
the sections and all the expenditures authorized in the bill. 
Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DALLINGHR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DALLINGER: Page T, after 2 
following: “Provided, That no pes 5 dia . a 
appropriated in this section shall be used or expended for repairs or 
changes by private parties or for the purchase or acquirement of any 
article or articles that at the time of the proposed repairs, changes, or 

acquirement can be made, manufactured, or produced in each or any of 

the Government navy yards of the United States for a sum less than 
they can be made, purchased, or acquired otherwise.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is out of order in that it is not germane 
to section 8, which it follows, and to which it must be ap- 
plicable and held accountable. In addition to that, it is an 
improper restriction upon the discretion of the Executive. 

| The CHAIRMAN. This amendment fs even broader than the 
other. The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to haye read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER : , 

8, add the following: provided. That Pg ot Ma A W . 
ized to be appropriated in this section shall be used or expended for 
repairs or changes by private parties or for the purchase or acquire- 
ment of any article or articles that at the time of the proposed ro- 
pairs, changes, or acquirement can be made, manufactured, or pro- 
Sits iT Sod Bola yout tars e thas cay Save 
made, ‘purchased, or acquired tber wise. n ae 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is out of order in that it is not germane 
to section 8, that it is an improper limitation upon the dis- 
cretion of executive officers. This is not to authorize an ap- 
propriation, but it provides for the expenditure of money 
which has already been appropriated and is now in the Treas- 
ury. The amendment is not in accord with section 8 in that 
respect, because it treats section 8 as authority for an appro- 
priation, when there has already been an appropriation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that this paragraph deals only with the changin 
of the elevation and range of the turret guns. The first par 
of it provides as to the amount that may be expended for 
| repairs and changes to capital ships, that it shall not apply 
to such sums as the Congress may from time to time appro- 
priate for modernization by increasing the elevation of turret 
guns. This amendment undertakes to curtail all of the money. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr, Chairman, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, articles have te be purchased. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is sure that this amend- 
ment is limited to moneys authorized under this section? 

Mr. DALLINGER, It says so. In doing this work they will 
have to buy certain articles. If they already have them in 
the navy yards and they can be purchased more cheaply there 
than they can get them outside, why should they not be used? 

Mr. BLANTON, How does the gentleman know that they 
are going to buy anything? They may not buy anything. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Then it does not apply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Congress has the right to determine in 
what way any moneys authorized shall be expended, and if 
| the proposition is germane to the matter under consideration 

this is all the requirement that is necessary in a legislative 

bill. It would seem that as the amendment is now drawn 

it limits the moneys authorized to be appropriated under this 
section only, and therefore it appears to the Chair to be ger- 
mane. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER Mr. Chairman, let us have a yote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


1 


ment. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
| Mr. DALLINGER} there were—ayes 82, noes 20. 
| So the amendment was agreed to. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 
ACQUISITION OF CERTAIN SITES FOR AVIATION., $ 
Sec. 9. That the Secreta of the Nayy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to expend from fhe appropriation Aviation contained 
in the act making appropriations or the naval service for the fiscal 
year ending June 30. 1924, and for other purposes, approved January 
22, 1923, a sum not in excess of $13,000 for acquiring the site of 
| the naval air station, Galyeston, Tex.; a sum not in excess of $18,000 
for acquiring the site of the naval air station, Lakehurst, N. J., and 
right of way for railroad spur track appurtenant thereto; a sum not 
| in excess of $20,000 for 5 the site of the Marine Corps flying 
| field at Reid, Quantico, Va.; and a sum not in excess of $58,385 for 
anguria the site of the naval air station at Chatham, Mass.: Pro- 
| vided, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, author- 
| ized, in his discretion, to sell the site of the naval air station, Gal- 
veston, Tex, with the improvements thereon, upon such terms as he 
may deem o r: Provided further, That $13,000 of the proceeds of 
such sale shall be deposited to the credit of the appropriation from 
| which the purchase price of the land is defrayed. 
| eee the sums herein authorized shall remain available until Vx- 
pended. 


| Mr. GRAHAM of Minois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
! out the last word. I do not know that it will do any good to 
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talk about it and I do not want to set my judgment up against 


the judgment of the committee on this proposition, but I call 
attention to the fact that here we are authorizing considerable 


sums of money to be used for the acquisition of three flying 


fields. 

Mr. HICKS. Oh, the gentleman does not want to make a 
misstatement. ‘There is but one field for the Marine Corps, 
and that is the one at Quantico. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The others are for the Navy? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Each of these parcels of property is now or 
has been in the possession of the United States since the war, 
and we are merely completing an old moral obligation to pay 
for what we have been holding. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me say what I want to say, 
- and that is this: I have always thought that it is utter folly 
for us to maintain flying fields for the three branches of our 
military service. We have flying fields for the Marine Corps, 
flying fields for the Navy, flying fields for the Army, and now 
we have flying fields, I believe, for the Post Office Department. 
There is no reason on earth why we can not cut down consider- 
able expense by combining some of these flying fields into large 
aviation centers, where the aviators of the country generally 
can be trained without maintaining these expensive establish- 
ments for three or four different branches of the Government. 
It is being argued that we started these during the war. Can 
not some constructive plan be worked out by this Congress or 
the next Congress so that we can consolidate these activities 
and cut down the overhead expense and make great aviation cen- 
ters instead of these many little fields around the country, each 
of which costs almost as much as a big one? 

Mr. BUTLER. We do not know what to do with them. 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. SWING. If we are going to have aviation, we have to 
have them along the coast. At strategic points we have to have 
aviation fields for flying from and flying back. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. All right; along the coast. I do 
not want them in IIlinois in our cornfields. It is not our fault 
particularly, but we are following up a practice that was estab- 
lished during the war, and we have got military reservations 
all over the length and breadth of the land. We have naval 
reservations, marine reservations, and post-office reservations 
until we are burdened and borne down by the grievous rate of 
taxation that is imposed on us because we did not tackle the 
proposition in the proper way. Nobody is due for any particu- 
Jar criticism, but why not adopt some comprehensive general 

lan? 

2 Mr. BUTLER. This is to relieve it from taxation, to save 
money. ‘ 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman finished? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. There are a few things I want to 
get out of my system about this proposition, and I believe I am 
right about it. 

Mr. HICKS. Has the gentleman concluded? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If the gentleman will just curb 
his anxiety, I shall have finished in a moment, but I believe I 
am right about this thing. I think somebody ought to tackle 
it. I have been waiting for years and we seem to have made 
no progress under that line; we have not got anything tentative 
even in the construction of a plan. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this the gentleman's opening speech? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, I will 

Mr. MeKENZIE. I hope the gentleman has been following 
the activities of fhe Committee on Military Affairs and knews 
that we have on the calendar a bill providing for the sale of 
some 50 or 60 tracts and authorization for the sale of many 
more; and so far as the Military Establishment is concerned, 
we are doing our best te unload. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. So far as Congress is concerned, it 
is standing still. 

Mr. McKENZIE. We expect to move next week. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. Gentlemen, I am glad to explain this item, because it is 
u matter I think really entitled to have cleared up. The 
position of my friend appears to be well founded, but he is 

-ignorant of some of the facts upon which he is talking. Now, 
I agree that we ought to cut down a lot of the aviation stations, 
but here is the case where we have expended vast sums of 
money and where we need stations and where we use them. 
Now, let me take them one at a time. This provides for the 
purchase of a field at Quantico, Va., the headquarters of the 
Marine Corps. We have there an expenditure of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, and we are using that field now 


to train the marines. We have built these hangars on land we 
did not own, and we are paying rent for that land at $1,500 
a year. For $20,000 we can buy the land upon which we have 
these hangars. Why, it is Government efficiency and business 
economy to buy this land and step paying rent, because we have 
to have that land upon which to train the Marine Corps. There 
is no question but what the Marine Corps should have aviation 
as a part of it. This provides for the training field at Quantico, 
where the marines are trained. I think that will cover the 
Quantico station. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. I will 

Mr. McKENZIE. I agree with the gentleman from New 
York as to the business proposition involved here. 

Mr. HICKS. I will give another one. 

Mr. McKENZIE. But I would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York, however, what action the Committee on Naval 
Affairs has taken to unload some useless and unnecessary 
pieces of real estate; that is the point. 

Mr. HICKS. We have started. We have cut out many 
stations, and some action ought to be taken by which we can 
sell them. We have in Cape May, Chatham, five or six, at least, 
where there is only one man to protect the Government property 
and see that there is no damage. Now, these stations mentioned 
in this amendment are stations which the Government has ob- 
ligated itself to buy. This Congress authorized the buying, 
and the only reason they did not do it was because the authori- 
zation while continuous the appropriation ran out before the 
. could be made good and because of defect in 

Mr. McKENZIE. I do not think the gentleman from New 
York and myself differ much on this proposition. I wonld 
like to ask the gentleman from New York whether or not the 
Navy Department has made any recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs asking that a bill be passed authorizing 
and directing them to sell? 

Mr. HICKS. I will say to my friend from Illinois that within 
the last few months the Rodman board, composed of Admiral 
Rodman and other officers, have gone over the property owned 
by the American Navy to see where property could be elimi- 
nated, and that report is expected to be acted upon at some 
near future date. Now, here is the station at Lakehurst. We 
spent nearly $7,000,000 upon that property, and we do not 
own the property. Now, it seems to me it is only business 
judgment to go ahead and buy that land because we have got 
these enormous expenditures. These stations, Mr. Chairman, 
are stations which are used now with one exception, and that 
is the station at Galveston, Tex. 

During the war we selected a site on the Gulf of Mexico. We 
made arrangement to buy the property, but before title could 
be passed, because of a defect in title, the money lapsed; but 
we went ahead and in the meantime have spent $248,000 in filling 
the lot. We do net want the land, and that is one of the cases 
where we are eliminating the site; and as soon as we get title 
we propose to sell it at the best price we can get, and it is pro- 
vided in this bill that after getting the property then the Navy 
Department is authorized to dispose of it at the best price 
possible. Now, that same thing happens in a number of cases, 
but I think with that explanation, Mr. Speaker, the committee 
ought to be satisfied and accept this amendment. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. In view of what the gentleman from 
California said, I remember General Patrick appeared before 
our committee the other day and said the airplanes went so fast 
that they did not need the stations on the coast. They could 
put them where they would be safe. 

Mr. HICKS. It is pretty difficult to put in with a seaplane 
on the land when a seaplane operates on the water. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The gentleman from New York offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hicks: Page 8, line 2, before the word 
“naval” insert Navy Department and fie.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, that is merely to clarify the 
language and have the same wording and title that the appro- 
priation bill carries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL. 

Sec. 10. That no officer of the Marine Corps below the grade or rank 

colonel shall be 


promoted or advanced in grade or rank on the active 
list unless the examining board previded for in the act approved July 


> 
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8. 1892, entitled “An act to provide for the examination of certain 
axe a the Marine Co and to regulate promotions therein” ae 
Stat., p. 321), shall, in addition to apse ig ahs certificate of qualification 


f i advancement as ma; scribed the Secretary 
5 8 before the board 


hat any officer of the Marine Corps who fails to profession- 
ally upon examination for promotion or advancement shall be reex- 
‘amined as soon as may be expedient after the expiration of one year 
jif he in the meantime mes due for promotion, and he 
does not in the meantime become due for promotion he shall be 
‘reexamined at such time anterior to again becoming due for promotion 
as may be for the best interests of the service: Provided, That if any 
such officer of less than 10 years’ total active service, exclusive of 
service as midshipman or cadet at the United States Naval Academy or 
the United States Milita: Academy, falls to guy professionally 
upon reexamination he shall be honorably discharged from the Marine 
Corps with one year’s pay: Provided further, That if any such officer 
of more than 10 years’ total active service, exclusive of service as mid- 
shipman or cadet at the United States Naval Academy or the United 
States Military Academy, fails to qualify e upon reexami- 
nation, he shall not be discharged from the Marine Corps on account 
of such failure, but shall thereafter be ineligible for promotion or ad- 
yancement; and any such officer shall be retired with a percentage of 
the pay received by him at the date of retirement equal to 23 per cent 
for each year of total active service, not to exceed 75 per cent, upon 
attaining, or if they have previously at the ages in the various 
grades and ranks, as follows: Lieutenant colonel, 50 years; major and 
company officers, 45 years. 

That rigadier generals of the line shall, subject to physical examina- 
tion, be appointed from. colonels of the line whose names are borne on 
the eligible list repara annually by a board of not less than five gen- 
eral o of the arine Corps, and approved by the President. 

That hereafter, as vacancies occur, the heads of staff departments 
shall be appointed for terms of four years from officers holding per- 
manent appointments in the departments in which the vacancies occur, 
whose names appear on 79 . — lists prepared annually by a board of 
not less than fiye officers of the Marine Corps above the grade or rank 
of colonel, including the major general commandant and the heads of 
the staff departments, and approved by the President, but no head of a 
staff Me wp meg appointed for a term of four years shall sit as a mem- 
ber of the board during 55 of names for the eligible list for 
his department: Provided, Tha 

1 intment in a stuff 9 whose name is borne on 
Fhe eligible list for appointment as head of that department, the ap- 
pointment shall be made from officers of field rank of the Marine Corps 
whose names are borne-on the aforesaid eligible list for that department, 

That any officer of the grade or rank of colonel whose name is not 
borne on one of the current eligible lists for appointment as brigadier 
general or head of a staff department shall, if more than 56 years of 
age, be retired with a percentage of the pay received by him at the date 
5 ual to 23 per cent for och year of total active service 
not to exceed 75 per cent, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, which 
I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUTLER: On page 10, line 13, strike out 
the words “total active,“ and, after the word „service.“ insert the 
5 “to be computed in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of the act enti ‘An act to ae ig the pay and allowances 
of the commissioned and enlisted sonnel of the Army, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast Survey, and Public Health Service,’ approved June 
10, 1922"; and, on page 11, line 21, after the word “service,” insert 
“to be considered in accordance with the provisions of section 1 of 
the act entitled ‘An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of , Marine Corps, Coast, 
Coast Survey, and Public Health Service,’ approved June 10, 1922. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk calls the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has omitted 
to insert the word “Guard” in his amendment. S 

Mr. BUTLER. T ask that the word be inserted. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? $ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, these amendments are offered 
after consultation with my friend from Alabama [Mr. OrTvER], 
who, along with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MoKenzte], 
and along with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Knaus], a 
member of the committee that equalized and adjusted the pay 
of the men in these different services. These two amendments 
are proposed in order to prevent bringing any provision of this 
proposed law into conflict with that law. I will ask my friend 
from Alabama, with whom I have talked, whether in his judg- 
ment it does not remove the touching point? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes; with this amendment added, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as authorizing other than 
commissioned service to be considered in determining the re- 
tirement pay of any officer commissioned after July 1, 1922.” 
I understand it was the purpose of the gentleman to amend it 
so as to avoid violating that section of the pay bill that pre- 
vented commissioned and enlisted service being considered after 
July 1, 1922. This will make it absolutely clear. That is to go 
in at the end of the section, 


In ease there be no officer holding a 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. : 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Oliver: Page 11, line 21, after the word 
“centum,” strike out the period and insert a colon and add the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing other than commissioned service to be considered in determining 
the retirement pay of any officer commissioned after July 1, 1922.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposition 
to the amendment. No; I will withdraw that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLI- 
VER] is not an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER. No. It is simply to clarify the section. I 
think the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
should be passed first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania I Mr. BUTLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

F Mr. OLIVER. I offer my amendment at the end of the sec- 
on: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 5 
tion, strike out the od Aian, 3 paesi 240 hs . 
than eee ee ts ba eee e aa as authorising ather 
ment pay of any officer commissioned after July aki 1922." 9 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment ofere: 4 85 
at the end a Psion 15 8 258 1 N. 101 N ae 

“That a special committee, to be composed of five Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the Vice President, and five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, shall make an investigation and report 
recommendations by bill or otherwise to their respective Houses not 
later than April 1, 1924, relative to the revision and the readjustment 
of the laws providing for the retirement of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, 1 Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, meluding the matter 
of retainer pay.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming reserves 
a point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I want the point of order made 
if it is to be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Wyoming make 
his point of order? 5 

Mr. MONDELL. I am reserving the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] 
is recognized. ’ 

Mr. BEGG. I insist on the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular er is, Does the gentleman 
from Wyoming make his point of ‘er? 

Mr. MONDELL. My point of oruer is that the amendment is 
not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not make the point of order. I sim- 
ply reserved it. I do not know that I shall want to press it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio demanded the 
regular order. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brea: On page 10, line 10, after the word 
“advancement,” strike out the semicolon and insert a period and strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am not at all insistent on my ameudment being carried, but 
I offer it for the purpose of making a few observations on 
retirement pay. I am sorry the gentleman from Wyoming in- 


sisted on the point of order, for the simple reason that the 
same kind of a committee was appointed with reference to 
active pay and made a report, which was enacted into law, that 
did justice both to the men and to the Government. There are 
gross injustices now in retired pay, unjust both to the men and 
to the Government. It would seem to me that the leader of the 
House ought to be willing to have a proposition considered be- 
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fore this House that has the sole motive of being for the best 

interests of the men in the service and at the same time to 
protect the Government from being mulcted out of a certain 
amount of money unnecessarily. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not insist on my point of order. I 
simply reserved the point of order, and I should not have in- 
sisted on it. But let me suggest to my friend that it is only 
two months since we adjusted this pay. How frequently must 
we readjust it? 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman certainly does not intend to make 
any such statement as that on the floor of the House. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That had nothing to do with pay. 

Mr. BEGG. There has not been anything like this considered 
in the House, and the gentleman has been here long enough so 
that he ought to know that. 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
under the retirement law, after a man has given the best years 
of his life to his Government, under this provision on page 10 
that I have moved to strike out, a man may serve his Govern- 
ment until he is 45, if he is below the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander, or until he is 50 if he has attained the title of lieu- 
tenant commander, and then it says he shall be retired; and 
there are many of these men who are perfectly capable of 
serving longer, On the other hand, if they are physically and 
mentally perfectly capable of serving longer, the Government 
of the United States is entitled to their services, and it is 
nothing but poor business and carelessness that such a hodge- 
podge of laws has been allowed to accumulate on the statute 
books with reference to retirement. If my amendment had been 
allowed to become a law, there would haye been an investiga- 
tion of all the laws of all the five services governing retirement, 
and the inequalities and injustices would have been eliminated 
and the men would have been protected, and as I said at the 
beginning, the Government would not lose the services of men 
physically and mentally able to continue in the service. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman said a while ago 
that he was not particularly interested in his amendment. 
Does he not think it ought to be adopted, in view of what the 
gentleman has stated? 

Mr. BEGG. My reply to the gentleman is that if this last 
amendment, which I have offered to strike out, would eliminate 
all the injustices, I would say, “ Yes; by all means,” but this 
is just one little step, and I am not in favor of picking out 
one man or one small group of men in one service and allowing 
similar injustices to continue as to other men in other services. 
I want to say that I personally know a retired officer in the 
Navy who is taking the place of a civilian in an institution 
with which I am connected, and he is drawing a man’s pay; 
he gets a man’s pay from the Government, and he is not as old 
as I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The.time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask that my time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 7 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman seems to be in earnest. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in earnest. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman believes his amendment 
is a good one Why are we not allowed to vote on it? 

Mr. BEGG. Just simply because it picks out one or two 
men, and there is no use of picking out one or two and letting 
the rest go. My original amendment would have studied the 
whole question. 

Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman think about retir- 
ing General Crowder and then appointing him to a civilian 
position ? 

Mr. BEGG. That is none of my business. I would not do it 
if I had my way about it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. OLIVER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Hi]. 

Mr. BEGG. I did not hear the Chairman say that my time 
had expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had started to take his 
seat. 

Mr. BEGG. I had started to yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. i 
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Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman from Maryland yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will yield to the gentleman two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not do that. 

Mr. OLIVER. I do not understand that the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. MoNpELL] stated that he would make the point 
of order. 

Mr. BEGG. But he made it. 

Mr. OLIVER. Members of the House who are familiar with 
the situation feel that there is large merit in the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. I intend to try it again in another paragraph. 

Mr. OLIVER. I understood the gentleman from Wyoming to 
say that he would not make the point of order. There are some 
inequalities that should be corrected and the gentleman is cor- 
rect in stating that the committee on adjusting the pay did not 
go into that. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I am against this amendment because, if the 
amendment is proper, the whole paragraph should go out. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman from Ohio has with- 
drawn his amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask not to be interrupted. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the gentleman must proceed in order, 
and he is not in order in speaking of an amendment that has 
been withdrawn. 

Mr. HILL. I said I was against the amendment, and if it 
was a proper one the whole paragraph should go out. This 
paragraph provides—and I ask the chairman of the committee, 
if I do not understand it correctly—the bill provides that if 
any officer fails to qualify professionally on reexamination— 
that means if he can not pass the routine examination for pro- 
motion—that if he happens to be 45 years of age, has served 10 
years, and is a company officer he can be retired from the serv- 
ice. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if that 
does not make a totally different system of retirement for the 
Marine Corps from that in the Army at the present time? 

Mr. BUTLER. We asked and were told that it did not; 

Mr. HILL. I think it is an entirely different system from 
ee in the Army, and for that reason I question the wisdom 
of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am mistaken; it is the Navy retirement. 
The Navy and the Marine Corps are closely associated and 
therefore in the retirement provision they have put in the naval 
provision. 

Mr. HILL. It should be on the same basis as the Army, and 
I move to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What paragraph? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, does this close the 
whole section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, in this matter of soldiers’ 
retirement and soldiers’ pay I am going to ask that for just 
a few minutes we look at another set of soldiers. I want to 
read into the Recorp the greatest tribute that any President 
of the United States has ever paid to a set of soldiers who are 
fast passing away. I will say that I think it will have the 
unanimous indorsement of all the people here and that prob- 
ably we will not feel as belligerent when we get through as we 
are just now. i 

The President of the United States, Mr. Harding, was invited 
to attend the Confederate reunion at New Orleans, and this 
is his answer, and I invite the attention of everybody to it. 
He says: e 

The President wrote Captain Dinkins expressing regret because of 
his inability to accept an invitation from the committee to attend the 
reun é 

eW You say, in rt,” Mr. Harding said, „ the call of the time is 
equally to emphasize and impress the courage, loyalty, and constructive 
citizenship of American manhood in the peace that follows war. The 
Confederate veterans began Anew with resources exhausted and oppor- 
tunity reduced and by matchless energy, devotion, and cooperation re- 
built and rehabilitated their land into immense production and broad 
prosperity.’ 

EXAMPLE FOR WORLD, 

“TI am quoting these sentences because they have moved me to say 
that in my judgment the reconstruction of the South, by the people 
of the South, in the face of tremendous discouragements following the 
war, set the finest example that could be urged upon a war-wasted 
world to-day,” the President continued. The men of Lee’s and John- 
ston’s armies went home to their tasks of reconstruction with hearts of 
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hey had earned the 
battle field; they earned it yet more com 


this connection, beca peculiar 

should like to add another thought, The men of the 
111 

was devastat 

tem. However desirable were the ultim 

Nea, it imposed upon the people ef the origi a complication 
culties which vastly aggrayated their task o 

social and industrial p of life. Their achievement, all the cir- 

„ one of the greatest accomplishments of any 


Peer eling thus, T hardly need tell you of the regret with which I 


have to say that it is impossible for me to accept an invitation which 
80 pany appeals to me. e 

“T will be glad to, Rave pos conyey to the assembled veterans m 
most ardent wishes for thelr happiness, health, and prosperity, an 
my hope that they may gather for many more equally agreeable occa- 
sions of the sort.’ 

That generous and just and splendid encomium made by the 
President of the United States should be embalmed in our 
record and go down in history as the utterances of that great 
man, in which he showed his greatness more than in any other 
act since he became a public servant. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when we had the service pay bill under consideration 
we investigated many things. The purpose of the pay bill was 
to equalize the pay of the men in the service. When we had 
that bill up for consideration in the House I made the statement 
that I was, and am now, opposed to the retirement of any 
officer from the Army or the Navy or Marine Corps on any 
other ground than that of physical disability. [Applause.] In 
the Army—and I speak advisedly because I know—we have 
numerous ways of getting officers retired. We understand how 
that great man, General Harbord, a man for whom I have 
the highest admiration, was retired. We understand how Gen- 
eral Oronkhite was put out under another provision, and prop- 
erly so under the law—we understand that after 40 years of 
service a man ean be retired regardless of age—and further- 
more I am one of those who believe that the American boys of 
the Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps are all our boys 
and ought all to be treated alike, but there is a difference in 
the retirement law affecting the Navy and the Marine Corps 
and the Army. 

I for one would like to see a joint committee of the House 
and Senate take this matter up and give to it the consider- 
ation that the joint committee gave to the service pay bill and 
come back here in 1924 with a recommendation for a law that 
will equalize these things, and do justice to all and protect 
this Government against these many ways of retiring men for 
other than physical disabilities. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Les. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman says that he is for equal- 
ity and justice. He does not follow that to the emergency 
oflicers of the Army? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Absolutely. The emergency men who went 
in to fight our battles in the World War were of two classes— 
one was officers and the other privates—and I stand here to- 
day maintaining, and shall continue to maintain, that those 
boys who went in to fight our battles shall be treated with 
equality and that no preference shall be shown to the officers. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman does not apply that to 
the Regular Army, however? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely to the Regular Army; that is 
my position, ‘and the gentleman from California well knows it. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield. 2 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Was it not the conclusion 
of every Member who served on the special committee on pay 
that the retirement provision should be investigated and made 
uniform? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. We saw the inequalities and 
the evils of the present existing law, and this resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beca] does no more than 
provide for a study of this question and a recommendation to 
the House. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman seems te be very earnest 
about this matter. He has been an able member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs for years. Why has he not had that 
committee attend to this matter? Why bring it in here on a 


naval bill, which contains important matters that the com- 
mittee has considered carefully, and, without any further con- 
sideration than you can give it at this time, add it to this par- 
ticular bill? There will be other opportunities. Let us get 
this legislation through; let us do this. 

Mr. McKENZI®. If the gentleman will permit an answer, 
a resolution has been introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
providing for this, and it is before the Committee on Rules. 
From my experience in trying since last June to get a resolu- 
tion through that committee to provide for the consideration of 
the Muscle Shoals proposition, I have but little hope that this 
resolution will ever come out of that committee; and when we 
get a chance at this time to do something by amendment that 
is why I am in favor of doing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


‘Amendment offered Mr. Hi 
strike out all of — iis i Rapo 9, hagianing: n Tine: 23, 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS. = 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and 
directed to make thorough investigation ‘and determntoation of the merits 
of all claims which may be submitted-to him in writing, and verified 
under oath, within six months from the date of approval of this act, 
for any loss alleged to have been caused to any contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or material man in the performance of any fixed price (inolud- 


ing fixed unit price) contract entered into by a m, corpora- 
tion, or association within the United States, eng the 8 rotary. of 
the Navy or the Navy De t from April 6, 19 to November 11, 


1918, inclusive, or ent 
nachos that date, which 


agency shall be subject to „ Provided further, That no claim 


for alleged losses 

the 8 of this section b; a contractor, subcontractor, or ma- 
terial man until he has estab proof to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Navy that he has complied with the order issued by 
the Macy Board or other Government boards and has actually paid his 
employees the award ordered by said board. 

No claimant shall obtain relief whose entire volume of business 
with the Government or as a subcontractor or material man spra 
contracts with the Government during the period aforesaid shall 
have yielded a net t of not less than 6 per cent or more: Provided, 
That no claim s be examined or reported which rests upon a con- 
tract under which the prime contractor shall have given a full, final, 
quatified, or unqualified release to the United States. 

In the performance of the duties of this section the Secretary of the 
Navy is authoried to make such rules and tions, not inconsisten 
therewith, as may be proper and necessary for the orderly conduct o 
his duties thereunder, and is h authorized to summon witnesses 
and examine them under oath, either in — or through 
such agencies as he may establish, and to require claimants to exhibit 
their books and papers, and to obtain from the Secretary of the Treas- 


where the same may be pertinent to the questions under in 
That the eon eg A of 
under this section in 


equity ; -and if it shall 
Government here re stated a loss was caused to any such claimant, 
the Secretary of the Navy shall fix and determine the amount thereof 
and shall recommend for allowance to claimant such part, and only 
such part, of said loss as, taken with the claimant’s net 
fits on the entire volume of el 
ccount of contracts with the Government during 
per 
reason of any act 
shall have a claim 
petitioner on account 


the Secretary of the Navy ma: 


on account of such 
be waived and become of no effect: Provided, That the Secret 


the Navy shall make a report, through the Director of the Bureau o 
Budget, of his p and find under section 
for appropriation on or before January 2, 1924. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. It is a typographical error. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bairran: Page 13, line 6, strike out the 
words “ not less than.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section. This section is practically the same thing 
that was up here about a year ago when this House was on the 
eve of killing it, when, I think, the chairman of the committee 
Ir. BUTLER] withdrew it. 


the 
to Congress 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is a proposition that has met 
with condemnation in this House every time it has been here, 
It comes now dressed in a little different clothes, but tt is the 
same old proposition. It is the Dent Act over again, nothing 
more, nothing less. It is an act that authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to allow all kinds of claims which are illegal and 
which can not be maintained under any law that exists, and of 
the extent and the amount of which nobody has any compre- 
hension. It is a proposition that ought to be stopped, and im- 
mediately. 

Mr. BLANTON. How is the gentleman going to stop it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. There is but one way to stop it, 
and that is to strike it out of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will do that, we will make 
him leader. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, if they desire and think there is any merit in 
the proposition, can prepare and introduce.a bill which will 
permit these people who have just claims to go to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication of their matters, but time and time 
again they have returned with this proposition to the House 
which simply does away with any legal adjudication and leaves 
to one man, who happens to be the Secretary of the Navy, the 
right to adjudicate these claims. 

What kind of claims are they? They are claims, as I have 
said, that are absolutely illegal. They are any claims that 
arise from alleged damages that occurred on contracts that 
were made and executed between April 6, 1917, and November 
11, 1918, during the period of the war, on account of any 
delay that was caused by any order of the Government of any 
kind which was not expressed in the contract under which 
these gentlemen were operating. That means anything; that 
means everything. Can you conceive of any possible delay 
or any possible loss that might have accrued to any contractor 
under any contract during this time, outside of his own ill- 
advised bidding on a proposition, that would not have occurred 
on account of the war that was in existence, when thousands 
of executive orders were being issued every day by every 
department? Every one of these and every cent of loss that 
is occasioned by any of these things can be charged up now 
and within six months after the passage of this act brought in 
before the Secretary of the Navy for adjudication. Gentle- 
men say to me that it is safe to trust him to settle these 
things, and that I ought to be willing to take the word of the 
Secretary of the Navy, one of the executive officers of my own 
Government for these things. I do not believe from my ex- 
perience, based on experience that extended over two years 
of investigations of this kind, that any executive bureau of 
the Government ought to ever again be trusted with this sort 
of power. [Applause.] 

And I will never, so far as I am concerned, vote for such 
a proposition. Let these claims be produced in a legal way. 
If there is somebody who suffered loss on account of contracts 
that ought to be repaid, let the loss be so fixed that they 
can go into a court of justice and have them adjudicated. 
You will observe from this amendment that there is no record 
kept. The Secretary of the Navy is not required to have wit- 
nesses summoned, he is not required to keep a record, and 
when allowances are made there is no appeal to any court 
or the Congress or anybody else. And here a lot of claims 
amounting to possibly millions or hundreds of millions are 
brought in here upon which there is not a scrap of paper after- 
wards available as to what has been done. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask for information. I have read this 
rather hurriedly, but is the Secretary of the Navy given any 
more power than to report to the Budget? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I wanted that very clear. 

Mr. HUSTED. He is given authority to fix the amount of 
the claim and then makes a report to the Budget Bureau 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I ask that I may have five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does it not provide, page 14, lines 16 to 
19, that he is required annually to report to the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Bureau of the Budget reports to Congress, and 
upon that the Congress takes such action as it sees fit? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. Here is what happens. He 
goes to work and passes on these claims, makes a finding and 


[After a pause,] 
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makes such an allowance as he sees fit. What does he do? On 
page 14 you will find 

That if it shall be found that by reason of any act of the Govern- 
ment, as above stated, the Government shall have a claim for liquidated 
damages— 

As on account of a claim against the contractor— 


against any claimant or petitioner on account of any such con- 
tracts mentioned in the first paragraph of this section for delay in its 
performance, the Secretary of the Navy may so find, and such Goy- 
ernment claims for damages on account of such delay— 

Observe how carefully the contractor is looked after 
may be waived and become of no effect. 


Then what? 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Navy shall make a report, 
through the Director of the Bureau of the Budget— 

Of what?— 
of his proceedings and findings under this section to Congress for ap- 
propriation on or before January 2, 1924. 

Mr. HUSTED. The language of the bill on top of page 14 
provides that the Secretary of the Navy shall fix and determine 
the amount thereof, so that the determination of the Secretary 
of the Navy is in effect a Judgment? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUSTED. And he reports to the Budget Bureau, which 
passes it on to the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is in effect a determination of a court 
against the Government. Now, if the gentleman will yield, if it 
was confined to the war period it would be bad enough, but it 
permits the Secretary to go behind April 6, 1917, and find on 
contracts that existed before that date, before the war started. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It extends to contracts made be- 
fore the war. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In our appropriation bills here 
we are asked to appropriate to pay judgments morally, and 
under this provision the recommendation by the Budget would 
be morally effective upon us to pay 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Precisely, that is what I wanted to get 
straight. The determination of any of these claims would be a 
determination made and submitted to Congress through the 
Budget and Congress would be morally bound. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. Now, just a moment. The 
gentleman will observe it is the same thing as occurs when 
cases have been to the Court of Claims and that court has ren- 
dered judgment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. After the Secretary has determined the 
amount of the claim and that determination formed the basis 
of an action by the Court of Claims? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; that ends it. | 

Mr. OLIVER. If the gentleman will permit, I have pre- 
pared an amendment which I intend to offer, in keeping with 
the idea the committee had, and it was in this language, that 
at the end of the section, “ provided that any action taken by 
the Secretary of the Navy under authority of this section shall 
be effective only as a recommendation, to be submitted to Con- 
gress through the Director of the Bureau of the Budget.” And 
I understand that is all the committee intends. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the way it is now. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. When this matter was up before 
the gentleman from the Naval Affairs Committee asked how 
they could do this thing if they did not do it in this way, and 
it was pointed out in this House that they could bring those 
claims in here and have them passed upon by Congress if they 
were found to be of sufficient importance. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I notice on lines 16 to 19, in- 
clusive, on page 14 this language: 


That the Secretary of the Navy shall make a rt through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget of his proceedings and findings 
— eee to Congress for appropriation on or before Janu- 
ary 2, 8 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; that is all there is to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I most earnestly 
trust this amendment will prevail. I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. . 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized, 
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Mr. WINGO, Is the pending motion to strike out section 11, 
or to strike out the enacting clause? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is to strike out section 11. 

Mr. VINSON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gramas]. His 
presentation of his motion clearly shows that he knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the intention of this section. Nowhere 
in this section has the Secretary of the Navy any authority, 
or anyone acting for him, to bind Congress, to determine how 
Congress will ultimately adjudicate these claims. This section 
is entirely different from the Dent Act. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question on that? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Secretary of the Navy can not bind: us 
at all, what good is all this work? 

Mr. VINSON. The idea is to permit the Secretary, during 
the nine months that Congress is in vacation, to examine wit- 
nesses and examine contracts, and see if any of the contractors 
have a bona fide claim. If they have, then the Secretary is 
required to report to Congress, when each and every Member 
will be free to exercise for himself the right to determine 
whether the judgment of the Secretary in his opinion justifies 
an appropriation. 

Now, the difference between this section and the Dent Act 
is that the Dent Act conferred power upon the department to 
settle claims. Nowhere does this section authorize the Secre- 
tary to settle the claims. Congress exercises its own right to 
settle these claims when the time comes to make an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again 
for a question? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. What does the language mean on page 14, at 

the top, where it says that The Secretary of the Navy shall 
fix and determine the amount thereof“? 
Mr. VINSON. The Secretary makes his report to the effect 
that John Jones is entitled to $3,000. But that is no authoriza- 
tion for Congress to appropriate the money, nor a moral obli- 
gation requiring that the gentleman from Ohio shall follow 
the Secretary's views and appropriate $3,000. It is left for 
Congress to appropriate the $3,000. 

Mr. BEGG. Then if it is not binding on the Congress, Con- 
gress must go ahead and hold duplicate hearings and obtain 
new evidence. 

Mr. VINSON. When the Secretary makes his report to the 
Budget Bureau it is the duty of the Congress to inquire into 
it, It is the duty of Congress to settle these claims, instead 
of permitting the department to settle them. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Georgia to the fact that appropriations are 
necessary to pay the Judgments of the Court of Claims. Con- 
gress can refuse, and sometimes does refuse, to appropriate for 
those claims, but this adjudication by the Secretary of the Navy 
will be just as binding on the Congress as would be a judgment of 
the Court of Claims. 

Mr. VINSON. No. This would go before the Appropriations 
Committee to determine whether or not the claimant is entitled 
to relief. There is no requirement on the part of the gentleman 
from Tennessee that he must agree with the view of the Appro- 
priations Committee or with the views of the Secretary of the 
Navy. We determine that question when he makes his report. 

Mr. GARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Of course there is no positive obligation on 
Congress to appropriate, and a man can repudiate his debts if he 
Wishes. : 

Mr. VINSON, It is no moral obligation. 

Mr, CARTER. What is the purpose of this bill if it is not 
supposed that Congress shall make an appropriation? That is 
expressed in lines 16’to 19: 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall make a report, through the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, of his proceedings and findings under 
this section to Congress for appropritalon on or before January 2, 1924. 

Mr. VINSON. That is to permit Congress to continue to 
retain jurisdiction of the claims, That is to permit the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to have his say as to whether or not he will 
vote to appropriate one dollar to these claimants. Instead of 
letting the Secretary determine it, we place the responsibility 
where it belongs, on the Congress, where the gentleman from 
Oklahoma can have a voice. 
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Mr. CARTER. Language similar to that is placed in bills that 
are sent to the Court of Claims—sent there for adjudication. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. This section is so drafted that there are but 
six claims that can be considered from the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks. If the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] will care- 
fully read it, he will see that no claimant can file a claim after 
he has given the Government a qualified receipt. What has 
happened? In a great many instances there haye been dis- 
putes between the Navy Department and contractors in refer- 
ence, we will say, to some governmental order, They were not 
able to settle the claims standing on the company's books, and 
therefore they said, ‘‘We request you to pay us 75 per cent of 
the claim, and later we will file a claim for the balance, for the 
remaining 25 per cent.“ Under this section no claimant who bas 
a claim of that character is permitted to go to the Secretary of 
the Navy and file his claim. In other words, when we put in 
there the words “if a contractor gave a qualified receipt” it 
made this section as harmless as a dog with his teeth pulled out. 
There is nothing to the bill but to permit the Secretary to gather 
the evidence and report on a handful of little claims; and it Is 
nothing but proper that he should have the right to gather this 
evidence like a master in chancery. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am under the impression, 
from reading the provision hurriedly, that the terms of it are 
somewhat larger and more liberal than those of the Dent Act. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is clearly mistaken. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Let me call the gentleman's at- 
tention to this language here. It applies to these losses: 
which loss or delay was caused to such contractor, subcontractor, or - 
material man by the action of any Government agency by reason of 
priority orders for material or transportation, commandecering of p- 
erty or material, or other order of Government authority not antha 
ized by the contract. 

That is larger than the terms of the Dent Act, as I understand 
the provisions of the Dent Act. 

Mr. VINSON. Suppose a contractor was to file a claim for 
loss by reason of incrensed wages. It is incumbent upon the 
contractor to proye to the satisfaction of the Secretary that he 
has complied with the orders of the Macey Board, that he has 
complied with every order of every governmental department 
with reference to wages, and that he has paid the actual wages 
that these boards have authorized. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But I understand that this goes 
even further than that. 

Mr. VINSON. This bill should be used as a model for 
future bills of this character, because it is so restricted that 
every protection is accorded to the Government. A contractor 
must come in with clean hands before he can get any relief. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What I am afraid of is that it 
will be used as a precedent and a model and that it will 
trouble us in the future. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why should a man who was compelled to 
take 75 per cent of the amount of his claim be penalized? 

Mr. VINSON. I will state to the gentleman that there is 
some merit in his suggestion, because this probably does in- 
justice to some contractor; but knowing the temper of the 
House, knowing that the House was prejudiced on account of 
our having previously surrendered our power to some depart- 
ment, we put that in there to restrict the character of claims 
that can be filed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then the man who had capital enough so 
that he was able to wait for his money will get 100 cents on the 
dollar and the other mun will get only 75 per cent. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
only six claimants before the Bureau of Yards and Docks who 
oa file their claims who can qualify if this is retained in the 

ill, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is on account of the principle involved 
that I am objecting to it. 

Mr. VINSON. Morally the man who gave a qualified receipt 
should have just as much right to file a claim as if he had given 
no receipt at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman make any distinction 
between receipt and “release”? The wording of the bill 
is “qualified release.” Under the act authorizing a claimant 
to receive 75 per cent of the amount in dispute if he gave only a 
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receipt for that amount we enabled him to go to the Court of 
Claims for the balance of 25 per cent. Here you are using 
language different from a receipt, for you say “ qualified or un- 
qualified release.” 

Mr. VINSON, In the Navy Department “release” means 
identically the same that “receipt” does. 

Mr. STAFFORD. “Release” is not the same as “ receipt.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. CHINDBLOM, and Mr. HUSTED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Brrr- 
tren}, a member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if what my 
colleague from Illinois has said here was correct I would be in 
Tavor of striking out the entire section, but he is entirely 
ignorant of the facts, and I am surprised at the position he 
‘has taken. He has not the slightest idea of what this bill 
contemplates doing. Yet he comes to his colleagues from IIIi- 
nois and wants to be the next leader of the House. I am 
astonished at the gentleman’s position. This is no more like 
the Dent bill than the gentleman now looks like a house and 
lot. It is entirely different. It is no more like the kind of 
bill that the House had before it two years ago than the sun 
is like the moon, There is no comparison whatever, none. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Tell us what the difference is. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will tell you what the difference is. The 
bill that was then before the House carried an appropriation, 
allowed claimants to file even though their contracts had been 
closed; established losses on an entirely different basis; cov- 
ered hundreds of claims or prospective claims while this bill 
covers but a few. Senate bill 32, which this bill displaces, car- 
ried an appropriation, but in this bill which we have reported 

* no appropriation is suggested. The amendment suggested by 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER], that the Secre- 
tary’s finding shall be purely a recommendation and nothing 
else, is what the committee desires. It has been frequently 
said on the floor of the House that a moral obligation of the 
Government is stronger than a contractual one. Here we have 
both. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me eomplete my statement and then I 
will yield. Here we have a situation covering only six claim- 
ants in the Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the total amount involved is $37,000, and of those 
six the bureau chief says that two may not be affected. 

So there is probably only four. All the other contracts before 
that bureau have been settled. There is nothing here that 
would justify opening contracts already closed. This bill does 
not allow the opening of claims that have been settled. Noth- 
ing can be reopened. There are five or ten claims pending 
there now which Congress has practically acted upon which the 
Secretary desires to settle. The claimants can not go into the 
Court of Claims, the court has no jurisdiction; they have got 
to come here and we, in our best judgment, must determine 
their claims. We do not suggest that the Secretary settle 
with them; we wanted Congress to do that at a later date. 
That we will have to examine books and keep accounts and 
all that sort of stuff is entirely without foundation. 

The claims here are based upon this telegram of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and I leaye it to you gentlemen of the 
House whether you want to live up to an agreement like this 
by the Secretary of the Navy. You have already appropriated 
the money which now is lying in the Treasury for a specific 
piece of work—the building of the battleship Idaho—a million 
dollars. The Secretary wants to pay it. Congress appro- 
priated the money, but the comptroller says that under the 
law it can not be paid, and that special legislation must be 
enacted authorizing the payment of that money. A paragraph 
in the bill is for that purpose. The Secretary has got to 
recommend through the Bureau of the Budget and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and have reappropriated any amounts 
of money. Let me read the telegram sent in the time of war 
to the contractor who was building the Idaho. He was directed 
to expedite its construction. Mind you, his contract was en- 
tered into before we got into the war: That was when labor 
was not what it was when we got into the war and when the 
prices of materials was not what they were after we got into 
the war. The chairman of the Naval Committee, Mr. BUTLER, 
-went. te the Secretary of the Navy and pleaded with him to do 
this very thing. Does anybody doubt the honest purpose and 


intent of the chairman of the Naval Committee? The con- 
tractor replied: “If I go ahead on the Idaho and probably 
work three shifts under the disadvantages of the war and 
the war is on now, will you pay me the excess cost?’ The 
Secretary telegraphed: “Yes; I will pay you the excess cost; 
submit your bill.“ He submitted his bill and Congress appro- | 
priated, but now these gentlemen say we ought not to pay it. 
Ts it not absurd, and my distinguished ambitious leader is 
trying to make people believe that it is like the Dent bill which 
covered informal contracts, direct and indireet, where a cor- 
poral in the field ordered something that was called an indirect 
contract, and we had to pay under the Dent bill. There is 
nothing like that in our bill. 


There is no way under heaven, gentlemen, that contractors ean | 


get-money due them unless we authorize it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the tleman from Illin 
has expired. ne pa 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, F ask that the gentleman have 
his time extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We are authorizing the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to appropriate for these claims, and there is noth- 
ing doubtful in the claims, gentlemen. There are only half a 
dozen. Now, let me read you the telegram. Understand once 
more you all know our old Roman, Mr. Butrer, would not go 
to the front for anything that was not absolutely right. He 
pleaded with the shipbuilders. They are in his district or just 
across the river. He went to them and pleaded with them to 
complete the ships so that we could get into the war. It would 
have been the biggest fighting machine in existence. They went 
ahead under the instructions of the Secretary of the Navy. 

These men submitted their increased costs to the department 
for the department’s approval, and the department after care- 
ful investigation approved it. Congress appropriated, and for 
all this time there has been a million dollars which should have 
been in public use lying in the vaults of the Treasury. I havea 
letter from the Chief of Bureau of Supplies and Accounts veri- 
fying that fact. There is a million dollars lying in the vaults 
of the Treasury for this particular thing, and it seems absurd 
to say that it should not be paid out to its rightful owner. 

Now, my good friend over here is complaining about the pro- 
viso in the bill that permits the Secretary to waive liquidated 
damages. My Lord, that is awful; that is a terrible thing 
waive damages for delays caused by the Government itself. 
Let me state a few cases to you. A man was building a tug 
over in New York—I think it was the Herreshoffs—but that 
ease has been settled. 

He then went into the mine-sweeper game for us, the building 
of small craft. When his tug was about ready for completion 
along came the War Department with a priority order and took 
his mechanical equipment away from him, stating that they 
needed the stuff in France and that it was more important 
that they have it over there than here. He complained and 
said, “ But you are going to delay the completion of this ship.” 
They replied they knew that, but that an extension would be 
granted. The Government did grant an extension of time for 
30 or 40 or 60 days, whatever it was. There is nothing wrong 
about that; but the comptroller has held that the Secretary of 
the Navy could not waive liquidated damages in a case of that 
kind, and he had to assess $50 a day or $100 a day, as the 
case might be. This provision allows him to waive those liqui- 
dated damages. These are unimportant compared with the 
claim about the Idaho. They amount to only about $87,000. 
My friend from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] is a very good friend 
of mine, and I regard him very highly, and I am for him; he 
is a capable man 2 n 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know whether he is capable or not, 
and we must vote for a House leader, and I want te know 
whether he is capable or not. [Laughter and applause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman states that 
there are only six claims which will be affected by this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BRITTHN. Six in the Bureau of Yards and Docks and 
two in the Bureau of Construetion and Repair; none in 
Ordnance; none in Engineering and none in Supplies and 
Accounts. 
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Mr. HUSTED, Tf that is the case, why was the provision 
so drawn as to give the Secretary of the Navy authority to 
“decide any and all claims which may be filed within six months 
after the passage of this act. 

Mr. BRITTEN. They apply to these particular claims. 

Mr, HUSTED. It certainly would apply to any claims that 
may hereafter come in. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. The language specifically says that 
when à contractor has signed a release, qualified or unquali- 
fied, with the Navy Department he has no further claim, and 
his claim, if he filed one, would not be adjudicated under that. 

Mr. HUSTED. Then what does the following language 
mean? 

That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed to 
make thorough investigation and determination of the merits of all 
claims which may be submitted to him in writing, and verified under 
oath, within six months of the date of the approval of this act. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I think I have answered the question, but 
I shall answer it again. As near as we can tell from the va- 
rious chiefs of the bureaus, there are no claims that will come 
under the provisions of this bill from the Bureau of Ordnance 
of the Navy Department and none from the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, 

Mr. DOWHLL. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Because we have inserted in the hearings 
the letters or statements from the chiefs of the bureaus affected 
by the legislation. $ 

Mr. DOWELL. Then, why direct the Secretary of the Navy 
to inyestigate every claim filed within six months after the 
passage of the act? 

Mr. BRITTEN. He only investigates those claims that come 
under the provisions of the act. . 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, no. He is directed to investigate every 
claim filed within six months of the passage of the act. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is not in violation of the act, and the 
act specifies the kind of claim that can be considered. 

Mr. DOWELL. But you provide for any loss. It is for any 
loss under any contract within certain dates. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. DOWELL. Let me read this paragraph. 

Mr. BRITTEN. It is for certain losses under contracts in 
the Navy Department where a settlement has not already been 
made, 

Mr. DOWELL, Listen to this language for a moment. This 
provides that he shall investigate the claim if filed within six 
months of the passage of the act “for any loss alleged to have 
been caused to any contractor, subcontractor, or material man, 
in the performance of any fixed-price contract entered into by 
any person, firm, corporation, or association with the United 
States through the Secretary of the Navy or the Navy Depart- 
ment from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918, inclusive.” That 
is so clear that it can not be misunderstood. He must investi- 
gute every claim of loss that occurred to any contractor who 
made a contract with the department within those dates. 

Mr. CARTER. And it even goes back before the beginning 
of the war. 

Mr. DOWELL, Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The bill is very clear in that it states the 
kind of contracter who has right to file a claim. He must 
be one who has not already given his receipt to the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. The language says, “ any contractor who has 
sustained a loss“ under a contract within those dates, 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will answer the gentleman in three words 


provided that no claim shall be examined or reported which rests upon 
a contract under which the prime contractor shall have given a full, 
final, qualified, or unqualified release to the United States, 


What does the gentleman say to that? 

22 5 DOWELL, That is where a claim has been completely 
settled. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Certainly; and there are no others, except 
those whose names have been given us by the chiefs of the 
bureaus, 

Mr. DOWELL. But they have six months’ time within which 
to file claims from the passage of this act, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from IIIinois 
has again expired, 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then, on another point. 

Mr. BURTNESS, Is the gentleman satisfied with the lan- 
guage there? 


Mr, DOWELL. I am not. My claim, and I believe I am justi- 
fied in it, is that the Secretary of the Navy must investigate 
every claim that is submitted by any contractor who has sus- 
tained a loss under a contract with the department between 
certain dates. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me read it again, please. 

A Meneer. What page? 

Mr. BRITTEN. Page 13, line 7, the proviso. 

Mr, DOWELL, I want to interrogate the gentleman upon the 
other question where he says the Secretary of the Navy has no 
authority to settle claims. At the bottom of page 18 I read the 
following: z 

That the Secretary of the Navy shall decide each claim presented 
under this section in accordance with the principles of justice and 
equity, etc., and shall fix and determine the amount thereof and shall 
recommend, ete. 

Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
read it. 

Mr. BRITTEN. He must fix the amount when he investi- 
gates it. 

Mr. DOWELL (reading): 

And if it shall be found that on account of such action of the 
Government hereinbefore stated a loss was caused to any such claim- 
ant, the Secretary of the Navy shall fix and determine the amount 
thereof. 

What does that mean? It means that It is final. 

Mr. BRITTEN. What does he do when he fixes the amount? 
He must report to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. DOWELL, I will tell you what he does. He then 
recommends to the Budget the amount of the findings so that 
the Budget under the law may submit to Congress an amount 
necessary and proper to pay the claim that has been allowed. 

Mr. CARTER. Is not that Just the same language used in 
reference to bills referring claims to the Court of Claims for 
judgment? 

Mr. DOWELL. Absolutely, and there can be no question 
of the interpretation of the language. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The intention and desire of the committee 
is not to have the Secretary settle, and it is not the desire to 
have Congress part with the control of the settlement of the 
findings, but the desire of the committee was that the final 
settlement and appropriation should be left to Congress. 

Mr. HULL. I desire to ask the gentleman a question for 
my own information, This permits the contractors not only 
to figure the actual loss but permits them to figure the pros- 
pective profits up to 6 per cent? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. 

Mr. HULL. That is what it does. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Not at all. 

Mr. HULL, What does this language mean where it says 

Mr. BRITTEN. It provides that where the contractor has 
been damaged by action of the Government, as indicated in my 
remarks a while ago, if the same contractor through all of his 
work for the Goyernment has not made 6 per cent he may then 
file in just the amount of 6 per cent on all the work. It has 
no reference—— 

Mr. HULL. If he has not he can claim prospective profits? 

Mr. BRITTEN. No. 

Mr, HULL. I want to call the attention of the gentleman 
to this. The Dent Act eliminated all prospective profits or 
otherwise. This appears worse than the original Dent Act. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman intends to 
limit the provisions to these six claims, why does he not name 
them by saying the following claims, and possibly all objection 
will be obviated. 

Mr. BRITTEN. There are eight. I have no objection—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman will do that I 
think he might eliminate the objection; otherwise the section 
will probably be killed. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Besides, you have to grant the Secretary 
the right to waive liquidated damages. 

Mr. WINGO, If the gentleman will permit a suggestion. It 
is now about time for the committee to rise and let me make 
this suggestion to the gentleman based upon the obvious temper 
of the committee. Had not you better rise and then by to- 
morrow morning, or whenever you take up the bill, have a pro- 
vision that will amend this so as to restrict it to the six or 
eight claims with proper limitations that will authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to ascertain what amount, if any, is due, 
and report his findings to the House? I think that may be better 
rather than 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the gentleman suggest that it be made 
to the House or to the Appropriations Committee? 


Recommend. 
No; it says fix and recommend: TI will 
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Mr. WINGO. Made to the Congress and not the Bureau of 


the Budget, because the framing of the language you have got 
would raise the contention that it was in the customary lan- 
guage in which these claims come to us for an appropriation. 
Let him report to the Congress the findings of fact, specifying 
the six or eight claims, and I think the House would be inclined 
to give it to you. 

Mr. DOWELL. Congress will determine whether it should be 


paid. 
Mr. WINGO. Report it to the Congress for consideration, not 
an appropriation. 
The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


The CHAIRMAN, 
has again expired, 

Mr. BUTLER. We want to do the right thing. We are all 
manly men, and we need not be frightened because some man 
comes along and says the Government owes him money, All 
we desire to know is whether or not the Government does owe 
him money. Nobody is questioning anyone. They simply want 
to protect the Government from any claim that ought not to be 
made against the Government. 

My two colleagues have worked out the best bill they could, 
so as to include all the claims that might be presented. In 
the case of the Jdaho, I want to say to the Members who are 
here that you may believe me as a living witness, a man speak- 
ing the truth, when I say that never was such an injustice 
done before. I was one of the men who asked the Secretary 
to put this vessel to sea so that we might be successful in the 
war. The Idaho was under contract with the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. She lay there. It was not in my district. 
She lay over in New Jersey. I was one of those who persuaded 
the Secretary of the Navy to finish her, let the cost be what it 
would. I can not pay the bill, but I feel myself somewhat 
responsible to those shipbuilding people, because I urged that 
the vessel be finished. I perhaps overstepped the mark in 
my zeal and desire to see this ship prepared for service at sea. 
I had something to do with this 1916 building program to go 
to the war and fight the Hun. They covered the ship day and 
night with all hands possible and finished her, and she was 
sent to sea. j 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. What year was that? 

Mr. BUTLER. That was in the spring of 1918. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, They have had that claim ever 
since? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. That claim has never been paid. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It has not been paid, but it has 
not been presented to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. ‘The Court of Claims has no juris- 
diction. Now, I want to say to my friend from Wisconsin 
that the Secretary approved of this claim. He had all the 
claims before him. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL, Did the Court of Claims have jurisdiction 
over that? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman tell us why? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not based on a contract for damage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not based on any contract that is 
yalid or recognized by the Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. The money was set aside and the claim was 
intended to be paid with promptness. But the authorized cost 
of the ship had been exceeded. We were limited to so much 
money, and it cost $800,000 or $900,000 more to complete her in 

advance of the time and make her ready for battle. 

I am going to suggest this, if it is agreeable to my two young 
friends, who worked very hard on this matter. Their services 
should not be overlooked. They are as careful as the rest of us, 
I suggest that we pass over this section unacted upon and think 
it over until the morning, when you will probably have pre- 
sented to you a measure upon which you can all agree, where 
the claim will be fully set out, with authority given to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to report the facts to Congress. I am told 
by the leader of the House that this is the last day for us. We 
‘have some provisions here in which I am interested, but I am 
not going to press them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope we can put our heads together, and I 
want the view of the gentleman from Alabama to be considered 
along with those of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. BRITTEN] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the gentle- 


man from Virginia [Mr. Drewry], and I hope to-morrow we 


shall be able to bring here some suggestion by which justice can 
be done these claimants. 

Mr. OLIVER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. I want to state to the House, with the per- 
mission of the gentleman, that I was on the Committee on 
Naval Affairs wheu many of these claims were considered, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] was largely in 
accord with me and held that we should be very careful in 
preparing the bill whereby these claims should be considered 
by the Secretary for investigation and report. He felt that 
from his personal knowledge of at least one claim it was 
a foundation for a meritorious measure and had been over- 
looked. I went to him this morning and, recognizing, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Granam] has pointed out, that, 
standing alone, some of these words might be misconstrued 
and might perhaps do what this Congress and this committee 
did not desire to be done, I drew this amendment and 
asked him if it would meet his approval at the end of the 
section, and he said it did, showing that nothing would be 
done by the Secretary that would in any way place an obli- 
gation on the Government or release any rights the Govern- 
ment had. And here is the way it reads: 

That any action taken by the Secretary of the Navy under the 
authority ot this section shall be taken only as a direction to the 
Congress through the Bureau of the Budget, and shall not be con- 
sidered as imposing any a against the Government or releasing 
any claim or rights of the Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. I know that was the attitude of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am in entire accord with my friend. This 
subject is a very old one between him and me. We have been 
endeavoring to hold off any claim that we thought perhaps 
might not have a real, substantial foundation to it, and our 
purpose has been to bring the House into a frame of mind 
where it would permit the Government to ‘ascertain the facts 
and to make a report somewhere, to get the official judgment 
and recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Do I understand the gentleman to sug- 
gest that these claims be specified by name? 

Mr. BUTLER. I suggest that by to-morrow we will have 
perhaps a substitute for this section that I think the House 
will accept. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not think there is any man 
in this House in whose honesty the Members have more con- 
fidence than in the gentleman from Pennsylvania. [Applause.] 
This will satisfy me. What I have insisted all the time is 
that you name these claims and let the Secretary examine 
them and let us ultimately pass on them. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is what I have been endeavoring to 
do, not to bind the Secretary, but to have him say somewhere 
that the Idaho was under the direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment, that all this work was done under the direction of the 
department, that the department can not pay the money be- 
cause they increased the cost of the ship, that they acted under 
great pressure; and then there will be something to act upon. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why not pass this over by 
unanimous consent until to-morrow? 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous consent that this section 
be passed over until this bill is again under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that this section be passed without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
there are several of us who would like to be heard on this 
section. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are we going to be cut off to-morrow? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; when we meet again for the purpose of 
considering this bill, we will have something to offer. 

Mr. BLANTON, And we will be given an opportunity to be 
heard? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much longer are we going to run this 
afternoon? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not much to do with that. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are some other matters here that will 
be controverted. 

Mr. BUTLER. I renew my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent that this section be passed over, to be 
called up at a later session of the committee. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
REPEAL OF so MUCH OF SECTION $ OF THE ACT OF JUNE 4, 1920, AS 
AUTHORIZES TRANSFERS AND APPOINTMENTS. IN THE REGULAR NAVY. 


Suc. 12. That hereafter no officer of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force shall be transferred to or appointed in the lar Navy 
under the provisions of section 8 of the act of June 4, 1920, and so 
much. of said seetion 3 of the act of June 4, 1920, as authorizes such 
transfers and appointments is hereby repealed, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I ask unanimous consent to speak on the 
section which has just been passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to proceed out of order, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, this is a propo- 
sition to turn over claims against the United States Govern- 
ment for consideration by the Secretary of the Navy either in 
person or (see line 16, on page 13) “through such agencies as 
he may establish.” These agencies may conduct hearings and 
examine witnesses in private. The hearings may be held in 
any office where the agency established by the Secretary may 
decide to hold them. There will be no publicity. The pro- 
cedure will not be like that im the Court of Claims, where the 
Government and the claimant are represented by counsel and 
there is examination and cross-examination of witnesses in 
public, But these claims against the Government are to be 
heard in private anywhere that the agents may choose to 
consider them, 

And now I direct especial attention to the mandatory lan- 
guage in line 22, page 13. It is there provided that “the See- 
retary of the Navy shall decide each claim,” and so forth. 
Now, to “ decide” a claim means to render a final decision upon 
it. That is exactly what it means and nothing else. So that 
the Secretary of the Navy, after this possibly secret hearing 
by some agent that he has appointed, is to“ decide” the claim, 
and then, in accordance with the proviso on page 14, lines 16 
to 19, inclusive, he is to report it to Congress for appropria- 
tion.” Mark those words—“ for appropriation.” He de- 
cides” the claim and reports it to Congress “for appropria- 
tion.” : 

I repeat that the only possible reasonable construction to put 
upon that language is that the Secretary of the Navy having 
“decided "—that is, rendered final decisions—as to the amounts 
due, these claims are to be reported to Congress not for exami- 
nation. and decision but “ for appropriation.” 

As for myself, Mr. Chairman, if the question comes upon the 
motion to strike out the section in its present form, I shall sup- 
port the motion, This making the Treasury of the United States 
subject to the payment of claims adjudicated in secret is all 
wrong. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield: for a question? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr, BRITTHN. Does my friend feel that a contract is ad- 
judicated in secret when it is investigated by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Navy Department, and then the Secretary 
makes his report to the Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau 
of the Budget makes its report to an appropriating committee in 
Congress, and they all determine on its propriety? Does the 
gentleman call that a settlement in secret? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Illinois 
has: supposed a lot of things that are not germane to the ques: 
tion now before the House, because they are not to be found in 
the pending bill. I have directed attention to the language of 
the bill and to its plain intent. I have seen this sort of thing 
done before, and this is one of the most indefensible propositions 
that in many years has been presented to Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SWING. There is nothing before the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Wisconsin moved to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SWING. This section of the bill was passed over by 
unanimous consent, 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from California claim 
the floor? 

Mr, SWING. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry, if the proper 
thing is not for the Clerk to read the next section. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The next section has been read and has 
been debated by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I rise in opposition. 

Mr. SWING. The gentleman from Wisconsin has been de- 
bating the section which has been passed over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asked unanimous consent 
to do that, which was granted. 


Mr, OHINDBLOM. I offer an amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. I move to strike out the last word. 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. CHINDBELOM]. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
After line 3, insert a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHN p- 
BLOM] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, ČHINDBLOM: Page 15, after line 3, insert a new 
Section as follows: “ That on and after July 1, 1922, the retainer pay 
of all men who were on that day transferred members of the Fleet 
Nayal Reserve or the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve shall be computed 
on the rates of pay authorized for enlisted. men of the naval service 
by the act np Jane 10; 1922: Provided, That the retainer pay 
of said reservists 1 be not less than that to which they were 
entitled on June 30, 1922. under decisions of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury in force on that date.“ 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is not 
germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make the further point of order that 
under the rule by which the bill is being considered only the 
committee amendments and amendments to those committee 
amendments are in order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman reserve his point 
of order for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand from the statement by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules when the rule was pre- 
sented for adoption that nothing but amendments to the com- 
mittee amendments are in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. This is clearly subject to a point of order, 
The gentleman from Illinois does not wish to contest that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, It is on the subject matter of the pre- 
ceding section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will not the gentleman reserve the 
point of order? . 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON, What is the use of sitting here all night 
considering propostions that are out of order. If the gen- 
tleman wants to speak, I have no objection, but we ought to 
rise now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will reserve his point 
of order 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve the point of order, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter to 
which I referred yesterday in a colloquy with the chairman of 
the committee. He then said that he believed that this matter 
was covered by the first committee amendment, designated as 
section 2. 

When the pay bill was passed, that bill explicitly provided that 
members transferred from the Navy to the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve should not, through its operations, be reduced from the 
pay now being received by them. The words “now being re- 
ceived.” being an exact quotation from the language of the 
law. The Comptroller General subsequently rendered an opin- 
ion in which he overruled the decisions which had been rendered 
by the Comptroller of the Treasury for a long period of time, 
and as a result of which such transferred members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve got large reductions in pay. I think that waa 
a great injustice against the men who have been in the service 
of the country. I am not going to pass judgment on the 
opinion of the Comptroller General at this moment, but those 
who are familiar with the facts in this case—and I think the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is in sympathy with the amend- 
ment 

Mr. BUTLER. I think it has merit, but I am not acquainted 
with all the facts. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman stated yesterday that he 
was in favor of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but it refers to another subject. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I will not take more 
time if the point of order is insisted on. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, under the leave to extend 
my remarks I want to make some further observations on my 
proposed amendment to section 12 of the committee amend- 
ment to Senate bill 4137. The act of June 10, 1922, was re- 
ported by a joint committee of both Houses, and is entitled “An 
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act to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service.” 
It was a comprehensive and well-considered legislative enact- 


ment. Section 10 of that act fixed the monthly base pay after 
July 1, 1922, of warrant officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
and Coast Guard, and authorized the Secretary of the Navy “ to 
fix the pay grade for the various ratings of enlisted men of the 
Navy,” and the Secretary of the Treasury “ to fix the pay grade 
for the various ratings of the enlisted men of the Coast Guard.” 
Thereupon, and immediately in that connection, there was 
placed in the law the following provision: 

Nothing contained herein shall operate to reduce the pay now being 
received by any transferred member of the Fleet Naval Reserve. 

It is clear that the purpose of this provision was to confirm 
these “transferred members” of the Fleet Naval Reserve in 
the pay which they were receiving on the date the law went into 
effect, which by its own terms was July 1, 1922. These trans- 
ferred members continued to receive the pay which they were 
receiving both on June 10, 1922, and on July 1, 1922, until 
August 7, 1922, when the Comptroller General of the United 
States, in a decision, held that men transferred from the Regu- 
lar Navy to the Fleet Naval Reserve between August 29, 1916, 
and July 11, 1919, were entitled to retainer pay on and after 
July 1, 1922, computed on the rates of pay authorized in the act 
of May 13, 1908. Although on June 30, 1922, they were receiv- 
ing retainer pay computed on the rates of pay authorized in the 
act of May 18, 1920, under a series of decisions of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency authorizing such computation. These 
decisions of the Comptroller of the Currency were four in 
number and had been accepted by the Comptroller General, who 
permitted the payments thereunder to be made up to June 30, 
1922, and, in fact, up to August 7, 1922, when he reversed the 
Comptroller of the Currency, as well as his own acceptance of 
the latter’s ruling on the subject. 

While the joint congressional committee, appointed under the 
act of May 18, 1920, was considering the bill which became the 
law of June 10, 1922, I personally called upon members of the 
committee and their advisers and was assured that it was their 
purpose that the transferred members of the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve should not be reduced in pay. 

There is no question as to what was the intention of the Con- 
gress. I believe every Member of the House took the bill to 
mean what it said, viz, that the transferred members of 
the Fleet Nayal Reserve should continue to draw the re- 
tainer pay which they were receiving—now—when the bill was 
passed. The Judge Advocate General of the Navy took the same 
position. Upon the request of the Secretary of the Navy the 
Comptroller General reconsidered the question, and on Decem- 
ber 8 last reaffirmed his decision of August 7, 1922, except that 
in the later opinion he held that “payments prior to July 1, 
1922, having been made otherwise under decisions in effect 
when made, they will not be disturbed.” Doubtless the men 
affected are disposed to bow gratefully with an humble For 
this relief, much thanks”; but the inquiry might be pertinent 
why an erroneous opinion—under the ruling of the Comptroller 
General—should authorize or condone payments prior to July 
1, 1922, but not thereafter. Be that as it may, my view is that 
the Congress had the authority on June 10, 1922, when the pay 
bill was passed, to fix the basis for the retainer pay of these 
transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve, and the Con- 
gress did so fix that basis when it declared that nothing in that 
law should operate to reduce their pay below that which they 
were then receiving. It was not to be presumed that the execu- 
tive officers of the Government, with the acquiescence and con- 
sent of the Comptroller General himself, were violating the law 
by paying larger compensation than the law permitted. The 
Congress took the status quo in this matter and based its action 
thereupon. 

In his opinion of December 8 last to the Secretary of the Navy 
the Comptroller General stated, with reference to the provision 
in section 10 of the act of June 10, 1922, as follows: 

The clause gives nothing affirmatively, but negatively prevents re- 
duction of the pay authorized by law now being received. 

The words “authorized by law” are interpolated by the 
Comptroller General; they are not in the act of June 10, 1922. 
The Congress could easily have used those words. It might 
have said that these service men should not be reduced below 
the pay authorized by law,“ or the pay “to which any trans- 
ferred member of the Fleet Naval Reserve is entitled.” Those 
would have been customary and usual provisions. Instead of 
so expressing itself, the Congress took the state of facts then 
existing and generally known and made that situation the basis 
of its action, and that action was as much the law as any 
prior enactment. The Comptroller General begs the question 


when he says, as he does in his last opinion to the Secretary 
of the Navy, that the act of June 10, 1922, “ does not authorize 
the continuance of pay of any character not provided by law.” 
The act of June 10, 1922, is itself a law fixing pay which 
thereby and thereafter was “ provided by law.” 

It is greatly to be regretted that the pending bill does not 
relieve the situation to which I have referred, but it is to be 
hoped that legislation to that end will be embodied in the 
measure before it is finally enacted. The proposition is highly 
meritorious and carries out the original intent of the Congress. 
Most of the men involved served through the war during the 
period of stress and danger and are entitled to transfer to the 
reserve fleet upon the basis of the pay they received when 
their services were no longer demanded. ” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order- 
that we have no quorum present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let us read the next section. I am 20 years 
older than the gentleman from Texas, and I can stand it five 
minutes more, 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well; I withdraw the point. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISCHARGES FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE. 

Sec. 13. That hereafter persons discharged from the naval service by 
dishonorable discharge, bad-conduct discharge, or any other discharge 
for the good of the service, may, upon discharge, be paid a sum not to 
exceed $25: Provided, That the said sum shall be fixed by, and in the 
discretion of, the Secretary of the Navy, and shall be paid only in 
cases where the person so discharged would otherwise be without funds 
to meet his immediate needs: Provided further, That hereafter the ap- 
propriation Maintenance, Quartermaster’s Department, Marine Corps,“ 
shall be available for the purchase of civilian outer clothing, not to ex- 
ceed $15 per man, to be issued when necessary to marines discharged 
for bad conduct, undesirability, unfitness, or inaptitude. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill S. 4137 and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference re- 
port on the agricultural appropriation bill for printing under 
the rules. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 18481) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


THE REPARATIONS CRISIS, 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a unanimous- 
consent request, and then I would like a minute to make a 
statement concerning it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, in the course of his remarks 
yesterday the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] quoted 
certain passages from an article, of which I am the author, in 
the January number of the Forum: My views are not at all 
those expressed by the gentleman from Minnesota, [Applause.] 
My good wishes are with France in her attempt to collect what 
is due to repair the damage caused her by Germany and the 
other central powers. The article in the Forum, which was 
written two months ago and several weeks before the occupation 
of the Ruhr Valley by the French forces, attempted to set forth 
the facts in regard to the reparations crisis in the stage which 
it had then reached. The article states plainly that there would 
be no injustice in collecting from Germany the full amount 
fixed by the Reparations Commission. The passages quoted by 
the gentleman from Minnesota in his speech are so associated 
with other material that my own view might be misunderstood 
by a careless reader. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of my article be printed in the Recorp in 8-point 


t 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated, in 8-point type. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The article referred to is as follows: 
Tue REPARATIONS CRISIS, 
[By Henry W. TEMPLE.] : 
Three things have brought Europe to the verge of economic 
ruin—the loss of man power and of capital during the four 
years of war, certain crushing and unworkable provisions of the 
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peace treaty, and the continuing fears and jealousies of govern- 
ments and peoples which have perpetuated old hatreds and 
created new ones. It is true that the present crisis arises out 
of the differences of opinion between the British Government 
and the French Government coneerning Germany's willingness 
or ability to meet the reparations payments and the measures 
that ought to be taken to collect from the unwilling or bank- 
rupt debtor. 

In the Versailles peace treaty Germany specifically accepted 
the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing all the 
loss and damage which the allied and associated governments 
and their peoples had suffered as a consequence of the war. 
The allied: and associated governments also definitely recognized 
in the treaty that the resources of Germany were not adequate 
to make complete reparation for all such loss and damage. 
The treaty did not attempt to fix the amount of the damage for 
which compensation was to be made by Germany, but it did 
provide that Germany should pay 20,000,000,000 gold marks prior 
to May 1, 1921, and that payment should be made in gold, com- 
modities, ships, securities, or otherwise, as the Reparations Com- 
mission might fix, The treaty further provided that the total 
amount of damages in addition to the above-mentioned 20,000,- 
000,000 gold marks should be determined by the Reparations 
Commission and: notified to the German Government on or 
before May 1, 1921. 

On January 23, 1921, the Reparations Commission issued a 
statement showing that prior to December 31, 1920, Germany. 
had delivered, in payment of the preliminary 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks, the following ships and commodities: 

Coal estimated at 17,818,840 tons; sulphate of ammonia, 19,000 


tons; steamers, sailing vessels, and trawlers, 2,054,729 tons 


gross; river craft and material, 38,730 tons; live stock, 360,176 
beasts; seeds, 6,882,588. kilos; dyes and dyestuffs, 10,787,827 
kilos; pharmaceutical products, 57,828 kilos; rolling stock (loco- 
motives), 4,571; rolling stock (freight cars), 129,555; motor lor- 
ries, 5,000; railway material, 140,000 tons; agricultural ma- 
chinery, machines, and implements, 131,505. In addition, the 
commission's statement showed that Germany had delivered the 
submarine cables under German control, of which only those 
privately owned were to be credited to reparations. The state- 
ment of the Reparations Commission further said that the list 
did not inctude certain other deliveries for which figures were 
not yet completely determined. In addition to these deliveries 
there were others not to be eredited to the payment of the 
20,000,000,000. gold marks, but which were in the nature of 
restitutions to France and Belgium, of agricultural material, 
industrial material, locomotives, and freight cars, to compen- 
sate for those seized by Germany in territory belonging to 
France and Belgium. 

Conflicting estimates were placed upon the value of these pay- 
ments in kind, but there is no doubt that they fell far short 
of the 20,000,000, 000 gold marks required. 

On May 10, 1921, Germany, under pressure, accepted the esti- 
mate made by the Reparations Commission of the additional 
reparations, which the commission fixed at the sum of 132,000,- 
000,000 gold marks (about $33,000,000,000), This sum was cov- 
ered by bonds which were to be issued in three series. Series 
A, amounting to 12,000,000,000, and series B, amounting to 
38,000,000,000, bearing interest at 5 per cent, were delivered to 
the allied governments. The bonds of series C, amounting to 
‘82,000,000,000 of gold marks, were also to be delivered by No- 
vember 1, 1921. 

They were to be without interest coupons and it was provided 
that they should be issued by the Reparations Commission “as 
and when it is satisfied that the payments which Germany is re- 
quired to make in pursuance of this schedule are sufficient to 
provide for the payment of interest and sinking fund on such 
bonds.” Annual payments were to be made as follows: A fixed 
sum of 2,000,000,000 gold marks, plus a variable payment 
amounting to 26 per cent of the value of German experts which, 
it was estimated, would amount to another billion. These an- 
nual payments were really sufficient only to cover the 5 per 
cent interest on bonds of series A and B and to provide an addi- 
tional 1 per cent toward the amortization of these bonds; The 
payment was not sufficient to provide anything for the additional 
82,000, 000, 000 gold marks of the bonds of series C. Payment 
of the first billion was made within the specified time, but al- 
most immediately Germany began to assert her inability to 
make further payments as they became due, and there has been 
conference after conference, postponement after postponement 
until the present: time. The French Government has shown 
more and more inclination to take stronger measures for the 
collection of these payments, and the possibility of independent 
action by that Government is a serious element in the European 
situation. 


Of the proposal to occupy the Ruhr Valley the British prime 
minister said to the House of Commons: “ We can not look with 
equanimity upon any action which seems to us likely, or whieh 
we believe will have the effect, not of producing reparations, 
but making them more difficult to get, perhaps making them im- 
possible altogether.” The prime minister continued: “I be- 


| lieve, and think that almost everyone believes, that the terrible 


trouble in Europe is that there is ne hope of any solution unless 
Franee and we get together. I am perfectly sure of this, and I 
and the Government which I represent will be acting accord- 
ing to the wishes of the whole nation if we make clear that the 
difference is more serious than a difference between govern- 
ments. The difference likely to arise is the difference between 
the public opinion of two countries, and we are looking from the 
point of view of maintaining good relations; That makes it 
more dangerous than if the only question were the difference of 
opinion between individuals and governments, and that is the 
reason, I am sure, we at home and the French Government will 
utilize the time that still remains to try to find some common 
method to deal with this problem.” 

The British premier recognizes that the German Government 
has allowed a tremendous inflation of its currency to take place, 
which has the effect in itself of making it impossible for Ger- 
many to meet any claims for reparations. He says also that the 
French go further and say that this was deliberately done by 
Germany, but he adds: “ Honestly, I can not myself take that 
view; and this is the reason: It is perfectly true that by that 
method of passive resistance they can avoid forever paying any 
indemnity, but it only means what is very like suicide for Ger- 
many. I can hardly believe that any sane Government would 
deliberately adopt that course.” 

Even in this statement of the differences between his own 
opinion and that of the French Government we may observe 
some progress toward agreement. It is only a few weeks ago 
that many persons in France and even observant travelers in 
Germany were divided in opinion as to whether Germany was 
unable to pay or was really prosperous. It was pointed out that 
the German stores were full of eustomers making purchases, 
that there was almost no unemployment in Germany, and that 
in general business was active. This was true. Business was 
feverishly active, but the activity had peenliar causes. In the 
middle of August the mark was worth one thousand to the dol- 
lar, At the present time a dollar will buy more than 8,000 
marks. The German people had realized that the fall in the 
value of the mark had only begun. In August and September 
they were spending their money as rapidly as possible lest it 
become worthless in their hands. . 

The depreciation of the mark is, of course, registered in an 
inerease in the price of commodities, as that price is measured 
in marks. It was wise for the German people to buy to-day all 
that they needed to buy, or all the goods they could possibly 
make use of in the near future, because their money to-day 
would buy two or three times the quantity of goods that it 
would procure a month or two later. Merchants realized what 
was going on, and in many instances stores were closed against 
the rush of customers in order that the goods might be held for 
the higher prices of to-morrow. The merchant indeed would 
have been better off if he could have closed his store altogether 
and kept the goods in his possession rather than exchange them 
for money that was growing more and more worthless. He was 
unable to do this, however; he must sell his goods in order 
that he might have the means of buying food for his own 
family, even though he realized that he was eating up his 
capital and must ultimately go out of business. One of the 
keenest observers in the diplomatic corps in Berlin, an experi- 
enced business man and sound economist, said to me early in 
September that Germany was about six months behind Austria 
on the road to economic collapse. I had just returned from 
Vienna to Berlin, and his statement meant much to me. 

My cab fare from the railway station to the hotel in Vienna 
amounted to 36,000 crowns. A very modest breakfast was 
27,000 crowns. A room in the hotel was 220,000 crowns a day. 
These prices mean nothing when translated into American cur- 
rency at the rate of 80,000 crowns to the dollar. When so 
translated they throw no light whatever on the economic situa- 
tion in Austria. It is only when prices are translated into tha 
terms of Austrian income and the changes of value are thought 
of with reference to contracts: and securities that the situation 
becomes at all apparent. A note secured by mortgage in 1915 
called for 250,000 crowns, which at par would be $50,000. The 
mortgage was paid off in August, 1922, and full payment of the 
250,000 crowns: was made. Translated into terms of American 
exchange, this means that a note for $50,000 was paid with 
$3,124. A pension of 30,000 crowns was equivalent before the 
war to $6,000 in American money. The pension is still paid 
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and still amounts to 30,000 crowns a year, but the year’s income 
will pay for only one breakfast at the hotel. Wages have gone 
up, it is true, but not at all in proportion to the increase in 


prices. A manufacturer in Vienna told me that he was paying 
to the skilled workmen among his employees about 400,000 
crowns a week, but he added that while this would probably 
buy food for the workman’s family, it would not pay for the 
replacing of wornout shoes and clothing. The middle class— 
people living upon fixed incomes—have, of course, had no such 
readjustment as the working people have had in their advance 
in wages, and the result is that there is no longer a middle class. 

Since September Germany has made rapid progress toward 
the condition that Austria had already reached; but the im- 
portance of Germany in the industrial and commercial or- 
ganization of the world is so much greater than that of Austria 
that the economic destruction there, involving 60,000,000 people, 
destroying both their power to produce goods for the world’s 
use and their power to purchase surplus products of other coun- 
tries, would have a far greater effect in western Europe and 
America than the collapse of Austria. The crisis is much more 
than a political one involying the future relations of France and 
Great Britain, with the possibility of again disturbing the 
peace of the world. It is also an economice crisis which, even if 
war is not to be thought of, threatens disaster to the material 
side of the world's civilization. 

The question involved is bigger than that of reparation for 
damage done by the war. 

It is more important to America than the question of can- 
cellation or payment of the war loans; but that statement 
does not mean that the war loans should be canceled or that 
the reparation payments should not be collected. It is far 
too soon to say that recuperation is impossible. Quick recovery, 
of course, must not be expected. The people of all the world 
should realize as early as possible that no act of any Congress 
or Parliament can at once set the world back on its foundations, 
so that we may proceed as if there had been no war. The 
immediate political crisis requires the prompt exercise of all 
the qualities of statesmanship; the restoration of prosperity, 
however, must be a slower process. Not only must statesmen 
realize but also the masses of the people must be convinced 
that such restoration can only come when the hundreds of 
billions of wealth destroyed by the war have been replaced— 
have again been created and accumulated by long-continued 
industry any saving. 

Payments of immense sums by one nation to another, whether 
in reparation for war damages or for credit upon war loans, 
can not be made at once. They must be waited for with long 
patience. The total amount of indebtedness of all European 
countries to the United States, including war loans, the sums 
due from sales of war supplies and from sales of flour by 
the United States Grain Corporation, and other items, and in- 
cluding interest as well as principal, has now reached the enor- 
mous sum of eleven billions five hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions. The French Government owes the United States three 
billions seven hundred and seventy millions of this, the British 
Government owes us four billions seven hundred and forty-seven 
millions, and Italy owes one billion eight hundred and ninety-one 
millions. The remainder of the immense sum is owed by 17 
other European nations. Great Britain is the only power of the 
20 that has begun to pay interest on the obligation. 

If the reparation bonds of series C, amounting to 80,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, are to be canceled entirely—and there are 
signs that European public opinion may be ready for such a 
step—the remaining obligations represented by the bonds of 
series A and B amount to 50,000,000,000 gold marks, or approxi- 
mately twelve and one-half billions of dollars. This sum owed 
by Germany is larger than the total owed to the United States 
by the 20 European nations, If the victors, who among them 
have already received from Germany more than 1,000,000,000 

gold marks and the several billion marks in value represented 
y the payments in kind mentioned above, are unable to pay 
| even the interest on eleven and one-half billions, it would appear 
reasonable that Germany may be unable to pay any large part 
of the reparations amounting to a still greater sum. It will 
| be generally recognized in America that there would be no in- 
, justice in collecting from Germany the whole of the 132,000,- 
| 000,000 gold marks ($33,000,000,000) named by the Reparations 
Commission as necessary to cover the damage for which Ger- 
many was responsible, if collection were possible. But if at- 
tempts at immediate collection by force would precipitate ruin, 
that would affect not only Germany but western Europe and 
America as well, then it is to be devoutly wished that the con- 
ference adjourned at London because of disagreement between 
France and Great Britain may be resumed later, with a better 
hope of reasonable adjustment. 


There is increasing demand that the United States take part, 
directly or indirectly, in a conference which shall deal with 
this subject. Doubtless some among those that make this de- 
mand believe that the United States should shoulder the greater 
share of the financial burden. An international loan to Ger- 
many is suggested. There is no likelihood that the Government 
of the United States will tax the American people or will issue 
bonds to raise the large sum necessary for this purpose. There 
is no likelihood that private interests will make such a loan to 
Germany unless there should be a guaranty of such an arrange- 
ment concerning reparations as would permit Germany to use 
the loan for productive purposes—that is, to restore sound 
conditions in Germany—and unless there should be a further 
guaranty that when Germany has done this no power will send 
a military force into Germany to seize and control the in- 
dustries thus restored. We in America can not live as if we 
were not a part of the world. We must be willing to use our 
resources and our energies in cooperation with European nations 
to prevent the wreck that threatens civilization, but we must 
avoid such participation as would rouse in America jealousies 
and hatreds from which our geographical position and our 
international policy in the past have kept us free. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled pill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13926. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 8721. An act providing for the erection of additional suit- 
able and necessary buildings for the National Leper Home. 

ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
27 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, February 17, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1000. A letter from the Acting Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, transmitting a statement as of February 1, 
1923, indicating the total number of positions at a rate of $2,000 
or more per annum, the rate of salary attached to each position, 
and the number of positions at each rate in the central office, 
together with a statement indicating the corresponding informa- 
tion as of January 1, 1923, for the district and subdistrict of- 
fices; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1001. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30,- 
1923, for expenses of the international shooting competition, 
$25,000 (H. Doc. No. 588) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1002. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the General Accounting Office for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, for additional personnel for auditing the finan- 
cial transactions of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, 858,350 (H. Doc. No. 584); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1008. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, amounting to $602,500 (H. Doc. No. 585) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1004. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for prior years, amounting to $21,163,725.37, together with 
certain proposed legislation (H. Doc. No. 586); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1005. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriations for 
the Department of State for the relief and protection of Ameri- 
can seamen, amounting to $1,516.49 for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1921, and $10,536.88 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922; in all, $12,053.87 (H. Doc. No. 587); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1006. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
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the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923, to reimburse the Territory of Alaska for moneys ad- 
yanced to the Governor of Alaska for repairs to his residence 
at Juneau, Alaska, necessitated by fire in the building, amount- 
ing to $857 (H. Doc. No. 588) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

1007. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Alien Property Custodian for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923, $8,324.98 (H. Doe. No. 589); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1008. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1923, for a marble bust, with pedestal, and for an oil portrait 
of the late Chief Justice Edward Douglass White (H. Doc. No. 
590) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1009. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, amounting to $78,838,515.95 (H. Doc. No. 591); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14337. A 
bill to incorporate the Belleau Wood Memorial Association ; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. DOMINICK: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 7851. A 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the appointment of a district judge, dis- 
trict attorney, and marshal for the western district of South 
Carolina, and for other purposes.“ approved September 1, 1916, 
so as to provide for the terms of the district court to be held at 
Spartanburg, S. C.; with an amendment (Rept, No. 1625). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOIES: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3892. An act 
authorizing the State of California to bring suit against the 
United States to determine title to certain lands in Siskiyou 
County, Calif.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1626). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HERSEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14226. A 
bill to amend an act entitled “An act to provide compensation for 
employees of the United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1627). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14361) to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to erect a build- 
ing for the care of tubercular pupils; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14362) to 
amend subdivision (II) of section 20 of the interstate com- 
merce act as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. HUCK: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 450) an- 
nouncing that the Congress of the United States shall make 
no concessions to any country that does not refer the question 
of war to its people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 451) re- 
questing the President to urge upon the governments of cer- 
tain nations the immediate necessity of limiting the production 
of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from 
which they are made to the amount actually required for 

ictly medicinal and scientific purposes; to the Committee on 

frie Affairs, 

By Mrs. HUCK: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 85) 
declaring the people of the Philippine Islands to be free and 
independent; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A resolution (H. Res. 534) for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 3136, the teachers’ pay bill; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A resolution (H. Res. 
535) for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 3808; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr. BRIGGS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Texas urging immediate recognition of the Obregon govern- 
ment in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 14863) for the relief of 
Charles A. Eastman; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14364) for the relief of Charles 
Beck; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 14365) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Aurora C. B. Kinney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 14366) granting a pension to 
Julia Conger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 14367) granting a pension 
to Visa A. Moser Elliott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7322. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, Massachusetts 
branch, Boston, Mass., urging repeal of the espionage act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

7323. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter of Mr. R. C. Spinks, Crockett, 
Tex., urging passage of truth in fabric bill and other legisla- 
tive relief; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7324. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of chairman New York 
League of Women Voters, urging passage of House bill 11490 
transferring work of Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Bureau 
to the Department of Justice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. - 

7325. Also, petition of Kings County Republican Committee, 
favoring a child labor amendment to United States Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7326. Also, petition of Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, favoring passage of a bill providing for Government 
ownership and operation of Cape Cod Canal; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7327. By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: Petition of Eaton Priddy 
Post, No. 111, of the American Legion, favoring an appropria- 
tion for the development and promotion of the Organized Re- 
serves and the citizens’ military training camps; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


SENATE. 


Sarurpay, February 17, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: i 


Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come, Grant that we each may have a part in bring- 
ing in that kingdom until the kingdoms of this world shall 
become the kingdom of our Lord, Jesus Christ. Enable us in 
all our duties fo find an earnest of Thee in the understanding 
of the times and in our desire to fulfill Thy will. Through 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, February 13, 1923, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the fur- 
ther reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Curtis Harrison McCormick 
1 Dial eflin McCumber 
Bayard Dillingham Hitchcock McKellar 
Brookhart Ernst Johnson McKinley 
Bursum Fernald Jones, Wash McLean 
Calder Fletcher ellogg McNary 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Keyes oses 
Cap George ng Nelson 
Caraway Gerry di New 
Colt Glass La Follette Norris 
Couzens Hale Lenroot Oddie 
Culberson Harris e Overman 


Sutherland 
eae Sheppard Swanson 
pps Shields Townsend 
Pittman th Trammell! 
Pomerene Smoot Underwood 
Ransdell Spencer Walsh, Mass. 
Reed, Pa. Sterling Walsh, Mont. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by citizens of Stoughton, Mass., in town meeting as- 
sembled, favoring the passage of legislation creating an agency 
of the Federal Government authorized to fix maximum prices 
for coal, providing that in the sale and shipment of coal at the 
mines or elsewhere orders from consumers, and dealers selling 
directly to consumers, shall take precedence over all other or- 
ders, and to provide for the prompt transportation of such ship- 
ments, which were referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a letter in the nature of a me- 
morial from W. T. Sherman, of Eldorado, Ark., chosen a com- 
mittee of one by the Eldorado (Ark.) Central Labor Union, to 
transmit resolutions passed by that union protesting against 
the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the convention of the National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers at Boston, Mass., favoring the passage of 
legislation establishing greater uniformity in the hours of labor 
In the textile industries of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. STERLING presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Parkston, Dimock, Armour, Garretson, Menno, Freeman, and 
Clayton, all in the State of South Dakota, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting immediate aid to the famine 
stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, which 
were referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

He also presented the following concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

A concurrent resolution. 


Whereas South Dakota is almost wholly dependent upon agriculture; 
= consequently the market for agricultural products is of prime 
rtance in our affairs; and 
hereas water . will reduce the cost of the carriage of 
wheat to the seaboard no less than 7 cents per bushel and pro- 
rtionately upon other cereals, a saving that would add many mil- 
ons to the market value of the products of our farms, to say noth 
of the reduced cost of merchandise by reason of bringing the seaboar 
to the interior; and 
Whereas the proposed Great Lukes-St. Lawrence deep waterway will 
bring South Dakota 2,000 miles nearer to the Atlantic and European 
markets and will result in substantial advantage to our markets and 


the consequent improvement to agricultural conditions and the general 


prosperity of the people: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 
Representatives 3 That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it hereby is, memorialized and petitioned to Promptly take such 
action as will result in immediate development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence d waterway: Be it further 
Resolved, That engrossed copies of this resolution be forwarded by 
the secretary of state to our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and to the Secretary of the Senate and: Chief Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and to His Excellency the 
President of the United States, Warren G. Harding. 
CARL. GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 
A. B. BuAK#. 
8 of the Senate. 
E. O. Fnxscolx, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mx. STERLING presented the following concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of South Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

A concurrent resolution, 


mone wo wera — the Senate i of South Dakota (the 
‘ouse of Representatives concurring), That— 

Whereas a resolution introduced by Hon. W. R. GREEN, of Iowa, for 
the submission, of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States elimina the exemption from taxation of National, State, and 
has passed the National House of Representatives ; 


and 

Whereas such exemption has provided an avenue of escape from 
taxation of billions of dollars invested in such securities, thus increas- 
ing to an unwarranted degree the burdens imposed upon other classes 
of B ek and 

hereas if this plan of exemption from taxation is to be continued 

the burden of taxation will fall most heavily upon the productive 
capital and will relieve nonproductive capital from its fair share of 
taxation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That it is the sense of the Legislature of the State of 
South Dakota that provision should be made against the further con- 
tinuance of this form of tax exemption and that said resolution should 
be adopted and an amendment should be made to the Constitution of 
the United States as proposed in said resolution; be it further 
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Resolved, That e copies of this resolution be forwarded. to 
e President of the United States and to the Hon. THOMAS STERLING 
see = the Hon. Perez Norspeck, Senators of the State ef South 
. Cart GUNDERSON, 
eri dL the Senate. 


B. BLAKE, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
E. O. ESCOLN, 
Speta of the House. 

RIGET TARBELL 


Chief Clerk of the House: 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition, numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation stabilizing the prices of farm 
products to a level more nearly equal to the prices farmers 
have to pay for articles purchased, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented the following concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of North Dakota, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 

Senate concurrent resolution. 
GREAT LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY PROJECT: 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the 
House of ris eager conourring therein) — 

Whereas the great and natural resources of the State of Nerth Da- 
kota are as yet undeveloped, and said State is dependent upon agri- 
culture for its tes tye and agriculture being the fundamental basis 
for prosperity in Northwest States; and 

Whereus in a large measure. if not entirely, the price of agricultural 
products is dependent upon foreign markets; and 

Whereas the present rates for transportation of such products are 
too high to be in just proportion to the price received therefor at ter- 
minal markets, and thus has a tendency to curtail the production of 
the staple articles of agriculture needed by all people in all lands; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, if. com- 
leted and perfected, will furnish to the people of the State of North 

kota a c gay. — method of transportation of their products to for- 
eign markets, thus assuring them a higher revenue for the same: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Eighteenth Legislative Assembly of the 
State of North Dakota (the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That we do hereby memorialize the Congress of the United 
States and respectfully urge that Congress take immediate action to- 
ward the passear of such laws or law which will make possible the 
early completion and perfection of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way project; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States and the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and of the Montana and Minnesota Legislatures, respectively, 
also. to our Members in Congress. 

ere by the Senate of the State of North Dakota and the House 
of Representatives of the State of North Dakota. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2625) for the relief of sufferers. in New 
Mexico from the flood due to the overflow of the Rio Grande 
and its tributaries, reported if without amendment and sub- 


‘mitted a report (No. 1157). thereon. 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5027) to amend an act 
approved February 28, 1899, entitled “An act relative to the 


payment of claims for material and labor furnished for Dis- 


trict of Columbia buildings,” reported it without amendment, 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED. 


Mr; SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 17, 1923, they presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2531. An act to create a board of accountancy for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and. for other purposes; and 

S. 3169. An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen. and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 4579) to authorize the Lee County Bridge District 
No. 2; in the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over 
the St. Francis River; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4580) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley County, 
S. Dak.; 

A bill (S. 4581) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Brule County and Lyman County, 


S. Dak.; 


A bill (S. 4582) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Walworth County and Corson 
County, S. Dak.; and 


1923. 
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A bill (S. 4583) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 4584) to prohibit interstate commerce in the 
drug heroin (diacetyl-morphine) ; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 8 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4585) granting a pension to Alexander R. Banks; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 281) for the relief of St. 
Helens, Oreg., by improving the channel between the harbor 
of St. Helens and the Columbia River; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) to amend the resolution 
of December 29, 1920, entitled Joint resolution to create a 
joint committee on the reorganization of the administrative 
branch of the Government“; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

KANSAS CITY, MEXICO & ORIENT RAILROAD. 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4528) for the relief of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


FISCAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment providing that pur- 
suant to the report of the joint select committee appointed un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 29, 1922, there shall be 
credited to the general account of the District of Columbia, 
required under the provisions of said act to be kept in the 
Treasury Department, the sum of $7,574,416.90, being the re- 
ported balance in the general fund of said District, as shown 
on the books of the Treasury on June 30, 1922, as certified 
by the Comptroller General of the United States, and as veri- 
fied in the report of said joint select committee, and that certain 
sums enumerated shall be debited against said fund, leaving 
free surplus revenues in the Treasury on June 30, 1922, belong- 
ing to the District of Columbia of $4,438,154.92, as reported 
by said committee, which shall be available for the same 
purposes and to the same extent as amounts otherwise properly 
credited to the said general account in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to the third deficiency 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—RELEVANCY OF DEBATE. 


a CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
443), which was referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That Rule XIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, 
and the same is hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph, te be numbered 7, as follows: 

“7. Debate shall be confined to the question under consideration, 
unless otherwise provided by unanimous consent, and if any Senator 
speak beside the question, the . Shall, or any Senator 
may, call him to order, and when a Senator is called to order he 
shall be admonished by the Presiding Officer to proceed in order, 
and if he be called to order a second time under this rule he shall 
sit down and not proceed without leave of the Senate, which leave, 
if granted, shall be upon motion that he be allowed to proceed in 
order, which motion and all proceedings under this rule shall be 
determined without debate. 


oer as SENATOR LENROOT. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, in the regular type, an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
at the annual dinner of the Alumni Association of the Law 
School of the New York University, in New York City, Febru- 
ary 10, 1923, on the subject of Congress and the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

On the occasion stated, Senator Lenroor spoke as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, when I chose the 
subject of this address I hoped to be able to make such prepa- 
ration as would enable me to present a careful review of the 
historical side of the subject to form the basis for some obser- 
yations upon congressional government generally and pending 
proposals enlarging the powers of Congress to construe and, 
in effect, amend the Constitution. I regret that my official 
duties have been such that I have been unable to deal with 


the subject in the manner I had planned, and I must, therefore, 
content myself with a more general survey. 

With the Constitutional Convention, its debates, its con- 
flicting elements, and the necessary resulting compromises in 


the framing of the Constitution you are all familiar. But 
inasmuch as we to-day so often hear it urged by those who 
charge that we are drifting away from democracy and toward 
aristocracy, that we turn back to the ideals and purposes of 
the founders of our Government, it may not be amiss to dwell 
for a few moments upon the character of the men composing 
the Constitutional Convention, and some of the purposes they 
had in mind in agreeing to certain provisions of the Consti- 
tution. 

There were 55 members entitled to seats in the convention. 
Of these, only about 20 took a prominent part in its delibera- 
tions. But of these 20, it may be truly said. There were giants 
in those days.” Strange as it may seem, there were the same 
contending elements of differing political theory that we have 
to-day—one distrustful of democracy as well as monarchy, 
the other having confidence that there could be no such thing 
as an excess of democracy in government. 

As we look back through the years and read the history of 
that convention, we are impressed that although we e to 
pride ourselves that we have progressed greatly since then— 
and we havye—that greater trust is now reposed in the people 
than was then thought wise, yet I do not believe it possible 
to have a convention to-day where the delegates would be men 
of such learning, of such ability, and patriotic purpose as were 
those men of 1787. 

Distrustful of too much democracy, yet they reversed. all 
political theories of their day in that they established sov- 
ereignty in neither the executive nor legislative departments 
of government, but in the people themselves. They had studied 
other governments in which sovereignty was in the King, 
or becoming more democratic, in the parliament or legislative 
assembly. But, in establishing our government, sovereignty 
was placed with the people. The Constitution and the execu- 
tive, the legislative, and the judicial departments were but 
creatures of their will, They then proceeded to clothe their 
creatures with certain grants of powers, but to insure that 
such grants would not be abused set up a system of checks 
and balances familiar to us all. Of Congress, the House of 
Representatives was to be the popular body, representing 
more directly the will of the people, with frequent elections, 
while the Senate was designed to be the more conservative 
body, guarding property rights from encroachment’ by the 
popular will and representing the State governments as dis- 
tinguished from the people within the States. When I hear 
some of our radical friends plead for a return to the govern- 
ment and ideals of the fathers, I wonder if they have any 
knowledge of what some of those ideals were. , 

The composition of the Senate, elected by State legislatures, 
as originally established in the Constitution, was determined 
upon motion of Mr. Dickinson in the constitutional conven- 
tion, and Mr. Madison in reporting the debate tells us “ Mr. 
Dickinson had two reasons for his motion: First, because the 
sense of the States would be better collected through their 
governments than immediately from the people at large; sec- 
ondly, because he wished the Senate to consist of the most 
distinguished characters, distinguished for their rank in life 
and their weight of property and bearing as strong a likeness 
to the British House of Lords as possible, and he thought 
such characters more likely to be selected by the State legis- 
latures than by any other mode.” The motion was adopted. 
General Pinckney, another member, proposed “that no salary 
be allowed Senators, giving as his reason that as that branch 
was meant to represent the wealth of the country it ought 
to be composed of persons of wealth, and if no allowance was 
made the wealthy alone would undertake the service.” His 
proposal was not adopted, but I have quoted him to show the 
conception the framers of the Constitution had of the Sen- 
ate, and how we have departed from it in placing greater trust 
in the people. Many members of the convention expressed 
distrust of the people, and the word “demagogue” was used 
almost as frequently in the debates then as it is in the press 
to-day. Elbridge Gerry, one of the prominent members, said: 
“The evils we experience flow from the excess of democracy. 
The people do not want virtue, but are the dupes of pretended 
patriots. In Massachusetts it had been fully confirmed by 
experience that they are daily misled into the most baneful 
measures and opinions by the false reports circulated by de- 
signing men.” There is opinion of the same sort to-day in cer- 
tain quarters, which confirms the saying “There is nothing 
new under the sun.” But as there is an exception to every 
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rule, the framers of the Constitution did have a new con- 
ception. 

A written Constitution, made by the people, restraining not 
only their servants created by it, but restraining the people 
themselves from violating its terms so long as it was in force, 
Too much praise can not be given the men who framed the 
Constitution. It was not a perfect instrument, compromises 
were made, and defects may be shown, but they launched upon 
the world a system of government that has stood the test of 
136 years, of four wars with foreign nations, and one domestic 
rebellion. It has passed the experimental stage, and if we and 
our children shall be true to our obligations of citizenship, it 
will live as its founders hoped, but hardly dared believe, through 
the ages. 

That it has so lived, however, is due not alone to the framers, 
but more especially to John Marshall. Had it not been for his 
master mind I am afraid that the United States of America 
would have held now only a place in history, a Government that 
was but is no more, There were, two things essential to the 
perpetuity of the Constitution, an authoritative construction 
of its provisions, independent of the legislative and executive 
departments of the Government, and also a liberal construction 
of wers granted. Without these the Constitution of 1787 
could not long endure. With them, together with the power of 
amendment provided for in the instrument itself, there is no 
reason why it should not live and serve as long as human beings 
shall inhabit the earth. The first essential was the establish- 
ment of the power of judicial review over the acts of Congress. 
This was definitely settled by the great opinion of Marshall in 
Marbury against Madison, ; 

Never was his reasoning more conclusive, never was his logic 
more penetrating. I shall only take time to quote ene para- 
graph from the opinion. He says, The powers of the legisla- 
ture are defined and limited, and that those limits may not be 
mistaken or forgotten the Constitution is written. To what 
purpose are powers limited, and to what purpose is that limi- 
tation committed to writing, if these limits may at any time be 
passed by those intended to be restrained? The distinction 
between a govermment with limited and unlimited powers is 
abolished if those limits do not confine the persons on whom 
they are imposed. It is a proposition too plain to be contested 
that the Constitution controls any legislative act repugnant to 
it, or that the legislature may alter the Constitution by an 
ordinary act.” His reasoning is conclusive. Unless the Con- 
stitution be held superior to an act of Congress, the Constitu- 
tion becomes a-mere serap of paper, an instrument “ more hon- 
ored in the breach than the observance.” Marshall, however, 
does not go into the actual intent of the framers of the Consti- 
tution with reference to the power of judicial review of acts of 
Cengress. He is content to read the intent from the instrument 
itself. But it has been argued in the past, and is being argued 
to-day, in attacks upon the court, that it has usurped the 
power of the legislature, and that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion never intended that the Supreme Court should exercise 
any such power. In support of this they quote from a speech of 
Mr. Mercer, a delegate in the convention. But it is difficult to 
believe in the intellectual honesty of these men. One would 
naturally assume that anyone attempting to publicly discuss 
this question would have read all of the debate found in the 
reports upon the subject, but if he had he could never make 
such claim, As a matter of fact, 20 members of the convention, 
and they were the most prominent members, at various times ex- 
pressed themselves as being of the opinion that the judiciary 
would have the power of review over legislative acts, and there 
were only three members who expressed themselves as being 
opposed to such power being lodged in the courts. One of the 
three was Mr. Mereer, but none of the three an 
epinion that the power was not granted by the Constitution, 
only that it ought not to be. 

I now wish to discuss very briefly what would have happened 
had the court held that it did not have the power of judicial 
review. The result would have been the destruction of the 
Constitution. To illustrate, a protective tariff would have been 
constitutional when the party favoring it was in control of Con- 
gress, it would have been unconstitutional when the opposition 
had control. Likewise as to internal improvements undertaken 
by the Government; and I might give several other illustrations 
where one party insisted that a policy of the other was contrary 
to the Constitution. But this is not all. But for the restraining 
influence upon Congress, who can tell what rights would have 
been impaired or destroyed in obedience to party bosses and 
representatives of special privilege upon the one hand, and the 
passing emotions of the people, led by unscrupulous demagogues, 
upon the other? 


But, it is said, are not Senators and Representatives as 
patriotic and as conscientious as judges? I wish I could answer 
in the affirmative. I wish I could say that legislators have a 
most scrupulous and tender regard for the Constitution and 
would not go beyond the limitations placed upon them by it. I 
regret that I can not so answer. If I did one would only need 
to refer to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to confound me. 

But to return to my subject. The doctrine of Marbury 
against Madison has long since been accepted by all political 
parties and the people generally. It would be interesting to fol- 
low the subject from the Marbury to the Dred Scott case, but 
time will not permit. It need only be said that the followers of 
Jefferson, the strict constructionists, did not fully accept it until 
after the decision of Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott 
case, when the platform of the Democratie Party in 1800 de- 
clared— 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party will abide by the decision of 
— Supreme Court of the United States on questions of constitutional 

Again illustrating the truth of the old maxim, “ It depends on 
whose ox is gored.” Here the followers of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, who had strenuously opposed the doctrine of the Marbury 
case, accepted it when a vitally important decision was made 
which was to their interest, and likewise the Republicans sup- 
porting the doctrine of Marshall and Hamilton for the first 
time began to question it. Happily the doctrine is now accepted 
by everyone, and no one proposes to change it except by amend- 
ment of the Constitution itself. 

So much for the power of judicial review. The second essen- 
tial for the permanency of the Constitution and our form of 
government was the doctrine of Implied powers or liberal con- 
struction. Without this construction Congress would have been 
placed in a strait-jacket, utterly unable to function in sueh 
a way as to serve the people. Nevertheless, the contest between 
the strict and the liberal or loose constructionists went on for 
years and is still at times in evidence. Jefferson and Madison 
were the great exponents of strict, and Marshall and Hamilton 
of liberal, construction. I can not take the time to review this 
subject at length, but Jefferson, when confronted with the re- 
sults of the application of his own doctrine, failed to practice 
what he had preached. The a Purchase conducted by 
him was the first important application in a concrete case of 
liberal construction. Under no circumstances could a strict 
construction of the Constitution have permitted the Louisiana 
Purchase, and yet to-day it stands as one of the monuments 
to Jefferson’s greatness. It is only fair to say that he asked 
Congress to propose an amendment to the Constitution ratifying 
the Louisiana Purchase, but it was not done, and Jefferson 
himself never afterwards claimed that his act was a violation 
of the Constitution. 

For many years strict, as against liberal, construction was a 
party issue, the Democratic Party taking the side of strict con- 
struction and the Whig and Republican Parties the Hberal side. 
To-day the issne is practically dead. At least, it is not a matter 
of party alignment. In a general way it may be said the party 
in power to-day is for liberal construction, but when ont of 
power takes the other view. 

To conciude this phase of the subject, I do not think it can 
be denied that the great instrument framed in 1787 at Phila- 
delphia would not have endured to this day had it not been 
for the establishment of the doctrine of judicial review and of 
liberal construction of the Constitution. 

I now wish to devote a few minutes to a discussion of the 
exercise of the power of judicial review. 

There have been only a few instances where its exercise has 
had an important bearing upon the life of the Nation. Its 
greatest value has been the restraining influence upon Congress 
to keep within the limits of the Constitution and the liberal 
construction of the document itself. 

There have been some cases, however, where the court held 
acts of Congress invalid which were so important, and the deci- 
sions of the court were so contrary to the interests of the 
Nation that they did not long prevail. 

I can not take time to more than recall the cases to your 
minds and what happened with respect to them. The Legal 
Tender case is one of the most important. Has the Congress 
of the United States power to make bills of credit a legal 
tender? was the question. It came before the court in the 
case of Hepburn against Griswold, .and the legal tender act 
of 1862 was held unconstitutional; but a vaeancy occurred in 
the court through the resignation of Justice Grier, and by act 
of April 10, 1869, Congress increased the number of members 
of the court by one, so President Grant had two appointments 
to make. Both of his appointees were of the opinion the act 


was constitutional, and the case again came before the court 
in Parker against Davis. The decision in Hepburn against 
Griswold was overruled and the act was held valid. 

I think this is the only important case where an important 
constitutional question was settled by changing the complexion 
of the court. The decision in the Dredd Scott case was over- 
ruled at the point of the sword, and the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments resulted. 

The action of the court in holding invalid the income tax law 
of 1894, together with its action holding invalid the child labor 
law of 1916, can not, it seems to me, be successfully defended. 
But the Constitution was amended and income taxes are now 
levied under the express sanction of the Constitution, and the 
Constitution will soon be amended to permit the prohibition by 
Congress of child labor. 

That the court is subject to just criticism in some of its de- 
cisions in construing the police power of the States, I believe is 
true, but that is a subject which I have not the time to discuss 
to-night nor you the patience to listen to. I wish to restrict 
my observations to Congress and the Constitution and the atti- 
tude of the court with respect to the same. 

IJ may suggest, however, that members of the Supreme Court 
continue to be human beings after their appointment. While 
theirs is the last word of authority upon the Constitution, they 
are not infallible as men, and the Constitution itself provides 
a way by which their mistakes may be corrected. The only 
practical question is whether the method provided to amend the 
Constitution is too difficult. I am frank to say that I think it 
is. I believe that as to certain matters affecting fundamental 
rights of men, rights that are based upon principles that can 
not change with time or circumstance, because they are the 
foundation stones of civilization itself, that there should be no 
relaxation of the difficulty of amendment. But as to matters 
of policy of government, I believe we might safely provide that 
amendments touching those matters when proposed by Congress 
and ratified by direct vote of the people in two-thirds of the 
States, instead of three-fourths, should become valid amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

There is, however, an insidious propaganda to destroy the 
power of the Supreme Court to pass upon the validity of acts 
of Congress, and to make of Congress the supreme judge of its 
own acts. It is proposed that if the Supreme Court shall hold 
an act of Congress unconstitutional it shall again be considered 
by Congress, and if passed by a two-thirds vote of each House 
it shall become a law, notwithstanding the action of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Should this ever come to pass, the end of the Constitution 
will not be far distant. It is astonishing that this proposition 
should come from the source it does. It emanates from those 
who declare that human rights are being destroyed by the 
courts. They also declare that Congress is worse than the 
courts; that Congress is utterly reactionary, and that the Mem- 
bers of both Houses, with a few exceptions, are controlled by 
Wall Street and the predatory interests of the country. Their 
proposition is: We have no confidence in Congress; it does not 
represent the people, but only special interests, and we propose 
to amend the Constitution so as to provide that whatever such 
a reactionary Congress may do if supported by a vote of two- 
thirds of its membership shall be the law of the land, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States.“ They say they are willing that the rights of free 
speech, the right to peacefully assemble, the right of religious 
freedom, of trial by jury, and all-of the other rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution shall be placed in the hands of a Wall 
Street Congress, with the power to destroy them by a two- 
thirds vote. To say the least, there has been a great deal of 
loose and hurried thinking by those favoring this proposition. 
As for myself, while I have a higher regard for Congress than 
the proponents of this amendment, I hope I shall never live to 
see the day when by a two-thirds vote of Congress any man 
may be denied the right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, when right of trial by jury may be de- 
nied, or any of the other rights handed down from Magna 
Charta and embodied in the Constitution of the United States. 

While the power of judicial review is well established, it re- 
lates only to inquiring and determining whether an act of Con- 
gress or of the States is in conflict with the Constitution. The 
court has no power to inquire into the wisdom of acts of Con- 
gress falling within its constitutional powers. For the court to 
legislate is as much a violation of the Constitution as for Con- 
gress to exceed the limits of its constitutional powers. In one 
notable ease the Supreme Court has read into a valid statute 
words not placed there by Congress and which Congress had 
repeatedly refused to place there. I refer to the Sherman Anti- 
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trust Act as construed in the Standard Oil case. I believe that 
that opinion will always stand as a reflection upon that great 
court. It is no answer to say that in this case Congress has 
seen fit to accept the amendment of the statute made by the 
court. The fact is that the court acted not in a judicial but in 
a legislative capacity under every rule of legislative intent and 
the doctrine of stare decisis. However, the exercise of such 
power can never bring lasting injury, for Congress always has 
power to amend the law within its constitutional powers and 
declare its will in such unmistakable language that the court 
will be compelled to follow it. 

I now pass to a very brief consideration of the eighteenth 
amendment and the present agitation concerning it. I shall 
refer only to its legal aspects wholly apart from the merits or 
demerits of prohibition. It is a part of the Constitution, and it 
is the duty of Congress and the Executive to enforce it and of 
every citizen to abide by its terms. It is the right of every 
citizen to advocate the modification or repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment, but no citizen has the right to ask Congress to 
violate its terms, There is a widespread propaganda to secure 
legislation from Congress permitting the manufacture and sale 
of beer and light wines. That Congress could constitutionally 
increase the alcoholic percentage of beer to between 2 or 3 per 
cent is admitted. Whether it should do so is a question of 
policy, but to go beyond that or permit the manufacture or sale 
of light wines would clearly violate the Constitution. To use 
the language of the Supreme Court, the eighteenth amendment 
is operative throughout the entire territorial limits of the United 
States, binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officers, and in- 
dividuals within those limits, and of its own force invalidates 
every legislative act whether by Congress, by a State legisla- 
ture, or by a Territorial assembly which authorizes or sanctions 
what the section prohibits.” 

Any attempt, therefore, to secure legislation permitting the 
sale of intoxicating beverages is asking Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to deliberately violate their oaths of office, and all 
5 no purpose, for the court would hold any such legislation 
nvalid. 

The remedy for such ills as can be remedied is by obedience 
to the Constitution, securing amendments where amendments 
are necessary, by the appointment of judges of our courts who 
are not only able lawyers but men of human sympathies and 
outlook, living neither in the last century or the next, but in 
the living, throbbing world of to-day, keenly alive to the thought 
and aspirations of the people, and who will apply the Constitu- 
tion to twentieth-century problems with twentieth-century minds. 

It should never be forgotten by members of all courts, and by 
lawyers as well, that, to use the language of the Supreme Court 
in the case of South Carolina against United States, “ the Con- 
stitution is a written instrument. As such its meaning does not 
alter, and what it meant when adopted it means now. Being a 
grant of powers to a government, its language is general, and 
as changes come in social and political life it embraces in its 
grasp all new conditions which are within the scope of the 
powers in terms conferred. In other words, while the powers 
granted do not change, they apply from generation to generation 
to all things to which they are in their nature applicable.” And 
we should never forget the words of Story: The instrument 
was not intended to provide merely for the exigencies of a few 
years, but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, the 
wants of which were locked up in the inscrutable purposes of 
Providence.” 

The Constitution has not outlived its usefulness. Its protect- 
ing care was never more needed than to-day. It is the duty of 
every citizen to withstand every assault upon it, whether its 
enemies be predatory interests seeking special privileges to the 
public injury or whether they be those who are opposed to any 
government that would safeguard and protect the rights and 
liberties of every citizen under its flag. 

That Congress shall at all times have respect for and be 
governed by the Constitution is the responsibility of the voters, 
It is their obligation to see to it that Members of Congress, 
Senators and Representatives, shall be men who will legislate 
not for bloc or class or section but for all the people of America, 
who recognize that duty to country comes before duty to party, 
men who shall do their part to conserve all that is good in our 
past and strive to make to-morrow better than to-day. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I have here a clipping from 
the Christian Science Monitor, under the heading “ Editorial 
notes,” which relates to prohibition. It is short and I ask 
that it may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be read as requested. 
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The reading clerk read as follows: 
[From the Christian Science Monitor.] 
EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Whatever ne appear to be the extent to which the prohibition 
law in the United States is being willfully disregarded by the rich, 
indications on every hand point to the fact that since the enactment 
of the Volstead Act drunkenness among the poor has diminished so 
considerably as to have practically cin pnenea in many sections of 
the country. In this connection, what Dr. Thomas J. Riley, general 
secretary of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Burenu of Charities, recently stated 
may be taken as authoritative. He declared in rt: 

~ Ot the families that come to the Bmeau of Charities for aid, the 
88 in which drunkenness is a catse of their need has declined 
rom 12 per cent in 1916 to 4 per cent in 1922, * * This de- 
crease is not peculiar to New York Sb Ia Cleveland the 

reeutage dropped from 11.15 in 1919 to 2.61 in 1921; in Boston, 
rom 10.63 to 2.28; in St. Louis, from 6.03 to 0.70; in Milwaukee, 

ig a yt Saa ; In New Haven, Conn, 13 to 0.3; and in Rochester, 

+ Y. 15.3 to 3.8. 

“This decline is coincident with n of State and National 
rohibition, and one who works with familles can not escape the con- 

lection that it is chiefly, if not wholly, due to the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, however faulty it may have been.“ 

Such figures do more for the cause of prohibition than almost 
any amount of propaganda by the wets can do against it. What is 
more, such families as those to whom Doctor Riley refers constitute 
a mighty section of the Nation, and it may be taken for granted 
that, having once tasted the benefits of prohibition, they will have 
something very definite to say before permitting its modification in the 
slightest degree. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HENRY D. FLOOD, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on the 10th of last Decem- 
ber the remains of the late Hon. H. D. Flood, formerly a 
Representative from the State of Virginia, were remoyed from 
a vault in this city, where they had been temporarily placed 
with appropriate ceremonies, participated in by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to their final resting place in a 
mausoleum at Appomattox, Va., his home. The occasion was 
made notable by the attendance of a vast concourse of people 
from all parts of Virginia, including the highest State officials, 
who thus met to pay just tribute to this distinguished Repre- 
sentative, so dearly loved and so highly esteemed by the people 
of his native State. Upon this occasion I was requested to 
deliver an address, 

I ask unanimous consent that the address then delivered by 
me may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type and be made 
n part of the Memorial Addresses” to be published regarding 
the life, character, and public services of the late Representa- 
tive Flood. j 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to ba 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

Senator Swanson spoke as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, We have assembled to-day to put in 
lis final resting place and pay just tribute to one who while 
living possessed in a most preeminent degree our abiding and 
abounding love. If permitted to pursue my own inclination 
instead of addressing you, I would be a silent participant in 
these exercises, communing with my own great sorrow in the 
loss of one who was closer and dearer than a friend—one for 
whom I entertained an affection and admiration equal to that 
of a brother. For more than 35 years I knew him intimately, 
our relations, personal and political, being closely intertwined. 
There were no shadows on our friendship, no secrets in our 
hearts. 

“Our association began at the University of Virginia in 1885 
when we were members of the law class, graduating the same 
year and commencing at the same time our professional and 
political careers. At the university he was my college chum— 
our relations fully measuring up to all this term implies. We 
studied together; we visited together; we recreated together, 
discussed our future hopes and ambitions, and were closely 
associated and cooperated in all class and college politics. 
We were inseparable, and each rejoiced in the others’ honors 
and preferments almost like they were personal triumphs. 

“How vividly do I recall these halcyon college days, so 
bright, so joyous, made doubly so by dear ‘Hal, as we all 
lovingly called him! The chivalric feelings of friendship and 
admiration then formed never cease, but continue through 
life and gather strength with each receding year. How sweet 
and inspiring are the days of early youth, sparkling with un- 
selfish friendship, gleaming with lofty aspirations and high 
ideals, unburdened by cares and responsibilities, with young 
blood rapidly coursing through the veins, and we looking upon 
life as through a gilded veil and everything appearing so 
bright, so pleasing. The poet has well expressed it: 


“We are stronger and better under manhood’s sterner reign, 
But still we feel that something sweet, 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again, 


Something beautiful has vanished and we sigh for it in vain, 
We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth and in the air, 

But it never comes again, 


“Ah, the ties of love and friendship then formed never 
break. Like hooks of steel they grab and hold throngh the 
stress and storm of life. Thus it was with Hal Flood and my- 
self. The friendship then pledged and formed continued and 
increased to his death. In the many political conflicts in which 
we engaged we were to each other a supporting and sustaining 
friend. Where one was seen on the field of conflict the other 
was invariably found. When his untimely death came, upon 
none did the blow fall more heavily than upon me. None miss 
more than I his cheery smile, his cordial greeting, his generous 
and kind consideration, and the friendly pulsations of as loyal 
and manly heart as ever throbbed in human breast, 

“Hal Flood possessed an unusually attractive and pleasing 
personality. His clear, open, frank, blue eyes looked you 
straight in the face, bespeaking honesty, integrity and truth, 
He loathed a lie and a falsehood never soiled his lips. He 
had a cheerful, hopeful disposition which radiated sunshine 
and happiness, His presence dispelled gloom and doubt. His 
manner was cordial and hearty, easily winning good will. His 
society was universally sought and enjoyed. He was the soul 
of chivalric honor and integrity. His word given was never 
withdrawn nor broken, No personal dangers, no allurements 
or promptings of personal advantage or preferment could 
induce him to violate a promise. Those who knew him trusted 
him implicitly. 

“He had a heart as courageous as a lion, declining no con- 
flicts and fearing no danger. The fiercer the conflict the more 
resolute he became. His moral courage was equal to his phys- 
ical courage. He never evaded an issue, he never shirked a 
responsibility; at times carrying this splendid virtue to a 
point almost beyond the limits of prudence and discretion. No 
man of my acquaintance surpassed him in the manly virtue 
of courage, both moral and physical. In all fierce political 
contests his clear voice rang out with bold defiance and encour- 
aging hope. This battle call of his was a great rallying force 
in hours of doubt and confusion. 

“This quality marked him as an aggressive leader, cheered 
and loved by an enthusiastic following. He hewed his way to 
the front with the battleax of the warrior. He despised prefer- 
ment obtained by the insinuating arts of the demagogue. His 
chosen place of action was on the field of battle and not in 
the cloister of intrigue and diplomacy. He was the Rupert of 
Virginia Democracy—bold, courageous, and daring. He cheer- 
fully and proudly wore scars obtained by fidelity to friendship 
or for a cause espoused, 

“He possessed a persistency and perseverance of purpose 
which would have attained distinction in any vocation of life 
selected. When he reachc! a conclusion in the course of life 
no obstacles could deter him in continuous effort to reach the 
attainment. He was the personification of tireless energy and 
determined effort. He hammered, hammered, and hammered 
until success came. His industry was as much an element in 
his success as were his moral and intellectual qualities. From 
early youth to death his life was one of ceaseless activity. 
This sapped the foundations of a constitution pi.enomenal in 
its robustness and strength and occasioned his early death. 

“Only those who are actively engaged in public life know its 
heavy exactions, its ceaseless wear and tear, its continuous 
mental and physical strain, all of which must finally end in 
a shattered constitution unable to sustain the heavy burden. 
Hal Flood's death bears testimony to his unselfish and patri- 
otic devotion to public duties regardless of personal conse- 
quences. For years before his death he knew of his ailment 
and of its dangerous character, but it did not deter him from 
discharging his full share of public duty and responsibility. 

“He died with his armor on, as chivalric, as brave, and 
worthy a champion as ever contended for a cause. His life 


illustrated forcibly and completely those striking lines from 


one of America’s greatest poets: 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night. 


“Hal Flood's intellectual attainments were of rare ex- 
cellence. He possessed a strong masculine mind, fully capable 
of logical reasoning and of reaching safe and sensible con- 
clusions. He was thoughtful and gaye public questions full 
and conscientious examination and consideration. He mas- 
tered the details of questions and arranged his conclusions 
and expressions logically and attractively. He had a splendid, 
regular, and orderly mind that worked harmoniously. What 
he lacked in brilliance and eloquence of expression he more 
than made up by strength and solidarity. He was a ready and 
aggressive debater and an attractive, instructive, and entertain- 
ing speaker. He was highly educated and splendidly read in 
history, literature, and law. His intellectual attainments were 
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such as to enable him most efficiently to discharge any position 
in our State or National Government. 

“He possessed to a preeminent degree those moral qual- 
ities which constitute the foundation for success in any of life’s 
undertakings. He had a deep religious conviction which was 
well known by those intimately acquainted with him. This 


was one of his marked characteristies. He had absolute faith 
in the Christian religion, its teachings, and its promises for 
the future. How often have I seen him when he had been 
through exciting storms and conflicts humbly kneel before re- 
tiring to engage in prayer. This he did in early life when I 
first knew him and continued to his death. 

“This denoted a religious reverence and a deep strain of 
Christian faith, which ennobled him in my mind and bore testi- 
mony of his splendid worth as a Christian character. It was 
always done in such an unostentatious way and with such 
simplicity as to prove his deep conviction and sincerity. 

“These splendid moral and manly qualities were further en- 
riched by a gentle nature and an affectionate heart. Like all 
true Virginians, he cherished almost to a passion the ties of 
blood and family. Never in all of my experience have I seen a 
sweeter, deeper, and more enduring love than that which he 
possessed for his only sister. It was a flower he cherished in 
his youth, and its fragrance filled his heart until the hour of his 
death. 

“ The shadow of death never fell upon a purer, sweeter, hap- 
pier home, where mother, father, children lived in mutual adora- 
tion. His love for his wife went to the deepest depths of his 
noble heart. A widow now weeps where almost yesterday a 
wife adored; two orphans now mourn where almost yesterday 
two children lovingly played on a father’s knee. He was a 
most dutiful son, a generous, loving brother, a most devoted, 
attentive, and incomparable husband and father. 

“This man, with qualities of mind and heart of the warrior 
type, gave new grace and brought new charms to social and 
domestic life. A man possessing such qualities of mind and 
heart could not fail to attain success in any undertaking to 
which he might aspire. Capacity, character, and courage are 
the three great elements forming the foundation upon which 
success is builded. Each of these splendid qualities strikingly 
existed in Hal Flood and contributed to the great success he 
attained. Statesmanship consists in the wisdom to discern the 
right pathway and then in the character and courage to follow 
the right pathway when found. Hal Flood had the wisdom to 
discern and then the valor to follow this pathway. This makes 
great and successful men. The measure of life’s success is not 
the days you have lived but the distance you have traveled. 
His life was crowned with honors, triumphs, and the affection 
and admiration of the people of his distriet and the State of 
Virginia. He had traveled far on the road of honorable success. 

“ He had just passed the age of 21, which made him a citizen, 
when he was elected to the General Assembly of Virginia, being 
at that time the youngest member of that body. He at once 
attained prominence by his indefatigable industry, his ability 
as a debater, his thorough and varied information upon legisla- 
tive matters. He was at this youthful age one of the most po- 
tential members of the general assembly, and his rapid ad- 
vancement gave promise of his future career of high honor and 
great usefulness. 

“He was shortly afterwards elected Commonwealth's attor- 
ney of Appomattox County, which position he held for years, 
filling it with marked ability and fairness and increasing his 
reputation as a lawyer and the esteem of the people of his 
eounty for his faithful and fearless discharge of his duties. 
He practiced at the bar of all the surrounding counties, 
and soon acquired one of the largest and most lucrative prac- 
tices in his section. He was recognized as a leader of the bar 
of the courts in which he practiced. There is no greater school 
in the world for the development of men for usefulness and re- 
sponsibility in after life than the practice-of law in country 
circuits. Far from law libraries and legal authorities, lawyers 
are here compelled to settle difficult questions of law by force of 
their intellect and by persuasive argument addressed to court 
and jury. Legal contests are clashes of intellect, and not a 
race of industry in collecting authorities and decisions. It is 
a school for developing clear, logical reasoning, cogent and 
forceful expression, great resourcefulness, and efficient man- 
agement of men and matters, 

“From this school has emerged America’s most eminent 
lawyers, statesmen, and orators. From it came Patrick Henry, 
the forest-born Demosthenes, whose eloquence called a con- 
tinent to arms; from it came Chief Justice Marshall, the 
greatest of all modern jurists, whose mighty decisions infused 
life and vigor into the Federal Constitution, a dry legal parch- 
ment, forming under it the most efficient and capable of goy- 


ernments; from it came Thomas Jefferson, the founder and 
father of the democracies of the world; from this school 
emerged Douglas, Lincoln, Andrew Jackson, Clay, and many 
great and distinguished men whose achievements illuminate 
the pages of American history. 

“Those who are capable of surviving the fierce mental con- 
tests daily encountered in these courts are equipped for suc- 
cess in any arena of life. Hal Flood, by sheer force of industry, 
intellect, persuasive power of speech, and masterful manage- 
ment of men, attained distinction at the bar of these several 
counties and prepared himself for the successful legislative 
career in State and Nation with which his after life was so 
splendidly adorned. 

His success in politics largely obscured his success, ability, 
and reputation as a lawyer, which was very extensive, large, 
and commanding. So successful was his career in the general 
assembly and in his administration of the office of Common- 
wealth’s attorney that the people of the several counties in 
which he practiced law soon sent him to the Senate of Vir- 
ginia, which position he filled for many years with marked abil- 
ity. He was practically the leader of the Virginia Senate, a 
body composed of able and worthy men, and many of the great 
legislative acts which benefited the people of Virginia were the 
products of his brain and the handiwork of his masterful hand. 

“He became the leader and adviser of all the surrounding 

counties, where the people knew him and recognized his worth 
as a man and his ability and patriotism as a public servant. 
That these surrounding counties were securely held for good 
government in Virginia and did not come under the domination 
of ignorant negroes was largely due to the skill of Hal Flood 
as a political leader, his great capacity, his tireless energy, and 
his indomitable pluck and courage. He stood firm and adamant 
as a rock, around which the good moral forces of this section 
rallied in their contests for good government and white su- 
premacy. 
“These elements in one so young gave him an enthusiastic 
following, which determined that he should be sent to Congress 
and given a broader field for his talents and usefulness. In 
1896 he was nominated for Congress by the Democrats of the 
tenth congressional district, but was defeated in that election. 
He might have availed himself of legal technicalities and pos- 
sibly have received the certificate of election. I recall how 
manfully he repudiated any suggestion to accept such a com- 
mission and forcibly stated that he never wished to represent 
a people unless he was satisfied he was entitled to do so by 
the people’s free and fair choice. This splendid conduct en- 
deared him to his friends and won the esteem and respect of 
his political enemies. He desired no honor not fairly won and 
honorably bestowed. 

“I recall meeting him a short time after his defeat, which 
would have ended the political career of most men, but it 
did not in the least affect his stout heart nor lessen his firm 
and honorable ambition. In this—the only defeat that ever 
came to him in his long and successful political career—he 
displayed a manly worth, a hopeful courage, and a fearless 
determination which proved his greatness as much as any 
triumph that crowned him. It is in the hour of defeat and 
disaster that the innate greatness and power of men are dis- 
played. Those who can triumph over the discouragement 
incident to defeat will long wear the crown of success. This 
truth was fully illustrated in the life of our dear friend. 

Four years after this the Democratic voters of this con- 
gressional district renominated him for Congress, He was 
overwhelmingly elected and continued to serve the people of 
his district until the hour of his death—for more than 20 
years. In my long experience in public life I have never 
known a Representative to have closer: relations with his dis- 
trict or possess to a greater degree their affection, esteem, and 
admiration than did Hal Flood. The people of his district 
followed him with a loyalty, with a constancy, and with a 
devotion that was unexcelled. So deep was their affection 
they almost considered his political friends were their friends 
and his political enemies their enemies. Never did a Repre- 
sentative serve a people more faithfully, more efficiently, and 
more willingly than did he the splendid citizenship of the 
tenth district. Their troubles were his troubles, their desires 
his desires, their misfortunes his misfortunes, and their suc- 
cesses his successes. We here witness a spectacle so pleasing 
and so consoling in politics of a Representative and his people 
welded together by an insoluble bond of affection and esteem. 
Such ties lighten the burdens of political life and makes an 
onerous work a duty of love and delight. It gives a gleam 
of sunshine to political life with its storms, tempests, and 
hardships. Frequently Hal Flood was deterred from listen- 
ing te the promptings of ambition for higher honors and 
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broader fields of usefulness because he fearéd that the change 
might lessen this association which so strongly and so delight- 
fully bound him to the splendid people of this district. Fre- 
quently have I heard him give expression to this sentiment. 
The heart throbs of the people of this district met a full and 
grateful response in the pulsations of his noble heart. 

“His career in Congress was one of great usefulness and 


marked distinction. An able, accomplished, and thoroughly 
equipped debater, he was listened to with great attention and 
had much influence in the House of Representatives. He was 
chairman of the Committee on the Territories of the House and 
was for many years largely responsible for the legislation goy- 
erning our Territories. This entailed great work and responsi- 
bility on him, which he efficiently and faithfully discharged. 
He was the author of the resolution which admitted Arizona 
and New Mexico to statehood, and thus to him belongs the 
honor of placing the last two stars in Old Glory, thus com- 
pleting statehood of continental United States. Under his wise 
and constructive statesmanship the measure was enacted giving 
to Alaska, that land of wonderful wealth and enchanting 
beauty, its first legislative assembly, forming the greatest epoch 
so far in its history. , 

“The people of the various Territories for which he as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Territories legislated acquired 
for him an affection and esteem equal to that possessed by the 
people of his district and State. Their sorrow at his untimely 
death was deep and profound. They had learned to appreciate 
his fairness, his statesmanship, his ability, and his deep in- 
terest in their welfare and progress. His achievements as 
chairman of this committee furnished proof of his ability as a 
constructive statesman. 

“He was made chairman of the great Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in January, 1913, which responsible place he held as 
long as the House was Democratic, until the 4th of March, 
1919. He was chairman of this great committee, with all of 
its vast responsibilities and burdens, during the great World 
War and for some time after the conclusion of peace. During 
the great World War he occupied a most important place in the 
House of Representatives as chairman of this great committee. 
He introduced in the House and secured the passage of the 
resolution declaring war against the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and opened the debate on this resolution with a speech 
of rare ability, clearness, eloquence, and power. This address 
made a profound impression in the entire country and marked 
him as a man of unusual ability. 

“Tn the House of Representatives, with all of its conflicting 
views and interests, the responsibility of guiding our foreign 
affairs during the Great War was intrusted to him. It was a 
most difficult task, requiring rare ability, masterful manage- 
ment of men, and great parliamentary skill. He fully meas- 
ured up to the responsible duties imposed, and greatly added 
to his established reputation as a debater, parliamentarian, 
and statesman. During these dark days and by the handling 
of these grave responsibilities he grew from a State to a 
national character, becoming one of the potential and trusted 
men of the Nation. If he had lived and continued in the 
House of Representatives, the highest honors, the most im- 
portant posts the House had to bestow were within his grasp. 
He had attained an acknowledged position where the highest 
honors inevitably would have crowned him. 

“With this work and these burdens, which were sufficient 
for anyone to bear, he had assumed at the same time other 
grave and important responsibilities. He was made chairman 
of the Democratic National Congressional Committee, which 
directed the campaign for the election and return of Demo- 
cratic Members in all the congressional districts of the United 
States. He was absorbed in this work, conscientiously and 
industriously meeting all the vast and varied duties apper- 
taining to this important position, Only those who have been 
connected with national campaigns can fully appreciate the 
immense and important work thus entailed upon him. In this 
he displayed ability as a national leader in politics, was most 
successful, and his associates insisted upon his continuance in 
this arduous position. 

“But this was not the limit of his work and responsibility 
when he died. The Democratic State committee of Virginia 
had unanimously elected him as chairman of the Democratic 
Party to conduct the last gubernatorial election. All the work, 
burdens, and responsibility of this campaign were imposed on 
him. He went into this election with all the energy, activity, 
zeal, and enthusiasm he possessed. He campaigned the State; 
he organized the Democratic Party; he put spirit, enthusiasm, 
and determination in the Democratic ranks, and by his in- 
domitable energy, judgment, wise and courageous management 
of the campaign he achieved the greatest success ever obtained 
by the Democracy of his State. 


“We have the consolation of knowing the last days of his life 
were cheered by this splendid Democratie victory and were 
crowned with the loying admiration of a grateful State Democ- 
racy. All of this vast work which he assumed he was able to 
Successfully administer because he worked systematically, or- 
derly, and energetically, and gave all of his mind, intellect, and 
time to the work he had assumed. 

In every line of human endeavor that he entered he made 
marked success. He was a successful business man, and if he 
had devoted his time and talents to the accumulation of money 
he would have been one of our richest men. Few possessed 
better business judgment. 

“He was a member of the constitutional convention, and 
one of its most influential members. His work in this conven- 
tion alone would have entitled him to the everlasting gratitude 
of the people of Virginia. He was a member of the State debt 
commission, which amicably settled the existing debt between 
Virginia and West Virginia. His judgment, his ability, his skill, 
his power of managing men were largely instrumental in effect- 
ing the happy results of this delicate and intricate matter. 

“During his long political career no scandal ever soiled his 
fair name, no stain ever followed his footsteps. He possessed 
to a preeminent degree sterling honesty, that great virtue 
around which all other virtues cling, without which they, 
groveling, fall in dust and weeds. This clean and brilliant rec- 
ord had so impressed the people of Virginia that they would 
have willingly bestowed upon him any honor, any position, how- 
ever exalted, within their power to bestow. 

“Tt is well that his remains will rest in the dear old county 
of Appomattox. He loved every inch of her soil, her people 
were closer to him than all others. How often in speaking of 
the future and of his old age had he pictured with delightful 
anticipation living among her kindly people and engaging in 
the cultivation of the farm which he cherished to a passion. 
We lay to rest here one of Appomattox’z most distinguished 
sons, one who brought distinction to this county, one who was u 
potential factor in the distribution of blessings to State, Nation, 
and humanity. He comes to remain among the people who loved 
him with a deep affection and who had for him a confidence and 
admiration never excelled. 

“As we gather here to-day we can not fail to recall some 
of the close associates of Hal Flood, who have departed this 
life and whose soclety we believe he now enjoys. Foremost 
and first, Senator Daniel, possessed of a marvelous eloquence, 
able, patriotic, whose gleaming brilliance and genius made 
Virginia famous and illustrious the world over; then, that 
sturdy character, that splendid statesman and leader, Senator 
Martin, the personification of wisdom and achievement; Frank 
Lassiter, the soul of chivalry, courtesy, gallantry; dear Walter 
Watson, cultivated, judicious, gentle, and attractive as a 
woman, strong and firm as a man; Edward Saunders, the best 
parliamentarian that ever presided over the General Assembly 
of Virginia, an intelligent giant, cold exterior but a warm, 
kind heart; Robert James, the wise and capable Democratic. 
chairman and leader of whom it may well be said: He never 
failed a friend, he never forgot a favor. 

“My friends, standing at the grave of our departed loved 
one, our belief in a Supreme Being, just and merciful, and in the 
immortality of the soul, furnishes us consolation in our grief 
and illumines with hope the dark shadows of our sorrow. 
‘If a man die shall he live again?’ has been the perplexing 
problem which has agitated alike the keen intellect of the 
philosopher and the untutored mind of the savage. Is death 
the end of our individual and conscious being? Are all of 
these pleasing sensations, these delightful thoughts and ardent 
affections, our glowing hopes and our lofty aspirations, our 
conscious capacities for happiness and knowledge which we 
feel expanding—are all of these to cease at death and be 
buried in the grave? If this be true, as Chauncey Giles has 
well said, ‘then man is the greatest enigma in the universe. 
Compared with the possibilities of his nature, he is the fading 
flower, the withering grass, the morning cloud, the tale is 
told.’ — >) ay 

“ But if death is, as we believe, but the withdrawal of a man's 
spirit, the real man, from the material body to enter into an 
endless career of immortality,.then is the mystery of man's 
existence here solved. Life and death form but parts of one 
grand drama. Death becomes the real step in life by which 
man ascends in order to attain the fruition of his hopes and 
aspirations. As has been well said, death is the means by which 
one acquires the fulfillment of which this life is but a prophecy. 
Death, my friends, is of the body, not the spirit. To the spirit 
death means the seed time, the budding time is over, and that 
the spirit, with all of its faculties alive and increased, will now 
blossom and bear immortal fruit. Death releases the spirit 
from the restraints of the material body, enabling it to soar to 
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lofty heights for which it has so long pined, and to gratify those 

pure yearnings so long unsatisfied. 

-~ “AS a writer has well said: ‘Death, like the sunset, speaks, 
but speaks only feebly of the glories of another day.“ Toward 
death we feel like Tennyson, one of England's sweetest poets: 

“Nor blame I death because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth, 
I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 

“To the wise and pure death opens the shining portals of an 
endless day, gorgeous with perpetual glories. 

My friends, in conclusion, let us all so conduct our lives that 
when the time comes for us to depart we can calmly and 
serenely face death without terror. Let our lives, like that of 
our beloved friend here, be so replete with good deeds for our 
fellow man, so full of achievements for humanity that our mem- 
ory will ever be a blessing and an inspiration to those who shall 
follow us. Let us follow faithfully the advice given in those 
beautiful lines of Charles Kingsley: 


“Do noble pine not dream them, all day long 
And so make ife, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song.’ 


BELLS FOR HOUSE OF HOPE CHURCH, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. McCUMBER. From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 8973) to remit 
the duty on a carillon of bells to be imported for the House of 
Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn. I call the attention of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] to the report. I merely 
desire to say that we passed a bill in precisely similar terms 
and for the same purpose for the Church of Our Lady of Good 
Voyage at Gloucester, Mass., on the 28th day of last February. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read as folows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to admit free of duty a certain carillon 
of 28 bells to be imported for the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I ask unanimous consent that the bill may 
be now considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota explain what the purpose of the bill is? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill proposes to permit certain bells, 
which are for a church in St. Paul, Minn., to be imported 
without the payment of duty. The church is a modest one, 
without much means, and it Is anxious to secure the bells. 
The bells are very fine, but the church can not afford to pay 
the duty on them. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The bells have been presented to the 
church, let me suggest to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I might say that the bells are a present to 
the church; that it did not buy them, but they were given to it. 
Of course, however, the church will have to arrange for the 
importation of the bells. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator from Minnesota state 
what the amount of the duty on the bells would be? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether that information 
was submitted to the committee or not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I think the amount of the duty would be 
about $7,500, and the bells would be worth about $15,000. I 
repeat that we passed exactly the same kind of a bill for the 
benefit of another church in Gloucester, Mass., a very short 
time ago. 

I desire to say, in addition, that the donor of these bells 
attempted to ascertain whether the same kind of bells could 
be manufactured at any place in the United States, and he 
was unable to find a foundry which could make them here. 
They are imported from Belgium and, as has been stated, they 
were given to the church. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I do not desire to object 
to the consideration of the bill, but I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] why the 
general law can not be modified so as to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of articles coming within the class that is 
embraced within this bill, so as to avoid the necessity of fre- 
quently legislating in individual cases? It does seem to me 
as though some general provision of law ought to be enacted 
which would avoid the necessity for the passage of special bills. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that that could be done; but we had that matter 
under consideration by the Committee on Finance, and it was 
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impossible to fix a proper line of demarkation as to what 
articles should be imported free of duty. By special bills the 
importation of such articles has only been allowed where there 
were no profits and where the article desired to be imported 
was a gift to a church or for charitable purposes, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe that in every instance—— 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to me? 

Mr, ROBINSON. I will yield in just a moment, I believe 
that in every instance where a request is made in such a case 
the duty has been remitted; and it would seem, if it is the 
policy of the Government not to tax such articles as are de- 
signed for the uses embraced in this bill, that that policy ought 
to be established in the general law and carried out. 

Mr, CALDER. In further response to the inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I would advise him that when the present 
tariff law was passed the subject referred to by the Senator 
was before the Senate Committee on Finance. On my motion 
we incorporated a provision in the bill to permit. the importa- 
tion free of duty of altars, communion services, and other arti- 
cles designed for church use, and works of art generally for 
church purposes where they were donated. Apparently we did 
not include-chimes or bells, but those were the only articles of 
which I know which we did not include, and had attention been 
called to them, perhaps they also might have been included. 
Mr. KELLOGG. Those articles were probably omitted by in- 
advertence, and it is only where such articles have been do- 
nated, as they have been in this case, that we ask for legisla- 
tion permitting them to be imported free of duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that this bill 
ought to go through. I regret that church bells are not on the 
free list, and I suggest that if the passage of this legislation 
will induce the distinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLOGG] and others to attend church and listen to the beauti- 
ful chimes, we ought to be very glad to pass the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is a worthy object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no desire to em- 
barrass the passage of this bill, but I desire to say that since 
the passage of the last tariff bill the price of sugar has been 
increased at a very rapid rate, as the Senator has read and 
realizes. I desire to ask if he would have any objection to hav- 
ing an amendment incorporated in the bill to take off a part 
of the tariff, which is very high, which in the last tariff bill we 
imposed upon sugar imported from Cuba? 

f course, if the Senator is opposed to it, I shall not offer 
the amendment at this time, but shall bide my time before the 
Committee of Finance. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator that I have 
reason to believe that if I consented to have considered on this 
bill the amendment he suggests, the bill for the admission of 
these bells free of duty would not pass, So I hope the Senator 
will not press his amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall not press the amendment at this 
time. j 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that the duty on sugar—on Cuban sugar—was increased 15 
cents a hundred pounds, and in Cuba at that time sugar was 
selling at $1.67, while now sugar is selling in Cuba for over $4 
a hundred pounds. 

Mr, HARRISON. I do not desire during the morning hour 
to get into a controversy over sugar; but I have an amendment 
on my desk which I shall offer in due time, and ask to have 
referred to the Committee on Finance, in the hope that the 
Senator from Utah will join me in reducing the tariff on sugar 
in order to meet present-day conditions. 

Mr, KELLOGG, Mr. President, I hope that the pending bill 
may now be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

SALE OF SCHOOL LANDS IN THE DISTRICT, 

Mr. BALL, From the Committee on the District of Columbia 
I report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 
5020) to provide for the sale by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia of certain land in the District of Co- 
lumbia acquired for a school site, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator explain the 
bill? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a similar bill passed the Senate 
on May 16, 1921, and the House passed an identical House 
bill on May 22, 1922, but for some reason did, not pass the 
Senate bill. The measure merely provides for the sale of a 
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small strip of land which was acquired for school-site purposes 
in 1869, but which was never used for such purposes. A large 
portion of the land was utilized for the construction of streets 
which passed through that section, but there is still a small 
strip which it is desired to sell, and there are some real estate 
people who wish to build upon the land. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Is any use now being made of the land? 


Mr. BALL, None whatever. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What use is expected to be made of the 
land after it shall have been sold? 

Mr. BALL. It is intended to sell the land to a real estate 
company. which contemplates erecting buildings on it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask the Senator what will become 
of the proceeds? k 

Mr. BALL. The proceeds will go into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. FERNALD. I should like to inquire of the Senator if 
the land in question adjoins property on which school buildings 
are now located? 

Mr, BALL. No; there are no school buildings there now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia be, and they are hereby, authorized to sell 5 private 


y 
sale, at a price not less than the true value of the property 
e assessment, all that P gee of the subdivision of Granby 


primary schools of Washington 
George H. Baer e, dated the 25th day of 
1869, excepting that part of said land lyin 
ackson Streets, as recorded in book 


wi 
page 174, of the records of the office of the surveyor of the Distri 
of Columbia, the land herein authorized to be so conveyed 
assessed among the records of the office of the assessor of the D 
of Columbia as parcel 156 sub 88 and parcel 156 sub 39, reserving, 
however, so much of said land as is in the judgment of said commission- 
ers necessary for alley purposes, the portion of land so reserved not to 
be ineluded in said : Provi That the entire proceeds of such sale 
by the said Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the reyenues 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I have an amendment which 
I desire to offer to the bill. I will have it prepared in just a 
moment, if the Senator will give me that opportunity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, but I do not desire to do so unless the Senator 
will agree to it. I desire to have the proposed amendment read 
and I should like to have it incorporated in the bill, if there is 
no objection, and, if not on this bill, then on some other similar 
bill. If, however, it would embarrass the passage of the bill, 
I shall not offer it, but I do not think there will be any opposi- 
tion to it, and I hope the Senator may accept it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 

Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The RrabiNd CLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

That the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 
and it is. hereby, directed to make full and complete investigation 
the rates charged by the owners and operators of taxicabs and auto- 
mobiles for hire in other cities and in the District of Columbia, and 
to recommend to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, for 


cities of the United States. That the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall make full report of the investigation and findings 
of the Public Utilities Commission on or before the convening of the 
next regular session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, I have no objection to such a 
measure as that proposed by the Senator from Mississippi 
being adopted by the Senate, but I do not think it ought to 
be made a part of the bill which is now under consideration. 
It would require some discussion, I imagine. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I will withdraw the proposed 
amendment if the Senator has any objection to it going on 
this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Secretary’s desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaptine CLERK. Add at the proper place in the bill 
the following: 

The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall 
not hereafter have or exercise power to fix rates of for the 
street railway companies in the District of Columbia at rates in 
excess of the rates of fare fixed in existing charters or contracts 
heretofore entered into between said companies and the Con 
and from and after the passage and ba 8 of this act the sai 
street railway companies shall receive cents per passenger as a 
cash fare but they shall issue and sell six tickets for 25 cents, ag 
provided in existing charters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Upon that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator offered a 
similar amendment here some days ago, but it was not dis- 
cussed. I do not think a proposition of such importance 
should be voted on without some information being given. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to give the Senator any 
information I have. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the Senator will allow me, I should 
like briefly to state my viewpoint and then I should like to 
hear from the Senator, because I have an open mind on the 
question and if the Senator convinces me he is right I will 
be glad to vote with him; but if not, I will vote against his 
amendment. I think it is a matter of importance and if there 
is information available I should like to have it. 

Of course, Mr. President, I realize that most of the street 
railways companies: in the United States before the Great War 
made contracts for a 5-cent fare and carried passengers for 
a 5-cent fare. In most of the cities of the Union during the 
war or immediately thereafter the cost of such transportation 
was increased by the public-service commissions of the various 
States above the 5-cent rate. As a rule it was impossible 
for the street railway companies to increase the fares them- 
Selves, but they applied either to the local legislatures, the 
boards of aldermen, or to public-utilities commissions in 
which the power was vested and obtained the right to charge 
increased fares. Why? On the ground that the cost of car- 
riage had so greatly increased that the street-railroad compa- 
nies of America could no longer function unless the cost o 
service was increased. N 

Of course, we all know that wages have increased through- 
out the United States. We all know that the cost of supplies 
has increased in the United States. We all know that in every 
walk of life and in every industrial development there has 
been an increase of cost. We know it ourselves in our grocery 
bills, in our rent bills, in every cost of living. I know that 
when Mr. Cleveland was President of the United States and I 
came here as a young Congressman I was receiving $5,000 a 
year to live on. Now the Congressman or the Senator is paid 
$7,500; but the purchasing power of the $5,000 I received at 
that time was vastly in excess of what I am receiving as a 
Senator to-day, although there is an increase of $2,500 in the 
amount of my compensation; but the purchasing power of 
the dollar has very greatly decreased. It decreased before the 
war and it has vastly decreased since the war. 

This is the question I am addressing to the Senator from 
Tennessee, and I am addressing it in good faith, because I really 
want the information. I really want a reply. With that in 
view, and knowing the fact that the costs of steam railroad 
companies, of which we have the statistics, have largely in- 
creased, and that all other transportation costs have in- 
creased—I mean the costs to the carrier—if I could cast my 
yote and bring back to 5 cents the cost of transportation to 
those who ride on the street cars in the District of Columbia 
without destroying these companies, if they could continue to 
serve the public for that sum and make a fair return, to which 
they are entitled, as they did before the war, I should be very 
glad to do so; but if the increased cost of carriage has put on 
these companies so great a cost for transportation that they 
can not do business if we reduce the fare to 5 cents—and that 
is the question that was decided when the increase was 
allowed—then I should not feel justified in doing it. 

I am not a member of the Committee on the District of 
Coulmbia 

Mr. McKELLAR. Nor am I. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And I have not studied the question. I 
have not had an opportunity to do so. I have no information in 
reference to the street-car system here; and I think that if 
the Senator desires his colleagues who are not informed to vote 
on his amendment now it will be most serviceable if he will 
give us the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to give the Senator and 
the Senate whatever facts I have in my possession. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield the floor to the Senator. I 
merely wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If any question arises in the Senator's 
mind, I hope he will rise and ask it in my time. 

The last reports of the street car companies. show that there 
are two street car companies here—the Capital Traction Co. and 
the Washington Railway & Eleetrie Co. The Senator will 
recall that when these fares were raised during the war the 
Capital Traction Co. did not ask for the increase. The Capital 
Traction Co. was satisfied to continue under its contract, so the 
papers. stated, and so it was generally understood. Statements 
were made here in the Senate to that effect. By the way, I 
will say that the last report shows that the Capital Traction 
Co, made something like 13 per cent, in addition to improve- 
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ments that it made on its lines, which were admittedly very 
great. So I think the Senator will assume from that fact that 
the Capital Traction Co. is making more than a fair return 
under the present rate of fare. 

Mr. McKINLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a minute; let me finish, and then I 
will yield to any Senator who wants to ask a question, 

The Washington Railway & Electric Co. is in a very different 
situation. It has a number of lines outside of the city. It 
claims that those lines outside of the city are not paying. It 
claims that it must have this rate of fare on its lines so as to 
make its system pay; that if it did not have to carry these lines 
outside of the District which are not paying, which are a 
burden upon it, it could get along on the 5-cent fare, as I 
understand, but that if it is to continue to operate the lines 
outside of the District it must have an additional fare. 

In reference to that company, Senators know that it has been 
a stock-jobbing company. It is a company that has been ex- 
ploited a number of times. It has been reorganized, and other 
lines bought, and stock issued, and my understanding is that 
the greater part, practically all of the $6,500,000 of common 
stock of that company, is watered stock; that the stockholders 
did not actually pay for it. In my judgment, manifestly the 
Congress ought not to undertake two things that the Public 
Utilities Commission now is undertaking to do. One of them 
is to raise the fares in the District so high that it will make 
the property of these companies in these outside lines pay. 
The other is that we ought not to undertake to make these lines 
return an income on watered stock. 

Mr, McKINLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it not true that 10 years ago the wages 
of the men employed on the local street railways were 18 
cents an hour, and to-day they are 56 cents an hour? 

Mr, McKELLAR. Yes; and it is also true that these com- 
panies carry about that proportion of increase in passengers 
over the number that they carried 10 years ago. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Is it not also true that the cost of coal 
to-day is double what it was 10 years ago? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Yes; and it is also true that the number 
of passengers carried has more than doubled. Washington 
has grown, as we all know, and the number of passengers has 
enormously increased, and it has increased more than the cost 
of materials and labor. 

want to yield now to the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the junior 
Senator from Tennessee where he got his data that the 
Capital Traction Co. earned 13 per cent during the last 
year. I have here the report of that company, and I do not 
find those figures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I got them from a statement published in 
the Washington Post, I think, some time in January, The 
company made a report that was published, and, as I recall the 
figures—I put them in the Recorp at the time—they were 13 
per cent, They were either 18 per cent plus or 13 per cent 
minus. They were about 12 per cent. 

Mr. BALL. My recollection is—I can not find the figures 
just at this moment—— 

Mr, McKELLAR. I had them before me, and put them in 
at the time. I talked about them at the time. 

Mr. BALL. My recollection is that the Capital Traction 
Co. earned between 7 and 8 per cent, and that the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co. earned between 3 and 4 per cent; but 
on the basis of a 5-cent fare, Mr. President, the returns of 
last year would not pay the operating expenses of the Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Co. 

Mr. PITTMAN. - Mr. President—— 

Mr. BALL. I should like to finish this statement. It makes 
no difference as to whether it is watered stock or what it is; 
if the income at 5 cents would not pay the operating expenses, 
it is paying nothing on the investment anyhow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator just allow 
me to say this, and then I will yield, because I want this matter 
fully discussed? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I simply wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to say to the Senator from 
Delaware that I do not conceive it to be the duty of Congress 
to raise fares high enough to give any concern, regardless of 
management, & reasonable income on the amount invested, Let 
us look at it a minute. 

Here in New York the companies have operated all during 
the war and up to this time on a 5-cent fare, and I understand 
that they are in the hands of a receiver. I understand that 


the companies in Pittsburgh, where they raised the fares to 10 
cents, are in the hands of a receiver. In the city of Memphis, 
where I come from, they raised the fare to 7 cents, and they are 
in the hands of a receiver. Why? Because they can not make 
money on watered stock; and that is the position of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Co. Is it right and fair for Congress 
to undertake to make a company earn money to which it is not 
entitled? 

I now yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the valuation of the property of 
each of the street-railway companies in Washington has been 
fixed by an expert commission. It is not a question of the 
stock issued by those companies—watered stock, as the Senator 
terms it—but an expert commission have fixed the valuation of 
the property of each of the companies, and it is that valuation 
that the commission consider in fixing the rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes, Mr. President; we know exactly 
how that is. Everybody knows that valuation is a matter of 
opinion. For instance, the steam railroads of the country have 
stock issues—and we all know that many of them are watered— 
of something like $16,000,000,000, as I recall, and yet a valuation 
of something like nineteen of twenty billion dollars has been 
put upon their property. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Tennessee one question. 

ý Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be delighted to answer it if I know 
ow. 

Mr. BALL. While Congress has a legal right to fix a rate, 
does the Senator consider that Congress has a moral right, 
merely because it has the power, to confiscate the property of 
individual stockholders because they invest their money in a 
street-car line and operate it in the city of Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; I do not contend 
any such thing. The fact is that the stockholders whom the 
Senator from Delaware talks about are principally the holders 
of watered stock, and I say that it is not the duty of Congress 
to legislate so as to give these gentlemen returns on money that 
they have never invested. That is my contention; and I want 
to say another thing right here and now: These companies have 
a contract with the Congress. They entered into it voluntarily. 
They are claiming every right that they have under that con- 
tract. They have not yielded one jot or one tittle they secured 
from the Government under that contract, and yet they are 
asking the Government to let them violate those provisions of 
the contract which are favorable to the Government and favor- 
able to the people of this District. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessea 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I rise to a question of order. Has unanimous 
consent been given for the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Yes; unanimous consent has been given. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Unanimous consent was granted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under the rule, is not debate limited to five 
minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
that it is when unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr, President 
se Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 

na. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator whether the 
question of granting a zone fare by either company has been 
considered? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. DIAL. What would be the Senator’s opinion about that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the first thing we should do would 
be to require the companies to live up to their contract, because 
the Public Utilities Commission has no legal or moral right to 
permit them to violate the contract. The contract was honor- 
ably made. The consideration has passed. 

Congress has given to these companies the consideration they 
were asked to give for the 5-cent fares, 6 tickets for 25 cents. 
That having taken place, before they should ask anything fur- 
ther from us, they should live up to the contracts they volun- 
tarlly made. They made the contracts. They felt that they 
could carry passengers at 5 cents; and they can. One of the 
companies has never asked that the fares be increased. It is 
only for the other company, which has watered stock, and has 
these outside ventures, outside of the District. 

Mr. DIAL. I presume, then, if Congress had known the cem- 
pany were not going to live up to the contract, it would not have 
granted the charter, and we would haye had only one company 
Which would have lived up to the contract. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 
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Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe the Senator from North Dakota 
rose first, and I will yield to him first. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Tennessee has made a 
very interesting statement, namely, that the fare in Pittsburgh 
is 10 cents 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was so informed. I stated it was on in- 
formation that I made the statement. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am assuming that the information is 
correct, and that the fare in the Senator's own city is 7 cents 

Mr. McKELLAR. And both companies, I understand, are in 
the hands of. receivers. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator says the reason why they are 
in the hands of receivers is on account of watered stock. I can 
not imagine how a company can go into the hands of a receiver, 
whether it pays a cent on any stock or not, so long as its in- 
come exceeds its expenses, and it is able to meet its debts as 
they become due. It does seem to me that if they are in the 
hands of receivers, it must be because 10 cents and 7 cents, re- 
spectively, do not pay their running expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not speak for the Pittsburgh com- 
pany, but I can speak for the Memphis company. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President , 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senator in a minute. 
Every two or three years in Memphis there is a reorganization 
of the street-car company, and they issue additional bonds, as 
well as additional stock, with the result that they can not pay 
the interest on the bonds, and therefore they have had to go 
into the hands of a receiver, 

Mr. SMOOT. No company would issue bonds to pay a divi- 
dend; in fact, it would not be allowed. 

Mr. McKELLER. I do not know what they issue bonds for. 

Mr. SMOOT. They issue them to pay their debts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have my doubts about whether they are 
always issued for proper purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny the fact that the actual 
cost to the street railways in this District for carrying each 
passenger is 6.2 cents? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I do. Of course, that is not 
the case. It could not be. Both these companies would be in 
the hands of receivers if it were true, because that is all they 
are getting. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not all they are getting. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Practically all, because passengers use 
the tokens in almost every instance. There are very few cash 
fares paid. Just look at the street cars any time you wish. 
The Senator from Utah may not travel on the street cars, but I 
do. 

Mr. SMOOT. So does the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In 99 cases out of 100 tokens are used 
instead of cash fares, because that means a fare of 6% cents 
required of each passenger for every ride. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said 6.2 cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield now to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has been waiting for me to yield for some time. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, we are taking so much time on 
the amendment that I ask that the bill go back to the calendar. 

Mr. FERNALD. I hope the Senator will not withdraw the 
bill. It is a very interesting matter. I shall have something 
to say about it later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I make a point of order that the Senator 
has no power to withdraw a bill after it is before the Senate by 
unanimous consent. I have the floor, and I object to that 
course. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
now yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Merely to correct misinforma- 
tion which I think has been given to the Senator, permit me 
to state that the fare in Pittsburgh is not 10 cents, and never 
has been. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state what it is? I have 
been misinformed, possibly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was 5 cents. The company 
went into the hands of a receiver. It had never paid any divi- 
dends while the fare was 5 cents. The receivers secured per- 
mission to raise the fare to three tickets for a quarter. The 
receivers have now applied to be dismissed, because the com- 
pany is again solvent. The receivers have accumulated a fund. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The fare is 8% cents? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Eight and one-third cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am much obliged to the Senator. As I 
said in the beginning, I was informed that the fare in Pitts- 


burgh was 10 cents. Permit me to ask the Senator a question 
on that subject, just in order to get the information straight. 
Three tickets are sold for a quarter; and if it is paid in cash, 
the fare is 10 cents. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then my informant was correct. If there 
are other Senators who want to ask me any other questions 
on this subject, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FERNALD. I wanted to ask the Senator a question. 
In speaking of watered stock, if a company were not able to 
pay its running expenses would it make any difference whether 
its capitalization was $10,000,000 or $10,000,000,000? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That raises a question which some one 
else raised a few moments ago. It depends on circumstances. 
As a rule when a company is reorganized, without additional 
money being put in, they do two things; they issue so many 
bonds and they issue so much stock to go along with the bonds, 
and they do not get the full value of the bonds; they have to 
sell them at a discount; but they have to pay interest on them 
at par, and it is very, very difficult for some of the companies 
which have been thus manipulated time after time to earn 
enough money to pay the interest on their outstanding bonds, 
and that is why they get into trouble. That is why they get 
into such trouble as the Washington Railway & Electric Co. 
is in and has been in for some time, and as the Memphis street 
railway has been in. They have been issuing bonds and stock 
together, and the purchasers of the bonds get stock. It is just 
another way of earning dividends, or attempting to earn divi- 
dends, on watered stock and fixing the salaries of officers, as 
has been suggested by a Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator referred to contracts the 
street railway companies have. When do the contracts expire? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought I had them here, but I will have 
to get them and put in the Recorp a statement as to the time 
they expire. Contracts have been entered into with the vari- 
ous companies which compose the Washington Railway & Elec- 
tric Co., and also the Capital Traction Co., under which large 
grants of important rights, of the right to occupy the streets of 
Washington, of the right to use other public property of Wash- 
ington, have been granted, and the consideration for those rights 
was the agreement of the companies to charge a 5-cent fare and 
give six tickets for 25 cents. The city of Washington is living 
up to its agreement, and the company is holding the city of 
Washington to every right, and using every right that was con- 
ferred in that contract, and simply wants to avoid its duty by 
going before a utilities commission and have given to them the 
specific right to disregard the consideration. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator recall whether or not the city 
of Washington demanded any money consideration for the 
franchise for the use of its streets? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It demanded none at all. 

Mr. SMITH. It was a gift? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was a consideration for granting 5-cent 
fares. By the way, I want to say to the Senator that the 
public utilities commission act, which was passed, I believe, in 
1911 or 1912, was not passed for the purpose of allowing these 
companies to raise their fares. The express purpose of that act, 
as stated here on this floor and in the other House, was to make 
the companies lower the fares and to grant universal transfers. 
It was held out that the utilities commission would bring about 
a system of universal transfers in the city, and that was one of 
the reasons urged for the passage of the act. It was never con- 
tended at all that this utilities commission would have the right 
to disregard the contract which had been made as to 5-cent 
fares. 

Mr. SMITH. What I wanted to get clear was that the fran- 
chise granted this street car company provided that in view 
of certain concessions on the part of the city, they were to do 
certain things under that contract, and amongst them grant a 
5-cent fare. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH. They were given the almost priceless privilege 
of utilizing and monopolizing certain thoroughfares in this city 
for the carrying of passengers, which means cutting out com- 
petition in that territory. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator stop there long enough 
for me to say that I understand the Public Utilities Commission 
will not permit a bus line to operate on any streets so as to 
bring it in competition with these street car companies? It 
has gone that far. 
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Mr, SMITH. I was coming to that very point, and I would 
like to have the Senator enlarge on that, because those of us 
who are members of the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
have this problem presented to us, that under the rules laid 
down by the Interstate Commerce Commission the rates, fares, 
and charges should be uniform within a given territory. We 
have found that certain railroads running through territory 
where their cars, both passenger and freight, were carrying 
about the capacity of the road, were making under a given fare 
a splendid return, while other roads in the same territory were 
not carrying capacity, and under the fare were making hardly 
more than current expenses. 

In this instance we find within a given territory no compet- 
ing line. The population has increased by leaps and bounds. 
The cars are filled almost to capacity, without any cost to the 
company for the use of the right of way. Shutting out compe- 
tition even by bus lines, with the increase of business due to 
the fact that their cars run through the populous sections of 
our city, has there been an increase of expense in the way of 
overhead charges to justify an increase in the charge for serv- 
ice of something like 50 per cent, from 5 cents to 7} or to 8 
cents? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, the increase in the number 
of passengers has been as great as the increase in wages and 
the cost of material, and, as I understand, the Capital Trac- 
tion Co. is perfectly willing to go back to its contract fares— 
at all events, it has never complained about the franchise fare. 

It has never asked to have the fares raised, and my under- 
standing is that the Washington Railway & Electric Co. say 
they could get along on a 5-cent fare if it were not for the 
subsidiary lines outside of the District. Surely we should not 
legislate compensation into the pockets of the company simply 
because they own lines outside of the District. 

Mr. SMITH. This is a matter which comes under our juris- 
diction, and, of course, we ought to be thoroughly informed of 
the facts. We do not want to do any injury to a public utility 
such as a street railway company. Has there been a thorough 
investigation by a competent committee of experts, taking the 
books and the returns and the actual expenditures of the con- 
cern, and the income by days, by months, and by years, to ar- 
rive at a balance of debits and credits? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there has not been such an 
examination, but surely, while such an investigation was pend- 
ing, the Senator would not want to allow these companies to 
violate their contracts while they were exercising all the rights 
under the contracts? 
. Mr. SMITH. No; I do not think they ought to be allowed 

to do that, but I think we ought to have full information as 
to whether the present rate of fares is justifiable. If they are 
actually compelled to spend an amount of money that would 
absorb the present fares on the cars, the public then would 
have no right to object even to a modification of the contract, 
if they still desired street car service, becaus> they could not 
expect a company to serve them at a loss. 

Now, the question for us to decide is whether the increased 
volume of business on these roads has not discounted any in- 
crease that they might ask, and that they could carry the in- 
creased volume of passengers to-day at a lower rate, because 
it does not cost them any more to carry a full car than it does 
an empty car, or appreciably no more. They use the very same 
equipment and have the same manual service for a full car, 
which costs no more than an empty car going over a given mile- 
age of track. These are matters of vital importance. It is 
my opinion that the increased volume of traffic within the city 
limits or within the limits of the District of Columbia has been 
sufficient to justify a 5-cent fare under the contract. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. FERNALD addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator from Oregon tried to 
attract my attention before. So I yield first to him. 

Mr. McNARY. It is quite obvious that we can not regulate 
street-car fares during the morning hour. There are a number 
of important measures on the calendar which ought to receive 
our attention 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought the Senator was going to dis- 
cuss the matter now before us. I do not yield to the Senator 
to make a motion. I decline to yield to permit him to make 
a motion. 

Mr. FERNALD, 
Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to know from the Chair if it is 
in order to make a motion to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee on the table? 


I can not agree with my friend from 


Mr. McKELLAR. Not while I have the floor, and I decline 
to yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee has 
the floor and declines to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yielded for a question only. I now 
yield to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD} for a question. 

Mr. FERNALD. I want to say that I am very greatly inter- 
ested in what the Senator from Tennessee has had to say, and I 
can not agree with my friend from Oregon. I believe we may 
be able to settle this question. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I hope so. 

Mr. FERNALD. In reply to the statement I made a few mo- 
ments ago, the Senator from Tennessee stated that it was on 
account of the large issue of bonds and stocks, as I understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not say that that is true in every 
case, but it is very often the case. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; in many cases. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I have known corporations to issue 
so many bonds that they could not pay interest on them. 

Mr. FERNALD. I wanted to state to the Senator, because 
I know he desires to be exceedingly fair in the matter 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I do. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am sure he does. The interest on the 
bonds and the dividends on the stock and the taxes do not enter 
into the operating expenses of a railroad. 

Me McKELLAR. They are so charged in ordinary book- 
keeping. 

Mr. FERNALD. No; not as a part of the operating expenses. 
I am not a lawyer and would not undertake to discuss the legal 
questions inyolved, but I recall very well a decision by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the operating expenses of a 
railroad should not include interest on bonds, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think many corporations are put 
into the hands of receivers where they are paying interest on 
their bonded indebtedness and their taxes. 

Mr. FERNALD. If the Senator will allow me to finish—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FERNALD. My original statement was that in the op- 
erating expenses it would not make any difference whether the 
capitalization was $10,000,000 or $10,000,000,000, if they were 
not able to pay operating expenses, That has nothing to do 
with it whatever. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am much obliged to the Senator from 
Maine for his contribution. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understood the Senator from Maine 
to state that there may be watered bonds as well as watered 
stock. I know of a railroad company that has watered stock 
and watered bonds and watered operating expenses, all of them 
watered, and the president called me a Bolshevik because I 
found it out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am discussing this particular question. 
I think frequently corporations pay their officers too great 
salaries and of course they are charged to operating expenses. 

Mr, HARRISON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON, I did not understand the Senator from 
Towa. Did he say the President had called him a Bolshevik? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The president of the railroad company 
to which I referred. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I got the railroad president confused 
with the President of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no; I understood the Senator from 
Iowa to mean the president of the railroad company to which 
he referred. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. May I inquire of the Senator from Tennessee 
whether he has ever introduced a bill for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the purpose desired by his amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I have introduced a number of 
amendments to effect that purpose. 

Mr. CALDER. I thought the matter might have been in- 
vestigated by a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Committee on the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, before which any bill would go, is practically 
unanimously opposed, or very largely opposed, to my proposi- 
tion. So it would be a useless or vain thing to introduce a 
bill when I would know in advance I would either get an 
adverse report or none at all. 

Mr. CALDER. As I understand it, the subject has never 
been before the District Committee or any other committee of 
the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It ought to have been. I am surprised 
that a subject so important as the question of an 8-cent cash 
fare has not been before the District Committee. I asked the 
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chairman of the District Committee if his committee had ever 
discussed it, and he said no, 

Mr. CALDER. What I had in mind, I will say to the Sena- 
tor, was that we are apparently attempting to legislate on a 
question of great interest to the people of the District and to 
the people of the country È 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think Senators know about it. 

Mr. CALDER. And in which the railroads have some rights, 
and we do that without any first-hand intimate knowledge of 
the subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator can not make that state- 
ment. He surely desires to modify it, I know. The street car 
companies have contracts with the Government for 5-cent fares 
or six tickets for a quarter in the District of Columbia. They 
know it themselves. They have certified to the Congress that 
that was a reasonable and proper fare. 

Mr. CALDER. And then the Public Service Commission of 
the District of Columbia, after hearings and after investigat- 
ing the subject of rates, decided that they should have an 
8-cent fare. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; we all understand that the Public 
Service Commission has done that. 

Mr. CALDER. We have already voted on the Senator's 
proposition of a 5-cent fare, and, of course, we may have a 
second vote on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not object to voting on 
it, I am sure. I shall be very glad to have a vote on it. 

Mr. CALDER. We could vote on it in the proper way in the 
Senate if a bill were introduced for that specific purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want to ask a question. 
I want to appeal to the Senator, if he will not allow us to vote 
on this question—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; unless some other Senator wants to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But I have not finished. There 
are a number of bills on the calendar in which some of us are 
interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator is right about that. I am 
perfectly willing to take a vote as soon as we may properly 
do so, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. We ought to vote. I am appealing 
to the Senator if he will not give us an opportunity to vote, so 
that we may take up some of the other bills on the calendar in 
which some of us are greatly interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; I am willing to do that. I sug- 
gest to the Senator that if we lay aside the shipping bill we 
would have ample opportunity to vote on all these measures. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that just as soon as I have yielded to the Senator from Ne- 
vada and agy other Senator who may desire to ask me a ques- 
tion I am ready for a vote. I yield now to the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I merely want to get a little information in 
addition to what I already have. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the District Committee, for the information of the 
Senate, if there has been any consideration by that committee 
looking to a reduction of fares on the street car lines of the 
District? 

Mr. BALL. There has been. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the committee made any recommenda- 
tions either to the street car companies or to Congress relative 
to the matter? 

Mr. BALL. It has introduced, considered, reported to the 
Senate, and the Senate has passed certain bills which the com- 
mittee believe will materially reduce the fares and still enable 
the companies to live. - 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is that general plan, briefly stated? 

Mr. BALL. It would repeal the law at present forbidding the 
merging of the companies. The committee believe that if all 
the trolley lines and bus lines of the District were under one 
management, under one head, they would be enabled to give 
very much better accommodation at a less cost to the citizens 
of Washington. For the accomplishment: of that purpose we 
have introduced and the Senate has passed a bill, which has 
now been reported in the House, authorizing such a merger, 
and there is another bill following that measure providing that 
if the companies fail to merge within a certain length of time 
they may, in a measure, be compelled to do so. 

Mr, PITTMAN. If the committee has discovered a method 
by which the expenses of the transportation companies may be 
reduced, why would it not be a good idea to add it as an 
amendment to the pending bill in the words of the bill which 


has already passed the Senate and to which the Senator has 
just referred, and pass them both at once? The Senator has 
said the bill passed the Senate, but it has not yet passed the 
House. We do not know whether it will pass the House. If it 
does pass the House, I assume from statements there that they 
would be able to operate their roads on a 5-cent fare, but there 
is nothing to compel them to operate the lines on 5-cent fare, 
even though we pass a bill which would reduce their operating 
expenses. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that suggestion is a very wise one, 
because unless there is such a provision in the merger legisla- 
tion which has already passed the Senate it would not become 
a law at this session of Congress. ‘ 

Mr. BALL. I would like to make one statement, and then I 
shall take no more time. The first necessary step for merging 
the street railway companies is the ascertainment of the real 
value of the two companies, That matter now is in the Supreme 
Court, which is to decide whether the expert valuation fixed 
by the commission is a fair and just valuation of each com- 
pany. The decision is expected shortly. I do not know just 
when we shall get the report on the valuation. With a reason- 
able valuation of each company, I think that shortly we would 
have but one company in Washington. 

The Washington Railway & Electric Co. also own the elec- 
tric-light plant. While they own every share of that stock, they 
are prohibited by a law enacted by Congress from merging 
with that company and forming one company. The bill which 
we have reported and which the Senate has passed provides 
for the repeal of the acts which prohibit the formation of one 
company through the process of merging two or more of the 
companies. I do not know whether we can get a 5-cent fare 
bill enacted that would enable the companies to live, but I am 
sure we can get much less than an 8-cent fare. Of course, in 
order to provide for the proper extension of lines and proper 
service we shall have to allow the railway companies a rea- 
sonable charge. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Delaware if it is not a fact that the Washington Electric Light 
Co. is making a good profit on the electrie-light plant which it 
owns? - 

Mr. BALL. That is true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The same stockholders are making a profit 
on that stock? 

Mr. BALL. But I would like to state further that they are 
not getting the surplus charge. That is to say, they are only 
permitted by the Public Utilities Commission to receive 7.75 
cents per kilowatt hour, while the people are actually paying 
10 cents per kilowatt hour. But the difference between the two 
is in a fund of which the court at present has control, and 
when a decision is reached in the matter that fund will either 
be refunded to the people or retained by the company on the 
basis that 10 cents is a reasonable charge. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was on a special committee of the Sen- 
ate a number of years ago that investigated the situation. 
The evidence then laid before the committee caused them to 
conclude that there was a considerable paralleling of the lines 
of railways in this city, which was an economic waste. 

Mr. BALL. That is the very reason why we want but one 
company. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I agree that is the situation, but whenever 
we provide by law to eliminate this waste and give a monopoly 
to one company, it should be done under the strictest control 
with regard to fares. That bill has been passed through the 
Senate. It has been reported to the House, I understand. It 
will probably pass the House, will it not? 

Mr. BALL. I hope so. g 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it does pass the House and becomes a 
law, now is the time to say that having benefited their private 
stockholders by eliminating all of this waste, by allowing them 
to consolidate all of their money-making instrumentalities, we 
are of the opinion that, having been granted those rights, they 
should be able to operate upon the basis of a reasonable rate, 
or a 5-cent fare. Such a provision should be enacted either 
before or simultaneously with that measure. Otherwise no one 
except the stockholders will get any benefit from the passage 
of the act. I insist, under the statement of the chairman of 
this committee, that this amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the members of the Public 
Utilities Commission are not honestly and properly perform- 
ing their duties, the proper way to proceed is for Congress 
to create a new Public Utilities Commission. There is a bill, 
I think, before the committee now for that purpose. Compe- 
tition always increases cost of operation; without competition 
the lowest cost of service is obtained. The Public Utilities 
Commission stands between the people and the companies, to 
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see that the companies are protected and that the people also 
are protected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Public Utilities Commission certainly 
stands in a position to see that the companies are protected, but 
I very much doubt whether the present Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia has the slightest regard 
for the people of the District. 

Mr, COUZENS and Mr. CURTIS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from 
Michigan and I will yield to the Senator from Kansas in a 
moment, 

Mr, CURTIS. I shall ask to be recognized after the Senator 
from Michigan shall have concluded. 

Mr. COUZENS. I will ask the Senator from Tennessee, is it 
not true that we have heard a good deal on the floor of the Sen- 
ate about the sacredness of contracts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have heard a great deal recently about 
the sacredness of contracts, in which I very heartily concur, 
for I myself am a believer in the sacredness of contracts, I 
will say to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. But does it not appear that the question of 
the sacredness of contracts is always raised on the side of the 
public utilities? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Tes; in these matters I think that is so. 

Mr. COUZENS. I see "from last evening’s Washington Star 
one of the District Commissioners wrote a paper which was read 
at the mid-year conference of the American Electric Railway 
Association. The article in the Star states: 

Human beings, otherwise reasonable, seem to take “a most 
sne attitude in regard to public — e e especially street 


m pani Engineer eller, chairman of the 
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te-day 
wrote the conference that he was ill, but sent the paper to be read to 
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5 public utility rates without © erence to their fundamental fair- 
ness. 

In other words, I desire to ask the Senator from Tennessee, 
is it not true that the “fairness” is not in the interest of the 
car riders of the District of Columbia, who years ago made a 
contract in which they, as citizens, gave to these companies, 
through Congress, an exclusive monopoly, in consideration of 
which they were to have a 6-cent fare? Now, over a great 
period of years the records show that these companies under 
that contract made millions and millions of dollars, for in 1919 
the Public Utilities Commission of the District criticized one of 
the companies for issuing $5,000,000 worth of stock without any 
physical value back of the stock. Then they proceeded to earn 
under the contract which the District had given them a return 
on that stock. 

It is true, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] has 
said, that it does not make any difference whether there is 
watered stock or any other kind of stock, so long as the 
rate is based upon the physical value of the property rather 
than upon the stock issues; but I desire to point out that 
Congress did not require the companies to break their contract 
at that time and reduce the rate because of those exorbitant 
earnings. If they had attempted such a thing there would 
have been a procedure resorted to prohibiting Congress from 
interfering with the rights of contract. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. In other words, there would have been 
filed a bill in equity to enjoin somebody from interfering with 
the obligation of contracts. Of course, the Senator from 
Michigan is correct. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; and the court would probably have 
intervened and said the company had a right to enjoin any 
interference with the contract. Now, after having made mil- 
lions of dollars of profits—and I do not object to their having 
done so, so long as they have a good contract 

Mr. McKELLAR, Surely not. 

Mr. COUZENS. But now when the tables are reversed and 
the companies are asked to lose some money temporarily, 
because of unusual conditions 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, I think the Senator 

from Michigan is mistaken there. I do not think the compa- 
nies will lose any money. I believe that the street-car com- 
panies in the District, if they are properly managed, will make 
more money under a 5-cent fare than they will under the 
fares which they are now charging. 
Mr. COUZENS. It has been proven in Boston and other 
places that rates of fare may be so high that they decrease 
street-car traffic, and that the net result has been worse 
than before the fares were increased. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 


Mr. COUZENS. So that it seems to me that the Public 
Utilities Commission and Congress should put the street rail- 
way companies on their mettle and make them live up to 
their contracts. They might well do that in view of the enor- 
mous earnings made in previous years. While, as one Sena- 
tor has suggested, a thorough investigation might be made 
and probably a bill be passed in which not only the rates 
might be regulated but the expenses of operation also might 
be regulated, As I understand, there is no provision in the 
law whereby expenses of operation may be regulated, elther 
as to salaries or purchases of supplies or anything else. So 
it seems to me it is the duty of Congress to adopt the amend- 
ment which has been proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
in order that the street-car companies may be put on their 
mettle, Then, after the experience of conducting their business 
on the basis of their contracts, we might determine whether 
or not they were entitled to some relief. They might not even 
be entitled to very much relief if they would use some of the 
enormous profits which they have earned in previous years. 

I only speak of this because I hope that the Senate will in- 
dorse the amendment which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Tennessee, so that we may get at the real facts in the 
case, for it is quite evident that the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who has charge of this matter is not in sym- 
pathy with any reduction in fares, but that he rather criticizes 
as a demagogue anyone who suggests that the Public Utilities 
Commission might be wrong and that the people of the District 
of Columbia might be entitled to a reduction in fares. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
splendid contribution to this debate, and I think his argument is 
unanswerable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

0 VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. A few moments ago I submitted a parlia- 
mentary inquiry to the Presiding Officer. I asked if debate was 
in order under the rules of the Senate during the morning hour. 
The Chair stated it was his opinion, inasmuch as unanimous 
consent had been given, that debate was in order. I wish to 
call attention to a ruling of Vice President Marshall found in 
the ConeresstonaL Recorp of May 1, 1913, at page 877, from 
which I read: 

Mr. Smoor. I submit a resolution and ask for its consideration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 70) was read as follows: 

* * * s . . . 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah asks for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. Is there objection? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Overman. Mr. President, I voor I can rise to discuss the 
resolution. I was about, before concludin; erie remarks, to read from 
the report of the Economy Commission. will just go on with my 
remarks on that matter, 

s 7 * * * J * 

Mr. Lopon. Mr. President, I think under paragraph 3 of Rule VII 

debate is not in order. The rule provides that 


“Until the morning business shall have been concluded, and so an- 
nounced from the chair, or until the ger of 1 o'clock has arrived, 


no motion to proceed to the consideration of an, dey resolution, rt 
of a committee, or other subject upon the calen: ll be en ned 
by the Officer, unless by unanimous consent; and if such con- 
sent is given "— 
Which has happened in this case— 

„the motion shall not be subject to amendment and shall be decided 
8 debate upon the merits of the subject . — to be taken up.“ 

I make point of order that debate is not in that rule. 


Mr. Overman. Has unanimous consent been cis for the considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

The Vice PrResipent, It has. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is then before the Senate and is debatabl 

Mr. Lopep, At this stage of the proceedings debate is not te order, 
It is open to the Senator to object, of course. 

Mr. Overman. If it is petore the Senate by unanimous consent, then 
I have a right to debate 

Mr. Penrose. Not peed the rule. 

Mr. Lopas. Not under the rule I have read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It seems that Senators do not want to hear the truth. 
I will bring it out at snother time. I give that notice. 

The Vica PRESIDENT. The point of er is well taken. The 8 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted by the Senator from 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, may I ask the elite a 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Was that before or after the first hour 
of the day’s session had expired? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going to refer to that. The Senate met 
this morning at 11 o'clock, and it is now after 12 o'clock; but I 
raised the question before 12 o'clock. The Chair said he was of 
the opinion that debate was in order. I wanted simply to keep 
the record straight. I am not raising the question now, as it is 
after 12 o'clock, and I think after one hour has elapsed from 
the beginning of the session the question is debatable. I merely 
wanted the Recorp to show that the decision had been rendered 
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that debate was not in order before 1 o'clock. I hope in the 
future the Senators will observe the rule. This morning we will 
hardly conclude the presentation of petitions and memorials 
and other ordinary routine morning business before the morn- 


ing hour has elapsed, although an adjournment was taken last 


evening in order that some business might be transacted this 
morning. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, it seems that the pending 
measure is going to take some considerable time, I have a very 
important committee engagement which I must go to fulfill. I 
have a small private bill here which I think ought to be passed. 
It has been favorably reported by the committee; and if the bill 
is to be passed at all, it must be acted upon very soon. I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to have the bill considered now. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I can not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think there will be no debate on the 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the pending bill has been taken up by 
unanimous consent, and I do not believe we could make another 
unanimous-consent order without interfering with the one 
under which we are now proceeding, and I object to any such 
request for Unanimous consent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well, if the Senator objects I will 
bring the matter up at another time, as I am obliged to leaye 
the Chamber now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very sorry to be compelled to object, 
for I should like to accommodate the Senator. If no other 
Senator has any questions to ask, I shall be very glad indeed 
now to have a vote on the amendment. I ask for the yeas and 
nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, this is about as important a 
matter as could occupy the attention of the Senate. We have 
a couple of weeks yet before the end of the session, and I 
think we can pass all needed legislation in that time. 

Mr. President, I must say that I am not thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the fixing of fares by Congress. I do not know 
whether we have sufficient facts before us to enable us to do 
that properly or not. I question it; but I fully appreciate the 
motive of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] in 
pressing this matter. Personally, I feel very kindly toward all 
investments, and I desire to see every honest dollar get a 
legitimate return upon itself. However, there has grown up 
in the country a habit of too much competition; enterprises 
are duplicated uselessly, and we have this condition here. 

When this second street-railway company applied to Con- 
gress for a charter and received it, it ought to have lived up 
to it. With a city here of some 450,000 population it is very 
probable that a second street railway was unnecessary. It 
involved double expense, double overhead charges, and all 
that kind of thing. I do not believe that Congress ought to 
do anything to deprive investors of a fair return upon honest 
investments, properly made. 

It occurs to me that the right thing to do here would be to 
consolidate these companies, and, if they do not do it volun- 
tarily, to force them to consolidate. : 

I am not an expert in regard to the cost of operating rail- 
ways, but I question the statement that there has been so 
great an increase. It is true that the increase was considerable, 
but the construction in later days has been more permanent. 
Formerly, the ties were exposed to the weather. They rotted, 
and great expense was involved in replacing them. In these 
modern times, however, steel ties are used, and they are re- 
moved in a great measure from the ravages of the weather, 
and after the track is once constructed not so much repair is 
necessary. 

If this second company can not carry its country lines with- 
out charging an unreasonable fare to the people who live in the 
District, perhaps a zone fare system could be established. 
Anyway, those who live nearer the center of the city should not 
be for the unnecessary expenditure resulting from 
the building of branch lines which are not self-sustaining. 

Mr. President, a still larger question presents itself to Con- 
gress, We are to blame for not having better facilities in 
the District. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] a few 
years ago took great pains to have a bill passed by the Senate 
to develop the water power up the Potomac River here; and no 
better work could have been done for the District of Columbia 
and this section of the United States than to have developed 
that water power. Here we have this water running right by 
the District every day, thousands and thousands of dollars 
going to waste, and we have not the forethought or the judg- 
ment to develop that power. If we should consolidate these 


railways and develop that water power, the cost of transporta- 
tion could be reduced to a minimum; we would save great 
quantities of coal for future generations; we would have a 
better system; we could have better and cheaper lights 
in the District; we could even heat many of the houses by 
electricity. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but if that power were developed 
it would be an example to the rest of the United States. It 
would be a wonderful incentive to anyone who looked at it 
to go back home and have power developed in his own section. 
If I may be excused for a personal allusion, the first large 
dam I ever saw was something like 40 feet high, and it made 
a wonderful impression upon me. I thought if those people 
could utilize their stream, we ought to utilize ours near home. 
Hence, that was the beginning of many developments in my 
section of the country. 

I do not believe in being penurious with investments, but we 
are all persuaded to believe that the fare charged here now 
is excessive. I am a stickler for contracts, and I believe this 
company should be required to live up to its contract with the 
people of the District of Columbia.. I have a deep sympathy 
for the people here. They feel hurt because we do not allow 
them representation in Congress. While I would not vote to 
allow them representation, that is a greater reason why we 
should look after their interests more carefully. So, Mr. 
President, I hope this amendment will be agreed to. 

As I say, I am not much in sympathy with this kind of legis- 
lation, but I believe that the groundwork has been laid here 
to show that it is just. If these people had not wanted to 
aecept the charter, they need not have done it. They did it 
with their eyes open. The population has increased since that 
time. The people who organized the company have not come 
here and shown any reason why the contract should be modified. 
On the other hand, they are pleased with it. The public is 
not posted about the bookkeeping of these different companies. 
Figures can be manipulated so as to arrive at almost any con- 
clusion that is desired; and while this company may not be 
making a great profit upon one of its branches, yet on another 
it may be piling up enormous profits, 

I for one am not envious of people who make money. I am 
not envious of people who go out and develop the country. I 
believe they should have a return upon their investment and 
should have a good return, because they assume many obli- 
gations and take many chances; but in this matter I believe 
that for the present we ought to adopt this amendment and 
give this experiment a trial, and see if these people will not 
consolidate, and if they can not get along and make a reason- 
able profit by charging the fare fixed in the contract. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
whether any investigation of this matter has been made by 
the committee of the Senate naturally intrusted with the duty 
of investigating it and the power to make some determination 
on the merits of the question? 

Mr. DIAL. Not to my knowledge. I am not on the District 
of Columbia Committee. I saw something in the paper a year 
or two ago about some figures or some preliminary investiga- 
tion about consolidation, or some talk of consolidation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I answer that question? 

Mr. DIAL, Yes; I wish the Senator would. I am not 
posted on it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
has just asked a question. He was not here when the matter 
came up a few minutes ago. The chairman of the committee 
said they had had under consideration all of these questions, 
and that they found as a committee that the expenses of these 
railroad companies could be materially reduced if they were 
consolidated, and their power plants consolidated, and the 
paralleling lines cut out, but that there was no authority in 
the law to do that. He added, however, that they had actually 
passed a bill through the Senate providing for that, and that 
the bill has been favorably reported from the House com- 
mittee, and that in his opinion it will pass the House. 

If that is accomplished—and I agree with the legislation 
it will, as the committee said it would do, greatly reduce the 
cost of operating these railroads. That will be a benefit to the 
stockholders. It will be no benefit to the passengers unless 
there is a reduction in the rate. There should be a reduction 
in the rate at least back to the normal fare of 5 cents. There 
is no assurance that it will go back to the normal fare of 5 
cents unless the commission puts it there. We are not fixing 
rates in this amendment, but we have a right as a Congress to 
impose a maximum restriction. That maximum restriction is 
5 cents, 
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There will be no harm in adopting this amendment. Why? 
Because if that bill does not pass the House, then the House 
Will kill this bill, and if that bill does pass the House, giving 
this great benefit to the stockholders of that railroad, it is 
their duty at the same time to pass this bill, so as to see that 
the people who pay the fares get some benefit from it. 

There can be no harm, therefore, in passing this bill. I 
would not vote for this amendment except for the power of 
consolidation of those railroads, but if those railroads are 
going to be consolidated they should be restricted to a 5-cent 
fare. We have some obligation to the people who ride on these 
cars, as well as to the stockholders, and while we are legislat- 
ing for the profits of these railroads by cutting down their 
expenses it is our duty, in my opinion, to make some restric- 
tion as to the fare. 

Suppose we adopt this amendment. The bill providing for 
the consolidation has already passed the House. If the House 
does not pass it, then let it kill this amendment. If the House 
does pass it, then it is its duty to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and attend the meetings 
whenever my duties in Congress will permit. Very often, as 
my colleagues know, committee meetings are held at the same 
time, and it is impossible to attend more than one. There 
have been more or less exhaustive hearings, as I recall, on 
the question of the economies incident to a compulsory consoli- 
dation of the two lines. I do not desire to take too much of 
the time of the Senator—— 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. In fact, I yield the floor. 

Mr, STANLEY. I do not want the floor. I will be through 
in just a moment. It appears that one of these lines is either 
more favorably situated or more efficiently operated than the 
other. I express no opinion on that subject, but one of these 
lines is making a much better return than the other, and for 
that reason Congress is about to pass an act which will compel 
the efficient line to take over the inefficient line, and the in- 
efficient line is bigger than the efficient line. 

The mileage of the inefficient line is twice as great as the 
mileage of the efficient line. The owners of the efficient line 
claim that they are not so well located as the line that is 
making the least money, but that their profits are due entirely 
to the efficiency of their operation. They do not care to be 
consolidated with the other company. They were organized 
under a law, in my opinion a very wise law, which prohibited 
the consolidation and gave us something of competition. Of 
eourse, that idea of competitive business and of restraining 
trusts and combinations, except by means of a governmental 
‘commission which shall run their own business and feed them 
with a spoon, has passed into a dream of things that were; 
but be that as it may—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will the Senator pardon me one moment? 
Did the Senator ever hear of competition existing between 
two lines, except competition to get passengers? Was there 
ever any competition in fares? 

Mr. STANLEY. There is competition in service, necessarily. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But there never is competition in the mat- 
ter of fares. 

Mr. STANLEY. As a rule, the fares that prevail on one 
line under similar conditions will prevail on another, just as 
there must be the same fare at the common termini of the same 
railroads, although there may be competition at intermediate 
points and in a dozen different ways. But be that as it may, 
the law as now written forbids consolidation, under the opinion 
of Congress that that was the best way to get good service. 

Mr. DIAL. Does not the Senator think it would be advis- 
able to change the law? 

Mr. STANLEY. It may be; I am not saying it is not. As 
to whether you get better service by combining the telephone 
companies and street car companies under one control arbi- 
trarily or not, I am not expert enough to express a well and 
matured opinion, and for that reason I do not care to express 
any. But right or wrong, one of these companies was organized 
under a law which forbade its consolidation with any other 
company. These lines parallel each other and run within a 
few blocks of each other all over the city, and the company 
most efficiently operated claim that they get the bulk of the 
traffic at the same fare because of the promptness and efficiency 
of the service. If that be true, you are compelling an efficient 
line to take over an inefficient line after it was incorporated 
and created under a law which assured them that they would 
not be compelled to consolidate, that it would be illegal to do it. 
In addition to that, my impression is that there has been no 
definite determination by any committee of the Senate as to 


the cost of this service to either one of these roads, or on the 
question as to whether or not a 5-cent fare will throw them 
both into the hands of a receiver. Pending that, it strikes me 
that if we should agree to an amendment of this kind we would 
be getting the eart before the horse. 

If Congress has power to fix a 5-cent fare before the con- 
solidation, it has ample power to fix it after the consolidation. 
If these companies can be operated at a profit charging a 
5-cent fare, they ought to charge that, and if they can not, we 
ought not to force them into bankruptcy. We are passing with- 
out evidence upon a question that is technical, which requires 
the opinion of engineers and the careful, sober, well-considered 
judgment of business men. It is not a question for stump 
speeches or for appeals to the sympathy of the great public, 
I am in favor of protecting the public as much as anybody, but 
the public never demanded an injustice and never should do so, 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have the highest opinion of the opinion of 
my friend from Kentucky, but I do not see how on earth he can 
conceive that the restriction to a 5-cent fare can put either 
one of these roads, or a consolidation of the two, into bank- 
ruptey when he knows the history of the two roads. They have 
operated for years on a 5-cent fare without going into bank- 
ruptey. A 5-cent fare is not an unusually small fare; it is 
an unusually large fare in these days and times. But you are 
not only going back to normal, but there is an act which has 
passed the Senate and is going to pass the House which will 
reduce the costs of both of those roads, undoubtedly. 

The Senator says that one of the roads is inefficiently man- 
aged. One of the roads has not been making as much of a 
profit as the other road, but that so-called inefficient road has 
been making enormous profits out of its electric light plant, 
which the same stockholders own. The law, however, provided 
that they could not combine the two, but the same stockholders 
own both of them, If your act provided that they could combine 
their light company and their inefficient street car company 
when they combined those companies the consolidated company 
would be just as efficient as the other company. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I do not profess to know all 
that is in the hearings. As my valued friend the Senator well 
knows, these hearings occurred at a time when we were con- 
sidering vital matters of the same character in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, matters affecting the 
whole country, and when I had to choose between a matter 
affecting the citizens of the District of Columbia and one affect- 
ing the shippers of the United States I attended the same com- 
mittee that I presume the Senator who is addressing me 
attended. 

Is there any finding as to this matter on the part of those 
qualified to know? I endeavored to ascertain that fact on one 
or two occasions, when those witnesses present could not tell 

Mr. DIAL. Let us have order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is there any finding on the part of any dis- 
interested engineer or expert in the management of these facili- 
ties that upon the combination or consolidation of the power 
plant and of the two systems they can be operated at a profit 
charging 5 cents, without any regional arrangement or any 
division of fares for long hauls, or anything of that kind? I 
know that if there is one man in the Senate who is removed as 
far as the heavens from the earth from any attempt to sup- 
port a merely popular thing, without regard to its justice 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from South Carolina obtained 
the floor about 15 minutes ago, and in that time has farmed it 
out to other Senators. I make the point of order that for that 
reason the Senator from South Carolina has lost the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can we not have a vote? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hope that if he has lost the 
floor, I have found it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator has not been recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad to give up the floor. 
ing to give it up for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I have obtained the floor by that 
fact. Am I recognized? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. 


I have been try- 


It is evident to most of us that we can not 


regulate the street railway fares on the floor of the Senate. 
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re are many important bills on the calendar, and we have 
ost almost two hours this morning. I have a bill in mind 
now—the filled milk bill—which should receive the attention of 
this body, and in order to clear the way I move to lay the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee on the table. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his in- 

uiry. 
s Mr. McKELLAR. A vote having been asked and the yeas 
and nays having been ordered 

Mr. LODGE. That makes no difference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am asking the Chair what the parlia- 
mentary situation is. Under those circumstances, can a motion 
to lay on the table be entertained? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands it can be 
entertained, notwithstanding that the yeas and nays were 
ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. The motion to lay on the table is not de- 
batable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What is the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Was not a point of order made against that? 

Mr. LODGE. The Chair overruled the point of order. 

Mr, STANLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICA PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Chair sustained the point of order 
made against the Senator from Kentucky speaking? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
stated that he relinquished the floor. The Chair then recog- 
nized the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Of course, it may be too late to appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair, but I think the Recorp will show that 
when the Senator from Kentucky was speaking the Senator 
from South Carolina said, I yield the floor,“ and the Senator 
from Kentucky continued to 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Of course, if the Senator from 
South Carolina said he yielded the floor, it was then the prov- 
ince of the Chair to recognize some one, and the Chair recog- 
nized the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. PITTMAN. While the Senator from Kentucky was 
speaking? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He was not speaking at that time. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. STANLEY. I have had only about twenty years’ experi- 
ence in this body and the other, and this is the first time in an 
orderly debate I have ever seen a Senator or a Member taken 
off his feet in the midst of a discussion by one who asked to 
be recognized while he was talking, unless he was out of 
order, and was so advised. If that is the rule, I want to 
know it. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to lay on the table the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Joses]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). Transferring my 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eben] to the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussard] to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
wortH] and will allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—3T. 
Ball Hale McNary Spencer 
— ha Harreld Moses Sterling 
r Jones, Wash. New Townsend 
eron Kellogg Norbeck Warren 
Colt Ladd Oddie Watson 
Cummins Lenroot . — Weller 
Curtis Lodge Poindexter Willis 
rust MeCumber Pomerene 
rance McKinley Reed, Pa. 


Frelinghuysen McLean Smoot 
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NAYS—36. 

Ashurst George La Follette Shields 
Borah Gerry McKellar Smith 
Brookhart Glass Norris Stanley 
Capper Harris Overman Sutherland 
Caraway Harrison Owen Swanson 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Ransdell Underwood 
Dial Johnson Robinson Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher King Sheppard Wiliams 

NOT VOTING—23. 
Brandegee Fernald Myers _ Shortridge 
Broussard g Nelson Simmons 
Bursum Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Stanfield 
Dillingham Kendrick Page Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins McCormick Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. MCKELLAR’s amendment was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McCumser in the chair), 
The hour of 1 o'clock having arrived, the bill which has been 
under consideration will go to the calendar, and the Chair 
oe before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be 
8 8 

The ASSISTANT Segretary. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me a moment to submit a request? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield with the understanding that it will 
not lead to long debate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business to-day it recess until 11 
o'clock Monday morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator indicate 
about what time he expects to close the session this afternoon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to run until at 
least 5 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to the request for a recess. Mon- 
day is calendar day, and there are a great many bills on the 
calendar which ought to be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not desire to ask Senatora 
to remain here this afternoon. I had hoped to avoid that, 
because I want to recess when we do quit the work to-day. I 
shall now have to ask Senators to remain, and we will take a 
recess by motion. 

Mr. SWANSON. We ought to have a morning hour on 
Monday. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther. I claim the floor in my own right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course; we had a morning 
hour this morning, and it was wasted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Arizona de- 
clines to yield further, and will proceed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the words I used a few 
moments ago are deemed offensive by my friend the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. I am not the kind of man 
to use words of an offensive nature in public and then whisper 
an apology in the ear of the person offended. If I use words 
in public that seem offensive, my apology is made in public. I 
now ask leave to withdraw the language deemed to be offensive. 
We were given a morning hour and it is irritating to have the 
entire hour consumed by one bill. That was the reason why 
I spoke with vehemence, but I assure my good friend from 
Tennessee I meant no reflection, and I hope he will accept 
what I now say. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator suspend 
just a moment and yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Cheerfully, provided I do not lose the floor. 

CONSIDERATION OF CALENDAR ON MONDAY. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the calendar ought to be con- 
sidered. I was just about to propose that when the Senate 
conclude its business to-day, it adjourn with the understand- 
ing or agreement that during the morning hour Monday unob- 
jected bills on the calendar shall be considered. There is good 
reason for that. It is about the last opportunity the Senate 
will have to pass over to the body at the other end of the 
Capitol its bills which have not yet been disposed of by this 
body and to consider House bills for action during the present 
session of Congress. An agreement to consider only unob- 
jected bills under Rule VIII would enable Senators to avoid 
the consumption of the entire morning hour in the considera- 
tion of one or two bills. It would afford the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to transact such business on the calendar as it desired 
to transact. I myself would not urge an adjournment to-day 
but for that consideration. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
if we may adjourn until 10 o’clock Monday morning I would 
be willing to do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I hear about me declarations that there 
are a number of committee meetings called for Monday morn- 
ing. I myself have one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I understand. 3 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am willing to adjourn until 
10 o'clock Monday morning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think the Senator ought to be content 
with adjournment until 11 o'clock Monday in view of the fact 
that committee meetings have already been called. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have now, I think, far more 
important business before us than committee meetings at this 
time. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Arizona 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it adjourn until 11 o’clock 
Monday morning, and that during the morning hour only un- 
objected bills on the calendar shall be considered under Rule 
VIII. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If that is amended to make it 
10 o’clock I shall not object. 

Mr. ROBINSON. As it is now the practice of the Senate 

to meet at 11 o’clock, I feel certain that if we should meet at 
10 o'clock perhaps half of the hour between 10 o'clock and 11 
o'clock would be consumed in getting the attendance of a 
quorum. I do not think anything would be accomplished by 
meeting at 10 o'clock. The time would be consumed in pro- 
curing the attendance of a quorum rather than in the disposi- 
tion of business on the calendar. I think every Senator real- 
izes that that is true. In view of that situation, I am unwill- 
ing to modify my request for unanimous consent. ; 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Several Senators on this side 
of the aisle have urged that we adjourn until 11 o’clock. Of 
course I know that it makes a difference of only an hour, 
and I am willing to do that. 

Mr. LODGE. The understanding is that only unobjected bills 
are to be considered? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; that is the proposed agreement, 

Mr. LODGE. That is what I understood the agreement to be, 
because in any other way it would be a waste of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request presented by the Senator from Arkansas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT. 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business for this day it will adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m., 
Monday, February 19, 1923, and that coring the morning hour on 
Monday the Senate will consider unobjected bills upon the calendar 


under Rule VIII. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me to give a notice? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to give notice to the 
Senate that I expect to hold the Senate in night session Mon- 
day night and every night thereafter until the bill is disposed 
of or we reach some agreement. I hope we may be able to 
avoid night sessions, but that notice I give and I expect to 
stand up to it as long as the majority of the Senate will stand 
behind me. 

Mr. SWANSON. May I ask the Senator from Washington 
how late he expects to remain in session each night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, we may remain in session 
all night. How late we sit will depend upon the progress we 
make with the bill. 


ROAD IN FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


Mr. ASHURST. Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of a bill, and I will make as 
brief a statement of the object of the bill as may be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not yield for that purpose. 
If the Senator—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I have the floor, and I hope the Senator 
from Washington will allow me to state my request. 

Mr. LODGE. But the Senator from Arizona is making a re- 
quest for unanimous consent, and objection may be interposed. 

Mr. ASHURST. But I have not yet stated my request for 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it appears from its reading 
that the bill for which the Senator desires consideration may be 


passed without any discussion, I shall not object. I merely wish 


to make that on. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should be grievously disappointed if the 
Senator from Washington after my short statement should ob- 
ject to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I do not want even a short 
statement. If I yield to the Senator from Arizona, I shall then 
have to yield to other Senators. 

Mr. ASHURST. But Senators should not be called on to vote 
on the bill until they know what it is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Arizona 
in the interest of his bill will merely have it read. 

Mr. ASHURST. Indeed, I can make my statement briefer 
than the reading of the bill. 

During the time the bill making appropriations for the Interior 
Department was under consideration I offered an amendment 
to that bill proposing to appropriate $15,000 from the funds of 
certain Indians in Arizona for the construction of a road which 
is wholly and solely within an Indian reservation in northeastern 
Arizona. There are over 2,000 of those Indians. Their property 
is worth about $3,000,000 and their income is about $75,000 from 
the sale of matured timber. A county, the poorest in our State, 
has bonded itself for over $200,000 to build the road and has set 
apart $15,000 to build the road in the Indian reservation. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] objected to the amend- 
ment which I offered to the appropriation bill, but stated that if 
I would prepare a separate bill he should have no objection to 
that. Such a bill has passed the House of Representatives, has 
been reported favorably from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
of the Senate, and is now on the calendar. 

It proposes to appropriate $15,000 of the funds of the Fort 
Apache Indians to construct the road, which, as I have stated, 
is wholly on their reservation. I ask that the report on the bill 
may be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 1144) submitted by 
Mr. AsHurst on February 14, 1923, was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


[Report to accompany H. R. 13128.] 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 13128) authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a 
road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., having con- 
sidered the same, Ps fal favorably thereon with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass without amendment. 

The facts relating to the btl are fully set forth in House Report No. 
1380, Sixty-seyenth Congress, fourth session, which is appended hereto 
and made a part of this report. ` 


[House Report No. 1380, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. ] 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bin 
(H. R. 13128) authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a 
road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz., having con- 
sidered the same, report the bill back to the House with a recommenda- 
warne nil was referred to the De 

e was referr o the rtment of the Interior for report, 
and in the following letter the 9 recommends its n 


. oF Asef r INTERIOR, 
ashin: anuary 9, 1923. 
Hon. Homer P. SNYDER * bi 


‘J 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. SNYDER: This will refer further to your letter of 
December 5, 1922, transmitting for report and recommendation a copy 
of H. R. 13128, proposing to authorize an appropriation of $15,000 from 
the tribal funds of the Fort K Indians to pay one balf the cost of 
constructing a road between Cooley and the northeastern boundary of 
the reservation, contingent upon payment by the county of the other 
half. I recommend that the proposed bill receive the favorable con- 
sideration of your committee and of ake 

This reservation comprises over 1,000,000 acres of land inhabited by 
2,552 Indians. It is estimated that the timber on the reservation is 
worth approximately $3,000,000. A contract has been made to cut the 
timber on the reservation, which will very likely bring in over $100,000 
annually for a number of years. The amount now to the credit of the 
tribe from this source is about $79,000 in excess of the sum required 
for support and civilization during the current fiscal year. 

I fully realize the necessity of better roads on this reservation as one 
of the most important factors in the progress of the Indians and am, 
of course, willing to cooperate with the local people along this line to 
the greatest practicable extent so far as available funds will permit 
sone pees eae ae yere and 8 of the Indians, 

roa question O e the place of an old, unimproved road 
connecting Cooley with Springerville and other parts of apache County 
off the reservation, and will be about 20 miles in le While this 
particular road is not the one most needed by the Indians now, from 
the standpoint of the actual use they will make of it, in view of the 
fact that, as I understand, Apache County has already voted $15,000 
to pay its half of the cost I am inclined to favor the proposed appro- 
priation from tribal funds as being justified by the indirect benefit the 
road will be to the Indians by opening up that part of the reservation, 
ana to show our willingness to meet the local people halfway in such 
matters. 

Sincerely, ALBERT B. FALL, Secretary. 


The following letter from the chairman of the board of supervisors of 
Apache County, Ariz., shows that $15,000 has been set aside by that 
county to match this appropriation if authorized to be made from the 
tribal funds of the Indians of the Fort Apache Reservation: 


Sr. JOHNS, ARIZ., November 16, 1922, 
Hon, CARL HAYDEN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sir: Apache County, not having any highwa 
town of Cooley, on the ‘Apache Indian Reservation, wit 


to connect the 
any part of the 
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county, has by bond issue raised $15,000 to apply on a road 
from Conley. be across the Apache Indian Reseryation to 9 with a 


hi to Pag apes ape Springerville. 
8 Sean cially agente rd to complete this highway, gs 
rye 1 — 


„ oer Dest oftorts in securing for this road a sum anria 
apain 10 much as we are to wit. $15,000, in order tò 
build a 9 oo e yo Jos. Upatt, 
7 “Dhak naas Dairi of Supervisors of Apache County. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the sum proposed to be appropriated re- 
imbursable? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is to come out of the funds of the 
Indians. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is to come ont of their own funds? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby nig nage an appropriation 
of $15,000 from any tribal funds on d t in the Treasury to the 
Fo e Indian Reservation, i 

available, to pay one-half the cost of constructing a 
vagon road, wit said 1 between Cooley and the north- 
east boundary of said reservation : Provided, That no Rag ht of the ap- 
prorciation herein authorized shall be ex until Secretary of 
fy of iyane, Acts: satisfactory guarantees of the payment re 

n $ 
a petai ar — ol the cost of the construction of meee rea 

Mr. LENROOT. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Ari- 
zona may have his bill passed if he does not proceed further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that 
the bill will not lead to further debate, I shall not object to its 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13128) authorizing 
an appropriation for the construction of a road within the 
Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DAVID C. VAN VOORHIS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4071) for the relief of David C. 
Van Yoorhis. I do not think there will be any discussion of the 
bill at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If there is no discussion of the 
bill, I shall make no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. POMBRENE. If the Senate cares to hear a brief state- 
ment from me 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the bill may be read. 

Mr. POMEREND. Very well. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury 89 
is hereby, authorized and — to pay to Peg tee C. Van Voorhis, of 
—.— Green, Ohio, out 55 the Treasury not otherwise 

ated, the suim of $1.85 17. D 

8 e postmaster uring the year 1918, without 

ans on his part, ané which amount Be by him paid to the 
vernment out of his own funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the uaia, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the report on the bill which 
has just passed was submitted by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rostyson]. In order that Senators and others 

, who may be interested in the bill may know what the facts are 

in regard to the measure, I ask that the report on the bill be in- 
corporated in the Recon, without reading. 

There being no objection, the report (No. 1126) submitted by 
Mr. Rostnson on February 9, 1923, was ordered to be printed in 
the Recoxp, as follows: 

Report to accompany S. 4071. 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4071) 
‘for the relief of David C. Van Voorhis, having considered the same, 

the recommendation 


j 4 ped thereon with that the bill do do 
without amendment. 
P The pur of the biit is to reimburse David C. Van Voorhis, of 
17 Ohio, the sum of $1,931.17, being the amount of 
75 ar-sa ps lost by him while postmaster during the year 
pene, wit be “taut on his part, and which amount was thereafter 
dy him paid to the Government out of his own funds. 


one facts are fully set forth in the following letter from the Post 
A which is appended hereto and made a part of 
this report: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, December 13, 1920. 
Hon. ATLEE POMER 


ENE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR POMERENE: Referring to your personal call at 
the department in behalf of D. C. Van Voorhis, postmaster, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, the records show that the shortage in the 1918 war- 
stamp account at Bowling Green has been thoroughly investigated 
by tne deve wi 8 5 f th -office inspector 

e following is quo m the report o e post-office 
ed to this invest tion, which covers the salient points in 
connection with the sho; 

“In "e ae investigation at Bowling Green the accounts and 
1 of the office covering the 1918 transactions in war-savings 

and thrift stamps have been carefully examined and no information 
has been obtained therefrom which would account for any part of th 
alleged loss or shortage. The accounts have been . kept an 
no att t to alter or falsify them in any way has been made. It 
appears that this 4101 251 in the account became 9 in Sep- 
tember or October, 191 both the postmaster and assistant were 
aware of it, but were entirely unable to account for it or to find any 
errors in the account. 

“Investigation at the office in question has also been made with a 
view to ascertaining whether or not the shortage was due to the dis- 
honesty of any yer oe with the service or who had 
access to the war savings 8 but nothing has been dis- 
closed by Investigation to indica ee such is the case, 

“The clerical force at this o not large, and during 191 
when this shortage occurred, it 8 of John W. Brewer, assistan 

postmaster; Claren Crane, George A. Phillips, and Jessie Mitchell, 
—— with substitute clerk Harold Bates, who was appointed regu- 
lar on August 16, 1918. The record and reputation of each of these 
employees have been examined, but there is a Raper ds no reason to 
question the honesty of any one of them. assistant post master 
and clerk Jessie Mitchell did most of the Pacer in the money-order and 
3 room, where practically all of the financial work is handled 

ere the war savings and thrift s W mocka were bd but 
the other clerks, although ed to the ng section, had access 
to the financial section. So also did the janito dut these are both 
men of good utation and several years’ pesi ce and have never 
been suspected * 

The pont office at Bo g Green is of the second class, ane from 
the installation of the central accounting system until March, 1920. 
it was the central accoun: eae for Wood County and the source 
of stamp supplies for 36 0 of which 10 are presidential. The 
handling of the accounts, tions, etc., for the 
an enormous amount of work, practically all of which fell upon the 
assistant postmaster * * +, 

“The handl of the war savings and thrift * transactions 
was, of course, in addition to the regular work, and during several 
months of the year 1918 was of such proportions that it could not 
be properly taken care of by the force at this office. During the 
months of August and September, 1918, a war 8 stamp drive 
was put on by the State war savings committee, the sales at 
the Bowling Green post ena including district requisitions, amounted 
to $242,199.65 for August and $102,786.15 for September, as against 
an ate monthly sale of -49 coe the other months of the 

lle this amount of ess m 
— 25 the yet had the individual sales 
veo in number, they ge 7 
number and accordin labor. 
The requisitions from 3 post o cea, whose fixed credits were 
not large owing to their inability to give proper protection, were 
small and 5 and entailed a great deal of work. It is stated 
that, during period, which e over two months, the 
office was * to make up daily cash balances and to check the 
transactions and stock in order to ascertain accurately how the ac- 
count stood. 
“The work during this period was so heavy and his duties so 
onerous that Assistant Postmaster John W. Brewer suffered a nervous 
breakdown and was absent from duty several weeks. He returned 


The postmaster endeavored 
ical and mental condition, but ae 
continued to fill the 

“The postmaster 


e postmaster states that he reported to the department the 
condition of the assistant and requested that he be giyen authority 
to replace him, but that no action was taken in the 7 It ap- 

however, that some investigation of the matter was made by 

an inspector in October or November, 1918, and it is probable that 
the condition of the assistant postmaster at that time was not as 
serious as the . thought it to be, and that it did not justify 


— robable that this discre in the war spss 
i a more | ocouared through = accidental loss of 


to handle. 

ins on of this office made on 7 — 9, 1918, prior to the dis- 
N the account, disclosed that th office was in an unsatis- 
factory condition, due — esd to. the amount of work to be done and 
part to lack of 


— never has fae bee ar question. of Mr. Brewer's . 
TCF 
TS ve 
mee Whe er or not the awe was due to errors or lume pa, determined, 
. postmaster can not at this ined, 
and Mr, Brewer, prior to his being adjudged 


1923. 
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unable to account for it, and he and the 
iscussed 


postmaster had known, 
se. for, and d the loss for some time before the close 
of 1918 accounts. 

“Prior to his breakdown, Mr. Brewer had always been considered 
reasonably accurate in his work, although slow and without much 
ability to systematize. The postmaster * * is without any 
particular training in the keeping of records and in financial trans- 
actions * . It is quite as probable, therefore, that the errors 
which caused this loss may have been made in by the ter 
as well as the assistant or others. In any event, there is no evidence 
that the responsibility rests with the assistant to an extent which 
would justify a demand upon him or his sureties for the payment of 
the whole or any part of the shortage. 

“In connection with this inves 
of a number of the district offices o 
in connection with regular inspection of those offices in the hope that 
some questionable transaction between them and the central account- 
ing office might be found which would furnish some clue to the alleged 
loss, but none has been found. 

“Tf there was any way in which the postmaster could be given credit 
or be reimbursed for this loss it would seem to be an equitable thing to 
do, because, whatever the actual cause of this loss may have been, 
its greatest contributing factor was the unusual burden and responsi- 
bility placed upon him and his office force by the work of the central 
accounting system and the war savings and thrift stamp drives.” 

It appears from the letter of Mr. Van Voorhis to you, dated November 
29, that he is of the opinion that in view of ge act that the former 
assistant postmaster, John W. Brewer, had full charge of all accounts, 
including the war-saving stamp account in question,” that he, as post- 
master, should be relieved of responsibility for the financial affairs of 
his office. Obviously this view can not be accepted by the department 
unless the postmaster can actually fix responsibility for the shortage 
on the assistant postmaster to whom he had assigned the war savings 
account, and the 33 admits that he is unable to fix the re- 

msibility for this shortage on the former assistant postmaster, and 
aod ge ation made by the inspector assigned to the case con: 


The report shows that in so far as could be determined by the in- 
yestigation made nothing has develo which indicates criminal neg- 
ligence on the part of the postm r or any of the employees con- 
nected with the Bowling Green office and the personal integrity and 
honesty of ä and employees of the office are not involved. 
‘The only reflection is the lack of ability on the part of the postmaster 
to properly organize the work in his office in such a manner as to 
pre iy protect Government securities and to be able to fix msi- 

iiy ‘or losses or shortages in case losses or shortages occurred. 

e Lo perder sig is not unmindful of the great amount of extra work 
performed at the Bowling Green office in connection with the sale of 
war-sa and thrift stamps, and that the postmaster and other 
employees at the Bowling Green office cheerfully formed this extra 
work and assumed the heavy nsibility resul from the sale of 
Lee ei in war-savings and thrift stamps during the calendar year 

918 without extra com tion, exhibiting a high d of patriotic 
service to the country during the war. In view of fact, in addi- 
tion to the fact that a searching investigation falls to disclose any 
criminal 55 the gant of any of the officers or employees 
connected with the ling Green office, it would be a pleasure to 

elieve the er from accountability for the shortage, but un- 
ortunately there is no provision of law whereby such ief can be 
granted by the Post Office e wage sl 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for transmission to Postmaster Van 
Voorhis, if you wish to use it for that purpose, and the papers which 
you left at the department are returned as requested. 

Yours very truly, 


tion the accounts and 
the county have been examined 


W. J. Barrows, 
Acting Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


WILLIAM H, LEE. 


Nr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me for just a moment, in order that I may call 
up a bill, which I do not think will take any time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Might not the Senator's bill be 
considered during the morning hour on next Monday, when we 
take up the calendar? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Senator from Washington has yielded 
to other Senators and why might he not also yield to me for this 


purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. Perhaps we shall 
consume less time by taking that course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I merely desire to make a brief statement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will merely 
ask that his bill may be read. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well, I ask that the bill may be read. 
The bill has the indorsement of the Secretary of the Navy and 
of everyone else who has had anything to do with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexrer in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The bill (S. 8879) for the relief of William H. Lee, was read 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to William H. Lee, lieutenant 
commander, United States Navy, out of any funds in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $828.29, said sum being the amount 

f restitution made by him out of his private funds for money stolen 

m his safe by a man serving under him, for which said officer was 
held responsible, while stationed as recrui officer for the United 
States Navy in the city of San Francisco, Calif., on December 80, 1920. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the bill leads to no discussion, 
I shall not object to its consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill which the Secretary bas read? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is there a unanimous report made 
on this bill, I will ask the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; the committee is unanimous in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have very grave doubt about the wisdom of 
passing the bill, but, in deference to my very genial friend, I 
believe I shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33 to the bill (H. R. 
18481) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10003) to 
further amend and modify the war risk insurance act; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Swrer, Mr. GRAHAM 
of Illinois, and Mr. Raysurn were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 40) providing for 
the reenrollment of the bill (S. 2023) defining the crop failure 
in the production of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed 
money from the Government of the United States for the 
purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 2 

S. 3721. An act providing for the erection of additional suit- 
able and necessary buildings for the National Leper Home; 

H. R. 869. An act for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion 
Pier A; 

H. R. 7588. An act for the relief of Henry Peters; 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske; 

H. R. 13351. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina; 

H. R. 18926. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution authorizing the use of public 
parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the District of 
Columbia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, 
and other decorations, property of the United States, by the 
Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 440. Joint resolution to satisfy the award rendered 
against the United States by the arbitral tribunal established 
under the special agreement concluded June 30, 1921, between 
the United States of America and the Kingdom of Norway. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). The Secretary will state the next amendment of the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The READING CLERK. On page 3, line 14, after the word “ ves- 
sels,” it is proposed to insert “ operating on routes established 
by the board prior to the enactment of this act.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the word “this” before the word “act” 
and inserting the word “ such.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, let us see just exactly 
what is proposed to be done. The committee amendment is, 
in line 14, after the word “vessels,” to insert the words “ op- 
erating on routes established by the board prior to the enact- 
ment of this act.“ That is the amendment now under consid- 
a Now, what is it the Senator from Washington pro- 
poses 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. Section 2 of the bill refers to 
section 7 of the act of 1920, under which the routes were es- 
tablished, but the word “such” should be employed in the 
proviso, because it refers to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Reapine CLERK. In the committee amendment, on page 
8, in line 14, before the word “ act,” it is proposed to strike out 
the word “this” and insert the word “such,” so as to read: 
operating on routes established by the board prior to the enactment of 
such act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I presume that relates to vessels operat- 
ing at the present time, but I do not gather the entire purport 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington 
to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The proviso refers to the act of 
1923, while the whole section, as the Senator realizes, is an 
amendment to section 7 of the act of 1920 and becomes a part 
of the act of 1920. The word “such,” proposed to be inserted, 
refers to the words “ merchant marine act of 1922.” Of course, 
the figures “1922” should be changed to “1923.” 

Mr. FLETCHER, Then, “1922” ought to be changed to 
u 1923 27 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; I will offer that amend- 
ment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I thought the Senator meant 
to cover. He intends to move to strike out “1922” and substi- 
tute “ 1923.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; that will be done. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And now the Senator proposes to strike 
out the word “ this” and insert the word “ such.” A 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, I move to strike out, on 
line 14, 1922“ and in lieu thereof to insert“ 1923.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Commerce was, on 
page 8, section 2, line 16, after the word “who,” to insert the 
words “in the judgment of the board,” so as to make the 
proviso read: 

Provided further, That the board shall not for the period of two 
years after the enactment of the merchant marine act, 1923, sell ves- 
sels gt ney on routes established by the board or to the enact- 
ment of such act to persons other than those who in the 2 of 
the board have the 9 financial and otherwise, of the domestic 
communities primarily interested in such lines, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 24, after the word 
“sales,” to insert the words “and its assignment,” so as to 
read: ; i 

(b) Such section is further amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new paragraph to read as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 3 
monopoly in the American merchant marine, and, in pursuance of this 
policy, the board is directed, in the development of its sales and its 
assignment policy, to continue as far as possible and practicable, sub- 
ject to the provisions of this section, all existing steamship routes and 
regular servi and to endeavor in nor way to bring about the per- 
manent establishment of such routes and services, and their retention. 
as far as possible, in the hands of persons having the support, financial 
and otherwise, of the domestic communities primarily interested in such 
routes and services, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 8, after the word 
“ appliances,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That this section shall not apply, to the construction or 
equipment of vessels by corporations of individuals primarily for the 
purpose of transporting their own products. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
in lieu of that amendment. In lieu of the words proposed to 
be inserted, I move to insert the words found on page 8, be- 
ginning in line 14, of the bill as it was ordered reprinted last 
evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. : 

The READING CLERK. In lieu of the amendment appearing on 
page 7, lines 9 to 11 inclusive, it is proposed to insert a comma, 
and the words: 


Except that no loan shall be made under this section to any person 
for use in the construction or equipment of a vessel to be operated 
rimarily for the transportation of the property of the borrower or 
of aby person affiliated with him within the meaning of subdivision 
(e) of section 409 of the merchant marine act, 1923. 


Mr. FLETCHER, I think that is a very great improvement 
over the proposal now contained in the bill, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to 
the amendment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I observe on page 72 of the bill, 
in section 711, the following provision: 

Sec. 711. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any n or circumstance is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application thereof to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

As I understand, it is intended to provide that the courts 
may set aside any part of this act which they think may be un- 
constitutional. Is that the idea? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is the idea, I had 
not noticed that particular language. We usually have a provi- 
sion like that referring to the unconstitutionality of any provi- 
sion of a proposed act. I really had supposed that it related 
a to unconstitutionality, but I see that it is broader than 

t. 

Mr. OWEN, It is broader than unconstitutionality ; it covers 
validity. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can hardly conceive, however, 


of a basis for holding a portion of the act invalid except upon . 


the ground of unconstitutionality. 

785 OWEN. It might be held invalid on the ground of public 
policy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That would go ultimately to th 
unconstitutionality of the provision. = 

Mr. OWEN. It might be against public policy and not be 
unconstitutional, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not believe the court could 
hold a provision against public policy unless it based its opinion 
upon some proyision of the Constitution. 

Mr. OWEN. I think there have been cases where the court 
has determined questions of public policy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should have no objection, if 
the Senator would like to have the provision refer particularly 
to unconstitutionality, to haying such language put in. 

Mr. OWEN. I object to Congress itself inviting the courts 
in this way to declare that acts of Congress may be declared 
invalid in part or that they may be declared unconstitutional 
in part. I do not think the Congress ought to yield that right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the Senator offer 
any amendment that he may desire when we reach that provi- 
sion. 

Mr. OWEN, I will offer an amendment right now. In all 
events I want to make some remarks upon it, because I regard 
this as a very objectionable feature of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As far as offering an amend- 


ment is concerned, I should be glad if the Senator would wait 


until we reach that. 

Mr. OWEN. I will offer the amendment at that time, but I 
wish now to call the attention of the Senate to It. 

As the Senator from Washington very properly said, It has 
been not infrequently the case that Congress has put an amend- 
ment or a provision in a bill by which the bill was to be affected 
only in such part as the Supreme Court should hold unconsti- 
tutional. That has been done in a number of instances. In 
effect, it is an abdication by the Congress of the United States 
of its right to pass upon, and finally pass upon, the constitu- 
tionality of the acts passed by Congress. I do not think Con- 
gress has any constitutional right to abdicate its powers. In 
my judgment, It is a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States for the Congress of the United States to abdicate its 
right to determine the constitutionality of its own acts. 

The Congress of the United States is composed of Representa- 
tives directly chosen from the people of the United States—in the 
House of Representatives every two years, and one-third of the 
Senate approximately every two years, They send these Repre- 
sentatives to represent them on the floor of Congress under the 
powers of the Constitution of the United States, and they have 
a right to expect of them that they will discharge their full duty 
under the Constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States does not give to any 
court—district court, circuit court, or Supreme Court—the right 
to pass upon and declare uncoustitutional the acts of the sover- 
eign assembly of this Natlon. I know perfectly well that all 
the law schools—the big law schools and little law schools— 
have taught the boys, all the boys, who go to law school that 
the Supreme Court has the right to nullify acts of Congress 
and set them aside; and it is not unnatural, it is to be expected, 
that the law schools should teach the boys who study law that 
this is the law. I deny that it is the law, however, and I 
deny the right of Congress to abdicate its powers and duties to 
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the people of the United States and permit its laws to be nulli- 
fied by any court; and I want to present to this Recorp the 
reasons why I take that position. I say it is in effect an abdi- 
eation by Congress of its own powers. This power of Congress 
in this matter has been passed upon on various occasions by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to a few of these decisions. 

In Wiscart against Dauchey, in 1796, a long time ago, and in 
Durousseau v. United States (6 Oranch, 307), in 1810, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senate to what the Supreme Court 
says im regard to the power of Congress. This latter was an 
opinion delivered by Chief Justice John Marshall. 

In discussing the right of the court to pass upon the matter 
before the court in that case, the judge said: 

The force of this argument is ceived and admitted. Had the 

dicial act created the Supreme 

jurisdiction 


1 it must have been considered 
13 which the Constitution assigns to it. 


exceptin 
those powers undiminished. The appellate powers of this court are not 

en by the judicial act. “siete 
ey are limited and ated by 


In other words, John Marshall declared that the Congress of 
the United States even by giving affirmatively certain appellate 
powers to the Supreme Court must be construed as withholding 
those powers not expressly granted by the judiciary act, and 
Senators and Members of Congress apparently forget what the 
powers of the Congress of the United States really amount to. 

It will be recalled by every Senator that the Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress may make such exceptions and impose such 
regulations as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as it 
sees fit. I wish to read the language of that section of the Con- 
stitution. 

Article III, section 1, declaring the judicial power of the 

United States, says: 
” he judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services: à compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

Sec. 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and citizens of another State; between 

of different States; between citizens of the same State claim- 
ing lands under grants of different States; and een a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects, 

And then it says: 


In all cases aff 

suls, and those in w 

have original 
tioned the Supreme 
Jaw and fact, with such exeeptions an 
Congress may make. 

When Congress voluntarily puts in an act a provision such as 
section 711 of this bill, practically inviting the court to pass 
upon the validity of any part of this measure, it is failing to 
make the exception which the public policy of this Republic 
requires. 

I am not willing to-See the Senate of the United States ab- 
dicate its constitutional powers. Section 711 should pro- 
vide—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, I am perfectly willing to have the whole section 
stricken out. t 

Mr. OWEN. I wish now to discuss this matter. It is in the 
bill. It has been in bills here repeatedly, and I am no longer 
willing to have this kind of legislation passed without protest 
so long as I am a Member of this body. 

Congress has no right to abdicate its duty to pass finally 
upon the constitutionality of the acts passed by the Congress 
itself. There should be put into this statute a provision that no 
appeal shall be permitted in any case in which the constitu- 
tionality of this act or of any other act of Congress is chal- 
lenged, the passage by Congress of any act being deemed con- 
clusive presumption of the constitutionality of such act. Any 
Federal judge who declares any aet passed by the Congress 


ambassadors, other public ministers, and_con- 
ch a State shall be party, the Supreme Court 
urisdiction. In all the other cases before men- 
‘ourt shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to 
under such regulations as the 


of the United States to be unconstitutional should be declared 
to be guilty of violating the constitutional requirement of 
“ good behavior,” upon whieh his tenure of office rests, and he 
should be held by such decision ipso facto to have yielded his 
office, and the President of the United States should be au- 
thorized to nominate a successor to fill the position vacated by 
such judicial officer. 

I pointed out the case just called to the attention of th 
Senate, and there are a number of others of like purport. an 
effect: The case of United States v. Gorden (7 Cranch 287); 
Daniels v. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad ( 
Wallace 250); in re MeCardle (7 Wallace 510) ; National Ex- 
change Bank v. Peters (144 U. S. 570); of Col. C. C. M. u. 
Turck (150 U. S. 138). \ 

The abstract in the McCardle case is as follows: 


1. The appellate jurisdiction of this court is conferred by the Can 
stitution, and not derived from: acts of Congress; but is confer 
“with such exceptions, and under such regulations, as Congress may 
make; and, therefore, acts of Congress affirming such jurisdiction 
have always been construed as excepting from it all cases not ex- 
9 and vided for. 
2 en, therefore, Congress enacts that this court shall have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over final decisions of the circuit courts in certain 
cases. the act operates as a negation or exception of such jurisdiction 
in other eases, and the repeal of the act necessarily negatives jurisdic- 
ete sept ot eee ct, pendi peal idea for by it, 
e repeal of such an act, pending an ap rov or by 
is not an exereise of judicial power 1 the e no matter 
whether the repeal takes effect before or after ar t of the appeal, 


4. The act of 27th of March, 1868, repealing that provision of the 


act of 5th of February, 1867, to amend the judicial act of 1789, which 
authorized appeals to this court from the decisions of circuit courts in 
cases of habeas corpus, does not except from the appellate 1 
of this court any cases but a Is under the ant of 1867. It does 
not affect the appellate jurisdiction which was previously exercised in 
eases of habeas corpus. 

Mr. President, there are so many lawyers, there are so 
many men who have been trained as lawyers, so many men 
who have gotten their degrees from law schools, who regard it 
as an act of lese majeste to question the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to declare unconstitutional and 
void any act of Congress they may see fit, that I think it is 
worth while to emphasize to the Senate the decision of the 
Supreme Court itself as to the powers of Congress over the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, because it must always be 
remembered that the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction in so far 
as ambassadors and public ministers are concerned is almost 
negligible in number ‘and is entirely negligible in importance, 
because none of the great questions which have shaken this 
Republic to its foundation, passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
lie within the rule of that original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court under the Constitution. 

The Chief Justice, delivering the opinion of the court in the 
ease of Ex parte McCardle, said: 

The first question necessarily is that of jurisdiction, for if the aet 
of March, 1868, takes away the jurisdiction defined by the act of 
February, 1867, it is useless, if not improper, to enter into any dis- 
eussion of other questions. It is quite true, as was argued by the 
eounsel for the 5 that the appellate jurisdiction this 
country is not derived from acts of Congress. It is, strictly speaking, 
conferred by the Constitution, but it is conferred with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as Congress shall make. 

That “but” and that phrase put into the Constitution of the 
United States, with such exceptions and under such regula- 
tions as Congress shall make,” makes it incumbent upon the 
Congress of the United States, makes it the duty of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, not only not to pass such legislation 
as is found in this bill, page 73, section 711, but if anyth 
is put in, to put in the contrary expression, that this act sha 
not be declared invalid, in whole or in part, by the judiciary, 
The judiciary is not the law making power of this Republic. 
Their function is to interpret the laws which have been passed 
by the Congress of the United States, and interpret the laws in 
accordance with the meaning of the Congress of the United 
States, and before I shall conclude I am going to call the 
attention of the Senate to some of the most disastrous decisions 


‘made by the Supreme Court in the past, and the effect upon 


this Republic. 
. The Chief Justice, continuing, said: 


It is n. to consider whether, if Congress had made 
tions and no regulations, this court might not have exercised general 
appellate under rules prescribed by itself. For the 
earliest acts of the First Congress, at its first session, was the act of 
September 24, 1789, to establish the judicial courts of the United States, 
That act provided for the 1 of this court and prescribed regu- 
lations for the exercise of jurisdiction. 

The source of that poon and the limitations of it by the Con- 
stitution and by statute have been on several occasions subjects of con- 
sideration here, In the case of Durosseau against The United States, 

larly, the whole matter was carefully examined, and the ceu 
eld that while “ the appellate pewers of this court are not given by the 
judicial act but are given by the Constitution,” they are nevertheless 
‘limited and regulated by that act and by such other acts as have been 
passed on the mer 'g The court said, further, that the judicial ae 
was an exercise of the power given by the Constitution to Congress “o 


o excep- 
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making exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.” 
4 7815 have described affirmatively,” said the court, “its ju ction, 
and this affirmative description has been understood to imply a negation 
of the exercise of such appellate power as is not comprehended wi it.” 


The Supreme Court has been tender in the exercise of the juris- 
diction granted by the Congress of the United States. I have 
the greatest respect for that court, and nothing I shall say or 
that I have said can ever be regarded as showing any want of 
the highest regard and respect for that honorable body. There 
is no court in the world, I think, with a finer record than that 
court. That does not alter a particle what I am saying with 
regard to the duty of Congress to assume and to exercise the 
coustitutional powers of Congress and not to abdicate those 
powers. Congress has in a way abdicated them. Over and over 
again they have abdicated them, and over and over again they 
have passed bills with just this kind of vicious provisions in 
them. Of course with Congress maintaining that attitude the 
Supreme Court is going to continue to exercise this jurisdiction. 
They would not think of doing so if the Congress of the United 
States would by proper means indicate to them the dissent of 
Congress to their exercising any such appellate jurisdiction. 

The Chief Justice, continuing in the case of McArdle, said: 


The principle that the affirmative appellate jurisdiction implies a 
negation of all such jurisdiction being affirmed, having been thug | 
established, it was an almost necessary consequence that acts 0 
Congress providing for the exercise of jurisdiction should come to be 
spoken of as acts granting jurisdiction. | 

I emphasize that language, “ spoken of as acts granting juris- | 
diction, and not as acts making exceptions to the constitutional | 
grant of it.” 

The Chief Justice, continuing, said: 


The principle that the affirmation of appellate jurisdiction’ implies | 
the negation of all such jurisdiction not affirmed having been thus 
established, it was an almost necessary consequence that acts of Con- 
gress, providing for the exercise of jurisdiction, should come to be 
spoken of as acts cay | jurisdiction, and not as acts making excep- 
tions to the co tional grant of it. 

The exception to appellate jurisdiction in the case before us, how- 
. ever, is not an inference from the affirmation of other appellate juris- 
diction. It is made in terms. The provision of the act of 1867, afirm- 
ing the appellate jurisdiction of this court in cases of habeas corpus 
is expr a — ed. It is hardly possible to imagine a plainer in- 
stance of positive exception. 

We are not at liberty to inquire into the motives of the legislature, 
We can only examine into its power under the Constitution; and 
the power to make exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of this 
court is given by express words. 

What, then, is the effect of the repealing act upon the case before 
us? We can not doubt as to this. Without jurisdiction the court 
can not proceed at all in any cause. Jurisdiction is power to declare 
the law, and when it ceases to exist, the only function remaining 
to the court is that of announcing the fact and dismissing the cause, 
And this fs not less clear upon authority than upon principle. 

Several cases were cited by the counsel for the petitioner in support 
of the position that jurisdiction of this case is not affected by the 
repealing act. But none of them, in our judgment, afford avy sup- 
port to it. They are all cases of the exercise of judicial power by 
the legislature, or of legislative interference with courts in the 
exercising of continuing jurisdiction. 

On the other hand, the general rule, supported by the best elemen- 
tary writers, is, that “when an act of the legislature is repealed, it 
must be considered, except as to transactions past and closed, as if 
it never existed.” And the effect of repealing acts upon suits under 
acts repealed, has been determined by the adjudications of this 
court. The subject was cu J considered in Norris v. Crocker, and 
more recently in Insurance Co. ». Ritchie. In both of these cases 
it was held that no judgment could be rendered in a sult after the 
repeal of the act under which it was brought and prosecuted. 

{t is quite clear, therefore, that this court can not proceed to 
ronounce judgment in this case, for it has no longer jurisdiction of 
he appeal; 8 duty is not less fitly performed by declining 
ungranted jurisdiction than in exercising firmly that which the 

Constitution and the laws confer. : H 

Counsel seem to have supposed, if effect be given to the repealing 
act in question, that the whole appellate power of the court, in cases 
of habeas corpus, is denied. But this is an error, The act of 1868 
does not except from that jurjsdiction any cases but appeals from 
circuit courts under the act of 1867. It does not affect the juris- 
diction which was previously exercised. 


Now, in this case the Congress of the United States by an 
act withdrew from the Supreme Court of the United States the 
right to pass upon this particular line of habeas corpus cases. 
The Supreme Court very properly held that Congress has the 
right to make exceptions and to make regulations with regard 
to cases pending in the Supreme Court. 

As I said, the law schools have been teaching thousands of 
boys to be lawyers, and have been teaching them that the Con- 
stitution established three coordinate, coequal branches of the 
Government. This is a fundamental error because there were 
established three coordinate, but not coequal, branches of the 
Government. 

It is extremely important to realize the huge powers and 
duties of the Congress. 

The sovereign law-making power of the people, so far as they 
have delegated such power, is vested expressly in Congress, 
using these the words of the Constitution: 


to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers vested by 
gos Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any 
epartment or officer harget, 


— —— — — — —— — — — eessonssash ome 


Congress by statute established a Supreme Court and the 
executive departments, and fixed their powers in accordance 
with the Constitution and in accordance with the power vested 
in Congress as the law-making power. Congress fixed the num- 
ber of judges of the Supreme Court. It can add to that num- 
ber now, or it can diminish the number by an act of Congress. 
Why, Mr. President, the Congress of the United States, if it 
desired, could double the number of judges in that court, It 
could increase the number of judges on that court from the 
present number to 20 or to 25 or te 48 or to 148. It could 
add to the number just as it sees fit, and could diminish the 
number just as it sees fit. To say that the Supreme Court 
has coequal power with the Congress of the United States is 
obviously preposterous. 

It will be remembered in the legal tender case, when the 
legal tender act was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, that President Grant put on two additional members of 
the court who thought that the legal tender act was constitu- 
tional and reversed the Supreme oirt by that process. 

The Supreme Court is not a coequal body with Congress 
and should not be so regarded. It has the highest dignity, the 
highest honor, and highest respect as a court, but no power 
to be compared with the powers of the Congress of the United 
States. Congress, of course, fixes the compensation of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, could increase the compensation, 
could diminish it, could make it very large, could make it 
very small. It has power over the living of the judges who 
Serve in that capacity. I am speaking of power and only of 
power. I am challenging the claim that the Supreme Court 
is coequal with Congress. 

Congress, through the Senate, confirms the justice of the 
Supreme Court before he can take his seat. It in this way. 
creates him a justice. Congress can impeach the Supreme Court 
and remove the court from office. That court could not very 
well remove Congress from office. 

I am speaking of power, relative power, the power given 
under the Constitution to the Congress of the United States as 
compared with the power given to the Supreme Court by the 
Constitution. The only power they were given under the Con- 
stitution was to have appellate power with such exceptions as 
Congress saw fit to make under such regulations as Congress 
saw fit to make, and the negligible original jurisdiction in cases 
where a State was involved or where ambassadors or foreign 
ministers were involved. I think there have only been about 
25 such cases since the foundation of the Government. Con- 
gress under the Constitution was expressly charged with fixing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and the statu- 
tory jurisdiction is all the jurisdiction the court has worth 
mentioning. Take all thelr dockets and we would find not one 
case of original jurisdiction while we would find 500 cases under 
the appellate jurisdiction given by Congress, given by the Senate 
of the United States and the House of Representatives, 

Congress has the duty imposed upon it under the Constitution 
to fix that appellate jurisdiction and make such exceptions 
and such regulations as Congress sees fit to make, and one of 
the exceptions which I insist shall be made is that the Supreme 
Court shall not nullify any part of any act passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and shall not declare any act 
unconstitutional and shall not assume to declare national 
policies. It is said that the Congress may make mistakes and 
therefore the mistakes should be rectified by the court. Yes; 
that is # possible suggestion. It might make mistakes. It is 
less apt to make mistakes than a smaller number of conscien- 
tious God-fearing men discharging their duty to the Republic. 

In the only important differences that have ever arisen be- 
tween the Congress of the United States and the Supreme Court, 
so far as I can recall at this moment, the Supreme Court was 
positively wrong and adopted a policy highly mischievous to the 
Republic, as in the case of the Dred Scott decision, which led 
immediately to the bloody Civil War of 1861-65; as in the legal 
tender case; as in the income tax case. I am talking of the 
power of Congress under the Constitution as contained in the 
Constitution, without modifying its meaning, without putting a 
strained interpretation upon it. I am talking of power alone. 
I shall talk presently of the duty of exercising that power and 
give reasons why I think the time has come to exercise it. 

The Constitution, Article I, section 1, declares the full powers 
vested in Congress. I wish Senators would listen to these 
powers of Congress: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in the Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

It gave the House of Representatives and the Senate power to 
impeach any officer of the United States, including judges. 

It gave the Senate power to sit as a high court of impeachment 
over judges and all other Federal officials, 
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It gave the Senate the right to advise with the President of 
the United States and confirm the appointment of all officers of 
the United States, including judges. : 


It gave each House authority to determine its own membership 


and its own proceedings. 

It exempted the Members of the Senate and the House from 
arrest by judges, except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace, a 

It provided that they should not be questioned in any place 
about any speech or debate in either House, not even by judges. 

The Constitution gave Congress the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay debts and pay for the 
common defense and general welfare of the United States. 

To borrow money, and Congress has borrowed billions under 
this authority and power given by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

To regulate commerce, and it has regulated commerce to the 
extent of hundreds of millions of dollars and it is regulating 
commerce now on a gigantic scale. 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies. 

To coin money, to regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coins, and to fix the standard of weights and measures. 

To punish counterfeiters; to establish post offices and post 
roads, and under that one single line the United States is ex- 
pending approximately $400,000,000 a year right now. 

To grant patents and copyrights. Over a million of such 
patents have been issued. 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court. 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offenses against the law of nations. 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and to 
make rules concerning captures on land and water. 

To raise and support armies. And under that one line of the 
Constitution the Congress of the United States on June 5, 1917, 
called to the colors 10,000,000 men. 

I am talking about power as between the so-called coequal 
branches of this Government. The Supreme Court has no 
power but what Congress gives it in the appellate jurisdiction, 
affirmatively gives it under its own decisions which I have 
just read to the Senate. I am reading now the powers of Con- 
gress, which are gigantic and unlimited. 

To provide and maintain a Navy. , 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrection, and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing and disciplining the militia and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the United States, 

To exercise authority over all places purchased by Congress, 
earrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other 
powers vested by the Constitution in the Government of the 
United States or in any department or officer thereof, including 
the judicial department. 

The Constitution expressly provides that Congress shall not 
do certain things. For instance: 

It forbade interference with the slave trade up to 1808. 

It forbade the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
except where the public safety required it. 

It forbade a bill of attainder or ex post facto law, - 

It forbade a capitation or other direct tax on the States 
unless in proportion to the census. 

It forbade an export duty. 

It forbade a preference to be given to the port of one State 
over another. 

It forbade expenditure of money except by lawful appro- 
priations. 

It forbade titles of nobility. 5 

And the people refused to ratify that Constitution until 
the Bill of Rights in the 10 amendments was agreed to be 
added to that Constitution and made a part of it. In that 
Bill of Rights were reserved the various rights of the people 
which Congress was charged with the duty of defending. 

The first of those rights was freedom of religion. The 
gentlemen who first wrote the Constitution forgot to put 
that in, and it was added as an after matter. 

Free speech and a free press. The gentlemen who wrote 
the Constitution forgot to put those provisions in. Thomas 
Jefferson and other men of his opinions demanded that they 
go in. 

Free right of assembly. 
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Free right of petition for redress of grievances. The gentle- 
men who wrote that Constitution forgot to put those things in. 

The right of the States to have troops. 

The right of the people to keep and bear arms. 

The right of the people to be free from the quartering of 
soldiers upon them. 

Freedom from unlawful searches and seizures. 

Freedom from arrest for crime except on indictment. 

The right of life, liberty, and property not to be interfered 
with except by due process of law. 

The right against taking private property for public use 
without just compensation. 

The right to speedy public trial by an impartial jury. 

The gentlemen who wrote the Constitution forgot to put all 
those things in, but when they went home and heard from the 
people it became evident that it was necessary to put these 
provisions in the Constitution, and afterwards all of these 
provisions were written into the bills of rights of the several 
48 States. All of the States which succeeded the blending 
together of the first 13 States put in their bills of rights these 
great fundamental provisions of human rights. Those already 
recited and— 

The right to be informed of the nature of the accusation 
against a citizen. 

The right to be confronted with witnesses against a citizen. 

The right of compulsory process for obtaining witnesses. 

The right to have counsel in the defense of the rights of a 
citizen. 

The right to a trial by jury. 

The right against excessive bail, excessive fines, or cruel or 
unusual punishment. 

These were the rights which were omitted and which, as I 
have said, were subsequently written into the Constitution in 
the first 10 amendments, and afterwards written into the bills 
of rights of the 48 States. 

Those who opposed the idea of having the Congress of the 
United States declare finally the constitutionality of an act 
always go back and quote Alexander Hamilton and Gerry and 
men of that class who were among those who were active in 
writing the original Constitution without the 10 amendments; 
they were reactionaries; but, Mr. President, progressive Demo- 
crats, progressive Republicans, and progressive men everywhere 
throughout the world believe that the people ought to have the 
right to rule in their own country and that they ought not to be 
governed without their consent. The people took very good pains 
in the Constitution to require the entire House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Senate every two years to come before 
them and give an account of their stewardship and receive the 
approval of the people before they continue the duty of making 
laws for the people. Not only that, but the people kept in their 
own hands the sovereignty which was declared vested in them 
by the Bill of Rights in every one of the 48 States of the Union. 

On the 3ist of July, 1911, I put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an extract from the constitutions of each of the 48 States on 
this very point, because at that time when the Standard Oil de- 
cision was rendered I made a demand for the control of the 
Federal judiciary and put in the Recorp then the power which 
the people of this country still retained over the State judiciary. 
The people kept control of Congress, and when Congress passes 
a law in pursuance of the Constitution the Congress itself de- 
clares that law to be the supreme law of the land and does not 
say that the law may be declared void by the judges. Unhappily, 
Congress not having in express terms forbidden this unwise 
practice, Congress may be fairly held to have acquiesced in it, 
and when it put in a law such a provision as section 711, on page 
72 of the pending measure, which is a bill to amend and supple- 
ment the merchant marine act of 1920, Congress is again doing 
the very thing which I have for so long regarded as a bad—an 
unendurable—practice, and one which ought no longer to be 
supported. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the United States requires 
every Senator and every Representative in Congress to take a 
solemn oath to support faithfully and truly the Constitution of 
the United States. When on their oaths Members of the House 
of Representatives and of the United States Senate, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, pass an act, a 
conclusive presumption arises that the act is constitutional, 
and this presumption can only be overthrown by the disap- 
proval of the people of the United States, who will return a 
new Congress to correct any unconstitutional or impolitie act 
of an expiring Congress. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
the supremacy of the legislative powers of the legislative assem- 
blies of other nations. No civilized nation permits the judges 
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on the bench to declare unconstitutional or void the acts of 
their parliaments. Great Britain, on February 6, 1700, de- 
clared that judges should hold their offices “ while they behaved 
themselves well,” subject alone to removal by resolution of 
Parliament. This control of the judges sufficed. That is what 
I proposed in 1911 for the United States, I thought the time 
had then come for that rule in the United States. 

France does not permit the laws of her Parliament to be 
set aside by the French judges. No French judge would dare 
to declare an act of the French Parliament void or invalid in 
part, as this bill proposes to permit. 

Italy in her written constitutional law provides that the 
judges shall not set aside an act of Parliament. 

Austria does not permit judges to set aside an act of the 
Austrian Parliament. 

Germany does not allow the judges of Germany to set aside 
an act of the Reichstag. 

Belgium does not permit her judges to set aside the law of 
Belgium. 

Denmark does not permit her judges to set aside the laws of 
the legislature of Denmark. 

Australia does not permit it; New Zealand does not permit it. 

I speak of these things because the civilized world which has 
considered government by the people has all agreed upon this 
doctrine, and there must be sound reason for this unanimous 
opinion of mankind. It is not an accident; it is written out of 
the blood and tears of centuries, 

Why, Mr. President, the English nation over 200 years ago 
decided that no longer should judges set aside the laws of Par- 
liament. 

It is true that in the Constitutional Convention in 1788 sev- 
eral lawyers of distinction and privilege contended that the 
contemplated Supreme Court of the United States should have 
the right to declare acts of Congress unconstitutional. Daniel 
Webster, Oliver Elisworth, John Marshall, and Alexander Ham- 
ilton made the argument, and they made it on behalf of the 
great property holders of their States, with a view to getting 


their support for the Constitution, because the Constitution 
needed friends at that time; but John Marshall, who spoke 


equally well on either side of the case, defended the Constitu- 
tion against the charge of Patrick Henry that it would establish 


a judicial despotism by the following: I should like you to 
listen to John Marshall, because he is the patron saint of all | 


the gentlemen who differ with me on this question. 

Here is what John Marshall said: 

Congress is empowered to make exceptions to the Nate jurisdic- 
tion as to law ond fact of the Supreme Court. eae ante —— cor - 


tainly go as far as the | ture may think proper for the interest 
and liberty of the people. (Elliott's Debates, vol. 3, p. 560.) 


This was said in the Constitutional Convention that framed 
the Constitution of the United States, and will be found in 
Elliott's Debates, volume 8, page 560. 

The plain truth is, the people of the American Colonies who 
lived under the English practice recognized as a fixed principle 
of government that the judiciary is subject to the legislative 
power of the people. The English law that I referred to a mo- 
ment ago was to that effect, and that law was the law of the 
Colonies, which they perfectly well understood. It is true that 
Rhode Island did about this time pass an act which its supreme 
court declared unconstitutional. It is also true that the legis- 
lature put the court out of office for that reason. 

It is true that two or three other States had a similar ex- 
perience, and the court was rebuked by the people for its con- 
duct in this matter; but in more recent years the bad practice 
of the Congress of the United States has led to an extension 
of this practice, more or less, in some of the States. The Legis- 
lature of New Hampshire removed its supreme court four times 
on the ground of policy. 

On July 31, 1911, in Congress, and before the Bar Association 
of Oklahoma on the 28d day of December, 1911, I explained the 
extraordinary pains the people of the United States have taken 
to prevent the usurpation of their power by the judges. 

Mr. President, 48 States have two ways of removing judges 
by impeachment, and either by a short tenure of office or by 
resolution of the legislature. Thirty-two States have three 
ways of removing judges. Thirty-two States may remove 
judges by resolution of the State legislature. Seven States have 
four ways of removing judges, viz, impeachment, legislative re- 
call, short tenure of office, and popular recall. 

They started the popular recall in Oregon, first, because of 
the gross aggression of the railroad interests and other private 
interests of the State, which had corrupted practically their 
whole government in the interest of property against the people. 
The recall was applied to all officials; no exception was made as 
to judges. The judges of that State now would compare favor- 


ably with those of any other State. They did the same thing in 
California recently for the same reason, when the present senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Jonnson] was making his cam- 
paign for governor and winning overwhelmingly, when the chief 
issue was the recall of judges and on the slogan that “the 
Southern Pacific has got to go out of the governing business in 
California.” 

Forty-five States recall judges by a short tenure of office, 
and all the States—the 48 States—haye the right of impeach- 
ment. No one ever hears any complaint of our State judiciary 
for the very reason the judiciary is in sympathy with the peo- 
ple and serves them acceptably. 

The people are overwhelmingly opposed to the usurpation of 
legislative power by the Federal judiciary appointed for life. 

Nobody knew better than John Marshall liimself that the Su- 
preme Court had no right to declare an act of Congress void 
under the Constitution, for in the case of Ware against Hilton 
John Marshall stated—and I ask you to listen to the patron 
saint of the opposition, Mr. Marshall. He said: 

The legislative authority of any country can only be restrained by 
its own municipal constitution : this is a principle that springs from the 
very nature of society, and the judictal erehottty can have no right to 
question the validity of a law unless such jurisdiction is expressly given 
by the constitution, 

The word “ municipal,” of course, is used in this text in the 
broadest sense. 

This is John Marshall. And nobody pretends that there is 
any express provision in the Constitution of the United States 
conferring any such authority. 

The highest authority on English and American law has been 
Sir William Blackstone. He is the one that all law clerks, law 
schools, and law students swear by. Listen to Sir William: He 
Says: ` 

When the main object of a statute is unreasonable the judges are not 
at liberty to reject it, for that were to set the judicial power above 
that of the legislature, which would be subversive of all government. 
(Blackstone's Commentaries, p. 85, sec. 3.) 

Thomas Jefferson had a view full of apprehension after John 
Marshall came on the bench. t 

The Congress did not rebuke Marshall for the Marbury 
against Madison case, and Thomas Jefferson did not see the 
way clearly how to protect the country against that aggression, 
but this is what he said: 

It has been my . that the germ of dissolution of our Federal 
Government is in the constitution of the Federal judiciary, an irre- 
pressible body working like gravity by day and night, gaining a little 
to-day and a little to-morrow and advancing with a noiseless step like 
a thief over the field of jurisdiction, until all shall be usurped. (Fed- 
eral Law Journal, vol. 66, p. 293.) 

Evidently Jefferson did not observe the power of Congress to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the court. If he had, he 
would not have been afraid at all of the court. The country 
is in no danger from the Supreme Court or from any other 
court. The Constitution of the United States is all right. It 
Was written all right. It only needs to be interpreted properly ; 
it only needs to be exemplified and made to accomplish the ends 
for which it was intended. 

Mr. President, Andrew Jackson is another authority to whom 
I want to call your attention. He said of John Marshall and 
one of his famous decisions: 


ag Marshall has rendered his decision. Now let us see him en- 


That is what Jackson said, but I want to quote you the lan- 
guage of Jackson in the case of the Bank of United States, 
Jackson said this: 


Tt is maintained by the advocates of the bank that its unconstitu- 
tionality, in all its features, ought to be considered as settled by 
precedent and by the decision of the Supreme © To this con- 
clusion I can not assent. * * * If the opinion of the Supreme 
Court covered the whole ground of this act, it ought not to control the 
coordinate authorities of this Government. The Congress, the Execu- 
tive, and the court must each for itself be guided by its own opinions 
of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oath to support 
the Constitution swears that he will support it as he understands it 
and not as it is understood by others. is as much the duty of the 
House of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bills or resolutions which may be 

resented to them for passage or approval as it is of the Supreme 
Bout, when it may be brought before them for judicial decision. The 
opinion of the ju has no more autori over Congress than the 
opinion of Congress has over the Judges; and on that point the Presi- 
dent is independent of both, The authority of the Supreme Court must 
not, therefore, be permitted to control the Congress or the Executive 
when acting in their legislative capacities, but to have only such po 
fluence as as force of thelr reasoning deserve. (Senate Journal, July, 
1882, p. á 


President Jackson overlooked the fact that Congress has the 
power to impeach the President and the Supreme Court, and 
that Congress therefore exercised the sovereign lawmaking 
power of the people, but he states correctly that “ the Supreme 
Court must not be permitted to control the Congress.” 
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President Jackson overlooked the power of Congress to con- 
trol the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, which 
would make it impossible for the Supreme Court to put itself 
in mischievous conflict with the sovereign lawmaking power 
of the Nation. 

‘Abraham Lincoln resisted the Dred Scott decision and said 
that he would not oppose the decision as far as it related to 
the slave individually, and then he said these memorable words: 

But we, nevertheless, do oppose that decision as a political rule 
which shall be binding on the voter to vote for nobody who thinks it 
wrong; which shall be binding on the Members of Congress or the 
President to favor no measure that does not actually concur with the 

rinciples of that decision. * * * We propose so resisting it as to 

ave it reyersed, if we can, and a new judicial rule established upon 
this subject. (Works of Jefferson, yol. 12, p. 163.) 

Well, he had some trouble in reversing it. It took the 
bloodiest war in our history to reverse it, and four years of 
fratricidal strife, and billions of treasure: with grief, sorrow, 
heartburning, and bitter hatred that lasted for generations. 

It is hard to reverse the decisions of the Supreme Court by 
that kind of a method, but it was reversed by war. They de- 
clared in the Dred Scott decision that slavery was a constitu- 
tional right: that Congress had no right to change that con- 
stitutional right; that Congress had no right to pass the Mis- 
sourl compromise law; that Congress violated the Constitution 
of the United States when it passed the Missouri compromise 
law on slavery. 

The decision inflamed the North and led to the withdrawal 
of the Southern States and to war. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the Constitutional 
Convention of 1788 and what was said and done there in regard 
to the right of the Supreme Court of the United States to de- 
clare acts of Congress unconstitutional either before or after 
the passage of such acts. 

In the Constitutional Convention which framed this United 
States Constitution, Edmund Randolph, on June 4, 1787, pro- 
posed the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Executive and a convenient number of the national 
judiciary ought to compose a council of revision, with authority to 
examine every act of the National Legislature before it shall operate 

and that the dissent of said council shall amount to a re- 
jection unless the act of the National Legislature be again passed. 
(Elliott's Debates, vol. 1, pp. 159, 164, 214.) 

They did not propose to finally veto an act of Congress and 
never let it go into effect. They only proposed that the ju- 
diciary, with the Executive, should have a temporary veto, and 
if Congress insisted upon passing a measure, to let it be the 
law, but even that moderate proposition was three times de- 
feated and never received the vote of over 3 States out of the 13. 

A like proposition was also rejected August 5, 1787. (Elliott's 
Debates, vol. 1, p. 243.) 

Only 11 members of the Constitutional Convention out of 65 
favored giving the judiciary any control. These were Blair, 
Gerry, Hamilton, King, Mason, Morris, Williamson, Wilson, 
Baldwin, Brearly, and Livingston. 

Hamilton, Morris, Gerry, and several others of this group 
were known to be strongly opposed to democracy. 

George Washington, Charles Pinkney, James Madison, and 
many others, 22 in number, are known to have expressly op- 
posed any judicial veto. There were 65 members and only 11 
on record as favoring any form of judicial interference with 
the legislative powers. (This is fully set up in Davis on Judi- 
cial Veto, p. 49.) 

The Constitution, however, speaks for itself; it puts the sov- 
ereign power in Congress, the power to control the appellate 
jurisdiction, and thus to prevent the exercise of the judicial 
veto, if it is attempted. 

The judicial veto has been attempted. 

It has been exercised. It has been exercised with the ac- 
quiescence of Congress, an acquiescence which Congress has 
no right to make. The judicial veto has proven to be highly 
mischievous in our history, and it has become unendurable. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the first case in 
which the Supreme Court undertook to set up the right to de- 
clare an act of Congress unconstitutional. It was the case of 
Marbury v. Madison, when John Marshall was Chief Justice of 
the United States. 

John Marshall was a federalist, an aristocrat, a reactionary, 
a man of-considerable ability, with a consuming desire for 
power, great tenacity of purpose, and a great hatred for 
Thomas Jefferson and his doctrines. 

John Adams, the federalist, took advantage of the election 
of Jefferson, the democratic republican, to put John Marshall, 
the federalist, on the bench as Chief Justice for life, as one 
of his last acts before he turned over the Government to 
Thomas Jefferson. Keep that in mind, because it meant trou- 
ble, and here comes the first trouble. In Marbury v. Madison 


John Marshall violated the first principles of government of the 
English-speaking people in assuming the right to declare void 
the will of the National Legislature. 

Congress, under Article III, section 1, in distributing the 
judicial powers of the United States, when it established the 
Supreme Court by the judiciary act of 1789, gave the Supreme 
Court, wisely and justly and lawfully, in addition to its 
“ original” jurisdiction, the right to issue a writ of mandamus 
as a part of the judicial powers of the United States. A little 
citizen having a case against a great Cabinet officer could 
hardly expect to get his relief from a small subordinate officer 
of the judiciary department. When he makes a demand on 
the Secretary of State for his right, as Marbury did, he ought 
to have the backing of the very highest judicial authority, one 
that can speak to the Secretary of State on terms of some com- 
parative equality. 

John Marshall struck down that right on the claim that Con- 
gress had no right to add to the “ original” jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. Congress did not add anything to the “ origi- 
nal” jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
placed the judicial powers of the United States in the Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as Congress should establish, 
and Congress, in pursuance of that authority, gave the right of 
issuing the writ of mandamus to the Supreme Court, as it had 
a plain constitutional right te do. : 

A citizen named Marbury, in the District of Columbia, had 
been appointed notary public by the retiring administration; 
his commission had been made out; it had been signed by the 
President, by the Secretary of State, had the seal on it, and 
was lying on the table of the Secretary of State for delivery. 
The incoming Secretary of State refused to deliver it, and 
Marbury went to John Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and asked to have a writ of manda- 
mus issued on the Secretary of State to deliver that commis- 
sion. John Marshall said “no”; that Congress had no right 
to authorize the Supreme Court to issue writs of mandamus; 
that that was unconstitutional on the part of Congress. And 
when he refused that jurisdiction of a writ of mandamus he 
seized the power to declare an act of Congress void, and, there- 
fore, attempted to make himself the judicial ruler of the United 
States by exercising a judicial veto over Congress. 

The Congress of the United States ought then and there to 
have impeached John Marshall. He was guilty of a violation 
of the true meaning of the Constitution; he himself in that act, 
as a judicial officer, violated the spirit and purpose and mean- 
ing of the Constitution, and he assumed the sovereign power 
over the legislative agents of the people of the United States. 
He held office for life, and there was no way for the people to 
get at him except by impeachment. A great many men who 
would think he was wrong in his opinions, who would think 
that he had done very wrong, would hesitate long before they 
would use that drastic power, which exercised over a Supreme 
Court judge blasts his name for all history. The remedy would 
appear too drastic for the offense, because, after all, the Congress 
can prevent the recurrencé of that kind of thing simply by 
mng the power given to it by the Constitution of the United 

tates. 

Jefferson did not hesitate to denounce Marshall as a thief 
of jurisdiction, and Marshall never repeated that offense. 

It was 53 years before it was repeated, in 1856, and then, 
in the Dred Scott case, it caused the enormous catastrophe of 
the great Civil War between the Northern and the Southern 
States. 

The next mischievous step taken by John Marshall of national 
importance was in Fletcher v. Peck, where an act of the 
Georgia Legislature correcting a previous fraud was declared 
“unconstitutional.” In this case the Legislature of Georgia 
had been deliberately corrupted with money by four land com- 
panies and induced to pass an act conveying, without adequate 
compensation, an enormous grant of land, some 40,000,000 
acres, belonging to the people of Georgia. The people of Georgia 
were enraged over it. They came together, turned out the legis- 
lature; they elected a new legislature; the new legislature im- 
mediately repealed the act. It came up before John Marshall's 
court, and after solemnly considering it he decided that a 
State did not have the right to pass an act “impairing the ob- 
ligation of a contract.” The most mischievous consequences 
followed. It was only necessary thereafter to corrupt a legis- 
lature and get the grant made—that settled it forever. 

Since that time many courts have announced a wiser prin- 
ciple: That fraud vitiates a contract; that it is no contract 
when it is obtained corruptly. 

A far more dangerous opinion followed this Fletcher v. Peck 
case, It was the Dartmouth case—a case that did not seem to 
be of any importance at all. The Legislature of New Hampshire 
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‚passed an act increasing the number ef trustees of Dartmouth 
College. The old trustees were Federalists, the new trustees 
anti-Federalists. Marshall and Washington were Federalists; 
they opposed the act of the legislature. Duval and Todd sup- 
perted the legislature. Marshal succeeded in preventing a 
decision at that term, and by a political campaign the other 
three judges—Johnson, Livingstone, and Storey—were per- 
sunded to agree with Marshall. (Life of Webster, by LODGE, 
p. 1-88.) 

Listen to these words. Mr. LODGE says: 

The whole business was managed like a quiet, decorous, political 
campaign. 

Chancellor Kent says the decision in that case did more than 
any other single act proceeding from the authority of the 
United States to throw an impregnable barrier around all 
rights and franchises derived from the grant of government. 
(Kent's Commentaries, p. 419.) 

Fifty years later Mr. Chief Justice Cole, ef the Iowa Supreme 
Court, said: 

The practical effect of the Dartmouth College decision is to exalt the 
rights of the few above those of the many, And it is doubtless true 
e patted ad mate Sone an tte opens nope 

| Gmtected than be any otber single instrumentality of the Government. 
(Dubuque v. Ry. Co., 39 Lowa, 95.) 
Judge Cooley, the great constitutional lawyer, said of this case: 


It is under the protection of the decision of the Dartmouth College 
case that the most enormous and threatening powers in our country 
have been created. Seme of the great and wealthy corporations ac- 

| tually having greater influence in the coun at large, and upon the 
legislation of the country, than the States to which they owe their 
corporate existence. Every privilege granted, or right conferred—no 


matter by what means or on what made inviolable by 


the Constitution, the Government is ently found stripped of its 
authority in very important particulars unwise, careless, and cor- 
rupt legislation; and a clause of the Federal Constitution whose pur- 
pose was to preclude the repudiation of debts and just contracts, p 


ro- 
tects and perpetuates the evil. To guard such calamities in 


the future, it is customary now for the people in forming their con- 
stitutions, to forbid the granting of sopore powers except nig aig to 
amendment and repeal, but the improv: t ts of an early day are 
beyond their reach. (Cooley on Con, Lim. Sa 

When the Supreme Court declared the Missouri compromise, 
passed by Congress, unconstitutional and slavery a constitu- 
tional right it took a frightful war to settle the error of this 
judicial usurpation. 

When the Supreme Court declared the legal tender act void 
they took from the Government, or they would have taken from 
the Government if the case had been permitted to stand, one 
of the strongest instrumentalities for the protection of the 
great Republic in the time of war. 

This gross error was corrected by reversing it. General 
Grant did that by appointing two new judges in favor of the 
Jegal tender act, whose votes corrected the error of the Supreme 
Court by reversing the previous decision. It was an undigni- 

. fied remedy but better than none. Congress has this right now, 
but the American people do not and will not approve any such 
practice. The judges on the Federal bench ought to represent 
the matured judgment and will of the American people. 

INCOME TAX CASE. 


When the Supreme Court declared the income tax void and 
transferred the taxes from the wealth of the country, which 
is protected by the expenditure of such taxes, it disregarded 
the will of the people of the United States and of Congress, 
vetoed the action of the House of Representatives, of the 
United States Senate, and of the President, reversed the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States for a hundred 
years, and it took the people 16 years to correct it by a con- 
stitutional amendment, at a cost to the consuming masses of 
over $1,600,000,000, 

Mr. President, it was not necessary to have the constitutional 
amendment at all. All in the world that was required was 
another act withdrawing from the Supreme Court the right 
to pass upon the constitutionality of that act, and notify judges 
of the inferior courts that it should not be questioned in their 
hearing. 

When the Supreme Court declared the Sherman antitrust 
law only intended to prohibit unreasonable restraint of trade, 
they rendered the act nugatory and void. The effect of this 
decision was to enthrone monopoly and to raise the cost of 
living. 

The remedy which I have proposed is yery simple. The Con- 
stitution gives Congress all the power necessary. All that Con- 
gress has to do is to pass a suitable resolution. The Constitu- 
tion gives Congress entire control of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court in these words: 

In all cases 3 ambassado other public ministers and con- 
suls, and those in which a State s be a party, the Supreme Court 
Shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases before mentioned 


the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction both as to law and 
fact, with such exception and under such regulation as the Congress 


The power of Congress in this matter was passed on in the 
case of William H. MeCardle, an editor in southern Mississippi, 
arrested by Major General Ord who was putting into effect the 
reconstruction act in 1868. McCardle sued out a writ of habeas 
corpus from the circuit court to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court refused to exercise appel- 
late jurisdiction and dismissed the case on the ground that 
Congress had withdrawn appellate jurisdiction in such habeas 
corpus cases, and that Congress had the constitutional power 
to do so. It was a unanimous opinion. 

I have quoted eight cases of like purport in the Recorp 


to-day. 
The court said in the MeCardle case: 


We are not at 8 to inquire into the motives of the legislature, 
We can only examine into its power under the Constitution, and the 
pan to make exceptions to the appellate jurisdiction of this court 
given by e words. 

What, then, Is the effect of the repealing act upon the case befere 
us? We can not doubt as to this. Without jurisdiction the court 
can not proceed at all in any cause. Jurisdiction is power to de- 
ciare the law, and when it ceases to exist the only function remaining 
to the court is that of announcing the fact and dismissing the cause, 
And this is not less clear upon authority than upon principle. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we have no occasion to discuss 
the past history of the Supreme Court on the point of whether 
they have usurped jurisdiction in declaring congressional stat- 
utes void. We need not go into the past. We might say that 
since Congress has permitted the right without protest to pass 
upon acts of Congress, that it was not unreasonable that the 
justices should think themselves justified in exercising the 
power of saying an act of Congress was unconstitutional. I 
am willing to acquiesce in that for the purpose of the argument 
but not historically. My proposition deals with the future, not 
the past. 

I have demonstrated without the possibility of a doubt that 
this power is in Congress, and conceded to be in Congress by 
a unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I call attention to that very interesting fact, which appears 
to be entirely forgotten by lawyers in this body. 

Mr. President, I respect and honor that great court; I re- 
spect the learned and able gentlemen who comprise that court, 
individually and personally; I believe in their integrity of 
mind; I believe in their learning; I believe in their high per- 
sonal honor; but I tell you also that I believe when you have 
a jury of Irishmen you will get a home-rule decision. 

All men are fallible. Even judges are fallible. On the 
Supreme Court every season cases are decided by the hun- 
dreds, as the term goes by, in which constantly there is a 
minority of judges on one side and a majority of the judges 
on the other, and every time the majority decides a case against 
the minority there is a jndicial ascertainment by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to the fallibility ef each one 
ef the members on the minority, and there is not a week that 
some of those judges are not in the minority, so that we 
have every week through the term the judicial ascertainment 
by the majority of the Supreme Court of the United States 
of the judicial fallibility of every one of its own members, 
There is nothing surprising in that. 

Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senater from Ohio? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is not that also true in the work of the 
Congress, where there is a majority and a minority? 

Mr. OWEN. It is magnificently demonstrated all the time by 
the Congress. I am merely calling attention to the fact that 
they are human beings in either case, whether in the Senate er 
in the House or on the bench, and when they go from the Senate 
to the bench er from the House to the bench, as they do all the 
time, they do not cease to exemplify that principle. I am only 
talking about a supposed infallibility of the court. I am only 
demonstrating that they are not infallible and ought not to be 
held up as infallible. 

Just look at the income-tax case, and look at the dogma of 
the Supreme Court on the question of deciding an act uncon- 
stitutional only when the unconstitutionality is overwhelmingly 
established, and only when there is no doubt about the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act. 

That is the dogma. The Senator from Ohio as a lawyer 
knows that is a degma of the Supreme Court, and yet the pro- 
fessional dogma of the court is to give all benefits of the doubt 
in favor of the constitutionality. The trouble about the dogma 
is they never pay any vital attention to it. It is only a theo- 
retical dogma; it is not real. Here is the Income Tax case, 
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For a hundred years the Supreme Court had sustained the 
right of Congress to pass an income-tax law. Here was the 
income-tax law, passed by the House of Representatives, who 
said it was constitutional; passed by the Senate, and the Senate 
said it was constitutional ; approved by the Attorney General 
of the United States and by the President of the United States, 
and they said it was constitutional; and then Judge Blank re- 
versed himself overnight and joined the other four, which 
made them five, and then they decided in spite of this dogma 
that there was no doubt whatever about its unconstitutionality. 

That was rather a remarkable instance where Judge Blank, 
whose name I do not care to put in the Record, when he first 
voted that it was constitutional, judicially ascertained the 
fallibility of the other four minority members of the court and 
then, when he changed his mind and joined the four minority 
members and made them five, he judicially ascertained the 
fallibility of the four he had just left, and, since he was 
on both sides, he must have been fallible, and so there was a 
demonstration and judicial ascertainment of the fallibility of 
every judge on the court by the acts of Judge Blank. 

So that men must not say the Supreme Court is infallible. 
Notwithstanding that, it is the most honorable court in the 
world. Notwithstanding that, the court is composed of a mem- 
bership of men of the greatest learning, the highest character, 
for whom I have reverence. But I respect the Constitution it- 
self, and I respect the rights of the people of the United States, 
and the time is coming when the representatives of the people of 
the United States should not submit to ha the power vested 
in them by the Constitution taken out of their hands, and I 
will not yield to it so far as I am concerned. 

Senators will all remember the famous case of Tilden-Hayes. 
Here were five of the justices of the Supreme Court; five of 
the most conspicuous and able Senators of the United States; 
here were five of the ablest Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—seven Democrats, eight Republicans. There were 
four great contested-election questions with many controverted 
questions, and every one of the 15 decided every case according 
to his own previous political predilection, and the country was 
astonished to find that 8 was a majority of 15. But they did 
discover it. 

That shows what men will do when they are influenced by 
their environment and by their predilections. The point I 
want to make is that human beings of the first magnitude are 
influenced by their training, by their environment, by their 
social atmosphere, and sometimes by the men with whom they 
dine. 

Now, if you put the sovereign power of declaring void the 
acts of your legislative representatives in the United States 
Supreme Court not responsible to you, you may thank your- 
selves for the result. 

The people of the United States have a right to demand of 
their representatives a protection of the rights of the people 
against the nullification of the acts of Congress. The people 
of the United States have a right to know what a law means 
after it has been passed. After Congress has enacted a statute 
of many pages the people have difficulty in understanding it as 
passed. There come out of Congress great volumes of legisla- 
tion submitted to the people of the country who must under- 
stand it, and the people are told that not a single page of any 
one of these statutes has any element of finality in it. In the 
case of the Sherman antitrust law the courts waited 25 years 
before they discovered that Congress meant a “ reasonable” 
restraint of trade. 


STANDARD OIL AND AMERICAN TOBACCO CASES. 


Look at that great case known as the Standard Oil case. Here 
was a case where the people of this country after years of 
struggling finally bad their representatives in Congress, in the 
Senate and in the House, both agree upon the Sherman antitrust 
law—that was in 1890, 33 years ago—making it a criminal 
offense to commit an act in restraint of trade, vital if the prin- 
ciple of competition is to survive; vital if the monopolies are 
not to be permitted to kill off every competitor and have a 
masterful control over the market and over the price which shall 
be paid for that which the people produce and for that which 
the people are compelled to buy; vital if the cost of living is 
ever to be lowered to a reasonable point. It took the people 
years to get that law on the statute books. They struggled for 
that statute for 20 years before they got it. Finally they got it 
in 1890—33 years ago. Now it is void, practically worthless, be- 
cause nobody knows what a “reasonable” restraint of trade is. 

After taking years to get that law on the statute book, it 
finally, by the slow, dragging, wearisome process of the court, 
came before the Supreme Court in the trans-Missouri and joint- 
traffic cases, and there in three different decisions that court 


declared that Congress meant what it said and that it was the 
law, and any act in restraint of trade was criminal. 

Then the trusts came to Congress and tried to get a remedy. 
I want Senators to listen to the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on this very remarkable case, The proposed relief 
bill was introduced by Senator Warner, of Missouri, January 
26, 1908. Here is the report of the Senate committee refusing 
to write the word “reasonable” into this act. Congress had 
said it is not reasonable to deny liberty to another man, no 
matter how small; it is not reasonable for men to meet and act 
in restraint of trade, restraining some other man from his 
rights. Listen to what the Senate committee said: 


The antitrust act makes it a criminal offense to violate the law and 
provides a punishment applied by fine and imprisonment. To inject 
into the act the question of whether an agreement or combination is 
reasonable or unreasonable would render the act, as a criminal or penal 
statute, indefinite and uncertain, and hence to that extent utterly 
nugatory and void, and would practically amount to a 1 of that 
part of the act. * * And while the same technical objections do 
not apply to civil 1 the injection of the rule of reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness would lead to the greatest variableness and 
uncertainty in the enforcement of the law. The defense of reasonable 
restraint would be made in every case, and there would be as many 
different rules of reasonableness as cases, courts, and juries, * * * 
To amend the antitrust act as su ed by this bill would be to entirely 
emasculate it, and for all pract purposes render it nugatory as a 
remedial statute. 


President Taft in a special message to Congress January 77 
1910, condemned the proposal of so amending the law, and said 
that such an amendment would 


put into the hands of the court a po 
consistent principle which will insure the uniformity of decision essen- 


power ap 
whole judicial system in disaster. 


The Supreme Court, in the Standard Oil cases and American 
Tobacco case (1911), thereupon proceeded to emasculate it and 
render it nugatory by writing an opinion which in effect held 
that a reasonable restraint of trade was not unlawful after 
Congress had deliberately and expressly refused to so amend it. 

I am going to read just one opinion from Judge Harlan on 
this case. Justice Harlan was an honored member of that court 
15 25 years or more one of its leading lights. Listen to what 

e says: 


„ Ny beh conceivable form of expression the majority of the 
trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic cases adjudged that the act of 
did not allow restraint of interstate trade to any extent or in any fen, 
and three times it expressly rejected the theory, which had been per- 
sistently advanced, that the act should be co as if it had in it 
the word “ unreasonable” or “undue,” but now the court, in accord- 
ance with what it denominates “ the rule of reason,” in effect inserts in 
the act the word “undue,” which means the same as “unreasonable,” 
and thereby makes Co: say what it did not say—what, as I think, 
it plainly did not intend to say, and what, since the passage of the act, 
it has explicitly refused to say. It hag steadily refused to amend the 
act so as to tolerate a restraint of interstate commerce, even where 
such restraint could be said to be “reasonable” or “due.” In short, 
the court, by judicial legislation, in effect, amends an act of Congress 
relating to a subject over which that department of the Government has 
exclusive’ cognizance. 

I beg to say that, in my judgment, the majority in the former cases 
were guided 1 5 the “rule of reason,” for, It may be assumed, they 
knew quite as well as others what the rule of reason required when 
the court seeks to ascertain the will of Congress as expressed in a 
statute. It is obvious, from the opinions in the former cases, that the 
majority did not grope about in darkness, but in discharging the solemn 
duty put on them they stood out in the full glare of the “ light of 
reason’ and felt and said time and again that the court could not, 
consistently with the Constitution, and would not, usurp the functions 
of e e by indulging In judicial legislation. They said in express 
words In the former cases, in response to the earnest contentions of 
counsel, that to insert by construction the word “unreasonable” or 
“undue” in the act of Congress would be judicial legislation. Let me 
say also that as we all that the combination in question was 
illegal under any construction of the antitrust act, there was not the 
slightest necessity to enter upon an extended argument to show that 
the act of Congress was to be read as if it contained the word un- 
reasonable" or “undue.” All that is said in the court's opinion in 
support of that view is, I say with respect, obiter dicta, pure and 

im ple. 


In respect to the decision on the income tax, Mr. Justice 
White, afterwards Chief Justice, in dissenting, said: 

I consider that the result of the opinion of the court just announced 
is to overthrow a long and consistent line of decisions and to deny to 
the le; tive department of the Government the possession of a power 
conceded to it by the universal consensus for 100 years, and which has 
roe recognized by repeated adjudications of this court. (157 U. 8. 
429. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of the Supreme Court, in his dissenting 
opinion on the income tax decision, said: 

Considered In all its bearings, this decision is, in my Judgment, the 
most disastrous blow ever struck at the constitutional power of Con- 
gress. (158 U. S. 705.) 

Mr. Justice Brown, in his dissenting opinion, said: 


I can not escape the conviction that the decision of the court in this 
great case is fraught with immeasureable danger to the future of the 


country and that it approaches the proportions of a national calamity, 
„ * 1 hope it pee not prove the frst step toward the despotism 
of wealth. (158 U. S. 695.) 
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Mr. President, I do not concur In the attitude of Justice 
Brown in regarding it as a national calamity, or of Justice 
Jackson, who said it was the most disastrous blow ever struck 
at the constitutional power of Congress, because Congress has 


all the power it needs. It requires no change of the Constitu- 
tion. It needs but to instruct the judges as to the extent of 


‘their power, and the remedy is abundant. Congress need but 


say that it shall not lie within the power of any judge on the 
bench to question the constitutionality of an act of Congress, 
and that it shall not lie within the power of any judge upon 
the bench to change the policy of an act by reading into the act 
anything which Congress has not written into it. 

The judges on the bench have no desire to deal with arro- 
gance or with usurpation with the powers of Congress. This 
practice has grown up through many, many years, but the time 
has come to correct it. I am calling the attention of the Senate 
and of the country to it, and I am determined that while I 
remain in this body no such provision as that found on the 
seventy-second page of this bill, in section 711, shall ever be 
passed again without my protest. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, OWEN. I do. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I understand that the section of the 
bill which the Senator from Oklahoma is opposing is a section 
that provides that in case any portion of the bill, if it shall 
become an act, shall be held unconstitutional by the courts, 
that shall not affect the constitutionality of the remainder of 
it. It is put in there as a precautionary provision by the 
framers of the bill and by Congress, if Congress shall approve 
it, to protect an act of Congress from being held to be invalid 
by the Supreme Court or any other court of the United States, 
ju so far as Congress has that power. I understand that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is taking a position, which is quite 
unusual nowadays, that Congress has power by appropriate 
legislation to deprive the courts of jurisdiction to hold an 
act, or any part of an act, unconstitutional. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator ìs quite right. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I fail to see the consistency of the 
Senator’s opposition to this section, which is intended to ac- 
complish the very purpose which the Senator from Oklahoma 

advocating, in so far as it can do so. 

Mr. OWEN. No; Mr. President, it is very far from accom- 
plishing the purpose which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
in view, It is, in effect, a concession on the part of Congress 
that the court has the right to declare unconstitutional an act 
of Congress, and that I do not assent to, On the contrary, 
there should be put into this bill a provision that the court 
shall not haye any right to appellate powers over the question 
of the constitutionality of this or any other act. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I understand, then, from the Senator's 
position, that he, by his opposition to this section, is of the 
opinion that if any part of this act should be held to be uncon- 
stitutional, the whole act should fall as unconstitutional. 

Mr, OWEN. No, sir. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The provistox which the Senator is mov- 
ing to strike out is intended to prevent that very result. 

Mr. OWEN. No, sir; the Senator fails to perceive that I 
object to the Congress consenting to have any part of the act 
being declared unconstitutional. I am not willing to have the 
court declare any part of the act unconstitutional. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But the Senator does not accomplish 
that purpose by striking out this provision of the act. 

Mr. OWEN. I will accomplish that purpose, if the Senator 
pleases, by an amendment that I will offer in lieu of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, That would be quite a different proposi- 
tion; but the Senator has not offered anything in lieu of it, and, 
as I understand, he is opposing this provision. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; the Senator is quits right. I am opposing 
that provision, and at the proper time I will offer the amendment, 
which I have justified by the matter that I have submitted to the 
Senate to-day. Unfortunately, few Members of the Senate hear 
what is being said. Few Members pay any attention whatever 
to the quotations which are put in here from the Supreme Court 
itself. Both sides have vacated the Senate Chamber. They do 
not hear it. The argument may be vital to the Nation, but no- 
body pays any attention to it. Our rules of unlimited debate 
have killed debate and driven Senators from the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That shows a weakness on the part of 
Congress—on the part of one branch of Congress, at least. 

Mr. OWEN. No; I think it is really due to a weakness in our 
own rules. We have adopted the rule of unlimited debate here, 
and it has killed real debate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senate makes its own rules, and in 
so far as the rules are defective the Senate is responsible for 


them. The Senator from Oklahoma now castigates the 
Senate—— 
Mr. OWEN. No; I am not castigating the Senate. 


Mr. OWEN. No; I am not even criticizing it. I am merely 
commenting upon an obvious fact. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. He comments upon an obvious fact un- 
favorably to the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. That depends on the point of view. 
majority of the Senate thought so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And yet the entire burden and purport 
of the argument of the Senator is to give to these branches of 
Congress that he says pay no attention to the vital needs of the 
Nation absolute and autocratic power over the people of the 
country, without any constitutional limitations whatever. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Washington would like to 
have the Supreme Court exercise this power over Congress; and 
if the Senator will take the trouble to read in the Rxconn what 
I have said, he will find that there is an abundant justification 
for what I have said. The Senator, however, comes in at the 
last moment and hears only a few words of what I say and 
makes an observation which occurs to him, and which is per- 
fectly natural and reasonable, and with which I find no fault. 
I am not criticizing the Senate particularly. I am merely call- 
ing attention to what is an obvious fact. I have tried time and 
time again, in the most earnest and serious way, to get direct 
cloture in this body. I would vote for it to-day, notwithstand- 
ing my objection to this bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senate is subject 
to the comments that the Senator from Oklahoma makes we may 
presume that the other branch of the Congress is subject to the 
same characterization, that it makes rules under which it is 
more or less incapacitated from doing business efficiently. How 
does the Senator base upon that proposition the doctrine which 
he now announces, that it should have supreme power, un- 
affected by any constitutional limitations? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not want to repeat the speech I have just 
made, I have been speaking for an hour or more, and laying 
the ground to justify what I have said, and 1 must ask the 
Senator to be good enough to read it, because I do not want to 
repeat it. The House of Representatives has cloture, the Sen- 
ate has not, and my obseryations are quite justified. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Washington if there is any other court in the 
world that has power to set aside legislative statutes except 
the Supreme Court of the United States? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Alt the courts of Great Britain have 
such power and constantly exercise it. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. They do not. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is eutirely mistaken about 
that. It may be an unusual exercise of power, but there is a 
constitution in Great Britain, although it has not the advan- 
tage that I believe results from having a constitution in writ- 
ing. They have, however, an unwritten constitution. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; and the courts do not set aside acts of 
Parliament, either. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator is famillar with the 
judicial history of Great Britain, he will find many occasions 
upon which acts of Parliament of Great Britain have been heid 
to be unconstitutional and in violation of the rights of the 
people and of the British constitution. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Recently the procedure was amended so 
that the power of the House of Lords, even, was taken away 
and subordinated to that of the lower House of Parliament. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Iowa that I have heard the House of Lords within the last 
10 years pronounce opinions declaring laws of the Provinces of 
Canada in violation of the British North American act, which 
is the written constitution of Canada. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President, that does not reach the 
point I raised. 

Mr. OWEN. That does not reach the point at all. 

Mr. BROOKHART. ‘The legislation of the Dominion, of 
course, is subject to the House of Lords and to the English 
courts. I was speaking of the acts of Parliament itself. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have done it as to the laws of 
Parliament, too. 

Mr. OWEN, I challenge the Senator to put the enses in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I shall be very glad to accommodate 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I will ask the Senator to put them in the 
Record, He will find difficulty in finding them. 


I wish the 


an impossible suggestion. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Suppose the Congress should pass a law 
providing for the seizure of papers, an unreasonable search 
and seizure, in violation of the Constitution, on which papers 
a man could be convicted of a crime, would the Senator say 
then 

Mr. OWEN. The supposition of the Senator is well-nigh 
impossible, and if made can be corrected by Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator that Congress 
did pass such a Jaw, and in the Baird case the Supreme Court 
held it to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. OWEN. If Congress does make a mistake, when it is 
brought to the attention of Congress properly it will always 
be corrected. ! 

Mr. KELLOGG. I can show the Senator dozens of acts 
in which Congress has sought to take away the rights of citi- 
zens guaranteed to them under the Bill of Rights, which took 
centuries to establish, which the courts have declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can find, if he will take the 
trouble. unnumbered cases—they are of daily occurrence in 
this body—where the Congress of the United States is giving 
relief to one citizen after another whenever he comes here 
and shows he has a case. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In line with the suggestions made by the Sen- 
ators who have just taken their seats, when Congress passed a 
law invading the reserved powers of the States, and providing 
for an equality of the races, in fact, putting the negroes, who 
were formerly slaves, over their former masters throughout 11 
States in the Union, did not the Supreme Court do right in 
holding it unconstitutional and void, and did it not have the 
power to do it? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I think it did right, and I think Congress 
did wrong at the end of the war in passing such an act, I will 
answer the Senator. He need not think he has made a conclu- 
sive argument by his question. 

Mr. SHIELD S. I expected the Senator to give an answer. X 

Mr. OWEN. I will answer the question. It is true that at 
the end of the Civil War, when men’s passions had risen to a 
point where reason became blind, such legislation was passed. 
It was an error on tbe part of Congress. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, if it had not been for the power of the 
Supreme Court, what would have happened? 

Mr. OWEN. Wait until I finish. It was a mistake by Con- 
gress; but I will say to the Senator, and also to the Senator 
from Minnesota, and to others who have raised this point, that 
while Congress may make a mistake, if Congress makes a mis- 
take, the people of this country can correct it at the ballot box; 
but they can not correct a mistake made by the Supreme Court 
appointed for life, upon which there is no review. I will say 
more to the Senator, that while Congress may make a mistake. 
the probability of 500 men, on their oaths of office, making a 
mistake is less likely than a smaller number making a mistake, 
and as between the two I prefer to have the power exercised 
by the representatives chosen by the people of this country at 
the ballot box, responsible to the people, and not put that power 
in the hands of those who are not responsible to the people. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then, Mr. President, while Congress is think- 
ing over its mistake, and repealing it, in the meantime the man 
would be hung. 

Mr. OWEN. That remark is more witty than wise. 

Mr. President, I have finished what I had to say, and it goes 
into the Record.. If those Senators who are not here are inter- 
ested in it, they will find the quotations from the Supreme Court 
of the United States itself justifying what I have said. It is 
for them to determine upon the wisdom of the policy which I 
have suggested. 


REPORTS OF DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES (S. DOC. NO. 303). 


Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
public document the reports for the year ending December 31, 
1922, of all public utility companies in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. POINDEXTER in the chair). 
Is there any objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back favorably without amendment from the Committee 
on Appropriations the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 282) to amend 
the resolution of December 29, 1920, entitled “ Joint resolution 


„ * as to privi- 
leges and immunities never contemplated by the founders of the Gov- 
ernment, * * * The serious aspect of the present decision is that 
aS new 8 of the Constitution so ties the hands s: 


of that instrument or unless court at some future should 
return to the old theory of the Constitution, 88 can not subject 
to taxation, however et the needs or pressing the necessities of the 
Government, either invested personal property of the country, 
bonds, stocks, and investments of all kinds, ete. * * 
assent to an interpretation of the Constitution that impairs and crip- 
ey the just powers of the National Government in the essential mat- 
x of taxation and at the same time discriminates against the greater 
part of the people of our country. (158 U. 8. 695.) 


Mr. Justice Harlan said on another occasion: 


When the American people come to the conclusion that the judiciary 
of this land is usurping to itself the functions of the legislative d — 
ment of the Government, and by judicial construction is declaring what 
is the public policy of the United States, we will find trouble. Ninety 
millions of people—all sorts of le with all sorts of beliefs—are 
not going to submit to the usurpa by the judiciary of the functions 
of other departments of the Government and the power on its 8 
teen what is the public policy of the United States. (221 U. S. 1, 


That is the language of a justice of the Supreme Court I am 
quoting. Senators should listen to it and remember the rights 
of the people. 

Mr, Theodore Roosevelt, before the Colorado Legislature, 
pointed out the grave danger in recent court decisions in de- 
feating humane laws, and stated: 

If such decisions as these two indicated the court’s permanent atti- 
tude there would be really grave cause for alarm, for such decisions. if 
consistently followed up, would upset the whole system of popular 
government, 

And he referred to such decisions as “flagrant and direct 
contradictions to the spirit and needs of the times.” 

Senator Roserr M. La FOLLETTE, in his introduction to Gil- 
bert E. Roe’s work, Our Judicial Oligarchy,” said: 

Precedent and procedure have combined to make one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. The rd of the courts for fossilized prece- 


p 
dent, their absorption in technicalities, their detachment from the vi 
nAg E 8 of the present day, their constant thinking on the side 9 


to conflict with the democratic spirit and purposes of eration. 
Moreover, by usurping the power to declare laws unconstitutional, and 
by presum! to read their own views into statutes without rd to 


been so genera 
el red They Rare bomen te: — — what — be termed 
a" cial oligarchy.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in his letter to Mr. Jarvis, in 1820, re- 
buked him for assuming that judges should have power over 
the legislature, the judges being themselves beyond control 
except by the impossible remedy of impeachment, and said: 

TST constitutional questions; a. very danserons Goctsine, ieee, and 

n na s 5 $ 
— 1 11 — ‘place us under the despotism of an oligarchy. 

A number of books have recently been written upon this 
matter, as Our Judicial Oligarchy, by Gilbert E. Roe; The 
Judicial Veto, by Davis; The Majority Rule and the Judiciary, 
by William N. Ransom, with an introduction by Theodore 
Roosevelt; The Spirit of the American Constitution, by Prof. 
J. Allen Smith; all of which emphasize the need to correct the 
practice I have referred to. 

When the Standard Oil Co. was dissolved their stock was 
worth about $600,000,000. Six years afterwards it was worth 
twenty-four hundred million, At the present time I do not 
know what it is worth, but very, very much more than that. 

Our yielding to this sort of thing will account for the growth 
of monopolies in this country, for the manner in which prices 
for the necessaries of life have gone to a point which is dis- 
‘tressing the people of this Nation from one end to the other, 
which is ruining the farmers and stock raisers, the little 
‘producers, and the small consumers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
that subject, will he yield? 

Mr, OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to get the Senator’s viewpoint. 
Suppose Congress should pass a law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion. Does the Senator think that should be the 
law of the land? 

Mr. OWEN. I will suppose nothing of the kind. 

Mr. LENROOT. But I say, if Congress did. 

Mr. OWEN. I refuse to agree that it might. No such pre- 
sumption is possible. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, I see the predicament the Sena- 
tor would be in—— 
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to create a joint committee on reorganization’ of the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government.” I will simply say to the 
Senate that it provides for the extension of time until July 1, 
1924. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrrson] is a mem- 
ber of the commission, and I think he will join me in asking 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the joint resolution should be 
passed. The time has expired, and only yesterday, I believe it 
was, was the preliminary report which had been prepared by 
Mr. Brown, at the instance of the executive department, sub- 
mitted to the joint commission. The joint commission has not 
had time to consider any of the problems involved. It is quite 
an ambitious scheme, and it would seem to me that the time 
should be extended and that there should be no opposition at 
all to the extension. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that it 
will involve no discussion, I have no objection. 

Mr. OWEN. I would like to ask whether or not the report 
has been printed as a document? I noticed it in the CONGRES- 
sIonaL Recorp, but in such fine print it was difficult to read. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are going to have a larger print of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Will it be printed in larger type? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be. 

Mr. OWEN, I think it ought to be printed so as to be easily 
legible. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that we have that in 
mind, and it will be done. It will be printed on sheets about 
the size of those I presented to the Senate on yesterday, so 
that any person even without glasses will be able to read It. 

Mr. OWEN. Will there be some memorandum explaining the 
reasons for the adjustments which have been suggested? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not until the joint commission meets to discuss 
the matter. Then we shall make a report upon it. ‘ 

Mr. OWEN. I read it with great interest in the RECORD, 
but, as I said, it was in such small type it was difficult to read. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That section 3 of the resolution of December 29, 
1920, entitled “Joint resolution to create a joint committee on the 
reorganization of the administrative branch of the Goyernment,” is 
amended. by striking out the the words the second Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1922,“ and inserting in lieu thereof July 1, 1924.“ 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, I submit a conference report 
on the Agricultural appropriation bill and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 33 to 
fhe bill (H. R. 13481) “making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 33: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same. 

CHAs. L. McNary, 
W. L. Jones, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
E. D. Sarre, é 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. WaAson, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HARRISON. I merely wish to inquire, in reference to 
the conference report, what items it covers? 
` Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the amendment covered by 
the report relates to the construction of roads in national 
forests. The Sénate refused to concur in the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the Senate and sent it back to the 
committee of conference with instructions that the Senate con- 
ferees should insist upon the Senate amendment. The bill, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, carried an item of 
$6,500,000 for that purpose, $3,000,000 only being made immedi- 
ately available. Upon the motion of the Senator from Arizona 
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(Mr. Cameron] the whole amount, namely, 86,500,000, was 
made immediately available» The conferees met, but the House 
conferees refused to yield to the demand of the Senate con- 
ferees, and so the Senate conferees finally yielded to the House, 
there being simply some modification and some improvement 
of the language of the item. I now ask that the Senate adopt 
the House provision as to the one particular item. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I understand, then, there 
is just one matter that is in disagreement. I see that the 
unior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] is in the Chamber. 
he senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] is not now 
present. He has temporarily gone into the cloakroom; but it 
would seem to me that perhaps he ought to be here before this 
report is adopted. 

Mr. MoNARY. If the senior Senator from Arizona desires 
to be present, upon the request of the Senator from Mississippi 
I shall withhold the request that action be taken on the report 
at this time. I will state to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I shall call up the report again, if I may have an opportunity of 
securing the floor, when the Senator returns to the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will lie over for 
the present. 

Mr. MONARY subsequently said: Mr. President, I call up the 
conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1924. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has been sub- 
mitted and read. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CAMERON, Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to say that I feel that the agreement between the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate and the House has so modified 
amendment numbered 33 that while it does not quite meet with 
my approyal and does not give us the $6,500,000 to which we are 
justly entitled, yet on account of the lateness in the session I 
do not feel that I should object to the adoption of the report at 
this time. I belleve that a proviso has been put in by the House 


| which will safeguard our interests and give the Forest Service 


the necessary leeway whereby they can expend the full amount— 
$6,500,000. Therefore I shall not object to the adoption of the 
report, but I wish to read the proviso so that it will appear in 
the Recorp at this point: 

Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may incur obliga- 
tions, approve projects, or enter Into contracts under his apportionment 
and prorating o; is authorization, and his action In so doing 
shall be deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government for 
the payment of the cost thereof: vided further, That the appropria- 
tions heretofore, herein, and hereafter made for the purpose of carrying- 
out the provisions of section 8 of the act of zug it, 916, and of section 
28 of the Federal highway act of November 9, 1921, 
thereof and supplemental thereto, shall be considered available fo: 
N of dischar; ng the obligations created hereunder in any State 
or Territory: Pi further, That the total expenditures on account 
of any State or Territory shall at no time exceed its authorized appor- 
tionment, ’ 

I think that will cover the question and give the Forest Service 
the necessary authority in order to utilize the appropriation of 
$6,500,000. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, there is a bill upon the calen- 
dar of the Senate—No, 927, S. 3247—entitled “A bill to transfer 
to the classified service agents and inspectors in the field 
service, including prohibition agents and field inspectors ap- 
pointed and employed pursuant to the national prohibition act, 
and for other purposes,” which I believe concerns legislation 
of great importance and ought to be enacted into law as soon 
as possible. The present session will soon be at an end, and 
this matter should be attended to next Monday when the cal- 
endar for bills unobjected to will be called. Under the five- 
minute rule I will not then have time to present the merits of 
the bill, and I am availing myself of this opportunity to do 
so that I may challenge the attention of the Senate to the im- 
portance of the immediate consideration and favorable action 
upon the measure. The public interest and the proper and efti- 
cient enforcement of the Federal prohibition laws require that 
the agents and employees engaged in this service should be 
placed under the civil service law and subject to its provisions 
and regulations. These employees were by section 38 of the 
Volstead law expressly excepted from the civil service law be- 
cause that was claimed to be a war or emergency act, but with 
the understanding and expectation, as I am informed, that 
after the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, known as 
the prohibition amendment, should become effective, they would 
be covered into the classified service as other employees of’ the 
Federal Government, but in the supplemental Volstead law 


and acts amendatory 
the 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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thereafter passed it was not done and they yet remain open to 
political influences under the demoralizing spoils system. 

The propriety, if not necessity, of placing these employees 
under the civil service law is recognized by the public, and 
especially by the good men and women throughout the country 
who favored prohibition as a great moral and economic reform 
and wish to see the laws for its enforcement executed justly and 
efficiently and in a manner to obtain and maintain the respect 
of the people. These men and women favored and worked for 
prohibition because they believed that it would advance the ma- 
terial interest and promote the prosperity of the people and re- 
move a great cause of distress, suffering, depravity, and crime, 
without pay or compensation for their time and services. 
The necessity of placing these employees under the civil service 
law has been called to my attention by a number of these faithful 
workers, and I have been asked to urge upon Congress proper 
legislation for that purpose. Some time since I received a letter 
upon the subject from the president of the Tennessee Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, Mrs. Minnie Alison Welch, of 
Sparta, Tenn., one of the ablest and most devoted women of my 
State, which so well states the merits and the public interest 
for this legislation that I can not do better than read it: 


Hon. Jonx K. SHIELDS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mx Dean Sin: We notice that Senator Srzalixg's civil service bill 
(S. 3247) has been reported favorably to the Senate. We believe that 
this is the best remedy we can procure for the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment and Volstead law. While it — ler eliminate 
all the bad elements that have gotten in, time will eliminate them, and 
this bill will afford us a better opportunity for getting more efficient 
prohibition nn age 

We are hoping that you will see fit to use your influence and vote for 
this bill. The public welfare demands it and white-ribboned women of 
our State and many other good women are hoping that you will stand 
for the measure. 

Thanking you for your interest in the same for prohibition, I beg to 


remain, 
Cordially yours, MINNIE ALISON WELCH, 
State President. 

I wrote Mrs. Welch that I would examine the Sterling 
bill and if I believed that its provisions would secure better 
officers and more efficient enforcement of the laws enacted 
by Congress for the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, 
prohibiting the manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages, I would support it, as I favored the enforce- 
ment of those laws in good faith and efficiently, like all other 
laws, as I had always been for order and law enforcement. 

I conferred with Senator STERLING in regard to his bill and 
urged him to bring it forward as soon as practicable. I found 
him deeply interested in the matter and ready to procure action 
at as early a date as possible. Senator STERLING introduced a 
bill on April 25, 1921, to place these employees under the civil 
service law. It was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Reform, Afterwards, on March 7, 1922, he introduced an- 
other bill, which was also referred to the same committee and 
favorably reported to the Senate December 13, 1922, and is the 
one now upon the calendar. I will refer to the provisions of 
these bills later. I understand a bill having the same object 
was introduced more than a year ago in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but that so far the committee to which it was re- 
ferred has made no report upon it. I have no personal knowl- 
edge of why this great delay in consideration of these bills has 
occurred, 

I understand that there are 1,800 Federal agents and em- 
ployees engaged in the prohibition service, a greater number 
than in any other branch of the service not covered under the 
civil service law. A few days ago I read in a Washington 
paper a statement which speaks for itself, and as I know noth- 
ing in regard to the matter I will read it: 


RAPS DRY APPOINTERS—ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE BLOCKS CIVIL SERVICE FOR 
AGENTS, CHARGE, 


The Anti-Saloon League bought the Volstead Act with congressional 
patronage, and therefore is opposing application of the cliyil-service 
rules to prohibition-enforcement service, W. D. Foulke, National Civic 
Advice League vice president, charges in a letter he is sending to S. E. 
Nicholson, Anti-Saloon League secretary. 

The Federal prohibition service now is corrupted by officials appointed 
under the spoils system, he said. 

I have seen no denial of this serious charge. I have also been 
informed that charges of a similar character as those contained 
in this news item have been made to Members of Congress by 
Mr. Foulke, but of these I have no personal knowledge. 

The large number of these employees and the great delay in 
placing them under the civil-service regulations compels every- 
one interested in the subject to believe that there is some im- 
proper reason for the delay of this legislation. The Republican 
Party, now in power, and the Democratic Party are both 
pledged to the maintenance and enforcement of civil service 
and the application of the civil service laws to all employees 


of the Government, and this delay is in direct violation of those 
pledges. 

Mr. President, there is no class of Federal.employees which 
the public interest demands should be under the classified serv- 
ice than those whose duty it is to enforce the prohibition laws, 
They come closer to the people, their persons, their effects, 


and their homes than any other class of employees. They per- 
form duties which bear directly upon a great change in the 
habits, usages, and customs of the people in their private life 
resulting from the enactment of the Volstead law and which 
closely and intimately affect the great and sacred rights of 
personal liberty, private property, and the sanctity of home. 
None but the best, most intelligent, and law-abiding men should 
be intrusted with such duties. Every precaution for the 
protection of the people from oppression and maltreatment 
should be taken and go hand in hand with proper measures 
for the efficient and just enforcement of these laws. We 
know by common report that when the Volstead law was 
passed that there was appointed some prohibition officers in 
perhaps every State who misconstrued their power and 
duties and enforced the law in an oppressive, rude, and 
offensive way, without search warrants or evidence that would 
justify the issuance of a search warrant, searching the 
persons of men and even of women and of the effects and houses 
of the people, and assaulting them on the highways in a most 
outrageous manner. Some of them have been charged with accept- 
ing bribes from bootleggers, brutal assault and murder, and some 
of them indicted for these offenses, but I know nothing of the 
facts and will not attempt to state them. Generally speaking, 
these practices have been abandoned and forbidden, but occa- 
sionally we still hear of cases of this kind. There is no question 
but what the conduct of these officers aroused opposition to the 
enforcement of the law and generated disrespect for it which 
otherwise would not have existed. Proper examination by the 
Civil Service Commission of applicants for this service and an 
ascertainment of their character, their intelligence and prud- 
ence, as well as of their efficiency and courage, will be of in- 
estimable benefit and protection to the people in their dearest 
rights as well as contribute to the thorough and efficient en- 
forcement of the law, 

Mr. President, the bill introduced by Senator Srertino April 
28, 1921, which is entitled A bill providing for the placing of 
Government employees engaged in the enforcement of national 
prohibition under the civil service,” I think better than the 
one subsequently introduced by him and now on the calendar. 
This bill (S. 1376) provides that the agents and employees for 
the enforcement of Federal prohibition shall be appointed under 
the civil service law and that within three months from the 
passage of the act the then incumbents of all those positions 
shall be subject to the competitive requirements of the law and 
required to successfully pass open competitive examinations in 
order to retain their positions. The bill reported to the Senate 
places the positions of these agents and employees under the 
civil service law and bodily covers all the present incumbents 
into the civil service without examinations of any kind; and 
under it the present employees and agents, whether good or bad, 
or efficient, will remain in office for years, certainly until there 
is another administration in power. The provisions of this bill, 
I must say, gives color to the charge that the delay in placing 
the prohibition employees in the classified service is due to 
political machinations; and bodily transferring of those now in 
office is clearly intended to protect political appointees, without 
regard to good and efficient service and the rights of the public. 
When we reach this bill upon the calendar I shall offer the one 
first introduced by Senator Steric as a substitute and urge its 
passage, because it will provide for better service both in the 
interest of the people and the Government, : 

Mr. President, I ask, without reading, that the two bills re- 
ferred to be printed in the Recorp as an appendix to my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lxxnoor in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, that the Federal Government 
is meeting with considerable difficulty in enforcing the laws 
enacted by Congress for the execution of the prohibition amend- 
ment can not be denied. The President of the United States re- 
cently called together the governors of the States and asked their 
aid and cooperation in suppressing the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. When the Chief 
Executive hangs out a signal of distress of this kind we must 
know the situation is real and serious. The Congress has 


made a special appropriation of the enormous sum of $9,000,000 
to defray the expenses of this special law, in addition to the 
general appropriation for the Department of Justice having 
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eharge of enforcing the criminal laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I know of no other law which has called for such 
special treatment and the expenditure of so great .a sum of 
money in its enforcement. The press of the country teems with 
accounts of beotleggers and the activities of the officers of 
the law in pursuing and arresting them, and in some States 
the dockets of the United States district courts are congested 
with presecutions against them. These facts enn not be denied 
and they must be dealt with practically and honestly. The 
cause or causes creating these conditions must be ascertained 
and examined and remoyed, which I think ean be done. While 
it may take some time, yet I have confidence in the supremacy 
of the Government, the ability and integrity of the courts, 
and the efficiency of law officers. If we find that a law made 
to enforce the Constitution of our country is not effective, it 
should be amended, but we should never rum up the white flag 
er surrender to lawlessness. Every provision of our Constitu- 
tion must and shall be enforced reasonably and justly and 
consistent with every other provision of that great instrument. 

I wish. to discuss briefly some of the eauses which, I think, 
have brought about and encouraged this lawlessness and the dis- 
respect which it must be conceded exists for the Federal laws 
for the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and many of 
the officers and employees engaged in that service. 

Mr. President, the eighteenth amendment te our Constitu- 
tion, ratified by the States January 28, 1919, ordained that after 
one year from the ratifieation of that article the manufacture, 
importation, transportation, or sale of intoxicating liquors within 
the United States and all territeries subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, for beverage purposes, be prohibited. 

The amendment confers the only power Congress has to leg- 
islate upon this subject and was and is confined te the time and 
purposes in the amendment specially stated and set forth. 
It is not, like many other constitutional provisions, self- 
exeeuting, and it was the duty of the Congress to pass laws for 
the proper enforcement of it. 

When the amendment was proposed it seemed to meet with 
the approbation of a majority of the people of the United 
States, and it was promptly ratified by the States. Publie 
sentiment favored it. It was the result of long and patient labor 
and education of the ehurehes of all denominations and such 
philanthropic and beneficent organizations as the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Young Men's Christian Association, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and others, and of the Federal and 
State Governments, the great railway and other corporations 
employing thousands of men and women and the manufactur- 
ers and other business men, demanding for the protection of the 
public and their own interest that their employees be sober 
and free from the vice of drunkenness. All these influences, 
religious, moral, and business, combined in demanding sobriety, 
temperance, industry, and efficiency, and their united efforts 
were irresistible and resulted in the eighteenth amendment. 

I do not controvert the fact that there was a respectable 
minority of the people opposed to the amendment and that there 
are some who are still opposed to it and would have it abro- 
gated, but abrogation is a vain hope and their efforts will not 
succeed. The amendment is in the Constitution, a part of our 
supreme law, supported by the expressed will of a majority of 
the people of the United States, and it is there to remain per- 
manently. I voted for the amendment, and I can conceive of 
no conditions under which I would vote for its abrogation. 

The trouble the Federal Government has in enforeing pro- 
hibition, in my opinion, is not opposition of the people to the 
amendment, but to the laws enaeted by Congress for its en- 
forcement, known as the Voistead law—original and supple- 
mental—and the influences and cireumstances under which 
they were enacted and which attend their execution, 

Although the amendment, which for the first time conferred 
upon Congress the power of controlling the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, provided on 
its face that it should not be effective for one year from its 
ratification by the States, within that year overzealous persons, 
not willing to abide by the provisions of the constitutional 
amendment they had aided to make a part of the fundamental 
law of the land, before the expiration of that year pressed 
through Congress the original Volstead law, precipitating pro- 
hibition suddenly and prematurely upon the country. The time 
when the amendment should take effect was deferred to allow 
the people to prepare themselves to conform to the great change 
made in their habits, and to permit those who had been thereto- 
fore engaged in the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes legitimately and under the protection of 
Federal laws to arrange their business so that as little loss as 
possible might fall upon them and those to whom they were in- 
debted, a practice that had been pursued in the prohibition laws 


in a all the States and which was deemed reasonable 
an 

This provision was disregarded, a law was passed before the 
expiration of the year allowed, and before the amendment be- 
came effective, under the pretense that it was a war measure 
and came within the extraordimary war powers of Congress, 
although the armistice had been signed nearly a year before 
and our Army, with the exception of a few thousand men, had 
been demobilized and peace reigned throughout the land. What 
troops we did have were in cantonments, protected from the 
use of intoxicating liquors by the State laws and an act of 
Congress prohibiting the sale of such liquors within 10 miles 
of any cantonment, shipyard, er ether Government agency. 
The people realized that the law was passed upen a fraudulent 
pretense, discrediting the great moral cause it proposed te aid, 
and resented the action ef Congress, These were my views, 
and I voted against that law for these reasons and as well 
as on account of some of its drastic and confusing provi- 
sions, in part not authorized by the prohibition amendment, 
President Wilsen vetoed it, and I again voted to sustain his 
veto, but the Congress passed it over the President's objections. 

After the constitutional amendment became effective what 
is known as the Volstead supplemental law was enacted. I 
voted against this also, because what was known as the Stanley 
amendment, to protect the persons, their effects, papers, and 
houses, as provided by the fourth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, against unreasonable searches, was not allowed as offered 
and the modified form im which it was passed is insufficient to 
give such protection. I regret the motes of my speech in the 
Senate in favor ef that amendment were mislaid and the speech 
failed to reach the RECORD. 

The original Volstead Act covers some 20 pages of closely 
printed matter and the regulations made for its enforcement by 
the Federal prohibition commissioner, and having the effect of 
law, some 55 pages; the supplemental law, F think, covers about 
4 pages; thus what is known as the Volstead law is a volu- 
minous document containing some 80 printed pages of innumer- 
able provisions and exceptions, so invelved and confusing that 
the courts and the lawyers have difficulty in interpreting its 
meaning and making it impossible of understanding by the 
people upon whom it is intended to operate. 

Mr. President, it was human nature for the people of this 
country, Many of whom had always favered prohibition laws, 
and even teetotalers, to revolt against such sudden and drastic 
legislation, interfering with things that they had previously 
exercised the right to determine for themselves, and their habits, 
appetites, usages, and customs. The enforcement of the amend- 
ment was not handled diplomatically and judiciously and in 
such manner as to commend it to the people, afford it the cor- 
dial reception that a reform measure should have, and to win 
and retain public respect. Š 

Mr. President, it is impossible arbitrarily to legislate morality 
or religion into men and women, especially those of a free and 
independent people like Americans. You can not change the 
habits, the passions, of men overnight by man-made law. It 
has been tried in all ages, and while in some instances outward 
conformance has been achieved, yet inwardly there was no 
change in those sought to be controlled. God alone can effect 
such changes in man. It must be done by patient labor, educa- 
tion, example, and appeals to the higher and nobler impulses of 
men and women, their love of humanity and justice, their 
patriotism, and, finally, by their love and fear of their God. 
Bishop Woodstock, in a splendid address delivered some weeks 
ago, spoke upon this subject as follows: 

The consciousmess of the need of God carries with it the cra 
for moral and spiritual freedom; for the world is becoming weary o 
reform and irritated by regulation, while it longs for choice, self- 
expression, and self-determination. We can not regulate a world spir- 
itually nor reform it morally by law and compulsien. What the world 
now most sorely needs is not reformers but K Sigan leaders, not regula- 
tion but moral and spiritual redemption. his redemption never has 
been promoted on a political basis only. It must be supported on a 
higher basis to give it motive and inspiration. Men may restrict the 
liberty, of others by regulation and reform, but it always falls sbort. 
Unrestricted regulation and reform may go.so far as to say that the 
State makes the conscience, and therefore the State can do no wrong. 


It took a harrowing war to explode this political heresy. We hold that 
des the conscience, and that the conscience makes the 


I also have an editorial from the Journal and Tribune, a 
daily paper published in my State, written by its able and ven- 
erable editor, who has for 50 years fought the cause of pre- 
hibition in Tennessee and aided much to crown that struggle 
with splendid success beth in the law enacted by the general 
assembly of the State and its enforeement by the constituted 
authorities entrusted with its administration, suggested by a 
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statement in the inaugural address of Gov. Austin Peay, the 
present distinguished executive of my State, which I will read: 
THE PURPOSE OF MAN-MADE LAWS. 


In his inaugural address delivered Tuesday, Governor Peay, address- 
ing the membership of the State general assembly, gaye utterance to 
these sentences: 

“I beg its membership to studiously refrain from the consideration 
of moral, social, temperance, or other legislation of distracting charac- 
ter until the ways and means have been found and effected to restore 
sound and orderly government in this State. The statute books are 
now filled with laws on thoxe subjects which are not being enforced, 
and merely to impose penalties in acts which juries will not impose in 
practice is to waste time and lower the lawmaking authority in public 


estimation.” Cz 

Whether or not the lack of Jaw enforcement is due to the lack of 
will or effictency of the courts and those who serve on juries, it is not 
our purpose here and now in this connection to stop and inquire; that 
is left to the intelligent reader to settle for himself or for herself. 

But there ts one thing that has been said in these columns time and 
again, and is here repeated. It is an impossibility to make a bad man 
good by xratute; the man-made law may make one appear good on 
the outside, while in fact he is a fair imitation of the * whired 


sepulcher.” 

7 was intended that in the matter of individual morality the 
State should take the place of the church. If the church stands in 
need of any protection in the performance of its duties, that it must 
have, it is provided for in a statute that makes ita misdemeanor for any- 
one to disturb public worship. We fail in recalling a single case in 
which that statute has been violated the offender escaping the penalties 


ed. 

Looking at the situation from that viewpoint, Governor Peay is not 
open to adverse criticism in asking the legislature to refrain from the 
making of new laws, making eople righteous by statute, and turning 
its attention to the making of fewer offices, taxing the people for the 
payment of salaries that are of benefit only to those who are the occu- 
pants of offices created for their special benefit and as rewards for 
political services rendered, to be continued in the next political cam- 


paign. 

The principles, so well stated in these utterances, fully sup- 
port the views I have advanced about man-made laws, concern- 
ing moral conduct and religious beliefs of men, and. to my mind. 
are incontrovertible. They illustrate and account for the 
troubles the Federal Government is now having in enforcing the 
Volstend law. The discontent and resentment from these 
causes will disappear with the lapse of time and are already 
much abated. 

Mr. President, it was unfortunate, in view of the manner in 
which the Volstead law was precipitated upon the country with 
such unseemly haste, that the agents and employees appointed 
to execute it were excepted from the civil service, and their 
offices became the prey of political patronage. It was unfor- 
tunate that too many of these appointees could not grasp the 
delicate duties intrusted to them and proceeded to enforce the 
law in many cases rudely, oppressively. and unlawfully, thus 
increasing the discontent and resentment of the people. How 
much better it would have been had these employees heen sub- 
jected to a civil-service examination and none but proper men 
appointed. There would have been less antagonism fo the law 
and a more efficient execution of it. This can all now be 
remedied by placing these agents and employees under the 
civil service law. 

Mr. President, another cause of the difficulty in the success- 
ful enforcement of the Volstead law is the resentment of the 
people growing out of the arrogant and insolent assumption of 
certain parties, and especially some here in Washington, implied 
from utterances and actions, that they placed in the Con- 
stitution the eighteenth amendment and enacted the laws for its 
execution and that they are now enforcing it. . They assume u 
personal proprietorship of all these measures and their execu- 
tion to the exclusion of the Government and the people. These 
men got Into the limelight as the officers, agents, and lobbyists 
of the Anti-Saloon League; and, although the prohibition 
amendment has become an accomplished fact and the laws to 
enforce It have been enacted, they are unwilling to forego the 
pleasures of prominence on the front pages of papers, the exer- 
cise of the power of that organization. and. above all things, 
to relinquish the salaries upen which they have fattened for sa 
long a time. They assume that they are prohibition. and 
attempt to usurp the functions of the constituted authorities, 
duly elected and responsible to the people, in enacting laws and 
appointing officers to execute them; and they are in this way 
doing the organization, composed of good men and women, 
which they are misrepresenting, a great injury. 

Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, who, I understand, has been on a 
salary paid by the Anti-Saloon League since his early manhood, 
now poses as its general counsel and legislative agent, his 
duties and activities being chiefly that of a lobbyist here in 
Washington, is perhaps the most arrogant of these men. His 
pretentions to the control of the Congress of the United States 
are unprecedented, so far as I am informed, in the history of 
the Government. Mr. Wheeler and others with him have not 
hesitated to interfere in the election of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and denounce them and attempt to 


defeat their election when they fall to be governed by their 
dictation. 

They denounce judges, district attorneys, and other officers 
whose duty it is to administer and enforce the laws of the 
country, and they interfere constantly in the appointment of all 
Federal officers, attempting to establish and enforce as the 
first qualification of such officers that they support such legis- 
lation and measures as to them, in their limited and narrow 
yision, may seem proper. Give them their way and prohibition 
framed ‘and administered according to their dictation would 
become the sole provision of our Constitution and the sole ob- 
ject of the Federal Government and its administration, a con- 
dition inconceivable, disastrous to the people, and intolerable. 

Some time ago my attention was called to a circular, broad- 
casted by the field superintendent of the league in Tennessee, 
a man who had recently been imported from a distant State, 
soliciting contributions for the support—that is, payment of 
salaries of local and national agents, containing brazen state- 
ments of the activities of Mr. Wheeler in these words: 

A number of Congressmen who hold the balance of power and pile 
up maforities in Congress come from the Southern and Western States, 
where money for organization and educational purposes is scarce. 
They have always had to have help from the national league. 

In addition to the above, the amount from Tennessee for the na- 
tional league helps to provide for the maintenance of the entire nattonat 
organization. It also helps to provide for the maintenance of our na- 
tional office at Washington, D. C., under the very successful manage- 
ment of Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, one of the greatest diplomats aud 
attorneys in America. 

And again: 

From this office—that of Mr. Wheeler—needed legislation is initiated, 
a constant watch is kept on the actions of Congress, and when t- 
tion appears danger signals are flashed to every State in the 5 

The success or failure of national enforcement depends upon the 
poset of our national organization and its Washington headquarters, 

cked by the States, to defeat the nomination and appointment of en- 
forcement officials, such as United States district attorneys, Federal 
enforcement officers, and agents, United States district judges, and 
many other applicants for office who are out of sympathy with the en- 
forcement of pronibition. Every State logically must carry its pro- 
portionate burden of this expense. 

There was a meeting recently connected with prohibition en- 
forcement in the city of New Orleans, at which were present 
Mr. Roy Haynes, Federal prohibition commissioner, Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, and Dr. Purley A. Baker, who also holds a position 
with the Anti-Saloon League, in which the two latter made 
assaults upon the courts of the country and the Congress. 
Whether this meeting was called by Mr. Haynes and attended 
by the other gentlemen, or whether it was the meeting of Mr, 
Wheeler and Doctor Baker and Mr. Haynes attended it, I do 
not know, but certain it is that Mr. Haynes was present, and 
listened to these assaults upon the judicial and the legislative 
branches of the Government, he being a part of the executive 
branch, without objection and without dissent. What I shall 
read appeared in the New Orleans papers and has heretofore 
been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, December 12, 1922, 
by Senator Broussarp, of Louisiana. I read from the RECORD: 

I want to reiterate what I said Sunday, said Dr. Purley A. Baker, 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America, at the 
opening of the second day of the law-enforcement conference at the 


Grunewald Hotel, . atear per cent of the Nation's Federal 
judges Ought to be in the penitentiary at bard labor or impeached, 


These scoundrels who sit on the bench, and I use the term ad. 
visedly, sald Doctor Baker, referring to the 20 per cent of the Federal! 
judges who he said were obstructing enforcement of the prohibition 
aw, “are drunkards themselves. I hold them responsible for the shoot- 
ing down of 800 splendid law-enforcement officers during the last 
year. 


Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler is reported as making at the same 
meeting these misleading and outrageous statements: 


The average prohibition agent is patriotic and loyal, and the per- 
centage of prohibition agents slain on duty is higher than the — 
centage of soldiers of the American Army slain during the World War. 
It is a shame that when these honored and hard-working men are zo 
down Federal judges often condone with the bootleggers instead o 
going after them, 

» . . . „ * J 

We have no feur of Congress nullifying the dry legislation. The 
Anti-Saloon League controls Congress. 

A folder, purporting to have been prepared by a man who 
styles himself general secretary board of temperance, prohibi- 
tion, und public morals, Methodist Episcopal Church,” and a 
citizen of the State of Oregon, contains the statements I now 
read: 

PUT ONLY DRYS ON GUARD. 

There is another forward step which should be taken. One of the 
greatest hindrances under which prohibition now operates is that our 
enforcement officers in given States receive their appointments through 
the recommendation of United States Senators, and some of them with- 
out conscience or care have succeeded in filling the enforcement staff 
with men who are wet in their views, proliquor in their sympathies, 
and actually antagonistic to the eighteenth amendment. There must be 
a sentiment created that will stamp out this treason and will make a 
United States Senator who deliberately secures the appointment of a 
United States judge. United States district attorney, or a Federal eu- 
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forcement officer who is against the law he is sworn to enforce feel the 
wrath of the whole pognis for his betrayal of a sacred trust in thus 
Sere the will of the Nation and making éasy the violation of its 


W. 

There is another leaf to turn in this volume of enforcement expe- 
rience. The records will show that 135 Government representatives 
officers of the enforcement -service—have lost their lives as our Te- 
They haye been t 


bition. 

When we have sent our men up against this combination we have 
handicapped them with advices that they shall not shoot or do bodily 
pny except as a very last resort, and when as a last resort they have 


in a few instances fired on men resis arrest and seeking to do them 
injury, these Federal officers have ac been put on for murder 
in the first degree, and the prosecuting attorneys—perjured scoundrels— 
who were sworn to give ald to the Government's agents but were 


rewarded by the pu governor with a position on the circuit 
bench of his State. I should, for the honor of my State, say that the 
ple of the State at ed to the governor’s case on the 7th of 


Think of the character of the man who would impugn the 
motives and malign the officers of his State without justification 
of any kind, as I am credibly informed, and thus misrepresent 
the great church he claims to speak for. 

The Anti-Saloon League in New York is a corporation, and 
its officers are subject to the laws regulating corporations in 
that State. A man by the name of W. H. Anderson was im- 
ported from another State and made superintendent of the 
league, with a salary of $7,500. His conduct has been marked 
by violent and vicious assaults upon the governor and members 
of the general assembly; the United States Senators, judges, and 
other officers of that State, charging them with all sorts of 
offenses, calculated, if not intended, to shock confidence in them 
and destroy their efficiency as the duly elected representatives 
of the people. This self-constituted guardian of morals and of 
Jaw and order in that great State has recently been investi- 
gated by the district 3 of New York, and, among other 
things, facts have been developed which tend to show that he 
obtained from the corporation $24,700 for his own use, claimed 
by him to have been expended for the benefit of the league, but 
for which he produced no vouchers and made no statement of 
how the money was expended or to whom it was paid, or even 
where he obtained the money for such purposes. When called 
upon by the district attorney for a statement, he first offered to 
make full disclosure, and afterwards employed counsel, under 
whose advice he refused to give any information and claimed 
immunity under the statute of limitations. 

Mr. President, these arrogant and intolerant men do not 
hesitate to assault and criticize the highest and the lowest 
Government officials of the executive, legislative, and judicial 
departments of the Government when in the discharge of their 
duties they do not conform to their individual views of con- 
stitutional or statutory law. They attack judges for exercising 
their judicial powers and discretion without knowing the facts 
upon which their judgments are pronounced. They hold over 
these officers implied threats of political defeat if they do not 

jeld to their dictation or criticize them for unwarranted in- 

rference in governmental matters. When the Senate was 
considering what is known as the judges’ bill, providing for 
the creation of some 24 Federal judges last year, if I can 
be allowed to refer to a personal matter, I had occasion to 
criticize Mr. Wheeler for officious and pestiferous interfer- 
ence in that legislation, and the field secretary to whom I 
have referred as a recent importation into Tennessee I am 
informed in a published statement unscrupulously and un- 
truthfully charged that I was opposed to all law enforcement, 
notwithstanding that as a lawyer and as a judge I had always 
advocated and aided law and order and the enforcement of 
all the laws of the land in a just and reasonable manner, a 
record known to all the people of the State and of which he 
must have been informed—evidently because of my proper 
criticism of Mr. Wheeler. 

When the time comes when I must abdicate the functions of 
the high office of United States Senator to any man, associa- 
tions of men, or corporate interests and be governed by their 
dictation, I will no longer deserve to hold that high office. 
I have always conformed my views to the caucus determina- 
tions and platform pronouncements of my party, not involving 
constitutional questions, and have kept faith with my campaign 
pledges, but in all other things I have been, and will continue so 
long as I am here to be, governed by my best and conscientious 
judgment of my duty as God has given me the light to see the 
right, without considering what effect such action will have 


upon my political fortunes. I certainly will not submit to the 
dictation of those who claim to control the Congress, and their 
5 and forecasted opposition have no terrors 

r me, 

Mr. President, it is currently reported that all applicants for 
the office of prohibition director and other agents of that sery- 
ice must be approved by these men, and that the indorsement of 
the Senators and Representatives of the States where they are 
to be appointed and in accord with the administration are worth- 
less without such approval. The limit was reached, I think, 
when recently the President had under consideration the pro- 
motion ef a United States district judge of my State, a man 
above reproach in his private and official conduct, te be a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, Mr. Wheeler, 
who was supporting another applicant for the place, insinuated 
things against him in a conversation with the President which 
he afterwards withdrew as unfounded, doubtless because he 
knew the President did not believe what he said, as well as 
because there was no truth in what he had said, and proceeded 
to compliment the distinguished jurist. 

And yet these gentlemen talk about law enforcement when 
they are assaulting and making statements, without evidence 
and without facts to support them, against the courts of the 
country and the officers of the law, which will shock the con- 
fidence of the people in the judiciary of the country, the very 
citadels of good government and law enforcement and bring 
them into disrepute. I have never believed that a good citizen 
would be guilty of such conduct and have always considered 
it lawlessness of the worst character. The courts of the coun- 
try are the sanctuaries of the law and the bulwark of the per- 
sonal, civil, and property rights of the people, and no good and 
patriotic citizen will be guilty of conduct which tends to 
weaken and destroy them. 

When judges and other officers are corrupt and fail to dis- 
charge their duties they can and should be proceeded against 
and removed from office by methods provided by law, and all 
good citizens who have just grounds of complaint will proceed 
in that manner. 

Mr. President, the prohibition amendment and the Volstead 
law are laws of the Government of the United States and of 
the people of the United States. They are not the laws of any 
faction or of any organization. They must be recognized as the 
laws of the land, duly enacted, and must be enforced by the duly 
elected and constituted representatives of the people. When the 
people fully understand this they will submit to those laws and 
the violation of them will cease, but the people will not submit 
to be governed by self-constituted lawmakers, and will al- 
ways resent efforts to control them coming in such ques- 
tionable and un-American shape from such men or any 
private source. When these men cease their officious activi- 
ties a great step will be taken toward acquiescence in the 
prohibition laws, for the American people are a law-abiding 
people and are willing to submit to the laws made by the 
majority. 

Mr. President, the prohibition amendment is a part of the 
Constitution, and the statutes to enforce it have been passed 
and are in full force now. Where is the necessity of the activi- 
ties of the gentlemen I have referred to? Can not the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and the courts of the United States, duly 
elected, appointed, and sworn, be trusted to execnte the laws? 
Are they less trustworthy and competent than those gentlemen, 
self-constituted lawmakers and enforcement officers, unsworn 
and without the color of authority from the people? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— . 

Mr, SHIELDS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think also that 
when he proposes to get rid of those to whom he refers and 
when he is working in the interest of bringing about better 
enforcement, that he would also do something toward the 
accomplishment of that end if he got rid of the organizations 
and individuals who have helped to defeat law enforcement 
and tried to bring law enforcement into disrepute? Should 
not they alsa be gotten rid of in the interest of law enforce- 
ment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Unquestionably. If the Senator had lis- 
tened to my argument, he would know that I am in favor 
of law enforcement. I am opposed to the bootlegger and his 
vicious business. The bootlegger is not against prohibition. 
There was no aristocracy of bootleggers until the Volstead 
law was passed. Under State laws they were mere pikers. 
While liquor was sold legitimately the bootlegger had no 
occupation nor did he dare to openly follow his nefarious trade 
under the State laws, for they were supported by the people and 
enforced as a rule vigorously and effectively, but now bootlegging 
has come to be a business, creating millionaires everywhere. I 
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know of no organization of the kind the Senator has referred to. 
I have no acquaintenances who are law violators. 

Mr, President, placing the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws in the Treasury Department and under the direction of 
the prohibition commissioner was a great mistake. It is 
always a mistake to single out a penal law for special treat- 
ment. Law enforcement has nothing in common with the 
Treasury of the United States. The enforcement of all other 
laws is intrusted to the Department of Justice, presided over 
by the Attorney General of the United States and a staff of 
able assistant attorneys, men learned in the law and in the 
administration of the penal laws of our country. The law 
should be changed and the jurisdiction of this law along with 
all others be given to the Attorney General, where it can be 
enforced intelligently and efficiently, and without the inter- 
ference of outsiders. The enormous appropriations now made 
for the enforcement of prohibition would not be necessary as 
the expenses would be much less and the people would recog- 
nize this law as that of their Government and obey it. 

Mr. President, I have no sympathy or patience with some 
men in this country who are advising the violation of the 
Volstead- law because, as they assert, it is not supported by 
public sentiment. These men are not good citizens, and their 
conduct is little short of criminal sedition. My attention has 
been called to an address delivered by President Butler, of 
Columbia University, upon the subject of the prohibition laws, 
but I have not had time to read it. I do find in looking over it 
here on my desk that he said in that address: 

It is lawlessness openly to affront the law. It is not lawlessness to 
agitate for its modification or repeal. 

If this is President Butler’s position, he is entirely right. 
While no man has a right to violate law, and should not be an 
accomplice to its violation by advising it, the people have a 
right te peacefully agitate changes in the fundamental and 
other laws of the country and to petition Congress for that 
purpose, and no man can be condemned for exercising that 
right. 

Mr. President, I recently read an address by a great man 
whose birthday the whole country has recently celebrated, and 
I was so impressed with a statement therein concerning obe- 
dience to the laws of our country that I desire te read it 
here. It will do every citizen good to read it and ponder and 
follow it: 

LINCOLN'’S ray e FOR 2 TO LAW. 


American, „ every well wisher to 


Let 8 of liberty, 
ood of the Revolution never to violate 


his F nag vee swear by the 

in the least particular the laws of the country and never to tolerate 
t vielation by others. the patriots of 76 did to support 
of the Declaration of In . 1 


pledge 
Let ever blood of man remember ag Ot: ‘to o violate ti the m 
his 3 and wr bad bees rete 


is to trample „ charter ot his 
own and his the laws be 
breathed by every American babe 2 prattles 
cn her tae ack Steet Real d and in colleges ; 
let it be written books, and 3 let it be 

from the 5 in the legislative halls, and en- 


reed in courts of jus io 

Mr. President, the prohibition amendment is a part of the 
fundamental law of our country, and the Volstead law was en- 
acted by the Congress for its enforcement. This statute is the 
law of the land, and it must be obeyed so long as it remains 
unamended and unrepealed. The constitutional amendment, as 
I have said, will, in my opinion, never be abrogated. Those 
who are opposed to it might as well accept it and be resigned 
to the will of the majority of the people. The Volstead law 
may be amended to relieve it of some of its drastic provisions, 
but I know of no movement in the Congress for that purpose. 
The amendment chiefly agitated is to legalize the manufacture 
and sale of “light wines and beer.” What these terms mean 
I do not know, as they have never been defined by those favor- 
ing them. If light wines and beer mean intoxicating liquors 
te be sold for beverage purposes, legislation for that purpose 
would be in violation of the Constitution and should not be 
passed. If this agitation has anything to do with the return 
of the saloon, the hotbed of moral and political corruption, it 
will fail. I would never support an amendment that would 
provide for these things, nor do I believe that any Congress 
will favor such an amendment to the present laws. I believe 
the Federal prohibition laws when relieved of the present hurt- 
ful influences surrounding their administration will be ac- 
cepted by the people, and they can and must be enforeed. We 
can not tolerate lawlessness of any character. The General 
Assembly of Tennessee some years ago passed laws for the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages, 
and, although there was some opposition in the beginning, in a 
few years they were accepted by the people and were reason- 
ably enforeed as all other penal laws of the State, and the 


people of Tennessee are a law-loving and law-abiding people. 
I regret to say that this condition has been somewhat changed 
since the Federal prohibition laws were passed and under the 
circumstances attending their administration, but I hope that 
soon again we will have a reign of the law. 

Mr. President, while the Federal Government is having some 
difficulty in enforcing the Volstead law, prohibition is not a 
failure, as claimed by some. Abolishing the saloon and other- 
wise removing the facility for obtaining intoxicating liquors, 
and the accompanying temptation to the young men of the 
country and those addicted to the drinking habit, has greatly 
reduced the consumption of such beyerages and removed wide- 
spread dissipation, poverty, distress, and criminal conduct im- 
measurably; and any law which has accomplished this for 
humanity can not be said to be a failure. ) 

Mr. President, I have given my reasons for the difficulties 
the Federal Government has encountered in the enforcement of 
the Federal prohibition laws, not with a view of criticizing 
anyone but with the hope by calling attention to these causes 
to aid somewhat in the removal of them and bring about such 
condition of affairs that the people will recognize those laws 
as the laws of their Government and as good citizens and 
cooperate in the enforcement of them. I believe that covering 
of the prohibition officers and employees under the civil service 
and making every effort to procure the very best men to fill 
those places and execute these laws will contribute much to 
remove the prejudice against them and to their just, reason- 
able and efficient enforcement; and ‘f I have said anything that 
will contribute to that result, I think I will have done a service 
to my country. 
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A bill (S. 1876) providing for the placing of Government 9 
et in the enforcement of national prohibition under the civil 
service, 

Be it enacted etc., That the executive officers authorized to be ap- 
portes by the Co ioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney 
eral of the United States to have immediate direction of the en- 

5 of the provisions of the national prohibition act of October 
28, 1919, and persons authorized to issue and agents and 

inspectors in the field service of the prohibition orcement force of 

the Internal Revenue Bureau, and other er special employees of the At- 
torney General, a ted pursuant to d national prohibition act, 
ban ee: waa the. provisions of the act of 
te and 8 the civil 

Within. three months from th et to the 

of this act the incumbents of positions hereby made 8 

competitive 88 of said civil service act shall be sub, 

and must successfully pass open competitive examinations in 28 te 

retain their respective positions, unless already appointed in the man- 

ner 5 in the civil service act. 
SEC. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of inis act are hereby repealed, 


APPENDIX B. 


A bill (8. CCCCFCCCTTVCCCC ant phe He iv hp and inspec- 
tors in the field service, pa ue prohibition agents and 
field ee appointed and pn ser pursuant to the national 
prohibition act, and for other Hiaba 
Be it enacted, etc., That the ons now held by agents and Aes 

Spectors in the geld service, in uding eral prohibition agents and 

field supervisors a under the direction of the Federal Prohibition 

Commissioner and p eee — acting under the direction of pro- 
ition directors, whieh positions have been created and the incum- 

bents thereof appointed under the eee of section 88, Title II. of 

the national prohibition act, are hereby transferred to the classified 


service 

Bec. 2. That the incumbents of the aforesaid positions who have been 
heretofore appointed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under 
the provisions of the said section of the national prohibition act, and 
who are now employed in such positions, are hereby transferred to the 
classified service as of 3 present or rates of compensation, 
respectively, and shall be continued in such positions without any or 
further examina tion, subject. however, to t er, promotion, or re- 
moval ee same as other Row yg ne in the classified service. 

Sec. 3. That nothing herein contained shall be deemed or held to re- 
strict Ke any way the provisions of section 38 of Title II of the na- 
tional p. ition act 8 the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue 2 appoint without regard to the provisions of the clyil service 
act of January 16, 1888, and the supplements to and the amendments 
thereof and the and regulations issued pursuant thereto, execu- 
tive officers to have immediate direction of the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the sald national 9 act and the persons authorieal 
to issue permits thereunder, includ — the executive officers employed 
under the Pairection of the Federal Prohibition Commissioner and of the 
Federal prohibition directors: Provided, however, That the number of 
persons so appointed and employed in the bureau at Washington shall 
not exceed 12, and the number of persons so appointed and employed 
in the several directors’ offices in the fiel field shall not exceed an average 
of five in each director's office. 


Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. For what purpose? 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply want to ask unanimous consent to 
insert certain documents in the Record, It will take but a 
moment. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. If that is what the Senator desires, I yield. 

Mr, WILLIS. In connection with the remarks of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] relative to law enforcement and 
the statement made by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler on that 
subject, it seemed to me it would be useful to have in the 
Recorp just at this point certain newspaper comments rela- 
tive to the statement made by Doctor Butler. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Recorp at this point, in 
8-point type, a brief editorial from the New York Evening 
Mail, another from the Washington Star, another from the 
Philadelphia North American, and a statement from Evangeline 
Booth, who is perhaps as well qualified to judge of the enforce- 
ment of the law as anyone in the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
; The matter referred to is as follows: 
[Editorial from the Evening 29. 19207 York City, Monday, January 


PRESIDENT BUTLER'S Bap EXAMPLE. 

Speaking of the fifteenth and eighteenth amendments to the 
Constitution, President Nicholas Murray Butler said before the 
Ohio Bar Association last Friday : 

“In form and in fact, and judged by all the usual tests and 
standards, these two amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States are part of the organic law, with all the rights 
and authority which attach thereto. Nevertheless, they are 
not obeyed by large numbers of highly intelligent and morally 
sensitive people, and there is no likelihood that they can ever 
be enforced, no matter at what expenditure of money or effort, 
or at what cost of infringement or neglect of other equally 
valid provisions of the same Constitution.” 

When the president of a great university says that a certain 
law is unenforceable, buttressing his argument with implied 
praise of the “intelligence” and “moral sensitiveness” of 
persons who disobey it, is it any wonder that undergraduates 
of his university should have no scruple about breaking the 
law? 

There is not, and there never has been, a law in existence 
which was “enforced” in the sense that it was 100 per cent 
efficient in abolishing crime. If the law forbidding the con- 
sumption and sale of liquor is unenforceable at Columbia Uni- 
versity, so is the law against stealing unenforceable in a 
thieves’ den. 

As a matter of fact, the prohibition laws are not only en- 
forceable but they are enforced over the greater part of this 
country. It is only in the larger cities that their enforcement 
is still baffling the authorities, But even in those larger cities, 
officials like United States Attorney Hayward and Commis- 
sioner Yellowley have shown what can be done, and it is only 
a matter of time until they achieve still more considerable 
success. 

Doctor Butler’s Ohio address was a long wail bemoaning 
the increase of lawlessness, which he put down to the passage 
of unpopular laws. He said the frequency with which persons 
in high places broke the prohibition law was leading others 
to have a contempt for all laws. He is quite right. But he 
will not mend matters by making apologies for these people, 
their “ intelligence” and their “moral sensitiveness.” 

We have seen few spectacles less edifying than that of a 
college president upholding the “intelligence” and “moral 
sensitiveness” of people who, because they will not deny 
themselves liquor, are responsible for encouraging all the other 
crime that goes with bootlegging. 


> tler, of Columbia University, in the Evenin 
aes nthe Bear, Wenhington, D. C., January 28, 1923. x 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler now joins the ranks of the 
“ defeatists” with respect to enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. In an address before the Ohio Bar Association he 
declared belief that the amendment never can be enforced, “ no 
matter at what expenditure of money or of effort,” and as he 
does not expect the amendment to be repealed within measurable 
time he sees no hope but that America will continue to be a 
Nation of lawbreakers, with full approval of “ men and women 
of intelligence and moral sensitiveness.” 

The eminent educator's belief that the eighteenth amendment 
and laws enacted under it for suppression of the liquor traffic 
are unenforceable perhaps would carry greater weight if he 
were a little less reckless in laying the groundwork of his argu- 
ment. But when he tells us that “the methods of czarist 
Russia and the Spanish inquisition” have been resorted to in 
futile efforts to enforce the law he tells us what we know is not 
true, and therefore we feel justified in harboring a reasonable 
doubt as to the infallibility of his judgment of the ultimate out- 
come. When so learned a man as Doctor Butler indulges in 
such extravagance of statement, it is to be feared his protest is 


5 inspired by passion than by zeal for the well-being of the 
ation. - 

Doctor Butler succeeds only in making himself look foolish 
when he declares at this stage of the contest that the liquor 
traffic can not be suppressed. As a matter of fact, American 
sentiment day by day grows more determined that it must and 
shall be suppressed. There was a time when ordinarily good 
citizens thought it was smart and something of a joke to buy 
bootleg whisky, but their number is rapidly diminishing. Doc- 
tor Butler asserts that revolt against prohibition enforcement 
among “men and women of intelligence and moral sensitive- 
ness“ is nation-wide. That statement carries its own refutation. 
No intelligent man or woman could view with equanimity the 
moral debauchery resulting from the business of the bootleggers, 
and to give countenance to their carnival of crime is complete 
proof that “moral sensitiveness” is lacking. It may be that 
some day the eighteenth amendment will be repealed, or that 
the laws for its enforcement will be modified. but repeal or 
amendment will not be the result of such attacks as that 
launched by Doctor Butler at Columbus. 


[From the North American, 51923. , Wednesday, February 14. 


MORALLY SENSITIVE BOOTLEGGERS. 

Many Americans who believe in and practice law observance 
were surpised a few days ago when President Nicholas Murray 
Butler, of Columbia University, in a public speech assailed 
the eighteenth constitutional amendment and the Volstead act 
and offered a casuistical defense of violators of those enact- 
ments, Doctor Butler has been known as a political supporter 
of the liquor traffic; when he was a candidate for the Repub- 
lican presidential nomination one of his principal assets was 
his strength with the wet forces in the party. But it was not 
generally expected that he, the head of a great university the 
majority of whose students are of foreign extraction, would 
make a calculated effort to justify and incite defiance of fhe 
laws of the United States. 

Doubtless it was in part because the doctor has become 
habituated to the use of texthooks prepared by others that he 
merely transmitted in his address arguments that have been 
worn threadbare by the bootleggers and their lawless patrons, 
In fact, his utterance embodied so little that was new or 
weighty that if it had been delivered by a citizen of less promi- 
nence it would have attracted no attention. Incidentally, one 
must marvel at his hardihood in selecting a session of the Ohio 
Bar Association as the scene of his oratorical exploit. It was 
the judicial section of the American Bar Association that de- 
clared that “those who scoff at this law are aiding the cause 
of anarchy and promoting mob violence.” And it was Ohio 
which last fall yoted by a great majority for strict enforcement. 

Naturally, Doctor Butler affirmed with unction that he and 
other advocates of nullification are “opposed to the saloon” 
and thoroughly approve its banishment. Here he makes two 
interesting admissions—first, that there is a dry sentiment 
throughout the Nation so strong that it has outlawed the 
saloon, and, second, that he is now against that agency of 
“personal liberty.” But in adopting the canned arguments of 
the liquor advocates he loaned his name and influence to the 
most dishonest proposition in the whole wretched propaganda 
of booze. While professing to abhor the saloon, he knows, as 
one familiar with law and legislation, that if the demanded 
modifications of the Volstead act were to be made, so as to 
legalize the sale of “light” intoxicants, restoration of the 
saloon would be a matter of course and necessity. The places 
where the intoxicants were sold would have to be licensed, regu- 
lated, and taxed, 

But if his condemnation of the saloon lacks candor, his im- 
plication that the sale of “light” intoxicants would eliminate 
lawlessness lacks logic. He might as well argue that the way 
to stop wholesale thefts would be to legalize petty larceny. The 
“light” intoxicants are obtainable now, in unlimited quanti- 
ties, by anyone who has the price and is willing to participate 
in a criminal traffic; yet that does not diminish the demand for 
hard liquor but rather stimulates it. 

Like every glib-tongued apologist for the bootlegger and his 
patrons, Doctor Butler seeks justification for defiance of the 
eighteenth amendment in the fact that several of the Southern 
States disregard the fifteenth amendment. These, he says, 
are “two important influences which are now making for law- 
lessness in American life.“ Coming from an obscure or unedu- 
cated person this absurd argument might be ighored. But it 
is worth examination, we think, when offered by a scholar who 
holds the degrees of A. B., A. M., and Ph. D. from Columbia, 
is a doctor of letters by grant from Oxford, and has been 
dubbed doctor of laws by Syracuse, Tulane, Johns Hopkins, 
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Princeton, Pennsylvania, Yale, Chicago, St. Andrews, Manches- 
ter, Cambridge, Wesleyan, Williams, Harvard, Dartmouth, Bres- 
lau, Brown, Toronto, Strasburg, Prague, Nancy, Paris, and 
Louvain Universities. 

Doubtless it will appear a kind of heresy to question the 
authority of a legal expert so formidably endowed with the 
trappings of scholarship, yet we venture to do so. The four- 
teenth amendment, guaranteeing equal civil rights to negro 
freedmen, and the fifteenth amendment, extending the suffrage 
to negroes, were promulgated in 1868 and 1870, respectively. 
They were framed during a period of intense partisanship fol- 
lowing the Civil War, and their ratification was procured by 
congressional coercion, military force, and exploitation of the 
negro vote. Back of these measures were radicals who had 
fought Lincoln to the day of his death, and the amendments 
embodied policies which he firmly opposed. Most of the South- 
ern States ratified them while under “carpetbag” government 
supported by troops of occupation. 

This aspect of reconstruction, indeed, furnished one of the 
darkest chapters in American history, for whatever justifica- 
tion there was for the amendments in theory, the main purpose 
behind them was partisan, to use the negro vote to take political 
control away from the whites of the South. The methods em- 
ployed were so atrocious that multitudes of people in the North 
denounced them. The result was simply to solidify the South 
against an attempt to override its views, and to this day the 
sentiment is so nearly unanimous that Congress has never dared 
to attempt enforcement of the obnoxious measures. 

Now, consider the history of the eighteenth amendment, which 
Doctor Butler pretends is in the same category. Its adoption 
followed an educational campaign extending over 75 years. 
No issue, except that of slavery, was ever so long and so thor- 
oughly discussed; from platform and pulpit and in the press 
every aspect of it was analyzed before three generations, It 
was finally submitted to the States by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. At that time more than half the States 
in the Union had adopted prohibition within their own borders, 
but in every remaining State a desperate fight was made by 
the liquor interests, the most powerful bipartisan combination 
of business and polities the country had ever seen. Yet, within 
18 months, so overwhelming was the sentiment, the prohibition 
amendment had been ratified by the required 36 States, and 
eventually 45 gave their approval. Out of 96 State legislative 
chambers, there were just three that failed to vote for rati- 
fication. 

We do not cite these facts in any attempt to justify the non- 
enforcement of the fifteenth amendment but merely to show 
how uncandid and how defiant of history is Doctor Butler's 
pretense that the two can be linked as twin causes of lawless- 
ness. The one was an instrument of partisanship and im- 
posed by force, the other an expression of overwhelming public 
sentiment, regardless of party, made effective through orderly 
democratic processes. 

It would be unjust to the abilities of an expert with 22 
LL. D. degrees to ignore the fact that Doctor Butler en- 
riched his excuses for law defiance with some striking epi- 
grammatic phrases. Thus he held it an “illusion” that 
“enactments duly made by the legislature and upheld by a 
competent court are part of the law.” They are such, he ex- 
plained, “only if general public opinion supports and upholds 
them,” if they are ratified by “a silent referendum in the 
hearts and minds of men.” We hope the law schools and the 
courts will take due note of what should be known in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence as the Butler referendum, as distinguished 
from the species provided by our imperfect Constitution. 

But even more characteristic is his definition of those for 
whom he particularly pleads. We have read affecting argu- 
ments for the right of the worker, of the alien-born citizen, 
and of the “poor man” to “personal liberty” as embodied in 
booze, but Doctor Butler is concerned for a very different class, 
The law, he says, is “not obeyed by large numbers of highly 
intelligent and morally sensitive people“; he perceives na- 
tion-wide revolt“ among “men and women of intelligence and 
moral sensitiveness”; he grows emotional over “lawlessness 
which arises from the resistance of intelligent and high-minded 
people.” 

In this plea the surpassingly literate doctor is true to his 
traditions. He has frequently shown that he deplores legisla- 
tive interference with the business interests and personal de- 
sires of the highly intelligent and morally sensitive“ among 
the population; he would remove from them hampering statu- 
tory prohibitions and trust to the common law. This is a 


familiar doctrine; it has been invoked by the Butlers every 
time an exploited public has undertaken to curb rapacity, 
stamp out crimes of cunning against society, and promote 


social and industrial justice. When laws were passed against 
secret railroad rebates, food adulteration, the exploitation of 
women and children in industry, the plundering of natural re- 
sources, the wasting of life through refusal to safeguard 
workers, always the cry was raised that these enactments were 
needless restrictions upon business and that the common law 
provided all needed remedies. 

As we have frequently shown in these columns, the reac- 
tionary of the Butler type is the complement of the reddest of 
radicals, Their essential doctrines are alike. Both are anti- 
democratic; both are for the rule of a minority—the Bolshevist 
for government by manual workers, the Butlers for government 
by the “ highly intelligent and morally sensitive.” 

Nor must any one assume that the eminent educator's solici- 
tude for the class he champions is a mere ebullition of plat- 
form sentiment; a harrowing scene in a New York court room 
last Friday showed how precious is his reasoning to “ highly 
intelligent and morally sensitive” violators of the law. Four 
brothers, prominent members of New York clubs and society, 
pleaded guilty to bootlegging, an official stating that their 
operations amounted to $2,000,000 a year. All four had been 
indicted for selling liquor without prescribed permits, three 
for illegally possessing liquor withdrawn on forged permits. 
Lawyers as distinguished as Doctor Butler himself pleaded for 
them, and actually quoted in their behalf his ingenious argu- 
ment that defiance of an unpopular law is an act justifiable 
and even virtuous. In spite, however, of their high intelligence, 
moral sensitiveness, and Butlerian immunization they were 
sentenced to jail. The court must have preferred to the Butler 
philosophy that of Edmund Burke: 

“Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to 
their disposition to put moral chains upon their appetites; in 
proportion as their love of justice is above their rapacity; in 
proportion as the soundness and sobriety of their undertaking 
is above their vanity and presumption; in proportion as they 
are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and the 
good in preference to the flattery of knaves.” 

It might even have called as a witness an exponent of many 
of Doctor Butler’s reactionary views, but one who draws the 
line at countenancing criminality by the cultured, Thus says 
Justice Taft, of the United States Supreme Court: 

“This is a democratic Government, and the voice of the 
people, expressed through the machinery provided by the Con- 
‘stitution, is supreme. Every loyal citizen must obey. This is 
the fundamental principle of free government. * * * It is 
dangerous doctrine for any citizen to attempt to excuse law- 
lessness. It is doubly dangerous when done by men in promi- 
nent positions.” 

While we would not deprive Doctor Butler of a single one 
of the degrees that give luster to his name, we must pronounce 
the opinion that for a highly intelligent and morally sensitive 
LL. D. he makes deplorable use of his honorary distinctions. 

[From the War Cry, January 20, 1923.] 
SHALL AMERICA Go BACK? 
(By Commander Prangeline Booth.) 
* . . * * . . 
OVERWHELMING DRY MAJORITY. 

“Whọ adopted prohibition? The people themselyes through 
their Representatives in Congress and State legislatures. In 
Congress 347 votes were cast for submitting the eighteenth 
amendment to the State legislatures for ratification and 148 
against. In the 46 States out of the 48 which ratified the 
amendment 5,084 votes were cast in the State legislatures for 
ratification and 1,263 against it. The total vote was 79 per 
cent for ratification and 21 per cent against. 

“You can impress the whole situation on your mind by 
remembering that prohibition was ‘put over’ by only 46 of 
the 48 States in the Union, with only 98 per cent of the popu- 
lation and only 991 per cent of the area of the United States. To 
sum up, only two small States—Connecticut and Rhode Island— 
refused to ratify. Prohibition could have been no surprise to 
the country, for 83 States were dry by State enactment and 
87.8 per cent of the area and 60.7 per cent of the population 
were under license law before the eighteenth amendment went 
into effect. How ridiculous to say that this was secured by 
surreptitious means ! 

DRINK ALWAYS LAWBREAKER, 

“The second count in this indictment is: 

„Prohibition does not prohibit.’ . 

“Tt is rather strange that our enemies blow beth hot and 
cold. We hear much about the drastic nature of the Volstead 
Act. It seems to prehibit overmuch, and our friends say: ‘We 
would be satisfied if they would allow light wines and beers.’ 
Then with almost the same breath they say: ‘ Prohibition 
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does not prohibit.’ If it doesn't, then the ‘wets’ are well 
served. But they know it does and that every time they slake 
their thirst with the forbidden beverage they are breaking the 
law. This, in the drinker's realm, may not be looked upon as 
particularly bad; but then drink is always true to form, and 
in the days when it was legalized its devotees were the most 
flagrant breakers of the law in the land. Drink will not be 
regulated. Its lawbreaking proclivities are not new but are 
as old as history; be they laws of nature or laws of nations, 
laws of health or laws of home, laws of mind or laws of 
morals, the drink stands condemned—the red-handed criminal, 
the greatest lawbreaker in the land. So it is no new rôle for 
it to assume when its apologists cry, Prohibition does not 
prohibit!’ 

“That there are violations of the law all admit, but to cite 
that fact as an argument against the prohibition law is as 
futile as it would be to demand the cancellation of the whole 
decalogue because of repeated infraction of that law which is 
fundamental to all jurisprudence. We of the Salvation Army 
aspire to order our lives by the standard of these Ten Com- 
mandments, and to persuade others to do the same, and it would 
be about as sensible to engage in an effort to expunge that code 
from the Book of God because of its nonfulfillment in lives of 
men as it is to advance the theory that the prohibition law is 
a failure because it does not prohibit. 


AMENDMENT MUST STAND. 


Because the laws against arson, theft, and murder are being 
violated, shall we abandon these laws and their penalties? Cer- 
tainly not; and by the same token the eighteenth amendment 
and its supporting law must stand. 

“The third count in this indictment is: 

ou can not by law make men moral.’ 

“This statement can not survive the acid test. 
is fallacious and its implications untrue. 

“T must remind our friends that the question is not simply 
and only one of morals. That phase of the matter, I admit, 
to Salvationists looms up with singular distinctness. We hold 
that it is positively wicked to take God's good grain, capable of 
sustaining the lives of multitudes, who are now on the verge 
of starvation, and waste it, and not only so, but, in the process 
of waste, turn it into an unmitigated curse. No proprietary 
rights will absolve any from the moral obloquy of such con- 
duct. To trade in that deceptive and destructive thing, apart 
from anything that statutory law may say, has long been re- 
garded as of doubtful ethics. The beverage use of alcohol 
has proved with mathematical precision that it is a demoraliz- 
ing and dehumanizing agent. Oh, yes! It is a moral question, 
but not only so. It is also an economic question, a sociological 
question, a political question, a scientific question, and start- 
lingly these days have demonstrated it to be an international 
question. So it comes to pass that the economist, the scientist, 
the statesman, the sociologist, and the manufacturer have all 
joined with the moralist in the enunciation of this law that was 
graven by the hand of God in the constitution of human life. 


LAW NECESSARY TO SOCIETY. 


“The statement that morality is divorced from law is not 
true, Moral conduct is the aim and end of law. That is the 
meaning of law. Its enactment and administration has good 
conduct for its objective, and while conduct may at times be 
governed by a fear of penalty, law is still universally recog- 
nized as necessary to the existence of well-ordered society. 
When people say: Lou can’t legislate people into good morals,’ 
I reply: Into the whole fabric of our Nation’s law is woven the 
ethical element, and any law’ that violates a correct moral 
standard is foredoomed to dishonor and its repeal is certain. 
By this test the old liquor-license laws were tried and con- 
demned and ultimately superseded, and I feel quite happy in 
the realization that the same searching trial will reveal 
to the whole world the soundness of our present legislative 
position. Meanwhile depopulated prisons and rebuilt homes 
witness to the fallacy of this argument advanced against pro- 
hibition. 

“The fourth indictment is: 

„Prohibition invades personal liberty.’ 

Into this supposed tower of refuge probably more of our 
opponents run than any other, and from its flimsy ramparts 
they fling the cry: ‘ Prohibition invades our personal liberty by 
prescribing what we shall eat and what we shall drink; and we 
deny any man’s right to proscribe our plum pudding or our 
exhilarating cup.’ 

“The principle, basic to the restraints of all law, is precisely 
that which enters into the prohibition law. No man objects to 
the denial of his liberty to steal; anyway, he doesn’t object 
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to the curtailment of his neighbor's liberty in this direction; 
therefore he should intelligently accept the application of this 
same principle to that house-breaking, home-destroying, child- 
abusing, business-wrecking thief—alcohol. 

NO OTHER CONSISTENT COURSE. 

Liberty, true liberty, is a priceless heritage, but no man's 
liberty comprehends a right to strike another down, not even 
if that other is his own child. In the exercise of society's right 
to protect itself, the Nation came to an appraisal of the mon- 
strous wrong that was perpetrated upon it by the permission of 
the drink traffic. The process toward that evaluation was slow 
and tedious, but the final appraisal was correct—correct politi- 
cally, correct economically, correct scientifically, correct so- 
cially, and correct morally. With the soul of the people awake 
to this solemn fact, there was no consistent course possible but 
for the Nation to wash its hands forever from the cruel part- 
nership that had dishonored it and refuse longer to traffic in 
homes, in happiness, in health, in the very lives of its children. 
To speak this holy purpose our Nation flung her starry pen 
across the Federal books and by strictly constitutional means 
wrote into the organic law of the land that which every officer 
and every citizen is pledged to support. There is no liberty 
apart from law. There is but one alternative—anarchy. 

TEST OF RESPECT OF LAW. 


“What about the enforcement of law? 

“That splendid American, the Hon, Charles E. Hughes, Sec- 
retary of State, says: ‘Everybody is ready to sustain the law 
he likes. That is not in the proper sense respect for law and 
order. The test of respect for law is where the law is upheld 
even though it hurts,’ 

Law must be, and must be obeyed. Yet there are those who 
argue that the breach of the prohibition law is excusable. 
Some say it is laudable, while others are defiant and make it 
their business in life to forward their sinister work of doing those 
things that the law prohibits. There are others that go still 
further, and in their wild thirst for gain the lives of their vie- 
tims count not, and murder is added to fraud when they trade 
upon the weakness of their fellows and for fabulous prices sell 
deadly poison, 

“When I begin to analyze the crowd opposed to prohibition T 
must confess I am impressed neither with their quality nor 
their reasoning. Clean and loyal citizens opposed to prohibi- 
tion place their reputation in jeopardy by such association. 
How sorrowful that opposition to prohibition has united, as in 
a great dragnet, the good and the bad, so that the respected 
citizen and the professional brewer are cogitating and coop- 
erating together for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment! 
But— they shall not pass’ 

“The prohibition law sprang from the soil and the soul. It 
germinated in remote and sacred places where mothers pray 
and fathers think. The country church, the country W. C. T. U., 
the country home and school took the lead—the West far in 
advance of the East. Long and wearisome has been the strug- 
gle. Shall those who fought and gained it never go back? 
‘Kansas,’ William Allen White says, ‘and States of her tradi- 
tion and her kind would no more lose their 40 years’ fight for 
prohibition than they would lose their 4 years’ fight against 
slavery.’ 


COMPROMISERS ARE BANE. 


“There are those that pronounce themselves in favor of light 
wines and beers. They are the ‘happy medium’ folk. To 
them the prohibition amendment is good, but its enforcement is 
bad. Their cry is modify.“ Their name is legion. According 


to a recent independent poll, the number of these ‘ would-be’ 


modifiers nearly equals the number of those who support un- 
qualifiedly the amendment and its supporting legislation, 
Herein lies our danger. We have nothing to fear at the hands 
of the out-and-out ‘wets.’ They constitute a dismal and dis- 
credited minority. The compromisers are the bane that threat- 
ens the Nation’s prohibition policy. 

“A very large number, I might say nearly all, of these friends 
repudiate the saloon, and if it were a choice between the return 
of the saloon and prohibition then they would choose prohibi- 
tion. But the menace of their position lies in the thought 
that light wines and beers are effectively divorced from the 
saloon and that the one can exist without the other. They 
‘No saloon—it is gone forever—but gives us light wines 
and beers.’ 

“ Now, if it were possible to meet their demand, I am still 
for prohibition as prescribed by the present statutes. But it is 
not possible. It is not possible constitutionally. Intoxicating 
liquor is barred and little or no argument is needed to prove 
that so-called light wines and beers are of the proscribed class.” 
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Mr, BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to me to ask unanimous consent to have something 
inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator wishes to make any explana- 
tion, I wish he would wait until I get through. It will only 
take me about ten minutes. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to have something printed in the 
Recorp just at this point. It is the address delivered by Doctor 
Butler, and, inasmuch as the editorials have been offered, I 
would like to have the address follow the editorials. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offered the editorials because the address 
of Doctor Butler had been referred to. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I understand. I ask unanimous consent 
that the address of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler may be inserted 
in the Recorp, in regular Recoxp type, immediately following 
the editorials offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

Law AND LAWLESSNESS. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE OHIO STATE BAR ASSOCIATION, AT 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, ON JANUARY 26, 1923, BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
In this presence of a distinguished and representative com- 

pany of American lawyers and men of affairs, it would be quite 

easy to speak once again with appropriate rhetorical flourishes 
those sonorous platitudes concerning the law and its supremacy 
with which we are all familiar. One who does not venture be- 
yond the limits of common consent may gain universal applause, 
but he does not contribute to progress. My preference is to 
raise, with such definiteness as the time at my disposal will 
permit, some fundamental and doubtless disputed issues which 

I conceive relate directly to the subject under discussion, 

That disregard of law, disobedience to law, and contempt for 
law have greatly increased and are still increasing in this coun- 
try is not to be doubted. Similar happenings are taking place 
in other parts of the world, but one may wonder whether the 
unenviable supremacy of the people of the United States in this 
field is not fixed for the time being. In all parts of the country 
judges and lawyers are discussing the prevalent spirit of law- 
lessness. and usually end by asserting emphatically that the law 
must be and shall be enforced exactly as it is written without 
fear or favor. This has a fine sound and is universally ap- 
plauded, but it contributes absolutely nothing to an understand- 
ing or solution of the grave problem which widespread lawless- 
ness has raised. An examination of the proceedings of the re- 
cent annual meetings of bar associations throughout the coun- 
try establishes the fact that almost all of them have been hear- 
ing discussions of this topic. Its importance, therefore, and its 
nation-wide character may be taken for granted. 

It is rather a sorry outcome of our century and a half of 
existence as an independent Nation, proclaiming to the world 
the discovery of the best possible method of providing for lib- 
erty under law, that we should now be pointed to as the law- 
breaking nation par excellence. At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, held in San Francisco in August last, I 
listened to the report of a special committee on law enforce- 
ment. That committee called attention first to the fact that we 
in this country are without adequate and accurate statistical in- 
formation as to crime, and will remain so until the Department 
of Justice is in position to establish a bureau of records and 
statistics, where all relevant information may be assembled and 
preserved and to which recourse may be had by courts and 
public officers throughout the Nation. That committee offered 
a most disheartening and indeed shameful comparison between 
the law-abiding character of the people of the Dominion of Can- 
ada and that of the people of the United States. They seemed 
to feel that the situation was somewhat relieved by the fact 
that when Canadians cross the border they become proportion- 
ately less law abiding than when at home. Some of us might 
think that, contrary to the adage of the poet Horace, these im- 
migrants had changed both the sky above them and the spirit 
within them and that the inference was not complimentary to the 
United States. However that may be, the Dominion of Canada, 
with a population of some nine millions, stands in most enviable 
contrast to Cook County, III., with a population of some three 
millions, when burglaries, larcenies, and homicides are taken as 
standards of comparison. 7 

It was of particular interest to hear in that report the state- 
ment that, particularly since 1890, there had been and continues 
to be a constantly widening and deepening tide of lawlessness 
in the United States. I hold that date, 1890, to have marked 
the turning point for the worse in more than one field of thought 
and action, and to be a truly significant date for anyone who 
would understand the prevalent lawlessness among our people, 
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It seems clear that the remedies usually suggested for this law- 
lessness are very superficial and can have none but superficial 
and temporary results. It is all well enough to increase the 
number of judges, to make criminal trials more speedy and 
sentences after conviction more severe, and in various other 
conventional ways to strengthen the administration of justice. 
We may, however, do all these excellent things, and lawlessness 
will still continue to exist and to grow unless its underlying 
causes be reached and dealt with. Human experience has long 
since exploded the doctrine that a severe punishment will deter 
from the commission of crime. The fear of detection will so 
deter, but the fear of punishment will not. 

In order to get at the fundamental facts in respect to law- 
lessness we must dig down somewhat deeper than ordinary. 
There is, first, the body of new information just being brought 
to general public attention, which appears to indicate that dur- 
ing the past hundred years and more the material progress of 
man and his power to control and apply the forces of nature 
have far outrun both his intellectual and his moral capacity 
and competence, One of the most distinguished of American 
scientists recently said in my hearing that he had about come 
to the conclusion that all his discoveries and advances were 
harmful rather than helpful to mankind because of the base 
and destructive uses to which they were likely to be put. He 
insisted that, in the present state of public intelligence, if there 
was a lofty use and a lower use of his discoveries and inven- 
tions, evidence multiplied that the lower use would be the first 
chosen. He pointed, among other things, to the fact that the 
Great War, with all its destructiveness and appalling loss of 
life and treasure, could never have been fought except by the 
use of two of the most beneficent and striking of modern in- 
ventions, namely, the telephone and typhoid phophylaxis. 
What, he added, is the use of inventing and improving the 
telephone or of discovering and applying typhold prophylaxis 
if the killing of millions of men is the best use that can be 
made of them? 

Frankly, we must face the possibility that we are living in a 
material world to which but a portion of the people are intel- 
lectually and morally adjusted. These, and these alone, be 
they few or many, are in a state of mental health. The others 
are pathologic cases from the intellectual and the moral point 
of view. They are not mentally defective as that term has 
been understood, nor are they in any technical sense insane; 
but they are sufficiently maladjusted to their environment to 
be lacking in complete mental and moral health. If conditions 
like these be superadded to the general temperament and known 
characteristics of the people of the United States, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how a widespread spirit of restlessness, of dissatis- 
faction with law, and eventually of disregard for law, might 
be brought about. The more advanced of our students and in- 
vestigators of mental life and mental health are quite alive to 
these conditions, but as yet they are voices crying in a wilder- 
ness. 

The report of the American Bar Association’s committee on 
law enforcement mentioned the year 1890 as significant in the 
history of the development of lawlessness in this country. 


“That happens to be about the time when the standards and 


methods of genéral education which had existed in the United 
States for more than a half century began to give way before 
those that have since become increasingly influential not only 
in our schools and colleges but in our homes, For various 
reasons, which need not be gone into here, there then began to 
be an increasingly sympathetic response to the doctrine which 
had for some time been preached: That no youth should be 
asked to follow any course of study that he did not like and 
that was not of his own choosing. His tastes and early ca- 
pacities or, perhaps, his whims were to take the place of human 
experience and the general interest in determining how he 
should spend his time while in the process of formal education, 
A quick effect, and, indeed, an almost unconscious effect, of the 
practice of such a doctrine is to displace discipline and to 
arouse in the mind of youth contempt and disregard for those 
things which he has not chosen to know, regardless of what 
may be the opinion of others concerning their value and im- 
portance. In this way the individual learns to separate his 
own tastes, his own interests, his own occupations, from those 
of the community of which he is a part and only to prefer and 
to follow his own. That subtle and many-sided influences 
would in this way be set in motion to make for lawlessness 
seems obvious. 

Until about 1890 the ruling notion in American education was 
that there existed such a thing as general discipline, general 
knowledge, and general capacity, all of which should be devel- 
oped and made the most of by cooperation between the home 
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and the school, As a result of a few hopelessly superficial and 
irrelevant experiments, it was one day announced from various 
psychological laboratories that there was no such thing as 
general discipline and general capacity, but that all disciplines 
were particular and that all capacities were specific. The 
arrant nonsense of this and the flat contradiction given to it by 
human observation and human experience went for nothing, 
and this new notion rapidly spread abroad among the homes 
and schools of the United States, both to the undoing of the 
effectiveness of our American edncation and to the spread of a 
spirit which makes for lawlessness. 

It would surprise a great many excellent persons to be told 
that the schools upon whose maintenance they are pouring out 
almost unlimited sums raised by public tax, were, quite un- 
consciously, doing all that they reasonably could to implant a 
spirit of lawlessness in those who come under their influence. 
And yet that is the sober truth. If a youth be taught at home 
or in school that there are no fundamental underlying prin- 
ciples, but that the world is his oyster, to be consumed at such 
time and in such fashion as he may see fit, or that it is to be 
made over to his heart's desire, one need not wonder when a 
spirit of lawlessness and restlessness under order and con- 
straint finds expression in his life. The platitude makers tell 
us sometimes that education is preparation for life, and some- 
times that education is life; take either horn of the dilemma, 
and the sort of education to which we are ‘now subjecting our 
youth is too often a training in the spirit of lawlessness. No 
person can be called educated who will not do effectively 
something that he dees not wish to do at the time when it 
ought to be done. 

If these considerations be correctly stated, a secure founda- 
tion for lawlessness has ‘been laid in our national life, and an 
invitation to lawlessness has been extended by the recent ma- 
terial progress of man and by the changes that have come over 
our national system of education. The sum total of the effects 
of these causes is to predispose to lawlessness. In such case 
there is no effective barrier raised against human passion, 
human greed, human revenge, or human cupidity. First comes 
individual interest and individual satisfaction; then group or 
class privilege or advantage; and last of all, the interest of the 
general public, which in a healthy and law-abiding society will 
always be supreme. 

Upon the foundation so laid there has been rising for some 
time past a structure making for lawlessness. which has had 
the cooperation of many builders, most of whom have been 
quite unconscious of the part they were playing. Our legisla- 
tures, both State and national, and our various administrative 
boards and bureaus are largely made up of those whom Thomas 
Jefferson wittily described as demilawyers. Their ruling pas- 
sion is a statute or an administrative order. Their constant 
appeal is to force, to what has come to be known as the police 
power of the State, and they exercise it with a ruthlessness 
and a ferocity from which kings and emperors have been ac- 
customed to draw back. Shortly before retiring from public 
life former Senator Thomas, of Colorado, himself a learned 
lawyer of high type, made a speech in the Senate in which he 
pointed out that within a relatively short period of time we 
Americans had some seventy thousand statutes, State and 
national, passed for our guidance and government. To state 
this fact is to name a powerful force making for the spread of 
lawlessness. When the temporary is confused with the per- 
manent, and when the unimportant and trivial is mistaken for 
that which has broad reference and wide implication, intelli- 
gent citizens must not be expected to look seriously upon 
statutes and statute making or to treat all statutes with equal 
respect. The strain is quite too much for common sense and 
for a sense of humor to bear. I well know that it is the 
opinion of lawyers that whatever enactments are duly made 
by a legislature and upheld by a competent court are part of 
the law. But that is an illusion. They are only part of the 
law if general public opinion supports and upholds them. 
There is a silent referendum in the hearts and minds of men 
on every important enactment by a legislature and on every 
important decision by a court which involves a fundamnetal 
principle of civil liberty. Without a favorable issue in that 
referendum, the statute and the decision alike are written in 
water. It must not be forgotten that law is but one form or 
type of social control, 

It is not so many years ago that Americans used to laugh at 
the Prussian bureaucracy and to point with scorn at the signs 
„Verboten“ that were to be seen on every hand in Prussia. Our 
bureaucracy is quite us bad as that of Prussia ever was, with- 
out being so efficient, and now we have a dozen Verboten signs 
in the United States to every one that Prussia can show. Not 
a few of the printed forms addressed to citizens by various 


bureaus of the National and State Governments are rude and 
peremptory to the point of insolence, aud are justly resented 
by self-respecting citizens. The multiplication of petty crimes 
has gone on until the list includes scores of perfectly innocent 
departures from the conventional and scores of perfectly harm- 
less infractions of good manners and good conduct. 

No longer do the demilawyers stop with defining these acts 
as misdemeanors. Not infrequently they are elevated to the 
rank of felonies. Is it any wonder that an intelligent and self- 
respecting public revolts at that sort of official treatment? It 
may just as well be frankly stated that a very distinct contri- 
bution to the spread of lawlessness is made by the ease and in- 
consequence with which we make and modify the law. Did 
time serve, it would be possible to give illustration after illus- 
tration drawn from the statute books and administrative codes 
of States in all parts of the Union. Thomas Jefferson would 
rise in his grave if he could know what is now going on in the 
United States, not infrequently at the behest and under the in- 
fluence of the political party which still professes allegiance to 
his name and principles. 

In this respect things haye come to such a pass that the really 
public-spirited legislator who should vote no on every roll 
call in respect to the final passage of a bill would be rendering 
public service nine times out of ten. The common law will take 
care of our developing needs in far better fashion than will 
statutes in all but a very small class of cases. The influence 
of a sound education and a true religion, if really believed in 
instead of being merely talked about, would in time build up a 
spirit of obedience to law, which no possible system of law 
enforcement can ever bring about. Through centuries a habit 
of obedience to the Ten Commandments may be built up among 
men, but the Ten Commandments can not be enforced by all 
the governments and armies in Christendom. 

This is but one more phase of the never-ending struggle be- 
tween reason and force in human life. Civilized States, and 
particularly those which rest upon a basis of popular govern- 
ment, are always steadily aiming to widen the area in which 
reason rales and to narrow that in which force controls, both 
as to their internal policies and as to their international rela- 
tionships. We in this country, however, have of late been 
pursuing the reactionary policy of widening the area where 
force controls, and this is justly resented by a very large num- 
ber of Americans. Their resentment leads naturally, in the 
case of not a few, to lawlessness in one of its many forms. It 
is no answer to say that these statutes and these administrative 
orders are made in pursuance of law, and that at bottom they 
rest, through the medium of our representative institutions, on 
the will of the majority. The will of the majority is under pre- 
cisely the same limitations as was the will of the monarch. In 
the process of gaining freedom, it has never been the inten- 
tion of modern men to substitute a tyrant with many heads 
for a tyrant with one head. They have endeavored and have 
struggled to mark out and to define an area of civil and politi- 
cal liberty into which no tyrant may enter, whether he have 
one head or many. The invasion of that area by the many- 
headed tyrant under the ostensible forms of law is just as re- 
pugnant to the lover of liberty as is its invasion by the monarch 
claiming to enter by divine right. When the law commits a 
trespass, it can hardly expect that sort of hospitable welcome 
which is cheerfully offered to an invited guest. 

‘These were once fundamental principles of American public 
polity. They were universally accepted by the fathers and 
were laid down as the chart by which our ship of state was to 
be guided as it set out on its memorable voyage across the seas 
of political experience. It needs no argument to prove that we 
are tending to lose sight of these fundamental principles and to 
try all over again, although in new forms, the world-old experi- 
ment of tyranny and despotism and interference with personal 
life and private conduct. It has been settled and generally 
accepted law in the United States for nearly two generations 
that when an undertaking privately organized becomes charged 
with a public interest, then public supervision and control may 
rightly be established over it. Similarly, it is only when the 
private life and personal conduct of an individual become so 
charged with a public interest that public authority has any 
proper concern with them at all. It would not be unbecoming 
for us all to reread at intervals the Declaration of Independence 
and to reflect seriously upen its words. If the American of 
to-day were to read Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience, he 
might be startled but he certainly would be enlightened. 

It would be lacking in frankness and sincerity not to point 
out two important and law-made influences which are now 
making, and seem likely long te make, for lawlessness in Ameri- 
can life. The American people as a whole can not escape full 
share of the responsibility for these two influences, although 
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they are in part due, no doubt, to what Walt Whitman de- 
scribed as the never-ending audacity of elected persons.” 

The first is the fifteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1870, and 
the second is the eighteenth amendment, proclaimed in 1919. 
In form and in fact, and judged by all the usual tests and stand- 
ards, these two amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States are part of the organic law, with all the rights and 
authority which attach thereto. Nevertheless they are not 
obeyed by large numbers of highly intelligent and morally sensi- 
tive people, and there is no likelihood that they can ever be 
enforced, no matter at what expenditure of money or of effort, 
or at what cost of infringement or neglect of other equally valid 
provisions of the same Constitution. The purpose of those who 
advocated and secured the adoption of these two amendments 
was excellent, but they did not stop to deal with the realities of 
politics and of public morals. 

When the thirteenth amendment abolished slavery, and when 
the fourteenth amendment provided for the reduction of the 
representation in Congress from any State which abridged the 
right of any citizen to yote, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime, the matter might well have rested there. All 
that was needed was the courage and the public opinion to en- 
force the fourteenth amendment, and speedily the several States 
would have made provision for their own protection by which 
the intelligent colored man would have been permitted to vote. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee himself testified in this spirit before the 
reconstruction committee of the Congress. The Civil War had 
but just ended, however, and passion ran high. Therefore, the 
fifteenth amendment was proposed and ratified, and the right 
of suffrage was given a national basis and protected by a na- 
tional guaranty. What has been the result? After a half cen- 
tury the colored man votes in those States where he voted when 
the fifteenth amendment was passed, but he rarely votes, and 
certainly does not freely participate in public life, in those 
States where he did not vote then. Every attempt to enforce 
the fourteenth or fifteenth amendments has been denounced as 
a force bill. Oddly enough, it has been so denounced by those 
very Senators and Representatives who will go to any length to 
enforce the provisions of the eighteenth amendment. The prac- 
tical question is not whether or not the colored man should vote 
in the Southern States, but whether the American people will 
frankly face the problem presented by the nullification through- 
out a large part of the land of a most important provision of 
the Constitution of the United States. Everyone knows what 
political results follow from the failure to enforce the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment and from the skillful meas- 
ures which have been enacted to escape its provisions without 
actually violating it. All this is a matter of history. No one 
in his senses wishes to overturn white government in the South- 
ern States; but everyone with the American spirit in his heart 
wishes fair play and a fair chance for the colored man and the 
removal of any continuing cause of lawlessness which has its 
foundation in the organic law itself. It is elementary that an 
individual or a community may not defy law in one respect 
without developing a habit of disregard for all law. If the 
American people stand idly by and see the fifteenth amendment 
unenforeed, and unenforceable because it runs counter to the 
intelligence and moral sense of large elements of the population, 
must they not either remove the offending cause from the law 
or leave off bewailing the lawlessness to which its presence 
naturally leads? This generation has become so accustomed to 
the cavalier treatment of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments that it rarely weighs, and little understands, the influ- 
ences flowing from them for lawlessness. It is a fair question 
whether, if the fifteenth amendment were repealed and the four- 
teenth amendment were enforced, the political and social condi- 
tion of the colored man in the Southern States would not be 
yastly improved. Certainly a powerful and continuing cause of 
lawlessness would have been eliminated, and the political con- 
dition of the colored man would be no less advantageous than 
now. 

The situation with regard to the eighteenth amendment is 
even worse, because the revolt against It is not confined to men 
and women of intelligence and moral sensitiveness in one sec- 
tion alone, but is Nation-wide. It will not do to attempt to 
silence these persons by abuse or by catch phrases and formulas 
of the hustings. These men and women dissent entirely from 
the grounds upon which the case for the eighteenth amend- 
ment was rested, and they regard its provisions and those of 
the statutes based upon it as a forcible, an immoral, and a tyran- 
nical invasion of their private life and personal conduct. They 
have no possible interest in the liquor traffic, and they are with- 
out exception opposed to the saloon. But they are equally cp- 


posed to making the Constitution of the United States the 
vehicle of a police regulation affecting the entire country and 
dealing not alone with matters of public interest and public 
reference but with the most intimate details of personal and 
private life, including food, drink, and medical treatment. The. 
moral sense, as well as the common sense, of very many people 
is affronted by a policy which will expend millions of dollars 
and use the methods of Czarist Russia and of-the Spanish In- 
quisition to enforce one provision of law while others of far 
greater significance and public importance are accorded con- 
ventional treatment or less, 

It will startle many excellent people to hear the following 
sentences from the recent book of Outspoken Essays, second 
series, written by the dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
The author, Doctor Inge, is one of the most learned and most 
eminent of English churchmen. “Suppose,” says Dean Inge, 
“that the State has exceeded its rights by prohibiting some 
harmless act, such as the consumption of alcohol. Is smuggling 
in such a case morally justifiable? I should say yes; the inter- 
ference of the State in such matters is a mere impertinence.” 
(Inge, William Ralph—Outspoken Essays, second series (New 
York, 1922), p. 134.) 

Or if one crosses the Atlantic he may find with increasing 
frequency expressions like these unanimously adopted by a re- 
cent grand jury in Kings County, N. Y., whose limits are identi- 
cal with those of the community which has long been known as 
the City of Churches. Referring to the existing laws for the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, this grand jury ex- 
pressed itself as follows: 

“Whatever may be our individual ideas upon the subject of 
temperance and prohibition, we believe that there can be no 
doubt but that this law tends to debauch and corrupt the police 
force. It interferes with the liberty and private life of moral, 
law-abiding citizens. It even goes so far as to brand good men 
felons because in their own conscience they desire to indulge 
in personal habits in which they find no harm. It has not 
checked the misuse of intoxicating liquors, but it has seriously 
hampered their proper use. We feel that it can never be en- 
forced, because it lays down rules of private conduct which are 
contrary to the intelligence and general morality of the com- 
munity. It is an attempt by a body of our citizenship, thinking 
one way, to interfere with the private conduct of another body 
thinking another way.” (New York Globe, Dec. 29, 1922, p. 2.) 

These are not expressions of a spirit of lawlessness. They 
are a simple declaration of the fact that lawlessness is certain 
to follow for some types of law. The answer which is made is 
instant and resounding. We are told that the eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution itself, and that its validity as an amendment has been 
affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. We are told 
then that all that those who disagree with its principles and 
purposes have to do is to accept defeat, to recognize themselves 
as in the minority, and to obey the law. Perhaps this ought to 
be the case, but it is not, and I greatly doubt if it ever will be, 
at least within the lifetime of any man now living. The ma- 
jority is not always right, nor is its verdict final. The Old 
Testament records a leading case in which 450 prophets of Baal 
were worsted single-handed by the prophet Elijah, who had God 
and right on his side. Four hundred and fifty to one is a very 
unusual majority, but it was not enough. 

As Abraham Lincoln pointed out in his argument against the 
finality of the decision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Dred Scott case, he was not violating the law or urging its 
violation. He did not propose to set Dred Scott free by force 
in opposition to the court’s decision. What he did propose, 
however, was to agitate and to lead an agitation for such politi- 
cal action as would make impossible the conditions which had 
led the Supreme Court to make its decision in that particular 
ease. It is lawless openly to affront the law. It is not lawless 
to agitate for its modification or repeal. 

No one who is familiar with the practical workings of our 
political system would expect either the fifteenth or the eight- 
eenth amendment to be repealed within measurable time. So 
far as one can see, therefore, we are shut up to the alternative 
of their attempted enforcement by soldiers and police and 
special agents and detectives and spies or to their abrogation 
over a great part of the land by local initiative and common 
consent. Either alternative is humiliating and degrading. If 
our people have taken untenable and harmful positions in re- 
spect of securing suffrage for the colored man and in respect of 
promoting the cause of temperance and total abstinence and in 
removing the abuse and the nuisance of the public bar, they 
should be willing to retrace those steps and start toward their 
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wise and splendid goals by other and more practicable paths. 
T know of no one who dares to hope for any such fortunate 
outcome of the unhappy conditions that now confront us. 

Speaking for myself, I may say that my first political activity 
in my native State of New Jersey was in cooperation with col- 
ored men and on their behalf and in. support of movements. to 
restrict and to abolish the saloon or public bar. In my own 
congressional district there were large numbers of colored 
voters who were eager, intelligent, and public-spirited. To see 
colored men of that type participate freely in the public life 
of other districts and other States would be a great satisfac- 
tion. But it is now plain to me that the road which was taken 
to that end was a wrong road, It has delayed, not hastened, 
the political participation of the colored man in the public life 
of the United States. Similarly; it was my fortune as a 
member of the committee on resolutions of the New Jersey 
State Republican convention of 1886 to give the casting vote 
in favor of the platform declaration which declared war on 
the saloon. That platform declaration is supposed to have cost 
the Republican Party that election, but it was a sound and true 
declaration none the less. Later in the State of New York it 
was my lot to work vigorously with those who attempted to 
drive out the saloon by use of the power of taxation. There- 
fore I am personally committed through many years of 
practical politieal action to the cause of universal suffrage and 
to the abolition of the saloon, Perhaps for that very reason 
I feel so strongly as I do the disastrous mistakes that have 
been made and the evil consequences that have followed and are 
certain long to follow in the life of the people of the United 
States, Certainly there can be no more distressing and no 
more disintegrating form of lawlessness than: that which arises 
from the resistance of intelligent and high-minded people on 
grounds of morals. and fundamental principle to some particular 
provision of law. 

The American people must learn to think of these things: 
and to give up that unwillingness, which seems so character- 
istic, to diseuss or to deal with the disputed and the disagree- 
able. We have almost gotten to a point where publie men, and 
those who should be leaders of opinion, hesitate to speak until 
they know what others are likely to say and how what they 
say will probably be received by the press and the public. 
There are not so many as there should be who are willing to 
take the risk of being unpopular for the sake of being right. 


SALARIES OF UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS, 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield if it is a matter that will take no 
time. 

Mr. NELSON. I think it will take only a moment. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill 
(S. 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States attorneys 
and United States marshals. I hope the Senator will allow me 
to make a brief statement. 

The object of the bill is to confer upon the Attorney General 
the power to fix the rates of compensation of United States 
marshals and United States attorneys within certain limits. 
The salaries of United States attorneys are to be between a 
minimum of $3,000 and a maximum of $7,500; and the salaries 
of the marshals between $3,000 and $6,500. The salaries are 
to be based upon the amount of business done within the last 
four years. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate has entered into a unanimous- 
consent agreement to consider unobjected bills on the calendar 
under Rule VIII during the morning hour on next Monday. 

Mr. NELSON. If thé Senator will allow me, there has been 
a great demand for the passage of the bill, and I am very 
anxious to get it over to the House as soon as possible. The 
Committee on the Judiciary are unanimously in favor of the 
bill, and I think there will be no objection to its consideration 
if the Senator from Arkansas will allow me to make a brief 
explanation in reference to its subject matter. 

At present, owing to the fact that the salaries of marshals and 


district attorneys have been fixed: at erent times, there is a 


great disparity and diversity in their coimpensation. An attempt 
was made to secure the passage of a bill prescribing their sal- 
aries in detail, but that measure was objected to. In 1919 Con- 
gress passed a law permitting the Attorney General to fix the 
salaries of clerks of United States courts within certain limits. 
That law has worked satisfactorily. It is now proposed in the 
pending measure to allow the Department of Justice, upon the 


basis of the work of these officials for the last four years ending |, 


this fiscal year, to fix the annual salaries of United States attor- 
neys between a minimum of $3,000 and a maximum of $7,500, 


and to fix the annual salaries of United States marshals between 
a minimum of $3,000 and a maximum of $6,500. It is proposed 
only to make an exception in three cases, and those exceptions 
are as to the salaries of the United States district attorneys for 
the district of New York, for the district of Chicago, and for 
the District of Columbia, which may be fixed within a limit of 
$10,000 per annum. That is all there is in the bill, and I trust 
there will be no objection to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole,. proceeded. to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the salaries of the United States attorneys and United States 
marshals for the several judicial districts of the United States shall be 
fixed by the Attorney General, beginning July 1, 1923, at rates not less 
than $3,000 nor more than 57, per annum for attorneys and at 
rates not less than $3,000 nor more than $6,500 per annum for marsha 
the amount to be based in each instance upon the business transact 
during the four P Aarie ending June 30, 1923 : Provided, That the salaries 
of the United States attorney for the southern district of New York, 
the northern district of Illinois, and the District of Columbia may be 
eee rates not exceeding "$10,000 per annum for each of said 

The Attorney General may increase or decrease any of the salaries 
fixed, as aforesaid, within the limits prescribed in the foregoing sec- 
tion if, upon inves tion, he finds that there has been a material in- 
crease or decrease in the volume of business transacted: Provided, 
That no salary fixed under the provisions of this act shall be changed 
more than once in any four years. 

All laws or parts of laws, in so far as they are in conflict with the 
provisions of act, are hereby repealed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ A bill authorizing the 
Attorney General of the United States to fix the salaries of 
United States attorneys and United States marshals of the sev- 
eral judicial districts of the United States within certain 
limits.” 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, résumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend aud supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I listened this afternoon, 
with some degree of surprise and with deep regret, to an as- 
sault made in this Chamber upon the judiciary of the United 
States, which has been the protection and the bulwark of 
American liberty for more than 140 years. Manifestly it will 
be impossible for me at this late hour to attempt to answer 
a carefully prepared address which required an hour and a 
half to deliver; but I can not allow this opportunity to pass 
without entering my protest against doctrines which, if en- 
forced, would be subversive of the liberty of the American 
people and destructive of all our institutions. 

Should we take from the Supreme Court the power to declare 
a law which was passed in violation of the fundamental law 
of the land to be unconstitutional, we should place all the 

liberties of the American people in the hands of one body, and 
there would be no Constitution of the United States left. We 
enn not have a written Constitution, Mr. President, which de- 
| fines the powers of the Federal Government and of the State 
governments, which provides in the Bill of Rights for the 
| protection of American citizens in their liberties for which 
‘our forefathers struggled, unless we have a Supreme Court 
to enforce: the provisions of that Constitution. 

Mr. President, three times in the history of this country, in 
periods of great political excitement, similar assaults have been 
made upon the power of the Supreme Court as that which was 
made in this Chamber this afternoon, and three times those 
‘assaults have failed because the American people are loyal to 
the principles: which were established by our ancestors more 
than 140 years ago. 

Mr. President, when-the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted the people of the Colonies had just passed through 
the sufferings of a long, weary, and terrible war for liberty. 
They were determined to write their Constitution defining the 
rights and liberties of the American people, defining the powers 
of the legislature, prohibiting it from overstepping the bounds 
of constitutional limitations, and preserving forever the liber- 
ties written in that immortal document.. 

Mr. President, the principles of the Bill of Rights and many 
of the principles on which this Government is founded and 
which are written in the Constitution were not discovered by 


1923. 
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the men who wrote the Constitution. Many of them were prin- 
ciples for which the Anglo-Saxon race had struggled for 600 
years since the memorable day at Runnymede; they were prin- 
ciples which had long been struggled for in the upward progress 
of the human race. 

Not only that but the men who wrote the Constitution and 
the great men who interpreted it in the campaign for its adop- 
tion by the States perfectly understood that there was vested 
in the Supreme Court the power to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional if it violated the fundamental law of the 
United States—the Constitution. It was so announced by at 
least 20 of the delegates to the convention which framed the 
Constitution, and only 8 dissented from that view. It was 
so announced by Alexander Hamilton and Madison and by 
others in that the greatest of campaigns before the American 
people, the campaign for the adoption of the Constitution. 
That doctrine has been sealed by repeated decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the earliest day of 
our judicial history, even before the case of Marbury against 
Madison, down to the present time, in a long line cf decisions, 
and there has been no decision to the contrary by any branch 
of the judiciary of the country. And why? Marshall pointed 
out the reason, namely, that it was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the American form of government that the legislative 
department should not have a right to overstep the bounds 
fixed by the written Constitution. 

Oh, says the Senator from Oklahoma 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I can not yield, because I only have a 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
declines to yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. “Oh,” says the Senator from Oklahoma, 
when asked the question what would happen under his pro- 
posal if the Congress should pass a law providing for unreason- 
able searches and seizures and providing further that the 
papers so unlawfully taken could be used to convict a man 
of a crime, “I decline to assume such a condition.” Yet such 
an attempt was made in this country, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared it unconstitutional. 

The Constitution would not have been adopted but for a 
general understanding that there was to be annexed to it cer- 
tain amendments known as the Bill of Rights. Let me refer to 
585 for a moment. The first amendment provides: 

— r shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion 
or ＋— biting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Those are immortal principles for which not only our ances- 
tors -struggled in the Revolution but for which generations 
before them struggled. If ge a shall pass a law in viola- 
tion of those principles, has the Supreme Court no right to 
declare it unconstitutional? 

Again, Mr. President, the Bill of Rights provides that— 

righ J secure t 
and effects, a ieee eee ele ge pee me honne oa 
* 0 

That is the principle for which, as we know, the English- 
speaking race struggled for hundreds of years, and the men 
who wrote our Constitution proposed to put it where no legis- 
lature could take it away in the hour of passion. Again— 

No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime, unless on a yer pol or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor 


in jeopardy 


any n be subject for the same offense to be twice put 
of “i e or limb; nor shall be com 23 in a criminal case to be a 
witness against’ nang nor be dex eed e, liberty, or property 


without due process of law; 1 
public use without just compensation. 

These are not merely expedients of Government; they are 
the everlasting principles on which our liberties depend and 
which were fought for on fields of battle and sanctified by the 
blood of martyrs. Are we to take them away by saying that 
any legislative body shall have the sole power to construe a 
law to determine whether it is in violation of that immortal 
document? 

Mr. President, the genius of this Government, its true con- 
ception has been stated by a long line of jurists and statesmen 
from Marshall to the present time. 

I know that at times, when legislative bodies or political 
parties have been restive under the restraints of the Constitu- 
tion, there has been an agitation for an amendment to take 
from the Supreme Court the power to declare unconstitutional 


rivate property be taken f 


a law in violation of American rights under the Constitution; 
but the good sense of the American people always has prevented 
it. Under our form of government, under that Constitution, the 
greatest protection to human liberty. ever written, we have 
grown from a little fringe of civilization along the eastern coast 
to a mighty Nation. We have increased in wealth and in pros- 
perity and in happiness under a Constitution that has protected 
the American people. To say that that protection shall be taken 
away in the hour of prejudice or passion is to endanger the 
foundations of the Government and to endanger the principles 
of human liberty. 

In three Congresses, at least, has this been attempted, and in 
three Congresses it has failed. I hope I shall never live to see 
the day when any Congress will propose to the American people 
the destruction of the Constitution by taking from the court the 
power to say that a law violates its principles, because upon 
that construction of our Constitution and upon the courts rests 
the perpetuity of American Government and American institu- 
tions. May that Constitution not only be, as it has been, a 
shield and a protection to us in times of stress and storm but 
may it be a protection to us through the generations and the 
centuries to come. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I desire to say only a word. 

A constitutional provision may be treated in three different 
ways, It may be treated as the supreme law of the land, it 
may be treated as on a parity with a statute, or it may be 
treated as a declaration of public policy. 

Under our Constitution, the provisions of the Constitution 
are directly made the supreme law of the land, and hence they 
are not upon a parity with a statute, because the Constitution 
says “the laws of the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof.” 

Under the constitutions of Great Britain, of the Scandinavian 
countries, of Italy, and of New Zealand, the so-called constitu- 
tional provisions are treated as on a parity with the statutes, 
and therefore the parliament or congress may change or amend 
them. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me one 
interruption? 

Mr. COLT. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. The only other country in the world whose 
system of government conforms to ours, where the supreme 
court can declare a law unconstitutional, is the little country 
of Norway. It is the freest country in Europe. It has a gov- 
ernment as free as that of this country; and in that country the 
supreme court can declare an act of the Parliament unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. COLT. I was taking Lord Bryce's statement of the coun- 
tries where the so-called constitutional laws are on a parity 
with statutes. 

France has a written constitution, and Belgium has a written 
constitution. The provisions of those constitutions are not 
laws, and never haye been treated as laws. They are treated 
as mere declarations of public policy, to be enforced by the pub- 
lic opinion of the country. 

That is the French and the Belgian system. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, however, in express language, 
the provisions of the Constitution are made the supreme law of 
the land, and the Supreme Court has jurisdiction over all cases 
at law and equity arising under that Constitution. Hence, our 
Constitution in form is differently framed from the French con- 
stitution. 

Our Constitution expressly says that its provisions are the 
supreme law of the land. If Congress can pass any act that it 
pleases in violation of these provisions, then these provisions, 
including the Bill of Rights, are no longer laws. They are mere 
declarations of public policy. Laws are rules of conduct en- 
forceable by the courts. That is the only definition of municipal 
law known to the Anglo-Saxon race; and if the Constitution of 
the United States is the supreme law of the land, it is a law 
which must be enforced by the only tribunal that we have for 
judging and enforcing, namely, the Federal courts. 

What is the Supreme Court going to do in a given case? 
Suppose a statute were passed saying that the salaries of the 
justices of the Supreme Court should be only $1,000 a year, in 
violation of an express provision of the Constitution. That case 
comes before the Supreme Court. The plaintiff relies upon the 
provision of the Constitution prohibiting any decrease in such 
salaries. The defendant relies upon the statute. The court 
must decide in favor of either the plaintiff or tle defendant. 
The judges are bound by their oaths to support the Constitution 
of the United States. What judgment is the court going to 
enter? If it enters judgment for the defendant, then it must 
hold that the. constitutional provision is on a parity with a 
statute, and is not the supreme law of the land; but if the 
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constitutional provision is the supreme law of the land, the 
court must decide in favor of the plaintiff. 

You are striking right at the very essence and foundation 
of the Constitution when you say that Congress can pass any 
law it pleases, regardless of the supreme provisions of the 
Constitution. Those provisions then become no longer laws 
enforceable by the courts. They are either on a parity with 
Statutes, or else they are mere declarations of public policy. 

That is all I desire to say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to reply to some 
of the remarkable positions taken here to-day with reference 
to the relative positions of the Congress and the Supreme 
Court under the Constitution of the United States, but because 
of the lateness of the hour I will not proceed at this time, but 
I give notice that I shall proceed, if I can be recognized, on 
Monday. : 

JAPAN—A SEQUEL TO THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye printed in the Recorp an article by Mr. Hector C. 
Bywater on the subject Japan—A Sequel to the Washington 
Conference.” 

Mr. Bywater is a British nayal critic and the author of the 
volume “Sea Power in the Pacific.’ The article reflects a 
viewpoint which I am satisfied will prove astonishing to some 
Senators and interesting and important to all. I had expected 
to bring to the attention of the Senate some of the paragraphs 
in this article; but, in view of the lateness of the hour and 
the pressure of other business, I ask leave that the article be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, and I call it to the 
attention of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

JAPAN—A SEQUEL TO THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


(By Hector C. Bywater, a British naval critic and author of Sea Power 
in the Pacific.) 


[Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1923. 
1. 


Sufficient time has now elapsed since the Washington confer- 
ence to enable us to gauge the effect of its leading decisions 
on the naval position of Japan; and a study of this subject is 
rendered the more opportune in consequence of recent develop- 
ments in the Far East which seem likely to react upon the naval 
policies of other powers. 

The initial fact that emerges from a survey of the situation 
to-day is the patent failure of the conference to achieve its 
main purpose, namely, to check the further expansion of sea 
armaments in any and every shape or form. It has undonbt- 
edly been successful in arresting the multiplication of capital 
ships, which are at once the most costly and—to the lay mind, at 
all events—the most aggressive instruments of sea power; but, 
through causes too notorious to need repetition, it imposed no 
veto on the building of other combatant types, save airplane 
carriers, and at least one signatory party has deemed it expedi- 
ent to take full advantage of this omission. The result is that 
to-day, barely 12 months after the acceptance of the limitation 
treaty, a revival of shipbuilding competition seems inevitable 
if the balance of power as regulated by that treaty is to be 
maintained. 

To state the case in a sentence: Japan, by diverting to the 
construction of cruisers and submarines no smail part of the 
energy she formerly expended on capital ships, will soon be in 
possession of a fleet of auxiliary combatant vessels superior in 
some respects to that of any other power. The ratios of inter- 
national strength formulated by the authors of the treaty have 
thus been upset, unless we assume the capital ship alone to 
possess any fighting value—an assumption manifestly absurd. 
Indeed, the relative importance of auxiliary craft has increased 
very considerably as the result of limiting the number of heavy 
ships. Therefore, when we find that Japan during the last five 
years has built or ordered no less than 23 light cruisers, as 
against a collective total of 16 for Great Britain and the United 
States, it would be futile to pretend that the Washington agree- 
ment has either stabilized naval strength on anything like a 
comprehensive basis, or relieved the naval authorities of Britain 
and America of all anxiety as to the future. 

So far is this from being the case that at the moment of 
writing the United States Navy Department is understood to 
have in preparation a large program of auxiliary construction; 
and it seems only a question of time before the British Goy- 
ernment will be compelled to take similar measures. 

Japan, to do her justice, has been perfectly frank with regard 
to her posteonference naval policy. Her intentions have been 
advertised to the world, even if their full significance has not 
been unduly stressed. She justifies her formidable program of 
auxiliary tonnage on two grounds: First, that it is necessary 


in order to save the national shipbuilding and kindred indus- 
tries from the rnin that would have overtaken them had all 
naval construction come to a standstill; secondly, that the addi- 
tional cruisers and submarines are really needed to compen- 
sate for the reduced strength of the battle fleet. 

As regards the first argument, it is no doubt true that the 
sudden stoppage of all shipbuilding for the Nayy would have 
been a most serious blow, not merely to the trades directly 
concerned but to the whole economic system of the country, 

A few facts and figures bearing on this point will not be out 
of place. Under the impetus of conditions set up by the 
World War the industries of Japan flourished amazingly for a 
few years, and shipbuilding in particular was developed to a 
remarkable extent. In 1914 the number of yards producing sea- 
going ships did not exceed 6; by 1918 there were 57 such estab- 
lishments in operation. The slump of 1920 drove more than 
half these newer yards out of business, and in August of last 
year only 26 remained. 

At the close of the war, when orders for mercantile tonnage 
began to fall off and at length almost entirely ceased to come 
in, the shipyards were forced to depend for their existence 
largely on admiralty contracts. From their point of view the 
big naval program of 1920 was a veritable godsend. Irrespec- 
tive of smaller vessels, it provided for the construction within 
eight years of a fleet of 16 capital ships, with an average dis- 
placement of approximately 42,000 tons, and of this number 
at least one-half were to have been built in private yards. 
Under the Washington agreement no less than 14 of these yes- 
sels were canceled, including six that were already building. 
When this decision became known in Japan there was an out- 
cry from the shipbuilders, who saw themselves faced with ruin, 
and even louder protests came from the shipyard workers, 
who form one of the best-organized branches of Japanese 
labor. 

According to official statistics there were in Japan nine large 
private yards that were generally engaged in warship con- 
struction, employing between them 96,000 hands, and four nayal 
dockyards, employing some 61,000 hands. Consequently the 
number of workers who were interested in the building of 
warships was 157,000, of whom, it was estimated, 50 per cent 
would be thrown out of employment through the canceling of 
battleship orders alone. Had auxiliary ships been included in 
the limitation scheme, the percentage of men rendered workless 
would have been as high as 75. 

Even as it was, organized labor became dangerously restive. 
Mass meetings of shipyard employees were held and violent 
speeches made against the Government for haying “ betrayed” 
the workers. Agitators, who had previously complained most 
bitterly of the burden of armaments, were now foremost in 
opposing a reduction of that burden. 

It has been hinted in some quarters that this popular clamor 
against the suspension of warship construction was by no 
means distasteful to the Government, who saw in it an excellent 
excuse for continuing the development of the navy on as large 
a scale as was possible without transgressing the letter of the 
treaty. Be that as it may, generous concessions were granted 
with a promptitude that was rather surprising in yiew of the 
tendency of ofticialdom in Japan to resist any form of dictation 
by the masses. 

Less than a month after the Washington conference dispersed 
it was announced at Tokyo that an agreement had been come 
to between the Government and the shipbuilders whereby the 
latter would be provided with other work in lieu of the coun- 
termanded battleships, and the wholesale discharge of ship- 
yard workers would thus be avoided. The scheme was to retain 
practically intact that part of the 1920 program which related 
to auxiliary ships and to advance the dates of laying down 
these yessels. For example, contracts for cruisers which it 
had originally been intended to begin in 1923, 1924, and 1925, 
respectively, were to be antedated 12 months, so that the normal 
building programs of 1922, 1923, and 1924 would in each case 
be increased to that extent. In other words, twice as many 
auxiliary ships were to be laid down each year as the original 
program had legislated for. This plan embraced destroyers, 
submarines, and supply ships in addition to cruisers. 

In alloting the new contracts special regard was had to the 
claims of the shipyards which would have benefited most 
under the preconference battleship program, orders for new 
light cruisers going to those State and private yards which 
had been promised or were already at work upon battleships 
and battle cruisers. The largest cruisers will therefore be con- 
structed at the imperial dockyards of Kure and Yokosuka and 
the private establishments of Kawasaki and Mitsubishi and 
smaller units of this type by the Sasebo Arsenal and the Uraga 
Deck Co, At the same time contracts for destroyers, sub- 
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marines, and fleet-supply ships are being distributed among 
the yards named and also among other establishments which 
suffered through the recision of the preconference program. 
Furthermore, extra work has been provided for the State dock- 
yards by assigning to them the dismantling of condemned ships. 

By these measures the crisis in the shipbuilding industry has 
been largely overcome, all the principal yards throughout the 
country have a fair amount of work in hand, and it has been 
neeessary to discharge only a comparatively small number of 
workers. 

On the other hand, the cost of all this auxiliary tonnage will 
be heavy enough to wipe out a great part of the sum saved 
by scrapping the capital-ship program, and the net saving 
effected in new naval construction will consequently be much 
less than the taxpayers had anticipated. There are not want- 
ing those in Japan who censure the Government for adopting 
this policy of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” It would, they 
contend, have been better to encourage the shipyards to develop 
other branches of activity than naval construction, such as the 
manufacture of locomotives and other railroad and street-car 
material, iron and steel work parts for bridges and structures, 
industrial power plants, automobiles, and the like, as has been 
done by European armament firms since the war. 

As it is, the critics declare, the wealth of the nation is being 
dissipated on fighting ships, which apparently have been ordered 
simply to keep the shipyards in operation and not because they 
are absolutely essential for defense purposes. 

Another and still graver objection urged against the Gov- 
ernment’s policy is that this sudden expansion of the auxiliary 
combatant fleet may evoke suspicion abroad as to Japan’s bona 
fides in respect to disarmament and lead other powers to 
strengthen their fleets in the same way, thus ushering in a 
new era of naval rivalry and mutual distrust. That these 
apprehensions are well founded has already been made clear 
by the reported action of the American naval authorities in 
drawing up a new program to counterbalance Japan’s growing 
strength in cruising ships and submarines, 

Figures showing the actual reduetion that has been effected 
in Japan’s naval expenditure by the limitation scheme are not 
yet available, but the gross amount appears to be in the neigh- 
borhood ef 100,000,000 yen. 

In 1920 the navy budget amounted to 320,000,000 yen, or 
nearly twice as much as it had been three years previously; 
and subsequent additions, due to the passing of the “ eight- 
eight ” program, brought the gross amount to nearly 500,000,000 
yen.. In the following year another big increase was made, and, 
but for the limitation scheme, naval expenditure during the cur- 
rent year would have been not far short of 750,000,000 yen. 

Aecording to Tokyo press reports the naval estimates sub- 
mitted in July last provided for an ordinary expenditure of 
120,000,000 yen and for an extraordinary outlay of 198,000,000 
yen, showing decreases of 15,000,000 and 60,000,000 yen, respec- 
tively. On October 30 it was announced that the finance de- 
partment had further reduced the navy estimates in the forth- 
coming budget by 30,000,000 yen, making a total reduction of 
over 100,000,000 yen, or approximately one-seventh of the 
amount that would have been spent on fleet armaments this year 
had the “ eight-eight ” program remained in force. 

This saving is accounted for almost entirely by the deletion 
of the eapital ships and the abandonment of new doeks and har- 
bor works; only a very small percentage is due to reductions in 
personnel; and, as we have seen, the bill for auxiliary construc- 
tion, so far from showing any cut, has been greatly Increased. 
Some money will also be saved by giving up Port Arthur as a 
naval station and reducing the status of the Maizuru base. 

As no preelse figures of the cost of man-of-war construction 
are published in Japan the expenditure that will be incurred by 
virtually doubling the auxiliary building program over a term 
of several years can be only roughly estimated. It is known, 
however, that the light cruisers of the Kuma class. 5,500 tons, 
have cost nearly $5,000,000 each ; that the 7,500-ton ships of the 
Yubari class are priced at about seven and a half million dol- 
lars; and the new 10,000-ton ships, four in number, at not less 
than $10,000,000 each. First-class destroyers, of which many 
are building and 24 projected, probably cost one and a half 
million dollars per boat; the medium submarine—900 tons 
about the same, and the new large type—1,500 tons—$3,000,000. 

These prices are, if anything, underestimated, the cost of 
naval construction being abnormally high in Japan despite the 
relative cheapness of labor. In any case, it is sufficiently obvi- 
ous that a program which embraces not less than 15 cruisers, 
ranging from 5,500 to 10,000 tons, 40 destroyers, and 50 subma- 
rines, besides a great many supply and depot ships, will even- 
tually cost an enormous sum of money. 


11. 
It is patent to everyone that Japan is at present building 
more combatant tonnage than any other power, but what is not 
so generally appreciated is the fact that she is actually building 
more tonnage of this description than all the other powers com- 
bined. Onee more it must be emphasized that the so-called 
“disarmament treaty,” while certainly bringing dreadnought 
construction almost to a halt, has not only done nothing to limit 
the building of other man-of-war types, but has actually in- 
creased the number of these vessels in the case of Japan, and 
in all likelihood will eventually produce a corresponding expan- 
sion of the auxiliary ships of other navies. } 

It would occupy too much space to narrate in detail the vari- 
ous strategical reasons which tbe Japanese naval authorities 
have put forward, through the medium of the press, to justify 
the building of so many auxiliary combatant ships“; but their 
argument may be summarizeé as follows: The battle fleet has 
been so reduced under the limitation agreement that it will no 
longer be capable of fulfilling its proper function, namely, going 
out to seek and engage an enemy fleet on the high seas; but 
must henceforth be kept in reserve as a last card, only to be 
played if and when the enemy’s preponderance has been reduced 
or destroyed by tactics of attrition. Therefore to compensate 
for the loss of direct offensive power formerly vested in the bat- 
tle fleet, Japan requires for her safety an unusually strong force 
of minor weapons of attack. She particularly needs an ample 
supply of swift ocean-going cruisers to guard her own communi- 
eations and harass those of an enemy, and also to prey upon 
his commerce, with the ulterior purpose of diverting part of 
his strength from the immediate war zone. 

For the same reasons it is essential to have a large fleet of 
ocean-going submarines which could be used alternatively for 
coast defense, for near and distant mine-laying expeditions, and 
for raiding commerce. The twofold problem confronting the 
Japanese Navy in war would be to maintain, as far as possible, 
the freedom of the ocean trade routes, and, above all, to guard 
communications with the Asiatic continent, which would repre- 
sent a vital and indispensable source of supply for foodstuffs 
and raw materials. In the absence of a really effective battle 
fleet effective, that is, in the sense of being able to engage the 
battle fleet of amy potential enemy with reasonable prospects 
of success—these strategic tasks can best be performed by 
cruisers and submarines. 

As regards the loss of power resulting from the limitation of 
the battle fleet to 10 ships this, it is argued, is far more serious 
than might be inferred from superficial observation. Four of 
the ships are battle cruisers of a design which post-war progress 
has made obsolete, and which could not be placed in the line of 
battle without exposing them to grave risk of summary destruc- 
tion. This brings the battle fleet proper down to six ships, none 
of which could possibly be replaced if lost or disabled. 

Japan is, therefore, at a grave disadvantage as compared with 
Britain and the United States, since their infinitely greater re- 
sources would enable either of those powers to build new capital 
ships very rapidly in place of any that were lest in action. 

Another important factor in the revised scheme of defense is 
the chain of outlying naval bases with which Japan has girdled 
herself during the past few years; and, apropos of this subject, 
there can be no harm now in disclosing certain facts of which 
the American public has, perhaps, hitherto remained in igno- 
rance. 

In the fall of 1920 the Japanese naval authorities in coopera- 
tion with the general staff worked out a scheme for fortifying 
the principal islands that guard the approach to the coasts of 
Japan proper. This measure was intended to counteract the 
then impending development of Cavite and Guam as first-class 
bases for the American Pacifie Fleet. 

In September, 1920, a committee of experts, headed by Cap- 
tain Mori, of the navy department, visited all the islands 
in question, reporting that the points where strong fortifications 
and naval facilities were needed most urgently were the Bonin 
Islands, Amami-Oshima, and Yajima in the Loochoo group. 
This report having been approved by the Government, steps were 
immediately taken to carry the proposals inte effect, and the 
work of fortification was put in hand early in 1921. 

For reasons of finance it was intended to spread the appro- 
priations over two, if not three, years, as in view of the slow 
progress being made with the American works at Cavite and 
Guam it was thought that the completion of the Japanese in- 
sular bases might safely be prolonged till the end of 1922. But 
in the spring of last year (1921) it became known at Tokyo 
that the United States Government was meditating an appeal 
to the powers to join in a conference for the reduction of naval 
armaments, and this news decided the Japanese authorities to 
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speed up the completion of their island forts, with the object 
of putting themselves in a favorable position strategically be- 
fore the conference was summoned, 

Consequently from May, 1921, the work at the Bonins went 
on with feverish energy. A large fleet of steamers was char- 
tered to convey thither the thousands of laborers and the vast 
quantities of material needed to complete the task. So great was 
the demand for cement that a temporary shortage of this ma- 
terial ensued. Throughout the summer and autumn building 
operations went on night and day, and during this period the 
Bonin Islands were under a military administration which 
maintained a strict surveillance over visiting foreign ships. 
The Japanese press was also forbidden to publish any mention 
of what was in progress at the islands. 

By December the last of the batteries had been constructed 
and armed with heavy long-range guns, the barracks, munitions 
depots, aerodrome, and radio station had been constructed, 
And every navigable approach had been rendered impregnable. 

Meanwhile the Washington conference had assembled, and 
Admiral Baron Kato, of the Japanese delegation, had taken 
the first opportunity to inform his American colleagues that 
Japan regarded the abandonment of the Phillppine and Guam 
fortifications as the condition precedent to negotiations for the 
reduction of her shipbuilding program. If the United States 
would agree to this, Japan, on her part, was prepared to sus- 
pend her own plans for fortifying her Pacific islands and would 
at the same time cooperate most willingly in any practicable 
- scheme for limiting her floating armaments. 

Baron Kato did not add, however, that Japan, having been 
secretly engaged in fortifying her island bases for many months 
previously, had just completed the work, whereas scarcely any 
progress had been made in the development of the American 
stations at Cavite and Guam. 

IIt. 
Whether the American naval experts were cognizant of the 
facts is a moot point, but it seems scarcely credible that they 
would have acquiesced in the status quo proposal for Pacific 
bases had they known that Japan was already in possession of 
a thoroughly equipped naval station at the Bontns. If they did 
know this, one is forced to conclude that their protests against 
the renunciation of the right to put the western islands in an 
adequate state of defense were overruled by the Washington 
Cabinet on political grounds, 
In any case Japan scored a signal triumph in securing the 
adoption of the status quo agreement with regard to Pacific 
fortifications. Irom her point of view it was a strategical gain 
of the first magnitude, which more than compensated for the 
reduction of her battle fleet. 
That the full significance of the clause has come to be appre- 
ciated by American naval students is clear from certain out- 
spoken criticisms which have appeared recently. The Japanese 
Foreign Office, betraying a sense of humor for which few would 
have given it credit, issued the following communiqué on Feb- 
ruary 22 last: 
“ The treaty on the limitation of naval armaments signed at 
Washington on February 6, 1922, comes into force upon its 
ratification by all contracting powers. With regard, however, 
to certain fortifications and naval bases of the British Empire, 
the United States, and Japan in the region of the Pacific 
Ocean, it is provided in Article XIX of the treaty that the 
status quo at the time of its signature shall be maintained. In 
conformity with the spirit of this provision, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment have decided forthwith to discontinue the work on the 
fortitications in the Bonin Islands and Amami-Oshima, and 
further to maintain the existing condition of fortifications and 
naval bases in Formosa and the Pescadores. The necessary 
measures for giving effect to this decision have already been 
taken.“ 
Fapoleon's dictum that “war is an affair of positions” ap- 
plies to the sea no less than to the land, and to a far greater 
degree than was the cuse a century ago. A fleet in those days 
was largely self-supporting, and could remain at sea for months 
at a time Independent of bases, because it had no fuel problem 
te contend with, But the conditions to-day are vustly different, 
The “reach” of a modern battle fleet can be measured with 
almost mathematical precision, governed as it is by the number 
and situation of the points d'appui available. In time of war 
no fleet dare venture to cruise for long in waters where ample 
facilities for refueling do not exist. If the ships of which it is 
composed have an average fuel endurance of, say, 10,000 miles, 
that does not mean that they would be able to advance to a 

pint 5,000 miles from home and still be sure of getting back 
la safety, for the maximum crulsing radius of a ship is always 
reckoned in terms of economical speed and bears no relation to 
the distance that could be steamed if the engines were running 


at full power. Thus a battleship able to cover 10,000 miles at 
a constant speed of 12 knots might be unable to travel more 
than 3,000 miles at her full speed of 21 knots—and in war-zone 
operations high-speed steaming is the rule rather than the 
exception, To cruise under a small head of steam in waters 
where enemy submarines might-be encountered would be to risk 
destruction. 

Now, the only insular base in the Pacific where the American 
battle fleet could be sure of finding adequate supplies of fuel 
is Hawaii, and we are therefore justified in assuming that 
2,000 miles represents the utmost distance. to which the fleet 
could venture to the west or south of Hawaii in time of war; 
and even this would leave a dangerously narrow margin of 
fuel for emergencies. But if America fights in the Pacific at 
all, she will fight for definite objects, among which will be the 
protection or—what is far more likely—the recovery of the 
Philippines, and to gain these objects she must be prepared to 
undertake active nayal operations in the Immediate zone of 
war, namely, the far western Pacific. 

How this is to be done without local base facilities Is a 
problem which apparently defies solution. It is certain that in 
their present defenseless condition, now to be stereotyped by 
the treaty, both the Philippines and Guam would become Japa- 
nese in the first weeks of war. 

This is fully realized and freely admitted by American strate- 
gists, but it is interesting, nevertheless, to have Japanese testi- 
mony on the point. In the Dai Nihon of August, 1921, a thought- 
ful monthly review published at Tokyo, the editor, Mr. Seijiro 
Kawashima, discussed the probable course of hostilities between 
his country and the United States. and affirmed that should the 
outbreak of war find the main American naval forces at Pan- 
ama, San Francisco, or even at Hawaii, „it will be open for 
Japan to take the Philippines, indeed Guam. * * * Should 
the worst happen, therefore, Japan would risk everything to 
destroy these two bases, aud the ferocity with which she will 
fight may well be imagined.” Clearly, therefore, the islands in 
question must be ruled out of any objective examination of the 
task that would confront the United States Navy in a war with 
Japan. 

Iv. 

It remains, then, to cousider how far offensive operations In 
the western Pacific would be feasible without bases. From 
Hawaii to the nearest Japanese coast is some 3,400 miles, mak- 
ing 6.800 miles for the round yoyage, which would be well 
within the cruising capacity of modern battleships at economi- 
cal speed. `; 

But, as was emphasized above, ships steaming at low speed 
in an area frequented by hostiie submarines would be in con- 
tinual danger of attack. To be reasonably safe from subma- 
rines they must not only steam at a high rate of speed, but 
make frequent alterations of course, à method of progression 
which involves an abnormally heavy consumption of fuel in 
traversing a given distance. 

It is therefore extremely doubtful whether the fuel endurance 
of the ships would suffice even for the outward journey of 8,400 
miles; and if the fleet found itself close to the enemy’s coast 
with empty bunkers and no friendly base at hand it would be 
exposed to certain annihilation. 

Consequently, on the surface of things, it looks as if the Amer- 
jean Navy would be physically incapable of undertaking major 
War operations In the western area of the Pacific; there is no 
visible means whereby the fatal handicap of nonexistent bases 
might be overcome. It is as if the United States, in pledging 
itself not to proceed with the fortification of its distant islands, 
had voluntarily surrendered not merely the power to defend 
these possessions, but the power to defend its interests in the 
Far Bust generally, no matter how vital they are or may become 
in the future. 

Japan, on the other hand, has guined a strategical predomi- 
nance in her adjacent waters far exceeding that which she could 
ever have hoped to achieve had the competition in naval arma- 
ments pursued its normal course. For good or ill, the doors of 
the Far East have been slammed, barred, and bolted, and the 
keys placed in Japanese keeping. 

The British Empire, it is true, might be in a position to dis- 
pute this supremacy, thanks to its actual and potential buse 
resources in the Pacific; but here aguin the factor of distance 
would come into play on the side of Japan by making sustained 
offensive operations aguinst her coast next to impossible, even 
for a greatly superior British fleet pivoted on Singapore, New 
Guinea, or Australian harbors. 

If these premises are sound they seem to warrant the conclu- 
sion that a nayal war between the United States. and Japan 
would speedily result in a stalemate, affording no opportunity 


‘for a decision by direct action from either side, since the oppos- 


ing battle fleets would be unlikely to come within several thou- 
sand miles of each other. It is here, however, that the signifi- 
cance of the large program of minor naval construction, upon 
which Japan is now engaged, may be manifest. ` 

Since history contains no record of a war having been decided 
wholly, or even mainly, by the destruction of maritime trade, 
the greatest authorities have always excluded the guerre de 
course from the domain of grand strategy, relegating it to a 
subsidiary place in the general scheme of belligerent operations 
at sea. Nevertheless there was one period of the World War 


when it seemed as if science had placed in Germany's hands the 


means of undermining what had come to be regarded as a 
fundamental principle of naval strategy. The submarine cam- 
paign came very near to breaking the resistance of the Allies, 
and did, in fact, produce that anomalous situation in which the 
power supreme at sea, whose warships held undisputed com- 
mand of the ocean surface in nearly every part of the world, 
nevertheless found its marine communications menaced to a 
highly dangerous degree, and was able only by superhuman 
exertions to maintain the minimum amount of sea-borne traffic 
essential to the further conduct of the war. 

At an earlier stage of the struggle grave loss was caused to 
shipping by the few German cruisers which were at large when 
the war began. It took a good many months to dispose of these 
surface corsairs, and the task was accomplished only by divert- 
ting a numerous force of swift cruisers from other war service 
and sending them to scour every ocean area where the raiders 
were likely to be met with. 

Comparatively large as was the fleet of cruising ships at the 
disposal of the Allies, it barely sufficed to meet this demand. 
Had fewer ships been available the German commerce destroy- 
ers would have enjoyed a much longer lease of life, and the 
embarrassment they caused must have been infinitely more 
serious. 

Among naval men a firm conviction obtains that the next 
great war will ineyitably witness the revival of submarine 
attack on merchant shipping, since they believe that parchment 
safeguards against this practice will soon collapse under the 
stress of war. Assuming then that the naval methods in vogue 
during the World War are likely to reappear in the event of a 
Pacific campaign, the advantages which Japan would derive 
from her powerful fleet of cruisers and submarines are obvious. 
They would enable her, while maintaining her battle fleet in- 
tact behind its impregnable barrier of insular and coastal de- 
fenses, to wage ruthless war against her enemy’s trade and com- 
munications. 

When the current building program has been completed she 
will possess at least 25 modern cruisers of great speed and wide 
radius of action, together with more than 70 submarines spe- 
cially designed for prolonged voyaging, the majority of them 
being well able to cross and recross the Pacific Ocean without 
needing to replenish their fuel. 

Ne 


What resources has the United States Navy to deal with this 
immense fleet of potential commerce destroyers? On the basis 
of recent war experience it has been estimated that from four 
to six fast cruisers are required to circumvent the activities of 
one enemy surface raider; while some idea of the tremendous 
array of force necessary to cope with submarine attack on mer- 
chant shipping is conveyed by the fact that upward of 3,000 
patrol craft of every type were kept in service by Great Britain 
alone, though the Germans never had more than 30 U-hoats at 
sea simultaneously. 

At the present time there are only 10 modern cruisers built 
or building in the United States. Even if all these ships were 
released from duty with the fleet in order to protect trade 
routes, what could they hope to achieve against 25 enemy raiders 
with speeds not inferior to their own? 

The task would, of course, be hopeless from the start. Un- 
less, therefore, the convoy system were adopted—and this would 
he at once a difficult and a precarious business under the pe- 
culiar conditions governing warfare in the area we are con- 
sidering—American merchant shipping would, in all probability, 
be swept from the Pacific very soon after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Japan. 

While there is not the least reason to suppose that this blow 
would force the United States into submission, the combined 
less of trade and prestige resulting therefrom would be a serious 
matter. Nor would it be possible to retaliate with any marked 


effect; for the same dearth of cruisers that rendered the United 
States powerless to protect its overseas trade would debar it 
from molesting the communications of the enemy. 

Moreover, provided that her connections with the Asiatic 
malnland were secure, Japan could afford to dispense for a time 
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with other external sources of supply, and practically the whole 
of her cruisers and submarines, having but little patrol duty, 
would be free to engage in offensive operations. 

Thus the widely held idea that a war in the Pacific must 
speedily end in a deadlock, in which neither opponent could 
inflict any appreciable damage on the other, is seen to be fal- 
lacious. It would have been sound enough had the naval limita- 
tion agreement embraced all types of fighting craft; but the 
failure of the conference to extend the ratio system to cruiser 
and submarine tonnage lias completely altered the situation. 

In yiew of the foregoing considerations, it would cause no sur- 
prise to learn that American naval authorities entertain pro- 
found misgivings with regard to future developments in the 
Far East, That their responsibilities have been immeasurably 
increased by the limitation treaty is self-evident. Indeed, it 
might be affirmed without fear of contradiction that the treaty, 
by depriving the United States of all power to intervene by 
force of arms, has placed her interests in the Far East com- 
pletely at the mercy of a foreign State, upon whose good will 
they must henceforth depend. The task of defending them 
against aggression would have been difficult enough had the 
naval limitation scheme never been conceived. As things are, 
their defense—by warlike action, at any rate—has to all appear- 
ances become impossible. 


LANDS IN WYOMING. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate bill 4146. It refers to a 
little local matter in my State; and as I may not be in the 
Chamber on Monday morning, I should like to have It con- 
sidered and passed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill referred to by the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4146) granting cer- 
tain lands to Natrona County, Wyo., for a public park. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 


That upon delivery to the Secretary of the Interior by the State of 
88 of its propery executed and duly recorded deed or deeda 
reconveying to the United States of America in fee . are the lands 
in section 36, township 36 north, range 86 west of the th principal 
meridian, containing approximately 640 acres, the said State shall be 
authorized and permitted to select an equal number of acres from the 
unreserved, nonmineral, nontimbered, unappropriated public lands of 
the United States in said State, for the same purposes, and subject to 
the same conditions and limitations under which the lands 80 recon- 
veyerR wers beld. 

See. 2. That when the title to section 36, township 86 north, range 
86 west of the sixth principal meridian, shall have revested in the 
United States pursuant to the foregoing provisions, the 5 of the 
Interior shall cause a patent to issue conveying the said section 36, 
township 36 north, range 86 west, together with the north balt of 
section 1, township 36 north, range 86 west of the sixth principal me- 
ridian, to Natrona County, Wyo., in trust for the purpose of a public 
park, but in said patent there shall be reserved to the United States 
all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits within said lands and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 

nc, 3. That the grant herein is made upon the express condition 
that within 30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the 
Secretary of the Intertor the county clerk of Natrona County, Wyo., 
shall submit to the Secretary of the Interior a rr, aa as to the use 
made of the land herein granted the county during the preceding period 
named In such request, showing compliance with the terms and condi 
tions stated in this act; and that in the event of his failure to so re- 
port, or In the event of a showing in such report to the Secretary of 
the Interior that the terms of the grant have not been complied with, 
the grant shall be held to be forfeited, and the Attorney General of the 
United States shall institute suit in the proper court for the recovery 
of said lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill permitting the 
State of Wyoming to reconyey certain lands to the United 
States and select other lands in lieu thereof, and proyiding for 
the patenting of certain lands to Natrona County, Wyo., for 
public park purposes.” 


* — 


EUGENE FAZZI. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of House bill 5461, for 
the relief of Eugene Fazzi, a bill now on the calendar. I do 
not think there will be any objection to it. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I give notice now that in 
view of the unanimous-consent order entered to-day for the con- 
sideration of all unobjected bills on the calendar on Monday, 
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I shall hereafter object. to the consideration to-day of any bill 
on the calendar. I shall not object to the present consideration 
of this bill 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from Arkansas if he 
will not make an exception in the case of a bill I have here 
a very important bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall adhere to the announcement. An 
opportunity to consider all these bills will be afforded on Mon- 
day, and it is a bad practice out of the morning hour to call 
up for consideration bills on the calendar. There is really no 
necessity for taking them up by unanimous. consent now, be- 
cause the Senate has entered an order to proceed to the con- 
sideration of all unobjected bills during the morning hour Mon- 
day, and everyone knows an. objection will take over any bill 
brought to the attention of the Senate. I have not objected to 
the request of the Senator from New Jersey because no notice 
had been given, but it is now very late, there are comparatively 
few Senators present, and I shall ask other Senators not to 
bring forward measures this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. What does: the bill provide? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will explain it. The beneficiary 
was a deck hand on a Quartermaster Corps. boat, the Johnston. 
His leg was cut off by a tow line, and the bill was introduced 
to compensate him. 

Mr. HARRISON. Freecall the facts. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appro riated, to Eugene 
$768, as compensation for the loss of a foot, on March 
in the discharge of his duty as a deck hand on the steamship 6 
Joseph B. Johnston, in the service of the Quartermaster's Department, 
United States, Army. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRICE OF COAL. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted in the Recoxp, in 8-point type, the following 
letter from John H. Jones, of Pittsburgh, addressed. to the Hon. 
Davin I. Warsm, junior Senator from Massachusetts. 

‘There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

Fesruary 14, 1923. 
Hon. Davin WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: After having carefully read your interview in the 
New York Times, we wired you as follows: 

“Have carefully read your statement Sunday, February 11, 
New York Times. We are prepared to ship entire requirements 
of New England States, high grade, high volatile, bituminous 
steam or domestic lump steam, mine run, $3.25 per net ton 
. O. b. mines; domestic lump, passing over three-quarter to 2- 
inch screen, $3:75 to $4 net ton f. d. b. cars at mine. Quality 
und preparation guaranteed; subject to inspection at mines; 
subject further to your railroad cars and transporta- 
tion. Can arrange to load solid train daily to extent of re- 
quirements of your district. Coal to be shipped from mines in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. This coal similar to that 
now being furnished by us to the Taunton Gas: Light Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., and others in New England States. Also have mines 
in Ohio and Kentucky and can ship to any customer east of 
the Mississippi. We will be glad to have you refer any con- 
sumer east of Mississippi in need of coal to us immediately, 

“ BERTHA Coat Co. 

wW CONSUMERS FUEL Co. 

“Joun H. Jones, President.” 
(Paid—Charge us.) 


We stand prepared to furnish bond of $100,000 to guarantee | 


shipments as stated in our wire. 


operators of this country a great injustice in making such 
statements, as there is no shortage of bituminous coal to-day 
where transportation facilities are available. 
Would it not be better when giving an interview to tell the 
lic that the whole problem is one of transportation, and that 
e breakdown in transportation on the railroads has been 
brought about by a constant interference on the 3 of State 
and national agencies during the past 10 years? these agen- 
cles will lend a helping hand to the railroads instead of con- 
tinualty interfering with them, there will be no shortage of 
railroad transportation for coak or any other commodity. What 
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this country wants to-day is more business in politics and less 
politics in business.” 

I note from your statement in the Times that the city of 
Lynn, Mass., is short of coal. On January 23, and even as 
recently as yesterday, we tendered coal to our customers in 
that city at less than 88 per net ton delivered at their plants, 
and we guaranteed delivery via rail and tidewater, but our cus- 
tomers advised us there was no shortage of coal at this point. 
Surely some one has exaggerated, or you have been badly mis- 
informed on the conditions existing in that territory. 

Our New York representative, Mr. G. N. Reed, telephoned Mr. 
H. K. Morrison, general manager of the Lynn Gas & Electric 
Co., Lynn, Mass., one of our customers; and offered to sell him 
coal at less than $8 per net ton delivered at his plant, and he 
advised our Mr. Reed that there was no shortage of coal at 
Lynn, Mass. The Taunton Gas Light Co., Taunton, Mass., one 
of our customers, advised us to the ‘same effect over the long- 
distance telephone to-day. In both instances we have cited 
above we were able to secure transportation via all rail, or rail 
and tidewater, which would enable us to deliver coal at our cus- 
tomers’ plants. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I feel it is not your desire 
to make such misleading statements to the public, and for this 


reason I have taken the liberty to address you on this subject. 


If vou will make an investigation you will find there is enough 
coal loaded in boats now lying in Boston Harbor to take care 
of the requirements of that territory for some time to come, 


and additional stock can be rushed to this point on reasonably 


short notice. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Jonn H. Jones, 
STANDARDS FOR FRUIT AND VEGETABLE HAMPERS AND BASKETS. 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Arkansas does not want to make a harsh exception in my 
ease, so I ask unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of Senate bill 4399, to fix standards for 


hampers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and 
vegetables, and for other purposes. > 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be compelled to object to the con- 
sideration of any other bills this evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

TAXICAB, RATES IN THE. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I had expected to ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a joint resolution 
to-night, but because of the lateness of the hour and the temper 
of the Senate I shall not doit. I introduce the joint resolution 
and ask to have it referred to the Committee on the District of 


It is a joint resolution calling on the Public Utilities Com- 
mission to investigate the rates being charged in other cities 


by the owners and operators of taxicabs and public automo- 


biles, to report to Congress their findings, and at the same time 
report to the District Commissioners, and the commissioners are 
directed to promulgate certain orders which will insure fair 
and reasonable rates on the part of taxicabs in the District of 
Columbia, and for the enforcement of the same. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 283) directing the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia to investigate 
rates charged by taxicabs and automobiles for hire was read 


twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the District 


of Columbia, 
THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 


the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are two 
amendments, merely changing dates, whieh I would like to have 
acted on. The first amendment is om line 17, page 6, to change 
“ 1922 * to i 1923.“ 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It refers to the date of this a 


T am sure you will admit you have done the coal miners and | if it should be passed. It is referred to as the act of 1922, but 


1922 is past. 


Mr. ROBINSON. It may have to be changed te 1924.“ 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment. : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. The next amendment is on page 


8, line 3, to change 1922 to “1923.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here an address delivered 


by Mayor Curley, of Boston, Mass., on the shipping bill. There 


are two or three phrases im it which I thought Senators might 
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not like, so I have cut those out. Outside of that, I would like 

to have the address printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator want to have It 
read? 2 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would be glad to have it read. 

Mr. HARRISON, Would not the Senator like to have it read 
on Monday instead of this afternoon? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

SPERCH MADE BY MAYOR JAMES M. CURLEY BEFORE THE NEW ENGLAND 
TRAFFIC CLUB AT THE COPLEY PLAZA, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 13, 1028. 
Gentlemen, it is of course a trite saying, and yet one that 

can not be too often repeated, that the transportation problems 
of the world are the same everywhere; and stripped of all their 
fine phrases are merely a question of distributing commodities 
and connecting communities, with speed, safety, and efficiency, 
to the end that commerce may flow with freedom and security, 
industry function profitably and uninterruptedly, work and 
wages be constant, agriculture prosperous, and the peoples of 
the earth contented and peaceful. Transportation is the link 
that binds the uttermost ends of the earth together, the most 
potent factor in the maintenance and growth of civilization, 
and which, by bringing men together to exchange the products 
of their industry and the children of their brain, fosters confi- 
dence and promotes fraternity. 

In proportion as transportation is hampered on land or sea 
by the folly, stupidity, craft, or indifference of men, as visual- 
ized in the enactment of unwise laws and the failure to enact 
wise ones, the benefits it should yield are stifled and deferred. 
Every needless burden laid on transportation is written eventu- 
ally in terms of sterility and futility in the life of this country 
and the daily experiences of its people. 

With all its alleged defects the land transportation system of 
America—our continental railroad system—is admittedly the 
best in the world, but where the rails end on the shores of the 
continent and transportation on the seas begin the American 
people are at their weakest and worst. 

It is of our ocean transportation, our merchant marine, as the 
essential and imperative supplement of our railroad system I 
wish to speak to-night, the vital importance of which to our 
real national life and prosperity is not fully understood even 
here on the margin of that ocean, out of which came the wealth 
that made Massachusetts great in Industry and commerce, and 
amid whose tolls and dangers were fashioned the character and 
courage that made the men who stamped their names on 
American history and carried the fame of the Commonwealth 
to the ends of the earth. 

The American merchant marine—American ships, under the 
American flag, carrying American goods to alien markets and 
bringing home to us the-commodities we need in American in- 
dustry—is a national necessity and not a commercial luxury; 
it constitutes not only a second line of defense behind our 
Navy for the safeguarding of our national security and in- 
tegrity, but it is the first line of protection for the maintenance 
of our foreign commerce which takes care of our industrial 
surplus and insures the constancy and prosperity of our home 
market. 

The merchant marine—the ships—that carry a nation’s com- 
merce, dominates the markets it serves; the nation whose com- 
merce is carried to alien markets in alien ships is at the 
mercy of the carrier, and by the sheer logie of that fact must 
sink commerce 8 to a rst wiry ita piace. 

* > * 

The . AAA: 1 0 is the natural and national 
extension of the American railroad system; it should and 
must be fostered and protected by the American Government 
for the benefit of the Nation, since it serves intimately and 
vitally all the people of America. The people of the agri- 
cultural West have been misled by the clever and persistent 
propaganda maintained and disseminated by the alien shipping 
interests whose headquarters. are in Washington, and have 
been insidiously taught that the merchant marine is merely a 
selfish concern of American shipowners. This alien shipping 
organization—rich, powerful, and sleepless—maintains a lobby 
in the National Capital, whose agents and spokesmen oppose 
every effort to foster the American merchant marine, who 
appear boldly and insolently in committee rooms and have 
been able to delnde Senators and Congressmen into enlisting 
under foreign flags to destroy the commerce and ships of 
America. 

It is time to rouse ourselves before America is reduced to a 
condition of commercial slavery by the combination of un- 
serupulous foreign shipping concerns. The agricultural inter- 
ests of the West are seeking to remove the multitude of middle- 


men and parasites that stand between the farmer who raises 
the food of America and the workers who buy it and consume 
it; and yet he has been educated by foreign propagandists te 
oppose his own merchant marine and pay hundreds of millions 
of dollars every year to alien mercantile middlemen, who carry 
out of the country this money that should be kept at home to 
keep the wheels of industry turning and the American farmer’s 
home market prosperous, 

Treachery to American integrity, American prosperity, and 
American national interests did not become a lost art when 
Benedict Arnold took service in England's forces. It is still with 
us under other names and in new disguises. 

In order to compete with the underpaid, cheaply conditioned, 
and heavily subsidized merchant marines of England, Japan, 
and other foreign countries and enable us to keep the American 
flag afloat on the seven seas, America must help the American 
merchant marine to meet their competitors by special laws and 
subsidies from the Treasury. Is there anything new or strange 
in an appropriation called a ship subsidy? There is not. We 
subsidize agriculture and education; we spend vast sums for 


irrigation in the arid West; we subsidize reclamation works all 


over the country; we impose protective tariff bills to protect 
industry and labor; and only yesterday we appropriated $49,- 
000,000 to make our rivers and harbors safe for commerce and 
its fleets; and yet we have American Senators and Congressmen 
who oppose or hesitate to vote to keep alive and strong an 
American merchant marine to carry American commerce, market 
our surplus products, and keep busy and prosperous American 
industry and labor and majntain a profitable domestic market 
oe American agriculturists, stock raisers, foresters, fishers, and 
miners. 

Is there anyone who has the hardihood to say that the 
$49,000,000 of the river and harbor bill are to be spent for the 
safety and conyenlence only of the foreign ships that come to 
our waters and seek to destroy our merchant marine? Let him 
answer. 

The maintenance and prosperity of the American merchant 
marine is not a party question; it is not a Democratic or Repub- 
Henn policy solely; it is a national, an American question, that 
coneerns every vital interest of this great Republic that is of 
prime importance not only to Massachusetts and the States on 
the seaboard, but is of equal interest to all the Commonwealths 
that make up this United States. 

It is for us to let our representatives in Washington under- 
stand that there must be no wavering, no dodging, no fence 
climbing on this great question and that they must make up 


their minds now whether they will stand resolutely and without 


equivocation for American interests and the American merchant 
marine or give thelr services to destroy those American utllities 
and go over to the flags of England, Japan, and other rivals. 

They stand on the banks of the politican Rubicon. Across its 
waters lie American honor and interest; to hesitate to cross is 
to enlist themselves under alien flags and retire to dishonor and 
obscurity. They can not stand still; they must act. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Pursuant to the order already 
made, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 50 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the adjournment being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, February 19, 1923, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sarurpay, February 17, 1923. 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer; 


Almighty God, our needs cry unto Thee; Jet Thy merey and 
wisdom respond, Thy kingdom of love extends unto all men, 


and may we fear Thee less and serve Thee better. The Lord is 


sovereign and all things work together for good to them who 
love Thee. We are impressed with a solemn, yet wonderful, 
responsibility. In bearing it give understanding and poise to 
every phase of conduct and character. May our powers and 
privileges be held as sacred trusts for Thy glory, for the good 
of our country, and for the high interests of humanity. Bless 
all with a quiet heart in relation to the things that are and to 
the things that shall be hereafter. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read ang 
approved. 
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S. 2023, DEFINING THE CROP FAILURE, ETC. 


Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, I call up the Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 40. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Minnesota give 
way? The Chair understands he has a conference report. 
Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield for a moment. 
The SPEAKER. Of course, the conference report has the 
right of way. 
The gentleman from Kansas calls up the concurrent resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved i the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
t the action of the Speaker of the 2 of yeast hary etry a A and of 
President of the Senate in signing ill 37 gees defin- 
ing the crop fallure in the production wheat, 5 Poe} by those 
purchase of mor from the 9 of ae seer States t for > 
se of wheat, rye, or oa ‘or „and for other purposes, 
Tescinded and that the Secretary be authorized and to reenroll 
the bill with the following amendmen 
On page 1, line 6, after the words ts United States,“ insert in the 
years 1918 und 1919.“ 
VV erop 
the N of wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed mone 
from the Government of ‘the United f States in the years 1918 and 191 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other pur- 
poses.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand that this is for the purpose of making it 
clear that this does not apply to the loans of 1921 and 1922? 

Mr. TINCHER. That is exactly right. They were made by 
different departments of the Government, handled in different 
departments of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
no quorum 

Mr. BEGG. I will withdraw the point for the time being 
all right, go ahead. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Evidently there is 


Anso Focht Rossdale 
A aMAnY Free Lee, N. Y Rucker 
Arentz Gallivan Little Ryan 
Atkeson Garner e 1 
Bacharach . McClintic Scott, Mich 
Blakene Goul McLa Pa. Scott, Tenn 
Bland, And. Graham, Pa. McSw Shelton 
Bond Griffin ead Siegel 
Bowers Hawes Michaelson Sisson 
Box Hays Siem 
Brand Henr Montague Smith, Mich, 
Brennan Herrick Morin Smithwick 
3 1 
Brooks, Pa. Hogan 0 
Burdick Hutchinson Newton, Minn. Strong, Pa 
Burton Ireland Nolan Sullivan 
Butler Johnson, K O’Brien eet 
Cable Johnson, O'Connor Tague 
Carew Johnson, S. Dak. Olpp Tayor, N. J. 
Chandler, N. Y. Jones, Pa Overstreet Taylor, Tenn. 
Chandler, Okla. Park, Ga. Thomas 
Clark, a. Keller Parks, Ark. Tho: 
Classon Kelley, Mich, Patterson, Mo. Tinkham 
Clouse Kelly, Pa. Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Kendall Petersen Vestal 
Copley Kennedy Porter Voigt 
Crowther Kiess Rainey, Ala. Vo 
Cullen Kingen Rayburn Ward, N. Y. 
Davis, Minn. n r 
Dominic Épatrick Reed, W. Va. Williams, Tex. 
ne Kitchin Riddick Winslow 
yer Kleczka Riordan Wood, Ind. 
Echols Kline, N. X. Robison Woodyard 
Edmonds Knight Yates 
Faust Rese Zihlman 
Fess Langley Rosenbloom 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and eighty-four Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
REFERENCE OF A BILL. 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 14306) intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. WurzsacH] deals 
with legislation over which the Committee on Military Affairs 
has no jurisdiction under the rule. I ask, therefore, that the 
bill be referred to the proper committee, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the Chair thinks the 
question is debatable, but the Chair is not unwilling to have it 
referred. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference 
report on the bill making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

tie? SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference re- 
port. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 83 to 
the bill (H. R. 18481) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 83: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 33 and agree to the same. 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
WaAttrr W. MAGFE, 
Epwarpd H. Wason, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON Lx, 

the part of the House. 
Cuas. L. McNary, 

W. L. JONES, 

Ler S. OVERMAN, 

E. D. Srru, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


z Managers on 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on amendment No. 
33 of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the following 
written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompany- 
ing conference report : 

The Senate recedes from its disagreement to the amendment 
of House to Senate amendment No. 83, relating to the appro- 
priation for forest roads and trails, and agrees to the provision 
adopted by the House on January 26, 1928, which provides an 
appropriation of $3,000,000, to be available until expended, and 
enables the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into contracts and 
incur obligations up to $6,500,000, as authorized by the Post 
Office appropriation act approved June 19, 1922, and further 
provides that appropriations heretofore and hereafter made 
shall be considered available for the purpose of discharging 
obligations created in any State or Territory. 

SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this is the final conference 
report on the agricultural appropriation bill. It covers only 
one item which remained in disagreement after the considera- 
tion was recently had in the House and Senate. That is 
amendment No. 8, which related to appropriation for forest 
roads and trails. The Senate adopted an amendment appro- 
priating $6,500,000 instead of $3,000,000 appropriated by the 
House. The House agreed to an amendment reducing the 
amount to $3,000,000 and providing that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be authorized to make contracts for the total 
sum of $6,500,000 for the next fiscal year, and provided further 
that all sums heretofore appropriated should be available for 
payment upon any contract when payment upon that contract 
became due. The Senate conferees have agreed to agree to 
the House amendment. I move the previous question on the 
conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 


agreed to. 
REFERENCE OF A BILL. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 18492, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I have here a letter from 


the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce [Mr. Wrystow], saying he has no objection to the 
bill being referred te the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and his committee feels the bill properly belongs to that com- 
mittee, 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The 
Chair hears none. 

FEDERAL. FARM LOAN: ACT. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 536 (Rept. 1629). 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution 
it shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of H. R. 14041, a bill to amend sections 3, 9, 12, 
15, 21, 22, and 25 of the aet of Congress approved July 17, 1916, 
known us the Federal farm loan act; that there shall be three hours’ 
> debate on said bill, one-half to be controlled those in 
aver thereof and one-half by those opposed thereto; t at the 
conctusion of the general debate the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendments the committee shall rise and report the 
bill back to the House with amendments, if any; the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage, without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, my attention has 
been called to the fact that the number of the bill has been 
wrongly stated; that the number of the bill is H. R. 14270. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that cerrection will be 
made, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we did not hear what it was. 

Mr. JONES. of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to object. 

The SPEAKER, A mistake in the number. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: I move to amend the rule by 
inserting 14270“ instead of the number as given in the reso- 
lution, 

Mr. JONES of Texas: Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
on the motion. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was the bill reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes; that was the bill reported 
by the committee, but I suggest that the gentleman had better 
ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas as to its being germane. 

Mr, JONES of Texas. I understood the rule was being pre- 
sented now. This is not the time to offer an amendment to 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Why not? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The rule was just being presented. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule had been read. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is not 
proper, over an objection, to correet a rule that is brought in 
here by the Committee on Rules. They are presumed to bring 
in a correct rule when they bring one in. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make a point of order 
on the proposed amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. My point of order is that it must be 
done by unanimous consent rather than by a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is a point of order 
that has not been suggested yet. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will not suggest that point of order, but 
I do not like the practice. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, it has frequently 
been held that the other point of order must be made. 

Mr. SNELL. The Speaker has ruled on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the point of 
order that the Speaker has in his mind on this proposition. 
(Laughter. ] = 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the Committee on Rules did not authorize the offering of 
this amendment at this time, and that the matter is only privi- 
leged by virtue of the action of the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that it is not in order to 
amend & resolution naming one bill by naming another bill. 
The Chair thinks the same result would be accomplished by 
striking out the number entirely. Then it would be designated 
by title. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the number of the bill and designate it by the title 
given in the rule. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to strike 
out the number of the bill and designate it by the title in the 
rule. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and thera were—ayes 190, noes 17. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Camp- 
BELL] is recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, so much time hav- 
ing been wasted already on the rule, I will only briefly state 
that it brings before the House for consideration amendments to 
the Federal farm loan act that have been considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and thought to be im- 
portant for the more effective and beneficial operation of that 
act. 

I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
CaNTRIZD}. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I have been asked by many 
Members of the House to print in the Recorp a statement re- 
cently issued by Mr. James C. Stone, of Kentucky, the president 
of one of the largest and most suceessful farmers’ cooperative 
associations in the United States. This statement gives a com- 
plete history, although it is very brief, of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, which has a membership of 77,000 mem- 
bers and this year will do a very successful business of almost 
$100,000,000. It has been very successful, and our president has 
recently summarized the activities of that organization. I have 
been asked by many Members of the House to print in the 
Recorp his recent statement. I ask, Mr. Speaker, the privilege 
of printing in the Recorp that statement, and I will also ask the 
privilege to extend my remarks on the bill now pending before. 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that this legislation is before the 
House, and I am always glad to raise my voice in behalf of any 
legislation whieh will be of service to the farmers of the United 
States. 

The fact is now recognized by all that there can be no general 
prosperity in this Nation unless our farmers are prosperous. 
Any law passed by Congress which lays additional burdens on 
the farmers of our land retards the prosperity of our country, 
and any law which is of help to the farmers quickens all chan- 
nels of trade and makes toward improvement in all lines of 
business. 

I am glad to have had an opportunity to support the rule in 
committee making this legislation in order, and trust that the 
Congress will speedily enact the bill into law. 

By proper legislation Congress can in great measure assist 
the farmers of our Nation and at the same time render a great 
service to all the people. 

Agriculture in the United States is our basie industry, and 
nearly one-half of our population are directly interested in some 
branch of farming and live-stock raising. Under present dis- 
tressing conditions surrounding the American farmer it is 
highly proper that the American Congress should enact some 
laws for the espectal benefit of agriculture. I do not mean to 
say that this measure by any means provides all the relief 
necessary, but it is a little step in the right direction, and by 
all means let us accept it and ratify it with our votes. 

There are other bills pending here which I sincerely hope 
will become laws during the life of this Congress, and I hope 
the committees of this House which have those measures in 
their keeping will soon report them, so we can vote upon them. 

Since the World War closed the American farmer has been 
hit harder by declining prices of his products than any other 
business man. : 

The farmers of the South and Middle West have been sub- 
jected to cruel and heart-breaking declines in their products. 
Many of our farm crops during recent years have been sold 
for less than the cost of production, while at the same time 
taxes and living expenses have been increasing the burdens of 
the farmer. This process has almost doubled the mortgage in- 
debtedness of the farmer during the past five years, and Con- 
gress must meet this great problem with its best thought and 
statesmanship or we will suffer a national calamity. 

Were it not for the highest order of patriotism and splendid 
bravery in the face of heavy odds among the farmers of our 
land, we would to-day be in a deplorable condition. The Amer- 
ican farmer never surrenders, but is battling on, hoping always 
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that his Government will give him a square deal and give him 
a chance to stand up as a free citizen and not be laid prostrate 
as a bankrupt despite his hard labor and heavy investment. 1 
am glad that the Congress of the United States is finally learn- 
ing the lesson, which many of us have preached for many years, 
as pe farmers’ welfare means the welfare of the Government 
tsel. 

The farmer can not live when he receives only 37 per cent of 
the sale price of his products; and this is the condition in this 
Nation to-day. 

Our banking system has recently been arranged to meet the 
needs of manufacture and business, and the farmer has a right 
to demand that his banking system be arranged to meet his 
needs. The farmer of necessity must have longer terms of 
credit than the business man or manufacturer and he is entitled 
to the same rate of interest. Any Government aid which is 
given to the manufacturer should also be extended the farmer. 
The farmer asks no special privilege, but be has a perfect right 
to demand that he be equalized with other lines of business. 

Any legislation which brings about this result should be 
adopted by the Congress. I would not be understood as saying 
that the farmer must rely entirely on his Government. On the 
‘contrary, the farmer must realize that in the main he controls 
his own destiny. Unless the American farmer makes the 
effort to help himself his case is hopeless. 

However, the Nation is fortunate in -hat a way has been 
found whereby the farmer can help himself, and that is by 
following the sound business plans which have been developed 
by the Farmers’ Cooperative Association which in recent years 
have been coming into existence in different parts of the 
country. 

For nearly 20 years I have been active in urging the farmers 
of the State of Kentucky to organize along cooperative lines 
in selling their chief cash crop—the tobacco crop. Many years 
ago I had the honor of being State president of an organization 
which taught the cooperative plan of selling farm produce. 
T have seen the idea grow until to-day it is considered safe and 
sound by the leading bankers and statesmen of our land. I 
am proud of the fact that I started at the beginning and have 
kept the faith until the plan has proven successful beyond our 
fondest hopes. 

When the farmers of our Nation learn to organize and stand 
together in a cooperative selling plan and use the modern 
business methods in the conduct of their business, then their 
success is assured and hard times will cease to knock at the 
door of every farmhouse in the land. 

It has been said a million times that the farmer could not be 
organized, but in Kentucky and elsewhere this statement has 
been disproved. In Kentucky we have had for several years one 
of the most successful cooperative farmers’ organizations in the 
history of the world, and I am glad that I had the opportunity 
to help put it in existence. In fact, I believe the record will 
show that I made the first call to the farmers of my State to 
organize, and I am very happy to say that our plans have 
worked out satisfactorily to our large and prosperous member- 
ship. One of the organizations of which I am a member, and 
only farmers can be members, has a membership of 77,000 
members, and this year will do a business of about $70,000,000. 
It is the largest business concern in our State, The organiza- 
tion is thoroughly representative and is in absolute control of 
the farmers themselves. We have splendid and successful men 
at the head of our business, and peace and prosperity is return- 
ing to the old Kentucky home. I wiil always look back with 
pleasure to the time and work I gave in assisting to building 
up this great farmers’ organization. 

The farmers of Kentucky were fortunate in having the press 
of the State almost solidly behind them in their effort to or- 
ganize. Too much praise can not be given to the newspapers 
of our State and to hundreds of men and women who gave their 
time and means to building up our cooperative organization. 
Judge R. W. Bingham, owner of the Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times, gave his full personal support and financial 
credit and the powerful aid of his newspapers to perfecting the 
two great cooperative tobacco organizations in Kentucky. 

Almost without exception the editors of our papers gave their 
loyal and splendid support, and the bankers of our Common- 
wealth stood with us until our organization was completely suc- 
cessful, 

I have been asked by several Members of the House to give a 
history of this organization, so that it may go into the RECORD 
as a guide for others who wish to build up similar plans in their 
States. The president of our organization, Mr. James C. Stone, 
Lexington, Ky., recently reviewed the business affairs of our 
cooperative association for the last two years, and I will print 
in the Recorp his statement. Mr. Stone has the full confidence 


of the people of our State, and his statements can be accepted at 
their full value. I print his statement with the hope that farm- 
ers in other States will follow the example of the Kentucky 
farmer and join with us in our prosperity: 


FIRST OFFICIAL STATEMENT MADE BY PRESIDENT STONE SHOWS MILLIONS 
BROUGHT INTO BURLEY DISTRICT THROUGH ORGANIZATION OF COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, 


LEXINGTON, Kx., Jan 27.— President and General Manager James 
C. Stone, of the Burley cco Growers’ Cooperative Association, in a 
statement given to the press to-day reviews conditions in the tobacco 
business for the past two years, says the 1921 crop has brought an 
average of $21.98 a hundred, and that warehousing expenses on this 
has been 89 cents a hundred, and that the organization of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Association has been the means of bring- 
ing into the burley district from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000 more than 
= nase been paid the growers but for the organization of the 

ation. 

Mr. Stone urges the growers to recall the conditions existing in the 
tobacco district two 4 — ago, when the growers were on the verge 
of violence because of the low price at which their product sold and 
when Vad aan to accept less than half what it cost them to raise the 
crop o : 

alyzing the review of the two years Mr. Stone says that the 
growers received $11,400,000 more for the crop of 1921 than for that 
of 1920, in spite of the fact that it was 40,000,000 pounds below the 
1920 production. He estimates the 1922 crop at 240,000,000 pounds 
and the price average as 31 cents a pound and says this will bring into 
the Burley district $36,600,000 more than was paid for the 1921 crop. 

Besides the 89 cents a hundred which it actually cost to handle the 
1921 crop, Mr. Stone says that an additional expenditure of 64 cents 
a hundred was made for interest, insurance on tobacco, and for the 
purchase of real estate, the latter, of course, being an investment and 
not an. expense. 

In closing his statement Mr. Stone urges all the members of the 
association to remember that the association belongs to them, and that 
if they will continue to give it their loyal support, the results which 
will be obtained in the next five years, not only for the wer mem- 
ber himself but for the “ whole business fabric of the entire territory, 
will be so outstanding and beneficial to everyone that they will be 
proud to say that they have been a part of an association which has 
produced such results.” . 

Mr. Stone's statement, which is the first official information in re- 
gard to the exact figures on the 1921 crop, as well as the probable 
average of the 1922 crop, follows: 

“For the benefit of our members, as well as the other business inter- 
ests throughout the Burley territory, I want to call their attention as 
strongly as I can to the conditions that prevailed just two years ago 
this menth. r 

“It is not difficult for anyone to recall the unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion that prevailed at that time, which in practically all the territory 
bordered on violence. What was the cause of this? Has anyone for- 
gotton the cause of this condition? It was because the grower of 
tobacco was not satisfied with the price that his 1920 crop was selling 
for on the auction markets. 

“The farmer owed the merchant, the bank, the doctor, and the 
lawyer, and his crop of tobacco sold for not one-half of what It cost 
him to produce it. 

“From this distressing condition the leaders in the Burley territory 
got together in order to work out a plan of relief. Not only to relieve 
the condition at the time but to prevent its recurrence, if possible. 

From this effort develo: the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, which is nothing more than over 80 per cent of the 
tobacco growers in the Burley district having agreed among themselves 
to organize and operate their business on an intelligent business basis, 
and through their own representatives to grade their tobacco and sell 
it for ni price that will give them a fair return on their invested capital 

labor. 

“The association has now been in operation about one year, and the 
result of the operation is as follows: 

“On December 15, 1922, in order to provide the members of the 
association a convenient place to deliver their tobacco, we entered into 
a contract with 124 loose-leaf warehouses throughout the territory to 
lease these properties for six months at a rental of 8 per cent, ba on 
a fair value of the property. each owner of the 2 having the 
right to accept one of three plans of sale to subsidiary corporations of 
the association, the sales to be consummated and the price of the 
property to be agreed upon before the 15th of June, 1922. This gave 
the association immediate possession of the receiving plants. 

“In the month of January, 1922, the legislature passed what is 
known as the Bingham cooperative marketing act. ye immediately 
reincorporated the association under this act in Kentucky. We adopted 
a uniform system of grading for Burley tobacco, employed 94 graders 
and instructed these ders as to each grade, and employed managers, 
clerks, weighmen, and the necessary help for the 94 receiving plants, 
and actually began to receive tobacco on January 26, 1922. 

“ We borrowed a sufficient amount of money from the local banks 
and the larger banks in Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lexington to make 
an initial advance to the grower upon the delivery of his tobacco of an 
average of about 8 cents per pound. 

“The total number of pounds received by the association in 1922 was 
approrinatay 120,000, pounds, and of this amount a little over 

„000,000 pounds was sold in winter order, and the balance was re- 
dried and sold in October and December, 1922. 

“From the proceeds of the sales in winter order we pea back all 
the money we had borrowed from the banks, and had $3,500,000 left 
in cash. By April, 1922, it was deemed absolutely necessary that the 
association make another distribution to the members, as transplanting 
time was almost at hand, and the grower needed additional money 
with which to transplant and grow his 1922 crop. In order to make 
this distribution in time to be of help to the grower, it had to be paid 
to him as early in May as possible, and it was decided to give each man 
in this second distribution the same amount that was paid to him in 
his initial advance. 

“To create a fund with which to meet this payment the cash on 
hand from the proceeds of the sales was used and the balance borrowed 
on warehouse receipts on redried tobacco from the War Finance Cor- 
poration and the Louisville and Lexington banks. 

“In October, 1922, we sold 54,000,000 pounds of redried tobacco; 
25,000,000 pounds of this tobacco had to be sampled, and the sampling 
and delivery of it was done in about 40 days. 
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“On December 4 the balance of the holdings of the association, 
amounting to approximately 3.100,000 pounds, were sold. These 
tobaccos were stored in 30 different locations, and aside from the 
25,000 hogsheads which had to be sampled it all had to be w 
shipped, and billed, and the . before calculations could 
de commenced to determine just what each grower was entitled to out 
of the proceeds. 

“When this sale of redried tobacco was made the office force of 
the association began to work night and day to try to get the final dis- 
tribution of the 1921 crop in the hands of the members before Christ- 
mas, if possible. Owing to the immense amount of work in calculat- 
ing each grade delivered by each member of the tion, it soon 
developed that it would be im ble to get these checks out by that 

e. We are now working 18 hours a day with a large force to get 
these checks out by February 1, and if the work continues to progress 
as it is now this will be done. 

“The following is a résumé of what has been accomplished in the 
Or ions shan BO ee 2 t of the toba f Kentucky, Indian 

„More than cen e eco growers of Kentucky, In a, 
FETTE 

e purpose of elim 0 ump’ system of se their 
tobacco and to handle their own business in a more intelligent and 
businesslike way. Receiving plants have been created, an organization 
built, and 120,000,000 pounds of tobacco received, and all sold within 
the first year’s operation. The average ce received for the 
120,000,000 pounds received and sold is $21.98 per 100 pounds, which 
is an average of $9.98 more than the growers received on an average 
for their 1920 crop—the 1920 crop being recognized by tobacco men as 
a better crop in quality than the 1921 crop was. 

“Tt may be well to analyze this in order to show what it means to 
the poriu over the territory in dollars and cents. 

“The 1920 crop amounted to approximately 220,000,000 pounds, and 
sold for an average of 12 cents, bringing a total amount of 826.400.000. 
The 1921 crop, of which the tion handled its percentage, 
amounted to approximately 180,000,000 pounds, and sold for an aver- 
age, both in the association and out, of ‘around 21 cents, and brought 
a total of $37,800,000. The 1922 crop, estimated at approximately 
240,000,000 pounds, at 31 cents per paana, will bring a total of 
$74,000,000. The increase in dollars of the 1921 crop, a commoner 
crop than the 1920 crop and much smaller in 3 over what the 
1920 crop brought is approximately $11.400,000. The increase in 
dollars of the 1922 crop over the 1921 is 836.600.000, showing in the 
first two years’ operation of the association that there will be between 
$45,000,000 and $50,000,000 more money distributed among the grow- 
ers in the Burley section than would have been distributed if the asso- 
ciation had not been organized. These are facts that no man can 
successfully contradict. 

“The actual expense incurred by the association in the physical han- 
dling of the 1921 crop was 89 cents per 100 pounds, and the deductions 
for interest, insurance on tobacco, and for the purchase of real prop- 
erty was 64 cents per 100 pounds, the part used for the purchase of 
property being an investment and not an expense. 

“On the 11th of December we began to receive the 1922 55 5 5 Since 
that time we have sold 120,000,000 to 125,000,000 pounds of the 1922 
crop, which is about two-thirds of the amount of tobacco which we 
expect to receive. 

The delivery of this tobacco is now being made as fast as received, 
and the prospects are good at this time for the sale of the balance o 
the association's tobaccos in winter order. 

“The association has developed, as everyone 8 into the 
largest organization in this part of the country. e realize that this 
organization is not yet perfect, but the officers and directors are work- 
ing day and night to elop it into a smooth-running machine, the 
guiding light being honesty, efficiency, and justice. 

“If the members will only realize that the association belongs to 
them, is their business, and a business that is of such vital importance 
to them financially and in every other way, and will continue to gpr it 

eir loyal support and encouragement, the results which will ob- 
tained in the next five years, not zed for the grower member himself 
but Lor the whole business fabric of the entire territory, will be so out- 
standing and beneficial to everyone that they will be proud to say they 
have been a part of an association which has produ these results.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the pur- 
pose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of a bill to amend sections 
8, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, and 25 of the act of Congress approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union to consider a bill to amend 
sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, and 25 of the Federal farm 
loan act. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. WINGO. Before that is done, Mr. Speaker, can we not 
agree upon the question as to who will control that time? The 
gentleman understands my position. As the bill is reported, I 
am opposed to it. I hope an amendment will be adopted that 
will enable me to support it. But without that amendment I 
am against the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that three hours’ time be divided equally between the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Wryco] and myself. 


Mr. YOUNG. There are some Members on this side opposed 
to this bill. I would like to know how they can get time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It will be perfectly agreeable to me. If 
the, gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] can handle on his 
side those who are opposed to the bill, I shall be glad to yield 
on this side to those who are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Personally I do not care much about con- 
trolling the time; but if this arrangement is made, my inten- 
tion is to try to take care of both sides on this side of the aisle 
and let the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McF appen] take 
care of both sides on his side of the aisle. I think that will 
expedite consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is agreeable to me, Mr. Speaker. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent that the time be divided 
equally between the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxdo] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time be equally divided, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to control one-half the time and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrneo] to control one-half the time. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LANHAM. Is that with the understanding that half the 
time on each side will be allotted to those whe are opposed to 
the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that ought to be so. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, here is the difficulty: Some gen- 
tleman do not know just exactly what particular point they 
will be opposed to, I think I agree with 90 per cent of the 
gentlemen who if we had a roll call now would vote against 
the bill; but I think it is possible to eure the bill so as to vote 
for it. If any other genteman wants to take the responsibility 
of controlling the time on this side, he is perfectly welcome 
to it and I shall be glad to be relieved of the responsibility. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right te object, I do not think anyone wants particularly to 
control the time, but we would like to have an understanding 
that if these gentlemen control the time, one-half of the time 
on each side shall be yielded to those who are opposed to the 
bill. There are a number on this side who are opposed to it, 
and I understand there are a number en the other side who 
are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that the time 
be controlled by the Chair, and that the Chair recognize gen- 
tlemen on one side or the other according to his best judgment. 

Mr. WINGO. Here is the difficulty. I will be frank with 
the gentleman. I have made some promises of time, but of 
course I intend to try to be fair to gentlemen on my side of 
the House and to give them a fair division of time. I intend 
to do it the very best I can, but I do not propose te be held 
up in advance by a promise to give any man time. If he can 
not trust me to treat him fairly, let him object. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. The rule itself that we have adopted di- 
vides the time equally between those in favor of the bill and 
those opposed to it. It would not be a matter of the gentle- 
man’s courtesy. It would be a matter of the action of the 
Honse. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman does not understand me. I 
intend to be entirely fair, and to conform to the provisions of 
the rule. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reg- 
ular order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
regular order. The Chair under those circumstances can not 
hear any more suggestions, 

Mr. COCKRAN. Can the Chair answer a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will an objection throw the control of the 
time into the hands of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York objects. 
The question is on the motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill. 

The question being taken, the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 14270) to amend sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 
21, 22, and 25 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, 
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known as the Federal farm loan act, with Mr. McArtuur in 
the chair. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of the 
bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I understood that the rule provided for 
three hours’ debate. I understood the Chair to say that I was 
recognized for one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one hour. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought the rule provided for three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides for three hours, to be 
equally divided; but in the absence of any agreement as to 
who is to control the time, the Chair recognized the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] for one hour. 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, this bill provides for im- 
portant amendments to the Federal farm loan act. It amends 
in certain particulars some of the vital sections of that act. It 
amends sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, and 25. 

In the first place, I am sure you will recall that during the 
war emergency the United States Treasury was authorized to 
purchase farm-loan bonds to help out the farm-loan system so 
that they could come somewhere near meeting the demands for 
loans from the agricultural sections. When that amendment 
was enacted a provision was also placed in the law that so long 
as the Treasury retained any of the bonds so purchased the 
temporary organization of the Federal farm-loan system should 
continue, so that under this amendment the Treasury Department 
would continue the directors who were to handle the affairs of 
the 12 banks. This bill corrects that situation and provides for 
an immediate permanent organization which will keep the sys- 
tem, we hope, out of politics or the control of selfish or rival 
interests, and confer cooperative management between the Gov- 
ernment and the stockholders. This bill provides for a definite, 
permanent organization method by which the directors shall be 
elected. It gives due consideration to the farm-loan associa- 
tion or borrowers by permitting them to elect a certain number of 
directors. It also provides that the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall appoint certain members. It also provides that the bor- 
rowers’ association shall submit a list from which the odd mem- 
ber of the board shall be chosen and that he shall be chair- 
man. It provides that at least one member shall be a dirt 
farmer, so the control of the organization is placed where it 
properly should be placed. 

Now, in addition to that it provides—I do not want to take 
up too much time of the House because a number of men want 
to speak upon different phases of the bill—it provides also for 
agents for the purpose of closing loans in those sections of the 
country which have not had proper service through the farm 
loan associations. It has been made known to the Farm Loan 
Board that certain sections have not been properly served, and 
so it is given the right to appoint agents to act in closing the 
loans, That matter is safeguarded by providing for a deposit 
of the 5 per cent stock for security for the payment of the loan 
that is now provided under the association plan. It is not my 
understanding nor the understanding of the committee that 
that destroys the association. My understanding is that the 
control, notwithstanding the fact that many people fear and 
claim that the association will be destroyed under this plan, 
will be continued, and the new agency plan can be made work- 
able for the relief of the farmers where they have not been 
properly served. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are all interested in the farm-loan 
legislation. In view of the short time between now and the 
adjournment of Congress, I am wondering why the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has not taken action on a measure 
passed by the Senate, so that it might be considered here, and 
with the hope of obtaining legislation, instead of bringing in an 
independent bill that will have to pass the Senate. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that the bill under considera- 
tion was in the committee and was being considered by the com- 
mittee before the Senate had taken any action. The Senate has 
only recently passed two rural credit bills, and the committee 
has been diligently considering the subject of rural-credit legis- 
lation. The committee has been having hearings right along 
and working as rapidly as possible on the so-called Capper bill, 


and we hope to reach a definite conclusion in the early part of 
next week. I think the gentleman from Kentucky will be 
satisfied with the activities of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I trust that Congress will not adjourn until 
some legislation is enacted. I think it would have been better 
to have passed the bill that has already passed the Senate than 
to pass a measure that has to go to the Senate. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the attitude of the well-recog- 
nized farm organizations throughout the country as to this bill? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Many of the organizations have been be- 
fore us, and there is a divided opinion. There is some opposi- 
tion to this measure from farm organizations, but I think the 
greater portion of the farm organizations, the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, and, I understand, the Treasury Department are 
in favor of the bill. I know that there has been a great deal 
of propaganda about it. There is a great deal of misunder- 
Standing about the bill in that regard, and I might call atten- 
tion to the fact that the most of the opposition was to the bill 
as originally introduced. It has been amended in some very 
important particulars, and I believe the greater portion of the 
farm organizations, if they could study the bill as it is to-day, 
would not have the same criticism to make as has been meted 
out in the past. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We all received this morning a letter’ 
from Mr. Lyman, the secretary of the national board of farm- 
ers’ organizations, and his objection to the bill seems to be as 
to the new method of electing directors of the Federal land 
banks. Will the gentleman explain the necessity for this 
change of the law? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will say in that connection that that 
subject was given very careful consideration by the committee 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board. We believe that we have 
worked out an equal representation on the hoards in this bill, 
and that it will prove so in its operation. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I notice that you increase the loans from 
$10,000 to $16,000. 

Mr. McFADDEN. ‘There is such a provision. 

Mr. WATSON. What were the conditions that gave the com- 
mittee the thought to increase the loans to that amount? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman that that is 
the result of the demand of the agricultural sections of the 
country for an increased size of the loan. It has been pointed 
out to the committee that in many of the central western States 
the farms are larger and the price of real estate is higher, 
and that it is necessary in order to take care of the needs 
of that large class of farmers residing in that section and 
farming larger areas than are usually farmed, say, in Penn- 
Sylvania. that the size of the loan should be increased. P 

Mr. WATSON. Is the increase founded upon the assessed 
value for taxation, or upon the census report? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. There is no change in the method of 
valuing the farms under this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. I know, but the gentleman states that valnes 
have increased. Do you obtain the increased value from assess- 
ment for taxation or from the census report? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In some of these central western States 
the value of land has increased to such an extent that the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board has to put a maximum limit upon the 
amount that they will loan on acreage, regardless of the value 
of those farm lands. In the State of Iowa the rule is not to 
loun in excess of $100 per acre, while the value of the land 
might be $400 or $500 per acre. 

The board felt that the system should be safeguarded in that 
particular. Reverting again to this increase of the loan from 
$10,000 to $16,000, and under certain conditions the bill provides 
that it shall be increased to $25,000, but, of course, those must 
be unusual conditions and must-have the approval of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. There was some difference of opinion 
in the committee in regard to this increase of the loan limit on 
the theory that the money market for this class of securities 
might by the sale of a vast amount of these bonds be somewhat 
limited, but as I understand, and I think many Members of the 
House so understand, in the farm loan act the original idea 
was for the relief of the poor farmer, to do away with tenant 
farming, and that it was the duty of Congress to help the little 
fellow more than to help the wealthy farmer. Because of that 
idea still predominating, many members of the committee have 
felt that it might work a hardship on the little farmer by ab- 
sorbing all of the available money if the big loans were granted, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Right on that point, having in mind the 
State of Illinois and particularly the district in which I live, 
I favor the increase in the amount of the loan, and in reply 
to the point raised by the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
McFappen] that it was intended to help out the little farmer, 
in my judgment, if we can take care of the man who needs 
$16,000, or even $25,000, on a valuable farm, and can relieve 
financial interests of the country to that extent and leave that 
amount of capital liquid in the local banks to be loaned to the 
little farmer to put a load of cattle on his farm during the 
summer time, we will have accomplished a great deal. 
` Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like him to go on with his explanation in regard to 
the local cooperative borrowing associations. When the first 
bill was reported or introduced there was a great deal of 
complaint that that bill would destroy the local cooperative 
borrowing associations. I understood the gentleman to say 
that this bill would correct that and I would like to have him 
explain why. ; 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, as I said previously, there 
is no thought in the mind of the chairman, and I think that 
applies to many members of the committee, to do anything to 
injure the associations, I do not believe this bill will. If 
the gentleman refers to the destruction of associations, haying 
in mind the provisions for the election of directors, I will 
say to him that I do not believe it will destroy the associa- 
tions. As a matter of fact the very great local interest in asso- 
ciations is greatly relieved the moment that a farmer gets a 
loan. When he gets his loan closed his interest in the local 
association is practically nil from that time on, because he 
has finaneed himself over a long period of time, and in the 
manner we have provided for the selection of these directors 
we believe we have provided for sufficient representation from 
the borrowers or the associations, and that they will be pro- 
tected in the representation on the boards as well as they are 
at the present time being protected. Other gentlemen who are 
to speak are going to cover that point a little more in par- 
ticular and I think the gentleman will be entirely satisfied 
with the explanations given later on. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What incentive will there be for the 
formation of new farm-loan associations if we adopt the pro- 
vision in the bill for the appointment of individuals who can 
deal with the new borrower in the future just as well as the 
association can? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. My understanding in regard to that 
question, and we have been assured by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board to that effect, is that agencies would only be established 
in those localities that were not being served by associations 
and I believe the same inducements of associations in the way 
of borrowers getting together will exist as exists at this time. 
It may be to the advantage of the farmer to apply to an agency 
that has been appointed if there is one, if there is no local 
association to which he can apply. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The main inducement for the farmer get- 
ting into an association now is the fact that he needs the money, 
he wants to make a loan, and that is about the only way in 
which he can get the loan. If there is an agency appointed, 
and he can deal direct with that agency, he may not want to 
assume the responsibility of becoming in part at least liable 
for the loans of the other members of the association. Would 
he not then naturally simply go to the agent and attempt to 
get a loan from him rather than to join the association? 

Mr. McFADDBHN. I think the gentleman is putting up a 
man of straw. He is anticipating what a farmer may do, 
My experience with the farmer is that when he wants his 
money he wants it, and if he can not get it through the organi- 
zation or association, and there is an agency available, he 
will go to it. What we are trying to do is to make this system 
available with the least possible trouble to the farmers of the 
country, so that thelr interests can be taken care of. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. It is supposed that there is a double lability 
back of every one of these bonds issued on mortgage, and the 
mortgage is supposed to represent 45 or 50 per cent of the value 
of the land. Is not that right? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would not say a double liability in the 
sense that the gentleman has pointed out. Every borrower is 
required ; 

Mr. BEGG. I do not mean from the borrower, I mean the 
thing back of the bond that the buying public gets hold of. 
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There is supposed to be a. double security back of that bond, 
is there not? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Well, if the gentleman will let me explain. 

Mr. BEGG. I beg the gentleman's pardon, I thought he did 
not get the question. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The plan of the system Is that the farmer 
borrows from the system on a mortgage. In order to get loans 
he must subscribe to 5 per cent of the amount of the loan from 
the farm loan system, of its stock, and the Federal land 
bank holds that stock. My understanding is that there is a 
double liability of that stock in case the loan is not paid. 

Mr. BEGG. Where is the double liability? That is the thing 
I wanted pointed out. : 

Mr. McFADDEN. On the stock which the man deposits 
with the Federal farm loan system under the present plan. 
Now the Federal land banks—there are 12 of them—get to- 
gether and issue bonds, This bill strengthens in that par- 
ticular the liability of the 12 banks, the guaranty upon all of 
the bonds issued. ' 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I do not want to consume unnecessarily 
the gentleman's time myself 

Mr, McFADDEN. I think the gentleman before the debate is 
concluded will have a clear answer, better, perhaps, than I 
have been able to give at this time. There are plain provisions 
for the retention of the stock subscription when the loan is 
acquired through an agency, just the same as the association 
plan. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eighteen minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN, At the request of W. W. Flannagan, former 
secretary of the Farm Loan Board, I insert in the Recorp his 
letter to me under date of February 16, with a statement of a 
part of the minutes of the Farm Loan Board and a letter from 
the farm loan commissioner under date of June 30, 1920. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The letter is as follows: 


FrLorence Covers, February 16, 1923, 
Hon. Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman House Banking and Currency Committee. 
Dear Mr, MCFADDEN ; I have seen to-day for the first time the ofi- 
cial copy of the hearings by your committee on the Strong bill (H, R. 


On page 270 of said hearings there is a ergs — by the farm 
loan commissioner (Judge Charles B. Lobdell), which, to say the least, 
is uncalled for and which creates a false impression. 

I am asking you in fairness to correct this statement in whatever 
manner your own sense of justice may dictate, with the knowledge you 
had of the facts of the case at the time and which this communication 
now gives you. 

The objectionable statement in question is to the effect that tho 
“ activities’ of Mr. Charles A. Lyman, the secretary of the National 
Board of Farm Organizations, and myself in opposition to the passage 
of the Strong bill is due to the severance of my official connection with 
the Farm Board, which Judge Lobdell terms a “dismissal,” and 
his refusal to “ reinstate" me under threats from Mr. Lyman that 
the influence of his organization would be turned against the Farm 
Loan Board, as if Mr. Lyman and I are not 1 Bre good faith in our 
opposition to said bill, but by reason of “ hostility’ created by my 
so-called ‘ dismissal.” 

These are the facts: 

1. At the time Mr, 2 had the interview to which Judge Lobdell 
refers I had no knowledge thereof, not even an acquaintance with Mr. 
oe nor did I know of the existence of any such organization as 
“ the National Board of Farm Organizations.” 

2. With reference to my “dismissal,” the Farm Loan Board fur- 
nished me at the time of my res: tion as secretary thereof an official 
Copy under seal of an extract from the minutes, which is appended 

ereto. 
Yours sincerely, W. W. FLANNAGAN. 


The following is an extract from the minutes of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board of a meeting held July 9, 1920: ‘ 


FEDERAL Farm Loan BURBAU, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
July 9, 1920. 

Resolved, That the resignation of W. W. Flannagan as secretary of 
the Farm Loan Board, this day filed, be accepted effective August 7, 
1920, and that the order of the board made June 2, vacating certain 
28 including that of secretary, be nrodiñed to conform to this 
resolution: 3 

That said letter of resignation and the commissioner's reply thereto 
be spread upon the minutes and made a part of the records; that 
a certified copy thereof be furnished to Mr. Flannagan, and that copies 
be mailed to the several land banks. 

Juxx 30, 1920. 
FEDERAL Farm Loan BOARD, 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring to your resolution of June 2, no one can 
regret more than I do that the suspension of business of the Farm 
Loan Bureau caused by the delay of the Supreme Court in rendering 
a decision as to the constitutionality of the farm loan act has in 
your opinion produced the necessity for economy in the administra- 
tion to the extent that the salary paid to the secretary of your board 
must be discontinued. 

I have been connected with the rural-credit gore from its em- 
bryonic state and with great pride have seen it develop into the 
farm loan act and its benefits already reaped to an immeasureable ` 
extent by the agricultural interests of the country under your admin- 
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istration, Wet et ae eee 
inerensine benefits. 


To sever my connection. is tm and that my but I appreciate 
ou have a t publie 2 to — — personal feel - 
ngs must not stand im the nor Faye you 

in the discharge — 9 — 1 therefore tender my” * 2 resignation as Sec- 
CF at any day named 


den to thank each . consideration 
l ae ae ere Pio mo, and to, amuze you that ie 
always my e vor an e wo: hich, 
have been: privileg leged to joir with you. mae 
Yours sincerely; W. W. FLANNAGAN, 
June 30. 1920. 


Mr. W. W. FLANNAGAN, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dran 8 I beg to assure . oac menter of tha 
Farm nm. Bo: fully appreciates, and, 80 asi are: 223 
date reciprocates the fine sentiment expressed in * yous letter of this 


the organization of the Farm Lean Board your familiari 
ett ibe: tases boos ae and the active interest you ha z 
3 it, sugges 1 re Sage wisdom of availing o 
peel ur services in the —ꝗ— 


ereated the: tion of secret: and tendered the same 
yon. Bu ae with fine spirit, although it was not the = 
tion. you been led to expect, and roperly von beg 
and entered upon the Ade of that office th zeal. Tou became 
once not only but a ned counselor to the board on the 
details of the law, I am sure each of the then members of the 
board would concur in the acknow it, which I am glad to 
make, of special obli for that service. In addition, your high 
sense of honor, neness of character, and devotion to duty have 
won for you the ungu: esteem: of each of us. 


alified 
The work of organization, then so. willingly t 
board substantially finished. au the services of 


the retary of 
a secre are n 
business of the board. Tour task in this connection seems: 


ot 
but 
the services you have rendered the and thr it the agri- 
cul interests of the country, and th the whole country, will 
anen endure: to your credit: We are sure your busy mind 


our work with the farm-loan system, not. 
og the sake of doing. 


We are glad to be assured of your continued tiom and 
friendly interest, and always be oag of counsel and suggestions 
from you, and please be ass yow have always our high 

esteem and gennine 
Very sincerely 
CHAnn⁰ B. Lonn xx, 
Farm Loan Commissioner. 
|B Chavis g Lobdel, ferm loan „d that 
the forego’ is a correct the minutes: — 
Farm Loan and ——.— thereof I have affixed my si 


Gourd fo be attached ‘herein, the sume belan attested — 
a 
ture: of the assistant secretary: et aaah book tate Gale ter of 
: CHAS. B. LOBDELL 
Loan. Commissioner. 


James B. Monxax, 
Assistant Seeretary. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 10 minutes to the 
gentlemam from Maryland [Mr. GorpsrorouGH]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the 
control of the time, of course the rule requires half to be 
yielded to those: opposed: to the bill. I understood Mr. WI Nuo, 
in reference to being opposed to the: bill, wanted it understood 
he was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. WINGO: I made my statement to the House as to my 


position. I tried to reach an agreement by which I could con- 


trol an hour and a half for the Democratic side. But that. was 
objected to; so that as a result the Republicans will have two 
hours and I will control only one. I have yielded 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
s The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think I have a right to state it has 
been told me 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a parliamentary inquiry can not interrupt the gentleman who 
has the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I raise the point of order and propound 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
‘Arkansas made a statement that he was opposed, unless an 
amendment was adopted. I understand the committee agreed to 
adopt that amendment, and there is no opposition to the amend- 
ment, and I do not believe the gentleman has the right to control 
ee simply going under the guise of being opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going under any guise, and the gentle- 
man can not make any such statement. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is demanded. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Maryland for 10 minutes. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Gentlemen of the committee, I re- 
gret because of the limited time I shall have to hurry, and tt 
will be necessary for me 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr: Chairman 
1 CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 

Mr. JONES of Texas: May I make a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentlemam from Maryland yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not know in just 
what form my language may have been couched awhile ago, 
but I wish to make a statement 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the 
gentleman making a statement, but I suggest in all fairness it 
should not he taken out of the time of the gentleman who, has 
the floor. This is a matter that should stand by itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has yielded to the gentle- 
man to make a statement. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, as I started to say, I 
do not know in just what form my language may have been 
eouched and I had not intended a reflection upon the motives 
of anyone, and if I used such language I desire to have that 
language withdrawn, if I may get consent to do so. I want to 
make this statement im connection, that when the question of 
the division of time arose there was some: controversy’ before 
the House went into the committee as to how the time should 
be divided: I was perfectly willing that the time should be di- 
vided’ one-half to those in favor and one-half to those opposed. 
The suggestion came to me from: somewhere that there was an 
amendment which the committee had practically agreed to 
adopt, and that was the gentleman’s objection to the bill; and 
in that I was prebably mistaken, and I am perfectly willing te 
withdraw any statement that may bear the inference that he is 
not in good faith opposed to the bill. I thought I ought to 


make that statement, because my language may have been 


subject to being misconstrued. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, ff the gentleman will 
yield, T am a member of the committee, and we are agreed over 
here that those opposed to the bill shall have their fair share 
of the time that is aceorded to this side of the House, and Mr. 
Winco had arranged that somebody should be next recognized, 
and T regret the occurrence that has occurred; and I think thé 
gentleman's withdrawal is proper. 

Mr. JONES of Texas: I desire to withdraw any remarks 
that might be considered as a reflection on anyone. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request. of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] that he be permitted to 
withdraw his remarks from the Recorp? [After a pause. 
The Chair hears. none: 

F Mr. Chairman, how much time 
ve 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 10 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee; due to the limited’ time for debate on this. bill and 
the fact that there is a certain statement that I want to make, I 
shall ask not to be interrupted. . 


of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
bill as presented to the House with committee amendments 
is the result of much mutual concession within the ecommit- 
tee we believe it is a bill covering the subject which will re- 
ceive substantially the widest approval of the American peo- 
ple, both im numbers and scope of territory. While the bill 
changes administrative features of the law, we believe that 
these are matters which can be adjusted from time to time as 
publie policy dictates. The modifications of the loan limit is 
matter which: in my opinion demands from the House the most 
serious: consideration. Feeling as I do that the committee did 
as well as it could under all the circumstances I am in favor of 
the bill as reported with committee amendments: and will now 
ask the attention of the Committee of the Whole House to a 
somewhat collateral consideration, which seems to me most 
important and can well demand the closest. consideration by 
every Member of tle National Congress. 


expenditures in the construction of Federal reserve bank build- 

ings, the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 

in referring to the Federal reserve banks, spoke as follows: 
Every time the banks show an excess amount of 9 — gees should 


be ed to reduce: the rediscount rate so as 
ees and. thereby give to the berrewing 1 ct tne county 
an opportunity to get money at cheaper rates than they have been able 


to get it. 
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As a matter of fact, Federal reserve banks are only allowed 
to retain 6 per cent of their earnings for themselves, the re- 
mainder going back to the people through the Federal Treas- 
ury, but the point I wish to make Is that the immoderate use 
of the rediscount facilities of the Federal reserve system 18 
the thing which has caused the speculation, the inflation, the 
deflation, the economic unrest, the drop in the price of farm 
products, and the general suffering of the last few years, 

Due to the increase in the gold supply from the gold dis- 
covered in Alaska, in the Klondike, and South Africa our 
bulk of money and available credit expanded from 1896 until 
1914, and the primary purpose of the Federal reserve act was 
not to make available more credit but to prevent the contrac- 
tlon of credit and the artificial causing of depression and 
panics by large financial interests. The Federal reserve act 
legislation’ was passed, of course, at exactly the right time 
because without its machinery we could never have financed 
the war, and the public and private burden of debt is, of course, 
too great to justify our going back to the old system even if it 
‘were desirable for any reason, but there is grave danger of 
the primary function of the Federal reserve system being lost 
sight of and of its being made the means of a most unwhole- 
some credit situation. 

There are inserted in this speech as a part of it certain 
figures which can easily be verified and which I believe can 
be profitably studied by every Member of Congress and which 


are as follows: 
Summary table. 


Un thousands of dollars on June 30. Annual index numbers, 1913 1004 


Total steck of money and gold in the United States, total money and gold in circulation, 
In thousands of dollars. 


Total 
stock of Gold stock. 
money, 


money in | 


circulation, | tion. 


“| 
| 


— ̃ — — — — E — 
t Amounts held outside the United States Treasury and the Federal reserve banks. 
*Comparable data not available. 
Loans and discounts, investments, and individual deposits of all reporting banks in the 
United States, except mutual savings banks. 
Un thousands of dollars. 


t Preliminary figures. 

Total cash reserves and excess reserves (“free gold'') of the Federal reserve banks and 
ratio of cash reserves of Federal reserve banks to individual deposits of all commercial 
banks in the United States. 


{In thousands of dollars. 

Per cent of cash re- 

Free serves of Federal 
of Federal | Reserve reserve banks to 
reserve percent- individual de- 
banks. age. posits of a.l com- 

merci ks, 

639, 221 75.4 6.1 

781, 876 61.7 8.6 
250, 965 43.4 6. 47 
1,624, 192 77.9 10.0 


Amount held by Federal reserve banks ln excess of required reserves. 


Prices and production. 


Physical volume of produc- 
tion. 


1 Figure for year 1922. 


I am only going to refer to a very few of them at this time. 
In 1914 the reporting banks of this country had loans and dis- 
counts aggregating $18,164,435,000. They owned bonds, stocks, 
and other securities amounting to $3,729,448,000. In 1922 the 
figures were; Loans and discounts, $24,859,018,000; stocks, 
bonds, and other securities, $9,540,274,000, whereas the physical 
volume of production was only 12.3 per cent greater in 1922 than 
in 1914. We find the wholesale price index for 1922 49 per cent 
higher than in 1914, and it has since gone up about 18 per cent. 
We find Federal reserve notes in circulation as of February 14 
amounting to $2,248,603,000 and the reserve at 75 per cent. 

There are various bills in the process of enactment through the 
Congress, the merit of any one of which I am not here and now 
discussing either favorably or unfavorably, which, if enacted into 
legislation, frankly contemplate immense additional credit struc- 
tures, all to be ultimately supported by the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. If the present resources of the reserve system are allowed to 
be fully extended with our present immense supply of gold, the 
general price level of 1920, 126 per cent higher than the price level 
of 1914, will be exceeded, and this is exactly what will happen 
within the next four years unless there is some Federal legisla- 
tion to stabilize the purchasing power of money. The Federal 
Reserve Board can not control the situation. The power of the 
Federal Reserve Board is defined by subsection D of section 14 
of the Federal reserve act, Which subsection gives to the Federal 
Reserve Board the final authority over rediscount rates to be 
charged by the Federal reserve banks— 
which shall be fixed with a view of accommodat commerce and busi- 
ness and which, subject to the approval, review, and determination of the 
Federal Reserve Board, may be uated or progressed on the basis of 


the amount of the advances and discount accommodations extended by 
the Federal reserve bank to the borrowing bank. 


Under this section no board would have the hardihood nor, 
in my judgment, the legal right to interpret this section so as 
to regulate rediscount rates with a view to perpetuating sub- 
stantial stability in the general price level, and the very least, 
it seems to me, that the Congress should do would be to amend 
subsection D by placing the word “agriculture” before the 
word “commerce,” and, after the word “business,” add the 
words “with a view of moderating fluctuations in the general 
price level.” If some affirmative authority of this kind is not 
given the board it must ultimately give way to clamor for 
credit, first from one source and then another, and culminate 
in a situation worse than the collapse of 1921 and 1922. 

My friends, few of us realize the awful possibilities for good 
or evil of a colossal credit structure like the Federal reserve 
system. Credit beyond the legitimate needs of business ex- 
pansion breeds inflation in general price levels; inflation in 
general price levels appears to justify another margin for 
credit; when further credit is extended the inflation in gen- 
eral price levels which follows furnishes a new basis for credit, 
until the whole structure falls in on itself, 

This system must be supported by some sort of legislation to 
stabilize the purchasing power of money. The House Committee 
on Banking and Currency have just completed some very inter- 
esting hearings en a bill introduced for the purpose of securing 
this very stability. It is not my purpose here and now to discuss 
the merits of that bill, but I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress upon a reading of the hearings will be convinced of the 
necessity of prompt legislation which will place our immense 
credit structure under such measure of control as to prevent in- 
flation and its consequent following period of speculation, defia- 
tion, and collapse, so that we will have a democracy indeed in 
finance, where every man, be he farmer, business man, banker, or 
laboring man, can have the credit he needs in order to carry on 
and to extend the scope of his usefulness in a conservative and 
wise manner as well for himself as for the public at large; but 
where, also, the machinery of credit will be so adjusted as to 
sound its own warning when a period of healthy expansion is 
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‘being passed and a period of overproduction and speculation 
being reached. é 

What the farmer buys is costing him now around 76 per 
cent more than it did in 1914, whereas the price of what he had 
to sell during his selling period in 1922 was less than in 
1914, although now the price level of farm products has risen 
to about 25 per cent more than it was in 1914. Stabilization of 
the general price level will very rapidly bring the price of 
farm products up to a point of yielding a wholesome and 
satisfactory profit, but another period of inflation and collapse 
will only increase the burden of debt under which the farmer 
is struggling. As for the man or woman with the average in- 
come, and the wage earner, a period of inflation, during which 
the dollars they receive will constantly buy less and less, is 
a period of acute suffering and a grave type of economic and 
social evil. Let us act now before the lessons of the last 
three years are entirely forgotten, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. s 
Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strona]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. ) 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I think I ought to speak first of the propaganda 
that has been sent broadcast over the country and that is 
being sent to the Members of Congress against this bill. I think 
the Members of Congress and the farmers of the country are 
entitled to know the motives behind this propaganda. 

I am a representative of an agricultural district. I am also 
the owner of a farm, and a member of a farm-loan associa- 
tion. I have never lived in a town of over 2,000 population 
in my life and have always been interested in the problems 
of agriculture. I have had some experience regarding the 
opportunity of the farmer to get loans under this farm-loan 
system, and I thought when I came to Congress that I would 
try to improve it. 

Three years ago I introduced a bill to appoint agents where 
the farm-loan associations were not functioning, or where there 
were no farm-loan associations, so that all farmers could be 
reached and served. I immediately met with opposition from 
Mr. Flannigan and Mr. Lyman, who have been associated to- 
gether in putting out the propaganda against this bill. I 
thought they were working for agricultural interests, but I 
have come to learn that they are working the farmers in their 
own selfish interests; but it has become apparent that some 
legislation should be passed amending the farm-loan system. 

This Federal farm-loan system was built around the report 
of a commission that was sent to Europe to investigate rural- 
credit systems, and we followed largely the systems that were 
in force in Europe; but now, after five years’ experience of our 
own, we have found that our system needs some amendments. 

The original act provided that the 12 farm-loan banks should 
each issue their own bonds. That was very successful in 
Europe where the bond buyers are distributed throughout 
the entire country and surround the banks. But in this country 
the bond buyers are situated mostly east of Lake Erie, and 
when the 12 farm-loan banks came to such market they found 
themselves in competition with each other, and so without any 
authority of law, under the act at least, they joined together 
and asked the Farm Loan Board to sell their bonds, And 
they have so sold them, very successfully. We want now to 
provide by law for a central bond-selling agency to sell these 
bonds. 

There is another provision that we might as well be frank 
about. One of the Eastern States has passed a law giving the 
bonds of their banks preference in their trust companies, thus 
putting their bonds at a premium. If that thing is allowed to 
continue, the banks located in the great money centers will have 
laws passed favoring their banks, and the farm-loan banks in 
the local territory where they most need farm loans will have 
their bonds go at a discount and make them hard to sell. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there for a question? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. BEGG. If this particular bonding feature becomes a 
law, can a bank in South Carolina and a bank in Ohio and one 
in Kansas pool their interests and put out a million-dollar 
bond issue that is apparently backed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, so that when I buy a bond I will not know whether my 
bond is secured by land in South Carolina or in Ohio or in 
‘Kansas? Is that correct? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; and if you had read the entire 
jact you would know that could not be done, 


ae BEGG. I have read it several times, and that can be 

ne, 

4 Mr. STRONG of Kansas. You are mistaken; it can not be 
one. 

Mr. BEGG. It certainly can, and anyone who has read the 
bill knows that it can be done. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Every farm-loan bank in the United 
States and every borrower is back of every farm-loan bond is- 
sued now, but they are made on the face the joint and several 
bonds of all the banks, instead of the individual bank. 

Mr. BEGG. That is exactly my position as I maintain it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But it only writes on the face of the 
bond what is now in the law. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. We have not changed the 
law in that respect. 

Mr. BEGG. If you have not changed it, what do you want to 
have it in here for? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. We want to establish a central 
bond selling agency, so that all the banks will join and issue 
one consolidated bond, so there will be no discrimination and 
they may all be served with funds at the same costs and the 
bond buyers have a single standard bond, guaranteed by all the 
banks, that will be so attractive that it will sell at a lower 
rate and reduce the interest rate to the farmer borrowers. 

Now, there is another proposition we wish to solve. Under 
the European systems where the landowners have small tracts of 
land In densely settled districts and the land or leasehold 
descends from father to son, they have farmers’ cooperative 
credit systems. They get a good many cooperative benefits 
from forming such associations. So when this law was framed 
it was provided that loans should be made through farm-loan 
associations composed of at least 10 farmers; but we find in 
this country, where the farms are large and require larger 
loans, or in communities not very densely settled, it is hard to 
get 10 farmers ready to take 10 farm loans, and in many coun- 
ties we do not have any farm-loan associations to serve the 
farmers under this system. 

Again, when the farmers try to get 10 farmers who need loans 
to form an association together, some outside loan agency steps 
up to 2 or 3 of them and says, We will make your loan a little 
easier,” and when the farmers meet to form their association 
they have not enough men ready to take loans to form an 
association. That has happened in one county in my district 
until we have been unable to get a farm-loan association formed, 
and the farmers are not served. 

Then there are places where churches have organized farm- 
loan associations and have refused to take in anyone outside 
of their own membership, and where families have formed a 
farm-loan association and have refused to take in any other 
farmers. Also, in some instances, associations have been formed 
and after getting a few farmers into the association have re- 
fused to take in others. 

Sometimes a mortgage banker gets control of the office of 
secretary-treasurer, and while he takes the application for the 
farm loan from the farmers, he neglects to get the board of 
directors together to pass the loan; and finally, after a week 
or two, he says to the borrower, “If you are in a hurry for 
that loan I can make it for you through another mortgage-loan 
agency if you will pay a little higher rate.” 

So we find that in many communities the farmers do not 
have an opportunity to secure loans under this system, and we 
want to fix it so that the farmers everywhere can have the 
benefit of these amortized loans at low rates. So in this bill 
we have provided an amendment authorizing the Federal land 
banks to make loans through agents under proper bond in com- 
munities where farm-loan associations have not been formed, 
or where they fail, neglect, or refuse to properly serve the 
farmers of their territory. Loans made on applications taken 
through agents will, of course, have the same inspection and 
appraisement as loans made through associations or by agents 
of the joint-stock banks. This will in no way interfere with 
active farm-loan associations, but will enable the farm-loan 
banks to serve the farmers where there are no associations or 
where those in existence are not functioning properly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am very glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I notice you have eliminated most of 
the old features of the law in connection with these agencies, 
The law as it now exists provides that only a duly incorporated 


bank, trust company, mortgage company, or savings institu- 
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tion, chartered by the State in which it has its principal office, 
shall be employed as an agent, and these agents in taking loans 
and turning them over to the Federal farm-loan banks are 
required to indorse the paper and assume the same liability as 
the original mortgagor. Under this law you propose to appoint 
anyone an agent, no matter what his responsibility may be, and 
to have him give a surety bond. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. That is Mr. Manson’s statement, 
who, I think, is in the employ of the joint-stock land bank, 
and I can answer without the gentleman going through the rest 
‘of it. I know it by heart. But I do not want to take up too 
much time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The point is—— 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. All right, I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have not asked it yet. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I know what it is. When we 
started out to amend the act so as to appoint these agents to 
serve the farmer where he is not now being served, we found 
objections coming from the same source. They said we would 
make poorer loans and lessen the security of the bonds, but 
the mortgage banker, the joint-stock land banks, and all 
other agencies make loans through agents. It is said we are 
breaking down the cooperative feature of the farm-loan asso- 
ciation, 

I belong to a farm-loan association, but I do not believe that 
the farmers receive any cooperative benefits from them after 
their loans are secured. The Farmers’ Union, the National 
Grange, and the American Farm Bureau and other farm 
organizations supply the farmers of this country the advan- 
tages to be derived trom cooperation which I very much 
believe in and which I intend to foster and support in every 
way. I think it is because they have these associations that 
they do not use the farm-loan associations for any other pur- 
pose than to secure their loans, but because of the propaganda 
that has been sent out charging that the appointment of agents 
would destroy the cooperative features which it is claimed 
these associations have, we provided in this bill that where an 
agent was appointed in the territory of an association that 
had become inactive and the association decided to resume its 
service to the farmers aud should pass a resolution to do so 
that no more loans through agents should be made in that 
territory. We also have provided that any 10 borrowers 
whose loans should be made through agents could form a farm- 
loan association. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What incentive would there be to the 10 
men to form an association after they have gotten their money 
without becoming responsible in any way, shape, manner, or 
form to the other fellow? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No more incentive than induces them 
in the first place, as far as the cooperative features are concerned. 
There is no cooperative beneficial feature in the farm-loan 
association after the farmers have secured their loans; they 
obtain such benefits throngh their farm organizations, and all 
this talk about the cooperative benefits to the farmer in farm- 
loan associations is pure, unadulterated bunk, intended to fool 
the farmer. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Bourrness] says, without becoming responsible in any way, 
shape, manner, or form.” The gentleman has not read the bill. 
The man who gets a loan through an agent has to have the 
profits that are accruing to his stock put aside to create a re- 
serve to take care of the defaults of the fellows who borrow 
through the agency, and he has got the responsibility after the 
fellow acts through the association. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I had rather not. I am trying to 
explain these propositions without taking too much time. You 
are all my friends and I would like to yield to you, but I have 
not the time. 

The matter of the permanent organization of the banks we 
feel makes necessary another amendment. The origina! act pro- 
vided for a temporary organization under the supervision of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and that when the stock subscrip- 
tions in any farm-loan bank should reach the sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars a permanent organization should be effected 
consisting of nine directors, three appointed by the Govern- 
ment and six elected by the farm-loan associations. In January, 
1918, Congress passed a law authorizing the purchase by the 
Treasury of two hundred millions of the farm-loan bonds, with 
a provision that so long as any of the bonds so purchased re- 
mained in the Treasury the temporary organization should con- 
tinue in force. So up to this time we have had Government 
supervision and management by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 
It has been most successful. The bond buyers have furnished a 


ready market for the bonds, interest rates have been reduced, 
and loans made to farmers during the past year at the rate of a 
million dollars a day. : 

Whether or not the confidence of the bond buyers will con- 
tinue if Government supervision is removed and the system 
turned over to the borrowers is a grave question, and after a 
good deal of earnest consideration we have provided in this 
bill a permanent organization with a cooperative management 
between the Government and the stockholder borrowers, the 
Government through the Farm Loan Board to name three 
directors and the stockholder borrowers to elect three, the 
seventh director to be chosen from candidates nominated by the 
stockholder borrowers. 

Our committee had hearings upon this bill for over two 
weeks and then appointed a committee, of which I was chairman, 
to revise and rewrite it. Then the whole committee spent more 
than a week in perfecting it, and we are confident that if the bill 
is passed it will insure the system’s good service to the farm- 
ers, all of whom can be served at still further reduced rates of 
interest. Chairman Charles E. Lobdell and Gov. Robert A. 
Cooper, present members of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and 
Hon. Herbert Quick and Hon. F. A, Lever, past members of the 
board; Merton L. Corey, representing the Farm Loan Bank of 
Omaha and the Secretary-Treasarers Association of the eighth 
Federal land district; George S. Mornin, secretary-treasurer 
of the Federal Farm Loan Association of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Gray Silver, representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and several Members of Congress from agricul- 
tural districts all appeared before our committee in support 
of the bill. 

The only opposition came from Benjamin Marsh, whose prin- 
cipal objection was to increasing the loan limit above $10,000, 
and Mr. Flanagan and Mr. Lyman and Attorney Lester C. 
Manson, who represented their Federation of National Farm 
Loan Associations. These gentlemen are responsible for the 
immense amount of propaganda that has been sent out to the 
farm-loan organizations, misrepresenting the intents and pur- 
poses of the bill, which has caused them to write to Members 
of the House opposing the bill. I want to read from the record 
of the hearings before our committee a statement made by 
Chairman Lobdell in explanation of the antagonism of Mr. 
Flanagan and Mr. Lyman toward the Farm Loan Board: 


Mr. LOBDELL. Mr. Strong has called my attention to a matter that I 
am somewhat reluctant to discuss, because it is in a sense Fee S 
made reference fo it and said all that I ought, perhaps. t the ac- 
1 of Mr. Lyman and Mr. Flanagan date back to Mr. Flanagan's 


from the Board, on which occasion be served 


ismissal Loan 
notice of his hostility. In that connection Mr. called on the 
board and demanded Mr. 's reinstatement. After a discussion 
of the situation and his insistence. with a threat that he would turn the: 
organizations he represented loose on the Farm Loan rd, the subject 
was dismissed rather summarily and 1 with scant courtesy. And 
a couple of days later he and Mr. Marsh attended a formal sitting of 
the board that we had, and the reinstatement of Mr. was 
demanded, with the threat on the pz of Mr. Lyman of the ility 
ee has been manifested, That is the animus behind that organiza- 

Mr. Flanagan had secured, while secretary of the board, a list 
of the farm-loan associations, and, assisted by Mr. Lyman, pro- 
ceeded to organize them into a national association, requiring 
that they should each send to their headquarters here in Wash- 
ington yearly dues of $10 each, which at that time would have 
netted them $40,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Something on the order of the Non-Parti- 
san League. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The board objected to this use of 
the funds of the assoeiations, and they checked it up to Attorney 
General Palmer, who decided that they could not use the funds 
of the associations. Then the warfare commenced between 
Lyman and Flannagan and the farm board, and they have 
succeeded in inducing 300 out of the 4.600 farm-loan associa- 
tions to joint their organization and have told them it is neces- 
sary to maintain their services here in Washington to protect 
the farm-loan system against Congress and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Up until this bill was introduced they have hoped through 
their association to build up an organization of farm-loan asso- 
ciations, and that they will enable them to secure control of 
the farm-loan banks instead of having continued Government 
supervision. They tell the farmers that we want to turn it 
back to political control and that they want to give it to the 
farmers, 


The fact is they are the politicians that are trying to gain 
control and to destroy the supervision of the Government so 
necessary to the system if they want to sell the bonds to the 
bond-buying public. 

Mr, GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes, 
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Mr. GARRETT of Texas. How many agents may be ap- 
pointed under the bill to take the place of the cooperative 
assdciation? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No agent will take the place of a 
farm-loan association that is active and functioning. An agent 
is to be appointed only where there is no farm-loan association 
or where it is not functioning properly. The bill further pro- 
vides that, if at any time a farm-loan association in the terri- 
tory wants to resume operations and serve the farmers by 
passing a resolution and sending it to the board in Washington 
that they intend to do so, the board will instruct the bank to 
take no more applications through the agent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Who determines that an agent is 
necessary in this section? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The farm-loan banks that make 
the loans in that territory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Can not they make the loan di- 
rectly to the borrower as well as through the agent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Kansas be allowed 20 minutes, 
not to be taken out of the time fixed by he rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been fixed and can not be 
extended in the committee. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the House wants a full explana- 
tion, I think it can be done by unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can not be done by unanimous consent 
in the committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Now, to continue my inquiry re- 
garding the loan made to the farmer by the agent. Why can 
not the loan be made as easily direct from the farm-land bank 
without the intervening of an agent? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Some one has got to be in that 
territory to take the application and fix up the papers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. There would have to be as many 
agents as there are farmers that want to make loans. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No, no; one agent in a community 
can serve just as well and better than a farm-loan association 
that has ceased to function. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The point I make is, as a practical 
proposition, why could not the farmer, if you are going to do 
away with the cooperative system to that extent, take his ab- 
stract of title to his land from his county and make the trip 
himself to the Federal land bank and lay it down on the counter 
and ask for the loan that he wanted? 

_ Mr. STRONG of Kansas. He could; but he might be 200 
miles away from the bank. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. 
to pay an agent. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, no; it would not. Suppose he 
wanted a loan of $3,000. If he had to pay 1 per cent, he would 


That would be cheaper even than 


pay $30. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. He could mail it in and get all the 
action he wanted. Who will do the appraising under this 
bill? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, The same men who do it now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. What would be the gain? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Simply a service to the farmer. 
Many farmers from my district are writing me that they are 
not being served. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. z 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Some of us would like to hear the gentle- 
man in his time make some reference to the necessity for in- 
creasing the amount of the loan which is permissible under the 
amendment. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I would like to proceed. There 
are some men who are very much interested in that feature 
who will speak later. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind telling us what 
a community is? There might be 50 communities in a county 
not being served. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It all depends upon the density of 
the population. In some of my counties we have only one asso- 
ciation and in some we have two, and in some places a county 
and a half takes one association. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Does the Federal Farm Loan Board limit the 
number of cooperative associations? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then any 10 farmers can get together and 
form an association? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. I am sorry, but I must re- 
fuse to yield any more. I want you gentlemen to know where 


this propaganda you are receiving comes from. This morning 
there was sent to the office of each one of you a letter headed 
“National Board of Farm Organizations,” signed by Charles 
A. Lyman, secretary. In that letter he says: 

By authority given me by Mr. Charles S. Barrett, chairman of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations and the president of the 
National Farmers’ Union, I appeared before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House on January 4. 

And so forth. By that statement he was trying to give you 
gentlemen the idea that in the opposition to this bill he is repre- 
senting the National Board of Farm Associations under the 
direction of Mr. Barrett. I called up Mr. Barrett and asked 
him who gave Mr. Lyman authority to go down before the 
committee. He said he gave him authority to go down before 
the committee, but he did not tell him to oppose the bill, and 
he gave him no authority to send out this statement. They are 
trying to fool you on this proposition. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Does Mr. Barrett himself indorse 
the bill? : 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Barrett has known that this 
bill has been before us for some time, but he has not been be- 
fore the committee, either for or against it. I think he has 
been out of the city most of the time. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman state 
in regard to his own association, which is referred to in the 
letter? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They propagandized my associa- 
tion just as they did every other, telling them that we were 
trying to destroy the farm-loan system, to give it over to the 
bankers, and all that kind of trash. They got my fellows to 
send me a protest just as they have succeeded in misleading a 
good many others. 

Mr. BEGG. I saw a copy of a letter that purported to be a 
reply to the gentleman's letter from the association. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman saw a copy of a 
letter of one man asking me for more information. They have 
misled a good many. Mr. Manson, the attorney who came 
before our committee, said that he was working for love; that 
he was writing these briefs and sending them over the country 
without any fee or expectation of a fee. We have become very 
nearly convinced that he is in the employ of the joint-stock 
land banks. The joint-stock land banks, it seems, are against 
this bill. Those, however, who have succeeded in making it 
serve the farmers so successfully are earnestly supportigg it, 
such as the present and past members of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and the presidents of the farm-land banks and a 
great majority of the farm-loan associations. 

I have here a wire from the president of the association of 
secretaries and treasurers of the eighth Federal land district 
that I will read. 


CHICAGO, ILL., February 16, 1923. 
Congressman JAMES G. STRONG, 


Washington, D. C.: 

Association of secretary-treasurers of eighth Federal land bank district 
has carefully considered Strong bill amending farm loan act. We in- 
dorse every provision for the fo oving reasons: First, the banks are able 
and willing to pay expenses of administering the system; second, the 
plan for permanent organization gives the associations a voice in the 
Management of the banks now denied and preserves such Government 
supervision as will insure confidence of bond-investing public; third, pro- 
vision is properly made for stock to be issued by Federal land bank when 
association liquidates ; fourth, enlarges purpose of loan, enabling banks 
to care for severe losses among farmers during deflation period on which 
they now are paying high interest rates ; fifth, the increase of loan limit 
to $25,000 is absolutely necessary to enable the banks to serve the Corn 
Belt and ranching territory, and it is important to all farmers that the 
Federal farm-loan system shall be mitted to function in the best 
agricultural States both because it is just to the farmers so burdened 
with debts, and the inclusion of these loans will make larger profits for 
all borrowers as well as satisfy the bond investors with the strength-of 
the securities ; sixth, loans through agents are necessary in many places 
to enable the banks to serve farmers who do not have access to asse- 
ciations ; seventh, the provisions for issuance and sale of consolidated 
bonds will facilitate the work and render the bonds more attractive. 

Farmers of this district are practically unanimous for this bill, as 
they have not been misled by the propaganda of some opponents of the 
measure, who, while pretending to serve the association and the Fed- 
eral land banks, are seeking to shackle the system so it can not com- 
pete on fair terms with the selfish interests they represent. Distressed 
conditions in agricultural districts demand early pams of E hee bill. 

JohN Car{ĮmoDy, President. 


Also the following telegrams sent by the Federal land banks 
in response to this wire: 
FEBRUARY 14, 1923. 
Pi wire fully attitude your organization toward Strong bill 
e farm oan act. Conareenian PARON desires this informa- 
tion and may possibly wish to read same into CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


COLUMBIA, S. C., February 15, 1923, 
ARLES E. LOBDELL, 
= Farm Loan Commissioner, Washington, D. C. 
Your wire 14th. This organization favors Strong bill. 
2 re FEDERAL LAND BANK. 
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BERKELEY, CALIF., February 7 1923. 
77... Syeda Page mg contained in H. R. 
ese nown as the cap ey Bae a we believe have been well op ci 
if passed will serve the interests of our borrowers, both 
— future. There can be no serious objection to section 1; it ds 2 
and just. Section 2 provides a plan of permanent verganization for the 
banks that should prove beneficial. It gives the associations repre- 
mentation on the directorate, to which are entitled, and which 
whould prove beneficial without subjecting 
mt the farmer's interest only and not the 
is being considered. This plan is fair an 
the approval of the associations 12 this district. 
‘sary amendment. 
a desire to liquidate. 
Section 4 does hot go as Tar as it m 
‘the bauks to care for many farmers erwise ‘would ‘be unable to 
— our services. Section 5 will — 1 us gli this ito price 


are being 
service, 1 because th dst are not in assoclation territory or are unable to 


Basing Korie the evaporative princi 
n 


The 


This 3 provides a Tair and safe plan. 
might, Dut wili ‘but will undoubtedly enable 


and discrimination in bond 
sules and purchases, we believe | opnan of this section neces- 
and — We pn ‘the ng bill — 5 ‘Sen — ge — 
a We e may be ion, 
THe FEDERAL LAND BANK OF BERKELEY, 
By WILLARD D. Frrrs, President, 


Now Ontxaxs, LA., February 10, 1923. 
Commissioner FEDERAL. FARM se e. 
amgin, D. O.: 


ry 14 in re 


i n or ve . 
ve 
trol of the banks 


the Farm 8 1 ber the .keystone of the endurance and suecess 
of the sy ent “the banks 
presecibed ‘iy ‘said bill. — to t to a er ental 
won trol, e Fee would, in our er nion, Work ito the 


le 
stem oth in the management of the banks and in the credit of the 
ANEO in sale of bonds to ‘the investing public, who im every toan ‘have 
an interest of 95 per cent, 


BOARD or DIRECTORS, 
y A oF Davis, President, 


‘St, Louis, Mo., February 15, 1923, 
Judge Cantus E. LOBDELL, 


Farm Loan Commissioner, Washington, D. C.: 
farm loan ‘act would insure more 
land banks and more 


adequate and extended ‘service ‘to farmers. creased loan limit is 
ample justice to Geserving farm units now excluded tive 
‘system. Perm 8 e more 


tion m management by bo: 


i 1 service. Partici 
provided onger -Government should be Te- 


provided, should not be 


lieved of administration costs. rovisions of Strong bill would 
further tenü ‘to perfect functioning farm loan act. 3 9 


need dar rity of our 416 associations 
* rete mae Tue Feorra, Lanp Bang or Sr. Lovis. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 14, 1923. 
Hou. ORA E. LOBDELL, 


Farm Loan 8 Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington, D. U.: 

We cate ake indorse the Strong bill (H. R. 14041) as favorably re- 

orted he ae and ‘Currency Committee House. We 

ve © he of prime niyer 9 — the development of the system. We 

sincerely trust that it will this present Congress, as we 
consider it of importance at | it de made effective as soon as po: 

James B. Davis, 


- President Pederal Land Bank of Louisville, 


OMAHA, NEBR., February 14, 1923. 
Peorear Fann LOAN BOARD, 


Washington, D. C.: 

We have given cen Lg ge mg aon to the Strong bill, el gm 
in Congress. We consider it is wisely drawn, and bee 
necessary and 3 Minar gine in} the farm-loan ‘act, which, if enact 
will strengthen the Federal land banks and enlarge their opportunt- 
ties to serve DOFTOwers. This bank is ready and ee to pay its 
share of the expenses of the Farm Loan Board and relieve the Gov- 
ernment of that expense. The plan for electing of the Fed. 
seral lund banks safeguartis both the interests of the borrowers and 
the interests of investors who furnish funds for loans, Section 8 
vides a method by which associations may voluntarily “liquidate, ich 
4s lacking in the ire errs act, The provision increasing the maximum 
lvan limit to 825.000 is very greatiy needed in order to accommodate 
borrowers operating ordinary farm units, many of whom were ten- 
fag are struggling ‘hard to pay for ‘homes for themselves and 

‘amilies. 

Farmers can not keep their sons on the farm unless they have 
farm units of suficient size to keep them profitably employed and 
of sufficient size to divide aud start their sons as owners 
instead of tenants when they marry and start out for themselves. 
The restriction providing that all applications for loan, between 
$16,000 and $25,000, shall be submitted to the Farm Loan Board 
should, however, ‘be elim „ as It will cause 


nities. 
not served by associations und should have the 8 or. 
curing their loans through u s as provided in the ‘Stren tin. 
xperience has proveu that it is of utmost importance for the Federal 


land banks to join together in marketing their bonds. Section 6 pro- 


tion for the sale of our bonds, aiding 88 

er market but also promoting economy, sim- 
is ther desirable. 

. P. HOGAN, 

President Federal Land Bunk of Omaha. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN, February 15, 1923. 
CHAS. E. LOBDELL, 
Form Loan Commissioner, ‘Washington, D. C.: 
We and our organizations favor all the amendments in the Strong 


vides a practical or, 
0 


bill except the Jast amendment. Our associations believe the last 
amendment could well be left out at this time. We stro urge the 
passage of all the other amendments in order to increase the efficiency 


‘and service of the Federal lund bank system. 


E. G. Quaamn. 


Houston, Tex., February Ly, 1923 
FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD. 


Washington, Y. A 


Our executive comnitttee a that Perdis =F ahr amendments to i 
tlined in ‘the will increase 1 


service to eligible borrowers. Wers 12 is need of increase in 
limit in this district. We oe feel that the matter oj 
manent o lan [ought to be settled; and, speaking A — 
favor the 

$ THe FEDERAL LAND BANK or ITOUSTON, 

By M. H. Gossxrr, President. 
Batirtuonn, Mo., February 15, 1923. 

— C. N. 


E. LOBDELL, 
aderal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. C2 
Bs 1 ‘of dlrectors of the ee Land Bank of Baltimore, in 
1 eae n, unanimously R. 14041, known as Strong 
betore Congress and 8 
approval to the Farm Loan Board 


Secretary the Pederdl Land Bont — "Baltimore, 


Spox xn, WASH., February 16, 1923. 
Hon. 8 E. LOBDEEL, 


Loan Commissioner, Washington, D. O.: 

Our 1 committee favors the Strong bill as by 
House on Ban and ‘Currency; other than that we 
doubt visa of designa seventh director as ex officio dhair- 
aman of board, 

THOMSON, Secretary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I am always somewhat opposed to tinkering with a 
machine that is running in ‘fine fashion. I understand that 
farm-loan bonds are selling above par, that more applications 
‘are on file than they are nble to ‘take care of, that the bonds 
are very much in demand, so I think if we make any radical 
changes in the system, in so far as the management of the system 
is concerned, it should be done very carefully and cautiously. 
There are two sections in the bill that seem to me to be cal- 
culated to interfere with the present workings of the system 
in the best way. Section 2 changes the methods of control 
and the election of directors of the banks, placing three in the 
hands of the farm-loan associntions, three in the ‘hands of 
the bank, and the odd one to be selected, as I understand, from 
‘three who ‘have been approved by the farm-loan system. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Win the gentleman ‘tell us who appoints 
the directors who are now in control and have been up to the 
present time? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand they are appointed from 
those who are approved by the national associations. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, no; they are not. They are ap- 
pointed by the President, and they have never had an eppor- 
tunity to name one up to this time. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I just want to say that at the pres- 
ent time the voice of the associations has been pretty strong 
in it, and I understand that when the Government's money is 
returned and the permanent organization is formed six, per- 
haps, out of nine are to be selected by the farm-loan associa- 
tions. At least that is the way I construe section 4 of the 
original act. However that may be, I think the principal 
objection to this bill, and that is what I want to discuss prin- 
cipally in view of the limited time which I have, is section 15, 
I wish gentlemen would look at it. There is just one great 
principle running through the farm-lean system, and that is 
this. 

The present loans are made through loan associations -con- 
sisting of 10 or more members. Let us ‘take ‘the gentlemen 
who are sitting on these two freut seats. Suppese they get 
together and form «a farm-loan association for the purpose of 
securing ‘a loan. Each of those men must buy 5 per cent of 
stock in the Federal land bank, and each must be responsible 
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to the amount of 5 per cent of his loan for any loss that occurs 
among his neighbors. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. My colleague has referred to section 15. 
I do not see it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is section 5 of this bill, amending 
section 15. It is true that under the proposed system of 
direct loans by agents the man is also responsible, but each 
neighbor is not responsible in the community organization for 
his neighbor. If Mr. OLARKE, for instance, and Mr. DENISON 
and Mr. Rarney are going to be in this association and somebody 
tries to get in whose credit is not very good, or whose security 
is not very good, they look after that, and see to it that this 
man either makes his security good, or that he does not get in. 

Now, if this measure is passed, the agent will come around— 
he will have a commission under it—he can make the loan 
direct. The motive of that agent will be to make the loan, 
because he gets a commission. The motive of Mr. CLARKE and 
Mr. Dentson is not only to secure the loan in passing on their 
neighbor’s loan or the others in the association, but their 
motive is to make those loans safe, is not that it? Under 
the new plan as evolved, the agent gets a commission of 1 per 
cent. He goes into a community, and instead of getting 12 
or 10 or some other number of men together, all of whom are 
interested primarily in making these loans safe, that agent’s 
commission depends upon his making the loan, does it not? 
Of course, the borrower is going to be responsible over the 
whole banking district for any loss that occurred, but if he 
is only going to be responsible in that way, even though it 
is for the same amount, he is not particularly interested in 
the man in his locality having a safe loan. He will not pass 
on it, because it will be done through the agent. Now, the 
reason that these farm-loan bonds are selling above par is 
because the investor thinks they are absolutely safe. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. In a moment. The best way in the 
world to have somebody who knows the parties in a small local 
loan is to have the local association where each neighbor of 12 
neighbors is interested in having the loan absolutely safe, because 
his loss, if there is any, depends on the delinquency of some- 
body in that community who forms part of that association. 
I favor increasing the loan limit. However, I think the bad 
features of the bill outweigh the good features. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. SNELL having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3955. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being 
transported by Government conveyance; 

S. 4308. An act to authorize the general accounting officers of 
the United States to allow credit to certain disbursing officers 
for payments of salary made on properly certified and approved 
youchers; and 

S. 3084. An act to authorize and provide for the payment of 
the amounts expended in the construction of hangars and the 
maintenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail Service 
of the Post Office Department. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled 
-“An act to create a commission authorized under certain condi- 
tions to refund or convert obligations of foreign governments 
held by the United States of America, and for other purposes,” 
had insisted upon its amendments, had requested a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses upon 
the pending bill, and had appointed Mr. MeCuunxn, Mr. Soor, 
and Mr, WILLIaus as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in control of the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from South Carolina control the rest of the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman met him- 
self the first round. He said that the management that had 
control of things up to now and made this thing go like this 
did ought not to be interfered with. Then he complains we did 
not turn it over to somebody else absolutely without any string. 
The temporary organization of directors appointed by the Presi- 


dent of the United States are to-day in the control of this insti- 
tution and have been, and until the $100,000,000 of bonds of the 
farm loan association are taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States they will be in absolute control, and no associa- 
tion has had anything to say about the appointment or direction 
of directors and will not have until those bonds are taken out, 
and they are left for 14 years yet to act. In this amendment 
the first thing we propose to do is to turn over to the stock- 
holders, regardless of that situation, the right to control and 
elect the majority of the directors of these institutions, because 
we are satisfied that now they will go on. Now, what is the 
proposition about that? They say now the original bill as intro- 
duced retained control of the majority in the Farm Loan Board. 
The committee did not stand for that. The committee said that 
this is a good concern, that everybody has confidence in it, and 
we did not intend to keep a hierarchy here that might override 
all the stockholders of this concern, and therefore they should 
have the right to take over a majority of the directors, We pro- 
vided they elect three directors, that the board appoint. three, 
and that the stockholders nominate from the district—say the 
District of Columbia banking district—nominate as many as 
they want, and the Federal Farm Loan Board can appoint one 
of the three highest. We give the stockholders the right to say 
from what list the other director shall be taken, and he is to be 
president of the board. But if these stockholders in a district 
nominate only one, the board has to take him. That is the pro- 
vision. Do you want any other security than that for the stock- 
holders? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. For information, what is meant by 
the stockholders in a district? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The stockholders in a district are the 
stockholders of the farm-loan association and the people who 
borrow through the agency. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If the association disappeared, they 
still have—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question, because there is no chance that the association would 
disappear. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman referred to section 5 and 
to section 15 but did not read it. Now, I want you to look at 
that language as it stands to-day. Look at section 15 as it 
stands to-day. I will read it: . 

Sec. 15. That whenever, after this act shall have been in effect one 
year, it shall appear to the Federal Farm Loan Board that national 
farm-loan associations have not been formed and are not likely to 
be formed in any locality because of peculiar local conditions, said 
board , in_its discretion, authorize Federal land banks to make 
loans on farm lands through agents approved by said board. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They can only make loans through 
the banks and trust companies, which must indorse the loans. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will come to that. The gentleman who 
sent this propaganda about this morning said that they can 
not do so under this bill; that they have to have the banks 
and trust companies and nobody else can act as agents, and 
therefore you can not make the loans regardless of that restric- 
tion. We have fixed it so that farm-loan banks can have any 
agent they want. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Government makes money available at 
the lowest possible rate of interest, do you think it is then 
obligated to hire men to go around and solicit people to take 
that money? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No, sir; the Government is not. The 
Government is not obligated to establish a farm-loan bank, but 
it is doing it, and the problem is to get for every farmer in 
this country a chance to avail himself of that opportunity. 

Why do we put this agency proposition in here? Why have 
we liberalized it here? Because there was a community where 
15 or 20 men in a county would organize an association and 
get their loans and then shut up business. 

Let me read the language we haye put in there, under which 
they are better off than in the original act: 

When a local farm-loan association fails, neglects, or refuse to serve 
properly the needs of any territory in its locality— 

And I hope the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] will get 
that, because I want him to understand that— 

When a local farm-loan association fails, neglects, or refuses to serve 
properly the needs of any territory in its locality, then the board, after 

days’ notice to said association— 

And so forth. We give them the opportunity of repentance, 
and if they do not take it, it is their own fault., Then, after 30 
days’ notice it may authorize the Federal land bank to make 
such loans as are approved by the board. Is there anything 
unfair about that? 
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Then, over on page 11 we have a provision that 

Whenever any local farm-loan association, located in territory served 
by an agent, appointed under the provisions of this section, shall by 
resolution declare its willingness to serve the prospective borrowers in 
such territory and transmit a copy of such resolution to the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, the Federal Farm Loan Board shall at once instruct 
the Federal land bank of that district to discontinue taking applica- 
tions through agents in such territory— 

And so forth. Then the Farm Loan Board can not loan 
through the agent at all. It has got to go back to the associa- 
tion. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is not the bill under consideration valuable 
from the fact that on page 9, for instance, it gives reasons? It 
provides— 

To liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land mortgaged in- 
curred for agricultural purposes, or ineurred prior to January 1, 1922. 

I know of a number of farmers who are being deprived of the 
privileges under this law by reason of the narrowness of the 
act. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. That is another amendment that 
we have made. We have made it prior to January 1, 1922. We 
have heard about deflation, and we have heard how the farmers 
have been injured by it. We provide that up to January 1, 
1922, the farmer who has got in debt, whether for agricultural 
purposes or not, has the right to liquidate the indebtedness. 
When gentlemen talk about getting cheap money, we propose 
that the man who borrowed before January 1, 1922, shall be 
allowed to redeem his home under the provisions of this act. 

The gentleman says the agency does not have to indorse. No 
bank has the right to indorse, and no bank has indorsed, and 


no lean has been made through the agency under that provision. 


But remember that when people borrow through an agency the 
bank shall set aside a certain part of the stock going to the re- 
serve fund. We create a great reserve fund there to take care 
of any defaults that are made by any of these direct borrowers 
for whom the other borrowers did not stand, so that the great 
mass of direct borrowers will be standing for themselves only, 
and they will have a reserve fund there out of the reserve fund 
created by those direct borrowers which will enable the bank 
to get its money. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will that have to be paid back to the 
individual stockholder? 

Mr. STEVENSON. That will come when you come to liqui- 
date the bank. That will be taken into account when you settle 
with the stoekholders under the 40-year term. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That does not provide that the sharehold- 
ers shall be Hable, but the next paragraph determines the lia- 
bility of the shareholder, and that shareholder is not included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire, Mr. Chairman, to take five min- 
utes more, and then I will be through. 

Of course, when the stockholder gets through and pays his 
loan and gets his settlement, the value of his interest in that 
reserve will be included and accounted for to him honestly, as 
all the insurance companies do. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to hear the gentleman also 
on the necessity or the reason for section 3 of the act providing 
for liquidation. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Oh, yes; that is another of the complaints 
that the gentlemen all had this morning from Mr. Lyman. If 
the gentleman will turn to section 24 of the farm loan act he 
will see the following: 


No national farm-loan association, Federal land bank, or joint-stock 
land bank shall go into 3 without the written con- 
sent of the Federal Farm Loan ard. 


That recognizes the right for a Federal farm-loan associa- 
tion to go into liquidation. All corporations can go into liqui- 
dation by the unanimous consent of the stockholders, and we 
have left it that way. They can not do it without unanimous 
consent. But there was no provision in there for what became 
of a man's stock in the farm-loan association when the asso- 
ciation went into liquidation. He could not get it out. It was 
in a fix, where it was hung up between heaven and earth. 

What did we put this in for? We put in this provision about 
what should become of the stock in order that there might be 
a settlement, and in order that the man would not lose his 
stock when the association went into liquidation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. What relevancy has that to the original 
act to which it is appended? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Section 9. That section provides merely 
for what becomes of a man’s stock after the association liqui- 
dates, as provided for under the farm loan act as originally 


enacted. That is all it does. I do not think anybody will say 
that it is unjust or improper. It is not only just but exceed- 
ingly proper. 

Now, as to the size of the loan, we had a great deal of 
trouble in that, and here is how we reached the figure $16,000. 
Everybody from all over the United States testified on this 
matter. If any one of you wants to look at it, you can read it 
in the hearings. The committee had its own idea, that the ideal 
farm unit in the Middle West was 160 acres. and the Farm 
Loan Board representatives testified that they had made it a 
rule that they would never loan more than $100 an acre for 
farm-loan purposes even in Iowa. 

That made for the ideal farm unit the maximum loan of 
$16,000, and we put it at $16,000, and we provided that the 
man wanting $10,000 or less should be cared for first. Then 
occasionally an exceptional circumstance arises where it is 
necessary for some man to get a larger loan than that to pay 
for or save his farming outfit and his farm unit, and we pro- 
vided that under exceptional circumstances they may submit 
an application to the board, and if the board see fit they may 
make a loan up to the limit of $25,000; but that is only under 
exceptional circumstances, and the small man must first be 
eared for before that is done. That is the situation as to 
that. 

Now, gentlemen, a good deal of misinformation has gone 
out. There is just one other thing I want to advert to. This 
young man has sent you this statement about the loan associa- 
tions all being opposed to this bill. I want to call your 
attention to the hearings at page 122. In the first place I call 
attention to the fact that this young man claims to represent 
only 800. His own testimony shows that there are over 4,000 
of these associations, so as to numbers he represents only a 
minority of 20 per cent. 

This bill has been submitted to the farm-loan associations of 
this country as originally introduced. Since then it has been 
cut all to pieces and rewritten three times, and I consider it a 
very good piece of legislation. As originally introduced it was 
submitted to the farm-loan associations of this country, and 
1.017 people replied. Six hundred and seventy-four of them were 
for the first part of the bill; that is, where they take over the 
expenses, Nine hundred and sixty-five out of the 1,017 were for 
the second section, 905 were for the third, 919 for the con- 
solidated bond section, 938 for the liquidation section, and 873 
for increasing the loan limit. For the loan agencies there were 
860 out of 1,017. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. QUIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Qurn] is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, according to my conception, this 
measure changes the fundamental farm loan act, and I believe 
the changes in it deserve more than passing notice. For that 
reason in the closing days of the Congress I do not believe we 
ought to pass this bill. Every man on this floor knows that my 
heart and sympathies are with the farmers of the United 
States. In the caucus in 1913 in this very room for weeks a few 
of us fought to get this farm loan act made a part of the great 
Federal reserve system. We were unsuccessful, and did not 
finally get this bill through until the presidential-election year 
of 1916. 

The enemies of that measure have gone the extreme limit, 
have run the entire gamut to tear down the Federal farm loan 
act. They even went so far as to get out an injunction and 
stop the Federal farm-loan associations of the United States 
from functioning for a long period of time. Now, one of the 
main things in the original act was to hold down to as small a 
sum as possible the amount that could be borrowed by any one 
farmer. That was finally agreed at the maximum of $10,000. 
I believed then it was wise to make it that low, and since this 
law has been in force I have still believed in the wisdom of the 
original act. So that every man in the United States who is a 
real friend of the farming classes knows in his heart and judg- 
ment that it should not be increased above that limit. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. My time is too short. In this 
bill they have increased the limit to $16,000. That is nearly 
double the amount that the original act carried. Why is it that 
the Federal farm-loan bonds are now marketed everywhere at 
above par? It is because they are secure from taxation and 
because the amount loaned to any one farmer is not sufficient to 
jeopardize these securities. A $10,000 loan has bonds back of it 
that of course will be better than if the limit were $16,000, 
Further, the amount of money that can go to these farmers in 
the United States is limited, and we must hold the sum down 
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instead of letting it go up. This bill even says they may go 
higher than 516,000. They may loan $100,000 to any farmer. 

Mr. STEVENSON, Oh, no; not to exceed $25,000 under any 
circumstances. 

Mr. QUIN. Tf this bill becomes a law, in my judgment it 
will jeopardize the-effective operation of the Federal farm-loan 
system. All of us want to do all we can for the farmers of this 
country. I would love to see every man get half the value of his 
farm, even if he had a $100,000 farm; but we can not do it ina 
Government institution, because of the very fact that we know 
the resources of the United States become limited at times. The 
‘money available to buy these bonds becomes limited at times, 
and therefore we must hold the amount down to as small a sum 
as possible. 

In all probability we can all the time find buyers for the 
bonds if we do not lend more than $10,000 to any one farmer. 
IE the limit is raised to $16,000 and $25,000 the small farmers 
will not be able to secure loans. Another thing: The bonds may 
be forced below par, which would mpel the farmers to pay a 
higher rate of interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield to the gentleman three minutes 
more. 

Mr. QUIN. My geod friend from South Carolina [Mr. STE- 
VYENSON], a member of the committee, says it may not be over 
$25,000. Suppose they inaugurate the system of making ‘half 
the loans at $25,000. Do you not know that the small farmer who 
wants $500 or $1,000 or $1,500 would be in a measure deprived 
of his loan, and would not that in a measure cause the bonds 
to be a-drug on the market? We might get too many of them 
for the amount of money seeking such investments. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. L-yield to the gentieman from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The -gentleman ‘has overlooked the pro- 
viso that preference ‘shall be given to applicants for loans for 
$10,000 and less. 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; you put the preference there, but when you 
come to the actual reality what are you going to do? You 
know that the great farm-mortgage companies of the United 
States in competition with this farm loan act have done all in 
their power to ‘discredit it and to destroy it. You know that 
if you put such language as that in the bill the same forces 
will continue to make inroads against the operation of this law 
as it was originally intended; and if the United States Con- 
gress will listen to all the sirens that come asking to have 
amendments made to this act they will finally get it so that 
the small farmers can not borrow the money they need; and 
that is what I am afraid of, and we must be careful to prevent 
that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired.“ 

Mr. STEVENSON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, since I have been a Member of 
Congress I have supported every bill that I thought would ad- 
vance the cause of agriculture. I have done this because I 
thought it was for the interest of the Nation as a whole. 

No other factor has contributed so much to make general pros- 
perity possible in the United States as has the farming industry. 
Nothing is quite so essential to our future welfare as a nation, 
as a virile, home-owning, industrious contented rural population. 

The measures which we have enacted from time to time to 
help agriculture have not always come up to our expectations 
in beneficial results, but I think it may be truly said there is 
one act which has not disappointed us. 

That act is the farm loan act. Passed by a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1916 and signed by President Wilson on July 17 of the 
same year, it has now been in operation about six years. 

During that time the 12 Federal land banks have loaned about 
$700,000,000 to 232,000 borrowing farmers. During the same 
‘period of time the joint-stock land banks have leaned about 
'$280,000,000 to approximately 25,000 borrowers. Loans are 
how being made at the rate of more than $200,000,000 a year. 
It would be difficult to appraise the vast amount of good which 
has been wrapped up in this volume of business, in the lowering 
of interest rates, In providing an amortization plan of pay- 
ments extending over u long term of years, and especially ‘in 
making available funds for loans in sparsely settled and less- 
developed sections where the private loan companies had 
hitherto declined to go. These real benefits have been made 
possible, first, by reason of the fact that the law is based on 
‘sound and businesslike principles, and, second. because it has 
been administered in an able, conservative, and forward-looking 


manner. Naturally, in the administration of a law of this 
kind, owing to Gianged conditions and the profits of experience, 
it has developed there is need for some amendments. 


The Farm Loan Board, under whose administration this 
splendid work has been done, in its several annual reports has 
recommended that certain amendments be adopted to the law. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srronc] embodied the most 
important of these recommendations in the bill which he intro- 
duced several months ago. Our Committee on Banking and 
Currency has given full hearings on the bill, and after a pains- 
taking consideration of every provision of the original Strong 
bill we have made certain important changes and modifications 
in it and it is now before us in a form which represents the col- 
lective judgment of the committee. 

I want to notice in the brief time I have some of the major 
provisions of the bill. First, the bill provides that the expenses 
of the Farm Loan Board and its employees shall be assessed 
and paid by the Federal farm-loan banks and the joint-stock 
land banks in proportion to their gross assets. This is similar 
to the collection of the expenses of the Federal Reserve Board 
and its employees from the 12 Federal reserve banks. Inas- 
much as all 12 Federal land banks are now on a dividend basis, 
I see no reason why that should not be done. This reason would 
all the more apply to joint-stock land banks, which are strictly 
private institutions under Government supervision. So far as 
I know it is universally agreed that this is a wise provision. 
No objection to it has been presented to our committee, 

The next provision is one that has occasioned some discussion, 
and is that provision which provides that in the or- 
ganization of the Federal land banks there shall be a board of 
directors consisting of seven members. Under the present act 
when the permanent organization goes into effect there would 
be nine directors, six of them known as local directors, to be 
selected by the farm-loan associations, and three nominated and - 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The permanent 
organization has not yet gone into effect on account of an 
amendment which Congress adopted when it authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to buy $200,000,000 farm-loan bonds. 

The provision we have in this bill is that three directors, 
known .as district directors, shall be appointed by the Farm 
Loan Board. We also provide that three of the directors shall 
be elected by the national farm-loan associations. We provide 
that at the same time the associations elect these three directors 
they shall nominate three other men, and from that nomination 
of three the Federal Farm Loan Board will select the seventh 
director, who shall be known as the director at large and shall 
be chairman of the board. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. BLACK. I will yield to the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the judgment of the gentleman, where 
would the actual power to control be vested under that sort-of 
arrangement, where the Federal Reserve Board would select 
from three the man who, if an issue was closely drawn, would 
cast the deciding vote? 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the gentleman from Texas will permit 
me, I think it should be stated that they nominate three while 
the stockholders nominate one. 

Mr. BLACK. Whatever director at large is selected must 
be nominated by the national farm-loan associations and bor- 
rowers through agencies. Let me give the reason why I think 
that is absolutely a fair proposition. We will all agree that 
the success of the whole system rests upon the ability to market 
the bonds. The Investment public furnishes nineteen-twentieths 
of all the capital available for loans. The borrowers furnish 
only one-twentieth, because the law only requires them to take 
one-twentieth of the amount of their loans in stock. Now, is it 
not reasonable that the investment public, which furnishes nine- 
teen-twentieths of the capital to operate the system, should 
have a fair representation through district directors selected 
by the Farm Loan Board? 

Is there anything unfair, I will ask the gentleman from 
Michigan, in providing that three of these directors shall be 
appointed by the Farm Loan Board, three elected by ‘the farm- 
loan association, and one director at large appointed from ‘those 
nominated by the associations? Where is that unfair? It seems 
te me not only fair but eminently wise and proper. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Fundamentally this is not desired as a 
measure of relief to the man who wants to invest but to the man 
who wants to borrow, and his interest is the predominant in- 
terest. 

Mr. BLACK. How will they borrow unless the investment 
public buys the bonds? We must protect the system so that the 
public will have confidence and invest its funds. Once the eon- 
fidence of the public is shaken in the ability of the management, 
then the system will go upon the rocks. Some gentlemen do not 
seem to recognize ‘that fact. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The answer to that is that the investing 
public are buying the bonds in ‘Increasing amounts and are 
happy to get them. 


1923. 


Mr. BLACK. And the answer to that is that up to this time 
all the directors have been appointed by the Farm Loan Board. 
[Applause.] Now, let me go further. Under another provision 
of the bill to which there has been a great deal of criticism 
directed, it is provided that in cases where the National Farm 
Loan Association have failed or refused or neglected to function, 
the Federal land banks may permit the making of loans to 
eligible borrowers through a direct agent. I will agree with my 
friend from Texas [Mr. Jones], who spoke awhile ago, that the 
system, looking at the entire results, has been an eminent suc- 
cess; but there haye been counties where the borrowing farmer 
or those who wanted to borrow have not been adequately served. 
The system as a whole has functioned remarkably well. We 
have loaned $70,000,000 to something like 25,000 farmers in 
Texas. But I have a letter here now, signed by Mr. J. X. 
Roberts, who lives in Judge Harpy’s town, secretary of a farm- 
loan association, who points out an instance where the people 
of a large agricultural county are not being served. 

Here is what he said, and it illustrates the kind of cases 
that this bill is intended to reach: 

I think where eligible farmers are not being served that the Federal 
land bank ought to have the authority to remove the secretary-treasurer 
and put another in his place who would serve the mers as they 
should be, There is a peat agricultural county adjoining Navarro 
County with an association at the county seat, and it has been or- 

nized four years, and it has closed only eight loans to the sum of 
£13,000, and not a single loan has been closed in a year. 

Mr. Roberts, in an adjoining county, is the secretary-treasurer 
of an association that has loaned possibly more than any other 
association in the United States, something more than a million 
and a half dollars. These instances show how some associa- 
tions are functioning and some are not. Let me also read from 
a letter which I received from Mr. M. H. Gassett, president of 
the Federal farm-land bank at Houston, Tex. He says: 

While the Federal Land Bank of Houston broke all records in 
December, 1922, in the closing of 1,280 loans in the sum of $3,647,000 
and with a promise of closing probably $3,000,000 during January, yet 
the body of this business came from about two- of our 941 
national farm-loan associations in this district. Many associations are 
inactive, some of them not having placed a loan in a — Many 
secretary-treasurers are incapable or indifferent and are wholly failing 
to afford opportunity to eligible farmers in many parts of this State 
to avail themselves of Federal land-bank loans. If the Farm Loan 
Board had the right to appoint agents to operate in territories where 
there are no farm-loan associations, or where organized farm-loan 
associations are not functioning, many eligible farmers now being 
denied our services could receive same. 

It is only in cases of that kind that the Farm Loan Board 
has the right under this bill to appoint agents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to briefly refer to-the two other major proposi- 
tions in the bill: 

1, The maximum loan limit is Increased from $10,000 to 
$16,000, with a provision that in special cases loans may be 
made as high as $25,000 upon express approval of the Farm 
Loan Board. This section of the bill contains a provision re- 
quiring that loans under $10,000 shall be given the preference 
and insures that in times of scarcity of funds the small bor- 
rower shall be served first. I especially approve this last-named 
provision because it safeguards the system to the man it was 
primarily designed to help, to wit, the small borrower. Per- 
sonally, I would like to hold the amount to not exceed $16,000, 
and will support Mr. STEAGALL’S amendment to that effect. 

2. The bill provides for joint issues of bonds by the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks. The original act provided that every time 
a farm-loan bank had closed loans to the amount of $250,000 
it should make a separate offering of its bonds. This provision 
of law has proven inadequate and unsatisfactory, and this was 
early recognized by the administrators of the system, and all 
the banks by resolution called on the Farm Loan Board to 
handle the sale of bonds in group and in large volume instead 
of in separate and small issues. The last issue of bonds was 
$75,000,000, which were sold at par, bearing 4} per cent interest. 

It is the purpose ot the pending bill to continue this system 
of selling the bonds, with some improvements. 

It is my very earnest conviction that the adoption of this 
bill will increase the usefulness of the farm-loan system, and 
therefore I shall support it. 

I am anxious to aid the success of the system in every way 
that I possibly can. 

[By unanimous consent, Mr. Brack was granted leave to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp.] 

- Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, That can not be done in Committee of 
the Whole. The time has been fixed. 
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Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. How does it happen that nearly every speaker 
on the floor speaks for the measure? I thought under the rule 
passed by the House that there was an absolute guaranty that 
the opponents of the measure would have time allotted them. 


The CHAIRMAN. Three hours of general debate was pro- 
vided for in the rule, and the purpose of the Chair is, as far as 
possible, to protect the rights of both sides. 

Mr. BEGG. Up to date that has not been the case. 

Mr. YOUNG. Their rights have not been protected up to 
this time. We will expect some better attention from the Chair 
from this time on, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognized the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] for one hour. He is the chair- 
man of the committee. He is in favor of the bill. After Mr. 
McFappen yielded the floor and reserved the remainder of his 
time, the Chair then recognized the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Winco], who is opposed to the bill. 

Mr. YOUNG. But he is for the bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say that kind of recognition absolutely 
deprives the opponents of this bill of any time, save one-half 
of one-half, or one-quarter, and I do not believe the parlia- 
mentary situation and the rules of the House permit any such 
division of time. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of this bill by virtue of a special rule, by the 
terms of which debate was limited to three hours, one-half to 
be controlled by those against it and one-half by those in favor 
of it. There was no provision and no unanimous-consent agree- 
ment as to who should control the time, and under the general 
rules the Chair had to recognize some gentleman who was in 
favor of the bill. Pursuant to that policy he recognized the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEn]. Subsequently, 
after Mr. McFappen had used 17 minutes of his time and had 
taken his seat, reserving the remainder of his time, the Chair 
recognized the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], who 
rose and stated that he was opposed to the bill. The Chair 
recognized him for one hour, pursuant to the general rules of 
the House, It is not within the province of the Chair to order 
these gentlemen who have been recognized to reallot their time. 
That is a matter for determination by them according to equity 
and good conscience. 

Mr. BEGG. I raise the question with the Chair in all seri- 
ousness, whether, if he recognized some gentleman as against 
the bill and that gentleman turns around and yields the time 
to men in favor of the bill, the Chair has not the absolute au- 
thority to refuse the floor to that man. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has never been done within the his- 
tory of the Congress, and the Chair would not presume to as- 
sume such high-handed authority. 

Mr. STEAGALL. As far as this side is concerned, there is 
no complaint. 

Mr. BEGG. I should like to ask one other question. Will 
the Chair give us a statement as to the time consumed on this 
measure up to date? We have been debating the measure for 
nearly one hour and a half, or more than that time. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. STEAGALE] says that so far as this side is concerned there 
is no complaint, but I want to join with the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brea] in raising a complaint, that the opposition to 
this bill has not been given the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the complaints 
one at a time. The gentleman from Pennsylvania had 60 min- 
utes at his disposal. He consumed 18 minutes and yielded 22 
minutes, plus 5 minutes, to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
STRONG], 5 

Mr. BEGG. That is for the bill. That is 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Wixco] had 60 minutes. He yielded 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. GorpssorovcH], 5 minutes to Mr. 
JoNEs of Texas, 15 minutes to Mr. Stevenson, 5 minutes to Mr. 
Quix, 2 additional minutes to Mr. QUIN, and 12 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. ait That makes about 15 minutes of debate against 
the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to say one word. The gentleman 
continues to wave his hand over here. I have been yielding 
the time, and I have offered it to every fellow over here who 
has asked for it, who is against the bill, and some of them are 
still waiting. I could only yield them time as they wanted it. 

I can not take them by the nape of the neck and make them 
speak, and I resent the intimation that we are dealing unfairly 
with anybody. 
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Mr. DICKENSON. Mr. Chairman, call for the regular order. 
Mr. STEAGALIL. As to the time under our control I 


ylelded—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think it is within the 
Province of gentlemen to criticize the action of the Chair or 
gentlemen in charge of the bill. There is one hour of debate 
after these two gentlemen have consumed their time. It is the 
purpose of the Chair to deal fairly in this matter, as can be un- 
der the existing situation. 

Mr. MONDELL Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. YOUNG. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is it true the gentleman promised 35 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Netson] after their two 
hours are up? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if E may be permitted to 
make a suggestion. There are to be three hours of debate un- 
der the rule. Two gentlemen have been recognized. One 
gentleman is clearly in favor where the other gentleman favers 
some of its various features, and may I suggest it would be 
well to yield before the two hours of gentlemen who have been 
recognized are consumed to a gentleman on the committee who 
is against the bill—recognize him for an hour and the time 
then ean be divided as the debate goes on. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Men against the bill have already had 
part of the time. 

Mr. MONDELL. There has not been any time yielded 
against the bill. Even with an hour used wholly against the 
bill the time will be unevenly divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion, in order to avoid 
further confusion, that the hour of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the hour by the gentleman from South Carolina 
lad better be consumed before taking up 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, that is not the ordinary 
method of procedure. It is not a fair way of conducting the 
discussion, and if I may be allowed I would suggest that a 
member of the committee [Mr. MacGrreor], who is opposed 
to it, have recognition at this time and yield some time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to reserve the balance of his time? 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized at this time debate for and against the bill could go 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to reserve the balanee of his time? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina desire to reserve the balance of his time? 5 

Mr. STEVENSON. If I have any time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 10 minutes remain- 


ing. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will reserve that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any gentleman on the Banking 
and Curreney Committee who is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am opposed to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, without desiring to offend 
the sensibilities of the gentleman from Idaho, this seems to be 
an attempt to take the intestinal stamina out of the Federal 
\farm loan net. The farm loan system has been in operation 
Her some six years. It has up to the present time loaned to the 


farmers of the country something like $700,000,000, The total 
mortgage debt of the farmers of the country is $8,000,000,000, 
At the present rate of progress, if the doors are opened wide, 
us is souglit by this bill, practically all the farm debt of the 
country will be within a very few years lodged with the Federal 
Government. The original proposition, the intention, the idea 
of the Federal farm loan system was to furnish relief to poor 
| farmers and to reduce tenantry on farms. It was also to in- 
| culeate into the minds of the farming eominunity of the country 
the cooperation idea. Now, this measure seeks to strike out 
| the cooperative idea and to have the Federal Farm Loan Board 
| appoint agents who can make loans directly through the Fed- 
| eral land banks, and it is a very important question as to 
| whether Congress desires to destroy that system, which has 
| been of great benefit, and make it of such a nature that all farm 
loans of the country shall be practically lodged with the Fed- 
‘eral Government and, furthermore, create a vast political 
| Machine which will be subject to manipulation by a very few 
meu in the country. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Briefly. 

Mr. DICKINSON. The loan associations of this country, 
amounting to 4,600, have answered the questionnaire in refer- 
ence to this agency provision; 1,089 are for the provision and 
889. against. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That does not answer the question, 

Mr. DICKINSON, It shows they are favorable to it, does it 
not? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman has had a lot of time, and 
I think gentlemen in favor of the proposition have had an 
abundanee of time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentleman decline to 
yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I decline to yield. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I thought the gentleman would 
if he got the time. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Now, under the present system the farm- 
ers of the communities are required to get together and present 
their applications for loans as an organization. They are re- 
sponsible, each ef them, for the loans granted through their 
organization. The only system of agents at the present time is 
that some financial institution in a community may be appointed 
an agent, and then if the agent turns that loan into the Federal 
farm loan system it must become liable for the loan. Now it 
is proposed that land banks shall appoint agents who do not 
have any responsibility so far as the loans they secure are con- 
cerned, but they go out through the country scouring the high- 
ways and byways as representatives of the Federal Reserve 
Board for the purpose of securing more loans for this system, 
There is no liability back of these loans secured through the 
agents coordinate or equal to the liability created through the 
association. It weakens the very foundation of the system. 

Now, to go beyond that, in the creation of the boards of di- 
rectors of Federal land banks it enlarges the power of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. We have at the present time six di- 
rectors, three elected by the local associations and three ap- 
pointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Now it is proposed 
that we shall have three appointed by the Farm Loan Board, 
three elected from the local districts, and one, who shall be chair- 
man ex officio of the land- bank board, appointed by the Federal 
land board, and so the Federal land board controls the board. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; I must decline to yield. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman is not stating the 
facts. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I must dectine to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must not interrupt the gen- 
tleman occupying the floor without his permission. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Having the balance of power in the board, 
having the power to appoint these agents throughout the country, 
they thereby have an exeessive power of control, a control over’ 
the very fate of it; and the very amendment contained in the act 
must necessarily, in my opinion, destroy the local assoctation, 
because no man is going into an association of farmers and be- 
come liable for the mortgages which those associations make 
when he can go to an agent of the system and secure his mort- 
gage and not assume any greater liability than that entailed in 
the mortgage itself. 

Now, take another amendment, and I speak only briefly to 
these amendments: With reference to the increase in the limita- 
tion of the loan, it was the poor farmer who was sought to be 
aided by this statute, and $10,000 was placed as the limit of the 
loan. But now come the farmers of the Middle West, who have 
inflated the values of their land beyond all comprehension—and 
they acknowledge it, almost, that they have increased the asking 
price of these lands in the western country out of all proportion. 

Take the situation out in Iowa, for instance, where land 
worth, two years ago, $95 an acre is to-day appraised at $227, 
and all through that country they have increased the asking 
price of their land, and therefore they come in here and ask 
for a greater allowance for the operation of the land. Up in 
my country any farmer who had a farm that was worth $50,000 
would be regarded as a rich man, and it would not be necessary 
for him to go to a Government ageney in order to secure suf- 
ficient funds to fmance his operations. [Applause:] 

That is how you are going to help the peor farmer! That 
is how you are going to reduce the number of tenants on 
farms in this country, by increasing the loan limit! The tend- 
ency of an increased loan limit would be to deny to the poor 
farmer any loan at all, because it will always be easier for 


these institutions to handle a large loan than a small one, 
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and when a fellow who wants $200 or $800 comes along they 
will say, “ We can not deal with you; we have this fellow, who 
wants $25,000, to take care of.” 

That is an instance of the viciousness of this system. The 
incentive would be to increase the value of these lands by 
speculation, because they can secure large loans from the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board on farms throughout the West, and in 
that way they would go on increasing the value, because they 
would be able to get the money to finance the operation. 

These land boards have put out $700,000,000. They have had 
up to the present time very good success. Two years ago they 
were complaining that they could not get it out fast enough; 
that they could not float the bonds. But within the last year 
they have. put out $224,000,000 of ft. Seventy-four thousand 
farm owners during the past year have taken advantage of the 
system, and it seems to me that that is increasing fast enough 
for the good of the country.. 

It is not more credit that the farmers need. It is an outlet 
for their products, And here they are trying to create more 
and more debt, and at the same time complain that ‘they ‘are 
laboring under the burden of present debt. 

Furthermore, this creates, as I Say, a political machine. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. No; I can not yield. 

It is detrimental to the ‘poor farmer, and it can not be of 
any benefit whatever to the great farming communities of the 
whole country. The poor farmer, the man whom we sought to 
benefit by the original passage of this act, will not be benefited. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the balance of his time. Seven minutes remain to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. NELSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman ‘from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for ‘five minutes. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, in five minutes it would 
be impossible to make anything like a comprehensive survey of 
this bill. I want to speak on one or two features that have been 
proposed. The first thing I want to address myself to is the 
increase of the loan limit from 510,000 to $16,000, and under 
certain provisions and authority of the Farm Loan Board that 
limit may be increased to $25,000. 

It is said this will operate against the poor farmer, and the 
last speaker, the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor], 
said we are trying here by ‘this extension to take care of the 
rich man instead of taking care of the poor man. We have 
provided against that possibility by making the provision that 
the Federal Farm Loan Board shall give preference to loans of 
$10,000 and under. Therefore that argument falls of its own 


weight. And I wish to say further that in this bill we have 


tried to make the farm loan act operative in the large agricul- 
tural centers of the Middle West, where we find that at the 
present time there is essential need for it in order that the 
distressing condition of the farmers in that section may be 
ameliorated, 

In the hearings that have been held on this bill and in 
the statements of the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
and the statements of experienced men who have been out in 
the field we find all agree and believe that the present limit 
should be increased and that we should increase the limit from 
$10,000 to $16,000, and under certain conditions the limit should 
be increased to 825,000, at the discretion of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. For a brief question. 

Mr, HUSTED. Can not the little farmers get all the help 
they want now under the law as it stands to-day? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes; up to the limit of $10,000. 

Mr. HUSTED. The man who does not want a big loan can 
get all the help he wants under the law.as it stands to-day? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. He can get a limit of $10,000, 

Mr. HUSTED. May I ask one more question? 

Mr, A. P. NELSON. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. HUSTED. This is very brief. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, Very well. 

Mr. HUSTED. I want to ask you whether the big farmer 
who wants u loan of $25,000 and is strong enough to have it 
can not get all the relief he needs from other sources without 
any amendment to this act? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. That may be so, but after you have 
taken care of the small farmer there is no reason why the man 
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who needs a larger loan should not have the privilege of get- 
ting it in the Federal land-bank system. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not know about that. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, The other thing to which I wish to ad- 
dress myself briefly is this 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Does the gentleman know there are about 
twice as many applications for loans pending now as the farm- 
loan banks can accommodate? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Are they good loans? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes, 

Mr. BEGG. I should like to know where they are. There is 
more money available than there are loans. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. The bond market, I think, is sufficient 
to take care of all loans, both small and large, where the ap- 
plications can properly pass the scrutiny of the appraisers and 
Federal land-bank requirements, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MAGEE]. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make some remarks 
on the modified proposal of Mr. Ford for the acquisition and 
lease of Government property at Muscle Shoals. From what- 
ever I may say I trust that no one will draw an Inference of 
any intention on my part to criticize anyone. Mr. Ford, like 
any other citizen, has the right to submit a ‘proposal to the 
Government without being criticized therefor, and to drive as 
hard a bargain as he can. But any citizen has the right to 
express his views in the premises, a right that I propose to ex- 


_ercise, confining my remarks to the ‘subject matter of the pro- 


posal. 

Mr. Ford submitted this proposal under date of January 25, 
1922. It should be permitted to repose in the legislative waste- 
basket. An offer is made to form a corporation which will pur- 
chase Government property that cost approximately $85,000,000 
for $5,000,000, payable $1,000,000 upon the acceptance of the offer 
and $1,000,000 annually thereafter until the purchase price 
shall be fully paid, with interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum on deferred payments. In a communication from the 
Secretary of War to the Speaker of the House, under date of 
February 1, 1922, it is indicated that this property has a scrap 
value of $8,812,000 and a sale value of $16,272,000. 

The company agrees to pay $35,000 annually for repairs, 
maintenance, and operation of Dam No. 2, and $20,000 annually 
for repairs, maintenance, and operation of Dam No. 3, during 
the lease period. If a dam should be destroyed by violence, by 
extraordinary flood, or by any other means during such period 
the Government would have to replace the same. It is esti- 
mated that it would cost $45,000,000 to replace Dam No. 2. 
This prospective lability of the Government is worthy of serious 
consideration. The company would pay no taxes on the valu- 
able ‘property leased. 

For the purpose of enabling the Government to provide and 
create a sinking fund to retire the cost of Dam No. 3 at the end 
of 100 years, the company would pay at the beginning of the 
fourth year and annually ‘thereafter during the lease period 
$3,505, and to retire the cost of Dam No. 2 would pay at the 
beginning of the seventh year and annually thereafter during 
such period 819,868. 

Perhaps the most important provision is contained In section 
8, providing for the lease of Dam No. 2 and appurtenances for 
100 years for the annual rental of 4 per cent of the actual cost 
of acquiring lands and flowage rights and of completing the 
locks, dams, and power-house facilities, but not including ex- 
penditures and obligations incurred prior to approval of this 
proposal by Congress, payable annually at the end of each lease 
year, the construction work to be performed by the company. 
It will be apparent that this practically amounts to the Govern- 
ment loaning money to the company for 100 years at the nomi- 
nal rate of 4 per cent. However, the proposal contains several 
provisions of material financial advantage to the company, 
which, when given due consideration, means an actual rate of 
interest materially less than 4 per cent. 

The proposal has not now any binding force, because the Gov- 
ernment since its submission has entered upon the completion 
of Dam No. 2. For work during this fiscal year the Congress 
made an appropriation of $7,500,000. The Army appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1924 carries an additional appropriation 
therefor of $6,998,800, and also an authorization to the Secre- 
tary of War to enter into contracts for such machinery, gates, 
or other metal parts and for such materials to be used in the 
construction of the locks, dam, and power house as may be 
necessary to prosecute the said project, and not to exceed in the 
aggregate $10,501,200. 
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Haying in vlew this declared policy of the Congress and 
appropriations for the completion of Dam No, 2 and the above 
provision in section 3 that the annual rental of 4 per cent of 
‘the actual cost therein referred to shall not include expenditures 
‘and obligations incurred prior to approval of this proposal by 
Congress, it will be apparent that the proposal is as dead as 
Julius Cæsar, as it should be, not being at all in the public 
interest. : 

The political force in the proposal is found in section 15, 
which holds out to the farmers of the country a hope that 
they may be supplied with commercial fertilizer at fair prices. 
Under section 14 the company agrees to operate nitrate plant 
No. 2 at the approximate present annual capacity of its 
machinery and equipment in the production of nitrogen and 
other fertilizer compounds, sald capacity being equal to ap- 
proximately 110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate per annum, 
throughout the lease period. Under section 15 the company 
agrees that the maximum net profit which it shall make in 
the manufacture and sale of fertilizer products at nitrate plant 
No. 2 shall not exceed 8 per cent of the actual annual cost 
of production thereof. 

It will be apparent from examination of these provisions in 
said sections that while the company agrees to operate said 
nitrate plant at capacity, it does not agree to sell a pound of 
fertilizer except upon the basis of a net profit of 8 per cent 
thereon. This nitrate plant No. 2 is a cyanamid-process plant, 
a process that is now conceded to be obsolete. Under the 
modern process of extracting nitrogen from the air, power is 
not a basie consideration. A plant can be constructed any- 
where for the fixation of nitrogen at an approximate cost of 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 

It is conceded that the primary power at Muscle Shoals is 
too valuable to be used for fertilizer purposes. The use of 
secondary power, being intermittent power, therefore, would 
have to be supplemented by steam power. A plant thus op- 
erated, in the opinion of great hydraulic engineers, could not 
successfully compete with modern plants using a modern 
process for the production of nitrogen. (See supplement to 
House hearings on sundry civil appropriation bill, 1922, 66th 
Cong., 8d sess.) 

No commercial fertilizer has ever been manufactured at Muscle 
Shoals and, in my judgment, none ever will be. Muscle Shoals 
is a power proposition. It has never been anything else and 
never will be. If the Congress should determine to furnish 
commercial fertilizer to the farmers at reasonable prices, which 
is most commendable, then the Congress should provide for the 
construction of modern plants in localities where distribution 
of products can be readily made. It is futile to attempt to sup- 
ply the farmers of Kansas, Illinois, North Dakota, Montana, and 
Oregon with fertilizer manufactured at Muscle Shoals under an 
obsolete process, However, if Congress is insistent upon enter- 
ing into a contract with the Ford company and providing for the 
manufacture of commercial fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, then the 
contract should require not only the production of nitrogen and 
other fertilizer compounds at the present annual capacity of 
nitrate plant No. 2, but also the sale of commercial fertilizer by 
the company to the farmers of this country, regardless of any 
profit thereon, and not in excess of the market price thereof. 

In my judgment, the hysteria over Muscle Shoals is not 
worthy of serious consideration. After years of investigation 
and discussion Congress finally determined upon its policy in 
reference to water-power development, as set forth in the act 
approved June 10, 1920. Section 6 thereof provides that licenses 
under the act shall not be issued for a period exceeding 50 
yeurs. No reason can be given why the Congress should now 
reyerse this policy. We should not go along the lines of least 
resistance. The Government should be administered for the 
public advantage, not for partisan and individual advantage. 
It is our duty to tackle the great problems that come before us 
and solve them solely in the public interest. If we do less than 
that we fail and insert in the lexicon of the Republican Party 
a word that Abraham Lincoin struck therefrom more than 60 
years ago. 

I appreciate that such a solution of the problem would not 
at all satisfy the clamor of the people individually and selfishly 
interested in the development of Muscle Shoals. There has ex- 
isted for some time and still exists an extensive propaganda to 
induce the Congress to authorize the acceptance of the offer of 
Mr. Ford. I am informed that within a radius of several miles 
of Muscle Shoals speculators have prepared maps showing 
thousands upon thousands of village lots which they have been 
selling and are still selling throughout the United States at 
extravagant prices. Nothing would satisfy this individual and 
selfish demand except tremendous development of Muscle Shoals, 
including the construction of Dam No. 8 and of Dam No. 1, in- 
volying navigation on the Tennessee River. 


It is useless to talk about getting satisfactory security for 
the performance of a contract covering a period of a century, 
The only adequate security would be a cash deposit, which 
probably would not be feasible nor desirable. I appreciate that 
millions and millions of dollars during the war were squan- 
dered at Muscle Shoals. However, I am satisfied that at 
Muscle Shoals exists one of the greatest water-power projects 
in the world, and that this project, viewed solely from the 
standpoint of water power, is not a white elephant on the hands 
of the Government but a great material asset, having a poten- 
tial value of hundreds of millions of dollars. Several years 
hence when the Government has completed the project and has 
an existing property to dispose of the Congress can authorize 
the Secretary of War to accept the offer that may be of the 
greatest advantage to the Government, with equal opportunity 
to all bidders and favors to none. i 

I predict that there Will be no lack of demand for all avail- 
able water power at Muscle Shoals at reasonable prices, A 
constantly increasing demand for power will arise within at 
least a radius of 250 miles. The history of Niagara water 
power confirms this view. The Niagara Falls Power Co. was 
the pioneer in developing water power at Niagara Falls, be- 
ginning its operations about 1890, when the art was- in its 
Infancy. To-day the power at Niagara Falls is insufficient to 
meet the demands. Much power is obtained from Canada, and 
large sums have been spent to increase the efficiency of the 
American plants. 

As an illustration of the possibilities at Muscle Shoals, I 
would remind you that the Government leased for one year 
from December 1, 1921, to the Alabama Power Co. the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2. It was found that a complete 
overhauling and rehabilitation of this plant was necessary, 
which required four months’ time and an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $40,000. The power company operated and main- 
tained the plant entirely at its own expense, and under the 
terms of this lease the company paa into the Treasury of the 
United States to December 31, 1922, $218,273.42. 

We must not give away this birthright of the Republic. I 
make no professions of statesmanship, but if I read history 
aright no real statesman ever kept his ear to the ground listen- 
ing for public clamor. Rather, men of vision blaze the trail 
and clear the way for progress. The foundation of every bul- 
wark ever created affecting human rights that has stood the 
test of time has been equity and justice. In the disposition of 
Muscle Shoals I ask for equity and justice for the American 
people and that the action of the Congress shall be based upon 
the sole consideration of the best Interests of our country. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is with considerable hesitation that I disagree with a com- 
mittee for whose judgment and purity of purpose I have as 


much respect as I have for this committee. However, such con- 


sideration as I have been able to give to this measure makes 
me unwilling to support it. There are two fundamental objec- 
tions to it which I will not be able to state in five minutes. 

First, it centralizes the power of the whole system in the 
Federal land bank and the board, and correspondingly dimin- 
ishes the power of the local associations. My own judgment is 
that it will result in the destruction of the associations, for it 
provides an easier method of securing loans through agents 
in a manner which will weaken the system and the securities it 
issues. It increases the compensation of agents and removes 
the liability of agents. It relieves the agent of the obligation to 
indorse the paper. Here is a thing to which I call attention, 
which I regard as typical of the spirit of the bill. The same 
disposition to eliminate the influence and power of the farmer 
threads through the whole bill. On page 5 of the original farm 
loan act you have this provision, for instance: 

The directors of Federal loan banks shall have been for at least two 
years residents of the district for which they are Lapnointod or elected, 
and at least one district director shall be experien in practical tarm- 
ing and actually engaged at the time of his appointment in farming 
operations within the district. 

That is in the present law and is carefully eliminated from 
the proposed amendment, not carelessly at all. That is in keep- 
ing with many provisions in the bill. The purpose is to destroy 
or reduce the powers of the farmer in what should remain 
a farmers’ system. My own judgment is that the effect of it 
will be to diminish the help it will give to the smaller farmers, 
the farmers who most need it, and te increase the power and 
the direct financial benefits of those who are stronger. T think 
the original act was sound in its purpose. My judgment is that 
this act greatly emasculates it and that it is very fitting that 
the bill should go somewhat into detail in providing for the dis- 
solution of the farm-loan associations. In my judgment they 
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will have little office to perform in the future and will pass out 
of existence. à 

If provision for them was wisely inserted in the: bill as it 
was written at first, it should remain there at least until it has 


had a better trial. it has not demonstrated that it is 
a failure. The fact that it is there has not destroyed the credit 
prospects of the concern. It has not destroyed its usefulness; 
and I greatly fear that the good purpose behind the enactment 
of the farm land-bank law, which purpose it is serving now, 
will be in large measure defeated by this amendment to that 
act. Therefore I shall have to vote against it. 

I ask the privilege of extending my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
revise and extend his remarks in the Record. Is there objee- 
tion? 

There was no ob, n. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia: [Mr. 
HOOKER]. 

Mr. HOOKER. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous. consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension. of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: ’ J 

Mr. HOOKER. Mr. Speaker, quite a number of bills have 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress relative to credit 
legislation for the agricultural interests: of the country. The 
Senate has passed two of these measures introduced in that 
body, one commonly known: as the Capper bill and the other 
as the Lenroot-Anderson bill. Several measures have been 
introduced in the House and: referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; and the bill now under discussion, H. R. 
14270, commonly known as the Strong bill; is the only one of 
the measures thus far reported. This measure has been so re- 
written and amended: by the very diligent committee: which pre- 
sents it here to-day that it has been shorn of some of its ob- 
jectionable features: and: provisions: It is the object of the 
Strong bill, as well as of all the bills that have been intro- 
dueed, to amend: the Federal farm loan act. As this measure 
presents itself here, it undertakes: to amend the original aet 
in some very important features. One of these, and one that 
I think is»objectionable and should not be adopted and to which 
L wish to refer, undertakes: to amend section 15 of the original 
act by adding to it, as follows: : 


Sec. 15. That whenever. it shall 2 to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. that national farm-loan asso: ons have not been fo or 
the local enter farm-loan association fails, neglects, or refuses. to 
serve proper 


each borrower shall contribute 5 
to the capital of the Federal 1 
of as 811 capital stock of the land bank as such contribution shall 
warran 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall by pro; regulati — gee 
each Federal land bank to maintain, out 8 5 è to 
stock acquired on loans made through agents, sufficient reserves to 
cover: pay delinquent payments on such class of loans. 

3 in a Federal land bank under this provision shall be 
held individually responsible, equally and ratably and not one for an- 
other, for all contracts, debts, and enga ents of such bank to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount paid im: and represented: by their shares. 

Such local agents shall serve at the pleasure of the bank and shall 
give surety bond for the faithful performance of their duties in such 
gums as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe and may collect 
from each borrower at the time the loan is closed such compensation 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board may approve, not exceeding 1 per 
cent of the amount of the loan made, with a minimum of 88 per 
Ione nasectation: shall augage: ia making: laud aaattynge: IANA. thes’ 
oan 2 
or for any other land- mo company or e ee 

This amendment if adopted would, I fear, strongly tend to 
undermine and eventually absolutely eliminate the local na- 
tional farm-loan association feature of the law. In my judg- 
ment the local cooperative: associations: compose one of the 
chief features of strength of the Federal farm loan system: 
Under the present method the loans to farmers are secured by 
an application going to and through the local association com- 
posed. of the neighbors. of the applicant, all of whom are 
familiar with the property upon which the loan is sought and 
know the applicant as well. There is very small likelihood of 
the loan passing the local association unless it is absolutely 
all right, when each member of that association is, partially, 
at least, responsible for the repayment: of the loan. 

The local associations at present are the owners: of: by far 
the greater part of the stock in the Federal farm-loan banks, 


They are vitally interested in its suecess. It is their institu- 
tion; they have the right, or should have the right, to manage 
it as to them seems proper—certainly when it comes to a 
question of loans. Likewise they should have the right to 
select a majority of the directors in the bank of which they 
are members. 

This proposed amendment provides that the local agent which 
is: provided for in this amendment shall serve at the pleasure 
af the Farm Lean Board. He will be absolutely a creature 
and an employee of the Farm Loan Board, and the loeal people 
will have no power whatever over him. He could approve or 
disapprove loans at will. He would, under this amendment, 
have all the powers vested by the law as it now stands in the 
local associations. He would take the place of the local asso- 
ciation—its appraisers, secretary-treasurer, and, in short, have 
full power over all the applications and loans in his territory. 
The cooperative feature of the present farm-loan system would 
disappear under this proposed arrangement: It is contended 
by the propenents of this amendment that it will not have this 
effect; that these agents will only be appointed when the local 
associations are not functioning. In this they are doubtless 
sineere, but it is almost: inconceivable, from a careful study of 
the system, that this would be the result. As at present: oper- 
ated through local associations, each member thereof is par- 
tially. responsible for the loans of all the members: of that 
association. Under the proposed amendment the loans: would 
be made direct, or could be made direct through a local agent, 
and the borrower would have nothing to do with the loans of 
his neighbors, It. would. make a strong inducement for bor- 
rowers to go around the local associations and go through local 
agents instead. This feature is being strongly opposed here by 
many. farmers and farm organizations. They see in it the 
dangers that are here pointed out, and it does seem that their 
fears are reasonably well founded. This amendment should, I 
think, be stricken out. 

The present farm-loan. system has been in operation since 
1916 and has proven to be of great value to the farming in- 
terests of the country, and from a financial viewpoint at least 
it has proven successful: An examination of the recent: repert 
of the Federal Farm: Loan Board reveals a splendid and:gratify- 
ing record of achievement. It shows that during the past year 
there were made through this system 74,055 loans, aggregating 
a total of $224,301,400, representing, the board states, a.complete 
response to the borrowing demands. The report shows that 
during the year 1922 there was sold to the public farm-loan 
bonds totaling. the sum of $278,650,000. The board during the 
year voluntarily purchased and retired bonds held by the Treas- 
ury in the sum of $70,150,000: The bank was enabled during 
the year to reduce its loaning rate from 6 per cent to 54 per 
cent; and the bond rate was decreased to 44: per cent. The 
banks during the year retired Government stock in the total of 
$2,383,890. The report further shows that during the year 1922 
there was sold, because of defaults in payment, 4,174 farms, the 
total loans ón which were $15,000,000; and these farms sold in 
the aggregate for 839,701,625, showing that the loans on the 
lands were only 87 per cent of what the lands brought at a 
forced sale. These figures dispel all doubt that may have ever 
existed as to the safety of the appraisals of the property on 
which loans are made and the stability of the system under its 
present: management, applied through the local farm-loan asso- 
ciations. The report shows that all the bonds offered to the 
public were immediately sold; that, as above stated, the rate to 
the borrower has been decreased one-half of 1 per cent; that all 
loans found to be satisfactory were made; that the bank added 
to its undivided-profits account all the lands purchased at fore- 
closures and all installments and interest payments more than 
90 days overdue; that they paid liberal dividends to the stock- 
holders, added $1,300,000 to their reserve account, and added 
$1,117,597.76 to their undivided profits account. 

A splendid and gratifying record, indeed, that the Federal 
farm-lean banks have to their credit. The usefulness and 
stability of this system can no longer be questioned. The 
system has made good, probably beyond the fondest hopes of its 
original founders. In its brief career it has met with much 
stubborn opposition: The right of Congress to establish this 
system has been vigorously assailed and fought out in the 
courts, but in the face of all opposition it is shown by its actual 
operations to be sound! and stable and of great value to the 
agriculturists of the country. Under the present system of 
appraisals. and loans through local associations its bonds are 
among the best sellers on the market. The board reports that 
the bonds offered have been immediately bought by investors: 
The confidence of the investing: public in the stability of the 
bonds: is; of course, absolutely vital to the life of the system. 
It can not be successfully contended that the faith of the 
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investors in the soundness of the bonds would be enhanced by 
eliminating the local associations and making the loans through 
local agents, : 

“Let well enough alone“ is an old and true saying, and I 
think is applicable to the local-association feature of the 
farm-loan system. The record of achieyements by this system 
in the brief time of its existence, I think, is convincing that if 
amendments are needed to the original. act that the aboli- 
tion of the local farm-loan association is not one of them. 
I trust that this feature may be retained in the law and that 
the farmers in the various localities of the country may re- 
tain control, as they now have it through their local asso- 
ciations. There are, of course, defects in this system that 
should be remedied by Congress, and I trust will be, but 
I do not regard the local-association feature as one of them. 

In examining this measure, the Strong bill, which is now 
before us, I find one change it proposes to the original act 
that meets with the approval of the agricultural interests of 
the country, and that is the proposal to raise the maximum 
limit of the loan that may be made to one borrower from the 
present limit of $10,000 to a higher figure. There seems to 
be some reason and a considerable demand from agricultural 
sources for this proposed change. It is properly safeguarded 
in this bill. It is provided that loans shall not be made in 
excess of $10,000 when loans of $10,000 and under have not 
been granted. In view of the statement of the board in its 
recent report that they haye no difficulty in securing money 
to meet all loans, I can see no reasonable objection to in- 
creasing the maximum limit, especially when it is proposed 
to prefer the small loans as against those over $10,000. The 
original intention of Congress in enacting this legislation 
was to help and to encourage those farmers of small means 
who might not be able to secure desired credit from their 
local banks and to enable those who do not own farms to 
secure money on long time to purchase the same. I do not 
think that this proposal to raise the maximum from $10,000 
to $25,000 is objectionable, and I should be yery glad to see it 
become part of the law. 

In examining the statistics of the Farm Loan Board it seems 
to me that the system may not be reaching, as yet, as many 
farmers as it should. For instance, I find from the statistics 
that in the district that L have the honor to represent here 
& comparatively small number of farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of its provisions. I find that in my district only 
748 loans have been made by the Federal farm-loan bank since 
its establishment in 1916 up to October 31, 1922, though the 
district has a population of over 241,000 and is largely engaged 
in agriculture. This may be due to the strictness of the Fed- 
eral appraisements and to the regulations of the farm board, 
and partly to the fact that the system is comparatively new. 
I do not believe, however, that the elimination of the local 
association will increase the number of loans or tend to cause 
the farmers in greater numbers to take advantage of the pro- 
visions of the system. 

Let me say further, in passing, that I think the local associa- 
tions, which are the owners of by far the greater part of the 
stock of the bank, should have the right to elect a majority of 
the directors. They own a majority of the stock and I can 
see no good reason for taking from them the power to elect a 
majority of the directors. I trust that whatever legislation is 
adopted by Congress relative to the farm-loan system will leave 
the local associations intact and will give them the power to 
select a majority of the directors of the bank. This bill has no 
provision for short-time credits to farmers, while some other 
measures that have been introduced and are yet pending before 
committees have provisions along this line. 

There is a strong demand upon Congress to enact legislation 
whereby farmers may get credit from the farm-loan system on 
shorter time than the present long-term loan provisions of the 
law permit and on longer terms than are extended by the Na- 
tional and State banks. Our present banking system consists 
of the Federal reserve system, including 8,200 national banks; 
State banks, which number some 20,000, of which about 1,630 
have joined the Federal reserve system; the Federal farm-loan 
banks, with their various local national farm-loan associations ; 
and the joint-stock. land banks, of which there are 63. The 
National and State banks now are the only agencies to which 
farmers can go for short-time credit. The Federal loan system 
and the joint-stock land banks furnish the source of long-time 
credit to farmers, The short-time credits are necessarily lim- 
ited, particularly in banks of the Federal reserve system, for 
the reason that paper running longer than six months is not 
eligible for rediscount with the Federal reserve banks, There 
is a strong demand for intermediate loans to farmers, loans for 
longer time than can be reasonably secured from the State and 


National banks, and for a shorter time than can now be secured 
at the Federal farm-loan banks or the Federal joint-stock land 
banks. There is a gap between these two systems which should 
be bridged. Some of the measures that are pending before the 
committees here have provisions that undertake to remedy this 
defect. The bill before us does not in any wise touch upon that 
feature. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I fear that at this session of Congress 
no legislation helpful to the agricultural interests of the country 
will be adopted. The Senate has passed the Capper bill and 
also the Lenroot-Anderson bill, and they are now before the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. If we should pass 
this bill, it will go to the Senate committee and probably in the 
short time left before the ending of this session receive no 
action therefrom. The committee of this House has not reported 
on any of the others presented to it other than the Strong bill. 
It seems to me that if we expected to enact legislation at this 
session, considering the brief time that exists before the final 
adjournment, it would have been wise for our committee to have 
brought before us a bill that had already recelved the favorable 
action of the Senate. The farmers of the country need the ald 
of proper financial legislation, and have need of it now. Should 
this Congress adjourn without the enactment of proper legisla- 
tion for their relief, it will be practically another year before 
anything can be done, unless an extra. session should be called, 
which is not likely to be done. 

But while I am talking, Mr. Speaker, permit me to digress for 
a moment to say that all the ills of agriculture can not be cured 
by extending credit facilities only. Giving farmers a more 
liberal system of securing money to enable them to produce, 
harvest, and market in an orderly manner their crops will help 
immensely. But some better method should be devised for the 
more economical distribution of farm products, There is far too 
heavy a toll taken of the products of the farm and fleld between 
the producer of them and the ultimate consumer. The farmer 
is suffering from the inadequacy of prices he receives for what 
he grows, and the village, town, and city dweller who buys and 
consumes these products is complaining—and justly complain- 
ing—of the high prices he has to pay for them. Both complaints 
are justified by the real facts, 

There is necessarily something wrong somewhere when ap- 
ples that grow in the orchards of Virginia within from 100 to 
300 miles of Washington are sold at the orchards at from $3 to 
$5 per barrel and the consumers of this city have to pay at 
the rate of from $15 to $30 per barrel. There is something 
wrong, unequal, and unjust somewhere when the cattle growers 
of Virginia are getting from 5 to 10 cents per pound for their 
cattle and the consumers in Washington and other near-by 
cities are paying from 25 to 40 cents per pound for beef. And 
what is true of apples and beef is true of all the other prod- 
ucts of the farm. This is not the problem and grievance of the 
farmers only; it is the problem and grievance of all classes 
of people of the country.. For, after all, this tremendous en- 
hancement in the price of the products from the farm to the 
ultimate consumer touches the pocketbook of every householder 
in the Nation. One of the contributing causes of this great 
increase in cost is the very heavy transportation charges. 
There can be no question but the freight and express rates are 
heavy and excessive, and the reduction of these whereby farm 
products could be transported at less cost would greatly aid 
in alleviating the situation. It is easy to at least partially 
account for the increased cost of the apples between Virginia 
and Washington when I tell you that a grower of apples in 
Patrick County, Va., has to pay $2.28 express charges per bar- 
rel to get them to Washington. If a grower produces at any 
sort of profit, the cost of transportation has to be charged up 
to the consumer. If he does not, he is producing at a loss. 
This is an instance that serves to illustrate how high trans- 
portation rates militate against both producer and consumer. 

Permit me to say one other thing that this Congress could 
do and should do before it adjourns. The offer made by 
Henry Ford to take over Muscle Shoals should be accepted. 
The operation of this plant under Ford's offer would cheapen 
the cost of the farmer's fertilizers, reduce his expenses, and 
permit him to furnish his products to the consuming public 
for less money. It is in this case as in all others, where the 
farmer is helped the consumer is likewise benefited. So far as 
surface appearances, at least, go in this House, there remains 
but little open opposition to the acceptance of the Ford propo- 
sition. To those of us who are deeply interested in the Ford 
proposal great encouragement was felt when the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MADDEN] 
recently made a strong statement on this floor favorable to 
its acceptance. Likewise other leaders on the majority side 
have expressed favorable views toward the project; but as the 
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days go by and the time for adjournment draws nearer and 
nearer we are becoming fearful that another session of Con- 
gress will adjourn without passing the necessary resolution 
accepting Ford's proposal. There can be but little question 
but the sentiment in favor of it is overwhelming in this body, 
and none doubt if it were permitted to reach a vote on this 
floor that it would pass; yet, for some reason it is not per- 
mitted to be considered here. 

No more serious problem confronts the country to-day than 
the placing of the farming interests on a permanently profit- 
able basis. All classes of people and all lines of industry are 
vitally interested in tlie welfare of the agricultural interest 
of the country. There can be no general prosperity in other 
lines of activity when the farmers of the country are pro- 
ducing the necessaries of life at a loss. The business of the 
country can not get back to “normalcy” until the farmers 
get up with it. It is absolutely impossible to have general, 
stable prosperity and normalcy in other lines of business 
when the farmers are producing the necessities of life under 
losing conditions, If it is the desire of those who control this 
administration to stabilize business and bring about normal 
conditions, the effort should begin with the basic industry— 
agriculture, i 

Mr. Speaker, let me urge upon the Members of this body 
the importance of enacting into law before this session ends 
the much-needed financial legislation being demanded by the 
agricultural interests of the country and to pass the resolution 
necepting the Ford offer. These are to-day the most vital 
and important matters before us, and it will be unfortunate, 
indeed, for Congress to adjourn without the final passage of 
these important measures. 

Mr. WINGO. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. HArpy], In opposition to the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have 
five minutes in which to speak upon this bill, but the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Box] has practically said just what I would 
have said. We have a law on the statute books that has been 
functioning for some time, and according to my understanding 
it is admitted that it has functioned well. There has been a 
vast volume of farm loans placed under the law as it now 
stands, and the law as it stands now has created more than 
4,000 farm-loun associations, through which associations every 
loan lias been placed. There is some complaint that some of 
these associations are made up of Lutherans, who will not 
accommodate a Presbyterian. [Laughter.] My county is more 
liberal than that; we have plenty of Presbyterians, and if they 
can not get into a Lutheran or a Baptist association they will 
form one of their own. [Laughter.] 

I want to make a prophecy that if this bill goes into effect, in 
four years from now—yes, in two years from to-day—there will 
not be a local farm-loan association functioning in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I believe the gentleman is cor- 
rect, but if they eliminate the best of the farm-loun systems, 
will not they go forward and establish a cooperative system? 

Mr. HARDY. of Texas. That may be, but I want to abstain 
frow criticizing the purpose of anyone, If the present asso- 
ciations are given a way by which they can dissolve and get 
stock in a farni-loan bank, they will do that. Another thing, 
when they appoint an agent who is paid by a fee and whose 
fee depends upon making the loan, it is easier to make the 
loan than through an association where everyone is held in 
a way responsible for the loan. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, But the agent does not appraise the 
land. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The land may be appraised, but you 
know, if you have had any-experience in land loans and things 
of that kind, that it is very hard for an appraiser that does 
not know fully how valuable a tract of land is; if the agent 
is anxious to negotiate the loan and wants to make it, he will 
give the preference to the larger loan instead of the smaller 
loan because he would thereby get a bigger fee. Now I want 
to say that I question the sincerity of no man who advocates 
this bill, and as far as raising the limit to $25,000 in those 
sections of the country where land is high to-day, I have no 
objection. , My sole objection is that the working of this bill 
will be the dissolution of the local farm-loan associations, and 
my prophecy is that you will see that to be the case. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Yes, 
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Mr. KINCHELOE, This agent does not function until after 
the local association has refused the loan. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yow will not have any local asso- 
ciation. Every local association can dissolve and liquidate and 
get stock of the farm-loan bank. You yourself, as one of 10 
responsible for the joint performance of all 10 to the extent 
of 10 per cent of your stock, would be glad to surrender your 
stock in the local association and receive in exchange for it 
Stock in the loan bank, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman is arguing what will be 
the effect of it and uot stating the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. That is the effect and I am telling 
you what I think these provisions will do; what I think per- 
haps most of the proponents of the bill will admit ‘that tt 
will do. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in order not to leave any misunderstanding in the minds of my 
colleagues I want to say to you that I know something about 
the operation of the banks, because I have paid for my experi- 
ence, I am president of a joint-stock laud bank. I believe I 
am better qualified to judge of the effect of these provisions 
than many who are advocating these measures, I would pre- 
fer to have the farm-loan bank continue to prosper and grow 
than to have happen just exactly what the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge Harpy, stated would happen in his speech a 
minute ago, namely, the elimination of the land associations 
of 10 or more for the purpose of borrowing money. They now 
are clean competition. 

Let us see exactly what is the underlying principle of this 
farm-loan bank. Ayailabillty of money to be borrowed on tong- 
time credit with a security so that the securities can be mar- 
keted at a distance in order to get more capital to go back and 
reloan 1,000 or 2,000 miles away. If you destroy the security 
ot the bonds, if you weaken in any way the security of those 
ponds you will just as sure, as Judge Harpy said, see the 
bonds depreciated, and we can not market the farm-loan bonds 
unless below par. 

That is my only selfish interest in this bill. I am frank 
to admit that I want to defend the market of the joint-stock 
land bank bonds, as well as I do of the Federal farm-loan 
bonds, because they are on a par. One does not sell above the 
other. If you destroy the market for bonds, you have de- 
stroyed the source of supply for the borrowing public, and you 
have ruined the thing that you have created to make available 
capital for the farmer who needs money on long time and 
can not get it out of his commercial bank, I think I know 
a little bit about the banking business, though not much. I 
know a good deal from the borrower's side, and I am interested 
in a way in the commercial banking business. I would not 
want any better bonanza to kill your institution than to be 
made the agent in my county for the Federal farm-loan bank 
under this bill that you are undertaking fo pass. And why? 

You start a farm bank in any community and you can get 
more applications for business than you can get capital to 
loan, but when you take your inspector out to find out what 
those applications represented, you will find that 75 per cent of 
them are not worth the paper they are written on. ; 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. Suppose this be- 
comes a law, they can appoint an agent in every county of the 
United States. Let us look at the thing In a practical way. 
Who is going to be the agent? You go into my county and vou 
appoint a gentleman who represents a life insurance company 
or a banker, and if you appoint anybody else you may as well 
put in a wooden man. If you want an agent in a community, 
you want somebody who is going to get business; and who ts 
the man who can do that? He is the man who is in touch with 
the borrowing public, and only those two kinds of men are 
available. I represent, we will say, a life insurance company— 
or, better, let us say thut I am a banker and that I am loaning 
money on commercial paper. A good application comes in for 
a $10,000 loan at a good rate of interest, 6 per cent or 54 per 
cent, and do you think I am going to take that over to the Fed- 
eral farm-loan bank? Not on your life. However, if John 
Smith, out here in the country, who has a reputation for never 
paying any of his debts and whose borrowing reputation is bad, 
whose land is poor and who is starving to death, comes in and 
Says to me that he wants to borrow $10,000 on his hundred 
acres of land, then I naturally reply to him that I am sorry, 
that we are loaned up to the Hmit in my bank, but that I can 
get it for him, and I refer him to the Federal farm-loan bank, 
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and get my 1 per cent commission. My good friend from Idaho 
[Mr. Ssaru] asked a question a few moments ago. He said, 
“Yes; but the agent does not appraise.” 

Do you know that no man on a salary ever did a job of loan- 
ing money as carefully as when he is loaning his own money? 
There is not a man living who can come into my county whom 
I can not stick on the value of land, because there will be a 
farm in some part of the county worth $175 an acre, while 
over the fence the land is not worth $75 an acre. That hap- 
pens also in Michigan, because we make some loans in Michigan, 
and I know something about the land there, and I suspect that 
same thing happens in every State of the Union. After all is 
said and done, this law was not passed to send the Government 
out to solicit business, but it was enacted to make funds avail- 
‘able to the man who wanted it and could not get it as cheaply 
or on as long a time as he wanted from any private source. 

I believe the Government has discharged its responsibility when 
you make available funds so that the borrowing public can 
get the money as cheaply as they can get it anywhere in the 
money market, and on as long a term. I believe the Govern- 
ment has discharged its obligations to the great borrowing 
publie when it has done that, and I do not believe the Govern- 
ment obligation goes to the extent of sending out solicitors 
to solicit a man to borrow money. 

— Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL, If the gentleman will turn to page 11 of 
the bill, line 10— 

Mr. BEGG. I will ask the gentleman to hurry up with his 
question. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I just want to set the gentleman right. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I have that page all marked up. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I read from line 10, page 11— 

Provided, That no agent or secretary-treasurer of a national farm 
association shail 


loan engage in making s through 
or for any other land-mortgage company Ne tates 


Mr. BEGG. But a land or mortgage company is not a bank. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 
Mr. BEGG. I yield briefly. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does not the gentleman know that 
loans made through agents under this bill are inspected 
in the same way that loans are that are made by agents of 
‘joint-stock land banks? 
Mr. BEGG. That is not necessary to answer. My colleague 
from New York answered that a little while ago. I want to 
get back to my subject. The only thing that makes the Fed- 
eral farm-loan bank system as successful as it has been is the 
confidence of the buying public in the bonds of the farm-loan 
| system, and in the stability of the security. What have they 
done in this amendment they are seeking to put through? It is 
an amendment to provide for the soliciting of business from the 
borrowing public. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LonawortrH having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment the bill (H. R. 13128) 
‘authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a road 
within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed 1 
the report of the committee of conference to the bill (H. R. 
| 13481) making appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
' culture. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
bill (S. 3973) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn., in 
which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Young]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I want to add one word to what 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] has said, in reply to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone], who said that the joint- 
| stock land banks act through private agents, and that because, 

as he claimed, the joint-stock land banks act through private 
agents the Federal land banks can safely do it. There is an 
essential, a fundamental difference. The joint-stock land banks 
are owned by private individuals. The men who manage them 
are themselves the owners of all the stock. These privately 
| owned concerns, when they send out agents to-do business for 
| them, act the same as a big privately owned.loan company does, 
like an insurance company does, It is idle to say that the Fed- 
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eral land banks, which are managed by men who have not a 
dollar invested in the banks, can do business through agents, 
appointed sometimes for political reasons, with the same safety 
as the joint-stock land banks who function through privately 
appointed agents. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strrone] says this system 
Was patterned after the German system. There was a good deal 
of talk at the time this law was first passed that it was fash- 
ioned after the French and German systems, but the most im- 
portant thing that made the systems of those two countries 
successful was never adopted here at all, and that was for these 
banks to permit deposits from farmers. The time came in Ger- 
many and France when they got more money on deposit for 
loaning to farmers than they got out of the bonds they sold. 
That made these concerns real farm banks, where the farmers 
themselves could have something to say about making rates. 
It was their bank. They were in large part loaning their own 
money. Whereas the original bill introduced here years ago 
provided for deposits, it was cut out later by the committee 
and not reported to the House. Just so long as the farmers 
have a system such as we have here at this time that does not 
permit deposits, all they can do is to sell their credit. The 
rates of interest are going to be made by somebody else The 
rates are going to be made by men who have money to loan. 

The farmer is going to be in the position he is in when he 
tries to sell anything, and that is the other fellow fixes the 
price. According to the present law the farmers are not per- 
mitted to make deposits and they are not permitted to own 
stock excepting while they are borrowers. 

Mr. Chairman, to my mind the best ‘safeguard of the present 
system is going to be stricken down if we pass this bill, which 
provides for the creation of private agents who can take the 
business away from the loan associations because they can 
relieve the borrowers from much of their liability. 3 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? fy 

Mr. YOUNG. I have not the time. I can not very well. 
And if you take over the business of these local associations, 
you take away the best safeguard we now have against losses. 
Why do men invest their money in these bonds at this time? 
Because they know that every man who makes application for 
a loan is being watched by his neighbors. He knows the 
neighbors have to guarantee that loss to a certain extent. 
That is the safeguard, that is the thing that has made these 
bonds sell. There is no question about it. The men of money 
in the United States, who have money to invest, are not going 
to invest in a proposition unless it is sound. The reason they 
have bought these bonds is that they know that they have some- 
thing better than the agent who goes out, who may be fooled 
or who may be dishonest; better than the safeguard of that 
agent who inspects the farm land is the safeguard furnished 
from the fact that his neighbors must go on his paper and 
guarantee the loss. The privately appointed agent is bound to 
get the business. That is very clear, because he can tell the 
borrower that he is only going to be liable on his 5 per cent 
of stock in case the Federal land banks in the United States 
fail. I will ask some gentlemen who defend this bill to get 
away from that fact if they can. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. What is that? I am ready. 

Mr. YOUNG. The privately owned agent can tell the bor- 
rower that he has 5 per cent of liability, not only as against 
the default of his neighbors but also in case of the failure of 
the land banks, Whereas if they do business through the 
agent, what might be called his liability for the default of his 
neighbors? He will get the business. KSINR AE 

Mr. Chairman, under the present law the borfower Spes 
liable if any default occurs in his own neighborhood; That is 
what inspires confidence and sells the bonds. That is why 
men like Hower Snyper, a hard-headed business man, buy 
the bonds. They buy them because they know men living in 
the locality have an interest in scrutinizing every loan, because 
if there is a default in the interest of a neighbor he becomes 
Hable on his stock. 

Mr. SNYDER. Since the gentleman has mentioned my name, 
regardless of how many of these bonds I have bought, I want 
to say that he is making a splendid statement and I agree 
with every word of it. 

Mr. YOUNG. There is obsolutely no question but that the 
agent can get all the business, because he can show every 
farmer he has a very remote liability on the 5 per cent of stock 
so far as the chance of the Federal land bank bacoming in- 
solvent is concerned. It is only in case the Federal farm-loan 
bank failed that loss will be incurred. No loan association 
can do business against that kind of argument. It will offer 
a competition that will be deadly, It will destroy the associa- 
tion. The local association will undoubtedly be wiped out, 
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and when that is wiped out the bonds will fail to sell in the 
United States, and when the bonds fail to sell the farmers 
‘can not borrow. So you are striking a deadly blow not only 
against the loan associations but against the farmers them- 
selves. And you people of the East who have bought these 
bonds, you should hesitate to take action which may depreciate 
the value of the land-bank bonds now in the hands of your con- 
stituents. 

The key to the success of the present system is the local 
association. 

It is a question of whether the man who borrows will be liable 
to that association and liable to a certain extent for the debts of 
his neighbor farmers, or whether he is going to be relieved of 
that liability and have only that remote liability by reason of 
the possibility that the big Federal farm-loan bank will fail, 
and which the ordinary farmer believes, at least, will never 
‘break. 

Now, I want to suggest again: A farmer can not put a price 
on anything he sells. He can not put a price on anything he 
buys. The price is put on the things the farmer buys by those 
who make those things. On the contrary, on what they sell to 
the other fellow they can not fix a price. When it comes to the 
question of the farmer’s personal credit, there also the rate of 
interest is fixed by somebody else. And so long as we can not 
get en better arrangement than this, to my mind it is very es- 
sential for the farmers that the security they have to offer, that 
the credit they have to sell is put in a form that will be the 
very best, that will offer the very best security, and therefore 
command the very lowest possible rate of interest. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG] 
if he wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; I do not care to, except to say 
to the gentleman that the members of the Farm Loan Board 
who came before our committee, in the presence of the 12 farm- 
loan banks all insisted that this does not do away with the 
farm-loan association. 

Mr. YOUNG. The gentleman may have been fooled, just as 
lhe claims the rest of us have been fooled by the letters we have 
received from our districts. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. By propaganda. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think it is just as inexcusable to be fooled 
by members of the Federal Farm Loan Board or those in the 
management of the Federal land banks as it is for some of us 
to be fooled by farmers who write to us. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Strong] has not convinced me that the members 
of his committee possess a greater degree of intelligence than 
the rest of us. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield there? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, introduc- 
tory to my remarks on the pending bill I wish to read a resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Nebraska Legislature on the 15th 
day of January, 1923. The resolution is as follows: 


THE LOAN LIMIT OF THE FEDERAL LAND BANK SHOULD BE INCREASED TO 


Resolution. 


Whereas the agricultural and live-stock industries, being the chief 
productive industries of Nebraska, are seriously threatened and en- 
dangered by reason of the general depression in values; and 

Whereas there exists an urgent need among owners of land devoted 
to agriculture and ranching activities throughout Nebraska for loans 
in excess of the present limit of $10,000 to any one person, which 
amount is entirely inadequate for purposes of restocking the ranges, 
and now in force by the Federal land bank system in the district in 
which Nebraska Is situated. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska 
calls upon the Representatives in Congress for the State of Nebraska 
and urge the Representatives in Congress and other neighboring States 
similarly situated as in Nebraska in regard to this problem to direct 
their best efforts toward securing authority, through national legisla- 
tion, empowering the Federal land banks to raise this limit to the sum 
of $23,900 to any one landowner or borrower ; and be it 

Ordered, That attested copies of this resolution be sent by the clerk 
of the house to the Senators aud Representatives from this State in 
Congress and to the Federal land banks at Omaha and Lincoln. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., February 13, 1923. 
1 hereby certify that the foregoing resolution passed the Legislature 


of Nebraska at the forty-second session held in the city of Lincoln on 
the 15th day of January, 1923. 


Chief Clerk of the House. 


It has been my conviction for the past four years, as many 
Members of the House kuow, that the Federal farm loan act 
should be amended so as to permit maximum loans of $25,000. 
The sentiment in this direction has grown within that time until 


the demand for the increase on the part of the Federal farm 
land banks and the farmers is unanimous. 

The success of the Federal farm-loan banks has been so pro- 
nounced that any doubt concerning the workability and practi- 
cability of the system no longer remains. The contention of 
those who have argued in the past that the banks should be 
made to serve only the small borrowers is, in my judgment, 
without foundation at this time. The resources and possibili- 
ties of the Federal farm-loan system are such now that with 
the restrictions removed the entire agricultural borrowing needs 
can be served. Nothing human is perfect, and it is uo discredit 
to those who drafted and passed the Federal farm loan act that 
restrictions were placed in the measure which proved a handi- 
cap rather than a help, and I hope, since the imperfections 
have been discovered, that this Congress will have the wisdom 
to remedy them. 

In the State of Iowa the farm units which pay the largest 
returns average 240 acres to the farm, and the average value 
of land, including buildings, in the State of Iowa is $227.09 an 
acre, making the value of a 240-acre farm $54,000, Many hun- 
dreds of farms in the State of Iowa have a greater value than 
854.000. The average-sized farm in the State of Iowa is 156.8 
acres. Inasmuch as the Farm Loan Board has restricted loans 
on any farms to a maximum of $100 an acre, it follows that a 
loan of at least $15,000 is necessary to take care of the average 
Iowa borrower, while thousands of farmers haying the larger 
and more profitable unit of 240 acres can not be accommodated 
unless they can borrow at least $25,000. The average value of 
the farms in Iowa is $38,941, so that the present $10,000 limit 
is wholly inadequate to serve the needs of the Iowa farmers. 
The average value of a South Dakota farm is $37,887; Ne- 
braska, $33,771; and Nevada, $31,546. This large value of the 
average Nevada farm is due to the fact that the average farin 
acreage or unit in Nevada is 745 acres, but the man on the 
larger number of acres stands im just as great need of a long- 
time loan at a low rate of interest as the man on the small farm. 

Under the present farm-loan system 141,000 farms in Illinois, 
24,000 farms in Towa, 59,000 farms in Minnesota, 23,000 farms 
in Texas, and 25,000 farms in Missouri can not receive any 
benefits of the Federal farm loan act. Figures with reference 
to a score of other States would be in the same proportion. 
The experience of the Federal farm loan banks since the law 
has been in operation shows that it is necessary to make loans 
in the more highly developed agricultural sections of the coun- 
try in order to properly take care of the smaller farm units in 
the less productive sections of the country. Loans only to those 
sections of the country where land values are low and produc- 
tion limited result in a loss rather than a profit. 

Bond offerings necessary to take care of the small loans must 
be floated in the more highly developed agricultural sections 
and the profits made on loans in the more highly developed sec- 
tions are sufficient to make up the losses sustained on the lesser 
loans, so that it is positively necessary to the future growth 
and success of the Federal farm loan banks that the maximum 
loan be raised to at least $25,000 in order to serve the needs of 
even the smaller farm units in an economic manner. 

The experience of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, in the 
eighth district, is no doubt similar to that of the other dis- 
trict banks. The benefits of the Federal Land Bank at Omaha 
can best be illustrated by comparing it with the joint-stock land 
banks operating in the same territory and which receive thelr 
funds from the same source—from the sale of tax-free bonds. 
The following table is based upon the amount of loans now on 
the books of the Federal land bank. The rate of interest on 
joint-stock land bank loans is figured at 6 per cent, as that 
is the rate of all loans in joint-stock land banks up to about 
three months ago: 


Average rate of interest, Federal land bank loans ($6,000,000 
at 5 per cent, $20,000,000 at 6 per cent, and $49,000,000 


0 nn as EI ee res per cent__ 5.59 
18 per cent dividend reduces net interest to borrow- 
—::: —— — — per cent 31 
Net rate for year 1922, Federal land bank 
MOOS Se E EE S N E per cent 5. 28 
Joint-stock land bank rate per cent. 6. 00 
Making a difference in rate in favor of Federal land 
S 22 eee per cent__ R 
72 per cent of $75,000,000 (amount of Federal land bank 
TOM CT t AEE EEE E D E E E ee E annually-- $540, 000 
After paying 13 per cent dividends in 1922 there remained 
net profits on hand for the year oa 208, 000 


Total saved Federal land bank borrowers, year 1922. 748, 000 
Total saved Federal land bank borrowers in five years_ 3, 744, 000 


It will be observed from this statement that borrowers in 
the Federal land bank at Omaha save seventy-two one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent per annum, which amounts to an annual 
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‘saving of $540,000 on the $75,000,000 in loans. When there is 
added to this the additional profits of the bank for the year 
1922 amounting to $208,800 after paying a 13 per cent divi- 
dend, we find an actual annual saving to the borrowers of 
$748,800 per annum. In five years this will amount to $3,744,- 
000. What excuse can be offered for the Government giving 
| joint-stock land banks the privilege of tax-free bonds and then 
protect them from competition by the Federal land banks on 
loans above $10,000, thus making it necessary for borrowers 
who need more than $10,000 to pay seventy-two one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent per annum more for a loan than they would pay 
through the Federal land bank? I desire to place in the RECORD 
here the concrete case of William G. Hall, which is only one 
among many that could be cited in various parts of the country. 

William G. Hall is a farmer living 6 miles south of Massena, 
Cass County, Iowa. He is 53 years of age and a widower, his 
wife having died nine years ago. His family consists of eight 
‘children, four boys and four girls, as follows: Irene, age 30; 
Bernard, 24; Stella, 22; Gladys, 20; Lloyd, 17; Frank, 15; 
Clifford, 13; and Evelyn, 11. Evelyn was only 2 years of age 
when her mother died, but Mr. Hall, with the help of his 
older daughters, kept his family together and has made an 
effort to keep them all at home. Irene is married and lives in 
Minnesota ; the rest of the family are at home. 

Mr. Hall started farming for himself shortly after his mar- 
riage, when he was 21 years of age. He tells me that he had 
not a thing but a span of horses and some farm machinery. 
He rented land for awhile and afterwards had a chance to 
buy 80 acres on time at $31.50 an acre. Later he traded that 
80 acres for 160 acres close by. 

Mr. Hall is a hard-working, thrifty man and a first-class 
farmer, and with the help of his family and by close applica- 
tion and economy he managed to finish paying for his 160 
acres about five years ago. His older children had then grown 
up and he could not keep them all employed on the 160-acre 
farm. He rented some adjoining land for awhile, but about 
that time found it impossible to rent anything close by, so he 
was up against the proposition of letting his boys leave the 
farm and hire out, and his daughters also, or buy more land. 
Like all good farmers should, he wished to keep his boys on the 
farm. He knew that if he did not have work for them they 
would soon drift to the cities where wages are higher. He 
knew that the boys would not stay on the farm unless there 
Was some good prospect of their becoming farm owners them- 
selves. 

Land had become high, and he knew that the only way they 
could become farm owners was for them to buy more land while 
they were all working together as one family, go in debt for it, 
and work together until it was paid for. So he found an oppor- 
tunity to trade his 160-acre farm at $225 an acre for a 400-acre 
farm, on which he now lives, at $200 an acre. His present farm 
is a good one, has always been well kept, and suits him very 
well. He farms it all with his own help; he does not hire a 
dollar’s worth of labor. He and his family get up at 5 in the 
morning, milk the cows, do the chores, get out in the fields early, 
give good attention to his live stock; and, while they work hard, 
they are happy and contented with the thought that in the course 
of time, with good fortune, they can get out of debt, and when 
the boys and girls get married and start out in life they may 
become farm owners and people of standing and influence in the 
community in which they live. There is not a family in Cass 
County, Iowa, that takes better care of their farm and live 
stock, or are better neighbors, or stand higher in the com- 
munity in which they live, than this Hall family. 

In making the trade for this 400-acre farm Mr. Hall assumed 
mortgages amounting to $42,000, bearing 5 per cent per annum, 
maturing March 1, 1922. Those loans became due March 1, 
and Mr. Hall has been looking about during the past six months 
to find as good terms as possible for renewing the loans. A 
life insurance company offered to renew one $32,000 loan at 6 
per cent, with a commission of $1,120. > His banker told him, 
however, that he thought money rates would be better, and that 
later on he might be able to get a loan of $40,000, which was 
the amount he now needed, all in one loan at a better rate than 
6 per cent; at least, that the commissions would be smaller. 
Temporary arrangements were made March 1 through his local 
bank at Massena, Iowa, to allow the present mortgages to stand 
for a few months. ` 

In endeavoring to secure the best rate of interest and the best 
terms of renewal on his farm loan, Mr. Hall recently called 
upon Wray Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the Massena National 
Farm Loan Association, to see if he could secure a loan through 
the Federal Land Bank of Omaha, and the following conversa- 
tion took place between him and Mr. Wilson: 


amply sufficient at the 
net rate of 5 per cent to borrowers. 

Mr. HALL. How do you figure that out? 

Mr. WILSON. The ral land-bank bonds are now selling at 43 
pe cent. The experience of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha for the 

st five years shows it can operate on a margin of 1 per cent: that is, 
2 per cent of the amount of loans in force will pay the operating ex- 
penses of the bank and a dividend to the borrowing stockholders equal 
to the interest charged by the bank. Another 1 per cent is amply suf- 
ficient to cover annual reserves that should be laid aside as a surplus 
or safety fund. The cost of operation, 4 per cent, added to 3 per cent 
for reserves plus the bond rate of 43 per cent makes a 5 per cent Joan 
rate to borrowers, 

Mr. HALL. I understand that a borrower must 8 stock in the 
Federal land bank amounting to 5 per cent of his loan. Are the affairs 
of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha in good condition? 

Mr. WIIsox. Yes; a recent statement of the Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha shows that with $64,000,000 in loans in force May 1 there was 
only $1,630 interest paer due more than 90 days. It has never hed a 
foreclosure. All of the activities of the bank are under control and 
supervision of the Federal Farm Loan Board, a bureau of the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. Haru, I understand you to say that the net interest costs to a 
borrower of the Federal land bank is now 5 per cent per annum. 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; Federal land-bank bonds sell at 43 per cent, and 
per cent is amply sufficient to expenses, accumulate reserves, a 
return to borrowers the interest char on their stock. 

Mr. HALL. Weil, that is by far the loan that I can get. I have 
tried everywhere during the last six months. You may take my appli- 
cation for a loan of $40,000. 

Mr. WIIsox. I am sorry, Mr. Hall, but the Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha is not allowed to loan more than $10,000 to one borrower. 

Mr. HALL. Is that so? I am greatly disappointed. Your description 
of this loan looks so good that I hoped I would not have to look further. 

Mr. WILSON., Yes; the terms of our loan are good also. It is on the 
amortization plan. paying 31 per cent of the principal semiannually 
for 341 years, your leas will be paid in full, principal and interest. 
You would have the right also to make additional 
caw Fg ean after rs. B pers A ias bonus, the 
p ly given o paymen ore five yea 

Mr. Hats. Wi & surel; dish 


a loan under the federal farm loan act. 

Mr. WILSON. Well, you can get a loan under the Federal farm loan 
act through a joint-stock land bank. 

Mr. HALL. at is a joint-stock land bank? 

Mr. Witson. Joint-stock land banks are corporations organized with 
private capital for profit, by . A of the eral farm loan act, to 
make loans. tho cooperative Federal land banks are not 
allowed to loan to one borrower more than $10,000, joint-stock land 
banks may loan py amount up to $50,000 to one borrower. 

Mr. HALL. Are there any joint-stock land banks making loans in this 


3 
yee ILSON. Yes; there are several of those banks that make loans 
owa. 

Mr. HALL. What rate of interest do they charge? 

Mr. Wiison. Their interest rates to borrowers are the same in all 
joint-stock land banks, 6 per cent per annum. 

i 21 e Does the borrower share in the profits of the joint-stock 
an nks? 

Mr. WILsox. No; all the profits of joint-stock land banks belong to 
the stockholders of those banks. 

Mr. . I would have to pay 6 per cent interest per annum then 
to a joint-stock land bank without any reduction in any way? 

Mr. Witson. Yes; 6 per cent per annum semiannually during the 
term of the loan. 

Mr. HALL. I would save $400 per year then if I could make my loan 
with the cooperative Federal land bank? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes; and in addition the accumulated profits in the 

eral land bank would also be loaned out and help to reduce the net 
interest cost still more. In the course of time the income on the ac- 
cumulated profits of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha will be sufficient 
to pay all the expenses of the bank, and loans can then be made to 
eager at the same rate that is paid by the Federal land bank on 
ts nds, 

Mr. HALL. From what source do the Federal land banks and the 
joint-stock land banks obtain funds to make farm loans? 

Mr. WILsox. They both obtain funds from the same source; namely, 
from the sale of their bonds to investors. 

Mr. HALL. Are the bonds of the Federal land banks and joint-stock 
land banks ex t from taxation? 

Mr. WiILson, Yes; the bonds of both kinds of banks are alike exempt 
from taxes of all kinds—Federul, State, municipal, and local, Bonds 
of both Federal land banks and the joint-stock land banks have equal 

vileges under the law. Both are lared — fis of Congress to be 
nstrumentalities of the Government. The bo of both bear the cer- 
tificate of authority of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

, according to what you say, I lose $400 a r, or 
by not being allowed to get my loan from the Fed- 
eral Land Bank o ts this $400 a year or $4,000 in 
10 years? What benefit does the Soverament obtain from me having 
to yaY this $400 a year? 
. WILSON. This $400 a year, or $4,000 in 10 years, extra cost to 
Joa oe to the stockholders of the joint-stock land bank of whom — 
0 your loan. The money is obtained from the sale of tax-free 
Ponas in both cases, so there is no advantage to the Government in 
ther case. 


have never gotten a 1 answer. 
Mr. HALL., If Congress would amend the Federal farm loan act to 


as 
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understand they do make large profits. The 
Bank n the 8 $700,000 
par value 


dent. uy Huston, and Vice President Schee are each 
of $25,000, making $50,000 annual salaries 
Other salaries are in like pro; 
of the Federal Land Bank o 
$112,295. 

„ and expenses of attorne 
aries of two officers of the 
a much as the total annual 


maha. 

Mr. Haun. Does the law restrict in any way the profits of the joint- 
stock land banks? 

Mr. WIIsOx. The only restriction is that the joint-stock land banks 
shall not charge borrowers more than 1 per cent above the interest 
rate on their last bond issue. 

Mr, HALE. You told me awhile ago that the Federal land bank bonds 
sell at 4} per cent. How, then, do joint-stock land banks charge 
6 per cent on farm loans? 


The annual sal- 
was almost half 
eral Land Bank of 


r. Winson. The First Joint Stock Land Bank of Chicago recently 
sold a large issue of 5 per cent bonds at . which would be the 
same as a bond bearing 4.6 per cent for the 10-year iod until the 
bonds are callable. This, of course, would be a sp of 1.4 per cent 
per annum between the bond rate and the farm-loan rate. Loans are 
now being made by that bank at 6 per cent per annum on the 33-year 
amortiza cent bonds can 


on plan. Any time after 10 ges the 5 per 
ps 8 and new bonds issued in their place, probably at a much 
ower ra 

Mr. Hart. Is not such a transaction an evasion of the law pro- 
hibiting more than 1 per cent per annum between the bond rate and 
the 8 rate? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Huston, president of the First Joint-Stock Land 
Bank of Chicago, has the reputation of being a prominent financier. 
—.— he would call the transaction referred to a bit of successful 

nanciering. 
Mr. HALL. Now, I find that I lose $400 per year, or $4,000 in 10 
years, by being forced to make my loan through the joint-stock land 
k and not be allowed to make my loan through the Federal 
aro i e a. How can the law be changed to save me this 


done to the farmers like igs oa 
Mr. Winsox. Repeated attempts have been made by hea before 
the Banking and Curren ttees of the House and Senate to 
have the law amended, with no 
; 3 For what purpose was the Federal farm loan act made 
a law 


Nr. Witson. The act states that it was intended to furnish better 
credit facilities to farmers. 

Mr. Haun, It seems to me it should be entitled “An act for the 
benefit of stockholders of joint-stock land banks.” 
does seem to work that way 


be saved large sums of money if they 
through the Federal land banks instead of being obliged to make 
loans through the joint-stock land banks? 

Mr. Wrison. There are thousands of men like you who are prevented 
„from obtaining loans in the Federal Land Bank of Omaha by reason 
of this $10,000. maximum loan Umit. 

Mr. HAL. Would not Con en and Senators listen to an ap- 
peal of those men to remedy unjust provision of the law? 

Mr. Wilsox. Congressmen and Senators would listen if those bor- 
rowers were organized and had some one to earnestly present their 
case in Congress. 

Hal. Do the joint-stock land banks have anyone to look after 


Mr. 
their interests? 

Mr. Wittsox. Yes; the 35 joint-stock land banks in the United States 
have a national association and maintain a highly paid and e 


‘lobby at Washington to look after their interests. Mr. Guy Huston, 
ent of the First Joint Steck Land Bank of Chicago, is president 
| of this national association. 

Mr. HALL. You mean that they use the excessive profits that men 
like me are compelled to pay to influence legislation at Washington 
against my interest? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. What would you advise me to do? 

Mr. Wiuson. If I were you, I would write to every Congressman 
and Senator from Towa, telling him your case plainly, and ask him 
| if he will do any to help you; if not, why? I would write to the 

pers see. em to invite their readers who are situated as 
| yourself to write Congressmen and Senators also. I would take the 
matter up with the Farm Bureau Federation, farmers’ union, 
other Tarnen 3 ae aot 
amo e farmers, was roughly arou n en an nators 
i give some attention to amending this 8 2552 
urself to obtain their loans through their own cooperative land 


farm 


and 


banks and thus save themselves millions of dollars annually that are 
g into the pockets of stockholders and officers of joint-stock 
nks. 
Mr. HALE. In what manner would 
limit of the Federal land aff 
Mr. Wrtsox. The Federal land banks handle applications and make 
loans to large and small borrowers alike, 


eee ee e 


banks affect small borrowers 


They now operate on a very 


small margin of expense. There is just as much expense in making 


a $500 loan as making a $50,000 loan; by increasing the size of the 
average loan the margin of expense would be e thereby greatly 
oer os 8 borrower, 

r. HALL. I lose $400 per year by not being allowed to enter th 
cooperative Federal land fank Now, my oldest son, Bernard, is of 
to pay him wages while he works with me on 

rate of farm wages here is 833 per month 
the time and 


and board for nine months. He does work out part 
Now, my son 


turns his Saas back to me to help meet our payments. 
Bernard would have te work a whole year at that rate to pay for this 
extra $400. When the war broke out Bernard was one of the first to 
enlist. The other boys were small then, and I did not like to 17855 
them, but I did not think it right to prevent his going when the Gov- 
ernment needed his services. Now, as 8 It, the Government 
is, by act of Congress, obliging one of my boys to work a whole year for 
the benefit of the stockholders of a joint-stock land bank. 

Mr. WUsox. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HALL. How can this be remedied? 

Mr. Witson. Congress can remedy it by amending the act, ` 

Mr. HALL. Do you mean te say that our Iowa Congressmen, whom 
we farmers have elected to represent us, are allowing this thing to 
continue? How can 8 one of my boys to work every year for 
10 years to pay this $400 per year to the stockholders of a joint-stock 
land bank when F could have saved that amount by getting my loan 
n farmers’ cooperative Federal land bank? What can we do 

1 

Mr. Witsoy. Secretary-treasurers of all the national farm-loan asso- 
ciations in the Omaha land-bank district recently held a meeting at 
Omaha. They discussed the things that you and I have talked about. 
They decided that there was oniy one way to secure relief, and that 
was to form an o tion of secretary-treasurers and with their 
united strength and with the help of the farmers that are members of 
their national farm-loan associations bring the matter forcefully to the 
attention of Congress. We formed an association of secretary-treas- 
urers and each agreed to pay out of his own pocket, as they are not 
allowed to use association money, one-fifth of 1 per cent of the capital 
stock of the association of which they are secretary-treasurers. his 
fund will be used to — 2 — farmers regarding the true situation. A 
number of farm papers have agreed to help us. There are thousands 
of men in this district who are situated just as you are. Their cases 
will be reported, and e farmer in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming will know the true situation. We think by this way 
some results will be obtained. We have given up all hope of getting 
results in any other way. It was decided upon at this meeting of sec- 
retary-treasurers that efforts should be centered upon a program for 
the accomplishment of three things: 

First. An increase in the loan limit, giving farmers the ht to 
choose whether they obtain their loan through a cooperative 1 
land bank or through a joint-stock land bank. They should not be 
kept out of the Federal land bank and forced to obtain a loan through 
a join-stock land bank. 

Second. The experience of the Federal Land Bank of Omaha shows 
that the interest rate to borrowers can be safely reduced to . — 
cent per annum. . rute to 5 9 cent per annum, other 
loan institutions will be obliged to make the same rate, hence it is 
much better to reduce the rate directly to 5 per cent to make 
a 51 per cent rate and return the extra earnings in dividends, making 
a net 5 per cent rate. We will ask that the farm loan rate be re- 
duced to 5 per cent. 

Third. The term of one member of the Farm Loan Board expires 
in September, and an effort will be made to prevent the appointment 
of any man on the board who is not friendly to the farmers’ coopera- 
tive eral land banks. 

Mr. Hat. You say that the term of one of the present members 
-a Aep September 1, and that his successor will be appointed very 

rt 


Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Hatt. Is It im 
be friendly to the ral land b 

Mr. Wü.sox. Les: Federal Farm Loan Board at present ap- 
points the officers and directors of the Federal land banks. They 
establish the rate of interest to charge borrowers. They have com- 


rtant that members of the Farm Loan Board 
anks ? 


plete control of all the activities of the Federal land banks. It is very 
rtant that members of the Federal Farm Loan Board be in earnest 
and be sincere friends of the coopera’ eral land banks. 


Loan Board to fill this vacancy? 


a candidate for rea 

Mr. HALL. Has 
bank system? 

Mr. Wu.sox. I understand that he has been, and is a very good 
friend of the farmers’ cooperative Federal land banks. 

Mr. HALL. Are there any other candidates for this appointment? 

Mr. Wiso. Yes; the Iowa delegation in Congress 
Willis Stern, of Logan, Iowa, for this position. 

Mr. HALL. Who ts Willis Stern? 

Mr. Wilsox. He is abstractor at Logan, Iowa, and has been for 
the past 10 years or more a m of the Republican State central 
committee for the ninth congressional district. 

Mr. HALL. Is Mr. Stern friendly to the Federal land banks? 

Mr. WILsox. He has been closely ted with his brother, Almor 
Stern, for over 30 years. Almor Stern has the most extensive farm 
loan business in Harrison County, which business he has been en- 
gased in for over 30 years. Almor Stern is a member of the Amer- 
can Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association, whieh has fought the 
Federal land bai stem ever since it has been established. When 
the Logan National Farm Loan Association was organized about five 
years ago, Almor Stern made every possible effort to discredit its 
organization. He evem placed an advertisement in the Logan Observer, 
which stated in effect that the 5 per cent stock taken by a borrower 
making a loan in the Federal land bank was so much commission pug 
on the loan. He has been the most bitter enemy to the Federal land 
bank system in Harrison County. While we can not prove any per- 
sonal act of hostility by Willis Stern against the Federal land bank, 
he has never turned his ta help introduce or establish the system. 

Mr. HALL. Are there not men in Iowa whose record is conclusive evi- 
dence that they will be friendly to the Federal land bank system if they 
are appointed to the position? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes ; there ate hundreds of able, energetic men, who are 
faithful and true friends of the interests of the farmers of Iowa, who 
would make excellent members of the Farm Loan Board. 
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Mr. HALL. Why is not a man of that kind recommended by the Iowa 
oe an and appointed by the President? 
E 


ILSON. The recommendation and appointment seems to be based 
more as a reward for political services than from the standpoint of the 
good of the farmers of Towa. 

Mr. HALL. Don't you think that the farmers of Iowa should be in- 
formed of the way their interests are being endangered by members 
being ‘appointed on the Federal Farm Loan Board that are not friendly 
to their interests? 

Mr. WILSON, That is one of the things that this organization of secre- 
tary-treasurers of national farm-loan associations has in mind. 

The Federal Land Bank of Omaha has paid dividends from 
the start of at least 6 per cent per annum, a part of the time 8 
per cent, and during the past year 10 per cent, with an entra 3 
per cent cumulative dividend, making a total of 18 per cent for 
the year 1922. In addition to this the bank has $500,000 in re- 
serves, as required by law, and $208,800 in undivided profits, all 
of the reserves and undivided profits belonging to the borrowers 
and being loaned out for their benefit. The percentage of cost 
of operation is annually becoming lower. ‘The latest bonds, 
which bore 43 per cent, furnish the cheapest money ever avail- 
able for farm purposes in the Middle West. The cost of opera- 
tion is about one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum, which makes 
it possible to loan to the borrowers at 5 per cent net. 

I am at a loss to understand why some of my colleagues 
argue that the farmer on a farm valued at $50,000 or $60,000 
should be compelled to go to a joint-stock land bank or insur- 
ance company or some private loan company and pay 6 per cent 
or more for his loan, while at the same time the man living on 
a $10,000 or $15,000 farm should be permitted to use the Federal 
farm land banks and secure an amortized loan at 5 per cent. 
Proportionately, the man on the more valuable farm is in just 
as great need and in just as hard circumstances as the man on 
the smaller farm, and experience out in the Central States con- 
vinces me that often the owner of the larger land unit is in even 

_ greater need of a loan than the one who has the smaller unit, 
and since it has been proven that all can be taken care of If the 
restrictions are removed, in my judgment there is no excuse for 
further delay on the part of Congress. 

While the question of the constitutionality of the act was 
under consideration there was justification for delay, but since 
the act has been declared constitutional and since recent expe- 
rience shows that the Federal land-bank bonds are in great de- 
mand, there can be no further excuse for delay in increasing 
the maximum loan from $10,000 to $25,000. 

An offering of $75,000,000 of 44 per cent Federal land bank 
bonds was sold at par on the first day they were placed on the 
market in the spring of 1922. Again, on September 24, 1922, 
$75,000,000 more of 44 per cent bonds were sold at a price of 
1014, the entire issue being subscribed during the forenoon of 
the day the sale was conducted. In the face of this record can 
anyone consistently doubt that sufficient funds can be raised 
at any time to supply the entire borrowing needs of agriculture? 

This movement for the increase of the maximum loan from 
$10,000 to $25,000 has been approved by the great majority of 
the farm organizations of the country. As early as 1917 the 
Federal Farm Loan Board made the following statement in 
their annual report: 


Moreover, in some sections where land values are high and farms are 
expensively eanipped, many farmers, if they need to borrow at all, need 
to borrow more than $10,000. Such loans are often exceptionally well 
secured and desirable, and there seems to be no sound reason why the 
Federal land banks be prohibited from handling these loans. We, there- 
fore, recommend that the Federal farm loan act be amended by striking 
out “$10,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “ $25,000.” 

Again, in the second annual report, dated November 30, 1918, 
we find the following words: 


Experience indicates the very decided advisability of a modification 
of the minimum and maximum amounts of loans which were fixed in 
the act at $100 and $10,000; we are strongly of the opinion that these 
limits should be made $500 and $25,000, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
- mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
recognized, 

Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. SINCLAIR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota is 
recognized. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply want 
to ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
,Recorpv. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Pennsylvania is 


The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it seems to me to be ill-advised at this time for the Congress 
to attempt to amend a law that has functioned so well for the 
brief period since it was enacted. We should remember that 
this law was created during the most abnormal time in the 
world’s history. Ever since its passage the World War and its 
effects have upset all economic conditions. Yet we find from 
the report that the system placed nearly a quarter of a billion 
dollars’ worth of loans to farmers during the past year. This 
is the largest year’s business done in its history and nearly 
one-third of the total business done by the Federal land banks 
since their organization. 

In the face of this record, however, the proponents of this 
bill (H. R. 14270) known as the Strong bill give as the prin- 
cipal reason for its adoption that the Federal farm loan act is 
not functioning properly and that the amendments proposed in 
the bill are urged in order to make the law more workable. 
In my judgment, the law has never been given a fair chance 
to operate and has only now come through the organization 
stage and is prepared to handle the business in such volume as 
its supporters claimed for it when the system was adopted. 

There has been loaned to 232,543 farmers the aggregate sum 
of $684,407,289, an average loan of slightly less than $3,000 
each. There have been so far no losses and very few fore- 
closures, notwithstanding the calamitous period through which 
the farmers of the United States have passed the last two 
years. Loan mortgage companies that have been in business 
for 25 years have not such a splendid record as this. Great 
credit is due the men who have been in charge of the work 
in the several land banks. They have acted conservatively in 
the placing of loans. Many of us in the Northwest think they 
have been too conservative, but the extent of the safety in 
the operation of this business has not been due all to manage- 
ment but also to the excellent protective provisions of the act 
itself. The capital stock of the several land banks is provided 
for by 5 per cent subscription from the amount of the loan 
extended to each borrower. This gives every one of the bor- 
rowers an interest in the bank. At the present time these 
borrowers or stockholders have paid into the capital and sur- 
plus about $36,000,000, There remains but $3,000,000 of the 
capital advanced by the Government originally to the banks 
to be repaid by the stockholders. In other words, the farmers 
own 90 per cent and the Government 10 per cent of the present 
capital of the 12 Federal land banks. This system is really a 
big cooperative—the largest in the United States. Conse- 
quently, the theory underlying the present law, and I believe 
the purpose of the incorporators of it, was to have the Govern- 
ment teach the farmers who needed loans to pool their credit 
cooperatively, and thus obtain farm loans at the lowest possible 
rate of interest. : 

Instead of the Government’s becoming more and more 
paternalistic and exercising greater power over the system, the 
idea was that the Government should gradually withdraw from 
the system, until finally it might have only advisory and 
supervisory powers. H. R. 14270 contemplates just the reverse 
of this, and in my opinion is repugnant to the whole theory on 
which the Federal farm-loan system is founded. 

There are two outstanding reasons why this bill, seeking to 
amend the farm loan act, should be defeated. First, it will 
take the control of the system entirely out of the hands of the 
farmer stockholders, and place it in the hands of the Farm 
Bureau here in Washington. Through the system of agents, 
provided for in one section of the bill, this bureau could and 
would become the most far-reaching political machine ever yet 
devised. No advocate of this bill has as yet satisfactorily 
answered the question of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
KercHam] as to where the actual control of the several land 
banks would be vested under the proposed plan of nominating 
directors. It is not doubted in the minds of any that if this 
bill becomes a law the power to control the policy of the banks 
will be centralized in the Farm Loan Board. The farmers 
who paid in the $36,000,000 capital will find that they have fur-. 
nished all of the money, and will have the least to say as to 
what will be done with it. 

Second, the appointment of agents to solicit business and 
make loans direct to farmers will destroy the local farm-loan 
associations because of the lessened liability of the borrower, 
At this time every loan must be made through a local associa- 
tion, and each member. of the association is liable for the 
default of any other member. This provision not only insures 
a more conservative valuation of the property offered as security 
for the loan but in addition it requires a higher standard of 
integrity among the applicants. These features are not over- 
looked by the bond buyers, and they ure one of the strong fac- 
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tors in lowering the rate of interest on the loans. Of course, 
a borrower would prefer to get his money direct, without fur- 
ther liability for his neighbor; so all the new business would 
be done through agents, even though the associations were 
allowed to continue. Eventually the loans so made would be 
less and less desirable to bond buyers and a higher rate of 
interest would be exacted. This would be true because it would 
be the natural desire of the agent to make bigger loans and 
more of them in order to earn a larger commission for himself. 
But the worst feature of this arrangement, from the standpoint 
of the borrower, would be the destruction of all cooperative 
progress made in the past five years. If the problems of the 
farmer are to be solved and his condition improved in order 
to keep pace with modern business advancement, not only 
must he hold fast to the measure of cooperation already ob- 
tained but it is imperative that he organize into cooperative 
units for the purpose of marketing his entire product and con- 
trolling his credit. 

The Government can pass emergency legislation to give tem- 
porary relief, but the fundamental basis upen which future 
prosperity for agriculture must depend will come through Self- 
help methods. It is the business of Congress to provide the 
necessary legislation to enable the farmers’ cooperative organi- 
zations to control their own business. The proposed measure, 
if enacted, would be a backward step. 

The statement has been made that opposition to the Strong 
bill arises from mere propaganda. I have in my district 90 
Federal farm loan associations. From these I have received 
over 60 letters, representing as many associations, condemning 
on behalf of the members this bill in the strongest terms. 
I would like to inquire of those making the above statement 
whether such an expression, coming directly from the farmers 
themselves, who are the ones most vitally concerned in the 
matter, is mere propaganda.” I for one give them credit for 
being alive to the dangers confronting them in the passage of 
such a measure. I am informed also that many other Members 
of Congress have received protests from their associations. 
I most earnestly hope that the Congress will protect the inter- 
ests of the farmers by defeating this bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I? 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman has 11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts is 

for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. As a member of the subcommittee which re- 
drafted this bill it probably behooves me to say a word in its 
behalf. As in the case of all important legislation involving 
much detail, this bill is a compromise. It contains things 
which, if taken singly, would in many instances not have been 
acceptable to those who undertook the work of bringing their 
minds together. I have failed to hear this afternoon a single 
criticism or objection which did not receive earnest and lengthy 
consideration by those who undertook to work out a solution. 
Many hours were passed in considering these very objections, 
and when we at last reached an agreement it was with the 
knowledge on the part of every one of us that, could he have 
written the bill himself, it would in some detail have been 
different. 

There is, of course, in such a juncture as this a grave danger 
that gentlemen will allow their objections on the score of in- 
dividual particulars to overweigh other features that they may 
grant are advantageous. I dwell on this simply in order to as- 
sure you that those who have spent days and weeks in trying 
to reach agreement have, in my judgment, been assiduous, ear- 
nest, conciliatory, and working for the public welfare. In this 
matter we have been constantly in touch with the Farm Loan 
Board. ‘This very admirable system was blessed by fortune in 
that it was put into the hands of a remarkably public-spirited 
group of men, who have been zealous to the extreme in at- 
tempting to perform their duties in a way that would carry out 
the will of Congress and benefit the people. 

They Include in their number some exceptionally able admin- 
istrators, and under their guidance and with their advice we 
have reached this conclusion that we lay before you. Time 
does not permit me to answer arguments in detail. In the 
few minutes at my command I would address myself to one 
general phase of the situation. I find myself in almost com- 
plete accord with what was said by our fellow member of 
the committee [Mr. MacGresor] and others who have regretted 
to see here what they think is an end to the association idea. 
I heartily agree with the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Yocne]. They fail to recognize the facts of the case. They 
are unable to see that this association idea will not be killed 
by this bill The trouble is that the association idea is already 


dead, or at any rate moribund. The figures show that not 
one of these associations in ten can secure the attendance of 
a quorum at an annual meeting. They show that as soon as 
men receive their loans they lose all interest in the association. 
There are a few that are trying to carry out the original pur- - 
pose of the law. I would that the critics of this binn had 
devoted their time and energy to devising a remedy. They 
should have recognized that the original purpose of the system 
has been thwarted, that we are all disappointed because the 
cooperative idea has not herein succeeded. I have my own 
views as to the remedy. I wish time might permit me to tell 
you how in my own State we have saved the cooperative idea. 
I would extol the desirability of injecting into this System the 
principle of thrift. It seems to me the attempt at cooperation 
was foredoomed, because the system as put into effect confined 
the local investment of the money to those who borrow, because 
it did not have recourse to such supplies of capital as exist 
in every town, village, and hamlet in the country, because it 
did not enlist the cooperation of philanthropic citizens, the 
townsfolk, the merchants, the professional men who joined 
with us in our cooperative banks in Massachusetts in culti- 
vating cooperative thrift. 

I think that is the great weakness of the system. But as it 
is, with the system not accomplishing what it was meant to 
accomplish, our duty as practical men is to meet the facts of 
the case, and the facts of the case, in my judgment, can war- 
rant no other conclusion than that which we have embodied in 
these changes that we lay before you. 

8 Mr. HUSTED, Is the system functioning well at the present 
me? 

Mr. LUCE. In my judgment the system is not functioning as 
its founders contemplated, as I say it might function, and as I 
would be glad to have it function. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it functioning prosperously at the present 
time? That is, are they making loans and meeting all de- 
mands? 

Mr. LUCE. The system is functioning prosperously, using 
the word as a financier uses it. It is not functioning prosper- 
ously from the philanthropic point of view. It is not reducing 
tenantry, it is not helping large numbers of young men to ac- 
quire farm holdings. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman frem Pennsylvania {Mr. 
McFappen] has one minute remaining and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MacGrecor] has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield 25 minutes to all who are op- 
posed to the bill excepting myself. As I understood it the 
time allotted to me was for the use of those who are opposed 
to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman was recognized in op- 
position to the bill for one hour. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
desire to use some time, and I want to yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Steacatr], who is against some features 
of the bill, but I do not want him to yield to those who are 
in favor of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I understand the gentleman is going to use 
all the time himself. Possibly that simplifies the situation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am going to yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Is the gentleman going to yield the 
balance of the time to those on his side who are opposed 
to the bill? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I am going to use the other 20 minutes 


myself. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Steacart] the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
25 minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. y 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is impos- 
sible for me to give you my views with reference to all the pro- 
visions of this bill in five minutes. There are a number of pro- 
visions in the bill which I think are very meritorious and which 
I trust I may have an opportunity to vote for. but there are 
some provisions, and at least one, in the bill which to my mind 
are so vicious and which so change the present system that T 
can not possibly vote for the bill unless it is substantially 
amended when the bill is read under the five-minute rule. 

First, I want to touch briefly on the provisions relative to 
the appointment of agents. I commend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] for the fact that he is at least, as 
I view his remarks, frank with the House, for he has conceded, 
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as I gather the import of his remarks, that in his opinion the 
associations are failing to perform their duties, and for that 
reason it is desired eventually to do away with the associa- 
tions altogether and to allow all the work in the future to be 
done by agents who may be appointed, and that this is the be- 
ginning of a movement to that end. Other speakers on behalf 
of this bill have denied that proposition upon the floor and have 
contended assiduously that this bill would not tend to destroy 
the associations either in the immediate future or eventually. 
I want to say to you that there is no question in my mind that 
if we are to appoint agents to any appreciable extent such 
system will operate to destroy the associations eventually, and 
I can not help believing that such was the intent of the bill in 
the first instance. I refer, of course, only to section 5 of the 
bill. I think that contention is amply sustained by the provi- 
sions which are found in the first two bills that were introduced 
upon this proposition, including the bill which was first favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
H. R. 14041, which was reported to the House, for in that bill 
you find absolutely no safeguards whatsoever relative to the 
appointment of agents. 

Under the provisions of that bill, by the same author and 
favorably reported by the committee, an agent could be ap- 
pointed without any showing whatsoever to the effect that 
the associations were not functioning in their respective com- 
munities. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTNESS. I haye not the time to yield. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman is mistaken, that 
is all. I rose to correct the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. An agent under that bill could be appointed 
any time, as desired by the board. Several safeguards have, 
however, been inserted in this bill. Suggestions have been made 
to the effect that loans can not now be made in certain quarters. 
That is true, but I submit to you that in most of the cases 
it is not due to the way in which the business of the associa- 
tions is managed, but rather due to the fact that the demand 
for loans has been much greater than could possibly be met 
by the system. Let me read to you a portion of a letter from 
a very able and active secretary-treasurer of one of these as- 
sociations In my State. He says this: 

As suggested before, there have been and are still in force rules 
which hamper the associations from functioning properly and which 
peroni them from taking care of the demands for loans originating 
n their territories. The first of such rules is the arbitrary allot- 
ment of a limited number of applications per year to each associa- 
tion. Last year each association was allotted 20 loans when we 
should have had at least 300. The year before we were allowed 8 
applications to handle at least 200 requests. This arbitrary rule, 
of course, prevented the association from meeting the demands made 
upon it for loans, but no rational person can blame the association 
for that. 

I think if you investigate each case where complaint is made 
that an individual farmer has been unable to get some atten- 
tion you will find that as a rule the cause is not the failure of 
the secretary-treasurer or of the association but, rather, due 
to the fact that they have so many demands for loans that 
they could not put them all through. I appreciate the fact 
that once in a while you will find some secretary-treasurer who 
will not give a square deal to his community. He sometimes 
plays favorites, he may be lazy or incompetent, he may not be 
interested in the clientele of an opposition bank, he may allow 
petty and personal prejudices to warp his judgment. I have 
no objection to attempt to remedy the defects found so long 
as we do not create worse ones. I think it should be made 
plain to every officer of an association that he must not play 
favorites; that he must deal fairly with every applicant, no 
matter who he may be. But is it proper and advisable to-day 
to do away with the fundamental principle that underlies this 
legislation—this entire farm-loan system as I understand it 
to be—and proceed in such a way that in the future the coop- 
erative associations will be at an end and displaced by agents 
anxious to make loans for the commissions provided? For 
instance, if there is any community where an association is not 
giving applicants a square deal or is not doing business, the 
Federal land bank could send out some tactful representative 
to investigate and see what the trouble is; and if the people 
of one church have formed an association and refuse to allow 
the people of another denomination to get into that association, 
it ought not to be difficult to proceed and get another associa- 
tion organized to take care of the demands, 

It may be that eventually we will find that associations 
can not function permanently and that all the business should 
be done through agents. Surely the record of the system defies 
any such suggestion at this time. If that time comes, we can 
meet it. I do not believe that we can have agents and associa- 
tions working side by side without making formations of new 


associations impossible. Oh, they reply that when new bor- 
rowers are taken care of through agents 10 of them ean later 
form an association. Remember that the borrower's incentive 
to do so is gone the minute he gets his money. Ninety per 
cent of the borrowers are not interested in their investment in 
the stock of the bank—they connect themselves up with the 
system because they want a loan. Unless he becomes a mem- 
ber of an association when he gets his loan not one out of a 
hundred will become so later. 

Let me quote from a letter written me by Mr. Samuel Torger- 
son, & prominent resident of my district and a member of the 
executive council of the St. Paul Land Bank. He writes: 

We had a meeting of the executive council of the Federal Land 
Bank of St. Paul somewhat over a week ago for the purpose of dis- 
cussing certain amendments and new legislation with reference to the 
land bank. Of the six amendments proposed, we favored all except 
the last one. This we unanimously voted to oppose, The reason * 
this: The amendment provides that loans can be made through agencies 
as well as through local associations. The result of that would be that 
all loans would practically be made through agencies hereafter and 
the local associations with their cooperative feature would be destroyed. 
We all felt that this was a radical chenye in the methods adopted, and 
that the cooperative feature is a very favorable feature to safeguard 
loans and make the success of the Federal land bank assured, 

Lack of time prevents my quoting from other practical busi- 
ness men, bankers, and farmers who have contact with the sys- 
tem as it works in the field. 

If a member of the committee does not do so, I shall move to 
strike out all of section 5 at the proper time. Let us retain the 
opportunity for these associations to increase and develop in 
the future if for no other reason than as lessons in coopera- 
tion for ofir farmers. If they learn to cooperate in their asso- 
ciations where they have made at least a fair start it will be 
easier for them in a larger field. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I was not in the room when the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] made his statement or I 
should have made this statement that I am now about to make 
at that time. I regret very much the misunderstanding and 
display of temper upon my part. I wish to express to the 
committee my regret and for my violation of the proprieties 
and the rules of the House. I thought I had made a frank 
and manly statement of my position with reference to the 
control of time, and I thought the gentleman from Texas was 
questioning my good faith, so naturally resented it. I under- 
stand that he says that that was not the case. I join with him 
in expressing regret to the committee for the occurrence. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate fully the great benefits of the farm-loan 
system and I have high regard for those in charge of the system. 
It is a source of regret that I do not agree with them in all 
their views. I am opposed to one of the provisions in this bill. 
I favor the bill in other respects in its entirety. The basis of 
my objection and my only objection to the measure is the 
amendment governing the maximum amount of loans which 
Federal land banks are permitted to make. 

The original law fixed the maximum amount of loans at 
$10,000. The present measure under consideration sets $16,000, 
generally speaking, as the maximum amount of loans which 
the banks are permitted to make, and adds a proviso that loans 
may be authorized by the Federal Farm Loan Board to the 
maximum amount of $25,000 where, in their judgment, the 
application discloses that the loan is for proper purposes and 
that its allowance will be beneficial to the cause of agriculture. 
Stated briefly, the bill authorizes the raising of the maximum 
amount of loans from $10,000 to $25,000. I do not think this 
change is wise or that it will redound to the promotion of the 
purposes for which the farm-loan system was established. 

The farm-loan banks were granted the privilege of issuing 
tax-free securities. They were granted other governmental 
favors in the matter of salaries and expenses of some of the 
officials of the system, aid was extended by the Government in 
providing capital stock for the initial capital stock of the vari- 
ous land banks, and other Government aid to set up the system 
and keep it going. We justified the participation of the Gov- 
ernment in this system and the favors shown it upon what I 
believe to be grounds of sound public policy and national wel- 
fare, the underlying thought being to take care of the small 
farmer and to make it possible for the ever-increasing horde 
of tenant farmers in the country to purchase farms and be- 
come home owners and home builders. I think the favors 
shown by the Government in the establishment of the Federal 
land-bank system were entirely and fully justified, but I ques- 
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tion seriously whether we ought to increase the maximum 
amount of loans to be made 150 per cent at this time, when the 
system may be said to have barely been started and set going. 
I fear we may get away from the purpose to care for the needs 
of the small farmer or tenant who is trying to become an inde- 
pendent home owner. Until his needs are supplied we can not 
risk the success of our efforts in his behalf to aid the owner of 
a farm worth $50,000. That is what a man would have in 
to order to obtain a loan of $25,000. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Is it a fact that the total amount to be 
loaned is strictly limited so that an unlimited number of 
larger loans can not be made? 

Mr. STEAGALL, I do not quite catch the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TILSON. In other words, will the raising of the limit 
to larger loans take all the money that is available? 

Mr, STEAGALL, I am coming to that. We provide that 
preference shall be given to applications for loans of $10,000 
and under, which upon its face might seem to take care of 
the small borrower or the small farmer. But gentlemen who 
have kept informed of the progress and development of the 
farm-loan system and difficulties in the way in recent years 
and during the time following the decision of the Supreme 
Court in which the validity of the statute was involved, will 
remember that the demands of the system as it now exists far 
exceeded the ability of the banks to take care of their ap- 
plications for loans. The validity of the act was sustained, 
I think, in February, 1921, and in May the first bond issue 
was sold to the extent of $40,000,000. At that time the banks 
had applications for loans-aggregating a much larger amount, 
Later on they sold $75,000,000 of bonds, but at that time they 
had something like $150,000,000 of applications for loans. The 
representatives of the Farm Loan Board came before our com- 
mittee, and stated to us when we were making efforts to put 
the system to going and to provide methods by which the 
banks might take care of the applications for loans—repre- 
sentatives of the Farm Loan Board insisted that they could 
not successfully arrange for the sale of bonds in amounts ex- 
ceeding $75,000,000 quarterly, 

That was one of the reasons the system was allowed to drag 
as it did for a year and a half after the decision of the Supreme 
Court—unable to take care of the applications for loans filed 
under the provisions of the existing law. Therefore I do not 
think the time has come—if, indeed, it ever will come—when it 
is wise to venture to increase to $25,000 the maximum amount 
of loans. It was frequently stated by those in position to advise 
that the bond market would not absorb a greater amount of 
bonds than was being issued. I know that since that time con- 
ditions have improved. I am not sure that these statements were 
entirely accurate at the time. I am sure that a much greater 
issue of bonds can be absorbed by the market now than has been. 
But it has only been a little while since the land banks had 
large accumulations of applications for loans that could not be 
supplied. It is a very recent thing that the banks have been 
able to meet demands on them. I am not prepared to say that 
if you open up this system to all the mortgage loans in the 
United States, which amount to some seven or eight billion 
dollars as I recollect, that we might not easily exhaust the de- 
mand for bonds and find ourselves unable to supply funds to take 
care of anybody’s loan, whether large or small, and if we get 
into that condition, which I think entirely possible, the pro- 
vision of the present bill that preference shall be given the small 
borrower will be of no value. 

You can not take care of the big fellow nor the little fellow 
unless you have the funds. Let us not forget, too, that bankers 
all recognize that it is much more risky to loan a certain 
sum in a large amount to one borrower than to divide the same 
sum into a number of small loans to small borrowers. I can 
not see my way clear to undertake the burden involved and 
which I think will certainly follow change in the law raising 
the maximum loan to $25,000. For that reason, as a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, I have reserved 
the right to oppose that part of this measure. 

F think there is some misunderstanding regarding the other 
provisions of the bill. I know, or at least I am impressed with 
what I hear, that the provision which I oppose is probably the 
most popular provision of the bill, but in my judgment it em- 
bodies a dangerous and unwise change in the law. The next 
most important amendment, perhaps, is the one which author- 
izes loans to be made directly to borrowers through agents, 
and, to be frank, I hesitated at the beginning of the consider- 
ation of the bill to agree to that provision. I think, however, 
it has been safeguarded so as to take care of or remove many 


of the objections that haye been urged against that change in 
the law. It seems to have been overlooked or misunderstood, 
and I want to call attention to what was done with that par- 
ticular amendment. Gentlemen urge that borrowers, through 
associations, become Hable in double the value of their stock 
in the farm-loan associations. That is true, and I recognize 
the advantage of it as it affects securities to be issued. An 
association represents only a small number of men, say 10 
borrowers, and one man is therefore liable under the associa- 
tion system only to the extent of any loss that might be in- 
volved through the default of any one of the other 10 men. 
But in the plan for direct loans we have incorporated the 
following provision: 

Shareholders in a Federal land bank under this provision shall be 
held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such bank to the 


extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount paid in and represented by their shares. 


So that, instead of having an association of 10 men, or hav- 
ing a system by which one borrower is liable in double the 
amount of his stock for any default upon the part of 10 men, 
we make each man under the direct system liable for twice the 
value of his stock for the default of any of the borrowers in 
the whole land-bank district, so it will be seen that, instead of 
having destroyed all effort at association, the bill automatically 
forms an association among all of the direct borrowers and 
make each one liable to the extent of twice the value of his 
stock for the loan of every other direct borrower in every State, 
county, and section of his land-bank district. 

af JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. While the liability in each instance is 
the same, will not you by making that change lose the interest 
Which each man of the local association takes in seeing that 
the other man’s loan is properly safeguarded and well secured? 
In spreading it out over so great a territory, he will not be so 
much interested in his neighbor's loan. 

Mr. STEAGALL, That is made up for by the fact that, in- 
stead of having a handful of men in one community responsible 
one for the other, you have the direct borrowers of the whole 
system each liable for the loans of every other in double the 
amount of his stock, and so far as protecting the bonds is con- 
cerned—and I admit that that is not the only consideration that 
enters into the matter—it is a bigger and stronger and better 
associaion than any farm-loan association ever organized. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And you have in addition to that a 
reserve created out of the profits. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; you have that in addition to the 
double liability of each direct borrower on his stock. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to have my colleague's opin- 
ion of the criticism here that the effect of this amendment 
would be to destroy a number, if not all, of the local associations 
organized under existing law. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I know that is the argument made against 
this provision of the bill, and I grant the gentleman that I think 
the tendency will be in many localities for men to secure their 
loans through agents by the direct method, and yet this amend- 
ment provides that the provision for loans through agents shall 
not go into effect where farm-loan associations have been 
formed and are functioning, and before an agent is authorized 
to make loans notice is given to the community that they may 
form associations if they see fit to do so. As a matter of fact, 
so far as I have observed or been able to ascertain, the asso- 
ciation feature of the system has not worked so well as a great 
many people expected it would, and in many localities farmers 
are suffering for the accommodations provided by the land-bank 
system and they are not getting them under the present farm- 
loan association system. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is not the gentleman mistaken in say- 
ing that they must give notice to the community? That notice 
is to the land-bank association, where there is one, and if there 
is no association there they do not get any notice. 

Mr. STEAGALL. The gentleman is entirely correct, but it 
amounts to notice to the community. 

Mr. STEVENSON. And if there is no land association, then, 
under the law as it stands to-day, they can immediately appoint 
an agent. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. And the next thing will be that under 
this bill there will be no land association. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If there is no association you would not 
be able to destroy it. That is surely the fact. You can not 
destroy associations where none exist. 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. But if it liquidates you do destroy 
it, do you not? 

Mr. STEAGALI. Yes. I do not say we destroy it, but it 
will be liquidated. 

An important provision of the bill which I very much favor 
äs the one which fixes a plan for selling the bonds of the land 
banks. This creates a bond committee and provides that all 
bonds of the various banks shall be sold as one, to be designated 
as land-bank bonds, instead of having each bank market its 
own bonds as provided in the original law. The new plan 
perfects the purpose to have each bank responsible for the bonds 
of every other bank. It puts farmers in association. It gives 
farmers in sections where money is scarce and interest high the 
same advantage in marketing their securities that are enjoyed 
by farmers in more fortunate sections. This is highly im- 
portant and desirable. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] was greatly in error 
about one of the provisions of this bill in reference to its en- 
larging the purpose for which loans may be made. I want to 
call attention to it. It is mot of such great importance, but 
the only change this ‘bill makes in the purpose for which loans 
may be made is to provide that loans may be authorized to take 
care of debts that accrued prior to January 1, 1922. We have 
attempted to liberalize the law at that point in order to take 
care of the men who suffered during the period when there was 
an unprecedented deflation in prices of farm products that 
brought so much trouble and destruction among the farmers of 
the country and in the financial and industrial life of the 
Nation, and that is the only change made at that point. The 
section referred to by Mr. Bece is in the existing law, and 
there is no change except that to which I have just referred. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman kindly discuss the 
effect on the local associations of ‘the provisions of the bill 
which provide for direct loans to the individual rather than 
through the association? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Well, I have been talking about that, and 
my time is about out, and I have one other important thing 
which I desire to discuss. If I have time later, I will under- 
take to make further answer to the question of my Colleague. 
I want to call attention to this, and it is an important part of 
the bill. Under the original law ‘the system was to go into the 
hands of directors selected by the local farm-loan associations 
after the temporary organization, by which directors were to 
be selected by ‘the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The Treasury subscribed for some bonds during the war, for 
reasons not necessary to outline now, and ‘the law was amended 
so as to provide that during the time the Treasury holds any 
of those securities the control of the different banks shall con- 
tinue in the hands of directors selected under the temporary 
plan by the Federal Farm Loan Board. This is the law to-day, 
and one purpose of this bill is to get away from that and put 
control back in the hands of the local associations, where it 
can stimulate the interest of those who are borrowing in the 
system and strengthen and promote the association feature of 
the plan, which all recognize as helpful and desirable. So we 
have provided in this bill that three of the directors shall be 
mained by the Federal Farm Loan Board, three district local 
directors shall he selected by the farm-loan associations and 
direct borrowers, and they shall select three names to be sub- 
mitted to the Federal board, one of whom must be selected by 
‘the Federal Farm Loan Board to constitute the seventh mem- 
ber, which puts four directors in the hands of the associations. 
The Farm Loan Board is compelled to accept one of the three 

“men whose names are submitted by the farm-loan associations. 

This goes far enough in granting control to the borrowers, 
who are to owe 20 times the amount of their stock in the land 
banks and whose chief interest is that of borrowers, and which 
in every way is only temporary. Their sole purpose in coming 
into the system is to borrow. But whether we look upon them 
as stockholders or borrowers, I can not accept the view that 
connection with the Government is destructive or undesirable. 
The one great purpose upon which success depends is that the 
system be in safe hands and be enabled to enjoy the confidence 
of the investing public. Upon this depends the sale of bonds 
from which must come the necessary funds to supply the dé- 
mands for loans. [Applause.]} 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Myr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moxcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, the American Farm Burean Federation is in favor of this 
bill. Mr. Herbert Quick, associated with the American Farm 
Loan Board, was assigned to the duty of forming cooperative 
organizations. Mr. Herbert Quick is still associated with the 
Farm Loan Board, and has made some observations concerning 


this bill, and is in a position to speak with authority. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recor by 
publishing the statement of Mr. Quick and a statement made 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

‘AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1923. 
Quick URGES Fanu-LoAN AMENDMENTS, 

“ The man on the high-priced farm land is the man who is really under 
distress to-day. It is not because he is wealthy that he needs a larger 
loan limit in the Federal farm-loan associations; it is because of the 
price of his prime necessity, the land. The present loan Umit of $10,000 
on 250 acres of land, not coun improvements, will finance a 


mortgage of 50 per cent on only acres. That is not enough; and 


vou must bear in mind the fact that if you raise it to $20,000 you can 


loan on no more land than you could in 1914 when you tating 
this system. In other words, you have increased your loan t to 
correspond with the increasing price of land. easing price 


incr 
of land is not a healthful condition; I do not like it. And if you are 
going to serve the farmer you ‘have got to give him greater loans than 
you are giving him now.” 

This is Herbert Quick's statement, ex-member of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, in charge of the cooperative farm-loan associations, pub- 
licist and writer, when testifying before the House Bankin, 
rency Committee on the Norbeck-Strong bill, which amends 
farm loan act in several particulars. 
this bill, from the American Farm Federation's standpoint, at 
least. is the removal of the maximum loan limitation and making it 
possible for the cooperative farm-loan associations to lend upon the 
same basis as the joint-stock land banks, the amount of the loans to 
be regulated by the quality and size of the collateral offered. 

NOT OPERATED von PROFIT BUT FOR SERVICE, 

“The joint-stock land bank, the other banking system created under 
the same act as the cooperative farm-land banks, does not have to 
operate where it does not wish to,“ continued Mr. Quick. It is oper- 
ated for profit purely, and it enters a county or it stays out. Yet a 
great many men want loans over $10,000 who are not within the ter- 
ritory where the joint-stock land banks are operating but where coop- 
erative land banks are. 

“You say the joint-stock land banks are operating in every State, 
They are. So were the farm-mortgage bankers before the farm loan 
act was passed operating in every State, and yet there were great 
Ars where there was no farm-mortgage credit available to the 
‘armers, 


and ur- 
e Federal 
The most important feature of 


BUILDING FOR SOLIDARITY, 


“I perhaps had better give the committee the experience of a man 
who has been on the board as to why the interest rate has been kept 
up to where it is. In the first place, these banks started ont owing 

e Government several million dollars. The Government put the 
money in it. So it was desirable to accumulate money and pay the 
Government off. Then our business started with the opinion of the 
investing world against it. It was regarded as a socialistic experi- 
went In the minds of the most conservative and it was likewise re- 
garded in the minds of the liberals as experimental. 

“The result was that we felt that it was necessary for these banks 
naga Mgt Riser iggy Sagal Mange egy alte ph ted cau ee 
their interest rate, in order that they might strengthen themselves. 
The bauks are all getting-very strong; they are among the strongest 
financial institutions in the country and ir bonds are in excellent 
demand; the legality of the act hus been supported by the reme 
Court of the United States and their interest rates are going down, 
unless interest rates generally go up. The interest rates are fam — 
than they need to be at this time, and 1 notice that the mem 
of the Farm Loan Bouard—and I apprehend that Secretary Mellon, who 
is ex officio a member, knows that—and the Federal lund banks are 
going to do business on a closer margin between the interest rate 
and the bond rate in the future and the advantage will accrue en- 
‘tirely to the borrowing farmers, and I think the borrowing farmers, 
especially those who Fer to be in the Federal land banks, should 
be given the benefit of the higher Joan limit. a 


STRENGTH THROUGH NUMBERS. 


“The fact of the matter is that the leaders outside the farm-loan 
system in Iowa, while they grant a larger proportion of the value 
of the farm than the Federal land banks do, owing to the fact that 
the Federal Farm Loan Board refused, refused very wisely, to follow 
up the expansion of land values in Iowa. We made a rule that we 
would not loan over $100 an acre on any Iowa or Illinois farm. No 
matter if they might call it worth $400 an acre it was not worth 
more than $100 to us. That was the Federal land bank. I do not 
know what the rule is as to the joint-stock land bank. 

“But that is not important where a man has 160 acres of land. 
The joint-stock land bank can loan $100 an acre on the whole 160 
acres, while the Federal land bank would be confined to $10,000, no 
matter how large the farm is. The loans are not any better in the 
oint land bank, but they are large and they can more nearly meet 
e Th ay noe teak the joint-stock land bank has practical 

“The advantage S n 
over the Federal land bank is that when you get above a $10,000 
loan limit the competition between the Federal land bank and the 
joint-stock land bank ceases, and the joint-stock land bank has the fleld 
to itself, except competition from the farm-mortgage bankers. The 
competition ceases and he has the field to himself. I do not think 
that is a good thing. 

“T recently saw a statement in an agricultural bulletin which said 
that the | 1 farm loan act had operated in the case of 5 
cent of the cases in putting farm tenants in as owners, and I 
that is as much as you can expect. In the case of 1 in 20 it has 
had the effect of putting the farm tenant in the positiun of owner. 
I think that is creditable you consider the small amount of 
rental value as compared with the interest cost to buy it.” 

In commen upon the question which was raised us to whether 
the appointment of agents of the Federal farm land banks would take 
away the cooperative feature of the Federal farm loan act, Mr. Quick 
told the committee he did not believe 10 per cent of the associations 
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have ever had a meeting at a time when there was a quorum of stock- 


holders present. 

Mr. Quick said that the borrower's 
ately upon getting a loan and there is 
terest of borrowers themselves. They are done 
rowed their money, and the loan is amortized in 33 years. Their in- 
terest rate is fixed and the borrower's investment in the association is 
Umited to 5 per cent of the face of his loan. He is not interested in 
the amount of money he has invested in the cooperative 3 
for it is pe: up as the last payment of his loan, He is not much in- 
terested in dividends. 

If he ħas $3,000 loan he bas $150 invested in stock. He is inter- 
ested in the dividends on that stock but he is not interested very much, 
and the way he is interested is purely speculative. 

“JT am not moving in any aura of reports of European commissions 
and things that we thought about when the system was adopted. My 
testimony is based upon experience. The rule in the farm-loan associa- 
tions is that they organize, they hold thelr meetings, and that they get 
the money, and when they do that they are done. They never have 
another meeting at which there is a quorum. 


SYSTEM DIFFERS FROM EUROPE’S. 


„Our system differs materially from that of Europe. In some of the 
systems in Europe the loans are made up to 60, 70, and 80 per cent of 
the value of the farm. And in some of them they have a personal lia- 
bility which is unlimited. In other words, everybody's property is 
bound to pay everybody's debts. 

“Under that kind of system you 
part of everybody in the assoc ation for the success of it that you can 
get real cooperation out of those people, because their whole fortunes 
are at stake, But in this country, where we loan only up to 50 per 
cent of the value of the land, plus 20 per cent of the permanent and in- 
sured improvements, the farmers are not particular about any personal 
liability. They take it that this measure was made for a very remote 
contingency. I have found there is not any such thing as cooperative 
interest in the organization of the system. 
ling with this cooperation in land mortgages 
e whole cooperative feature fails, that what 
we have here is only a false appearance of cooperation growing purel 
out of personal interest of the secretary-treasurer, who is, after al 
nothing more nor less than a loan agent and who has become the shell 
of an organization from which the cooperative meat escaped just as 
soon as they got their loans. 

“The fact is, there are not any benefits in the farm-loan system 
that do not end’ when the farmer gets his loan. His interest is fixed, 
bis investment is fixed, and the only uncertainty he has is the gob- 
bling of his dividends, which do not amount to anything. 


MUTUALITY BUT NOT COOPERATION. 


“J think that the land mortgage credit, when it is made as conserva- 
tively as ours, so there is not the element of continuing personal risk 
to the farmer, is utterly hopeless as a cooperative arrangement. There 
can be a great element of mutuality in it, but it is a mutuality that 
dies with each particular loan, and the transactions are not numerous 
enough, they are not continuous enough, and the interest is not at 
enough to stimulate a man to leave his home after he has worked hard 
all day and attend a meeting when there is nothing to do and there is 
nothing particularly worth while to discuss. 

“The great benefit of the farm-loan association was this: It put 
the Federal farm-loan system into every part of the United States. 

Prior to that time a great many localities in the United States were 
almost utterly without farm-loan credits. Nobody went into a dis- 
trict where the loans were not big enough to make the business pay. 
Of course, 27 would not go. 

“We talk here about the solvency and about the value of the 
Federal farm-loan bond being increased by taking these big loans. 
That is entirely Illusire. The loans that we made in the districts 
where they were the smallest are Just as good as the loans made in 
districts where they were the largest. 

“Strangely enough the investor has a tendency to pay more for a 
New England bond, which is 1 the poorest bond we have 
if it were not for the interdependence of the banks, than he does for 
an Iowa bond or for a Mississippi bond which is the best. Take the 
New Orleans Land Bank, for instance. The New Orleans Land Bank 
made a great volume of loans, some of them as low as $100; and 
after they had been running a year or two the loan average was not 
over $700 to $800. They were, too, poor farmers, and some of the 
localities were just poverty-stricken places. And yet that district is 
almost entirely without delinquents, almost always been, and there 
were abstracts of title that I would not have examined for $100 that 
we made loans of $100 on. 

“That business is hard to do with a profit, but it has had a tre- 
inendous public benefit. It extended the farm-loan business all over 
the country, even to Fey Mexico, where we made loans on a basis 
of 50 cents an acre, I Aink thet the Omaha Land Bank is making 
loans in Wyoming district at aa absolute loss, because the public 
interest and the spirit of the law demands that they go ont there. 

“The farm loan association did that. The farm loan associa- 
tion showed the world that these loans that the old mortgage com- 
panies would not make, because they were unsafe or unprofita le, are 
actually safe when they are made in great numbers, with due attention 
to insurance of titles. 


AGENT STRENGTHENS SYSTEM. 


“I can not get the thought that the agent sent out by the 12 land 
banks would result in any lessening of the security of the Federal 
farm loan bond. Under the agency system as provided for in the 
bill there would still be 5 pr cent put up. The new borrowers under 
the agent in each Federal farm loan district would become a new 
class, practically on the same basis as if they all belonged to a great 
big farm-loan association. The idea that the Federal land bank has 
got Ref 25 in order to make that available is to my mind a legal 
abs 

„The Federal land bank can resort to the stock when by reason of 
conditions it is needed to save itself from failure. But, after all, 
under a system that is organized as ours is, with only 50 per cent 
of the selling value of the farm and 20 per cent of its permanent 
nsured improvements, such a resort to the stock is unlikely. On that 

sis we have gone through a war; we have gone through an era of 
drought and crop failures; we have gone through the wildest era of 
farm-land speculation which I have ever seen, and never yet has that 
demand on the ultimate borrower to sacrifice his 5 per cent been in- 
voked so far as I know, ° 


interest lapsed almost immedi- 
very little to stimulate the in- 
when they have bor- 


“My feeling after stru 
for two years was that t 


are sure to have such anxiety on the 


“ Furth re, thro the agency system you would avoid the very 
thing that takes place in many places where a whole lot of divid 
are soaked up in the local expenses 0 e ation a. syot 


Mr. Quick also approved of “the organization of a central bond- 
selling agency in the Federal farm-loan . — se 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1923, 


Dran Mn. CONGRESSMAN : The Norbeck-Strong bill, H. R. 14041, just 
reported out of the W and Currency Committee of the House, is 
in many ways an admirable bill and will be a helpful in a freer 
functioning of the -Federal farm-loan system. owever, the limita- 
tion of loans to $16,000, with certain provisions by which loans may be 
made above that to $25,000, is a mistake in both theory and practice. 
The Federal farm loan act was passed to remedy the evils existin 
through the control of farm loans by farm-mortgage companies, whic 
in most sections were imposing high rates and excessive commissions. 
Gauan po to e she 1 5 3 are’ act has cured these 

v. n loans ex g i e eral farm loan act has no 
remedied the situation, F 

While it may be contended that the joint-stock land banks take care 
of this situation, this is not true; for the joint-stock land banks do 
not and will not operate in many ranching sections of the country, 
and in the best agricultural sections where they do operate the net 
cost to the farmer a enc a 1 per cent more than if the loan were 
taken through the Federal farm-loan associations. The farmer is 
entitled to save this $250 per year on a $25,000 loan, ordinarily equiva- 
lent to the annual taxes on the land pledged. 

From another standpoint this increase is justified inasmuch as the 
farmer is entitled to a universal system of agricultural finance through 
the Federal farm-loan system just as much as is commerce and busi- 
ness through the Federal reserve system. Every farmer operating his 
own farm is entitled to the benefits of the farm loan act. The system 
is adapted to long-term agricultural finance for all farmers. There is 
= ree why any farmer should be denied admission to the coopera- 

ve system, 

The thought and argument that the little borrower is being protected 
by writing in a maximum loan is wrong, for the increase of the loan 
above $10,000 will be beneficial to the small as well as to the large 
farmer. The overhead cost of writing a loan of $25,000 is not more 
than the placing of a loan of $500. he profits of these larger loans 
will be reflected in higher dividends and the consequent lowering of 
rates for all farmers. While it has been contended by some that 
increasing the limit to $25,000 will make an increased demand for 
credit which will react against the small farmer, it is not true, because 
it must be borne in mind that these larger loans are being made and 
will continue to be made, They draw on the same pool of financial 
credit seeking safe Jong-term investments that the small loans draw on 
through the Federal farm loan system; and if these large loans are 
not within the system they are competitive buyers of this credit, and 
by this competitive casey, e the paying of high prices both within 
and without the system when both should secu in a cooperative 
way. 

It is unjust to discriminate against the farmers’ cooperative system, 
the Federal land banks, in favor of the privately owned system, the 
gon: stock land banks, or to force the farmer seeking a large loan 
o be exposed to the tender mercies of the old farm mortgage system. 

If the little farmer and the big farmer are to be well served, this 
farm loan system must be recognized as the Government instrumen- 
tality for securing long-time investment capital for agriculture, and 
all borrowers, large or small, desiring this kind of money should be 
encouraged to borrow through the Federal farm loan system. 

There is no scarcity of money for these purposes. Secretary Mellon, 
Governor Harding, Governor Strong, and other outstanding men in the 
financial world have all testified that it is only a question of proper 
credit instrumentalities and not a lack of money that makes for The 
farmers’ difficulties. Every national farm organization has by resolu- 
725 aoe by witnesses requested that the straight loan be not less than 


The increase of the loan limit will not add to the volume of tax- 
exempt securities, for the business otherwise will be written by joint- 
stock land banks enjoying tax-exempt bonds or by other institutions, 
such as mutual insurance companies, charitable and eleemosynary in- 
stitutions, and others, whose securities are not subject to taxation and 
which should be buyers of the regularly issued bonds of the farm-loan 
gas The increase of the loan limit of the Federal land banks to 
the maximum enjoyed by the joint-stock land banks will benefit all 
farmers, large and small. 

I wish to call to your attention, as well as to the attention of every 
other Member of Congress, that if the farmer is to be adequately financed 
and on the most economical basis, the $16,000 maximum loan now in 
the bill must be removed. With that remaining in the bill it will 
fail to serve as it should serve, and will not only continue to expose 
those desiring larger loans to the unconscionable commission and 
brokerage charges of the old-time farm-loan mortgage banker but will 
also result in weakening the farm-loan system itself and not allow 
it to develop and function with as low a rate of interest to the farmer 
as it might otherwise secure, 

Yours very truly, 
* AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


RAISE LOAN LIMIT TO $25,000. 


In a peor Hy oN to raise the limit for Federal farm loans from 
$10,000 to $25,000 and not $16,000, Gray Silver, Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau Federation, addresses the 
following letter to every Senator and Congressman : 

“The Norbeck-Strong Bill, H. R. 14041, just reported out of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House, is in many ways an 
admirable bill and will be very helpful in a freer functioning of the 
Federal farm-loan system. However, the limitation of loans to $16,000 
with certain provisions by which loans may be made above that to 
825.000 is a mistake in both theory and practice. 

“The Federal farm loan act was passed to remedy the evils existin, 
through the control of farm loans by farm-mortgage companies, whic 
in most sections were imposing high rates and excessive commissions. 
On loans up to $10,000 the Federal farm loan act has cured these evils. 
= oins erore g $10,000 the Federal farm loan act has not remedied 
the situation, 
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JOLNT-STOCK BANKS LIMITED. 

“While ft may be contended that the joint-stock 
care of this situation, this is not true, for the 

do not and will not operate in many ran 


and in the best agricultural sections where they do the n 
cost to the farmer appreximates 1 cent more than if the loan were 
taken through the eral farm n associations. 


is. 
‘entitled to have this $250 per year on a $25,000 loan, ordinarily edulv- 
alent to the annual taxes on the land pl 

From another standpoint this increase is justified inasmuch as 
the farmer is entitled to a universal system of agricultural finance 
through the Federal farm-loan system just as much as is commerce 
and business through the Federal reserve system. By farmer oper- 
ating his own farm is entitled to the benefits of the farm loan act. 
The system is adapted to long-term ee finance for all farmers, 
There is no reason why any farmer should be denied admission to the 
cooperative system. 

PAIR TO ALL, 


The thought and argument that the little borrower is being protected 
1 in a maximum loan is wrong, for the increase of the loan 
above $10,000 will be beneficial to the small as well as to the large 
farmer. The overhead cost of writing a loan of $25,000 is not more 
than the pla of a loan of $500. The profits of these larger loans 
will be reflected in higher dividends and consequent lowering of 
rates for all farmers. While it has been contended by some that in- 
creasing the limit to $25,000 will make an increased demand for credit 
which will react st the smal! farmer, it is not true, because it 
must be borne in mind that these larger loans are being made and will 
continue to be made. They draw on the same pool of financial credit 
seeking safe long-term investments that the small loans draw on throu 
the Federal farm-loan system; and if these large loans are not within 
the system they are competitive buyers of this credit and by this com- 
pu bi force the paying of high prices both within and without 

system, when both should be secured in a eooperative way. 
is unjust to discriminate against the farmers’ cooperative system, 
the Federal land banks, in favor of the privately owned system, the 
joint-stock land banks, or to force the farmer ie S8 a large loan to be 
exposed to the tender mercies of the old farm-mo ge system. 

‘If the little farmer and the big farmer are to well served, this 

farm-loan system must be recogni: az the 


for securing long-time investment oe. for agriculture, and all bor- 
rowers, la or small, peia? this d of money should be encouraged 
to borrow rough the Federal farm-loan system. 


There is 


men 

he farmers’ difficulties. Every national farm o: 

— g vs by witnesses requested that the loan be not less 
n 


“The increase of the loam limit will not add to the volume of tax- 
exempt securities, for the business otherwise will be written by joint- 
stock land banks enjoying tax-exempt bonds or by other institutions, 
such as mutual insurance companies, charitable and ary in- 
stitutions, and others, whose securities are not subject to taxation, and 
which should be buyers of the regularly issued bonds of the farm-loan 

tem. The increase of the loan ef the Federal land banks to 

maximum enjoyed by the joint-stock land banks: will benefit all 
farmers, large and small. 

“ I wish to call to your attention e "yale ah big gn 


other Member of that if farmer is to be adequately 
financed, and on the most economical — 4 ed $16,000. maximum loan 
now in the bill must be removed. With Seg in the bill it 
will fail to serve as it should serve and will not continue to 
expose those desiring loans. to the unconscionable commission. 
and charges of the old-time farm-loan mo e. banker, but 
will also result in weakening the farm-loan system and not allow 


it to develop and function with as low a rate of interest to the farmer 
as it might otherwise secure.” 


Farm BUREAU ARGUES ro REMOVE $10,000 Lrurr. 


Gray Silver, Washington representative of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Tears urged the House 

report out the Norbeck-Strong bill, which provides for an in 
the amount of money which may be loaned to individuals by the coop- 
erative farm-loan associations. Mr. Silver stated that time for 
eee ie obligations is not far off and that a failure to 
report the bill will necessitate the renewal 1 ar at 

and probably the pa ts of commissions. A ng the e made 
by some members o that the Federal farm-loan system 
was created to hale the “ small ” farmer or to assist the landless man 
to secure a small farm, Mr. Silver declared 


unhappy lot; that he must live in his mueg beeanse he has chosen 
farm The thought maintains that 
the farmer is a business man; that agriculture is a calling and that 


farmers wish to raise ay, on the farm and continue in the 
farming business. That is what the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has in mind when it requests that the loan limit of $10,000 be 
removed and that the limit of the loan shoyld be determined by the 
size and quality of collateral offered. 

Mr, Silver maintained that the economic farm unit used to be 160 
acres, but with the changing conditions this unit now varies widely 
in different parts of the country. “There are hundreds of thousands 
of farms in the United States which are valued at more than $20,000, 
; g the States which have large numbers of such farms are Cali- 
23,000; Idaho, 10,000; Indiana, 27,000; Mlinois, 141, 
Kansas, 53,000; Kentucky, 10,000; Minneso: 

raska, 41,000; New York, 10,000; 
Dakota, 44, Texas, 


41,000 
„ 22,000; North Dakota, 24,000; South 000; ; 
Washington, 12,000; Wisconsin, 30,000. Every State in the 
operating units valued at more 


000 
000 


23.000; 000; 
‘Nation has a large number of farmers 
than 


Banking and Currency Committee to | 


rates 


loan system to function the way in which the farmers belle 
should. It is not financing agricultural production when you ‘imit 


7 Bek pues a is. finan 
s ced through this. system it will conti 

to have to refloat its mortgage indebtedness pile three to five le 
y high interest rates and commission. It does nat help anybody to 


the size of loan made by the cooperative farm-loan associations.” 
NEW PROVISIONS UP, 


Mr. Silver also approved of the other provisions of 
2 it portis 8 12 8 as to ee 8 
— e same provisions as the local cooper: 


atives, 
may join in forming a cooperative farm-loan associa’ bee Maigue 


tt consist of three members elected by the local cooperative associa. 
tions, three by the National y 
3 8 Farm Loan Board, and the seventh by 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired ; all time has expired; and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto:, That the eighth 


ragraph of section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved July 17, 1916 Ka farm 
act, be amended to read oe follows: ` A ren 


“The salaries. and expenses of the Federal Farm Loan Boa 
farm-loan. e and examiners authorized under this 8 
after June 30, 1923, be pald by the Federal and joint-stock land banks 
in Do gn to their 3 N — pane: 

e Farm Loan ali, prior tœ June 30, 1923, and each six 
months thereafter, estimate the expenses and salaries of the Federal 
Farm Lean Board, its officers and employees, farm-loan re: trars, 
deputy registrars, the examiners and r appraisers, and appor- 
tion the same amongst the Federal and joint-stock land banks in pro- 
portion to thelr gross assets at the time of such apportionment and 

ent each of such banks pursuant to such appor- 

peron peN payable on the Ist of July or January next ensuing. he 
funds ected Py rime to such assessments shall be deposited with 
the United States to be disbursed in payment of such 
3 and expenses on appropriations duly made by Congress for such 

“Tf any deficiency shall occur in such fund during the half-year iod 
for which it was estimated, the Farm Lean Beard Shall 6 
to make immediate assessment covering such deficiency against the 
Federal «nd joint-stock land banks upon the same basis: as the original 
assessment. If at the end of the six months’ period there shall remain 
a surplus in such fund, it shall be deducted from the estimated expenses 
of the next ensuing six months’ period when assessment is made for such 

iodi Land bank appraisers shall receive such tion as the 

eral Farm Loan shall fix and shall be Daid by the Federal 
and the joint-stuck land banks which they serve in such 
proportion and in such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall 


Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 minutes and 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa asks unani- 
mous. consent to proceed for 10 minutes and extend his remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I de not want to object to 


| this, but the time is quite late and we are anxious to finish this 


bill this afternoon, and I hope gentlemen will bear in mind that 
I will be forced to take some action to close debate on different 
sections in order to get through to-night. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause} The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Just a moment. I hope the gentleman will 


not insist on finishing to-night. It is now 25 minutes after 4 


o'clock. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say to the gentleman this ts legis- 
lation, I believe, men are interested in, and it is now getting 
toward the close of the session 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. This is a big proposition, and I think we 
ought to have the fellows here. It is Saturday night and 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
of order there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After ceunting.} One hundred and fourteen gentlemen are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, about a year ago I intro- 
duced a bill to increase the limit of farm loans from $10,000 
to $25,000. I would have been glad indeed if that could have 
been considered alone on its merits. However, there has grown 
up, as was. inevitable, conditions in the administration of the 
Federal farm loan act that in the judgment of the board 
should be remedied. This bill is the result of the considera- 
tion of these separate propositions. I want to ask the gentle- 
men of the committee to remember that the recommendations 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board are entitled to respectful 
consideration. 

The Farm Loan Board has administered the act with most 
admirable discretion and care. It has been successful; it has 
acomplished great work. I think we should hesitate about con- 
demning unreservedly, as some gentlemen do, the recommenda- 
tions ef the board. I wish further to say I think that gentle- 
men who have not given this subject particular attention and 
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study and perhaps are not particularly interested in the mat- 
ter ought not to object to the action of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, which has given this legislation a 
most careful consideration. They have heard people both for 
and against the legislation who were entirely qualified to en- 
lighten the committee. They have considered very carefully 
the objections that have been made against this bill. I pre- 
sume there is no objection that has been urged here but was 
considered by the committee. It seems to me that gentlemen 
who are now condemning so unqualifiedly the provisions of this 
bill should remember that those who have given this legisla- 
tion careful consideration have given it their unqualified ap- 
proval. 

I want briefly to call attention to some of these provisions 
that have been so seriously contested. Of course, no gentle- 
man here has been heard to complain of the first provision of 
the bill. If these land banks ean carry the entire expense with- 
out calling upon the Government for a single dollar, certainly 
no one should object to that. But gentlemen declare they are 
against certain other provisions of the bill. In a sense and to 
a considerable degree these various provisions are separable 
and stand upon their own merits. Gentlemen, I think, should 
hestitate to condemn the whole bill because they do not approve 
some particuar section of it, 


I want to call attention to section 2, which provides for the 


selection of the directors of the farm-loan banks, which has been 
very seriously criticized. No good ‘reason for such criticism has 
been stated. The change recommended by the Farm Loan 
‘Board has been caused by no effort on their part to obtain 
greater power for the land banks than they now have, but it has 
been because of the fact that under the composition and ar- 
rangement as it now exists there has been a sad lack of effi- 
ciency and interest taken by the various associations of bor- 
rowers, which they hope may be cured by this new recommenda- 
tion. It seems to me the recommendation is justifiable. The 
change suggested appears materially better, and, as long as the 
proposed arrangement leaves with the association members the 
right of control of the board of directors, there ought not to be 
any serious objection with regard to that provision. 

I want now to call attention to the storm center of objection 
to this legislation, and that is the provision that has been 
made by which agents can be appointed and individual bor- 
rowers can present their applications for consideration to the 
Federal land banks. It occurs to me, gentlemen, that there 
must have been, in the minds of most of these who have spoken, 
serious misapprehension regarding the terms of this provision. 
Let me call your attention to them on page 10, at the beginning 
of Section 15, 

When are these agents to be appointed? Not under all elr- 
cumstances; not under any circumstances, except those that 
are provided here: 


Szo. 15. That whenever it shall a 


ar to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board that national farm-loan ations have mot been formed. 


Now ought we, I ask it in all seriousness, to prevent a man 
who desires to take advantage of the terms, the rate of interest, 
and the provisions for amortization that are carried in these 
Federal farm loans to be prevented from securing them unless 
he can associate with himself 10 men for that purpose? When 
thus presented he ought to have a chance to submit his in- 
dividual application and have it acted upon. It seems to me 
that is a reasonable proposition. And besides this the provision 
reads, or the local farm-loan association fails, neglects, or 
refuses to serve properly the needs of its territory in any 
locality.” 

Perhaps there will not be many cases of that character. 
But we know that there are such cases, and in such cases 
where the local association forms itself into a close corporation 
and refuses to accept applications from anyone outside, cer- 
tainly there ought to be some method provided by which these 
applications can be made and considered by the Federal land 
banks. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. TOWNER. I beg the gentleman's pardon. I can not 
yield to him because then I shall haye to yield to somebody 


else. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TOWNER. There can be no objection, it seems to me, 
that when these associations do not serve the borrowing public, 
those subject to these conditions and circumstances should have 
the advantage of the Federal farm loan proposition. I see no 
reason why that should not be granted. I have heard all, I 
think, of the very strenuous objections that have been urged 
to this proposed change, and I really can not see that there is 
any real ground for those objections. 


It does not mean the destruction of these associations already 
formed. It does not prevent the organization of new associa- 
tions that may be formed. Gentlemen seem to think that this 
means the destruction of those already in existence, and seem 
to think that there will be no more associations formed. I see 
no reason to believe that; I see no reason to believe that the 
fulfillment of their prediction will necessarily follow. We 
ought to consider this as a practical proposition. It is so. The 
Farm Loan Board does not desire to destroy this system. They 
have no interest to do so. They want it to hold its place in the 
affections of the people of the country. They want it to con- 
tinue to serve the admirable purpose that called it into exist- 
ence, and which has so fully justified its being called into 
existence. They do not believe that any of these destructive 
consequences will follow, and I believe we are abundantly jus- 
2 fied in joining with them in the belief that they will not fol- 
ow. 

Now, I want to pay attention in the remainder of my time 
to the consideration of the extension of the limit of these 
farm loans. Gentlemen say that this was a proposition 
originally created for the benefit of the small farmer, for the 
poor farmer. It is still so. This does not change ‘the situ- 
ation. In fact, the language of the act itself says that 
preference shall be given to the smaller loans, to the poorer 
farmers. But is that any reason why those having farms of 
larger size and value should be deprived of the lower rate 
of interest, of the better terms, and especially of the amorti- 
zation feature which is vital to these loans? 

In Towa the average farm is 160 acres. The average value 
of farm lands in Iowa is over $200 per acre. This makes the 
average value of farms $32,000. A loan of $10,000, the present 
limit, is less than one-third the value of our average farm. 
The census gives the average value of farms in Iowa as 
$38,941. A loan of $10,000 is little more than one-fourth this 
valuation. The census valuation of farms in South Dakota is 
$37,000, in Nebraska it is $33,000. A loan of $10,000 on these 
farms and, indeed, on any average farm in the Middle West 
is inadequate. 

Gentlemen seem to think that the proposition is to make 
initial loans on these farms, and large loans should not be 
encouraged. That is not the case. The loans in most cases 
are there already. They are in many cases 40 or 50 per cent 
of the value. They are in many cases carrying 7 per cent 
interest, and in many cases a commission of 1 per cent is 
charged for each renewal. To gtve these farmers the present 
system Will mean a reduction of the interest rate to 5 per cent. 
A still greater benefit is the amortization feature, by which, 
with a small addition to the interest charges, the loan and 
mortgage will be extinguished at the expiration of the loan 
period. ‘This system also relieves the borrower from making 
frequent renewals, with additional charges each time. The 
privilege is also given to pay larger payments, or to pay off 
the loan entirely at any interest pay day. 

Gentlemen also seem to think that if the average farm value 
is $82,000, an Increase to $16,000, or 50 per cent of that amount, 
will be sufficient increase. It should be remembered that if 
$32,000 is the average, that there is as much above $32,000 
as there is below that amount, and that it certainly is from a 
productive standpoint as important to help the large producer 
as it is the small producer. ; 

The full development of the Federal farm-loan system re- 
quires an extension of the limit to $25,000. That will help 
large and small alike. The chief benefit of the system will be 
found ultimately in the method used and the help and hope 
held out to all the farmers that they can under its provisions 
work out of burden of mortgage indebtedness and be able to 
carry a surplus to more comfort, more independence, and a full 
share of the full joy in life, which should be America’s boon 
to her children. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the Federal farm-loan system 
has been of incalculable benefit to the American farmer, in 
spite of the handicaps under which it was established and 
through which it has struggled since its establishment. It had 
not only the unstable conditions produced by the war to con- 
tend with, but it had the long fight through the courts on the 
constitutionality of the act, which held up for over 12 months 
its functioning as a system. 

At the time that we enacted the Federal farm loan act there 
were a great Many communities in the United States, especially 
in the South ‘and West, where farmers who wished loans of 


less than $10,000, notwithstanding the fact that their credit 
which they wished to market was a sound and safe credit, had 
absolutely no market for that credit upon terms that were rea- 
sonable and under which they could exist and thrive as farm- 
ers. The interest charge ranged all the way from 8 to 17 per 
cent upon those small loans in the territory to which I have re- 
ferred. But since we established this system and it has com- 
menced to work, in spite of the handicaps to, which I have re- 
ferred, it has gone forward and has served a large number of 
the American farmers. But the benefits that haye flowed from 
that act have not been confined alone to those who got loans 
under the system. I talked to-day to one Member of Congress 
who before the Federal farm loan act commenced operating in 
his State got a loan on his farm, and by reason of the choice 
character of his farm and of his financial standing he was 
able to get it at what was regarded as a low rate of interest, 
namely, 8 per cent. He got it from a well-known insurance com- 
pany that was making farm loans in the Southwest. 

His neighbors were paying 10 per cent on small loans, and 
in addition to that were paying unconscionable commissions to 
agents. A few days ago that man was able to get a loan from 
the same company on the same farm at 5 per cent, paying the 
local agent a flat 1 per cent commission in the beginning for 
getting the loan. So that gentleman, notwithstanding the fact. 
that he had not gotten into the system and is not eligible for a 
loan under it, yet has gotten the benefit of the farm loan law. 

Gentlemen, I could cite case after case and farmer after 
farmer who have been benefited in that regard. 

But, gentlemen, in spite of what may have been the ideas 
that we had when we established the system, we find that in 
some localities, by reason of certain defects in the administra- 
tive machinery, there are some men who are not getting the 
benefit of the farm loan law, and they are the ones for whom 
the act was originally enacted. I think members of the com- 
mittee will bear me out in the statement that during the long 
consideration of this bill and of other bills of a similar char- 
acter there has been one controlling thing that has stood out- 
standing in every fight and contention I made, and that was 
that the Federal land bank, as distinguished from the joint- 
stock.land bank, was a cooperative loan system which we 
sought to give to the American farmer, and that every effort 
should be made and every opportunity be given to the Amer- 
ican farmer to make a success of that cooperative moyement. 
Now, we find that in some communities they were unable to 
organize a local loan association. Of course, under the system 
the banks can use a direct agent and make direct loans now. 
We found in other communities in some instances after the 
requisite number of farmers had gotten together and procured 
their loans and organized the local association, they deliber- 
ately refused to let any of their neighbors come in and join 
the association, for different reasons. Some were that the 
little original group had gotten together, they had gotten their 
loans, they were satisfied, they had no further interest, and 
they did not care to bring in their neighbors because of the 
double stock liability which they have to the local association 
by reason of the law. 

We found in other cases that members of a church net to- 
gether and organized a local association, and they would not 
permit anybody who belonged to any other church or had any 
other religion to come in, Of course, that condition called for 
relief. 

What was the next thing that was directed to my attention 
that called for relief? During the long struggle that we had | 
had to preserve the system, because of the exigencies of the war | 
and the suits pending in the Supreme Court, Congress was | 
compelled to make provision for the Treasury of the United | 
States to purchase a certain amount of these bonds, and in | 
order to get the Treasury officials and Members of Congress | 
themselves in sufficient numbers to agree to that proposal, 
which was denounced by many upon this floor, those of us 
who were fighting for that relief had to agree to a provision 
that so long as the Treasury held any of these bonds the tem- 
porary organization should continue. I am one of those who 
have been extremely anxious to bring around the day when the 
stockholders of the system should, under a permanent organiza- 
tion, have charge of their own banks. So when we came to the 
consideration of the bill that was originally proposed we were 
faced with a reorganization scheme that met with the approval 
of but very few members of the committee. Candidly I stated 
then, as I have repeated since, that the original bill was so 
obnoxious to me in practically every material feature that I 
could not support it at all. But I did not care to be in the 
attitude of being a mere obstructionist, sitting down and 
objecting to what the other man proposed, but as a friend of the 
system, as one who was anxious to bring about a permanent 
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organization, as one who was anxious to see that every farmer 
whose loan was eligible should receive the benefit of the act, I 
felt that it was my duty to take a constructive course and to 
say to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Srrone] and those 
who favored the original bill: “While I can not approve of 
your bill, I am willing to join with you in rewriting it to meet 


the objectionable features, if we can get together on it.“ What 


was the proposition? 

If we had killed that bill, if we kill this bill to-day, gentlemen, 
there can be no permanent organization, and the stockholders 
will not be permitted even to elect three directors, much less 
four, as provided by this bill; but the present Secretary of the 
Treasury says, and he is right about it under the law, that 
unless Congress changes the law and tells him to the contrary he 
will hold some of those bonds so that the Federal Farm Loan 
Board can control these banks under the temporary organiza- 
tion. So if you get any relief to enable the local associations 
to set up a permanent organization and elect directors and 
handle their own banks you have got to pass some kind of a law. 
So I have stated that with the innumerable changes that might 
be made, with the great many objections that I have, if there 
is another change on which I have assurance of enough gentle- 
men to absolutely do what I had in mind, I then shall feel im- 
pelled to vote for the bill, in spite of the objectionable features, 
on the theory that the good will outweigh the bad. 

Now, let us see. The original bill was sent out to the local 
associations of the United States. Naturally a great many 
voiced the same indignation and the same objections that other 
members of the committee offered to the original bill. I think 
some gentiemen on both sides of the aisle who have received 
these protests will recall this, that there is a strong prob- 
ability that the associations and farmers who have sent the 
protests here are opposing it on the original bill, which is not 
now before the House, but which the committee discarded and 
rewrote in the subcommittee and then rewrote it in the full 
committee. 

Now, take up the question of permanent organization. The 
original Strong bill provided for the control by the Farm Loan 
Board of the majority of the directors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. x 

Mr. WINGO. I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. The board would control two-thirds of the 
directors, I did not think that was fair; it was contrary to the 
original spirit; it failed to protect the law under which men had 
subscribed to the stock and got their loans. So we worked out 
a compromise proposition, 

I confess, gentlemen, that I would write a different one, but 
that is the best we could get and get anything, What is that 
compromise proposition? It is that the local associations 
shall elect three directors, the Farm Loan Board shall elect 
three, and then the seventh director shall be selected by whom? 
It is true he shall be selected by the board, but the board is 
compelled to take a man that has been nominated by the local 
farm-loan associations. How? By compelling them to take 
one of the three who have received the highest vote on nomi- 
nation by the associations. Can you conceiye any other method 
by which you could break that deadlock? We proposed differ- 
ent schemes, we talked about different ones, and I myself 
would have preferred a different proposition, but this is the 
best proposition that we could get. 

It means if this bill should become a law that the local asso- 
ciations throughout the United States can get out from under 
the present temporary organization where the directors are 
elected entirely by the Farm Loan Board and will have the 
right to elect three directors and nominate a man selected for 
the fourth and thereby give them the balance of power. I 
think we had better take that provision in the bill as the best 
we can get. ~ 

Here is the next proposition. I objected to the original 
bill because I felt that the inevitable operations would result 
in compulsory liquidation of the associations and have the 
loans made directly by direct agents without responsibility. 
So the committee set about trying to adopt an amendment 
that would protect the independence of the local associations. 
So we adopted a provision, now in the bill, which provides for 
direct loans when under the existing law they can make di- 
rect loans. Where there is a local association we provide that 
they shall not make direct loans, or where the farmers could 
get together and organize a cooperative association, unless the 
board found that the local association had failed, neglected, or 
refused to function and take care of their neighbors. Gentle- 
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men, does not that protect the local association? I know of 
farmers who have been refused admission to local associations 
because their neighbors shut them out. Do you think the 
farmers ought to be denied the benefits of this aet? I do not 
think they should, and where an association refuses to function 
do you not think that we ought to take care of the fellow that 
is shut out? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again. expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close. at the close of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that at the close of the three minutes 
granted to the: gentleman from Arkansas all debate shall close 
on this seetion and amendments thereto. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, there are only 
a few who have made remarks during the 30 minutes, and 
they have been members of the committee. I would like five 
minutes myself. s 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman can: talk on the next section. 

Mr. RAKER. But when we come to the next one the Chair- 
man will recognize some member of the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is not fair. We reeognize 
men outside of the committee. 

Mr. McFADDEN. We are trying to get. through with this 
bill to-night. 

Mn BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio objects. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Arkansas 
that he be permitted to proceed for three minutes? 

There was no objection. ‘ z 

Mr. WINGO. In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, what do 
we do? Those of us who are trying to protect the independence 
of the local associations not only forced that amendment, but 
over on page 11, if gentlemen will turn to it, they will find 
another provision in the last paragraph on that page which 
simply says that as the Farm Loan Board has put a direct agent 
in the. territory of a local association because it has failed, 
neglected, or refused to serve, if, afterwards that association, 
after it has gotten notice of that fact, will get together and 
adopt a resolution expressing their willingness to function 
and take care of their neighbors, then the Federal farm-loan 
bank shall be prohibited from making any more loans in that 
territory through the direct agent. Do not those two provisions 
protect as nearly as you can the independence of the local 
association? Not only that, but we forced another provision 
at the bottom of page 10, wherein we put a further burden 
upon the man who borrows through a direct loan. We withhold 
his dividends to set up a reserve to meet delinquent payments, 
and we provide a double stock liability upom the man who bor- 
rews independently through a direct agent that is comparable 
and equal to the double liability of a man who borrows through 
the local association. If you are not satisfied with that, when 
we reach those provisions, as one who is anxious to protect the 
local association, as one who is fighting for the cooperative as- 
sociation, then if you have another suggestion in the form of 
an amendment that will make it better, I am willing to join 
and help to improve the bill, but as one trying to preserve these 
- Joeal associations when they are tied up as they are now under 
the present statute, I am not willing to sit down and object 
to everything that is offered and not try to do something that 
will relieve the situation. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
upon this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment 
to that that all debate upon the section and ali amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment of the | 


gentleman from Minnesota to the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, on the 15th of October, 
1921, the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry made a 
report upen the general subject of credits, with special reference 
to agricultural credits. As à part ef that report it recommended 
the passage of a bill dealing with intermediate farm credits 
for production and marketing purpeses. Subsequently the 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexnoor] and myself, in January, 
1921, introduced a bill carrying out the commission’s recom- 
mendations. Immediately thereafter the agricultural confer- 
ence, called by the President and the Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture, recommended the passage of a bill for intermediate farm 


credits substantially in the form proposed by Senator Lennoor 


and myself, 

Last summer the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, to which committee the bill was referred, granted 
me a hearing on the bill, which lasted fer two days. Nothing, 
however, resulted from that hearing. Later on, at the begin- 
ning of the extra session, the President of the United States 
recommended to Congress the adoption of legislation providing 
fer intermediate farm credits, 

Hearings were had by the Senate committee. The bill was 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of Commerce. It passed the Senate by a unanimous vote. It 
came to the House Committee on Banking and Currency about 
the Ist of February. No action has been had upon it. I rise 
at this time simply to challenge the attention of this House, 
and especially the Members on the Republican side of the 
House, to the fact that intermediate credit legislation, which 
has the administration behind it, which has been unanimously 
passed by the Senate, is likely to fail because apparently the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is unwilling to consider 
it. It seems to have disappeared in a fog, out of which it is 
impossible to extricate it. We are now within two weeks of the 
end of this session. The administration and: those who speak 
for it have promised the farmers of this country that before 
the end of this session there would be legislation on interme- 
diate farm credits. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Not yet. I think that the country ought 
to know and that this House ought to know where the responsi- 
bility for failure to pass farm legislation lies, if farm legisla- 
tion is not passed. I do not criticize the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency on the Democratic side of the 
House; they do not have responsibility. I am informed that 
they are quite willing to cooperate. I challenge the members of 
that committee on the Republican side of the House, who are 
responsible for carrying out the program of the administration 
which is in power, to the fact that unless immediate action is 
taken, unless this bill can be brought out on the floor and con- 
sidered, there will be no fulfillment of the promise which we 
have made to the farmers of America and to the American peo- 
ple with reference to intermediate farm credits at this session 
of Congress. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I simply want to say to the gentleman that 
there are many Members of the House who join with the 
gentleman from Minnesota in this feeling that he las ex- 
pressed, and that the matter of farm credits is. of sufficient 
importanee to justify its consideration by this House. I think 
it will be a distinct disappointment to many on this. side if 
the Committee on Banking and Currency fails to send out 
those important measures and give opportunity for the House 
to eonsider them. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course, it might be said that the com- 
mittee was waiting for the Senate to act, but it was not neces- 
sary for it to do that. This bill has been before the committee 
for more than a year and there has been ample opportunity 


during that period for the committee te give any consideration 


to the bill which it thought necessary, but it did not seem to 
be disposed to take action on it for some reason or other. I 
do not know what the reason is, but it seems to me that we 
who have the responsibility for the carrying out of the Re- 
publican program in this Congress should find some way b 
which some legislation fulfilling the promise- which the tect: 
dent of the United States has made to the Ameriean people 
and the American farmer can be carried out. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. I am in full sympathy with the 
gentleman, and I desire to ask him when was the Senate bill 
referred to this committee and what action it has taken since? 

Mr: ANDERSON. It was referred on the ist of February, 


perhaps on the 8d, and no action has been taken as far as I 


am aware. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSON } expressed great interest in the farm credit 
bills before the Banking and Currency Committee. I am as 
much interested in those measures as he dan possibly be, and I 
am as anxious that the House shall have an opportunity to 
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pass on the question of farm credits at this session as he can 


be. It is a most unfortunate thing that in another body that 
undertook the task of working out the question of farm credits 
gentlemen were not able to agree among themselves and present 
to us in one measure a bill that would care and provide for 
those important interests. I am not disposed to be captious 
in criticism, and I suppose under the rules it is not proper for 
me to criticize at all, but I do believe that had this House as- 
sumed the Initial responsibility for that work the question of 
farm credits would have been disposed of in one measure. 
{Applause.} And that would have been sent to the Senate 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have only five minutes. If I had a little 
more time I would be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For a brief question? 

Mr. MONDELL, We would not, in my opinion, have passed 
two bills covering largely the same ground treating to a 
very considerable extent the same subject through differ- 
ent methods. But let me suggest to gentlemen the Committee 
on Banking and Currency is at work and is working diligently 
on those measures, and I have every confidence that in due 
time they will report. I think that committee is entitled to 
time to give fair consideration to those measures, and I am 
sure they will work diligently on the bills and that report will 
be made to the House. In the meantime our duty is to pass 
on the bill now before us. That is a measure which the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has had before it for 
a long time, long before either of the Senate bills came to the 
committee. The committee has presented it as their per- 
fected work, touching the land banks and the land-bank sys- 
tem. When we established the land-bank system we did an 
unusual thing. We gave those organizing what are known as 
joint-stock banks the privilege of issuing securities the income 
from which is free from income taxes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, in view of the gentleman's 
opposition a few moments ago I think I shall have to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota objects; 
all time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Suc. 2. That the seventh subdivision of section 4 of said act be 
amended to read as follows: 

„Seventh. To exercise, by its board of directors or duly authorized 
officers or agents, subject to law, all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business herein described. 

“After the subscriptions to stock in any Federal land bank by na- 
tional farm-loan associations. hereinafter authorized, shall have reached 
the sum of $100,000 the officers and directors of suid land bank shall 
be chosen as herein provided and shall, upon becoming duly qualified, 
take over the management of said land bank from the temporary officers 
selected under this section. 

The board of directors of every Federal land bank shall be selected 
as hereinafter specified and shall consist of seven members. Three of 
said directors shall be known ag local directors and shall be chosen by 
and be representative of national farm-loan ations and borrowers 
through agencies; three shall be known as district directors and shall 
be appointed by the Federal Farm Lo: 


an Board and represent the public 
interest. The term of office of local and district directors shall be three 


years. 
me Within 30 days from the approyai of this act and thereafter, at 
least two months before each elction, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
shall divide each land-bank district into three divisions, as 8 
as possible according to number of borrowers and the voting strength 
of national farm-loan associations and borrowers through agencies, and 
the farm-loan commissioner shall thereupon notify each association and 
agency in writing that an election is to be held for one local director 
from each of said divisions and requesting each association and agency 
to nominate one candidate for each division. Within 10 days of receipt 
or such notice each national farm-loan association and borrower 
e agencies shall forward nominations of residents of their respec- 
tive divisions for one director for such division to said farm-loan com- 
missioner, The farm-loan commissioner shall then prepare a list of 
candidates for local directors, consisting of the 10 persons receiving the 
highest number of votes from national farm-loan associations and bor- 
rowers through agencies for each division. 

“At least one month before said election the farm-loan commis- 
sioner shall mail to each national farm-loan association and to each 
borrower through agencies the list of candidates for their respective 
divisions. The directors of each national farm-loan association shall 
cast the vote of said association for one of the candidates on said list 
anl shall forward said vote to the said farm-loan commissioner 
within 10 days after said list of candidates is received. In yoting 
under this section each association shall be entitled to cast a number 
of votes equal to the total voting strength of the stockholders in asso- 
ciation meetings, and each borrower through agencies shall be entitled 
to cast one vote for each share of stock held by him in the Federal 
land bank not exceeding 20 shares, and shall forward said yote to 
the said farm-loan commission within 10 days after said lst of 
candidates is received. The candidate receiving the highest number 
of yotes in his division shall be declared elected as local director of 
the Federal land bank district from his division. In case of a tie, the 
farm-loan commissioner shall determine the choice. The nomina- 
tions from which the list of candidates is prepared, and the votes of 


the respective associations and borrowers through agencies fo 
candidates, as counted, shall be tabulated and 8 8 
examination by any candidate, for at least one year after the result of 
The Federal Farm Lean Board 

e eral Farm n ard shall designate one the d 
directors to serve until December 31, 1924, one te serve Gil Deea 
3 S os — nee Pree 3 31, 1926. 

intment eac strict ector s 

three years. At the first re the peat of directors ct 
each Federal land bank the 


the 
‘arm 


imself. 
upon qualification, immediately take over the Management of each bank 
“Directors of Federal land banks shall haye been for at least two 
years residents of the district for which they are appointed or elected, 
and a local director shall be a resident of his division when elected. No 
district director of a Federal land bank shall, during his continuance in 
office, act as an officer, director, or employee of any other institution 
association, or partnership engaged in banking or in the business of 
ma! or selling land-mortgage loans. : 
rectors of the Federal land bank shall receive, in addition to any 
compensation otherwise provided. a reasonable allowance for necessary 
expenses in attending meetings of their boards, to be paid by the respec- 
tive Federal land banks. Any compensation that may be provided by 
boards of directors of the Federal land banks for directors, officers, or 
Ban shall be subject to the approval of the Federal Farm Loar 


_ Mr.-STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. STRONG of Kansas: P 7, line 7, after th 
word “ elected” insert ; “And at least one district Director shail be ox 98. 
rienced in practical farming and actually engaged at the time of his 
appointment in farming operations within the district.” 

Mr. RAKER rose. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
STRONG]. 
Mr. RAKER. The Chair has recognized me already. I beg 


the gentleman not to take me off the floor. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will do that later. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from California, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker] the debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto be closed. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. The gentleman gave me five 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York objects, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then I ask that at the conclusion of the 
remarks of the gentleman from California all debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed. 

Mr. BEGG. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man can not take the gentleman from California off his feet, 
no matter what the expediency is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
proceed. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
when the bill creating the Federal farm-loan system was origi- 
nally passed I had the pleasure of voting for it, and I haye 
found out its beneficial effects, so far as it went, to the farmers 
of the West; in fact, generally over the United States. But 
they want it amended so as to give them further relief. The 
Federal farm-loan banks have been of great benefit. The joint- 


from California will 


stock land banks have also been of great benefit. I shall per- 
sonally vote for this bill as amended. ` 
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I want to call the attention of the committee to one thing, 
and I think I ought to do it. Mr. John Guill, jr., a present 
member of the board, says that these amendments will assist 
the present administration of this law. I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing him for over 80 years. He is a man who knows 
southern Oregon, Nevada, and California from one end to the 
other. He is what you call a real, genuine, business, successful 
farmer. He is interested in the farmers of California and in 
that country. It is the same way with the Federal farm-loan 
bank at Berkeley. They are earnestly in favor of it, because 
they believe it to be of benefit to the farmers of that country. 

But what I primarily rose for, and what I want to call to 
your attention in addition, is that, like my friend from Texas 
IMr. Hupsperu], I am a real dirt farmer. [Laughter.] I 
want to read to you what has been the history of our farm 
business in northern California and southern Oregon. Here is 
a statement by the stockmen of southern Oregon with whom I 
am acquainted that each steer that they have sold for the last 
five years has cost them $8.85 more to produce than they have 
been able to sell it for. 

What those people want is some relief. They want to see 
fulfilled some of the promises that have been made. The man 
that did not have a reserve has gone to the wall. Only those 
who had a surplus and have been able to use that surplus in 
maintaining their property have been able to exist. Think of 
it. It costs them $8.85 more to raise a steer than they get 
for it! 

Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous consent that I may 
insert these illuminating tables in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The article and statement above referred to are as follows: 


[From the Lake County Examiner, Lakeview, Lake County, Oreg., 
January 25, 1923.) 


CATTLE BUSINESS IS A LOSING GAMB, SAY STOCK ASSOCIATIONS—-REPORT 
SHOWS STOCKMEN OF SOUTHERN LAKE COUNTY LOSE $8.85 ON EVERY 
2-YEAR-OLD STEER MARKETED AT PRESENT PRICES—DATA SUBMITTED 
RESULT OF COST RECORDS FROM u NUMBER OF STOCK RANCHES AND 
REPRESENTS COSTS UNDER AVERAGE CONDITIONS IN THIS SECTION— 
COST OF STEER PLACED AT $66.85 AND SELLING PRICE IS $57. 


The cattle business is a losing game under present conditions and 
is able to continue only because stockmen have foregone any interest 
on thelr la investments and no return has been received by them 
for their labor or managerial activity, according to a report sub- 
mitted to the National Forest by the officers of the Warner Stock 
Growers’ Association and the Dog Lake Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association. The cost data submitted with the report show that the 
stockman loses $8.85 for ev 2-year-old steer he sends to market, 
er in other words receives $8.85 less than the cost of production. 

The report was submitted in the form of post to show why grazing 
fees on the national forest should not be raised and will be submitt 
to the district forester's office by Supervisor Gilbert D. Brown. The 
cost data was worked out by the officers of both live-stock associations 
in cooperation with County Agent Teutsch and represents average 
costs taken from a number of stock ranches in southern Lake County. 
For the Warner Stock Growers’ Association the report was ed by 
J. P. Duke, president, and E. A. ik ne secretary, and for the Dog 
Lake Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association by A. M. Smith, president, 
and J. D, Heryford, secretary. 

It is to be hoped that stockmen throughout the country compare 
the costs listed with their own costs and if they disagree with the 
figures send their remarks to the Examiner. The report follows: 

“The cost data attached hereto is the result of cost records from 
a number of stock ranches in southern Lake County and represents 
average costs under range conditions in this section at prevailing 
prices. The owners of these ranches from which the cost data was 
taken are members of the undersigned livestock associations and 
represented by the undersigned officers of these associations, 

“Any questions as to the method of arriving at these figures or the 
items contained in them will be answered by the officers of either of 
these associations. The figures represent costs on all classes of live 
stock in the average herd of stock cattle in this section. 

In looking over this cost data the question may arise as to why the 
cost of four months’ 1 on the national forest is only 72 cents per 
bead, W thg cost of gr: on fenced pasture is $3 per head for only 

ree months. 

In the first place if it were not for the adjoining fenced meadows it 
would not be possible to utilize the national forest lands, as fenced 
meadows are necessary to supplement the national forest ng in 
early spring and fall. These meadow lands are valued at $40 per acre. 
Secondly, good feed is not available on the national forest for more than 
two to three months each season, and most stockmen begin gathering 
their cattle after they have been on the reserve from two to three 
months. It is an established fact also that the best grazing lands have 
been patented and only the poorer grass lands remain in the national 
forest. A map showing the Fremont Forest will readily establish this 
fact, as it will show how the deeded lands interlock with the national 
. T ; 1 perk i 

8 e question also arises why the privately owned grazing lan 
lease for a much greater price than do the national forest 1 lands Ren 
sons for this are as follows: 

“1, It is not necessary for leasers of privately owned grazing lands 
to own hay ranches, while the forest permittees must own land upon 
which they pay taxes and many N costs. Thus the operat- 
ing cost of those using privately own zing lands, who are usually 
transient sheep men, is much less than the forest permittees, and they 
can afford to pay higher grazing rates, They do not, however, tend to 
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stabilize the live-stock industry nor do they build up the community, 
as oor Mase no property holdings which makes their permanent rest- 


dence the community necessary. 

2. Stockmen are often forced to lease this privately owned grazing 
land at prices set by transient sheep men in order to protect their 
3 on deeded grazing lands which they own and which lies 

cent. 

“3. Private grazing lands can be reserved for any season of the 
year, while forest-reserve lands can only be utilized for grazing during 
the grazing period; thus private lands can be utilized later and for 
a longer period, and also the lessor of such lands is entitled to all 
the rights and privileges which he would have on his own deeded 
land. This fact reduces, therefore, the wintering cost of live stock, 
ae a system requires less high-priced hay and less fenced grazing 


“4. Mutual permits are granted on the national forest for the graz- 
ing of both cattle and sheep on the same range, which results in less 
grass, shorter grazing periods, and continued fends between the cattle- 
men and sheepmen occupying the area. Such permits also cause 
cattle to scatter and increases the cost of gathering. 

“5. In certain instances it is possible for stockmen to lease deeded 
grazing lands adjoining their ranches, which cuts down the cost of 
nane and thering and produces beef of greater weight than is 
possible on the national forest. 

“In conclusion, the live_stock cost data herewith submitted, which 
is an average for this district, establishes the fact that the live-stock 
industry is operated at.a loss. This loss is shown in the figures 
which we submit in spite of the fact that many of the items are 
extremely conservative. Lor instance most of the cattle upon which 
this cost data was taken have been produced on hay costing from 
$15 to $20, while the cost of 72755 figures used is but $6 per ton. Many 
stockmen are buying hay at the present time for from $10 to $12 
per ton. It is apparent, therefore, that the only reason that the 
industry has been able to exist is because no interest has been made 
on the large investment in the live-stock business and no return has 
been received by the operator for his labor or managerial activity. 

“Therefore, according to the facts submitted herewith, the under- 
signed associations know that the livestock industry can not con- 
tinue to exist if production costs are increased, especially the grazing 
costs on the national forest, as we believe that we are gy A the 
present time all that such grazing is worth and all that the industry 
can possibly afford.“ 

Following is the estimated cost of production data on cattle com- 
piled by the Warner Stock Growers’ Association and the Dog Lake 
Cattle and Horse Raisers’ Association in southern Lake County, and 
representing average costs for this district. 


Cost of running a cow one year—from October to October. 
Replacement cost on old cows, depreciation - $1.50 
Interest on $30 at 8 per cent 


Death loss, 3 per cent on $30 
Taxes, 25 mills on $30 


Total N 
Estimated value of calf, 350 pounds, at 5 cents 17. 50 
Cost per calf with a 65 per cent calf crop 35. 80 

Cost of running a calf from weaning until it is 18 months old. 
Interest on calf at 8 per cent on $17.50, actual value. 1.40 
Death losses, 3 per cent on $17.60------____---_--__________ ~ 52 
a PPR ER te SO E PE ee A ener Sas SOE EES, 50 
RODE ADA Ac aces et ee ee Set 1. 50 
Hay tor winter 3 ton at . ð — es 4. 50 
A e Saree a OE 75 
Grazing 4 months on national forest 72 
Grazing 3 months on fenced pasture——— 3. 00 

E — r. ... ee Se 12. 89 
Estimated value at end of year, 600 pounds at 5 cents 30. 00 
weren n nner e a 12. 30 

Cost of running a steer from 18 to 30 months of age. 
Te xe, 25; MME OT y r ee 64 
Interest on steer, 8 per cent on 830— 22 2. 40 
Death lese, d ber cent on 80 —2—.. 90 
Riding Sni Be ee Se 1.50 
HRY SOR Winter, F OD Ot SO ee ee es 6. 00 
Cint- 0E feeding at Sb per ton ee N 1.00 
Grazing two months on national forest__...._._.____._________ 72 
Grazing four months on fenced pasture at 812 4.00 
ba Ss rs gt eee AT eed re eee 17.16 
Estimated value of a 950-pound steer at 6 cents 57. 00 
sncrease: ii: value f0r yearn fen e a 27. 00 
Cost of producing a 2-year-old steer, 

Allee .. ĩ b. —-T— — . — 35. 80 
e I MLE ay SSN ern ERO SESE, 12, 89 
err ee re eS 17. 16 
i / rea SiS 5. 85 

Average price received for steers in district, 950 pounds at 6 
ee ee ee ts ae Sie SA bea aE ee tote Some aS 7. 00 
CCC — 6. Eee ̃ . 7¾˙‚— HORT 8. 85 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 


amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. : 

Mr. BEGG. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
that debate close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moyes to 
amend by making debate close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON, I offer a substitute, that debate close in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
ron] offers a substitute that debate close in 10 minutes. The 
question is on the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]: 

The question being taken, the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Joxxs ]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Joxes of Texas and Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 60, noes TT. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that 
vote. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are not going to be gagged or hog tied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
McFappen and Mr. Jones of Texas. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
41, noes 85. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Jones of Texas was 
rejected. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Freitps) there were—ayes 61, noes 74. 

Mr. FIELDS. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Mo- 
Fappen and Mr. Fietops, 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported—ayes 
55, noes 80. 

Accordingly the motion that the committee rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] that debate on 
this section be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branron) there were—ayes 99, noes 28. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have tellers on that 
vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands tell- 
ers. ‘Those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After counting.] Seven Members ris- 
ing, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. The 
‘question now recurs on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Srronc]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Where 
seven Members vote for tellers and no one rises against tellers, 
I make the point of order that the negative vote should be 
taken. 

Mr. MONDELL. I demand the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no merit in the point raised by 
the gentleman from Texas. The regular order is to vote on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
| Strona]. 

The question being taken, the amendment of Mr. Srrone of 
Kansas was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That section 9 of said act be amended by adding thereto the 


following: 

“Upon liquidation of any national farm-loan association the stock 
in the Federal land bank held by such association shall be canceled 
and the eral land bank shall thereupon issue to the borrowers 
through such association an amount of stock in the Federal land bank 
| equal to the amount of stock held by such borrowers in the liquidated 
association, such stock to be held by the bank as collateral to the loans 
lof such borrowers and to be paid off and retired at par in the same 
manner as stock held by borrowers in farm-loan associations, and the 
ay to the borrowers holding such stock the 
d to national farm-loan associations by such 
olders in such liquidated 


fully as the association could it In e 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section do now close. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that that motion 
is not in order. because there has been no debate, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I withdraw that motion. I do not want 
to be too strict about this, but I want to say to the Members 


here that this is an important bill, and we are yery anxious to 
get it passed to-night. If we are to do this, to grant this relief 
to the farmers of the country through these amendments, it is 
me that we give attention to this bill and stop our 
‘cooling. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it so important to get it through to-night 
that the gentleman is only willing for his leader on the other 
side to speak on it and that nobody else shall have any time? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I believe that is hardly a fair statement. 
I call attention to the fact that there have been three hours 
of general debate and that several speeches have been made 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. I wish the gentleman would permit me to say 
to this side of the House that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has assured us that we will have liberal debate on bona fide 
contested questions when reached, and the gentleman’s desire 
in closing down now is to save time for debate on disputed 
questions. 

Mr. McFADDEN. 
that. 

Mr. WINGO. And if the gentleman will stay and help us, 
we will have liberal debate on disputed points. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McF Aappex] has the floor. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burtness] to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Busrtness] is recognized for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bunrxxss: Page 7. line 22, strike out the figure 
“9” and insert in lieu thereof the figure 29." 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is plain. Section 9 does not relate in any way to the 
liquidation of these associations. It simply contains some 
provisions with reference to obtaining loans, and so forth. 
Section 29 of the original act covers specifically the question 
of dissolution and the appointment of receivers and I do not 
think there is any doubt that it was section 29 that was 
intended. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Bunrxxss]. 

Mr. BLANTON, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. The chairman of the committee is asking 
for recognition and is entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The amendment which the gentleman 
from North Dakota has offered is entirely agreeable to the 
committee. 

I move that all debate on this section and amendments 
thereto do now close. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
Are there not five minutes allowed for the amendment and five 
minutes against it? 

The CHAIRMAN. After five minutes’ debate it is in order 
to move to close debate. 

Mr. LONDON. I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the question. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves that debate on this 
section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that 
the debate close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
amend that the debate close in 20 minutes. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Mol'appen] that the debate 
be now closed. 


The gentleman is perfectly correct on 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 92 ayes and 20 noes, 

So the motion was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtngss]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sep: 3. That section 9 of said act be amended by adding thereto the 

0 7 
fal} ‘Upon liquidation of any national farm-loan association, the stock 
in the Federal land bank held by such association shall be canceled 
and the Federal land bank shall thereupon issue to the borrowers 
through such association an amount of stock in the Federal land bank 
equal to the amount of stock held by such borrowers in the liquidated 
association, such stock to be held by the bank as collateral to the 
loans of such borrowers and to be paid off and retired at par in the 
same manner as stock held by borrowers in farm-loan associations, 
und the Federal land bank shall pay to the borrowers holding such 
stock the same dividends as are d to national farm-loan associa- 
tions by such bank. The personal liability of the stockholders in such 
Hiquidated association to the association shall survive such liquidation 
and shall be vested in the bank in that district, which may enforce 
the same as fully as the association could if in existence.” 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the com- 
mittee, and I desire to be recognized to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama, a member 
of the committee, is recognized to offer an amendment. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srmacauu: Page 9, line 13, after the colon, 
strike out all down to the colon in line 20, 

Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to argue this 
proposition at length. I merely wish to state the effect of the 
amendment I have offered. It is to raise the maximum loan 
Umit to $16,000 with the proviso that all applications for 
loans not exceeding $10,000 shall be given preference. In my 
judgment it is unwise to raise the maximum amount of loans 
which the land banks may make to the amount of $25,000. I 
um willing to raise the limit to cover any increase in land 
values since the passage of the farm loan act. But I do not 
want to take off all limitations. I am willing to go part of the 
way, and for that reason I have offered the amendment making 
$16,000 the maximum amount to be allowed. That will take 
care of the average farm even in States where lands are high. 
The average farm unit is 160 acres. Under the rules put 
in effect by the Farm Loan Board no loan shall be made any- 
where in excess of $100 an acre. There are many things that 
might be said bearing on this question that have not been 
said in the debate so far, but on account of the temper of the 
committee and the impatience which seems to preyail, I do not 
care to use extended time in debate. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STEAGALL, Les. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In the gentleman’s former remarks he 
stated that to increase the loan limit would absorb the bond 
market. As a matter of fact, is not the same large-sized loan 
the land bank loan, absorbed in exactly the same market as 
the bonds are absorbed? 

Mr. STEAGALL. Yes; but the joint-stock land banks are 
operated in a different way. The interest on the bonds is dif- 
ferent, They are privately owned corporations. The two sys- 
tems are entirely different and separate, and should be kept so. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Are not their bonds marketed in the same 
market as the farm-loan bonds? 

Mr. STEAGALL. I grant you that. If we adopt the policy 
of pulling down the bars, we may assist in the effort being made 
to take away the tax-exempt bonds of the farm-loan system. 

There is persistent clamor in many quarters for legislation 
to prevent the issuance of tax-free securities. Even many of 
those who are going to vote to increase 150 per cent the amount 
of loans which the Federal land banks may make, all of which 
are based on tax-exempt securities, were only recently loud 
advocates in this House of the resolution providing for the 
submission of a constitutional amendment to prevent further 
issnance of tax-exempt bonds. If we are going to extend the 
benefits of the system to take care of the farmer with a $50,000 
farm, and who does not need the benefits of Government aid, we 
shall put into the hands of the enemies of the farm-loan sys- 
tem the most dangerous and effective weapon that can be used 
against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, it seems to me this matter has been thoroughly discussed 
in general debate. We ought to take into consideration the fact 
that this matter has been thoroughly gone over by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, which is interested in the welfare and ex- 
tension of the Federal farm-loan system. We had it thoroughly 
discussed by the subcommittee and by the full committee, and 


the committee, with the exception of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. STEAGALL] and possibly Mr. BLACK, of Texas, are in 
favor of the amendment as it is in the bill. I believe we are 
making it possible for the Federal land-bank system to function 
in the highest degree for the interest and benefit of those sec- 
tions of the country where the raising of the present limit from 
$10,000 to $16,000 is absolutely essential in order to take care of 
the farmers’ needs. s 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman will recall that in committee I 
reserved the same right as did the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. STEAGALL] to fix $16,000 as the loan limit. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Is it not true that practically all over the 
country, even those who have heretofore contended for $10,000 
limitation, there is now a very general demand for this increase? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. There is, and, furthermore, I want to 
make this clear to the committee that we make provision that 
preference is to be given to all applications for loans under 
$10,000, so that the interest of the small farmer is fully pro- 
tected and safeguarded. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Tes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Have we not had sufficient debate upon 
this question? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. I think so, Mr. Chairman; I move that 
debate upon this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. 
1 moves that all debate upon this amendment do now 
close, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
providing that it close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, this is an important ques- 
tion, and if gentlemen really want to debate it for 10 minutes 
longer I think they ought to have that privilege. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I modify my motion to 
make it 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think we might get an 
agreement to close debate upon the section in 20 minutes. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 25 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. When this bill was first introduced it provided for 
& Maximum loan of $25,000. The committee has rewritten the 
bill. It has not merely rewritten this one paragraph, but If 
gentlemen will turn to the bill and see what it was when the 
committee got through with it they will see that its own 
grandmother would not know it now. Yet the bill that the 
committee has brought in had patent defects in it. The gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burtness] a few moments 
ago called attention to the fact that in section 3 the bill 
sought to amend section 9 of the law, but that it was not 
meant to amend section 9; it was another section entirely that 
was meant. He had that corrected. That shows that there are 
defects in it, and I submit to my colleague now whether there 
is any chance to pass wise legislation with the Committee of 
the Whole House in such frame of mind as it is in now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this debate was extended 
because gentlemen said they wanted to discuss this paragraph 
and this amendment. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Texas is not discussing the matter before the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would seem, Mr. Chairman, that nobody 
can express himself except the gentleman from Wyoming. 

The CHAIRMAN. All gentlemen will confine themselves to 
the matter before the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a right in the latitude 
of debate to call attention to the fact that we are now consid- 
ering an amendment when the committee is not in such a mood 


or frame of mind that will permit of wise legislation. There- 


fore I look with care, not only upon the action of the committee 
in offering this paragraph but I look with care on any amend- 
ment offered and on the remarks made upon any amendment. I 
submit to the Committee of the Whole that when it gets into 
this frame of mind we ought to take a recess, we ought to go 
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and get some dinner, we ought to get into a clearer frame of 
mind in order to pass important legislation. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not discussing the matter before 
the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it may not be patent to the 
gentleman from New York that I am discussing the subject, 
but it is very patent to other gentlemen. The gentleman from 
Wyoming has ceased to make objection. I have convinced him 
that I am in order, and surely when the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming sits down, the gentleman from New York ought to remain 
silent. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, and in doing so I want to advise the 
committee of an amendment which I have sent to the desk, 
which will come up in due course, relating to lines 5 and 6 on 
page 9. My amendment is to strike out everything after the 
word “ mortgage,” in line 5, namely, the words “incurred for 
agricultural purposes, or incurred prior to January 1. 1922.” I 
feel that any man who is a bona fide farmer, residing on the 
land or farming his own land, ought to be entitled to obtain a 
loan wher he needs it, regardless of what he may have in- 
eurred such indebtedness for and withont some investigator 
trying to find out what the indebtedness was for. He should 
be entitled to make the loan even though he incurred debts in 
some business enterprise outside of his farm; he may have lost 
his money in some cooperative industry which he was trying 
to conduct for the benefit of his community or in some other 
business, or even in buying some mining stock in the State of 
my friend, the State of Arkansas, or elsewhere. 

Mr. WINGO. There are a lot of them like that, and the 
gentleman realizes that his amendment would destroy all that 
goes before it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, not at all, because the other provisions 
are still there and would remain. The applicant would still 
have to be a farmer or be farming his land, and if he is in debt 
and about to lose his farm, or for any legitimate reason needs 
the loan, if he has security that is ample, coming within the 
provisions of the law, he ought to be entitled to the help of the 
law. In other words, by adopting my amendment this Federal 
agency would deal with the applicant in a business way, would 
determine whether he is wortliy, whether he is a farmer under 
the terms of the act, and whether the security offered is ample— 
just as any private loan agency would do—and would accept 
or reject the loan upon its merits alone, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, like my colleague from Texas [Mr. Hupsrers], I 
am in favor of increasing this limit. It is one of the few things 
in the bill that I am in favor of, because I think you will reduce 
the overhead expense by increasing the loan limit. It costs no 
more to make a large loan than to make a small one. I believe 
the market will absorb the bonds. This is an important matter 
in this connection. If this paragraph were standing alone it 
would be all right, but when you link it up with the succeeding 
paragraph, which authorizes loans to be made through agents 
who get a commission, then the agent is going to try to make a 
big loan in order to get a big commission in preference to trying 
to make a little loan. Consequently, section 5 should go out 
of the bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I call attention to the fact that the 
secretary-treasurer gets exactly the same commission. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; if you will turn over to the next 
paragraph, it says not exceeding 1 per cent of the amount of 
the loan made may be paid to the agent. 

I do not want to get into a controversy with the gentleman. 
I want to ask you gentlemen, as reasonable men, if you execute 
a big loan; if you, as an agent, get a commission for execution 
in accordance with the size of the loan, are you not going to 
prefer a big loan? That is the reason why the next section 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I can not. The next section should 
be stricken out, because it authorizes loans to be made through 
agents. Now, listen: Several members of the committee have 
called attention to the fact that the present law permits loans 
through agents; but if you will turn to section 15 of the pres- 
ent law you will find it permits loans through agents, but it says 
that no agent except a bank or trust company may act, and 
that bank or trust company must indorse the loan. There is a 
great deal of difference in having a loan made through indi- 
vidual agents who need not indorse and where a bank or trust 
company must act as collector and also indorse the same. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. JONES of Texas. I am sorry that I can not. That is 
the point I am making. You know as man to man that if a 
man can get a loan without forming an association he is going 
to get it that way. If you had the privilege of getting a loan 
through agents, you would not form your association. And I 
want to say this, gentlemen, and I want you to listen; the heart 
of the farm-loan association is the local association, where every 
neighbor knows every other neighbor, and he is not going to 
agree to a loan unless that loan is good, and you are destroy- 
ing the heart of this system if you adopt this measure with 
section 5 included. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, I offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On ur: line 22, after the word “ under,” add a new paragraph 


as fo 
“ Provided further, That section 4 as amended by the act 
921, authorizing the establishment of e branch R 


February 27, 
in Porto Rico and ma such branch 
not exceed the sum of $5,000 to any 


vi 
bank when so established s 
one borrower,’ is herel amended by striking out ‘$5,000' and sub- 


stituting therefor 310,000.“ 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of 
order; I do not care to make it at the moment. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, if.there is no objection, I de- 
sire the Clerk to read the following letter from the farm-loan 
commissioner, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter in the time of the gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
FEDERAL Farm Loan BUREAU, 


A Washington, February 1), 1923. 
Hon. FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA, d snl Bie 


Commissioner for Porto Rico, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mn. COMMISSIONER: In response to your inquiry as to the 
attitude of the Farm Loan Board toward increasing the maximum loan 
limit under the farm loan act, as applied to the island of Porto Rico, 
from $5,000 to $10,000, permit me te state that 1 inyestiga- 
tion of the situation of agriculture on the island led us strongly to feel 
that the limitation of $5,000 would not enable the Porto Rico branch 
of the Baltimore bank to extend the farmers on the island all the service 
to which t were reasonably entitled. 

This branch bank is now in operation, having proceeded very care- 
fully and 5 and the views suggested above are fully cou- 
firmed by the study of the situation by the resident manager, Mr. Ernest 
B. Thomas, in whose judgment and integrity of purpose we have absolute 
confidence. The board would, therefore, unanimously a a an amend- 
ment to the enabling act changing the maximum from 22 000 to $10,000, 
believing that to make such loans would be of real service to the island 
and would lighten the burden on the Federal Land Bank of Baltimore 
which its establishment temporarily imposes. 


Yours very truly, 8 SRS 
HAs. E. DELL, 
Farm leek Commissioner. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my amendment 
is to extend to Porto Rico some of the privileges that will 
accrue to the farmers of the United States under the terms of 
this bill. We are not asking for the full measure of the op- 
portunities and benefits carried in this bill, but we do ask you 
in all fairness that its spirit be extended to our island, espe- 
cially as there exist as many reasons to allow our island farm- 
ers the same means of credit as are made available to men 
engaged in the same occupation here in the United States. 

Under the terms of section 4 of the Strong bill the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, if satisfied with the security tendered, can 
authorize loans in the interest of agricultural development up 
to $25,000. 

We are only asking for two-fifths of that sum, if the board, 
after subjecting our applications to the same scrutiny, find that 
loans not to exceed $10,000 are in the interest of agricultural 
development on the island of Porto Rico. 

The Committee on Banking and Currency stated in its report 
favoring the increase of loans to $25,000 for continental Ameri- 
can farmers that this proposition has been generally indorsed 
by the farmers’ organizations of the country,” adding that the 
hearings before the committee had clearly shown that the 
present limitation was inadequate in many States. These state- 
ments apply with equal force to Porto Rico. On that island the 
needs of a certain percentage of the farmers can be adequately 
taken care of under the provisions of the present law. On the 
other hand, there are plantations on the island whose fiscal 
operations are on such a scale that they would not be even 
remotely provided for under the maximum benefits extended by 
this act to the agricultural interests of continental America. 

But the purpose of my amendment is not to reach either of 
these extreme conditions. 

There is a large and growing class of farmers in Porto Rico 
who stand on middle ground between the humble man who 
cultivates from 1 to 20 acres and the corporations who repre- 
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sent the absentee. owners who have investments in our best 
sugar and tobacco lands. 

These independent farmers, who correspond with the better 
class of continental American farmers, have been growing in 
numbers: and importance in proportion as Porte Rico has been 
undergoing industrial development since American occupation. 
It is for this class of Porto Rican farmers that I appeal to 

ou in behalf of this amendment. The branch of agriculture 
jn which these men are engaged is one that especially calls 
for an available supply of funds, for they are either engaged 
in the cultivation of sugar cane, which must be sold to the 
corporations operating the large centrals, or else they are 
producers of coffee, which must look abroad for a market. 
The American: taste has become accustomed to Brazilian coffee, 
and until this is changed our coffee farmers: must sell te for- 
eigners, For this reason they are in more pressing need of easy 
terms of credit than any other class of American farmers. 

So much for coffee; now as to sugar. Unlike the grain crops 
of continental America, the sugar is not machine-made.“ 
From the time it is planted until it is harvested it requires 
an immense amount of hand labor, and in this respect it 
more nearly approximates conditions im the Cotton States. 
Those of you who are familiar with agriculture know that this 
makes necessary a certaim amount of ready cash for hired help. 
if the farmer is to work his growing crop, fertilize it, and give it 
the proper attention. Too. often the Porte, Rican colono is 
compelled to sacrifice his years of labor to the sugar corpora- 
tions at a ruinous figure because he does not have banking facili- 
ties. On the other hand, if instead of dealing with the larger 
sugar companies he attempts to secure an adequate loan from 

or bankers, he is subjected to usurious and ruinous 
rates of interest. 

I have information from the Farm Loan Board to the effect 
that the system is working satisfacterily in the island. There 
are 562 pending loans, amounting to $1,162,800; There are 251 
approved leans and in process of closing, amounting to $517,600. 
The Porto Rico office has been behind in its work of appraise- 
ment and has asked that two additional appraisers be ap- 
puas This is the reason why the volume of work has not 

greater. 

There are 2,222,404 acres of land in the island, and the aver- 
age acreage per farm is 49.2. 

The population of Porto Rico is 1,299,809, There is dissemi- 
nated through vale and mountain a rural population of more 
than 800,000, the remaining being congregated in urban pre- 
cinets. 

The rate of interest in the absence of an agreement is 6 
per cent, but it can be extended by contract to 12 per cent. 
Within this limit it is lawful to discount bills and notes and 
other similar obligations. 

The distribution of credits: among the farmers is generally 
effected by the merchants, the sugar centrals, and the Tobacco. 
Trust. The banks im Porto Rico lend at 10 per cent interest, 
for a term varying from three to four months, sums of money 
not in excess of $1,000, and 9 per cent on sums over that 
amount. 

It is very difficult for a small farmer to borrow money 
from the commercial banks, In the first place, money circu- 
lation in the island is less than $5 per capita and the banks, 
with this small amount of money in circulation, are unable to 
allow long-time loans. In the second place, they usually lend 
money to the big interests and ask of the small farmer guar- 
anties that he can not afford to give. So the farmer is bound 
to borrow the money he needs from the merchant, who is 
practically his banker, at a rate of interest of 12 per cent and 
sometimes much more than that. 

The increase of the loans from $5,000 to $10,000 will not 
cost æ cent te the United States and will be very valuable 
to the farmers in Porto Rico. Now if the reasons to extend 
the credit in the States are good they are also sound and 
good in Porto Rico, but realizing the difficulties of obtaining 
the same increase for Porto Rico we limit our petition to 
$10,000, with the hope that there will be no opposition to. our 
reasonable request. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to revise. and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Rercord. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Quin: Page 9, line 7, strike out the 
words beginning with line 7 down to the end of line 22. 


Mr. QUIN, Mr. Chairman, that includes the two last para- 
graphs of section 4. 
Mr. McFADDEN. The debate on that paragraph is ex- 


Mr. KNUTSON. I hope that will not be taken out of the 
gentleman’s time. 

Mr. QUIN. This is: the part of the bill that raises the 
maximum loam limit. It raises it to $16,000, and when you 
come down to line 20 you make: it $25,000. By striking these 
two paragraphs out of the bill, if you pass my amendment, you 
have a maximum of only $10,000, after you have cut away the 
farm-loan association im every county in the United States. 

Now, the proposition before this House is whether or not you 
propose te come, taking the vitals. out. of the farm loan act, 
and kill its usefulness to the small farmers, and put the Gev- 
ernment in the business of operating large loans for great, 
large plantations that do not need this aid from the Govern- 
ment; or will you let the law stand as it is, serving the small 
farmers? Gentlemen, this act was originally passed from dire 
necessity, so that the small farmers of the United: States could 
make these loans, so as to save their farms and prevent them- 
selves from going into bankruptcy. The apparent purpose of 
this Strong amendment that is offered to. the farm lean act 
would take away that right from the little farmers of the 
United States, because there is: an effort made now on every 
hand to make these securities taxable both by the Federal and 
State Governments. 

If we are going to go into the business of putting up $25.000 
loans and eutting out these little local farm-lean, associations 
that practically guarantee every dollar that the- United States 
Government underwrites in this way, and allow an agent 
to go in and get a fee and a bonus and make loans. helter- 
skelter, with no neighborhood security, no neighborhood super- 
vision to see that an honest deal is given, you cam look for 
only trouble and confusion. 

Practically all of the farmers’ organizations are begging us 
to kill the Strong bill or amendment. ‘To-day these securities 
are selling at a premium. Farm-loan bonds now are selling 
at such a premium that the farmer has to pay only 4} per 
cent. Who would interfere with that? Do you not know that 
if you put the limit at $16,000 and $25,000 the little sand-hill 
farmer, the little man down in the valley, the little man with a 
beehive near his house, is going to suffer? The original farm 
loan act was passed for the benefit of the poor man, the poor 
farmer; and here you are endeavoring to create a great big 
system of farm banking in which the Government will be 
engaged, to destroy the farm loan act so far as the small 
farmer is concerned, to help whom? You surely can not rep- 
resent the small farmers in your districts. Yow surely can not 
represent the man that needs paternal help from the Federal 
Government. Whom do you contemplate helping? It occurs 


to me that the big farm-loan mortgage companies in the United_ 


States and the great insurance companies and the savings banks 
are able to take care of these 516,000 and $25,000 loans, and 


the Government farm Ioan law ought to continue to take care 
b 


of the small farmer. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. McFADDDN. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan: offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KETCHAM : Page 9, line 5, after the word 
“pur ™ strike out the: comma and. the words “ or incurred prior to 


January 1, 1922.” 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the purpose of my amendment will be to restrict the 
provisions of this section of the bill, which, it occurs to me, 
are altogether too. broad. 

I call you attention to the fact that this is a measure de- 
signed to be of benefit to the farmer, and I believe that. this 
section should be restricted so that any mortgage indebtedness 
which has. been incurred previous to January 1, 1922, or there- 
after, should be: limited to agricultural purposes, 

I sincerely trust that the amendment will be approved by 
the whole committee, and thus perfect the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition. 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. There are now 
several amendments to this section on the Clerk's desk. The 
committee will vote on the amendments in the order in which 
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they were sent to the Clerk's- desk. Without objection, the 
Clerk will report the first one. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEAGALL : Page 9, line 13, after the colon, 
strike out all down to the colon in line 20, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEAGALL. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Porto Rico. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr 
Srevenson) there were—ayes 93, noes 8. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quix: Page 9, line 7, strike out the 
words beginning with line 7 to the end of line 22. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Qui]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered i Sant KETCHAM : Page 9, line 5, after the word 
“ purposes ” strike out the comma and the words “ or incurred prior to 
January 1, 1922.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KETCHAM]. 

The question being taken, on a division the Chairman an- 
nounced that the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. That 
is a good amendment. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 79. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REGG. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Bece) there were—ayes 46, noes 67. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota has 
‘an amendment on the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. BEGG. I have a preferential motion. I move to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the enacting clause. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that motion will 
not prevail. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I demand the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has the floor. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, all debate is closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed on this section, but the 
Chair is of the opinion that as this motion does not relate to 
the section, the gentleman has a right to discuss it for five 
minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has the right 
to make the motion, but I submit that he has no right to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Debate is closed on this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is true that debate is closed on this 
section, but not on the motion to strike out the enacting clause, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, everybody knows that this mo- 
tion is debatable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out the enacting 
clause is debatable. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Ohio to discuss it for five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall not consume five minutes. [Applause.] I have offered 


this motion because this proposition is a vital one to a good many 
hundreds of millions of dollars that have been bona fidely in- 
vested under the laws of the United States; and if the time has 
come when it is a crime to be interested in private industry that 
is serying the public on the same cost basis as the Government 
* serving it, then I want to disavow my obligation along that 

e. 

e 18 Soan this bill to merit a reasonable and fair 

scussion—more than we are getting this afternoon by m 
to close debate. TAE Suia 

Mr. BLANTON, You are right. 

Mr. BEGG. I am perfectly willing to have a show-down, and 
if I am outyoted by the men who represent business as well as 
the farmers—and farming is a business—I want to protest 
against the passage of a stampede motion because the leader 
Says we want to do it to-night. If you want to ruin millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars honestly invested and come out 
and 3 for the Government going into private business, then 
go ahead. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not know just what 
the gentleman from Ohio has in mind in suggesting that this 
bill will destroy private enterprise or interfere unfairly with 
private business or jeopardize large sums now invested. All 
of the money that is invested in competition with the farm 
loan banks through joint-stock banks is enjoying a govern- 
pease privilege that no other private interest or enterprise 
enjoys. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit just one question? 

Mr. MONDELL. Just let me finish my 8 please. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. We provided for the joint-stock land banks 
and we gave them a certain privilege of very great value to 
them. We will all of us regret having done that if every time 
it is proposed to broaden or extend the business of the Federal 
land banks we are to be met with the opposition of gentlemen 
who are enjoying this special privilege of having their obliga- 
tions free from Federal taxes. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELIL, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. In the first place, the gentleman misstates when 
he says our obligations are free from Federal taxes. It is only 
the buyer of the bonds who escapes that. But that is not the 
question I want to ask the gentleman. 

Does the gentleman believe it is fair competition to have the 
Government appoint an agent in every county in the United 
States to get business? If they can not get business on fair 
competition they ought to go out of business. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman from Ohio is seeking to pro- 
tect the mortgage companies as against the interests of the 
farmers. 

Mr. MONDELL, The gentleman is getting on very question- 
able ground when he says that the Government shall not have 
the same opportunity to secure business that a private individual 
has who is enjoying a special privilege. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from South 
Carolina. : 

Mr. STEVENSON. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Government has been paying all the overhead ex- 
penses of these institutions, which amount to 50 per cent of the 
expenses of the Farm Loan Board, and we propose by this bill 
to make them pay their half. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose that is one reason why there is 
all this opposition to the legislation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the gentleman believe that it is fair to 
the owners of the present bonds issued by the banks to take 
hasty action to-night which may substantially reduce the value 
of those bonds? 

Mr, MONDELL. No one believes that the action we are pro- 
posing to take to-night will lave any injurious effect on the 
bonds. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do. 

Mr. MONDELL. The owners of those bonds think it least 
of all, but that is an appeal which they make to people who do 
not understand the situation. The trouble with these gentle- 
men is that having been given a special privilege they yield 
to the temptation that seems to surround all who have special 
privileges that they shall have full enjoyment of those privileges 
and that the Government shall not proceed with its business. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brad], to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Beco) there were 46 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. BURTNESS]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 5, after the word “ mortgaged,” strike out the balance 
of lines 5 and 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from North Dakota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That section ABOE ARA eE BS ADENINE So ag apc oem 


the local national association falls, ects, or refuses to 
serve 38 the needs of its terri in any 1 ty, said board may, 
after 30 days’ notice to said associations, in its discretion, authorize 


Federal land banks to make loans in such territory on farm lands 


through agents approved by said board. 
" Su fans ~ be subject to the same conditions and restrictions 
as if the same were made t farm-loan associations, 


rough national -l and 

each borrower shall contribute r cent of the amount of his loan 

to the capital of the Federa! land bank, and shall become the owner 

of as much capital stock of the land bank as such contribution 
all warant. 

“The Federal Farm Loan Board shall, by proper regulations, re- 
quire each Federal land bank to maintain, out of earnings apportionable 
to stock on made ts, sufficient reserves 
to cover and pay 3 ments on such class of loans. 

“ Shareholders in a eral land bank under this provision shall be 
held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for 
another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such bank to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par value thereof, 
in addition to the amount paid in an resented by their shares. 

“ Such local agents shall serve at the pleasure of the bank and shall 
give surety bond for the performance of their duties in such 
sums as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall prescribe and may collect 
from each borrower at the time the loan is closed such compensation 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board may approve, not exceeding 1 per 
cent of the amount of the loan made, with a minimum of $5 per lean: 
Provided, That no such agent shall engage in making land-mortgage 
loans through or for any other land-mortgage company or association. 

“ Whenever any national farm-loan association, located in territo 
an — my Ampir under the provisions of this section, sha 

re willingness to serve the prospective bo 


Farm Loan Board, the Federal Loan B 
the Federal land bank of that district to discontinue taking applica- 
tiong through agents in such territory and after 2 the s 
applied for through such agents up to that time, sha 

e loans through the National rm Loan Association in said te’ 
tory, so long as it continues to serve its territory properly. 

This amendment shall not o te to p ce the rights nor im- 
pair the Habilities of sy agent heretofore designated under the provi- 
sion of the original section 15. 

tee g who acqu stock in the Federal land bank under the 
ns of this section shall have one vote in all meetings of share- 
iders of the bank for each share of stock owned by such borrower not 
exceeding 20 votes and a like number of votes in the election of direc- 
tors of such bank, such votes to be cast and canvassed in such manner 
as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall provide. 
uf Rg borrowers under this section whose loans aggregate not less 
tban $20,000 may at an themselves into a national farm 


time or; 
loan association by ng with the proper Federal land bank their 
articles of association as o II in section 7, and there- 


y 
upon the stock held by such borrower in the Federal land bank shall be 
transferred to the association thus o and each borrower shall 
in such association. 


originally organized section 7 of this act.” 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 11, after the word “agent,” in line 10, insert “or secretary- 
treasurer of a national farm-loan association.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute for 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a substitute for the committee 
amendment in the bill? ‘ 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, Une 12, after the word “Joan,” insert a comma and the 
words “ eligible at a Federal land bank,” so that the proviso will 
read that “no agent or secretary-treasurer of a natio farm loan 
eligible at a Federal land bank shall engage in making land-mo: ge 
loans through or for any other land mortgnge company or associa’ ne 

Mr. WINGO. That should be offered as an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I think, on reflection, it 
is obvious why this amendment should be made. The language 


is too restrictive and we want to have the very best secretary- 
treasurers, as well as the very best agents. There are several 
secretary-treasurers now acting for the associations who are 
also acting for other farm-mortgage associations. There are 
loans not eligible in the Federal land bank. In order that we 
shall be able to have the very best secretary-treasurer, as well 
as the very best agent, we provide that he may make loans for 
other associations or mortgage corporations, provided he does 
not make loans that are eligible for the Federal land bank 
without first offering such eligible loans to the Federal land 
bank. 


Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would this committee amendment dis- 
qualify the cashiers of ordinary State banks to act as secretary- 
treasurers where such banks make ordinary real-estate loans? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Not if he will first offer loans eligible 
for the land bank to the Federal land bank for which he acts 
as agent, 

Mr. BURTNESS. If he is offered and makes for his bank 
any first-class mortgage loans for agricuitural purposes and 
eligible for Federal farm bank loans then such cashier of the 
bank would be disqualified from acting as secretary-treasurer 
of the association? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes; if he makes such eligible loans 
without first offering them to the Federal land bank. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Did the committee recognize that some 
of the very best secretary-treasurers—and, I admit, some of 
the worst—are in fact executive officers of the banks in the 
small towns scattered all over the country and that by the com- 
mittee amendment they could not continue to act as such? I 
concede the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Nerson] would help out the situation created by the committee 
amendment immensely, but I still doubt the wisdem of the 
qualification at all. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The objection the gentleman offers was one 
that was offered to the committee amendment pending in the 
bill, but the further amendment which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. A. P. Netson] has offered will take care of the 
objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. He says no. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, it will. We had gentlemen before the 
committee, one of them the president of a Federal land bank 
and one a local secretary-treasurer who would have been cut 
out by my original amendment, and they admitted that it 
would take care of the situation, because the proposal which 
was read at the Clerk’s desk, in addition to that which is 
printed in italics in the bill, would make it provide that no 
agent making direct loans nor any local secretary-treasurer of 
a national farm-loan association could make loans that are 
eligible at the Federal land bank through a private mortgage 
company. But if such agent or secretary will give to the 
Federal land bank the applications for loans that are eligible 
under the Federal land-bank system, then I have no objection 
to his taking care of the other needs of the farmers by taking 
loans that are not eligible at a land bank to a private land 
loan company. č 
4 Mr. A. P. NELSON. This last amendment covers that ques- 

on. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In this connection let me state that the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxgo! 
would be correct if he were absolutely certain that the Federal 
land-bank system could take care of all of the demands from 
that community, but if it is unable to take care of all of them, 
and that has been the history during the past two or three 
years, then there may be very serious question as to the ad- 
visability of disqualifying these men. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Would it not naturally follow that if 
the loans are presented and are eligible and can not be taken 
care of, they would be taken care of in the other way? 

Mr. BURTNESS. If the provision was that such leans would 
be first offered the Federal land banks.and if not aceepted 
within a reasonable time then they might be placed elsewhere, 
I would see no objection to it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is exactly what is proposed. 
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Mr. WINGO. Yes; and it will protect the association from 
being controlled by private land companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin, which, without ob- 
jection, the Clerk will again report, 

There was no objection and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. . Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the section. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr, Chairman, pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate upon this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to have five minutes, and that is the last 
that I shall ask. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be dis- 
courteous to the gentleman, but I Shall have to insist upon my 
request. I move that all debate upon the section and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate upon the section and all amendments thereto close 
in 10 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that 
by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas to the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones of Texas) there were—ayes 46, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this is the section about which there seems to have been 
most of the controversy this afternoon. I have not the time 
to go into it at length, but the question here apparently is 
whether we shall abandon the policy which we have heretofore 
established in connection with the farm-loan system and adopt 
an entirely new policy. We now have two kinds of land banks, 
and we propose here to establish two kinds of liability—one 
kind of liability on the part of those members of the farm-loan 
system, or the stockholders who are members of the farm-loan 
associations, and a different class of liability upon the part of 
those who obtain loans which are solicited by agents provided 
for in the section. A credit is not a thing that ought to be sold 
by agents. It is not a thing that ought to be easy. It is some- 
thing that ought, for the most part, to be made difficult. 

No man ought to have credit who is not prepared to demon- 
strate the necessity for it and the security of the risk, but 
when you start sending agents all over this country to solicit 
business for the farm-loan system, you are entering upon a 
policy which seems to me to be of very doubtful character. 
[Applause.] I believe that if the farmers of the country are 
ever to get any permanent relief from the situation that now 
confronts them, if they are to improve their relative welfare 
in comparison with the industrial worker of the country, if 
there is to be any restoration of the normal relationship be- 
tween agriculture and the industrial purchasing power in this 
country, that restoration must in the last analysis come through 
farm organizations, through organization of production by co- 
operative effort. This bill in its original conception was based 
upon the idea of promoting among the agricultural people of the 
country the idea of cooperation. 

I am willing to admit that the farm-loan system in the West 
has not been wholly successful, but I think that we take a back- 
ward step when we abandon the system of cooperative enterprise 
in the agricultural sections of the country and undertake to 
develop in its place a system of direct national solicitation and 


direct national action. I am so much in earnest about this ques- 
tion, I am so thoroughly satisfied that the development of the 
United States agriculturally must depend upon the development 
of farm organization, of organization of production, of organiza- 
tion of farm marketing, upon cooperative organization, if you 
please, that I am unwilling to see this backward step taken in 
the administration of the farm-loan system. [Applause.] If I 
were at liberty to do so, I would like to yield to my friend from 
Texas, but I suppose I have not that right under the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can not yield time. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I ask unanimous consent—how much time 
have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one and a half minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. This is the kind of a situation that occurs, 
and I want to know if the gentleman is opposed to our relieving 
that. Here is a farm-loan association in a county, 22 members; 
they have got their loans, everything is settled down. Here 
is a fellow who just lives in the same county, with a piece of 
land on which he has got a mortgage, and it has come due, 
and he wants to get the farm-loan association to take it up. 
He comes to that association—it is the only way he can get it— 
and they say: “Let him go on the block; Tom wants that 
land.“ Are we, because of some fancied idea of cooperative 
associations, to deny the loan to this man because 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the gentleman has the reverse of 
the situation. Are we, because some man somewhere in the 
United States will not be able to get the benefit of this system, 
to try to take a step backward from the direction in which the 
clear development of agriculture of the Nation ought to pro- 
ceed? [Applause,] 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was fixed by a motion, and 10 
minutes was provided for, 5 minutes of which has been used 
in favor of the motion. The gentleman from Arkansas is op- 
posed to the motion, a member of the committee, and he is 
entitled to recognition. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I understood in the 
division of time I was to have five minutes, and what I desire 
to say has particular application to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentle- 
man from Indiana indicated his desire for recognition, but 
since the time was not fixed by unanimous consent but fixed 
by motion the ordinary rule must control, which is that a 
member of the committee desiring recognition in opposition 
to the motion is entitled to recogn tion. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, in behalf of the committee I want 
to call attention to some things which the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. ANpERSON] evidently overlooked. I think that it is 
not necessary that I should state my loyalty to the cooperative 
movement. Without intending to reflect upon the loyalty of 
the gentleman from Minnesota I suspect I have demonstrated 
my efforts in behalf of the cooperative movement among the 
farmers in u more practical way than he has since I have been 
a Member of this House. 

Here is a situation that threatens your cooperative movement, 
Since the amendments that I have insisted upon have gone into 
this section, I will tell you what I believe it will do, and I will 
tell you why the joint-stock iand banks fight us on that proposi- 
tion. We found, to our amazement—not just in isolated in- 
stances; we found in a great many instances, and especially of 
late—that the private mortgage companies and the agents, in 
some instances, of joint-stock land banks were worming them- 
selves into local cooperative associations as secretary-treasurers. 

For what purpose were they doing it? For the purpose of 
throttling the local association, for the purpose of controlling 
its business, to delay action on the applications, and to make 
the farmers in the local cooperative associations get disheartened 
and tired of waiting, and then have them turn the loans over 
to the private mortgage company which they represent. This 
section, as we have now amended it, will enable the system 
to kick out of the offices of secretary-treasurer these disloyal 
secretary-treasurers who have done more than anything else to 
prevent the cooperative associations from functioning. 

That is the reason why I am against the motion of the gen- 


tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANnperson] to strike it out, be- 


cause I want to protect the cooperative spirit against the 
insidious control of the private agents of the private mortgage 
companies who have wormed themselves into these positions. 
Under this section they will be cut out, and no agent can be ap- 


pointed to make a direct loan unless that association fails, 
neglects, or refuses to let its neighbors in to get the benefits 
of the act. 

Is there a man on this floor who will stand up and say that 
he is willing to shut the door in the face of an honest farmer 
simply because his neighbors say, We have got all our loans, 
and we will not even meet to pass upon your application ”? 
I would give that man relief, and I think you can do it without 
destroying the cooperative spirit. This amendment will give 
some incentive to the local association to function, and it will 
take off the local cooperative association the dead hand of the 
private mortgage companies’ agents who haye prostituted those 
associations for their own private and selfish purposes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] may be allowed to 
proceed for five minutes, notwithstanding the limitation that has 
been imposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would not object at all if it were not for the rules of the 
House which have been put into force and effect here to-day, 
which prevent the gentleman from Wyoming from doing this. 
The gentleman knows he can not do that under the regular 
rules of the House. 

A Munk. Regular order! 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. FIELDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
these gentlemen have all spoken several times already in the 
RECORD. 5 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, how many minutes remain? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield that to the gentleman from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has two 
minutes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, there is one thing 
I want to call attention to. It is not peculiar to this bill alone, 
but it is characteristic of the vast majority of legislation that 
passes this House. Every Member of Congress at some time or 
other has inveighed against the tendency toward a bureaucratic 
form of Government. Now there is in this bill between lines 
16 and 20 on page 10 a delegation to a board the power that 
this Congress ought to reserve to itself with reference to fixing 
a reserve. It is the duty of Congress to legislate. It is not 
the duty of Congress to delegate its power to legislate to a 
bureau. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I can not yield. I have only two 
minutes. 

I want to say to you that in every important piece of legisla- 
tion that we pass here requiring administration in any of the 
departments we are delegating the power to legislate—the most 
important part of the law—to that division or department. It 
is bad on its face. It is destructive of our kind of Government. 
It is causing more criticism than has ever been had from any 
other source. We are constantly hearing on every side the 
statement that we are tending to a bureaucratic form of Gov- 
ernment, and when we look at a statute to ascertain what are 
the rights under the law we find that we have given permission 
to administrative officers to fix legislation that is vital to that 
law. In all this legislation and all of other legislation of similar 
character it is the duty of Congress to legislate and refrain 
from abdicating its power in favor of the heads of these 
bureaus. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes 46. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr, Mc- 
Fappen and Mr. Anprerson to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
75, noes 48, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read: 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill and the amendments to the 
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House with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. McArruur, chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 14270) 
to amend sections 8, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, and 25 of the act of Con- 
gress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm loan 
act, had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments thereto to the final passage or 
rejection. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
the previous question on the bill and amendments to the final 
passage or rejection. 

The previous question was ordered. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under cluuse 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4808. An act to authorize the general accounting officers of 
the United States to allow credit to certain disbursing officers 
for payments of salary made on properly certified and approved 
vouchers; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3084. An act to authorize and provide for the payment of 
the amounts expended in the construction of hangars and the 
maintenance of flying fields for the use of the Air Mail Service 
of the Post Office Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.3955. An act to compensate Lieut. L. D. Webb, United 
States Navy, for damages to household effects while being trans- 
ported by Government conveyance ; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 3973. An act to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to be 
imported for the House of Hope Church, St. Paul, Minn, ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled a bill 
and joint resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker 
signed the sume: 

H. J. Res, 418. Joint resolution authorizing the use. of public 
parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the District of 
Columbia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, 
and other decorations, property of the United States, by the 
Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes. 

H. R. 13351. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
following titles: 

S. 8220. An act to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 
80 of the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 
1916; and 

S. 2023. An act defining the crop failure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 1919 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other 
purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a conference 
report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a con- 
ference report on a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if I may, I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; not to-night. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Very well, for printing under the rule, 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 


The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment reported from the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate, 
yote on the amendment to strike out section 5. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold his point for 
a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 
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LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—JOHN B. BUNTIN. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. McArrHur was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of John B. Buntin (H. R. 1229), first 
session Sixty-third Congress, no adverse report having been 
made thereon, j 
, LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

a Mr. Caste, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 
family. r 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE TO-MORROW. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Burier] to preside at the memorial exer- 
elses to-morrow. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 22 minutes p. m) the House, 
under the previous order, adjourned until Sunday, February 18, 
1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1010. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1923, for military and naval insurance, $13,235,000 
(H. Doc. No. 592); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

1011. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, amounting to $186,250 (H. Doc. No. 593) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

1012. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental and deficiency estimates of 
appropriations for the Post Office Department, for special- 
delivery fees, fiscal year ending June 80, 1921, $1.04; for com- 
pensation to fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, 
$50,682.24; and for car fare and bicycle allowance, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, $39,900; in all, $90,583.28 (H. Doc. No. 
504); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S, 4235. An act granting consent of Congress to the 
Charlie Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red 
River between Clay County, Tex., and Cotton County, Okla.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1631). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 14268. A bill to authorize the county of Lee, in 
the State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge over the St. Fran- 
cis River; with amendments (Rept. No. 1632). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON : Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 10861. 
A bill to add certain lands to the Uinta National Forest, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1633). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KEARNS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 14338. 
A bill to authorize the sale of certain Government property and 
authorizing an appropriation for permanent buildings and im- 
provements for use of the engineering division of the Air Service 
of the Army; with amendments (Rept. No. 1640). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. R. 13237. A bill authorizing the closing of cer- 
tain portions of Grant Road in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. H. J. Res. 442. 
A joint resolution to authorize the transportation to Porto Rico 
of a committee representing the Fourth Ohio Infantry, war with 
Spain; without amendment (Rept. No. 1643). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAIRFISLD: Committee on the Census. S. 8757. An 
act authorizing the Department of Commerce to collect and pub- 
lish additional cotton statistics and information; with amend- 


ments (Rept. No. 1644). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

| Mr. RHODES: Committee on Mines and Mining. H. J. Res. 
441. A joint resolution creating a joint commission, to be 
known as the joint commission of gold and silver inquiry, which 
shall consist of five Senators to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate, and five Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker; with amendments (Rept. No. 1645). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey: Committee on Military Affairs, 
S. 1018. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to give in- 
demnity for damages caused by American forces abroad,” ap- 
proved April 18, 1918; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1646). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. No. 1630. A re- 
port on the sale of useless papers during the second session of 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on War Claims, H. R. 
7810. A bill for the relief of First Lieut. Frank J. Simmons, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army; without amendment 
ene No. 1634). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on War Claims, S. 726. 
An act for the relief of George Emerson; without amendment 
5 No. 1685). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on War Claims. S. 1280. An act for 
the relief of Eli N. Sonnenstrahl; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1636). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on War Claims. S. 1516. 
An act for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1637). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on War Claims. S. 3553. An act for 
the relief of the family of Lieut. Henry N. Fallon (retired) ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1638). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on War Claims, S. 4313. An aet for 
the payment of claims for damages to and loss of private property 
incident to the training, practice, operation, or maintenance of 
the Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1639). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1859. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas J. Rose; without amendment. 
(Rept. No. 1642). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HULL: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 14082. 
A bill to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a cor- 
poration, to construct and operate a line of railway in and 
upon the Fort Snelling Military Reservation, in the State of 
Minnesota; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1647). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 14868) to 
authorize the county of Hennepin, in the State of Minnesota, 
to construct a bridge and approaches thereto across the Minne- 
sota River at points suitable to the interests of navigation; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 14369) authorizing the President 
to declare an embargo on coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ‘ 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 14370) for the relief of 
distress in Germany; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

BS Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 14871) to extend the bene- 
fits of certain pension laws to the officers, sailors, and marines 
on board the U. S. S. Maine when that vessel was wrecked in 
the harbor of Habana February 15, 1898, and to their widows 
and dependent relatives; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 14372) providing 
for charges against the general funds standing to the credit of 
the District of Columbia in the Federal Treasury; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HERRICK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 452) au- 
thorizing and directing the President to immediately take vigor- 
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ous and drastic steps to enforce the collection of $3,500,000,000 
owed by the Government of France to the Government of the 
United States, with interest thereon from the time the United 
States advanced said sum to the Government of France until 
said sum is paid; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (I. J. Res. 433) re- 
questing the President to urge upon the governments of certain 
nations the immediate necessity of limiting the production of 
habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw materials from which 
they are made to the amount actually required for strictly 
medicinal and scientific purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 587) for the con- 
sideration of bills reported from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary ; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (II. Res. 538) for the consideration of 
House bills 13927 and 12123; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CURRY: A resolution (H. Res. 539) authorizing pay- 
ment of one month’s salary to the clerks to the late Hon. John 
I, Nolan; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 14373) granting a pen- 
sion to Hlizubeth Van Alstine; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 14874) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, United States 
Army (retired), to the position and rank of major, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, in the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. “ 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14875) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Lewisburg, Pa., one Ger- 
man mortar, cannon, or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 14376) granting a pension to 
Mahaley Franklin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14377) for the relief of Richard Hogan: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 14378) granting an increase of 
pension to Arminta Shinn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid’ 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7828. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of city of 
Chicago, favoring a bill to declare a part of the West Fork of 
the South Branch of the Chicago River nonnavigable; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7329. Also (by request), petition of William (Bob) Kennedy 
Post, No. 416, Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York City, N. Y., 
opposing any amendment to the present immigration law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7330. Also (by request), petition of William (Bob) Kennedy 
Post, No. 416, Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York City, N. X., 
requesting the President to set aside a week to be known as 
national antidope week; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7331. Also (by request), petition of William (Bob) Kennedy 
Post, No. 416, Veterans of Foreign Wars, New York City, N. X., 
favoring House bill 1176, providing for the restoration to good 
standing of a veteran who is now in poor physical health 
through disabilities incurred in the service of the Government; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7332. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of Dr. Joseph Broadman, 
New York City, urging Congress to take steps fo prevent an- 
other European war; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7823, Also, petition of the Harlem Board of Commerce, New 
York City, urging the establishment of a national police bureau; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

T334. Also, petition of Men's Temple Club of the Free Syna- 
gogue, Washington Heights, New York City, favoring the pas- 
sage of the McCormick bili; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7335. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of the General Lafayette 
Police Post, American Legion, No. 460, State of New York, 
favoring the enactment of Senate bill 1565; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

7336. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the Men's Club of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, of Medford, Mass., favor- 
ing legislation to prevent a recurrence of the present coal 
shortage; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


7337. Also, petition of the Traffic Club of New England, 
favoring the passage of the ship subsidy bill; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7338. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the executive committee 
of the board of trustees of the Drexel Institute, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., protesting against section 6 of the copyright bill 
(H. R. 11476) ; to the Committee on Patents. 

7339. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of Traffic Club of 
New England, urging support of the so-called ship subsidy bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7340. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of 23 members of North 
Shore Garden Club, Massachusetts, favoring Senate bill 4062, 
for the comprehensive development of the park and playground 
system of Washington; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

7341. Also, petition of various organizations of Federal em- 
ployees, favoring House bill 14226, providing compensation for 
United States employees injured in the performance of their 
duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7342. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of Excelsior Council, No. 4, 
Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Williamsport, Pa., relative 
to immigration legislation; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7343. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Paul J. Christian, repre- 
senting New Orleans Cotton Exchange, Washington, D. C., 
approving the trading in cotton futures; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

7344. Also, petition of Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, III., opposing cancellation of foreign war debts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7545. Also, petition of Syracuse Branch, Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, N. Y., favoring House bill 18136 providing 
for voluntary retirement after 30 years of service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7346. By Mr. KRAUS: Petition of J, C. Werner and other 
citizens of Pulaski County, Ind., in relation to House Joint 
Resolution 412; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7347. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 22 residents 
of Colusa County, Calif., favoring abolition of tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

7348. By Mr. RAINEY of Illinois: Petition of Medinah 
Temple, urging the President to set aside a week to be known 
as national antinarcotic week; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, February 18, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rey. William B. Waller, of Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee that we 
may approach Thee confidently this morning; that we need not 
appease or propitiate Thee, but may trust Thee; that we need 
not comprehend Thee, but may accept Thee; that Thou art wait- 
ing to be gracious. Command Thy blessing upon us as Thou 
seest we may need at this time. Comfort those that mourn, 
give unto them that beseech Thee the realization that the ever- 
lasting arms of the Heavenly Father are round about them. 
We pray for all who-are in distress everywhere. Let them 
realize the sympathy of the Lord Jesus Christ, who wept by the 
side of the grave of Lazarus and is willing to mingle his tears 
with ours and to speak words of resurrection, hope, and com- 
fort. Guard and bless all of us, we pray Thee. Fit us for all 
the privileges and responsibilities for which Thou dost summon 
us. Let the blessing of the Sabbath rest upon our President, 
upon the Congress, upon all in authority in our land, that we 
may be a people whose God is the Lord. Bless us as we meet 
to pay tribute to the memory of our distinguished dead who 
have served well in their day and generation. And at last, 
when we are done serving Thee here below, receive us into glory 
with all the loved ones who have gone before, and with all the 
redeemed of God, and we will praise Thee, Father, Son, and 
Spirit, in a world without end. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Journal may be postponed until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the Journal be post- 
poned until to-morow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fochr] to preside. 

Mr. FOCHT took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
A MEMORIAL EXERCISES. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BUTLER, by unanimous consent— f 

Ordered, That Sunday, February 18, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon, be 
set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services 
of Hon. Bows Prnrosz, Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, Hon. WILLIAM E. 
Crow, late Senators from the State of Pennsylvania; and Hon. 
e ager R. CONNELL, late a Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvan 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania offers a resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 540, 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
r be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Borges 
Ross, Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, Hon. Wittiam E. Crow, late 
Senators from the State of Pennsylvania, and Hon, CHARLES R, 
CONNELL, late a Member of this House from the State of Penn- 


sylvania. 
` Resolved, T os a 8 bare = W to ee of 
eceased, and in reco of their distinguished pu reers, 
the House at the conclusion of these exercises shall stand adjourned. 
Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


gy eer That the Clerk send copies of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I first met Boles PENROSE in 
1893. He was tall, erect, athletic, inteliectual—a perfect speci- 
men of physical and mental manhood. I knew Philadelphia 
and Philadelphians very well in those days. I happened to be 
in Philadelphia that year, when the leader of the Republican 
Party in Pennsylvania, Senator Matthew Stanley Quay, had 
proposed Bors Penrose as a candidate for mayor of the city. 
Those favoring the mayoralty candidacy of Mr. PENROSE wore 
in the lapels of their coats a pen with an artificial rose at- 
tached. That was the insignia of their friendship and support 
of his candidacy. One of Mr. Prennose’s friends attached one 
of these insignia to the lapel of my coat. I was in the city 
for a few days, and I called on one of those opposition leaders 
who was a friend of mine. He said: “ You are associating with 
the losing crowd. Penrose is not to be the mayor of Phila- 
delphia. I would advise you to get into the band wagon.” 
The gentleman to whom I refer was Dave Lane, a power in 
those days and every other day while he lived. It turned out 
that the prophecy of Mr. Lane was true. Mr. Penrose did not 
become the mayor of Philadelphia, but shortly after that he 
became the Senator from Pennsylvania in the Senate of the 
United States. 

The leadership of Mr. Quay was recognized all over the 
Union. It was thought that when he passed away it would be 
hard to fill his place, but Mr. Penrose filled it to the full, 
better than it had ever been filled before in Pennsylvania, 
which always had great leaders. Mr. Penrose graduated at 
the head of his college class. No two men who ever served in 
the Senate of the United States had a better classical educa- 
tion than Penrose and Quay. Neither one of them was an 
orator. That does not mean that they could not speak, but they 
were wonderful workers. They were great Senators. They 
attracted nation-wide attention. They had more power within 
the boundaries of their State and throughout the Nation than 
any other two men that I have known in the Senate during 
the history of my experience. i 

Senator Penrose was a student, mainly a student of the 
finances of the Nation. He afterwards became chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. He was recognized as an 
authority on all tariff matters and matters of finance. He was 
a potential factor in shaping the financial policy of the country. 
He rarely spoke, but when he did everybody recognized that 


what he said was authoritative. I remember his first cam- | 


paign for reelection after the amendment to the Constitution 
which required Senators to be elected by popular vote. It was 
thought on every hand that Pexrose would not become a can- 
didate before the people; that his best qualification was to 
manipulate the members of the legislature, who had theretofore 
elected the Senators; but he disappointed a great many of those 


who would have liked to see him retire from the Senatorship 
by announcing his candidacy for Senator and deciding to make 
a campaign throughout the State before the people. He made 
the most wonderful campaign that has ever been made by any 
man for this great office. I talked with him one day and asked 
him how he liked campaigning from town to town among the 
people. He said he really enjoyed it; that there was only one 
danger connected with the work. He was required to speak 
a great many times every day, and the danger that he saw 
was that he might come to like the music of his own voice and 
get into the habit of speaking oftener than he thought occasion 
might require. But after the campaign was over he had the 
good sense not to continue campaign speeches on the floor of 
the Senate. He spoke when occasion required, when the busi- 
ness of the Nation called for speech. 

He was one of the greatest organizers the Nation has ever 
known. He had the confidence of those who were associated 
with him to a more marked degree than any other man I ever 
knew. The organization of the Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania under his leadership was impregnable. It spoke the voice 
of the people. It advocated clean government. It advocated 
things that were of interest to the people of the State. The 
best manifestation of the fact that it did so was the continued 
confidence in which that organization was held. PENROSE was a 
lovable character, not always easy of approach, but to those 
who knew him best he was a man of kindly spirit who had 
charitable views. He was modest, unassuming, retiring in his 
disposition, contrary to the general conception of what great 
leadership means. He devoted his life almost exclusively to the 
upbuilding of the Republican Party within his State and 
throughout the Nation. He could afford to do this, because he 
was a man of wealth. He had no ulterior purpose. There was 
no reason why he should have. He devoted his time, his genius, 
his knowledge, his experience, his wealth to the well-being of 
the Nation, He was a towering figure in every national Repub- 
lican convention. It was not necessary for Mr. Penrose to be 
present to wield the influence, for his organization was so true to 


-What he wanted that his word was law. Whether that word was 


passed from a distance or on the ground, it made no difference. 

He was a marvelous legislator. He was constantly on guard, 
constant in his attendance on the sessions of the Senate, ex- 
cept during his late illness. You always found him at work; 
his devotion was unselfish to a great cause. He was a friend 
upon whom one might always rely. His passing away from 
the activities of this life was a great shock to his friends and 
to the Nation. It was a great loss to the Republican Party 
and a great loss to the people of Pennsylvania. He had a 
mind as clear as the daylight sun. He was clear in his ex- 
pressions; he was vitriolic sometimes in what he had to say, 
but never radical on any subject. He always had a ready 
reply for anything that might be said by an opponent. He 
stood as a bulwark of national honor. He believed in the Na- 
tion in its present and its future, and he always advocated 
legislation calculated to make for a greater America. He be- 
lieved that it was a wonderful thing to be an American, and 
he always acted on that belief. He thought that the most won- 
derful privilege that could come to a man was to be a citizen 
of the United States. He thought that was the great privi- 
lege. He always realized that it carried with it the greatest 
responsibility, and in the exercise of the responsibility placed 
upon him under his privileges of citizenship he was true to 
every national ideal. He thought it was more worth while to 
be a citizen in the humblest walks of American life than to be 
the greatest ruler of any other nation. He believed that it was 
a wonderful thing for everybody here, and he acted upon that 
belief, to live in a land where every citizen is a sovereign and 
where every man, woman, and child is free to worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience—a land whose 
inventions lead the world, where the printing press and the 
chureh follow close upon the march of empires, where labor is 
exalted to comfortable homes, where caste is ignored, where 
the humblest child of poverty may aspire unrebuked to the 
highest place in the gift of the Nation. 

He realized, as I have heard him say, more than any other 
man could that the men from the worn-out monarchies as the 
result of the great World War came to realize that the noblest 
trend of human progress lies in the direction of a republic. He 
realized that in this supreme land the best of the human race 
might find expression, while it was bound to win the acknowl- 
edgment that America, under a free government, outstripped 
the world. 

He also realized, as I have heard him express it, that with a 
proper degree of devotion and unselfishness and patriotism in 
the minds and hearts of those who from time to time occupy 
high official places in the Nation’s council and supported by a 
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united, patriotic, unselfish, deyoted people that America was 
bound to live forever to emphasize the life and strength of this 
the greatest of all republics. 

Mr. PENROSE was a great American; he belieyed in the things 
that I have just described to an extent greater than that of any 
other man that I ever knew. He believed that the safety of the 
Nation Hes in the patriotic devotion of the people, in their con- 
tinued unselfish practice of true Americanism, and in their 
willingness to fight while they are here to protect and preserve 
and perpetuate American institutions so that they may be 
handed down to be preserved and applauded by the generations 
who are to people this continent in the ages to come. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, those who knew Bors PEN- 
ROSE best and recall his many virtues will, I think, agree with 
me that among those virtues perhaps the most conspicuous were 
the qualities of fair and square dealing, steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and unwavering courage. 

I became acquainted with our departed friend during my 
service in the Fifty-sixth Congress, but I did not come to know 
him well until somewhat later, and in connection with questions 
of tariff and tariff revision. He was a stanch and stalwart and 
unwavering believer in the doctrine of a protective tariff, not 
in a protective tariff for Pennsylvania or for the East alone, but 
for the country—North, South, East, and West—and he was 
not less insistent upon having a schedule which applied to the 
South or West square in its provisions with the protected policy 
than he was in the case of a schedule relating to products pro- 
duced or utilized in the section in which he lived. 

I witnessed a striking illustration of this steadfast adherence 
to principle and policy during hearings in connection with the 
consideration of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. An item of very 
great importance to the West and the Southwest was under 
consideration before the Senate committee. Some members of 
the committee were inclined to the view that the treatment of 
that particular schedule in the manner urged by the West 
would be criticized and might, indirectly at least, be harmful 
to certain interests in the East, some of them in Pennsylvania. 
It was Senator Penrose who, In a few words, quietly but quite 
decisively spoken, settled the question. To him it was merely 
a question as to whether what was proposed squared with the 
principle and the policy to which he adhered. If it did, then 
that principle and that policy could only be sustained, could 
only be justified by doing the thing that squared with its fair 
and national application. 

It was the first opportunity I had had to witness the Senator 
from Pennsylvania in action at a crucial time in defense of a 
principle or policy that might be temporarily or locally un- 
popular, but it revealed the man as I knew him from that time 
on—a follower of the principles he espoused without trim- 
ming or hesitation, a champion of the fair deal, a man of sound 
judgment and of unfailing courage. 

Senator PENROSE, like all men who rise to positions of promi- 
nence and who have great responsibilities laid upon them, was 
the subject of severe and, I regret to say, unfair and unreason- 
able eriticism. Such is the price of prominence. He who 
drifts with the tide, shifts with the wind, and has an ear 
aceutely attuned to temporary or local clamor may, for a time, 
enjoy much superficial public approval, but his accomplishments 
in the publie interests will be small and his memory fleeting. 
Those who stand firm and steadfast in defense of principle, in 
adherence to policies to which they have given their faith, in 
conscientious discharge of public duty and responsibility, are 
certain to be unfairly and unjustly criticized and are likely to 
be vilified and abused. This is the unfailing rule, the one that 
has no exceptions, and all who are placed in positions of re- 
sponsibility must aecept it as an inevitable accompaniment of 
power and of responsible station. 

Bons Penrose was a splendid produet of his people, his State, 
and his country. He was among the comparatively few who 
in any time or generation are worthy to be classed and to be 
remembered as statesmen. He looked the part, he acted the 
part, he towered above the average man in will and strength 
of purpose as he towered above them in his magnificent physi- 
cal frame. He was a giant among men in every way—in 
stature, in intellect, in will power, in strength of purpose, and 
im courage. He performed a great service to his State and to 
the Nation. He had strong opposition; he was the victim of 
severe criticism; but, above it all, he stood a splendid and stal- 
wart figure who will be long remembered as one of the master 
minds of his day. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, some one has referred to those 
friendships which spring up between members of different 
political affiliations in this House the flowers that overhang 


the walls of party politics. Some of those flowers wither and 
die of neglect, some of them are blighted by the frosts of 
time, some are seared and even consumed in the fires of 
heated partisan debate, while others live to shed their fra- 
grance even beyond the tomb. 

The latter has been the case with those flowers of friend- 
ship which sprang up between the Hon. CHARLES R. CONNELL 
and myself during the short period of our services together in 
the House as coworkers on the Committee on Pensions. 

We sat side by side, and I have never known a man who 
impressed me more for the short time we were together than 
did this distinguished son of Pennsylvania. He was ever mind- 
ful in his duty to the American taxpayers; he was ever mind- 
ful of the condition of the Public Treasury, while at the same 
time he never turned a deaf ear to those whose services 
to their country in times of war rendered them deserving 
of the Nation's gratitude and the Nation’s care in times of 
peace. 

Entertaining widely divergent views on economic and political 
questions as we did, he being a northern Republican and I a 
southern Democrat, yet during the discussion of those matters 
about which we differed I have often observed that his care- 
ful consideration for the feelings of those who did not agree 
with him, his painstaking regard for those amenities which 
govern the intercourse between gentlemen, rendered his asso- 
ciation and his companionship indeed pleasant, even when we 
were discussing those matters upon which we never agreed. 

He was a man with the courage of his convictions, and I can 
safely say that during my acquaintance with him he always 
manifested a high sense of responsibility as a representative 
of the American people. He was courteous to a degree that 
rendered him extremely attractive, not only in the committee 
room but in the lobby, on the street, on the floor of the House, 
and everywhere else it was my pleasure to come in contact 
with him. Possibly I was thrown with him more than almost 
any other Member on the Democratie side, because we often 
discussed a great many questions foreign to legislative matters, 
and I found him to possess a wonderful store of general infor- 
mation. 

I know nothing of his religious affiliations, I know nothing 
of his fraternal connections, but my experience with him in a 
practical way led me to believe that he was more or less a 
disciple of that philosophy enunciated by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
when she said: 

So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and erini; 
— jase t the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 

I can not speak of his home life, I know nothing of his serv- 
ices to the people of Pennsylvania before he came to Congress; 
I know nothing of his great achievements in a business way. 
Other men who are familiar with his former career will pay 
their tributes to him in more appropriate terms than I could, 
even were I familiar with the facts; but I, who enjoyed his 
friendship only during the short time of our services here in 
the House, merely wish to come in all humility to pluck one of 
the flowers which his generous nature caused to grow over the 
walls of party politics and to reverently place it upon his grave, 
religiously trusting in all sincerity that we may share the effects 
of its beneficent influence when we “ greet the coming of an- 
other age of youth and usefulness in another radiant Easter, 
beyond the gates of night.” 


Mr. BIXLER. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to pay 
tribute and manifest our respect and esteem to one who held 
a high place in this Nation and in his native State—Pennsyl- 
yania. One who performed the duties of- these high offices 
of State and Nation fearlessly, judiciously, and to the ever- 
lasting credit to himself and Nation. It was my great pleasure 
to have known Senator PENROSE for the past 20 years, and in 
these years I sought his advice on many occasions ever to find 
him ready, willing, and eager to assist with all the good, sound 
judgment and experience that he possessed. He was a firm 
believer in party government, and while many may have 
thought he was exceedingly partisan yet he was so only on 
partisan matters and principles of his party. I often recall a 
statement he made at a Republican National Convention when 
that great party he so nobly championed all his life was in the 
throes of disruption and division. When an attempt was being 
made to discredit it, when asked and advised to compromise, his 
answer, characteristic of the man, was, “ The great party will 
stand on the principle of its founders, to compromise at this 
time is eternally and everlastingly wrong. The people of this 
country are tired of this great Republican Party. They are 
tired of bossism in Indiana. They are tired of organization in 
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Ohio. They are tired of Penrose in Pennsylvania. Let us 
drive this grand old party to the brink. Let us drive it to the 
very edge, let us push it over the precipice, and then go to the 
other side and gather up the fragments and out of them build 
a new Republican Party with new principles to meet advanced 
conditions,“ and you will well remember that his words came 
true. 

It was a pleasure to consult Senator PENROSE; there was no 
eyasion of the subject, no idle promises, but at all times an an- 
swer that carried weight and could be relied upon. While in 
many of his campaigns he was grossly assailed and misjudged, 
yet I recall once when an opportunity presented itself that 
would have permitted him to retaliate against an opponent, 
and when he was being implored to do so, his answer was, 
“ Boys, don't do it. I can stand all the criticism and falsehoods 
and malicious comments forced upon me, but I will not permit it 
to be done to another if in my power to prevent,” a most noble 
spirit. 

He was a natural born leader, energetic, courageous, and 
defiant; his whole life was devoted to his State and the Nation. 
As chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, under 
physical circumstances that I doubt if any other could have 
stood the strain, he performed his duties to the last and to the 
eredit of his country. He was a true servant of the people 
in that his whole life was devoted to their cause. He believed 
that the life blood of this country was its industries and its 
natural resources, and he was ever ready to lend every effort 
in their advancement and protection, knowing full well that 
in the Nation’s industrial activities the prosperity of the 
country’s agricultural interests and that of every laborer would 
necessarily follow and their interests best served. Senator 
PENROSE Was sometimes misunderstood, but to one who knew 
him knew full well that every move or action was done with 
careful deliberation and consideration for the interests of the 
whole people. He died in the service; his last days devoted to 
working out a financial program to relieve the burdens of a 
Nation that was distressed with a heavy debt, the result of a 
great war for humanity. He was a most considerate man; no 
public duty was too small for him to perform, and no service 
that he could render an individual but that he would gladly 
perform. His word was as good as gold, and he denied no 
one an interview on public questions, and after the interview 
you came away always with the information you desired, 
whether it was pleasing to you or not, While we are here to- 
day to honor his memory and recount his worth and express 
our sorrow at his ultimely departure at a time when men of his 
ability are so much needed we say farewell, our remembrance 
of him always will be cherished for his great work done for his 
native State—Pennsylvania—and the Nation. 


SENATOR KNOX. 


Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, never before, so far as I can 
ascertain, in the history of the United States Senate has it 
happened that a State has lost by death three United States 
Senators in less than one year. For a period of more than 25 
years four men—Quay, PENROSE, Knox, and Oliver—had rep- 
resented Pennsylvania in the United States Senate, yet in the 
period of a few months we have added to that illustrious list 
the names of Senators Crow, PEPPER, and REED, and now to 
Senators Perper and Reep have fallen the duties and responsi- 
bilities so suddenly and tragically laid down by their prede- 
cessors in office. 

I wish to speak briefly of the life and services of the late 
Senator PHILANDER CHAsE Knox. Others will take up dif- 
ferent phases of his public career; but I want to record here a 
brief summary of the principal events in his life, even 
though I do not feel capable of adding anything to what has 
been so well said of Senator Knox by the persons who de- 
Uivered the addresses in the Senate and on the floor of the 
House. 

PHILANDER CHASEH Knox, Republican, of Pittsburgh, was born 
in Brownsville, Pa., May 6, 1853; was graduated from Mount 
Union College, Ohio, in 1872, receiving the degree of A. M., 
and later the degree of LL. D., and also from Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Pittsburgh Universities, and from Washington and 
Jefferson and Villa Nova Colleges and the University of 
Guatemala; practiced law in Pittsburgh from 1875 to 1901; 
appointed Attorney General in President McKinley’s Cabinet, 
April 5, 1901; in President Roosevelt’s Cabinet as Attorney 
General from the death of President McKinley until July 1, 
1904; appointed to fill vacancy caused by death of Hon. M. S. 
Quay in Senate, July 1, 1904; subsequently elected to fill Sen- 
ator Quay’s unexpired term, then to the full term of six years; 
resigned from the Senate to accept the position of Secretary of 
State in President Taft’s Cabinet March 4, 1909; was Secretary 


of State to March 5, 1913; elected to the Senate November 6, 
1916, to succeed Hon. George T. Oliver. His term of service 
in the Senate would have expired March 3, 1923. Senator 
Kyox died in the city of Washington October 12, 1921. 

The name of Senator Knox had been associated with many 
great legal conflicts, and he had gained a well-deserved na- 
tional reputation in law and in statesmanship before entering 
the Senate the second time; but to my mind his greatest 
achievement—and I believe history will confirm me in this— 
was his masterly work in showing the American people the 
weakness and the fallacy of the so-called League of Nations. 
His words of explanation of this question were so far-reaching, 
so convincing, and his position so unanswerable from the Amer- 
ican point of view that gradually our people came to see what 
he had visioned in the very beginning, namely, that the whole 
scheme was founded on a false basis and was fraught with 
dangers to us as a nation and as a people far greater than any 
dangers that could come to us from war. All his long training 
in the legal profession, his real knowledge of conditions, his 
work as a legislator and as a statesman prepared him for this 
conflict—a conflict where the man of experience who knew 
proved so superior to the one who, while he had more power 
perhaps than any other man just at that time, yet lacked ex- 
perience and practical knowledge of the question. The final 
result of such a conflict was inevitable. 

When Senator Knox first began this fight in the Senate the 
American people had not yet awakened fron. a dream which 
they wished to dream and hoped might come true—a dream 
of a time when war could be no more. The people failed at 
first to realize that so long as life has action and human minds 
control there will come times when the arbitrament of the 
sword is the only final award of justice; and that a nation 
to be really strong must be not only morally right but physi- 
cally prepared and ready to maintain its ideals; and that 
higher ideals tied up with lower ones must inevitably invite 
rather than prevent armed conflict. 

Time and again, when Senator Knox first gave utterance to 
his position on this question, I would be asked by some of our 
friends, What in the world is Senator Knox driving at, and 
what does he mean by taking the position he does?” I in- 
variably answered, He is taking now the position you will 
take when you have had time to realize the situation and get 
your bearings.” 

Any of us ean usually, after a publie question has been fully 
discussed, arrive at a conclusion and take a position which 
We are prepared to maintain, but to look into the future and 
analyze a great question of public policy which involves taking 
a position in opposition to the powers that are in control is the 
true province of a statesman; and too frequently legislators 
choose the easier way, which means drifting with the tide. 
Not so with Senator Knox; he had courage, and courage 
coupled with knowledge and experience means ultimate power 
and leadership. 

During the late summer of 1921, after returning from a visit 
to Europe, Senator Knox, while not in his usual health, re- 
mained in Washington most of the time attending to his sena- 
torial duties, and when news of his sudden death was given 
out it came as a great shock to his colleagues and to the 
Nation. 

It was no surprise to those of us who had been with him at 
his country home at Valley Forge that he was to find his last 
resting place there. He loved that home, and every time he 
could arrange to do so spent his spare moments amid its qulet 
and peaceful surroundings. The day of his burial was a bright, 
beautiful October day, and the wonderful coloring of forest and 
foliage lent an added solemnity to the scene. On one side of 
the grave stood relatives and close personal friends, on the 
other men of prominence in every walk of life and his col- 
leagues of the Senate and House. Standing among these was 
the tall figure of the late Senator Penrosr, who was to answer 
the last summons before the year was ended. Beside Senator 
Penrose stood the chief executive of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Sproul. 

Tenderly the body of Senator Knox was laid away in this 
sacred spot. He had fought his country’s battles in the days 
of peace and in days of war, and in death he sleeps in the 
soil hallowed and consecrated by the suffering and the blood 
of men who made this Nation possible. 

SENATOR CROW. 


Mr. Speaker, a few miles west of the Allegheny Mountains, in 
Pennsylvania, on the banks of the Monongahela River, at a 
point in this region where the sturdy Scotch-Irish settlers of a 
century and a half ago ended their perilous journey from the 
east and began turning the wilderness into the fertile and pro- 


ductive hills and valleys of that region, now known as Fayette, 
Washington, and Greene Counties, one can describe a circle 
with a radius of less than 10 miles, and encompass within that 
small area the places where were born four sons of Pennsyl- 
sania, descendents of these Scotch-Irish ancestors who have left 
their indelible impress on the legislative history of our country. 
In this area, which has given to the world many men famous 
in professional and business life, these four names stand out 
above all the others in our political history. Here from all the 
sturdy strength the unconquerable will, the joyous vigor, the 
civie virtues, the patriotic passion, and the sanctities of parents 
who loved home and country were born in humble stations in 
life these men who have contributed so largely to the public 
weal. Just across the Monongahela River from Brownsville, on 
the hills of Washington County, was born James G. Blaine; in 
the town of Brownsville proper, in Fayette County, was born 
PHILANDER CHASE Kox; only a few miles away, near McClel- 
Iandtown, Fayette County, was born Witrtam Evans Crow; and 
a few miles west of there in Greene County, near Carmichaels, 
was born Atserr Bam Cumaiuns. These men passing through 
the public schools and small colleges, entered public life and 
brought to the service of their country a determination to 
achieve success; and we may truly say that these sons of the 
sturdy Scotch-Irish have given a wealth of service to our coun- 
try. 


From this same region have gone forth many men who in 
the professions, in finance and in trade, in war and in peace 
have contributed largely to our Nation; yet these four men have 
so impressed themselves on our Nation’s history that I have 
coupled their names together as we come to this solemn service 
to-day in honor of Senators Knox, PENROSE, and Crow, and our 
own. beloved colleague, Congressman CHARTES R. Con NELL. 

WIIHAu E. Crow, Republican, of Uniontown, Fayette County, 
was born in German Township, Fayette County, Pa., March 10, 
1870; was reared on @ farm and edueated in the public schools, 
the Southwestern State Normal School, from which he was 
graduated in 1890, and Waynesburg College; was engaged in 
newspaper work for three years; studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Fayette County in 1895; appointed as- 
sistant district attorney in 1896, and in November, 1898, was 
elected district attorney for a term of three years; was chair- 
man of the Republican county committee in 1890, 1900, and 
1901; served as a delegate to various Republican State conven- 
tions and to the Republican National Convention in 1916; was 
elected chairman of the Republican State committee in 1913, 
and reelected in 1914, 1916, and 1918 ; elected to the State senate 
in 1906; reelected in 1910, 1914, and in November, 1918; elected 
president pro tempore of the State senate at the close of the 
session in 1909, and was reelected in 1911; was appointed to the 
United States Senate by Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, to 
fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Kox, and took the 
oath of office on October 24, 1921. 

March 24, 1897, Senator Crow was married to Miss Adelaide 
Curry, of Fayette County, and to this union were born three 
sons, Evans Curry Crow, William Evans Crow, jr., and Warren 
Crow. Senator Crow passed away Wednesday morning August 
2, 1922, leaving to survive him the widow and these three sons. 
Thus in this short recital of dates and events is encompassed 
a life so filled with work and action, and which when ended left 
a vacancy in the Hfe of a home and in the affairs of the 
Nation. 

My close personal acquaintance with Senator Crow began 
more than 30 years ago, when he first entered Waynesburg Col- 
lege. We were in some of the sume classes and belonged to the 
same literary society. Crow soon gained recognition in college 
as a public speaker, and was elected by the Philo Literary 
Society to represent that society as orator in the annual con- 
test. Before the date of this contest, however, he felt that 
he was compelled to leave school, as he had an opportunity to 
take up newspaper work in Pittsburgh. 

He continued in this newspaper work for some time and 
then returned to Uniontown, Fayette County, where he regis- 
tered as a law student and did newspaper work while readihg 
law. Soon after his admission to the bar he began to take an 
active interest in local politics. At this time the men who for 
years had controlled politics in Fayette County were growing 
old in the service and new alignments were being made. The 
county had but recently turned from a Democratic to a Repub- 
lican county, and there soon developed two factions in the 
“Republican Party. As a result of this many bitter struggles 
within the party gave the young men who had entered the 
arena a chance to show their mettle and their worth. Grad- 
ually, by hard work, the ability to make friends, and with a rare 
genius for the game, Crow became the acknowledged leader of 
one faction, and soon this faction controlled the county. Just 
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at this point in his career he showed that real leadership 
which afterwards characterized his work, for he soon made 
friends of his former political enemies, and would go out of 
his way any time to help them in any worthy cause. Many of 
the men with whom he had contended became his most trusted 
friends and admirers, and for many of these he time and again 
expressed in a most practical way his very high regard and 

For many years Senator Crow and myself served together as 
members of the board of trustees of the Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania State Normal School, of California, Pa., and of Waynes- 
burg College, Waynesburg, Pa. When I first became a candi- 
date for Congress in 1910 from the twenty-third district, com- 
prising Greene, Fayette, and Somerset Counties, Senator Crow 
was a candidate for reelection to the State senate from Fayette 
County. This was a gubernatorial campaign and only those who 
are familiar with the details will ever know what a bitter fight 
was made on the Republican organization that year—a fight which 
forecasted the contest of 1912, Senator Crow and his friends 
had charge of the campaign in his county, and our friends in 
the district exerted themselves to the utmost to hold things in 
line. So successful was their work that this congressional dis- 
trict was the one district in the entire State which really stood 
up in its vote for the State ticket. By this time Senator Crow 
had become a leader in the State senate and was elected the 
presiding officer of that body. 

As chairman of the Republican State committee and as a 
leader in the State senate his work was very arduous, and his 
efforts to keep harmony in the ranks of the party, to head off 
vicious legislation and put through constructive programs, de- 
manded by the different executives of the State, as they came 
and went, was a task of no mean proportions. To this work 
he gave every ounce of energy at his command. It was never 
too late or too early for any friend to see “ Bruer” Crow, as he 
was affectionately called by his host of political and personal 
admirers, and his willingness to sacrifice himself for his party 
and his State endeared him to men in every walk of life and 
made men proud to call him a friend. 

Senator Crow did not step into this place of high command in 
Fayette County, and in the State of Pennsylvania, without a 
struggle and without many a hard-fought battle. I was at his 
side in many of these battles, especially during the time when 
I represented this congressional district in Congress. I lave 
known times during the stress of campaigns when he would not 
get a chance to see his family even for a few minutes each day, 
and you could hardly realize how a man so filled with respon- 
sibilities could find any time to be at home with the family 
he loved; and I sometimes wonder whether, in estimating a 
man and his great achievements in public life, we give credit 
enough to the woman, the wife, the mother at home, taking the 
responsibility of rearing children and keeping the home life 
going while the man unfettered by these domestic duties gives 
his entire thought and time to public affairs. Senator Crow 
was peculiarly fortunate in this respect, and anyone who 
knows of their splendid home life and their family will appre- 
ciate that during all these busy years Mrs. Crow, the wife and 
mother, did her full part, and helped make possible for her hus- 
band a public career so filled with usefulness. The husband 
and companion is gone, the father is gone, yet through all the 
years of their lives Mrs. Crow and these sons will have in their 
hearts a solemn pride in the fact that the one they loved had 
gained the heights. 

Personally, I think I rejoiced almost as much as did Senator 
Crow when he achieved his life ambition and became a Member 
of the United States Senate. This is true not only because of 
my long association with him but because of the keen interest 
which he had always shown in my political success. In 1920, 
when we had a misunderstanding in our State-wide primary 
and I failed of renomination, I think Senator Cnow felt the 
result more keenly than I did, and when a few months later 
a vacancy occurred in our delegation by reason of the death 
of Congressman Garland, Senator Crow, even though a sick 
man at that time, never let up until he was assured that my 
nomination would be accomplished. 

Senator Crow was a man who would compromise whenever 
it appeared best for the party and the public good, but he 
would not go back on his real friends, even when seeming 
political expediency would dictate a change in his attitude 
on a public question when that change would have indicated 
a desertion of his friends, even though they fought a losing 
battle. 

Words can not adequately portray our feelings on an occa- 
sion of this kind. To lose such a friend makes one feel that 
a part of his very life is gone, but to have had such friends 
as we pass throngh life should be to each of us an inspiration 
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and should create in us a willingness to lend ourselves to one 
another and to the public good. 

Through the long months in the hospital, hoping against hope 
that medical science might in some way ward off the inevitable 
end, Senator Crow cheerfully submitted to whatever treat- 
ment was prescribed, but when at last hope was almost gone 
his mind naturally turned to that home in the mountains, 
Tenderly and reverently they carried him to that loved place, 
and here just a few weeks before his death President Harding 
paused in his passage over the old national pike to greet him 
and drop a word of hope and encouragement. On the day of 
his funeral Uniontown was hushed and silent, by proclamation 
of the mayor all places of business were closed, and both 
sides of the street and all along the national pike for many 
miles the people stood in reverent awe as the funeral pro- 
cession passed to the cemetery. Never before in Uniontown 
has there been such a funeral as that of Senator Crow, and 
the great outpouring of the people and their reverent attitude 
expressed to all the visitors the fact that these people knew 
and loved him. Senator Crow’s body was interred in the 
Uniontown Cemetery with the fullest masonic funeral ritual, 
he being a thirty-third degree mason. Men from all walks of 
life from every section of the State were present on this occa- 
sion and attested the high esteem in which he was held by 
those with whom he had come in contact. 

This day with us is a day of sorrow, but to-morrow comes— 
to-morrow with all its cares, its pleasures, and its possibilities, 
May we enter that to-morrow with a new realization of its pos- 
sibilities, with a new sense of the fact that we are all agents 
of a great power in a mighty purpose. The manner of accom- 
plishing that purpose we may not know, but if our work is 
good, if our lives are filled with good deeds, if we have added 
to human happiness, we will have fulfilled the highest pur- 
pose of the infinite. 


Mr, GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have been in Congress with 
both Senator Knox and Senator PEN ROSE ever since they began 
their national service. It happened that during the Roosevelt 
administration circumstances threw me into quite close asso- 
cation with the members of his Cabinet, and so I came to know 
very-well Attorney General Knox, as he then was. Quiet and 
unassuming in manner, assured and self-reliant, as you came 
to know him better he was exceedingly genial and full of good 
fellowship, an entertaining and delightful social companion. 
He had a mind of extraordinary keeness, one of those intellects 
which penetrates clearly and luminously and instantly where 
most of us grope hesitatingly, able at once to look to the very 
marrow of an intricate subject. That seemed to me his most 
distinguished characteristic. His strong, vigorous intellect 
grasped any problem which came before him, mastered it and 
straightened out complexities so that he could make it plain 
to minds of less original power, who had to study carefully 
what to him was clear at first sight. He sometimes seemed to 
show a little consciousness of intellectual superiority, which 
certainly was justified, but was of a hospitable and companion- 
able disposition which securely held his friends, 

The two Senators offered an extraordinary contrast physi- 
eally, for while Senator KNox was much below the average size, 
Senator PENROSE loomed above nearly all his fellows with a 
gigantic stature. When he succeeded Senator Quay I think few 
believed that he had the capacity to successfully assume the 
minute and absolute leadership of his party at home to which 
the State had become accustomed. 

Everyone recognized that he had a strong, cultivated intel- 
lect, but I think few anticipated that indefatigable application 
to the interests of his party and State, that tireless tact, and 
that sound, dominating judgment which soon won for him the 
support and even the obedience of his party followers and made 
him the undisputed leader in Pennsylvania. He had inflexible 
resolution and scorned sham, humbug, and hypocrisy, even at 
the expense of popularity. 

When I first came here political power in certain sections 
was largely concentrated in the Senate. I remember well how 
on one important bill pending in the House a small clique of 
Senators, by issuing their mandates to their delegations in the 
House, changed over night a minority into a majority and 
defeat into success. That great concentration of power in a 
few men has largely died away, and Senator PENROSE seemed 
to be its last representative in the Bast. 

I did not know him intimately. I imagine he was not a man 
who cared much for social intimacy, though he was always loyal 
to his friends. He seemed to me rather aloof and self-centered, 
finding his pleasure, as well as his work, in the absorbing pur- 
suit of power and in organizing and establishing his leadership. 
He was always definite and intelligent in his purposes, had 


great courage, determination, and resources; and in those two 
Senators Pennsylvania gave to the Nation men of striking abil- 
ity, who left a marked impress on national legislation. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, social and political association 
during a period of 40 years with the one to whose memory 
we are paying tribute to-day welded our friendship with mu- 
tual consideration of affection and esteem. One afternoon late 
in February, 1884, Bores Penrose, on his way home, stopped 
at my law office, located on Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
in the course of conversation expressed a desire to enter poli- 
tics, and related with much pleasure his appointment to meet 
for the first time Mathew S. Quay. Penrose three years pre- 
vious was graduated from Harvard College, second in the 
class, his brother, now an eminent physician, held the first 
honor. In 1883 Penrose was admitted to the Philadelphia 
bar. Tall and slender, a well-balanced mind, ambition to rule, 
bold and fearless, depending upon his own judgment rather 
than that of others, were characteristics that made him a 
leader of men. He loyed outdoor and manly sports, was fond 
of big-game hunting, rowing, riding, and yachting. These 
athletics very early developed his physical strength, and he 
was accepted to be one of the handsome young men of Phila- 
delphia, The ancestors of Senator Penrose for generations 
held positions of honor and trust and were prominent in the 
current affairs of England and America. Charles B. Penrose, 
his grandfather, was the ablest political counselor of his time, 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania State Senate from 
Cumberland County and elected speaker. He resigned his 
seat in the senate to accept the position of Solicitor of the 
Treasury, to which office he was appointed by President Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison. He retired from the department after 
a few months of service, moved to Philadelphia, and was again 
elected to the State senate in 1856. Bors Penrose inherited 
8 from his distinguished ancestors the career that was 
0 

The strong personality of Bores Penrose appealed to Senator 
Quay, who early recognized his ability and worth. Quay indorsed 
him for the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to which office he was 
elected in November, 1884. Two years later he became a can- 
didate for the State senate, and after a bitter contest with 
Robert Adams, jr., he was nominated and el in 1886, was 
president pro tempore of the State senate in 1889, and reelected 
in 1890 and 1894. 

PENROSE was ambitious to be mayor of Philadelphia and had 
the indorsement of Senator Quay in the mayoralty contest of 
1894, Saturday previous to the primaries many of the sup- 
porters of Penrose assented to the nomination of his opponent, 
Charles F. Warwick, for mayor. This defeated PEN ROSE. Sen- 
ator Quay naturally resented the action of his friends; he said 
to them, “ You have defeated Penrose for mayor, but I will 
make him United States Senator.” Senator Quay at that time 
controlled the State senate and the house of representatives. 
The two legislative bodies met in joint assembly, and through 
the influence of Senator Quay Bots Penrose was elected United 
States Senator to succeed J. Donald Cameron for the term 
beginning March 4, 1897, and was the choice of the people up 
to and including his last election, November, 1920. Y 

PENROSE Was opposed to the election of United States Sen- 
ators by popular vote, and adverse to prohibition and woman 
suffrage. With this record he made a triangular fight for 
United States Senator and won by a majority exceeding the 
combined votes of his opponents. This was evidence that the 
people of Pennsylvania had confidence in his ability and trusted 
his judgment in the legislative affairs of his State. When 
PENROSE made a political promise it was fulfilled; his power to 
carry it through was seldom questioned. 

It was during his office as State senator that he laid the 
foundation upon which he builded his political power and be- 
came the adviser of the Republican Party, not only in the 
State but in the Union. Penrose was not recognized as an 
orator, but had the ability to forcibly express himself on the 
forum with well-constructed sentences of rhythm, either in 
pathos, tribute, satire, or rebuke. He was a student, an ardent 
reader of the Bible, history, biography, and the classics. No 
man was superior to PENROSE in the knowledge of the political 
and historical events of Pennsylvania. I frequently motored 
with him from Washington to Philadelphia, he was familiar 
with every foot of the way, the names of the early settlers, 
the scenes of the Indian hostilities, and those of the war of 
the Revolution. PENROSE was truly an American, who devoted 
his whole life in the interest of his country, especially his 
native State, Pennsylvania, and seldom left its boundaries, 
except when performing official duties. It was his pleasure 
to motor through the various counties of the State, become 
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familiar with the political temper of the people, meet his lieu- 
tenants, and study the welfare of the Commonwealth. PENROSE 
claimed he had not the time to travel in foreign lands, thus 
It can be easily understood why he had more detailed knowl- 
edge of the political conditions of the country than any other 
one man in public life. He believed as long as he could con- 
trol his lieutenants he could win, as the masses would follow 
them on election day. 

All men in the political world must encounter the hostility, 
of organized enemies formed to destroy recognized power for 
their own aggrandizement. Penrose did not escape the cal- 
umny of his political opponents, but his personal character 
was never stigmatized by a dishonest act. 

Penrose always worked for the best legislation as he under- 
stood it, but was not an extremist. He was untiring during 
his last illness, and though suffering he continued to give his 
energy to the people. He had confidence in himself; without 
this characteristic no man can succeed. He frequently said: 

If I had followed a business career with the same application I 
have given to politics, I would now be a very rich man. 

PENROSE followed a life of simplicity; though born an aristo- 
erat, he lived within himself as such. His voice was notably 
mellow and gentle; he had a kind and tender heart; always 
charitable; carried no resentment on account of political dif- 
ferences; his enemies during one campaign were his friends 
in another. The affection Penrose held for his brothers, and 
the loyalty among them were evidences of love seldom found 
in families. He had the power to focus his will to a definite 
point, the concentration of which enabled him to bring about 
the final conclusion. He received the applause of the masses 
and all who intimately knew him. No administrator guiding 
the policies and affairs of a party in the political history of our 
Republic continuously retained the power for the same length 
of time as Senator Penrose. The national convention held in 
Chicago June, 1920, was a marked illustration of the influence 
of Penrose. Ill at his home in Philadelphia, suffering great 
bodily pain, 1,000 miles from the scene of the actions of the 
delegates concerted for their rival candidates, Penrose held 
the convention in abeyance until his choice for President was 
well within his grasp. He then telephoned to his lieutenants 
in Chicago to nominate Warren G. Harding. There is not a 
parallel instance in American polities where one man dictated 
the proceedings of a national convention under such disad- 
vantages as Penrose suffered and endured. 

December 31, 1921, at the midnight hour, Penrose died. 
His body resurrected, if Christian dogma be true, resurrected 
as the bells were ringing out the old year and in the new. 
A few days later, wrapped in death's shroud, in the early dawn 
of the morning, ere the shadows pictured the earth, Bores PEN- 
ROSE was buried unattended except by his immediate family. 
He was carried, as It was his wish, to his sepulcher at an hour 
“when no one knoweth.” 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker. we are assembled to-day to do 
honor and pay tender tribute to the memory of four distin- 
guished sons of Pennsylvania. 

Within the past few months our genial and lovable colleague, 
Hon. CHARLES R. CONNELL, was suddenly stricken from our 
roll, and within the brief period of less than one year three 
United States Senators, Knox, PENROSE, and Crow, passed to 
the great beyond. No State ever suffered such a loss in so brief 
a period of time. Each of them had qualified for their positions 
of influence and usefulness after long years of training in the 
school of experience. Pennsylvania deeply mourns the loss of 
these notable figures in the activities of its public affairs. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my privilege to speak of the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of my friend and fellow townsman, Senator PENROSE. 

Pennsylvania has furnished men renowned in the affairs of 
the Nation, but few of more prominence than Bors PENROSE. 
He was an outstanding national figure, but he was best known 
in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, where his was a common 
name in every household. 

I had known Senator Penrose for many years, but it was 
not until after my election to Congress that I came to know 
him very well. I have marveled at his capacity for work, at 
his strong will power, and at the many personal sacrifices he 
was making in the conscientious performance of his public 
duties and of the earnestness that he displayed in everything 
that was for the interest and welfare of our State, as well as 
for the country as a whole. In my association and contact with 
him I learned to honor and highly esteem him and to have 
deep regard for his judgment and opinions. He was never 
hasty in making a decision on any problem when presented to 
him, but when he reached a conclusion you could feel satisfied 
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that it was only after mature thought and consideration and 
that full reliance could be placed in its soundness. 

Senator Penrose’s qualities of earnestness and honesty were 
recognized early in his career, and they remained his prominent 
characteristics to the end, gaining for him in his public service 
that high respect and confidence which are given so willingly to 
all honest, earnest, and courageous men. 

By reason of his quarter of a century of service in the United 
States Senate, the Senator occupied a position of leadership in 
that body, and his marked ability and statesmanship was gen- 
erally recognized. His service as chairman of the powerful 
Committee on Finance was especially notable, for he was an 
expert on tariff and revenue legislation without a peer. The 
Senator made no pretense of being an orator and never spoke 
on the floor of the Senate unless he had something worth say- 
ing and knew his subject. He was a forceful speaker, being 
brief and quick to reach his point. He had an excellent com- 
mand of the English language and the facility of choosing the 
right word or phrase to meet any occasion. He spoke with a 
frankness that could not be misunderstood and was the master 
in any verbal battle. 

Aside from his service in the Senate, Penrose was best 
known as a political leader. He won his spurs under the 
tutelage of Quay, and by sheer merit and ability won his long- 
continued position of leadership. From first to last he was 
always for party organization and party responsibility. He 
was frank and truthful, and free from that cowardice which 
breeds deception. He was sincere in his beliefs, he was faith- 
ful to his word, and he was loyal to every cause he espoused. 
He believed from his heart that his country’s welfare depended 
upon the continued supremacy of the Republican Party, and 
he saw no path to progress but by the way of its success; and 
with zeal unflagging and spirit undaunted he ‘labored for that 
success. His convictions were strongly maintained; he never 
sulked or evaded, but with resolution and courage fought out 
every issue openly to victory or defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, a great character has passed into history; 
Pennsylvania's foremost public servant has gone into the great 
beyond. The name of Bores PxxROSE will forever be engraved 
upon our memory and that of generations yet to come. In his 
death the city of Philadelphia, the State of Pennsylvania, as 
well as our great country, suffered an irreparable loss, and 
those of us who were more closely associated with him mourn 
the loss of a wise counselor and friend. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I really 
find more difficulty here than probably most of the other Mem- 
bers. I think it safe for me to say that I was more closely iden- 
tified with Senator Penrose than any other man who has come 
to Congress in many years. I had the pleasure of knowing 
Penrose most intimately for over 28 years. He was a born 
leader of men; so much so, indeed, that party politics did not 
stop him on his path of leadership. At one time it was thought 
he would file for the nomination on both tickets. It is still 
a question in my mind if Penrose could not have been nomi- 
nated in Pennsylvania on the Democratic ticket as well as on 
the Republican ticket. He was admired, respected, and hon- 
ored by all citizens, men and women. I have traveled through 
Pennsylvania on many occasions with Penrose. I have trav- 
eled, too, from Philadelphia to Washington and return with 
him many times. It would take me hours to explain what I 
thought of one of the greatest intellectual giants of all time in 
this Nation. That is my impression of Penrose. I could go on 
for a long time; but I have something prepared, and it might 
take me too long on this occasion to deliver it, and I ask that 
I be accorded the privilege of having printed in the RECORD a 
short sketch on Senator PENROSE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There will be no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Pennsylvania. In passing, I might 
say I was also very friendly with Senator Knox for over 20 
years. I have heard a reference to the sturdy Scotch-Irish de- 
scent of Senator Crow. Why, it is not surprising to me. We 
call them Scotch-Irish even after they have been living in Ire- 
land for 700 years. The Crows have been at least that long in 
that section of Ireland where I was born, and on a clear day 
you could look out from the top of the hills and there behold 
where the forebears of seven Presidents of this great Nation 
were born. Knox was certainly Irish, and the family belonged 
there for several generations. Senator Oliver belonged in the 
same section, 6 or § miles apart. So I could go on and eulo- 
gize KNox, but he requires no eulogy at my hands or the hands 
of any other good American citizen. Crow was a close loyal 
personal friend of mine. I know of few men who were so 
strong in an avowed purpose as Senator Crow. It was really 
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unfortunate—while we must bow to the will of God that Crow 
was not spared a few years to his native State and to this 
Nation, because he would have become a marvelous man. And 
so far as our own colleague, CHARLES CoNNELL—I always called 
him Connell, because we in Pennsylvania knew his esteemed 
father as Connell—he was a true, honest, God-fearing, upright, 
loyal citizen, good to these under him, and respected and loved 
by all the people in his home city as well as in the surrounding 
counties of his native State. 

Every employee respected CHARLES CONNELL, and I as a 
friend revere his memory. 

SENATOR PENROSE, 


A visitor to the galleries of the Senate Chamber, in study- 
ing the men under his eye, was attracted to a Senator who 
occupied a seat in the front row, to the left of the Vice Presi- 
dent. He seemed unusually tall—in fact he was 6 feet 4 
inches in height when standing erect—broad shouldered, with 
neatly trimmed dark hair, features that were regular, and 
with « manner that showed close attention to the proceedings. 
Wheu not engaged in debate, he was in frequent consultation 
with other Senators, Yet somehow he seemed a naturally 
reticent man, at times becoming abstracted. He was a ready 
and convincing debator and when put to the test showed the 
qualities of leadership. This man was Bores Penrose, senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Bors Penrose was one of the forceful men of his time. 
When death claimed him a powerful and prevailing party 
manager departed from the political stage and a trained and 
valuable legislator from the national councils at Washington. 
His record in the service of Pennsylvania and the Nation is 
a record of sanity and patriotism, of broadminded and effec- 
tive statesmanship. i 

Senator Pryrose occupied a position distinct from that of 
any other man in the annals of Pennsylvania’s public affairs. 
He was in official life continuously for 37 years—a record 
of uninterrupted service unequaled by that of any man now 
living. He was five times elected a Senator and was in the 
Senate longer than any other man that Pennsylvania has sent 
to the body. He was the only Pennsylvania Senator to be 
chosen as chairman of the great Committee on Finance, and 
the first Senator from Pennsylvania to be elected by the votes 
of tiie people. Pennsylvania believed in him, trusted him, and 
honored him. 

Upon graduation, in 1881, from Harvard, Boies PENROSE 
weut earnestly to work at the practice of law. Admitted to 
the bar in 1883 he naturally turned toward the public career 
offered him by politics, The next year he went to the State 
legislature, and two years later to the State senate, where, in 
1889, he was elected president pro tempore, being reelected to 
that position in 1891. 

At Harrisburg he showed quickly that he was no common 
man. He took the leadership of his party in the legislative 
halis of his State as if by natural right. His was not showy 
oratory when he frequently addressed the assembly, but there 
was rugged force behind all he said, a rugged force swayed 
and controlled by the keenest skill and most subtle wit; there 
was, too, a power of invective which is uncommon and which 
made him feared as well as respected, and there was all the 
magnetism, impressiveness, and dignity of a coming man. 

There was no good legislation of that period which Penrose 
did not support and none unmeritorious which he did not com- 
bat. Particularly he was chiefly instrumental in the passage of 
a bill to abolish the notorious public-building commission, and 
also in securing the enactment of the city charter, called the 
Bullitt bill. He was the sincere friend of honest labor, of the 
farmers, and of all who needed a champion. 

Withal he was ever as loyal as he was an earnest Repub- 
Uean, battling for the principles of that party and working 
without cessation for its triumph and the defeat of its enemies. 
Even in the bitterness of his defeat by treachery for the Repub- 
lican nomination for mayor of Philadelphia in 1895 the utmost 
efforts of the Democrats could not tempt him from his party 
allegiance, so that the man whe got the nomination in his place 
was elected, when otherwise he might have been defeated. 

Pennsylvania formerly made frequent changes in the office of 
United States Senator. Prior to the Civil War only one of the 
Pennsylvania Senators was in Washington for two full terms. 
The Senators of the ante-bellum period who held office the long- 
est were Daniel Sturgeon, who served two terms, and James 
Buchanan, 11 years. Buchanan resigned to become Secretary of 
Stute in the Cabinet of President Polk. Robert Morris and 
Witham Bingham were ene-term Senators. George M. Dallas, 
who was elected to a vacancy, served 15 months, and David 
Wilmot was a Senator for only two years. 


Although Simon Cameron was given four elections to the Sen- 
ate and was a member of the body for about 18 years, he served 
only one complete term, as he was named for a vacancy and did 
not remain until the end of two of the terms for which he was 
chosen. Entering the Senate in 1845 he filled the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of James Buchanan, and at the ex- 
piration of the term—four years—was not continued in office. 
Elected for a full term 12 years later over John W. Forney, he 
again was a Senator for four years, resigning to hecome Secre- 
tary of War under President Lincoln. Leaving the Cabinet 
after two years, he entered the diplomatic corps as minister to 
Russia, but soon returned home to again stand for a senatorial 
election. His longest tenure of office was about 10 years, from 
1867, when he defeated Andrew G. Curtin, until his resignation 
in 1877 to make way for his son, J. Donald Cameron. The elder 
Cameron was one of the few men who have relinquished a seat 
in the Senate to accept an appointment to the Cabinet. The 
experience of J. Donald Cameron was in the opposite diréction, 
as he retired from a Cabinet office, that of Secretary of War 
under President Grant, and then became a Senator. 

Completing the remaining two years of his father’s term, the 
younger Cameron had an unbroken membership in the Senate 
for 20 years, until 1897, when he retired and was succeeded by 
Penrose. Matthew Stanley Quay was elected three times and 
was a Senator for about 15 years, but was in successive posses- 
sion of his seat for only two fuli terms. Chosen first in 1897 
and again in 1893, he wus denied a reelection in 1899, was for 
two years a private citizen, and then was returned to Washing- 
ton, the election that signaiized his retirement from politics, 
and died before his term expired. 

Bors PENROSE entered the Senate on the day that William 
McKinley became President and Garrett A. Hobart Vice Presi- 
dent, March 4, 1897, Only three men who were in the Senate 
then now remain there—Henry Canor Loner, of Massachusetts; 
Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming; and Knute Netson, of Min- 
nesota. Only one man then serving in the House, Mr. CANNON, 
remains. 

If one should attempt to tell in detail the legislative work of 
Senator PENROSE it would be to call the title and deseribe the 
purpose of every important measure enacted by Congress since 
1897. He had a hand in shaping all of this legislation and 
took part in the consideration of measures in the Senate. As 
te many of the important laws, he exerted influence in the last 
stages—and indeed the most important stage—in the conference 
committee. He exerted more than influence in the Senate: he 
was a power there. 

The interests of Pennsylvania are such that the policy of 
protection has found its strongest advocacy there. To main- 
tain the system it has sent to Washington only thoroughgoing 
protectionists. By reason of his steadfastness and influence 
in this field of legislative effort alone Senator Penrose would 
have occupied a place of eminence in the public life of Penn- 
sylvania. He was prominent in the preparation of every Re- 
publican tariff measure during his service in the Senate and 
his unfaltering advocacy of high rates of duty constituted him 
the most conspicuous exponent of the protective principle since 
the time of William McKinley. His speeches and writings on 
the tariff were voluminous and exhaustive, 

His first legislative experience at Washington was in the 
enactment of tariff legislation. A few weeks after Mr. PEN- 
Rose became Senator President McKinley convened Congress 
in extra session to pass a measure that would provide the Gov- 
ernment sufficient revenue and restore the Republican system 
of protection for the American wage earner. The result of Its 
deliberations was the Dingley tariff act. It was known by 
those who were conversant with the activities of that session 
that Senator Quay left to his junior colleague the most laborious 
portion of the work for Pennsylvania. 

With the knowledge that a tariff bill is a compendium of 
the energies of Pennsylvania as it affects every industry there, 
Senator PENROSE had prepared himself for the work of tariff 
legislation. He was familiar with conditions in the mine, fac- 
tory, and on the farm. On a tour of the State that embraced 
nearly every county, he had grasped the vastness of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industrial organization. He had inspected iron and steel 
mills of western Pennsylvania; he had stood beside wage 
earners in textile and other manufacturing establishments; 
and he had gone down into mines. He knew of conditions in 
rural sections. for he had consulted representatives of granges 
and addressed gatherings of farmers. At Harrisburg he had 
conferred with delegations from labor organizations and 
with employers of labor on measures for the improvement 
of conditions under which the working people toiled. He had 
witnessed everywhere the idleness und distress of the Cleve- 
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land administration and had emptied his pockets for the 
starving. 

The Dingley bill was before Congress for nearly five months, 
and in the debates on it were delivered some of the most 
notable addresses that have ever been made on the revenue 
system of the country. As passed, from the point of view of 
protectionists, it was a perfect piece of legislation. It trans- 
formed the United States from a commercial slough of de- 
spondency into the busiest and most prosperous nation on the 
globe. To Senator Penrose’s patient investigations and inde- 
fatigable energy were due largely the favorable conditions 
which doubled the industries of Pennsylvania in a single dec- 
ade, increasing wages and wage earners in like proportion, 
and greatly augmenting the State’s population. In the enact- 
ment of this bill Senator Pexrose laid the foundation of con- 
structive service in tariff legislation that in time would place 
him in the chairmanship of the Finance Committee and make 
him a Republican leader in the Senate. ` 

From that time on Senator Penrose fought for maintenance 
of a protective tariff. It was during the extra session of the 
Sixty-first Congress that he attained a position in the Senate 
where he could be of largest usefulness to the people of Penn- 
sylvania. As passed by the House, the Payne bill contained 
tariff reductions which Pennsylvania manufacturers insisted 
would prove ruinous to the interests of labor and capital of the 
State. These reductions ranged from 10 to 50 per cent from 
rates of the Dingley law and included nearly every manufac- 
tured article of which Pennsylvania was a large producer. 
Senator Penrose knew what sort of tariff revision the Key- 
stone State was willing to accept, and as a member of the 
Finance Committee, to which body he had been recently pro- 
moted, he opposed the sweeping reductions adopted by the 
House. When the bill passed the Senate it provided duties 
pronounced by Pennsylvania manufacturers adequate protec- 
tion of the State’s industries. As a member of the conference 
committee he successfully defended the increased rates. For 
the service he rendered Pennsylvania in connection with the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, Senator PENROSE was warmly commended 
by the people and press. 

A holiday called Penrose Day” was declared by the manu- 
facturing districts of Philadelphia. Senator PENROSE spent 
the day in going around from mill to mill observing wheels of 
industry in motion, Attended by a party of manufacturers, he 
visited workrooms, shook hands with employees, and was 
greeted on all sides with enthusiasm born of returned pros- 
perity both to manufacturer and wage earner. 

It was Penrose Day even beyond the expectations of those 
who planned it. The mill district bedecked itself in the most 
brilliant array for the event. Flags and ensigns flew from 
every staff. Thousands of busy workers, both men and women, 
left their looms to greet and listen to the Senator as he went 
from place to place. J 

As a fitting culmination of the day, Senator PENROSE was a 
guest of honor at a brilliant banquet at the Belleyue-Stratford, 
when manufacturers of Philadelphia, representing millions of 
invested capital, gathered together to praise the man who, more 
than any other, they said, was responsible for the protection 
given Pennsylvania in the Payne-Aldrich Act. 

A more striking testimonial has never been accorded a pub- 
lice official in Pennsylvania. His part in making the tariff bill 
that had brought a return of prosperity was the controlling 
thought in the minds of all those at the dinner as they cheered 
him and praised him in speeches. From the moment he made 
his appearance at the banquet hall until he concluded his ad- 
dress there was almost continuous cheering for him. More 
than a thousand men representative of the industrial and busi- 
ness element of Pennsylvania were there to testify by their 
presence that they owed a debt of gratitude to the guest of the 
evening. 

At the speaker’s table were Edwin S. Stuart, Governor of 
Pennsylvania; and John E. Reyburn, mayor of Philadelphia; 
Nathan B. Folwell, president of the Manufacturers’ Club—who 
presided—and all Philadelphia Members of the House at Wash- 
ington. 

Two years later Senator Penrose led the protection forces in 
the Senate against proposed low-tariff legislation. The Payne- 
Aldrich Act had been bitterly attacked by certain western Sen- 
ators and Representatives and other public speakers who used 
it as an issue in the congressional campaign of that year. 
Senator Aldrich had just retired from the Senate and Mr. 
PEN ROSE had been made chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance. Bills reducing the duties on iron and steel, cotton, 
woolen, chemical, and, in fact, every schedule of the Payne Act 
affecting the industries of Pennsylvania were referred to that 
committee. To prevent passage of these bills, the Republicans 


in the Senate were compelled to meet the opposition of the 
solid Democratic strength in that body, and those low-tariff 
Republican Senators who were vigorously attacking President 
Taft because of his action in signing the Payne bill. 

Senator Penrose at once assumed an aggressive and deter- 
mined attitude toward the proposed legislation. To prevent 
hasty action by the Senate and to afford representatives of the 
manufacturers an opportunity to submit arguments in opposi- 
tion to it he arranged for a series of hearings before the 
Finance Committee. Those hearings afforded ample opportu- 
nity to emphasize the injury to American industries that would 
result from the enactment of low tariff bills. They continued 
through a period of several months. 

Manufacturers sent to Washington delegations who sub- 
mitted facts bearing upon every phase of the industrial situ- 
ation in this country. The hearings were more exhaustive 
and illuminating than any other series of hearings ever held 
by the Finance Committee. Through skillful questioning by 
Senator Penrose it was shown that proposed legislation would 
result in widespread business depression, Representatives of 
each industry affected declared that if the proposed reductinas 
in duties became effective, they would be compelled to curtail 
production and as a result hundreds of thousands of work- 
men would be thrown out of employment. 

Senator Penrose was strongly supported by other Republic- 
ans of the Committee on Finance in his determination to pre- 
vent the low-tariff measures from being enacted into law. 
At his instance nearly all of them were rejected by the Re- 
publican majority of that body. Senator PENROSE reported 
them adversely to the Senate and in many effective and forceful 
speeches defended the protective-tariff principle. The opposi- 
tion, however, was too strong and the combination of low- 
tariff Republicans and Democrats forced some of the bills 
through. . 

When they reached the White House President Taft held 
many conferences with leaders of the Republican majority in 
Congress. At these conferences Senator PENROSE was consulted 
by the President regarding every measure before him. Mr. 
Penrose earnestly urged the President to veto them and re- 
turn them to Congress with messages which would present a 
vigorous defense of the protective principle. This the Presi- 
dent did. y 

When the Democrats entered upon control of the Senate 
the committees were reorganized; Senator PENROSE was suc- 
ceeded as chairman of the Finance Committee by a Democratic 
Senator who was in harmony with the tariff policy of the 
Democratic party. The enactment of the Underwood tariff 
bill, which Senator PENROSE vigorously opposed, followed. 

In the debate on a war revenue bill, in a notable speech 
in the Senate Mr. Penrose predicted that with the return of 
peace, the protective system would be restored. 

I do not at this time—because the occasion would not be proper 
go into an argument in favor of the protective tariffi— 

He said— 

In my opinion, the time will come sooner or later, with the close 
of the war, when a protective tariff will be more than ever neces- 
— 55 to the people of the United States. With the close of the 
military war the industrial contest will be resumed. 

We are at war. Revenue must be provided; the American Gov- 
ernment has never hesitated to raise revenue by direct taxes and 
loans when required during a war, and the people will pay them 
cheerfully so long as they are uniform, equitable, and logical. When 
the war is over, the whole tax system of the country will, of course, 
888 emergency laws will have to be repealed and the good 
that ts in them retained, with such additions as experience has demon- 
strated are required. en the time comes my hope is that a fiscal 
system will be enacted providing for the requirements of the Govern- 
ment by duties on imports based on adequate protective lines, the 
usual revenue from excise taxes, and such moderate direct taxes as the 
Government may require to cny on the heavy burdens which will be 
ours for a considerable period after peace is declared. 

The selection of Senator Penrose as head of the Finance 
Committee was a notable mark of distinction. No man has 
held the chairmanship of that committee who has not heen 
accounted by his colleagues fully qualified for leadership. The 
Senate does not allow anything to take the place of experience 
and ability, and it does not recognize anybody as a leader until 
he has been tested for years in the Senate itself. Since the 
Civil War only nine men have directed this committee's delib- 
erations—William P. Fessenden, of Maine; John Sherman, of 
Ohio; Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont; Thomas F. Bayard, of 
Delaware; Daniel F. Voorhees, of Indiana; Nelson W. Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island; Senator Simmons, of North Carolina; and 
Senator McCumber. Senator Morrill held the ehairmanship 


longer than any other—17 years—and was succeeded by Sena- 

tor Aldrich, who retained it until he retired from public life. 
Records of the Senate show that for at least 70 years, despite 

Pennsylvania’s vast industrial interests and the fuct that the 
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State to a greater degree than any other is affected by tariff 
legislation, ‘Senater PENnOsE is not only the one Pennsylvanian 
who has held the chairmanship but he is the only Republican 
Senator from the State wlio has been a member of the com- 
mittee. 

The Americanism of Senator Penrose was a source of pride 
to Pennsylvania, As a private citizen and official of the Gov- 
ernment he placed America first in our relations with foreign 
governments, and when the national honor even remotely ap- 
peared as an issue he demanded its vindication without equivo- 
cation or concession. He resolutely denounced indecision in 
dealing with foreign questions when such a policy compromised 
the national respect and threatened the national security. As 
a Senator his attitude toward disloyalty was distinct and em- 
phatic. He assailed it as an evil that must be boldly met and 
destroyed and proposed measures to this end. His service as 
a Senator throughout was marked by a broad and unhesi- 
tating loyalty to American ideals and American traditions. 

Senator Penxrose’s Americanism was of a substantial and 
practical character, directed at the fundamentals of patriot- 
ism, He resorted to none of the arts of the soap-box orator; 
in his public utterances were no bombastic deliverances; he 
made no blatant appeal to the mob; he was no jingo. 

The determined and aggressive attitude of Senator PENROSE 
in demanding protection for the rights of American citizens 
in Mexico forms a striking chapter in our dealing with that 
bandit-ruled country. That the Wilson administration finally 
abandoned its policy of indecision, known as “ watchful wait- 
ing,” and sent soldiers to the Mexican border was due largely 
to the vigorous criticisms of PENrose and other Republican 
Senators, speeches which attracted the attention of the people 
to a situation involving the dignity and honor of the Nation. 
But one question had been presented by the Mexican revolu- 
tions, so far as this country. was concerned, PEN ROSE asserted, 
and it was: ) 

Shall the lives and property of the American citizens in Mexico be 
protected? 

This position he ably defended on the floor of the Senate 
and in addresses he delivered elsewhere. 

Senator Penrose made his influence felt in seven national con- 
ventions of the Republican Party for the nomination of candi- 
dates for President and Vice President. He was five times 
chosen a delegate to represent Pennsylvania, three times from 
the second congressional district, and twice a delegate at 
large under the direct primary system. At four of these con- 
ventions he was chairman of the Pennsylvania delegation, and 
always his judgment carried weight in the selection of the 
` candidates and in the construction of the platforms. The 
representative on the national committee of the foremost Re- 
publican Commonwealth, he occupied an official position of 
prominence in the Management of four campaigns for the 
Presidency. 

His supremacy as u party leader he maintained to the end. 
In 1920 his leadership commanded a notable mark of approval, 
a vote of eonfidence that is without a parallel in the politics of 
Pennsylvania. At the primaries he was the successful candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for United States Senator, 
for delegate at large to the national convention, and for re- 
election to the national committee, the last-named place to be 
filled by the Republican State committee chosen on the same 
ballot. r 

My personal relations with Senator PENROSE were most 
cordial and extended through a long period of years. I first 
was ‘associated with him in politics in 1897, and from that 
time on I was. an active member of the organization of which he 
was the directing head. Never having held public office, the 
suggestion that I become a candidate for Congress came from 
Senator PENROSE, with the result that in 1916 I was -elected to 
this bedy. 

In various campaigns I accompanied the Senator on speaking 
trips throughout Pennsylvania which gave me an opportunity to 
enjoy his keen sense of humor as well as to admire his sterling 
party loyalty and his wonderful genius for organization. The 
place he occupied in public affairs in Pennsylvania never will 
be filled. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, it was my very great privilege 
and pleasure to have been intimately associated in a polltical 
way with the three distinguished United States Senators whose 
memory we are here to honor to-day. I may say I was in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature when Senator Penrose was ‘its recog- 
nized lender and durlug a-time when he was particularly inter- 
ested in the affairs of the great State of Pennsylvania. Natu- 
rally we were closely associated, and during all my experience 
and association with him I found him always seeking the best 


interests of the State, working out those great problems that 
have made Pennsylvania one of the foremost States in the 
Union. He was a lover not only of the United States of America 
but a particular lover of his own great State; so it was a 
pleasure during those years, after working with him in the State 
legislature, to work with him after I came to Congress, 

I had the honor and pleasure of voting for the Senator be- 
fore the uniform primary law was passed. I also had the 
honor and the pleasure of voting for PHILANDER C. Knox, Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, I wish particularly this afternoon to 
Say just a few words about Senator Knox, because he came 
from western Pennsylvania, my own part of the State. 

But before doing so, I want to say a word about Senator 
Crow, whom I knew so well and intimately for many years. 
He was in the Senate of Pennsylvania during all the time I 
was a member of the legislature, and frequently we worked on 
commissions, he on one side and I on the other, and I learned 
to know the sterling worth ahd that intensity and honesty of 
purpose that made him the great leader that he was. It was 
a pleasure to be associated with the Senator, and I shall never 
forget the very many pleasant days we spent together. His 
passing was à source of great regret to all of us. 

The Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox was truly a product of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Born in Brownsville, a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania universities and colleges, admitted to the bar and 
practiced law in Pittsburgh, we of western Pennsylvania have 
a right to be proud of the distinguished career of one of our 
number. 

PHILANDER C. Knox ranked high among the men who have 
contributed to the greatness and unparalleled prosperity of the 
Keystone State. 

The late Senator also wrote his name high on the scroll of 
fame not only in his own country but in the countries with 
whose affairs he had such an extended acquaintance while 
Attorney General and Secretary of State under two adminis- 
trations. 

His great ability as a lawyer attracted the attention of the 
country and he was called to be Attorney General in Roose- 
velt's Cabinet. After serving conspicuously in this capacity 
he was elected to the Senate, but later on was again called 
back to the Cabinet as Secretary of State under Taft. 

It was as Secretary of State that the Hon. PHILANDER C. 
Knox attained his greatest achievements. His keen knowledge 
of world affairs and the training he had received during his 
years of public service eminently fitted him for this high posi- 
tion. 

Through his efforts a plan for departmental organization was 
put into effect, and newly created divisions and offices were by 
law made specific and permanent as part of the general organl- 
zation. 

The Department of State took upon itself new forms of mod- 
ern business methods. Under his administration there was 
created the Division of Latin American Affairs, Far Eastern 
Affairs, Near Eastern Affairs, and Western Huropean Affairs, 
all of them continuing up to the present time, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has established within its service the same 
divisions, so that at all times there is close cooperation and 
coordination between the two services. 

The creation of these divisions has given the departmental 
establishment an opportunity for careful attention to increased 
and increasing friendly relations between the friendly coun- 
tries, and the correlation between these energies has evolved a 
complete organization for the development of commercial inter- 
ests, the results of which have been far beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. 

Secretary Knox felt that the Department of State and the 
whole working of our foreign-serviece establishment should be 
utterly outside the sphere of partisan politics if our foreign 
affairs are to progress for the highest benefit of the whole 
Nation. 

The successful operation of ‘these departments affects the 
people of all occupations and all political faith in every part of 
the country. 

After serving out his term as Secretary of State, the Recre- 
tary returned to the Senate, where he again became one of the 
foremost leaders. He was always genial, affable, and approach- 
able, and expressed the keenest interest in the wishes of his 
many constituents. 

His services will long be remembered and have placed him 
on the ‘highest pinnacle among statesmen of the State and 
Nation. 

The Nation could ill afford to lose him, but an all-wise Provi- 
dence ruled that he should be taken at the height of his great 
activities and achievements, and the Nation mourns his loss 
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In closing I destre to say a few words about the Hon. 
CHARLES R. CONNELL, truly a distinguished son of a distin- 
guished father, who for several terms represented the Scran- 
ton district in the Halls of Congress. 

The father was prominently identified with the great indus- 
tries. of Pennsylvania, and while in Congress rendered valuable 
service to his country. 

It was the son’s ambition to take the place of his father, and 
although in his first term when taken away, he was giving care- 
ful attention to all the great problems of the country, and in 
particular those affecting his own district. He was regular in 
his duties, both in committee and on the floor of the House, 
and was a valuable Member of the Pennsylvania delegation in 
Congress. We all shall mourn his loss, 


Mr. KENDALL. Mr. Speaker, Pennsylvania, the great Key- 
stone State, has, within the brief span of one year, suffered a 
loss unparalleled in the history of the Nation, the loss by death 
of her three distinguished Senators, men endowed with unusual 
qualifications and renowned not only in their native State but. 
in the Nation, PHILANDER CHase Knox, the intellectual giant, 
scholarly statesman, and lawyer of international fame; Bores 
PENROSE, the superb leader and authority on finance, whose 
wonderful mind embraced the life of the great Commonwealth 
and made him the leader of leaders; and WILIA Evans Crow, 
loving and beloved, brilliant, magnetic, and sympathetie, with 
an almost superhuman understanding of men and ability to 
influence their actions. 

Both Senators Knox and Crow were born in Fayette County, 
in the district which I have the honor to represent in Con- 
gress. Senator Knox was born May 6, 1853, in Brownsvibe, 
and lived there until early manhood; Senator CROW was born in 
German Township March 10, 1870, and lived in Fayette County 
until his death at Chalk Hill on August 2, 1922. 

The records and achievements of Senators PENROSE and KNOX 
will be related by others, and I shall confine my remarks to the 
“ favorite son” of “old Fayette,” WUIIAXx Evans Crow. 

Senator Crow was born on a farm and as a farmer boy had 
the personal touch and experience of farm life. He attended 
the country school, and later became a teacher, in which ca- 
pacity he inspired his pupils with the same devotion with which 
he later enthused all who came within his range. He became a 
successful journalist, a lawyer, and at the age of 28 was elected 
district attorney of Fayette County. At the age of 25 he was 
political leader in his county and moved onward and upward, 
becoming chairman of the Fayette County Republican commit- 
tee, Republican State chairman, State senator, successive re- 
election keeping him in the State senate as its matchless leader 
until, upon the death of Senator Knox, he was appointed by 
Gov. William C. Sproul to fill the vacancy from Pennsylvania in 
the United States Senate. 

He was a masterful politician, and for the field which he had 
chosen he had temperament, ability, and poise unexcelled. Few 
men in publie life were endowed with such lovable and com- 
manding personality, and had he lived he would have reached 
the pinnacle in the Nation which he had attained in his beloved 
State, 

Senator Crow’s health began to fail about a year before his 
death, but with indomitable will he remained at his desk in the 
State senate at Harrisburg until the adjournment of the legis- 
lature in 1921, when he went into seclusion in his mountain 
home. He battled with illness, and for a time it seemed as 
though he would conquer; and while he was scarcely able to 
come to Washington to be inducted into his high office, he made 
the trip and with undaunted courage appeared on the floor of 
the United States Senate, where on October 24, 1921, he took 
the oath of office as junior United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. On that occasion the Bar Association of Fayette 
County, members of the senate and legislature of the State, and 
hundreds of other admiring friends accompanied their Fayette 
County boy“ to the Nation’s Capital to see him realize the am- 
bition of his life. They hoped he could win the battle with the 
dread malady with which he was stricken; alas, this was not 
to be. Death had singled him for its own. And when he found 
that he was beyond human skill and realized that he was fight- 

ing a losing battle, he asked that he be taken to his beloved 
mountain home at Chalk Hill, where, surrounded by the beauties 
of nature, he had spent his happiest days in the companionship 
of his noble wife and three manly boys. Love for one’s family 
is the most sublime attribute of life, and Senator Crow’s devo- 
tion to his wife and children portrayed the sweetest charac- 
teristic of his great intellect. 

While Senater Crow was at his mountain home it was the 
Mecca for hosts of admiring friends—rich and poor, black and 
white, men, women, and children. They all loved him, not for 


nee eek achievements but because he was Birr.” Crow, their 

When President and Mrs. Harding drove over the old Na- 
tional Pike on their way to their old home at Marion they found 
time to call to extend to the stricken Senator their heartfelt 
prayers for his recovery and their sincere hope that he might 
take his place in the Senate and aid in the great constructive 
legislation to be enacted. With the President and Mrs. Hard- 
ing were the Governor of Pennsylvania, Hon. William C. 
Sproul, General Pershing, and General Sawyer, all eager to 
show their friendship and love for the stricken friend. 

On August 2, 1922, the Angel of Death paid a visit to that 
mountain home and the great soul of WILLIAM Evans Crow 
passed into the light of the eternal morn. 

Senator Crow was buried on a beautiful day in August and 
never in the history of Fayette County was there such an out- 
pouring of sorrowing friends. The streets were lined with 
people from all sections of the county—by proclamation of the 
mayor of Uniontown all business places were closed, and all 
branches of the eity government paused to pay tribute to the 
first eitizen of that town. Amid the tolling of the bells and 
the sobs of the multitudes all that was mortal of WILLIAM 
Evans Crow was laid to rest in the little cemetery at the end 
of the town. 

As I stood at the open grave and looked into the saddened 
faces of the countless friends I realized there could be no 
higher eulogy of man than that the humblest pay him tribute 
in tears, and my mind could but revert to the immortal ode of 
the great Tennyson on the death of the Duke of Wellington: 

On God and godlike men we built our trust. 
Hush, the dead march wails in the le's: ears; 
ihe dacke Costa AOE God thes eee and tears} 


The black earth dav nin the 8 8 
o dust 


othing 
82 the force he made his. own 
Being here, and we believe him 
pee far advanced in state, 
nd that he wears a truer crown 
Then any wreath that man can weave him. 
no more of his —.— 
earthly fancies down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him. 


Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, there is not one of us 
but who, looking back, may remember one of those days, 
marked with a white stone, that stands out vividly from other 
days of that time. Such a day was my introduction to Fayette 
County. At the Summit Hotel I was waked by the matin 
songs of the birds. From my window I looked out over clouds 
of mist, which, like the gossamer veil of a lovely bride, en- 
hanced rather than concealed the beauty of mountain, forest, 
and valley. 

I felt myself honored, indeed, to have been chosen to make a 
Memorial Day address at Uniontown. In Fayette County, 
where the struggle for the foundation of our great America 
began with the colonial wars, its history is written above the 
resting places of those whe fought its battles. Some of these 
inscriptions are well-nigh obliterated by the storms of more 
than a century. Hundreds of newly carved names are those of 
Fayette County’s sons who fought no less yaliantly to maintain 
the Government that their gallant forbears had founded. 

I seem to see before me again the long procession of mareh- 
ing men in uniform—men of three wars. Men of the. sixties, 
unable to conceal a certain jealous pride of preferment be- 
cause it was for their comrades the day was first set aside, 
and if gray and bent, as they were ears were provided for them 
in procession—it was an acknowledgment on their part of a 
right of precedence rather than a consideration of physical 
weakness. The World War men, who at the city square earlier 
in the day had conducted their own exercises and had after- 
wards served the other veterans with army fare at their 
beautiful Legion Home, followed, marching many hundred 
strong, with hosts of little children, flower laden and each 
carrying an American flag—blood-bought emblem of our Land 
of Liberty,” of which their chorus swelled in words: of patriotie 
song. 

Could there be greater inspiration for a patriotic life than to 
have been reared amid such surroundings and among & people 
of such leyalty to American ideals? 

It was here at his Uniontown home that I met WIIIIaAM 
Evans Crow, upon whose bier I have come to-day to lay one 
little flower of remembrance. I had, of course, known of him 
vaguely as one of the giant leaders of the political organization 
which functioned irresistibly in the Keystone State, and wished 
I might meet one of such power among his fellow men. Hav- 
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ing heard that strict rest was enjoined by physicians, who 
made him a prisoner in his room, I was indeed gratified to be 
met by Mrs. Crow, who insisted that it was the desire of her 
husband as well as herself that I become their guest. 

What an ideal home it was to which I was thus welcomed— 
comfortable, livable, and unpretentious. A home where you 
found a well-worn Bible in sight and where the most prized 
ornaments were portraits of their sons in uniform. 

I was allowed to see Mr. Crow, who was interested in me as 
representing a new element in political life—that of the con- 
servative woman who had not striyen for a place in politics— 
and knowing there were in Pennsylvania thousands of my type 
there was a great temptation to both of us for a discussion 
which his weakness did not allow. 

So his devoted wife took me away from the cheery upper 

m where the May sunshine streamed in and the scent of 
acs came through the open windows. 

There was an inspiration I shall never forget in the encour- 
aging, interested words of this giant battling for life. He 
knew that he had been sorely wounded in his stern fight for 
the ideals he had made his goal, but he was not disheartened. 

The domestic life of that home as I saw it was one of that 
sacred mutual devotion which it is not for me, even with the 
deepest reverence, to try to tell you. To me it seemed the per- 
fection of human love and companionship. 

I saw him only once again. A day when I availed myself of 
a privilege I felt a natural timidity in exercising, and went 
upon the floor of the Senate to see him take his oath of oftice— 
the first woman to have thus congratulated a Senator. 

Surrounded as he was by eager colleagues and friends, when 
he saw me waiting there was an immediate smile of recogni- 
tion and a warm handclasp. I felt the new element in politics 
would have a good friend in him. 

While it seems tragic beyond all expression that just at the 
moment of ambition’s realization the sun should suddenly drop 
from its zenith, we can but admit that there is a sublimity in 
such a cloudless departure. 

Love is the greatest gift ever bestowed upon frail humanity. 
This he had in fullest measure, and in its joy he went happily 
home to that Father’s house where many mansions are. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, we are assembled to-day to pay 
our respect to the memory of our deceased colleague, Hon. 
CHARLES R. Connect, of Scranton, Pa. 

We shall leave it to his colleagues and friends from his own 
State of Pennsylvania to tell of his life history, for it was not 
the privilege of many of us to know him in his boyhood and 
early manhood. 

His service with us in the House was all too brief, but in that 
time he established a place for himself in the hearts of his 
colleagues. Those of us who knew him best loved him most. 
It was my privilege to know him intimately, haying visited his 
home on several occasions. 

He was a man of big business and naturally and by training 
looked on all things in a big way. He was broad visioned, prac- 
tical, and successful in serving his constituents of the tenth 
Pennsylvania district, as well as in business. 

Thousands of men were in his employ for years and neyer 
once did he fail in that understanding of men which makes 
one’s employees love him. In politics they were his supporters, 
and he their representative; in business he was their associate 
and coworker. Of no man in his employ did he ask that which 
he was unwilling to give himself. Socially he was democratic 
and measured his friends by their true worth. 

His life was an inspiration for all who knew him. I realize 
how futile It is to try to add to his glory and honor at this time, 
but by a recital of his virtues we who are left may be inspired 
to better things. His passing was a tremendous shock, yet by 
it we have been moved to appreciate more and more his lovable 
characteristics, and, indeed, we have been made to understand 
that his very life was a force for good. 

He was of a nervous temperament and often chafed at the 
seeming delays of definite accomplisliment in legislation. In 
business, habit had taught him to count that day lost whose 
low, descending sun saw nothing accomplished, nothing done. 
That is why legislation seemed to irk him, yet with it all he 
took an active part in the daily procedure of this House and no 
Congressman gave stricter attention to the demands and needs 
of his people than he. He frequently spoke with reverence of 
his father’s prior service, and said that was the only enchant- 
ment for him in representing his district in Congress. 

Our beloved colleague leaves a wife, two children, and a host 
of friends to mourn his loss. Time may dull the pain of his 
leaving, but each succeeding year can only serve to brighten 
the memory of his lovable character. 
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Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, we are gathered here to-day 
in solemn contemplation for the purpose of paying a human 
tribute to those distinguished sons of Pennsylvania who have an- 
swered the last call. Of one of these I shall humbly speak. 

To Pennsylvanians the name of Bows Penrose will always 
arouse a feeling of genuine regard. His intimate knowledge of 
her people and their traditions, together with his thorough un- 
derstanding of their economic problems, made him a dominat- 
ing character. For more than 30 years he was identified in 
molding and advancing the legislation which attended the mar- 
velous growth and development of our State. Endowed with a 
rare intellect, which absorbed all of the exceptional advantages 
that a cultured home could give, he attended Harvard College 
as a youth, where his natural qualities soon ripened into com- 
manding scholarship. Few young men were ever better equipped 
to battle the trials of life than h sor of a wonderful 
physique and an engaging personality and backed up by the 
prestige of a wealthy and distinguished family. He knew none 
of the hard and perplexing struggles that confronted most of 
our successful men in their youth. He craved a different ambi- 
tion than those who were reared and educated as he was, for 
even in his college days he was found pursuing the study of 
politics. To him Martin Van Buren was a most absorbing and 
fascinating personality. It was but natural that soon after he 
completed his education he should turn to politics as a career. 

Within four years after his graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege he was elected a member of the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. He entered that body full of vigor and self- 
confidence, and immediately attracted the attention of his 
colleagues by his forcefulness in debates and the calm and 
adroit manner in which he met attack. Strange as it may 
appear, he began his political career with reform ideas. So 
thoroughly was he imbued with these conceptions that he, in 
conjunction with his law partner, Edward P. Allinson, wrote 
a volume on municipal government advocating the principles 
of reform. It is a remarkable work, giving an exhaustive his- 
torical treatise of city governments in this country. It re- 
veals a thorough knowledge of the grave and difficult problems 
that then confronted our municipalities. He strongly urged 
reforms, but within party lines. Through the publication of 
his work he acquired great publicity, which immediately placed 
him in the forefront as a student and an authority on munici- 
pal governments, which naturally greatly enhanced his political 
prestige. After a single term in the lower branch of the 
general assembly he was elected a State senator, to which 
position he was successfully reelected three times. This gave 
him a wonderful opportunity to develop his natural talents, 
and his keen knowledge of the essentials of government inti- 
mately brought him in contact with the great political prob- 
lems in the concrete, He gave them exhaustive study and 
zealously fought for those legislative measures which he be- 
leved were for the welfare of the State. His career in the 
Senate of Pennsylvania is a most brilliant one, for his activi- 
ties during those 10 years were not dominated as the politician 
but as the student of legislation. His advocacy of a measure 
was not actuated by political motives, but; on the contrary, 
based solely on their social and economic effect on the State. 
His legislative inquiries and the measures he championed re- 
vealed a remarkable knowledge of the institutions of his State. 

Continually pursuing the quest for a greater intimacy, he em- 
braced in his personal sphere of influence every one of the 67 
counties of Pennsylvania. He knew their characteristics, their 
problems, resources, and leading citizens. Just as he got to 
know the people of his State, so they came to know and trust 
him. He possessed an unusual capacity for work, and it ap- 
peared that the greater the burden the happler and more 
responsive he became. It was but natural, then, that he should 
become the leader in the senate, for his capacity and successful 
qualities of leadership crystallized public confidence in him and 
the people everywhere sought his counsel and aid in furthering 
their legislative enactments. 

During the entire period that he served in the State legis- 
lature he was looked upon as the enlightened student and ex- 
pounder of public questions. His frank and incisive views 
upon legislation either gaye it life and assurance of being en- 
acted into law or else he disclosed their fallacies, which in- 
variably caused them to die through the weight of their own 
weaknesses, 

Throughout the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania there were 
many growing and prosperous towns which constantly required 
legislation to insure their continued progress and prosperity. 
His great knowledge of municipal government made these mu- 
nicipalities the happy beneficiaries of his wisdom and fore- 


thought, for he enthusiastically fostered the legislation which 
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enabled them to enjoy the many advantages that local self- 
government brought them. It is a rare tribute to his integrity 
and high sense of public duty that no one ever questioned the 
wisdom or sincerity of his motives in any cause which he 
championed before the legislature of our State. His achieve- 
ments were many and the citizens of Pennsylvania took a keen 
pride in his brilliant career. With each succeeding year he 
grew in stature and public esteem, so that it was but natural 
that thousands of the influential citizens of his native city 
should insist upon his running for mayor of Philadelphia. 

At that time the political destinies of the City of Brotherly 
Love were dominated by David Martin and Charles A. Porter, 
two resourceful and astute politicians who baffled the ambitious 
plans of Penrose and his many friends, for they brought for- 
ward Charles F. Warwick as an opposing candidate, who after 
a spirited and intensely partisan contest defeated him for the 
nomination. While his defeat proved a very serious disappoint- 
ment to many Philadelphians who had hoped to rescue their 
city from the sinister and baneful machinations of the munici- 
pal political bosses into whose grip their city government had 
fallen, nevertheless for his own political future it proved a 
most fortunate incident. The contest for mayor attracted 
nation-wide attention, and the result was anticipated with un- 
usual interest. Instead of losing prestige by defeat, his political 
assets were greatly enhanced by the experience, for the many 
talents of the young State senator had been so successfully ex- 
ploited that he became the romantic political hero of the State. 
His fascinating career appealed intensely to the young men of 
Pennsylvania, for he captured their imaginations and inspired 
their loyalty and admiration. Enjoying so eminent a tion 
in the hearts of Pennsylvanians at the youthful age of 85, his 
political ascendancy was assured. 

For many years the political organizations of Pennsylvania 
were controlled by the two United States Senators, J. Donald 
Cameron and Matthew Stanley Quay. Their supremacy was 
frequently and bitterly contested, and the politics of the State 
were in constant turmoil. Many scars had been inflicted, and 
there were able and clever politicians who nursed continuous 
warfare and kept the political wounds from healing. Matthew 
Stanley Quay was then the recognized leader, and as the sena- 
torial term of J. Donald Cameron drew to a close he cast about 
his discerning eyes and found in Bores Penrose a colleague of 
his choice. He reeognized only too well that to insure his 
own leadership he must choose wisely. Naturally he gave the 
great popularity of the young senator due recognition, for 
he realized that the seat of Senator Cameron would be bitterly 
contested, 

How carefully he had reckoned—for thé opposition selected 
John Wanamaker, Postmaster General in the Harrison admin- 
istration, as its choice. Here was a formidable foe, a man 
whose name was a household word in every family in Penn- 
sylvania, and whose splendid administration as a Cabinet 
official challenged the support of the business men of the State. 
It proved a remarkable political battle. Here were two rare 
and exceptional men arrayed against each other. The one a 
young, brilliant, and successful leader, whose worth as a legis- 
lator was recognized by everyone in the State, and the other 
the greatest merchant in America, whose life story gripped 
every youth and who had won the plaudits of the mercantile 
world. Nevertheless the verile and spectacular leadership of 
Bores Penrose so completely captivated the young men of 
Pennsylvania that they triumphantly brought about his elec- 
tion as United States Senator. What a remarkable achieve- 
ment, to attain the toga of a United States Senator of one 
of the greatest States of the Union at the unusual age of 37. 
That goal, however, was only reached through the exercise of 
high political ideals and abnormal passion for public service. 
With him there was no compromise with time when public 
duty beckoned. His scholarly attainments and practical in- 
sight into domestic problems, as they effected the general wel- 
fare of the State, made his judgment unerring. The great 
experience he acquired as a legislator of his Commonwealth 
gave him a superb equipment for the larger problems which 
awaited him. 

I shall not speak of his subsequent career, for I shall defer 
that to other colleagues who have had the pleasure of serving 
with him in the United States Congress for a much longer 
period than has been my privilege. I wish to emphasize’ the 
fact, however, that he never lost grip upon the legislation of his 
State. Every problem challenged his attention, and he liber- 
ally gave of his wisdom and support. The people of Penn- 
sylvania truly understood and appreciated his remarkable serv- 
ices, for they showed their gratitude by their generous confi- 
dence in electing him to the United States Senate for five 
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successive terms. No man can enjoy a greater tribute than 
— honor, as bestowed upon him by the citizens of his native 
te. 


Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say a few words in 
memory of our dear friend and former colleague, CHARLES 
CONNELL. Coming here as strangers we met for the first time, 
although the name of CONNELL had been a household word to 
most Pennsylvanians for nearly a generation. I frequently in 
my youth heard of his father, and it was with keen eagerness 
that I greeted CHARLES CONNELL as a colleague of mine in this 
Congress. We got to know each other intimately, we lunched 
together, and discussed problems together, both business, eco- 
nomic, and social. 

CHARLES CONNELL was a positive, direct character. There 
was no hypocrisy or vainglory about his make-up. He had a 
high appreciation of business ethics, ‘and frequently when mat- 
ters on the floor of the House seemed to be in a turmoil he 
would say to me, “That is not the way to do business. You 
and I could settle this in a very short time.” We believed that 
to be true because we did not then know enough about the pro- 
cedure of legislation, although we did know something about 
the problems of business, 

I wish to say of him that although brought up as the son 
of a very wealthy and distinguished man he did not do that 
which most wealthy young men do—follow the paths of 1 
resistance. He buckled down to business, and never permitt 
the contributions which came to him from his father to in- 
terfere with his honest ambition to be a successful business 
man. He employed hundreds of men and women, and treated 
them on the basis of social equality, for I know CHARLES 
ConneELL repudiated the idea that to be rich is to be one of a 
class. He never had that in his system. With him business 
was a noble profession. To possess wealth, and distributing 
it in investments, and making that wealth work, realizing more 
wealth in the creation of employment, he regarded as a duty 
to society. I know that he took a keen interest in his church. 
for he spoke to me of having helped to create a memorial 
fund for charitable purposes to which he himself had con- 
tributed very liberally. I wish we had more men imbued with 
the same unselfish ideas that possessed CHARLES CONNELL He 
has passed to the great beyond and I mourn his going. I shall 
always remember his pleasantries and his buoyant counte- 
nance with rare pleasure. 


Mr. CRAGO assumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur]. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, in attempting to express an estl- 
mate of the unselfish purposes and lofty ideals of the men we 
mourn to-day, we can not help but feel our weakness in the 
presence of the memory of these great outstanding figures who 
so long labored for Pennsylvania in the wide field of local 
endeavor and of American statesmanship—Senators PENROSE, 
Knox, and Crow, and Congressman CONNELL. 

Senator Penrose was trained in legislative practice in that 
school where the rudiments are acquired to great advantage— 
the State legislature, house and senate. There was early evi- 
dence of his grasp of details and the understanding of men 
and as the shaper of vast national progressive projects, cul- 
minating in the attainment of a high place among his fellows and 
as counselor great and wise in guiding the destiny of the Nation. 

There is pardonable pride in reverting to the vast energies 
of his State and its prodigious commercial expansion and 
production, and in linking this great man of mind and heart to 
the steps of immeasurable progress of Pennsylvania stretching 
over a period of more than 30 years. During that time, which 
marked a greater sweep of advancement than during any other 
period in the State’s history, he was early a potent factor 
and latterly the masterful, dominating mind. 

For one of the greatest single divisions of government in the 
world—Pennsylvania—he helped shape an unmatched fiscal 
system which provides vast revenues without direct taxation. 

During his leadership of the great dominant party there was 
written on the statute books more progressive laws than during 
the Commonwealth’s entire previous history. From the mighty 
fund collected from the corporations the public-scheol system 
was given new impetus, with free school books for all children 
and compulsory education a requirement. The agricultural 
department was established, State police organized to guard 
every section, compensation in abundance fer every injured 
workman, first aid and revised laws providing safeguards for 
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those engaged in the vast mining industry, with millions for 
colleges and institutions for the weak and helpless, and a 
wider scope of rights and protection for women than prevailed 
in any State having woman suffrage 20 years before the vote 
was given in Pennsylvania. 

It was great honor, indeed, to represent the State of Franklin 
and Muhlenburg, the State that was the Nation’s birthplace 
and its cradle. Stephen Girard and Robert Morris, Ritten- 
house, Fulton, Mad Anthony Wayne, Priestly, and Trumbull 
are outstanding figures who furnished inspiration for this 
youth; then Meade, Hancock, Reynolds, and Gregg, John Ban- 
nister Gibson, Andrew G. Curtin, John Wanamaker, and Rus- 
sell Conwell. From the Declaration of Independence to Valley 
Forge, the Brandywine, and the slopes of Gettysburg we have 
everything in patriotic sacrifice and scientific, scholastic, and 
philanthropic accomplishment. 

And it was this illustrious patriotic example, this vast en- 
ergy and scientific attainment and philanthropy applied for 
the welfare of man that inspired Senator Penrose when a boy 
and pointed him the way of duty and where promise was re- 
splendent and the reward of achievement made certain. 

Senator PENROSE was a statesman and philosopher, yet a 
pure democrat in his contact with men. While vast and over- 
shadowing were often his engagements, he could become deeply 
interested in the details of the smallest concerns for others, 
and it was in countless instances that he extended the hand 
of helpfulness to the afflicted and brought rejoicing to many 
who otherwise would have despaired of relief. There was an 
intensity and sacredness about his devotion to the performance 
of every detail relating to the discharge of his duties, and that 
nothing might be overlooked he employed many skilled as- 
sistants and the ablest secretaries obtainable, three masters 
of detail long in this trusted, confidential association being 
Col. Wesley R. Andrews, Mr. W. Harry Baker, and Mr. Leighton 
Taylor, 

And after all, it Is faithfulness in the performance of duty 
that entitles a man to the fair-and-square estimate of his 
merits and the gratitude of those whom he served. 

Thus the keystone of the arch of the Republic, Senator 
Penrose represented in the world's greatest forum, and there 
among peerless men, many of them the Nation’s most brilliant, 
he spent a quarter of a century the peer of any, and died 
while their leader in shaping the great tariff bill which bears 
his name and that of his beloved friend, JOSEPH FORDNEY. 

It was In this very Hall, on February 27, 1882, that James 
G. Blaine, in paying tribute to the martyred President, James 
A. Garfield, said in part: ; 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. He begged to be 
taken to the sea, and gently and silen the love of the great people 
bore the pale sufferer to the healing of the boundless waters of the 
geo: He looked out wistfully on the ocean's changing wonders, on its 

r sails, whitening in the morning light; on its restless waves, rollin 
ashore to break and die beneath the noonday sun; on the red clouds o 
evening, arching low to the horizon; on the serene and shining path- 
way of the stars. Let us believe that in the silence of the recedi 
world he heard the great waves breaking on the farther shore and telt 
already on his wasted brow the breath of eternal morning. 

Nothing in the life of Senator Penrose was so profoundly 
heroic as his resignation to the inevitable, which he faced with 
unwavering courage. That end he knew had been decreed and 
that the hours for earth were fast passing; then, like the mar- 
tyred Garfield, this giant among men repaired to a place of 
rest in the Capital City which overlooked the center of the 
Nation’s Government, yet secluded. Just before him stood a 
fringe of green-belted forest, and beyond the masterpieces of 
architecture set against the Lincoln Memorial, the Washington 
Monument, and the Capitol, and in the distance the hills of 
Maryland; to the south, and in full view, the majestic and 
historic Potomac. To Senator Penrose this all offered charm 
and enchantment, even though he contemplated tile early draw- 
ing of the curtain that was to reveal the shores of eternal day. 

From this sunlit resting place he could see every part of the 
city, and a flood of happy memories must often have swept 
through his mind as he contemplated the scene spread before 
him. His was a great, profound mind, and cléar must have 
been his conception of what he was approaching with such rare 
fortitude. No complaint was ever heard from him. His was 
the suffering of the Spartan. Only a few days before the soul 
took its flight my colleague, Congressman Henry W. WATSON, 
and I, both of us close friends of Senator Penrose from early 
life, were his guests at his apartments, and a more gracious 
host never welcomed friends than did Senator Penrose on that 
evening. Detesting ostentation, he held in contempt vain con- 
ceit, and freely, in a spirit of mirth, characterized the snob and 
buffoon, To him life was serious, and yet no man more greatly 


enjoyed the human viewpoint or could more quickly or sharply 
rebuke the unreal and the counterfeit. 

Thus, brave and great and useful in life, he did not shrink 
when the pale messenger approached his bedside but answered 
the summons as those who knew him best expected. He passed 
into the shadows without ceremony or circumstance, and thus, 
in the last act, as during his entire life, there was expressed 
his aversion for anything suggesting the spectacular. 

The Nation loses a statesman and trained seryant and a 
faithful official, while his party is bereft of an unbeaten leader 
whose wise counsel will long be missed. 

His friends to-day mourn a companion and counselor, whose 
acts of kindness and love and unselfish helpfulness will be 
cherished and remain ineffaceable through every cycle of time. 

Before retiring from the floor, I feel that on account of my 
long personal acquaintance with and my high admiration for 
the public services of Senator Knox and Senator Crow, and 
also of the opportunity I had of association with Mr. CONNELL, 
as well as with his father, I should like to say a few words 
about each of these distinguished gentlemen. 

While I have not read every speech delivered by Senator 
Knox, or every opinion given by him, or every one of his deci- 
sions when he was Secretary of State, it is my opinion that his 
address at Gettysburg in 1911 is the briefest, yet the most pro- 
found, exposition of the causes of the Civil War and of the 
hope for future liberty and the perpetuation of this Union that 
I have read anywhere. Further, his address in the Senate on 
the question of the League of Nations, the shortest address de- 
livered on the subject, covered the case entirely in no more 
than three pages of the ordinary size in which we send out our 
speeches. I believe what he said there, in its brevity and tlar- 
ity and tremendous power and understandabllity, his explanation 
that it meant an association and affiliation for war purposes with 
Europe, had as much to do with the rejection of that intolerable 
League of Nations as any other deliverance or all the other de- 
liverances combined on the subject. In the light of all that I 
have known and read of the speeches and decisions of men of 
power and genius and statesmanship in this Republic, these two 
utterances meet two situations more clearly than all the other 
things I have read on these two questions. 

As has been said in admiration and pride, Senator Crow was 
a product of the evolution of the politics of Pennsylvania. I 
have briefly enumerated a few of the accomplishments of the 
great leader of the dominant party in Pennsylvania and the 
progressive measures which he assisted in enacting into law. 
He was one of the most abused and maligned men in America 
until he died, and now come the encomiums even of those who 
attacked him most bitterly. 

So Senator Crow was a man of most benevolent impulses. 
As his dear friend, Mr. KENDALL, and another friend, Colonel 
Craco, have said, he was of a temperament which reflected the 
one great method of accomplishing results in American politics, 
namely, that no man can have his way entirely and in full, on 
the assumption that any man can be infallible, nor has he the 
right to presume that he is always and entirely right. Hence 
Senator Crow, with broad vision, with real statesmanship, met 
his political enemies half way, and as a result we have had 
splendid concord in the western part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. We had the opportunity to assist in advancing him and 
are proud to-day to refer to his memory as one of the brightest 
and most honorable careers in the history of our party in 
Pennsylyania in recent years. 

Of our friend Mr, Connett I wish to say that when I first 
eame to this House I met his father. Much like Senator 
Crow, he was of a benevolent, charitable, forgiving spirit, the 
kind of man who cares to accomplish results rather than to 
wreak vengeance. He was not a man of reprisals, but rather 
of compromise and helpfulness to both sides, and there is of 
record a most notable instance in Pennsylvania where by the 
exercise of that spirit he saved the Republican Party a backset 
probably for many years. I knew him here. He was held in 
high esteem. His son had every reason to reverence his mem- 
ory. A man who started at the bottom round in the vicinity 
of Scranton, he accumulated a fortune. He was benevolent in 
the wide distribution of his wealth, in the building of churches, 
in the helpfulness of the poor, his hand always extended to 
the weak and the unfortunate. The best I could say of my 
young friend, his son, and the best he would want me to say, is 
that in that respect he emulated his father. As we knew him 
no one could have been more companionable, and as you knew 
him a little better it was revealed that he had a wide range of 
knowledge, gained by extensive travel. Having been in Europe, 
and in every city of Europe, many times, and in the far recesses 
of South America, he was fond of detailing in most interesting 
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and instructive narrative his contact and association with 
those strange people. 
I can not help feeling how great has been the loss to Penn- 


sylvania in the death of these men. When we think how long, 
yea, how many centuries it took to develop and refine minds 
such as these men possessed, we appreciate our loss, in fact 
we are appalled. All we can do is simply to go ahead and 
strive for the best, and as nearly as possible follow their ex- 
ample, which has been good and great and inspiring. Under 
their leadership vast progress has been made and great munifi- 
cences and benefactions haye been bestowed. We can simply 
emulate them and hold them in fond recollection, affection, and 
love. 


Mr. FOCHT again took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken may have permission to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp, and that those who have not 
spoken may have five days In which to insert in the RECORD 
remarks concerning the Members whom we haye remembered 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that all Members who have 
spoken may have the privilege of extending their remarks in 
the Recorp, and that other Members may have five days in 
which to print remarks in memory of the deceased Members, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. WALTERS. Mr. Speaker, within two years we have 
witnessed the passing of five men named by the people of Penn- 
sylvania to represent them in the American Congress. In 
order they were: Manton H. GARLAND, PHILANDER C. Knox, 
Bois Penrose, WIL HAM E. Crow, and Cartes R. CONNELL. 
Others have and will bear testimony to the eminent personal 
worth of these sons of the Keystone State. Others have and 
will recall the distinguished public services of these representa- 
tive Pennsylvanians. I desire to add a personal testimonial 
to the memory of OHARIES R. CONNELL. 

Mr. ConNneELL came to the Congress rich in experience. He 
was a type of Pennsylvania's progressive business men. Proud 
of his heritage, proud of his State, proud of his community, 
he gave richly of his personal abilities and fortune that the 
life-giving industries of Scranton might prosper and the com- 
munity prosper with them. A type of Pennsylvania's business 
men, CHARLES R. CONNELL possessed a high regard for the gen- 
eral welfare, and leaves a record which might well be emulated. 

In performing his duties as a Member of Congress Mr, Cox- 
NELL carried the same regard for strict integrity that he did 
in private business. Ile viewed every governmental problem 
broadly. No personal interest, no local interest, no partisan 
plea could compel him to deviate from what he regarded as a 

lain duty. He sought with all the energy of his fine nature 
o serve those who had expressed trust in him. It was char- 
acteristic of his service in Washington that no personal inter- 
est, political or otherwise, could influence his decision. 

The charm of Mr. ConNnett’s personality attracted men, and 
he held as close friends perhaps more than the usual number 
of his associates in the House. Coming back among us with 
the knowledge that his days were numbered, he went about 
with his usual genial word and smile, with his accustomed 
good nature and willingness fo aid. His courage in the face 
of the inevitable was remarkable, His memory will long linger 
with those who knew him best. 


Mr. APPLEBY., Mr. Speaker, under the permission given 
Members to extend their remarks in the Record upon the death 
of our beloved colleague, I should not want this occasion to pass 
without joining with the other Members present in testifying 
to his splendid personality, nobility of character, and value to 
his country of his short public career. 

Mr. Connect, in common with myself, was elected to Congress 
in November, 1920. He was one of the first Members of the 
House with whom I beeame acquainted. That acquaintance 
ripened into a warm friendship, and in listening to the eulogies 
presented this afternoon by his colleagues, many from his own 
State, I am satisfied that the early judgment I formed of the 
man was a correct one. Always considerate of others, even 
tempered, self-controlled, kind, and gentle, he made warm 
friends, whom he held in growing attachment. One of my 
earliest recollections of the man was the pride which he so fre- 
quently expressed in being one of the few Members who had 
the distinction of representing in Congress the same district 


once represented by their fathers. The elder Connell, now de- 
ceased, represented this same Pennsylvania district some 20 
years prior to our colleague's election. 

Mr. Connett brought to the House of Representatives a ripe 
business experience gained through the management of several 
large manufacturing plants, as well as service on the boards of 
directors of several banking institutions. His practical, com- 
mon sense, sound judgment, sterling honesty, and high ideals 
at once marked him as a valuable Member of this legislative 
body. He was exactly the type of man needed—a business man 
in Congress. May we have more men of his courage, faith, 
ability, and firmness! A 

To have acted with him in the work of important legislation 
was a privilege, and to meet him socially and learn of his fine 
traits of character, and to haye counted him my friend, was 
an inspiration, 

During the recess of Congress last summer he was stricken 
with a fatal illness, and in August, in the homestead of his 
father, in which he had so long resided, in the beautiful resi- 
dential section of the city of Scranton, surrounded by his de- 
voted family, our beloved colleague passed on to his just re- 
ward. Sadly missed by the many friends he had made in this 
legislative body, mourned by his thousands of employees, and 
amid the tears of the hosts of his admiring friends he was 
buried in his native city. He was an honor to the State and the 
Nation. He died at his post of duty a faithful public servant, 
loved for his frank and manly dealings with his fellows, his 
loyalty to his trusts of high responsibility, and his modest and 
unassuming mode of life. Personally, I felt, and still feel, the 
keenest sense of loss, and I am glad to pay this feeble tribute 
to his memory. May it linger with us for many years. But in 
a full life, nobly lived, such as that of CHartes R. CONNELL, 
there should be no sadness of farewell. He has but gone to his 
reward. In the words of the immortal Tennyson: 

Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


TALENI nnd evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I haye crost the bar. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CRAGO, Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the, resolu- 
tion previously adopted, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. ; 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 2 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. in.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
19, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


SENATE. 
Monoay, February 19, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, help us to realize that life is a constant benedic- 
tion, and as we spend it for higher interests enable us to recog- 
nize the privileges given unto us, so that daily and hourly we 
may have in mind Thy glory and the best interests of our loved 
land, Hear and help us through this day's service. For Christ 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday, when, on the request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL, 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Gooding McLean Smith 
Bayard Hale MeNary Smoot 
Brookhart Harreld Moses Spencer 
Calder Harris Myers Sterlin 
Cameron Harrison New Sutherland 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Swanson 
Caraway Johnson Norbeck Townsend 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Oddie Trammell 
Curtis Kellogg Page adsworth 
Dial Keyes Pepper Falsh, Mass. 
Edge pe Phipps Warren 
Fernald La Pittman Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Pomerene _ Weller 
France“ . Ransdell Williams 
Frelinghuysen M ber Reed, Pa. Willis 
George McKellar Robinson 

Gerry McKinley Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK (S. DOO. NO. 304). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, in 
response to Senate Resolution 378, agreed to December 6, 1922, 
relative to the reexamination and restatement of the account 
of the State of New York, for which appropriation was made 
by the act of Congress approved February 27, 1906, which was 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, 
a statement showing automobiles in use by the Treasury De- 
partment, beth in Washington and in the field, together with 
certain cost data pertaining te said automobiles, garages in 
which they are housed, ete., for the six months’ period July 1 
to December 31, 1922, and stating that it was deemed best to 
report the information for the first six months of the present 
fiscal year rather than for the fiscal year 1922, owing to changes 
in the assignment of work between the Public Health Service 
and the United States Veterans’ Bureau affecting the adminis- 
trative supervision of automobiles belonging to the former 
service, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


WORLD'S DAIRY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the World’s Dairy Congress Asso- 
ciation, which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

MILK Is VITAL TO NATIONAL HEALTH. 
WORLD’S DAIRY CONGRESS aes — 
Washington, D. C., February 18 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGB, 


Vice President of the United States, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Sin: As authorized by act of Con of March 8, 1921, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has invited the nations of the world to send 
delegates and representatives to a World’s Dairy Congress. zan con- 


delegates, after the close 0 
Dairy Show to be held at Syracuse, N. Y., October 6 to 18, 1923. 

The World’s Dairy Congress ‘Association has been organized at the 
suggestion of the United States Department of Agriculture to act as 
a committee of management to make the necessay and proper arrange- 
ments for the housing and entertainment of this congress and to extend 
the 55 oper conrteay to the d anā other vistors who will attend. 

s association, I wish to thank the Members of Con- 
gress pio the authorization of — World's Dairy Congress and for 
he support which has been voted to translate and panne its proceed- 
ings to make it of the greatest nome’ value to the public. 

On behalf of the e wish to extend an invitation to the 
Congress of the United States to be represented at the World’s Dairy 
Congress, and to request that a committee representing the Senate and 
House of Representatives be a Ba cag for tt this purpose. I feel ph 
that the sence of this committee at the World's Dairy Congress 
its participation in the deliberations of ‘that body will add ee to 19 
the Congress and to the cordial feeling that the representatives of 
other nations may have as to the feeling of sympathy and cooperation 
of the United States in their problems and a 5 

The invitations from the President of the United States have been 
transmitted by the Department of State to all the nations of the world, 
and many acceptances have already been received, and many more are 
expected, indicating a high degree of international interest in this 


comin, therin 
5 fiy, H. E. Van NORMAN, President. 


Mr. LADD, I introđuce a joint resolution authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and the House 
to represent the Congress of the United States at the World's 
Dairy Congress to be held in Washington, and I ask that it be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 284) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee of the Senate and the House to rep- 
resent the Congress of the United States at the World’s Dairy 
Congress was rend twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from E. F. Stokes, secretary of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, relative to tax-exempt securities, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed in the Record as follows: 

{Western Union telegram.] 
WEBSTER tik Iowa, February 17, 1923. 
SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES Sena 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National — 5 — eee Exchanges of the United 
States, representing the building interests in every territory of the 
country, while in convention assembled at Des Moines, Iowa, did 
unanimously adopt on February 15, 1923, a resolution which follows, 


and requests you through your official office to direct te same to the 
proper channels for i tion of Senate now in 


comes from bearing their proper 3 of Federal taxation; it f 
that this is contrary to the interest of the public and should be stop 
as soon as cae? 


Sree upon the amount of building for residences, stores, 
hotels, and factories requisite to TS the situation caused by the cessa- 


“Third. That this association strongly urges the the 
Senate at this session of Congress of the proposed const 


nstitu 
amendment (H. J. Res. 314) designed to put an en 4 this condition.“ 


Secretary National Association of 3 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a resolution of Port Huron Lodge, 
No. 158, Loyal Order of Moose, of Port Huron, Mich., favoring 
the calling of an international conference to consider the re- 
striction of the traffic in narcotic drugs, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, Massachusetts Branch, 
at Boston, Mass., protesting against the French occupation of 
the Ruhr as an ineffective and dangerous method of securing 
reparations and favoring the calling of an international con- 
ference to secure justice and protection to France and to solve 
world economic problems, the resumption of trade relations 
with Russia, recognition of the Government of Mexico, and the 
repeal of the espionage act; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STANLEY presented a memorial, numerously signed, of 
sundry citizens of Covington, Ky., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEYES presented resolutions adopted by the congrega- 
tion of the Congregational Church of Hill and a meeting of the 
District Sunday School Institute at Rochester, both in the 
State of New Hampshire, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution governing the passage of legislation regulating child 
labor, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEYES. I present a copy of a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution relating to the valuation of railroads” which 
was adopted by the New Hampshire Legislature on February 
16th instant. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, as follows: 

State or New Hames 
Office of Secretary of State. 

I, Enos K. Sawyer, secretary of state of the State of New Hampshire, 
do hereby certify ‘that ‘the following and hereto attached is a true copy 
of a joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution relating to the a 
tion of railroads" proved February 16, 1923), as engrossed in this 
office and in my c r secretary of state. 


In testimony whereof I hereto and cause to be affixed 
the sea of the State, at Concord, tus Tech day of February, A. D. 


Pyros K. Sa 
Secretary of 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 1923. 
Joint resolution relating to the valuation areas ink AES 


Resolved by the Ewes and house 1 general court 
con rened, That whereas by section 1 Ot the ant the interstate 80 commerce 
act providing for the valuation by — nterstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the properties of common carriers it is provided that “su 
investigation shail show the value of its property in each of the 3 
States ak Territories and peer District of Columbia, 
detail as herein required“ 

Whereas the bureau — of FS of said commission has recom- 
mended to the commission that it uest Congress to relieve it from 
showing values ae said properties by States; anc 

Whereas it is desirable for various uses and purposes that such 
valuation shall be shown separately by as aforesaid: 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate ta House of Re 
sentatives of the State of New Hampshire that the Interstate oe 


1923. 
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merce Commission should show as to each interstate carrier the value 
of its property in each of the several States in which said prope 
exists, and that no change in the law to sanction failure to make suc 
showing ought to be sought or made; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each United 
States Senator and each Member of Congress from New Hampshire. 
WILLIAM J. AHERN, ` 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WESLEY ADAMS, 
President of the Senate, 


Frep H. Brown, Governor. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I present for publication in the Rxecorp 
and reference to the Committee on Foreign Relations a reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of Texas favoring the recog- 
nition of the present Government of Mexico. 
The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 
House concurrent resolution. 


Whereas President Obregon has the confidence, respect, and support 
of the people of Mexico to a degree almost unp ented in the 
history of that country, with the result that to-day Mexico is enjoy- 
In ace and stability; and 

ereas rohan i the efforts of President Obregon a new era of cor- 
diality and frien ly relations has been initiated between the peoples 
on either side of the Rio Grande, who for so long misunderstood and 
distrusted each other; and 

Whereas the friendly attitude toward American citizens and Ameri- 
ean interests so uniformly manifested by President Obregon since be- 
coming the President of the Republic of Mexico is of that sincere 
nature and of that evident good faith which makes the best feeling 
between nations, strengthened by the i proma of President 88 
in frequent utterances that Mexico meet every just obligation 
for which Mexico as a nation is responsible: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, the senate concurring, 
That the Legislature of the State of Texas declares itself pleased with 
the administration of President Obregon and congratulates the poppia 
of Mexico upon the new era of peace, p rity, and amicable rela- 
Sid “pe 3 which have been established; and it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the lature of Texas that the 
best interests of our Nation and our State will be served and the 
restoration of order in world affairs will be hastened by the immedi- 
ate official recognition of Mexico as administered by President Obre- 

gon; and be it further 
. Resolved, That the clerk of the house be and is kertoy directed to 
forward copies of this resolution to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each of the Texas: Senators 
and Representatives in Congress; apd be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of the house be and is hereby directed to 
send a copy of this resolution to His Excellency, the Hon. Alvero 
Obregon, President of the Republic of Mexico. 


R. E. SEAGLES, 
Speaker of the House. 
T. W. Davipson, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that H. C. R. No. 13 was passed by the house Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. 


Approved February 16, 1923. 


C. L. PHINNEY, 
Chief Olerk of the House. 
I hereby certify that II. C. R. No. 13 was passed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 8, 1923. 
W. V. HOWERITON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. PHIPPS presented the following memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Colorado, which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation: 


Senate Joint Memorial No, 1, memorlallzing Co s to liberalize 
repayment requirements under the Federal reclamation act. 


Whereas it appears conclusively that a considerable N of 
unit holders on the Uncompahgre and Grand Valley United States 
reclamation projects in Colorado are now and will continue to be un- 
sn to ri present statutory requirements for repayment of project 
costs; an 

Whereas, due largely to adverse agricultural and economic condi- 
tions, a majority of unit holders on these Colorado projects are un- 
avoidably delinquent in relation to payment of current operation and 
maintenance charges; and 

Whereas the Federal reclamation act and acts amendatory thereof 
impose penalties ranging from 6 to 12 cent per annum on such 
delinquent construction and operation and maintenance cost payments; 
and ; 

Whereas by reason of conditions herein set forth large numbers of 
unit holders have been obliged to dispose of their ties at great 
loss to themselves; and, unless substantial and immediate relief is 
afforded, an increasing number of unit holders on these Colorado 
projects must inevitably be forced in the future to sacrifice the fruit 
of substantial investments and many years of bard labor; and 

Whereas the entire scheme or policy of Federal reclamation will 
be greatly advanced by proper treatment of unit holders already on 
Federal reclamation project lands: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Colorado (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to enact legislation the purpose of which shall be: 

(a) To provide additional time for the repayment of construction 
and operation and maintenance charges to the United States. 

(b) For the withdrawing of public land notices announcing the 
dates and time for the commencement of payment of construction and 
operation and maintenance charges on reclamation projects; crediting 
construction charges already paid to delinquent operation and main- 
tenance charges; reducing the penalty for delinquent repayments from 
12 to 6 per cent per annum, providing that no public notices be re- 
issued until the Secretary of the Interior by a commission determines 
throngh investigations held on the pro s the financial and economic 
conditions of the farmers on said projects, together with the 2 
condition of the farm units, and recommends the date on which public 
notice shall be issued, 


te) That the time of repayment of construction charges as provided 
for in the reclamation. extension act be extended to not less than 
40 years, that lands be classified as to producing value and that the 
1 repayment be graduated and based upon sald classification: 
e it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this memortal be sent to Senator Lawrence 
€ Phipps, Senator Samuel Nicholson, Hon. Edward T. Taylor, Hoa. 
oer U. Hardy, Hon. Charles B: Timberlake, and Hon. William N. 
Vaile, Representatives in Congress for the State of Colorado. 
Rosert F. ROCKWELL, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 
Cras. C. SACKMANN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. MYERS presented the following memoria! of the Legisla- 
ture of Montana, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 


House Joint Memorial 4—Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, praying for an a aE to provide for the construction 
of public roads leading into and through national forests, Indian 
reservations, and other public land areas. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States of America: 


Your memorialists, the members of the Eighteenth Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana, the senate and house concurring, 
respectfully represent: 

‘hereas there are in the 13 public-land States of the Northwest 
$82,032,487 acres of unappropriated and unreserved public lands, Indian 
reservations, and national-forest areas that are nontaxable and that 
do not contribute to the building of public roads, except the 25 per cent 
of the gross proceeds of the forests, which ja only a negligible amount. 
The nontaxable areas of these States are as follows: 


rr e ane ect 382. 082, 487 


Whereas Indian reservations, forest reserves, and other public landa 
stretch across county, State, and interstate highways, becomi in- 
surmountable barriers to highway improvement, community, and State 
development; and x 

Whereas in many counties of the public-land States from 50 to 75 
per cent of their area is nonassessable public-land area, affording no 
taxes for schools and roads; and 

Whereas the public-land States, owing to large area, small population, 
and small valuation, have not been able to participate in the 50-50 
provision of the Federal hway act; and 

hereas under the prey ons of Senate bill 1072 there was enacted 
a law, November, 1921, providing for an appropriation of $75,000,000, 
$15,000,000 of which was to be applied on roads in national forests and 
leading into national forests; and 

Whereas highway projects in the public-land States initiated under 
this ged whe gpa > must halt unless another appropriation is made to 
effect their completion: Therefore be it 5 

Resolved, That the Co: of the United States be memorialized to 
make an appropriation of $20,000,000 for roads in and leading into 
national forests, in and through Indian reservations; and be {t further 

Resolved, That copies of memorial be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of state to the dent, the Secretary of the Interlor, the Forest 
Service, Department of culture, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
United States Senators and Members of Congress, the governors of tha 
18 public-land States. 

CALVIN CRUMBAKER, 
Speaker of the House. 
NELSON STORY, Jr. J. 

President of the Lenate: 


Jos. M. Drxon, Governor. 

Filed February 13, 1928, at 11.10 o'clock a. m. 

C. T. STEWART, Seoretary of State. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, State of Montana, $3: 

1 5 1 1 of ese of ae State 833 3 
certify e above is a true and corr copr o ouse joint memo 
No. 4, “A memorial to the Congress of the United States, 3 kor an 
ap 5 to provide for the construction of public roads leading into 
an ugh national forests, Indian reservations, and other public-liand 
2 enacted by the eighteenth session of the Legislative 8388 of 
the State of Montana, in regular session assembled, and approved by 
5 governor of said State, on the 13th day of February, 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State of Montana, at Helena, the capital, this 13th 
day of February, A. D. 1928. 

[smin] C. T. STEWART, Secretary of State. 

By CLIFFORD L. WALKER, Deputy. 


Mr. MONARY presented the following memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Im- 
migration: 


Approved February 13. 1923. 


House Joint Memorial No. 4. 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled: 
Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, respect- 
n that 
ereas the present number of unemployed aliens in the United 
States is largely in excess of the number the welfare of the country 
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warrants, there being 13,300,000 pone f foreign 
others of foreign descent pie — ef ups and of whom hun- 
dreds of thousands have not assimila: and know little of our 
ideals, trađitions, and purposes, and that it will take months 
and years to fully acquaint all of these people with our as a 
Nation and to e them in the body politic; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon is vitally interested in this problem, 
because in this State there are more than 17,000 who are unable to 
speak the English language or write their own name; and 

Whereas the cost to the Government of our alien population by rea- 
son of the violation of the eighteenth amendment and the Harrison 
Narcotic Act, as well as of the Volstead Act, by thousands of these 
aliens is burdensome in the extreme; and 

Whereas there are a sufficient number of American laborers to per- 
form all work available, but they are crowded from industries and made 
to suffer by this enormous influx of aliens, as witnessed by the follow- 
ing percentage of alien laborers employed in our industries: 


birth, with many 


Baa 22 — senna ar 
acking 

Woolen mill 62 
Cotton mils 69 
Oil refineri 67 
ohne KT 72 
F/ —T—TTVTVTT—T—T—T—T—. ee ——ꝙꝑ 75 


Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Crogan (the 
Senate jointiy concurring), That the Legislature of the State of Oregon 
is 8 opposed to further immigration into the United States 
In excess o e present quota, and further recommends that our immi- 
—- laws be so amen as to restrict the entrance into the United 
tates of all Asiatics and southern Euro; internationals; but that 
under no condition will the immigration laws of the United States be 
so amended as to destroy the efficiency of the present immigration law 
Ze ae tod hy th 2 ee re of aliens to — asd 8 
y a w un a permanent im on cy 
adopted in which the interests of America, her ideals and institutions, 
traditions, and aims are fully propan and cared for by a rigid ex- 
clusion of all furtħer immigration until such time as we may fully 
assimilate those within our own borders and give to American labor and 
„ ranean laws the rights and respect which are fully their due; be it 
urther 
3 That the secretary of state is hereby instructed to trans- 


mit by mail a copy of this resolution to each member of the Oregon 
= sosa in the United States Senate and House of Representatives at 
‘ashin 


Seg! 
Adopted by the house January 29, 1923. 
K. K. KUBLI 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 10, 1923. 
Jay Upton, 
President of the Senate. 
Introduced by committee 
Filed February 12, 1923, 


(Indorsed: House Joint Memorial No. 4. 
on resolutions, W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state.) 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
TATE OF OREGON 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
com the annexed copy of House Joint Memorial No. 4 with the 

> -secon 


Oregon. 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 18th day of February, A. D. 


1923, 
£ Sam A, KOZER 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. McNARY presented the following memorial of the Legis- 
lature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands and Surveys: 

House Joint Memorial No. 5. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States: 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Oregon, respect- 

fully represent that— 
ereas the Government of the United States by legislative enact- 

ment has withdrawn from a entry and settlement 156,666,045 acres 
of land in the States of fornia, on, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New pe rizona, Utah, and Nevada for 
the purpose creating national and 

Whereas there is now standing on this land nearly 500,000,000,000 
feet. board measure, of merchantable timber; and 

1 43,133,081 neres of our national — 85 = TE yo 
confines o e mS upon which acreage s estima 
Hon. William B. Greeley, nited States forester, that there is now 
standing over 130,000,000,000 board feet of timber; and j. 

Whereas over 5,000,000,000 board feet of merchantable timber within 
— ä has been destroyed by forest fires during the past 


U 

Whereas over 18,000,000 acres of national forest lands were burned 
over by forest fires during the summers of 1918 and 1919; and 

Whereas in — 5 instances national forest fires have spread 
over large tracts of privately owned timber, — large tracts of 
Mit ie 5 thereby causing tremendous losses the owners of 

* 

Whereas the Government of the United States has withdrawn this 
land from entry and pays no taxes on same, leaving the whole burden 
of taxation, including pioneer work, upon the people of the several 
counties of this State, some of w counties are as high as 68 per 


cent national forests; and 

Whereas the timber in our national forests is worth, at $3 per 
thousand stumpage, approximately $1,500,000,000, which pays no 
whatever, while many of our counties are bonded to the constitutional 
limft for highway purpeses, much of the money having been used for 


oe construction of highways adjacent to or through national forests 


Whereas there is. no 
be saved from destruction 


be 2 5 quickly to the blaze after it has been discovered: 
ow, ‘ore, 
Resolved by the joint assembly of the Senate and House of re- 
sentativea of the State of Oregon, That the Congress of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, memorialized te provide, by appro- 
priation our National Treasury or by sale of bonds on our 
national-forest timber, the pec ys | unds with which to construct a 
system of highwa through and a jacent to our national forests com- 
mensurate with s of protection against d m by fire} 
W ele, Tibet th tary of sta f the State of Orego 
esolve e secretary te o e 0 n 
hereby authorized and directed to transmit a copy of this memorial a 
the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the Moun of 
Representatives of the United States of America, and to each te 


eir m 


States Senator and Representative in Co 88 Oregon. 
Adopted by the house January 29, 1923. 
K. K. KUBLI 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 9, 1923, 
Jar UPTON, 
President of the Senate. 


(Indorsed: House seat memorial No. 5. Introduced 
tives Cramer and Peirce. W. F. Drager, chief clerk. 
12, 1923. Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state.) 


UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 


OF OREGON 
Office of the Secretary of State. 
of state of the State of 17 and ceug 
f e e aa SI 
pa e annexed copy o. ouse o memor: 0. 
Pine ‘Thirty Assembl 


b 4 


; 


of the State of Oregon e 3 and same is a full, 
true, and complete erefrom and of the whole thereof, to- 
gether with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereaf I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 
A Dona ane the capitol at em, Oreg., this 12th day of February, 


[SEAL.] Sam A. Kozer 
Seoretary of State. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have sev- 
eral telegrams from public authorities in Massachusetts giving 
additional evidence that there is a continuing and extensive 
shortage of coal and much suffering in those communities; 
also resolutions adopted by various organizations indicating 
the dire consequences to health and comfort that the shortage 
of coal is causing and the widespread dissatisfaction and un- 
rest this situation has aroused. I request that the telegrams 
and communications be printed in the Recorp, treated as petl- 
tions, and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
and that copies thereof be transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Senate to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Fed- 
eral Fuel Commission. These petitions indicate the pressing 
need of immediate relief. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Mirrorp, Mass., February 17, 1923. 


Hon. Day I. Warsn, 
Washington, D. 0.: ax 
selectmen of Milford we want you to know that there is m 
fering bere on gant of having. no oo = situation is serious 
and requires prompt relief. ease help ‘or en K A, 
Faancis G. Kern. 
Joux H. Cuxxtrr. 


— 


MILFORD, MASS., February 16, 1923. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH 
United 


States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Milford, Mass., without any hard coal and only scanty supply of 
soft coal. No relief in sight and conditions serious. Urge you insti- 
tute measures for e relief from present dug r Suggest 
running relief coal trains on passenger schedule, abandoning passenger 
service temporarily if necessary, 

HorgepaLs MANUFACTURING Co, 


MeEpway, Mass., February 19, 1923. 
Senator Dawn I. WALSH, 
‘as 


hington, D. C.: 

Local fuel situation serious this town. Intense suffering account 
severe cold and coal shortage. Is there not something you ean do 
New England priority in coal movement? Suggest railroads 

ssenger trains and use motive power to rush coal cars to 
ns. 

THomMAs F. MALLOY, 
Local Fuel Administrator. 
MEDWAY, Mass., February 19, 1923. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. €.: 


He coal in this community. Actual suffering exists. Will you assist 
us 
Hinman COAL & GRAIN Co. 


1923. 
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MALDEN, Mass., February 19, 1923. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Conditions rel ‘to supply of coal very critical here in Malden. 
Can not some ste e taken to hasten deliveries? Case very urgent 


aud would app te your a ce, 
Joux V. KIMBALL, Mayor. 


Mepway, Mass., February 19, 1923. 
Senator Dayip I. WALSH, 
Wash 


ington, D. 0.: 
Distressing conditions here for fuel Can you help ns immediately? 
Rev. MARTIN J. LEB, 


Stare MUTUAL Larm ASSURANCE Co. OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Boston, Mass., February 15, 1923. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran SENATOR: The people of my acquaintance in my town 
with whom I have talked within the last few days are very much 
interested in learning if it is possible to secure the delivery of one or 
two cars of egg or stove size anthracite at a siding either at Wellesley 
Farms or Wellesley proper. Having noted the very earnest efforts 
that you are making for the alleviation of inconvenience and suffering 
incidental to the coal situation in this State, I thought you might be 
in a position to advise me as to the possibilities of the aboye. 


0 * * * * > * 
With kind personal regurds, I am, yours very 


RALPH 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 16, 1923. 
Hon Davin I. W. 


ALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Referring to your letter to Interstate Commerce Commission regard- 
ing coal needs of New England, we have been trying for a week pest 
without success to get the New York Central Railroad to acce: ip- 
ments of specially prepared domestic bituminous coal from our Meadow 
Lands mine on Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad at Avella, Pa., 
destined to New England points on New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad for domestic use. The New York Central Railroad has a 
pon coal entb: against the New Haven road, although the 

tter road has modified its existing embargoes to permit acceptance 
of domestic coal. If by any action you can take you can e the 
railroads of this country realize their shortcomings and take action 
to overcome them, and that the present coal shortage is due entirely 
to their failure to furnish such reasonably adequate transportation 
as the transportation act justified the shipping blic to expect, the 
country at large will be forever in your debt. e rank and absolute 
failure of the coal-ca railroads of this country to provide even 
reasonable service and facilities in the handling of coal in this emer- 
gency is almost criminal. There is plenty of coal available and men 
and mine ipment ‘to produce it, o: transportation being lacking 
to provide for the country's needs, and the continued failure of the 
railroads to furnish such transportation leads one to the conclusion 
that they are discrimimately hauling other higher-revenue freight to 
the exclusion of coal, notwithstanding the emergency. 


WILIAM Taxon 
Vice President the Cleveland & 


i LOHMAN. 


Western Coal Co, 


Meprorp, Mass., February 6, 1923. 
The Hon. Davip I. WALSH, j 


United States Benator, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sm: At the regular meeting of the Men's Club, First M. E. 
Can’ Medford, Mass., the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

“ Resolved, That we, the members of the Men's Club, First M. E. 
Church, Medford, Mass., realizing the suffering and deplorable con- 
dition caused by the shortage of coal, believing that the time is ripe 
for legislation at our National Capital that will for all time put an 
end to the cause or causes that brought about this alarming state of 
affairs, we believe there is a universal demand that steps taken, 
drastic or otherwise, that will for all time put an end to the possi- 
bility of a recurrence of these conditions; be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

s + . o > * 
P. ANSLOW, 


lative Committee. 


* 
W. 
Chairman 


ro. J. 
Secretary, 444 Grant Avenue, Medford, Mass, 


SPRINGFIELD TENANTS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Springfield, Mass., February 13, 1923. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sm: We feel grateful for your inspiring letter of the ist In- 
tant. 

z We are completing the organization of the Coal Consumers’ League. 
Already 8,000 signers are listed, representing a yearly consumption of 
50,000 tons of hard coal. We propose to purchase for our members 
direct from the mines. 

We heartily indorse your work in Co It truly represents the 
desire of the majority of the people of ssachusetts. The sentiment 
of our Members re} expressed is, if immediate relief from present 
fuel conditions and prevention of its reoccurrence is not obtainable, that 
this o ization goes on record as in favor of Government control of 
the goa mines, 3 s 


Situated as we are, and in clọse touch with the 
emphasize too strongly the fact that the citizens are 


Government, 
Sincerely yours, WILLIAM F. GRADY, 
President Tenants’ Protective Association, 
Chairman Organization Committee Coal Consumers. 


OBITUARY—COAL SHORTAGR CLAIMS PNEUMONIA VICTIM IN ASAHEL EZRA 
LYON, 80. 

Asahel Ezra Lyon, 80, and for half a century one of the best-known 

house builders in Springfield, is the victim of the latest tragedy occa- 

sioned by the coal shortage. Ile died In a private sanitarium in West- 


* . 


le, we can not 
g faith in our 


port, Conn., Sunday, after having made several fruitless efforts to find 
some place where he could stay and enjoy the warmth that he craved. 
Mr. 15 had lived alone on his farin on Tinkham Road following 
the death of his wife. About two years ago he sold the farm and went 
to live with his only surviving daughter, s. Bertha L. Arnold, of 101 
Oak Street. When Mrs, Arnold's coal supply became exhausted a few 
weeks ago Mr. Lyon was removed to a local sanitarium, but even there 
he could not find the warmth that he needed. Then, still hoping to 
find a place of warmth and comfort, he left the sanitarlum and went to 
visit his only surviving sister, Mrs. Etta Bunnell, in Wallingford, Conn., 
but found t the coal situation there was as bad as he had oe 1 
enced in Springfield. A few — fe after his arrival in Wallingford he 
was stricken pneumonia and was taken to the sanitarium at West- 


port, Where he remained until his death. 


NO CHANGE IN COAL SITUATION—-MANY WAIT AT CHICOPEE YARDS FOR 
COAL THAT FAILS TO APPEAR—WOOD BRINGING $17 AND $18 A CORD. 


While a group of children persistently waited outside the gates of the 
Pomeroy Coal & Wood Co.’s siding at the Chicopee freight yard yester- 
day for coal which they were assured had not come, another patient 
group of kiddies did the same in front of the D. P. Hopkins coal yard. 

Mayor J. M. Grise and Fuel Administrator J, E. Granfield were work- 
ing hard to learn what the Boston & Maine Railroad officials were 
doing in the fuel transportation. 

Besides Administrator Granfield and Mayor Grise, the coal dealers 
were on their jobs and went down into the railroad 1 to see only 
empty bins. Investigation of nearly all the cars in the yards showed 
that while there was no anthracite yet that in a New York Central 
coal car was some steel and wood consigned to the Moore Drop Forgin 
Co, Along the tracks trud. a Polish woman and ber little 2 eac 
bearing a heavy railroad t Railroad officials smiled and said they 
wera sure it would be all right. Several empty coal cars were on 
sidings. 

Meanwhile yesterday afternoon those who were unable to buy anthra- 
cite ap Se ap what wood was in sight. One hundred cords were re- 
ponten sold at $17 to $19 a cord at the Chicopee wood yard. Half of 

he wood being sold is bonght by Springfield people, according to Tru- 

manz Gurvitch, who has charge of the yard. One woman called up 
Mr. Gurvitch yesterday and said she was out of fuel and asked for 
four oe e pointed ont that a cord or half a cord would do just 
as well. 


PAMILY OF EIGHT WITHOUT COAL MAY DIE OF PNEUMONIA—INDIAN 
ORCHARD RESIDENTS, IN TWO LOCAL HOSPITALS, HAD LIVED IN ONE 
ROOM Wool WEEK WITHOUT HEAT. 


Louis Meyette, his wife, and six small children were found danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia at their home 111 Healy Avenue, Indian 
Orchard, by the visiting nurse of the health center yesterday. All were 
living in one room of their four-room tenement. They have been with- 
out heat for the past week, when the father, mother, and six children 
were taken ifl and were unnble to notify neighbors. 

The visiting nurse called Dr, A. H. Reardon, and the family was im- 
mediately sent to the hospital. The father and oldest danghter, Edith, 
were on the dangerous list at the Wesson Memorial Hospital with lobar 
pneumonia last night, and the hospital authorities had little hope for 
their recovery. The mother and five children are at the City Hospital, 
and were rted last night as in danger, with little hope for the re- 
covery of S. Meyette and T-year-old Viola. The other children are 
Sylvia, Willard, David, and Lattabell. They are being attended by City 
Physician W. A. R. Chapin. 

The family has only been living here a short time, coming from Can- 
ada about two months ago. They have no relatives here and have made 
but few acquaintances. Mr, Meyette was employed as a woodchopper 
until the time of his illness last week. 


FIVE NEW COAL SUBSTATIONS—FUEL RELIEF FOR HYDE PARK, DORCHESTER, 
AND WOLLASTON, 


In order to relfeve conditions In Hyde Park, Dorchester, and Wollas- 
ton, five new substations have been opened under the direction of the 
cae fe committee, supplied by a local coal company. 

the coal will be sold 100-pound lots, at 80 cents a bag. The sta- 
tions are: Everett Square, Hyde Park; Adams Street, near Granite, 
East Milton; corner of Dunbar Avenue and Washington Street, Dor- 
chester; Blue Hill Parkway at Eliot Street, Milton; Wollaston Fire 
Station, at Wollaston Bridge. 


TOWN OF ASHBURNHAM, Mass., 
Orvice o Town CLERK, 
February 10, 1923. 
Hon. Dav I. Warsa, 
Washington. 
Dear Senator WALSH: 
* * + = * . * 
Your article in the press of to-day reflects an absolute truthful 
view of the effect that their present suffering has on their attitude 
toward our Government. There is a T feeling that the Govern- 
ment is not functioning for the h. and benefit of the people, and 
I am conscious of the fact that even in our commun y there is 
a spirit of unrest and dissatisfaction that bodes eyil for the future. 
am surprised that Congress as a whole fails to grasp the extent of 
the suffering caused by its neglect. I believe that this whole situa- 
tion might have been averted by thoughtful and patriotic action, 
With assurance of my gratitude and esteem, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Watton B. WHITNEY. 
DEPARTMENT OF PARKS AND PUBLIC PROPERTY, 
Oity Hall, Newark, N. J., February 8, 1923, 
Hon. Day I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR: I believe the American people generally regard 
you as an absolutely independent Senator. They believe you are free 
of any entanglements with special interests and that your first con- 
sideration in public life is the welfare of the American people. The 
pat coal famine brings to the surface a vital question, which must 
settled. year we are threatened with a coa) shortage and a 


battle or a sham battle occurs annually between the miners and the 
le are held in suspense for months 
able to get sufficient coal to heat 


mine owners. The American 


each year wondering if they will 
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their homes during the coming winter. Some of the mines are owned 
by independents, some by railroad combinations. The independents 
are more practical, if anything, than the large organized coal-minin 
companies. e mayor of Newark during the famine of 1918 I sen 
men to investigate the coal situation in Pennsylvania. I learned then 
that there were vast coal fields that could be purchased at reasonable 
prices. They were offered to me. 
Daily I pass coal yards in this city and I see a line of men, women, 
and children, young and old, waiting with and bags, sometimes 
for hours, to purchase a bushel of coal, paying at the rate of almost 
$20 per ton. hey look like the bread lines that used to wait outside 
of the Fast Side soup houses during the na paoa: In these coal 
lines, however, you find rich and poor alike. y do they stand for 
hours waiting for a bushel of coal? Because they must have heat in 
their homes to protect their young, their old, and their sick, and they 
are willing to submit to any humility or inconvenience to get even 
the seant supply for a fire or two. How * will the American people 
submit to such a condition, a condition which could be remedied in 
one month by the Government of the United States? These coal lines 
are a blot on the intelligence, the decency, and the independence of the 
American people. No one can now estimate, outside of a thoughtful 
physician, the terrific damage caused to the health and life of the 
American people by the shortage of fuel which occurs now annually. 
Disease and death multiply in cold homes. 
This is the remedy. Let you Senators, who are really American, 
who are not owned 1 the corporations or the interests, . together, 
introduce a bill to have the Government of the Unit States go 
into the coal mining business. Do not seize the present mines, Let 
the Government ay new fields at once, install the machinery and 
start mining coal, have a large supply on hand and the moment a 
strike is threatened, a shortage is imminent, or the price becomes 
excessive, arrange to deliver the coal mined by the Government tropan: 

out the country to the retail dealers to be sold to the people, T 
Government is then in a position to meet any emergency or shortage. 
It does not necessarily mean that the Government is putting any 
private competitor out of business, but the Government should have 
on hand enough coal to supply the people when the miners and the 
owners refuse or are unable to do so. No Member of Congress who 
understands the seriousness of these coal famines will vote against 
such a measure. 
I have served this city as an official for more than a decade and I 
know the wants of the people as well as any other official. I speak 
from experience. I have given long thought to this particular sub- 
ect and.I feel that this would be a logical and feasible solution. I 
ope you will do me the honor of expressing your opinion of this plan. 
With best wishes, I am, very truly yours, 


CHARLES P. GILLEN, Director. 
F. C. HENDERSON CO., 
Boston, February 15, 1923. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin; Your idea of coal for New England now is absolutely 
necessary. In fact this not only ought to have been thought about six 
weeks ago, but acted on at that time. We haye the coal, miners, rail- 
roads, and boats. Isn't the Government big enough to reciprocate 
what we did for them five or six years ago? 

Your idea, if necessary, of em rgoing everything but coal is right. 
You must know how 5 difficult it is to deliver coal or any- 
thing else after it gets to the local point of distribution. The roads 
are and have been for weeks almost impassable. 

For heaven's sake, let’s do something besides talk. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD E. COLTON, 
48 Hollis Street, East Milton. 
No. 10 Hunroon STREET, 
Dorchester, Mass., February 13, 1923. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am goers gy Mp a few lines to inform you of the 
terrible conditions which exist my particular district. 

I have a brother who has been waiting with the utmost patience for 
the last month for his wife to come home and live with him again after 
a siege of sickness in a Boston hospital, 

Owing to the lack of fuel he is unable to have her come home and 
live in arctic atmosphere. 

I am positive that these conditions are absolutely unnecessary. 

I am not a union advocate because I am not connected in any wa: 
whatsoever with union organizations; although I think that the rail- 
road situation could be satisfactorily settled. 

With proper Government control and ownershi 
systems n the country for the genera 
people as a whole. 

Yours truly, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McCUMBER, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) in rela- 
tion to a monument to commemorate the services and sacrifices 
of the women of the United States of America, its insular pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia in the World War, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1158) 
thereon. 

Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. PHIPPS 
relative to the fiscal relations between the United States and 
the District of Columbia and intended to be proposed to the 
third deficiency appropriation bill, reported favorably thereon 
and moved that it be referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, which was agreed to. 

Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported 
them severally without amendment, and submitted reports 
thereon: 

555 7 An act for the relief of Joseph F. Becker (Rept. No. 
1159); 


the entire railroad 
betterment of the 


Frank C. WALSH, 


— 


1 S. 8826. An act for the relief of Gordon G. MacDonald (Rept. 
o. 1160); 

S. 3895. An act for the relief of Benjamin H. Richardson 
(Rept. No. 1161) ; 

S. 4152. An act for the relief of Frank A. Jahn (Rept. No. 
1162) ; 

8. 115 An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam (Rept. 
No. 1163) ; 

H. R. 8921, An act for the relief of Ellen McNamara (Rept. 
No, 1164) ; and 

H. J. Res. 47. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to receive for instruction at the United States Naval 
Academy, at Annapolis, Mr. Jose A. de la Torriente, a citizen 
of Cuba (Rept. No. 1165). : 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on February 17, 1923, they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the bill (S. 3721) providing for the 
erection of additional suitable and necessary buildings for the 
National Leper Home. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 4586) to confer citizenship on George W. Taylor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4587) for the relief of James Michels, alias James 
Johnson (with the accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4588) for the relief of the city of Fordyce, Ark, ; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4589) to authorize the county of Hennepin, in the 
State of Minnesota, to construct a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Minnesota River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4590) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River between Potter County and Dewey County, 
S. Dak.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4591) granting a pension to Indiana Fleisher; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4592). granting consent of Congress to the Eagle 
Pass and Piedras Negras Bridge Co. for construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, Tex., and 
Piedras Negras, Mexico; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4593) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. 
Harry Walter Stephenson, United States Army (retired), to the 
position and rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LODGE: A bill (S. 4594) to authorize the Secretary 
of State to acquire in Paris a site, with an erected building 
thereon, at a cost not to exceed $300,000, for the use of the 
diplomatic and consular establishments of the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

AMENDMENT TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the third deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


That part of the act . for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fi year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, under the heading “ Senate,” subheading “ Committee 
employees,” is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Clerks and messengers to the . committees: Agriculture 
and Forestry—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk 
$2,100; Appropriations * 4 $6,000, assistant clerk $3,000, 
two assistant clerks at $2,500 each, three assistant clerks at $1,800 
each, messenger $1,200; to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant 
clerk $2,100; Banking and Currency—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk 
$2,500, two assistant clerks at $2,100 each: Civil Service—clerk 

4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk 

1,800; Claims—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, two assistant 
clerks at $2,100 each; Commerce—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, 
assistant clerk $2,100, assistant clerk $1,800; Conference Minority of 
the Senate—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, two assistant clerks 
at $2,100 each; District of Columbia—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk 
$2,500, assistant clerk $2,100; Education and Labor—clerk $4,000, 
assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100: Enrolled Bills—clerk 
51.800 assistant clerk $2,500, assistant clerk 82,100, additional clerk 

1,800; Expenditures in the Executive Departments—clerk $4,000, 
assistant clerk, $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk $1,800; 
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Finance“ (Note)—clerk $4,000, ecial assistant to the committee 
F tant clerk $——, assistant clerk 
two assistant clerks at meee each, two experts (one for the 
majority and one for the minori ) b, each; Fo Rela- 
„50 


, assistant 


ant clerks at a 500 Peri assistant clerk 
lamation—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2, 00, 
additional clerk 11 800; . 84. 
two assistant clerks at 00 each, assistant clerk ‘ary— 
clerk $4,000, 3 =~ $5900; 1 elerk 2.100. additional 
clerk $1,800; Manufactures—clerk 8 clerk $2,500, as- 
sistant clerk’ $2,100; Military Saari lek 00, nt clerk 
$2, three assistant clerks at $2,100 each ; and Mining— 
clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, Leone clerk $2, 100, additional 
clerk 1,800; Naval Affairs—clerk $4,000, N clerk $2,500, two 
assistant clerks at $2,100 each; Patents—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk 
2,500, assistant clerk $2,100 additional clerk $1,800; Pensions—clerk 
4.000, assistant clerk k $2,500, four assistant clerks at $2,100 each; 
ost Offices and Post Roads—clerk $4,000, assistant clerk $2, 500, 
three assistant clerks at $2,100 each; Tears ork $4,000, a 
clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $2,100: 779 5 6 
4,000, assistant clerk $2,500, assistant — 2,100; Public Build- 
ings and Grounds—clerk $4,000, assistant her 2.500, assistant clerk 
2, 100 5 Public ye = Surre er A S clerk $2, fer 
assistant cler $2,1 : vision of the Laws—eler! 
2.000. assistant cok 42000 500, 3 clerk $2,100, additional clerk 
1,800; Rules—clerk wo include full compensation for the 
preparation bienalally of "ine enate Manual, under the direction of 
he Committee on Rules), assistant clerk $2,500, 5 clerk $2,100; 
Territories and Insular Possessions—clerk 000, Sper clerk 
„500, assistant clerk $2,100, additional clerk 1, „800; in all, $——.. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE TO SBNATORS, 
“For clerical assistance to Senators who are not chairmen of the 


committees s cally provided for herein: 70 clerks at $4 on 
each, 70 assis 185 ‘clerks at Maa gii each, 70 assistant clerks at 
each, $602,000: such clerks and assistant clerks 8 


be ex officio A tg Toe ‘assistant clerks of any committee of which 
their Senator is chairman. 

“Eighty-four additional clerks at $1 each, 1 for each Senator 
haying no more than 1 clerk and 2 assistant clerks for himself or for 
the committee of which he is chairman, $100,800; in all, $702,800. 

For compiling the Navy Yearbook for the calendar year 1922, under 
the direction of the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, $500." 

{*Note.—In view of varied es, no 8 are made con- 
cerning Finance Committee. No changes have been made in Appro- 
priations Committee, leaving that to your committee to adjust.] 


MEMBERSHIP OF STATE BANKS, ETO., IN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 


Mr. MeLEAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
444), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on aah 
Senate, or any subcommittee Po ie 1 18. au i 
during sessions and recesses of the 8 or Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress, to inquire into the effect of the present limited membership of 
State banks and trust companies in the Federal reserve system upon 
financial conditions in the agricultural sections of the United States; 
the reasons which actuate such banks and trust companies in failing 
to become members of the Federal reserve system; what administrative 
measures have been taken and are being taken to increase such mem- 
bership; and whether or not any change should be made in existing 
law, or in the rules and regulations of the Federal Reserve Board, or 
in its methods of kamin WAGON, to bring about in the agricultural 
sections a larger membership of such banks or trust companies in the 
Federal reserve system. 

In pursuance of this inquiry said committee, or subcommittee thereof, 
is further authorized to send for persons, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths, and to employ ahs deemed necessary by such com- 
mittee, a clerk, and a stenographer to report such 1 as may be 
had in connection with any sub “3 pending before said committee, at a 
cost not to exceed 25 cents per folio, all expenses incurred in further- 
ance of the of this resolution to be d out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate, not to exceed the sum of $500. 


and Currency of the 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. OWEN. I submit a resolution which I ask may lie on 
the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 445) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States is ee tk din to 
invite all fhe nations of the earth, whether they have adhered to the 
eovenant of the league or not, to attend, in the city of Washington, 
United States of America, a three months’ international economic pee 
ference for the promotion of international and eer ae 

a conference for the establishment throughout the world of the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of every nation, great and 
small, and the abolition of war. 


LIQUOR SALES BY SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk, which I ask that the Secretary may read, 
and then I shall ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have asked that it be read by the 
Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 


The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 446) as 
follows: 


Resolved, That sy ee Bern: report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable godly g: 

1. What quantity of whisky, wine, a EA and other alcoholic beyer- 
ages was sold on Shipping Board vessels auring the time that such 
sales were carried on with the approval of the Shipping Board? 

2. What was the quantity dispensed per vessel? 

3. What quantity of these liquors was purchased by the Shipping 
Board or by its agents, and what was the total value thereof and the 
total receipts thereof per vessel? 

4. How many pints, quarts, and cases of liquor were sold to passen- 
N independent of what they purchased over the bars of the vessels? 

5. How much Hquor was purchased by the crews of such vessels 
and what was the value thereof? 

6. Was — ged served as a part of the crews’ mess and could the 


crews of such vessels purchase liquor freely? 
7. How many pints, gallons, and barrels of whisky, wine, 
rosa 8 e and 9 intoxicating beverages were in the posses- 
on o 


shipping Board when the order was given to stop Pening 
same aboard 


T}. Has any of these liquors been sold in the United States? 

8. Where is this liquor at the present time? If disposed of, to 
bole at what prices, where shipped, and what was total amount of 
sales 

9. Was any of it sold to officers or members of the crews of such 
vessels or to any employees of the Shipping Board, and at what prices, 
when the order for stoppage of sales was given? 

10. Did any of the officials A the Sh pping 
Shipping Board vessels maesi the sale 
aboard vessels for ie Sot gain? 

11. To what extent: if any, is liquor being sold aboard vessels at 
Are any prohibition enforcement officers allowed 


12. What was total amount of profits made by the Shipping Board 

out of sales of intoxicating beverages? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 
n CALDER. I object to the consideration of the resolu- 

on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I ask that the resolution be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
go over under the rule. 


REVISION OF THE LAWS. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to submit a motion 
which I ask may He on the table. It is a motion to discharge 
a committee from the consideration of a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the motion 
intended to be submitted by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


I move to discharge the Committee on Revision of the Laws from the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 12) to consolidate, codify, 
revise, and reenact the general and permanent laws of the United States 
in foree March 4, 1919. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 
AMENDMENT OF WAR RISK INSURANCE ACT. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10008) to further amend and 
modify the war risk insurance act, and requesting a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate be ap- 
pointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McCumser, Mr. Saroor, and Mr. WILIA conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask whether 
it is intended when we take up the calendar that its considera- 
tion shall begin where it was left off a week ago or whether 
we shall go back to the beginning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No such order has been made, 
and, unless it is made, the consideration of the calendar will 
commence at the beginning. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I move that to-day we 
begin the consideration of the calendar where its consideration 
was left off a week ago, and after that that we shall go back 
to the beginning of the calendar. S 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that there was a unanimous- 
consent agreement to begin the consideration of the calendar 
under Rule VIII with the first bill appearing on the enlendar. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I do not so understand, and if that is 


Board or officers of 
liquors to passengers 


the record, I should like to see it. 


Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the record. I think objec- 
tion was made by the Senator from Nebraska to beginning 
with the calendar at the point where its consideration was 
left off the last time it was before the Senate. 
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Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I have been unable to hear the 
Senator from Utah. Do I understand from what he has said 
that unanimous consent was asked and given that we begin 
this morning with the consideration of the calendar with the 
first bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the first request for unani- 
mous consent was that we begin with the calendar where we 
left off when it was last under consideration, but that the 
Senator from Nebraska objected and requested that the cal- 
endar should be taken up without that understanding. I will 
look up the record in regard to the matter; but what I have 
stated is my impression. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I can clear up the situa- 
tion, The unanimous-consent agreement entered into provides 
for a consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII, but does not specify with what number on the 
calendar the Senate shall begin its consideration. So I as- 
sume that the agreement contemplated that the consideration 
of the calendar this morning was to commence at the begin- 
ning of the calendar. It is certainly proper that the Senate 
should have an opportunity to pass upon all the bills on the 
calendar, and if possible clean up the calendar. Mr. President, 
I call for the regular order, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already made the 
statement which has just been made by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I was merely going to say what 
has already been stated. The agreement covers the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills on the calendar, commencing at the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I submit that it is not entirely 
fair that we should begin the consideration of the calendar with 
the first bill thereon. We had reached Order of Business No. 
1042 when the calendar was last under consideration, and had 
that bill under consideration when the morning hour closed. 
That was the situation when the calendar was last under con- 
sideration. It would be just as easy to begin with Order of 
Business 1042 to-day, and after the end of the calendar shall 
have been reached to return to the numbers preceding It, as it 
would be to begin with the first bill on the calendar. Should the 
latter method be adopted there will be bills on the calendar 
which will have no chance for consideration at all, while the 
bills which are first on the calendar will have had two chances 
at least. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They will have had three or four chances. 

Mr. NEW. As the Senator from North Dakota suggests, they 
will have had three or four chances, I submit that in ordinary 
fairness we should begin with the calendar where we left off its 
consideration the other day. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield to me? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. For more than a month the Senate has 
been beginning with the calendar where it left off the last time 
the calendar was under consideration. It has made no sub- 
stantial progress. The matter was discussed informally at least 
the other day when the request for unanimous consent was 
made, and objection was indicated. Though, perhaps, it does 
not appear in the Recorp, it was known that objection would be 
made against beginning where the calendar was left off on the 
last call of the calendar, the object being to give an opportunity 
to consider all bills on the calendar. 

If we do not consume the time in which those bills may be 
considered in contesting where we shall begin, we can, under 
Rule VIII, consider every bill on the calendar. Any Senator 
can at any time object to the consideration of a bill which is 
ealled on the calendar. 

Mr. NEW. Certainly he can under the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON. We may thus complete the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Have we disposed of morning business 
and reached the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair inquired if there was 
any further morning business and several Senators rose. 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to present some additional morning 
business for a second, if I may. Will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me for a second? 

Mr. NEW. I yield to the Senator for the purpose of the 
introduction of a bill or any such purpose as that. 

[Mr. MYERS presented a memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, which appears under the proper heading. ]} 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in the interest of fairness I move 
that the Senate proceed with the consideration of bills on the 
calendar, beginning at the point where we left off when the 
calendar was last under consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I make the point of order that that motion 
is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I demand the regular order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The regular order is the comple- 
tion of morning business. Is there further morning business? 
If there is no further morning business, morning business is 
closed. The calendar under Rule VIII, under the unanimons- 
consent agreement, is in order, The Secretary will state the 
first bill on the calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (8. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, and real estate brokers in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 4, 1918, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Lask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
Code relating to the Court of Claims was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The billjwill be passed over. 

The bill (II. R. 8331) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that is a very important 
measure, and I believe it will require some time to discuss it. 
So I suggest that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing transporta- 
tion for dependents of Army field clerks and field clerks, Quar- 
termaster Corps, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 2718) to provide for leasing of the floating dry 
dock at the naval station, New Orleans, La., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I have been requested by several 
Senators to ask that Order of Business No, 876, being Senate 
bill 2718, be recommitted to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
for further consideration, and I ask unanimous consent that 
that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill is re- 
committed to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The bill (S. 2589) to amend section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the District 
of Columbia,” approyed January 15, 1920, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I notice that the author of this bill is not 
present, and I think it due to him that it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 67) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noah 
Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING asked that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1589) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SMOOT asked that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions was announced as next 
in order, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask that that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. ‘The joint resolution will be passed 
over. s 
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The bill (S. 14) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish certain information for historical purposes to the adju- 
tants general of the several States and the District of Colum- 
bia, and making an appropriation therefor, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. That bill does not appear on the calendar, 

According to the calendar before me the next number is 537. 

Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry, I do not know whether or not the inquiry comes 
strictly within the rule, but the Secretary is calling a bill 
which is not printed on the calendar which has been laid on 
the desks of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair is advised that the bill 
the title of which has just been stated by the Secretary has 
passed the Senate, but a motion to reconsider it is pending. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well; let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8254) to encourage the development of the ag- 
ricultural resources of the United States through Federal and 
State cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employ- 
ment and the establishment of rural homes to those who have 
served with the military and naval forces of the United States, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MeNART. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1343) granting relief to persons who served 
in the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil 
War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1845) to amend an act entitled “interstate com- 
merce act,” approved February 28, 1920, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. NEW. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1346) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, including the safety appliance acts and the act 
providing for the valuation of the several classes of property 
of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approved March 1, 1913, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. NEW. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2921) to amend an act entitled An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) creating a committee 
to investigate existing conditions of industry and commerce in 
the United States for the purpose of recommending to Congress 
legislation defining the rights and limitations of cooperative 
organizations as distinguished from illicit combinations In re- 
straint of trade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. WILLIS asked that the joint resolution 


go over. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 171) to extend the provisions of the act of May 
11, 1912, was announced as next in order, 

Mr, KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
have the bill read. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr, KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) rejecting bids for the 
acquisition of Muscle Shoals, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (H. R. 18) to assure to persons within the jurisdic- 
tion of every State the equal protection of the laws, and to 
punish the crime of lynching, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3146) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 


LXIV——249 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2888) for the relief of Augusta Reiter was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 8858) to define butter and to provide a standard 
therefor was announced as next in order, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, a few days ago I asked 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of this bill. 
Some objection was made to the consideration of the bill at that 
time, the Senator making the objection desiring further time to 
look into it. Since that time 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if this is Senate bill 3838, I 
ask that it go over. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator permit me to complete 
the statement? Since the objection made the other day to the 
further consideration of the bill, the bill has passed the House 
in identically the same language as here, except for the addition 
of six words at the end of the bill; and I hope to move 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 211) to extend the provisions of the pension 
act of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for a 
perlod of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3995) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to exterminate bean beetles in the State of New Mexico, and au- 
thorizing expenditures therefor, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 


JOHN L. LIVINGSTON, 


The bill (S. 2792) for the rellef of John L. Livingston was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah to permit the consideration of this bill, be- 
cause this case is a very meritorious one. It is the case of a 
young man who was connected with the Naval Air Service, 
Eleven days after the armistice was signed, in the line of duty, 
he had his back broken. He was in front of the propeller, and 
the pilot of the airplane started the propeller in motion and 
broke his back. He was in the hospital here for about nine 
months, and he is declared by the physicians to be incurable, 
His retirement has. been recommended by the Secretary of the 
Navy, and I may say that all of the members of the Naval 
Affairs Committee excepting one reported favorably on this bill. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, as I understand the bill, the bene- 
ficiary was not a regular officer of the Navy. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. He attained the rank of captain during 
the war. 

Mr. KING. Yes; but he merely came in during the war, 
with the expectation of retiring to private life after the war 
was over. 

Mr, NICHOLSON. I do not know that it was with that ex- 
pectation. I am not sure about that. ; 

Mr. KING. If he were a naval officer, it seems to me he 
would be entitled to the benefits of retirement without any 
special legislation. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I know that at the time of the accident 
he was a commissioned officer and in good health and physical 
condition, and from the reports before us we can be certain he 
is not in that condition now. si 

Mr. KING. There is no doubt but that the Government 
ought to care for this man and care for him most liberally and 
generously, and I can not understand why the compensation 
acts do not apply to him. The objection that I have to the bill 
is this: There is a determined effort, as the Senator knows, to 
give to reserve officers, both in the Army and in the Navy, the 
benefits of the retirement privileges which are given to the 
Regular Army officers, We passed a bill—I think it was inju- 


.diciously passed—which extended these benefits to reserve offi- 


cers of the Navy. When we saw the injurious consequences 
resulting therefrom we speedily repealed it. This is a return 
to that principle; and if we give this man the benefit of retire- 
ment privileges, then it seems to me we must give to every 
reserye officer, both in the Army and in the Navy, the same 
benefit, 
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Opposition to this measure is not grounded upon the propo- 
sition that this man should not be compensated for his injuries. 
He was in the service, and he is entitled to compensation; and, 
as the Senator knows, liberal compensation is provided for 
those who receive injuries. If the compensation act now does 
not give him all that he is entitled to by reason of his serious 
Injury, I shall be very happy to join with the Senator in pass- 
ing a bill giving to him most liberal and most generous com- 


on. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to say to the Senator from Utah 

that I am quite sure the compensation act does not give him 
what he is entitled to; and, if my memory serves me right, I 
believe the Secretary of the Navy said that if this bill was 
passed and he was placed upon the retirement list his com- 
pensation would not exceed $125 a month. 
Mr. KING. The only objection I have to it is the precedent 
that it will establish. The Senator knows that a very great 
effort is being made now to drive through the Congress a bill 
to give to reserve officers all of the benefits of retirement. I 
am opposed to that measure. I am willing to give to this man, 
if the Senator will offer an independent bill, most generous 
compensation for life if his injuries are permanent. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I think the Senator will agree that this 
| Dill does not place him on a retired officer's pay. I think, if 
the Senator will look up the matter, he will find that the bill 
does not provide for a retired officer’s pay in this case. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I think this 
language means that. It says that he shall be eligible for re- 
tirement as if his physical disability was incurred in time of 
War. 

_ Mr. NICHOLSON. Yes; but he did not have the rank of 
captain at the time he was disabled, so that the Senator's ob- 
Jeetion does not apply to his ease. 

Mr. KING. It would carry him to the retired list with the 
grade that he had. I say te the Senator that it is quite likely, 
from the character of the injuries to which the Senator refers, 
that this man may be entitled to more than he would receive 
as a retired officer of the rank which he had, and I should be 
willing to vote for it; but I am not willing to support this bill, 
because, as I understand its terms, it announces the proposi- 
tion that we will give to reserve officers who will go back into 
private life the same retirement benefits and privileges that are 
enjoyed by the officers of the Regular Army and Navy. 


| 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Is the Senator quite sure that the ease 


which we have under consideration eomes under the classifi- 
cation to whieh he refers? 
Mr. KING. I think so. That is my 


opinion. 
Mr. NICHOLSON. But there is a doubt about it. We are 


about to adjourn. This man is without means to support him- | 
self, because he is totally disabled and therefore unable to earn } 


a living. We do not meet until next December. I think it 
is a great imposition upon this man, who served his country 
faithfully and with distinction, to be denied relief at this time. 
That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, he will not be denied relief, be- 
cause he is entitled to compensation now. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But he is not receiving compensation 
now. 

Mr. KING. It is because he has not applied for it, then. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey. 
The time of the Senator from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Does not this throw some light on 
the case? In hearings, in the letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will object to the considera- 
tion of the bill, if no one else will. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Upon objection, of course, the bill 
goes over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not understand that there was objec- 
‘tion. Some disposition ought to be made of this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor] objects. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If this soldier’s back is broken, and he has 

to live on charity, something ought to be done, and something 
must be done to relieve him now, because Congress will 
‘adjourn March 4. 

= WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, who has the 
floor 

Mr. HEFLIN. I give notice that we will not consider any 
other measures unless something is done for this poor unfor- 

tunate soldier. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Jersey has 
ithe floor, Does the Senator yield? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence ef a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Ashurst George McKinley — 
Ball Gerry McLean — gea 
Bayard Glass MeNary oot. 
Brookhart Hale Moses Spencer 
Broussard Harreld New Stanfield 
Calder Harris Nicholson 
Capper arrisen Norbeck Suth: d 
Caraway Heflin Narris 
Colt Hitchcock Oddie ‘Townsend 
Couzens J —, n Overman — er 
n Jones, Was! Page ‘adswo 
So Ee ee em 
eyes ps a on 
m 4 ; Warren 
Edge Poindexter Watson 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene Weller 
Fernald nroot Ransdell Williams 
Fletcher Reed, Mo. His 
France M r Reed, Pa 
Frelinghuysen MeKellar Robinson 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama not to persist in the announcement he made a moment 
ago, and that he permit us to consider the calendar in regular 
order. I suggest that the next number on the calendar be 
called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
bill on the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a moment ago I objected 
to the consideration of Order of Business No. 847, Senate. bill 
8858, a bill introduced by the Senater from South Dakota [Mr. 
STERLING]. I made the objection under a misapprehension 
about the bill. I wish to withdraw the objection. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask that. the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Being the unfinished business, the 
bill will be passed over. ( 

The bill (S. 3247) to transfer to the classified service agents 
and inspectors in the field service, including general prohibition 
agents and field supervisors appointed and employed pursuant 
to the national prohibition act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4050) to provide for the purchase and sale of 
farm products was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4012) to control the possession, sale, and use of 
pistols and revolvers: in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penalties, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8252) to amend paragraph 8 of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia,“ approved February 28, 1901, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT: The employees of the District of Columbia will 
be taken care of under the reclassification bill, and there is no 
reason for our passing this bill. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 799) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven fabrics purporting to contain wool and in gar- 
ments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufactured in 
any Territory of the United States or the Distriet of Colum- 
bia or transported or intended to be transported in interstate 
or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the violation 
of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LODGE. Let that go over. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of the Delaware River 
Lightering Co. was announeed as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4619) for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Let that go over. - ; 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
not object to the four bills, beginning with Order of Business 
950, because if he is going to object to this kind of bill, he 
might as well object to everything. These four bills pussed the 
House and were reported unanimously. They are bills cover- 
ing cases of collision with Government boats, and they simply 
provide that the cases shall go to the Court of Claims for 


adjudication. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the Senator say they have been ad- 
judicated? ` 


Mr. SWANSON. They have not been adjudicated. These 
are bills to refer the claims to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation. I suppose that 85 or 40 similar bills have been passed 
before. They are simply to allow the claims to be taken to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withdraw the objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report Order 
of Business 950. 

DELAWARE RIVER LIGHTERING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of the Delaware River 
Lightering Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of the Treasury of the United 
States, from funds not otherwise appropriated, $1,960, onder such 
conditions as the Secretary of the Navy may direct, to the Delaware 
River Lightering Co., of the city of Philadelphia, State of Pennsyl- 
yania, in full payment for damages done when the Navy tug Carl R. 
Gray collided with and damaged the barge Ruth, owned and operated 
by the said Delaware River Lightering Co. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LUNK-BELT CO., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The bill (H. R. 4619) for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Link-Belt Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, for damages alleged to have been sustained by a certain coal 
chute under construction by said Link-Belt Co. for the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad on its coal pier No. 3 at Lamberts Point. in the city 
of Norfolk, Va., by reason of collision therewith by the U. S. S. Buiten- 
zorg on the ist day of March, 1919, may be submitted to the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia at Norfolk, 
under and in compere with the rules of said court, MUOR as a court 
of 5 and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the whole controversy and to enter a judgment or de- 
cree for the amount of the legal damages sustained by reason of said 
collision, if any shall be found to be due, elther for or against the 
United States, upon the same principle and measure of lial lity, with 
costs, as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, with the 
same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be 
pa to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided 

order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 

eral to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That said suit 
shall be 8 and commenced within four months of the date of 
the passage of this act, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


TH. BROVIG. 


The bill: (H. R. 4620) for the relief of Th. Brovig was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the claim of Th. Brovig, owner of the Nor- 
wegian bark Bennestvet, 8 the United States for damages alleged 
to have been caused by collision between the said vessel and the U. 8. 
barge F. W. Babcock in Hampton Roads on the 29th day of June, 1919, 
may be sued for by the said Th. Brovig in the District Court of the 
United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting as a court 
of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and 
said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such sult and 
to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in 
favor of Th. Brovig or against Th. Brovig in favor of the United States 
upon the same principles and measures of liability as in like cases in 
admiralty between pr vate parties and with the same rights of appeal: 
“Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney 
General of the United States as may be provided by order of the said 
court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the 
United States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the 
United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and 
commenced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


> OWNERS OF ITALIAN STEAMER “TITANIA.” 


The bill (H. R. 4622) for the relief of the Lloyd Mediter- 
raneo Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian 
steamer Titania, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the Lloyd Mediterraneo Societa 
Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer Titania, arisi 
out of a collision between said steamer and the United States S. C. 421, 
which occurred at the south side of pier No. 2 of the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co., Lamberts Point, Va., on July 18, 1919, for and on account 


of the losses alleged to have been suffered by the owners of said 
e reasons of damages to said steamer, may be submitted to 
the United States Court for the Eastern District of Virginia, under and 
in compliance with the rules of said court sitting as a court of 
admiralty ; and that the said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the whole controversy and to enter judgment or decree for 
the amount of the legal damages sustained by reason of said collision, 
if any shall be found to be due, either for or against the United States, 
upon the same principle and measure of liability, with costs, as in 
like cases of admiralty between private parties, with the same rights 
of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given to th 
Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by order of 
the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney neral to 
cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought 
sna commenced within four months of the date of the passage of t 
act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


EPHRAIM LEDERER. 


The bill (H. R. 5249) for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsyl- 
vania, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I ask that the bill 
be read, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the account of Ephraim 
Lederer, collector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsyl- 
vania. by reason of shortage of 100 sheets of class C cigar stamps, each 
set consisting of 20 stamps, each of said stamps being worth 45 cents, a 
total of 8900. Also for the loss of a book of wholesale liquor dealers 
special-tax stamps, consisting of 10 stamps, each of the value of $190, 
and totaling $1,000. 


Mr. KING. I would like to have some explanation of the 
bill. If not, I will ask for the reading of the report, Let the 
report be read. 

The report, No. 979, submitted by Mr. Carrer January 4, 1923, 
was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5249) for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, collector of internal revenue 
for the first district of Pennsylvania, having considered the same, 
report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill do pasa 
withont amendment. 

The facts In the case are fully set forth in House Report No. 246 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, which is appended hereto and 
made a part of this report. 


House Report No. 246, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
5249) for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, collector of Internal revenue 
for the first district of Pennsylvania, having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it do pass. 

This is a bill to credit to the account of the collector of internal 
revenue, Philadelphia, Pa., for losses of stamps occurring in his office. 

The facts in the case are fuily stated in the letter of the Secretary of 
mo groaned under date of June 21, 1921, and which is made a part 
of this report, 

As it had been customary for Con to grant relief for losses 
occurring in the various offices of the 8 Department, and as this 
bill has the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, favorable con- 
sideration of the measure is recommended, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 21, 1921. 
Hon. Geo. W. EDMONDS, 
Chairman Committec on Claims, House of Representatives, 


My Dran Mr. EDMONDS: tara RST to your letter of the 16th 
ultimo, inclosing a copy of bill (H. 5249) for the relief of Ephraim 
Lederer for 100 sheets of class C cigar stamps and one book of whole- 
sale liquor dealers’ special-tax stamps, with a money value totalin 

$1,900, found to be short in his revenue account as collector of interna 

revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania, I wish to state that an 
investigation conducted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue established 
the following facts: 

That, on or about November 7, 1919, a package containing class C 
cigar stamps was received in the office of the collector for the first 
district of Pennsylvania, receipted for, and charged in his accounts 
83 10 the quantity of stamps designated in the invoice, with- 
out ver fying the contents of the package; that the stamps were 
shipped from the Internal Revenue Bureau in a sealed package as 
received from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; that it is cus- 
tomary in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for expert counters 
to verify by actual count the number of stamps to be placed in sealed 
packages for delivery to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; that 
the stamp account and stock of stamps in the office of Collector Led- 
erer were in balance at the close of business November 6, 1919; that 
on or about November 7, 1919, there was found to be short one layer 
of 100 sheets of class C stamps, and each cigar manufacturer who had 
purchased this class of stamps was visited and his stamps on hand 
verified, but no excess was discovered; that an assistant supervisor of 
collectors’ offices visited each of the stamp deputies outside of the 
Philadelphia office, checked up the office and verified the stamps on 
hand, but no discrepancies in the stamp deputies’ accounts were found; 
that the sales of cigar stamps were checked agalnst Forms 72 (cigar 
manufacturers’ returns) for the month of November, 1919, and were 
found to be in agreement; that the investigation made by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue failed to determine how the shortage occurred or 
to fix the responsibility therefor, and in the absence of conclusive 
evidence, Collector Lederer is in no way to blame for the shortage in 
his accounts of 2,000 stamps with a money value of $900. 

An investigation also conducted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
shows that one package of wholesale liqnor dealers’ special-tax stamps, 
consisting cf 10 stamps, each valued at 5100, a total of $1,000, was 
lost in the process of moving from the Federal Building to the Vandam 


Bullding, Philadelphia, Pa., on July 30, 1920; that the stamps cou- 
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tained in this book did not bear the ne of the first district of Penn- 


nania nor did they bear the signature of the collector ; 
t without the signature of the collector these special-tax stamps 
would be of no value to anyone, and that the loss was unavoidable. 


Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of this 
bill, but I shall vote against it and ask for a vote. It seems to 
me there was negligence upon the part either of the collector or 
some other person. The committee does not attempt to localize 
the negligence, nor does the Secretary of the Treasury, and if we 
are to make appropriations of this kind, without fastening the 
responsibility, of course it will make for negligence and will 
result in an increase in the number of claims for which the Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to appropriate. I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no desire to stop the 
consideration of bills on the calendar. I am simply trying to 
have justice done to a poor unfortunate American soldier who 
had his back broken by a Government airplane, who has no 
means of support, and who is entitled to Government aid. I am 
not going to object to the consideration of other measures, be- 
cause there has been an agreement made by which the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] can get his bill through. He is 
now preparing an amendment, and I understand there will be 
no objection to it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IKE T. BOYLES. 


The bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of Ike T. Boyles was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Ike T. Boyles, post- 
master at Stiles, Tex., in the sum of 57, due to the United States 
on account of postal funds, money-order funds, and Rn stamps on 
account of losses resulting from January 24, 1916. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO BANKRUPTCY LAW. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have been de- 
tained in the Committee on the Judiciary. I inquire what dis- 
position was made of Order of Business 589, Senate bill 2921, 
to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved July 1, 
1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It went over under objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very desirous that that bill 
shall have consideration. I think it is a good bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That section 3 (a), section 14 (b), section 24 (b), section 25 (a), 
section 29 (a), (b), and (d), section 57 (n), section (a), section 62, 
section 64 (a), and section 72 of an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” ap- 

roved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
reto be, and the same are hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his 
having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or permitted 
to be concealed or removed, any part of his property with intent to 
hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors, or any of them; or (2) trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, any portion of his property to one or more of 
his creditors with intent to prefer such creditors over his other credit- 
ors; or (3) suffered or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to 
obtain a preference throu legal proceedings, and not — at least 
five days Wefore a sale or final disposition of any property affected by 
such preference yacated or discharged such preference; or (4) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through legal pro- 

ings any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and not having 
vacated or discharged the same at least five days before the expiration 
of four months from the date of obtaiming such levy, attachment, judg. 
ment, or other lien; or (5) made a general assignment for the benefit 
of his creditors; or, being insolyent, applied for a receiver or trustee 
a receiver or trustee has been 


for his property, or because of insolvenc 
į ws of a State, of a Territory, 


put in eh of his property under the 
or of the United States; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to 
pay his debts and his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that 


ound. 
i Src. 14. (b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge, 
and such proofs and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by the 
trustee or other parties in interest, at such e as will give the 
trustee or parties in interest a reasonable F to fully 
heard, and investigate the merits of the application and discharge the 
applicant unless he has wine committed an offense punishable by im- 
prisonment as herein provided; or (2) with intent to conceal his fnan- 
cial condition, destroyed, concealed, or failed to keep books of account 
or records from which such condition might be ascertained; or (3) 
obtained money or propery on credit upon a materially’ false statement 
in = made by him to any person, or his 8 for the 
purpose of obtaining credit from such person; or (4) at any time sub- 
sequent to the first day of the 12 months immediately preceding the 
| fling of the petition transferred, removed, destroyed, or concealed, or 


ed, any of his pr 2 
with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud és e oh Oy ts 
been granted a discharge 3 bankruptcy within 


ap co 
objections to a bankru 


, either interlocutory or final, to 28 — — and revise 
inferior courts of 
Such power shall be exercised 
on due notice and petition by any party aggrieved, anà such petition 
shall be filed within 30 days after the judgment or order or other 
matter W of has been rendered or entered. 
“Src, 2 (a) e aer as in equi 
in rom the courts of bankruptcy to the circuit courts 


or refusing to a 
or 


led from has been 


ent ap 
appellate court in 


ed by 


ed “destroyed 
errs an or destro, 
to a bank his 


concealed any property belonging to the estate of 
a bankrupt; or (2) made a false oath , or in relation to, 
any proceeding in bankruptcy; (3) persente under oath any false 
claim for proof against the estate of a bankrupt, or used any such 
claim in composition personally òr by proxy, or attorney, or as 
agent, proxy, or attorney; or (4) ved any material amount of 
property from a 52 after the filing of the petition, with intent 
to defeat this act; or (5) extorted or attempted to extort any money 
any person as a consideration for acting or forbearing 
to act in bankrnptey proceedings. 

“(d) A person s) not be prosecuted for any offense arising under 
this act, unless the indictment is found or the information is filed in 
court within three years after the commission of the offense, except 
where he has been absent from the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction, in which case the time during which such person 
has been so absent from the jurisdiction shall not be a part of the 
period of limitation prescribed herein. 

„b) The Attorney General shall have the poren through inspectors 
or ts, to inspect and audit all records in kruptey. 

“Sec. 57. (n) Claims shall not be oe against a pt estate 
subsequent to six months after the adjudication; or if they are liqui- 
dated by litigation and the final judgment therein is rendered wi 
30 days before or after the expiration of such time, then within 60 days 
after the rendition of such judgment: Provided, That the right of 
infants and insane persons without guardians, without notice of the 


or property 


proceedings, may continue six months longer. 
“Src. 60. (a) A peen shall be 8 to have given a ference 
if, being insolvent, has, within four months before the filing of the 


petition, or after the so y of the petition and before the a ication, 
procured or suffered a judgment to be entered a himself in favor 
of any pane. or made a transfer of any of property, and the 
effect of the enforcement of such judgment or transfer will be to 
enable any of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of his debt 
than any other of such creditors of the same class. Where the prefer- 
ence consists in a transfer, such period of four months shall not expire 
until four months after the date of the recording or registering of the 
are pl if by law such recording or registering is required or per- 


mitted. — 

“ SEC. 62. (a) The actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
officers in the administration of estates shall, except where other pro- 
visions are made for 8 be reported in detail, under oath, 
and examined and approved or disapproved by the court. If approved, 
they shall be or allowed out of the estates in which they were 
incurred. Such expenses shall be only the expenses actually incurred, 
and shall not be commuted at fixed rates. 

“(b) All clerk hire, office rent, and other overhead expenses of the 
referee’s office shall be paid only from the referee’s compensation pre- 
scribed in section 40 of the bankruptcy law as amended, and shall not 
in any other way become a charge upon the respective estates. 

“Sec. 64. (a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to the ee States, Bute. 
county, district, or municipality in advance of the ment of divi- 
dends to creditors, and upon filing the receipts of the proper public 
officers for such payment he shall credited with the amount thereof, 
and in case any question arises as to the amount or legality of any 
such tax the same shall be heard and determined by the court: Pro- 
vided, That such payment shall not be made out of the assets of the 
estate on account of any taxes assessed or levied upon property which 
does not become an asset of the bankrupt estate for distribution among 
general creditors, which taxes shall be and constitute a lien upon such 


property. 

“ Sec. 72. Neither the referee, receiver, marshal, nor trustee shall in 
any form or guise receive, nor shall the court allow him, any other or 
further compensation for his services than that expressly authorized 
and eee . in this act. Any person who shall willfully violate the 
provisions of this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not 
more than $2,000 or be impriso for not more than three years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court.” 

Src. 2. That section 48, as amended, of said act be, and the samé is 
hereby, further amended by adding a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“(f) In the event of the appoin t of joint or successive receivers, 
the court shall apportion the fees and commissions between or among 
them according to the services actually rendered, so that there sh: 
not be paid to receivers from any estate a ter amonnt than one 
receiver would be entitled to; and when the same person shall be 
appointed successively receiver and trustee for an estate he shall not 
be allowed greater compensation than he would be entitled to if he held 
but one of such offices.” 
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Syd. 3. That nothing herein shall have the effect to release or ex- 
tinguish any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under any act or 
acts of which this act is amendator: 


Sec. 4. That all parts of acts Tnconatetent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed 


Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect and be in force on and after 
the expiration of three months from the date of its passage and 
approval, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will state that the bill proposes 
various amendments of the bankruptcy law, most of which were 
proposed by the National Credit Men’s Association, and in my 
judgment they should be made. They are simple in character. 
There was considerable contention concerning one amendment, 
in relation to the fees of referees. It was suggested to the com- 
_ mittee by the Department of Justice, but different views have 

prevailed with respect to it, and I have been induced to ask the 
Senate to nonconcur in that part of the amendment. I know of 
no opposition whatever to the amendment proposed other than 
the one to which I have referred. 

Mr. LODGE. I would like to ask the Senator, if he will 
allow me, if that is the part of the amendment about which I 
have spoken to him? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the final arrangement made in regard 
to it? 7 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The arrangement is that I shall 
ask the Senate to reject the part of the amendment concerning 
which the Senator and myself had some correspondence, it 
having been objected to by some of the Senator’s constituents. 

Mr. LODGE. Where is the provision in the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The part of the amendment to 
which the Senator refers is subdivision (b) of section 62, re- 
ferred to at page 5 of the report. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in reference to the fees of referees? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Joxxs!], 
who had objected before, said if the Senator’s amendment 
striking out that provision were agreed to he would have no 
objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I propose to ask that that be 
rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. All I want to understand is just how it leaves 
the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It leaves the law exactly as it is 
now; that is, if the Senate does not concur in this part of the 
amendment, no change will.be made in the law. 

Mr. LODGE. Then that will have to be stricken out? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. The amendment is found on 
page 12 of the printed bill, at the bottom of the page. I ask 
that the report of the committee be amended by striking out 
subdivision (b) of section 62, found on page 12 of the bill. 

Mr. LODGE, The amendment is to strike out subdivision 
(b) of section 62? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Subdivision (b) of section 62. 

Mr. LODGE. And that leaves the law as it is? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It does. 

If the Senator from Massachusetts will give me his attention 
for n moment, the answer I gave was a little too comprehensive. 
If the Senator will refer to page 5 of the report he will find 
that there is a slight addition to be made, but no exception 
was taken to that. This language is proposed to be added to 
the present law: 

Such expenses shall be only the expenses actually incurred, and 
shall not be commuted to fixed rates. 

To that extent the present law would be amended. 

Mr. LODGE. That leaves it, I understand, as it was to be 
left. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I thought the 
understanding of the Senator was that paragraph (a) of sec- 
tion 62 would also be stricken out. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; there never was any contro- 
versy about that, I think. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I had understood that the last 
two lines of paragraph (a) were objected to because a very 
considerable amount of those expenses can not be apportioned 
to particular cases, such as stenographer’s services and mat- 
ters of that nature. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand, but that is all cov- 
ered by subdivision (b). 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I think it is covered by 
lines 19 and 20 of paragraph (a). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has any objection whatever to urge to that portion of it, I 
shall ask that the entire section be stricken out, but I am per- 
fectly certain he is in error about it. 


between said 


‘| district court of the United States for 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have had it under consider- 
ation particularly with reference to those two lines and find 
a great deal of objection. r 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator objects, I shall 
ask that the entire section be stricken out. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I would like to have section 62 

o out. 

s Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that amendment to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerx. On page 12, strike out lines 13 to 25, 
inclusive, being all of section 62, subdivisions (a) and (b). 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. That leaves the law exactly as it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, With reference to that subject. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


FISHING SMACK “MARY S. DOLBOW.” 


The bill (H. R. 6177) for the relief of the owner of the fish- 
ing smack Mary S. Dolbow was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the fishing smack 
Mary S. Dolvow for damages alleged to h 
fishing smack and the U. S. ship 
8, 1920, at 12 o'clock and 80 minutes a. m., in the Delaware River 
ehannel, off Tinicum Island, whereby she became a total loss, may be 
sued for by the owner of the said fishing smack Mary 8. Dolbow in the 
e district of New Jersey, sit- 
ting as a court of ad „ and acting under the rules governing such 
court, and said court have jurisdiction to hear and determine 
such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such 
damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the owner of the said fishing smack Mary S. 
Dolhow, or against the owner of said fishing smack Mary S. Dolbow in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, and with 
the same rights of appeal: P „That such notice of the suit shall 
be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be pro- 
vided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 


to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 


said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OWNERS OF AMERICAN STEAMSHIP “ VINDAL.” 


The bill (H. R. 8214) to compensate the owners of the Amer- 
ican steamship Findal for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make au appropriation therefor, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay. ont of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Vindal Co. (Inc.), a New York corpo- 
ration, owner of the American steamship Vindal, the sum of $3,295 in 
full compensation for age and expenses due to a collision between 
the United States barges Washington and General Know and the said 
steamship Findal while the said steamship was lying at anchor in the 
harbor of New York, on Gowanus Flats, off Fifty-second Street, Brook- 
lyn, on the 30th day of October, 1917, at about the hour of 6 o'clock 
antemeridian. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 

The bill (H. R. 9887) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., the 
sum of $285.86, to eompensute the ssid company for damages caused 
by collision of the Coast Guard cutter Guthrie with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad car float No. 7, at Philadelphia, Pa., November 26, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 10287) for the relief of John Calvin Starr 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk 
in interstate or foreign commerce was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE ACT. 


The bill (S. 4167) to amend an act entitled “ An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in order to extend the 
benefits of said act to certain employees in the Panama Canal 
Zone, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. STERLING. Will not the Senator withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. STERLING. When the bill was reached on a former 
call of the calendar, objection was made to the last proyiso in 
the bill, it being claimed that the proviso was ambiguous and 
was not understood. I have here a communication from the 
Secretary of War in which he incloses a memorandum from 
the chief of the Washington office of the Panama Canal, which 
quite fully explains the reasons for the proviso on account of 
which objection was made to the consideration of the bill. 
I would like to read a portion of the memorandum, as follows: 

The object of the above-quoted proviso is to make sure that these 
unclassified or excepted American employees do not become classified 
through the passage of the bill, which might 57 . all future appoint- 
ments to vacancies to be made throu; el service examinations. 
The bulk of these unclassified employees are skilled workmen and 
artisans of a wide variety of trades, particularly shipbuilding and 
repairing trades, railroad operatives, etc. For a period of a little 
over a year, during the eariy days of the construction of the Panama 
Canal, they were all in the classified service and efforts were made to 
appoint them toronga civil service examinations. This proved im- 
practicable and would be impracticable in the future for numerous 
reasons, among which are the following : 

“It is necessary to recruit these men in the United States for du 
in a tropical region about 2,000 miles away from their homeland. 
They must be the best skilled workmen in their trades obtainable, and 
this type can not be readily attracted through civil-service examina- 
tion, as they are independent and accustomed to securing employment 
through more direct methods; the sudden and varying requirements 
of the canal service make it impracticable to wait on the routine of 
the civil-service examination; they must be selected with a view to 
their special fitness, 8 an > Barger and experience, for the 
parti work to which they are be assigned; it is not usually 
1 to foresee the needs of the service sufficiently in advance to 

old a civil-service examination,” ete. 

Other reasons are set forth why the proviso is in the bill. I 
hope that what I think is an act of justice will be done in 
extending the provisions of the retirement law to the employees 
who are American citizens in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proviso found on page 3 is one the pur- 
pose of which I do not fully understand. I understand what 
the Senator has just read; but I think if we are going to place 
such employees on the retirement list as other employees of the 
Government are placed, they ought at least to take the civil- 
service examination. They should not be placed in any better 
position than employees of the Government in the United 
States. 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that a great 
number of people working in the Panama Canal Zone are still 
subject to the civil service. There are specially trained or ex- 
perienced men whom they want for the particular service, and 
they want them often in a hurry, according to conditions in 
the Panama Canal Zone. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that is not what the proviso covers. 

Mr. STERLING. That is what it is meant to cover. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proviso applies to all employees on the 
Canal Zone. I have no objection to allowing the first part of 
the bill to pass, but the second proviso I think is an unwise 
provision. If the Senator will amend by striking out that pro- 
vision I shall have no objection to the bill at all. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to amend by striking out on page 2, 
beginning in line 9, the proviso down to and including the word 
service“ in line 14. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK. On page 2, after the numerals “1920,” 
in line 9, strike out the remainder of the bill, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That all employees of the Panama Canal and 
Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus of Panama who are citizens of 
the United States and whose tenure of employment is not intermittent 
or of uncertain duration shall be included within the provisions of the 
eivil service retirement act approved May 22, 1920: Provided, That 
the deduction authorized by section 8 of such act from the pay of such 
employees shall commence on the first of the month succeeding the 
approval of this act and that the service of such employees between 


August 1, 1920, and the first of the month succeeding the approval of 
this act shall be counted for retirement purposes only if the employee 


ener deposit with the Secretary of the Tr 


Co, durin 
11 of sai 


easury 23 per cent of the 
received by him from the Panama Canal or Panama Railroad 
that period, plus interest computed as provided in section 
act of May 22, 1920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


STANDARD AMERICAN DREDGING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 5475) for the relief of the Standard Ameri- 
can Dredging Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, in line 7, to strike out “$3,020.72” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $4,500,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Standard American Dredging Co., owner 
of the dredge Long Beach and pipe line thereto attached, out of ony 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary to fully reimburse said owner 
of said dredge and pipe line for dama; suffered by its pipe line as a 
result of a collision with the United States dredge Chinook at Astoria, 
Oreg., May 1, 1916. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the bill was up for consideration on a 
previous occasion I objected to it. The War Department, in 
submitting a report to the committee, on page 8 of the report, 
suggested the following provision: 

That the 1 of the Treasury is hereby directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
Standard American Dredging Co., Seattle, Wash., the sum of $3,020.72 
to reimburse that company for damage done to its 3 May 1, 
1916, by the United States dredge Chinook (submitted), $3,020.72. 

That was the recommendation made by the War Department. 
The Committee on Claims raised that amount to $4,500, and I 
would like to have some one explain the reason for the in- 
crease. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say to the 
Senator that I am familiar with the situation. The Treasury 
Department allowed an amount covering the actual cost of 
repairs which the company was compelled to make as a result 
of the collision. The company submitted a claim for $3,000 
additional for rental value, or loss of earnings, while the dredge 
was being repaired. The Senate committee, after considering 
the matter, decided to allow the company $1,500 to cover the 
item of loss of earnings. 

Mr. SMOOT. The policy has been to pay the damages in 
such cases, and there has been no objection to bills of that 
kind, but if we are going to pay for loss of time in the opera- 
tion of boats, all that have been paid in the past have not 
been paid sufficiently, and there is no telling what charges 
may be made in the future for the loss of time of a boat laid 
up during the time of its repair. I think it is fair and just to 
adhere to the practice we have always followed in paying the 
amount of damages to the boat. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator object to the item allow- 
ing payment for the damages? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall not object to the payment of $3,020.72, 
I have no objection to the bill if it carries that amount, but I do 
object to the payment of $4,500. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator objects to the payment for 
loss of earnings while the boat was being repaired? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then we can just disagree to the Senate 
committee amendment. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 3226) for the relief of William J. Ewing was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


ROBERT J. KIRK. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3849) for the relief of Robert J. Kirk. It pro- 
poses to pay to Robert J. Kirk, of Florence, S. C., $332.50 for 
service as United States commissioner for the eastern district 
of South Carolina for the period of July 1 to November 5, 1919. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. c 
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CHARLES D. SHAY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2002) for the relief of Charles D. Shay, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to 
insert: 

That the Employees’ Compensation Commission shall be, and it is 
hereby, authorized to extend to Charles D. Shay, who received injuries 
April 7, 1910, without fault or negligence on his part, while in the 
performance of his duties as locomotive engineer on the Panama Rail- 
road, the provisions of an act entitled “An act to provide 
tion for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, compensation hereunder to commence from and after 
the passage of this act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reportéd to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered fo be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1678) for the relief of Edith B. Macon was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1528) for the relief ef Sophie K. Stephens was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
permit an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. KING. I have read the report on the bill. In my opin- 
ion there is no obligation Whatever upon the part of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the elaim involved, and I think an explanation 
of the bill will simply consume time without changing the 
result. 

The bill (S. 128) to provide for election contests in the 
Senate of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SPENCER. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 7761) to amend the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relative to proceedings in contested-election cases 
was annownced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. SPENCER. I should like to say that that bill applies 
only to the House of Representatives. It provides for four 
changes in the existing law, all of which are merely for fa- 
cilitating House election contests. There is a unanimous re- 
port of the committee in favor of it, and I think there can 
be no objection to it. It is a House bill and does not apply 
to the Senate, but applies entirely to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have objected to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection and the bill 
will go over. 

The bill (8. 4283) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to require operators of motor vehicles 
in the District of Columbia to secure a permit, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill is very important and 
contains some very admirable provisions, but a number of 
amendments are to be tendered to it. It will take considerable 
time to consider the bill and I think we shall not be able 
to dispose of it this morning. I therefore ask that it be passed 


over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 
NIGHT WORK IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


The bill (S. 8778) to reduce night work in the Postal Service 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina will withhold his objection for a moment, I desire 
to say that I regretfully admit that this bill may be subject 
to discussion, which would make it impracticable to consider 
it during the morning hour. I am sorry that that is so, for 
I believe it is a bill in the interest not only of the employees 
of the Postal Department who have to work at night but in 
the interest of economy. I believe that in the end the passage 
of the bill would reduce night work very materially. I do 
not imagine how anyone can believe that night work should 
be compensated for exactly on the same basis as is day work. 
It is necessary in some instances, I admit, that night work 
should be performed, but there should be a reasonable com- 


E 


pensation either in the form of additional pay or a reduction 
of the hours of service, 

The joint commission on postal affairs has recommended 
what this bill attempts to do, namely, to reduce the hours of 
service for a night’s work, or for work between 6 o'clock at 
night and 6 o'cloek in the morning. 

I admit, as I said in the beginning, that this bill embraces 
a subject about which there may be some controversy, and, 
therefore, it can not be considered at this time. I endeavored 
to bring it up earlier in the session in order that it might be 
given time for consideration, and had hoped, but vainly, ap- 
parently, that we might consider it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield to 
me for a moment, I desire to say that I think this is a bill 
that most certainly ought to be passed. I hope something 
will be done in regard to its subject matter. There ought to 
be a reduction in night work in the Postal Service. I have 
looked into this matter more or less, and I am satisfied the 
passage of this bill would have just the effect the Senator 
from Michigan has described; that is, that it would reduce 
the expenses in the end, and would reduce the total amount of 
night work now required of postal employees, I should think 
the bill might be passed by unanimous consent. It is not a 
complicated measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from South 
Carolina insist upon his objection? 

Mr, DIAL, Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


JOHN H. M’ATEE. 


The bill (S. 3942) for the relief of John H. McAtee, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. HARRELD subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revert to Order of Business 1000, being the bill 
(S. 3942) for the relief of John H. McAtee. 

This is one of those cases where a soldier is seeking to get 
relief from a charge of desertion. The War Department records 
show that this man was a prisoner of war at the end of the war, 
and that was the reason why he was not properly mustered out. 
The War Department recommends that he be given a discharge, 
saying that his services were absolutely satisfactory. The 
record is perfectly clear that he was a prisoner of war, but, in- 
advertently, not having been mustered out with his command, 
he was marked as a deserter, I ask the Senator from South 
Carolina to withdraw his objection to that bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Did 1 understand the Senator to say that the 
soldier in this case was a prisoner of war? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. 

Mr. DIAL. And that was the reason why he was not mustered 
out with his command and has been borne on the records as a 
deserter? 

Mr. HARRELD. The War Department reports that he was 
a prisoner of war and that was the cause of his failure properly 
to be mustered out. 

Mr. DIAL. Under that statement I withdraw the objection. 
I have not had time to consider the report carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reverting to 
Order of Business 1000? 

There being no objection the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3942) for the relief of 
John H. McAtee, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 
soldiers, their widows and dependent relatives, John H. McAtee, late 
of Company Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
organization on the 25th day of April, A. D. 1864: Provided, That no 
back pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 4315) to amend section 2 of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894, was 
announced as next in order. . 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8078) to provide for the free transmission 
through the mails of certain publications for the blind was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 3544) to enlarge the powers and duties of the 
Department of Justice in relation to the repression of prosti- 
tution for the protection of the armed forces was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

FRANKLIN GUM. 

The bill (S. 2598) for the relief of Franklin Gum was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has heretofore been read. 

Mr. DIAL, I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I have examined that bill, 
and find that it is a case of one who served a full term of en- 
listment in the Navy and practically served out a term of en- 
listment in the Army following his service in the Navy. Just 
at the close of the Civil War he went home very seriously sick, 
and his mind was impaired. He failed to return to the Army 
because the war ended, as was the case in a large number of 
instances. I believe that under those circumstances the bill 
ought to be passed, and I ask the Senator from South Carolina 
if he is not willing to let the bill be considered? 

Mr. DIAL. Is the bill in the usual form? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is in the usual form. 

Mr. DIAL. I understand from the report that he was a 
deserter. 

Mr. ROBINSON. He did not, however, in fact desert. I am 
convinced from the evidence that he did what a great many 
other soldiers in both the Confederate and Union Armies did. 
Military discipline at that time was not so rigid as it now is, 
and it was not comprehended and appreciated by the soldiers as 
it now is. As I have said, the man served out a full term of 
enlistment in the Navy and then served in the Army practically 
to the end of the war, when he went home and was in a very 
serious condition. For that reason he was unable to return 
before the war ended. The charge of desertion was entered 
against him, but, as a matter of fact, he was not a deserter 
within the spirit of the law. The War Department could not 
correct his record for the reason that the record is substan- 
tially right. 

Mr. DIAL. How long has the bill been pending? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not know how long the bill has been 
pending. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not look upon these bills to 
grant pensions to men who served in the Civil War at this late 
date with any favor. I think that those people have had ample 
opportunity to establish their status, and the time has now 
come, in my opinion, when we should undertake to prevent a 
piling up of names on the pension list. However, I do not wish 
to be considered unreasonable, and reluctantly I will withdraw 
the objection to the consideration of the bill. From my hasty 
reading of the report I understood that the man was a deserter, 
and it appeared to me that the record, therefore, should be 
scrutinized very carefully. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. DIAL. I withdraw the objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of — laws conferring 


rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably dischar, soldiers, Frank- 
lin Gum, who was a private in Company A, Forty-elghth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged therefrom: Provided, That other 
than as above set forth no bounty, pay, pension, or other emolument 
shall accrue prior to or by reason of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

HOWARD R, GURNEY. 


The bill (S. 4333) for the relief of Howard R. Gurney was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 5, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $4,891.44,” so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 18 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,391.44 to Howard R. 
Gurney, of Springfield, Mass. as full compensation against the Gov- 
ernment for injuries sustained by him when struck by a United States 
Navy truck in the city of Springfleld, Mass., on October 26, 1920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


E. J. REYNOLDS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4345) for the relief of E. J. Reynolds. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on line 4, after the word “pay,” to insert 
“out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” 
So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise eperogriated, to E. J. Reynolds the sum of $471.60 
for reimbursement for money collected as duty on a carload of print 
paper received at the port of Ashtabula, Ohio, May 26, 1920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

NOLAN P. BENNER. . 

The bill (H. R. 3836) for tbe relief of Nolan P. Benner was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
should be glad to hear an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, this bill is in- 
tended to reimburse an officer of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard who was called into the Federal service for the time 


actually spent by him in the military service of the Government. 


He was discharged on the records of the War Department at 
Washington because he was under weight, but the notice of dis- 
charge was never communicated to him or to his commanding 
officer, and he remained in the Army rendering faithful service 
until he finaly received notice of his discharge six months later. 
This bill is to pay him for the time he actually spent in the 
service, There is no question that he did the work. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill provide for his reimbursement at 
the same rate of pay he would have received if actually in the 
service? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At exactly the same rate. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Second Lieut. No P. 
Quartermaster Corps, Na 
j for services 

commanding 


ral Seventh Division, 
who under date of July 20, 1917, ordered s. 
jarterma: 


md Lieut. Nolan P. 


Benner to rt to qu ster State Arsenal, Harrisburg, Pa., where 
he continued in service until notice of discharge, December 19, 1917. 
Amount of pay for aforementioned services was lowed by the 


Auditor for the War Department because the records 
he was held in service subsequent to July 31, 1917. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 1517) for the relief of Antti Merihelmi was next 
in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6134) for the relief of estate of Anne C. 
Shymer was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry matters affecting 
the Naval Establishment was announced as next in order, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4245) to provide for the necessary organization 
of the customs service for an adequate administration and 
enforcement of the tariff act of 1922, and all other customs 
revenue laws, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4399) to fix standards for hampers, round stave 
baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I inquire if objection was 
made to the consideration of that bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection was made by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The bill (S. 4132) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide further for the national security and defense, and, for 
the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 


Ued to show that 
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provide credits: for industries and enterprises in the United 
States necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the war, 
and to supervise the issuance of securities, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 5, 1918, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be considered under the five- 
minute rule, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4425) to authorize appropriations for the relief 
of certain officers of the Army of the United States was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let that go over. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4119) authorizing the erection in the city of 
Washington of a monument in memory of the faithful colored 
mammies of the South was anndunced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4805) granting an increase of pension to cer- 
tain soldiers of the Mexican War and Civil War and their 
widows and minor children, widows of the War of 1812, Army 
nurses, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING and Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ATLAS LUMBER CO. AND OTHERS. 


The bill (H. R. 3499) for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C. H. Klein Brick Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let that go over. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish the Senator who ob- 
jected to the consideration of that bill would let me make a 
statement. Bills for the relief of these people have twice 
passed the Senate but were not reached in the House. This 
bill passed the House in January. It is to appropriate money 
which is in the Treasury which was taken from the contractor’s 
price, and the Government has had the use of that money 
for 10 years, or nearly that time. This bill is simply to appro- 
priate it to pay the claims for material for constructing the 
building, a Government building. The Government does not 
lose a cent. There is a unanimous report from the Committee 
on Claims, and the bill has passed the Senate at two different 
sessions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that this is the same 
bill that was objected to because of the fact that it carried 
interest, but I see that is excluded now. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The interest has been stricken out. It is 
simply the principal of $5,080; and if the Senate desires I will 
make a detailed statement of what occurred. 

The Federal Government, in the construction of an Indian 
school in South Dakota, failed to take a bond as the law 
requires for the protection of the material men who furnished 
the material. The material men had no right even to inspect 
the bond and could not bring any suit upon the bond until six 
months after the Government should bring a suit. The Goy- 
ernment deducted over $5,000 from the contractor's price, and 
has that money; and by reason of the failure of the Govern- 
ment to take a bond in proper form these material men lost 
the material they had furnished. As the Government loses 
nothing, and as the passage of this bill has been recommended 
several times by the Interior Department, I think it ought to 
pass for the principal sum without any interest. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 

the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask that we revert to Order of 
Business 1042, Senate bill 4425. The Senator from Michigan 
[Mr, Couzens] objected to its consideration. 

I desire to state that that is a bill for the relief of two Army 
officers in a case where their junior, over whom they had ro 
control, stole some money. That junior has been prosecuted 
and put in the penitentiary. This matter was referred to the 
War Department, and the Secretary of War reported that the 
officers ought to have relief. It was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, and that committee reported unanimously that 
the bill ought to pass. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] 
had it up the other day in the morning hour, and the morning 
hour expired while it was under discussion. 

I want to state, Mr. President, that many bills of this kind 
pass; in fact, I believe they all pass. I am not asking for a 
favor. I have objected to the consideration of some bills here, 


but I did not object to them promiscuously. I read all the re- 
ports as well as I could in the time at my disposal, and I have 
reasons for objecting to every bill to which I have objected. 
I do not favor now, and I have not favored, and I propose to 
grow more antagonistic to bills brought up here to appropriate 
money to pay unliquidated damages; and I hope the Congress 
of the United States will adopt some business method whereby 
claims of that character can be adjudicated. If they have 
rights, I am perfectly willing for them to go to court. That is 
one character of cases that I objected to, and if anyone will 
read the reports he will see that there is merit in the objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I observe from the report 
of the Committee on Claims in this case that the bill is unquali- 
fiedly approved by the Secretary of War in the following lan- 
guage: 

From a careful review of all the circumstances it is evident that the 
finance officers in question can not be blamed for negligence in connec- 
tion with the loss of these funds, and that a oo injustice will be 
done to them unless they are relieved from liability. 

It is accordingly recommended that legislation substantially as fol- 
lows be enacted: 

And then follows a draft of a bill which conforms to that 
now under consideration. 

In view of that recommendation of the Secretary of War, it 
seems that the bill should pass. 

Mr. DIAL. That is undonbtedly correct. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for a 
moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEW. Just a word with reference to this particular 
bill, It is for the relief of two Army officers who were charged 
with the disposal of surplus property down on the border. 
The Government itself sent them a civilian clerk, for whose 
selection they had no responsibility. and no choice but to take 
him, That clerk, under regular procedure, received the money 
that was paid in for those sales, and he absconded with about 
$12,000 of it and went to Mexico. One of these officers pur- 
sued the man into Mexico and actually forced him back over 
the border and turned him over to the Federal authorities. He 
was convicted and sent to the State prison for it. The officers 
had no responsibility, except a theoretical one, for the loss of 
that property, but unless they are relieved from it the money 
will have to be taken out of their retired pay, as they have 
no other income; and I think it would work a great injustice 
on these men if they are compelled to pay six or seven thousand 
dollars to the Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NEW. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. We have had a good many cases similar to this 
and with respect to defalcatlons in other branches of the Gov- 
ernment. Does not the Senator think it would be wise for his 
committee, or some other appropriate committee, to recommend 
legislation that would protect the Government from these re- 
curring claims for losses resulting from the defaleations of 
employees in the Government service? 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, of course, I think that might be 
wisely done, but it has not been done; and we must act one 
way or the other upon this case now, in the absence of a gen- 
eral statute. This follows the custom, and the Senator from 
South Carolina is entirely right in saying that the War De- 
partment not only approved it but it suggested the form of 
this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Now I ask unanimous consent that we consider 
the bill, if the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] will be 
kind enough to withdraw his objection. I do not want to ask 
any favors at all—not for a moment. I do not ask any favors 
for this officer. I simply ask that he be treated like other 
similar officers. 

Mr. MeNART. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. I think I can relieve the situation at this 
time. I shall object to the consideration of this bill until I 
have ample time to look into the record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. The Secre- 
tary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEW MEXICO. 


The bill (S. 4232) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a contract with the Elephant Butte irrigation 
district of New Mexico and the El Paso County improvement 
district No. 1, of Texas, for the carrying out of the provisions 
of the convention between the United States and Mexico, pro- 
claimed January 16, 1907, and providing compensation therefor, 
was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. LODGE: Mr. President, I should Hke to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill whether this matter of carrying out the 
provisions of the convention of January 16, 1907, has been sub- 
‘mitted to the State Department? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should prefer to refer that 
inquiry to the Senator who introduced the bill. 

Mr. BURSUM. What is the question? 

Mr. LODGE. I asked whether the bill had been referred to 
the State Department, or whether the opinion of the State De- 
partment had been: taken in regard to it. It apparently modi- 
fies the convention. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
this bill in no way affects the treaty. It is simply an adjudi- 
‘cation of accounts between the Government and the water users 
under the Elephant Butte Dam. 

In 1906 this Government entered into a treaty with Mexico, 
agreeing to deliver some 60,000 acre-feet of water annually 
for irrigating lands, in settlement of a claim by Mexico 
against this Government for some $35,000,000: The entire 
cost of building this dam was charged to the water users’ asso- 
ciation in New Mexico and in a portion of Texas. They were 

‘eredited with the sum of $1,000,000 by reason of this contract 
with Mexieo, upon the basis that the cost of the dam of this 
project would be $40 per acre. Now it appears that the cost, 
‘instead of $40, is $90 an acre, and the Secretary of the Interior 
has so certified a charge against the water users under that dam. 
This bill is simply for the purpose of giving credit to the water 
users in Texas and New Mexico under the dam in the sum of 
51,000,000, which is the pro rata amount which is due to them 
by the Government on account of the contract with Mexico 
in regard to water furnished by virtue of the treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. The only point I desired to make was that I 
understand this is in accordance with the terms of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. BURSUM. Absolutely. 

Mr, LODGE. It does not modify it at all? 

Mr. BURSUM. It has no effect whatever on the convention. 
It is merely an economic settlement between the water users 
and the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
where the $1,000,000 to be credited on that account will be 
obtained. Is it to be taken out of the fund that is supposed to 
be returned to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. BURSUM. The $1,000,000 will be owing by the water 
users to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if it is a credit to the water users. In 
other words, does this bill provide that $1,000,000 of the amount 
that is owing to-day to the Government of the United States by 
the water users shall be forgiven? 

Mr. BURSUM. It is not forgiven. It is a credit upon the 
account which the Government owes. It is an obligation of the 
Government. The basis of the credit which was given to the 
water users, in the first instance, was $1,000,000, upon the basis 
that the cost of the project would be $40 per acre. Now, it turns 
out that the cost of this project is $90 an acre. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every reclamation project that I know any- 
thing about in the United States has cost just about that much 
more than the cost estimated at the beginning. 

Mr. BURSUM. All right; but am I to understand that the 
Government can shrink from paying its proportion for the water 
which it agreed to deliver to Mexico, and saddle that expense 
on the water users, who are not benefited thereby, and compel 
the water users’ association to deliver that water in the bed of 
the river and make it available to the farm owners in the Re- 
public of Mexico? The Government would be saddling its pro- 
portion, by reason of its agreement, upon the water users of the 
Elephant Butte Association. There is no relief to the farmers 
under this project, none whatever. They are simply given credit 
ifor that which belongs to them. In other words, the Govern- 
ment owes the water users on «ccount of the Republic of Mexico 
‘$2,000,000, and not $1,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Government loses a million dollars. 

Mr. BURSUM. It does not lose a dime. The Government 
pays its proportion of what it agreed to pay on account of the 
| water deliverable to Mexico. The Government profited to the 
extent of $33,000,000 under this transaction. The Government 
| Settled a claim of $35,000,000. The Government apportioned 
what it believed to be the pro rata of the water users at the 

time the dam was being constructed and the amount appor- 
tioned as the proportion to be assumed by the Government now 
turns out to be less than one-half of its just proportion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not like to object to the 
Senator’s bill, but it is evident that this is a very important 
mensure, and that if it is to be disposed of now, we can not 


consider any of the other bills on the calendar. 
lead to a further discussion. 

Mr. BURSUM. I submit, Mr. President, there should not be 
any extended discussion, 

Mr. WILLIS. But there is discussion. We have had 10 min- 
utes of it already, and there will be 10 minutes more, and to 
save time, and to give the Senate time to consider other bills 
on the calendar, I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bili will be passed over. 


ROBERT J. ASHE. 


The bill (H. R. 9316) for the relief of Robert J. Ashe was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let it go over. 

Mr. NEW. I hope the Senator will withhold his objection. 

Mr. KING. I withhold the objection until I hear the Senator's 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. NEW. I will explain it as briefly as I may. This bill, 
I think, by all means ought to be passed as an act of simple 
justice. It is not a pension bill or anything of that kind. This 
boy, Robert Ashe, was a private soldier, just a boy. In company 
with two other soldiers he got out one night and went to places 
where he should not have gone, and admittedly got drunk. 
Some money disappeared at the time these soldiers were engaged 
in this nocturnal expedition. Robert Ashe never did admit, but 
always denied, haying taken any of the money. He admitted 
that he made a mistake in the other respects. He was dishonor- 
ably discharged because, in his inexperience, he did not know 
how to enter a defense. He said he was not guilty, but he did 
not present a defense. 

Afterwards the War Department looked into the case, decided 
that the boy was not gullty of theft, and that he ought to be 
given permission to reenlist, but it did not remove the record 
of a dishonorable discharge. The boy did reenlist. He served 
until the breaking out of the World War, when the Government 
permitted him to take a discharge in order that they might com- 
mission him, and that they did. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant, went into the World War, was promoted to first 
lieutenancy, then recommended for promotion to a captaincy, 
but that was not consummated simply because the war ended 
before it could be done. His commission was a temporary one, 
of course. 

After the close of the war he reenlisted, and he is in the Army 
how as a master sergeant, with a very splendid military record. 
This is merely to remove a blemish on a record that is other- 
wise clear. That boy has certainly redeemed himself, and he is 
entitled, I think, to the benefit of this action of Congress. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


5 it 3 ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rivileges, and benefits upon honorably dischar, soldiers, 
Ashe, who was a & perata in Troop G, Fifth Regiment United 
Statea Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 2ist day of August, 1914: 
Provided, That no pay or other emoluments shall accrue by virtue of 
the passage of this act. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. FESENMEYER, ALIAS JOHN WILLS: 


The bill (S. 3742) for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, 
alias John Wills, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL, Let that go over. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I want to make a little 
statement; and then if the Senator from South Carolina asks 
that it go over, very well. 

This is a case where a minor, a young boy, enlisted at the 
very beginning of the war, im 1861, and served for two years. 
He was then with a company in Maryland, I think. His father 
lived in New York. He got a message from his family that his 
father was dying and wanted to see him before he passed away. 
The boy asked for a furlough, but it was denied. It is true 
that he then left and went to New York and saw his father 
for a few days. Action was brought against him for desertion, 
and the father then instituted an action to relieve him from im- 
prisonment under a writ of habeas corpus, and he was released, 
he still being a minor. He had then served two years; and, of 
course, he had the charge of desertion against him, though it 
was his intention to immediately return. 

Having that charge of desertion against him, he immediately 
enlisted under the name of John Wilis and served until the 
end of the war and received an honorable discharge from his 
second enlistment. So he served during practically the entire 
war, This bill is to remove the charge of desertion for the few 
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days that he was absent at his father’s bedside. At the close 
of the war he was nine months in Libby prison. 

If the Senator desires to object, of course I can say nothing 
further, but I think the charge of desertion ought to be re- 
moved when the boy has a record of that kind. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, on reading the report I did not 
get all the facts which the Senator has stated. The Senator 
makes a very appealing speech. I do not look on these bills 
with favor, but under all the circumstances I am going to let 
this one pass. I want to say, however, that I can not see much 
distinction between trying to do justice to soldiers of the Civil 
War and trying to do justice to soldiers of the late war. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs with an 
amendment, on line 9, after the word “no,” to insert the words 
“back pay,“ and on line 10, after the word “ pension ” and the 
comma, to insert the words “bounty, or other allowances,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
John II. Fesenmeyer, alias John Wills, who was a private of Com- 
pany F, Sixty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, shall here- 
after be held and considered to have been discharged honorably from 
the military service of the United States as a member of said com- 
pany and regiment on the 15th day of February, 1862: Provided, That 
no back pay, pension, bounty, or other allowances shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
SALE OF UNITED STATES REAL PROPERTY. 


The bill (S. 4216) authorizing the sale of real property no 
longer required for military purposes was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments. The first amendment was, on page 
8, after line 22, to insert: 

Tennessee: Park Field, Millington, Tenn., about 16 miles north of 


Memphis. 
Mr. MCKELLAR. I will be compelled to object to the bill 


with that amendment in it, and ask that it may go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator from Ten- 
nessee permit this item to which he objects to be stricken out 
and the bill to be passed without that amendment in it? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment as rejected. 

The next amendments were, on page 5, beginning with line 
21, to strike out that line and all of the bill down to and in- 
eluding line 18, on page 6, and to insert in lieu thereof sections 
2 to 8, inclusive, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell or to cause to be sold, either in whole or in two or 
more parts as he may deem best for the interests of the United States, 
the several tracts or parcels of real property hereinafter designated, 
or any interest therein or appurtenant thereto, which said tracts or 

s are no longer needed for military purposes, and to execute and 
eliver in the name of the United States and in its behalf any and 
all contracts, conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effectuate 
suclf sale. 
FIRST CORPS AREA, 

Maine: Fort Baldwin, Sabine Head, Popham Beach; Fort Edgecomb 
Edgecomb; Fort Knox, opposite town of Bucksport, on the Penobsco 
River; Fort Machias, Machiasport, about 25 miles west of the Cana- 
dian border; Fort McClary, Portsmouth Harbor, opposite Fort Consti- 
tution, on Piscataqua River; Fort Popham, Phippsburg, Hunnewells 
Point, west bank of Kennebec River; St. Georges (Robinsons Point). 
St. George, eastern side of St. Georges River, Knox County; Sugar Loaf 
Islands, known as North and South Sugar Loaf Islands, at the entrance 
to the Kennebec River, near Bath. 

New Hampshire: Portsmouth, reservation at, locally known as Saga- 
more Reservation; Portsmouth gun house. 

Massachusetts: Gloucester gun house, Back Street; Salisbury Beach, 
near mouth of Merrimac River. 5 Fort Standish (old), Saquish 
Neck, northern entrance to Plymouth arbor, 4 miles by water from 


Aa E 
hode Island: Fort Mansfield, Papatree Point, near Watch Hill, Wash- 
ington County. “ 

Connecticut; Lighthouse Point, East Haven, about 
New Haven. 


5 miles from 


SECOND CORPS AREA, 


New York: Plumb Island Reservation (often called Plumb Beach) 
near the eastern border of phecpenead Bay, being part of the east end 
of Plumb Island, in the town of Gravesend, Kings County; Fort Tyler, 
Gardiners Point (Gardiners Island), near Sag Harbor, Long Island 
Sound, Suffolk County. 

THIRD CORPS AREA. 

Maryland: Fort Armistead, Hawkins Point, Anne Arundel County; 
Fort Carroll, Sollers Point Flats, in the Patapsco River, about 4 2 
from Baltimore; Fort Foote, Roziers Bluff. Prince Georges County, 8 
miles below Washington on left bank of Potomac River. 

Virginia: Ferry Point, on the Elizabeth River, Norfolk County; Fort 
Nelson, on the Elizabeth River near Mosquito Point, in Norfolk County; 


pumpin; 

the fort; Fort Powhatan (often called Fort at ods), Hoods, south 

bank of the James River between Wards Creek and Flower de Hundred 

Creek, in Prince Geo County Willoughby Spit Reservation, Wil- 

loughby Bay, Norfolk County; Fort Humphreys (approximately 2,000 

se ee on right bank of Potomac River about 20 miles south of 
ashington. 


station reserve, Fort Monroe 8 about 1 mile from 
00 


FOURTH CORPS AREA, 


North Carolina: Beacon Island, Ockrakoke Inlet, an entrance to 
Pamlico Sound, near the mouth of the Neuse River, Carteret County; 
Fort Macon, Old Topsail Inlet, 2 miles from Beaufort and Morehead 
City, Carteret County. 

outh Carolina: Fort Fremont, St. Helena Island, near Fort Royal, 

Beaufort County ; Fort Winyaw, Blythes Point, at the mouth of Sam- 

Ne or Georgetown River, rgetown Harbor, in Georgetown 
istrict. 

Georgia: Americus air intermediate depot and Souther Field, 4 miles 
north of Americus; Fort Jackson, old (formerly Fort Oglethorpe), 
Savannah, on west bank of Savannah River, about 1 mile below city; 
Point Peter, near St. Marys, mouth of St. Marys River, Camden County. 

Florida: Chapman Field, near Benson, 14 miles south of Miami; Fort 
Clinch, on the north end of Amelia Island in Nassau County, 3 miles 
from Fernandina and 50 miles north of St. Augustine, 500 acres only; 
balance, 194.5 acres, will be returned to the Department of the Inte- 
rior; St. Johns Bluff. near Mayport, Duval County. 

Lonisiana: Fort Livingston, west end of Grand Terre Island, in the 
parian of Jefferson, at the entrance of Grand Pass to Barataria Bay, 

0 miles south of New Orleans; Fort St. Philip, each bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 


rish of Plaquemines, nearly opposite Fort Jackson, 
about 70 miles be rl ; i i 


low New Orleans, 

FIFTH CORPS AREA. 
Kentucky: Camp Knox surplus areas, Stithton. 
SEVENTH CORPS AREA, 


Missouri and Kansas: Fort Leavenworth Bridge, connecting the Fort 
Leavenworth Reservation with the Fort Leavenworth timber reserve. 
Minnesota: St. Paul Army building, Second and Robert Streets. 


EIGHTH CORPS AREA, 
Texas: Love Field septic tank site, Hawes, 5 miles north of Dallas, 
NINTH CORPS AREA, 


Washington: Lagoon Point, opposite Marrowstone Island, on the 
east side of 3 Inlet, in Island County; Nodule Point, on west 
side of Admiralty Inlet, Jefferson County; Port Madison (Agate Pas- 
sage), on Agate Passage to Port Orchard, Kitsap County. 

Utah: Ogden Observatory, Ogden. 

Sec. 2. If any other executive department of the Government of the 
United States shall require any one or more of the above-mentioned 
properties, or any part thereof, for the immediate use of such depart- 
ment, Secretary of War is hereby authorized to transfer to that 
executive department the property or part thereof which shall be re- 
quired for said immediate use. 

Sec. 3. In the disposal of the aforesaid properties which shall not 
thus be required by any other executive department the Secretary of 
War shall in each and every case cause the same to be appraised, either 
as a whole or in two or mere parts, by an appraiser or appraisers to be 
chosen by him for each tract, and in the making of such appraisal due 
regard shall be given to the value of any improyements thereon and 
to the historic interest of any part of said land. 

Sec. 4. After such appraisal have been made and approved b: 
the Secretary of War, notification of the fact of such appraisal shall 
be given by the ey of War to the governor of the State in which 
each such tract of land is located, and such State or the county or 
municipality in which such land is located in the order named 
have the option at any time within six months after the . 595 of 
such appraisal to acquire the same, or any part thereof which II have 
been separately appraised, upon payment within said period of six 
months of the appraisal value: Provided, however, That the convey- 
ance of said tract of land to such State, county, or municipality shall 
be upon the condition and limitation that said property shall be ited 
to use for public-park purposes and upon cessation of such use shall 
revert to the United States without notice, demand, or action brought. 

Sec, 5. Six months after the date of approval of said appraisal, if 
the option given in section 4 hereof shall not have been completely 
exercised, the 9 of War shall sell or cause to be sold each of 
said properties at pu c sale, at not less than the appraised value, 
after advertisement in such manner as may be directed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 6. A full report of transfers and sales made under the provisions 
of this act shall be submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 7. The expense of 5 survey, advertising, and sale shall 
in each case be pald from the poe of the sale, whether made in 
accordance with section 4 or section 5 of this act, and the net proceeds 
thereof shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of Miscellaneous receipts.” 

Sec, 8. The authority cranes by this act shall not repeal any prior 
lagiala tive 8 granted to the Secretary of War to sell or other- 
wise dispose of lands or property of the United States, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in, è 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH subsequently said: 

Mr. President, this morning while the calendar was being 
called the Senate passed calendar No. 1054, the bill (S. 4216) 
nuthorizing the sale of real property no longer required for 
military purposes, I was not present in the Senate at the time 
on account of attendance at a conference on the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. Had I been present I would have 
asked the Senate to amend the bill in one particular before it 
was passed, by striking out, on page 5, lines 6, 7, and 8, which 
read as follows: 


Missouri and Kansas: Fort Leavenworth Bridge, connecting the Fort 
Leavenworth Reservation with the Fort Leavenworth timber reserve. 
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This language should be stricken from the bill because it 
has reference to a particular piece of property which is being 
handled in a different way—a way entirely satisfactory to the 
Government and those interested—under a provision in the 
War Department appropriation bill which is now in con- 
ference. 

I therefore move that the votes by which the bill was ordered 
to a third reading and passed be reconsidered in order that I 
muy move to amend the bill and place it again upon its passage 
with the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the request is put I wish to say to 
the Senator that the provision contained in a Senate commit- 
tee amendment providing for the sale of Park Field, Milling- 
ton, Tenn., was stricken from the bill. The Senator does not 
want to interfere with that? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I have no objection to a reconsider- 
ation. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move to amend, on page 5, by striking 
out lines 6, 7, and 8. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 5 strike out lines 6, 7, and 8, 
as follows: ; 

Missouri and Kansas: Fort Leavenworth Bridge, connecting the Fort 
Leavenworth Keservation with the Fort Leavenworth timber reserve. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

The hill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

JACOB MULL. 


The bill (S. 2098) for the relief of Jacob Mull was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL, Let that go over. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish the Senator would withhold his ob- 
jection for a momeut. Mr. Mull is a neighbor of mine in Good- 
ing, Idaho, and is a splendid citizen. I am not ready to believe 
that he was intentionally a deserter. 

He enlisted in Findlay, Ohio, in 1861, when he was but a boy 
of 16, He served faithfully up until some time in 1863, when 
he was on a transport on the river going up to Vicksburg with 
a number of other soldiers, and owing to a storm was put 
ashore, being instructed not to go beyond a levee about 60 yards 
from che river. He und a few others of the boys went beyond that 
levee and he was taken prisoner. He was held prisoner for 
nbout six months, and then was exchanged. He reported to 
his company; he was given transportation and a suit of clothes 
aud sent home, and there the record seems to end as far as Mr. 
Mull is concerned. 

Being a young man, I suppose ‘he did not understand the 
importance of clearing ‘his record when the war was over. 
This bill merely provides that his record shall be cleared. He 
is an old man, 76 years of age, and the last time I saw him he 
was crippled with rheumatism. I am quite sure this is a worthy 
case, and I submit that Mr. Mull should be given the benefit 
of the doubt in this matter. I hope the Senator will not object 
to the consideration of the bill. I know Mr. Mull very well. 
He has raised a large family, and he was one of three brothers 
who volunteered early in 1861. I am sure it is a case of 
merit. 

Mr. DIAL. Ican not waive the objection. I ask that the bill 
may go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

THOMAS J. TEMPLE. 

The bill (S. 930) for the relief of Thomas J. Temple was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Thomas J. ple, late of Company K, Thirty-first ment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been discharged bönorably from the military service of the United 
States as à member of said company and regiment on the 10th day of 
October, 1865: Provided, That no bounty, pay, or allowance shall 
accrue by virtue of the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 1 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair Jays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Reanine CLERK. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and sup- 
plement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and to the Senator from 


Kansas [Mr. Curtis] a suggestion. It is perfectly apparent 
that if the bills remaining on the calendar are to be considered 
during the present session, consideration must be very quickly 
given to them. If Senate bills are to reach the House and have 
any attention there, they should be acted upon immediately by 
this body. Under the agreement which was entered into on 
Saturday a large number of bills, some of which have been 
pending on the calendar for some time, have not been reached, 
and unless an arrangement to proceed with the consideration of 
the calendar be effected it seems to me there is quite a proba- 
ps that those measures will not be reached during the present 
session. 

I have no interest in the matter except to see that the work 
which has been done by the respective committees of the Sen- 
ate in considering and reporting the bills may not be lost or 
prove to have been in vain and the committees during the next 
Congress be compelled to perform the same services with re- 
spect to those measures. I think that the bills which are near 
the bottom of the calendar ought to have at least one chance 
for consideration as unobjected bills under Rule VIII. 

In view of the fact that the end of the session is approach- 
ing and the business of the Senate constantly becomes more and 
more congested, and that under the circumstances now confront- 
ing us there is quite a likelihood that no opportunity to act on 
bills on the calendar will hereafter be had, I suggest to Senators 
the advisability of proceeding for a time with unobjected bills 
on the calendar, so that if possible the whole calendar may be 
sounded. Under the arrangement I suggest it is within the 
power of any Senator to object at any time and thus compel 
speedy action by the Senate, the purpose being to consider only 
those bills against which no objection will be urged. 

I therefore suggest to the Senator from Washington that an 
arrangement be made to proceed, for a limited time at least, 
with the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I would like to 
see the bills on the calendar taken care of, and I am going to 
suggest an arrangement under which I think they can be taken 
care of, and which seems to be entirely reasonable. I am going 
to ask unanimous consent that when the Senate close its bust- 
ness to-day it adjourn until 10 o'clock in the morning, the 
morning hour to-morrow, so far as may be necessary, after 
routine business is disposed of, to be devoted to the eonsidera- 
tion of unobjected bills on the calendar, beginning with the 
number where we left off to-day. It seems to me that that 
request is very reasonable. Senators ought to be willing to come 
here at that time in the morning in order to dispose of measures 
remaining on the calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator indicate about what time 
it is expected the Senate may conclude its labors to-day? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I shall not ask the Sen- 
ate to remain here longer than 10 or half past 10 to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course the Senator understands that if 
the Senate remains in session until 10 o'clock to-night it will 
probably be difficult to secure the attendance of a quorum by 10 
o'clock in the morning, and that the very condition Which I am 
seeking to avoid would probably arise. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thought I was very liberal in 
making the suggestion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Many Senators have bills on the calendar 
that ought to be considered. I myself, however, am not going 
to object to the proposal of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does not the Senator believe 
that 11 o'clock is about as soon as we can get the Senate to- 

ther? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If we meet at 10 o’clock we would lose at 
least half an hour in getting a quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That has always been the experience of 
the Senate. I suggest to the Senator from Washington that he 
modify his request and make the hour of meeting 11. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I can not do it. I had no idea 
of humor when I made the proposition. It was made in all 
seriousness, When I suggested that we would probably quit 
at 10 o’clock to-night, it was suggested in all seriousness because 
I had in mind running longer than that. It seems to me that 
the proposition I have made is extremely liberal and reasonable 
under all the circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to suggest to the Senator from Wash- 
ington what I believe to be an impractical thing in his proposi- 
tion. I do not know how it may be with other committees, but 
I have been trying for two weeks to get together a quorum of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, but the meeting 
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of the Senate at 11 o'clock has to a great extent prevented that 
being done. There is a meeting to be held to-morrow at 10.30 
o'clock by that committee, at which we are going to try to get 
a quorum to pass on one or two bills. One of them is a 
House bill to which I believe there is no objection. Almost the 
entire country is for it, and it is quite an important measure. 
The consumers of the country particularly are anxious to get 
it. We will probably be able to-morrow to report the bill to 
the Senate. If reported, I think it will be passed unanimously, 
but we will not be able to do that if the Senate meets at 10 
o'clock. I do not like to object to the Senator's proposition, 
but it does not seem to me that in order to get the ship subsidy 
bill passed and put on the statute books we should surrender 
everything else on earth, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think anyone has sur- 
rendered very much thus far. I have been in a committee meet- 
ing this morning since 10 o’clock. Every morning for a week I 
have been in a committee meeting at 10 o’clock. Some of the 
bills on the calendar are bills in which I am interested, and 
there are others in which I am not specially interested, but I 
feel satisfied that there will be Senators on the oor who will 
see that the merits of the bills are considered and that those 
which are not meritorious will not be passed. So Senators who 
want to meet with committees while bills are being considered 
on the floor it seems to me are suffering no hardship if the 
Senate meets at 10 o'clock. I submit the request. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, in addition to what has 
been said by the Senator from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Nebraska, I think that the Senator from Washington could well 
let an hour go by in the morning and meet at 11. There is a 
meeting of the Committee on Finance to-morrow at half past 10. 
We can get through by 11 o’clock. The meeting has already 
been called. I assume that if the Senate should meet at 10 


o'clock it would take at least half an hour before we could. 


get a quorum. I believe we would not be losing time and we 
would accommodate a great many Senators, especially those 
who have committee meetings, if the Senator would fix 11 
o’clock to-morrow as the time for meeting. I hope he will 
do so. Of course, if not, we shall have to cancel our committee 
engagements. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am willing to fix 11 o'clock 
for the time of meeting if it may be unanimously agreed that 
the morning hour shall close at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. McCUMBER and others. Oh, no; let us meet at 11. 

Mr. BURSUM. Let us make it 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I submit my unanimous-consent 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the Senator from Wash- 
Ington? 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington is 
80 persuasive and so clever that I would agree to almost any 
request he made; but he asks us to meet at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. After laboring here from 10 o’clock in the morning 
until 10 o’clock at night, that is a little more of a task than I 
am prepared to perform, and, therefore, I object. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


FILLED MILK. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order of Business 963, the bill (H. R. 
8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or 
foreign commerce. I regret to be obliged to make this motion, 
but the bill has been on the calendar for some time and it has 
been objected to whenever It has been reached during the morn- 
ing hour. On two or three occasions Senators have stated that 
at another time there would be no objection to taking up the 
bill, but there has always been some objection. However, Sen- 
ators know the condition in which the business of the Senate is 
now, and while I regret very much to do so under those condi- 
tions, yet I feel obliged to move to take up the bill at this time. 

The bill is known as the filled milk bill. Eleven States have 
passed such a measure prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
filled milk. Within the past few days the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, I am informed, has enacted a law pro- 
hibiting the manufacture and sale of filled milk within the State 
of Washington. Wisconsin, which is one of the largest filled- 
milk producing States, has also passed a law prohibiting its 
manufacture, and the courts have sustained the law. There is a 
similar measure before the Legislature of Indiana to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of filled milk within the State, 

The committee reports that H. R. 8086 be passed as it came 
from the House with two slight amendments. It developed in 
the hearings that the bill as it passed the House might possibly 
be considered as affecting the sale of certain other infant foods 


or preparations. In order that there might be no question on 
this point a slight amendment was made clearly exempting these 
particular foods. Another slight amendment was for the pur- 
pose of clarification of the meaning; otherwise the bill is the 
same as it passed the House—passed the House by a vote of 
256 to 40. 

The bill which I have moved to take up passed the House 
in May, 1922, and came to the Senate. In July and August, 
1922, very extensive hearings were held and the matter came 
up at the beginning of the present session of Congress, and 
early in January the bill was placed on the calendar, It was 
reported out of the committee without objection on the part 
of any of the 12 members present, and I feel that it should 
at this time come up and be disposed of. It has the indorse- 
ment of a large number of the leading organizations of the 
country. * 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, at their annual 
convention held in Chicago in November, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

We urge immediate action by the United States Senate on the Volgt 
bill, H. R. 8086, as already passed by the House of Representatives 
We would also urge that the varions State farm bureaus get back o 
filled-milk legislation in thelr several States to supp the pend- 
ing national law. 

Again the Farmers’ National Council of Cooperative Market- 
ing Associations, at their annual meeting, under date of De- 
cember 16, 1922, passed the following resolution: 

In recent years there has a on the market compounds made 


of skimmed milk and coconut oil which look, —— and smell like 
genuine evaporated whole milk and can not be readily detected from 


publie health. 1 us the 8 in 

ongress by the Senate of the House bill H. R. 8086, intended to 
prohibit the manufacture of such compounds within the possessions 
of the United States and their movements in interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

The National Grange, in their legislative program item No. 
20, have the following with regard to filled milk: 

The National Grange the — sage of the Voigt bill to 
relieve the great dairy interests the — from the depressing 
effect of the fraudulent product known as filled milk and ing 
the health of the consumers, particularly the children, 
adulterated food. 

I submit also copy of a letter written by Senator CUMMINS 
not only indorsing the bill but declaring, in his judgment, that 
the same is sound constitutionally : 

Drs Morxes, Iowa, November 9, 1922. 
Mr. W. A. WENTWORTH, Secre x 
704 Iowa National Bank Building, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Deak MR. WENTWORTH : I have your letter of the 7th instant in- 
closing one from Professor Nelson respecting the filled milk bill now 
ding in Congress. Since my talk with Commissioner Clark, Mr. 
rney, and yourself a few days ago I have given some attention to 
this subject. I am thoroughly convinced that the best interest of the 
people of the Sony will be served by prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale of filled mil My only doubt with to the matter has 
been respecting the constitutionality of the bill, which forbids the 
transportation of this commodity from one State to another. After 
going carefully through the record with respect to the injurious effects 
of the use of filled milk, and after examining the authorities with 
much care, I have reached the conclusion that this bill is sound con- 
stitutionally, and therefore I shall give it my hearty support. 
I return the papers that you left with me. 
Yours co lly, ALBERT B. CUMMINS. 


A letter from the president of the Farmers’ Educational & 
Cooperative Union of America, Oklahoma City, Okla., under 
date of December 28, 1922, follows: 

Senator E. Lapp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Farenp: The farmers of Oklahoma are very much interested 
in the passage of the Voigt antifilled milk bill. I to hear that 
this bill is making progress and that it gets a favorable report from 
the Senate committee. 

Yours very truly, Jonx A. Simpson, President. 

The following telegram from Washington State carries the 
indorsement of Grays Harbor Farm Bureau, Grays Harbor 
Dairymen’s Association, Montesano Chamber of Commerce, and 
Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce: 

Please do your utmost to get Voigt bill (antifilled milk bill 
Senate committee at once. This is of the greatest importance to dairy- 
ing and agriculture. We are asking our Senators to support this bill. 

Also, from the secretary of the State Dairymen’s Association 
of North Dakota: 

Believing our interests will be protected by passage of Volgt bill 
this eee, urge you request Senator MCKINLEY to sign favorable 
repo 

The following telegram from the secretary of the Iowa Dairy 


Council; 

Am advised delay on Voigt bill in subcommittee. You realize impor- 
tance passage this bill to dairy 1 and public welfare. Dairy 
people of Iowa whom I represent urge that you assume leadership in 
getting this bill out of committee and passed by Senate quickly. 


om this 


out of 
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The following telegram from E. L. Harrison, State president 
of 20,000 farmers’ union members of Kentucky; ' 

May we ask your cooperation in getting immediate report out of 
Senate committee of Voigt antifilled ‘milk ‘bill? ‘The passage of this 
bill is of vital importance to and will be appreciated by 20,000 farmers’ 
- union members of Kentucky. 4 

The New York Rensselaer County Pomona send the following 
telegram : 

Meeting Rensselaer County Pomona to-day at Hoosick unanimously 
iasist upon ponp age of Voigt filled milk bill; eight granges, 
represented by 200 members, Dairymen of entire county thoroughly 
aroused over delay in Senate and request your support of bill, 


Telegram from the president of the Iowa State Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association : 

Feeling that the best interests of the thoroughbred breeders of dairy 
eattie and the milk producers can best be represented in the passage 
of the bill known as the Voigt filled milk bill, we earnestly request that 
you use your influence in getting this bill before the Senate and passed. 

Telegram from Iowa Dairy Association: 

iowa dairy cattle breeders desire to see the Voigt filled 

rohibiting interstate movement of the product filled milk 
enate. Passage of bill important. We urge you do all in your power 
to see that bill is reported from Agricult ommittee to Senate floor. 

Telegram from the Cooperative Milk Producers’ Assoclation 
of Dayton, Ohio: 

Three thousand milk producers, members of the Miami Valley Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Association, ba iia to support favorable 
report by committee on Voigt bill, H. R. 8 

Telegram from master New York State Grange: 

Passage Voigt filled milk bill at this session of 8 vital to 
dairy industry ; dairymen New York State unanimous in demand for its 
immediate passage, both from standpoint of unfair competition with 


pure dairy products and as pure measure in protection of health, 
particularly children. 


Telegram from Utlen Milk Local: 

Our Utica Milk Local earnestly request that Voigt bill be reported ont 
of committee. This bill will stop a flagrant, fraudulent practice in the 
United States, and one which does a great deal of barm and no 
It injures the foundation of one of the most important industries 
American farmer, 

Telegram from Ohio State Dairy Committee; 


As secretary of our State mug committee, I am asked to request 
čavorable action on your part on Voigt bill (II. R. 8086) now in hands 
of your committee. Please notify us of your action on this bill. 

The following telegram from the secretary of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

Ohio Farm Bureau Federation urgently requests 1 to support favor- 
able action by your committee on Voigt bill (H. R. 8086), Please let 
us know your stand on this bill, 

Telegram from master State Grange of Seattle, Wash. : 


Farmers are — 5 every day why we can not do something to- 
ward pushing enactment of Voigt milk bill. The manufacture and sale 
of this product is so potently based upon Seception that it is hard for 
us to understand what reasons can be causing the delay, 


Telegram from the State Dairymen’s Association of Nebraska: 


Nebraska Dalrymen's Association urgently asks that Voigt bill be 
reported out at your earliest convenience, 


New Jersey farmers favor filled milk bill: 


New Jersey farmers lock to you for assistance in obtaining early 
favorable reports on the Voigt filled milk bill. 


Farmers’ Union of Nebraska indorse bill: 


Farmers’ Union of Nebraska desire that you use all honorable means 
to have the Voigt antifilled milk bill reported out of the Senate com- 
mittee, Thank you. 


Onondaga County Grange, State of New York, support bill: 


As grange deputy of Onondaga County, State of New York, represent- 
lug 4, men and women, I urge 755 in their behalf to support the 
Voigt filled milk bill. M. A. Terpening. 


Milk producers organizations of Pennsylvania behind bill: 


Miik producers organization of Lancaster County, Pa., request im- 
mediate ae . committee on Volgt bill (H. R. 8086) and ask 
tts prompt passage ate, 


Telegram from Everett, Wash.: 


Dairymen vitally interested in Voigt bill now in your committee. 
House of Representatives passed bill by large majority, to satisfaction 


milk bill 
passed by 


the 


of dairymen; 1,500 dairymen in Snohomish County, Wash., request 
report on pill from your committee and expect favorable action for 
passage. 


Maryland milk producers indorse Voigt bill; 


Over 2,000 members Milk Producers’ Association, Cecil County, Md. 
urge immediate favorable report Agricultural Committee on Volgt bill 
(H. R. 8086) and also its prompt passage. 


Delaware Milk Producers’ Association urge passage: 

Our organization, oy at saute producers of milk in the State of 
Delaware, 8 immediate favorable report Committee on Agriculture on 
Voigt bill (H. R. 8088) and prompt favorable action by the Senate. 

New Jersey Milk Producers’ Association urge passage: 


One thousand seven hundred members Milk Producers“ Association, 
New Jersey, urge immediate favorable report Voigt bill (H. R. 8086) 
aud also its passage Senate. 
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Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Utica, N. Y., urge 
passage. of bill: 

Vital to dairy industry Voigt filled milk bill be passed at this session 
of Congress, in view, of fact that filled milk is unfair competition with 
pure dairy products, also as pure-food measure for protection of health, 


rticularly children; dairymen unanimous urging bill be reported ont 
Pithout further delay. v = 


Connecticut Milk Producers’ Association Indorse bill: 


The dairymen of Connecticut your assistance for an early and 
favorable report on the yor filled milk bill. Our industry and the 
consuming public both need it badly. 


Allegany County farmers, New York, back bill: 


The organized farmers of Allegany County ask you to use your infu- 
ence to have the Ladd bill,reported ont at once so action can be se- 
cured this session. . 


New York Farm Bureau Federation indorses bill: 


New York Farm Bureau Federation asks that Voigt bill be imme- 
diately reported out of committee; of great importance not alone to 
dairy industry but public health as well. 


Six hundred Grangers want law: 


Rosehill Grange, of Waterloo, N. V., with a 55 of 600, 
gosg on record as favoring the enactment of the Voigt filled-milk bill. 
our efforts in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 


Five thousand Grangers, Wayne County, N. V., want Dill 
passed ; 


Five thousand Wayne County Grangers urge ssage of Voigt 
filled-milk bill. ace zi 58 eae ú 


St. Paul, Minn., Milk Producers’ Association Indorses bill: 


Respectfully request that you use 3 effort to get Voigt bill 
out of committee at once. Our farmers 2 interested in this 
bill. Have started action for State legislation along same line and 
feel we must have your active support now, 


Iowa creamery favors bill: ` 


The farmers of our locality to a man are in favor of the Voigt 
bill. We belleve for the interest of the farmers of the common West 
you should see that this bill passes the Senate. 


Iowa State Butter Makers’ Association approves bill: 


The Iowa Butter Makers’ Assoclation, by their secretary, do hereby 
ask you to use your good influence to secure a favorable report from 
the subconmmittee of the Committee on Agriculture now considering 
Voigt bill (H. R. 8086). The dairy interests of lowa are at stake 
and we pray for immediate action. 


The Nebraska Creamery Butter Manufacturers’ Association, 
through its secretary, indorses the bill. The secretary of that 
association writes as follows: 


Hon. E. F. Lapp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Lapp; As secretary of the Nebraska Creamery As- 
sociation I am writing ty pertaining to the Volgt bill which, as you 
know, was most favorably acted epon y the House last spring. I 
am sure that 95 per cent of your constituents are favorable to this 
measure. It is a truly constructive bill and one which the farmers of 
this country, as well as those who believe in pure foods, are greatly 
interested in. Thanking you for what you can do, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


DecemBer 19, 1922. 


A. L. HAECKER, Secretary. 

Mr, President, I might add some 50 other telegrams from 
various parts of the country which I have since received, all 
indorsing the filled milk bill and urging its early passage as 
a means of protecting the dairy interests of this country as 
well as the health of the babies and children, which means a 
stronger manhood in the years to come. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. LADD. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not being a member of the committee, I 
am not advised as to what material is used to make what is 
called filled milk, and am not familiar with the ingredients 
which compose that product. I should like to Inquire why they 
are deleterious or harmful and injurious to health? I think 
the bill declares filled milk is injurious to health and condemns 
it very strongly. I inquire what is meant by filled milk? I 
should like to have the Senator explain that. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, filled milk is a product made 
from skimmed milk. The butter fat is taken out of the milk, 
then it is replaced with coconut oil, the product produced is 
evaporated to the same consistency as evaporated milk, and sold 
very frequently under the label of evaporated milk or as milk. 
Filled milk is largely used as milk; it is being exported abroad 
as condensed or evaporated milk, It is doing exactly for our 
evaporated and condensed milk business what the filled cheese 
and the skim-milk cheese did in the eighties and nineties in 
this country, namely, destroying our dairy industry, 

The product is injurious because the coconut oil does not 
contain the same constituents that are contained in the butter 
fat of milk, which contain vhat are known as vitamines, the 


1923. 
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lack of which in the filled-milk product retards growths and 
produces eye trouble. There are various other vitamines; some 
five, I think, have now been discovered; none of these are in 
the filled milk but one of the most important of these is found 
in milk, The only source from which the child may receive this 
vitamine is through milk. When butter fat has been removed 
from milk, the vitamines have been largely taken away and 
there has been substituted in their place a cheap oriental oil 
devoid of vitamines. Filled milk is, therefore, injurious to 
health because of the absence of the vitamines and because it 
has not the same nutritive constituents as has butter fat. Yet 
I think it is sold in most cases as milk. Here in this city, I 
am informed, 156 line grocery stores sold it at the same price 
for which they sold evaporated milk, The average person does 
not know that. 

With regard to these vitamines, more especially the ones in 
whole milk, the evidence was given before both House and Sen- 
ate by leading experts in this country. I am confident that 
there are few, if any, abler investigators in this particular 
field of industry than Doctor McCollum, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, who appeared before the committee. He said: 


I say the evidence aay indicates that there are certain vitamines 
in some food products, and if any of these are absent from the diet 
certain nutritional difficulties are bound to arise. (Senate hearings, 


pp. 22 to 25. 
One of Di vitamines, known as vitamine A, is found associated 
is butter fat is removed from the milk, the 


with milk fat, and when 
skimmed milk is nearly devoid of vitamines, while vegetable oils 
tute—vegetable 


contain none of these yitamines. re this 

oil—for butter fat in milk means to deprive the individual of this 
particular vitamine. and unless it Is furnished from some other source 
nutritional difficulties are bound to arise, as riments have indi- 
cated and the child receiving only milk will deprived of this 
vitamine, which seriously affects the normal development of the indi- 
vidual and is particularly characteristic of eye troubles, — 

Doctor McCollum showed experiments where two animals, 
rats, were fed identically the same, as far as diet was con- 
cerned, with the exception that one received 10 per cent of its 
diet of whole milk powder. This animal maintained a healthy 
condition, while the one deprived of the milk powder was 
abnormal and failed to develop. 

Another experiment, identically the same, with the exception 
that one set received a portion of filled milk while the other 
received an equal portion of evaporated milk. The two re- 
ceiving the filled milk containing coconut oil failed to develop, 
and one receiving the coconut oil died after a short time, while 
the others remained normal. 

In 1920 there was produced in the United States 85,000,000 
pounds of filled milk, sold mostly in 1-pound containers. From 
the milk that produces this filled milk there had been extracted 
from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds of butter fat, and substituted 
in place of the same from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds of a 
cheap oriental oil—coconut oil—costing from 8 to 10 cents per 
pound, and when manufactured not to exceed in the filled milk 
12 cents per pound. 

This product is sold in competition with condensed or evapo- 
rated milk, wherein butter fat is costing from 40 to 45 cents per 
pound. The production of this amount of butter fat would mean 
the replacing of approximately 40,000 cows from the American 
dairymen. (House hearings, p. 174.) The evidence showed that 
the price at which filled milk is retailed is usually the same as 
that charged for evaporated milk. Doctor Larson, of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture (House hearings, 
p. 113), stated that there were a series of chain stores in Wash- 
ington, and that the manager of 156 of these stores stated that 
he sells filed milk at 10 cents per can for the large cans, the 
same as charged for evaporated milk. 

(House hearings, p. 169.) It is stated that one of these filled 
milks in New Hampshire was retailing at 17 cents, and that 
those who purchased this product—Carolene—thought they were 
securing full evaporated milk, and were amazed when they 
found it was not evaporated milk. 

It was claimed (House hearings, p. 127) that while the whole- 
sale price in most cases of this filled milk was $3.50 a case, the 
price of standard brands of evaporated milk was $5 a ease. 
This means, then, that the middlemen or retailers are receiving 
an undue profit, or as one of the witnesses stated: “If the re- 
tailers are selling it at the same price here in Washington they 
are profiteering.” 

In this country we produce approximately 1,500,000,000 
pounds of evaporated milk, and in 1920 we were produeing 
85,000,000 pounds of this filled milk. 

In the House hearings, page 88, it developed that the cost of 
production entering into the manufacture of 48 cans of filled 
milk was: For skimmed milk 36 cents, and 45 cents for coconut 
oil, or a total cost for the ingredients in the 48 cans of 81 cents. 
That is, the contents of these cans therefore cost a little less 
than 2 cents per can, while the can cost approximately 1 cent 


each, a gain by the substitution of coconut oil. In Chicago 
evaporated milk in carload lots sold at $5 per case—48 cans— 
while filled milk sold at $3.60. 

Fanciful names are placed on the labels, and at times it is sold 
under a trade name so as not to come in conflict with the law, 
while in other places it is labeled and sold as condensed or 
evaporated milk. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is the coconut oil all imported? 

Mr. LADD. The coconut oriental oil is all imported. It dis- 
places an equal amount of our own products. It displaces the 
butter fat and is injuring the dairy interests very largely. Coco- 
nut oil is produced with cheap labor in oriental countries and 
brought in here at from 7 to 10 cents a pound to compete with 
butter fat costing around 40 cents a pound. There is no op- 
portunity for competition ; there is no opportunity for the dairy- 
man to compete with it; and unless its manufacture is pro- 
hibited in this country, the dairy industry will be largely 
destroyed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if cottonseed oil 
or peanut oil are used in making so-called filled milk? 

Mr. LADD. They are not. No oils of that character can be 
used, because their flavor and other properties make it impos- 
sible to use them satisfactorily. There must be used an oil that 
is entirely bland, so that it can not be detected in milk. Cotton- 
seed oil would give a taste and flavor that would be objection- 
able. 

Filled milk, therefore, is coming in competition with our dairy 
products. It is a cheap product that is sold just sufficiently 
below the price of the real milk article as to induce the public 
to buy it. It is not helping the people of this country, but ts 
going to destroy the dairy interest. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LADD. I do, 

Mr. STANLEY. If I correctly understand the Senator, the 
use of coconut oil in substitution for butter fat in the produe- 
tion of this commodity gives a product that is less nutritieus 
than condensed milk made from the whole milk? 

Mr. LADD. Yes; because the coconut oil has not the same 
food value. 

Mr. STANLEY. Exactly; coconut oil has not the same nutri- 
tive qualities as has milk? 

Mr. LADD. It has not the same nutritive qualities as has 
milk. In the skimmed milk used as a basis there is intro- 
duced a cheap oil that has not the same nutritious and food 
value and which can not take the place of milk for the young 
growing child who depends wholly on milk for its source of 
food and for the vitamines so necessary for growth and health. 
Therefore the filled product is injurious to the publie health. 

FILLED MILK CONDEMNED. 


In a bulletin of the Wisconsin experiment station, appearing 
in the Senate hearings, page 244, it is stated that— 

The use of filled“ milk for infant feeding Is intolerable and should 
be prohibited by law, since many mothers of limited means do not 
know the dangers of filled milk they are bound to use it when avail- 
able. In the interest of public welfare, it is desirable to entirely 
prevent its sale and manufacture. 

Doctor Alsberg, formerly head of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
now of the Leland Stanford University, California, in a letter 
dated June 3, 1921 (Senate hearings, p. 225), said: 

A milk product in which the natural butter fat has been substituted 
wholly or in part by vegetable oil or fat such as coconut oll does not 
have the same nutritive value as one in which no such substitution 
has been made in which there are valuable vitamines, while coconut 
oll contains little or none of this vitamine. 

Doctor Goldberger, medical officer, United States Health Sery- 
ice (Senate hearings, p. 266), speaking with regard to filled 
milk, says: 

The reason, or probably the principal reason, why it would not 
serve exactly the same, purpose as natural milk is that the first step 
of preparation of skim milk in removing the butter removes a 
certain food essential, named a vitamine, vitamine A, and the addi- 
tion of the vegetable fat does not replace this element, although it 
replaces the fat and the caloric value; and, secondly, food so con- 

tuted is, by comparison with an equivalent amount of milk, poorer 
in this dietary essential of vitatime A, and it is a dietary essential 
that is quite 3 particularly important in young children 
and infants whose diet is naturally a restricted one and is likely to 
be restricted entirely to milk, and in such instances it would be 
necessary to add some other source of this vitamine in order to make 
the diet of a child complete. Without this other addition, the nutrition 
of the child would be likely suffer. 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon a 
further interruption? 

Mr. LADD. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I thoroughly understand that filled milk, 
being made from coconut oil or containing coconut oil and 
other ingredients, is not as nutritious as if it contained butter 
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fat; but what I was trying to get at was whether filled milk 
made by the use of coconut or other vegetable oils was pos- 
sibly injurious as a food product, 

Mr, LADD. Doctor McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
formerly of Wisconsin University, whom I consider in his par- 
ticular field one of the ablest nutrition investigators in America, 
states that it Is positively injurious, especially to the child. 

Mr. STANLEY, Is it positively injurious to people gen- 
erally? 

Mr. LADD. Not to grown people, for they can get the 
vitamines from some other source. 

Mr. STANLEY, It is injurious, then; because it does not 
supply the food values that are essential to the child? 

Mr. LADD. That is correct. 

The evidence before the Senate—page T—shows deception in 
labeling. On one of these filled milks it is stated: 

pared and Wis- 
Sener ri meds . ae — — fat ex- 
tracted and refined coconut oil added. 

Again, they say: 

Nutro is a delicious and nutritious new milk product. 

In one of their advertisements they state: 

It Is prepared in the rich anying districts of Wisconsin and Indiana 
and made of pure rich cow's milk with the animal fats extracted. 

They further add: 

And essential food values replaced by a refined, rich, sweet, pure, 
vegetable coconut oll. 

Thus giving the impression that there is something in milk— 
the animal fat—that has been removed that may be deleterious. 
They further claim: 

Nutro is pure, delicious, wholesome. It is prepared in model dairies 
from pure cow's milk, evaporated to double strength. 

In the Senate hearings, page 12, it is clearly set forth that 
dealers keep the product on the same shelves with condensed 
and evaporated milk, frequently sell it at the same price, 
although it costs considerably less, and, according to the testi- 
mony, claim that the product is equally as good. One dealer 
sald; 

It is good. We sell more Hebe than any other; better for puddings 
than fresh milk; just as good as the other. 

Another said: 

It was certified by the board of health. 

Which it is not. Another said: 

I sell very much, and people give it to children. 

Another said: 

Of course it is good for children. 

Another: 

It is as good as the other; it is good for children. 

Another said: 3 

It is as good as the other, and I recommend it for children. 

In the House hearings, page 168, it was stated that— 

Borden's condensed milk and Hebe they charge the same as for evapo- 
rated milk—10 cents. When asked the question, “‘ Which is better for 
house use?” four stores stated. One is just as good as the other.” 

I will name now some of the States that prohibit the manu- 
facture or sale of this product within the State: 

New Jersey prohibits the manufacture and sale of condensed 
or evaporated milk to which have been added, blended, or com- 
pounded any fats or oils other than milk fats. 

New York prohibits the manufacture and sale of condensed 
evaporated milk, and so forth, to which have been added any 
fats or oils other than milk fats in semblance of milk or con- 
densed milk. 

Wisconsin, Florida, Maryland, Ohio, California, Oregon, and 
Utah prohibit it; and, as I have said, Washington has just 
passed a law prohibiting it; and Washington, I believe, is the 
second largest State for its manufacture. 

STATE LAWS. 
(Senate hearings, p. 253.) 


New Jersey prohibits the manufacture and sale of condensed 
or evaporated milk to which has been added, blended, or com- 
pounded any fats or oils other than milk fats. 

New York prohibits the manufacture and sale of condensed 
or evaporated milk, etc., to which has been added any fats 
or oils other than milk fats in semblance of milk or condensed 
milk. 

Wisconsin prohibits the manufacture or sale of condensed or 
evaporated milk or any other derivatives of milk to which has 
been added any fat or oil other than milk fat. 

Florida prohibits the manufacture or sale of condensed or 
evaporated milk which is not made of pure milk from which no 
part of the cream has been removed and which does not con- 
tain specified percentages of milk solids and butter fat. 


Maryland laws prohibit the manufacture or sale of condensed, 
evaporated, or preserved milk which is not manufactured from 
pure milk from which no part of the cream has been removed 
and which does not have certain high specified percentages of 
milk solids and butter fat. 

Ohio prohibits the manufacture or sale of condensed milk 
which is not made from whole milk and which does not have 
a solid content equivalent to 12 per cent in whole milk and a 
butter-fat content equivalent to 3 per cent. 

California: Imitation milk is defined to be any mixture or 
compound made of milk, skimmed milk, or any semblance 
thereof to which has been added any edible oil or fat other 
than natural milk fat. 

Oregon places substantially the same restrictions upon the 
manufacture and use of milk as California, 

Utah essentially the same, 

They recognize that while it is injurious, it is worse than that, 
in that it Is destroying the dairy interests of the State of 
Washington, as it was destroying the dairy interests of the 
State of Wisconsin, and that in a few years they will be in 
the same condition as was this country with filled cheese when 
there was no foreign market for American cheese. 

During the eighties and early nineties skimmed-milk cheese 
was largely made, and filled cheese came later to be a prominent 
feature, and these products exported abroad practically ruined 
the American cheese industry, so much so that American cheese 
of the best quality had to be shipped from Montreal as Canadian 
‘cheese in order to find a market abroad. 

— VILLOD MILK EXPORTED, 

The New York Globe of last fall stated that “there were 
persistent rumors of filled or adulterated milk being sold at 
down-town districts of that city. The food department prose- 
cuted one of the largest wholesale-grocery houses in New York 
for selling that class of milk and they were fined $3,000. While 
innocent themselves, they had bought milk from the Rogers 
Milk Corporation, which also puts out a pure product, and food 
officials charged that the milk fat had been removed from the 
product and that in its place a vegetable oil had been substi- 
tuted, so that the mixture consisted of a product fraudulently 
labeled compound or skimmed milk and foreign fat. 

Another case was a shipment of 1,900 cases of condensed milk 
to Austria, under date of March 15, 1922, which was purchased 
from the Danish Pride Milk Products Co. by a company and 
it was labeled “ This can contains pure cow’s milk evaporated to 
a consistency of plain condensed milk and is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer.” Examination in Austria showed it to be evapo- 
rated filled milk containing coconut oll in spite of the fact that 
it was labeled as “pure cow's milk evaporated.” It bore the 
label of “Pantry Brand,” but beneath these labels, in many 
cases, was to be found another label, Enzo Brand.” 

This is not an innocent sale, for records would indicate that 
the product had been previously sold to another New York cor- 
poration and later rejected because it was misrepresented. 

There are court records here of an instance where 1,900 
cases of this milk were sold and shipped abroad to Germany, 
labeled as pure evaporated milk, and it was discovered after it 
reached Germany that it was this special product from which 
all the butter fat had been extracted and coconut oil had re- 
placed it. It was then returned to this country, and those who 
shipped it from this country paid a heavy fine for the ship- 
ment. 

In the same way, another firm in New York City was prose- 
cuted for selling the product as pure evaporated milk when it 
was known to be skimmed milk to which vegetable fats had 
been added; and that firm paid a fine, I think, of $3,000. The 
commissioner of public health in New York, now elected as 
Senator from New York, Doctor CorxlAxb, has taken steps to 
prohibit the sale of filled milk within the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn, and is making war against it, and is determined 
that it shall not be sold. 

I feel that it is our duty to enact this bill Into law, so that 
the farmers and dairymen of this country shall be protected. 
If Senators will examine the report that accompanies this bill, 
I think they will find the facts pretty fully set forth; but at 
present I will not talk longer on the bill, The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wirirs], I understand, desires to address the Senate 
in regard to it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, it is with very great regret 
that I have to say that I shall be compelled to vote against 
the motion made by the Senator from North Dakota. 

As the Senator knows, I am very friendly to this bill. I 
have had a yery humble part in bringing it to its present state. 
I believe it ought to be passed. I may say in passing that if 
the Senate had the rules that it ought to have to enable a 
majority of the Senate to transact business, thera is ample 
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time for the consideration of this bill as well as of the shipping 
bill and other measures that ought to be acted upon before 
adjournment; but here is the situation which confronts us: 

The shipping bill has been before the country and before the 
Congress for a long time. The Senator from Washington in 
charge of the bill has been very generous in yielding to every- 
body—not too generous, I think, but he has not sought to shut 
out other legislation. Now, however, we are approaching the 
close of the session. I think the country expects that the Sen- 
ate will vote on the shipping bill. There are some things in it 
that I do not like, and there are more things that somebody else 
may not like, and other features that other Senators may like. 
At all events, it is a matter upon which the Senate ought to 
vote. To me it is perfectly apparent that if this bill is taken 
up at this time we shall probably get into such a legislative jam 
that neither bill will be voted upon. 

For that reason, Mr. President, without going into a detailed 
discussion of the bill, I wish to state that I am in favor of the 
bill which the Senator from North Dakota seeks to bring up. 
I believe it is justified on the same basis on which we have 
passed the pure food laws, and that we will, if we get to a vote, 
pass the truth in fabrics bill, that the people are entitled to 
know what it is that they are buying; but I very much fear 
that if we bring up the bill we will not get to a final vote on 
it, and certainly we will not get to a final vote on the shipping 
bill. For that reason I shall feel compelled t> vote against the 
motion made by my friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am in favor of 
the bill that the Senator from North Dakota has moved to take 
up. I feel satisfied that we have an abundance of time to pass 
the bill after the shipping bill is disposed of. There is no rea- 
son in the world why the Senate at this session should not vote 
upon these various measures. If this motion prevails, those 
who are opposed to the filled milk bill—and I understand that 
there are quite a number of Senaters who are opposed to it— 
will feel justified, of course, in taking up a great deal of time, 
not in a way to delay that bill, but, of course, to delay the 
shipping bill. 

As the Senator from North Dakota says, I have tried to 
arrange matters so that this bill could be taken up. I had 
hoped that the morning hour last Saturday could have been 
given to this bill. I understood that that would be done, but it 
was not done. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, is it not true that the Senator 
offered to give an hour and a half this morning to the considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
and a half to its consideration. 

Now, Mr. President, I move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota; and pending that I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Yes; I offered to give an hour 


Ball Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George McKinley Shields 
Borah Glass McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Gooding MeNary Smith 
Broussard Hale Moses Smoot 
Bursum Harreld Nelson Spencer 
Calder Harris New Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Nichotson Stanley 
Capper eflin Norbeck Sening 
Caraway Hitchcock Norris Sutheriand 
Colt Johnson ddie Swanson 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. verman Townsend 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Owen Trammell 
Cummins Kellogg Page Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Pepper Wadsworth 
Dial Kin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Lad Pit Walsh, Mont. 
Edge La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Fernald Lodge Reed, Mo. Weller 
Fletcher McCormick Reed, Pa. Willis, 
France eCumber Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask for the 
yeas and nays on the motion. f 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to lay on the 
table the motion made by the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp] to take up for consideration H. R. 8086, known 
as the filled milk bill. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I want to state my 
position 
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| filled milk bill. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 

5 PRESIDING OFFICER, 
roll. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Pers PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 

quiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it in order at this time to request the 
Senator from Washington not to object to Senators discussing 
the merits of these two bills? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order has been 
called for. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Hrxrns] is paired with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smrarons]. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Mississippl 
IMr. WILIA s] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. WILLIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with my colleague [Mr. PouknENE]J, and not knowing 
how he would vote, in his absence I will be compelled to 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 44, as follows: 


The question is not debatable. 
The Secretary will call the 


YEAS—42, 
Ball Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
Broussard ale Moses moot 
Calder arreld Nelson encer 
Colt ohnson New ‘ownsend 
Cummins Jones, Wash, Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Kellogg Page Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Pepper Warren 
Dillingham Lenroot Pi pps Watson 
Edge Poindexter Weller 
Erast McCumber Ransdell 
Fernald McKinley Reed, Pa, 
NAYS—44, 

Bayard George McCormick Sheppard 

: iae McKellar Shields 
Brookhart G g McNary Smith 
Bursum Harris Nicholson Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison No: Stanley 
Capper Heflin Norris Sterling 
Caraway Hitchco Overman Sutherland 
Couzens ones, N. M Owen Swanson 
Culberson ing Pittman Trammell 
Fletcher Ladd Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass. 

‘rance La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
NOT VOTING—10. 

Ashurst = . 1 Willis 
Brandegee endric! mmons 
Elkins : Myers Williams 


So the Senate refused to lay Mr. Lapp’s motion on the table. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma to yield to me for a moment or two to say something 
in regard to the motion just voted on. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to make a state- 
ment in regard to the vote I have just cast. The question 
being on a motion to lay on the table, of course I had no 
opportunity to say a word before the vote was taken. I want 
to let the Recorp show what I know we already know, that 
the vote on the filled milk bill was merely an incident in con- 
nection with the action of the Senate, The real issue was the 
displacing of the shipping bill. 

I am opposed to the shipping bill, and I am opposed te the 
I think they are both bad bills, and both 
based on the same principle. The purpose of one is to give a 
subsidy out of the Treasury to develop industry, and I am 
opposed to that in principle. The object behind the other is 
to use the power of legislation to destroy one industry in 
order that another industry may have a larger field in which 
to operate its business, 

So, of course, when I had two bad bills before me, it was 
somewhat difficult for me to determine what to do; but 
realizing, of course, that if the filled milk bill got the right of 
way it would pass, notwithstanding my objection, I voted 
in favor of the motion to lay on the table, 

I think the line of legislation involved in this filled milk bill 
is bad. It is nothing new with me. From the beginning of 
my service in Congress—for 20 years—I have voted against 
oleomargarine bills, not that I did not want regulation, but 
because I believed such legislation was an effort to tax one 
food product out of existence in order that another food 
product might have a wider market. I believed that the 
tax and the impediments laid on oleomargarine were dis- 
criminations against the poor man’s food in favor of those who 
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could pay higher prices, and, oleomargarine being a pure-food 
product, I have never seen why the poor man, who has not 
the opportunity and the money to buy Elgin butter, should 
not be allowed to buy the next best thing he could get, un- 
taxed and colored to suit his palate: I regard this pending 
filled milk bill as exactly in that category. 

If it was deleterious to life or health, the laws which are 


now on the statute books weuld prevent its sale. Of course I 
know it is not as good a food product as butter, but a great 
many people can not buy butter and they can buy skimmed 
milk mixed with vegetable oil, which to some extent satisfies 
their palate. Apparently it is not deleterious to health and 
the proof of that is that it is not excluded: If it was dele- 
terious to health, the present laws would exclude it. If it is 
not, I am not going to vote for a class of bills that would lay an 
embargo on what the very poor of the country have got to eat. 
That is the reason why I am opposed to the bill. 

On the other hand, I want to say this about the shipping bill: 
T have never voted for a subsidy of any kind. I have never 
voted for a protective tariff on any article. I have never voted 
for any other subsidy in that class of legislation and I do not 
believe in it. I am opposed to the present shipping bill for that 
reason, although I should be very much delighted if the great 
shipping of the country could be developed and made to func- 
tion along legislative lines for which I could afford to vote. 

But I am opposed to the defeat of the shipping bill by in- 
direction. There are certain great principles that may be 
involved in votes in the Senate where human rights and human 
liberty and fundamental principles of our Government are at 
stake when I would not hesitate for a moment to use any leg- 
islative power I possess ta prevent the passage of a bill. But 
when it comes down merely to a question of dollars, when it 
is purely an economic question, I think the majority have a 
right to register their position. Last summer I was very much 
opposed to the tariff bill. I thought it was a radically bad 
bill, but after we had properly presented our position to the 
country and allowed the country to know our position in the 
matter, we allowed the majority party to pass the bill. 

It could have been held here without any question until this 
good hour if we had desired to filibuster it to death, but it was 
an economic measure, and, in my opinion, the majority had the 
right to determine what the country should do. 

Let me say to the majority now, however, that if you pass the 
shipping bill it will come back to your door within a week after 
you have passed it. I do not believe it will function. I do not 
believe it will produce the result you expect. I believe it will 
be a disappointment te the country. I believe it is funda- 
mentally wrong. But being a purely economic question, so far 
as I am concerned, I am willing to let vou vote on it. Of course, 
I represent nobody in this statement except myself, as is shown 
by the vote which has just been east, but I want the Recoap 
to show my position. When the shipping bill has had a reason- 
able discussion I am willing to take a vote on it. I think it 
will be a mistake to pass it, but the majority have the right to 
register the result of their conclusions, because they are a ma- 
jority of the Congress. I think you have had a reaction 
against your own measure by your own people to-day, and that 
you will have the same reaction if you pass the shipping bill, 
but I think the way to find out is to give an opportunity for a 
vote after reasonable debate, and if you can then command a 
majority you are entitled to have the will of the majority 
placed on the statute books, Therefore I voted as I did a 
moment ago. 

I thank the Senator from Oklahoma for his courtesy in allow- 
ing me to make the statement. 


BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, 


' Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me to submit a report? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield if it will take no time. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it will take only a moment. From 
the Committee on the Judiciary I report back favorably with 
an amendment the bill (S. 4552) to incorporate the Belleau 
Wood Memorial Association, and I submit a report (No. 1166) 
thereon. 

The bill provides for a charter for the good women of the 
country who have organized themselves together and raised 
the money to purchase Belleau Wood and to make permanent 
that battle field, consecrated by the lives of 8,000 brave Ameri- 
ean boys. They have secured an option on the property. The 
option expires in March. The charter which they have secured 
from one of the States is not sufficient to enable them to obtain 
a charter in France, as they are advised by attorneys. 


I ask unanimous consent for the immediate eonsideration of 


the bill granting them a charter in order that they may pur- 


chase the property. They have the money now on hand, and T 
hope the measure may be passed at once. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection te the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded: to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the committee was to strike out lines 12 
3 page 1. and lines 1 to 11, inclusive, on page 2, and to 
in 


Sec. 2. That the Purposes of of this corporation shall be: to) To 
acquire and —.—— or any portion of . Wood, 
im. . of Aisne, France, — memorial purposes; erect 


buildings and monuments and establish such Institutions 2 thereon 


. a memorial to the men of the Ameri- 
ean tionary Forces ta o Darticipated. in in. the mee 75 Belleau 
W. „and vicinity d solicit 
and obtain members; (d) to > pn and . 


and . — — — p 

to solicit and receive contributions of money te be devoted to 
— fojan such purposes; and (e) to care for and maintain such 
mem 


So as to make the bill read: 


Bo it enacted, eto, That Ira E. Bennett, Tasker II. Bliss, Nathalie 

8 Marie Moore 8 a Gregory Van Rensselaer 88 

Freeman, . verman . Haynes, 

John A. LeJeune, A. L. McClellan, Wendell C. Neville, Frank B. Novem 

John Barton Payne, Augusta Reath, Alice Hay Wadsworth, John 

Wonk. fog their associates and successors, are hereby created a body 
Neg ee name of “ Belleau Wood Memorial Association.” 

2 ain the whok of this corporation shall be: (a) To ac- 

and, maintain. le or — f portion of Belleau Wood, Depart 

ment of Aisne, Fran purposes; (b) to erect such build- 

ings and monuments and establish such institutions thereon as it may 
ä the men of the Exped 

22 who participated in the Battle of Belleau Wood, — 

and vicinity durin e World War; (e) to solicit and obtain members; 

(d) to charge collect members — and to solicit and receive 

contributions of money to be dev to carrying aut such purposes; 


succession ; 
and alter it 

at pleasure; t with 

the Constitution 


pe 

—.— and exercise th the ores of the corporation; (h) may 

acquire, by purchase, devise, uest, gift, or otherwise, and hold, en- 

cumber, at. er otherwise —— ef such real and personal prop- 

necessary or appropriate for Its corporate 

a the N or any a of Belleau Wood, Department 

of Aisne, France, to extent that it may be or become NTs 
„ by, the le of the Wrench e falate ie corey 

a may do any an acts necessary or appropriate to carry 

r oah A for which the ration is created 

t the Belleau Wood Memorial Association, 


such association sh: it 


reby be 
be Hable for all the obl 


miione of an 


Nec. . S That the corporation shall, on or before i ist day of De- 


each year, transmit to Con a report of its proceedings 
and — AetiiLie for the p r year, 1 — 1 and 
complete statement of its receipts and expendi reports 


shall not be printed as ee documents. 

Sec. 6. That the right to we amend, or repeal this act at any 
time 15 hereby . — 2 reserved 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this morning I sent to the desk 
a Senate resolution, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will rend as re- 
quested. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 445), as 
lows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United. States is requested to 
invite all the nations of earth, whether they have adhered to the cov- 
enant of the league or not, to attend, in the city of anato United 
States of America, a three sects wie — poe economic oo 
for the promotion of inte understan: a con- 
ference for the establishment . the world of the Terrier 
integrity and political independence of every nation, great and small, 
and the abolition of war. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the time has come when the 
United States Senate should perform the duty of voicing 
throughout the world the doctrine of international justice, of 
international righteousness, and understanding, the doctrine 
upon which the peace of the world and the happiness ef man- 
kind must be based. If eventually, why not now? 

The world is looking for the moral leadership of the one great 

| self-governing Nation. 

The World War demonstrated the enormous physical power 
of the United States. It demonstrated its power to produce at 
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high speed quantity and quality of munitions of war. It demon- 
strated the power of a peaceful democracy to organize for war. 
It demonstrated the power of our Republic financially, for with- 
out a quiver it raised forty thousand millions of dollars to 
finance the war and establish liberty and justice in the world. 
It demonstrated our unselfishness, 

The statesmen of Europe are directly and indirectly ap- 
pealing to America to point the path of peace and liberty. 
These appeals come from Great Britain, from Italy, from Bel- 
gium, from France, and from Germany. 

From yesterday's press I clipped the following: 

BRITISH LABORITES SEND APPEAL TO PRESIDENT—83 MEMBERS OF COMMONS 
ASK MR. HARDING TO SAVE EUROPE. 
(By the Associated Press.) 

Loypon, February 17,—Eighty-eight laborite members of the House 
of Commons have signed the following cablegram to President Harding: 

“America, with Great Britain, unwittingly has made France's present 
destructive action possible. We appeal for American cooperation to-day 
as the one hope of saving Europe.” 

President Baltasar Brum, of Montevideo, Uruguay, on Feb- 
ruary 10, made public a plan for an association of American 
nations which the delegation of Uruguay is to lay before the 
Pan American Congress at Santiago, Chile, next month, an 
abstract of which I hereto attach as Exhibit A. 

The substance of President Brum's proposal is that the 
American nations should have a Western Hemisphere associa- 
tion to encourage the idea that international relations are 
founded upon the principles of justice and solidarity, regard- 
less of differences of race, customs, or religion, to intensify 
inter-American friendship and friendly relations with other 
countries of the world, and to solve by arbitration interna- 
tional conflicts and preserve the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of every nation. 

On Saturday, February 10, I submitted to the CONGRES- 
SON AL RECORD House Resolution No. 16 of the Legislature of 
Oklahoma, as follows: 


Whereas it is made known by the American press that conditions 
in coutinental Europe Eer daily worse; that nations, great and 
small, are tottering, unable to pay expenses; and 

Whereas suffering anrong the pronis is increasing, famine threatens 
bere and there, unemployment is growing, and a spirit of suicidal 
1 a has settled down over balf the world; and 

nereas if step follows step and a new world war results this con- 
flict by comparison wil! bleach the red horror of the last one, sweeping 
us along with the rest; and 

Whereas the time to avert the European crisis is before it leads to a 
new conflict of nations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Ninth Legistature ot 
the State of Oklahoma, That we memoralize the Congress of the Unit 
States to give its sympathetic consideration to the following basic plan 
for a return to world sanity: 

First. That the United States must assume the leadership ; 

Second. That at the first possible opening President Harding should 
call a conference of the leading World War powers; 

Third. That the program at this conference should be in two sec- 
tions, economic problems and limitation of armaments; 

Fourth, That instantly the conference is called to order America’s 
Spokesman should lay before the assembly some specific plan of world 
rehabilitation which might involve an international moratorium on war 
Son and an international loan to the worst stricken nations; and be it 
‘urther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each Member of 
the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

Adapa by the house of representatives this the 24th day of Janu- 
ary, 1928. 


CHAS. S. BRICE, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House of Representatives. 

This resolution from Oklahoma might be regarded as a 
motion in the assembly of nations and to all mankind calling 
for intelligent, concrete action, and a conference to promote 
commerce and end war. I ask the Senate of the United States 
to consider this proposal coming from the heart of America, 
from a legislature just elected by the people, a body of repre- 
sentatives who know and feel what the sentiment of the 
people is. 

The proposal for action is timely. 
consideration and to a decision, 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] on January 29 voiced 
from the State of Idaho in Senate Resolution 426 a conception 
similar to that which appeared in the Oklahoma Legislature. 
I am in accord with the Senator from Idaho, and would go 
still further concretely, directly, and simply. The time has 
come for action. The resolution of the Senator from Idaho 
represents the aspiration of the large majority of Americans. 

On May 9, 1921, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] introduced Senate Resolution 74, protesting against the 
United States cooperating to carry into effect and enforce the 
terms of the treaty of Versailles, on the ground that the treaty 
of Versailles was influenced too largely by revenge; that it was 
a betrayal of the promises of the United States made to the 
world and formally accepted by the Allles as the basis of the 
peace terms; that the Senate of the United States had refused 
to ratify it; that the people of the United States had indorsed 
the action of the Senate in objecting to the Versailles treaty. 


It is entitled to serious 


The Senator from Wisconsin was reelected and renominated 
after this declaration by an overwhelming yote in Wisconsin. 
He represents also a very considerable element of public opin- 
ion in the United States. 

Mr. President, the peoples of the world should no longer per- 
mit themselves to be put in danger of world war by the ambi- 
tion, vanity, or self-sufficiency, or by the mere patriotism and 
physical courage of national leaders who demand the invasion 
of the sovereignty and territorial integrity of other nations on 
any ground, real or fanciful. 

The chief reason the invasion of Germany by French leaders 
is objectionable is because it is a denial of these fundamental 
international principles and because the remedy of French 
invasion is worse than the disease of German evasion. The 
Germans ought to be made to pay the reparations due, and the 
world ought to require it, but the French invasion of Germany 
by military force is building up hostilities so intense that it 
may again produce a world war without obtaining the justice 
to which the French people are undoubtedly entitled. Senators 
should not be deterred from expressing their honest opinions 
by the unthinking charge that they are taking sides with Ger- 
many against France. The principles of international justice 
must be declared without respecting persons or nations. It 
has been said that “God is no respecter of persons,” and 
justice and liberty are the divine principles through which the 
peace and happiness of mankind must be secured, and these 
principles must not be twisted by either hate or love of any 
nation, whether French or German. 

It is well to remember that there ouglit always to be made a 
broad distinction between the people and those who govern the 
people. The people can hardly be held morally responsible for 
things done against: their will and without their consent by 
those who govern them without their consent, and this is why 
the subjects of the former Teutonic imperialists are entitled to 
some consideration because their consent was not asked. Their 
opinions were enslaved and the people were driven by a brute 
military force organized to the last degree, which meant a sum- 
mary death to any individual who dared refuse obedience. 

How could the President of the United States have made 
clearer the distinction between the people who were subject and 
the rulers who subjected them without their consent in the 
Central Empires than he did in his address to the joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress January 8, 1918? 

The President's address of January 8, 1918, was in answer te 
the desire of the spokesman of the Central Empires “ to discuss 
the objects of the war and the possible bases of a general 
peace,” aud he spoke for the Entente Allies and all of them. He 
spoke expressly for the United States and for all the govern- 
ments and peoples associated together against the imperialists, 

The President said in regard to this: 

We (the associated nations) can not be separated In interests or 
divided in purpose. We stand together until the end. For such ar- 


rangements and covenants (the 14 points) we are willing to fight and 
to continue to fight uutil they are achieved. . 


The President said; 


We have no jealousy of German greatness, and there is nothing in 
this program that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or dis- 
tinction of learning or of pacific enterprise such as have made her 
record very bright and very enviable. ve do not wish to injure her 
or to block in any way her legitimate influence or power. We do not 
wish to fight her elther with arms or with hostile arrangements of 
trade if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other peace- 
loving nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and fair 
dealing. We wish her only to accept a place of equality among the 
props of the worid—the new world in which we now live—instead of 
a place of mastery. 


President Wilson said further fn this address: 


An evident penen runs through the whole program I have out- 
lined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and nationalities 
and their right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless this principle be 
made its foundation no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act upon no other 
principle; and to the vindication of this principle they are ready to 
devote their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess, The 
moral climax of this the culminating and final war for human liberty 
has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, their own 
highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion to the test. 


Who did the President speak for? He spoke for France, for 
Great Britain, for Italy—for the Allies as well as for the people 
of America—and the Allies adopted these principles, and on 
this declared basis the German leaders and the German people 
surrendered. Haye we forgotten these 14 points? They are 
express covenants with Germany and the world. Can they ever 
be forgotten in international affairs? The 14 points were 14 
explicit, contracted obligations. What are they? 

1. Open covenants of peace. No private international under- 
standings. 

2. Freedom of the sea. 
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3. Removal of economic barriers. Equality of trade condi- 
tions. 

4. Adequate guaranties to reduce national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

5. Absolutely impartial adjustment of all colonial claims, rec- 
ognizing of equal right the sovereignty of the populations con- 
cerned with the equitable claims of governments whose title is 
to be determined. 

6. The treatment of the Russian people—political independ- 
ence and welcome into the society of free nations under insti- 
tutions of her own choosing. 

7. The evacuation and complete freedom of Belgium. 

8. The restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France. 

9. The readjustment of the frontiers of Italy along clearly 
recognizable lines of nationality. 

10. The freest opportunity of autonomous development of 
Austria-Hungary. 

11. The evacuation of Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro. 
The political and economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the several Balkan States. 

12. The sovereignty to the Turkish portions of the Ottoman 
Empire, security to nationalities under Turkish rule, their 
autonomous development, and the opening of the Dardanelles. 

13. The political and economic independence and territorial 
integrity of Poland inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions. 

14. A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
ties of political independence and territorial integrity to great 
and small States alike. 

These are the covenants that the President of the United 
States declared “we (the Allies) are willing to fight for.” 
Human liberty, international justice—this was the moral climax 
of the war. These were the objects put in concrete form for 
which we fought. 

The authorities of the British Empire, the leaders of France, 
of Italy, of Japan accepted the doctrine laid down by Woodrow 
Wilson. These are the things for which America sacrificed. 
These are the things for which our-American soldiers died. 
They did not lay down their lives to establish the principles of 
injustice, of territorial aggrandizement, of military ambition, 
or to support the petty vanities of any human leadership. 

These are the pledges on which as a solemn contract the Ger- 
mans laid down their arms and the Prussian military dynasty 
forever. 

Mr. President, it is said that all legislation is a matter of 
compromise, and the treaty of Versailles was a matter of 
compromise. It has been, however, demonstrated that Woodrow 
Wilson used every ounce of his energy—social, physical, and 
moral—to get these 14 contracted terms and points recognized. 
If he did not succeed absolutely and completely, it was not 
because he did not go to the utmost limit of his powers. Per- 
haps he might have succeeded if he had had the whole-hearted 
support and understanding of all the American leaders. Un- 
happily, party divisions, party ambitions, party prejudices, per- 
haps, seriously weakened his efforts and did the world great 
injury. 

I am sure that he believed that time would correct the failure 
of the Versailles treaty to fully meet the obligations to the 
world under the 14 points, such as self-government to the people 
of Shantung, to the people of Ireland, to the people of Egypt, 
and the matter of reparations. The Shantung controversy has 
settled itself. The Irish people have been given self-govern- 
ment. Large concessions have already been made to the people 
of Egypt, and various concessions have been made in the repara- 
tions matter; so that his foresight and hope have not been en- 
tirely disappointed nor without reason. 

The doctrine of the right to rule without the consent of the 
governed has been almost entirely abandoned throughout the 
world. The doctrine of democracy, the right of the people to 
govern themselves, the doctrine of liberty, of the sovereignty 
of the people, their right to political independence and terri- 
torial integrity, is now a generally accepted doctrine throughout 
the world. The military autocracies have been annihilated. 

Woodrow Wilson made a gigantic effort to convince the Amer- 
ican people of the importance of accepting the Versailles treaty 
and the covenant of the league. He pointed out in many 


speeches throughout the country how the entry of the United 
States into this treaty, into the league, would give stability to 
the nations of the world; would bring disarmament, interna- 
tional peace, and a rapid restoration of the productive powers 
of mankind under the happy influence of complete international 
peace terms; that the Senate of the United States had refused 
serious and prolonged illness, for he was not physically strong 


when he entered upon the duties of the Chief Executive, and 
only by the most careful daily effort had he been able to keep 
himself equal to his task. In the fall of 1919 he was no longer 
physically able to carry on this contest. He was as much a 
martyr to the public service as any soldier that ever fell in 
battle, and history will in due time accord him the high place 
which his very great services justify. 

Mr. President, America owes a duty to the world and to its 
own future to take the invited initiative in organizing the world 
to recognize the principles of international-justice, liberty, and 
good understanding, and of the right of every nation, great or 
small, to territorial integrity and political independence, 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIONS? 


Certainly, Mr. President, there can be no objection to the 
United States giving voice to these principles in which we all 
unanimously believe, and a formal declaration would go far to 
Strengthen these political doctrines throughout the world. 

Certainly our entry into the League of Nations, with such 
reservations as Congress might see fit, would wonderfully stim- 
ulate the great doctrines of liberty and international justice set 
forth in the covenant of the league. 


THE ELECTION OF 1020. 


Mr. President, there are those who imagine that the election 
of 1920, and there are those who have carried on a propaganda 
to the effect that the election of 1920, was a mandate from the 
American people not to enter the League of Nations. Nothing 
could be more absurd or so injurious to the world’s interest as 
this pretension. If this grotesque notion that the American 
people voted against the League of Nations in the election of 
1920 prevails it would mean the abandonment by America of 
the moral leadership of mankind. 

The election of 1920 meant nothing of the kind. Both parties 
were committed to the covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Democrats voted for it without reservations and with reserva- 
tions. The Republican Senators voted for it with reservations 
and some without reservations, and only a negligible number 
voted against it. The Democratic Party made it an issue in 
the campaign of 1920 and made the following declaration: 

The Democratic Party favors the League of Nations as the surest, 
if not the only, practicable means of maintaining the peace of the 
world and terminating the insufferable burden of great military and 
nayal establishments. . 

It was upon this basis that the President of the United States, in 
prearrangement with our allies, consented to a suspension of hostili- 
ties against the Imperial German Government; the armistice was 
1 pa and a eid ot ce negotiated upon the definite assurance 

0 as well as the powers pitted against Germany, that 
“a general tion of nations must be form under 5 e cove- 
nants, for the has — of affording mutual guaranties of political inde- 
pendence and torial integrity to great and small States alike.” 

Upon this platform the Democratic candidate received 
9,147,350 votes. 

The Republican Party platform of 1920 made the following 
declaration with regard to the League of Nations: 

The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to 
preserve the peace of the world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based upon international justice and must pro- 
vide methods which shall maintain the rule of quous rigħt by the 
development of law and the decision of impartial courts and which 
shall secure instant and general international conference whenever 
peace shall be threatened by political action, so that the nations 

ledged to do and insist upon what is just and fair may exercise their 

fiuence and power for the prevention of war. 

We believe that all this can be done without the compromise of 
national independence, without depriving the people of the United 
States in advance of the t to determine for themselves what is 
just and fair when the on arises, and without involving them as 
participants and not as peacemakers in a multitude of quarrels the 
merits of which they are unable to judge. 


It criticizes the covenant of the league as drawn and the in- 
sistence of the President in favor of the covenant withont 
amendment; and in regard to the Republican Senate which 
had voted to adopt the covenant of the league with reserva- 
tions the Republican platform said: 

We approve their conduct and honor their courage and fidelity, and 
we pledge the coming Republican administration to such 1 
with the other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty of 
America to civilization and humanity in accordance with American 
ideals and without surrendering the t of the American people to 
exercise its judgment and its power in favor of justice and peace. 

As far as the public was concerned there was little or no 
difference between the attitude of this Republican platform 
and the Democratic platform, because the Democratic plat- 
form had no intention whatever to deprive the people of the 
United States “to determine for themselves what is just and 
fair” or to involve them in a multitude of quarrels, as stated 
in the Republican platform. The Democratic platform stated 
in terms, with regard to the League of Nations, that— 


1925. 


The President repeatedly has declared, and this convention reaffirms, 
that all our duties and obligations as a "member of the league must be 
fulfilled in strict conformity with the Constitution of the United States, 
embodied in which is the fundamental requirement of declaratory action 
— A Congress before this Nation may become a participant in any 


hen on November 19, 1919 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 8802), 
Mr. Loper submitted the question of ratifying the covenant of 
the league with certain reservations, 41 Senators, including my- 
self, voted for it, including nearly all the Republican Senators— 


Ball Frelinghuysen McCumber Spencer 
Calder Hale McLean Sterlin, 
Capper Harding McNary Sutherland 
Colt Jones, Wash, New Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Newberry adsw 
Curtis Kenyon Page Warren 
Dillingham Keyes Penrose Watson 
Edge Lenroot Phipps 

Elkins Lodge t 


and five Democrats. The following Republicans voted against 
the treaty with the reservations: 


Borah Gronna McCumber Sherman 
Brandegee Johnson Moses 

Fernald Knox Norris 

France La Follette Poindexter 


Some of these Republicans voted against it because they 
were opposed to the treaty on any ground whatever, such as 
Senators Boran and JoHnson or California, while others, in- 
cluding nearly all the Democrats, favored the treaty without 
‘these reservations, including all of the Democrats except five, 
and these Democrats were in favor of the treaty notwithstand- 
ing the reservations, so that the vote in the Senate of the 
United States was overwhelmingly in favor of the covenant of 
the league, with or without reservations. 

Senator Harding, who was at that time a candidate for the 
Presidency, voted twice for the covenant of the league with 
reservations. 

Nearly all the great Republican leaders were strenuously 
for the covenant of the League of Nations with or without 
reservations, for example: 

Hon. William Howard Taft, formerly President, who was 
the president of the League to Enforce Peace, and now, by 
Seon! Harding’s appointment, Chief Justice of the United 

tates, 

Mr. Taft, in signed articles in the Public Ledger and in 
interviews and addresses, strongly advised the friends of the 
League of Nations to vote for Senator Harding as the best, if 
not the only hope, for our entry into the league, and in an 
article in the Public Ledger immediately following the election 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft said: 

The enemies of the league will 3 that the 3 verdict is 


one completely adverse to any league, but this will not be the reason- 
able judy = of those who have followed Mr. Hard a in 
his is Moines 


7 acceptance, in his speech of August 28, in 
speech, Sadi in his Indianapolis speech, 

Hon. Elihu Root, former member of the Cabinet, Secretary 
of State, stood for the league with the Lodge reservations. 

Charles Evans Hughes, twice Governor of the State of New 
York and Justice of the Supreme Court, nominee for Presi- 
dent, and at the present time Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Harding—the same. 

Gen. Leonard Wood, who was a leading candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, declared his— 

Approval of the re on of Nations with the Senate reservations— 
reservations which thoroughly Americanize it and leave America 
absolutely free and 93 to follow the only mandate she will 
ever accept—the mandate of American public opinion, the will of the 
American people. 

Frank O. Lowden, twice Governor of Illinois, another leading 
candidate for the Republican nomination, stated in his primary 
campaign— 

Another question is that of the League of Nations. I believe in 
the passage of the League of Nations covenant with reservations. I 
defend the action of Senators who insisted aoe reservations to the 
rego submitted to them, * When the Republican Party is 

power we shall, I hope, proceed to establish this machinery for 
— international di 

Herbert Hoover, whose friends were urging him for the 
Presidency, in the Public Ledger and the Chicago Daily News, 
said— 

I stand earn for f Nations to minimize war, 

3 1 — for 8 with — im the N Eran 
pointed by the Republican reservations. 

And Herbert Hoover went so far as to say that— 

The gravest peril to the cause of peace seems to me to be this, that 
Johxsox and Boran believe and are making the party and the country 
believe that they have made the issues and are dominating the cam- 
paign. If that Tales impression is allowed to go unchallen when 
they return to the Senate they will be able to draw to their 
Senate support as will enable them to block Pogue gear Senator Harding 
when, as President, he invites approval either of the existing league 
with reservations or— 
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And so forth. Vice President Coolidge on October 28 at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, said: 

If the security of Europe is so intertwined with the Versailles treaty 
and the existing League of Nations that we can make the best progress 
by taking the good in that treaty and in that covenant and by excis- 
ing or amen og | those things which are not consonent with American 
traditions and habits, surely the Republican platform permits of such 
a course; surely the public declarations of Senator Harding permit such 
a course, 

And so many other of the Republican leaders, such as W. 
Murray Crane, of Massachusetts; William Allen White, of 
Kansas; Judge Nathan L. Miller, ex-Governor of New York; Ly- 
man J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; George W. Wicker- 
sham, ex-Attorney General; Charles D. Hilles, president of the 
National Republican Club; Oscar Straus, and so forth. It is 
perfectly notorious that the Republicans went before the people 
in 1920 with the assurance that Senator Harding was the best 
means by which to get effective favorable action on the League 
of Nations. 

The Republican Party platform was framed in such a way as 
to prevent Senator Jonnson, of California, or his supporters 
bringing about a party split, but the friends of the league be- 
lieved in Harding and voted for him; and to say that the 
7,000,000 plurality which he received was because President 
Harding was opposed to the League of Nations, for which he 
twice voted, is false and utterly preposterous. 

There are other reasons which fully explain the 7,000,000 
plurality which Harding recelved without the pretense that 
hostility to the league was the reason. 

In the first place, the number of votes had been increased 
50 per cent by the women’s vote; and, therefore, whatever the 
plurality, it would be largely increased by this new vote. 

In 1916 the voters in America were exceedingly opposed to 
the entry of the United States into the war. The Democrats 
had made the campaign on the slogan “ He kept us out of war,” 
and on that slogan Woodrow Wilson received 9,129,606 votes 
against 6,286,214 in 1912, a gain of nearly 3,000,000 votes. 
This included the people who by descent or affiliation were sym- 
pathetic with the German, Austrian, Bulgarian, or Turkish 
people, the pacifists, and many of the socialists, and all those 
who wanted to keep out of war. 

When Woodrow Wilson led us into war, as he was compelled 
to do by public opinion, these citizens turned from the support 
of the Democratic ticket like a shoal of herring, and the Repub- 
licans carried both the House and Senate in 1918. 

The preelection letter of Woodrow Wilson in 1918 alienated 
many progressive Republicans, energized the Republican Party, 
and laid the foundation for the solidarity of all Republicans 
in 1920. 

Many independents and Democrats, as well as progressive 
Republicans and people of no particular party activity, were 
incensed by the unavoidable annoyances of war activities, for 
example: 

(a) The selective draft act called 10,000,000 men of all po- 
litical complexions on June 5, 1917, and left hundreds of thou- 
sands of grievances. 

(b) The Council of National Defense, necessary as it was, 
was organized down to the crossroads and offended hundreds 
of thousands. 

(c) The antisedition act, with its spies, and so forth, a neces- 
sary act, nevertheless laid the foundation for a number of 
grievances against the party in power—the Democratic Party. 

(d) The suppression of free speech, necessary in war to pre- 
vent the foolish from demoralizing our war activities, neverthe- 
less offended thousands. 

(e) The War Trade Board interfered with trade and com- 
merce in innumerable ways and left hundreds of thousands of- 
fended. 

(1) The War Industries Board interfered in all sorts of ways 
with the industrial life of America—very necessary in time of 
war and commendable in the highest degree. Unnumbered 
grievances nevertheless were incited by the action of the War 
Industries Board. 

ig) The food control under Hoover and fuel control under 
Garfield offended millions of the people. It mattered not if 
Hoover and Garfield were Republicans. The offense was com- 
mitted by the Democratic administration and the grievance was 
against the Democratic Party. 

(h) Priority orders on the railroads and embargoes on goods 
and gold offended hundreds of thousands of people. 

(1) The Government control of railroads, the Government con- 
trol of the telegraph and cable, the Government control of the 
telephones. the preferential treatment of military and naval 
business in men, materials, and transports over civilian busi- 
ness offended thousands, 
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(j) The commandeering of men and material; and outbidding 
civilians for labor and goods required for war broke up peace- 
time commercial standards and offended thousands. 

(k) The high taxes of war, the excess taxes, the surplus 
taxes, and the methods of revenue collection and administra- 
tion annoyed and incensed many, 

(1) Necessarily the administration of war is autocratic even 
in a democracy and thousands were offended by this cause. 

On top of all these things there was a resolute and tre- 
mendous propaganda carried on against Woodrow Wilson and 
his administration, due, of course, in part to these causes which 
are enumerated. 

Then followed Wilson’s physical illness and more or less 
Democratic demoralization and a serious discontent within the 
ranks of the Democratic leadership. 

It was all of these things combined that led to Harding’s very 
great plurality, not because of American hostility to the League 
of Nations. 

The campaign of 1920 was carried on on the Republican 
slogan of so-called“ anti-Wilsonism ” and“ we want a change.” 
The American people wanted to get a change from the auto- 
cratic bureaucracy of war to the usual and more democratic 
processes of peace, and the election of 1920 reflected this senti- 
ment. 

But the American people, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people, believed in the principles of progressive 
democracy. Nearly all the Democrats are progressive and over 
half of the Republican citizens are progressive and have been 
for years, aS was shown in the election of 1912 when Roosevelt 
received 4,126,020 votes and the lovable, genial Taft only 3,483,- 
922. The American people are progressive, and they wish to 
have a progressive Government. This was most clearly indi- 
cated in the election of 1922 when so many stand-pat, conserva- 
tive Republicans were defeated and progressive Republicans and 
Democrats sent to the House of Representatives and the Senate 
by that election. 

In Oklahoma not less than 75,000 Republicans voted the 
Democratic ticket in 1922. 

The people of America are not altogether blind party follow- 
ers, but to a large extent the people regard political parties as 
a means by which to make effective their will. The time has 
come when Congress and the Senate should voice the aspirations 
of America and of mankind for international liberty, inter- 
national justice, international righteousness. If it did nothing 
more than express its opinion in an intelligible form it would 
probably suffice. 

But, Mr. President, America should discharge its full re- 
sponsibility before God and before man and call the leaders of 
the world together in Washington for an economic and political 
conference to complete the work of overthrowing militarism 
already so largely accomplished. It was a splendid thing, in 
pursuance of this great advance, which President Harding and 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes accomplished in 
bringing about the four treaties limiting naval armament. It 
had my heartfelt approval because it was a fine step forward, 

It is time to take another step forward. 

It is time for President Harding to fulfill his promises to 
America. 

It is time for the Republican Party to meet its promises of 
1920 to America with regard to international peace. 

Let us not be content to be silent and allow the days to pass 
by while another world war is being bred in Europe. It is our 
duty to Europe, as well as to our own people, to speak and to 
give the world a forum in which to speak, and the nations of 
the earth, when assembled in Washington City, in.a favorable 
atmosphere, comparatively free from intrigue, will be able to 
give voice to the aspirations of the human heart, to the aspira- 
tions implanted in the soul of man by the Master Maker of men. 
It would be another Pentecost. ` 

America will then be able to fulfill the high destiny for which 
she has through the last century been slowly and surely pre- 

red. 

TMS President, our responsibility in this matter demands ac- 
tion. 

America already has the financial and commercial leadership 
of the world and by equipment is the only great Nation capable 
of assuming the moral leadership of mankind and leading 
peacefully the way to international liberty, international under- 
standing, international justice, international prosperity, and 
happiness. 

That is all I desire to say on the resolution at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PerreR in the chair). The 
resolution will lie on the table and be printed. 


— SS — —— ——— — — . —— SSS 


POWER OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, on Saturday last I submitted 
some observations with regard to the duty of Congress, in 
connection with the merchant marine bill, to strike out or 
amend section 711. Section 711 declares that— 

If any provision of this act or the 9 thereof to any person 
ack ald of the ͤ ĩ ĩðVß to other seounh and CIFARA 
shall not be affected thereby. on 

I objected to that torm, to that language, to that meaning, 
because I think that the Congress of the United States is 
charged with the duty, under the oath of office of Members, 
to ascertain the constitutionality of an act before passing it. 

I will not vote for any bill on this floor which violates the 
Constitution of the United States in the slightest particular, 
if I know it, and I think I have sufficient intelligence, when 
matters are debated carefully and thoroughly in this body, to 
ere when they are violative of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Gentlemen rose on the other side and thought they made a 
convincing argument because they said that at some time in 
the past Congress had passed some act which was held to be 
unconstitutional, and one case was cited of an act which I 
thonght was obviously unconstitutional. But that argument 
is of no force whatever, because the people of the United States 
can hold Congress to account as a matter of policy. I demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of a doubt in the mind of a 
man whose brain is sound, who is willing to think, who is will- 
ing to examine the record, that Congress has the power, under 
the Constitution of the United States, to make such exceptions 
and such regulations on the appellate powers of the Supreme 
Court as to prevent the Sapreme Court from nullifying acts 
of Congress, or assuming to det¢lare questions of great national 
policy. The power exists. > 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr Kertoce] said that he 
had not time to answer the address which I delivered, so he 
would content himself with making a protest. I confess he 
did not answer it. He made a protest, and in his protest he 
charged me with assaulting the Supreme Court. Because I 
stand here for the Constitution of the United States, I am to 
be branded as an enemy of the Supreme Court, a court to 
which I always pay the highest tribute of praise and respect. 

He said that he listened with surprise and regret to an 
assault made upon the judiciary of the United States. There 
was no assault made. The Senator had no right to say that, 
He violated the amenities of debate in saying it. He violated 
the good order of the Senate in saying it. He has no right to 
impute to a Senator who has confined himself to legitimate 
debate that he is making any assault on the Supreme Court. 
Such a charge is to stigmatize the Senator against whom it 
is directed. ; 

Let us analyze what the Senator from Minnesota said. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear the debate to which the Senator 
refers, but may we not infer, from the language to which the 
Senator just called our attention, which came from the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, that he rather meant that the attitude 
of the Senator from Oklahoma was an assault upon the ac- 
cepted view of lawyers particularly, and the American people 
generally, namely, that the Supreme Court has the exclusive 
power to determine the constitutionality of an act, and that the 
words “assault upon the Supreme Court” meant rather an 
assault upon the interpretation which has been placed hereto- 
fore by lawyers and by the people upon the tripartite divi- 
sion of powers? Does not the Senator think that is what the 
Senator from Minnesota had in mind, rather than any per- 
sonal aspersion upon the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Minnesota is a trained law- 
yer; he is a highly educated man, and I assume that when a 
gentleman with his learning and with his training uses language 
he knows what he is talking about in the use of language, if he 
does not know what he is talking about in the more important 
matter which I was discussing; and I think he did not know 
what he was talking about; in fact, I know that he does not 
know what he is talking about. The Senator from Minnesota 
said: F 

Should we take from the Supreme Court the power to declare a law 
which was passed in violation of the fundamental law of ihe land to be 
unconstitutional, we should place all the liberties of the American 
people in the hands of one body, and there would be no Constitution 
of the United States left. 

In other words, the people of the United States can not afford 
to trust the Senate of the United States, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the President of the United 
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States; nor can they afford to trust themselves, forgetting that 
if Congress makes a mistake the people can correct it by sending 
new servants here to represeut them on the floors of the two 
Houses. 

Such an argument as that 1s obviously without any force 
whatever. It ought not to come from the lips of a sophomore in 
a law school, much less from those of a lawyer who is trained 
in his profession. 

I challenge the Senator from Minnesota to answer the argu- 
ment I made. He can not answer it and stand before a forum 
of the American people, or at the bar of men with sound minds 
and sound judgment, and defend himself in it. 

I showed at great length what the powers of Congress were. 
I showed that those powers had been passed on a number of 
times by the Supreme Court itself, sustaining the position which 
I took with regard to the power of Congress. It is not a 
question of power; it is a question of policy; it is a question of 
expediency. I can respect the mind of a man who says he 
thinks it is expedient. I can not have any logical respect for 
the mind of a man who says the power does not exist, when it 
is written into the Constitution as plainly as words can write 
it, when it has been interpreted by the Supreme Court itself 
in the same way that I have interpreted the language. I chal- 
lenge the Senator from Minnesota to make an intellectual 
reply to the argument which I have made as to the power. He 
can not do it, 

I do not care a particle about the instruction to the boys 
going to the little law schools all over the country, who have 
been taught a falsehood with regard to the powers of our Con- 
stitution. I know where that teaching comes from. I know 
in whose interest it is framed, and it is not framed for the 
best interests of this Republic, and I will not stand for it. I 
challenge the Senator from Minnesota to answer my argument 
as to the power, and I tell him now before the country and 
before the Senate that he can not make an intellectual reply 
to it. 

Having said so much, I call attention to another lawyer, a 
Member of this body, the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
Borax], who wrote an article with regard to this question in a 
way which is of great interest. The Senator from Idaho is 
willing to compromise on this matter; I am not. Nevertheless, 
his views are of interest, and he cites many cases, which I did 
not take the trouble to cite. Without reading, I ask that his 
article may be inserted in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


(By Wittiam E. Borgan, United States Senator from Idaho.) 


“The five-to-four decisions of our Supreme Court upon great 
constitutional questions are always a matter of deep regret— 
regret I suspect upon the part of the court and certainly upon 
the part of the public generally. These decisions seem to jus- 
tify a want of respect for the decisions of that great tribunal 
and seem to breed an atmosphere of distrust in the solidity 
and worth of our Federal Judicial system. They have given 
rise to more criticism of the court than any other one thing 
which I am able to recall. When a measure has passed the 
Congress and received the approval of the President it seems 
unreasonable that such a measure should be rejected by a deci- 
sion in which no more than five out of nine judges concur in 
its unconstitutionality. In the last analysis it comes down to 
the proposition where one justice has the power to uphold or 
defeat the law; and in a celebrated case a change of view upon 
the part of the one judge resulted in holding the law constitu- 
tional upon one occasion and unconstitutional upon another. 
It gives to the whole proceeding an element of chance. Noth- 
ing outside of actual misconduct could be more calculated, in 
my opinion, to detract from the dignity and prestige of the 
court or more likely to undermine it in the opinion of the 
American people. 

LAMENTABLE LACK OF HARMONY. 


“A late Federal judge who had seen long service, speaking of 
these five-to-four deciMons, said: ‘It is unfortunate that re- 
cently there has been a lamentable lack of harmony in the deci- 
sions rendered in many important cases, the opinions of five 
members prevailing over the adverse opinions of four. Judg- 
ments so rendered can not command the universal respect 
which should be aceorded to judgments of the highest court in 
the Nation; and it is worth while for the lawyers of the United 
States to consider whether a practicable remedy for such dis- 
cord may not be discovered and recommended to Congress. 
Where the consequences are of such grave importance, the final 
determination of the court of last resort ought to be rendered 
with such an assurance that the right of the matter has been 


ascertained and declared, that all fair-minded people may 
accept the result with good will and without any impairment 
of confidence in the court.’ 

“During the last 30 years there have been some forty-odd 
exceedingly important cases determined in the Supreme Court by 
decisions of five to four. Not all of them, of course, were cases 
involving constitutional questions, but some of the most im- 
portant turned upon the constitutionality of either State or 
national statutes. 

It may be of interest to recall some of the five-to-four deci- 
sions. The first to which I make reference is that of the 
‘slaughterhouse case (16 Wall), involving a construction of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. Chief Jus- 
tice Chase and Justices Field, Bradley, and Swayne earnestly 
dissented from the decision of the court upholding the State 
law, claiming that the decision was radically wrong and would 
be fruitful of great evil. 


UNDERMINING RESPECT FOR THE COURT, 


“ In 1895, after five days’ argument by the most noted law- ` 


yers of the country, there was submitted for the decision of 
the court the income tax law. The court in the first instance 
declared the Iaw constitutional. Upon reargument and a 
change of view upon the part of one justice the law was held 
unconstitutional by a vote of five to four (157 U. S. 429). The 
decision aroused discussion throughout the country and more 
pronounced criticisms of the court were heard than at any 
time since the Dred Scott decision. The ultimate result was 
2 adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
tates. 

Next we may recall the decision in the case of Lochner v. 
New York (177 U. S. 145). This was a State law (and if it 
is deemed wise to legislate upon this subject at all, the pro- 
posed measure should be broadened to include the constitu- 
tionality of State statutes) known as the ‘10-hour-day’law. The 
law was held void by a five-to-four decision. It again aroused 
a storm of protest, and the greater portion of the criticism 
went to this specific vice of pronouncing a State law unconsti- 
tutional by a bare majority. 

“Next came the child-labor law, another five-to-four decision 
(247 U. S. 277). 2 

“There can be no doubt that these decisions have in a meas- 
ure undermined the great respect which our people should en- 
tertain for the Supreme Court. As said by the Federal judge 
quoted, judgments so rendered can not command the universal 
respect which should be accorded to the highest court in the 
Nation. I entertain no doubt, therefore, as to the wisdom of 
the policy disclosed in the bill which I have offered. When the 
law of a sovereign State is called in question or an act of Con- 
gress declared to be repugnant to the Constitution, neither the 
will of the people of the State nor the will of the people of the 
United States should be thwarted upon a decision rendered by 
a bare majority of the court, if there is any practicable and 
orderly way to avoid such result. 

“This, of course, is not a new proposition. It is a subject 
which has had consideration from almost the beginning of our 
Government and at the hands of some of our most distinguished 
lawyers and statesmen. In 1823 a resolution was introduced 
in Congress proposing to require the concurrence of seven judges 
in any opinion concerning the validity of State or Federal legis- 
lation. In 1824 there were several similar proposals. A bill 
was reported by Martin Van Buren requiring the concurrence 
of seven judges ont of ten and requiring each judge to record a 
separate opinion. In 1824 a Member from Kentucky introduced 
a resolution requiring that a certain number should concur be- 
fore the court should hold a State statute unconstitutional. 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster took part in the debate, but 
neither, so far as I have been able to ascertain, raised any ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of the proposal. The debate 
seemed to indicate that both acknowledged the subject to be 
within the power of Congress and dealt with it solély as a 
question of policy. 


AN ISSUE IN 1868. 


In January, 1868, a bill was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and passed requiring two-thirds of the Supreme Court 
to invalidate a statute. There was an extended debate upon 
the subject. I do not myself regard this precedent as of very 
great moment, The bill was confessedly a bill to meet a politi- 
cal exigency, and was designated to protect specific questionable 
legislation. It was one of the unfortunate incidents of the re- 
construction period. There were many things done in those 
days that, standing alone, I should not regard as of very much 
moment in the way of precedent. There is any amount of litera- 
ture on the subject in law journals. 
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HAS CONGRESS THE POWER? 

“The Constitution of the United States provides: ‘In all 
eases affecting ambassadors, other publie ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State should be a party, the Supreme Court 
shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases before 
mentioned the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.’ 

“Has the Congress under this provision of the Constitution 
the power to prescribe the number of judges which shall con- 
cur before a statute shall be declared unconstitutional? From 
the earliest days of the Republic Congress has determined not 
only the number of justices but also the number which shall 
constitute a quorum. ‘The act of 1789 contains such a provision, 
and that provision is still in the law, providing that six justices 
shall constitute a quorum. Congress has also provided for the 
court's adjournment in case of no quorum. It has given to 
less than a quorum the power to make necessary orders touch- 
ing a pending case. 

“The ‘ judicial power’ of the United States is vested in one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as the Congress may 
create. That ‘judicial power,’ it will be readily conceded, can 
not be invaded by the legislative branch of the Government. 
But the line which separates the appellate jurisdiction of the 
court under proper ‘regulations’ from an unwarranted in- 
vasion of the ‘judicial power’ is not at all times clear and 
distinct. Is the Congress invading the ‘ Judicial power’ when it 
declares the number of justices required to constitute a quorum? 
I think not. Is it derogating from the ‘ judicial power’ when 
it provides by law that less than a quorum shall be authorized 
to do certain things? It would seem not. Is the power to 
grant certain writs, as provided by statute, by one justice an 
invasion of the judicial power’? 

“Tn other words, may we not provide under the scope of 
‘regulations’ touching the appellate jurisdiction that before 
an act of Congress shall be declared void at least seven judges 
shall concur? It seems to me that we have that power. If 
we have the power, it is perfectly clear that we should use it. 
Unless we do make provision of this nature we shall have to 
meet the situation after it becomes more serious. We have 
already amended the Constitution once because of a five-to-four 
decision. There is another amendment now under consideration 
being urged by reason of a five-to-four decision. It is cer- 
tainly wiser, if we are authorized by the Constitution to do so, 
to deal with the subject by statute rather than to be meeting it 
by constitutional amendments. 

“The regret is often expressed in these days that there 
seems to be growing up in this country a bitter and settled an- 
tagonism to our supreme judicial tribunal—not merely criticism 
of its decisions but antagonism to it as an institution. I do 
not believe there is any pronounced antagonism upon the part 
of the people generally—few, very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, hold any such feeling. I entertain the belief that Amer- 
ican institutions are safe in the keeping and securely imbedded 
in the respect of the great mass of the American people. The 
disregard of the fundamental principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment during the last few years has been the disregard of 
those in political place, whose peculiar and sworn duty it is to 
preserve the great charter rather than that of the people. 

“One of the most gratifying things in these days of change 
and experiments is the really deep-seated and quite general 
confidence and pride which the great majority of the American 
people have in our Government. Ninety per cent of the people 
believe in and respect our form of government, and I venture 
the opinion that they will be the last to surrender or destroy 
it. I would rather trust all changes in our Government to a 
plebiscite of 110,000,000 people than to the unsteady nerves 
of those in official life who mistake so often organized propa- 
ganda for the voice of the people. 

But to these institutions of ours the people generally are 
* wont to apply, and have been told that they should apply, the 
simple, practical rules of common sense—that it is a Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. 

“They would have difficulty in preserving their respect for 
this Government if they should continue to feel that there is 
no remedy for a situation wherein statutes and laws may be 
declared unconstitutional after receiving the approval of the 
lawmaking body, the Executive department, and four members 
of the Supreme Court itself. A method more commensurate 
with reason and the solidity and the worth of our institutions 
should be devised. While I would not seek to invade the ju- 
dicial power,’ I would be pleased to know some way had been 
devised to throw abont the judgments of this court the fullest 
respect and the highest confidence, both as to their wisdom and 
their permanency. 


“One can not be justly charged with undue national pride 
when he declares that the Supreme Court of the United States 
is the most exalted judicial tribunal in the world, not a court 
beyond the possibility of error, not a court whose opinions are 
deemed above the reach of fair and honest criticism, but a 
court which, whether viewed as to the reach and scope and 
power of its jurisdiction or as to its influence and standing, 
its ability and learning, its dedication and consecration to the 
service of mankind, is the greatest tribunal for order and jus- 
tice yet created among men. If, therefore, the machinery of 
the court can be geared to a higher plane and greater accuracy, 
thereby insuring its judgments greater support and approval, 
that should be our willing task. 


FIVE-TO-FOUR RULINGS, 


“Some of the typical five-to-four decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court have been as follows: 

“ Northern Securities Co. v. United States (198 U. S. 197), in 
which stockholders of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railway Cos. combined’ to organize a holding company under 
the laws of New Jersey, by which the holding corporation held 
nine-tenths of the stock of the Great Northern and more than 
three-fourths of the stock of the Northern Pacific. These 
were competing lines between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
coast. The court held that under this arrangement the lines 
ceased to be in active competition for trade and commerce and 
became a consolidated corporation, an illegal combination in 
restraint of interstate commerce. 

“In a child-labor case (247 U. S. 251), Hammer v. Dagen- 
hart, the act prohibited transportation of goods made in fac- 
tories employing child labor. It was held unconstitutional as 
exceeding the commerce power of Congress, the necessary effect 
being a regulation of the hours of labor of children. The 
majority of the court held this to be a matter solely within the 
jurisdiction of the States. 

“An income-tax decision involved Pollock v. The Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co, (157 U. S. 429, 1895, and 158 U. S. 601, 
1895). The act laid taxes upon rents or incomes derived from 
real estate or from the interest on municipal bonds. It was held 
that the tax on income from real estate was a direct tax within 
the meaning of section 9, Article I, of the Constitution, and that 
the tax on interest of municipal bonds was a tax on the power 
of the State, etc., to borrow money, and therefore repugnant to 
the Constitution. 

“Another case was under the workmen’s compensation act of 
October 5, 1917, between the Knickerbocker Ice Co. and Stewart 
(253 U. S. 149, 1920). The act amended the Judicial Code re- 
lating to admiralty jurisdiction by saying ‘to claimants the 
rights and remedies under the workmen’s compensation law of 
any State.“ It was held unconstitutional, as an attempt to 
delegate the powers of Congress under section 8 of Article I and 
section 2 of Article III of the Constitution. 

“The Lochner case (177 U. S. 145; Statutes of New York) 
took up the question of prohibiting bakers to work more than 
10 hours a day. The court held that a man had a right to work 
longer hours if he wanted to do so.” 

Mr. OWEN. In dealing with the question of policy, the 
Senator from Minnesota said, “Suppose Congress should 
pass an unconstitutional act; then what? Are we to allow 
an unconstitutional act to be passed, and have no place of 
review?” 

There are plenty of ways to review it. The Congress of the 
United States has not yet come to a point where it refuses a 
remedy when a man is injured through any act of Congress, 
If there is a liberal body in the world, it is the Congress of 
the United States. Our committees are full of claims of all 
sorts, where citizens have been hurt by the operations of 
Government. We are giving people remedies day by day, con- 
tinually, It is an everlasting grinding of the mills giving 
relief to small men who are hurt by Government operations, 
The Government is generous and kind. It is not autocratic; 
it is not monarchical; it is not tyrannical. It deals justly and 
kindly with its people, and if Congress makes a mistake on some 
matter of great consequence, there is a forum in this country 
to give relief, and that is the forum of the people of this coun- 
try. They will express themselves with regard to whether or 
not their servants on this floor have discharged their duty 
with fidelity and with intelligence, and at last, under our Con- 
stitution, the sovereign power is vested in the people. That is 
where the sovereignty is, and that is where it ought to be left. 
It ought not to be transferred to any commission, or to any 
court appointed for life, and not responsible to the people for 
their decisions. 

Mr. President, the time has come when I must close. I am 
compelled to leaye the floor, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before the Senator 
departs from a consideration of this question, I should like to 
address his attention to that amendment of the Constitution 
which provides that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and I want him to 
assume an act of the Congress of the United States which 
does, indeed, deprive one of life without due process of law, 
or to assume the case of a statute which deprives one of his 
liberty without due process of law, or, for the matter of that, 
a statute which deprives one of his property without due 
process of law. A subsequent Congress, of course, could re- 
store the property or the equivalent, but how can Congress 
restore to a man his liberty or his life? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator can very easily make 

suggestions of that kind. I will ask him what remedy I have 
if, when I am passing across Pennsylvania Avenue, an in- 
furiated taxi driver runs over me and breaks my neck? None. 
There are cases in which we may suppose irreparable injuries, 
but that does not justify an interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States under which Congress shall abdicate its 
power to declare its own acts constitutional. 
I have spoken of the power, and I invite the Senator from 
Minnesota, who is here now, to make a reply to the argument 
which I submitted to-day, and to take the time to study what 
I have said. I asked him to do that because he can not other- 
wise make an intellectual reply. I want him to study what I 
have said, and then answer in the Senate, if he will, and show 
that Congress has not the power which I say it has. 

Now, Mr. President, I am compelled to leave. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator Yield? 

Mr, OWEN. I am yielding the floor. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have not heard what the Senator has said, 
but I will read it, and reply, if it needs any reply, which I 
very much doubt. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on Saturday last I gave 
notice that to-day I would speak upon the question of the 
power of the Supreme Court to set aside acts of Congress, 
Since then the Senate has refused to lay upon the table the 
motion to proceed to the consideration of the filled milk bill. 
I believe this is a very important matter to the country and 
one that should be immediately considered. I therefore wish 
to state that I shall not at this time discuss the matter in 
reference to the Congress and the Supreme Court, and I shall 
speak only briefly in favor of the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the filled milk bill. 

So far as the question of the ship subsidy bill is concerned 
I think I have made my position clear heretofore. My position 
is that it should not be voted upon by this Congress. It is 
fastening upon the country a policy by contract for 15 years 
when this Congress will now live less than two weeks. If it 
is such an important proposition to the people of the whole 
country, it should be considered by an extra session of the 
Congress elected largely upon that issue. I therefore feel that 
it is wrong for a Congress which is dying to fix a future 
policy of that kind upon the people of the United States. 

In that judgment I am supported by the Senate in its vote 
taken but a few days ago upon the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for changing the date of the 
convening of Congress. Most of the Senators who are sup- 
porting the ship-subsidy measure voted at that time to submit 
a constitutional amendment to the legislatures of the States 
which will prevent the situation under which we are now la- 
boring. I call upon those Senators to practice a little bit what 
they preach. Let us postpone the vote upon the ship subsidy 
and take up and consider and dispose of important matters 
which the people of the country are demanding. The question 
of filled milk is one of them. It is a question of pure food. It 
is a question of the lives of children. It is a question of ad- 
vancing our civilization. 

I realize that whenever we attempt that sort of thing we al- 
ways find somebody opposed. There is always some vested in- 
terest that is opposed, but nevertheless that is no reason why 
the Senate or the Congress should halt in carrying out and 
doing those things. Therefore, I feel keenly that we should 
proceed to the consideration of the filled milk bill and dispose 
of it. While I feel just as keenly that it is my duty to do every- 
thing I can by preventing a vote or otherwise to block the 
passage of the ship subsidy bill, I am just as strongly in favor 
of disposing of these other matters of interest to the whole 
people of the United States. I am glad to say that the Senate 
has voted against tabling the motion, and I hope upon a full 
consideration of the matter they will vote to proceed to con- 
sider the filled milk bill and that it will be disposed of in regular 
order. It certainly will be done without any filibuster or delay 


upon my part, as I believe will be the case upon the part of any 
of those opposed to the ship subsidy measure. I believe any 
other legislation of immediate importance would receive the 
same consideration. Therefore, I desire to say that I shall 
support the motion of the Senator from North Dakota to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the filled milk bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator resumes his 
seat I would like to ask him a question, if he will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. If he will permit me to make a very brief state- 
ment preliminary to it, I shall be very glad. I think his an- 
swer to the question which I am about to proponnd may in- 
fluence some Senators in their votes upon the proposition to 
take up the filled-milk measure for consideration. 

The Senator is a lawyer and a student of public questions. 
He knows our Constitution and the dual form of government 
which prevails. He knows the rights of the States, and under 
the Constitution he knows they have certain police powers and 
certain rights which a sovereign State has the right to exercise. 

There is a grave feeling upon the part of some who are pro- 
foundly in sympathy with the purpose and object of the bill that 
it is an infringement upon the rights of the States and will be 
a direct assault upon their police powers, upon the authority 
of the States to regulate matters which are essentially domestic 
in character and, under the usually accepted theory of the rights 
of the States, matters which pertinently and properly belong to 
the States. 

I want to ask the Senator if he interprets the bill in the way 
that it would, if enacted into law, be a serious or any re- 
striction upon the rights of the States? Does he interpret it 
as a precedent that might be invoked when assaults may be 
made upon the States to restrict their power and in the interest 
of some particular business? To illustrate what I mean, there 
are some farmers, perhaps, and some people engaged in the 
dairy business who would like to see the use of cottonseed oil, 
as an illustration, interdicted as a food product. Let it be used 
for the making of soap or for any nonedible purpose. Doubt- 
less there are some who would be willing to support a measure 
that would prevent the use of cottonseed oil or coconut oil in 
the manufacture of butter or products for use as food. 

Does the Senator distinguish this bill from a measure which 
would have in view the object which I have just indicated? 
Does the Senator think that the Federal Government has the 
power to say that skimmed milk shall not be used for food 
purposes; and if he thinks that they have the power, where does 
he draw the line as to the authority of the States and the 
authority of the Federal Government to determine questions 
which heretofore have generally been conceded at least to be 
within the province of the States themselves? 

Mr. BROOKHART. At this time, of course, I was pot dis- 
cussing the merits of the bill itself. There is no doubt that 
Congress can not invade the rights of the States even if they 
wanted to do so. Under the present method of deciding these 
matters their act would be held unconstitutional if they did so. 
I am not in favor, as a matter of policy, of invading any of the 
rights of the States, and if, upon consideration of the bill, it 
appeared to do that, of course, it should be amended in those 
particulars. I am interested in it as a matter of policy, of 
pure food, of protecting especially the lives of the children of 
the country. Incidentally everybody in every business has 
a right to know whether a thing is truthful and what it pur- 
ports to be, and I, of course, stand strongly for that general 
principle which will make milk milk, and coconuts coconuts. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Certainly. 

Mr. STANLEY. The able Senator was on the point of dis- 
cussing the propriety of legislation limiting the rights and 
powers of the Supreme Court of the United States to declare 
unconstitutional or void an act of Congress. In that question 
I am vitally interested. Without expressing any opinion pro or 
con as to the merits of the proposed method of curtailing the 
power of the Supreme Court, there is no doubt in my mind 
that the framers of the Constitution never contemplated this 
yeto power on the part of the court as now exercised. 

Thomas Jefferson would turn over in his grave at the thonght 
of the Supreme Court nullifying an act of Congress upon the 
grounds which have sometimes justified that court in so doing. 
This is the only legislative body on earth of which I have any 
knowledge, in a measure, controlling the destines of a free and 
enlightened people where the judiciary exercises that plenary 
and unprecedented power. It is not in the power of the English 
courts to set aside an act of Parliament or of the French courts 
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to set aside an aet of the Chamber of Deputies or of the German 
courts to set aside an act of the Reichstag; or assuming that the 
Senator is correct and that we are going to say to the Supreme 
Court, “Hereafter we shall be the judge of the constitutionality 
of our own acts,” if and when we take that position, one of two 
things must happen: Shall we look simply at the purposes of 
a pending bill, adopt, as the causists say, the position that 
“the end justifies the means,” that if the purpose of a bill is 
laudable, and if the end sought is desirable, then we will not 
cavil about the means or consider the technical question of its 
consonance with the Constitution of the United States? Hav- 
ing curtailed the right of the Supreme Court to review its con- 
stitutionality, and having failed on our oaths first to ask, Is it 
within our power to do this thing before we determine whether 
it is right or wreng, what will become of what is left of the 
Constitution of the United States if both those things happen? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think both those things never can hap- 
peu, but, as I have said, I expected to discuss that question 
to-day. I desire, however, to postpone the discussion of that 
question in case the filled-milk bill is taken up, so it may be 
considered upon its merits. Then, more at length, I shall dis- 
cuss the proposition presented by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I hesitate to take up so much 
of the Senator's time, but I will say to him, as illustrating this 
very proposition, elaborately discussed by Mr. Justice Marshall 
in the great case of Gibbons against Ogden, two things induced 
the convention called together for the purpose of curing cer- 
tain defects in the Articles of Confederation in a way to write 
their own instructions and to depart upon a venture not con- 
templated by those who sent them as delegates to that conven- 
tion, for I think it will be uniyersally conceded that when the 
delegates went to the so-called Constitutional Convention there 
was no thought in the minds of those who selected them that 
they would write an instrument new and entirely different, in- 
finitely beyond the old Articles of Confederation in the form 
and character and power and genius of the Government they 
created. The two things above all others that induced them 
to this radical departure were, first, the inability under the 
Articles of Confederation to levy an effective tax in order to 
maintain the Government, and the other the utter chaos 
that would necessarily have resulted by a failure to vest in 
the Federal Government the regulation of interstate commerce. 
So that two compelling and convincing reasons for the conduct 
of the whole conyention were to settle the method of taxation 
and to limit and definitely to define the power of Congress over 
commerce between the States. An impost duty levied in one 
State against another meant that the industrial progress of 
the Nation as a whole was impossible. If there is one power 
above all others that that convention was inclined to vest in 
its entirety in Congress, it was the power over interstate com- 
merce. 

How far did they go? They gave to the Federal Government 
and denied to the States control over commerce among the 
States and with foreign mations, and subsequently in Terri- 
tories under the contre! of the Federal Government. Had they 
attempted to give to the Federal Government control over traffic 
between two points in the same State, the Constitution would 
never have been adopted, in my opinion, and should not have 
been adopted with that sort of proviston in it. 

I am at this time utterly opposed to an insidious propa- 
ganda on the part of the great carriers of the country, with 
which I am sure the Senator from Iowa is familiar, because 
he has added much to the literature and to the light upon that 
subject. I am opposed to taking away from State railroad 
commissions the control over strictly intrastate commerce, and 
I think the Senator from Iowa agrees with me on that propo- 
sition, 

Mr, BROOKHART. I am in the most perfect accord with 
that idea. 

Mr. STANLEY. ‘This bill, as I read it, does that. If it does 
that, the Senater must concur that it is unconstitutional. 
The definition of interstate commerce as contained in the bill 
is not the definition of the Constitution; it is not the defini- 
tion of the Sherman Act. It is either a reckless and inad- 
vertent or an utterly indefensible method insidiously to extend 
the power of the Federal Government te commerce in the 
commedity covered by the bill between two adjoining hamlets 
not a mile apart. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If that be true, as the Senator says, 
I should say that the bill should be amended at this time. 
However, again I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
it was not my purpose te discuss the merits of the bill, but 
merely to discuss the question whether we should proceed to 
its consideration. 
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Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, for instance, the bill defines 
the term “person,” and then on the first page of the bill, 
beginning in line 6, defines interstate commerce as follows: 

(b) The term “interstate or forelgn commerce” means commerce 

1 State, Territory, „ 

— —— oie ee —— sgt or ssession, or the District of 

There is no particular objection to that. 
sion follows: 


(2) Between points with the same State, Territory, or possession, 
2 wien the District of Columbia. but through any place outside 


Then this provi- 


Whenever we attempt to define the term “interstate com- 
merce” to mean commerce between points within the same 
State, then we are clearly beyond the province of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The provision as read seems to contem- 
plate a movement into some other State and then back into 
the original State of shipment. That might make a difference. 
I think, however, the Senator and I would not have any serious 
quarrel or trouble in regard to that proposition. That is a 
minor matter, I think, in the bill, and, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I should not object to an amendment that 
would entirely clarify its meaning in that respect. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator an- 
other question. Does the Senator believe—and when the oleo- 
margarine bill was under consideration we had this question 
under discussion—in a matter of this vital importance, unless 
we are clearly convinced that the bill ts within the purview 
of the Constitution and that it is properly and carefully drawn, 
and it is not only designed for a good purpose but is the proper 
method of attaining a desirable end, that it ought to be taken 
up for consideration in the closing days of the session? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that the action of the commit- 
tee is quite a good guaranty that all matters in connection 
with the bill have been considered, and therefore I am ready 
to act upon it. In matters of this kind we will always have 
to rely to a great extent upon the action of the Members of 
the Senate, including the committee which considered the 
measure. Each Senator can not investigate every question in 
all its details to the very bottom. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may T suggest to the Sen- 
ator that I have before me here what are called Filled Milk 
Hearings Before the Committee on Agriculture of the House, 
June 13, July 6, 7, 19, and 20, 1921. So the matter has been 
N Congress for some time and the hearings are quite ex- 
tensive. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The Senator, of course, is more familiar 
with that than I. I think we could well enough proceed to the 
consideration of the bill at this time. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 8086. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. UNDERWOOD called for 
the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the question on the motion to take up the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
take up the so-called milk bill. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senaters 
answered to their names: 


ard Gerry McKellar Robinson 
Brookhart Glass McKinley Spaa 
Broussard Gooding McNary Im 
Bursum Hale Moses Smoot 
Calder Harris Nelson 
Cameron Harrison New Stanfield 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Stanley 
Caraway Hitchcock orris Sterlin 
olt Johnson Suther] 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Overman Townsend 
Jones, Wash. Page Trammell 
Dial Kellogg Pepper Underwood 
Dillingham King P Wadsworth 
Edge Lad Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Reed, Pa. Weller 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. ‘here is a quorum present. 
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Mr. HITCHCQCK. Mr. President, I was a good deal sur- 
prised, a little earlier in the day, to hear the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] state that he was opposed to the 
defeat of the shipping bill by indirection. I was all the more 
surprised at this deliberate statement of his because on a 
rather recent occasion he had led, openly and courageously, 
a filibuster against a piece of legislation to which he was op- 
posed and to which many of us were opposed. On that occa- 
sion he was not content to make his fight upon the legisla- 
tion in question, but he fought practically everything that came 
before the Senate, and sought to bring legislative proceedings 
to a standstill until those who were proposing the legislation 
to which he objected, and to which the minority objected, 
should abandon it. He succeeded. The legislation was dropped, 
although unquestionably a majority of the Senate were in 
favor of its passage. 

I realize that the Senator sought to give an explanation, 
Sought to show wherein he distinguished between the two 
forms of legislation, sought to show what it was that in his 
opinion justified a filibuster upon the antilynching bill, whereas, 
in his opinion, there was no justification for a filibuster 
against this proposed legislation, the shipping bill; and I 
shall do him the justice to quote what he said in that regard. 
He said: 

There are certain great principles that may be involved in votes in 
the Senate where human rights and human liberty and fundamental 

rinciples of our Government are at stake when I would not hesitate 
or a moment to use any legislative power I possess to prevent the 
passage of a bill. 

Frankly speaking, the premises which he assumes were not 
conceded by a majority of the Senate. It was a mere matter 
of opinion—his opinion—that great principles of human liberty 
were at stake on that occasion and that fundamental principles 
of government were at stake; but conceding that he was cor- 
rect, conceding that human liberty was at stake and funda- 
mental principles of government were at stake, what shall we 
say about the question now before the Senate? 

The Senate is here as a representative body. We do not rule 
the country. We only represent the people that rule the coun- 
try; and the reason why this shipping bill is now brought before 
Congress and pressed to passage by all the power of the ad- 
ministration is because the administration knows that after 
the 4th of March, in the next Congress of the United States, 
its passage is impossible. In other words, it is a direct Execu- 
tive attempt to convert into legislative action by a Congress 
which is to die within two weeks a piece of legislation that 
the next Congress would refuse to enact. 

Mr. President, I think a great principle of government is at 
stake here. What right has the Executive to undertake to 
force npon the American people legislation which they at the 
polls last November repudiated? It was before the people. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. And to perpetuate that legislation for 
15 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; as the Senator from Wisconsin says, 
not only to enact it but by a contractual provision to per- 
petuate it so that the representatives of the people are not 
allowed to shake it off when they get into control, 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STANLEY. I may be mistaken, but I have heard a per- 
sistent rumor that the President of the United States has stated, 
and that the chairman of the Commerce Committee has stated, 
that if this bill is passed in such a way as to give Congress 
control over the appropriations carried under it similar to its 
control over those made for the maintenance of the Army and 
of the Navy and the maintenance of fortifications and the conduct 
of the Post Office and other departments, the usual appropria- 
tions, they will regard the bill as comparatively worthless, and 
there is talk that the President has threatened to veto it. In 
other words, unless a discredited measure can be enacted by 
men who are no longer competent to represent the people fur- 
ther, unless they can use not the power they now have but the 
power they once had, before the wisdom of the people or of God 
or of both lessened that power—unless they can use that power, 
and unless they can bind and gag the next Congress by a pro- 
vision in this bill so far as undoing their nefarious work is con- 
cerned, they are not interested in the bill at all. 

Whether that be true or not, I do not know; but if it is true, 
the insolence of the assertion, the audacity of it, onght to justify 
any means that God or nature has put in our hands to kill this 
bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have heard the same report, and I know 
not whether it is true or not, and I do not care very much. I 
say this is an occasion on which a great governmental principle 


is at stake. The Senate is not simply to vote “yes” or “no” 
upon a ship subsidy bill. The Senate is going to say by its 
vote whether it thinks it is right to fasten on the American 
people for a number of years in advance, so that a subsequent 
Congress can not remove it, a piece of legislation that the 
people at the ballot box repudiated only a few months ago by 
electing a Congress that is known to be adverse to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the observation of the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANIEY], there is no need to 
guess at the position of the Executive or the administration 
with regard to that provision in the bill which provided for 
annual appropriations, and the proposal of the committee to 
strike that provision out of the bill as it came from the House, 
and to insert, in lieu of authorization, permanent appro- 
priations. The President stated to the committee, in a com- 
munication to the chairman of the Commerce Committee, 
and I think it is in the record—nobody has ever questioned it, 
and there is no secret at all about it—that unless there were 
provision for the permanent appropriation of the fund, which 
the committee by amendment limits to $30,000,000 a year, he 
would not want the bill at all; so that that is a vital point in 
connection with the whole measure. Unless Congress is to 
be bound by a permanent appropriation for 10 years, and 
probably 15, the bill is not wanted at all. I may suggest this 
to the Senator, also, if he will allow me just a moment further, 
with regard to the charge of delay, and some talk about im- 
potency of the Senate, and that sort of thing; the President, 
when a member of this body, in 1915, joined in filibustering 
to death the shipping bill at the close of that session. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we regard filibustering 
very much in line with our point of view on the question under 
discussion. I have been reluctant at all times to join in a 
filibuster, and I think the Senate will bear me out in the 
statement that I have occupied very little time upon the floor 
in participating in a filibuster at any time, but if ever there 
was an occasion when a great fundamental principle of Gov- 
ernment justified a minority in restraining a majority by a 
filibuster, it is at a time when it is notorious that within two 
weeks the complexion of this representative Government will 
so change that on the ship subsidy question the majority will 
be the minority and the minority will be the majority. It is 
not altogether a party question. 

In the House of Representatives, where there is a Repub- 
lican majority of 150, I think, although I do not know exactly 
what the majority is, the ship subsidy bill secured a majority 
of only 24 votes, showing very well that a great section of 
the Republican Party itself was opposed to the ship subsidy 
bill. Not only that, but there never has been an election in 
the United States when the people have put the stamp of their 
approval upon the ship-subsidy idea, which proposes to take 
a great sum of money annually from the people of the United 
States and pay it to a preferred interest. 

I feel that I can speak on this matter with unusual freedom. 
I am a “lame duck.” I am not to be in the next Senate; and 
one reason why I am not to be in the next Senate is that the 
Republican eandidate who ran against me repudiated his ad- 
ministration upon this question, and in order to secure his 
election had to come out and declare himself opposed to the 
ship subsidy bill and opposed to the administration headed 
by the President of the United States, to whom he owed alle- 
giance. So I feel that I am perfectly justified in standing 
here, as I do, without any interest in the matter, not to be 
a Member of the next Senate, and saying that in my opinion 
the question of the passage of this bill at this session involves 
a great fundamental principle of representative government, 
and if a filibuster was ever justified it is justified in defense 
of the principle that we are here in a representative capacity, 
and it is doing violence to our representative capacity to pass, 
by a small majority, a bill against which the people have 
already rendered a negative verdict. 

Mr. FLETCHER subsequently said: Mr. President, I wish 
to make a correction. . 

I stated in my interruption of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] that President Harding as a Member of this 
body had joined in the filibuster against the original shipping 
bill. I was mistaken as to that. He came into the Senate in 
March of 1915. That is, he was elected to the Senate in No- 
vember, 1914. He was, however, opposed to the shipping bill 
of 1916, as the Recorp will show, spoke against it, and voted 
against it; but I was in error when I said that he joined in the 
filibuster on the first shipping bill that was proposed. I wish 
to correct that in the Recorp, and shall be glad to strike it out 
of the RECORD. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, there is no ques- 
tion, is there, that the shipping bill of 1915 was defeated by a 
filibuster on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Absolutely none. There is no question 
about that. I suppose very likely the then-elected Senator was 
in hearty accord with it, but he did not actually participate 
in it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I do not like to differ 
with my good friend from Nebraska, for whom I have the 
highest respect, when I can help it, and we do not differ on 
many questions; but I think right here we have met a funda- 
mental difference. I think that one of the great issues before 
the American people, one of the great problems confronting the 
country to-day, is the question of human rights and human lib- 
erties. I think if the freedom of government under which we 
live now means anything, it means that the guaranties of the 
Constitution of the United States, as provided by the fathers, 
should live, and they are being torn down every hour and 
every day for special interests, The great mass of the Ameri- 
can people are having their Government taken away from 
them because somebody wants something; and I can see a very 
grave distinction between the mere appropriation and spending 
of money, bad as the object may be, and a trespass on the fun- 
damental rights of the States of this Union. 

I did filibuster the antilynching bill, but not because I stood 
for lynching. I have always in the open protested against 
lynching. and I am glad to say that the sentiment against lynch- 
ing is trespassed against but very seldom in my own State. I 
think it is an outrage that any man should assume that he can 
take the authority vested in the law of the land and exercise 
it himself. But that was not the question involved in that 
bill. It was whether the Federal Government should enter the 
States of the Union and exercise a police jurisdiction that has 
been vested in the States of America from the beginning. If 
the Congress of the United States continues to trespass upon 
the liberties, personal rights, and freedom of the people of the 
several States of this Union, they will build up a sentiment in 
disregard of law which will shake the whole fabric of our 
Government. 

I only filibustered against that bill because the rules of the 
Senate allowed me to do so, I did not filibuster behind a 
screen. I did not attempt to do something concealed- from 
the view of the American people; and when I said that I was 
opposed to that bill and would filibuster it I announced the 
fact from my place here in the Senate, and every man in the 
Senate and every man in the country knew what I was doing. 
There was no attempt behind closed doors to do something that 
was not disclosed on the floor of the Senate. 

I said in that debate, and I say it again, that I believe a time 
will be reached when the United States Senate will be discredited 
by the American people unless it learns how to do business. 
The country has a right to expect that its chosen representatives 
will perform the functions which they are elected to perform 
in a legislative way. I am not responsible for the rules of the 
Senate. The rule in contention was adopted over a-hundred 
years ago, as well as were most of the others. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator at that point 
just to inquire whether it is not just as much a function of a 
legislative body to defeat improper and unjustified measures 
as it is to pass other measures? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; If they command a ma- 
jority of the American people. This is a Government of ma- 
jorities, not a Government of minorities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that a ma- 
jority of the American people are opposed to the ship subsidy 
bill, as shown at the last election? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope so. I am in thorough accord 
with the Senator’s views against the ship subsidy bill; but it 
is not the majority in the country that can control legislation; 
it is the majority on this floor. 

Of course, I know that my view of doing business does not 
meet with the approval of most of my colleagues and never has, 
I am proud to say, however, that since I have been a Member of 
the Senate I have had reported to the Senate a resolution 
which I offered, providing a real cloture rule for this body, 
and not a sham and a mockery. On a vote in the Senate it 
came within 7 votes of becoming a rule of the Senate, the 
closest vote the Senate has ever cast on an attempt to provide 
a rule under which it could do business. 


I am not reflecting on my colleagues; they have a right to 
their own opinions about these matters, and I know they do 
not agree with me. In a legislative way I was raised in the 
other branch of the Congress, where they do business, where 
a majority can write on the statute books its proposals to the 
American people, and go to the country for their final verdict. 
When the Republican Party was in control I accepted the re- 
sults, and when I had the power of control myself, and my 
party had announced its program, we proceeded to put our 
conclusions on the statute books. That is government. That 
functioning as a vital Government. 

I would not have the Senate adopt a cloture rule in the midst 
of a party contest, because it would be foolish to ask us to do 
it, but whenever the time comes in the Senate of the United 
States when it is devoid of partisan issues and partisan prefu- 
dice, as far as I am concerned, I would vote for a rule that 
would enable the United States Senate to attend to the business 
of the country. 

I do not say this in criticism of the Senator from Nebraska, 
who thinks he is justified in filibustering this bill to death. 
I do not intend it at all as a personal criticism. It is merely 
a point of difference between us. But I see a very grave dis- 
tinction between a filibuster where the fundamental rights of 
my State were involved and one where the issue is merely 
one of appropriating dollars out of the Treasury. 

I do not think the shipping bill is any worse in fact or in 
principle than the tariff bill the Congress passed last summer. 
I think the tariff bill will cost the American people vastly more 
money than the shipping bill would cost them, and I think the 
theory that you may levy taxes for the benefit of special inter- 
ests is far more derogatory to the great principles of equal 
rights to every citizen of the United States and special privi- 
leges granted to none than anything that is involved in the 
shipping bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to suggest to the Senator that the 
difference between the tariff bill and the ship subsidy bill is 
that next year Congress can repeal the former, whereas, if the 
ship subsidy bill shall be passed, the power of Congress to re- 
peal the law will be taken out of Congress for a term of years— 
I helieve from 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is not coming at the question directly; but I want to 
say to the Senator from Tennessee that, so far as the subsidy 
bill itself is concerned, as it stands before the Senate to-day, 
an annual appropriation is required before it can be put into 
effect. It came from the House in that form. It is true that 
the Senate committee has proposed an amendment which would 
enable the contracts to be made for a period of years, but 
that amendment has not yet been adopted and is not in the 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator doubt that it will be 
adopted? A 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Yes; I doubt it. I do not say that it 
will not be adopted, but it seems to me if I were running the 
proposition I would stop long enough to let them yote on that 
amendment and find out where we stand. No one would fore- 
close anything by allowing the other side to vote on that pro- 
posed amendment. If Senators on this side of the Chamber 
insist on a filibuster, they could still go on with the filibuster, 
but why not let the majority determine the issue as to whether 
the proposed amendment is in the bill or out of it? At present 
it is out of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course that is hardly in harmony 
with the style the Senator followed when he led the filibuster. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, that is true. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He would not let us vote on anything, 
hardly even on u motion to adjourn. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true, because, as I said, that 
was an issue where the rights of the great constituency which 
we represented, the fundamental rights of government, were 
involved. I say there is nothing involved in the shipping bill 
but an expenditure of money. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The trouble is that there are a lot of us 
who have a very different view about it. There are some of us 
who think this is just as important as the other bill, perhaps, on 
a question of principle. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope my friend from Tennessee will 
not think I am criticizing him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, I do not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee differs with me in what I am expressing, but has the Sen- 
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ator from Tennessee any objection to my expressing my own 
view in the Ryconp? 

Mr. McKELLAR. None whatever. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is all I am trying to do. It is not 
with any intention on my part to criticize the Senator's position. 

Now, Mr. President, I will come back to where I left off when 
I was interrupted. I said that I believe that the fundamental 
principles in the tariff law were more detrimental to the Amer- 
ican people than anything that is in the shipping bill. I believe 
it is more so now than it was a decade ago, because it was then 
only a question as to whether we would play favorites to special 
interests. Now, it is a question of closing our doors to foreign 
shippers, preventing from coming into the country the only 
means of payment for agricultural products which we ship to 
Europe. 

I believe the principles that are involved in the tariff law go 
to the very prosperity and future industrial life of the American 
people. We can estimate with our pens how many dollars may 
be thrown away as a result of the passage of the shipping bill, 
but no man can estimate the disaster or danger, measured in 
dollars, that may come from the tariff Jaw. And yet when Sen- 
ators on this side of the Chamber consented last September that 
the majority party might come to a vote on the tariff bill, there 
were 1,500 amendments undisposed of that were passed en bloc. 
My colleagues on this side of the Chamber, if they had desired 
to do so, could have had the tariff bill on the floor of the Senate 
to-day. It would not have been a wise thing to do. 

This is a government of majorities. The people of the country 
send their representatives to the House and to the Senate. The 
majority have a right to rule so long as they are not invading the 
Constitution of the United States and the fundamental principles 
of our Government that have come down to us from the fathers. 
No man on the floor of the Senate is more opposed to the methods 
involved in the shipping bill than I am, and yet there is no man 
on the floor of the Senate who is more in favor of upbuilding a 
merchant marine in this country than I am. More than a dec- 
ade ago I made a legislative proposal and it became the law. 
I shall not go into the details of why it was defeated, but it was 
not defeated by the American people. I realize that one of the 
greatest disasters that happened to the people I represent oc- 
curred in 1914, when that great agricultural crop, cotton, fell from 
14 cents to 5 cents a pound for no reason in the world except that 
there were no ships to carry the exportable portion of the crop 
to the ultimate market of consumption. 

I do not think the pending shipping bill will accomplish the 
expected result. I think it is wrong in principle. I am entirely 
opposed to it, but I belive that the country must be governed by 
responsible majorities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to say just a word of explanation, 
that I perfectly agree with the Senator in that I am willing the 
majority should have a vote. But this is a party Government, 
as the Senator calls it. The Senator is the leader of the minority. 
He rises in his place and prefaces his statement by saying “ The 
doctrine I am announcing is not agreed to here by my colleagues.” 
I wonder if that same rule of majority then would not restrain 
the leader of the minority from announcing a principle against 
which a great majority of his colleagues were opposed? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to my friend that I think that 
is a very just criticism, a very fair one, and I shall answer 
it in the same spirit in which the Senator asked it. I did 
not regard the question of the filled milk bill this morning as a 
party question, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I did not have that in mind. I thought 
the Senator was talking about the shipping bill, and that is 
the measure which I said I was perfectly willing the majority 
should vote on. I had thought and at one time expressed the 
hope that the majority would let those who are to continue in 
the majority express their view and not insist that those who 
are hoping for favors that do not come from the people direct 
should determine the policies of the country. They do not seem 
willing to accept that view, because they know that the ma- 
jority of those who are to be in the Sixty-eighth Congress are 
against the bill. However, that has nothing to do with it. I 
was merely showing that they will not take the responsibility. 
I am willing they should take it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the Senator and I agree with 
him. Of course, we have not come to a vote, but I have talked 
to my colleagues about the shipping bill. I think I have spoken 
to every Senator on this side of the Chamber about it. So far 
as I know, the votes on this side of the Chamber will be abso- 
Intely against the shipping bill, except two. We have 37 votes 
in the Senate, and 35 will be against the bill. I have also talked 
to my colleagues, and I am satisfied after talking with them 


that a majority of the Democratic Senators feel that after 


proper debate the majority have a right to cast their votes 
and express their views. The opposition to that course on this 
side of the Chamber, if I am to judge from what I have heard 
from my brother Senators, comes from a minority on the 
Democratic side. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator again to say 
that I certainly misunderstood the Senator a moment ago? I 
thought he said he realized tie views he was expressing were 
in opposition to those of a majority of his colleagues. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was merely speaking of the vote I 
cast this morning on the filled milk bill proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, everybody had forgotten that, because 
the filled milk bill was just one of these talking bills, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will sey to my friends on this side of 
the Chamber that the only reason why I have said anything in 
this connection was that I found myself in a very embarrassing 
position, but many times we all yote without knowing much 
about the legislation. Some of it comes from some other com- 
mittee than those with which we are directly connected, and 
somebody else knows about it, and I follow my side under cir- 
cumstances of that kind. But ever since I have been in public 
life, when I have had a conviction of my own on a legislative 
subject, I have expressed it, whether I stood with the united 
column or stood alone, and I do not know how to do business 
otherwise. 

The only reason why I became involved in this debate at 
all—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator again? The 
Senator realizes that if each individual would take that view 
party government would be at an end. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, undoubtedly, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And yet I thought the Senator said this 
was a party government? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. Of course, I was speaking about 
the filled milk bill. If the Democratic Party in the United 
States would ever meet in caucus and not in conference and 
would let the united wisdom of the party determine the ques- 
tions, I would do then as I have always done—accept the con- 
clusions of the majority. I think that is the way to do busi- 
ness, and that is the way I was educated to do business in the 
House of Representatives, But that is not what we do in 
the Senate. 

I think that the practical thing to do in the condition which 
now confronts us is not to filibuster the stipping bill to death 
but let this important amendment as to how long the bill shall 
be operative come to a vote in the Senate and come to that 
vote now. When that amendment is voted on the question 
may be settled. The difficulty in the situation is that we have 
on the calendar many important bills, some good and some bad. 
They are entitled to be disposed of. But everything must go 
down under the rules of the Senate because there is one par- 
ticular bill that is objected to. 

The only reason why I have become involved in the debate 
was that on the vote on the filled milk bill this morning I felt 
that it was necessary for me to explain my vote and let the 
Recorp show why I voted to lay that bill on the table. That 
was not a party question. That would have been the end of it 
so far as I was concerned, until my friend from Nebraska 
criticized my course, to which I am not objecting at all. It 
was perfectly legitimate for the Senator to do it, and it was 
equally perfectly legitimate for me to make a reply. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wonder if there is not a little incon- 
sistency in saying that the Senate ought to do business and then 
for the Senator to vote to table a bill without discussion? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not see how we can consider legisla- 
tion by tabling a measure without having it read. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, my friend from Arkansas, 
who is a splendid Senator, one of the best debaters in the Senate 
and an excellent parliamentarian, is simply overlooking the fact 
that these parliamentary motions have come down with the 
wisdom of ages. There is nothing new in them; there is noth- 
ing wrong about them. There are times which come in a par- 
liamentary body, when it is moving toward a conclusion, and 
the delays caused by those who are fighting on the outskirts 
and harassing the column become so troublesome that there must 
be some parliamentary way out. Therefore parliamentary 
bodies, long before this Nation was born, adopted the course of 
laying on the table those things which were in the way of the 
direct issue; and that determined where the direct issue 
was. Of course, this morning the determination was adverse, 
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but there was no way of ascertaining that until the vote was 
cast. It was sidetracking something that was in the way of the 
„direct issue. Of course, so far as my vote was concerned, I was 
merely opposed, as I always have been opposed in principle—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator just 
one more question. If a motion shall be made to lay upon the 
table the ship subsidy bill will the Senator vote for it? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Evidently, then, that is no way to legislate. 
We do not get any real intelligent consideration of the shipping 
bill by tabling it, do we? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, I think the shipping bill has 
been debated fully and freely, and I am opposed to it, and laying 
the bill on the table would be a way of finally disposing of it and 
allowing the Senate to attend to the remainder of its business. 
If the Senator from Arkansas, when the opportune time comes, 
desires to make the motion to lay the shipping bill on the table, 
he will undoubtedly receive my vote most cheerfully. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But, Mr. President, I am still curious to 
know how that would be an intelligent disposition of an im- 
portant piece of legislation. The motion prevents debate; it 
“prevents the offering of amendments; it prevents reading of 
the bill or any consideration. If agreed to, it would simply set 
it aside, but it would not dispose of it. I thought the Senator 
from Alabama was arguing for an intelligent disposition of 
the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly; and I think if we could 
command a majority to lay the shipping bill on the table after 
months of debate it would be a very intelligent disposition of it. 
That is my view point. I do not favor motions to lay on the 
table when Senators have not had an opportunity to express 
their views, but in this case, as a rule, they have had that 
opportunity. I, therefore, think it would be proper to move 
to lay a bill on the table when the vote is going to raise the 
question, as it did this morning, as to the right of way between 
two bills. 

I have gone into this question further than T intended to, 
but I wanted the Recoxp to disclose my viewpoint of the 
‘matter. I respect the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska; I 
‘am not falling out with it; he has got just as much right to 
his opinion as I have to mine, and I think his criticism was 
very proper if he thought that I had erred. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Alabama has misconstrued what I said. My remarks were 
not by way of criticizing his attitude on the motion to lay upon 
the table. My remarks were in defense of the present filibuster, 
if there be a filibuster, and I thought the Senator was really 
criticizing the attitude of those who are fillbustering against 
the pending bill. I took his remarks to be a criticism of our 
attitude. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I wish to assure the Senator from Ne- 
braska they were not a criticism, because that would be per- 
sonal, but there was a difference in the viewpoint. 

What I say is when we come to purely economic questions— 
and, of course, all economic questions have behind them some 
principle, because the mere taking the money out of the Treasury 
inyolyes a principle—when we come to questions that do not in- 
volve fundamental principles of government, I say in the last 
analysis the majority must govern. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There the Senator is drawing a compari- 
son between the merits of the shipping bill and the merits of 
the other proposed legislation. I am not talking about the 
merits of the shipping bill. I am talking about the right of 
the American people to have their wishes which they expressed 
at the ballot box carried out; that is the issue in this case. It 
is not the fact that we are opposed to the shipping bill which 
justifies the filibuster. The thing which justifies the filibuster is 
that the Executive is trying to force through this Congress leg- 
islation which the people repudiated last November, and that 
involves the integrity of representative government. If we can 
enact legislation which the people have already repudiated at 
the hallot box, then we are doing violence to one of the princi- 
ples which involve the very foundation of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I hope the Senator is right that the 
members of the next Congress do not believe in this class of 
legislation. So far as I am concerned, I have not polled that 
Congress and I do not know. It will still be Republican in both 
branches of Congress. I wish it were Democratic, and then I 
‘should know; but as to whether there will be enough Repub- 
licans in the next Congress who will join with the Democrats 
against this class of legislation I do not know. That is not the 
issue; that is not the thing in which I am interested; and it is 
‘not this bill. 


Chamber make a fundamental proposal and it works out all 
right, it is for the good of the country; and if it works out all 
wrong, and they have made a mistake, the country will hold 
them responsible, and it will be a liability instead of an asset 
for them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, if that principle of legislation should be adopted, why 
the necessity of any members of the minority party being here 
at all? Why not just turn over all the responsibility to the 
majority and let them pass such legislation as they desire? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am afraid my friend from Tennessee 
has not thought out that proposition. This morning the ma- 
jority party had a proposal pending, but what was supposed 
to be a minority turned out to be the majority. If the ques- 
tion of majority were determined in advance, what the Senator 
says might be true. but the Senator from Tennessee overlooks 
a very useful function that is always performed by the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me again, he 
made the illustration; he pointed to the other side of the 
Chamber, which means the Republican side of the Chamber. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course, the Republican side of the 
Chamber has the shipping bill before the Senate, but there 
were enough Republicans converted to a different policy, this 
morning at least, to carry a preliminary vote to lay their meas- 
ure aside. The minority has a very useful function to perform 
in a legislative body, even if it does not carry its view. It 
has the right of criticism; it has the right of presenting to the 
country the errors that it believes the majority party has made; 
and it is a great salvation to the country and to the people 
that a critic does stand here. 
ees McKELLAR. I agree entirely with the Senator about 

at. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I was just telling him where, in my 
judgment, his argument would lead. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I respect the position of my friend 
from Tennessee, and I know always he is earnest in his view- 
point. I am not saying this in opposition to him. I started 
out a moment ago merely to say what my viewpoint was, and 
I have gone further into the question than I intended to go. The 
only reason I said anything further about the matter was that 
my friend from Nebraska referred to my position this morning, 
and I felt I had better state what my position was in the 
RECORD, i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite in accord with the 
views expressed by the Senator from Alabama concerning the 
right of the people of the United States to expect that the 
Senate is going to do business, and I am in entire aceord with 
the desire expressed by him that the rules of the Senate might 
be amended so that after a subject is legitimately debated a 
vote might be forced; in fact, I have argued in favor of that 
principle ever since I came here. But I am a little afraid that 
the remarks of the Senator now will be interpreted to mean 
that those of us who choose to yote for the pending motion are 
engaged in a filibuster. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator regard the 
motion of the Senator from Montana as a part of a filibuster 
against the shipping bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I do not. I think the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] is perfectly honest in his proposal. 
He has made a motion with respect to a bill in which he 
believes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator from North Dakota is a 
man whom we all respect and we know that always he works 
by direct methods. He has proposed this bill because he 
believes it is right; I have no doubt of that whatever, but I 
differ with him. That, however, was not the issue. My friend 
from Nebraska criticized me for saying something about a 
filibuster, and he justified the filibuster; so that it was a ques- 
tion between the Senator from Nebraska and myself, I am 
not saying this in criticism of Members of this side of the 
Chamber. Many of them may believe that the filled milk bill is 
a very good bill and that it is a better bill than the shipping 
bill. If they do, they ought to vote to take it up. Of course, 
I believe both bills are bad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I was afraid that the remarks 


I think if the Senators on the other side of the of the Senator would give color to the suggestion that those of 


us who choose to vote to take up the bill proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota would be participating in a fili- 
buster against the shipping bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Our vote in favor of taking up the 
bill of the Senator from North Dakota will be, first, because 
we believe we are in favor of the bill, and, in the second place, 
because we do not think it so evil as the shipping bill. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. Now, I assume that those, includ- 
ing the Senator from Alabama, if he votes that way, who will 
vote against taking up the bill proposed by the Senator from 
North Dakota will deem the passage of the shipping bill less 
of a public calamity than the passage of the filled milk bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I ean not say that I would go that far; 
but I will tell the Senator candidly what I think. I think that 
the amendment to the shipping bill which provides for a lim- 
itation of the expenditures under it to one year, thus leaving 
the question in the power of Congress, ought to be voted on 
before anything else is done. If that amendment should be 
adopted, as I think it properly may be, there is no great danger 
in this bill to the American people that can not be avoided in 
any Congress; and I should like to see the shipping bill go 
that far, because I know that if the filled milk bill, to which I 
am opposed, is taken up to-morrow it will be passed, and 
then there will be some other bill, and then we will continue 
this filibuster until the 4th of March—that is, we will continue 
this fight—tI will not call it a filibuster. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator means that we would 
continue to take up bills that we think more important than 
the shipping bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; but we will not do business, 
Now, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I will ask the Senator to allow me to 
answer the Senator from Montana. In what I said awhile ago 
to the Senator I think I am correct. Thirty-five out of the 
thirty-seven Democrats on this floor are opposed to the shipping 
bill in their hearts. They believe it is a bad bill; but a ma- 
jority of Members on this side, as I said awhile ago, do not 
believe that the bill ought to. be filibustered—and I think the 
Senator from Montana agrees with me about that—but that, 
after a reasonable date, it is entitled to be voted on. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator states my position 
exactly, but at the same time I am in favor of taking up some 
other measures, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Of course I realize that, and I am not 
critical of that position and have not been at all. I am taking 
more of the time of the Senate now than I intended to take; 
but I happened to be voting pretty nearly by myself awhile 
ago—there were one or two friends on this side with me—and 
I thought I was justified in putting into the Record a few 
remarks to explain why I voted as I did on a bill that neither 
I nor anybody else regard as a partisan measure, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, when the motion to table the filled 
milk bill was called up I was pretty busily engaged at my lunch, 
and came up, and was told that it was a preliminary fight be- 
tween the filled milk bill and the shipping bill, so I voted with- 
out thinking or caring very much about it. 

I was reminded of a remark that was made by a hard-shell 
Baptist preacher in my State many years ago. Some 35 years 
ago there was a good deal of antipathy in the country against 
lawyers running for office. In my county there were two lawyer 
candidates for the State senate. A hard-shell Baptist preacher 
went to the booth, picked up a ballet, looked at it, saw these 
two names on it, marked across both, and wrote at the bottom: 
“Neither one fits.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, dees the Senator think he 
was right about it? 

Mr. DIAL. Perhaps so, but I doubt it. So, Mr. President, I 
did not see any choice between these two bills, and I voted 
and returned to my lunch. 

So far as filibustering is concerned, Mr. President, I think 
probably the best thing Congress could do would be te wind up 
seme matters of importance and adjourn without passing the 
shipping bill, the filled milk bill, or any other of these abomina- 
tions that we have on the calendar here. I think it would do 
the country a great service. 

Mr. President, I do not know hew the Senate is going to vote 
on taking up the filled milk bill; but, to my mind, there is about 
as little excuse for that kind of legislation as there can pos- 
sibly be. It seems to me that the Congress has lost its, sense 
of proportion, and that we are dabbling in all kinds of affairs 
to discourage business, to increase officials, to multiply expenses, 


and to put burdens upon the people of this country. I was in- 
formed that this bill was on the wrong lines, and I took a little 
time to look into it. It is uneonstitutienal. It is simply a fight 
between some big milk concerns and undertakes to outlaw some 
legal enterprises. 

Anyone who reads the bill itself can see that there is no 
necessity whatever for it. Then if he will read the statement 
of the author of the bill, on page 5 of the hearings, he will see 
that there is no fraud practiced. The compounds are not 
labeled “ milk” but they are called by different names, and the 
contents of those compounds are perfectly healthful and nutri- 
tious, and there is no occasion for passing this bill. The pure 
food law covers everything that is necessary along this line. 
This makes a cheaper compound than regular milk preparations 
for the use of poor people who want to use it, and there is ne 
deception whatever about it. The packages are not marked 
“milk.” They are marked “Hebe” and “Nutro” and differ- 
ent names. 

Mr. President, under this bill it is intended to arrest citizens 
of this country, try them in court, and impose on them a fine 
of $1,000, I believe, for endeavoring to make a perfectly legiti- 
mate compound to be sold te the people of this country. If it 
were sold under some deceptive name or a misleading label, 
then there would be some excuse for it; but these people do 
not do that at all. They simply make a compound that can be 
sold cheaper than milk. 

People come here and talk about passing laws for the protec- 
tion of the health of babies and ignorant people. That argu- 
ment has been worn threadbare. say that some of these 
compounds are not good for infants. I do not suppose beef- 
steak is good for an infant. Many other things are not good 
for it until it gets to the proper age to digest them; and if 
Senators will go to the trouble to read the statement of the 
author of the bill in the House they will see that he says there 
is no deeeption, that the label on this product does not mislead, 
but, for fear that ignorant people will buy it when they ought 
to buy something else, he thinks this bill ought to pass. There 
is no virtue in an argument of that sort, and no logie in it. 

I was very much impressed with the various telegrams re- 
ceived by the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. McKuyiry}, which 
will be found, beginning on page 62 of the hearings. I wil 
read just a few of those telegrams. As I said before, this 
seems to be a fight between different manufacturers, and it is 
not the part of a legislature to take sides in such a matter. 
We should legislate on general principles. 

The first telegram, on page 62, is as follows: 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. T., July 1, 1922. 
Senator WM. MCKINLEY rss n bes 
Senate 


Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


The manufacture of milk compounds assures the conservation for 
an oa A ANERE patie OE 7 pe OE mg gt ey oot main 
feeding animals or thrown away. Adroit. appeals to the mether love 
of women im an effort to secure their support of the Voigt bill should 
be discountenanced, 

Kats Woop Ray, 


Chicago, Member Women’s Allied Drug Club. 


This lady says that this skimmed milk is either fed to 
animals or thrown away, and yet these people manufacture it 
and put it in shape to be sold more ecomomically than some 
other compounds of milk, and it is truly labeled. I am, of 
course, against fraud in any form, but this does not under- 
take to perpetrate a fraud. In fact, it refutes any idea of 
perpetrating a fraud upon the people. 

The next telegram is as follows: 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 30, 1922—5.20 p. m. 
Senator MCKINLEY, < 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
trade war against skim-milk compounds has been carried into 
Congress. I object to such legislation as will permit our Representa- 
tives at Washington to be ea te furthering such a war; therefore I 
ask that you use your influence to defeat the Voigt bill. 


The next telegram reads: 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 30, 1922—8.23 p. m. 
Senator WM, MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Voigt bill is an unwarranted interference with business, and if 
enacted into law would deprive hundreds of families of a nutritious, 
wholesome, and economical food product. 

Grace VIALL GRAY, 


? President University of Chicago Cooperative Nursery. 
Another telegram : 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 30, 1922. 
Senator MCKINLEY 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 


As a home economic teacher I am opposed tò the Voigt bill. A vote 
for the Voigt bill is a vote against the home. It would from 
the market a who 


Mrs. JOHN MILLOY, Himhurst, III. 


jesome and nutritious food and deprive housewives 
of an excellent cooking medium. 
RHODA VIALL, Manteno, IUN. 
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Mr. President, I presume the women of this country know 
about as well what is good to cook as these advocates who 
come here and try to outlaw this product—people who have 
a selfish purpose to serve. 
On page 63 there is another telegram from Chautauqua, N. Y.: 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 39, 1922. 
Senator McKiscer, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 


Bakers and candy makers can buy skimmed milk. so why deprive 
he housewife of the use of this economical and valuable food? 
kimmed milk with vegetable fat has the approval of health authori- 
jes. The Veet atk would legislate these preparations off the markets, 


feat the Vo 
Mrs. OLTO HEPER, Elmhurst, IM. 


Another telegram from Chicago, III.: 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 3, 1922. 


Hon. Wu. MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
After a meeting here to-day in which the Voigt bill was discussed 
I am convinced that this legislation is inspired by wholly selfish 
motives and should not be permitted to become a law. As my Senator 
I urge you to use your influence for its defeat. 
Mrs. THERESA Buscuy, Chicago, 


Mr. President, there are various other telegrams here which 
I ask to have inserted In the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 39, 1922. 
Senator MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I am opposed to the Voigt bill, because I belleve It to be a trick 
to eliminate competition. ientitic and medical men of highest re- 
po haye stated such foods to be wholesome and nutritious and an 
mportant addition to the food supply of the United States. House- 
wives are vitally interested in any wholesome food product that tends 
to lower the cost of living. As my representative I urge you to defeat 
the Voigt bill. 

Marion H. Bret, 


Legislative Chairman Chicago Federation Woman's Club. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. X., July 1, 1922. 
Senator MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

With the trade war so ininig evident behind the Voigt bill public 
health has nothing to do, but when they use public health as a smoke 
screen it should be repudiated. An edibie fat added to skimmed milk 
and properly labeled is an economical addition to our food supply and 
not deleterious to health. 

Eva M. WILSON, 


Chairman Public Health Ilinois Federation of Women's Clubs. 


Cuicaco, ILE., July 3, 922. 
Hon. WM. MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
Knowing you desire in legislative matters to get the angle of the 
ple back home, I wish to enter my protest against the passage of 
he Voigt bill. Economy in the household demands a place on the 
market for the milk compounds. ` 
Mrs, BLANCH R. Taves, Chicago, IM. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 39, 1923. 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 

The passage of the Voigt biil would establish a far-reaching and in- 
sidious precedent that would interfere with business and be to the dis- 
advantage of the home maker. As one of your constituents, devoted to 
assisting the housewife in solving ber problems in selection of foods 
and expenditure of income, I respectfully urge you to vote against the 


Voigt bill. 
sid JEAN PRESCOTT ADAMS 
Delegate, National Convention General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


Cutcado, ILL., July 5, 1922, 
Senator WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Chicago housewives favor milk compound for cooking and baking. 
Would consider it a calamity to have this economical product de- 
barred from trade by passage of Voigt filled milk bill. Urge you 
report it unfavorably aud use your influence for its defeat. 

Dora EARLE, Chicago, III. 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 3, 1922, 
Hon. WM. MCKINLEY, 
Renate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

In the interests of the poor we should not force legislation which 
would debar from the market economical foods like milk compounds 
which are not injurious to health, Therefore I ask you to use your 
influence to defeat the Voigt bill. 

MINNIE STARR GOODWIN, 


Past President Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 30, 1922, 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 
Present N against milk compounds is without justification 
from public health standpoint. I urge you to yote against the Voigt 


bill. ` 
Eva M. WILSON, 
Chairman Public Health, Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 30, 1922, 


Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, . 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

The combination of skim milk and vegetable fat can be put upon the 
market at a much lower cost than can whole milk properly labeled. 
It is a useful and agy nutritious food. I am opposed to the present 
trade war which would legislate such combinations off the market. For 
these reasons I ask you as my representative at Washington to oppose 
the Voigt pill. r 

Mrs. JoHN MILLOY, Elmhurst, I. 


i Cuavraugua, N. Y., June 30, 1922. 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK * N 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

I am opposed to the Voigt bill. If the interests back of the Voigt bill 
are truly concerned about the health of infants por. not substitute a 
bill making it a al offense for anyone to manufacture anything that 
would be deleterious to the health of infants and children and not try 
to eliminate competition by hiding behind the guise of yemis health? 

ION H. BIEL 
Legislative Chairman Chicago Federation Woman’s Clubs. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 39. 5 
Senator McCormick, * 9 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
Milk compounds have never been proved aud never can be proved 
deleterious to health, so I urge you to use all the influence possible 


to defeat the Voigt bill. it is an interference with business that should 
not be tolerated. 
RHODA VIALL, 
Home Economics Teachers, Manteno, IM. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 39, 1928. 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, bed ate ai 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

Urge defeat of Voigt bill. Am convinced its proponents are actuated 
by purely selfish motives. The elimination of competition udo and 
not real philanthropy is behind their contention that sk -milk 
compounds are fed to babies and constitutes a menace tọ health; no 
cases substantiate this claim, 


Kars Woop Rar, 
Chicago Member Women's Allied Drug Club. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 1, 1928. 
Senator Moll MCCORMICK, X mae 


Washington, D. C. e 
Skim milk with vegetable fat put upon the market in properly labeled 
containers has the approval of cur home economics people and of the 
best medical authorities. The Voigt bill would legislate these products 
off the market ; therefore I urge you to use your influence to defeat it. 
Mrs. Orro Hurer, Elmhurst, IH. 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July J, 1928. 
Senator MEDILL MCCORMICK, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 

The waste of wholesome, nutritious food material is economically un- 
sound and keeps the cost of living higher than necessary. As Voigt bill 
is aimed at an industry which conserves over a million pounds of 
peices rae a year, I urge you as my Representative to work actively 


Leona A. KRAG, 
Member Illinois Women’s Athletic Olub. 


Mr, DIAL. Mr. President, I notice that a great many of 
these telegrams, perhaps all of them, are from ladies, and 
they speak in about the same terms as the telegrams that I 
have already read. It was surprising to me to see the great 
unanimity of opinion of these ladies. 

Then, Mr. President, on page 72 of the hearings, I find a 
statement from Doctor Goehle, of Cleveland: 


Senator MCKINLEY— 
Who was the chairman of the subcommittee— 


Will you give your name to the reporter? 

Doctor GOBHLE. O. L. e, Mr. Chalrman, I am attendant at 
the Cleveland City Hospital and the Lakewood ‘Hospital and the St. 
Johns Hospital, and I am also attending director of the Lakewood 
Dispensary, and these positions give me ample opportunity to have 
many feeding cases under my charge. I have for the seven 
and one-half years been using S. M. A., five years with Doctor Gersten- 
berger at the Babies“ Dispensary and then two and one-half years 
since it has been put out for public use in Cleveland—in other words, 
two and one-half years in private practice and also at the dispensaries 
where I am officiating, 


veloped, and their bony framework is particularly fine. I do not 
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and who then have a new body 85 rt they are very much impressed 
with the results obtained with 8. 

They come in and make the 3 for S. M. A. for two reasons, 
either because they want a baby as good us Mrs, —— or be- 
eause they wish this baby to be as good as the S. M. baby they 
have had. And then one of the biggest reasons is t they know 
they can not get it except on a doctor's prescription. 

I have had no deleterious effects at all in the many cases I have 
seen, and absolutely no rickets, and this very dreaded condition which 
grows panic in the mother's heart, this tendency toward convulsions 
that so many children get on yt gree feedings—I have not met this 
in these children I have fed S. A. 

From the point of view of piai feeding I think it is really a God- 
send. It is foolproof 3 the attempts of mothers to meddle with 
the food. The unive ly general result bas been excellent. 

Mr. President, that is what a physician in charge of a hos- 
pital has to say on the subject. So it does seem to me that 
Congress is drifting around and going very far to hunt up sub- 
jects on which to legislate. 

It will not be long before the citizens of this country will 
not know which. way to turn. Congress will prescribe what 
they shall eat, what they shall wear, how they shall become 
heated, what they shall drink, and how they shall conduct 
their business, and before starting in life people will have to 
come to Washington and go through a universal training. 
Otherwise the people of this country will serve in the peniten- 
tiaries, I am afraid, for the Government will find them and 
confiscate all their wealth. 

I very much wish Senators would look into this bill and call 
a halt on this kind of legislation. There are some kindred bills 
a little farther down on the calendar along the same line, and 
I think we have adopted enough bad legislation in the last 
couple of years, since the Republicans have been in power. 
The Republicans are getting terribly discouraged now, and if 
they keep on they will lose all hope and the next election will 
not have enough “ pep” in it to make it amusing. We do not 
want to kill them off all at once, and I want to warn them 
that the people will not stand much of this kind of legislation. 

I believe this bill possesses somewhat fewer iniquities than 
does the shipping bill, possibly, in that it does not deal in such 
large amounts; but I would hesitate a good while before I 
would vote to take up either one of these bills. I might vote 
to take up the filled milk bill, as I would have to choose between 
them, but I would be doing great violence to my conscience, 
and I wish somebody would talk from now to the end of the 
session so that we would not have to go through that ordeal. 

With this warning to our friends on the other side, I believe 
I will let them go along now, as far as I am concerned, and 
take a vote if they want to, but I hope legislation along the 
line of this filled milk bill and a few of the kindred bills which 
follow it on the calendar will never be put upon our statute 
hooks. 


CONFIRMATION OF MILES POINDEXTER AS AMBASSADOB TO PERU. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate in open 
executive session consider the nomination of ambassador to 
Peru, which has just been received from the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppi in the chair). With- 
out objection, the Chair, in open executive session, lays before 
the Senate the nomination by the President, which will be 
read: 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

THE WHITE House, February 19, 1923. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Mites POINDEXTER, of Washington, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Peru, effective March 5, 1923. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, unanimous consent is always 
granted for consideration in such cases where a member of the 
body has been nominated to office by the President, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the confirmation of the nomination in 
open executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to this nomination? [Putting the question.] 
It is unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the President may be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The President will be notified 
of the confirmation, 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the Senate return to legislative ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
resumes legislative session. 


LX1V—251 


Tt is so ordered, and the Senate 


THE MERCHANT MARINE—FILLED MILK, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. Lapp that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the ship- 
ment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I rise merely to try to 
clear up what may appear to some to be a wide difference of 
opinion on this side as to the wisdom of taking up the so- 
called Ladd bill or to allow the ship subsidy bill to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

I do not understand how anyone got it into his head that 
there was a filibuster on. It must have been a slip of the 
tongue when some one said there was a filibuster. I for one 
do not admit that there is any filibuster, and if there were a 
real filibuster on, Senators and the country would know it. 
How anyone can imagine that there is a filibuster on, under 
the circumstances, is beyond my comprehension. 

In a short session of Congress, within two and one-half 
months, this side of the Chamber has cooperated with the other 
side in passing every appropriation bill for the support of the 
Government. I do not know whether we have passed 12 or 
not; it used to be 12 before we adopted our new-fangled rules, 
but, anyway, every appropriation bill for running the Govern- 
ment has been passed, and I think all except two are now laws, 
those two being the Army appropriation bill and one other bill. 

Mr. LODGE. The District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the District appropriation bill; and 
there may be a deficiency bill yet. We know there will be more 
deficiencies. I shall be surprised if there are not two or three 
deficiency bills within the 10 days yet remaining, because the 
appropriations have been cut so much under the estimates that 
we may be assured that before we adjourn on the 4th of March 
we will have a deficiency appropriation bill in this body which 
will carry around $75,000,000 or maybe $100,000,000. 

May I ask the Senator from North Carolina if he has any 
hint of another deficiency appropriation bill and how much it 
will be? I just wager—not being a betting man, I wager—that 
the Appropriations Committee has some hint of some large 
amount to be carried in a deficiency appropriation bill between 
now and the 4th of March. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think it will carry $56,000,000. 

Mr, HARRISON. Fifty-six million dollars. The Senator 
from Massachusetts knew that, but I, not being on the inside, 
did not know what the amount of the deficiency appropriation 
would be. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator might have guessed it by think- 
ing of the amount added to the Army appropriation bill for 
rivers and harbors, 

Mr. HARRISON. Rivers and harbors! That is a matter 
about which the administration was very unwise. The engi- 
neers of the Government said that in order to promote com- 
merce we needed about $57,000,000 to provide for channels 
and harbors and their maintenance, and the Budget Bureau, 
without rhyme or reason, not having any knowledge of engi- 
neering, knowing nothing about the condition of the rivers and 
harbors of the country, fooled the President, so that the Presi- 
dent allowed the Budget Bureau to cut the estimate down to 
about $27,000,000. 

You could not expect Senators of individual views to accept 
such a proposition as that, because from the time the engineers 
were made a part of the Government the Senate has accepted 
their views over those of civilians, so far as appropriations to 
take care of rivers and harbors were concerned, and I can not 
understand how the President could ever imagine that the 
Congress of the United States could accept an estimate of the 
Budget Bureau for river and harbor improvements to the ex 
tent of $27,000,000 when the engineers said $57,000,000 was 
needed, aud, of course, the Congress approved the estimate of 
the engineers. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will state to the Senator that if the 
Government of the United States had required Great Britain, 
in the bill passed Friday, to pay the same amount of interest 
we will be compelled to pay on our bonds this deficiency would 
not be necessary. Fifty-seven million dollars is exactly the 
amount of money we will pay in interest more than we will 
receive from Great Britain upon the deferred debt. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is exactly right in that. Of 
course, under the Democratic administration—though I do not 
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want to talk polities—the Treasury Department said that the 
interest rate on those bonds would be 5 per cent, I believe, 
but the five distinguished Republicans now representing this 
Government on the Debt Funding Commission said that a lower 
rate of interest was sufficient, so that went through. That is 
the way they are running things. But I did not want to get 
off on that. I wanted to remove this impression about a fili- 
buster. 
We have passed all these appropriation bills. We have 
helped the Republicans, We helped them to pass, forced them 
to pass, the Capper and the Lenroot agricultural credits bills. 
Talk about a filibuster; the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Rosson] was the one who proposed the unanimous- 
consent agreement to stop the debate upon the Lenroot agri- 
cultural credits bill. If he had not done that, perhaps the de- 
bate would have been going on until now. It was the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] who proposed 
the unanimous-consent request to close the debate and vote 
upon the British debt proposition. So we Democrats have been 
helping the Republicans along, but they do not seem to appre- 
ciaté it. When a Democrat on this side even hints that there is 
a filibuster on, Senators on the other side sit in their places 
and do not come to the rescue of those of us who are trying to 
help them push legislation through. 
Now, what is the picture? Here is the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lapp], not a Democrat, but a Democrat in his 
belief and in his votes, who continues over on the other side 
of the Chamber when he should be sitting over here, He has 
proposed consideration of the skimmed milk or filled milk bill. 
He has said that the great dairy interests of the country need 
it. He has said that it would preserve the health of the chil- 
dren; that it is wholesome and reasonable and needful legis- 
lation. He has sat in his seat here for days and, under your 
leadership of the majority, has seen things go from bad to worse, 
He has seen the moments flitting by and the 4th of March com- 
ing on, and he knows that unless he makes an effort the dairy 
interests of the country will, in his opinion, suffer by virtue of 
the failure of the passage of the skimmed or filled milk bill. 
So he rose in his place and made a motion to take up that 
bill for consideration, and the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Jones], I suppose frightened and afraid to discuss the motion 
on its merits, moved to table that motion, which meant that no 
discussion upon the merits of the motion of the Senator from 
North Dakota could ensue. Of course, the majority of the Sen- 
ate are not going to strangle the dairy industry of the country, 
They believe that every reasonable bill should have some time 
for discussion upon the floor of the Senate, and so they voted 
down the motion to table, Now, the important question is be- 
fore the Senate whether we shall take up the skimmed or filled 
milk bill or continue consideration of the ship subsidy bill, 
and drag and drag along, when we know and you know and 
everybody knows that, outside of Lasker and the President and 
my friend from Washington, the ship subsidy bill has no friends, 
With the country needing legislation, with committees having 
placed bills upon the calendar, are we to sit here and allow the 
ship subsidy bill to drag its weary way along and not turn our 
hands in order to get up legislation that will really benefit, in 
our yarious opinions, certain interests of the country? If we 
stay here, this same old debate would go on and on. Nobody 
seems to want to help the ship subsidy bill on to passage. 
I have watched my friend from Oregon [Mr. McNary], who has 
had a bill on the calendar, I will say, for a year at least, known 
as the McNary reclamation irrigation bill. The steering com- 
mittee of your party met and named it as one of the first bills 
to be considered at this session of Congress. The President 
has been talked to about it. He has given it his O. K. The 
press has said that the McNary reclamation bill would be one 
of the bills this Congress would pass, and yet the ship subsidy 
bill is kept here when everybody knows it can not pass, and is 
permitted to drag itself along and block the McNary reclama- 

jon bill. If some Senator from the West on the other side of 
the Chamber, who has promised his people to stand for and ad- 
vocate the passage of the McNary reclamation bill, does not 
make the motion to take it up, the motion will be made and it 
will not be made to carry out a plan of filibuster.. It will be 
made in order to show to the country that the great West and 
the South, needing this legislation, wish to have it enacted. 

That is not the only motion that will be made. Here is the 
truth in fabrics bill. How many Senators over on the other side 
of the Chamber have promised their constituents that they are 
going to pass the truth in fabries bill? And yet whenever the 
motion shall be made some one will say it is a filibuster upon the 
part of those on this side of the Chamber, when we have done 
little more than discuss bills as they have come up and voted 
to help Senators on the other side of the Chamber their 
motions when made for the consideration of their bills. 


FE realize that there are two viewpoints with respect to the 
ship subsidy bill. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] believes that the wise course for his party to pursue is 
to get a vote on the ship subsidy bill. For my part, I have no 
objection in the world to a vote on the ship subsidy bill. I 
know that its passage would benefit the Democratic Party, if 
there were sufficient votes to pass it and it could be brought toa 
vote. I do not believe there is a Senator who would vote for the 
bill who could go back to his people immediately and be returned 
to the Senate after having voted for it. I think it is monstrons, 
but with all the bills on the calendar that various Senators 
are trying to have considered, the ship subsidy bill has little 
chance to pass. 

Why should we be strangled on such an important measure? 
Why insist upon meeting at 10 o'clock in the morning, taking 
no recess for dinner, and staying here until 10 or 11 o'clock at 
night to consider the ship subsidy bill, when Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber are constantly making motions to 
supplant it and getting enough votes to supplant it? We all 
know that we would accomplish more by proceeding In an or- 
derly way, and that a majority of the Senate are opposed to 
the ship subsidy bill. I do not mean a majority of the Senate 
would vote against the ship subsidy bill when the vote comes, 
because I know there are certain Senators on the other side of 
the aisle who are like frightened birds upon a rotten twig. They 
are trembling and ready to fly at the first crack of the twig. 
I suppose some of those faint-hearted gentlemen will, in the 
end, when the roll is called vote for the bill, but in their hearts 
they do not believe in it, I will not say they are praying, but 
they are hoping that the vote will not come. 

The Senator from Alabama realized that. He has analyzed 
the situation with his keen intellect, and he knows that it will 
put the majority in trouble. He believes the best way to do it 
is to come to a vote, but as for myself I am taking a broader 
view of the proposition than the Senator from Alabama does. 

While I am perfectly willing to have a yote, I really want 
to help protect Senators from their own folly, I want to help 
fix a pallet, so to speak, on which some of them may rest easy, 
so they may get away from the influences of the Executive 
power that are demanding of them to vote for the ship subsidy 
legislation. I do not think any of them are going to get mad 
with us for delaying the ship subsidy bill a little bit. 

I submit, Mr. President, that as yet there is not a real 
filibuster on, and it can not be laid at our door that there is 
a real filibuster going on. Things are going along in a very nice 
way. We are trying to consider some legislation. When that 
shall have been finished, then we want to consider the truth-fn- 
fabrics bill, and then we ought to consider a piece of legisla- 
tion which the President came down here and had sent back 
to the committee because, he said, there were no funds with 
which to meet it, and which now, after the passage of the 
British debt bill, might be met with those funds. Anywiy, 
the condition has been met; and we might take up, if you Want 
to, the soldiers’ bonus legislation and pass that. 

There is much to be done. Here is the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Norseck], who has a bill reported out of the com- 
mittee having relation to the standardization of prices or guar- 
antee of the price of wheat, I believe it is. He thinks that 
Is an important piece of legislation. The wheat people out 
West think it is an important piece of legislation. I do not 
know that I shall vote for it, but I am in favor of giving it a 
day in court, letting us discuss the bill and present the merits 
of it, and then vote upon it. Every day that we prolong the 
discussion on the ship subsidy bill and let it drag its weary 
way along, as It has been allowed to drag along, means just 
that much more delay in the consideration of the Norbeck 
wheat proposition. 

This morning we tried to procure some time to take up the 
calendar on to-morrow and because we could not agree upon 11 
o’clock as the hour of meeting, objection was interposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. Here are 
100 bills in which various Senators are interested and in 
which people from various sections are interested. If we do not 
consider them now and the Senate does not pass them now, 
they will not be considered by the House before adjournment. 
In other words, in just a few days the wheels will be clogged 
and we will not be able to pass any more legislation. Why not 
allow us to have four hours to-morrow to consider the calendar 
and take up unobjected bills, and then consider the motion 
made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] to consider 
the skimmed or filled milk bill, and go along without trying to 
force through at this time the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. President, I do not know whether anyone clse wants to 
talk on the motion or not. I am going to vote for the motion 
to take up the bill. In doing so, I do not believe I am filibuster- 
ing. I am merely presenting an opportunity for the considera- 


tion of what certain Senators believe to be an important bill. 
I hope that a majority will vote to take up the measure, If 
that motion fails, there will be another motion made to-morrow 
to take up another bill. For instance, I filed this morning a 
motion to discharge a certain committee from further considera- 
tion of a bill. I will say that unless a reasonable explanation 
is made by the committe? that has had and now has in charge 
the codification of the laws, I shall insist upon a vote to dis- 
charge the committee and take up that bill for consideration, 
That bill passed the House about 20 months ago, if I am not 
mistaken in my dates; at any rate a long time ago. The chair- 
man of the House committee and those on the committee with 
him worked for nearly two years to codify the laws and the 
bill passed the House and yet in all the time it has been in the 
Senate it has slept in the committee room and no report has 
been made on it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator's statement is hardly fair. The 
first bill that came over was referred to a subcommittee of three 
appointed to take charge of the measure, The distinguished 
former Senator from Delaware, Mr. Wolcott, who was then a 
Member of the Senate—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator a question right 
there. When was it that the first bill came over to the Senate? 

Mr. CURTIS. During the last Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON, It was in the last Congress? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. That bill was carefully considered by 
every member of the subcommittee, and upon the suggestion of 
Senator Wolcott alone, because he had discovered several errors, 


one of which was very material in the part referred to him, your | Bal 


committee did not feel that they would be justified in report- 
ing it out. We were told that that error alone would cost the 
Government $30,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was in the Sixty-sixth Congress, as 
the Senator from Kansas has stated. During the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, which has been in session for practically two years, 
the same bill was passed by the House as passed during the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, with some suggested changes, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the Senator to say that since the 
bill passed the House it has been sleeping in committee in the 
Senate. I say that the committee which had charge of it in the 
last Congress did consider and examine the bill, and that over 
57 errors were brought to the attention of the committee by one 
department. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that; there is no difference 
between the Senator from Kansas and myself about that propo- 
sition, I think the House of Representatives in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, as I recall, under the leadership of Mr. LITTLE, of 
Kansas, passed the bill. It came here and was referred to the 
committee, and the circumstances to which the Senator has 
ealled attention occurred. Then, in the present Congress, which 
has been in existence for practically two years, the same bill 
was passed by the House of Representatives some 20 months 
ago. It has been in the committee of the Senate since that 
time, I will ask the Senator from Kansas if that is not a fair 
statement of the fact? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not on the subcommittee at this time, 
aud I do not know what has been done by the committee, except 
what the acting chairman of the committee told me. He is not 
now present, and I would rather he would explain what has 
been done in reference to the bill. I would like to see the bill 
carefully considered by the committee, and have it reported to 
the Senate with such amendments as the committee may find 
should be made. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the bill has been in the Senate for a 
long time. I do not know what effort has been made to con- 
sider it in the committee. I do not know whether any mistakes 
have been detected or not. Naturally, there would be some 
mistakes in a great bill like that, but the Senate is entitled 
aud the House is entitled to some explanation about the bill. 
To-day I filed a motion to discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the bill, and unless there is some explanation 
made upon the floor of the Senate and some progress is shown 
and some reason given why a vote should not be taken upon the 
motion to discharge, I shall press the motion, 

There is much legislation that should be enacted before the 
present Congress shall finally adjourn. I am not unmindful 
of the few things that we have already done during this ses- 
sion, Outside of the passage of the appropriation bills and 
the withdrawal of the Liberian loan measure, which was done 
during the extraordinary session, as I recall, and the ultimate 
withdrawal of the Dyer antilynching bill, so called, the ouly 
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thing that has been done has been the passage of the Capper and 
Lenrogt agricultural credits bills and the measure providing 
for the settlement of the British debt. 

The Capper and the Lenroot bills are now in the other House, 
and we read in the newspapers every morning that it is, indeed, 
doubtful whether those bills will pass the House before the 4th 
of March; indeed, a statement emanating from one high in 
Republican councils hinted that the agricultural credits bills 
would not pass the other House unless the Senate passed the 
ship subsidy bill. So it seems that we are playing both ends 
against the middle, We over here who made the fight for 
agricultural credits legislation are told, if not indirectly, by 
insinuation, that unless we allow a vote to be taken upon the. 
ship subsidy bill the agricultural credits bills will die in the 
other House. I hope there are enough friends of the farmers 
in the House of Representatives to compel action before the 
4th of March, so that those pieces of wholesome legislation in 
behalf of the great agricultural interests will be enacted into 
law. 

I wish that the administration, realizing the iniquitous pro- 
visions of the ship subsidy bill and the strong opposition there 
is to it, and appreciating that if the Senate as it will be com- 
posed in the Sixty-eighth Congress should be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the measure it would be overwhelmingly 
defeated, would withdraw the bill and take the people into 
their confidence and tell them why the bill was withdrawn. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst George McKinley Shortridge 

1 Gerry McLean Smith 
Bayard Glass McNary Smoot 
Borah Gooding Moses Spencer 
Brandegee Hale Nelson Stanley 
Brookhart Harreld ew Ppp 
Broussard Harris Nicholson Sutherland 
Calder Harrison Norbeck Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norris Townsend 
Capper Hitcheock Oddie Trammell 
Colt Johnson Overman Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash Pepper Wadsworth 
Curtis Kellogg Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham rag Pomerene Warren 
Edge Lad Ransdell Weller 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Mo. Williams 
Fernald nroot Reed, Pa. 
Fletcher Lod Robinson 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 8086. Upon that question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, during many years service 
in the House and Senate I have listened with rapt attention to 
the weighty words of my valued friend and honored colleague. 
I concur always with pleasure and differ seldom, and then 
with a sense of profound regret and with a suspicion that 
after all he may be right and that I may be wrong, for I have 
seen his judgment tried in the school of long experience. In 
expressing a difference on this occasion, it will not, I am sure, 
be construed in any sense as a condemnation or even as an 
implied criticism. I am impelled, however, to say what I say 
now out of deference for the great leader of the minority Mr. 
UNDERWOoD] upon this floor. By virtue of his exalted and well- 
deserved position his words have a weight those of the average 
Senator have not; they have a significance that the expres- 
sions of no other Senator upon this side can have. 

With much that he said I do most heartily concur. I was 
delighted to hear him remind the Senate and remind the coun- 
try that we are going headlong into a course of Federal aggres- 
sion; that bills presented here, almost without exception, nibble 
at least at what is left of the sovereignty of the States and of 
the institution of local self-government. Sane and conservative 
men in Congress and out of it, ministers of the gospel, learned 
educators, thoughtful patriots everywhere are beginning to ask 
themselves and to ask us the question, Whither are we tend- 
ing, and where will this thing end?” 

I was delighted to hear the Senator make that observation. 
I can not agree, however, not with what he said, but with what 
might be inferred from his statement. He left me under the 
impression that Congress is busy and deserves the commenda- 
tion of the country only when this legislative mill is grinding. 
As long as committees are reporting bills and this side of the 
Chamber, like the other, is passing them, then we are a good 
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Congress; but when we put on the brakes, when we say, “ Stop, 
look, and listen!” then we are a bad Congress; and he referred 
to the conduct of the lower House as an illustration of the 
proper method of legislation. 

Mr. President, the worst thing the Senate does, the worst 
thing Congress does, for the country and for humanity and for 
whichever party is responsible for its conduct is the passage of 
a multiplicity of half-baked, undigested measures—not measures 
that are demanded by a majority of the people, not measures 
that are responsive to the call of the intelligent mass of the 
people, but measures hatched often by sinister interests or inter- 
ests backed by organized propaganda posing as the voice of the 
people. Members of Congress pass bills not because a majority 
approves or requires them, but because those who make the 
most noise and are the best organized demand them. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 


Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 


Mr. DIAL. I call the Senator's attention at this point to the 
fact that in the filled milk bill, subdivision (2), line 9, it says 


“between points within the same State.“ That certainly in- 


vades State rights. The Congress can not legislate about com- 
merce between points within the same State. That is intra- 
state commerce, not interstate commerce. 

Mr. STANLET. I called the attention of the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr] to that very point in the discussion of 
the measure. 

Mr. DIAL. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not hear it. 

Mr. STANLEY. I am glad the Senator called attention to it 
again, 

Mr. President, the Congress of the United States, when it is 
in good health and operating normally, when no stubborn 
minority member administers some kind of costive remedy, will 
pass more bills in one week than are passed in an entire legis- 
lative session by any other parliamentary body on earth. We 
pass more bills, we enact more laws, in one year than the Brit- 
ish Parliament enacts in twenty. There is no deliberative body 
on earth as poorly attended as this one. The Senate of the 
United States is the most deserted legislative chamber on the 
face of the earth that deserves the name of a legislative cham- 
ber; and the reason why it is deserted is because we under- 
stand that more or less here it is stage play; that the work is 
done in committees; that we have ceased to weigh and consider, 
or, as Lord Bacon says, “ to chew and digest” anything. 

Last night I happened to be reading, in my opinion, one of 
the greatest speeches ever made by the greatest orator who ever 
adorned this floor. Taking him all in all, in his knowledge 
of the law, his marvelous command of sonorous and compre- 
hensive English, his incisive power of deduction and debate, 
Webster stands unique in the history of forensic oratory; and, 
with the sole exception of his great answer to Hayne, in my 
opinion the greatest he ever made is his discussion of 
the tariff act of 1824. At that time, nearly 100 years ago, he 
rose in his place and complained that they had brought a great 
tariff bill into the Congress of the United States weighed and 
trammeled by rules and regulations to such an extent that 
its sane consideration was impossible, and that he, perforce, 
must vote for many things in it that he regarded pernicious 
if there happened to be in it more things that he regarded 
as salutary, or he must vote against many things that he 
thought necessary to the welfare of his country if those good 
things happened to be associated with others that he thought 
more deleterious; that it was unworthy, even in that day, of 
debate in a legislative body thus to tie its hands and gag its 
mouth and stultify its reason for the sake of political ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. President, were we to borrow the policy of the House of 
Representatives, which has at times ceased to be a deliberative 
body on important matters, and install—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Alabama upon sober consideration does not approve 
of such a thing—adopt a rule providing that two hours after a 
bill comes in it must go out, without any amendment or modi- 
fication or intervening motion whatsoever; in such a case it 
would not be long before the Congress of the United States 
would be the subject of jest and of deserved contempt, and 
would be and should be spewed out of the mouth of a brave 
and intelligent people. If we are not here to consider legisla- 
tion, if we are not here to weigh it, if the only consideration 
that bills are to receive must be had by a few more or less 
interested Representatives behind closed doors in a committee, 
then this whole system of government is a mockery and a sham, 
and our assembling here an empty and hollow ceremony. 

Mr. President, Just the other day I went before a committee, 
the Judiciary Committee, to protest against the passage of a 
bill that had passed the House of Representatives by an over- 


whelming majority. One provision of that bill would send a boy 
in his teens to the penitentiary for five years and subject him to 
a $5,000 fine for giving his mother an account of a game of 
football if he happened to mention the odds. If he said, “The 
chances are 2 to 1, according to the judgment of the boys 
here, that he will win,” it made him a felon; and there were 50 
or 60 learned and reverend gentlemen there to advocate the 
passage of that bill. It would have excluded from the mails, it 
would have excluded from the news stands of the United States, 
the Manchester Guardian, the London Times, every great news- 
paper in the world; and yet we are told that we must stand 
here at the mouth of that cloaca of federalistie compounds as 
they are poured in here upon us, with our hands tied, deaf and 
dumb, beeause somebody will say we are not at work unless we 
are grinding out legislation. 

The multiplicity of our laws to-day is the curse of our civiliza- 
tion. We are told of a tyrant who wrote the statutes of his 
country upon pillars so high that none could read. What is the 
difference between writing them where none can read and 
writing so many that none will eyer be able to review or to 
understand them? 

Fifty years ago, or thereabouts, Mark Twain on one occasion 
was walking down the streets of Boston. That was before the 
spirit of Cotton Mather moved South, more is the pity. A 
policeman stepped up and touched him on the shoulder and said, 
“Mr. Clemens, I see you are chewing tobacco. You must not 
chew and expectorate on the street. That is an offense.” He 
said, “ You must not spit on the street. There is a 85 fine.” 
And he spat out his beloved quid, and walked a little farther 
and lit a cigar. When he got through he threw the stub in the 
street, and another policeman said, “Hold on. You must not 
litter up the pavements, Mr. Clemens. That is against the laws 
of Boston. There is a $5 fine, but if you will just pay me the 
$5 fer your appearance I will not make an arrest”; and he 
handed over another $5. Then he crossed the street the wrong 
Way, and he caught it for $5 more; and he went home, and 
deliberately wrote that “he who has been born in Boston and 
has kept all its laws and ordinances need never be born again.” 

He who is born in these United States, and keeps the greater 
part of all the laws and ordinances that are made for our 
guidance, need never be born again. Yes, more than that: 
We are told, Mr. President, in Holy Writ, that above the 
cherubim and the seraphim, above angels and archangels, in 
the cerulean blue and in the white light of an endless elysium, 
there will be spirits loftier still, the spirits of just men made 
perfect those whe came up through great trials and tribula- 
tions; but above the martyrs and the early Christians, above 
cherubim and seraphim, will be that ereature who, from a 
federally conducted birth to a federally controlled burial, kept 
all the laws and ordinances now enacted for our Government 
by the Congress of the United States. * 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think that when the 
milk bill comes up on its merits I shall vote for it, unless some 
reason is urged against it which does not occur to me now. 
I am profoundly of the opinion that man, woman, and child 
heve a right to pure milk when they buy milk. If any reason 
us been urged, or can be urged, why they should net hava 
that right, and shall not have it, I shail be glad to hear it. 

I do not believe the so-called filled miik bill should be taken 
up now, to displace the ship subsidy bill, and when I say that, 
I want it distinctly understood that I ean not vote for the 
ship subsidy bill. I feel that it will prove a snare and a 
delusion, and if I needed any reason to convince me of it more 
than another, I find the reason in the speeches which are 
being made on the floor of the Senate in favor of a ship sub- 
sidy. At some later day in the session, if the opportunity 
presents itself, I shall try to discuss that question upon its 
merits, but I want very briefly to-night to give my reasons for 
my vote against displacing it. 

I recall that in the early days of this country we had the 
greatest merchant marine on the face of the globe, except 
for the British merchant marine. ‘There was a time in the 
early history of our country when 90 per cent of the imports 
and exports came and went in American bottoms, and not- 
withstanding our tremendous growth during the last century 
only about 10 per cent of our transoceanic commerce came and 
went in American bottoms. 

Then the war came on and we were drawn into it, and out 
of the womb of necessity was born a merchant marine con- 
sisting of 1,442 steel ships. I pass by those made of wood and 
concrete. Now, with this great fleet of 1,442 ships, only 421 
of them are in commission, and many of them are returning, 
not with cargoes, but with ballast. That fleet cost the Ameri- 
can people $3,000,000,000, paid out of the American Treasury. 
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The Democratic administration was succeeded by the Repub- 
lican administration, and we still have this merchant-marine 
fleet, without any well-defined policy with respect to it. The 
question is, What shall we do with it? On one side of this 
Chamber one view is entertained, and another view is enter- 
tained by other Senators. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
that Congress inserted a provision in the tariff bill putting 
a tariff on the ballast, sand, and gravel shipped back in those 
ships. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, as I said before, I shall 
expect to take up that subject, and I shall discuss it more at 
length at some other time, but I am now trying to address 
myself to a discussion of the duty of Senators. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING, ‘the Senator has challenged attention to the 
fact that we have more 2 ships. I am sure the 
Senator will not take offens if I observe that Mr. Lasker 
stated in his testimony that approximately one-half of the 
ships now owned by the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation are good, bad, or indifferent, mostly bad. I think 
the majority of the evidence establishes the fact that perhaps 
not more then from 400 to 600 of the ships are suitable either 
for cargo purposes or for the transportation of passengers. 
Se that we have spent about $3,400,000,000, and we haye in 
the neighborhood of 400 or 500 ships. 

Mr. POMERENE. In the main, the Senator is right. The 
total tonnage of the steel ships is about 7,000,000, As I recall 
Mr. Lasker's testimony, it is to the effect that about one-half 
of that tonnage can be sold and can be developed. As to the 
balance of it there is considerable doubt. But let me proceed 
u little further. 

In December, I believe, 71 per cent of our exports were car- 
ricd in foreign bottoms, only 29 per cent in American bottoms, 
and of that amount, 19 per cent was carried in ships belonging 
to the United States Shipping Board, the balance in privately 
owned, ships. 

Now, the President tells us—and I have no doubt he is 
right—that under Government operation of these ships during 
the lust year we have lost $50,000,000, and that does not take 
into account interest on investment, depreciation of the fleet, 
or insurance. Se that probably we are confronted with an 
annual loss, if we are to take into consideration interest, de- 
preciation, and insurance, amounting to about $150,000,000. 

I um not calling attention to this fact because I favor a 
ship subsidy, On the contrary, I am against it. But I call the 
Senate’s attention to this fact because it must come with appeal- 
ing force that it is necessary for the Congress to determine what 
course we shall pursue, 

I think the remedy lies along the lines laid down in the Jones 
Act, passed in 1920. It may be that certain Senators have not 
made up their minds as to what course they should pursue, but 
I am convinced that we should not displace this bill, but should 
discuss it, to the end that the country can come to an enlight- 
ened conclusion as to what ought to be done, and whether there 
shall ultimately be a vote or not, the discussion is going to bring 
forth fruit. For that reason, if for no other, I shall not vote 
to displace the ship subsidy bill now, I think we ought to dis- 
cuss it. I think we ought to discuss it upon its merits, and 
then come to a conclusion. 

I might go on and discuss at some length the plan which 
is proposed in the bill and the plan which I have in mind, but 
F shall not do that this evening. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator. yield before 
resuming his seat? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. If I may recur to the first part of the Senator's 
observation, in which he discussed very briefly, indeed, only by 
inferenee, the filled milk bill, which it is proposed to place 
before the Senate for consideration, he observed that he be- 
lieved that people were entitled to pure milk. Of course no 
one can take issue with the learned Senator on that proposition. 
I was wondering if the Senator felt that it was the duty and 
was within the constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over that subject of legislation or whether he 
believed that the States were impotent to deal with the ques- 
tion of pure milk and whether he believed that the States 
should not be trusted with that responsibility. I express no 
opinion one way or the other, but I should be glad to get the 
Senator's views if he cares to submit them. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has made a very pertinent 
suggestion. I do not think the States are impotent, but I do 
think that the Congress may aid the States by regulating the 
commerce in milk between the States, 


Mr, KING. If the Senator will pardon me, as I understand 
the filled milk bill, the manufacture of filled milk is made a 
Federal offense. It does not content itself with the regulation 
of interstate commerce, which we concede is within the power 
of the Federal Government. 

The question would naturally address itself to a lawyer as 
to the power of the Federal Government to deal with the 
matter, which it would seem, at first blush at least, was within 
the cognizance of the State. If the Federal Government may take 
up the question of dealing with milk under the guise of regu- 
lating commerce, is there any commodity with which it may 
not deal? I express no opinion, as I said, and I am very much 
in sympathy with the purposes of the bill. If I can convince 
myself of its constitutionality and of the wisdom of it, I shall 
very gladly vote for it. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will recall that I made the 
statement that I was for the bill in principle unless something 
deyeloped during the course of the discussion which would per- 
suade me that I ought not to vote for it. The point which the 
Senator has suggested is one that I had in mind that gave me 
some little concern about it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not had 
an opportunity to read carefully the hearings and so am not 
thoroughly familiar with what they disclose. Is there not some 
testimony in the record to the effect that the product is an 
unwhelesome article of diet? 

Mr. KING. I have not read the testimony and know nothing 
about the reasons other than would appear upon the face of the 
bill in favor of its enactment or its presentation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I observe by the report of the 
committee that the committee stated that it is an unwhole- 
some article of diet. Are we to understand that there is no 
evidence at all in the hearings to sustain that action? I wanted 
to inquire what reason there is in that case to doubt the con- 
stitutionality of the measure which seems to have been raised. 

Mr. KING. It is quite likely, if the article be placed In the 
same category as, for instance, narcotics, which it is conceded 
are injurious, that Congress would have the power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Or all the articles covered by the 
pure food law, which has been adjudged to be constitutional. 

Mr, KING. The Senator, I think, will distinguish between 
regulation and forbidding the manufacture absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It is not a proposition of forbid- 
ding the manufacture at all. It is forbidding the transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. KING. I understand the bill forbids the manufacture, 
I am so advised, and that Is the point to which I was address- 
ing my inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was curlous to know upon what 
ground anyone could question the constitutionality of It so far 
as it affected the transportation of the article from one State 
to another. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I suggest that I have 
heard it stated that scientists who have investigated the 
matter have reported that filled milk, while of less value as 
food than ordinary milk, is not deleterious, is not poisonous, 
and is not harmful, and some of them at least assert that it has 
a food value. 

It has been stated that the question of the constitutionality 
of the bill arises out of the contemplated exercise by Con- 
gress of its power to regulate commerce in an effort to deny 
to an alleged harmless article movement in commerce, 

The question is whether Congress can arbitrarily say that 
an article is deleterious when, as a matter of fact, scientific 
investigation does not disclose it to be deleterious. Could 
Congress, for instance, say that pure milk is deleterious and 
therefore shall be denied the privilege of interstate commerce? 
I think perhaps it would be agreed that it could not do so, 
So that the question arises as to whether the Congress has 
the power to characterize an article as deleterious which 
is in fact wholesome, and that question presents a good 
many difficulties. I think the question of fact may be im- 
portant in determining the validity of legislation; that is, 
the question as to whether the article is in fact deleterious or 
is in fact wholesome. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find that, so far as the question 
of manufacture is concerned, the prohibition is in the Terri- 
torial possessions and the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Not within the States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as the States are con- 
cerned, it is simply where interstate shipments are concerned, 

Mr. KING. Then it is more narrow than I supposed. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President. the testimony that I have read 


shows that the compound is wholesome, that it has absolutely 
nothing wrong about it, that it is not falsely labeled, that it 13 
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The only objection to it is that it is claimed that 
ignorant people use it for purposes for which it ought not to be 
used. 


nutritious. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was aware of the fact that it is 
contended upon one side that it is a perfectly wholesome and 
nutritious article of food, 

Mr. DIAL, It is so contended on both sides, as the Senator 
will find if he will read the testimony of the author of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, If it is admitted upon both sides, 
that is a different matter. I admit the question of the consti- 
tutionality of the legislation might be raised in that event; but 
I am referring to the report of the committee on the matter, 
which would indicate that it is an unwholesome article of food. 

Mr. DIAL. I do not think that is borne out by the testimony. 
If the Senator would read the testimony of the author of the 
bill and of the first witness who was ed, he would see that 
it is shown to be perfectly wholesome and its nature not mis- 
represented. 

Mr. HEFLIN (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are so few Republicans here, and those who are 
here look so tired and worn, that I think we ought to adjourn. 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. WATSON suggested the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Gerry McKellar Smith 
Bayard Glass McLean Smoot 
Borah Gooding McNary Spencer 
Brookhart Hale Moses Stanfield 
Broussard Harreld New Stanley 
Bursum Harris Nicholson Suae 
Calder Harrison Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron Heflin Norris Swanson 
Capper Hitchcock Oddie Townsend 
Colt Johnson Pepper Trammell 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Underwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Wadsworth 
Dial Kellogg Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Dillingham Keyes Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Kin Ransdell- Warren 
ernst Lad Reed, Mo; Watson 

ernald La Follette Reed, Pa, Weller 
Fletcher Lenroot Robins Williams 

rance Sheppa 

relinghuysen McCormick Shields 
George McCumber Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Alabama to adjourn, on 
which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. POMERENE. I havea pair with my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wers], but I understand there has 
been some other arrangement made in reference to that pair, 
In view of that fact, I feel free to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 

eneral pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. NELSON] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative), I transfer 
my general pair with the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce the following 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exxrys] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] ; and 

The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] with the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—83. 

at rd Glass MeNary Stanley 

h Harris Norris Swanson 
Brookhart Harrison Pittman Underwood 
Capper Heflin Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hitchcock eed, Mo Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Williams 
Fletcher Sheppard 
France La Follette Shields 
George McKellar Smith 


NAYS—45 
Ball Gooding McLean Spencer 
Broussard Hale Moses Stanfield 
Bursum Harreld New Sterlin, 
Calder Johnson Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron J zone; Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Colt Kellogg Pepper Wadsworth 
rtis Dores Phipps Warren 
Dillingham Poindexter Watson 
Edge Lenroot Ransdell Weller 
Ernst Lodge Reed, Pa. 
Fernald McCormick Shortridge 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Smoot 
NOT VOTING—13. 
Ashurst Ikins Nelson Simmona 
Brandegea er Nicholson Trammeli 
Caraway Kendrick Overman Wills 
Culberson McKinley Owen 
Cummins Myers Page 


So the Senate refused to adjourn, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is om the motion 
of the Senator from North Dekota (Mr, Lapp]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Question! ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, and called the 
name of Mr. AsHunsr. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, Thursday, February 15, 
1923, was the first anniversary 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall yield when I finish the sentence. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. I understood 
that the call of the roll had begun. 
raced SHEPPARD, I was on tho floor and addressing the 

air. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. No answer had been made on the call of 
the roll. The name of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
had been called, but he was not here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first name on the roll had 
been called, but there was no response. 

WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Mr. SHEPPARD addressed the Senate. After haying spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the gentleman from Texas yield: 
to me that I may submit a conference report? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield on condition that I do not lose 
the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think I can assure the Senator that 
that point will not be raised. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. President, I submit the following 
conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The report was read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18793) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 8, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 20, 22, 25, 32, 38, 39, 40, 41, 44, 48, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 66, 75, 80, 98, 94, 96, 97, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112. 
113, 114, 117, 118, 124, and 128. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 7, 9, 24, 26, 28, 29, 37, 43, 45, 50, 
51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 76, TT, 78, 
79, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 98, 99, 105, 109, 111, 116, 120, and 121, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 875,000“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 570,480; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 


Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 542,480; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$149,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 875,000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same: 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House. recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $60,540"; and the Senate agree to the 
same; 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert “$75,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$250,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,400,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,500,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: ex- 
cept those who have received training in either of the training 
camps held during the calendar years 1921 and 1922”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be avail- 
able for increased pay on flying status to more than 600 en- 
listed men”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum proposed insert “$660,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. - 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$14,350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “, enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps,“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $15,850,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 63, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “con- 
of the sum proposed insert $15,850,000"; and the Senate agree 
to. the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “for the Regular Army and for such other mark- 


ings and fuel supply stations and temporary shelter as may be 
necessary”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ and if such flights are given by Army personnel upon 
other than Government fields, a bend of indemnity, in such sum 
as the Secretary of War may require for damages to person 
or property, shall be furnished the Government by the parties 
desiring the exhibition”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
line 16 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
“$120,000” and insert in lien thereof 589,900“; and in line 
17 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
$120,000” and insert in lieu thereof 589,900“; and in line 
21 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
“$100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 580,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S2, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
Heu of the sum proposed insert $7,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed insert “$1,400,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum proposed insert $2,100,000”: and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert 510,200,000 “; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liew 
of the sum proposed insert $325,000” ; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liew 
of the sum proposed insert $2,500,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $82,450"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $650,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “$575,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 125: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $6,584,683"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 18, 21, 30, 34, 36, 38, 49, 101, 106; 119, and 122. 

J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
W. L. JONES, 

SELDEN P. Spencer, 
W. J. Hargis, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
Wira H. STAFFORD, 

T. U, SISSON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I will state what is the 
actual situation, The amendments which are reported as being 
‘in disagreement are all but one of them tentatively agreed to 
by. the conferees, but under the rules of the House they must 
go back to the House for a separate vote. One amendment 
is stiil in disagreement and the House conferees insist that the 
House membership shall have the right to vote on it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May 1 inquire of the Senator if the matter 
in disagreement refers to the reserve officers’ training corps 
headquarters and the items in the bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It refers to the headquarters, divisional 
and regimental, of the Organized Reserve, The Senate con- 
ferees believe it vital to maintain those headquarters, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senate conferees are insisting upon 
the position of the Senate 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are. That is the only amend- 
ment in actual disagreement. I ask for the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in this connection I desire 
to have inserted in the Recorp a letter from Maj. H. C. Cul- 
breath, a reserve officer in Florida, bearing on the importance 
of the position taken by the Senate iu connection with the 
reserve officers’ training corps. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TAMPA INTEROCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., 
Tampa, Fla., U. S. A., February 13, 1923. 


Hon. Duxcas U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr Dear SENaTon Fiercuer: I notice from the Associated Press 
dispatches and from the Army and Navy Journal that Congressman 
ANTHONY, of Kansas, is still on the warpath in his apparent attempt 


to eliminate the Army. 

In my mind the most serious possible result will be the elimination 
of the ast ggg providing for the continuation of the headquar- 
ters of the organized reserves under the present plans of the War 
Department. The elimination of these headquarters will turn the 
orgauised reserves into disorganized reserves by breaking up the frame- 
work of the units and leaving instead merely a number of Army re- 
serve ottivers with no particular responsibility to anyone and no place 
in which they definitely belong. 

All of us who are paying some attention to this matter are in 
accord with the allowance made by the Director of the Budget in 
roviding for a fund for the maintenance of the C. M. T. C. and the 

. 0. T. C. You must consider that we have reserve officers who have 
heli (heir commissions some two, three, and four years, but who have 
had no opportunity for field experience. If Congress finds it expedient 
in their wisdom to not make Lb ante for these two branches 
of the service, I wish to most respectfully bring to your attention the 
vital necessity that the appropriation be made, amounting to es than 
po 000, for the maintenance of divisional and regimental headquar- 
ers of the reserves. 

It will be possible for the time being to continue our reserve work 
withont the annual training camps of the R. O. T. C. and the ©, M. J. C., 
but it will be next to impossible to hold our own and utterly impossible 
to mike any progress if our regimental and divisional reserve head- 
Quarters are to be discontinued. For instance, I am in command of 
the Three hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment of Infantry and have 
an excess of officers in our organization scattered over the State of 
Florida, I devote considerable time to this work, but it would be 
simply out of the question for me to get results and keep this organi- 
zation intact were it not for the fact that a Regular Army captain is 
detailed as an execative officer and attached to my headquarters here, 
This Regular Army officer, of course, is able to function because of the 
divisionul headquarters of the WRighty-second Division at Columbia, 
These iwo headquarters are the only headquarters maintained in con- 
nection with Reserve 9854 — work, inasmuch as the next higher head- 


quarters-——corps headquarters at Atlanta—haye to do with the Regu- 
EN Army and supervise the reserves in connection with their regaiar 
uty. 


Plonse pardon this intrusion on your valuable time, but, knowing 
that yeu have always taken an active and serious interest in this char- 
acter of legislation, I feel that it is proper that I should bring this 
matter to your attention and give you my views in connection there- 


with. 
With kindest personal regards, [ am, yours sincerely. 
H. C. CULBREATH. 


WORK OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr, CALDER. I have on my desk several bridge bills which 
Members of the Senate are very anxious to have passed. With 
the understanding that it will not take the Senator from Texas 
off the floor, I ask unanimous consent to report them and to 
ask for their present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fretincuuysen in the 
chair}. Is there objection? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. With the understanding that I will not 
yield the floor, I yield for that purpose. 


FLORAL WREATH FOR SILENT TBIBUTE TO WASHINGTON, 


Mr. CALDER. First, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably without amendment the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res, 39) and ask for its immediate consideration, 


There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arma 
of the House of Representatives are hereby authorized and directed to 
urebase a floral wreath to be placed at the base of the Washington 

onument on Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1923, on the occa- 
sion of the ceremonies attending upon the slleut tribute, the expense 
of such wreath to be pald in equal proportions from the contingent 
funds of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13808) 
granting the consent of Congress to the commissioners of 
Venango County, their successors-and assigns, to construct a 
bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State of Pennsy}- 
vania, and I submit a report (No. 1167) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the commissioners of Venango County, Pa., and their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Allegheny River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at Oil City. Pa., connecting Petroleum Street, on the 
south side of the river, with North Petroleum Street, on the north side 
of the river, In the county of Marat <6 in the State of Pennsylvania, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
B of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


POTOMAC RIVER DAM, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4526) author- 
izing the construction, maintenance, and operation of a dam 
and appurtenant intake and outlet structures across or in the 
Potomac River at or near Williamsport, Washington County, 
Md. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill. : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill seems to be for the 
construction of a dam and not a mere bridge bill. 

Mr, CALDER. That is true. It has the approval of the War 
Department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think it had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Objection is made, and the bill 
wlll go to the calendar, 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: 

I desire to withdraw my objection to the present considera- 
tion of Senate bill 4526. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Williamsport Power Co, a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, its 
successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, a dam and 
appurtenant intake and outlet structures across or in the Potomac 
River at or near Williamsport, Washington County, Md.: Provided, 
That the work shall not be commenced until the plans therefor have 
been submitted to and approved by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That thiy 
act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such dam and/or 
other structures to develop water power or generate hydroelectric 


energy. 

Suc, 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be 
nul] and void unless the actual construction of the dam and other 
structures hereby authorized ls commenced within one year and com- 

leted within three years from the date of the approval of this act: 

rovided, That from and after 30 days’ notice from the Federal Power 
Commission, or other authorized agency of the United States, to said 
company or its successors, that desirable water-power development will 
be interfered with by the existence of such dam and/or other struc- 
tures, as the case may be, the authority hereby granted to construct, 
maintain, and o te such dam and/or other structures designated in 
such notice shall terminate and be at an end; and any grantee or 
licensee of the United States proposing to develop a power project at 
or near such dam and/or other structures shall have authority to re- 
move, submerge, or utilize such dam and/or other structures under 
such conditions as said commission or other agency wee determine, 
but such conditions shall not include compensation for the remoyal, 
submergence, or utilization of such dam. 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. i 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE, ARK. 


Mr, CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back fayorably without amendment the bill (S. 4579) to author- 
ize the Lee County bridge district No. 2, in the State of Arkan- 
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sas, to construct a bridge over the St. Francis River, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration thereof. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Lee County bridge district No. 2, State of Arkansas, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the St. 
Francis River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Cody, in the county of Lee, in the State of Arkansas, in accordance 
with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tien of b — over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. ` 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, S. DAK, 

Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 4583) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the State of South Dakota for 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River between 
Oharles Mix County and Gregory County, S. Dak., and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereb nted 
to the State of South Dakota to construct, maintain, and ee a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation between Charles Mix County and 
se tf County, S. Dak., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” . March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. at the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SOUTH FORK OF SOUTH BRANCH OF CHIQAGO RIVER. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9049) de- 
claring the act of September 19, 1890 (26 Stats., ch. 907, sec. 
7), and the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stats., ch. 425. sec. 9), 
and all acts amendatory of either thereof, shall not hereafter 
apply to a portion of the west arm of the south fork of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River, and for other purposes. I 
ap unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act of September 19, 1890, making appro- 

priations for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 180 es (26 Stats., ch. 907, 
sec, 7, p. 454), and the act of March 3, 1899, making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes (30 Stats., ch. 423, sec. 9, 
p; 1151), and all acts amendatory of either thereof shall not, after 
he passage of this act, apply to that portion of the west arm of the 
south fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, D between 
the east line of Ashland Avenue and the north line of Thirty-ninth 
Street, in the city of Chicago, III., as the same now exists or may here- 
after be extended. 

All rights, authority, or control over that part of the Chicago River 
now possessed or assumed by the United States under said acts, or 
either of them, or any amendments thereof are hereby relinquished and 
abandoned, and all rights, authority, or control over the same that were 
n by the State of Illinois before said acts were passed are 

ereby fully restored to said State. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
WORK OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
inquire if he expects to conclude his remarks this evening? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not know. If the interest continues 
to be so intense, I may continue indefinitely. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I desire, with- 
out taking the Senator off his feet, to make reference to a 
newspaper article printed in this morning's New York Herald 
about a matter in which I am interested. It will take me per- 
haps five minutes, and I ask the Senator from Texas to yield 
to me with the understanding that it does not take the Senator 
off the floor. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With that understanding, I yield. 

MAJ. GEN. ADELBERT CRONKHITE. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, there appeared in the New 

York Herald this morning an article entitled: 


Cronkhite attacks CALDER once more. Major general reports Sen- 
ator helped release murder suspect. 


Then the article, which I shall later ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, goes on to state in minute detail 
how Senator Carper appealed to the Department of Justice to 
grant a confidential hearing in the case of the Government 
against Captain Rosenbluth to the end that a speedy decision 
of the subject might be obtained. A careful reading of the 
statement made by Major General Cronkhite would not indicate 
that I have in any way interfered with the work of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but the headlines of the article would tend to 
convince one that I had. I desire to make just a short state- 
ment on the subject, if the Senate will bear with me for a 
moment. 

This case was called to my attention in March, 1921. It 
appears that Major Cronkhite, a son of Major General Cronk- 
hite, had been killed at Camp Lewis, Wash., in October, 
1918. Major General Cronkhite was at that time in command 
of a division of the American troops in France. No man in 
America has sympathized more with General Cronkhite than 
I bave in the great bereavement which came to him and his 
wife. He was away, as I said, fighting on the other side, 
and his son, also a brave soldier, was at Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Captain Rosenbluth and his friends, when they called upon 
me, insisted that the charge that he was in any way responsible 
for the death of Major Cronkhite was not true. They sub- 
mitted to me affidayits seeking to demonstrate the correctness 
of their contention, and several officers who had served with 
Major Cronkhite and Captain Rosenbluth called upon me and 
told me they were sure Captain Rosenbluth was innocent. I 
was anxious, both for the sake of the memory of Major Cronk- 
hite, son of the gallant general, and for the good name of 
Captain Rosenbluth, a citizen of my State, who had always 
borne an excellent reputation, that the matter should be 
cleared up. Captain Rosenbluth was at that time under arrest. 
on the charge that he had aided in the murder. He was out on 
bail. The matter was before the Department of Justice. I 
wanted the Department of Justice to prosecute the case speedily 
and clear it up. For that reason I insisted that something 
should be done. 5 

In the article published to-day General Cronkhite suggests 
that my activity in the matter resulted in a dismissal of the 
complaint. In that, of course, he is mistaken. It did result, 
however, in the charges against Captain Rosenbluth, in New 
Vork. being dismissed on the ground that there was no juris- 
diction. It did not result, however, in a statement from the 
department that lie was innocent of the charge, the thing that 
Captain Rosenbluth desired. 

Subsequently the matter was referred to the county attorney 
of Pierce County, Wash., Mr. Selden, where Camp Lewis is 
located. He made an exhaustive study of the subject. I have 
here a newspaper published in Tacoma, December 18 last, and 
another one December 25, which shows the result of District 
Attorney Selden's investigation. He insisted, in the story 
published here, that there was no evidence submitted to him 
that warranted the indictment or prosecution of Rosenbluth. 

My attention has been called to a number of affidavits appear- 
ing in this Tacoma publication, one by Robert S. Thomas, the 
colonel in command of the regiment in which both Major Cronk- 
hite and Captain Rosenbluth served; of the regimental surgeon, 
Henry Tucker; of the chaplain, Rev. Thomas J. Harron; of 
Capt. Eugene M. Caffey; of Arthur L. Miller, an officer of the 
regiment, and other members of the command, All of these men 
had been intimately associated with Captain Rosenbluth and 
with Major Cronkhite. They told the story of their intimate 
knowledge of both of them before and at the time of the unfor- 
tunate affair. 

I ask unanimous consent that these affidavits from these 
officers may be printed in the REOOnb, together with the news- 
paper article to which [ have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Srencer in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Herald, February 19, 1923,] 


CRONKHITE ATTACKS CALDER ONCE MORE—-MAJOR GENERAL REITERATES 
SENATOR HELPED RELEASE MURDER SUSPHCTS—-SEES GLASS AND REED— 
CALLS CONFERENCE ON KILLING OF SON AND OUSTING OF SELF BNCOUR- 
AGING. 


WASHINGTON, 1 18.— Conferences yesterday with Senator 
Grass (Democrat, Virginia) and REED (Republican, Pennsylvania) were 
suid by Maj, Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite to-day to have been “ most en- 
cou ng” in the efforts being made to obtain a congressional inquiry 
into the recent enforced retirement of the officer and into the mysteri- 
ous 1 of his son, Maj, Alexander P, Cronkhite, in 1918, at Camp 

wis, Wa 

“ Heretofore the difficulties I have had in 5 anapona to go 
into the facts have been very grent,” said General Cronkhite in a 
formal statement. No one would go into them thoroughly. It is ap- 
parent, however, that Senator Giass and Senator Reep propose to 
take no ill-considered action and I certainly do not wish nor expect 
them to act until they are thoroughly prepared.” 
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thoroughly with Rosenblu a ethers, ineluding two of Mr. Dangh- 
erty's associates, , Mr. “Gibbs and Mr. Steward, and that he was 
convinced that” there were such extraordinary features in this case 
as to warrant making a onary ge that an entirely new, 
confidential, and thorough 1 

This, accor to General Cron id followed three days later 
by a letter from Mr. Gibbs to Senator CALDER saying no further action 
was to be taken in Thos, case A a pe pty lee by: the 


Senator Cat Statement con- 
, this time . that Rosenbluth, 
out two weeks later the Attorney 


red before one of Mr. Daugh- 
ent further said, “and stated 
t Rosenbluth should be 
* — thorough’ investi- 
earing ef Rosenbluth 

at which no one . inst Rosenbluth, it was stated by counsel 
for Rosenbluth that the —.— had been nted at the 4 of 
— CALDER, and on July 16, without er investigation, 
ordered that pending p against Rosenbluth 3 


ing it is seen that while the interposition of 
onbtedly did have the of expediting the pro- 
the acensed and blocked the prosecu- 


erty's associates June aa p the a 
reasons why the pen 


“From the fo: 
Senator CAEDER 
ceedings it secured the release of 
tion which was in process. 


SPEAK FOR ROSENBLUTH. 
EASTERN, MD., August 16, 1921. 
eE MA 1 8 8. Thomas, Corps of egy aged 


1 Fort Leavenworth, Kans: 
in the | fall ot 1918 1 was colonel of E command of 
8 thirteen gimen gineers ned a 
Camp Le Ameri Wash. That Major Cronkhite, . 
Robert — p Roland 2 Nocera were members of 
‘Two hundred thirteen egiment o gineers. 

That at the time of the death of Major Cronkhite nor since then 
did I have, nor have I had, any knowledge of suspicion or any feelin 
— iwi, malice, or enmity of Capt. Robert Rosenbluth towa 

r Cronkhite nor of any cause for same, 
hat I did not have at the time of the death of Major Cronkhite 
nor since then have I had any knowledge or aor of any motive 
= — A — part of Captain Rosenbluth for the alleged killing of Major 
ron 

That 1 have not been interviewed nor questioned LH fre any 8 — 
the Department of Justice concerning the death of 
nor any action of Captain Rosenbluth’s. 

That Captain Rosenbluth served 8 my command and under my 
close 71. a: peated oE Paati Sre: monina aa 
found him to „„ officer, earnest and honest in the 
performance of his “a 

Similarly, Sergt. 
sonal observation for a 
ee re truth 3 

ty thefts. 


Pothier was under my command and per- 
iod of five — 
me, was not 

d investiga 


e was 


watch hey he 
tant apea 
‘or laree 
Tha the death of Major Cronkhite was investigated in aceordance 
a board of exrefully selected officers at eee 


irn 3 3 tions — 
judgment. responsibility; and that the findings of this 
were to the effect that Major Cronkhite met his death by reason of 


1 self-inflicted w The findings of this board I carefully 
reviewed io my capacity as commanding o oar and 5 
Major Corps of Engineers, United States ey VR 
Srare oF Manynann, Talbot County, to wit: 

E hereby certify that Le singe appeared before me, a notary public 
of the $ tate of Maryland in and for Talbot County, the above-named 
Robert S. T being duly. N makes affidavit that the above 
is true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

SAL. J CHARLES E. Norris, Notary Public. 

1 commission expires May 11, 1922.) 

Srate or New Yorn, County of New York, ss: 
hereby certify that I have personally compared the above affidavit 
ot Robert 8. Thomas a 5 copy thereof, and that this is a 
and accurate and complete copy n every respect. 
ue SEPH W. Fenris, Notary Public. 


(Summer address: Bellevue; Md.) 


REGIMENTAL SURGEON TESTIFIES, 


I. Henry Tucker, late major, Medical Corps, United States Army, 
affirm that the following is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
true: 

I have never been interviewed by anyone connected with the rt- 
ment of Justice, although they have had my and could have 
N . so at any time. 

was. regimental surgeon to the Two hundred and thirteenth Engi- 

— at the time Maj. Alexander Cronkhite met his death in October, 
— at = Lewis, Wash. en was present at the aroy on the body 

jor Cronkhite, at which time there was raised the question that 

= might have arnt killed by a stray machine-gun bullet fired from the 
near-by range. This was disproved by the finding of a 

stol bullet of the same caliber as the pistol of Major Cronkhite. 

ere was no question in the minds of those t at the autopsy 

but that he died from an accidental self-infie und. 

I was also a member of the board of inqui 7 to investigate the 

circumstances connected with the death of x Cronkhite, 


after the troops had left the 


This ing 7 for 


board decided, on evidence of the witnesses oe that Major 
Cronkhite died from an accidental self-inflicted wound 


hing personal] 
would lead me to believe that these two Pe were aa the 


stm cam bok DIROS. DILEMO LAE withers the Benin oom 
m not su eases. m u 
. that PCC 

the Department of Justice and. put into the hands of the Wash- 
Sue State authorities; also to help right a wrong. 


Henry TUCKER. 
bance and sworn to before me this 3d day of August, A. D. 


W. LESTER BALL, Notary Public. 
CHAPLAIN Voices FAITH. 

Copy of a letter from Rev. Thomas J. Harron, formerly chap- 
lain of Two hundred and thirteenth Engineers, at Camp For- 
rest, Ga., and Camp Lewis, W 

CH OF THE ASCENSION, 


Westmoreland and G Strecke Philadelphia, August 18, 1921. 
Mr. ROBERT Rosxxnturn. 
Drar FRIEND: In ee — — 
Justice . * Mr: Chastain, I say that T told Met t 
2 your innocence. F 


At mess the night before Major Cronkhite's death Major Ziejack. 
invited the former to go to the firing range the following morning, 
and Major Cronkhite said that be was too busy and that he hated to 


interview with a tment of 


e 


the rest. This, to my mind, proved 
have been any premeditation on the part of 
one could have known of the major's (Cronk 
that fateful day. 

Moreover, I told the agent. that Captain Rosenbluth was * 

as one of the most efficient officers in the Two hun an 

th h Regiment. This was ly a upon even by those 
who personally disliked Captain bluth. One officer, Lieutenant 


wai bohm put it this way: He's (Captain Rosenbluth) too damned 
efficien 

Again, I told him that I believed that the major and tain were 
very friendly, as a West Point man admired the efficient officer at all 


—— As for Sergeant Pothier, he was generally under — and 


istrusted by officers and mem alike. 
1 1 — tne fe gee that if the authorities really wanted to get at the 
real tru in touch with Lieutenant — — intelli- 


a i e Aian at eee st in 
he old Army, and os in the late war. mentioned how the 
sergeant (Pothier), to whom I had lent money = different occasions. 
had tried to cheat me out of $10, and when T, after waiting = 
months, threatened to take the matter up officially if the money w 
not returned within three or four hours, the Ag was returned withint 
a half hour. That same day another sergeant lest $12. 

From my 5 with 2 Pothier, 1 a that he would 
be but tee glad of an op o gain notori I hold no ani- 
mosity toward the said se a at 1 testified for the sake of Justice, 
that a wrong might be u 

At the time of the death of “Major Cronkhite there was no suspicion 

. as ag oat accidental. 
major was, and all felt the death 
were somewhat superstitions on account of the 


at together, will, I believe, 
ht roy the charge against 
helped by natural Siton tħy 
ch some had omg ebrews | 
S3 know of no officer in the who fine the welfare of his men 
at heart like Captain Rosenblu 
I was almost daily in the company of Captain Rosenbluth, and I 
always! ——— him the open, 2 and thorough gentleman. 
I offered t —— to see the A’ e at any ae say —ͤ— at first 
T hesitated ve this — —— 3 Rng ae g it would 
be best to rect to Washington, D 
I << ly hope that you will S00 = given justice and the unjust 


sti removed. 
om Rev. THOMAS J. HARRON. 


Yours most sincerely, 
I hereby certify that I — 5 . eee the above copies 
omas J. Harron and that it 


with the original letter signed b 
is a complete and accurate court a 
Josera W. Frnnrs, Notary Publio. 


BROTHER OFFICER TESTIFIES. 
STATE- of CONNECTICUT, 
County of New Haven, city of New Haven, ss: 
Before me, the undersigned authority for administering oaths, per- 


appeared one Kugene M. Caffey, captain, Corps of eers, 
United, St — 585 Army, who, being duly sworn according to law, deposes 


on the march and had no idea Wand ties Bis it. A short time 
or 0 nen and catch up 

—.— the column for the sake of the exercise involved, as he was just 
from several days’ finese. spent some little time look- 
e regimental surgeon, Major Tucker, to get his permission to 


1925, 
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g and in securing a lunch to carry with him. He left the regimental 
ea probably about three-quarters of an hour after the regiment, He 
took with him Sergt. Bugler Roland Pothier, whom he happened to 
see at regimental headquarters and who had no particular duty that 


morning, 

During the course of the morning Major Cronkhite was killed. The 
deponent has no direct knowledge of the circumstances, as he was not 
present at the scene of the accident, He was told, however, within 
an hour or so of the accident by Captain Rosenbluth, Sergeant Pothier, 
Lieutenant Morrison, and Lieutenant Seaburg (one of the medical 
officers of the regiment who was with the column and who gave first 
aid to the major), all of whom were within a short distance of the acei- 
dent, that the anion had accidentally shot himself with his own pistol 
while engaged in firing at a can that he had placed on a post. A rd 
of officers which investigated the death of Major Cronkhite reported to 
the same effect. 

The deponent further states that there was at no time any suspicion 
of foul play in connection with this accident on the part of anyone in 
the regiment. That it was a shock to him to read in the pa rs that 
charges bad been trumped up by some one involving Cap Rosen- 
bluth in the death of Major Cronkhite. He did not, does not, and never 
will believe that such charges are anything except the most baseless 
fabrications, 

The deponent was approached some weeks after the arrest of Ca 
tain Rosenbluth by an agent of the Department of Justice. This 
agent stated among other things that Captain Rosenbluth was 
a man of no . that he had “traveled with a pretty sbady 
gang,” and had “nothing in his record.” nent states 
gach statements are lies. hey were a very evident attempt to 
influence the deponent to make statements against Captain Ro- 
gaum, Deponent has seen two other officers of the regiment, 

jor Zajicek and Lieutenant Saunders, who told him that they did 
not credit the charges against Captain Rosenbluth. Major Zejicek 
was approached, after the arrest of Captain Rosenbluth, by agents 
of the Department of Justice who attempted to blacken the character 
of Captain Rosenbluth. 

Deponent has been told that a former lieutenant named Rustenback 
2 in a large nreasure to blame for the framing of the es against 

‘aptain Rosenbluth. Deponent knew Rustenback well and knows him 
to be a person easily influenced and prone to wild fancies and to be 
a person whose statements should not be given credit without the most 
careful investigation. 

Deponent also knew Pothier very well and knows that he is men- 
tally unbalanced, underhanded, and treacherous. He had a bad repu- 
paros in the Navy and a bad reputation in the Two hundred and 

hirteenth Engineers. Deponent would not belleve him on oath. 


Further deponent saith not. 
p Evcens M. Carrer, Captain, C. E. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my presence this Sth day 
of November, 1921, at New Haven, Conn. 
J. J. BACHMAN, 


Captain, Field Artillery, U. S. 4. Summary Court, 


ASKS FOR JUSTICE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., August 16, 1921. 
To the Hon. J. W. SELDEN, 
Prosecuting Attorney, Pierce County, Tacoma, Wash. 

Drar Sir: Inclosed please find affidavit re Captain Rosenbluth, which 

ia prompted in the interest of justice, and for no other reason. 
sincerely hope that you will see your way clear to exonerate Cap- 
tain Rosenbluth of the charge. I am quite sure that the American 
sentiment will “unqualifiedly appreciate such a fair attitude in all such 
cases and particularly in this one, 
Yours very truly, ARTHUR L. MILLER. 
Srare oF ILLINOIS, County of Cook, ss: } 

I wish to state that I was never interviewed by the Department of 
Justice relative to the case of Capt, Robert Rosenbluth, charged with 

e murder of Maj, Alexander P. Gronkhite on October 25, 1918, at 

‘amp Lewis, Wash. 

Second. I wish to state that I was intelligence officer of the Two 
hundred and thirteenth Engineers at that time and up to aes 14 
1919, the date of my discharge from the Army. I joined the ment 
at Camp Forrest, Ga., in August, 1918. + 

Third. I knew Major Cronkhite, Captain Rosenbluth, and Sergeant 
Pothier. The relations between Major Cronkhite and Captain Rosen- 
bluth were of a most friendly nature at all times. I know of no rela- 
coor that ever existed between Captain Rosenbluth and Sergeant 

‘othier. 

Fourth. Captain Rosenbluth's character and reputation were of the 
highest standing, and therefore, in my Judgment, he could not bave 
been involved in any murder plot under any circumstances, 

Fitth: The circumstances surrounding the accident on October 25, 
1918, point clearly that there could not have been any plot on that day. 
Major Cronkhite’s decision to accompany the march was made at the 
breakfast table at the last minute, unexpectedly to all of us. In fact, 
it was my sergeant who supplied him with a pack and gun while the 
column was already formed. All this clearly shows any premeditated 
plot on that day to be impossible. The first news of an alleged murder 
plot that reached me was early in 1921 through the newspapers. The 

neral opinion of all at the time was that death occurred from a self- 
nflicted wound by accident. 

ÁRTHUR L. MILLER. 


PS ph as and sworn to before me this 10th day of August, A. D. 
1 


(SEAb.] ARTHUR KRIEG, Notary Public, 


VInw or ENLISTED MAN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20, 1921. 
STATEMENT OF ELMER D. KIEFFER. 


I, Elmer D. Kieffer, of Norwood, Pa., being duly sworn, on oath de- 
pose and say as follows: 

I was attached to Company C, Two hundred and fourteenth Engineers, 
stationed at Camp Lewis, Wash., from the 9th of October, 1916. until 
January 30, 1919, and was a member of said Company C at the time of 
the occurrence of the events on October 25, 1918, hereinafter set forth. 

On October 25, 1919, Company C, with several other companies of 
the regiment, was ordered on a hike across country. When about 2 
miles out of camp the regiment was ordered at rest, and at this time 
I first saw Major Cronkhite, accompanied by nt Pothier, who had 


come up to the spot where the regiment was resting. 
0 


They did not 
come a 1 same road that we had trayeled but appeared from a 
different ection through the woods. Neither Major Cronkhite nor 
Sergeant Pothier was with the regiment at the time we left camp. I 
was in the first platoon of Company C. and after the hike was resumed 
I saw Major Cronkhite and Sergeant Pothier from time to time, who 


were pene quite some distance ahead of the column, 8 the 
hike I heard seyeral shots coming from the direction in which afor 
Cronkhite and Sergeant Pothier were walking. I remember this dis- 


tinctly, because of the very unusual fact of any of the officers or men 
having ammunition with them while on a hike. 

After Major Cronkhite had joined the company and before reachin 
the scene of the accident, referred to hereafter, the company fell ou 
frequently for rest periods while proceeding through the woods. Dur- 
ing one of these rest periods I distinctly remember seeing Major Cronk- 
hite somewhere in front, but I do not recall the exact location nor do I 
remember noticing where Captain Rosenbluth was at this time. 

During the rest period on the last halt of that day I had stepped out 
of the ranks and across the road, and as I did so I noticed Verseant 
Pothier about 100 feet away, down the slight declivity of the road on 
the same side as I was standing, ahead of the column. I saw 
Major Cronkhite, who was on the other side of the road about 15 or 20 
feet from Ser t Pothier. My attention was particularly directed to 
Major Cronkhite, because at that time he was engaged in shooting at 
some object located to the right of the direction in which the column 
was facing. I saw Major Cronkhite take a shot at this object, after 
which he walked in its direction. I could see both Major Cronkhite 
and Sergeant Pothier 5 at this time, and I am sure that 
Sergeant Pothier did not have any weapon in his hands. At this time 
I am certain that Captain Rosenbluth was not at the front of the 
formation, as I that Captain Rosenbluth passed the spot where 
I was standing, going toward the head of the formation very sbortly 
after I saw Major Cronkhite take this shot. 

I did not pay any more attention to this occurrence, but remember 
hearing one or two other shots, and the next thing I recall hearing was 
some one call for a doctor. I do not remember any further shots being 
fired after the doctor was called for. 

Shortly after this Lieutenant Seaburg, a doctor attached to the regl- 
ment, asked for volunteers to carry the major to the artillery range, 
J, together with three other men, ran forward, and I saw the major 
lying on the ground. Lieutenant Seaborg was with bim, but Captain 
Rosenbluth was not there at this time. The whole thing happened very 
quickly, and it is my recollection that not more than three minutes 
a a between the time of the last of these shots and the call for 
volunteers. 

It was at first thought by those in charge that it would be necessary 
to carry Major Cronkhite oyer the hill to the artillery range, as it was 
doubtful whether an ambulance could reach that part of the woods 
where the accident occurred, but upon some one's a agers that an 
ambulance could get through it was decided to let him remain there 
until the ambulance arrived. There was a can on top of a post a few 
feet away, which I later removed to use as a prop for the fireplace 
erected to cook our meal, 

It was my opinion and the opinion of everyone there at the time, so 
far as I know, that Major Cronkhite had shot himself accidentally. I 
was demobilized at Camp Meade, Md., on February 13, 1919, and the 
incidents here related had practical parma out of my mind until I 
read in a paper about a month ago of the arrest of Captain Rosenbluth 
in connection with the death of Major Cronkhite, I thought it was an 
outrageous ar Beet Captain Rosenbluth should have been accused of 
this crime and immediately wrote him a letter, in which I stated my 
willingness to be of service to him in this matter, but I did not mail this 
letter, as I was not sure of Captain Rosenbluth’s address, Several 
weeks thereafter I read in the papers in one of the articles telling of 
the arrest of Captain Rosenbluth that Major Tucker, who was also 
attached to the ment at Camp Lewis at the time I was there, was 
in Philadelphia at 1818 Pine Street. On the occasion of a visit 
I made to Philadelphia on April 19, 1921, I went to see Major 
Tucker and told him what I knew about this affair, and he calied Cap- 
tain Rosenbluth’s attorney, Mr. J. J. Goldstein, in New York, giving 
Mr, Goldstein my address and telephone number, Thereafter Captain 
Rosenbluth called me on the telephone and at his request I went to see 
him. ‘This is the only time I have seen or heard from Captain Rosen- 
bluth from the time of my transfer from Camp Lewis, Wash., to Camp 
Meade, Md., for discharge down to the present time. 

No person has ever questioned or interviewed me as to my knowl- 
edge of the affair, and this statement is made entirely and wholl 
from my recollection of the events which transpired on October 28. 
1918, without any stimulation or suggestion of any kind or character 
from Captain Rosenbluth or anyone else, and my sole and only object 
in making this statement is for the purpose of doing what I can to 
see that justice is rendered a man whom I know to be innocent, 

ELMER D. KIEFFER. 

Signed and sworn to before me this 20th day of April, 1921. 

G. G. Garry, Notary Publio. 


SERGBANT OFFERS AID. 


PENSACOLA Y, M. C. A., 
Pensacola, Fla., March 28, 1921. 

Dear MR. ROSENBLUTH : I understand from the newspapers that you 
bave been char with the killing of the late Major Cronkhite on 
October 25, 1918. I was very sorry to see that in the press reports 
for I was present as a ser t of Company A, Two hund. an 
thirteenth Engineers, at the e in question, and can not see how these 
charges can be proven true, knowing what I do of the circumstances. 
For that reason I stand ready to help you in any in owns) to 
per that these charges placed against you are false. lle a long 
rip and court trial would be unpleasant in many ways, I stand ready, 
if necessary, to go upon the stand as a witness in your behalf. To 
what I can testify is this: 

I was a sergeant in Company A, Two hundred and thirteenth Engi- 
neers. Major Cronkhite had recently left the hospital from an attack 
of influenza and appeared unwell. I was told he was advised by 
Colonel Thomas not to participate in the hike. The skeleton regimen 
composed largely of noucoms, due to the influenza quarantine,, started 
on a hike on the morning of October 25, 1918. Major Cronkhite was 
in command, and I understood that Colonel Thomas was to join the 
regiment at our noon halt. We moved in a fonora southeasterly 
direction from Camp Lewis, going through patrol formations and 
problems on the way; At a place on the road where there was an 
abandoned schoolhouse on the left and a machine-gun range in front 
we halted to regain our regimental formation. 
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At that time I saw Major Cronkhite for the first time since the start 
ef the hike. We turned hd the right Inte the woods, over about 
a mile of undulating heavily wooded, the 
force the command Rent by fle— March.“ Being ac Arst t 
of Company A, I was at — head of the column. Ata t where there 
was a clearing on the right and a barn diagonal . 
we formed column of fours and halted. 1 arhar to be the 
place where we were to make our noon halt and cook dinner. The 
regiment was standing on the road in column of fours when Major 
Cronkhite and Sergeant Bugler Roland Pothier me from the rear. 
went forward a few_yards and turned to the right behind some bushes. 
A few seconds later I heard four shots from that direction. Immediately 
after the last shot you passed me from the rear and went forward to 
see where the 9 and e bugler were. You immediately stepped 
back into the read and 8 St the —.— e 
went forward and in a oy ther you or — N 

5 T ed back into the road and 288 Kae for a man with kn 


y All officers of Compan: T 
was in command of Company A in case of orders to move (First Sergeant 
8 being in the Jospital), so I sent Bugler Wuthenow forward. 
A- faw minutes later the regiment was moved into the elearing to. the 
_ Tight, our paea let down and we stood at rest waiting further orders. 
While standing there in mental front we learned that Major Cronk- 
hite had been shot and killed. Before leaving road a runner was 
sent back down the trail to try to intercept the machine-gun ambulance 
at the machine range, and Lieutenant Morrison was sent back 
through the to the Rots to no a 8 In 
a few minutes Lieutenant Miller assu command of the regiment and 
marched us in single file baek to the read at the 1 range, 
then in column of fours back toward camp. 

The general opinion among the men, an opinion in which I concurred, 
was that the major’s revo was discharged accidentally when his 
thumb probably slipped off the trigger as he snap the revolver back 
te his shoulder to eoek it for fourth abe Seme few raised 
the question of suicide. Sergeant Bugler Pothier seemed to be in- 
sensible as to what had happened, 3 Root told me that 
the revolver the major was using was six-shooter that he (Ser- 

èant Root) had loaned to the major, as the’ major's was out of order. 
ugler Wuthenow beac me that he ver the zop e to admin- 
ister artificial respi 


opened the major's shirt and f. found a a bullet hole, then turned to Lieu- 
tenant Sieburg and said, “ Why, this man has been shot“; Lieutenant 
Bieburg looking and ee aie A Why, so he has.” ler Wuthenow 
teld me that he himself was one who folded the major's arms and 
closed his eyes to pamens the body stiffening in its then present condi- 
tion. Bugler Wuthenow also told me that a tobacco can had been put 
up on a — as a et, the first three shots being so close together as 
to be covered 3 ver dollar. Bugler Wuthenow told me that — 
bullet giret e major’s t breast beneath the collar bone and 
lodged in the small of his back, the major being dead when he arrived. 
cna ng Ran there when the shots were I know of 
, disagreements, or rivalry between you and the major. Unless 
the made TA deen standing so as to face us men and fire direct in 
our direction (something which fs imconceivable, due to his milf 
experience), I do not see how ft would have been possible for you to 
have fired the shot 2 — killed eT as you were standing back of me 
in the column durin I certainly heard no shots from any 
other n than n the major’s gun. e intervals between shots 
appea n 
Piy —— for writing this letter is justice, for I believe you to be 
innocent of the preferred st you. While a long trip 
and court trial would be, as I said before, unpleasant in many ways 
and something whieh I can not undertake at my own exp 
question of e. is of no weight Reig oo it I can 9 
2 help 8 you in clearing you aii 
a man were I F 
Belleve me, Mr. Rosenbluth, I 8 every success and good for- 
tune in this unpleasantness, and 
Cordially yours, FRANK B. TURNER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ate. 26th day of March. 1921. 


L. Kinsta, Notary Publio. 
My commission expires February 2 24, 1925. ve 


TELLS NEW DETAILS. 
Srare or ILLINOIS, County of Peoria, ea: 


Eimer W. Seaburg, being first d m oath states that he 
fw the same person who, on the Sern 427 day of Mar A. D. 1921, made 
ae ken reatement with ref reference to the death 5 r Cro: ite at 
on the 25th day of 5 D. ae A N 255 since 
ang ih 1 pip. statement this affiant re is recollec- 
n the matter further 9 and, as a e 
to and explanation of said statement, further states : 
That when this affant aat came to the. point where Major Cronk- 
hite was being supported b; 2 ain Rosenbluth he and the others 
resent were of the imp t the major was suffering from a 
eart attack; that as soon — this affiant ery running up to the 
point he remembers that pon oge ls Rosenbluth, in substance, cried my 
I think his heart failed; give him aromatice spirits or a hypodermic” 
that while this affiant was paparing to administer the 
some one—this afflant believes i 896999 8 
affilant if it would de any to try artificial respiration ; and this 
ames’ — Bote ter that he weakened condition of the 
eau y hear 
and thereu a ES artificial respiration was administered b 
men, and ypodermic was aft 
that SS upon removal of the major’s clothing, affant dis- 
covered the bullet wound which was not noticed theretofore because 
of the lack of blood N from the same; that afterwards, while 
waiting for the o arrive, there was some discussion n as to 
how the accident might “have e happened, alt all et =e re rl to be 


Cronkhite shooting 3 a mee tl ata tiar ins 5 the captain then 
as a matter of specula told me how it might have happened; that 
no one thought at the time when I first came up 

accident that the major's condition was noth to a 
everyone thought that his condition was due to an 
and it was not until after the — h Baa een had been 
thereby proved that the bullet piereed th — that we felt that it was 
not heart failure that caused his death ; “that in beca 
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bone 8 had no suspicion that the majors condition = due to a 


t wound that he resorted to artificial respiration and the hypo- 
—.— which would not have been administered and resorted to tha 
this affiant tho t that be had | been shot; that it was because of the 
feat tua chet be ree self worrying about whether there w 
things w and was only convinced that all * 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator whether there 
Was not a court-martial about the matter? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. At the time of the unfortunate death of 
Major Cronkhite a board of inquiry was convened, and that 
board of inquiry found that Major Cronkhite had met his death 
through an accident, a wound inflicted by himself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That it was suicide? 

Mr. CALDER. I would not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Substantially so? 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. A wound inflicted by himself, and it was 
afterwards found when his body was exhumed that he was shot 
in the back, was it not? I am just asking the Senator for the 
information, if he has it. 

Mr. CALDER. I do not know. That may be true. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I was informed, though I do not knew how 
eorrectly, that when his body was exhumed by the family it was 
found that it would have been absolutely impossible for hiin to 
have shot himself; that he was shot in the back with a kind of 
gun that could not have been used by his own hand to intliet 
the wound. 

Mr. CALDER. That may be true. I do not stand in my 
place to-day to defend anybody, but I do stand here to insist 
that everything possible be done to clear this matter up. I 
have seen in the public prints that Senators contemplate of- 
fering a resolution of inquiry. If they do I shall join with 
them in securing an agreement on the resolution. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. What was ever done with the findings of 
the board of inquiry? 

Mr. CALDER, The board of inquiry, I am informed, de- 
termined that he was killed through his own act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was that finding ever set aside in any 
way? 

Mr. CALDER. It was confirmed, 

Mr. McKELLAR. By the department? 

Me. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Appealed to the department and con- 
firmed? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has not been interfered with in any 
way? 

Mr. CALDER. I so understand. But if Senators who are 
interested in the matter contemplate asking for the adoption 
of a reSolution inquiring into the ending of General Cronk- 
hite’s military services, I am hopeful that they will accompany 
it with an effort to determine, if it can be done by any com- 
mittee of this body, through all the evidence obtainable, just 
how Major Cronkhite was killed, to the end that justice may 
be done to the memory of Major Cronkhite—a splendid of- 
ficer—and also that the name of Captain Rosenbluth may be 
cleared, if he is innocent. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, I have just entered the Chamber, 
May I ask what the Senator’s request is? 

Mr. CALDER. I made no request except to comment upon 
an grticle which appeared in this morning’s paper and to say 
that I had never attempted to retard investigation of the mat- 
ter, but have constantly insisted the matter should be brought 
to a speedy determination. 

Mr. GLASS. I think the Senator is quite within his rights in 
doing that. He is doing what any other Senator would feel 
constrained to do. 

Mr. CALDER. I also, Mr. President: 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think the Cronkhite case in either of 
its aspects ought to be tried here in the Senate, certainly not at 
this time. 

Mr. CALDER. I quite agree with that. I think what the 
Department of Justice should do is to clear this matter up just 
as early as it can be done, for everybody's sake. 

I thank the Senator from Texas for yielding to me. 
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ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 


fron) Texas yield to me for a moment? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 


when the Senate closes its business to-day it take a recess until, 


11 o'clock to-morrow morning. I will state further that I will 
ask the Senate to recess at 10 or half past 10 o'clock to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state a definite hour 
when the recess will be taken to-night that we may be in- 
formed—at 10 o'clock, say? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Not later than a quarter after 10. 


The PRESIDING QFFICER, The Chair hears no objection: 


to the request of the Senator from Washington, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I think it but fair 
to give notice at this time that I shall ask the Senate to remain in 
session all night to-morrow night. 


Monday, February 19, 1923. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE. OF NATIONS FROM OCTOBER 8, 1921, TO JULY 
( 24, 1922. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, Thursday, February 15, 
1923, was the first anniversary of the founding of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, perhaps the principal accom- 
plishment of the League of ‘Nations. On that day I announced 
that it had been my intention to signalize that anniversary, in 
so far as I might be able to do so, by continuing the account of 
the work of the League of Nations which I had given to the 
Senate on October 5, 1921. I did not desire, however, to inter- 
fere with the prompt disposition of the international debt meas- 
ure which was then pending. Inasmuch as that measure has 
now been disposed of and a number of days remain available 
for the consideration of the bill now before the Senate, I feel 
that I may properly proceed. 

In that address of October 5, 1921, I described the pro- 
ceedings of the League of Nations from its beginning on 
January 16, 1920, to October 3, 1921. On that day the as- 
sembly, still in its second annual session, which had begun 
September 5, 1921, after providing that no resolution submitting 
an amendment to the covenant or constitution of the league 
should be passed during that session without receiving a three- 
fourths majority, including all council members represented at 
the meeting, voted to submit to States members an amendment 
to paragraph 1, article 26, of the league covenant, requiring 
that thereafter a three-fourths majority of States represented 
in the assembly, including all the council members represented 
therein, should be essential to the submission of amendments to 
States members. 

The assembly then voted to submit an amendment to article 
26, adding after the ‘first paragraph a new paragraph providing 
that tf the required number of ratifications should not be ob- 
tained within 22 months after submission the proposed amend- 
ment should remain without effect. 

The assembly next voted to submit to States members an 
amendment to article 26, replacing the second paragraph of the 
article as it then existed with two new paragraphs; one provid- 
ing that the secretary general of tle league should inform the 
States members of the taking effect of an amendment; the other 
providing that any member of the league which had not at that 
time ratified the amendment should be ‘free to notify the secre- 
tary general within a year of its refusal to accept, but in such 
case should cease to be a member of the league. 

In order that these amendments may be more clearly under- 
stood, let me say that article 26 consisted of two paragraphs, 
and read as follows: 

Ar. 26. Amendments to this covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the members of the league whose representa- 
tives compose the council and by a majority of the members of 
the league whose representatives compose the assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member of the league 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the league.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, does the Senator ob- 
ject to interruptions? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. ‘Not a bit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from ‘Missouri? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Do T understand that this body 
adopted a rule by which it would submit amendments to the 
constitution, and that if a State did not accept, the State then 


would be expelled from the league? Is that the meaning? 
Beeause of the eonfusion, I could not quite catch what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. ' SHEPPARD. I shall read it again: 

“The other providing that any member of the league which 
had not at that time ratified the amendment should be free to 
notify the secretary general within a year of its refusal to 
accept, but in such ease should cease to be a member of the 

e. 

If it felt it could not tolerate the amendment, after notice 
of its adoption by the league and after having voted against it 
in the first instance, it ceased to be a member by giving notice 
of refusal within a year after being advised of adoption. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that you have to agree or you 
have to get out. That is the result, is it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Not at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I assume that that is intended to 
encourage a free expression of opinion. If you do not agree 
you have to get out of this heavenly organization and wander 
all the rest of your life alone. Did the Senator ever before 
hear of any proposition like that being adopted by any body 
calling itself legislative or ‘constitutional—that you have to 
agree with what the majority says or get out? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, President, this amendment if adopted 
would be an effective answer to the contention that once in 
the league a State always is in ‘the league, One of the prin- 
cipal arguments made against ‘the league was that if we once 
got into it we never would get out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But we might want to stay in, in 
order to embrace its manifold virtues, even though some one 
thing was done that did not please us. Does not that bring 
us to the point that if a majority could be obtained for some 
one matter which might be highly obnoxious to a particular 
State it must agree to that and say it was satisfied or must 
get out altogether? Does the Senator know whether this was 
devised for the express purpose of dissolving the league gradu- 
ally or simply for the purpose of preserving absolutely and for 
all time a majority which had been once acquired? 

What I mean is this: It is entirely conceivable that a State 
might be dissatisfied with some particular thing that Lad been 
voted. It might remain in and try to have that action after- 
wards rescinded, and would have the right to do that in any 
ordinary body. This exalted tribunal seems to want to have it 
fixed so that unless you accept in toto what the majority at 
a particular time wants to do you must get out, leaving that 
old majority in complete control, Does the Senator think that 
is common sense? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think the Senator has properly 
stated the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would state it 
over again. J am interested in it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The amendment is that a State which is 
so opposed to an amendment that it does not desire to stay in 
the league with the amendment in operation may notify the 
secretary general of its refusal to accept within u year after 
notice of its adoption and in that way may secure withdrawal 
from the league on its own volition. If it does not notify the 
secretary general of its refusal to accept, although it may 
have voted against the amendment when submitted, then it 
remains within the league. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Would it not be notice if the delegate 
went there the next day and said: “I move to reconsider. I 
protest that this is bad”? Would not that put him out the 
minute he opened his mouth? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator think that it 
is a very wicked ‘thing to propose a plan like this for the gen- 
eral disintegration of the league? Instead of keeping men in, 
it is putting them ont into the outer darkness, where T suppose 
there will be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, ac- 
cording to the old biblieal statement. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. If the States do not desire to adopt this 
amendment it will not go into effect. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But if two-thirds of them do, all the 
rest of them have to get out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They have the privilege then of with- 
drawing. One of the arguments which the Senator from Mis- 
souri made against this league when it was before the Senate 
was that a two-thirds majority might change the organization 
or the constitution of the league, and that would bind members 
of it; but what the Senator from Texas has read indicates that 
when an amendment is proposed, and is adopted by the neces- 
sary majority, then those who are opposed to it have the privi- 
lege of dropping out of the league. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri, No; that states it wrongly, They 
do not have the privilege of dropping out; they have to accept 
it or get out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Accepting it is the way they stay in. 


If they fail to accept it, then they are out. 
privilege—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But you have to agree with a thing 
that you do not believe in, and accept it as a fixed principle 
of international law, or, the minute you protest, they kick 
you out. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is a most uncharitable thing 
foren league of nations to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. My suggestion is that the Senator would 
object very much if we were in the league, and a two-thirds 
membership had the right to change the constitution of it, and 
we had no way of getting out if we pleased. 

Mr, REED of Missouri, But does not the Senator see the 
difference? We might not like the thing that was done, and 
yet, if we were so enamoured of this institution as my friends 
are we might want to stay in notwithstanding the defects; but 
we can not stay in if we do not accept and swallow it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Oh, yes; you can. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The minute we protest, we go out 
ipso facto. The protest puts us out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the language. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not so construe it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is as hard to construe as article 
10, I think. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps so, 
Senator. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I did not understand what the 
proposed amendment was; but the last clause of section 26 
of the covenant of the league was that 

“No such amendment shall bind any member of the league 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the league.” 

Does this amendment change that? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does, 

Mr. SHIELDS. In what respect? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It provides that any member of the 
league which has not at the time of adoption ratified the 
amendment shall be free to notify the secretary general within 
a year of its refusal to accept, but in such case it shall cease 
to be a member of the league. In other words, if it has voted 
against the amendment, and the amendment is adopted, and 
then it does not send a refusal to accept within a year from 
notice of adoption, it remains within the league. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should consider that that was in con- 
formity with the suggestion of the Senator from Tennessee 
rather than against it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President. may I interrupt 
the Senator to say that I do not want to make the point of 
order about Senators yielding except for questions, because I 
intended to give notice when I would do it, and I waited until 
this colloquy was finished before I suggested anything of the 
kind. I do not say now that I will make if, but it is getting 
about time when I probably shall make it before very long. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator, and I shall not yield 
except for a question. 

The assembly adopted a resolution on October 3 requesting 
the council to prepare for the next annual session of the assem- 
bly a final and comprehensive plan for the financial administra- 
tion of the league, and in the meantime to continue to regulate 
the finances of the league in the spirit of the principles con- 
tained in the assembly recommendation of December 17, 1920, 
with certain modifications. 

PROCEEDINGS OF OCTOBER 4—FCRTHER AMENDMENTS. 

On October 4 the assembly voted to submit an amendment 
to article 16 of the league covenant, the article dealing with 
the economic weapon of the league, adding a new paragraph to 
follow the first paragraph of that article and to read as 
follows: 

It is for the council to give an opinion whether or not a 
breach of the covenant has taken place. In deliberations on 
this question in the council the yotes of members of the league 
alleged to have resorted to war and of members against whom 
such action was directed shall not be counted.” 

The assembly then voted the submission of an amendment to 
article 16 to constitute the third paragraph of that article and 
to read as follows: 

The council will notify all members of the league of the date 
which it recommends for the application of the economic pres- 
sure under this article.” | 


They have the 


in the estimation of the 


The assembly next voted to submit an amendment to be 
known as paragraph 4 of article 16, and to read as follows: 

“ Nevertheless the council may, in the case of particular mem- 
bers, postpone the coming into force of any of these measures 
for a specified period where it is satisfied that such a postpone- 
ment will facilitate the attainment of the object of the meas- 
ures referred to in the preceding paragraph, or that it is 
necessary in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience 
whieh will be caused to such members.” 

The assembly next agreed to the proposal of an amendment 
to article 16, making the first paragraph, which now reads: 

“Should any member of the league resort to war in dis- 
regard of its covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15 it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other members of the league, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of al! trade or finan- 
cial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, 
and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
State and the nationals of any other State, whether a member 
of the league or not "— 

To read as follows: 

“Should any member of the league resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15 it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other members of the league, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between persons re- 
siding in their territory and persons residing in the territory 
of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of all 
financial, commercial, or personal intereourse between persons 
residing in the territory of the covenant-breaking State and per- 
sons residing in the territory of any other State, whether a 
member of the league or not.“ 

The assembly then resolved that the resolutions and the 
proposals for amendments to article 16 which had been adopted 
by the assembly should, so long as the amendments had not 
become effective in the form require] by the covenant, con- 
stitute rules for guidance which the assembly recommended 
as a provisional measure to the council and to the members 
of the league in connection with the application of article 16. 

The assembly next yoted to postpone consideration of the 
amendment to article 1 of the covenant proposed by the Argen- 
tine delegation at the first assembly on December 4, 1920, 
and which provided that all sovereign States recognized by 
the community of nations be admitted to join the League of 
Nations in such manner that if they do not become members 
of the league this can only be the result of voluntary deci- 
sion on their part. One of the reasons recited for the postpone- 
ment was the absence of the Argentine delegation. 

The amendment to article 3 of the covenant proposed at 
the first session of the assembly by the Governments of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, and which provided that a cer- 
tain number of members of the league might couvene a ses- 
sion of the assembly at any other time than that fixed in 
the covenant, was withdrawn by the representatives of these 
Governments, 5 

Amendments proposed by the Norwegian and Swedish Gov- 
ernnients at the first session of the assembly to articles 12 
and 13 of the covenant, and which related to procedure in mat- 
ters of arbitration and conciliation, were not adopted, but the 
council was invited to appoint a committee to study the prin- 
ciples embodied in the proposed amendments and to report to 
the next assembly. 

An amendment proposed at the first session of the assembly 
to article 13 by the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish Govern- 
ments, and which sought to establish in the covenant the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration, was not concurred in. 

The assembly then proceeded to discuss amendments relating 
to articles 12, 13, 14, and 15, made necessary by the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Representative Zahle, of Denmark, said that the creation of 
this court made it desirable to mention explicitly the method of 
judicial settlement by the court in the articles of the covenant 
which enumerated the methods of settlement of disputes be- 
tween the members of the league and amendments to that end 
were then proposed by the assembly to articles 12, 13, and 15. 

In reference to article 21 of the covenant, the article con- 
firming the validity of international engagements such as 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the Mon- 
roe doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace, it was 
resolyed to propose no amendment, and it was declared that 
agreements between members of the league tending to define or 
complete the engagements contained in the covenant for the 
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maintenance of peace or the promotion of international co- 
operation should be regarded as of a nature likely to contribute 
to the progress of the league in the path of practical realiza- 
tions—that such agreements might be negotiated under the 
auspices of the league, for example, in special conferences and 
with its assistance. 

The assembly decided to postpone until its next annual ses- 
sion the proposed amendment of the Canadian delegation repeal- 
ing article 10. 

As to protection of minorities, it was decided to make no 
change for the time being from the resolution of the council 
adopted at Brussels October 25, 1920, and providing that the 
president and two members appointed by him should consider 
any petition or communication addressed to the League of 
Nations with regard to an infraction or danger of infraction 
of the clauses of the treaties for the protection of minorities. 

It was announced that Haiti had agreed to the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
PROCEEDINGS or Ocronza 5—AMENDMENTS, ELECTION: oy NONPERMA- 

i NENT MEMBERS OP COUNCIL, ADJOURNMENT, 

On October 5 the assembly diseussed the advisability of 
amending article 18 of the covenant, the article requiring 
the registration of treaties with the league, and decided to 
postpone action for another year, the resolution of postpone- 
ment indicating the belief of the assembly that this article 
should. not be construed literally, that exceptions were per- 
missible in order to. give proper effect to the spirit of the 
article; that is, the prevention of secret engagements imperil- 
ing world peace or justice. It developed in the debate that 
nations could not be expected to register all treaties relating 
to financial and other domestie conditions. 

The amendments of the Colombian and Netherlands Gov- 
ernments to article 5 of the covenant, the article relating to 
the principle of unanimity in council and assembly action, 
were withdrawn. 

It was decided to propose an amendment to article 6 of 
the covenant by substitufing for the last paragraph, which 
read as follows: “The expenses of the secretariat shall be 
borne by the members of the league in accordance with the 
apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of 
the Universal Postal Union,” the following paragraph: “The 
expenses of the league shall be borne by the members of the 
league in the proportion decided by the assembly.” It became 
apparent during the discussion that the apportionment system 
of the Universal Postal Union had not worked satisfactorily 

for the league. 

It was then decided to propose another amendment to ar- 
ticle 6 by adding another paragraph providing that the alloca- 
tion of league expenses already recommended by the committee 
appointed by the assembly for that purpose should be applied 
as from January 1, 1922, until a revised allocation had come 
into force after adoption by the assembly. 

Rule 4 of the rules of procedure of the assembly was 
amended by the addition of a paragraph to the effect that no 
proposal for a modification of the allocation of expenses for the 
time being in force should be Inserted in the agenda unless it 
had been communicated to the members of the league at least 
four months before the date fixed for the opening of the 
session. 

Rule 14 of the rules of procedure was amended by a provi- 
sion that resolutions involving expenditure should not be voted 
by the assembly before the financial committee had expressed 
its opinion on the advisability of the proposed expenditure with 
regard to general budgetary resources. 

The assembly then adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
nonpermanent members of the council should in future be 
elected according to a system of rotation for a fixed period, 
present incumbents to be reappointed for 1922, and that in the 
absence of any decision regarding the number of the non- 
permanent members of the council it would be inexpedient to 
lay down precise rulings in consideration of the fact that at 
the election to be held the next year account would be taken, 
both as to the determination of the entire period of offiee for 
each member and as to the conditions of reeligibility, of the 
period already spent in office. 

It was next decided to propose an amendment to article 4 
of the covenant, the article defining the council, by inserting 
between the second and third paragraphs a new paragraph pro- 
viding that the assembly should fix by a two-thirds majority 
the rules dealing with the election of the nonpermanent mem- 
bers of the council and particularly such regulations as relate 
to their terms of office and conditions of reeligibility. 

A resolution was agreed to expressing appreciation of the 
work of the committee on amendments which, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Balfour, had done the preparatory work for 


the proceedings of committee No. 1, and agreeing that the 
council would refer to the consideration of that committee the 
draft amendments which had been adjourned and the proposed 
amendments which might be submitted to the next assembly. 
Belgium, Brazil, China, and Spain were then elected non- 
permanent members of the council for the ensuing year. 
Prince Arfa-ed-Dowleh, representative of Persia, then ad- 


dressed the assembly. I give his address in full because, brief 
75 it is, it throws a vivid light on the world scope of the league. 
Said: 

“Gentlemen, in my first speech here I had the honor to ex- 
plain to you that the League of Nations is regarded in the East 
as a center of peace and equality. 

“As you know well, there are more than 300,000,000 Mo- 
hammedans in the world. Hitherto in all international con- 
ferences. there have been two representatives of the world of 
Islam—Turkey and Persia. At present, by reason of the un- 
fortunate Greco-Turkish War, Persia is the only representative. 
With all my heart I hope to see the end of this terrible war 
in order that at the next session the Mohammedan world may 
have in this assembly its established representation. More- 
over, as Afghanistan has just been reorganized as free and 
independent, I trust that circumstances will permit her also to 
send representatives to this assembly, and I hope, too, that 
we shall see representatives from Hedjaz, Mesopotamia, and 
from the Republic of Caucasian Azerbaidjan. 

“I can assure you, gentlemen, that the entry of these coun- 
tries into the League of Nations will be of the greatest benefit 
to the peace and tranquillity of the world. 

“The League of Nations is an army fighting for peace. The 
na combatants there are in its ranks the surer will be its 

ctory.” 

The president of the assembly then announced that the sec- 
ond assembly of the League of Nations had arrived at the end 
of its labors. : 

Reviewing these labors, he concluded with the following ex- 
pressions : 

Here in a few brush strokes is the incomplete picture of the 
work we have accomplished. The world will judge it, but it 
must realize that what above all in my humble opinion has 
marked this session is the spirit which has been shown here— 
the spirit of closer cooperation, the conviction of work accom- 
plished, and the feeling of confidence joined to the enthusiasm 
which marked our first labors last year. These are imponder- 
able factors, but they are pregnant with promise justifying a 
growing faith in the future of the League of Nations and en- 
couraging those who will have to continue our efforts. We 
ask the press, our faithful companion, to carry to the whole 
world a message that the League of Nations, the political and 
moral expression of the interests which unite all peoples, is 
not a mirage but a reality.” 

FOURTEENTH SESSION op CouxcIt, HELD AT GENEYA BEGINNIXG AUGUST 
30, 1921. 

In my address to the Senate of October 5, 1921, T stated that 
the fourteenth session of the council began at Geneva on Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, and I outlined most of its transactions to Octo- 
ber 3, 1921, in connection with my account of the assembly, 
which began September 5. I find on further investigation that 
the council's fourteenth session began on August 30, 1921, and 
I shall now, for the sake of greater clearness, give a separate 
review of the proceedings of that session. 

Attending the fourteenth session of the council were Mr. Wel- 
lington Koo, President, representing China; Mr. Paul Hymans, 
representing Belgium; Mr. Gastao da Cunha, representing Bra- 
zil; Mr. A. J. Balfour, representing the British Empire; Mr. 
Leon Bourgeois, representing France; Marquis Imperiali, rep- 
resenting Italy; Viscount Ishii, representing Japan; Mr. Qui- 
nones de Leon, representing Spain. 


SAAR BASIN, 


On the first day of the council's fourteenth session—August 
30, 1921—Mr, Wellington Koo, representative of China, reported 
on the subject of the appointment of the Saar Basin member 
of the Saar Basin Governing Commission, stating that the 
term of Doctor Hector, who had been appointed as such member 
on September 20, 1920, on the acceptance of the resignation of 
Mr. von Boch, the original Saar member, would expire on Sep- 
tember 20, 1921, that the other four members of the commis- 
sion—Major Lambert (Belgian), Count de Moltke-Huitfeldt 
(Dane), Mr. Rault (French), chairman, Mr. R. D. Waugh 
(Canadian) —had been reappointed by the council on February 
21, 1921, to serve until February 13, 1922; that in accordance 
with the Versailles treaty it was now the council’s duty to ap- 
point a native inhabitant of the Saar Basin to the commission 
for one year from September 20, 1921, and recommended that 
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Doctor Hector, of Saarlouis, be reappointed for such year, with 
thanks for his services, The report and recommendation were 
adopted. 

ADHESION OF SAAR BASIN TO BERNE CONVENTION, 


Mr. Koo then presented a report to the council on the ad- 
hesion of the Saar Basin to the Berne Convention. He called 
attention to the fact that in a note of July 4, 1921, to the secre- 
tary ‘general of the league, the chairman of the Saar Basin 
Governing Commission had stated that the German Government 
wus opposed to the adhesion of the Saar Basin to the Interna- 
tional Railway Transport Convention of October 14, 1890 (Berne 
Convention) ; that as a result the Saar railway system was 
placed in a position of actual subjection to Germany, and had 
requested, after indicating the unsatisfactory nature of the situ- 
ation, that the council of the league intervene in order that the 
Saar Basin might be allowed to adhere to that convention. 
After discussing the matter at length Mr. Koo moved that the 
advisory and technical committee on communications and 
transit of the League of Nations be requested to give the council 
an opinion on the communications and transit questions raised 
by the request of the Saar Basin Governing Commission for 
adhesion to the Berne Convention. 

The report and motion were adopted. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES IN RUMANIA AND HUNGARY. 


Mr. Balfour moved that whereas under article 12 of the 
treaty between the principal allied and associated powers—that 
is, United States, British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, 
on the one hand, and Rumania on the other, signed at Paris, 
December 9, 1919—Rumania had agreed that the stipulations 
of articles 1 to 11 of the treaty, so far as they affected persons 
belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, consti- 
tuted obligations of international concern and should be placed 
under the guaranty of the League of Nations, it be resolved 
by the council that such stipulations were thereby placed under 
such guaranty. 

The motion was adopted, as was a similar motion by Mr. 
Balfour as to Hungarian minorities. 

NEUTRALIZATION OF AALAND ISLANDS. 


The secretary general announced that on August 10 the 
following Governments, to wit, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Latvia, Poland, and 
Sweden, had been invited to send representatives to a con- 
ference in accordance with the council's resolution of June 
24, relating to nonfortification and neutralization of the Aaland 
Archipelago. His action was approved. 

WORK OF THE KPIDBMIC COMMISSION OF THE LEAGUE. 


Dr. Norman White, Chief of the League’s Epidemic Commis- 
sion, then stated that a detailed report of the work of the 
commission since its inception in resisting epidemic conditions 
in Poland and in cooperating with the Epidemic Commissariat 
of the Polish Government, was being prepared for the council 
and the coming session of the assembly, 

He said that subscriptions to the work had been paid as 
follows: Bulgaria, Aug. 20, 1920, £27; Persia, Sept. 1, 1920, 
£2,000; Siam, Sept. 6, 1920, £1,000; Japan, Jan. 6, 1921, £5,316 
15s. 10d.; Sweden, Jan. 6, 1921, £3,000; Switzerland, Jan. 6, 
1921, £2,150 10s. 9d.; Belgium, Jan. 14, 1921, £1,000; Great 
Britain, Jan. 17, 1921, £50,000; Greece, Jan. 21, 1921, £10,000; 
Austria, Feb. 9, 1921, £42 17s.; Finland, Feb. 15, 1921, £500; 
Peru, Mar. 14, 1921, £363 12s. 9d.; Albania, Mar. 25, 1921, 
£981 7s. Sd.; Canada, June 4, 1921, £41,905, 17s. 10d.; Den- 
mark, June 11, 1921, £5,000; Norway, July 21, 1921, £1,919 
78. 9d.; China, Aug. 2, 1921, £2,000; making a total of £126,397 
9s. 4d. The following countries, he said, had not yet paid 
their subscriptions: France, Germany, Honduras, Netherlands, 
Spain, Uruguay. Of the amount paid in, about £119,000 had 
been expended as follows: Hospital and sanitary equipment, 
£22,397; motor ambulance and other transport, £15,892; cloth- 
Ing, £13,166; drugs, £4,913; soap, £4,470; foodstuffs, £15,772; 
construction, completion, or repair of bathing and disinfecting 
establishments, and epidemic hospitals, £35,000, freight, in- 
surance, port dues, etc., £3,051; salaries, traveling expenses, of- 
fice expenses, etc., £4,406, 

Assistance to the Polish health administration had taken the 
form of supplies of articles and stores most difficult to obtain, 
motor ambulance and other transport facilities in area most 
needed—that is, northern portion of most eastern area under 
Polish administration—foodstuffs and hospital equipment in 
that area, equipment for quarantine stations, through which 
prisoners of war, refugees, and emigrants returning from Russia 
were to pass, und so forth, 

All arrangements had worked successfully and the percentage 
of loss was unexpectedly small. The epidemic situation was 
far more satisfactory than a year before. 


UPPER SILESIAN QUESTION. 


The council accepted the task of solving the question of 
Upper Silesia, which had been submitted to it by the supreme 
council of the allied powers, and appointed a committee to take 
up the matter, as before described. 

DEPORTATION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN TURKEY AND NEIGHBORING 
COUNTRIES. 

Representative da Cunha, Brazil, stated that information re- 
ceived from members of the commission appointed by the coun- 
cil to inquire into the question of the deportation of women 
and children in Turkey and neighboring countries seemed to 
show that while a considerable number of Armenians, 90,819, 
had been reclaimed, an almost equal number of Christian 
women and children remained in Turkish houses; that imme- 
diate action was needed in a problem of such magnitude; that 
the commission had made various suggestions as to the con- 
tinuance and extension of this work. He moved, therefore, 
that the report of the commission be placed before the assem- 
bly and that a member of the commission be invited to attend 
the meetings of the assembly at which this question should be 
discussed. The motion carried. 

No meeting of the council seems to have been held on Sep- 
tember 1, and for this date in my address of October 5, 1921, 
that of August 30 should be substituted. 

FRONTIERS OF ALBANIA AND PROTECTION OF RACIAL MINORITIES, 


The second meeting of the council at its fourteenth session 
was held on September 2, and it was decided on that date that 
all questions connected with Albania, frontiers, minorities, 
and so forth should be referred to the assembly. 
PROVISIONAL HEALTH COMMISSION AND INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION. 

Decisions on this day of the council relating to a provisional 
health commission and international intellectual cooperation 
have been set out in my address of October 5, 1921. 

RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 


The council then heard a report by the secretary general as 
to the proceedings of a conference held by interested countries 
at the instance of the council on the subject of Russian refu- 
gees. It appeared, among other things, that Doctor Nansen 
had been appointed high commissioner to look after these refu- 
gees and that he would arrive at Geneva shortly. The council 
resolved that the league should be-asked to consider financial 
assistance to the work of Doctor Nansen should it become nec- 
essary. 

REPORTS OF BLOCKADE AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEES. 

The international blockade committee and the advisory com- 
mittee for communications and transit announced that their 
reports were ready for transmission through the council to the 
assembly. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON WATERWAYS IN DANUBE 
BASIN. 


The council decided to appoint Mr. Chargueraud chairman 
of the permanent technical commission for the régime of water- 
ways in the Danube Basin, under authority of article 293 of 
the treaty of Trianon. The duty of the commission was the 
settlement of all questions relating to the régime of waterways 
in the Danube Basin. The ambassador's conference had on 
June 6 urged the council to act as soen as practicable, stating 
that urgent necessity existed for prompt action. The treaty of 
Trianon required that the chairman of this committee should 
be appointed by the council. 

MANDATES. 


Proceedings of the council in respect to mandates on Sep- 
tember 3 are outlined in my address of October 5, 1921. On 
September 8 the president of the council addressed, on behalf 
of and by authority of the council, a letter to the principal 
allied powers urging that negotiations with the United States 
regarding mandates be speedily brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

TEMPORARY MIXED COMMISSION FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

On September 12 Mr. Leon Bourgeois, representative of 
France, announced to the council that there had just been re- 
ceived from the temporary mixed commission for reduction of 
armaments its report on the questions submitted to it; that the 
commission was to be congratulated on its activity; that it 
had met for the first time about the end of July and a second 
time at the beginning of September; that in the short time at 
Its disposal it had accomplished much useful work and had 
established an admirable program of subsequent investigation. 

He suggested that the council, before discussing the questions 
raised in the report, and while reserving decisions within its 
competence, accede to the wish expressed by the third assembly 
committee by immediately communicating the report to that 
committee in order that the council might have the benefit of 
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discussion by the committee and the assembly. The suggestion 
of Mr. Bourgeois was agreed to. 

PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMISSION FOR MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR 

QUESTIONS, 

On September 12 the council received a communication from 
the permanent advisory commission for military, naval, and air 
questions. It began by stating that on September 8, 1921, a 
member of the assembly, Lord Robert Cecil, had in a speech 
before the assembly criticized the work of the commission ; that 
these criticisms of the commission were in reality criticisms of 
the council, for which the commission acted as a technical ad- 
visory body; and that the best answer was a full statement of 
the work of the commission. 

That work was of two kinds, one consisting of giving opinions 
when required by the council which had covered examination of 
forces of States not-original members of the league but apply- 
ing for membership, gas as a weapon of warfare, exercise of 
right of investigation as laid down in the treaties of peace, 
military defense of the free city of Danzig, and so forth; the 
other relating to plans under article 8 of the covenant for re- 
duction of armaments, private manufacture of war material, 
and exchange of information. The permanent advisory com- 
mission had begun the examination of these matters in 1920, 
without waiting to be asked to do so, and had pursued the work 
as far as possible, considering the conditions on which the 
assembly had made the final solution depend. 

The council at its meeting in February; 1921, had stated that 
the permanent advisory commission for military, naval, and air 
questions had already begun to consider the reduction of arma- 
ments in accordance with article 9 of the covenant and had 
submitted the first opinion to the council in its report of De- 
cember 11 at Geneva; that the problem was one calling for pro- 
found study carried out with a view to finding progressive 
solutions: that these solutions were themselves concerned with 
conditions, some of which, such as the execution of the mili- 
tary, naval, and air clauses of the treaties, were outside the 
scope of the league, while others, such as the enforcement of 
the execution of these clauses by means of the exercise of the 
right of investigation, would one day come within its sphere. 

The council's statement had contained the further assertion 
that when the council on December 11, 1920, adopted the proce- 
dure proposed by the permanent advisory commission as to the 
exercise of the right of investigation it took a step toward the 
solution of the question of the reduction of armaments and 
removed in advance one of the objections put forward by the 
governments against the carrying out of article 8, that the 
standard questionnaire adopted by the council on the suggestion 
of the advisory commission would facilitate the application of 
article 8 as soon as it was possible to exchange the information 
referred to in said article; that these were the efficient measures 
faken by the council at the instance of the commission to con- 
tinue its work; that the commission had not been hindered by 
any lack of expert knowledge but rather by the policy of the 
governments and the conditions laid down by them with regard 
to any undertaking relating to a definite reduction of arma- 
ments; that these conditions were familiar to the council and 
that the assembly itself had declared that the question of the 
limitation of armaments had depended upon them in the first 
place; that it would take time to improve these conditions, but 
the essential work would be carried out and would continue to 
engage the attention of the council during its progressive stages. 

The council's statement had then referred to the fact that 
the assembly had called for the institution of a temporary com- 
mission possessing the necessary competence in political, social, 
and economic questions connected with armaments to enable it 
to undertake the study of this problem in collaboration with the 
existing permanent advisory commission; that in instituting the 
temporary commission the assembly’s evident desire was that 
the question should be considered from the social point of 
view, as well as the technical and material; that the way to 
accomplish this was to set up a temporary mixed commission 
comprising a certain number of distinguished political person- 
alities of undisputed authority, and some technical members 
from existing league organizations, such as the permanent 
advisory commission, the economic and financial sections of 
the provisional economic and financial commission, and the 
governing body of the labor office; that such a mixed com- 
mission would be able to coordinate its work with that of 
the technical organizations, and especially with that of the 
permanent advisory commission on military, naval, and air ques- 
tions. 

The communication from the permanent advisory commis- 
sion then stated that it seemed that certain members of the 
temporary mixed commission on armaments had lost sight 
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of these considerations when they opposed the right of mem- 
bers of the permanent ađvisory commission to be spokesmen 
for their commission, and requested the council once again to 
define the rôle of mandatories assigned to delegates of the 
permanent advisory commission sitting on the temporary com- 
mission on armaments, and to insist on the close relations which 
should exist between the two commissions. 

The council in reply expressed high appreciation of the serv-. 
ices of the permanent advisory commission and said that be- 
fore giving an opinion as to the status of delegates from the 
permanent commission to the temporary commission it wished 
to confer with the president of the latter. 


CONFERDNCE ON TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


On September 12 Mr. Fisher, representative of Great Britain 
who had taken Mr. Balfour's place, called the couneil's atten- 
tion to the fact that at its meeting on February 22 the council, 
pursuant to a resolution by the assembly of December 15, had 
summoned an international conference on traffic in women 
and children; that the conference had met in Geneva from 
June 30 to July 5 and had recommended (1) that all States 
which had not ratified or adhered to the existing international 
instruments should be urged to do so both for themselves and 
their colonies; (2) that the secretariat of the league should 
prepare an annual report, and that a permanent advisory com- 
mittee should be constituted to advise the council on these 
matters; (3) that certain additions to or modifications in the 
existing international agreement and convention on this traffic 
should be made. 

The speaker said that the conference had made substantial 
progress and suggested that the council approve its recommen- 
dations and authorize the secretariat to take the action indi- 
cated; that the following States be invited to nominate repre- 
sentatives on the proposed advisory committee: France, Den- 
mark, Chile, Great Britain, Japan, and possibly one of the mid- 
European States, Austria, Germany, or Czechoslovakia, and 
that three assessors be nominated by societies mentioned by the 
conference; that a draft convention which had already been 
prepared embodying recommendations by the conference for 
changes in existing international instruments and conventions 
be referred to the assembly. These suggestions were approved 
and adopted by the council. 


REQUEST SUBMITTED BY AUSTRIA FOR LEAGUE INTERVENTION, 


Viscount Ishii, representative of Japan, stated to the coun- 
cil on September 12 that the secretary-general of the league 
had received communications from the chief Austrian delegate 
to the second assembly and from the representative of the Aus- 
trian Government with the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, respectively, the first stating that regular Hungarian 
troops in conjunction with irregular bands had made incur- 
sions into Austrian territory; that several Austrian guards 
had been killed or wounded ; that renewed attacks were feared, 
and that the writer had been instructed by his government to 
draw the council's attention to these facts and to request the 
intervention of the council under articles 10, 11, and 17 of 
the covenant to assure the integrity of Austrian territory 
against aggression; the second stating that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had also referred its claims against Hungary to the 
conference of ambassadors whose intervention seemed to be 
specially indicated in view of the putting into force of the 
treaty of peace of Trianon; that the conference of ambas- 
sadors had just addressed a note to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment; that the Austrian Government wished to inform the 
members of the League of Nations of the violation of its terri- 
tory in order that they might be completely informed, and 
that the writer would supply the council with all additional 
information. 

Viscount Ishii then proposed that a reply be addressed by 
the council to the chief Austrian delegate stating that both 
communications had been received and noted; that the council 
had observed that the Austrian Government had informed the 
ambassadors’ conference of its difficulties with the Hungarian 
Government concerning the execution of the treaty of Trianon 
and that the ambassadors’ conference, which was intrusted 
with the execution of the recent peace treaties, had already 
taken steps in the matter; that under these conditions the coun- 
cil was of the opinion that for the moment there was no need 
of intervention by the League of Nations: that the request of 
the Austrian Government was being held over; that the council - 
would follow the matter with the greatest attention and would 
be glad to receive the promised additional information to en- 
able it to decide on its further course. The proposal was 
adopted. 
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EXPENSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROBLEM OF UPPER SILESIA. 

On September 12 the council decided that the expenditures 
of its committee on the Upper Silesian problem should not, 
without its special authorization, exceed the sum of 100,000 
gold francs. 


REPORT OF PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMISSION ON MILATARY, NAVAL, AND 
AIR QUESTIONS. 


On September 16 Mr. Leon Bourgeois, representative of 
France, made a report to the council stating that on September 
14 the permanent advisory commission on military, naval, and 
air questions had submitted a report on the three following sub- 
jects: (1) Amendment to article 9 of the covenant, French pro- 
posal; (2) military, naval, and air status of Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania; (8) financial question concerning right of inves- 
tigation. 

He proposed that the council make an immediate decision 
as to the second subject and transmit the commissions’ pro- 
posais to the assembly's sixth committee, which was at that 
time considering requests for admission by the three countries 
mentioned. 

As to the second, which involved a request for the sum of 
250.000 gold franes to defray expense of investigation, he said 
he thonght it preferable that the council draw any sum that 
might be found necessary from the item of Unforeseen ex- 
pense” rather than request the assembly, to which the budget 
had already been referred, to open a special credit for that 


purpose, 

As to the first, he recommended that inasmuch as the council 
had already intrusted to the assembly’s third committee the ex- 
amination not only of this amendment to article 9 but of a simi- 
lar amendment to article 8, it should postpone consideration of 
any opinions or proposals ef the permanent advisory commission 
until the third committee and the assembly had formulated their 
proposals on the guestion as a whole; that only when the coun- 
cil had been informed of the assembly's decisions as to princi- 
ples would it be possible for the council, in so far as the execution 
of these decisions was concerned, to take the advice both of the 
permanent advisory commission and of the temporary mixed 
commission should the assembly ask that the latter be main- 
tained either in its present or in a modified form. 

The report and proposals of Mr. Bourgeois were adopted. 

FREN CITY OF DANZIG. 

The council decided on September 15 to postpone the question 
of the draft law regarding acquisition and loss of citizenship in 
the free city of Danzig until its fifteenth session, the informa- 
tion having been received that the Polish-Danzig negotiations 
on this subject had resulted in an agreement not yet finally 
reduced to writing. 

The council also decided before taking further action regard- 
ing the case of Puppel against Deutsche Bauern Bank, as to 
which differences existed between Poland and Danzig, to invite 
the delegate of the Republic of Peland and the president of the 
free city of Danzig to take up the matter with a view to set- 
tlement. 

It decided further te refer the report of the high commis- 
sioner of the League of Nations in Danzig, dated August 30, 
1921, concerning the defense of the free city, and which had 
been confidentially circulated among the members ef the council 
to the permanent advisory commissien for military, naval, and 
air questions for study and report. The same action was taken 
on the high commissioner's report on the establishment of a 
“ port d’attaché” for Polish warships in Danzig. 

The council the provisional economic and financial 
committee to further study of the question of the finan- 
cial position of Danzig, which the president of that city had 
reported as unsatisfactory, said further study not te be taken 
with the idea on the part of the council to provide for direct 
finuncial assistance to the city. 

REPORT OF PROVISIONAL ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEE, 

On Septeniber 19 the provisional economic and financial com- 
mittee presented to the council a review of its work since its 
ereation. The Brussels conference a year before had dealt with 
the eritical condition in which the economic world had been 
placed by the war. ‘The nations in general were at that time 
unable to balance their budgets and continued to print paper 
money, providing continuous inflation and depreciation of ex- 
changes, factors aggravated by shortage of merchandise and 
raw materials and many restrictions on free dealings in goods. 

The primary aim of the Brussels conference had been to 
recommend a sound and reasenable financial policy and the 
restoration of the world to normal conditions of economic 
prosperity, as well as the mitigation of the sheck of adaptation 
to the new commercial situation dependent on the adoption of 
the principles of “financial morality ” proclaimed at Brussels. 
The council had charged the provisional economic and financial 


committee with the duty of endeavoring te secure the applica- 
tion of these principles and of studying the methods of their 
application. Most countries had undergone profound financial 
and economic changes since the Brussels conference and might 
be considered with reference to these changes in two groups. 
First. Countries outside Europe and countries in western 
Europe, including most of the former neutrals, had in the 
main shown a considerable and often rapid advance toward 
deflation, or at least a cessation of inflation. Some had sub- 
stantially reduced, if they had not completely closed, the gap 
between expenditure and receipts, and had shown better 
understanding of the idea that loans should not be incurred 
except for productive expenditure. Some had stopped the 
issue of paper money and reduced the quantity of such paper 
in circulation. This deflation moyement had caused great 
changes commercially. The urgent demand for goods of a year 
before had disappeared and products were being sold with 
difficulty, because buyers were under the impression that falling 
prices would continue and become more marked on account of 


forced disposal of stocks accumulated. during the war. This 


Was now compelling owners of merchandise to seek new mar- 
kets for their goods, and to do so under difficult world condi- 
tions. These changes had been accompanied by increase of 
unemployment and other unfortunate features, all of which had 
been foreseen as a part of the process of readjustment by the 
Brussels conference, which had been eareful to urge that de- 
flation operations, if and when undertaken, should be carried 
out gradually and cautiously to avoid disastrous disturbances 
to trade and credit, Whether the period of transition was 
ending for these countries it was hard to say; but many of 
them had shown distinct improvement in public finance, the 
balance of their foreign trade had been largely redressed, and 
a large number of restrictions on commerce, especially discrimi- 
nations in prices, had been lifted. To help exporters seeking 
markets the committee had developed an international credits 
organization, whose services had proved of great value, 

Second. Other countries had not been so successful in meet- 
ing readjustment problems. Many of these, especially countries 
in eastern Europe, with the notable exception of Czecho- 
slovakia, had been unable to close or reduce the gap between 
income and expenditure, were still issuing paper money, and 
still had falling exchanges. While the constant process of 
inflation afforded an artificial stimulus to industry, its in- 
evitable end was disaster. Though certain export trades might 
flourish temporarily, there was no escape from the difficulty of 
obtaining essential imports due to the disorganized exchange 
of these countries. Obtaining of credits was seriously bam- 
pered, and no markets could be provided by countries with de- 
preciated currencies. 

The present derangement of economic relationships was a 
great economic loss und damage “to all the partners in the 
trade of the world.” 

The committee had given much attention to the promotion 
of machinery to provide credits for bringing exporter and im- 
porter together. Its inquiry into systems of finishing credits 
had satisfied the committee that they would not be employed on 
any large scale. It had continued, therefore, to develop the 
organization of the international credits scheme, which had 
great advantages. The provision of credits, however, was not 
the sole remedy for existing ills. It was necessary that each 
State should apply to its own finances the principles laid down 
by the Brussels conference. In this belief the committee had 
accepted the invitation to examine the finances of Austria. 
With the cooperation of the Austrian Government it had ap- 
plied these principles and utilized the international credits 
scheme to which the Brussels conference had given rise. The 
committee felt that if the league was able to promote the finan- 
cial reconstruction ef one of its members—for example, Austria 
it would contribute to the welfare of mankind and to that 
cooperation of nations in peaceful progress which was one of the 
league's primary aims. In the well-being of Austria was in- 
volved that of southeastern Europe and a beneficial effect on 
the trade of the werld. The committee was dealing not only 
with immediate but with permanent problems. It had begun 
the publication of certain financial information. It was making 
inquiry into questions of double taxation, ef the treatment of 
foreign branch banks, and of international action leoking to 
uniferm laws relating to bills of exchange. 

‘The financial section of the committee had on May 31 last 


presented to the council a plan for the reform of the finances ok 


Austria, stating that assurance had beeu received that tem- 
porary advances, enabling the program to operate for some 
months, would be uvullable in a few weeks; that these advances 
would be conditioned on the execution by the Austrian Goyern- 
ment of its program of financial reform, and on the suspensiga 
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of liens on Austrian assets for reparations and other debts in 
accordance with the statement of the supreme council of March 
17. These two conditions were as yet but partly realized. The 
Austrian Government, despite the lack of foreign credit, had 
tried to give immediate proof of its sincerity, had taken meas- 
ures which should substantially lessen the budgetary deficit, 
and was maintaining industry and production in a satisfactory 
condition, had improved economic relations with neighboring 
States, while Vienna's Importance in trade and finance was 
steadily growing. The measures taken by Austria had not pro- 
duced, however, all the beneficial effects rightfully expected. 
Almost all the Governments had agreed to suspend their liens 
on the national resources of Austria, provided all similarly In- 
terested should do likewise. The United States had not yet 
announced its decision, and this had prevented complete execu- 
tion of the financial program devised by the committee. While 
the committee recognized the good will shown by the United 
States administration, it regretted the delay, due to the fallure 
of the United States so far to act. The delay had made it im- 
possible for Austria to secure foreign credits, had caused deep 
pessimism in Vienna, and had contributed largely to the depres- 
sion of the crown. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I do not remember what it 
was that they desired the United States to do for relief in 
Austria. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘They desired the United States to suspend 
the lien which it had on the public assets of Austria as security 
for payment for foodstuffs we sent there scme time after the 
armistice, Nearly all the other nations had suspended their 
liens, and they were waiting on the United States to do so. 

The financial section had carefully considered the progress 
of the work under the international credits scheme. work 
covered by a report from the organizer in an annex to this 
report to the council. With the views of the organizer the 
committee agreed, it being their belief that for the present the 
work should be conducted by the existing organization, and 
that the duties of the international commission under the 
scheme should continue to be performed by the financial sec- 
tion, as recommended in the committee’s report of November 
30, 1920, and as approved by the council on December 14. 1920. 
The committee believed that an application of the Ter Meulen 
scheme under existing conditions would have a steadying and 
improving effect on international economic relations, especially 
if applied to the support of credits designed to aid reconstruc- 
tion enterprises, and to facilitate financial reforms by govern- 
ments in the most serious difficulties. 

The report of the organizer of international credits, contained 
in the annex to this report of the committee, stated that the 
duties of the organizer, as laid down in a prior report of the 
committee which had been adopted on December 14, 1920, were 
(a) to prepare a constitution for the international commission, 
(b) to work out details of the international credits scheme, in- 
cluding preparation of forms of bonds, pledges, and so forth, (e) 
to consider how far the scheme could be worked in conjunction 
with existing services in various countries—for example, ex- 
port credits scheme in the United Kingdom, Edge Act in United 
States—(d) to inquire how far borrowing countries might use 
the scheme, (e) to advise as to the executive organization likely 
to be required, with estimate of cost. The organizer’s report 
then stated that the plan for general organization and ad- 
ministration machinery had been completed as far as possible; 
that standard forms of necessary documents, forms, and so 
forth, had been prepared; that the organizer had kept in close 
touch with the department administering the British export 
credits scheme, a scheme dependent largely on the availability 
of such a security as would be provided by Ter Meulen bonds; 
that as to the Edge Act the organizer was hopeful for results 
in connection with his visit to the next meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association. The organizer had also kept in touch 
with countries that might be desirous of borrowing funds, and 
they were seriously considering the committee’s international 
credits scheme, It was the judgment of the organizer, however, 
that the governments of these countries, before applying for the 
scheme, would have to be convinced, first, that credits would 
really be provided on the security of the bonds, and, second, that 
they would be supported by internal public opinion. The or- 
ganizer had accordingly taken steps to give general publicity to 
the scheme and to secure favorable consideration by exporters 
and bankers in the principal leading countries. A pamphlet 
explaining the scheme had been issued in several languages and 
given to the press. Important firms and commercial organiza- 
tions had been communicated with. Articles had been published, 
and public meetings addressed, by the organizer. 

The organizer had attended two very important interna- 
tional conferences—the World's Cotten Conference at Man- 


chester and Liverpool, in the first half of the preceding June, 
and the Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce 
in London, in the last part of that month. Both these con- 
gresses were attended by representative business men, includ- 
ing strong delegations from the United States. In each body 
the American delegates had come with a scheme of their own, 
which they intended to submit but had on investigation be- 
come convinced of the superior merits of the Ter Meulen 
scheme, a one-standard scheme which could be understood and 
accepted in all countries. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fernatp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to call attention to the action of 
Czechoslovakia in buying cotton. My recollection is that it 
purchased cotton at as high a price as it has brought since 
immediately after the Civil War, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the price went down over 50 per cent—approximately 75 
per cent, in fact—yet Czechoslovakia paid every dollar of her 
debt before it was due, be it said to ner credit. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very glad to have that suggestion. 
Did they do that under any particular credit system, or 
was it an ordinary transaction? 

Mr. DIAL. I think it was an ordinary transaction. The 
point I make is that it shows they respected their debts very 
highly and carried out their contract, which they paid before 
maturity. Some people might have wanted to repudiate their 
obligation, but, to the credit of Czechoslovakia, they paid the 
debt before maturity. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I pointed out a few moments ago that 
Czechoslovakia had made an exceptionally excellent record in 
reconstructing its finances and in restoring its economics. 

Mr. DIAL. I was not in the Chamber at the time the Sen- 
ator referred to that. i 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The organizer's report then pointed out 
that the world’s cotton conference—June, 1921—had adopted 
the following resolution: 

“While the conference recognizes the existence of various 
credit schemes and the contemplated formation of other 
schemes, it is of opinion that at the present moment the scheme 
which offers the best instrument for promotion of imports into 
impoverished countries by exporters in other countries is that 
known as the Ter Meulen scheme, and urges all engaged in the 
cotton industry and in the financing of it to avail themselves 
of the Ter Meulen scheme whenever and wherever it shall be 
established. 

They accordingly unanimously recommend that exporters to 
impoverished European countries should urge importers in 
these countries to induce their respective governments to apply 
for approval of the issue by them of Ter Meulen bonds.“ 

The Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce— 
June, 1921—had adopted the following: 

“That the congress recognizes the necessity of the establish- 
ment under government auspices of credits for the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated and impoverished countries of Europe. 

“To this end the congress is prepared to support the Ter 
Meulen scheme as modified and put into operation by the pro- 
visional economic and financial committee of the League of 
Nations, 

“Further, this congress advises the establishment of perma- 
nent committees of business men and bankers in all the coun- 
tries affected to furnish all information and to lend all assist- 
ance in the choice of eredits and participations.” 

The organizer's report then went on to state that the or- 
ganizer had, with the approval of the international credits 
subcommittee of the financial section of the provisional economic 
and financial committee, accepted an invitation to explain the 
Ter Meulen scheme at the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, to be held in October, 1921; that this 
invitation had provided the organizer with the opportunity he 
required for the completion of his work; that he felt the scheme 
could not realize its full development as an instrument for 
helping the countries for whose aid it was intended unless 
American bankers would finance credits given against Ter 
Meulen bonds. 

One of the chief features of the international credits scheme, 
the report stated, was the function of the league in connection 
with its application. Through the proposed international com- 


mission it could provide an impartial body with the necessary 
authority, but without political bias, which could aid a gov- 
ernment in carrying out financial reforms and watch administra- 
tion of pledged revenues or assets in such way as to inspire 
confidence among lenders and not to interfere with the soy- 
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ereignty of the borrowing country. This function of the league 
had been well illustrated in the Austrian negotiations. 
function would also be valuable in supporting commercial 
credits. Much depended on the outcome of the experiment with 
Austria. The situation there was an exceptional one, and the 
plan proposed was not the Ter Meulen scheme in its entirety, 
because credit was to be given directly to the government, and 
the double security of bonds as collateral for private credits 
would not exist. However, the. case was being generally 
watched, and if successful would encourage others to utilize 
the league's services in the matter of international eredits. 

The financial section of the committee had considered the 
council’s request to study the financial situation of Danzig, 
had collected material, but had been unable as yet to make 
much progress. The finances of Danzig were apparently af- 
fected by the world-wide economic situation and could hardly 
be alleviated by local measures. However, an inquiry at the 
council’s instance might well be undertaken, in view of the 
relations between the league and Danzig, and the committee 
had delegated two of its members to make more thorough study, 
with authority, subject to the council’s approval, to consult 
representatives of Danzig and Poland. 

As to claims by holders of bonds on which interest was in 
arrears, the committee had considered memoranda by Mr. Car- 
neiro and Mr. Ter Meulen which had come before them while 
considering the results of the Brussels conference. Difficulties 
of fact and principle stood in the way of a report to the council 
without more specific direction, 

The committee had decided not to consider direct applica- 
tions from private associations or interests in relation to spe- 
cific loans. 

As to double taxation, the committee had considered the 
objections to existing systems of taxation in so far as taxes 
were required in more than one country on the same taxable 
objects: The committee thought that the question should be 
submitted to English, Italian, and Dutch experts, with the 
assistance of an American expert. 

As to the gold standard, the financial section had given con- 
tinued study to the resolutions of the Brussels conference on 
the question, which were as follows: 

Without entering into the question whether gold is or is not 
the ideal common standard of value, we consider it most im- 
portant that the world should have some common standard, and 
that as gold is to-day the nominal standard of the civilized 
world it is highly desirable that the countries that have lapsed 
from an effective gold standard should return thereto. 

“Tt is useless to attempt to fix the ratio of existing fiduciary 
currencies to their nominal gold value, as, unless the eonditions 
of the country concerned were sufficiently favorable to make the 
fixing of such ratio unnecessary, it could not be maintained. 

“The reversion to or establishment of an effeetive gold 
standard would in many cases demand enormous deflation, and 
it is certain that such deflation if and when undertaken must 
be carried out gradually and with great caution, otherwise the 
disturbance to trade and credit might prove disastrous.” 

I know that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], who 
has just entered the Chamber, will be glad to hear the stand of 
the Brussels conference, a conference called at the instance of 
the League of Nations on the question of too rapid deflation, and 
I want to refer to it again for his benefit. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will be glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It reads: “ The reversion to or establish- 
ment of an effective gold standard would in many cases demand 
enormous deflation, and it is certain that such deflation if 
and when undertaken must be carried out gradually and with 
great caution, otherwise the disturbance to trade and credit 
might prove disastrous.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit me-—- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FretiveHuysen in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As it proved very disastrous, not only to 
our country in 1920 and 1921, but to Great Britain and other 
countries as well. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The resolution proceeds: 

“We can not recommend any attempt to stabilize the value 
of gold, and we gravely doubt whether such attempt could 
succeed, but this question might well be submitted to the 
committee to which we refer later, if such should be ap- 
pointed.” 

The financial section, after studying the situation and con- 
sidering suggestions that the possibility of stabilizing cur- 
rencies should be reconsidered with a view to an interna- 
tional agreement, had concluded that the opportune moment 


for such action had not yet arrived. Financial, economic, and 
political conditions in many countries were still so unsettled, 
80 many countries were still unable to meet budgets and en- 
gagements without new issues of paper money, that it was not 
practicable to offer any immediate method of stabilization of 
currency other than the principles announced at the Brussels 
conference. 

The economic section of the provisional financial, and eco- 
nomic committee had considered the question of raw materials 
referred to it by the council on October 25, 1920, and submit- 
ting a unanimous report in separate form. It had also con- 
sidered questions of unfair international competition, uniform 
legislation regarding bills of exchange, commercial methods 
in relation to instability of exchanges, and would make reports 
on all these at a later date. 

The financial and economic sections of the committee had 
considered in joint session the proposal of the Belgian Govern- 
ment that the International Institute of Commerce, a body 
created by the Interparliamentary Union, be made the league's 
general statistical organ, and had concluded that this question 
should be held in abeyance until the scope of the league’s 
statistical activities could be determined; that for the present 
it was believed the lengue should not venture on original sta- 
tistical work, except as to definite objects and on requests 
of competent organs of the league. The committee had also 
concluded that it was doubtful whether member States would 
accept a bureau to which they had not all adhered. It was 
also advisable before final action could be taken on this pro- 
posal by the Belgian Government that the relation of the In- 
ternational Institute of Commerce to the international bureau 
of commercial statistics, established by international conven- 
tion in 1913, be clearly defined. 

The two sections of the committee had also considered in 
joint session suggestions for the improvement of the Monthiy 
Bulletin of Financial and Economie Statisties, but did not be- 
lieve that any Should be immediately adopted except that from 
South Africa that statistics of gold production and exports 
should be included. 

The two sections had also jointly considered the resolution 
of the council adopted at Brussels in October, 1920, request- 
ing the prorisional economic and financial committee to study 
the agenda for the next economic and financial conference and 
to submit concrete suggestions for the establishment of a 
permanent economie and financial organization of the League 
of Nations. The committee was of opinion that for reasons 
already stated it was not advisable to call in the near future 
a conference on economic and financial matters in general. 
Consultative conferences on special problems arising out of the 
committee's work might be held. This did not necessitate, 
however, the creation of a permanent economic and financial 
organ to prepare the ground for such special conferences. 
Further experience should be had before taking up the matter 
of a permanent financial and economic organization. The 
committee believed the existing provisional organization, em- 
bodied in itself, should be continued another year, at the ex- 
piration of which it would probably be possible to lay proper 
foundations for a permanent body. The committee did not 
wish, however, to prolong the provisional mandate intrusted 
to its members in November, 1920, and their resignations were 
accordingly placed before the council as from December 31, 
1921. 

The committee presented to the council the report of its 
advisory committee on finishing credits annexed to the com- 
mittee’s report of March 2, 1921. This advisory eommittee 
at its Geneva meeting had instituted an inquiry in industrial 
and financial circles in various countries to see to what ex- 
tent the system of finishing credits might be applicable. The 
provisional financial and economic committee had examined 
the results of this inquiry and had come to the conclusion that 
there was no likelihood in practice of a demand for the ap- 
plication of such a system, that while it was worthy of investi- 
gation it did not reach actual economic needs and involved legal 
difficulties that could not be overcome. 

The council after receiving this report passed resolutions 
thanking the committee for its services and approving the man- 
ner of their performance; expressing regret over the delay in 
the Austrian negotiations; transmitting the report to the assem- 
bly; referring to its action of September 15 requesting the com- 
mittee to undertake further inquiry into the finances of Danzig; 
asking the committee to take no further steps in the matter of 
interest-defaulted bonds and approving the committee’s decision 
not to entertain direct applications from private sources; sus- 
pending decision on the Belgian Government's proposal as to 
the International Institute of Commerce and referring the mat- 
ter to the assembly which had under discussion the general sta- 
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tistical functions of the league; accepting the committee's pro- 
posal for its continuance through another year and asking pres- 
ent members to continue to serve until the next session of the 
assembly; approving the remaining sections of the committee's 
report and asking the committee to carry out their suggestions; 
requesting the committee to consider and report upon the mean- 
ing and seope of the provision dealing with equitable treatment 
of commerce in article 23, paragraph (e), of the covenant. 
MANDATES, 

On October 2 the council approved a note to the mandatory 
powers through its president on the subject of mandates. 

The note contained the report of the subcommittee on man- 
dates of the sixth committee of the assembly, a report adopted 
by both the sixth committee and the assembly, and approved by 
the council on October 2. That report was made by the sub- 
rommittee to the sixth committee of the assembly on September 
19, 1921. It started out by reciting that the subcommittee had 
considered the draft resolution handed in at the assembly by 
Lord Robert Cecil in the following language: 

“The assembly regrets the delay which has taken place in 
the definition of the mandates, recognizes that the council is not 
responsible for that delay, and is of opinion that it would be 
desirable that the mandates of the A and B classes should be 
forthwith defined.” 

The report stated that the subcommittee fully agreed with 
that part of Cecil's resolution relating to delay in defining the 
A and B mandates and also agreed that the fault could not be 
said to lie with the council; that notice from the United States 
of objection to definitions without consultation with that na- 
tion had caused the council to delay confirmation until the 
United States could express its views; that it was understood 
that negotiations were still proceeding between the principal 
allied powers and the United States; that a memorandum from 
the United States had been received by these powers only a 
few days before the assembly met and that its terms were 
under examination; that the council seemingly had no option 
but to await the conclusion of these negotiations before con- 
firming the remaining mandates; that nevertheless the subcom- 
mittee realized that delay in issuing the remaining mandates 
might cause anxiety and apprehension—anxiety because the 
trust conferred by article 22 of the league covenant had not 
yet been fully defined, apprehension lest in the absence of com- 
pleted mandates the sacred trust laid down by that article 
might not in all respects be fulfilled. 

The report went on to say that the subcommittee had not 
felt that its duties required an examination of the draft man- 
dates A and B, or of the reports which the mandatory govern- 
ments had in some cases submitted to their legislatures or sub- 
mitted to the council for information, on the administration of 
the mandated territories committed to them during the prelimi- 
nary period; that these reports were all public property and 
the world could draw its own conclusions; that it was hoped 
the perusal of such reports would allay all anxiety and appre- 
hension. 

The report continued by stating that as to the A mandates 
the subcommittee felt it would be premature to press for im- 
mediate action by the council; that it took note of the fact that 
the treaty of Sevres had not yet been ratified by the powers; 
that as to these mandates the subcommittee expressed the hope 
that during the transitory period the administration of the 
territories involved would be carried out in the spirit of article 
22 of the covenant. 

The report held, however, that the B mandates were in 
a different condition, having been authorized by the ratified 
treaty of Versailles; that drafts of these had been before the 
council since the beginning of the year; that even if they were 
still subject to change in details, the principles they embodied 
were certainly worthy of approbation ; that the French and Brit- 
ish Governments were charged by the decision of the supreme 
allied council of May T, 1919, with the duty of agreeing on the 
future of Togo and the Cameroons, and to recommend steps 
agreed upon to the league for adoption; that this agreement 
had been reached and that the council should at the first pos- 
sible opportunity (a) formally approve the application of the 
mandate system to Togoland and the Cameroons, (b) adopt in 
principle the declarations signed by representatives of the 
French and British Governments on July 10, 1919, as to the 
respective spheres to be placed under the authority of each 
Government. 

The report concluded by urging that the assembly invite the 
council to present this construction of the situation to the man- 
datory powers. The report was adopted by the sixth committee 
on September 20 and by the assembly on September 23. The 
review of the assembly's proceedings in my address of October 5, 
1921, fails to mention this action of the assembly, It should 


have been recorded in the description of the assembly's trans- 
actions on September 23. The council, as before stated, also ap- 
proved the report, and accordingly addressed a note, heretofore 
mentioned, to the mandatory powers advising them of the 
league’s position, 

The note advised these powers (a) that as to the territories 
to be administered under paragraph 5, article 22, league cove- 
nant—that is, the former German possessions of East Africa, 
Togoland, and the Cameroons—the council, while reserving ex- 
amination of the details of the draft mandates laid before it 
for modifications which might be found desirable, considered 
generally the principles contained therein to express the high 
objects which the covenant had in view and to safeguard the 
rights of all league members in a spirit in harmony with that 
of the covenant; (b) that as to Togo and the Cameroons the 
council, in accordance with the joint recommendation of the 
French and British Governments of December 17, 1920, ap- 
proved the application of the mandate system to these terrl- 
tories and adopted in principle the declarations signed by the 
representatives of the French and British Governments on 
July 10, 1919, as to the respective spheres to be assigned each 
government; (e) that the council felt that the mandatory 
powers would continue to administer the territories committed 
to their charge in accordance with paragraphs 4 and 5, article 
22, of the covenant, in the spirit of the draft mandates until 
ee as the mandates could be regularly defined and con- 

erred. 

The note expressed to the mandatory powers the council’s 
appreciation of their courtesy in communicating to the league 
for its information reports concerning certain of the territories 
confided to their care in accordance with article 22 of the cove- 
nant even before it had been possible to confirm their man- 
dates, and concluded by saying that the council had noted the 
declarations before the sixth committee of the second assem- 
bly by representatives of Belgium, British Empire, and France 
as to supply of information to the permanent mandates com- 
mission, 

PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION. 

On October 10, 1921, the council heard the report of the 
permanent mandates commission through its chairman, Marquis 
Theodoli. He referred to the provision of article 22 of the 
league covenant that the permanent commission should be con- 
stituted to receive and examine the annual report which the 
mandatory powers were pledged to send to the council con- 
cerning the territories under their charge and should advise 
the council on all matters relating to the observance of man- 
dates. He said that such investigations and such advice could 
only be of value if inspired by absolute independence and im- 
partiality of judgment; that the council evidently intended 
that the commission should act in such spirit because it had 
insisted that the commission should consist of experts answer- 
able only to the league as a body and that the majority of its 
members should be nationals of nonmandatory States. He said 
that the commission would aid the mandatory powers in car- 
rying out their tasks in the spirit of the covenant and would 
endeavor to do justice to all concerned. 

He then stated that the commission had worked along three 
lines of effort. 

First. It had adopted rules of procedure in accordance with 
the resolution creating the commission, and asked the coun- 
cil’s approval of such rules, 

Second. The commission had realized when it first met at 
Geneva that no annual report could be placed before it, a year 
not yet having elapsed since the council confirmed the first 
mandates, but it also knew that under a recommendation of 
the first assembly, adopted by the council in June, 1921, the 
mandatory powers had consented to authorize the commission 
to study reports on their administration in accordance with 
the principle of the mandates. 

Reports communicated to the commission in this way dealt 
with French Cameroons, French Togoland, British Tanganyika, 
Belgian East Africa, Southwest Africa, Mesopotamia, and Pal- 
estine, and had all been carefully studied except the last two. 
Interesting as the last two were, the commission considered 
that the state of uncertainty still existing concerning every- 
thing affecting mandates mentioned in paragraph 4, article 
22, of the covenant, would make such study of little use 
for the time being. The commission in studying the other re- 
ports were conscious of restrictions imposed by their nature, 
and by the fact that they were not annual reports but docu- 
ments drawn up for the parliaments of the mandatory powers 
and communicated voluntarily for the league's information. 
The commission would therefore say nothing of them at that 
juncture except to express appreciation of the courtesy of the 
powers in permitting the commission to study them and ad- 
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miration for “the magnificent and generous effort at colonial 
reorganization and reconstruction” which they showed. 

Third. The commission had drawn up questionnaires to aid 
the mandatory powers in preparing annual reports to the coun- 
ell after the first year of regular administration. The question- 
naires were of two kinds relating to mandates B and C, men- 
tioned in paragraphs 5 and 6 of article 22 of the covenant, 
and were therewith submitted to the council with the hope that 
the council would approve the proceeding, transmit the questlon- 
naires to the mandatory powers, requesting such powers to 
consider them as far as possible when drafting their first an- 
nual reports. The commission admitted that the questionnaires 
were open to criticism and reserved the right to complete and 
improve them as experience might suggest. 

The speaker said that in arranging these questionnaires the 
commission had in mind the “©” mandates, whose terms had 
been definitely laid down by the council nearly a year before, 
‘and the draft “ B” mandates, which still awaited the council's 
confirmation, The commission had refrained, however, from 
giving any opinion on these drafts because they considered that 
the commission was limited by the last paragraph of article 22 
of the covenant to the examination of questions relating to the 
observance of mandates, To facilitate the work of the manda- 
tory powers, however, and to throw light on doubtful points the 
commission had prepared for submission to the council certain 
. and suggestions based on a study of the reports and 

raft mandates before the commission, 

These questions and suggestions and the questionnaires were 
presented in annexes to this report. 

The council authorized the chairman of the commission and 
two of his colleagues to form a subcommittee to seek further 
information on the question of the nationality of the inhabitants 
of “B” and “C” mandated areas. This question was raised 
in one of the annexes to the chairman’s report. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES IN ALBANIA AND FINLAND. 


The council on October 2 adopted a resolution taking note of 
the declaration by the Albanian delegation for the protection of 
minorities and providing that the stipulations therein, so far as 
they concerned racial, religious, or linguistic minorities, should 
he placed under the guaranty of the League of Nations, as from 
the date of their ratification by the Albanian Government; 
also providing that the Albanian Government be inyited to in- 
form the secretary general as soon as possible of the ratifica- 
tion; also, providing that a copy of the resolution and the dec- 
laration therein mentioned be forwarded to the assembly of 
the League of Nations under reference to its recommendation 
of December 15, 1920, regarding protection of minorities in 
Albania. Satisfactory information was received by the council 
us to the protection of minorities in Finland and the assembly 
notified, 

INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU, $ 

The council on October 2 resolved, in view of information re- 
ceived on the final constitution of the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, its public character and international utility, 
that it should be placed under the direction of the league in 
conformity with article 24 of the covenant. 

MANUFACTURE OF CIVILIAN AIRPLANES AT DANZIG, 

The council on October 6, in response to an inquiry from the 
high commissioner of the league in Danzig as to what types of 
airplanes and airplane material should be defined as war 
material, forwarded to him the decision of the alr subcommis- 
sion of the permanent advisory commission on armaments, hold- 
ing certain heavier-than-air craft and dirigibles to be military, 
with the understanding that these definitions should be revised 
every two years. 

REDCCTION OF ARMAMENTS, 

The council on October 12 decided to instruct the secretary 
general to inform Mr. Viviani, president of the temporary mixed 
commission on armament, that said commission was requested 
by the council to continue its work; to make proposals on gen- 
eral lines for reduction of national armaments in the form of a 
draft treaty or other equally definite form, to be presented to 
the council, if possible, before the next annual assembly; to 
carry out its statistical investigations, as suggested in the as- 
sembly report on the reduction of armaments; to continue the 
examination of the questions of the private manufacture of 
armaments and the trade in arms. The council also decided to 
send a new letter to the States that had not yet notified their 
attitude in respect of the convention of Saint-Germain, request- 
ing them to do so. It decided to send a communication to the 
governments which would participate in the Washington con- 
ference on disarmament in the terms of the draft included in 
report of the third committee to the assembly. It decided also 
to ask the temporary mixed commission on armaments, in con- 
sultation with the permanent advisory commission on military, 
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naval, and air questions, to consider the advisability of address- 
ing an appeal to the world’s scientific men to publish their 
discoveries in poison gas and similar subjects, so as to mini- 
mize the probability of their use in war. 
TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 
5 council on October 12 resolved in reference to the opium 
es 

1. That the provisional health committee be informed in 
reference to the inquiry to determine approximately the aver- 
age requirements of the drugs mentioned in chapter 3 of the 
International Opium Convention for medical and other legiti- 
mate purposes in different countries that it was understood 
that the inquiries would be of scientific character, and, when 
applicable to any particular country, would be made through 
or with the consent of the government of such country. 

2. That whereas notice of provisions of article 15, Interna- 
tional Opium Convention, relating to prevention of contraband 
trade in opium and other dangerous drugs, had been called to 
the attention of the contracting powers haying treaty relations 
with China, they should also be called to the attention of China. 

3. That original paragraph 7 of council resolution of June 28 
be modified so as to read that in view of world-wide interest 
in league's attitude toward the opium question and of the 
general desire to reduce and restrict cultivation and produc- 
tion of opium to legitimate purposes, the advisory committee 
on the traffic in opium be requested to consider and report at 
its next meeting on the possibility of making an inquiry to 
determine approximately the average requirements of raw 
opium specified in chapter 1 of the convention for legitimate 
purposes in different countries. 

4. That the Governments be invited, if they have no objec- 
tion, to furnish the secretariat in addition to the official annual 
report any information as to illicit production, manufacture, 
or trade in opium and other dangerous drugs which they might 
think helpful to the league in carrying on its work on this 
subject. 

5. That the Governments of Germany and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State be invited to nominate members of the advisory 
committee on the traffic in opium. 

6. That the secretary general advise Governments concerned 
of the resolution urging all States members of the league 
which had not signed and ratified the opium convention to do 
so us soon as possible. 

7. That the secretary general advise all Governments con- 
cerned of the resolution urging all States members of the 
league which were parties to the convention to notify. the 
secretariat as soon as possible of their acceptance of the fourth 
recommendation of the advisory committee as to importa- 
tion certificates, 

8. That the advisory committee on the traffic In oplum be 
requested to investigate not only drugs mentioned in conven- 
tion of 1912, but all dangerous drugs of whatever origin pro- 
ducing similar effects, and to advise as to desirability of a 
further international conference of States parties to the con- 
vention, as well as States members of the league, with a view 
to a convention for the suppression of the abuse of such drugs. 

PRINCIPLE OF ROTATION IN CHAIRMANSHIPS OF COMMITTEES. 

The council, on October 12, resolved that, being in agreement 
with views already adopted by the advisory and technical 
committee for communications and transit, in organiza- 
tions under the League of Nations the principle of rotation 
should be obligatory with regard to the chairmanship; this 
principle should apply to the provisional economic and finan- 
cial committee so far as consistent with its constitution; that 
said committee be requested to apply that principle at their 
next meeting; and that M. Ador be confirmed as chairman of 
that committee until the next assembly, 

COMMISSION FOR CONTROL OF LEAGUR’S FINANCES. 

The council on October 12 resolved that in accordance with 
the assembly recommendation of October 8 a commission for 
control of the league’s finances be immediately appointed, and 
that the following persons be invited to serve: Messrs. Noble- 
maire, France; Waddington, Chile; Nederbagh, Holland; James 
Allen (Sir), New Zealand; and Dusek, Czechoslovakia. 

THR COUNCIL’S RECOMMENDATIONS AS TO UPPER SILESIA. 


On October 12 the council transmitted to the supreme council 
of the principal allied powers its recommendation as to Upper 
Silesia. Reference was first made in the recommendation to 
the letter from the supreme council stating that in pursuance of 
article 11, paragraph 2, of the covenant it had been decided to 
submit to the council of the League of Nations the difficulties 
attendant on fixing the frontier between Germany and Poland 
in Upper Silesia, and to request it to be so good as to inform 
the supreme council of the solution it recommended as to the 
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delimitation of the frontier which the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers should adopt. Reference was then made to a 
subsequent letter from the supreme council stating that each 
of the Governments represented on the supreme council had 
formally undertaken to accept the solution recommended by 


the council of the league. It was then stated in the text of 
the recommendation that the council of the league after accept- 
ing this invitation had given the matter long deliberation and 
thorough investigation; that it had endeavored to interpret 
faithfully and equitably the provisions of the Versailles treaty 
regarding Upper Silesia; that the council, feeling that its duty 
above all was to endeavor to find a solution in conformity with 
the wishes of the inhabitants, while keeping in view the m 
graphical and economic situation of the various districts, had 
concluded that it was necessary to divide the industrial region 
of Upper Silesia; that on account of the geographical distri- 
bution of the population and the mixture of racial elements 
any division must leave relatively large minorities on both 
sides of the line and separate important interests; that under 
such conditions the council deemed it would be desirable to 
take measures to guarantee, during a provisional period of 
readjustment, the continuous economie life of this region, 
which presented a complicated problem with its dense popula- 
tion, numerous industrial undertakings, and many interwoven 
systems of transportation and communication. 

The council had carefully examined various methods of giving 
aceurate expression to the results of the plebiscite. The council 
recognized that the mere proportion of votes would work injus- 
tice to one side or the other, and endeavored to find a system 
assigning to each State a number of electors not differing sub- 
stantially from the total number of votes in its favor and at the 
same time equalizing and reducing the minorities as far as pos- 
sible. Based on these considerations, the council had decided 
on the frontier line contained in the appendix to the recommen- 
dation, The council’s recommendation then set out the special 
measures it considered essential to the continuity of the eco- 
nomic and social existence of Upper Silesia, and to the avoid- 
ance as far as possible of the inconveniences of readjustment. 

The supreme council accepted the recommendation with thanks 
and asked the league council to name presidents for the com- 
missions needed to carry out its suggestions. 

At the close of business on October 12 the fourteenth session 
of the council closed. 

FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, Parts, NOVEMBER 16-19, 1921. 


Members of the council at the fifteenth session, which was 
held at Paris from November 16 to 19, 1921, were as follows: 
Belgium, Mr. Paul Hymans, president (replaced by Baron de 
Gaiffier d’'Hestroy for the first three meetings); Brazil, Mr. 
Gastao da Cunha; China, Mr. Tung Tsai-Fow; British Empire, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher; France, Mr. Leon Bourgeois; Italy, Mar- 
quis Impenali (replaced by Count Bonin-Longare for first 
meeting) ; Japan, Viscount Ishii; Spain, Mr. Quinones DeLeon. 

CONTROVERSY BETWEEN ALBANIA AND SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE. 


At the first public meeting, November 17, Mr. Fisher, repre- 
sentative of Great Britain, was asked to make a statement. 
Mr. Fisher stated that the meeting had been called to con- 
sider a communication received by the secretary general from 
Mr. Lloyd-George, Prime Minister of Great Britain, assert- 
ing that inasmuch as the continued advance of Serb-Croat- 
Slovene forces into Albania were of such nature as to disturb 
international peace, His Majesty’s Government desired to call 
the council's attention thereto, and to request the secretary gen- 
eral to take immediate steps to summon a meeting of the council 
to consider the situation, and to agree upon measures to be 
taken under article 16 of the covenant, in the event the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Government refused or delayed to execute their 
obligations under the covenant; that the ambassadors’ confer- 
ence had decided on the frontiers of Albania which would at 
once be communicated to those interested. Mr. Fisher then 
said that the Government of Great Britain had for some time 
been disturbed over events in northern Albania; that Mr. Lloyd- 
George's invitation to the secretary general was based on arti- 
cle 11 of the covenant, which stated that it was the friendly 
duty of each member of the league to bring to the attention of 
the assembly or the council any cireumstances whatever affect- 
ing international relations threatening to disturb international 
peace or the good understanding between nations, on which 
peace depended. He said that His Majesty's Government had 
reason to fear that the disturbed area was rapidly widening, 
and that immediate action was essential to check the spread 
of hostilities. He stated, further, that both Serbia and Albania 
were members of the league, and both had taken solemn pledges, 
such as were contained in article 12 of the covenant, by virtue 
of which members of the league agreed that if there should 


arlse between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they 
would submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by 
the council, and agreed in no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by arbitration or the report by the coun- 
cil. He added that an appeal to the league had been made 
which could not be disregarded without stultifying the cove- 
nant; that it appeared to the British Government that the coun- 
cil should assemble without delay; that the council should re- 
ceive from the two interested parties the required explanations 
and assurances; and that should these be unsatisfactory the 
council should consider measures to insure respect for the 
obligations of the covenant. The speaker then gave further 
details which had led the British Government to act. 

Albania was represented at this meeting by Messrs. Konitza 
and Frasheri; Serb-Croat-Slovene State (Serbia) by Messrs. 
Jovanovitch and Popovich. 

After hearing arguments and statements from representa- 
tives of Albania and Serbia on November 17 and 18, the council 
on November 19 adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
council, having heard the statement concerning information 
which led the British Government to request the immediate 
convocation of the council, having heard the explanations by 
representatives of Serbia and Albania, considering that the 
assembly recognized on October 8 that the principal allied 
and associated powers were responsible for fixing the fron- 
tiers of Albania, considering that the conference of ambassadors 
decided on November 9, 1921, that it was necessary to confirm 
with certain specified alterations the line of the frontiers of 
Albania established in 1913 by the conference of ambassadors 
in London, and considering that the frontiers were conse- 
quently now fixed and must be respected in accordance with 
the guaranties assured to the members of the League of Na- 
tions by the covenant, noted the declaration of the prime min- 
ister of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State to the effect that his 
State, in accordance with the above decision, was taking all 
steps to assure immediate evacuation of its troops from all 
territory belonging to Albania; noted also the assurance given 
by the representatives of two States that they intended to 
live as neighbors in good relations, which implied that neither 
would take, directly or indirectly, any action tending to dis- 
turb the other’s Internal peace; and decided to give the 
commission of inquiry, sent to Albania in accordance with a 
prior resolution, the following instructions: First, to keep the 
council informed of the retirement of both the Serbian and 
Albanian troops from the provisional zone of demarcation de- 
fined in the decision of the conference of ambassadors of No- 
vember 18, 1921, to keep in touch with the delimitation com- 
mission, whenever necessary, and to place itself at the dis- 
posal of the local authorities to assist In carrying out the 
evacuation, so as to avoid incidents. Second, to satisfy itself 
that no outside assistance was being given in support of a 
local movement which might disturb internal peace in Albania, 
and to examine and submit to the council measures to end 
present disturbances and prevent their recurrence. 

The resolution was accepted by the representative of Albania 
and by that of Serbia, subject to his declaration of protest 
against the procedure of the conference of ambassadors and 
against certain language in the council’s resolution, to wit, 
language specifically defining what good relations meant, the 
Serbian delegate considering the definition unnecessary. He 
stated also in his protest that the commission of inquiry had 
been sent to Albania by the second assembly and that it should 
be clearly understood that the commission's field of activity 
should be limited to Albania. The Serbian representative 
requested that his declarations in the nature of protest be 
inserted in the minutes, 


MESOPOTAMIA, OR IRAK, 


On November 17 Mr. Fisher, representative of Great Britain, 
stated that his Government wished to acquaint the council 
with the policy it was pursuing as the mandatory of the 
league with reference to Irak or Mesopotamia, and had notified 
the president of the council that its representative would make 
a statement at the present session. He said that the council 
had been kept advised as to the manner in which his Govern- 
ment had hitherto discharged its obligations toward the league 
by printed documents already sent the league, namely, (1) the 
draft mandate, (2) review of civil administration in Meso- 
potamia or Irak since October, 1920, which was being sent to 
members of the council, this note describing events culminating 
in the selection of the Emir Feisal as King of Irak and his 
accession on August 3; that the attitude of the people of Irak 
during the last two and a half months had confirmed the re- 
sults of the poise which had developed an overwhelming 
vote for the Emir Feisal. 
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The speaker said all this showed that the British Govern- 


ment had not delayed to act on article 94 of the treaty of 
Sevres, by which the high contracting parties agreed that Irak 
should, under paragraph 4, article 22, of the covenant of 
the League of Nations, be provisionally recognized as an 
independent State, subject to administrative advice and as- 
sistance by the mandatory until it was able to stand alone; 
that the British Government had obligations not only to Irak 
but to the league; that besides the duty to submit the draft 
mandate to the league in accordance with article 96, treaty of 
Sevres, the League of Nations, article 22, prescribed that the 
degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory should, if not previously agreed upon by the 
members of the league, be explicitly defined in each case by 
the council. Political developments in Irak had led the British 
Government to the conclusion that its obligations to the league 
gould be most effectively discharged if embodied in a treaty 
to be made between it and the King of Irak. It had been 
unable to resist the desire of the people of Irak for a national 

overnment under an Arab ruler. Events had moved so rapidly 

s not to permit consultation by the British Government with 
the council before doing what it felt the council would approve, 
namely, recognizing the sovereign whose accession to the 
throne had followed the universal demand of the people. The 
position of the mandatory power had been modified somewhat 
by this recognition, and its relations in the new situation 
should be defined by the suggested treaty. ‘The spirit in which 
the new sovereign, King Feisal, proposed to act was shown by 
his accession speech, part of which was as follows: 

“My first task will be to proceed with the election and con- 
vocation of the constituent assembly. The nation should under- 
stand that it is this congress that will, in consultation with 
me, draw up the constitution of its independence on the basis 
of democratic government and define the fundamental principles 
of political and social life. Finally, it will confirm the treaty 
which I shall lay before it regarding relations which are to 
exist between our Government and the great British Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the congress will establish freedom of 
religion and worship, so that all men may follow their own 
law and religion, provided they do not conflict with security 
and public morals. It will also enact certain judicial laws 
safeguarding the interest of foreigners and insure them against 
any interference with their religion, race, or language, and will 
guarantee equity of commercial dealing with foreign coun- 
tries.” 

The other passages in King Feisal’s inaugural address had 
shown his readiness and willingness to include in his treaty 
with the British Government provisions insuring the conduct 
of the Government of Irak in thorough harmony with the spirit 
of the covenant of the league. The proposed treaty would 
give a more satisfactory definition of the relations between the 
mandatory power and the mandated State than any other form 
of instrument, provided it secured: First, control by the British 
Government over the foreign relations of Irak; second, fulfill- 
ment of international obligations incurred by the British Gov- 
ernment by treaty, mandate, or agreement; third, such degree of 
financial control as might be necessary; fourth, conformity in 
every respect with the spirit and letter of the covenant. The 
treaty was not intended as a substitute for the mandate which 
would remain the operation document defining the obligations 
undertaken by the British Government in behalf of the league. 
The treaty would serve simply to regulate the relations between 
the British Government as mandatory power and the Arab Goy- 
ernment of Irak. 

The fifteenth session of the council closed on November 19, | 

921, 
s 7 PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

The official journal of the league shows that on October 8, 
1921, Portugal ratified its signature of the statute of the per- 
manent court of international justice, and that Esthonia on 
October 18, 1921, signed the statute. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The official journal shows that on July 23, 1921, India replied 
to the letter containing the assembly's recommendation of De- 
cember 14, 1920, as to limitation of expenditure on military, 
naval, and air services during the following two financial years, 
stating that the policy of the Government of India was in har- 
mony with the spirit of the recommendation; that expenditure 
had been reduced substantially and further economies in the 
next two years might be possible; but that all economies would 
be subject to the reservations mentioned in the recommendation 
and that India’s policy would be liable to reconsideration if the 
assembly's recommendations were not adopted by other powers. 

The Official journal shows that on August 19, 1921, Sweden 
replied to the effect that the Swedish Government gladly wel- 


comed all schemes which might contribute to bring about an 
effective and simultaneous limitation of armaments in all coun- 
tries; that in accordance with this attitude the Swedish repre- 
sentative had adhered at the first assembly to the recommenda- 
tion regarding limitation of military, naval, and air expendi- 
ture; that the Swedish Government believed that if this recom- 
mendation were universally adopted notable progress toward 
reduction of armaments would be obtained; that so far, how- 
ever, as the national defense of Sweden was concerned, the 
question of its future organization was under thorough ex- 
amination and the result could not at the time be foreseen; 
that this made it impracticable for the Swedish Government to 
make a definite statement for the time being as to the action it 
was likely to take in accordance with the assembly's recom- 
mendation. 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST INFECTIOUS DISEASE. 

On October 6, 1921, the presidents of assembly and council 
issued an appeal to members of the league for more funds te 
Support the league’s efforts against infectious disease in Poland 
and elsewhere, 

Czechoslovakia replied on October 18 that it would contribute 
for this purpose during 1922 a sum not exceeding a million 
Czecho-Slovak crowns. Belgium replied on November 4 that 
it would repeat its gift of 1,000 pounds sterling which it had 
furnished at the end of 1920. 

PERMANENT LABOR ORGANIZATION—-WASHINGTON CONVENTION oF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT—GENOA CONVENTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT AT SEA. 

By October 27, 1921, the league's official journal shows the 
following countries had ratified the convention concerning un- 
employment adopted at the first international labor conference 
at Washington in November, 1919, namely, Greece, Rumania, 
Great Britain, India, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. The 
journal also shows that on October 18 Sweden ratified the con- 
ventions fixing minimum age for admission of children to em- 
ployment at sea, and establishing facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Genoa June 15—July 10, 1920. Inasmuch as the British 
Government had also ratified the first of these two conventions 
it became effective as between Sweden and Great Britain on 
October 18. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 


According to the official journal, Brazil on November 2, 1921, 
Japan on November 17, 1921, and Venezuela on December 7, 
1921, adopted ratilications of the statute of the permanent 
court of international justice, and on December 31, 1921, Pan- 
ama accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the court. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

On October 29, 1921, Rumania replied to the league’s recom- 
mendation as to armament limitation; stated that a reduction in 
the Rumanian military budget for the year 1921-22 had been 
made amounting to 197,404,600 lei less than the budget for the 
preceding year. 

ARMS TRAFFIC CONVENTION, 

On September 8, 1921, Bulgaria informed the secretary gen- 
eral that it was prepared to ratify the Arms Traffic Convention 
signed at St. Germain on September 10, 1919, such ratification 
to be conditioned on ratification by other signatory powers. 
Guatemala stated on September 10, 1921, that it had the matter 
under advisement. Liberia stated on October 21, 1921, that it 
could not at present see its way to adhere. New Zealand stated 
on October 4, 1921, that it was prepared to sign on condition 
that the other signatory powers did likewise, and subject to 
safeguards being provided against the convention being ren- 
dered nugatory by nonsignatory States. San Salvador, on Sep- 
tember 6, 1921, reserved decision pending negotiations for a 
union of Central American States. Bolivia announced on Sep- 
tember 24, 1921, willingness to ratify provided treaty should not 
come into force until all the other signatory parties had agreed. 
Venezuela stated on October 10, 1921, that it had adhered to 
the conyention in February preceding. France announced on 
October 24, 1921, that it would ratify as soon as the other sig- 
natory powers were prepared to do likewise. 

SAAR BASIN, 

On November 1, 1921, the governing commission for the Saar 
Basin presented to the secretary general its ninth periodical 
report covering economic and social conditions, steps taken to 
comply with resolutions of the council, legislative and adminis- 
trative measures, conduct of railways, post, public works, public 
education, justice and worship, and public relief. The com- 
mission stated that the work of administrative organization 
was nearly complete, that the creation of new services had 
practically been confined to the sphere of social insurance and 
public welfare, that the alarming depreciation of the mark 
constituted a serious problem for both the population and Gov- 
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ernment of the Saar, but that industrial activity was for the 
moment satisfactory, the number of unemployed not exceeding 
$,000 in a population of more than 700,000, including 180,000 
workmen. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 

The official journal shows that by December 21, 1921, the 
following States had adhered to the council's resolution of 
June 27, 1921, modifying procedure concerning protection of 
minorities laid down In Mr. Tittoni’s report adopted by the 
council October 22, 1920: Austria, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and Czechoslovakia. 

ARMENIA, 


On November 3, 1921, the Armenian delegation to the Peace 
Conference addressed from Paris a letter to the league stating 
that on October 13, 1921, an agreement had been signed at Kars 
between representatives of Angora on the one hand and Bolshe- 
vik representatives of Moscow, Erivan, Tiflis, and Baku on the 
other regulating the question of frontiers and other questions 
pending between the Caucasian Republics and Turkey; that 
the Bolshevik administration, which had been imposed on Ar- 
menia by force of arms and by whose representatives the above 
agreement was signed, did not represent the wishes of the 
Armenian nation; thut the delegation of the Armenian Republic 
to the Peace Conference desired to state that it made formal 
reservations with regurd to any partial or general infringement 
by the agreement in question of the terms of the treaty of 
Sevres and the rights which had been acquired by Armenia and 
recognized as hers by reason of international agreements, 
ORGANIZATION OF A SERVICR OF EPIDEMIOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE UNDER 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

On December 5, 1921, the medical director of the health 
committee of the league announced that this committee had 
decided to organize at once a service of epidemiological intel- 
ligence under the health section of the league; that this serv- 
ice was intended to insure rapid and effective interchange of 
information on epidemic diseases; that it was at present difi- 
cult to obtain trustworthy information on the prevalence of epl- 
demics, because the various national health administrations 
received most of their information through diplomatic chan- 
nels, a system often resulting in great delay. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

On September 27, 1921, Australia and its various States, 
and on November 16, 1921, Newfoundland, replied to the league 
questionnaire relating to their laws against the white-slave 
truſlie and for the protection of women and girls. 

On November 19, 1921, the International Bureau for the 
Suppression of the White Slave Trafic and the International 
Traffic in Women addressed a communication to the league 
thanking it for inviting the burean to take part in the official 
conference of Government delegates at Geneva on June 80 on 
the traffic in women and children, and expressing apprecia- 
tion of the recommendations of the conference which the bu- 
reau believed would strengthen the international legislation 
already in existence and result in necessary progressive meas- 
ures in the future. 

On December 1, 1921, the secretary general announced that 
23 countries had through their representatives adhered to the 
draft conyention submitted by the Geneva conference on traffic 
in women and children, and that it would remain open for sig- 
nature by other members of the league until March 81, 1922, 

LETTER FROM WORLD PEOHTIBITION FEDERATION, ° 

On October 18, 1921, the World Prohibition Federation, rep- 
resenting more than 40 countries, assembled at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, addressed a letter to the league urging all possible 
steps to protect small nations against all attempts to force the 
alcohol traffic upon them; expressed the hope that the league 
would support the principle that each nation, without risk of 
trade or other wars, should freely decide what steps to take to 
serve its physical and moral welfare; urged the governments of 
the various countries u making columercial treaties to respect 
the self-determination of other countries on all matters in- 
volving the physical and moral welfare of their people, and not 
try to force the alcohol trafe on any country that had adopted 
prohibition. 

PERMANENT LABOR ORGANIZATION, 

On November 1, 1921, the secretary general announced that 
the Union of South Africa had ratified the convention concern- 
ing the employment of women during the night adopted by the 
International Labor Conference at Washington on November 
29, 1919; that other countries also ratifying were Greece, Ru- 
mania, Great Britain, India, Czechoslovakia. 

SIXTEENTH SESSION or THE COUNCIL, GENEVA, JANUARY 10-14, 1922. 

At the sixteenth session of the council, which was held at 
Geneva from January 10 to January 14, 1922, the member States 
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were represented as follows: Belgium, Mr. Paul Hymans, presi- 
dent; Brazil, Mr. Gastao de Cunha ; China, Mr. Tang Tsai-Fou ; 
British Empire, Mr, Cecil Harmsworth: France, Mr. Gabriel 
Hanotaux; Italy, Marquis Imperiali; Japan, Viscount Ishil; 
Spain, Mr. Quinones de Leon (replaced for the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth meetings by Mr. de Reynoso). 

UPPER SILESIA, 


On January 10, 1922, the first day of the sixteenth session, 
it was announced that negotiations between Germany and 
Poland pursuant to the Upper Silesian decision were proceeding 
satisfactorily. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The secretary general reported to the council on January 10 
that up to January 6 preceding the following States had signed 
the statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice: 
Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bollyia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Chile, China, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslo- 
vakla, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Italy, Japan, Siberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Salvador, Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Siam, South Africa, Spain, Switzerland, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

That the following States had accepted the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the court: Brazil, Bulgaria, China, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Finland, Haiti, Liberia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Panama, Portugal, San Salvador, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Uruguay. 

That the following States had deposited ratifications of their 
signatures to the statute: Albania, Australia, Austria, Belgiwn, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Raiti, India, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Serb-Groat- 
Slovene State, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

That the following States ratified their signatures of the 
clause accepting compulsory jurisdiction: Bulgaria, Brazil, 
China, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Switzerland 
Uruguay. r 

The secretary general stated further that the Cuban ratifica- 
tion of statute signature had been received but not yet notified 
to the powers, because there was a slight question as to its legal 
validity; that the Chinese and Siamese ratifications had been 
completed, but had not yet reached the secretariat; and that 
Brazil had signed the clause for compulsory jurisdiction, with 
the understanding that it was to be deemed invalid unless the 
clause should be signed by at least two of the States who were 
permanent members of the council, 

ECONOMIC WEAPON, 


On January 10 the council addressed a letter to the members 
of the league calling attention to the fact that the second assem- 
bly had adopted 19 resolutions concerning the economic weapon 
of the league and certain proposals of amendment to article 
16 of the covenant, all of which were set out in an annex to the 
letter, one of the resolutions providing that these resolutions 
and proposals should, as long as the amendments had not been 
put in force in the form required by the covenant, constitute 
rules for guidance which the assembly recommended as a pro- 
visional measure to the council and to league members in con- 
nection with the application of article 16. 

The letter stated further that the council would be guided by 
the assembly's suggestion if necessity for action should arise 
before final rules had been formaily established; that the 
rules already tentatively suggested constituted a complete Sys- 
tem, however, and the council could not adequately determine 
all the details of its own action until it had learned the attituda 
of members as to such of the rules as related to their action; 
thut the council would be glad to have for its own information 
and guidance the opinion of members of the proposed rules: 
that the particular attention of members was directed to the 
resolution requesting the council to urge on all States members 
to take necessary preparatory measures, especially legislative 
ones, to enable them to enforce at short notice necessary meas- 
ures of economic pressure. 

ALLOWANCES TO MEMBERS OF PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION, 


The council on January 10 adopted a resolution amending 
paragraph K of the constitution of the permanent mandates 
commission approved by the council on December 1, 1920, so 
as to provide that members of the commission should receive 
an allowance of 70 gold franes per day during their meetings, 
that their traveling expenses should be paid, and that all ex- 
pense of the commission should be borne by the League of 
Nations. 
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AUDIT OF ACCOUNTS FOR THIRD FISCAL PERIOD (1921). 

The council on January 10 resolyed that in accordance with 
article 8 of the second recommendation of the fourth committee 
adopted by the first assembly on December 17, 1920, the Neth- 
erlands Government be requested to make the audit of the 
accounts of the League of Nations for the third fiscal period 
(1921). 

RULES OF PROCEDURE OF PERMANENT MANDATES COMMISSION. 

The secretary of the Permanent Mandates Commissien, Mr. 
Rappard, advised the council that the commission had unani- 
mously adopted rules of procedure. These rules were submitted 
to the council and approved. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIES IN ESTHONIA, LATVIA, AND LITHUANIA. 

The council on January 11 adopted resolutions inviting rep- 
resentatives of Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania to collaborate 
with the secretariat of the league in preparing a draft declara- 
tion concerning protection of minorities. 

CONVENTION FOR NONFGRTIFICATION AND NEUTRALIZATION OF AALAND 

ISLANDS. 

Mr. Harmsworth, representative of Great Britain, presented 
on January 11 a report to the council on the convention signed 
at Geneva October 20, 1921, by the interested powers after a 
conference on the nonfortification and neutralization of Aaland 
Islands, congratulating the league on the settlement of this 
complicated question and stating that it was a victory for the 
league. Mr. Harmsworth then proposed a resolution thanking 


the president of the conference for his letter of October 21, | 
1921, asking the council on behalf of the conference to agree, | 


subject to the ratification of the convention by the signatory 
powers, to carry out the duties provided fer in article 7 of the 
convention and to give favorable consideration to the request 
formulated in article 9, stating that in view of the fact that 
the duties described in article 7 were in complete conformity 
with the spirit of the covenant and its object, the council 
accepted the request with the idea of maintaining peace and 
justice, and instructing the secretary general to bring this con- 
vention to the knowledge of league members as soon as it came 
into force in order that the legal status of the Aaland Islands 
might be universally respected in the interest of general peace. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA, 

The council decided on January 11 to request the Belgian 
Government to continue in Brussels the work of the interna- 
tional bureau for the control of the liquor traffic in Africa, as 
stipulated in the convention of September 10, 1919; that the 
bureau, having been placed under the direction of the league, be 
required to conform to the general principles laid down by the 
council for international bureaus coming under its control. 
SUGGESTIONS OF SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENTS FOR CONCILIA- 

7 TION PROCEDURE. 

The council on January 11 appointed a committee, in conform- 
ity with a suggestion of the assembly, to investigate the pro- 
cedure of conciliation proposed by the Swedish and Norwegian 
Governments. 

FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE WITH HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT. 

The secretary general on January 11 submitted to the council 
a letter on the interpretation of articles 11 and 17 of the 
covenant, which he proposed to send the Hungarian Govern- 
ment in reply to a further note from that Government dated 
December 19, 1921. The council approved the letter, which held 
in substance that intervention by the league could be considered 
under article 11 only on the initiative of a league member, 
and that article 17, while it did not provide any special method 
of bringing a question before the council involving one or more 
States not members of the league, laid down the means by 
which action might be extended to nonmembers, assuming that 
the question had been properly brought before the council. In 
the matter of initiation, the letter stated, the secretary general 
liad no more right by virtue of article 17 than article 11. 

DISPUTE BETWEEN LITHUANIA AND POLAND. 5 

On January 12 the council again took up the dispute be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland, Mr. Narusheyitch representing 
Lithuania, and Mr. Askenazy representing Poland. After hear- 
ing both sides, the council decided to ask the President to 
prepare a draft recommendation as to the questions involved. 

DANZIG. 

The council on the same day took up matters relating to 
Danzig, Mr. ASkenazy representing Poland, Mr. Sahm repre- 
senting Danzig, and General Haking, the league's high com- 
missioner for Danzig, representing the league’s interest. The 
council, after discussion, resolved to request the representa- 
tives of the Polish and Danzig Governments to talk over the 
question of the control and administration of the Vistula River, 


and to inform the secretary general before the end of the 


session whether the question could be settled by direct nego- 
tiation. The council also resolved that the principles of the 
draft law concerning the acquisition and loss of nationality in 
the free city of Danzig, forwarded the high commissioner by 
the president of the Danzig senate on November 26, 1921, were 
acceptable; that any modification of principle therein must be 
approved by the council before enactment into law. The coun- 
cil also decided not to veto under article 6 of the treaty of 
November 9, 1920, the provisional commercial and consular agree- 
ment between Poland and Danzig on the one part and Norway 
on the other. The council then decided to accept, in accord- 
ance with article 103, paragraph 1, treaty of Versailles, ‘the 
constitution of the free city of Danzig when amended so as 
to embody the draft law concerning the term of office of sena- 
tors annexed to the letter of November 14, 1921, from the 
president of the senate. The council also received the Polish- 
Danzig agreement of October 24, 1921, by which the treaty 
of November 9, 1920, was executed and completed. It was de- 
cided to postpone to a later session the question ef a port 
d'attaché for Poland in Danzig, the preliminary agreement 
providing safety and necessary harbor facilities for Polish war 
vessels remaining in force. 
DISPUTE BETWEEN POLAXD AND LITHUANIA. 

On January 13, 1922, the council passed a resolution to the 
effect that it noted with regret that the Lithuanian and Polish 
Governments—the former by a note dated Decembe- 26, 1921, 
the latter by oral announcement of its representative at the 
meeting of the council on September 20, 1921—had refused 
to accept the councils final recommendation of September 
20 for the settlement of the dispute between the two Govern- 
ments over the Vilna district; 

That the council noted these refusals, which under article 
15 of the covenant ended the procedure of conciliation begun 
by the council's resolution of March 3, 1921; A 1 

That the council would accordingly withdraw its military 
commission of control in one month, and extend to the com- 
mission highest appreciation of its services; 1 

That the council noted with satisfaction the formal engage- 
ment undertaken for both Governments by their representatives 
to abstain from any hostile act, and thus maintain the peace 
which had been preserved during the past year by the interven- 
tion of the League of Nations; 

That the council invited the two Governments, if they could 
not come to an understanding, to confide their respective in- 
terests to friendly powers whose representatives could be in- 
trusted with the supervision of peace measures recommended 
by the present resolution ; 

That the council’s military commission had established two 
neutral zones, one in the Suwalki region on both sides of the 
so-called Curzon line, fixed by the supreme council en Decem- 
ber 8, 1919, the ether in the Vilna district; that it would be 
advisable as a modus vivendi after the commission's with- 
drawal to substitute a provisional line of demarcation for 
these neutral zones, no territorial rights to be prejudiced; that 
should this selution be accepted by the two Governments, the 
council was prepared te suggest measures for marking out the 
line; 

That the council had received from the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment a protest, dated December 15, against the elections or- 
ganized in the Vilna district by the administration established 
there under the military authority which had been in occupation 
since October 9, 1920. m , 

That the council could not recognize any solution of a dispute 
submitted to the league by one of its members which might 
be reached without regard to the recommendation of the council 
or without the consent of both parties to the controversy. «. 

That as to the protection of minorities Poland was bound by 
the Versailles treaty of June 28, 1919, and Lithuania by her 
declaration of September 14, 1921. 

That as to the Vilna district, inasmuch as it was the league's 
duty to see that minorities were protected in Poland and Lithu- 
ania, the council believed both parties would consent to its 
sending representatives, If it thought proper, to collect informa- 
tion for a report to the council. 

Mr. Narushevitch, representing Lithuania in the dispute, ex- 
pressed disappointment that the council had been compelled to 
cease its efforts at a time when the situation was inflamed by 
attempts of the Polish Government to confirm the status quo 
by elections held under military occupation. He said that the 
origin of the dispute was the lack ef a definite frontier be- 
tween Lithuania and Poland; that Lithuania wished the coun- 
cil to request the allied and associated powers to determine the 
eastern frontiers of Poland in accordance with article 87 of the 
treaty of Versailles; that the absence of any league control 
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might affect seriously the future relations of the two countries, 
and that frontier incidents would probably revive on the com- 
mission’s departure; that the Lithuanian delegation requested 
the council to appoint a high commissioner from a neutral 
nation to serve as intermediary between the two Governments 
and to protect racial groups in the controverted area; that the 
delegation could not consent to a new line of demarcation be- 
tween Lithuanian forces and those of Zaligowski, as that would 
be a recognition of the position he had created and would prac- 
tically set aside the agreement of Suwalki, 

Mr. Askenazy, representing Poland, declined to accept these 
proposals and said he would forward the counell's resolution 
to his Government. He thanked the council for its efforts in 
behalf of peace between the two countries, stating that Poland 
would continue to act In a spirit of conciliation, and expressing 
the hope that in time the parties might agree through direct 
negotiations. 

The President, in the name of the council, requested the 
representatives of Poland and Lithuania to ask their Govern- 
ments to reply in regard to the resolution in 10 days. 

OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

On the same day, January 13, the council authorized the 
secretary general to conyene the second session of the opium 
advisory committee for April 25, 1922, or on some other date 
if after conference with the chairman it should seem advisable. 

SALARIES OF PERSONNEL OF PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 

JUSTICE. 

A memorandum was presented on January 13 by the 
secretary general as to action to be taken by council in ac- 
cordance with article 32 of the statute of the court of inter- 
national justice. The council then by resolution authorized 
the secretary general to inform the council concerning meas- 
ures to be taken to regulate the question of the salaries to 
be allocated to the personnel of the permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 

EXPENSES CONNECTED WITH TAÐ POLAND-LITHUANIA DISPUTR. 

The secretary general on January 13 presented a memoran- 
dum on the expenses of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute setting 
forth that at a meeting at Brussels on October 20, 1920, the 
council had decided that the interested parties might reason- 
ably be asked to pay the costs; that accordingly all expendi- 
ture incurred during 1921 had been regarded as reimbursable 
advances from working capital; that inasmuch as the second 
assembly had decided that a statement showing the status of 
the working capital fund should be prepared for audit at the 
end of 1921 it now became necessary for the council either to 
determine what should be done to obtain a recognition of the 
obligation on the part of Lithuania and Poland or to recon- 
sider and amend its decision of October 20, 1920, so as to 
permit this expenditure, which amounted approximately to 
225,000 gold francs, to be charged to current account. 

The president stated that the two countries had never de- 
clined to bear the costs connected with the attempts to arrange 
the dispute and that the council would not surrender its right 
to reimbursement. 

Representative Hanotaux advocated apportionment of ex- 
pense between the two countries according to the system of 
allocation for league contributions, calling this a fairer method 
than an equal distribution. His proposal was adopted and the 
secretary general directed to so advise Poland and Lithuania. 

RUSSIAN REFUGERS, 

In the case of the Russian refugees it developed that Doctor 
Nansen in his work for them had through his personal prestige 
collected considerable sums of money, but that the league had 
not placed any funds at his disposal; that Doctor Nansen pro- 
posed to open an office at Constantinople to expedite relief 
measures. 

ADMINISTRATION OF VISTULA IN TERRITORY OF FREE CITY OF DANZIG. 

The council on January 18 authorized further negotiations 
between the harbor board of Danzig and Poland regarding the 
control and administration of the Vistula River in the territory 
of the free city of Danzig. 

GENERAL HAKING REAPPOINTED HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR LEAGUB AT 
DANZIG, 

On the same day the counctl reappointed General Haking as 
the league’s high commissioner at Danzig for one year, the 
president of the council thanking him for his labors, 

BASTERN CARELIA, 

The president then invited Mr, Enckell, representing Finland, 
Mr. Pusta, representing Esthonia, Mr. Walters, representing 
Latvia, and Mr, Askenazy, representing Poland, to come to the 
council table for the purpose of considering the situation in 
eastern Carelia. 


Mr. Enckell presented a statement in the form of a letter from 
the Finnish Government describing conditions in eastern Carelia, 
giving a history of its people and of their endeavor to secure 
freedom from Russia, both before and after the Bolshevist revo- 
lution. He said that in the treaty of Dorpat, between Finland 
and Russia, in 1920, Russia had agreed to grant autonomy to 
eastern Carelia, which was composed mostly of Finnish people, 
but had not fulfilled its agreement. He described the oppression 
of these people by Soviet Russia and the outbreak of a new 
effort on their part for independence, which was still in prog- 
ress. He said the situation involved international peace, and 
he called on the league to act under article 11, paragraph 2, 
and article 17 of the covenant. 

Mr. Pusta, representing Esthonia, supported Finland's request, 
while Latvia presented a statement taking a neutral position. 
Mr. Askenazy said that Poland had offered to mediate between 
Finland and Russia, but the offer had not been accepted. 

The council requested the Marquis Imperiali to prepare a 
resolution on this subject for consideration at its next meeting. 

TURK AND GREEK ATROCITIBS IN NEAR BAST. 

On motion of Mr. Harmsworth, representative of Great Brit- 
ain, the council resolved on January 18 that having heard 
various reports of excesses alleged to have been committed both 
by Turkish and non-Turkish inhabitants in Turkish and Greek 
territories instructions be given the commissioner of the league 
at Constantinople to investigate any report of atrocities com- 
mitted in these territories in the future and to report to the 
council. 

REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

The council of January 18 approved a letter to be sent by 
the secretary general, as ordered by the second assembly, to 
league members urging that for the succeeding two years no 
increase be made in expenditures on military, naval, and air 
forces over that of the current year and inclosing replies re- 
celved to date from members to the similar letter authorized by 
the first assembly, 

AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

The council decided on January 13 to submit on request of 
the French Government, through the French representative, 
Mr. Hanotaux, to the permanent court of international jus- 
tice the k 8 5 7 of the competency of the international labor 
office of the league to deal with problems of agricultural labor. 

MANDATES. . 

The council decided to postpone until its next session con- 
sideration of the report of a subcommittee of the permanent 
mandates commission on the national status of the inhabitants 
of the territory under mandates B and C. 

EXPENSE OF UPPER SILESIAN QUESTION. 

The council resolved on January 18, in reference to its reso- 
lution of September 12, 1921, that the expense incurred in 
carrying out decisions relating to Upper Silesia should be 
charged in 1922 under the budget heading of “ Unforeseen ex- 
penditure,” such as special commissions of inquiry, ete. 

SPANISH REPRESENTATIVE. 

On January 14 Mr. de Reynoso replaced Mr. Quinones de 

Leon as Spanish representative. 
EASTERN CARELIA. 

On January 14 the Lithuanian delegation presented a letter 
from its Government joining in the appeal to the league to 
bring about a peaceful settlement of the eastern Carelia ques- 
tion. 

The Marquis Imperiali then submitted a resolution relating 
to Eastern Carelia, which declared that the council; haying 
heard the statement of the Finnish delegation on Eastern 
Carelia, contained In a letter from the Finnish Government, 
dated November 26, 1921, and the statements submitted by the 
Esthonian, Latvian, Polish, and Lithuanian representatives, 
was willing to consider the question with a view to arriving 
at a satisfactory solution if the parties concerned were agree- 
able; that one of the interested States, members of the league, 
which had diplomatic relations with the Soviet Government at 
Moscow, might ascertain the views of that Government in such 
respect; that it was to be hoped that one of these States could 
lend its good offices as between the parties to bring about a 
settlement in accordance with the league’s ideals; that the 
secretary general be instructed to obtain all necessary infor- 
mation for the council. 

ARMENIANS UN CILICIA, 


The president stated to the council on January 14 that the 
recent evacuation of Cilicia by the French, following the treaty 
of Angora, had profoundly stirred the Armenian world; that 
complaints from the Armenian people and from the Catholic 
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Armenian Hierarchy had reached the Belgian Government; 
that it was considered to be the duty of the league to watch 
over the fate of the Armenian people in the future, He said 


that fortunately no deplorable incident had occurred during | 


the evacuation, this being due to measures taken by the French 
Government; that the outlook for the future was dark, how- 
ever, and that the council ought to suggest to the principal 
allied powers measures which would protect these people; 
that the moment was auspicious because negotiations were 
about to take place for definite peaceful conditions in that 
section; that promises had been made to the Armenian people, 
and that the second assembly had enacted a resolution which 
the council had laid before the principal allied powers in 
the shape of a recommendation; that the council should again 
direct the attention of these powers to the matter. 

Mr. Hanotaux, representative of France, then presented a 
statement of France's course following her Angora agreement 
with nationalist Turkey. He said that for many reasons, and 
especially to reduce the burden of military expenditure, France 
had long intended to withdraw her troops from the Turkish ter- 
ritory she was still occupying; that the San Remo agreement of 
1920 had roughly defined the zones which would be relieved of 
Turkish sovereignty and in which, under article 22 of the cove- 
nant, practically independent nations were to be set up under 
the guidance of a mandatory state; that north of the Syrian 
territories, which were to come under mandate, France had 
kept troops, which had been subjected to attacks by bands of 
Turkish nationalists, and which became involved, despite France's 
desire to end the state of war, in the conflict between Turkish 
nationalists and the Greek armies under Constantine. France 
determined, however, in reaching a peaceful understanding with 
Angora chiefs, to take all possible steps under existing conditions 
to protect and safeguard the Christian populations established 
in or who had returned to Cilicia, the Turkish nationalist 
territory from which France was retiring. The negotiations 
for this retirement and for peaceful relations had taken place 
in London with representatives of the nationalist chiefs of An- 
gora, the nationalist capital of these chiefs and their followers. 
France had not been able to obtain at these negotiations all 
the conditions which had been imposed on a beaten and sup- 
posedly disarmed Turkey by the treaty of Sevres, but had suc- 
ceeded in securing guaranties similar to those which the Allies 
had considered sufficient for racial and religious immunities 
in eastern Europe. These guaranties were covered by article 6 
of the treaty with the Turkish nationalists, known as the 
treaty of Angora, in which it was declared that the government 
of the great national assembly of Turkey would confirm the 
rights of minorities which were solemnly recognized in the na- 
tional covenant in accordance with the principles established in 
the conventions on this subject concluded between the allied 
powers, their enemies, and certain of their allies. Mr. Hano- 
taux averred that by this declaration the Angora military chiefs 
agreed to grant to the minorities in Cilicia full and entire pro- 
tection of life and property. free exercise of religion, entire legal 
equality, including the right to hold office, free use of their own 
language even in the courts, and the right to establish and 
direct charitable, religious, social, and educational institutions. 
He said further that by article 5 of the same treaty the Angora 
chiefs agreed to grant full and complete amnesty, and had kept 
the agreement, having issued a proclamation of amnesty when 
these representatives began to officiate at Adana. 

The French Government was not satisfied with having se- 
cured these promises, however, but sent a special mission under 
the supervision ef a consul general experienced in eastern af- 
fairs, the members of this mission having taken up residence at 
Adana, Mersina, Deurtyol, and Ain Tab. The mission got into 
communication with the Angora chiefs, secured the removal 
of Turkish officials whose attitude toward the minorities was 
under suspicion, obtained a suspension of the military recruit- 
ing law for six months as to the Christians in Cilicia, and 
organized a Franco-Turkish commission, with a special police 
force to protect property abandoned by owners. Every assist- 
ance, Mr. Hanotaux continued, has been given the French 
mission by the recently appointed Turkish authorities in re- 
assuring native Christians, among whom an attempt had 
been made to scatter panic. This attempt had borne fruit even 
before the French mission arrived, large numbers of Armenians 
having fied from their homes to look for refuge abroad. They 
had found ships ready to take them on the coast, ships which 
then proceeded to Egypt, Palestine, and Cyprus, the refugees 
encountering strict regulations by the local authorities, who 
would not permit them to land. Panic-stricken and homeless, 
they turned to the relief offered them under the French flag 
and were landed in the French mandated territories of Syria 


and Lebanon, The speaker went on to say that the French 
high commissioner organized a distribution point for the 
emigrants at Mersina, «dividing them accerding to religion, 
means of support, occupation, etc.; that transportation by 
means of chartered or requisitioned ships was placed at their 
disposal to enable them to reach Syria; that other distribution 
points were set up on the frontiers of Cilicia and Beirut; 
that those with adequate means of support, or who could be 
reliably vouched for, or who were sure of getting employment, 
were permitted to live wherever-their interests required; that 
for the others accommodations had been secured in barracks 
or in the Lebanon convents, which were at present unoccupied ; 
that all able-bodied men were employed on works of public 
utility provided by the high commissioner; that wages were 
paid, of which a small part was reserved for the maintenance 
of their families; that many of the refugees had received re- 
assuring news from Cilicia and were already talking of re- 
turning to their homes. 

Mr. Hanotaux said further that the French high commis- 
sioner in Syria, although convinced that the French mission, in 
cooperation with the new Ottoman .authorities, would handle 
the situation successfully, and that Christians in Cilicia would 
not be molested, had nevertheless taken measures to receive any 
further refugees and to care for them temporarily. He pointed 
out that the French Parliament had increased the credit at the 
dispesal of the high commissioner in Syria from 20,000,000 
francs to 50,000,000, in order that he mi_lt be able to do every- 
thing humanly possible for the Armenian refugees. He added 
that since January 4 the flight of refugees seemed to have 
ceased; that the French Government felt that by its treatment 
of the Cilician minorities it had maintained its traditional 
policy of generous protection to Christian communities in the 
East; that it gave this frank explanation to the council of the 
league pending ratification by Turkey and the Allies of a final 
treaty defining the rights of ethnical and religious minorities 
and the manner of their guaranty by the league; that according 
to the council's procedure the league's intervention could not 
become effective until the council had accepted the mandate 
which would be offered it by a treaty actually in force. 

Mr. Harmsworth, representative of the British Empire, and 
Marguis Imperiali, representative of Italy, thanked Mr. Hano- 
taux for his statement. 

The council then adopted a resolution reminding the prin- 
cipal allied powers, in view of the fact that the sufferings of 
the Armenian Nation had been aggiavaied by the delay of the 
restoration of peace in the East, and in the hope that nego- 
tiations then in progress between the principal allied powers 
would enable outstanding questions to be satisfactorily settled, 
leading to return of peaceful conditions in regions so long 
ravaged by war and by acts of violence from which Armenian 
populations had especially suffered, of the resolution adopted 
by the assembly on September 21, 1921, in which representa- 
tives of these powers participated, relating to the safeguarding 
of the future of the Armenian people—noting with satisfac- 
tion the statements of the French representative showing the 
steps taken by France to protect the Armenian populations 
drawing attention of the principal allied powers to the urgent 
need for restitution of all possible measures for the protection 
ef minorities in the Otteman Empire, and stating the willing- 
ness of the council to cooperate to this end. 


REPORT OF HEALTH COMMITTEE. 


A report on the work of the health committee of the league 
was then presented by Doctor Rajchmaun, medical direc- 
tor. It covered the efforts of the subcommittee on opium, the 
relations between the health section and the health committee 
of the league, sanitary work in Russia and Poland, the question 
of the pneumonic plague in Manchuria and Siberia, the stand- 
ardization of antitoxic sera, and so forth. The report was 
appreved. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield, that I 
may move an executive session? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and (at 10 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 20, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations. received by the Senate February 19, 192 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Miles Poindexter, of Washington, to be ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Peru, effective March 5, 1923. 

COMPTROLLER BUREAU OF Accounts, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

Francis P. Sullivan, of the District of Columbia, to be Comp- 
troller, Bureau of Accounts, Post Office Department, vice Charles 
A. Kram. 

COMPTROLLER oF CUSTOMS. 

Harry W. Spaulding, of New Hampshire, to be Comptroller 
of Customs in customs collection district No. 4. with headquar- 
ters at Boston, Mass., in-place of Stephen S. Jewett, resigned. 

RECEIVER or Pustic Moneys. 

Oscar P. Hovind, of Montana, to be receiver of public moneys 

at Glasgow, Mont., vice Frank Seymour Reed, deceased. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. N 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Fred Radford Brown, Infantry, from February 
15, 1928. 

Lieut. Col. James Hanson, Infantry, from February 10, 1923. 

To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Benjamin Delahauf Foulois, Air Service, from Feb- 
ruary 10, 1923. 

Maj. Ralph Hill Leavitt, Infantry, from February 15, 1923. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
x QUABTERMASTER CORPS, 

Col. Edward Julius Timberlake, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from August 22, 1919. 

j CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE. 


Maj. Oscar Andrew Eastweld, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 

FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Maj. Nathan Horowitz, Finance Department, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Maj. George Williamson DeArmond, Air Service, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 

Capt. George Sampson Beurket, Coast Artillery Corps, with 
rank from January 1, 1920. 

First Lieut. Clarence Dixon Lavell, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 

Seoni Lieut. Alexander Thomas McCone, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. George Bryan Conrad, Infantry. 

APPOINTMENT IN (THE REGULAR ARMY. 

Viking Torsten Ohrbom, second lieutenant of Infantry with 
rank from February 14, 1923. Mr. Ohrbom’s nomination was 
previously submitted to the Senate January 25, 1923, but was 
subsequently withdrawn as he had not reached the age of 21 
years. He was born February 14, 1902. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Clarence L. Arnold to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 9th day of February, 1923. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Frederick Baltsly. 

Fred K. Elder. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 3ist day of December, 1921: 

John A. Rogers. 

Arthur H. Cummings. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Alfred J. Byrholdt to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the ist day of January, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harold K. Smoot tc be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 18th day of January, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Joseph Buchalter. William D. Sample. 

William L. Marsh. Arthur F. Anderson. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Braxton Rhodes to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 12th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut, (Junior Grade) Elwood H. Barkelew to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Emil B. Perry to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day.of August, 1922. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Louis T. Young to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day ef August, 1922, 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


g, | tenants in the Navy from the 2d day of September, 1922: 


Donald McA. Mackey. 

James E. Dyer. 

Ensign Kenneth D. Muir to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1920. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Frank Kerr. Gilbert R. Whitworth. 
Marvin G. Fox. Edward J. Spuhler. 
John J. Gaskin. Joseph W. McColl, jr. 
Claude B. Arney. 

Ensign James R. Harrison to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the Ist day of January, 1922. 

Ensign Edgar C. Suratt to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 15th day of February, 1922. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 22d day of April, 1922: 

John P. Bowling. Sidney L. Huff. 

Clarence H. Pike. James M. Fernald. 

Clarence L. Waters. 

Ensign Nelson H. Eisenhardt to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 9th day of May, 1922. 

Ensign Lewis R. McDowell to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the ist day of June, 1922. h 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1922: 

Joseph H. Severyns. Marcy M. Dupre, jr. 

Daniel F. Worth, jr. Thomas A. Gaylord. 

Edgar P. Kranzfelder. Robert W. Bockius. 

Robert Bolton, jr. Fred B. Avery. 

Harry Corman. Edward P. Wilson. 

Levi D. York. John F. Crowe, jr. 

Goold N. Bull. William A. Swanston. 

Edwin H. Tillman, jr. Frederick J. Cunningham. 

John T. Bottom, jr. Martin J. Gillan, jr. 

Paul S. Slawson. Charles D. Porter. 

Valentine M. Davis. Charles R. Woodson. 

George W. Mead, jr. David A. Hughes. 

Richard P. Glass. William Butler, jr. 

Henry S. Dunbar, jr. 

Ensign Arthur S. Billings to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 1st day of August, 1922. 

Carpenter Hamilton P. K. Lyons to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign from the 19th day of Janu- 
ary, 1922. 

Ensign Ralph P. Nolsat to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Navy from the 15th day of July, 1922. 

The following-named assistant paymasters to be passed as- 
sistant paymasters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Robert H. Mattox. 

Golden F. Davis. : 

Asst. Paymaster Herman F. Gingrich to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
16th day of August, 1922. 

Asst. Paymaster Harry R. Hubbard to be a passed assistant 
paymaster in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
2d day of September, 1922. 


MARINE CORPS. 


Lieut. Col. Harold C. Snyder to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 11th day of February, 1923. 

Maj. Charles F. Williams to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 11th day of February, 1923. 

Capt. Harry Schmidt to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 2d day of January, 1923. 

First Lieut. Julius T. Wright to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 18th day of July, 1922. 

First Lieut. Samuel J. Bartlett to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 26th day of July, 1922. 

First Lieut. Oliver A. Dow to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 18th day of Angust, 1922. 

First Lieut. Louie W. Putnam to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 2ist day of October, 1922. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ALABAMA. 


John W. Johnson to be postmaster at Langdale, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1921. 
ARKANSAS. 


Arthur V. Cashion to be postmaster at Eudora, Ark., in place 
of W. W. Ward, resigned. 
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Samuel G. Helm to be postmaster at Marianna, Ark., in place 
of C. J. Cotter, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Leonard G. Hardy, jr., to be postmaster at South San Frau- 
cisco, Calif. - Office became presidential October 1, 1922. 

Alonzo F. Hann to be postmaster at Compton, Calif., in place 
of C. A. Dickison, resigned. 

Charles P. Hoffman to be postmaster at Cement, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1922. 

Nana M. Halferty to be postmaster at Tujunga, Calif. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1922. 


COLORADO, 


William A. Russom to be-postmaster at Bristol, Colo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Nellie M. Connelly to be postmaster at Hartman, Colo. 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Merrill D. Harshman to be postmaster at Wiggins, Colo., in 
place of M. D. Harshman. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 9, 1922. 


Office 


GEORGIA. 


Mark A. Greene, jr., to be postmaster at Tallapoosa, Ga., in 
place of V. L. Howe, resigned. 

E. Stelle Barrett to be postmaster at Union City, Ga., in place 
ef W. M. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
6, 1922. 

James M. Lewis to be postmaster at Sparta, Ga., in place of 
Julia Fleming, deceased. 

AHO. 


Herbert L. Spencer to be postmaster at Paris, Idaho, in place 
of S. M. Rich, resigned. 


ILLINOIS, 


Marion F. Watt to be postmaster at Atlanta, III., in place of 
A. O. Haines. Incumbents commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Sheldon J. Portersfield to be postmaster at Chatsworth, III., in 
place of J. A. O'Neil. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Arthur G. Arnin to be postmaster at Columbia, III., in place 
of F. H. Henckler. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. £ 

Seymour Van Deusen to be postmaster at Greenville, TIL, in 
place of M. M. Sharp. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Ross O. Bell to be postmaster at Heyworth, III., in place of 
M. B. Boyd. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 1922. 

Ray W. Birch to be postmaster at Neogu, III., in place of 
T. V. Worland. Incumbent's commission expired December 6, 
1922, 

Charles T. Wilson to be postmaster at Eldorado, III., in place 
of C. T. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
6, 1922. 

John F. Odell to be postmaster at Fairbury, III., in place of 
G. H. Franzen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 6, 
1922. 

Thomas E. Richardson to be postmaster at Flanagan, III., in 
place of I. M. Garrison. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 6, 1922. 

seorge H. Bargh to be postmaster at Kinmundy, IIL, in place 
of F. O. Grissom. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Wallace G. Harsh to be postmaster at Peotone, III., in place 
of B. R. Croxen. Incumbent's commission expired December 6, 
1922. 

William A. Fay to be postmaster at Jacksonville, III., in place 
of R. I. Dunlap. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

INDIANA. 


Allen J. Wilson to be postmaster at Danville, Ind., in place of 
W. J. Thompson, resigned. 

James C. Taylor to be potsmaster at Mooreland, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 


IOWA. 


Susana F. O'Bryan to be postmaster at Lovilia, Iowa, in place 
of T. M. States. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

Jennie M. Berg to be postmaster at Royal, Towa, in place of 
Clifford Bowman, removed. 

Albert L. Richards to be postmaster at West Liberty, Iowa, 
in place of S. W. Koster, resigned. 


KANSAS, 


Adna E. Palmer to be postmaster at Kingman, Kans., in place 
5 5 R. Long. Incumbent's commission expired September 13, 
Margaret M. Marks to be postmaster at Oberlin, Kans., In 
place of C. N. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 
LOUISIANA. 


Clyde L. Nelson to be postmaster at Lillie, La. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1922. 


MARYLAND. 


Helen K. Longridge to be postmaster at Barton, Md. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Edward A. Hunt to be postmaster at South Sudbury, Mass. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Berton Williams to be postmaster at Ayer, Mass., in place of 
J. L. Markham. Incumbent's commission expired October 1, 
1922. 

Harry T. Downes to be postmaster at Hanover, Mass., in 
place of W. S. Curtis. Appointee failed to qualify. 

M. Warren Wright to be postmaster at Rockland, Mass., in 
place of A. I. Randall, resigned. 

Harry S. Tripp to be postmaster at Spencer, Mass., in place 
of H. E. Lanagan. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
1, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 


Myrtle Cross to be postmaster at Au Gres, Mich. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Albert H. Rhody to be postmaster at Capac, Mich., in Place 
of W. E. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
21, 1922. 
MINNESOTA. 


Frank L. Lane to be postmaster at Bigelow, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. fe 

Frank A. Lindbergh to be postmaster at Crosby, Minn., in 
place of F. A. Lindbergh. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 26, 1922. 

Aida P. Conger to be postmaster at Becker, Minn. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1920. 

Francis E. Iams to be postmaster at Cloverton, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1922. 

William B. Stewart to be postmaster at Bemidji, Minn., in 
place of A. P. Ritchie. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 6, 1920. 

Marie C. Bergeson to be postmaster at Lake Park, Minn., in 
place of E. T. Vigen, resigned. 

Charles C. Jarvis to be postmaster at Mora, Minn., in place of 
W. J. Struble, removed. 

Daniel Shaw to be postmaster at Thief River Falls, Minn., in 
place of John Morgan, resigned. $ 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Myra P. Varnado to be postmaster at Osyka, Miss., in place 
of J. J. Stokes, deceased. 

John M. Curlee to be postmaster at Rienzi, Miss., in place of 
H. L. Robins. Incumbent's commission expired November 18, 
1922. 

Prentice O’Rear to be postmaster at Columbus, Miss., in place 
of T. H. Sharp, resigned. 

J. D. Hale to be postmaster at Scott, Miss., in place of C. J. 
Carpenter, appointee, declined. 

Walter L. Collins to be postmaster at Union, Miss., in place of 
W. L. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired September 26, 
1922. 

NEBRASKA. 

Estella E. Murray to be postmaster at Belgrade, Nebr., in 
place of E. E. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. k 

Vernon D. Hill to be postmaster at Diller, Nebr., in place of 
J. O. Blauser.. Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

Harry C. Haverly to be postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., in 
place of R. B. Wahlquist. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

Frederick Nielsen to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., in 
place of O. K. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 6, 1922. 

Frederick H. Davis to be postmaster at Madison, Nebr., in 
place of F. H. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired October 
8, 1922. 


1923. 
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Charles T. Gammon to be postmaster at Rushville, Nebr., in 
place of J. C. Dullaghan. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 3, 1922. 

Charles M. Steil to be postmaster at Scribner, Nebr., in place 


of A, G. Schoeneck. Incumbent's commission expired October 
3. 1922. 

8 S. Prouty to be postmaster at Spencer, Nebr., in place 
of W. D. Bradstreet. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
3, 1922. 

Harvey A. Loerch to be postmaster at Tekamah, Nebr., in 
place of John Canfield. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 3, 1922. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Willard P. Wakefield to be postmaster at Profile House, 
N. H. Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Joseph H. Geisel to be postmaster at Manchester, N. H., in 
place of J. R. Willis, removed. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Forrest Green to be postmaster at Long Branch, N. J., in 
place of T. L. Slocum, Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922, 

Arthur Knowles to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, N 
place of C. D. Garis, removed. 

Alfred J. Perkins to be postmaster at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in place of W. B. Loudenslager. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired October 24, 1922. 

Rufus O. Walling to be postmaster at Keyport, N. J., in place 
of R. O. Walling. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21. 1922. 

B. Frank Barkley to be postmaster at Lambertville, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Cleary. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 101 

NEW MEXICO. 


Charles B. Thacker to be postmaster at Raton, N. Mex., in 
place of W. C. Brannin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 1, 1920. 

Antonio Martinez to be postmaster at Taos, N. Mex., in place 
of E. A. Trujillo, resigned. 

Chester G. Parsons to be postmaster at Wagon Mound, N 
Mex., in place of C. G. Parsons. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 6, 1922, 

NEW YORK, 


Harrison D. Todd to be postmaster at Arkville, N. X., in 
place of J. A. Harrington. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 21, 1921. 

Walter L. Bibbey to be postmaster at Fort Edward, N. V., 
in place of E. G. Boyd. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 21, 1922, 

William A. Baldwin to be postmaster at Norwich, N. X., in 
place of E. S. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Earl J. Conger to be postmaster at Waterville, N. Y., in place 
of A. C. Salisbury. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922, 

Irving Barrett to be postmaster at Bedford Hills, N. Y., in 
place of Irving Barrett. Ineumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

_ Wiliam D. Shepard to be postmaster at Geneseo, N. V., in 
place of J. M. Dwyer. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1922. 

Arthur ©. Davis to be postmaster at Gilboa, N. X., in place 
of M. L. Lewis, resigned. 

Ashmer R. Collins to be postmaster at Norwood, N. V., in 
place of A. R. Collins. Inenmbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

Carroll F. Simpson to be postmaster at Phoenicia, NX, 
place of C. F. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expired oe 
tober 24, 1922. 


. tn 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Benjamin E. Atkins to be postmaster at Apex, N. C., in place 
of S. A. Branch. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Charles F. Smathers to be postmaster at Canton, N. C., in 
place of F. R. Mease, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


John M. Carignan, sr., to be postmaster at Fort Yates, N. 
Dak. Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 

James R. Meagher to be postmaster at Velva, N. Dak., in 
place of Frank Renning. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 


Onto. 


William C. Ledman to be postmaster at Zanesville, Ohio, in 

place of J. R. Alexander, resigned. 
OKLAHOMA, 

Edward C. Baxter to be postmaster at Gage, Okla., in place 
of G. E. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired May 24, 1922. 

Edith B. Foster to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in place 
of V. B. Ellington. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1923. 

George H. Blackwood to be postmaster at Hominy, Okla., in 
place of G. H. Blackwood. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

OREGON, 

Chester G. Coad to be postmaster at Dallas, Oreg., 
of V. P. Fiske. 
1922. 

Thomas W. Angus to be postmaster at Gardiner, Oreg., in 
place of IL. M. Perkins, resigned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fred L. Webster to be postmaster at Emporium, Pa,, In place 
of P. H. Eagan, deceased. 

H. H. McDowell to be een at Denbo, Pa., in place of 
H. B. Hinsley, resigned 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 


TENNESSEE, 


William M. Rogers to be postmaster at Pressmen's Home, 
Tenn., in place of L. D. Carmack. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 16, 1921. 


TEXAS, 


Thomas M. Welch to be postmaster at Palestine, Tex., in 
place of R. C. Matthews. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Harry Reast to be postmaster at Whitesboro, Tex., in place 
of R, J. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. ‘ 

VIRGINIA, 

Lawrence L. Jacobs to be postmaster at Hanover, Va. 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Charles F. Flanary to be postmaster at Jonesville, Va., in 
place of ©. H. Willoughby, resigned. 


WASHINGTON. 


Alfred B. Brewster to be postmaster at Benton City, Wash, 
Office became presidential April 1, 1922. 

Edward A. Morris to be postmaster at Rockport, Wash. 
Office hecame presidential January 1, 1923. 

Thomas A. Graham to be postmaster at Goldendale, Wash., 
in place of Talleyrand Bratton, resigned. 

James F. Greer to be postmaster at Pe Ell, Wash., in place 
of Albert Meade. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922, 

Fred W. Hoover to be postmaster Hatenville, Wash., in 
place of C. 0. Jackson. Ineumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 14, 1922 

Edward C. Campbell to be postmaster at Kettle Falls, Wash., 
in place of G. H. Bevan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 14, 1922. 

Sydney Relton to be postmaster at Richland, Wash., in place 
of W. M. Relton. Incumbent’s commission expired October 14, 
1922. 

Arthur A. Bousquet to be postmaster at Wenatchee, Wash., in 
place of C. A. Battles. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922. 


Office 


WISCONSIN. 


Nicholas Hubing to be postmaster at Belgium, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

Ellen E. Hains to be postmaster at Fall River, Wis. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1922. ; 

Carl V. Dahlstedt to be postmaster at Port Wing, Wis. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1923. 

George B. Keith to be postmaster at Milton Junction, Wis., in 
place of G. B. Keith. Incumbent's commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

Bernard A. McBride to be postmaster at Adams, Wis., in 
place of C. R. Eaton. Incumbent's commission expired October 
4, 1922. 

Frank M. Le Count to be postmaster at Hartford, Wis., in 
place of A. J. Hemmy. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1921. 

Stephen S. Summers to be postmaster at Milton, Wis., in 
place of D. A. Holmes. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 
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WYOMING, 


Edward Bottomley to be postmaster at Kleenburn, Wyo. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1923. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 19, 
1923. 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Miles Poindexter to be ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary to Peru, effective March 5, 1923. 


POSTMASTERS. 
CONNECTICUT. 
George L. Gardner, Central Village. 
William P. English, Collinsyille. 
Burton Hodge, Roxbury. 
FLORIDA. 
Albert H. Maxwell, Eastport. 
Ethel H. Gannaway, Lemon City. 
IDAHO. 
Osmond Buchanan, Blackfoot. 
ILLINOIS. 
Blanche V. Anderson, Leland. 
Harry C. Shales, North Crystal Lake. 
William C. Kelley, Simpson. 
John F. Mains, Stronghurst. 
David G. Birkett, Washington. 
KENTUCKY, 
Elizabeth M. Godsey, Hardburly. 
Eugene C. Stockwell, Trenton. 
MAINE. 
James Mahaney, Cherryfield. 


MICHIGAN. 
Grace Tillie, Honor. 
Perry Anderson, Stanwood. 
Gertrude S. Scott, Sterling. 


NEBRASKA. 
Harry A. Riley, Spalding. 
NEVADA. 
Annie J. Christensen, Fernley. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Reuben Coyte, Coytesville. 

William G. Britton, Frenchtown. 
Clayton E. Green, Glen Gardner. 
Walter W. Whitman, Pleasantville. 
Peter Tillman, Rahway. 

Edward J. Tidabach, Short Hills. 
William A. Polhemus, Whippany. 


NEW YORK. 


Yhristopher Martin, Altamont. 
Hilbert W. Becker, Brightwaters. 
Emil M. Pabst, Huntington Station. 
Rabert B. Hong, Iona Island. 
Albert M. Thayer, Livonia. 

Charles G. Mackey, jr., Milton. 
Henry A. Holley, Otisville. 

Henry E. Johnston, Spencer. 
Francis D. Lynch, Stony Point. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Jasper R. Guthrie, Graham. 
Joseph M. Carstarphen, Tarboro. 
‘ NORTH DAKOTA, 
Inez Grams, Bowbells. 
Henry W. Willis, Lansford. 
Will N. Thompson, Marmarth. 
Clarence A. Vasey, Mott. 

OHIO. 
Leonard T. Cool, Canton. 
Eugene G. Dick, Oberlin. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Eugene F. Harreld, Ardmore. 
S. Edgar Thomas, Dewey. 
Cora A. Sharp, Foraker. 
Charles C. Sellers, Quapaw. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, February 19, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in the strength which Thou hast most gra- 
ciously given us, we bow in Thy presence. May the thought of 
Thy loving Father fatherhood arouse in us devout reverence and 
holy desire to do Thy will. Do Thou accept our humble offerings 
of gratitude and praise. So direct us that all endeavor shall 
be with high aims that touch the present and future welfare 
of our country. Bestow great wisdom and courage so that 
the integrity of all Christian institutions shall be made secure, 
Nobly will our work be done if molded by the standards of 
Him who is the perfect model for all men. Help us to go on 
each day from strength to strength in the cultivation of those 
virtues which are the abiding realities for all time; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 17, 
and of Sunday, February 18, were read and approved. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is suspension day, and the Clerk 
will report the first bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND—LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS. 


The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill H. R. 6428, for the enrollment and allotment of mem- 
bers of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewas in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, although I question whether 
it is for the best interests of these Indians to have their lands 
allotted, yet in view of the statements of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior I will 
not press my objection in view of amendments that are going 
to be offered by my colleague. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That within 90 days after the approval of this 
aet the paner of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and 
directed to add to the existing rolls of the Lac du Flambeau Band of 
Chippewa Indians the names of all persons legally entitled to enroll- 
ment born prior to the approval of this act, including the Issue of mem- 
bers of the band heretofore enrolled or who may be enrolled hereunder, 
such roll to constitute the final roll of the Lac du Flambeau Band. In 
the preparation of this roll the said Secretary shall be assisted by a 
committee of members of the said band duly appointed at a general 
council of the Lac du Flambeau Band called for that pospone; Im- 
mediately after the approval of the roll the Secretary of the Interior 
shall cause allotments of land within the Lac du Flambeau Indian 
Reservation to be made to the members of the band whose names ap- 
pear on said additional roll (exclusive of the merchantable timber on 
such land) in conformity with the provisions of the treaty of September 
30, 1854 (10 Stat. L., p. 1109), and acts of Con applicable to allot- 
pat Briere to members of an Indian tribe: Provided, That if there is not 
sufficient unappropriated land on the reservation to give each member 
the full acreage to which he or she is entitled, the Secretary of the 
Interior may prorate the lands as nearly as practicable among the mem- 
bers so enrolled. The patents for the allotments made hereunder shall 
issue to the allottees as early as practicable ra the merchantable 
timber thereon has been removed, and the right is hereby reserved to 
the United States to cut and market the merchantable timber on the 
lands so allotted, the proceeds to be disposed of as herein provided, 
When the merchantable timber has been cut from the lands so allotted 
the title to such timber as remains on said lands shall thereupon pass 
to the respective allottees: Provided further, That the land allotted or 
reserved hereunder shall be subject to all the laws of the United States 
prohibiting the introduction of intoxicants into the Indian country 
until otherwise provided by Congress. 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. s 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. A. P. Netson: On page 2, line 8, after 
the word “ the“ before treaty, strike out all following up to and includ- 
ing the word “tribe,” on line 11, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “General allotment act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 888), as 
amended, the trust patents to said allotments to contain the usual 25- 
year restriction clause as to alienation and taxation.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreetng to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the bill, read as follows: 


Sec, 2. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized to sell, at the current market value in the year which the 
timber is cut or logged the merchantable timber on the lands allotted 
under the provisions of this act under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe, the net eg derived therefrom, together with 
any undistributed proceeds derived from the sale of timber heretofore 
cut and sold from such lands, shall be distributed per capita and paid 
to the members of the band enrolled under the provisions of this act 
where such members are or may hereafter be 1 by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be competent to manage their own affairs and care 
for their own ness; and in cases where members have not been 
adjudged competent by the Secretary of the Interior their shares shall 
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be deposited to their tndividaal credit as tndividual Indian moneys 

are now deposited and paid to them or used for their benefit under the 

supervision of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, at of the 

amount now on deposit derived from the sale of tribal timber, at least 

$50,000 shall be tributed among the members enrolled under the 
rovisions of this act as early as practicable after the approval of the 
ìl as herein provided 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I understand the amendment adopted in section 1 places 
a limitation on the alienation for 25 years so that the Indians 
can not dispose of thelr allotments within 25 years? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. That is correct; and, furthermore, if at 
the end of 25 years some Indians are found not to be competent, 
then the bureau under the law has a right to make an exten- 
sion of 10 years more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. : 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to section 2. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, section 2, line 4, after the word “authorized,” insert the 
‘ollowing: “by the advice and consent of the Indian council represent- 
ng the band.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman please make some ex- 
planation of that? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. This has been offered to meet the 
objection of my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr, KELLY], 
who insisted that it ought to be within the province of the 
Indians themselves to consent and agree to the sale of timber 
when made. Hence I offer the amendment suggested by Mr. 
Keuy, which was that it should be by the advice and consent 

of the Indian council representing the band. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the effect of that be to hold up 
the sale of the timber that has been cut until the band gathers 
in communal meeting and approves of the sale? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Not necessarily, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If this amendment is agreed to it will 
read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized, 
by the advice and consent of the Indian council represent the 
band to sell at the current market value in the year in which the 
timber 4s cut or logged, 

And so forth. 

I question whether it is not going to result in holding up 
unnecessarily the timber that has been cut. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Personally I am in favor of the bill 
as originally drawn, but this amendment is offered to meet 
the objection of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], 
who would not consent to the bill being passed without that 
amendment. However, if there is objection to it I am willing 
to withdraw the amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON, Mr. Speaker, I have another amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, section 2, line 20, after the word “ deposit,” insert the words 
“and hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, what is that for? 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. At the present time there is only about 
$24,000 on deposit, and the amendment is offered so that there 

-àt least will be $50,000. 
Mr. BLANTON. Are all these amendments committee amend- 
ments? 
Mr. A. P. NELSON. They are all agreed to by the com- 
mittee, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ` 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That there be set aside for the village of Lac du Flambeau, 
lots 8 and 4 of section 8, and lots 3 and 4 of section 5, township 46 
north, range 5 east; for the Indian village, lots 1, 2, 8, 4, and 5 of 
section 1, and lots 1, 5, 6, and 7 of section 2, and lots 1, 2, and 3 of 
section 12. township 40 north, range 5 east; and for the school Seny 
farm, approximately 200. acres of . land, and seetions 
and 7. township 40 north, range 5 east. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 4, line 1, beginning with the word “that,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the section and insert in lien thereof the following: “sold 
from such lands, shall be distributed per capita to the members of 
the band enrolled under the provisions of this act where such members 

re or may hereafter be adjudged by the Secretary of the Interior to 
de competent to manage their own affairs and care for thelr own busi- 
ness; and in cases where members haye not been adjudged Somperent 
b; the Secretary of the Interior, their shares shall be deposited to 
their individual credit as individnal Indian moneys are now deposited 
-gnd paid to them or used for their benefit under the supervision of 
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the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That of the amount now on 
deposit derived from the sale of tribal timber, at least $50,000 shall 
be distributed among the members enrolled under the provisions of 
this act as early as practicable. after the approval of the roll as herein 
provided.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JURISDICTION OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13459) extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission and making available funds ap- 
propriated under authority of an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and 
of the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1917, for the purpose of controlling the 
floods of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio 
River to Rock Island, III., and for the purpose of controlling 
the floods of the tributaries of the Mississippi River between 
the mouth of the Ohio River and Rock Island, III., including 
levee protection and bank protection, in so far as said tributa- 
ries are affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? ; 

Mr, WILSON. Mr. Speaker, this is the bill from the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control, and on behalf of the author, Mr. 
Korr, who ts absent to-day, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


SALARIES OF AUDITOR AND DEPUTY AUDITOR OF PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3617) to fix the salaries of the auditor and 
deputy auditor of the Philippine Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I object. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may continue its place on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Iowa what rights will accrue 
to the bill by having it die in the closing hours of Congress still 
on the calendar? 

Mr. TOWNER. I hope to find some propitious moment when 
gentlemen will feel that they ought not to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It will have the advantage that the calen- 
dars on the last day will show that the bill is on two separate 
calendars. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that nothing that affects the 
Philippine Islands or any islands in that direction ever passes 
nicest the gentleman protecting its interests, so I shall not 
object. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa that the bill may retain its place on the 
calendar? 

There was no objection. 


PINEY BRANCH BOAD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1066) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Seven- 
teenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening 
and extension of streets called for in the permanent highway 
plan of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized to close Piney Branch Road 
from Seventeenth and Taylor Streets to Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., upon the application in writing of the owner or owners of all of 
the property abutting on said road between the limits named, and upon 
the closing of said road the land embraced therein shall revert to the 
owners of the abutting property. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] have 
permission to extend his remarks in the Recogp in S- point type 
on the alien-property ‘question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
may extend his remarks in the Recor ‘in 8-point type on the 
alien-property question. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

PRIVATE PROPERTY SHOULD NOT BE CONFISCATED FOR PUBLIC DEBT. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, the United States should return 
all property now held by the Alien Property Custodian except 
those patents which are now in litigation, or if part is with- 
held, a definite statement should be contained in ‘the partial 
release that the balance is not retained for security or ultimate 
confiscation. 

The bill under consideration defends the medieval doctrine 
of the use of private property as security for public debt, and, 
in addition, contains the threat of confiscation. 

We are not dealing with the property of the German Gov- 
ernment. We are considering the disposition of the private 
property of individuals. 

These individuals were invited to make investments in our 
country and had the right to feel entirely secure because of the 
established policy of the American Government. 

The United States is not constrained to violate the uses of 
civilization, either to punish an enemy or palliate a friend. Our 
policy should be one of justice, humanity, and right, irrespective 
‘of the acts of others. There is no obligation of imitation that 
binds us to do those things which are wrong. 

The private property of alien individuals must be secure in 
times of peace, war, and the settlement of war. ‘There should 
never be a period when it is not secure. Its established security 
will be our best bid for the business of the world and the re- 
spect of the world. i 

‘Retaining the principle is the grave issue. What proportien 
of money shall be returned is of secondary consequence. Hu- 
mane reasons dictate a return of all or a large portion of this 
private property, but the principle of the sacredness of private 
property in its relation to public debt should be preserved 
witbout impairment. 

In violating our traditions we pass a legacy to posterity which 
will rise to strike them at a future time. 

If we change our policy and now hold as security—with the 
threat of ultimate confiscation—the private property of indi- 
viduals, Japan, England, or any other nation may in the future 
justify similar conduct. 

We have the power to confiscate. That is not in dispute. It 
is whether we shall exercise the power that causes this discus- 


sion. 

The limitation of $10,000 in the release is wrong in both 
equity and principle. If only a limited portion of the property 
is to be returned now it should be upon an agreed percentage, 
affecting all property held, whether small or large. We can not 
justify an arbitrary dead line regulated by the amount of prop- 
erty. 

While the State Department is advocating a policy of holding 
private property of individuals for security for a public debt, 
the responsibility for the passage of this act rests exclusively 
upon Congress and upon each individual Member of Congress, 
and not upon the State Department, which can only carry out 
the expressed will of Congress. 

American investments abroad are Increasing, and it is mani- 
festly to our advantage that they should increase, because with 
their increase we add to our ability to sell our surplus products. 

No discussion is necessary to prove not only the advantage 
but the necessity for increased sales of our surplus products 
abroad. 

‘The decision of Congress in this matter will fix the status of 
all of our foreign investments. 

We have refused to recognize Mexico because of her laws 
relating to American investments; and yet this bill proposes, 
and the State Department advocates, the principle of ‘holding 
the private property of individuals as security for a public debt. 

An extension of this principle would mean ‘the right to seize 
the private property of any national and use it as security for 
the public debt of the Government of that national. 


Once this principle is recognized in our publie life all inter- 


national comity, stability, and certainty will cease. 


We can not afford to sacrifice a great fundamental principle 
for a seeming transitory benefit. 


THE ORIGINAL ACT. 


Shortly after our entrance into the World War Congress 
888 the office of Alien Property Oustodian for the following 
av $ 

First. To prevent thè use of this property in a manner in- 
jurious to the interests of the United States; and 

Second. To conserve and protect the property of alien na- 
tionals situated within the United States. 

The bill was discussed by two great committees of the Senate 
and House. ‘Representatives of all the executive departments of 
the Government who appeared as witnesses, without exception, 
declared with great positiveness that it was not the intention 
of Congress to confiscate this property, but that, upon the con- 
trary, it was to be returned to the private owners upon the 
conclusion of hostilities, 

In the discussions on the floor of both the House and Senate 
the declaration was mate time and again by the sponsors of the 
bill that the United States was taking over the property tempo- 
rarily in the capacity of a custodian, and that the property 
would be returned to the private individuals owning it upon the 
conclusion of the war. 

There was an absolute, ungualified unanimity of opinion on 
this subject. This unanimity was not broken by recorded decla- 
ration from any executive oflicer of the Government by either 
a Senator or a Member of the House. 

PROPERTY CONSERVED. 


Acting as official custodian for the American people, Mr. 
Palmer took possession of German, Austrian, and Hungarian 
property belonging to the private citizens of those countries, 
amounting to approximately $600,000,000 ; and, in addition, the 
Goxernment took over 128 German vessels then in American 
ports. None of these vessels was seized upon the high seas or 
captured during the war. They were interned in the ports of 
the United States and had at the time of their seizure an ap- 
proximate valuation of $400,000,000. 

The value of these interned ships has been greatly redueed 
and their selling price to-day can only be estimated. It has been 
asserted that a fair estimate would proximate $200,000,000. 

The Alien Preperty Custodian, because of certain amendments 
releasing property held under the original act, and because of 
various rulings of his department, has released property held by 
‘him until he now holds approximately '$350,000,000 in trust for 
the civilian citizens of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

This property is largely of an investment character made 
many years prior to our entrance into the war, at'a’ time when 
peace and cordial relations existed between Germany, Austria, 
and the United States. Nearly every species of real and per- 
sonal property is covered ‘by it. Some of the investments are 
small; some of large proportions. Investments in partnerships; 
investments in private businesses; investments in corporations, 
in banks, raflroads, and various forms of public utilities and 
public works. 

Many of the investments were made for these foreign citi- 
zens by relatives and friends, citizens of our country; by chil- 
dren for their parents; by the brother for the sister. Usually 
there existed elose ties of blood or friendship. 

The invitation to make these investments was due to a well- 
established American policy understood by all law writers and 
recognized throughout ‘the werld. 

The American doctrine that private property could not be 
used as security or confiscated for the payment of a public debt 
was so clearly established that itawas not in dispute. 

American representatives at The Hague time and again stood 
for this declaration of principle. 

Cordial invitations to invest were made and accepted and 
there seemed to be little doubt of the American position in 
this matter until Secretary Hughes had approved the novel 
theory of holding private property as ‘security for publie debt. 

It is proposed under this bill to return $44,862,002.08, leaving 
in the possession of the custodian $273,966,899.82, and in the 
custody of the Government the 128 German ships, of an es- 
timated value of $200,000,000, so that, if this bill passes, we 
will still retain and hold property belonging to the civilian 
nationals of Germany and Austria-Hungary amounting to ap- 
proximately $500,000,000. 

PROPERTY HELD BY GERMANY. 

Austria-Hungary never took over any American property dur- 
ing the war and never held the property of any American citi- 
zen. 

Germany has released all real and personal property, ex- 
cepting certain bank accounts which are now in dispute regard- 
ing the value of the mark. Of the money now held by her it 
may be safely estimated that over 90 per cent is in the nature 


of bank balances which were in German banks at the time of 
our entry into the war and were largely counterbalanced by 
the equalizing of deposits of German citizens in American 
banks. So that, eliminating the question of adjustment be- 
tween these bank deposits on each side, there remains no Amer- 
ican property held by Austrians and but a very small amount 
held by Germany. 

The Alien Property Custodian had this to say on this subject: 

“Question by Mr. Lea: I have gathered from statements in 
the newspapers that an agreement was made between the 
United States and Germany by which American citizens were 
to be paid the full value of the mark as of the day the United 
States entered the war. Do you know whether or not there is 
any such agreement? 

“Mr. Mrz. I was informed by an attorney of the Mixed 
Claims Commission that they had either arrived at such a deci- 
sion, or were about to arrive at a decision, which would settle the 
value of the mark at the average cable value 30 days preceding 
our entry into the war. That was 18 cents, as I understand it, 
Mr. LEA. 

“Mr. Lea. Do you know abont the total value of the claims 
of American citizens of property in the hands of the German 
alien property custodian? 

“Mr, Murer. I do not. This is merely a guess, Mr. Lea, but 
I understand that at no time did the German custodian have 
over one hundred millions of property over there, and the 
Austria-Hungarian Goyernment, so I am informed, never had 
any alien property custodian, and did not seize property belong- 
ing to American citizens.” 

This would seem to indicate that, as soon as the question of 
the value of marks was settled, all property of every character 
formerly held by Germany will have been released and satisfied. 

Showing our view of the Government of seizing and holding 
private property of enemy nationals, we must remember that 
all German and Austrian subjects found within the United 
States during the period of the war were never dispossessed of 
their property. ‘They are still in possession of it, and only when 
interned and placed under specific suspicion was their property 
taken over, so that we see at once that a distinction is made 
between those nationals who were in our country and those 
nationals who were abroad, 

CHARACTER OF AMERICAN CLAIMS. 


American claims, with the possible exception of the bank 
balances still in dispute, are not claims of American citizens 
against the private citizens of Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
but are claims of American citizens against the German Gov- 
ernment, and are for damages growing out of the war because 
of acts committed by the German Government and not by the 
civilian citizens of Germany. r 
It has been stated before our committee and not disputed 
that 90 per cent of these claims are those of marine-insurance 
companies, growing out of the sinking of cargoes during the 
war, for which the insurance companies were paid in the form 
of premiums, and the insurance companies have paid the owners 
of the cargoes damages for their losses. 

Insurance risks are based upon the hazard incurred. 

Insurance may be described as a scientific gamble on prob- 
abilities, Insurance companies write insurance upon the dura- 
tion of a man’s life, upon an accident, upon contagious diseases. 
They gamble on the act of God, a storm, hail, tornado, earth- 
quake, flood. They gamble upon fire. They gamble against 
the breaking down of machinery at sea, on the storm at sea, 
upon all forms of accidents at sea. They gamble on the col- 
lision of automobiles. They gamble on a man’s honesty or 
dishonesty. They gamble on the lawbreaker, insuring against 
theft and burglary. They compute by chances and fix their 
rates according to risk. 

Modern civilization could hardly exist without these great 
companies, and their element of chance is worked out upon 
scientific bases insuring their own capacity to pay. 

In insuring cargoes during the war they voluntarily as- 
sumed the risk created by the war, and charged according to 
the risk assumed. Instead of losing money during the war 
by the sinking of cargoes, they are reported to have made 
great sums of money, because the loss of life and loss of 
cargoes by American citizens was comparatively small compared 
with the extent of tonnage and passenger transportation which 
safely crossed the ocean during the period of the war. 

If the statement that 90 per cent, or even 75 or 50 per cent 
of the total claims by American citizens are of this character 
is true, they are certainly open to contention if not objection. 

There are about 130 claims for loss of life during the entire 
period of the war, including the Lusitania outrage. These 
claims for loss of life vary from $10,000 to $100,000, but if 
each were allowed $100,000, the total, including the Pittsburgh 
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Plate Glass Co. claim for damages done in Belgium, would not 
exceed $15,000,000. 

This estimate is the maximum, and it is not believed by 
either the custodian or the counsel for these claimants that 
over 50 per cent of this amount will be awarded. 

On this subject the Alien Property Custodian made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Mr. Murre. Now, to depart briefly and give merely what 
I understand personally, it is said there will be probably 
a billion dollars worth of claims filed with the Mixed Claims 
Commission against Germany and Austria-Hungary. That 
seems like a large sum of money. All precedents show that all 
war claims in past wars were settled on a basis of about 8 
per cent. If that is carried out in an adjudication of these 
claims the settlement would amount to elghty million. Not 
that I adhere to this principle, but you will find, if you look 
over the record of past wars, that loss of life has been settled 
at a 2 per cent percentage. So that in the case of our hundred 
and ninety million dollars of claims against Germany for 
losses of life on the high seas, if we go by any precedents in 
the past, they are to be considerably boiled down.” 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION. 


These claims are all made against the German Government 
for the acts of the German Government and for the purpose 
of adjusting these claims the United States entered into an 
agreement with Germany for the creation of what is called the 
Mixed Claims Commission. 

The object of this commission is set forth as follows: 

1. Claims of American citizens arising since July 31, 1914, 
in respect of damages to or seizure of their property, rights, 
and interests, including any company or association in which 
they were interested within German territory as it existed on 
August 1, 1914. 

2. Other claims for loss or damage to which the United 
States or its nationals have been subjected with respect to 
insurance to persons or to property, rights, and interests, in- 
cluding any company or association in which American nation- 
als are interested since July 81, 1914, as a consequence of the 
war. 

8. Debts owing to American citizens by the German Govern- 
ment or German nationals, 

Each government was to select and appoint one commissioner. 
These two commissioners were by agreement to select an um- 
pire to decide upon any case concerning which the respective 
commissioners disagreed. The American representative se- 
lected was Judge Edwin B. Parker, the German representative 
Dr. Wilhelm Kisselbach. These two agreed upon another Amer- 
ican, Justice W. R. Day, of the Supreme Court, to act as um- 
pire, the German representative waiving his right to suggest 
as umpire a citizen of a neutral nation and agreeing upon the 
selection of an American. 

The total amount of the American claims has not been ascer- 
tained, but the following statement from Alien Property Ous- 
todian Miller may be given as an approximation : 

“ Question by Mr. Huppreston: Would the cash credit ro the 
alien property administration be sufficient, in your opinion, 
to discharge claims that might be properly made against the 
German Government? 

“Mr, MILIER. Oh, yes; as I have said informally before 
to-day, that amount of money, $174,000,000, would eventually 
guarantee all American claims, but this is my personal opinion.” 

Any award made by this commission will be against the 
German Government and not against the private citizens of 
Germany. The property held by the Allen Property Custodian 
belongs to the private citizens of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
so that even after the Mixed Claims Commission has mada 
its report this Congress is confronted with the full and undi- 
vided responsibility of deciding whether the private property 
of enemy citizens shall be taken over for the purpose of either 
confiscation or security in the payment of a Government debt. 


PATENTS. 


Among other German and Austrian property taken over by 
the custodian there were 384,000 patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, and so forth. 

There were sold to an American corporation, called the 
Chemical Foundation, certain patents belonging to these Ger- 
man and Austrian citizens. Certain other patents were held 
and used by the War and Navy Departments, and our commit- 
tee believes that where such transfers had created an uncer- 
tainty as to ownership they should be held subject to the 
termination of the litigation now in progress and to certain 
disposition to be made by the War and Navy Departments of 
patents used by them, 
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Complications attendant upon the taking over and use of 
some of these patents require adjudication, and our committee 
seemed unanimous in the opinion that they should be reserved 
in the interests of both the enemy nationals and our own 
Government officials until the litigation is terminated. 

But whatever disposition is made of the 34,000 patents, their 
value must be added to the other property of German citizens, 
which approximates $500,000,000. 

OBLIGATION OF CONGRESS. 


Congress haying assumed jurisdiction over this alien prop- 
erty by the passage of the act creating the custodian, is under 
an obligation to provide by subsequent enactment for the form 
of its release. 

The war has been over four years. This property is still in 
the possession of the custodian, and it is agreed by everyone 
that it is the duty of Congress to act. 

In reading the testimony before our committee it will be 
found that representatives of the State Department, the Attor- 
ney General’s office, the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
War, and the Alien Property Custodian all are in unanimous 
agreement that the property can be released only by act of 
Congress, and that the Executive will be bound by the manner 
of release; and, furthermore, that the full responsibility for 
the form of the release rests solely and exclusively upon Con- 
gress. It is a responsibility which the House can not avoid. 
Therefore its decision should only be made after considering 
not only the exigencies of the hour but of the effect its action 
will have upon international law. 

This bill proposes the release of all claims not exceeding 
$10,000 and the release of all patents excepting those enu- 
merated and covered by litigation. 

Personally, aside from motives of humanity, the matter of 
the amount of property to be returned is, in my opinion, of 
secondary importance to the manner of its return. 

I am opposed to holding any of this property either for the 
purpose of confiscation or for the purpose of securing the 
debts of the German Government, because security“ in effect 
means ultimate confiscation if the Government of Germany fails 
to provide means for the payment of the awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission and destroys effectively the time- 
honored American doctrine, now well established in interna- 
tional law, that private property can not be seized to pay a 
Government debt. 

It is the principle involved that concerns me. 

If part of the property is now returned and the bill con- 
tains a statement that the balance is being held subject to 
litigation and adjustment, but that it will not be confiscated 
but ultimately returned to the private citizens of Germany 
and Austria, to whom it belongs, American precedent will 
be preserved; but this precedent can not be maintained unless 
all the property is returned or part of it is temporarily re- 
tained, with the distinct statement that all of it will ultimately 
be returned. To hold this property for the purpose of security 
er ultimate confiscation will involve an element of almost na- 
tional dishonor. 

All of the witnesses appearing before our committee seemed 
to be opposed to the thought of confiscation, but the repre- 
sentative of the State Department, speaking for Mr. Hughes, 
advocates that part of the property shall be held as security for 
the payment of the debts of the German Government. 

My position is one of opposition to the use of private prop- 
erty for the payment of a Government debt. 


THE OPPOSITION OF SECRETARY HUGHES. 
Congress is confronted with a plain, simple, understandable 
proposition. Will it scrap all precedents of international law? 


Will it repudiate the uniform decisions of our courts? Will it 
repudiate all the Presidents from Washington to and includ- 
ing Wilson? Will it repudiate all of our Secretaries of State 
from Jefferson to and including Knox and Lansing? Will it 
make a scrap of paper of the statement made upon the battle- 
fields of France by General Pershing? Will Congress support 
the American view or support Secretary Hughes in his de- 
mand that private property shall be held as security for the 
payment of a public debt? 

The position of the Secretary of State is in conflict with 
all international precedent and with the American doctrine on 
this subject from the first Secretary of State, Jefferson, to and 
including Knox and Lansing. 

Secretary Knox acted for the United States Government in 
the recent peace treaty which bears his name jointly with that 
of Mr. Porter under date of June 11, 1921, and defined his 
opinion in the following language: 

“My Dran Mr. Bonchann: I am in entire sympathy with your 
Mews relative to the selzure of German private property dur- 


ing the war. I have expressed on the floor of the Senate the 
opinion that in order to follow our traditions and be decent 
this property should be returned; that our only proper function 
was to conserve it during the period of hostilities, and in the 
peace resolution I introduced there is a clear indication that 
eur retention of such property shall continue only until the 
adjustment of the terms upon which we are to live with Ger- 
many in peace are satisfactorily determined. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“P, C. K Nox,“ 


This statement of Senator Knox has been the established 
American doctrine until it has been recently challenged by Sec- 
retary Hughes. 

It is the opinion maintained by our courts, our law writers, 
and our statesmen from Washington to and including McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson, and is, for the first time in Ameri- 
ean history, challenged in the following language used by Sec- 
retary Hughes, in a letter directed to Mr. WIxSstow, chairman 
of our committee, of July 22, 1922: 

“Tt is understood that this bill has been introduced upon the 
assumption that it would require the return of a relatively small 
amount of property and that the security for the settlement of 
American claims would not be substantially impaired. Unless 
this were the fact, I could not approve this bill even though 
amended as above suggested.” 

This was again repeated by Mr. Hughes in a letter to Mr. 
Wrxstow on December 8, 1922, and again in a letter of Decem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Mr. Carr, representing Mr. Hughes before our committee, 
refused to either enlarge or explain these communications of the 
Secretary (p. 337, hearings) : 

“Mr. Cann. These letters, Mr. Chairman, set forth the views 
of the Secretary of State on this subject. Congress laid down 
the principle that this property should be held as a pledge for 
the satisfaction of American claims against Germany. That 
provision of law has been carried into an agreement with Ger- 
many. The claims against Germany are now being determined 
by a commission, so that we shall soon know the amount due 
from Germany. We do not yet know the amount, and we do 
not know how much security will be necessary. The Secretary 
merely wants these facts laid before the committee, so that the 
committee itself will be in 2 position to determine what it wants 
to do or what Congress wants to do. This is practically all that 
I have to say.” 

It is true that under the treaty of Versailles the right is 
given to the American Congress to either confiscate German 
civilian property situated in this country or to hold it as se- 
curity; but while Congress has the undisputed right to do this, 
nowhere, either in the hearings before committees, on the floor 
of the House or the Senate, or by resolution, or by act of Con- 
gress, has the legislative branch of our Government ever inti- 
mated that it intended to hold this property as security or for 
purposes of confiscation. 

Mr. Carr, representing Mr. Hughes, stood steadfastly upon 
the Secretary's letters and refused to vary or explain them. 

As there may later be some dispute as to the position of the 
Secretary in withholding his approval of the return of this 
property unless a large proportion is held as security for the 
payment of the national debts of the German Government, I 
add the following interrogations and answers: 

“Question by Mr. Sanpers: Do you regard anything we have 
done up to date as being inconsistent with the present deter- 
mination on the part of Congress to return this property? 
Suppose we should not determine, as a legislative proposition, 
that the property should be returned, notwithstanding we may 
have reserved the right as between us and the German Gov- 
ernment or the Austrian Government, to appropriate any part 
of it, do you see anything inconsistent, even though we have 
reserved that right, in determining not to exercise that right 
and now returning the property? 
`“ Mr. Cann. That, sir, is an expression of opinion which I 
prefer not to make. I regard that matter entirely as one in the 
complete discretion of Congress to do what it, in the face of the 
facts, sees fit to do. 

* ** * * * 4 * + 


“Mr. Sanpers. Whose nationals’ property would be thus con- 
fiscated, rather than the Government's property? 

“Mr. Cann. Yes; quite so. 

“Mr. Sanpers. The point I have in mind is that if we shall 
establish a legislative policy, either directly or indirectly, that 
this property is kept as security or as a pledge, that means 
ultimately, in the event the thing which is secured or pledged 
is not carried out, that the property is confiscated to the extent 
that it is necessary to carry out the terms of the surety or 
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pledge. In other words, if we should by law expressly provide 
in this legislation by an amendment that we should keep $200,- 
000,000 worth of this property and then return the rest, that the 
$200,000,000 should be kept for a period of 20 years, at the end 
of which time, if these claims had not been satisfied, that prop- 
erty should be applied to the payment of the claims; that would 
be a clear confiseation, would it not, to that extent? 

“Mr. Carr. To that extent, yes; but with the consent, if you 
please, of the Government whose nationals’ property is con- 
cerned. 

* s * $ + * * 


“Question by Mr. Hawes. Well, I will repeat my question, 
Mr. Carr, and you can refuse to answer if you want to. I think 
it is perfectly clear. You are here representing an important 
branch of the Government, and what you say will have great 
weight in my determination of this subject. If we hold this 
property, to be paid either for an enemy’s debts or damages, or 
hold it as security, do we not, for the first time in our history, 
change an established American policy of international law? 

“Mr: Cann. Perhaps we may; but if we do, it has been done 
because Congress has directed that it should be done. 

“Mr. Hawes. No; Congress has not decided that question, 
and under the peace resolution, while we have the power to 
retain it, there is nothing in the treaty that directs us to assume 
that policy; and I again ask you, if we do take the action inti- 
mated by vou and hold the property of these nationals; do we 
not violate all American precedents on that subject? 

“Mr. Carr. But Congress has directed that the property shall 
be held temporarily, and until Congress says to the contrary 
the property has to be held. 

Mr. Hawes. Will you decline to answer that question? 

“Mr Carn. I think I have in effect answered the question. 

Mr. Hawes. Well, I will state it again: Suppose Congress 
does act aud does hold this property as security, or does hold it 
subject to litigation, then does not Congress for the first time 
in the history of the American Congress violate an established 
principle? 

“Mr. Cann. I do not know whether for the first time exactly 
in the history of our country or not. Perhaps it is, but 

“Mr. Hawes (interposing). Are you not quite sure that it is? 

“Mr. Carr. It is, so far as I now recall! 

* * * * + + $ 


“Mr. RAYBURN. What is your interpretation, then, of the word 
‘ guaranty, — holding this property as a guaranty?’ 

“Mr. CARR: I did not use the word guaranty.’ I merely used 
the word ‘security.’ The Secretary used the word security.’ 

“Mr: Rayspurn. What is your interpretation of the meaning 
of holding this property as security“? 

“Mr, Carr. As a pledge. 

“Mr. Raysurn. What do you mean by the word pledge’? 

„Mr. Carr. To be held until the other Governments have sat- 
isfied these claims, in accordance with the purpose of the Knox 
resolution. 

“Mr: Raysurn. Well, ‘guaranty’ and pledge’ and security’ 
in a debt are about the same thing, aren't they? 

“Mr; Carr: They are related to each other very closely. 

s $ * * * . * 

“Mr. Lea. So fhat in this letter that you read from the 
Secretary, as I understand it, he has withheld his recommen- 
dation of a bill that would substantially impair the American 
security as represented in this property? 

“Mr, Carr. He has withheld his approval of it if the se- 
curity was substantially impaired. 


“Mr. Lea. Yes; if it was being substantially impaired; but 


he has not affirmatively asserted that he objected to Congress 
doing as it pleases? 

“ Mr. Carr. No.” 

It is quite apparent from the Secretary’s letter and from the 
statement of his representative before our committee that the 
position of the State Department is that the private prop- 
erty of enemy nationals should be held as security for the pay- 
ment of Government debts. i 

It is an entirely new policy for our State Department, and 
it is a new policy in international law, because the logical se- 
quence of holding property for security means the confiscation 
of the property belonging to private individuals to satisfy a 
public debt if the publi¢ debt is not paid. 

SECURITY. 


There might be some other reason why this property should 
not be returned, but there being no opposition to its return upon 
the part of the Alien Property Custodian, the Attorney General’s 
office, or the Departments of War or Navy, and as the sole 
objection, clearly defined, comes from the State Department to 
hold it as security, that must be the issue, 


Security“ means a pledge, a taking over and holding until 
such time as some obligation is performed or payment made. 
It means in this case that if the German Government refuses 
to pay the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, then the 
American Government may seize and confiscate the property of 
German citizens invested in this country prior to the war. 

Two citations are sufficient to define the word “ security.” 

Webster defines security to be “something to be given or 
deposited to make certain the fulfillment of an obligation; 
the observance of a provision for the payment of a debt.” He 
also says “it may mean an evidence of a debt, a contract, which 
Secures. or clearly ascertains the amount of the money due on 
the performance of a certain work or the furnishing of a 
certain material; it Is security in law.“ (In re Sloan’s Estate 
(Pa.), 2d Del. Co. R. 309, 310.) 

Security is something which makes the enjoyment or en- 
forcement’ of a right more secure or certain. A security on 
property is where a right over property exists by virtue of 
which the enforcement ofea liability or promise is facilitated 
or made more certain.” (78 Iowa, 575.) 

It can not be disputed that if this property is held as se- 
curity, it carries with it the direct implication that If certain 
conditions are not met it will be confiscated. If there is no 
confiscation or threat of confiscation in the holding of this 
property, then it Is not security. 

When property is taken as security for the payment of an 
obligation, it means that the property will be confiscated if the 
debt is not paid. 

The difference between security and confiscation is merely 
one of duration of time. A security which is not liquidated is 
followed by confiscation. Therefore the distinction which the 
Secretary of State seems determined to draw between “ se- 
curity” and “confiscation” is unsound. The indefinite hold- 
ing of property from its rightful owner is in itself confiscation. 

If the friends of this bill propose to release only $44,000,000 
and to hold over $300,000,000 as security, they can easily re- 
lease themselves of any charge of a desire to ultimately con- 
fiscate by making a statement to that effect in a bill making 
a partial release of the property. 

A’ declaration of this kind; preserving’ American policy, and 
in fact the enlightened policy of the world! would preserve 
our faith and honor no matter what portion is released, 

SETTING A NEW PRECEDENT. 

The advance of civilization has been marked by guideposts 
created’ by the mutual agreements of nations regarding the 
conduct of war. 

These agreementS are known as international law and, as 
Christianity has expanded, the rule of Humanity has extended 
in ever-broadening’ fields as it applied to noncombatants in 
the actual field in which war was conducted: e 

The right of private property and the persons of civil and 
noncombatant nationals are more respected, and enlightened 
people sought if not to stop Kar at least to provide rules by 
Which it would be limited in its operation to combatants and 
to such ordérly assessments and penalties upon civilians as 
ne actual and acute necessities: of the combat made unavoid- 
able: 

Civilized nations not only provided these rules for the theater 
of war, but there was general and universal agreement regard: 
ing the treatment of enemy person and property during the 
war and the right and title to enemy property was conceded 
to be resumed at the conelusion of pence. 

There have been contentions’ upon the rules of warfare 
upon the seas, but there has been general admission as to the 
rule upon the land. 

But every great power, without dispute, had finally admitted 
by the fatal year of 1914 that the former rights and interests 
of nationals in respect of private property situated in the ter- 
ritory of each of the belligerent powers automatically revived, 
and such nationals were, as far as was possible, relegated to 
the position which they held before the outbreak of hostilities, 

The United States, beginning with Franklin and Jefferson 
and supported by every Secretary of State to and including 
Knox and Lansing, have without exception maintained and ad- 
vocated this human and enlightened doctrine of civilization. 

Twice our great Supreme Justice Marshall has spoken upon 
the subject in the following language: 

“Tt may not be unworthy of remark that it is very unusual, 
even in case of conquest, for the conqueror to do more than to 
displace the sovereign and assume dominion over the country. 

“The modern usage of nations, which has become law, would 
be violated; that sense of justice and right which is acknowl- 
edged. by the whole civilized world would be outraged: if pri- 
vate property should be generally confiscated and private rights 
annulled, * „ on 
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And again: 

“Between debts contracted under the faith of laws and 
property acquired in the course of trade on the faith of the 
same laws reason draws no distinction.” 

These opinions of our own Chief Justice have been sustained 
by the courts of this country and England. 

Never before during the entire history of this country has 
there been held a contrary opinion until the year 1922, when 
for the first time either in the decisions of courts, the promul- 
gation of treaties, or the opinion of our statesmen, Mr. Hughes 
wrote his letter of July 26, 1922, enunciating the entirely new 
and radical doctrine of holding the private property of enemy 
nationals as security for a public debt. 

PRIVATE PROPERTY IN THE THEATER OF WAR, 


Even in the theater of war itself, where actual combat takes 
place, there are certain rules of civilized warfare found in our 
treaties and conventions, and especially in The Hague agree- 
ments providing for the protection of private property. 

If private property has this protection in the actual scene of 
the war, where necessity seems to be the first rule, how much 
more important, how much more compelling, should it be when 
it relates to private property of nationals thousands of miles 
away from the theater of war? 

Immovable private property can not under any circumstances 
be appropriated by an invading belligerent. Should he con- 
fiscate and sell private property and buildings, the buyer would 
acquire no right whatever to the property. 

All private railroad stock, ships, carts, horses, and so forth, 
seized for military purposes by an inyading belligerent must be 
returned at the conclusion of peace and compensation must be 
paid for them. 7 

This is expressly enacted by article 53 of The Hague regula- 
tions. 

Articles of art and science may not be appropriated for use 
for military operations. 

See article 56 of The Hague regulations prohibiting such 
seizure. 

Articles 46 and 47 of The Hague regulations expressly stipu- 
late that private property may not be confiscated, and pillage 
is formally prohibited. 

Even cash, jewelry, and other articles of value found upon 
the dead, wounded, and prisoners must, according to article 14 
of The Hague regulations and article 4 of the Geneva conven- 
tion, be conserved for the benefit of captured prisoners or their 
heirs in case of death. 

Private property is classified into real and personal. Real 
property can not be confiscated. It may be used temporarily 
and only such personal property as is susceptible of direct mili- 
tary use may be taken, and money can only be taken by com- 
putation of requisitions regularly imposed or by levy in the 
nature of a contribution. 

Contributions must be on the written order and responsi- 
bility of the commander in chief, not merely by a local com- 
mander, They must not be imposed indiscriminately but must 
follow assessment rules and be general in character. 

Money, unless by way of contribution, clothing and cloth, and 
not adapted for use as uniforms, and all other products, manu- 
factures, and commodities are exempt from capture and entitled 
to protection by the laws of war. 

It was on the battle field of France on July 1, 1918, during 
one of the most critical periods of the world conflict, that Gen- 
eral Pershing issued the following order: 


General Orders, No. 106. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
France, July 1, 1918. 


s * + * + * * 


3. By the treaty of Berlin, 1799, still in force, the United 
States of America and the King of Prussia solemnly pledge 
themselves to the world and to each other “ That the prisoners 
of war whom they may take from the other shall be placed in 
wholesome situations”; that they shall not be confined; that 
the officers shall have comfortable quarters and the men be 
disposed in cantonments or barracks as roomy and as good as 
provided for their own troops, and that they shall be allowed 
the same rations. “And it is declared that neither the pre- 
tense that war dissolves all treaties, nor any other whatever, 
shall be considered as annulling or suspending this and the 
preceding articles; but, on the contrary, that the state of war 
is precisely that for which they are provided, and during which 
they are to be sacredly observed as the most acknowledged 
articles in the law of nature and nations,” 


The obligations of this treaty will be scrupulously observed 
unless and until substantially violated by Germany, in which 
case further orders will be published from these headquarters. 

* $ * * $ * * 


VIII—REG ULATIONS, 


Regulations and instructions will be promulgated from these 
headquarters for the carrying of the provisions of this order 
into effect. 

By command of General Pershing. 

JAMES W. MCANDREW, 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

Rosert C. Davis, 
Adjutant General. 


The Prussian treaty to which, General Pershing referred 
and which has always been accepted in this country reads as 
follows: : 

“Ant, XXIII. If war should arise between the two contract- 
ing parties, the merchants of either country then residing in 
the other shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, car- 
rying off all their effects without molestation or hindrance; 
and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, culti- 
vators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, un- 
armed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and 
in general all others whose occupations are for the common sub- 
sistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue 
their respective employments, and shall not be molested in their 
persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the 
enemy, into whose power by the events of war they may happen 
to fall; but if anything is necessary to be taken from them for 
the use of such armed force, the same shall be paid for at a 
reasonable price.” 

And section 24, which follows, is particularly significant: 

“Arr, XXIV. * * And it is declared that neither the 
pretense that war dissolves all treaties, nor any other what- 
ever, shall be considered as annulling or suspending this and 
the next preceding article, but on the contrary that the state 
of war is precisely that for which they are provided, and dur- 
ing which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations.” 

We have seen where both real property and private property 
belonging to noncombatant civilians situated in the path of war 
itself are immune from confiscation. 

President Wilson time and time again proclaimed that our 
war was one against the German Government and its military 
autocracy and not against the German people. 

We sent tons of literature on this subject across the battle 
lines to the civilian population of Germany. We dropped it in 
their midst from airplanes and balloons, 

To win the war two things were necessary: The first was 
to break the military morale of the German Army, and, failing 
in this, to break the civil morale of the noncombatant in- 
habitants of Germany. And it is claimed by many that the 
civil morale broke first. 

The whole correspondence carried on at that time between 
the President of the United States and the German people 
indicated a desire for humane and proper treatment, ‘This, re- 
lated to treatment in Germany itself. 

Certainly it would seem that property which we had taken 
over in the capacity of a custodian—in a fiduciary capacity— 
with express promises made for its return, should be treated 
with the same consideration and leniency as that in the actual 
field of war. 

OUR HISTORICAL POSITION, 

One of the latest American law writers on this subject, Mr. 
Charles C. Hyde, describes the situation exactly as follows: 

“Upon the outbreak of hostilities a belligerent may find 
large amounts of enemy property within its territory, and that 
remote from a field of military operations. It seems to be 
acknowledged that the bare existence of war does not serve in 
such case to affect any change of ownership. Confiscation, 
whether rightful or wrongful, requires affirmative legislative 
action. According to Chief Justice Marshall, the terms of the 
Constitution of the United States forbid the inference that a 
declaration of war operates by its own force to transfer title 
to property within the national domain.” 

Article 4 of the Geneva Conyention makes it apparent that 
private enemy property found on the battle field, other than 
military papers, horses, arms, and the like, is no longer booty. 

Congress must decide whether the property of private citi- 
zens of Germany situated in the United States, over 3,000 
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miles from the field of conflict, shall now be considered booty; 
for security in this case means booty. 

In Wilson on International Law, we find the following state- 
ment: 

“The opinion of the Supreme Court of the United States is 
‘that the laws of the United States ought not, if it be avoid- 
able; so to be construed as to infract the common principles and 
usages of nations and the general doctrine of international 
law.’ 5 

Again: An act of Congress ought never to be construed to 
violate the law of nations, if any other possible construction 
remains, and consequently can never be construed to violate 
the neutral rights or to affect neutral commerce further than is 
warranted by the law of nations as understood in this country.” 

The treaty made with Prussia was written by Benjamin 
Franklin and presented to the Prussian Government by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. 

Hamilton joins with Jefferson in an expression of the same 
opinion, in one of his letters (18) to Camillus, in the follow- 
ing language: 

“No powers of language at my command can express the 
abhorrence I feel at the idea of violating the property of in- 
dividuals, which, in an authorized intercourse in time of peace, 
has been confided to the faith of our Government and laws, on 
account of controversies between nation and nation. In my 
view, every moral and every political sense unite to consign 
it to execration. * * * It would have been an inestimable 
gem in our National Constitution had it contained a positive 
prohibition against such a practice, except perhaps by way of 
reprisal for the identical injury on the part of another nation.” 

Camillus’s letter 19: 

“The right of holding or haying property in a country always 
implies the duty on the part of its. government to protect that 
property and to secure to the owner the full enjoyment of it. 
Whenever, therefore, a government ion to for- 
eigners to acquire property within its territories or to bring 
and deposit it there it tacitly promises protection and security. 
There is no parity between the case of the persons and goods 
of enemies found in our country and that of the persons and 
goods of enemies found elsewhere. In the former there is a 
reliunce upon our hospitality and justice; there is an express 
or implied safe conduct; the individuals and their property 
are in the custody of our faith; they have no power to resist 
our will; they can lawfuliy make no defense against our yio- 
lence; they are deemed to owe a temporary allegiance, and for 
endeayoring resistance would be punished as criminals, a char- 
acter inconsistent with that of an enemy. To make them a 
prey, is, therefore, to infringe every rule of generosity and 
equity; it is to add cowardice to treachery, 

* * . . $ > + 

“Will justice sanction, upon the breaking out of a war, the 
confiscation of a property which, during peace, serves to aug- 
ment the resources and nourish the prosperity of a State? 

“The property of a foreigner placed in another country, by 
permission of its laws, may justly be regarded as a deposit of 
which the society is the trustee. How can it be reconciled with 
the idea of a trust to take the property from its owner when 
he has personally given no cause for its deprivation?” 

It is unnecessary to quote other writers of international 
law on the subject of confiscation, because there is unanimous 
agreement on the subject. Only one possible point of dispute 
could be raised, and that would be the distinction between 
seizing such property and using it for security and confiscating 
it outright. 

President Taft stated in his annual message of 1909 that in 
considering whether American enterprise should be encouraged 
in a particular country “the Government should give full 
weight to the fact whether or not the government of the 
country in question is in its administration and in its diplomacy 
faithful to the principles of moderation, comity, equity, and 
justice, upon which alone depend international credit, in di- 
plomacy as well as in finance.” 

Tn the hearings before our committee there will not be found 
a single witness, excepting the representative of the State 
Department, who is demanding the holding of this property 
as a matter of security. The position of the Alien Property 
Custodian is described in these questions and answers: 

“Mr. Hawes. And I understand, Mr. Miller, that you do 
net believe the United States Government should take the 
position that property seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
from private individuals should be used by the American Gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of its claims against Germany? 

“Mr. Murer. I have stated here to-day a number of times 
that personally I would be opposed to the confiscation of 
private property to pay claims against the enemy government.” 


Mr. Herman J. Galloway, representing the Attorney General's 
office, a witness of unusual ability and clearness, referring 
to his request that patents now under litigation in connection 
with the Chemical Foundation should be temporarily withheld 
oa not released by Congress, answered the following ques- 

ons: 

Mr. HAWES. Upon the suecessful prosecution of the suit, 
to whom will the property be returned? 

„Mr. Gattoway. Our theory is that the property should be 
put back where Congress intended it should be, namely, in the 
custody of the Alien Property Custodian, to let Congress dis- 
pose of it as they see fit. That was the intention of the 
original law, and that is the way we look at it. 

“Mr. Hawes. So that the object of the suit, then, is to 
take from this Chemical Foundation these patents and restore 
them to the possession of the Alien Property inen 

“Mr. GALLOWAY. That is right. 

“Mr. Hawes. For him to decide, subject A enactment by 
Congress. 

“Mr. Gattoway. Well, I don’t think he has any decision as 
to what should be done with them. I think Congress is the sole 
judge of that. The law was intended, according to my theory 
of the original law, and that must determine what should be 


“Mr. Hawes. And it is your opinion that all of these patents 
ultimately are to be restored to the original German nationals 
Who own them, is it not? 

“Mr. Gattoway. I should not like to express my official opin- 
ion on that, but my personal opinion is that it is contrary to 
the enlightened policy of international law to confiscate private 
property, of course.” 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

The situation of Austria-Hungary to-day is pitiful. Formerly 
a great nation of 52,000,000 people, its territory has been di- 
vided into six different nations. Its capital city—Vienna—has 
a population of 2,000,000 people. The balance of its territory 
is largely mountainous and without sufficient tillable land to 
feed its population and with substantially no coal deposits. 

After the division of its original territory into six different 
parts, the property held by the Alien Property Custodian of 
those nations which were carved out of the original territory 
was all returned to these nationals, so that te hold any prop- 
erty belonging to what is now but a fraction of the former 
Austria-Hungarian Empire is to make one-sixth of the country 
responsible for five-sixths of what was the former country. 

This may be best illustrated by the following answers made 
by Mr. Whitman: 

„Mr. Hawes. Mr. Whitman, in the examination of the cus- 
todian the other day, he emphatically recommended the return 
of all property held by him, coming under his jurisdiction, from 
Austria-Hungary. Now, if the committee should make such 
provision in this bill for the absolute return of all such 
property, will that include the matter you have specially in 
hand? 

„Mr. Wuirman. I take it it would; yes sir. 

„Mr. Hawes. So I have been able to ascertain no one, unless 
the State Department interposes some objection, who desires 
to hold any of the property of Austria-Hungary, and if such a 
general amendment is placed in the bill by the committee that 
would cover your case as well as the special amendment? 

“Mr. WHITMAN, It would; yes, sir. And now that I am on 
my feet, may I say a word in behalf of that particular sug- 
gestion? I need not say to this committee anything about the 
deplorable condition in which little Austria is left. I think 
perhaps they are familiar with it, and if not, I have taken the 
liberty of making a very short printed brief which I think 
will concisely call the attention of the committee to the situa- 
tion; but there are now, as the Alien Property Custodian tells 
us, between eight and nine million dollars only of Austrian 
funds and some $2,000,000 of Hungarian funds held by him. 
That is only a fraction of what he originally held, because under 
an amendment to the trading with the enemy act moneys and 
properties which belonged to former citizens of the old Em- 
pire who are now citizens of some of these other fragments, 
such as Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, ete., their money 
has been returned to them, so that the situation comes down to 
the question of whether the United States proposes to make 


this little Austria, distressed as it is, the goat. In other words, 


to load upon that little country the obligations and burdens 
which grew out of the war. 
“Mr, GraHam. By what process was the money returned to 
these other fragments of countries which are friendly to us? 
“Mr. Wairman. Under the amendment to the trading with 
the enemy act persons who had become citizens of these new 
States were entitled to apply to the Alien Property Custodian, 
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and on approyal of their claims by presidential authority to 
have the property returned to them.” 
+ * * * * * * 


Mr. HocH. At the close of the war there were carved out 
of the old Austria-Hungarian Empire how many States—five or 
six? 

“Mr. WHITMAN. It made seven in all. 

“Mr. Hoch. Which you call the succession States? 

“Mr, Wuirman. That is what they are called in Europe: 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoch. The population of the whole Austria-Hungarian 
Empire was something like 50,000,000, as I remember. 

“Mr. WII MAN. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Hoch. And the present Austria has a population of 
something like six or seven million? 

“Mr. WHITMAN. A trifle over 6,000,000. 

“Mr. Hoc. Now, those nations that were carved out of the 
old Austria-Hungarian Empire were during the war as much 
enemies of this country as the present Austria? 

* Mr. WHITMAN. Yes. 

“Mr. Hoch. And the nationals of those sections which are 
now parts of these succession States were in every sense 
enemies of the United States as much as the present nationals 
of Austria? e 

“Mr. WHITMAN, Absolutely. 

“Mr. Hoch. Do you know any reason in equity why there 
was a discrimination in favor of the nationals of the section 
with 44,000,000 as against the 6,000,000 people? Was it simply 
a matter of name, because the 6,000,000 retained the name of 
Austria? 

“Mr. WHITMAN. It was largely a feeling of European preju- 
dice. They retained the name and somebody had to be made 
responsible for reparations, and the result is that the treaties 
provided very heavy reparations on Austria, which nobody 
ever expects will ever be paid, and when the Reparation Com- 
mission arrived in Vienna the first thing they did was to de- 
mand the surrender of 6,000 cows, and on practically the 
sume day they facilitated the importation of 25,000 cases of 
condensed milk, and even the Austrians saw the joke of that 
situation, : 

“Mr. Hoch. In other words, here were about 50,000,000 people 
who were enemies of this country; and merely because 44,- 
000,000 of them had been set apart into new States, they have 
released all the claims of these people? 

“Mr. WHITMAN. We have. 

“Mr. Hoch. But with reference to the 6,000,000 who remain 
in what is technically Austria, we have not released them? 

Mr. WHITMAN. That is exactly the situation.” 

The personal position of Mr. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, 
is illustrated by the following questions and answers: 

“Mr. Hawes. And Austria-Hungary is the only nation in 
Europe that did not seize American property during the war? 

Mr. MILLER. They are. Now, I do not want to get in conflict 
with the Department of State, which may come back and say, 
* Here is something they did do.“ I have it informally from the 
representatives of these governments here, and they are the ones 
that should know. 

“Mr. Hawes. So the status of the Austria-Hungary portion 
of this bill is this: In the first place, they did not seize the 
property of Americans during the war, and, in the second place, 
what was Austria-Hungary is now six different republics or 
monarchies; and we are trying to hold the Austrian Government 
responsible, in an indirect way, for the conduct of five other 
governments over which they have no control. 

“Mr. Minn. Yes, sir. That is the situation, and I have 
recommended to the chairman, in response to his letters to me, 
as chairman, action on the Austrian-Hungarian property as I 
have outlined. 

Mr. Hawes. And you would recommend an amendment in 
this bill which would release all property of the former Empire 
of Austria-Hungary that is held? 

Mr. Minter. I do; and a number of those cases are pathetic 
cases. We hold hundreds of death benefits which we have col- 
lected on account of their nationals who were killed out in the 
steel mills and in the mines of the West, and we would like to 
give that back to them. 

“Mr. Hawes. So we are violating the traditions of interna- 
tional law, the opinion of Marshall, and the dictates of human- 
ity, and all spirit of equity in holding these claims? 

“Mr. MILLER. May I put in there so anyone reading this 
testimony will understand my position? I am willing to recom- 
mend this, but, on the other hand, if the State Department 
comes to the hearings and through their representatives say 


that there are claims against Austria, I do not want to be 
criticized for suggesting this, but I have done it personally.” 
* $ * * * > * 


“Mr, Hawes. As to the character of those claims against the 
Austrian Government, are not nearly all of these made by 
insurance companies? > 

“Mr. MOLER. I think they are, sir; but I am not certain.” 

Former Austria-Hungary comprised an area of 261,107 
square miles and had a population of about 52,000,000 people. 

The present Republic of Austria has an area of only 82,400 
Square miles and a population of about 6,500,000 people. 

These questions and answers prove conclusively the follow- 
ing things: 

1, That Austria-Hungary did not seize any American prop- 
erty during the war. 

2. That Austria-Hungary has been reduced from a popula- 
tion of 52,000,000 to 6,500,000, and that all property formerly. 
held by the Alien Property Custodian of those people, com- 
posing the 45,500,000 taken from the whole empire of Austria- 
Hungary, has been returned. 

3. That if this property is held, it is holding 6,500,000 people 
responsible for the acts committed by 52,000,000 people. 

4. That the original sum seized from the Empire of Austria- 


| Hungary was approximately $30,000,000; that $20,000,000 of 


this has been returned to the citizens of the new States carved 
out of the old empire; and that $10,000,000 is still retained by 
the custodian. 

5. That there are practically no American claims against 
Austrii-Hungary excepting those of insurance companies, and 
these are in dispute. 

If American precedent, if the opinion of our statesmen, if 
our national policy and all appeal against the brutal, savage, 
and medieval doctrine of confiscation apply to Germany, how 
much stronger are the equities and justice in the claim for the 
restoration of the Austria-Hungarian property? 

FAITH WITH THE PEOPLE. 


President Wilson always contended that our war was not 
against the people of Germany but against the German Govern- 
ment and the military autocracy controlling that Government. 

On April 2, 1917, Mr. Wilson said: “ We have no quarrel with 
the German people. We have no feeling toward them but one of 
sympathy and friendship. We are but one of the champions of 
the rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom of the 
nation can make them.” ; 

Now, Mr. Hughes, four years after the war has been fought 
and won, advances the novel doctrine of holding the private 
property of German citizens as security for the debts of the 
German Government. 

Again Mr. Wilson said, on the same date: j 

“ We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of the German 
people and shall desire nothing so much as the early reestab- 
lishment of intimate relations of mutual advantage between 
us, however hard it may be for them for the time being to 
believe that this is spoken from our hearts. 

* * * * * * * 


“The American people have suffered intolerable wrongs at 
the hands of the Imperial German Government, but they desire 
no reprisal upon the German people, who have themselves suf- 
fered all things in this war which they did not choose.” 

Are we now to engage in bad faith? If the President of the 
United States could say these things upon entering a war and 
during the war, now that we are at peace with Germany and 
this last act is to settle our remaining disputes we should pro- 
ceed quickly, 

THE LARGER VIEW. 

Can we afford at this time to announce a new American 
doctrine which would be notice to the world that we had aban- 
doned the old? 

Turning for a moment from the contemplation of our rela- 
tions with European nations we must think of Mexico, the 
Central American and South American Republics. 

It has been frequently stated in the press that the reason 
we have withheld recognition from Mexico was because of the 
treatment accorded the private property and personal in- 
vestments of Americans situated in Mexico, and we have de- 
manded that Mexico should change her laws in relation to 
American investments before she would be given recognition in 
this country. 

We are increasing our business, we are tightening the bonds 
of friendship, and making a special endeavor to make more 
close and cordial our relations with the Latin American nations. 

If Congress announces the new doctrine of holding private 
property for security for public debt, what is to prevent any 
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other nation from adopting the same policy, and even in time 
of peace will some one not arise and urge that we take over the 
private property of French citizens in this country for the 
purpose of liquidating French obligations, that we shall take 
over the private property of Italians in this country to liqui- 
date the Italian obligations, take over the private property of 
the English in this country to liquidate the English obli- 
gations? 

Once we start a new precedent we do not know where it 
will stop. 

We must remember that this property was not seized on the 
battle field but was the private investment of the peaceful citi- 
zens in a country which had invited them to invest. 

We must divorce entirely the idea of Government obligations 
from private obligations. 

When the Mixed Claims Commission has made its award the 
claims arising out of the loss of life on the Lusitania, the Sus- 
ser, and Esser must be paid. 

There can be little doubt when that claim has been adjudi- 

cated and determined that our State Department, if it lives up 
to its best traditions, will demand the payment of the award by 
the German Government. And there can be little doubt of the 
result of such demand. Self-interest alone will cause payment. 

The United States stood aside while England, France, Italy, 
and all of our allies have demanded reparations and have 
acquired vast new territories from the former German Empire, 
and it seems it would be a State Department of little efficiency 
and small courage which could not secure from Germany & 
quick and satisfactory settlement of an award made by a com- 
mission in which she had equal representation with the United 
States. 

It is inconceivable that there should be opposition, or even 
unnecessary delay, in the payment of the awards made by the 
Mixed Claims Commission. 

Year after year great conventions have been held composed 
of earnest American men and women, delegates have been sent 
to The Hague, that humane American doctrines might be im- 

pressed into international law. 

The principles contained in the Prussian treaty presented by 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson, indorsed by Hamilton, sus- 
tained by Chief Justice Marshall, recognized and approved by 
every international law writer in America, emphasized by every 
President of the United States who has discussed the subject, 
down to and including Taft and Wilson, should not be set aside 
four years after the conclusion of the war. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, on Saturday at the 
hour of adjournment the House had ordered the previous ques- 
tion on the then pending bill from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, As I understand the matter of the order of 
business, immediately after the reading of the Journal to-day 
it was in order to call up that bill for passage, with the possible 
exception of taking up first some conference reports. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be in order 
to do that if the bill was called up, but the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is also in order. The Chair understands that it is 
the intention of those in charge of the bill referred to to bring 
it up to-morrow instead of to-day. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But as a matter of order it must come 
up to-day. As I understand it, under the rule it is mandatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to have that pointed 

out to him. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I call the attention of the Chair to a 
decision found in section 864 of the Manual, page 389, which 
holds that when the House adjourns before voting on a proposi- 
tion on which the previous question has been ordered, either 

- directly or by the terms of a special order, the question comes 
up the next day immediately after the reading of the Journal, 
regardless of the requirement of the rule for the order of busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. That decision was rendered before the rule 
was adopted, which the Chair will now read: 

On days when it shall be in order to move to suspend the rules 
the Speaker shall, immediately after the approval of the Journal, 
direct the Clerk to call the bilis which have been for three days upon 
the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The decision to which the gentleman refers was rendered 
before this rule was adopted, which directed the Chair to im- 
mediately call the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I just wanted to get a clear understand- 
ing of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that either of these things 
is in order, that both are privileged, that either could be taken 
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up. On the suggestion of gentlemen in charge JJ... Mig BST E RHE aN RE the bill to 
which reference has been made, it has gone over until to-mor- 
row. The Clerk will call the next bill on the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN HOMESTEAD ENTRYMEN. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 2347) for the relief of certain home- 
stead entrymen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
two weeks ago this bill was passed over that it might be given 
further consideration to-day. I wish to have some information 
from the chairman of the committee reporting the bill as to 
what the effect will be. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who reported 
the bill and who was to obtain the information is not present, 
und if the gentleman is not satisfied I will ask to have it tem- 
porarily passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be temporarily passed. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


INVESTIGATION COLUMBIA BASIN AND OTHER IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker. this bill is a rather important 
bill to be considered under the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
call. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, we have been 
endeavoring to get this bill up for a considerable length of time 
and enact it into legislation, but we were not able to do so 
earlier. It has had very full hearings and consideration by 
the committee and part of the bill has passed the Senate. The 
committee will move to strike out one item of $100,000 and 
will move to reduce another item $125,000, eutting out half of 
it. The main item of the bill is a matter that the State of 
Washington has been working on in the interest of the develop- 
ment of that great State for the past five years. The State 
legislature appropriated $100,000 and later $50,000 and later 
expended a considerable sum, so altogether the State and her 
citizens have expended from $300,000 to $500,000. This is an 
international and interstate navigable river that we are dealing 
with, and we have to have a Federal investigation before we 
can "accomplish anything further. This is to authorize an 
appropriation, and I trust the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection and let us consider the bill on its merits. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will. 

Mr. McARTHUR. How much has the State of Washington 
expended? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The State itself about 
$200,000, and the citizens at least $200,000, 

Mr. McARTHUR. The State made the appropriations 
through the legislature? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. Of $100,000 four years 
ago, and $50,000 two years ago, and has expended other moneys 
8 of the reclamation fund in addition to these appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. McARTHUR. If the gentleman will yield further. 
This proposition involves also a survey of the Umatilla Rapids? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Les: it does. 

Mr. McARTHUR. It might be interesting to the gentleman 
to know that the State Legislature of Oregon has appropriated 
$10,000 to cooperate with the Government to carry forward this 
survey. 

Mr. SINNOTT. If the gentleman will yield just a moment, 
this bill is merely an authorization. It merely gives them an 
opportunity to go before the Committee on Appropriations and 
make good their claims. Now, this is about the only and about 
the last opportunity in this Congress to do something for irri- 
gation. Both parties in their platforms have advocated legisla- 
tion favorable for irrigation, and the President himself, and I 
hope the gentleman will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will allow 
me just a moment. There are two great irrigation basins in 
the West, the Columbia and the Colorado. We have already 
made provision for dealing with the State of Colorado. It is 
being carried on now. We made that provision the same way 
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that the provision for the study of the Columbia is now being 
proposed. It is one of those things which must be done sooner 
or later, and I think it is a good time, a very good time to 
begin the study and investigation of that great watershed, that 
great empire which is drained by the Columbia River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I intimated when this 
bill was last under consideration, the committee, instead of con- 
fining the subject matter to the project that was submitted to 
the House by the Senate, added two or three diverse provisions. 
I do not think it is good practice, especially in the closing days 
of a Congress when a bill comes from the Senate involving one 
project, to couple two or three other projects of a diverse char- 
aeter. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, I wish to know from gentlemen who 
will be conferees on this bill what assurance we will have that 
if a recession is made to this provision providing for a general 
survey, an authorization for a survey, the $125,000 will be agreed. 
to? I am not in favor in the closing days of Congress, when 
the bill has been lying dormant in the committee for months and 
months, to have general legislation coupled on for an authoriza- 
tion of $250,000. What assurance can we have, if the House 
accepts the committee amendment of $125,000. that the conferees 
on the part of the House will Insist on that amount? I am 
opposed to that provision. Now, the committee has seen fit to 
add on to this bill, providing for individual projects, a general 
autherization for surveys for all time. 

Mr. SINNOTT. As one of the conferees I am sure I would 
stand with the House provision. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The chairman of the com- 
mittee assures us that he would. do the same. 

Mr. RAKER. This committee gave the matter full consid- 
eration, and one of the reasons why all the rest of the com- 
mittee unanimously joined in agreeing that the third provision 
should remain in the bill for the investigation of the feasibility 
oz reclamation projects. was that $250,000 was added as an 
authorization. A number of members of the committee were 
able to show that. there were a number of projects in their 
States where the States and counties and individuals were 
progressing and that by cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment we would be able to get valuable results. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the gentleman does not appreciate 
the peculiar legislative condition whieh characterizes the situ- 


ation of this bill. You add something that is extraneous— 81 


something that has never been considered by the Senate. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman would have no objection to 
the $125,000? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; provided I ean get the assurance of 
the conferees. that they will stand on that amount. Under those 
circumstances. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the reservation 
of an objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object in 
order to ask a question. I understand that this provision for 
new surveys is going to be left in the bill, but reduced in amount, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Les; but an amendment will 
be offered to cut. it. 

Mr, BLANTON. How much? 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washingien. To cut it $125,000—half of it. 

Mr. BLANTON, In that connection I want to call attention 
to what is known as the Red Bluff proposition in New Mexico, 
on the Pecos River. There is a proposition where, with the 
expeuditure ef the least amount of money that has ever been 
expended on any other project, there could be impounded suffi- 
cient water to properly irrigate thousands and thousands of 
acres all the way down the Pecos River, not only in New 
Mexico but in western Texas, where all they heed to make a 
paradise of the location is water. Now, if the amount is cut 
down, it should be understood that it is not to be at the expense 
of such a werthy project as that. It is not in my district, but 
it affects quite a large portion of western Texas, a portion of my 
State, in the district of my colleague [Mr. Hupsperx]. If it is 
cut down it will afford diminished chances for the completion of 
that survey. 

Mr. SINNOTT. You will have another chance. There is 
$100,000 in the Interior Department appropriation bill. This 
doubles the amount, and doubles. the assurance. 

Mr, BLANTON, The gentlemen from the Northwest who 
have had the private conference over there will not exclude 
those investigations in the Southwest, but will permit some of 
the money to be used there? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It wili provide for investiga- 
tions where they are needed. 

The SPEAKER. The reservation of objection is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


g 9 
appropriation, and declarin act shall take effect imme- 
diately,” approved March 1, 1919, 15 the following particulars: 

Its water supply and the permanency and 2 — thereof; 
1 3 from which 3 water supply is to be derived 
and what, if any, natural reservoirs, such as lakes, are 5 for 
the storing of surplus water for the irrigation of the land, the recla 
mation of which is contempated by the said act, and any other lands 

capable of being irrigated by the waters. to be conserved 8 gh such 
project in the said State of Washin: 
acter of ors Saree as it affects 


making an 


project and from what streams; the — dam or dams 
which may be needed therefor and the general 


and character of sueh necessary 
irrigated thereb: cehy the cost and 


tense 
—.— standpoint of such work 
poe may 8 of the said project, 


both in the — 


way of markets for manufactured increased 
e productions, ane portunities for Naps Pulalag and the 
ect of the same, both upo. communities immediately affected and 


open the Nation at tee’ and such other matters as in the judgment 
—— eee may be of importance and pertinent to the pro- 

evelopmen 

2. That fer the of carrying out the provisions of this 
act there is hereby authorized an $ propriation, from any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise a of the sum of $100,000, to be 
expended under the direction. 0 — Secretary of the Interior in making 
such inyestigation, studies, and report. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 1, strike out all of lines 3 to 10, inclusive. On 
strike out all of lines 1 to 25, inclusive. On 3, strike ou 
lines 1 to 13, Inclusive, and insert im Iteu thereof the following: 

That the rea sums are hereby authorized —.— be app ted, 
out of an; mere te the Treasury not otherwise a) to be 
cena y avaliable for expenditure by the Becretary of the Interior, 
namely 

“Yor investigations of the re — . = a by gravity or 
panes ing. water sources, water sto problems on the 

Yolumbia River and its tributaries, Ain Rages te pa olumbls Basin 
80 $100,000; the Umatilla Rapids pro 850,000; in all, 


50. 
For continued 8 of the feasibility of irri, ion, water 
„ Water sources, and related problems on the C rado River, 


00, 
“or cooperative and miscellaneous investigations of the feasibility 
of reclamation projects, $250,000 ann 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act “authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on 
Leste ig River, the Colorado River, and various other irrigation 
rojects.” 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the amendment by striking out lines 23, 24, and 25, on 


all of 


st 


page 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. StmMurs of Washington: Page 8, from 
lines 28 to 25, inclusive, strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to oppose this 
amendment, because provision has already been made for this 
authorization on the general appropriation bill. This matter 
had full and extended hearings before the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, and before that committee appeared some of 
the most distinguished engineers in the werld. We heard Gen- 
eral Goethals before the committee, and also some distinguished. 
men from the State of Washington relating particularly to the 
Washington Columbia River Basin. Some evidence at that par- 
ticular time was also had in regard to the Colorado River, but 
that was provided for in the bill. 

The third provision, on lines 1 and 2 of page 4, is an authori- 
zation for secondary projects in the future. I understood— 
and I am not going to break an understanding—that for the 
purpose of bringing the bill up, so that there would be no ob- 
jection, so that we might get some legislation, my friends on the 
committee have agreed to an amendment cutting down the 
$250,000 authorization to $125,000. Of course, it is going to dis- 
appoint a number of members of the committee who presented 
this matter and who heard the evidence; the fact that there 
are a few large projects getting all the attention of Congress 
and getting all the money, whereas there are a number of A No. 1 
projects in the West of minor importance, but important so far 
as irrigation development of the country is concerned, whereby 
men may go and make splendid homes and the desert land may 
be utilized. The small projects ought to be considered, and in 
the opinion of the commitiee here was an opportunity for us to 
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bring forward and give these people who have expended their 
money an opportunity to cooperate with the Federal Goyernment 
and with the States, which, in many instances, have expended 
their own money on the development of these projects. 

What we want now is the benefit of this great organization 
that has been built up in the Reclamation Service, for the 
purpose of assisting and developing this great work. Many of 
us feel that the small projects, the projects that are bound to 
make good, that are sure to be brought into utilization within 
a short time, should be developed as soon as possible, so that 
the land which is now barren may he utilized and the water 
that is now going to waste may be placed upon the land, to 
cause it to give a hundred-fold return. We are compelled to 
take $125,000 instead of $250,000. I am sorry that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] could not in the largeness 
of his heart make it $250,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the largeness of my heart I allowed 
this bill to be considered. 

Mr. RAKER. And for that I thank the gentleman from the 
bottom of my heart. If the gentleman will go out and see the 
benefits that will be bestowed and the good that will be accom- 
plished from this he will not even feel like objecting to this 
kind and character of legislation. 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not quite understand the 
gentleman's position. He is not objecting to the striking out 
of the Colorado River amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. I am just simply calling the attention 
of the House to the fact that we would have liked to have 
$250,000; but under the circumstances we can not get it. We 
are taking the best we can get. We are going to make the best 
of it, and we are coming back to ask further consideration, 
because we know we will develop something worth while, of the 
value of which wé can convince you. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not the gentleman afraid that he might 
cause us to chop off another chunk of it? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. The next time you come back they might 
refuse it all. 

Mr. RAKER. I am in favor of economy, but I am against 
make-believe economy and idle talk that brings nothing. We 
want results. When you develop your country you have got 
to spend a little money for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER: The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer another 
amendment, in line 2, page 4, strike out $250,000” and insert 
“ $125,000.” a 

Tie SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Summers of Washington to the commit- 
tee amendment: Page 4, line 2, strike out “ $250,000" and insert 
128,000.“ 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the commit- 
tee amendment, on page 3, line 15, by striking out the words 
“any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “the reclamation fund.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 3, line 15, strike out the words 
“any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated," and insert in 
lieu therefor the words“ the reclamation fund.“ 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there is a fund devoted to the 
development of reclamation projects, which originated with ap- 
propriations of many millions of dollars from the Federal 
Treasury. ‘That money is devoted to the development of recla- 
mation projects. When a project is fully developed and the 
water is put on the land and the land is turned over to settlers, 
it is sold to them, and the water rights are sold to them, to be 
paid for in 20 annual payments without interest. So that in 
effect they pay 5 per cent of the cost of the project each year 
for 20 years, which is in effect a reasonable rate of interest for 
20 years, and then the principal is wiped out without any 
charge. I call attention to this to emphasize the fact that Con- 
gress has been reasonably liberal in furnishing money for these 
projects. In the current appropriation act for the Interior De- 
partment we are appropriating for just such propositions as 
that which the gentleman now proposes, 


These appropriations are to be taken from the reclamation 
fund for such purposes. Then, if the project is any good, even- 
tually that money comes back into the reclamation fund 
through the development of irrigation on that project, and the 
reclamation fund does not lose from it. And, of course, if a 
project is not a good one, we ought not to make any appro- 
priations for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In one moment I will, In the current 
appropriation for reclamation there is an item “for the con- 
tinued investigation of the feasibility of irrigation, water stor- 
age, and related problems on the Colorado River, and for the 
investigation of the water sources of said river, $100,000.” 
This is the second year of that, or $100,000 each year for inves- 
tigation of that great Colorado River project, to be paid out of 
the reclamation fund, and there has been no protest against 
that from any Member of the House interested in that project. 
There is a further item “for cooperative and miscellaneous 
investigations, $100,000,” out of the reclamation fund. That 
has been carried, I think, for several years, and perhaps 
always, paid for out the reclamation fund. It is proposed here 
to change that policy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McArruur). 
the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is proposed here to saddle the expense of 
developing these projects upon the Federal Treasury without 
making it reimbursable. I hope therefore that the amendment 
I have offered will be adopted as a reasonable protection to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the amendment will not 
be adopted, because it would practically nullify the purpose of 
the bill. It is true that appropriations are made out of the 
reclamation fund, but the reclamation fund is a small and 
limited fund; and, as I said before, all of our platforms have 
promised additional legislation for reclamation purposes. The 
President himself has advocated this, and this is the only 
opportunity this Congress will have to show its friendliness to 
the reclamation of the West. 

Now, there is a difference between the projects covered in 
this bill and the ordinary projects taken up under the Recla- 
mation Service. The Columbia River in part is an interna- 
tional stream. It is an interstate stream. In addition to that 
it is a navigable stream. We shall have to use the services of 
the Secretary of War and the Federal Power Commission, and 
we need this money out of the Federal Treasury to make this 
investigation. We can not make it out of the reclamation fund, 
That fund is too limited. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman is correct; but the 
gentleman speaks of it being a platform promise. May I ask 
the gentleman how long after election is a platform promise to 
be kept alive? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The statute of limitations is running rapidly 
and this will partially stop it running against both platforms. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Columbia River, as well as the Colo- 
rado River, each of them. if successful, will bring in many 
million dollars through the water rights, the water power, and 
so forth, and ought not that project to take care of its own ex- 
penses? If it is necessary to spend $200,000 or $300,000 on pre- 
liminary work, should not the irrigation project itself take cure 
of that expense instead of burdening it on the taxpayers of the 
country? ` 

Mr. SINNOTT. The projects will ultimately take care of 99 
per cent of the expense that is for investigation purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman agree that this 
amount should be reimbursable to the Treasury of the United 
States? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It will be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I haye no objection to making it reim- 
bursable. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
amendment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I have no objection to making it ultimately 
reimbursable. You can put that in the appropriation bill. 1 


The time of 


It will be reimbursable If you adopt my 
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hope, Mr. Speaker, that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan will be defeated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman frem 

The question was taken, and the amendment was 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
third reading of the Senate bill 

The question was taken, and the bill was ordered read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

On motion of Mr. Summers of Washington, a motion to re- 
consider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask to return to a previous num- 
ber on the calendar which was passed temporarily. 


N 
i) 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Commerce, for and on 
behalf of the United States, is hereby authorized and directed, In his 
discretion, to sell and con: to the Gogebic County Board of the 
American Legion, Bessemer, ch., for the sum of $1, that certain 
Piece or parcel of land known as the Montreal River Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, 2 with all the rights, easements, and appurtenances 
thereto belonging, which is all that parcel of land situate at the mouth 
of the Montreat River in the county of Gogebic, State of Michigan, 
comprising Jot 2, section 10, township 48 north, range 49 bbe ana 
containing 40.85 acres more or less, no longer required for light 
gapen: Provided, That said Gogebic County Board of the erican 

on shall use this site 3 Pp and as a home for invalid 
members of the American ion: A provided 8 That in the 
event of the discontinuance by the said Gogebic ‘ounty Board of the 
rposes and as a home for invalid members of the 
American Legio then the title to the premises hereunder transferred 
shall revert to the United States, and the $1 consideration paid by 
said Gogebic County Board shall be retained by the United States in 
consideration of the provisions hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, ameud, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The following committee amendments were read: 
Page 2, line 5, after the word “less,” insert the words “ the same 


site for park pu 


The SPEAKER, Bilis passed temporarily go to the foot of | being. 


the calendar. The Clerk will read the next bill. 
| RETIRED PAY OF CERTAIN ENLISTED MEN IN THE COAST GUARD. 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 2187) to regulate the retired pay of certain en- 
listed men in the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, the circumstances governing 
this bill have changed, and I ask that the bill may be stricken 
from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut can ob- 
ject, and that will strike the bill from the calendar, 

Mr. MERRITT. I object. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? } 

There was no objection. 

TO AMEND THE GRADE PERCENTAGES OF ENLISTED MEN. 
. The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (S. 4037) to amend the grade percentages of enlisted 
men as described in section 4(b} of the national defense act 
as amended, 
The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

SALE OF MONTREAL RIVER LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13032) to authorize the sale of the Mon- 
tren! River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich, to the Gogebic 
County board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
like the policy of the National Government granting away its 
property to individuals or associations, even though it is to 
be used for charitable or humanitarian purposes. I am afraid 
if we launch on that policy the Government will be asked to 
‘transfer too much of its land gratuitously to charitable insti- 
tutions and other associations. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, the information which came to 
the committee from the Department of Commerce and from 
others familiar with the situation is to the effect that this 
property is of no practical value. It has been set aside for 

glithouse purposes, but the Bureau of Lighthouses informs 
the committee that it has never been used for that purpose, and 
that it is doubtful if it ever will be used for that purpose. 
It is rough land that has no particular value for any agricul- 
tural purposes or for any other purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if it is of little or no value, 
as the gentleman from Michigan has stated, I shall not press 
the objection. I do not wish, however, that this bill shall be 
taken as a precedent of the policy of the Government to give 
away its domain to private individuals or associations; no 
matter how worthy the purpose may be, they should pay the 
value of the land. If the land is valueless and will revert to 
the Government if the purpose is not being carried out, as this 
bill provides, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
his reservation of his objection, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


Page 2, line 8, after “ Legion,” e out the balance of the para- 
graph and insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“ Provided further, That the deed of conveyance shall be upon the 
express condition that if at any time the Secretary of Commerce shall 
determine that the site ee authorized to be conveyed is not being 
maintained by the said Gogebic County Boara of the American Legion 
us a site for park purposes and as a home for invalid members of the 
American Legion, and shall file and cause to be recorded a certificate 
to that effect in the office of the official custodian of the records per- 
taining to real estate in the county in Michigan in which said lands 
are located, then the estate thereby conveyed shall immediately termi- 
nate and revert to the United States, which may thereupon reenter 
into and upon said premises as of its first and former estate. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. What is the value of this 
land? 

Mr. MAPES. It is of no practical value. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. How much would it be worth 
in the market? : 

Mr. MAPES. I do not think there would be any market 
value for it at all. ; 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I call attention to one other 
thing. The gentleman provides a sale and conveyance for $1, 
with the right to repeal the act. What good would the repeal- 
ing of the act have after the sale was actually made? 

Mr. MAPES. Probably not any. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ought there not to be a pro- 
vision for reentry if it is needed for lighthouse purposes? 

Mr. MAPES. The bill provides that the conveyance be made 
upon condition that the title revert to the United States in 
case the property is no longer used for the purposes stated in 
the act. 8 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It provides simply that it 
must be used for certain purposes. There is no proviso that 
if they want it again for lighthouse purposes they can have it 
back again. 

Mr. MAPES. That is true, but the Bureau of Lighthouses 
informed the committee that it will probably never be needed 
for lighthouse purposes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Probably, but it might be. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


INCOME TAX OF NONRESIDENT ALIENS. 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means I present a privileged report 
upon the bill (H. R. 14050) to amend the revenue act of 1921 
in respect to the income tax of nonresident aliens. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Ways and Means on the 
bill H. R. 14050. It will be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 


TO AMEND THE GRADE PERCENTAGES OF ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the objection which I made to the consideration of 
the bill S. 4037, to amend the grade percentages of enlisted 
men, as prescribed in section 4(b) of the national defensé act, 
as amended. 
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The SPEAKER. The bill being objected to, it can not be 
taken up until we finish the rest of the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Upon explanation, I find that it will not 
do what I thought it would. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regrets that the gentleman ob- 
jected ; but it can not be taken up until the end of the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the objection and that the bill retain its place on the ‘calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CAPTURED WAR DEVICES, ETC. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 674) to provide for the equitable distribution 
of captured war devices and trophies throughout the States 
and Territories of the United States and to the District of 
Columbia. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is too important to be 
considered on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent, and I 


object. 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARK AT YORKTOWN, VA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13826) in reference to a national military 
park at Yorktown, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is neret, 
directed to investigate the feasibility of establishing a national mili- 
tary park in and about Yorktown, the State of Virginia, for the 

rpose of commemorating the campaign and siege of Yorktown in the 
Fali of 1781 and the preservation of said battle field for historical 
purposes, and to prepare plans of such purk and an estimate of the 
cost of establishing and a the 


there objection to the present consider- 


7 ~~ mag ghee are prora 
information as may enab ‘ongress to act upon the matter a g 
fully advised. To aid and assist him in this undertaking the Secretary 
of War is authorized to appoint a commission of not to exceed three 

rsons, one of whom shall be a member of the Daughters of the Amer- 
can Revolution and one a member of the Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution: Provided, however, That they shall serve with- 


t nsation or expense to the Government. 
ben That the of the inves tion herein directed to be 
made shall be paid m the appropriation, “ Contingencies of the 
Army.” 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, after the word “ person,” strike out “one of whom shall 
be a member of the Daughters of the American Revolution and one 
a member of the Society of the Sons of the can Revolution: 
Provided, however, That they,” and insert in lieu thereof the word 


“who. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tinson). The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14087) for the creation of an American 
Battle Monuments Commission to erect memorials commemorat- 
ing the services of the American soldier in Europe, and for 

other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am in sympathy with the 
general purposes of the bill, but I think it is too important 
to be considered on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, there is an imperative neces- 
sity for the immediate passage of this bill. It has been recom- 
mended by the President, by the Secretary of War, the presi- 
dent of the Budget Commission, by the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and a number of other organiza- 
tions. It is before this House as the result of the unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. If we are unable 
to secure consideration at this time, it is quite probable that 
it will fail of passage. The importance is this: We must 
have some control over the erection of memorials in France. 
We do not want a repetition of some of the things that have 


Is there objection to the pres- 


occurred in our own national cemeteries. The bill vests in 
the President the power to name a commission of seven to 
perform this work, subject to the approyal of the Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

A number of the States, a number of municipalities, a num- 
ber of counties, and voluntary organizations are awaiting the 
passage of this bill so that they can construct memorials. The 
other day there was a dispute between the Thirty-seventh Divi- 
sion and the Seventy-ninth in regard to which division won a 
eertain battle. This commission, vested with the powers that 
it has, will be able to determine from records in the War 
Department the exact justice in these matters. Moreover, the 
tentative plan—and it is only tentative, though I believe every 
member of the committee and every man who is at all familiar 
with it approves of it—proyides for the erection of about 125 
memorial markers, granite blocks about waist high, with a 
bronze relief map on top, placed in such a position on the 
battle field that a visitor may look at the map and secure an 
accurate idea of how the battle was fought. 

Now, that is helpful, because it will protect the tourists 
from misinformation from guides. Moreover, it will aid all 
of these organizations in the construction of their memorials, 
because they will have the exact line of battle, and I say very 
frankly that if we do not get this bill through at this time 
it will fail of passage and very much retard the construction 
of memorials in France. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I Will. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is practically the same idea we car- 
ried out on the battle field of San Jacinto, Tex. There are 
markers all over that field. Tourists visiting there can find 
out exactly the various points of interest, and I think it is a 
good matter. I want to call the attention of the membership 
to this fact: As the gentleman says, if this bill does not pass 
now—the President assures us there will be no extra session 
of Congress—it will go over until next December, and I hope 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will not press his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
if this bill is not given consideration to-day it is going to be 
given consideration before the end of the session under a rule. | 

Mr. PORTER. I do not think there is a possibility of it, | 
There are enough rules before the Rules Committee now to | 
keep the House busy for two months, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PORTER. I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is not time rather the essence of 
the thing because the physieal conditions are changing, and 
unless you can have these markers placed very speedily and 
have the photographs taken speedily, as contemplated by the 
bill, after a while there may be uncertainty as to the various 
situations and what occurred in those situations? 

seg PORTER. The gentleman from Virginia is entirely 
right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire about the matter referred to by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, and that is the authorization providing for 
the taking of photographs of the terrain of the various battle, 
fields. I had understood that the War Department, through the 
Signal Corps, had already complete photographs of the various 
battle fields of Europe. 

Mr. PORTER. These photographs are about 90 per cent com- 
plete. It will require some additional work, and hence there is 
a provision in the bill authorizing the completion of the photo- 
graphic record of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is not in any way, so far as that 
provision is concerned, a duplication of the work already per- 
formed by the Signal Corps of the Army? 

Mr. PORTER. Not at all. If the gentleman will read the 
bill closely, he will observe the limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to see whether the bill is properly 
confined or not, with the idea of withdrawing the reservation. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
suggestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I Will. : 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If the gentleman had been with me in 
December, going over the battle fields, he would have been im- 
pressed with the necessity of action not only to secure proper 
historical markings but also to prevent improper historical 
markings. At the present time unauthorized people, with no 
man in authority to prevent, are erecting monuments both for 
individuals and organizations that create a false historical 
statement as to the events and location of troops. In addition 
to that private individuals who happen to have a lot of money 
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are going over there and erecting monuments at different points 
entirely exaggerating the position of any one individual in the 
Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say to the gentleman I do not dis- 
pute the need of having this legislation at this session. I have 
read the report very carefully, but I thought it was a matter 
of such importance it should not be considered under the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar in the unanimous consent way, 
where we do not have a very close scrutiny. Let me ask the 
chairman of the committee, What is the necessity of having 
this bill extend to battle fields in Asia? 

Mr. PORTER. We had a number of troops in Siberia, and 
we thought it fitting and proper that some memorial should be 

erected at Vladivostok and at Harbin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, the gentleman knows when you 
are going to grant a blanket authority to a commission they are 
going to exercise it. Of course, something must be done in a 
united way, but why extend it to Asia because we had some 
troops in Asia? Why not confine it to Europe? We had troops 
at Archangel, true. It was all right to commemorate the serv- 
ices of men in the frozen north, but why should we go and 
allow this commission to travel over Asia? Would it not be 
sufficient merely to confine it to Europe! 

Mr. PORTER. Well, of course, if the gentleman insists 
upon an amendment of that sort I will be compelled to accept 
it, but my study of the Siberian situation has convinced me 
that the American soldiers in Siberia performed a great service 
for their country and suffered intensely in so doing. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. There were no conflicts. They did not 
fight any battles. 

Mr. PORTER. There were no conflicts or battles in the sense 
the gentleman understands those words. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Without the gentleman thinking that I 
am too insistent, I would like to have the Asia provision with- 
drawn. 

Mr. PORTER. Very well. 

Mr. STAFFORD. . Then I will have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created and estab- 
lished, to be known as the American Battle Monuments Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the commission), to consist of seven mem- 
bers who shall be appointed by the President, who shall also appoint 
one officer of the Regular Army to serve as its secretary. The mem- 
bers und secretary shall serve at the pleasure of the President, who 
shall fill any vacancies that from time to occur. 

Tue members of this commission shall serve without compensation 
except that their actual expenses in connection with the work of 
the co: on may be pald from any funds appropriate for the pur- 
poses of this act, or acquired by other means hereinafter authorized. 

Upon the request of the commission the President is authorized to 
designate such personnel of any department or of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps as may be apres! to assist in carrying out the pur- 

ses of this act, and the commission is suthorined to employ such 

urther personnel as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act, within the limits of any appropriation or appropriations 
made for such purposes, 

With a committee amendment, as follows! 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “occur,” insert the words: “ The 
Secretary shall also serve as disbursing officer of the commission, who 
shall make disbursements upon vouchers approved by its chairman.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
cominittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word of,“ strike out the word “this” 
and insert the word “ the.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment on page 
1, line 8, preceding the word commission,“ to insert the word 
“ nonpartisan.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: ) 
word “ commission,” insert the word ee e 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON, 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas will 
be recognized first in favor of the amendment. 


I want to be heard in favor of the amend- 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily the amendment 
which I have offered would be considered superfluous, because 
when a commission of seven—an important commission of this 
kind—which, from its very nature is nonpartisan, is appointed 
to serve the country we would presume—everybody would pre- 
sume—that it would be nonpartisan; that the chairman or the 
President or anybody else who had any connection with its 
appointment would say that in a commission of seven Ameri- 
cans there should be at least four members of the dominant 
party and three members of the minority: party. But so many 
instances have arisen here lately where, in the appointment of 
such commissions of Americans, where there is no issue of par- 
tisanship, the minority party has been allowed no representa- 
tion whatever that I think attention should now be called to 
that subject. 

Take the Debt Funding Commission, one of the most impor- 
tant that has ever been appointed in this Nation. 

Mr. SNYDER. Did they do a good job—— 

Mr. BLANTON. And one of the most important that ever 
will be appointed. 

Mr. SNYDER. Did they do a good job? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will leave it to the gentleman from New 
York to answer to his people on his yote whether they have 
done a good job. My vote did not say so. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD, Does not the gentleman realize that the 
introduction of his amendment would of itself introduce a po- 
litical aspect to a nonpolitical project? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; but it will call the attention of the 
President to the fact that this commission should be American, 
made up of Republicans and Democrats alike. If Army offi- 
cers or members of organizations are appointed, let there be 
a representation of the minority party upon that commission. 

I know we are treading along in ruts, some of them new 
ruts and some of them old. This is one of the new ruts that 
I object to being formed, into which we may get and out of 
which we may not be able to remove ourselves. You gentle- 
men had better watch these propositions just as we are watch- 
ing them. The time will come when you Republicans will be 
in a minority, in the near future, where you might be pre- 
vented from sitting in important conferences connected with 
the service of your country. Do you want us to point to the 
precedents that you have set and are setting in this regard, 
and which may harass you hereafter? I am in favor, so long 
as I am a Member of Congress, of giving members of the mi- 
nority party, whether they be Republicans or Democrats, a 
yoice in the affairs of this Nation. 

We should look after these things with a little closer 
scrutiny. The safeguarding of the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people, after all, lies in the fact that there are two parties 
watching each other, the minority watching the majority, and 
vice versa. That is the only way the rights of the American 
people are amply protected. We do not want to drift into 
these dangerous ruts where the minority party is forgotten. 
What harm will it do to put the word “nonpartisan” in front 
of this commission? This is an important commission. Nu- 
merous men in this Nation would like to serve on it. It is a 
commission that can accomplish great good for the future 
history of this country and for the civilization of the world. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman would not want all the mem- 
bers of this commission to be members of the Nonpartisan 
League, would he? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it would be an insult to the commis- 
D 0 even mention the “ Nonpartisan League” in connection 

t. 

Mr. VAILE. The word is a little irritating in connection 
with this subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. The term “Nonpartisan League” means 
to me simply disloyalty to the Government. 

Mr. SNYDER. You are right about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Republicans and Democrats alike should 
not stop until they wipe out of existence all evidence of the 
Nonpartisan League. But the word “nonpartisan,” as I sub- 
mit it in this matter, means just the opposite to that organi- 
zation. A nonpartisan commission means something in which 
all Americans as Americans are interested. 

I appeal to my colleague to let this word go in there, for the 
future protection of the gentleman's party as well as of my 
own party. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trrson). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. When this bill was first recommended by the 
President it provided for the appointment of the Secretary of 
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War, the General of the Army, the national commander of 
the Veterans’ Legion, the national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, one Meniber of the House, and one Member 
of the Senate, but after consideration the committee concluded 
to leave the matter entirely to the President for the reason 
that the tenure of office of all these men is very uncertain, and 
the proposed commission above all things must be a permanent 
one. ‘This is not the ordinary commission, Its members will 
serve without compensation except their actual expenses, and 
I have not the slightest doubt that the President, when he ap- 
points the commission, will follow the recommendations that 


he made to Congress. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask 
bim 


Mr. PORTER. Pardon me just a moment, to show you 
where you will get with your amendment. Let us assume that 
the President says to the American Legion, Name a member,” 
and to the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Name a member,” and 
perhaps to the gold-star mothers, “Name a member,” and it 
should turn out that the persons named are all Democrats or 
all Republicans, does not the gentleman see the embarrass- 
ment that this nonpartisan amendment would cause the Presi- 


dent? 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the as permit me to ask that 
that word be changed to “bipartisan” instead of nonparti- 
san”? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to modify his amendment as stated by 
him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. BLANTON], 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brax rox) there were—ayes 10, noes 86. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
P pam and estimates for 
commemorate the sery- 
erect 


and 98 
n assays and Asia. 

The commission shall cause such 8 o be secured or taken 
of the terrain of the various battle flelds of Europe and Asia, upon 
which units of the armed forces of the United States were actively 
engaged with the enemy, as will complete the historical photographic 
record of the o tions of such units; and the commission shall trans- 
mit such — when completed to the Secretary of War for permanent 
file with the records of the War Department. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moora of Virginia; Page 2, line 20, after 
the word “ determine" substitute a comma for the period and add the 
following: “ inclu works of architecture and art in the American 
cemeteries in Europe.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I understand that 
that amendment has the approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PORTER. We have no objection to the amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
e amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 2, 
line 19, by striking out the words“ and Asia,” and also to strike 
out the same words in line 24, and also to strike out the same 
words in line 3, on page 8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porter: Page 
words “and Asia.” P. 2, line 24, strike ou 
Page 8, line 8, strike out the words “and Asia.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I introduced the first bill on this subject about a year 
ago. That bill is practically identical with the one now under 
consideration. The matter was brought to my attention by 
Colonel Hayes, the son of ex-President Hayes, who has done 
this work for the Government on other battle fields. Now I real- 
ize the great need for immediate action. I am sorry the legis- 


* 


Une 19, strike out the 
the words “and Asia.” 


lation has not gone into effect long before this. I do not care 
to take further time of the House at this time and I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That before any design or material for memorials constructed 
under the provisions of this act is accepted by the commission, the 
said design or material shall be approved by the National Commission 
of Fine Arts. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 8, line 10, strike out the words “constructed under the provi- 
sions of this act.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. É 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also with the following committee amendment : 

Page 3, line 11, strike out the words “ said design or material” and 
insert the word same.“ 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: L 

Sec, 5. That the commission is authorized to receive funds from any 
State, munici or private source for the purposes of this act, and 
such funds gg er eae Pee eer, m with the Chief of 
Finance of the United States Army shall be kept by him in sepa- 
rate accounts and shall be disbursed upon youchers approved by 
commission. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Ss eS line 22, after the word “the,” insert the words “ chair- 
man pa 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 6. That autho is hereby given for the 

antl os s ‘and the fab — of memorials, and Grecueue 8 
it" the 898 shall #0 r va SaL Anea 
is hereby given for the use of captured war materials, 

of by co onal action, in the fabrication 
of not to exeeed 10,000 pounds of ne to be used on the memorials 
constructed under the provisions of this act: Provided, That in the 
selection of materials the commission shall refrain from utilizing ma- 
terial which might otherwise be available for decorative or memorial 
purposes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, during the dis- 
cussion of this matter in the committee there was some question 
as to whether the limitation contained in line 6 on page 4 
should be adopted. The limitation is that the bronze used 
shall not exceed 10,000 pounds. It has been suggested to me 
by relatives of some of the young men who are buried in the 
cemeteries of Europe that the Umitation should be removed, 
inasmuch as 10,000 pounds of bronze would suffice only to 
construct the outside memorials and would not suffice for 
memorials to be made for location in the cemeteries, I ask 
the gentleman if he can not see his way clear to agree to omit 
the limitation of 10,000 pounds? I shall not propose an amend- 
ment, but I hope the gentleman will agree to that. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the War Department assured 
the committee that 10,000 pounds of bronze was ample to make 
these relief maps. The committee did not feel inclined to give 
the War Department the right to use unlimited quantities of these 
materials. We thought it should be limited, as there is legis- 
lation now pending for the disposition of the war relics. For 
that reason I do not care to agree to the amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman thinks the matter 
ean be taken care of hereafter, does he? 

Mr. PORTER. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. By the War Department itself? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 2 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Under the general discretion that 
is or will be vested in the Secretary of War? 

Mr. PORTER. I am inclined to agree with the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Rec. 8. That the commission is authorized and directed to cooperate 
with American citizens, States, municipalities, or associations desiring 
to erect war memorials in Europe and Asia in such manner as may be 
determined by the commission: Provided, That no assistance in erect- 
ing any such memorial shall be given by any administrative agency of 
the United States unless the plan has been approved in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 20, strike out the word “Asia.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 12. That the records and archives of the commission shall, 
8 8. termination of its duties, be deposited with the Secretary 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON : Page 5, line 15, after the word War,” 
strike out the period, insert a col and add the follow proviso, to 
wit: “ Provided, That the life of this commission shall terminate on 
January 1 1924, and the said commission shall make its final report 
before that date.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think whenever Congress 
ereates any kind of a commission it ought to provide for its 
termination. It is the hardest thing in the world to get rid of 
a commission once authorized by Congress. 3 

Mr. PORTER. That is where the members of the commission 
draw salaries. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there is something connected with this 
commission that is equal to a salary. The way the bill was 
drawn the commission could not only travel all over Europe 
and some other countries but they could travel all over Asia. 
Of course, under the insistence of our alert friend from Wis- 
consin he has forced the chairman to forego travel in Asia. 
They have stricken that out. I imagine that when the com- 
mission gets through with its real work—and there is real 
important work to be performed, and I am willing for them to 
travel in the performance of that work—but when they get 
through with the work and the Congress lasts on and on and 
the commission still remains alive, I imagine there could be 
some very elaborate and extensive junketing parties under this 
authority that we are granting. We ought to watch that and 
stop it in its incipiency. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. I will. 

Mr, TINCHER. Agreeing with the gentleman that the life 
of the commission should be terminated at some time, does 
not the gentleman think that the 1st of next January is too 
short a time? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not if they will get to work and get busy— 
they have 10 months. Whatever there is that ought to be done, 
it ought to be done before the expiration of 10 months. I think 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husten] should have 
pushed his first bill which he introduced a little faster. I am 
glad his proposition has materialized, but he has waited too 
long already. We ought to stop the life of this commission when 
the work is done and not permit them to have authority for jun- 
keting all over the world after the work has been completed, 
I know there is great temptation for Members to take these 
trips. It is nice, pleasant, and instructive. They get to see 
the world, and it does not cost them anything—they think the 
knowledge is worth the public expense. But about the time 
they get the knowledge some fellow comes out in the district 
and defeats them, and they go home as lame ducks and the 
people do not get the benefit of the knowledge. I think the Ist 
day of January is long enough for the commission to last, and 
I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr, Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. This is a permanent commission intended to 
supervise and control the material used in the construction of 
memorials, It is intended to supervise the construction of 
memorials by States, municipalities, and private individuals. 
Now, assuming that we accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas, in four years from now the people of Texas may 
decide to erect a magnificent memorial to the soldiers of that 
State who died on the battle fields of France, the commission 
would be abolished and the State would not have its aid and 
advice. I would regret to see any limitation placed upon it 
As to this matter of junketing, I doubt very much whether this 
commission will ever visit Europe. The work will be done in 
Washington, where the records are on file, 

Mr. McKENZIE., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that the national ceme- 
teries for soldiers are under the supervision of the War De- 
partment, and what is the argument based upon that it is neces- 
sary to have a special commission to do this work, when the 
War Department has all the maps and all the things necessary 
to carry out the plan? 

Mr. PORTER. Many civilians feel that there should be some 
restrictions on the War Department. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I make this suggestion: The 
War Department itself approves of this proposition. The War 
Department, as I understand, does not care to take the entire 
responsibility, but wants the work done by a commission. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, this is not a new proposition. 
The Congress did the same thing in respect to the battle fields in 
other foreign wars. We created a commission which was in 
existence for years, of which Colonel Hays was the chairman, 
doing the same work; and we did it with reference to the Boxer 
rebellion, the Philippine insurrection, and in Cuba. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. Strike out 1924“ and insert “ 1028.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srarrorp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
BLANTON : Strike out the figures 1924“ and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures 1928.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin whether he 
has conferred with the chairman of the committee with refer- 
ence to this proposed amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Of course, that is not necessary, but I 
want to inquire the reason for such an unusual limitation of 
time? I fear if we place that limitation upon it the commission 
will take that as an implication that they are supposed to take 
that much time to finish the Job, It seems to me that is a pretty 
long time to which to defer this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is four years and more now since the 
armistice was signed. The War Department in the Cemeterial 
Division is just about completing or will in the next fiscal year 
complete the work of the arrangement of our six cemeteries in 
Europe where our soldier dead are buried. January 1, 1924, is 
altogether too short a time. The State of Pennsylvania has 
provided a large sum of money with which to erect a monu- 
ment, Other States will do likewise; States like Kansas, for 
instance, that lost many men on the foreign fields. They will 
want to erect memorials. I want to have in existence some com- 
mission that will be able to suggest to the various States and 
others interested in the erection of memorials the proper design 
and place of location. It seems to me that 1928 would be a rea- 
sonable time to fix. I think no objection could be made other- 
wise, unless you wish to make it permanent. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have no desire to go into that con- 
,troversy at all except it seems to me that this is rather an 
unusual length of time. Of course, if it meets with the ap- 
prova? of the chairman of the committee, I shall not object 
to it. 

Mr, PORTER. I will say that it is unusual, but this is an 
unusual undertaking. A commission was created for the con- 
struction of memoriais in China, in Cuba, and in the Philip- 
pines, Those commissions are still in existence. It is not a 
year since the State of Pennsylvania erected a magnificent 
monument to her soldier dead in Virginia. These memorial 
monuments will be in process of construction for years to 


come. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does this amendment meet with the ap- 
proval of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. PORTER. Indeed it does not, 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the bill as now written, this will be 
a permanent commission, The limitation of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is to prevent it from being permanent. He 
limits its life to four and three-quarter years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all I want to say on the matter. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. As the chairman of the committee has stated, this is a 
permanent commission which is provided for in the bill, and it 
should be. It will have two kinds of work. The first is of a 
temporary nature, and that is the business of marking the battle 
fields, and that work should be cleaned up in 10 or 15 months. 
In addition to that it has to pass upon the designs, supervise the 
construction, and fix the location of all memorials that may 
hereafter be erected on any of the battle fields in France, and it 
is important that there should be a commission with jurisdic- 
tion over this work, because if you do not have a commission 
there is not going to be any uniformity about it and good taste 
will not always be displayed, and we will have memorials put 
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up by irresponsible parties that will not be creditable or in 
uurmony with any proper general plan. 


Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Taking the practical view of the 
matter, as the commission is to make a report at the beginning 
of euch fiscal year, will not its expenditures and also its tenure 
of service be really within the control of the Committee on 
Appropriations? 

Mr. HUSTED. Entirely so, because it can not expend a 
dollar unless it is appropriated by Congress. That is provided 
for in the bill. The great expense they are talking of is the 
$500,000 for marking the battle fields. That will be all over 
probably within two years, possibly within 18 months. After 
tunt the expense will be practically nothing. The commissioners 
serve without any compensation. After this initial expense 
necessary to mark the battle fields, all they will have to do will 
be to pass on the plans and specifications for future memorials 
and to designate their locations. The bill provides also that 
those plans must have the approval of the Fine Arts Commis- 
sion. We are under no danger of providing for unlimited 
junkets or unlimited expense. You must have a permanent com- 
mission if we are really going to do the work which is of most 
importance. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the question is on 
the amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question Is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
on page 5, line 15, to strike out the period, insert a colon, and 
add the proviso that the commission shall incur no traveling 
expenses other than those first authorized by Congress through 
the Commitee on Appropriations, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Awendment by Mr. BLANTON : Page 5, line 15, after the word“ work,” 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add: Provided, That said 
comission shall incur no traveling expenses other than those first 
authorized by specific appropriations therefor.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
yious question on the amendment and bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Branton) there were—ayes 1, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 


PROTECTION OF DECORATIONS AND SERVICE MEDALS ISSUED BY THE 
WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 4036) to prohibit the unauthorized 
wearing, manufacture, or sale of medals and badges awarded 
by the War Department. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bili? [After a pause. The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the weari manufacture, or sale 
of the congressional medal of honor, distinguished service cross, dis- 
tinguished service medal, or any of the service medals or badges 
awarded by the War Department, or the ribbon, button, or rosette 
thereof of the form as is or may hereafter be rescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War, or of any colorable imitation thereof, 1s prohibited, 
except waen 8 under such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescr 

Any person who 7 8 against the . of rf section 2 
upon conviction, be punis by a fine not exceeding $250 or b 
prisonment not . six months, or by both 5 fine an 
prisonment, 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


BOISE BARRACKS MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 8332) to provide for a grant to the 
city of Boise, in the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain 
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part of the Boise Barracks Military Reservation under certain 
conditions. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think the gentleman should explain the bill. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, the bill is simply to allow the city 
of Boise the use of 5.45 acres of land of the military reserya- 
tion. The part they are going to use is disconnected from the 
reservation, and it is not used in any way—the weeds are grow- 
ing up there—and the city wants to use it as a park and keep 
it in repair and in good shape for the use of the publle for 
recreation purposes, and this bill simply permits that to be 
done. It does not transfer title at all, but allows the city to 
use it for public purposes as long as it is used in that manner. 
As long as the Goverument finds it is unnecessary to use it, the 
city can use it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government bought this 5 acres for 
reservation purposes? 

Mr. HULL. I do not know the history of that, but I rather 
doubt it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I am trying to get at is: Should 
the Government ever again need these 5 acres, it will have a 
controversy with this city on the trausformation of these 5 
acres of public park back into a military reservation. 


Mr. HULL, Not at all; that is properly protected in the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, If the Government ever needs it—— 

Mr. HULL. It comes back automatically, 

Mr. BLANTON. How much is the Government golug to 


ask every year in maintaining this park? 

Mr. HULL. Not a cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I will state to the gentleman there 
will be no demand for maintaining it. The city wlil take care 
of it. It is in an Inexcessible portion of the reservation and 
can not be used in any way by the officers of the reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Whenever the Government owns title to 
property and it is made into a public park, my experience in 
looking into these bills is that in two or three or four or five 
years afterwards gentlemen come in here and say, Did not 
the Government expect to take care of its own property?” 
We are getting tired of maintaining them and having them 
ask for an appropriation. 

Mr. McKENZIE, If the gentleman will yleld, I simply wish 
to say to the gentleman from Texas that my recollection of 
this matter is that this particular parcel of land is cut off by 
a very large drainage canal and it is not being used by the 
War Department. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of reservations that the 
Government needed during the war, and for which it paid 
fabulous sums, which, of course, we do not need now in peace 
times. I notice there is hardly a week passes but what there 
are bills coming up in this House to cede back to some city 
for private use 

Mr. HULL. I would like to inquire of the gentleman there, 
What bill does he refer to in which we have ceded land back? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there are lots of them; several in 
Virginia; from Vermont down to Washington. 

Mr. HULL. Now, in this case we simply allow the use of 
it until we need It, if we should. 

Mr. BLANTON, At any rate, no fee has been granted the 


y 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill originally proposed to trang- 
fer in fee, but the Secretary of War suggested an amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, The only thing is: Are the rights of the 
Government reserved by this bill to retake the use of this 
land without costing the Government anything when the 
necessity arises? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They are. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is the case, there is no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secreta: ae fe War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to Fant per: on to the city of Boise, n 
the county of Ada, State of Idaho, to occupy and use a certain parcel 
of land constituting a part of the Boise Barracks Military Reserva- 
tion, e property of the United States. situated in the said county 
of 9 ie the State of Idaho, described as follows: Beginning at the 
most westerly corner of the United States Military Reservation. thence 
north 69 degrees 85 minutes east 1,319.64 feet to the center of the 
Capitol Water Co. ditch; thence up said ditch south 26 degrees 20 min- 
utes west 57.32 feet; thence south 69 degrees 41 minutes west 530.58 
feet; thence south 85 degrees 42 minutes west 862.2 feet: thence 
south 70 degrees 3 minutes west 35.81 feet; thence north 20 degrees 
west 518,89" feet to the place of beginning, excepting therefrom any 
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rights of said Capitol Water Co.; such occupative grant to be as and 


for a public park, and upon the a 
air, maintain, and protect above-described pars of the reservation and 

public property thereon during the continuance of its occupancy at 
its own expense: Provided, That the said on shall be subject 
to such conditions, restrictions, rules, and regulations as the Secretary 
of War may from time to time prescribe: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of War may terminate the said permission to use said 
grounds whenever and at such time as be may deem it expedient 
to do so. 

Sec. 2. That any and all repairs, improvements, changes, and altera- 
tions in the grounds, buildings, and other appurtenances to above- 
described part of the reseryation, made by the municipal authorities at 
Bolse, shall be made only according to detailed plans submitted to 
and approved by the Secretary of War in each case prior to the 
commencement of any work under such p and i 
improvements, changes, or alterations made gi said city of Boise sh 
be made without expense to the United States, and in the event of 
the withdrawal of said permission such improvements as the Secre- 


ent of said city of Boise to re- 


tary of War may deem valunble to the ice shall become 
the property of the United States without cost to the Government; 
and such structures as may have been upon above-described 


laced 

rt of the reservation by said city of Boise which are directed to 

removed therefrom by the Secretary of War shall be removed 
forthwith and the groun: ces in a condition entirely satisfactory 
to him at the expense of the city, and no claim of any character 
whatever incident to the occupation by said 1 Re ‘such part of the 
reservation shall ever be made by it against United States. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

EXTENSION OF CHARGES ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (S. 4187) to extend the time fer payment 
of charges due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we have on prior occasions, when there has been failure of crops, 
extended the time of payment of reclamation charges, but I 
notice in this bill for the first time a provision providing for 
charging back payments to the principal of the indebtedness 
owing. I do not recall ever before whereby the Congress has 
enacted legislation to add the deferred interest of the indebted- 
ness to the principal. In the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior (Mr, Fall) he cites what he claims to be a paraliel case, 
that in case the mortgagee, in Iowa, I believe he said, would 
force foreclosure on default of payment of the mortgagor it would 
result in hardship, and he justifies the practice in cases between 
private individuals as warrant for this bill, but in my limited ex- 
perience in foreclosure cases in private dealings with farmers out 
in North Dakota, in the old frontier days when they had chi- 
nooks in successive seasons and crop failure, I do not remember 
ever of any mortgagee adding the interest of the indebtedness to 
the principal and keep on adding the default ad infinitum. 

This bill, so far as that feature is concerned, seems to put a 
preminm on the action of the debtor in postponing the pay- 
ment of his honest debts. Why? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, referring to the par- 
ticular objection urged by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] I will say that this extension will in no way impair 
the security the Government holds as a guaranty of the pay- 
ment. It is just as it would be when a man owes a bank and 
it is impossible for him to pay the interest, and the banker 
gives him a new credit, including the interest, in a new note. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to have that 
kind of performance, I shall object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I hope the gentleman from Texas will 
permit me to explain the bill. 3 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withdraw my objection and enter a 
reservation. I do not withdraw the original reservation. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, a year ago, because of 
the adverse conditions which confronted some of the farmers 
on these reclamation projects, we enacted legislation, which 
was approved on the 31st of March, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to extend the time of payment if it were shown 
that the settlers were so absolutely embarrassed financially 
that they could not meet the payments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that the gentleman is interested 
in the welfare of those people on reclamation projects, and I 
would not set my judgment up against that of the Secretary 
of the Interior in favor of postponing the payments another 
year. But why add the interest to the principal? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I will yield, because I hope in the 
future that the gentleman and I beth, being then in the same 
position, will have the pleasure of listening to each other on 
unanimous-consent days. 

Mr. MONDELL. Their payments for constructive charges in- 
grease annually. The payments for what are known as opera- 


tion and maintenance charges, which we are deferring, con- 
stantly continue about the same. They have reached this con- 
dition, that in some cases it will be hardly worth while, I think, 
to relieve the settlers for one or two years of the trying condi- 
tions which they are laboring under unless they can know that 
in connection with the deferring of that interest at the end of 
the period they will not be compelled to pay the cumulative 
charges, because in that case their condition at the end of the 
period would be practically hopeless. This legislation is pro- 
posed with the intention of holding out to those people the hope 
of saving their homes by not only relieving them of the neces- 
sity of paying at the end of the period, but of the additional 
obligation te meet the payment at the end of the year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not this be a dangerous precedent that 
will plague us in the future? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. I think it will be the only businesslike 
thing to do. It seems to me that if we do not do it, it would 
be equivalent to saying to the settler, “You can only meet the 
payment of $7 or $8 per annum on construction and operation 
and maintenance charges. Now, we relieve you for two years 
of the operation and maintenance charges,” and that piles up a 
charge at the end of the period. So that the settler, looking for- 
ward to it, will say, “ Well, this relief does not hold out much 
hope. If I must add the cumulative charges at the end of the 
relief period, not only meeting those charges as they accumulate 
in their normal way but paying these deferred payments, I will 
be confronted with a situation that will be imposssible to over- 
come.” 

Now, the Government loses nothing by making a very busi- 
nesslike arrangement—and this is a departmental suggestion, I 
will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I think it a very 
wise one—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of adding these deferred charges to the 
total, and thereby creating a condition under which a settler 
now relieved can have a reasonable hope and expectation of 
going on through with his payments. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. SINNOTT. We compel them to pay interest, but at the 
rate of 6 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that. You have on line 12 lan- 
guage to make the interest payable on these fixed charges, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, further, is it the purpose to grant 
extensions only to the assessments in 1922, 1923, and 1924? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. Those for 1922 and 1928 and 
those payable in December, 1924. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity of this language in 
the last proviso, found on page 8: , 

Provided further, That the applicant for the extension shall first 
show to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior detailed state- 
ment of his assets and Tiabilities and actual inability to make ment 
at the time of the application and an apparent ability to make the de- 
ferred charges in 1924 and subsequent years. 

Why “subsequent years“? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. In order to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to determine whether or not, if this extension is 
granted, he will be able to pay. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin mis- 
read the language and apparent ability.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. “And apparent ability to meet the 
deferred charges in 1924 and subsequent years.“ 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the farmer has good judgment and the 
Secretary thinks under the conditions that he can pay it, he 
will do it. If he is not making a success of his business, then 
he will not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statements 
made by those who have expressed opinions and who are ac- 
quainted with the conditions in their districts, I will withdraw 
the reservation. 

The SPHAKER. The reservation is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) That every charge, the date of payment of which has 
been extended under section 1 of such act of March 81, 1922, sh 


in lieu of the rate of interest provided in such act, draw interest a 
— . — of 4 per cent per annum from the date of the passage of 


With a committee amendment: 
Page 2, Une 5, strike out lines 5 to 9 inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


b) That every charge, the date of payment of which Is extended 
RAS the provisions of section 2 of this act, shall draw interest 


at tho rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date from which it 
was Aa extended in Heu of E penalty that may now be provided by 
Jaw, but in case such charge is not paid at 21 end of the period for 
which it Js so extended any such penalty shall attach from the date 
the charge was originally due, as if no extension had been granted. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, Une 10, at the beginning of the line insert section 3 and 
strike ont (b). 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the figure 4 and insert the figure 6. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was er 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. That section 2 of such act of March 31, 1022, is amended b, 

t th rds “season of 1922" where they appear in sue 

3 by inserting in lieu thereof the words seasons of 1922, 
1923, and 1924.“ 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 22, efter the figures 1922” insert the word “and” 
and after 1923 strike out “and 1924.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

line 22, insert a new section, as follows: 

Paso b. det where an individual water user, or individual appie 

cant for a water right under a Federal irrigation I e ts * 


under the act of June 17 Stat. L., 
thereof or supplementary thereto, 18 


to. 


the construction cha of the land of such water user or 
accumulated 3 over 


h of the su uent years, beginning with the year 4, at such 
vate per year an l complete the payment during the remaining years 
of the 20-year period of 9 9 als of the original construction charge : 
Provided, That upon such adjustment being made, any penalties or 
interest which may have accrued in connection with such unpaid con- 
struction and operation and maintenance charges shall be can and 
in lien thereof the amount so due, and the payment of which is hereby 
extended, shall draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
paid annually from the time said amount became due to date of — 
ment: Provided further, That the applicant for the extension shall 
first show, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior, detailed 
statement of his assets and Mabilities and actual inability to make 
payment at the time of the ap lication and an apparent ability to 
meet the deferred charges in 1924 and subsequent years: And 
vided further, That in case the princi and interest herein p ded 
for are not paid in the manner and at the time provided by this act, 
any penalty now provided by law shall attach from the date the charge 
was originally due.” 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
mittee amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Idaho offers an amend- 
ment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the amendment by Mr. Samira of Idaho: = 3. line 
4, after the word “due” insert “ exce] ting operation and tenance 
charges for drainage on the Boise project, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I reserve a point of order on that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This amendment is made necessary 
because of the fact that the settlers on this project are taking 
care of the operation and maintenance charges for drainage 
purposes incurred after the work was completed, and the rep- 
resentative of the settlers, Mr. L. J. Magee, is here and wishes 
these words inserted so as to require the payment of those 
charges regularly, instead of having the extension provided 
here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to anything that will 
recoup the Treasury of the United States so far as reclama- 
tion fund projects are concerned. These projects are always in 
default and great amounts are always owing upon them. I 
withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I suggest that the gentleman should insert 
the word “ Idaho” after the word “ Boise.” 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I accept that amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the modification of 
the amendment as suggested? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any other project which the gen- 
tleman wishes to add that will relieve the settlers on any 
project from the effect of this act? 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a com- 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The committee wishes to offer an- 
other amendment, which is at the Clerk's desk. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Idaho offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmirH of Idaho: Page 4, line 4, after 
the word “due,” insert! 

And provided further: That similar relief in whole or in part may 
be extended by the Secretary of the Interior to a legally organized 
group of water users of a project, upon presentation of a sufficient 
number of individual showings made in accordance with the foregoing 

roviso to satisfy the Secretary of the Interior that such extension 
5 necessary.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order that it is not 
germane. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This amendment is simply a pro- 
vision which was in the law passed last March 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is not 
germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman from Texas will let 
the gentleman from Idaho have his inning, so that he may make 
a statement. 

a FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think we ought to admit this 
amendment, but I will reserve the point of order for the pur- 
pose of letting the gentleman make his statement. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That sentence, which is lifted out of 
the existing law, is made to apply to water users’ associations. 
If it were not carried in this bill the relief would not be 
afforded to settlers where they are organized into an associa- 
tion. The committee in reporting the bill inadvertently omitted 
that provision of the existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was that matter considered by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BLANTON. And did the whole committee agree to it? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; and I have here the minutes of 
the proceedings. 

Mr. BLANTON. All of the committee come from reclama- 
tion districts, and, of course, they would not disagree to any- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. We have some members of the com- 
mittee who are not from reclamation districts. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. RAKER. I reserve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. I wish to ask the gentleman from Idaho when was that 
acted on by the committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This amendment was considered hy 
the committee on the 9th day of February in the forenoon, 
= I have the verbatim report of the minutes of the meeting 

ere. 

Mr. RAKER. The matter was clearly gone into, and one of 
the objections was that this relief should not be extended to 
organizations but that we should give it to private Individuals 
and let each man make a separate showing. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; but we had a subsequent meeting 
to take up this question, because it was shown by the Director 
of the Reclamation Service and also by the representatives of 
the water users here that without this provision the relief 
would not reach the settlers who were organized into districts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Still reserving the objection—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is simply a provision in the exist- 
ing law. It does not extend any relief that is not in the 
existing law. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from California make 
the point of order? 

Mr. RAKER. I make the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Idaho admit the 
point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, no. It seems to me it is germane 
to this bill. It is for the relief of settlers who are organized 
into districts rather than individual settlers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not familiar with the matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, last year we passed a bill very 
similar to this, containing the yery provision now offered as an 
amendment, and it was only omitted by the committee here 
inadvertently. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this should be approached 
from the other direction. Will the gentleman from California 
state his point of order? The Chair does not know what it is. 

Mr. RAKER. That it is not germane to this bill; that this 
bill provides for individual water users upon these projects. 
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The present amendment authorizes the projects: and asso- 
ciations to seek relief. I do not want to be captious in this 
matter, but I thought it was distinctly understood and deter- 
mined that the bill should provide only for relief of individuals. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let us see about this. When 
a bill on the Unanimous Consent Calendar passes the objection 
stage it is always understood that there is not going to be any 
material amendment offered by the committee or anyone else. 
We are not considering this bill under the rules of the House. 
It is. being considered because as reported it is. not objection- 
able to any Member. There is nothing in the report aecom- 
panying this bill that: relates in the slightest degree to this 
proposal. The gentleman says it is in the existing law. If it 
was the intention to offer this amendment, it should have been 
incorporated in the report. The gentleman is not proceeding 
according to the well-established practice of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr: Speaker; is there anything un- 
usual in amending a bill brought up under unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the bill can be amended, but the 
Chair does not think it is fair to give unanimous consent to 
the consideration: of a bill and then make radical amendments. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This can not be considered a radical 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, the Chair knows nothing: about 
the facts of. this particular ease; he was. speaking: in the 
abstract. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I would have 
objeeted to the bill if it had contained this provision, although 
I am heartily in favor of giving private individuals relief. We 
worked on this measure, and it was understood that associa- 
tions should not come in. The Reclamation Service lias been 
against it; all parties interested in favor of this preject have 
been against extending the right to organizations hut in favor 
of letting the individuals have it. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This amendment is in the existing 
law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not in the existing bill, and the gen- 
tleman, in fairness to the Members, ought to withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. I think so; I do not think it is right to put 
It in. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I have been instructed 
by the Committee on Arid Lands to offer the amendment; and 
I have done so. The faet that the gentleman from California 
did not happen to be at the committee meeting is not the fault 
of the committee. 

Mr. RAKER. Let me say that I am there praetieally at 
every meeting unless I am at another meeting. It was-decided 
at one meeting that this should not go in, and it was never 
called to my attention that you were going to offer it. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I will state that the committee 
held a subsequent meeting after the report was made on the 
bill, and it was ascertained that certain of these individuals 
entitled to relief and who needed relief could not get the relief 
without this provision being added to the bill, and therefore it 
was authorized. It is not that we are endeavoring to relieve 
these organizations—the settlers will get the benefit of it. As 
it is' now, they act through the instrumentality of the assecia- 
tions: 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes: 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a faet that any individual under any 
project cam come in, whether he is in a district association or 
not, and get relief? 

Mr. SINNOTT. No; I think not. Some act through irriga- 
tion districts: They pay their assessments through the county 
officers, and without this provision it is thought that the very 
men that we want'to relieve could not get relief. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srarronp) there were 26 ayes and 7 noes. 

So the amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and the amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM. THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolution 


north, of range 69 west, of the 


of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of 3 was requested: 

act. permitting the State of Wyoming to reconvey 
certain lands to the United States and select other lands in lieu 


thereof, and providing for the patenting of certain lands to 
Natrona County, Wyo., for public-park purposes; 

S. 425. An act authorizing the Attorney General of the United 
States to fix the salaries of United States attorneys and United 
States marshals. of the several judicial. districts of the 
United States within certain limits ; 

S. 4333. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution to amend the resolution of 
December 29, 1920, entitled “ Joint- resolution to create: a joint 
committee on reorganization of the administrative branch of the 
Government”; and 

S. 4071. An act for the relief. of David & Van Voorhis, 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill (H. R. 10003). to. further amend and 
modify the war risk Insurance act disagreed to by the House 
of Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses: thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. McCunreer, Mr. Smoor, and Mr. Winrraws 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2049. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Light- 
ering Co.: 

H. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Eugene Fazzi; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of, the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C. H. Klein Briek Co.; 

H. R. 3838. An net for the relief of Nolan P. Benner ; 

H. R. 4619. An aet for the relief of the Link-Belt Co. of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 

II. R. 4620, An act for the relief of Th. Brovig; 

I. R. 4622. An act for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
oe Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 

itama ; 

H. R. 5429. An net for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, collector 
of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5473. An act for the relief of the Standard: American 
Dredging: Co.; 

H. R. 5648. An act for the relief of Ike T. Boyles; 

H. R. 6177. An aet for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack: Mary S. Dolbow; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the Ameri- 
can steamship- Vinda@l: for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 9316. An act for the relief of Robert J. Ashe: and 
8 H. R. 9887. An act for the relief of Pennsylvania Railroad 

0. 
SENATE. BILES REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV Senate bills of the following 


titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to 


their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 
S. 425. An act authorizing the Attorney General of the United 


States to fix the salaries of United States attorneys and 


United States marshals of the several judicial. distriets of the 
United States within certain limits; to the Committee on the 


| Judiciary. 


S. 3879. An act for the relief of William H. Lee; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4071. An act for the relief of David C. Van Voorhis; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

S. 4146. An act permitting the State of Wyoming to re- 
convey certain lands to the United States and select other 


lands in lien thereof, and providing for the patenting of certain 


lands to Natrona County, Wyo., for public-park purposes; to 


the Committee on the Public Lands. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN SCHOOL LANDS IN WYOMING. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bin 
(H. R. 11637) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
approve indemnity: seleetions in exchange for described’ granted 
school lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the selection by the State of Wyo- 


foes ly 8 the provisions of sections 2275 and 2276, United States 
Rev 8 


tatutes, as amended: by the act of February 28, 1891 (26 
Stat. p. 796), and in accordance with the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interfor governing such selections of other lands a xis 
ma equal im area in exchange for tract No. 60, town P 50 
sixth principal meridian im that State, 
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hich is a vegation by resurvey of granted school section 36 in 
paid Ante tg the Neef of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
convey title to the State for the land so selected if found regular. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask whether or not there is any oppor- 
tunity for one owning land of little value under this bill to 
have it exchanged for mineral land or oil land or other valu- 
able land? 

Mr. VAILE. I will say that this takes care of only one sec- 
tion of land. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. VAILE. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SUITS ‘UNDER SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Con- 
sent was the bill H. R. 14144, to limit and fix the time 
within which suits may be brought or rights asserted in court 
arising out of the provisions of subdivision 8 of section 302 of 
the solders and sailors’ civil relief act, approved March 18, 
1918, being chapter 20, volume 49, General Statutes of the 
United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman state what this bill is attempting to accom- 

lish? 
. Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill seeks to re- 
move a doubt now existing as to all mortgage foreclosures by 
advertisement had while the soldiers and sailors’ relief act was 
in force. Section 302, paragraph 3, of that act provides— 
to w r ent entered upon 
pets tr gry Ryu T any such — 
tion shall be valid If made during the period of milita: 
within three months thereafter enless npon an order of sale previously 
granted by the court and a return thereto made and approved by the 
court. 

It was perfectly proper for Congress to pass such an act, but 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts in the case of Hoffman 
against Charlestown, reported in One hundred and twenty-first 
Northeastern Reporter, 15, extended its provisions beyond the 
intent of Congress, I believe, when it held that this act does ap- 
ply to the equitable owner of the property as well as the record 
owner, Thereby the situation becomes such that any fore- 
closure conducted by advertisement while this act was in force 
is subject to this cloud; that is, the record does not disclose the 
equitable owner. Consequently every foreclosure that has been 
conducted during the time that this act has been in force is 
subject to that question, because there may be an equitable 
owner of that title not disctosed by the record, and not even 
known to the mortgagee. 

The court held in this case that it made no difference whether 
the mortgagee knew of this equitable ownership. Therefore, 
under this holding in the Massachusetts case every title de- 
pending upon a foreclosure by advertising while this law was 
in force is subject to that attack. The purpose is by this bill 
to fix a reasonable time in which to assert any claim under said 
section 302 against a foreclosure. The bill fixes 90 days as a 
reasonable time. The statute has already run some two years 
since the soldiers and sailors relief act was repealed, and it 
seemed that 90 days would be sufficient time in view of the 
time that bas already elapsed. 

Mr. BRIGGS. This is the moratorium feature of the act, 
the one in which the Government granted moratorium to the 
soldiers. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; and this bill requires those 
who have any rights against such foreclosures to assert them 
within the time specified in the bill. s 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman think 90 days will be 
suficient? 

Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. I believe so, in view of the time 
that the statute has already run. I think it is some two years 
now since this act ceased to be effective and repealed by the 
treaty of peace. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person entitled to and claiming any 
right, title to, or interest in =. real estate because of any failure 
to comply with the provisions of subdivision 3 of section 302 of the 
soldiers and sailors’ civil relief act, approved 85 1918, being 
chapter 20, volume 40, General Statutes of the United States, in the 
foreclosure of a mort re, or the sale upon a j ent, of such real 
estate shall be ba: oreyer from asserting such elalm unless the 


It is not a general provision? 


objection to the present considera- 


service or 


claim is 3 asserted in an action or proceeding, in a court 
of competent jurisdiction, commenced prior to the passage and ap- 
proval of this act or within 90 days thereafter. 
With the following committee amendment: 
PR i ol ere, Nas strike out the words and claiming” and insert 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a formal amend- 
ment on page 2, line 4, to strike out the words “passage and.” 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, Hne 4, strike out the words “ passage and.” 


1 SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS, NORTH CAROLINA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 5699), providing for the final disposition of 
the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I am inclined to object to this, but will reserve my objection 
so that if the gentleman wishes to make some explanation of 
the bill he may do so. It is a bill of 18 pages. That is not the 
basis of my objection. I find upon reading the bill and the re- 
port that the United States Government at the present time has 
not and never has had any title whatsoever to these lands sought 
to be allotted to the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians living 
in North Carolina. These lands were purchased from funds 
that this Eastern Band received out of moneys that were com- 
ing to them by reason of allotment to them as members origi- 
nally of the Cherokee Band. They have lived in some sort of 
tribal relation. With the Government not having any title to 
the land and the bill providing that the Eastern Band shall 
convey the title to the National Government and then that the 
National Government shall allot the lands according to certain 
prescribed provisions, it seems we have a rather unusual ar- 
rangement. I have never known of the Government allotting 
any lands of Indians unless the title to those lands was in the 
National Government. I understand also that the State of 
North Carolina, exercising its sovereign rights over title to 
lands which was in individuals or tribes in that State, has 
legislated as to how these lands should be distributed. Why 
should the National Government now step in and determine the 
method of allotment over property over which it has no control 
whatsoever? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, to answer the gentleman 
would require a short statement of the history of the Cherokee 
people. When the Cherokee Indians were removed from west- 
ern North Carolina and north Georgia under the treaty of 1835 
a number of them refused to go. The United States Govern- 
ment by treaty with the Cherokee Indians in 1835 obligated 
itself to pay to those Indians about $5,000,000 for the land 
owned east of the Mississippi River. The Government finally 
had to resort to force in order to move some of those Indians 
west of the Mississippi. Some of them they were unable to 
get at all. They fied to the mountains and hid themselves in 
the hills and remained there for many years. Afterwards the 
Government of the United States collected these people together 
again and took the per capita money, their part of the $5,000,000 
which the Government had obligated itself to pay for these 
lands, and through Col. W. H. Thomas, as agent for the In- 
dians, it was Invested in the present lands, about 60,000 acres, 
now owned and controlled by the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians. It is true that in 1889 this band of Indians became 
incorporated under the laws of North Carolina, but this was 
for mere convenience, and they still maintain their tribal 
councils, elect their chiefs, and have held these lands as com- 
munity property, and under the act of Congress of July 27, 1868, 
the Secretary of the Interior was authorized to take over 
and manage the affairs of the Eastern Band of Cherokee In- 
dians, just as the affairs of all other Indians. The Govern- 
ment has so managed and exercised supervision over them by 
direct act of Congress. The council of these Indians met a 
year or two ago and asked the Government to partition this 
land among the Indians and allot to each member of the tribe 
his part in severalty. They are anxious to do this. They wish 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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this legislation passed in order that they may settle up their 
affairs and relieve the Interior Department from supervision 


over them. It is one case where a large number of Indians, 
wards of the Government, will be allowed to hold their prop- 
erty severally and manage their own affairs. This legislation 
looks to that end. I do hope the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not interpose an objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there are many other objec- 
tions involved in this bill, We should not in the closing days 
of Congress consider such bills. I have read it and also the 
report. It is too important for us to launch into this policy at 
this time. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that this bill was drawn by the Indian Bureau, and it fol- 
lows the general line of legislation passed in regard to the Five 
Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report so states. It is too important 
to be considered, Mr. Speaker. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withhold the objection at the request of 
the lady from Oklahoma. I am always considerate of anything 
she may wish to suggest. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we have given this very 
careful consideration in committee. I know these Indian 
people. My grandparents went with those who went West 
when these stayed East. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By reading the report it brings me to the 
conclusion these Indians are not very far advanced in intelli- 
gence; that is the trouble, that they have not reached the same 
stage of advancement as the Indians who have crossed into the 
Indian Territory. I want to do all possible in fairness to the 
gentleman who represents these Indians, but I could not see 
where it was proper for the bill to be considered by unanimous 
consent. 

Miss ROBERTSON. I merely desire to say as a member of 
that committee we gave very careful attention to this bill and 
I agreed that it ought to come up. I believe it is right, but of 


course 
The SPEAKER, Objection is heard. 
MUNICIPAL COURT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13998) making section 1585c of 
the Code of Law for the District of Columbia applicable to the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the commitiee. This court 
is confined exclusively to civil cases and does not take up 
criminal cases? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is right. 

Mr. HILL, And at one time they had six judges and now 
they have five? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr, HILL. And those judges do not engage in private prac- 
tice, but devote their whole time to the service of the court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, 

Mr. HILL. I withdraw the reservation of the right to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I hardly think in the closing days of the session we ought to 
attempt to fix the salary of these five municipal judges. I am in 
favor of increasing their salary, but we have not the time to de- 
termine what should be their proper salary. It may be that the 
judges of the other courts should have their salary raised also. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will agree to eliminate 
section 2 and only have the substantive legislative feature of 
the bill considered, I would have no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is very unfortunate, but I am 
willing for the amendment to be offered, and I shall make no 
opposition to section 2 going out. 

Mr. STAFFORD, With that understanding, I have no ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That hereafter section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, 9 equitable defenses to be inter- 
in actions at law, shall be applicable to 3 now pending 
n the municipal court of the District of Columbia as well as to actions 
hereafter brought in said court. 
Sec. 2. That hereafter each of the judges of the municipal court of 
the District of Columbia shall receive an annual salary of $5,000, pay- 
able monthly. 8 


a VOLSTHAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out sec- 


n 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all of section 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recor» on the bill (H. R. 14300) regulating interstate commerce 
with respect to the transportation of coal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The extension of remarks referred to above is as follows: 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty to call to 
the attention of the Congress and to the country one more time 
before the Sixty-seventh Congress passes into history the tre- 
mendous issues involved in the just and righteous and perma- 
nent settlement of the coal problem. 

I have introduced two bills relating to this matter, but am 
advised that there will be no action upon them nor upon any 
bills relating to this question until after the report of the 
Fact Finding Commission shall have been filed with the next 
Congress. The result is, Mr. Speaker, that the profiteers will 
continue to pile up their unconscionable profits upon coal that 
must be bought in order to keep American industries going and 
in order to keep the American.“ home fires burning.” In this 
connection, I call attention to the preliminary report of the said 
commission made on January 15, 1923. There are some high 
spots in that report that are worthy to emphasize and to dis- 
seminate. 

The first important proposition is that there is no logical rea- 
son why there should be a shortage of coal anywhere in the 
United States at any time. It is a fact that coal is to be found 
in all of the States except 13, and mines are being operated 
profitably in 29 of the States, and there is enough coal here to 
meet the needs of our own people for at least 1,000 years and 
maybe much longer. Another important fact is that there are 
only about two and one-half billion dollars invested in the coal 
mining industries as against about $80,000,000,000 in farms and 
about the same amount in manufacturing industries. 

Still another striking fact is that the railroads use nearly 
one-third of all the coal produced in the United States and that 
only 10 per cent is used for heating the homes of the people 
and the balance is used in factories, in the making of gas, and 
in public utilities, and a small part is exported and for ship- 
ping. Consequently the argument we often hear made that the 
coal industry is not stable and the price fluctuates because 
people will not buy coal and store it in their cellars during 
the early summer is shown to be no reason for the fluctuations. 
Ten per cent of the production is too slight to cause such 
serious dislocation in the whole industry. The statement also 
is made that the charges of the railroad and the wholesaler 
or broker and the retailer usually exceed the price of the coal 
at the mines. This is a very conservative statement. With 
eoal selling through the country at about $12 per ton for 
bituminous coal and $16 to $18 per ton for anthracite coal, 
we believe that the facts will show that the price of the coal 
at the mouth of the mine is only about one-third of what the 
ultimate consumer pays. This spread in the price of a com- 
modity which does not have to be manufactured and only to 
be transported is entirely unjustifiable. 


PROFITEERING CONCEDED, 


We are therefore not surprised to find that this commission 
of impartial and disinterested men with wide experience in 
affairs of business and of state concludes with the statement 
that large profits“ have been made by coal operators, brokers, 
and retailers, and that these profits are so disproportionate to 
the cost of the coal and of the service rendered In connection 
therewith as to justify the use of the word “ profiteer.” It is 
very significant that the commission finds that the labor em- 
ployed in the mining of coal has found employment for only 
about 663 per cent of the time on an average for a period cover- 
ing about 30 years. This seems to justify the statement that 
we have often seen, that the miners are’ demanding an oppor- 
tunity to work a larger number of hours each week and, failing 
in this, that they are compelled to receive a generous wage per 
diem in order to maintain themselves and their families. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been in some of the coal-mining districts 
and have been down in some of the mines and have been in 
some of the homes of the miners; and while their per diem 
wage seems to be large, yet when we realize that they are able 
to work only two-thirds of the time, and when we see the dan- 
gers that surround them, and when we read in the newspapers 
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almost daily how the lives of miners are snuffed out by the 
score and by the hundred, and when we see the harsh and 
squalid conditions under which they and their families must 
live in order to be close enough to the mines to work, we must 
in ull fairness concede that there is merit in their plea to be 
allowed to work more days during the year. 

SPECULATION DESTROYS STABILITY. 

Mr, Speaker, it is obvious from the report of these fair and 
impartial examiners that the trouble with the coal industry is 
that practically everybody connected with it is a speculator. 
We find the statement made that operators, as a general thing, 
will contract for the sale and delivery of only about 60 per 
cent of the output of their respective mines, and the balance of 
40 per cent is left free to speculate on. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Speaker, the whole 100 per cent of the output is prac- 
tically free and not bound by contract, because what is called 
a “contract” is not properly so described. It does not bind 
the operator in a strict sense. He is given two loopholes 
through which he may jump at will The first is that his de- 
liveries upon contract are not to be made when his output is 
interrupted by strikes or other unavoidable occurrences, and 
he is left to be the judge of what is a strike and of what is 
unavoidable; and if it be found to his advantage to get rid 
of a contract by a strike, then he could deliberately and pur- 
posely bring on a strike. Then the contract also excuses the 
operator from performance if he can not get coal cars in which 
to make deliveries, and again he alone is in possession of facts 
and he alone is the judge, and when he wants to he can use 
coal cars to fill high-priced profiteering orders and let his 
contracts wait a more convenient season. 

Another peculiar thing about these coal contracts is that they 
reserve to the operator the right to change the price of coal 
under contract if the wage scale should change. The result is 
that manufacturers and coal dealers in the South Atlantic 
States who had pieces of paper, which they supposed to be 
contracts, under which they innocently thought that they would 
obtain coal for the next 12 months at the price of $1.95 per 
ton, found coal coming to them—when it did come at all, when 
it suited the pleasure of the operators to send same, when the 
operators were unable to find buyers at the high and specula- 
tive prices that prevailed for a season—these same manufac- 
turers and dealers found their coal being billed to them at $2.95 
per ton and at $3.05 per ton, instead of $1.95 per ton. 

MANUFACTURERS MAKE REAL CONTRACTS. 


Now, these manufacturers in my section of the country can 
not exactly understand why it is that when they make a con- 
tract to manufacture and deliver cotton cloth at a given price 
per yard that they must keep their contracts and deliver the 
cloth, even though the price of labor should rise, and the price 
of cotton rise, and the price of coal rise. Mr. Speaker, what 
the coal industry needs is “ stabilization.” The American peo- 
ple are primarily interested in some standardization and fixity 
of price and quantity. While we should like to have our coal 
reasonably cheap, we are more vitally interested in a steady 
and sufficient quantity of coal and in some certainty as to price 
of coal than we are in mere cheapness of coal. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, we must proceed to eliminate the element of specula- 
tion, Speculation feeds upon uncertainty, Without variation 
in price and in quantity, the speculator would have to go out 
of business. 

RAILROADS HOLD THE KET, 

Upon an intimate and analytic consideration of this coal 
problem we find that the railroad is the key to the problem. 
The 180 railroads that distribute the coal from the mouth of 
the mine to all parts of the country and ultimately to every 
home and fireside constitute the narrow neck of the bottle 
through which the contents of the bottle must pass. With so 
many men digging coal and so many coal mines open that they 
enn supply all the needs of the country by working only two- 
thirds of the time, we see that scarcity of coal at any place 
is due to some defect in the distribution of coal. 

A REMEDY SUGGESTED. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I introduced on September 19, 1922, 
a bill Which I fully explained at the time as designed to stabilize 
the distribution of coal. Briefly, that bill contemplates con- 
ferring power upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prescribe a uniform contract that must be employed by buyers 
and sellers of coal to pass through interstate commerce. It 
requires all such contracts when executed to be registered with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and then requires the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to see that those contracts 
are carried out by requiring the railroads to furnish the cars 
and haul them. Then again, on February 12, 1923, I intro- 
duced a bill seeking to regulate another feature of the railroad 
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problem that my investigations have uncovered. I have been 
induced to believe from facts and circumstances that the “ boot- 
legging” of coal has been made possible by reason of some 
undue influence being exerted by coal speculators upon certain 
operating agents of railroads, such as superintendents, yard- 
masters, and so forth, having to do with the placing and move- 
ment of cars. r 

It may be that a school or a public utility has a prior order 
for coal, but unless the railroad furnishes a car in which to 
haul the coal the coal will not move. During the periods of 
scarce coal, when that scarcity is attributable to lack of coal 
cars, we find the “ bootlegging” speculator going up and down 
the land offering those who are most in need of coal to insure 
deliveries to them if they will pay the necessary price. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, what I ask and what I have a right to ask in 
the name of the American people who love justice and fair- 
ness is this: How can this speculator, this bootlegger, get coal 
delivered when a man who has a contract six months old and 
has a prior order signed by Government authorities can 
not get coal? Consequently I introduced this bill on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1923, to punish any agent or employee of a railroad 
who shows illegal and improper preference to the movement 
of cars for any person, firm, or corporation, and requires every 
such agent or employee of an interstate railroad to see that 
cars are placed and moved in the order of priority tixed by 
law, and if there be no law then priority is fixed by the order 
of time in which demands for cars are filed. 

BOOTLEGGING VERSUS FAIR BUSINESS. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that if the bootlegger of 
coal did not have some secret and improper influence over cer- 
tain controlling and operating officials of railroads, then these 
bootleggers could not handle coal as they do, and therefore they 
should and would go out of business. 

I am quite sure that the cotton- manufacturing business could 
not endure 12 months upon a speculative basis. It is stabilized 
and it is therefore sound and satisfactory. The cotton manu- 
facturer places his contracts far in advance for the entire out- 
put of his mills. He can not continue manufacturing very long 
unless he has orders. He dares not pile up indefinitely in stor- 
age his manufactured product, because that would make him a 
speculator. But, when his contracts in advance ure signed with 
responsible firms who can be compelled to keep their contracts, 
then the manufacturer goes into the market and buys from re- 
sponsible sellers cotton enough to manufacture that cloth, and 
he knows with reasonable certainty what his labor will cost, and 
if he only knew what his coal would cost then practically every 
element in his process would be certain. I contend that he is 
entitled to know what the coal will cost him. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, why should not the coal operator be willing to contract 
by a binding contract for the delivery of 100 per cent of his coal? 
The American public expects to pay the coal operater a good 
profit on the coal in addition to the cost. If the coal operator 
would contract 100 per cent of his output, then he could keep 
the miners working 100 per cent of the time each year, rather 
than two-thirds of the time. If the bills I have introduced were 
enacted inte law, then the coal operators would be of necessity 
required to contract for their entire output, and therefore their 
miners would be steadily and constantly employed and the busi- 
ness would be standardized and stabilized. 

It is true that not every mine in the country would be kept 
working 100 per cent of the time. In fact the result would be 
that those mines that can be most economically operated, and 
therefore can underbid the others, would be kept at work 100 
per cent of the time and the other mines would have to close, 
and they would stay closed until the supply in the most 
favorably situated mines should be exhausted, and then the 
digging would be resumed in the other mines. It is a simple 
and necessary law of progress; it is the survival of the fittest; 
it is the law of competition that prevails among manufac- 
turers, among merchants, and among farmers. The farmer 
who does not hold down the cost of production soon finds that 
he is sold out by the foreclosure of a mortgage on his home. 
The merchant or manufacturer who does not hold down the 
cost of production soon finds himself in bankruptcy. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, the coal industry will not be stabilized and 
standardized until it is subject to the same inexorable and 
uniform law of competition. 

PROPITEERING IN COAL, A NECESSITY, IS SINPUL. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not just, it is not right, it is not reason- 
able that the coul operators and their allies, the speculators 
and the bootleggers, should be extorting from the American 
industries and from the American householders’ at least one 
thousand million dollars per year in unjustifiable and excessive 
profits in order that we may have a sufficient supply of coal 
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to keep industries moving and to keep our homes warm. I 
submit that things that are wrong can not long endure. This 
fair, unbiased fact-finding commission says that there has been 
“ profiteering,” and we know that the profiteering will average 
at least $2 per ton on five hundred million tons of coal a year. 
Therefore, we find the families of the coal profiteers, the 
speculators and the bootleggers, rolling upon the sands of 
Palm Beach with their profuse diamonds glittering in the 
sunlight while their victims are suffering and shuddering and 
shivering around an insufficiently fed heater in New England 
and in other sections of the country. 

We hear that these coal speculators and profiteers and boot- 
leggers heap up unconscionable profits amounting into the tens 
ef thousands of dollars within a short space of 30 days, while 
legitimate manufacturers of cotton and of furniture and of 
shoes and of machinery are happy if they are able to pay their 
taxes and to declare dividends of 8 or 10 or 12 per cent. Also 
we find the American farmers, with their $80,000,000,000 in- 
vested and with the work of 30,000,000 of men, women, and child- 
ren in the fields through sunshine and rain, through summer’s 
heat and winter's cold producing everything that our 110, 
000,000 people must have in order to live, must have in 
order to eat and wear, and yet these farmers for the last 
several years have made no profits and have in fact lost sub- 
stantially of their investments and have lost their labor and 
their time, and, sad, though it may be, some of them have 
almost lost courage and have well-nigh lost confidence. 

DELAY MEANS MORE PROFITEERING. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress should have taken up the coal 
proposition when it was convened in April, 1921. We knew 
then, as we had known for several years, that the specter 
of winter would breed its offspring of coal speculators and 
bootleggers. We knew the facts then just as this unbiased 
and disinterested commission has found them, but we could 
liave appointed such a commission in April, 1921, and we should 
have then enacted legislation that would have saved the Ameri- 
can people by this time at least $2,000,000,000. But we closed 
our eyes, 

The majority Members of Congress have stood bound hand 
and foot by a system of rules that puts all power into the hands 
of a few men, and then, when the situation became acute. in the 
fall of 1922, these few men generously gave us a Fact Finding 
Commission. They gave us this commission to find out some- 
thing which everybody knew. They simply wanted to prove 
that 2 and 2 make 4, and the result is that the coal specu- 
lators and bootleggers get by the present winter, and the com- 
mission will not report until December, 1923, and then no legis- 
tation can get by this oligarchy until late in the next winter to 
save the American people from the predatory methods of the 
coal speculators and the bootleggers. So these same despoilers 
of the public will for the next winter at least take the last 
$1,000,000,000 of unearned profits. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are compelled to ask: How long will the 
American people tolerate this endless-chain game of “ hide and 
seek ”? How long will they be tickled with this political manip- 
ulation and quieted by this political pacifier, which might be 
entitled“ Now you see it and now you don't“? 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. > 


EXTENDING BENEFITS OF SECTION 14, PAY READJUSTMENT ACT. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14077) to extend the benefits of sec- 
tion 14 of the pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, to validate 
certain payments made to National Guard and reserve officers 
and warrant officers, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire whether the gentleman will agree to eliminate 
section 3. I will say to the gentleman that section 3 is in- 
cluded in a Senate amendment to the War Department appro- 
priation bill, and before the bill comes out of conference there 
will be embodied the provision of section 8. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am con- 
eerned, speaking for the committee, I have no objection—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we do not want to have dupli- 
cation. It is now included as a Senate amendment in the 
War Department appropriation bill, and while the conferees 
have not reached that item I do not think there will be any 
question it will be reached and agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is the only point involved, if the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin can assure us that will be carried in the 
appropriation bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Although we have not reached that item, 
I do not think there will be any question it will be carried. I 
also wish to inquire, under the reservation of objection, as to 
this first section applying to reserve officers, and particularly 
referring to reserve warrant officers. I do not see anything in 
the report which would extend the provision to reserve warrant 
offices or even reserve officers. What is the need of extending 
this provision of the national defense act to warrant officers? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, I brought this bill in 
originally and it applied merely to National Guard officers who 
have done their duty at camp, who were paid, and then under 
a subsequent decision of the Attorney General they were told 
they would have to give back the money that they received for 
quarters; that they were not on the same basis as the Regular 
Army officer; but when the bill came before the committee we 
felt that the reserve officers ought to be included and also war- 
rant officers, who I did not know before existed anywhere ex- 
cept in the Navy, but apparently the only warrant officers are 
the bandmasters, and these reserve warrant officers and reserve 
officers, of course, when they go to camp they would be placed 
on the same basis as Regular Army officers and National Guard 
8 so I was perfectly willing to have this section put in 

e 3 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the committee amendment will limit 
the applicability of the provisions of this section to reserve 
officers and reserve warrant officers. Without the committee 
amendment it would apply to warrant officers of any service 
mentioned in the table of the pay readjustment act, - 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. I understand that that applies to the 
regular warrant officers, so that the only need in this legislation 
is to take care of the reserye National Guard. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin—and I think he is perfectly familiar with the facts— 
that in the drafting of the service pay bill we put language into 
that bill to the effect that wherever the National Guard or the 
reserve rendered the same service and held similar grades to 
those in the Regular Army they should receive equal pay. 
Now, so far as warrant officers in the Army are concerned, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will remember that the grade of 
field clerk was abolished in the Army reorganization bill and 
the grade of warrant officer created. However, in the National 
Guard and in the reserve the only warrant officers that they 
have are, as the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FROTH- 
INGHAM] has said, bandmasters. I presume they will have 
little to do; but in order that the legislation should be perfectly 


plain, and that no question should arise hereafter, this is an 


attempt to put them all on the same level, where they will 
receive the same compensation for the same service rendered. 
That is the only p 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to inquire of either 
gentleman whether under existing law reserve officers are en- 
titled to a commutation or allowance for quarters? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Well, that was the understanding that we 
had when they were called out for camp duty. As a matter of 
fact, not many of them will claim pay for that particular pur- 
pose. But we felt that the law should apply to them all alike. 
The comptroller, however, has held that it does not, and there- 
fore they asked for this legislation. It is in the interest of the 
National Guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am inquiring more as to the effect on 
the reserve officers. My understanding was that when the 
reserve officers went into camp for summer training they did 
not get any allowance for quarters. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, The comptrolier held they would not. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a fact that these officers all under- 
stood that they would have these allowances, and that that was 
the construction the War Department put upon the act? On 
that assurance they went to the camps and underwent the ex- 
pense, and now the comptroller holds that they were not entitled 
to the allowance. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin not to object to any legislation that makes it clear that 
there is no difference between the National Guard and the re- 
serve. The gentleman will remember that last year there was 
a difficulty about reserve officers receiving 15 days’ pay, they 
only receiving pay for 14 days. On the appropriation bill there 
is a provision taking care of that for the National Guard, and 
the gentleman's subcommittee has taken care of it and put both 
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the National Guard and the reserve officers on the same basis, 
I ask the gentleman that he will allow it to remain the same 
way in this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question if we should change it, as sug- 
gested, as to reserve warrant officers. I withdraw the reser- 
vation. 5 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That officers and warrant officers of the National 
Guard, while participating in exercises or performing the duties pro- 
vided for by sections 94, 97, and 99 of the national defense act, 
approved June 8, 1916, as amended, and reserve officers and reserve 
warrant officers of any of the services mentioned in the title of the a 
readjustment act of June 10, 1922, while on active duty, including 
duty for training purposes, shall receive the allowances prescribed for 
officers and warrant officers of the Regular services under sections 5 
6, and 11 of the said pay act, and ise heretofore made for rental 
allowances to officers and warrant officers of the National Guard or 
reserve: while attending camps of instruction or service schools are 


hereby validated. 5 
N service rendered by National Guard officers during 


Sec. 2. That 
temporary Federal recognition. prior to December 15, 1922, shall be 


deemed to have been rendered in compliance with the provisions of 
section 75, national defense act, approved June 3, 1916, and all pay- 
ments heretofore or hereafter made therefor are hereby validated and 


authorized. 

Mr. TILSON. 
amendment to section 1 of the bill. 
upon? X 

The SPEAKER. This is the first reading of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 7, after the word “ and,” Insert 
the word “ reserve.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the ! roviding for land-grant deductions shall not 
a pi to 3 at 4 cents 7 r mile heretofore performed under the 

ar Department appropriation act, approved June 30, 1922 (Public 
No. 259. 67th.Cong.), by members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out section 3. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out section 8. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. p 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: > 

Sec. 4. That hereafter the payments authorized by section 3, act o 
September 14, 1922 (Public, No. 299, Sixty-seyenth Congress), may 
include the entire amount lawfully accruing to such officers as pay, 
allowances, and mileage on account of such service, and, including pay 
and mileage for their return home, may be paid to the officers during 
said period and prior to their departure from the camp or other place 
at which such service is performed. 

Committee amendment: “Src. 5. That payments heretofore made to 
captains and lieutenants belonging to organizations of the National 
Guard for drills provided for in section 109, national defense act, at 
which at least 50 per cent of the commissioned strength and 60 per 
cent or more of the enlisted strength, but not less than 60 per cent of 
the required recognition strength, attended and participated for the 
required time be, and the same are hereby, validated.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask that we be per- 
mitted to change the numbering of the sections. Section 3 was 
dropped out. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the request will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDING THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3103) to amend section 2294, United States 
Revised Statutes, relating to homesteads. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? A 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2294, Revised Statutes of the United 


Mr. Speaker, there seems to be a committee 
Should not that be acted 


States, as amended by the act of March 11, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 63), and 
bao act of March 4, 1904 (33 Stat. p. 59), be amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

15 SEC. 2294 That hereafter all proofs, affidavits, and oaths of any 
made by applicants and entrymen 


kind whatsoever required to be 


under the homestead, preemption, timber-culture, desert-land, and 
timber and stone acts may, in addition to those now authorized to 
take such affidavits, proofs, and oaths, be made before any United 
States commissioner or commissioner cf the court exercising Federal 
jurisdiction in the Territory or before the judge or clerk of any court 
of record in the county, parish, or land district in which the lands 
are situated: Provided, That In cases where because of geographic or 
3 conditions there is a qualified officer nearer or more access- 
ible to the land involved, but outside the county and land district, 
affidavits, proofs, and oaths may be taken before such officer : Provided 
further, That in case the affidavits, peata and oaths hereinbefore 
mentioned be taken outside of the county or land district in which the 
land is located the applicant must show by affidavit satisfactory to 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office that it was taken before 
the nearest or most accessible officer qualified to take such affidavits, 
proofs, and oaths; but such showing by affidavit need not be made in 
making final proof if the proof be taken in the town or city where 
the newspaper is pannan in which the final proof notice. is printed, 
The proof, affidavit, and oath when so made and duly subscribed, or 
which may have heretofore been so made and duly subscribed, shall 
have the same force and effect as if made before the register and 
receiyer when transmitted to them with the fees and commissions 
allowed and required by law. That if any witness making such proof 
or any applicant making such affidavit or oath shall Spow ingly, will- 
fully, or 8 swear falsely to any material matter contained in 
said proofs, davits, or oaths, he shall be deemed guilty of perjury, 
and shall be liable to the same pains and penalties as if he had sworn 
falsely before the register. That the fees for entries and for final 
proofs when made before any other officer than the register and re- 
ceiver shall be as follows: 

For each affidavit, 25 cents. 

“For each deposition of claimant or witness, when not prepared by 
the officer, 25 cents. 

„y mer each deposition of claimant or witness prepared by the offi- 
cer, $1. 

a Any officer demanding or receiving a greater sum for such service 
shall be guilty of misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished 
for each offense by a fine not exceeding $100.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
MINING ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3794) to amend section 35 of the act entitled 
“An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,“ approved Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 3 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentle- 
man from Texas to withhold his objection a moment until I 
can explain this bill. 

Under the existing law, the money coming from royalties 
on oil is held in the Federal Treasury until the end of the 
fiscal year. This bill simply provides that the money shall be 
paid out at the end of each quarter, so that the States, counties, 
the reclamation fund, and the Federal Treasury who are entitled 
to this division of the fund may have it quarterly instead of 
annually. It will be a very great convenience. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are the States that hard up? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. They can utilize this monéy ad- 
vantageously, and it will be very acceptable for roads and 
schools. There is no occasion for it to remain in the Federal 
Treasury nine months beyond the time when it miglit be 
divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know that individuals get hard up some- 
times, but I did not know that the States of the great West 
ever did. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Some of the States need this money 
for road building and schools. It is legislation suggested by 
the Secretary of the Interior and is a departmental bill. I have 
no personal interest in it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it recommended by the Secretary of the 
Interior? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes; as very wise legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON, I withdraw my objection. ; 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, are these 
reclamation funds under the control of the Secretary of the 
Interior or of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The funds are under the control of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but of course they can only 
be paid out on an appropriation by Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the fund being paid 
quarterly if it is not going to inconvenience the Treasury 
officials. The question I should like to ask is whether it is 
feasible from the administrative standpoint for the Treasury 
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to determine each quarter the amount of money that is coming 
to the respective States under the allotment of the reclamation 
fund 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The only additional trouble will be 
the issuance of a warrant, after adding up the receipts, each 
quarter instead of at the end of the year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the report to show 
whether it is practicnble from an administrative standpoint 
This amount is changing continuously, as I understand. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It accumulates. 

Mr, STAFFORD. It aceumulates continuously? It. is an 
ever-receptive fund? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The Treasury Department at the end of 
the year will know how much should be paid to each State 
under the percentage plan? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, But I have some doubt whether the 
Treasury Department will know how much should be paid to 
each State at the end of each quarter. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is just a mutter of adding up the 
accretions each quarter. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the accretions do not come in every 

arter. 
ae. SMITH of Idaho. Oh, yes; they come in constantly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are coming in all the time. Now 
let me ask the gentleman how seen after the fiscal year is 
ended does the Treasury Department issue its warrant to the 
respective States? How long does it take the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine just how much each State is entitled to 
under the law? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. I could not answer that definitely, 
but I do not think it is over a week or 10 days. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Post Office Department it takes 
several weeks and months before the department is able to tell 
how much the salary of a postmaster will be. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is a different proposition. 

Mr, BLANTON. I ask for the regular order. We have found 
out what the bill is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the bill retain its place on the calendar. Is there ob- 
ection? 

ö Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. When again could this bill be 
brought up? 

The SPEAKER. The Chiar is unable to answer, 

Mr. BLANTON, Never. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I thought. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman would rather have it die 
on the calendar than to die somewhere else. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman from Idaho a question. I 
notice, in lines 5 te 10, inclusive, of page 2 of this bill, there 
is a provision that 87} per cent of the amounts derived from 
royalties, bonuses, and rentals shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the States in which the leased lands are sit- 
uated. Would that cover the Teapot Dome lease? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. If the Teapot Dome lease comes 
within the provisions of the oil leasing law, it would. 

Mr, STAFFORD. That is the existing law. The gentleman 
Will notice that the last proviso of this bill says that all moneys 
which may accrue to the United States under the provisions of 
this act from lands within the naval petroleum reserves shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as “ miscellaneous receipts.” The 
Teapot Dome lease is a naval petroleum reserve, and the 
original enactment did not provide for the allotmnet of those 
funds to the various States. It excepted those funds in the 
original leasing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Inasmuch as this was proposed 
by the Seeretary of the Interior, and inasmuch as the proposi- 
tion is to give such percentage of the royalties of leased oil 
lands to the different States, I am unwilling so late in the ses- 
sion to permit anything to be done which will look like a rati- 
fication by the House of Representatives of that Teapot Dome 
lease. Therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ HOMESTEAD ENTRIES IN ALASKA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 7762, to provide for soldiers and sailors’ home- 
stead entries in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. j 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the substitute be read in lieu of the original bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the substitute bill, as follows: 


by the homestead laws, sha 
homestead entry in the Territory of Alaska, 


the entryman 
nquished shall not be subject 
the filin, 


3 of 60 ve after 
relinguishment in the local land office. and shall, after the expiration 
of such 60-day pemoc Ds subject to — - by the first qualified applicant. 
Sec. 2. That the retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
make any and all regulations necessary to carry this act into effect. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment, 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE CITY OF SKAGWAY, ALASKA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill H. R. 12171, to grant certain lands to the city of Skag- 
way, Alaska, for a publie park. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill to grant certain lands to the city of Skagway, Alaska, for a 
public park. 


han one year, lands so 
to entry for a 


be, and he 
is hereby, authorized’ and directed to convey to the city of Skagway 


Alaska, for use as a public k, that certain portion of unsu 
public land adjacent to the city of S ay, Alaska, which is bounded 
on the east by the Skagway River, on the south by n Canal, on the 
west by Lynn Canal and Long Bay, an arm of Lynn Canal, and on 
the north by a line running from a point 8 400 

of Alpine Bridge, on the west bank of the ay River, in an ap- 
proxima wester to the land 


Provided, 

under shall be, sub; to all rights heretofore acquired by any 

pence rsons in or to the above-described premises or sy La 
and now existing under and by virtue of the laws of the United 

States: Provided 3 That there shall be reserved to the United 


essary use of the lands for extraeting 
provided her, That the lands hereby authorized to 
as hereinbefore set forth, and all portions thereof, shall 
be held and used by or for the said grantee the purpose herein 
cified, and if the lands shall cease to be so used for a of 
years at any one time, they shall revert to the United tes, and 
this condition shall be expre: in the patent to be issued under the 
terms of this act: 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 18, strike out the period at the end of the Une, Insert 
a colon, and add the following: 

Aud provided further, That the land to be convayed to the city of 
Skagway, Alaska, shall be paid for at the rate of $1.25 per acre.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDING SECTION 2 OF THE LEGISLATIVE, EXECUTIVE, AND 
JUDICIAL APPROPRIATION ACT, APPROVED JULY 31, 1894. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 13434, to amend section 2 of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 
1894. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is included in a Senate 
amendment to the War Department bill, and as some action 
will be taken by the conferees, I object. 
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DAM ACROSS POTOMAG RIVER, NEAR WILLIAMSPORT, MD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 13554, authorizing the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a dam and other structures across or 
in the Potomae River, at or near Williamsport, Washington 
County, Md. . - 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think there ought to be some 
explanation of this bill, and I reserve an objection. 

Mr. DENISON. This bill is to authorize the Williamsport 
Power Co: to construct n dam across the river near Williams- 
port, Md. The dam is to be used to impound water for a power 
plant which is to be built on the banks of the Potomac and 
connected in some way with a coal company at some distance 
away. This is not to be used for the creation of a water power, 
but only in connection with the steam power. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is Williamsport? 

Ur. DENISON. It is 75 or 80 miles up the river from Wash- 
ington, near Hagerstown. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is unusual to authorize such legisla- 
tion, but on reading the bill it seems to safeguard the inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

Mr. DENISON, I will state to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce gave the bill very careful 
consideration. The attorney general of the State of Maryland 
and Mr. ZIHLMAN, the author of the bill, came before the 
committee and made full statements with regard to the 
matter, All publie rights are reserved and safeguarded. 
The company that is going to put this plant there owns the 
land between the canal and the river. It is located between 
the Potomac River and the Cumberland Canal, where the 
canal bends out somewhat from the river. The company owns 
the land and they are going to put a power plant there, and 
they want to put in this dam with an intake and an outtake 
connection with the river, so as to hold a fresh supply of 
water for steam purposes. We give them no right to con- 
struct a water-power plant, but if at any time the Government 
wants to utilize that part of the river for water purposes, 
they have a right to submerge the dam or destroy or remove 
it without payment of damages to anyone. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I presume the reason they do not exer- 
cise their power under the general dam law is because that 
requires the dam to have provision made for navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. I suppose so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This has no navigable feature connected 
with the project? - 

Mr. DENISON. None whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this bill will not cost the Govern- 
ment anything? 

Mr. DENISON. No; not a cent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Williamsport Power Co., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, its 
successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, a dam and 
other structures across or in the Potomac River at or near Williams- 
port, Washington County, Md.: Prorided, That the work shall not be 
commenced until the plans therefor have been submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and by the Sec- 
retary of War: Provided further, That this act shall not be construed 
to authorize the use of such dam and/or other structures to develop 
water power or generate hydroelectric energy. 

Sec. 2. That the authority granted by this act shall cease and be 
null and void unless the actual construction of the dam and other struc- 
tures hereby authorized is commenced within one 85 and completed 
within three years from the date hereof: Provided, That from and after 
thirty days’ notice from the Federal Power Commission, or other 
authorized agency of the United States, to said company or its succes- 
sors, that desirable water-power development will be interfered with by 
the existence of such dam and/or other structures, as the case may be, 
the authority hereby granted to construct, maintain, and operate such 
dam and/or other structures designated in such notice shall terminate 
and be at an end; and any grantee or licensee of the United States 
proposing to develop a power project at or near such dam and/or other 
structure shall have authority to remove, submerge, or utilize such 
dam and/or other structures under such conditions as said commission 
or other agency may determine, but such conditions shall not include 
compensation for the removal, submergence, or utilization of such dam 
if the water level to be maintained in said power project is higher than 
the level of the crest of said dam. 

Sec, 3. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

With the following committee amendments: 


In the second line of the title eliminate the word other“ and insert 
“appurtenant intake and outlet.” 
mente 1, line 3, change the letter “t” in the first word “the” to a 


Page 1, Une 7, strike ont the word “ other’ and insert“ appurtenant 
intake and outlet.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the word “ hereof” and insert the words 
“of approval of this act.” 

Page 3, line 1, after the word dam“ eliminate the words “if the 
water level to be maintained in said power project is higher than the 
level of the crest of said dam.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 3593, to authorize an exchange of lands with 
owners of private land holdings within the Glacier National 
Park. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior. for the pur- 

se of eliminating private holdings of land within the Glacier National 

ark, is hereby empowered, in his discretion, to obtain for the United 
States the complete title te any or all of the lands held in private 
ownership within the boundaries of said park by accepting from the 
owners of such privately owned lands complete relinquishment thereof 
and 5 2 and patenting to such owners, in exchange therefor, 
in each instance, like public land of equal value situate in the State of 
Montana, after due notice of the proposed exchange has been given by 
publication for not less than 30 days in the counties where the lands 
proposed to be exchanged or taken in exchange are located. 

Sec. 2. That the value of all patented lands within said park, includ- 
ing the timber thereon, offered for exchange, and the value of other 
lands of the United States elsewhere situate, to be given in exchange 
therefor, shall be ascertained in such manner as the Secretary of the 
Interior may direct; and the owners of such privately owned lands 
within said park before any exchange is effective, furnish the 
Secretary of the Interior evidence satisfactory to him of title to the 
patented lands offered in exchange; and lands conveyed to the Govern- 
wens under this act shall be and remain a part of the Glacier National 

ark. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

UNITED STATES COAL COMMISSION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill H. R. 13882, to amend the act entitled “An act to 
establish a commission to be known as the United States Coal 
Commission for the purpose of securing Information in connec- 
tion with questions relative to interstate commerce in coal, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 22, 1922. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SCHOOL FUND OF CHEROKEE NATION IN OKLAHOMA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House Resolution 393, directing the Attorney General to 
make an immediate investigation of the school funds of the 
Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, at the instance of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], I object to the 
consideration of the bill. He states that all of the information 
that would result from the proposed investigation can now 
be furnished by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia objects. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CEDING CERTAIN LANDS IN MICHIGAN TO THE STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8625) to provide for the cession to the State 
of Michigan of certain public lands in the county of Isle Royal, 
State of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr, BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have done this same thing in the 
State of Wisconsin. Years ago the National Government ceded 
all of the islands in the northern lakes to the State of Wiscon- 
sin, so that the State could conserve them for State park pur- 
poses and thereby prevent private individuals from preempting 
on them. This relates only to a very few islands, in extent only 
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33 acres of land, in Lake Superior. It safeguards the State 
and the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was just one question inyolved, and 
that is this: Suppose there should be governmental. uses for 
this in the future, we will have ceded them away. 

Mr, STAPFORD. Any private person can now enter on 
these islands and get title to them. How much better is it 
not to allow the National Government to establish a park, but 
the State to establish a park? This is public land not 
utilizable for any other purpose, and the bill seeks to cede the 
lands to the State of Michigan so as to allow it to establish 
parks, There is no future burden upon the National Govern- 
ment. If we do not do that, it will permit some private 
individual to enter and preempt the land. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is left to the Government after all 
to determine whether or not it will pass title. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; these lands are open to entry now, 
and people will enter on them for pleasure resort purposes. 
We considered that question many years ago in Wisconsin in 
reference to the islands in the lakes there, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the matter has passed the eagle eye of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, I have no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. How much land is involved? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only 33 acres. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). Is there objec- 
tlon to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the following-described lands located in 
the county of Isle Royal, State of Mich „ be, and they are hereby, 
ceded to the State of Mich: for public park D e Isle No. 1. 
range 34 west; Is 
34 west; Isle No, 2 


ran, 
$8 west; Isle No. 2, section 32, township 67 north, range 33 west; Tae 


67 north, range 33 west; contain- 
id in all, 33.71 acres: Provided, however, That fh case the State of 
Michigan shall at an; 


time use the said described lands, or any portion 
of them, for other public park purposes, the title thereto shall 
revert to the Government of the United States. 


The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 
Tage 1, line 4, strike out the words “Isle Royal” and insert the 
word “ Keweenaw.” 
2, line 11, strike out “ thirty-three and seventy one-hundredths " 
and ys thirty-three and seventy-five hundredths.” 
Page 2, line 12, strike out the word however” and insert: y 
* ‘That any grant hereby made shall not defeat any prior valid set- 
tlement claim initiated w the land was subject to settlement and 
legally maintained: And provided further.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended to read as follows: 
A bill to provide for the cession to the State of Michigan of certain 
public lands in the county of Keweenaw, State of Michigan. 
UNITED STATES COAL COMMISSION. 


Mr. LBA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar No. 491 (H. R. 13882), relating to the 
United States Coal Commission, retain its place on the calendar 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
‘the gentleman what purpose there can be in keeping it on the 
calendar? 

Mr. LEA of California. I do not know that the purpose is 
very material. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are now approaching the end of the 
Congress, and there will hardly be another unanimous-consent 
day. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
like to retain It. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like very much to do the gentleman 
a personal courtesy, but if there is any chance for any advan- 
‘tage to be derived by this legislation I shall object, because I 
do not want to see it have any advantage at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? . 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects, and the bill is stricken from the calendar. 

PAYMENT OF PER DIEM EMPLOYEES, ETC. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was H. J. Res. 256, proposing payment to certain em- 
ployees of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 


If there is any advantage, I would 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

‘Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice from the report this would involve the expendi- 
ture of $333,000, and more. What character of employees will 
this extend the payment of a day’s wage to? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. All per diem employees. Of course, there 
are a good many of those, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to those who were employed on regular 
salaries it would be impossible to deduct their day's pay? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Yes; those who are paid by the month 
or year get their pay just the same. Of course, nearly all 
cf these holidays, I think, in every instance, they are paid 
for the day. This was passed without any mention made of 
the question of pay and subsequently the comptroller has held 
that they were not entitled to pay and they went upon the 
supposition that the ordinary rule would prevail. The depart- 
ments went on and paid. Now, the question is, Shall we at- 
tempt to collect that back or allow it to go? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in reading the report the War 
Department has attempted in a good many instances : 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Some instances, 

Mr. STAFFORD. To have the Treasury reimbursed, Per- 
haps it was the intention of Congress that all employees of the 
Government should have a holiday and not pay it back, whether 
they were per diem or salaried employees. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Of course, that was the understanding 
of the department because they allowed it and paid them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the question, whether it was the | 
intention of Congress or not, : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is this a unanimous report of the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think so; I do not remember of any op- 
position to it. There is no minority report. 

Mr, BLANTON. If it is a unanimous report, I think the 
gentleman from Wiseonsin ought to go into it a little more 
thoroughly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
report. 

Mr. BLANTON. It had about the same consideration that 
the murder bill which the gentleman brought in here had? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; this was up and considered very care- 
fully, and we had before us the comptroller to explain it to us 
quite fully. I can say that the bill which the gentleman re- 
fers to 

Mr. BLANTON. Slipped by the chairman 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, it was sent to us twice, and it was 
assumed that it was all right because it came from hands which 
ought to have seen that it was in proper shape. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Did the comptroller hold it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to allow all these employees to have their 
salary on this holiday? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, No; I can not say the comptroller said 
that; but it was evident the department so understood it be- 
cause they allowed these employees to be paid and did pay them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


I do not remember there is any minority 


ovem- 


legal 
public holiday; and e 
Whereas it was understood such action by Congress automati 
carried with it payment for such holiday to per diem as well as ann 
salaried employees; and 
Whereas the Comptroller General has 
a pet be legally paid for the holiday, November 11, 1921: Therefore 


t 

Resolved by the Senate and House of sentatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, at all pee diem employees 
of the several departments and independent establishments of the Gv: 
ernment who were carried on the rolls as employees and excused from 
work on November 11, 1921, shall be allowed pay for that day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont the pre- 
ambje. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


EXPENSES OF SUBSISTENCE, OFFICERS AND ATTORNEYS, DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE, 


The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Calen- 


ruled that per diem employees 


dar was the bill (H. R. 13430) to amend section 370 of the 


Revised Statutes of the United States. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 
Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold, 


1923. 
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Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to se- 
cure for the officers of the Department of Justice, when on 
travel on Government business, an allowance more in keeping 
with the present prices. When the per diem of $4 was fixed 
in 1914 we had different conditions from those we have now. 
The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps when on duty are allowed 
$7 per day; Federal judges are allowed $10 per day; the gen- 
eral appraisers of the Government engaged under the. tariff act 
of 1922, $10 per day; and even the stenographic force is allowed 
$8 per day. The Senate recently passed a similar bill allowing 
the Department of Justice $7 per day. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, after hearings and full consideration, 
amended the Senate provisions to make it read $6 per day, in 
lien of actual expenses. In view of the fact that even the 
stenographie force draw $8 per day and judges $10 per day, 
we consider the allowance of $4 per day, made before the war, 
an injustice to the Department of Justice and should raise this 
amount. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state when this practice first started 
of raising this allowance for subsistence in various departments 
my colleague [Mr. Brack] and myself and several others called 
attention to where it would lead, that it would be an excuse 
for: raising the allowance for subsistence all the way up the 
line and down the line, But gentlemen said, “ No; it would be 
confined to that particular bill.“ 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman from Texas think that 
representatives of the Department of Justice going out on ofti- 
cial business, say, to Chicago or to Dallas, Tex., can subsist 
upon $4 a day? Instead of the $10 allowed to the judges, we 
propose to cut what the Senate put in and make it $6. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, under another bill we passed the 
other day some employees are allowed $8 a day. Now, you 
are coming in and granting a raise in this department, and 
some others will come in with bills granting raises to others, 
and I think we should step these raises. There was a time 
when a man could live on less than $4 subsistence where he 
had his salary and traveling expenses allowed. There was a 
time in the country when he could do it, and we may get back 
to those normal conditions, But the gentleman will never be 
able to amend the future bills downward; it will always be 
upward, 

Mr: FOSTER. That question came before our committee 
whether we should agree to the Senate bill, making it $7, and 
your Judiciary Committee unanimously agreed to make it $6; 
realizing that would hardly reimburse. Now, if this is passed 
all expense accounts must be itemized and must not exceed $6 
per day. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want the distinguished gentleman to look 
back into the Recorp of probably about three weeks ago, to the 
list of the special attorneys employed in this department, on 
the Government pay roll, drawing a large salary, and the his- 
tory of some of them that was given at that time, and the 
class of services they were giving te this Government. Some 
who used to be messenger boys a short while ago are now 
special attorneys employed at large salaries. 

Mr. FOSTER. I do not hold against them the fact they were 
once messenger boys. I myself for seven years sold news- 


papers, 
Mr. BLANTON. But before a man is employed by the Gov- | 


ernment to represent the Government in the Department of 
Justice cases, where he will be pitted against highly paid 
private attorneys, he should have some legal education and 
training and at least some practieal training in the courthouse 
as well as in the theory of pleading and practice. 

Mr. FOSTER. 1 am conscious of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Texas is a good enough lawyer and realizes that the 
exception does not prove the rule. But if the Department of 
Justice sends an Assistant Attorney General out, for example, 
to Columbus, Ohio, he ought not to be asked to subsist on $4 a 
day under present prices and conditions. The hotel bill alone 
is frequently that much. This law does not fix it at 87, or $10, 
or at $8, such as the stenegraphie force may get, but it fixes the 
reasonable maximum price of $6 a day to be itemized, which 
the gentleman admits is reasonable. I am not asking any 
special favor for this department. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is one more trouble. The gentleman, 
if he will investigate these expense accounts as I have done, 
and will go down into them and look at the different items that 
are put inte these various expense accounts, will find out that 
where you have made a big allowance for subsistence besides 
traveling expenses the trips have been prolonged over 40 or 50 
or 60 days, which sometimes could have been ended in probably 
w week; and it is an incentive to make the trips last when they 
are drawing $6 or $8 a day for subsistence, for every day they 
can prolong the trip is so much money in their pockets, 


Mr. FOSTER. I do not question but that. the gentleman 
from Texas has rendered a great service to this House by mak- 
ing such investigations; but 

Mr. BLANTON, I have tried, but I have not been able to 
stop all waste. 

Mr. FOSTER. This bill provides that it must not exceed $6. 


Mr. BLANTON. The Post Office Department is more im- 
portant to the people of the United States—our home people— 
than the Department of Justice just now. Why does not the 
gentleman. raise the $4 allowance for traveling expenses for the 
inspectors and officials of the Post Office Department? 

Mr. FOSTER. My belief is that a gentleman under the Post 
Office Department, going out on field duty, can no more live on 
$4 a day than can those from the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman's party has one of the finest 
men in this Government down in the Post Office Department as 
Postmaster General, and you have not found Doctor Work, or 
his First Assistant, Governor Bartlett, who is slated for Docto: 
Work’s place—you have not found them asking for $8 or 
allowance. They are satisfied with $4. 

Mr. POSTER. I know that the gentleman from Texas 
realizes that if Doctor Work should go to-day to Denver on 
Government business he could not subsist on $4 a day. 

Mr: BLANTON. Doctor Work knows present conditions. 
He is presumed to have and does have the interests of his post- 
office inspectors at heart. Why has he not asked for it? 

Mr. FOSTER.. I do not know as to that, but I do know, and 
the gentleman from Texas knows, that neither Doctor Work nor 
anyone else can subsist.on $4 a day if placed subject to our city 
prices. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes, 

Mr. SWING. I remember a conversation that I had with the 
late lamented Franklin K. Lane while. still Secretary of the 
Interior. I had occasion to present him with some California 
fruits. He said, “This will help out.” He stated that it had 
been a subject of conversation in the Cabinet a few days be- 
fore how the Cabinet members could travel on official business 
and live on the $3 per day allowed them. He said it could not 
be done. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think there ought to be a special com- 
mittee—not another committee appointed, because, God knows, 
we have enough already—but there ought to be some concerted 
action by your steering committee that will make these sub- 
sistence: allowances, more consistent. Until such a committee 
has worked out æ consistent plan each bill will come in on its 
own footing, as it does now, and I do not think we ought con- 
tinually, to raise the amount. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have observed the gentleman from Texas 
during the past four years—he as a persistent: speaker; I as 
an interested listener. I believe that generally the gentleman 
from Texas tries to do what he believes is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you will not vote with me. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have voted with the gentleman, as an ex+ 


amination of the Rrcoxp will disclose, more times than he 


may realize. I do not think the gentleman believes that these 
men can subsist on $4 a day. I think he believes in his own 
heart. that this provision in the bill is a just one. The gentle- 
man should realize that the House Judiciary Committee brought 
the amount down to $6 a day maximum, on itemized’ state- 
ments. I do not think the gentleman should object: to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, I saw in the paper this morning that the 
German mark is being stabilized. If they can do that, we 
certainly are getting back to normal. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the cen- 
sideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. FOSTER. Where does the objection come from? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects, 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman withhold that objection. 
for a moment? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. T will reserve the objection—— 

Mr, BLANTON. I make it. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


UNTTED STATES MARSHAL, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 


The, next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent: 
was the bill (S. 3614) relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State 
of New York. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion. of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- | 
ment. | 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the business of the United States | 
district court in the southern judicial district of the State of New 
York shall make it necessary, in the opinion of the Attorney General, | 
for the United States marshal to furnish greater security than the 
official bond now required by law, a bond in an amount not to exceed | 
$75,000 shall be given, when required by the Attorney General, who | 
sball fix the amount thereof. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the | 
bill. | 
The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent | 
was the bill (S. 2703) to allow the printing and publishing of 
illustrations of foreign postage aud revenue stamps from de- 
faced plates. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for ameud- 
| 


ment. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That nothing in sections 161, 172, and 220 of 
the act entitled “An act to seo A revise, and amend the 1 laws 
of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. L. p. 1118, 
1121, 1132), shall be construed to forbid or prevent the printing or 
publishing of Illustrations of postage or revenue stamps from plates so 
defaced as to indicate that the illustrations are not adapted or intended 
for use as stamps, or to pervert or forbid the making of necessary 

lates therefor for use philatelic or historical articles, books, 
fournais, or albums, or the circulars of legitimate publishers or dealers 
such stamps, books, journals, or albums; but no such illustration | 
shall be made in colors, and no such illustration or plate shall be of | 
a stamp of the United States. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “ illustrations,” strike out the 
word “of” and insert the words “in black and white or foreign.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “album,” strike out the words 
„but no such illustration shall be made in colors, and no such illus- 
tration or plate shall be of a stamp of the United States“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: and nothing in said sections shall be 
construed to forbid or prevent similar Illustrations, in black and white 
only, in philatelle or historical articles, books, Journals, albums, or 
the circulars of legitimate publishers or dealers in such ages books, | 
journals, albums, or circulars of suth portion of the border of a stamp | 
of the United States as ey be n to show minor differences 
in the stamp so illustrated, but all such 
four times as large as the portion of the original United States stamp 
so illustrated.” j 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk will | 


rt. | 
rue Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VousTpap: At the end of the 5 | 
amendment insert: “ Provided, however, That no such postage or reve- 
5 stamp is printed or published without the printer or publisher | 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


ereof first having obtained the written consent of the Secretary of | 

e Treasury for such purpose,” | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on third reading of the Sen- 
ate bill. | 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly | 
read the third time and passed. 


CONSTRUCTING A DRAIN FOR SEWAGE ACROSS GOVERNMENT LAND AT 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13272) granting a license to the city of 
Miami Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across cer- 
tain Government lands. 

The*Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TILSON). 
tlon? 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? I 
did not object to the gentleman's bill. This is simply a question 


Is there objec- 


ustrations shall be at least u 


of passing over 20 feet of Government land in order that they 
may put in modern sewerage. The War Department and the 
Interior Department reported favorably on it. It provides for 
the repeal of the law at any time, and unless this is granted 
now the system can not be putin. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. FOSTER. I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, MINN, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13996) granting the consent of Congress 
to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, in 
township 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal merid- 
jan in the State of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Thé SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute the Senate bill which Is on the Speaker's 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill of a simi- 
lar import on the Speaker's table. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS. I object. s 

a NEWTON of Minnesota. Go ahead, then, with the House 
bill. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minnesota 
being my good friend, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 


Is there objection? 


ate bill. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8. . | granting the consent of Con s to the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, townsbip 28 north, 
range 28 west of the fourth principal meridian, in the State of Min- 


nesota. 

Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of the Congress is hereby 
pana to the cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, or either of them, 
o construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation in the northwest quarter of section 17, township 28 north 
range 28 west of the fourth principal meridian, between the cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, in 8 
with the provisions of an act entitled An act to late the con- 
struction of bri over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Spec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, 


on page 1, line 7, after the word “in,” insert the words “or 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 1, line 7, after the 
word in,“ Insert the words or near.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The House bill was laid on the table, 


CONSTRUCTION OF THREE BRIDGES ACROSS THE JUNCTION OF THE 
MINNESOTA AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS, 


The next bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill (H. R. 14081) granting the consent of Congress to the Val- 
ley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Minne- 
sota and Mississippi Rivers at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire what is the character of the railroad that is to be 
constructed on these three bridges authorized by this bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. As I understand it, it is to be in 
the nature of a sort of industrial road. There is an island lying 
at the junction of the Mississippi and Minnesota Rivers, prob- 
ably about 50 acres in extent. That has not as yet been de- 
veloped in any way. There is no building upon it. The desire 
is to develop and make use of that island for Industrial purposes. 
The only approach to the island is the approach on the south- 
west over the Dakota county side, and then the one on the west 
which is over the Fort Snelling Reservation side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the necessity of having the bridge 
extend over the Fort Snelling Military Reservation? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota.. It is on the west side of the 
Mississippi River and at the junction. Minneapolis lies north 
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of Fort Snelling, up the Mississippi River. The traffic is down- 
stream. In order to get from Minneapolis to the island you must 
cross over the Fort Snelling Reservation, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why is it necessary to go onto the island 
from the Fort Snelling side? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, You have got to over the 
Fort Snelling Reservation in order to get upon the island from 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I thought you could approach it from one 
side only. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Not from Minneapolis. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It does not mean the spoliation of the 
land on the ‘Government reservation? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Not at all. It is low flat land 
that has never been utilized and never will be for military pur- 


poses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby ted 
to the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation o. under 
the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and —＋ — to 
construct, maintain, and operate three bri and approaches thereto 
across the junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers at 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Pike Island the 
State of Minnesota, said 3 — to be constructed so as to connect 
the southwesterly shore of Pike Island with the west bank of the 
Mississippi River in Dakota 3 Minn., the westerly shore of Pike 
Island with the Fort Snelling Mil Reservation on the west bank 

la 22 the t bank of said riv 2 z 5 

nd eas nk of sa er, nty, 
in wi act entitled “An act to 


March 23, 1906 
Shc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

SEWAGE DRAIN ACROSS GOVERNMENT LANDS, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to House bill 13272, granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain 
Government lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 498. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Florida 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present, The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will not the gentleman withdraw his point 
of order? I think that later on we will be able to pass the 
gentleman's bill. 

Mr. SEARS. But what assurance have we 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, I am not in control; but I shall 
use my good offices toward having the bill passed. I think some 
means will be devised whereby the gentleman's bill will be con- 
sidered later. It is a meritorious measure. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of no 
quorum. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to return- 
ing to the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Minne- 
gota [Mr. Vorsreap] has made a statement to me that causes 
me to withdraw my objection to the bill (H. R. 13430) to amend 
section 870 of the Revised Statutes, and I do withdraw my 
objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13272? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the city of Miami Beach, Fla., a municipal 
corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
Florida, be, and it is bereby, granted a license and permit to lay. 
construct, and maintain a drain for sewage from its sewage disposal 
pan across the lands of the United States Government known as the 
Jovernment reservation and into the Government channel, which 
Government reservation Mes in the extreme southern portion of said 
city and immediately adjacent to said Government channel, immediately 
south of said city, provided said drain is laid underground alon 
the following described line: Begin with the in m of the wes 
line of Jefferson Avenue in said city, proceed south to the north line 
of said United States Government lands; thence run southeasterly 
parallel with the east shore of Biscayne Bay as said shore exists 
along the west boundary line of said United ‘States Government land, 


to the low water mark in a cut between Biscayne and th 
Atlantic Ocean; thence continuing under water * eee depth as 


will not interfere with navigation to the edge of the Government 
channel ured for ships. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall become and be effective immediately upon 
its passage and approval as provided by law. 

The following committee amendments were severally reported 
and severally agreed to: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out all of lines 9 and 10, and lines 1, 2, 3, 
5, 6, 1. 8, 9, 10, 11. and 12 on page 2 and insert in lieu thereof ins 
foll g: “situated on the n side of the Government cut from 
Biscayne Bay to the Atlantic Ocean immediately south of the city of 
Miami Beach, at such location and in accordance with such plans as 
may be approved by the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, and 
by the Secretary of War.” 

‘ At 2, strike out all of section 2 and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollow ing: 

“ Sac, 2, That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereb 
expressly reserved.” : j of 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. N 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. $ 


EXPENSES OF SUBSISTENCE OFFICERS AND ATTORNEYS, DEPARTMENT 
OF JUSTICE. 


Mr, FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the bill H. R. 18430, to amend section 870 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr Speaker, reserving the right to ob 
I wish to inquire of the gentleman who has reported the bil 
whether the committee considered limiting the time to which 
the per diem allowance should be granted to these respective 
employees. Many years back in consideration of the Postal 


Service we found this abuse, which we sought to correct. In- 


spectors who were entitled to the $4 per day per diem allowance 
would leave their domiciles and depart for long periods of time 
for the sole purpose of getting the allowance. We provided that 
they would not be entitled to a per diem allowance for a period 
exceeding 15 days. I assume that it is not the purpose of the 
Government to grant this per diem allowance to these Depart- 
ment of Justice employees when they are assigned to some 
place in the field for a long period of time. I do not know 
whether the gentleman has considered that phase of the matter 
in connection with this bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. No limit was suggested, because there was 
nothing to suggest such a thing to the committee. What would 
be a reasonable limit? Take the nature of the work of the 
Department of Justice, with the work that has been piled upon 
it in consequence of the war. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not directing my inquiry to the 
amount carried, but I am directing my inquiry to the possible 
abuse that may be indulged in where the Department of Justice 
assigned some person in the field to stay one, two, three, four, 
or five months, It certainly should not be the purpose of the 
Government to pay him at those rates if he virtually takes up 
his abode there, even thongh he is engaged on Government work 
assigned by the department. 

Mr. FOSTER. ‘There surely would be no departmental O. K. 
for such a bill as that, and as long as he is there temporarily 
he can not make any money at $6 a day, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not limited to temporary assign- 
ments, and it is that feature of it that I had in mind when I 
considered the bill. 

Mr. FOSTER. I see no objection to such an amendment as 
that, if the gentleman can conceive what would be a reasonable 
limit, in view of the work of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What would the gentleman say to a period 
not exceeding two months? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; two weeks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; we do not want to restrict them 
too much. 

Mr. FOSTER. Suppose the Department of Justice sends a 
man to Chicago in the case pending out there, would two weeks 
be a reasonable time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would rather trust the common sense and 
good judgment of the department than to have such an amend- 
ment at this time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Some of these cases run along for two or 
three montlis. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shall turn the inquiry back to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. What would he suggest as a reasonable 
limitation for a Department of Justice employee going out to 
Chicago? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said two months. 
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Mr. BLANTON, 
at two months in this bill, the gentleman will find that most 
of them will have a period of two months in their accounts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there is a great deal in that. They 
will consider this an authorization of Con 


May I make this suggestion: If you fix it 


Mr. BLANTON, I would rather leave it as it is without 
putting in the twe months, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will not press the amendment in view of 
the great insistence of the gentleman from Ohio on this bill, 
but T really believe it is going to be the subject of abuse in 
certain limited cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I want to ask the gentleman why there 
were these differences in allowances. A short time ago I went 
out to St. Paul as a member of the joint committee on agri- 
cultural credits, and I put in a bill and the Comptroller General 
came back and said I was only entitled to $4 a day for all my 
expenses; and that trip cost me money. Why should there be 
this difference in allowances? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the weakness of this bill. We are 
singling out one department and allowing a per diem of $7 
when the law limits it in other activities to $4 and en some 
eases to $5. That is the objection to this bill; it is special legis- 
lation, because one department of the Government has been 
active in trying to press some needed legislation. It will na- 
turally result in extending it to the rest of the departments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 370 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
” NEC. 
attorney, a special ant to the Attorney General, or any other 
officer of the Department of Justice is sent by the Attorney General 


to any State, district, Territory, or cauna to attend to any interest 


of the United States the person so sent shall receive, in addition to his 
salury and the necessary expenses of travel, his actual expenses in- 
curred for subsistence, not to exceed $7 per day, or a per diem of $6 
in lieu of such actual expenses while absent from the seat of govern- 
ment, the account thereof to be verified by affidavit.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend, on page 
2, line 8, by striking out the words “$7 per day or u per 
diem of“ and the word “in” in that line, and in line 4 strike 
out “lieu of such actual expenses,” so that the language will 
read “not to exceed $6 while absent from the seat of govern- 
ment.” 

‘he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ exceed,” strike out “ §7 per day or a 
a diem of, and after “ $6" strike out the word „In,“ and on line 

strike out the words lieu of such actual expenses. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr, Speaker, I want to congratulate the Tudi- 
ciary Committee, and now I simply desire to call attention to 
the fact that deputy United States marshals have only been 
receiving $4 a day. That is the question I desire to ask the 
gentleman just now, and suggest to him that the Judiciary 
Committee take up this matter and see that they get an addi- 
tlonal per diem, because I know that they can not get by on that 
amount. I do hope the committee will take it up next session, 
for while this is in part cared for now in the appropriation bill, 
each year we have to thresh it out, and I would like their per 
diem not only increased but become permanent law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the spell- 
ing of the word “exceed” will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, on what subject? 

Mr. LANKFORD. A few days ago I made some observations 
on the race question and I wish to extend my remarks along 
the same line. 

Mr. STAFFORD, 
remarks? 


I take it they are the gentleman’s own 
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Mr. LANKFORD. No; I have some quotations which I wish 
to include. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they the major or the minor part of 
the gentleman’s remarks? 

Mr. LANKFORD. A minor part. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope they are the extreme minor part. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr, Speaker, some days ago I discussed 
the solution of the race question and urged that the best in- 
terest of both races demanded less bitterness and hatred. Sev- 
eral negro newspapers have carried my speech in full or prac- 
tically so. Most of them differ very much with me. This was 
to be expected; In a few minutes I will refer to just one of 
these articles to show that many of the northern negroes be- 
lieve that the negro will establish his place in this civiliza- 
tion by force, by laws enacted by sectional prejudice and 
hatred, and contrary to public opinion of the white or domi- 
nant race. 

I repeat, the great desire of the Negro race should be to 
prove itself worthy of rights and privileges—not to seek to 
take those rights against public opinion of the white man. I 
again repeat, the future place of the negro is what the white 
man permits him to occupy because of his real merit, not what 
the negro gets temporarily by hatred and then abuses in order 
to show that he is holding it. 

The lamented late Senator Watson, of Georgia, once said: 

I regard public opinion as omnipotent. It can not be seen, but its 
pressure is despotic. The bravest man quails before the silent aver- 
slon of hostile public opinion. The stoutest leader weakens before its 
frowning face. It changes policies, customs, manners, It enforces an 
unwritten law, and the criminal who violates it swings from a limb. 
3 a written law and bears home in triumph the man who 

You think you hold your life the mer i s 
ing of the kind. You old It C tithes 

No Dyer antilynching law can stop lynchings. The negro, 
by staying in his place and by building up favorable public 
sentiment—not for his crimes and wrongs, for this can not be 
done, but for his people's courtesy, politeness, and merit—can 
stop lynchings of negroes, 

Mr. Speaker, I promised that I would make some mention of 
one of the articles in which my speech was quoted. I am doing 
this to show some of the ideas held by negroes. I shall probably 
discuss more fully some of these ideas at a time when there 18 
hot such a rush as now exists here in trying to get ready for 
adjournment. 

The Washington Tribune, a negro paper published here, car- 
ried my speech, practically in full, under a headline clear across 
the front page, as follows: 


Negroes of Washington worry Georgia Congressman. 


Again, the paper in a headline says, Georgian’s speech really 
paid tribute to northern negro.” In other words, the paper says 
it is a tribute to the northern negro to be charged with being 
offensive, insulting, and impudent to the white race. I am glad 
this paper printed my speech on front page, as it in this way 
carried fully my message to the negroes of Washington and the 
North. It is far from my purpose to enter into an argument 
with a negro or a set of negroes who take a pride in being 
offensive, impudent, and insulting to the white race, and I only 
mention this article in this paper for the purpose of submitting 
additional evidence to Congress along the line that many of the 
negroes of Washington and the North believe that the way to 
gain for themselves a place in this civilization is by vicious, 
impudent, insulting conduct and not by merit. 

They believe that the way to gain respect is by being disre- 
spectful, and that the way to gain the good will is by being 
offensive, impolite, discourteous, and vicious. The Washington 
Tribune says, though, that I do not know “ the negro who goes 
to Harvard” to school. Well, maybe I do not. I hope, though, 
that he is not much more impudent, insulting, and vicious than 
the ones who go to school here in Washington to Howard 
University at the expense of the United States Government. 
I always had an idea that education develops that which is 
best, not that which is worst, in a man or woman. If educa- 
tion of the negro means to make him more insolent, vicious, 
and insulting, then that same education means his destruction: 
He should develop the best of his nature, not the worst side. 
Whether the negro believes it or not, he needs the good will 
of the white. man. I say for the third time what I have 
heretofore said here along this line: 


The white race will determine what position in this 
tion the Negro race shall occupy. This will eventually 
not by sectional hatred—not by partisan prejudice and not by political 
wness. The white race will write the verdict of the 
ts in this Nation, and the white people of the South will 


reat civiliza- 
determined 


selfish narro 
negroes’ righ 
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help make, will agree to, and will approve the yerdict. The verdict 
will be impartial. It will be fair. It will speak the truth. It 
will be made up, after a careful consideration of all the evidence 
submitted by the Negro race, in vlew of all the surrounding circum- 
stances and under the laws of eternal fairness, justice, and right. The 
verdict will not be a directed verdict. It will not be a forced decision. 
The white race will decide what position the negro is worthy to 
occupy from the negro’s own acts, from his merit or lack of merit, 
and not from demands made by negro propagandists of either the 
Negro race or white race, except that these propagandists by the crea- 
5 o: racial hatred are introducing a mass of evidence against the 
colored race. 


The Washington Tribune, speaking of my speech, said: 


LANkKFORD's speech was aimed at the negroes in Washington in par- 
ticular and the negroes in the North in general. However, his speech 
when ap natin P Ta rE S is more of a 9 to negroes in Wash- 
ington and the North than it is a slur. Like most southerners, LANK- 
FORD is obsessed with the idea that all Ee are like the Uncle Toms 
of slavery-time fame. A negro who can think, act, and fight is an im- 
possible creature according to the Ku Klux and LANKFor»D’s school of 
thought. So absorbed are the whites in this class in putting out pps 
ganda about their great supremacy (?) until they have completely fai 
to see the great progress made by the Negro race; the only negroes they 
know are the ones who live in a little °F eabin back of a big house 

r 


and is perfectly contented to cook, wash, iron, and do ng è 

asked of them by the whites, and in return ve only a few paltry 
dollars a month and some cast-off clothing. This t of negro is 
known only in the South, and even now only in s towns and yil- 


lages and in the rural sections. Not any of them can read or write, 
and freedom comes only to them when death closes their eyes. ae 
This paper would leave the impression that only uneducated 
very poor negroes are courteous and polite and wish to build 
and preserve a good feeling between the races. The idea is 
again brought forward that education makes the colored man 
discourteous and insolent. There are thousands of negroes not 
poverty stricken and who have a reasonable education in the 
South, and some in the North, who are courteous and anxious 
for the best of feeling between the races and who strive for this 
good will. The Washington Tribune is very anxious for the 
negroes not only to ride on same cars, sit on same seats, use 
same waiting rooms, use same parks, but it wants negroes to 
use same bathing beaches, board at same dormitories, and do 
everything else that would enable them to sit with and live with 
white folks. 
Why do some negroes object so much to being separated from 
the whites? If white people have separate space on trains, the 
negroes have the same privileges of separate space. If white 
people have separate waiting rooms, the negroes have the honor 
of a separate waiting room for them. Why do they object to a 
separate bathing place? Why do they not want to enjoy the 
society of their own folks unmolested by white people? The 
Washington Tribune has three complaints in the one issue. 
One was my remarks in Congress in favor of the “ Jim Crow” 
rule and indorsing Professor Lowell’s refusal to let a negro 
live with whites in the freshman dormitory of Harvard. This 
paper, in mentioning my speech, began as follows: 
The recent refusal of the Harvard officials to permit the son of 
Roscoe C. Bruce to live in the freshman dormitory at that t insti- 
tution. of learning gave Representative LANKFORD of Georgia a great 
chance to deliver a regular cracker Congressman’s speech in the House 
of Representatives last Saturday. 
Not only is the paper concerned because a negro has been 
kept out of a white students’ dormitory, but it is worried be- 
cause negroes, who consider it a tribute to be charged with 
being offensive, disrespectful, and insolent to white people, are 
not permitted to use the same bathing beach with white folks. 
Again this paper is very much concerned about and objects very 
much to a bill by Senator Carrer to make it unlawful for 
negroes and whites to marry. Here Is what the same issue of 
the Tribune says about Senator Carprr’s bill: 
Senator Capper of Kansas, who at times has been classed as a pro- 
ressive and a friend of the negro, joined the ranks of those who 

ire to make racial segregation national by introducing a Federal 
marriage bill which is aimed at marriages between opposite races. 
Senator Carper introduced his bill in the Senate January 23, S. 4934, 
and it was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The part of Senator CAPPER’S bill that relates to marriages between 
races is found in section 4, page 3, and lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, which 
reads as follows: (No license to marry shall be issued to one) where 
the applicants are members of different races; that is to say, marriage 
betwecn members of the white and black or of the white and yellow 
races, shall not be valid.” 

Just why Senator Capper has decided to try to foster national segre- 
gation is not known. Such measures heretofore have been sponsored 
by rabid southerners and such organizations as the the Ku-Klux Klan. 

I probably would not vote for a bill making a national divorce 
law. I believe each State should make its own divorce laws. 
Senator Capprer’s view that negroes and whites should not be 
allowed to marry is, though, absolutely right. I also quote the 
following from the editorial page of the same issue of the same 


paper: 
SEPARATE BATHING BEACH—-NEVER! 
In the District bill which passed the Senate Thursday there is a 
provision for an appropriation of $25,000 “for the construction of a 
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“sary to think of establishing a separate bathing beach for 


A number of civic and other organizations have signified their cppo- 
sition to a separate beach and have informed Secretary Weeks of 
their opposition; and it is understood he has promised not to favor 
a separate bathing beach. 

The colored people of Washington have decided that as citizens of 
the District they are entitled to bathe in the tidal basin and they 
will 155 no other place as long as bathing is permitted there. 
That is their slogan now. There is plenty of room there and a regu- 
lar filtering or purifying plant there, hence it is absolutel 8 
e color 
citizens of Washington or any other group of the city’s population. 

The Tribune, along with the other colored papers in the District, 
will oppose a separate DEPRE beach for colored people. If the Dis- 
trict authorities insist on es aening, a beach at tbe Virginia end 
of the i any they will simply be wasting the public’s money. 
This will but the entering wedge for more Jim Crowisnr in the 
Capital of the Nation and with the stamp of the Federal Government 
upon it. If this is accepted then we may look for separate street 
cars, separate waiting rooms, separate libraries, and what not. We 
shall not sit idly by and see the Constitution of Amrerica aborted to 
race prejudice in the fair Capital of the Nation that claims itself a 
„democracy“ and “the land of the free.” 

Every vestige of the principle of the Constitution of the United 
States will be destroyed when the Federal Government puts its stamp 
of approval upon a separate bathing beach for colored people of 
Washington. he Tribune and the public in general will oppose it to 
the last ditch and will boycott any Jim Crow bathing beach that may 
be established. ; 

“ We bathe at the Tidal Basin or no bathing at all” is our slogan. 


That would be awful, would it not? They think surely they 
will be permitted to bathe with whites if they refuse to bathe 
at a separate beach. I see in the same paper where HAMILTON 
Fish, a Representative from New York State, made a speech 
to a negro gathering a Sunday or two ago and begged his negro 
hearers to honor him by believing that his grandfather long 
ago invited a negro to dine with him, He is quoted concerning 
the Harvard University matter as saying: 


This is the opening wedge for every college or university in the 
North to turn down colored students. President Lowell is only cater- 
ing to the possible white students from the South, and they see more 
of the colored man down there than they will at vard. 


I hope Representative Fiss is right about this. He is so 
seldom right, maybe he is right this time. I received a few 
days ago a circular letter from Marcus Garvey, of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, which contained several ideas 
along the right line as well as some at variance with my views, 
Listen to what he says some negroes advocate. Garvey says: 


Some negroes, such as the faction of the mulatto, W. E. D. DuBois, 
believe that the problem will be solved by assimilation and mis- 
cegenation; at least they believe that the black race will become, 
through social contact and intercourse, so mixed up with the white 
race as to produce a new type, probably like DuBois himself, which 
will in time be the real American. It Is for such a contingency that he 
and his associates are consciously or unconsciously working. 


Here is what Garvey says about this impossible idea: 


We of the Universal Negro Improvement Association believe in a 
pure black race, just as how all self-respecting whites believe in a pure 
white race as far as that can be. 


Again Garvey says: 
We believe that the negro has at least a social, cultural, and po- 


litical destiny of his own, and any attempt to make a white man of him 
is bound to fall in the end. 


Garvey speaks of the many political and industrial positions 
the negroes would like to hold, and then says: 


All these are positions and jobs sought by the majority Iren of 
whites in America and elsewhere. As a negro becomes more insistent 
on these demands for constitutional rights and privile and threatens 
the more to compete with the white man for the job that the latter 
seeks and believes worth while having, then the inevitable conflict will 
come, and the group that is not strong enough to hold its own will go 
down, irrespective of the law and of the Government, because the law 
nnd the Government are but executive expressions of the sober will of 
the people; but when the people, through prejudice or any mass opinion, 
become dissatisfied, the law and the vernment are no longer able to 
control them in their action, a 

In this respect I would refer zon to the industrial riots of East St. 
Louis and Chicago, the itical riot of Washington, and the commercial 
riot of Tulsa, Okla. The things that the white majority want in their 
own countries they will not yield to the Negro or any other race, and 
that is natural. 

The only sensible thing for the negro to do, therefore, is to build“ 
for himself. This can be done without friction or animosity between 
the races, and that is why the Universal Negro Improvement Association 
believes in the building up of Africa for the Negro race. 

Those negroes who are too lazy to work and lay the foundation for 
such a government are among those who criticize us. 

Pilgrim Fathers we had in America before we enjoyed the delights 
of New York. Chicago, or Boston. Pilgrim Fathers we must have if 
Africa is to rise from her slumber and darkness. 


In another part of his letter Garvey says this: 


How far the two races will travel together socially, industrially, and 
politically in America before a serious civil clash ensues is the specula- 
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e ee e peeve, Eat 
yersal Negro Improvement Association, 

- Mr. Speaker, the race question ean only be solved by the 
negra either returning to Africa or by him seeking his position 
in this civilization by his own merit and not by sheer force. He 
must get the white man’s recognition by being worthy of it 
and not by pushing in where he is not wanted. He must recog- 
nize merit as a greater saving force than hatred. 

Most of the negro papers carried my speech without comment. 
Some carried only quotations which left out mueh of the real 
argument of the speech. The Afro-American, of Baltimore, Md., 
carried the following item: 


REPSRSENTATIVE LANKFORD. (DEMQCRAT, GEORGIA) URGES JIM-CROW STREET 
CARS, TRAINS, AND STATIONS IX DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Wasnuryorox, February 14.-Representative WILLIAM C. LANKFORD 
(Democrat, Georgia) told Congress last week he not only approved oe 

resident Lowell's stand of excluding negroes from Harvard but also 
excluding them from all white schools in the North, 

Representative LANKFORD also took the occasion to discuss the race 
problem, urging Jim Crow street cars, trains, ÜUbrarſes, and parks for 
the city, Among ether things he said were; 

“The so-call Jim Crow’ law which makes whites and negroes 
ride in separate coaches on trains, use separate seats in street cars, 
and use separate waiting rooms at the statious is a most excellent 
law for both races, 

“The best thing the Negro race could do for itself would be to 
say: ‘Give us separate Cars, separate waiting rooms, separate parks, 
separate schools, separate libraries, and separate sections of town to 
live in. We do bot want to offend the white people in the least, They 
are our friends. We are theirs.’ 

„I believe the negroes teach their children here to be as offensive 
to the whites as possible. The old and the young of the Negro race 
here at ng well their part ot building up a contempt of the white 
race for 


ted. 

money have been * and 
of v Wash- 
lendid music is furnished-—for 


a mistake or d 
she is forced to live with a bunch of negroes 


order that she, a white girl, may be made better. The gang in au. 
thority in Washington Wh. causes this to be done ought to be forced 
to eat wit negroes, smell 


ith ne à 
y li negroes, sleep wit! press 
an 

The Negro race, by endeavoring to get more than it Is en- 
titled to, will eventually lose many of its rights. By in- 
fringing on the rights of the white race, they built a resent- 
ment which will later deprive them of the rights of the negro. 

In many sections where each race does not have well- 
defined rights and each stay strictly within them, extreme 
hatred will arise and negroes will be driven from their homes 
and even deprived of the right to live by the sway of race 
riots. The occasional lynching of a guilty negro will not hurt 
the Negro race, but the all-consuming flame of race hatred 
which is being kindled slowly but surely in many sections of 
the North, where the negro is attempting to push the white 
man aside, will hurt the Negro race. 

The negroes are entitled to their own schools, churches, 
libraries, publie gatherings, parks, bathing beaches, waiting- 
room accommodations, and railway and other transportation 
conveniences unmolested by the white folks, and the white 

ple are entitled to the same conveniences without the in- 
5 of negroes, 

The negro can not be white, neither will any considerable 
portion of the white race, either North or South, long consent 
to act the negrogyThe limitations fixed by the Almighty are 
steadfast and everlasting, and negro will remain negro and 
white will remain white. There should be rendered unto the 
negro the things that are his and unto the white man the 
things that are his. The white race, in all justice, will do this 
and only this, and the sooner the better. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on bill S. 2703, one of the bills which 
was passed this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Jersey asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume they are the gentleman’s own 
remarks? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. . Certainly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE COINAGE OF 50-CENY PIECES IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE SETTLING OF 
NEW NETHERLAND, ETO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13800) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent 
pieces in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary 
of the settling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, 
by Walloons, French, and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch 
West India Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr. Speaker, I would like to substitute 
for the House bill the bill S. 4468. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to substitute for the House bill 
the bill S. 4468, now on the Speaker's table Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the Senate bill identical? 

Mr, GERNERD. Identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That in commemoration of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settling of New Xetherland, the Middle States, fn 
1624, by Walloons, French, and Belgian Huguenots. under the Dutch 
West India Co., there shall be coined at the miats of the United States 
silver 50-cent pieces to the number of 300,000, such 50-cent pieces to 
be of the standard troy weight, composition, diameter, device, and 
design as shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. which said 60-cent pieces U be 
legal tender lu any payment to the amount of their lace value. 

Sec. 2. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or the striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the pur- 
ehase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and redemp- 
tion of the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, 
for security of the coin, or for any other fp . whether said laws 
are pepe or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage 
herein authorized : Provided, That the United States shall not be su 

t to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prepara- 
ions for this colnage. 

Mr. GERNERD. Mr, Speaker, I move to amend the bill by 
inserting after section 2 a new section 3 in accordance with the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the Senate bill insert a new section as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the eoins herein authorized shall be issued only upon 
the request of the Fifth National Bank of New York, and u ment 
pe par value of such coins by such bank to the United States Treas- 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing to 
the amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order for 
the purpose of getting some information. Why should this par- 
ticular bank handle the matter? 

Mr. GERNERD, Because the Treasury of the United States 
wants some responsible depository ta do business with. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is this particular bank going to give this 
enterprise that the gentleman is fostering the benefit of the 
premium or bonus at which these coins will sell? 

Mr. GERNERD. The bank gets no interest out of it at all, 
except that it must make itself responsible to the United States 
Treasury, and being a member of the clearing house of New 
York City 

Mr. BLANTON. It will reap no benefit whatever, but carry 
out the purposes of this act? 

Mr. GERNERD, Yes; and I wish to say that the President of 
the United States is the chairman of this celebration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill as amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GERNERDp, the similar House bill was laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


will report the 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE NIAGARA BIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4358) to authorize the American Niagara Rail- 
road Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River be- 
tween the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire where Grand Island is? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In the Niagara River between Buffalo and 
Tonawanda and Niagara Falls. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this island near Black Rock? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is near Black Rock. The head of the 
island is opposite Black Rock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This island is not approximate to the 
Falls? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It comes down within 3 or 4 or 5 miles of 
the Falls. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But it is not near the Falls themselves? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; they are not in sight. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What railroad companies are interested 
in this? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Canadian Pacific and the New York 
Central. The purpose is to enable all through freight eastbound 
and westbound which does not stop at Buffalo to go over this 
bridge instead of going through the city of Buffalo. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my inquiry was to ascer- 
tain the location of the island, because I do not believe any 
Member of Congress would wish to pass a bridge act permit- 
ting a bridge to be placed over the island near the Falls. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This bridge would be 15 miles from the 
Falls. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the American Niagara Railroad Corporation, 
a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New York, 
its successors and assigns, be, and it hereby is, authorized to construc 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto for genera 
railway purposes and with a way for the passage of estrians and 
of motor-driven and horse-drawn vehicles across the N River at 
a point snitable to the interests of navigation, near the city of Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and across Grand Island, accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to ate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved ch 1906: Provided, 
That before the construction of the said bridge be all 
proper and requisite authority therefor shall be tained from the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1. line 7, after the word “railway,” insert the words “and 
highway.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after “1906,” insert: Provided, That said bridge 
shall contain and furnish adequate and suitable ways for the 2 
in both directions of horse-drawn and motor-driven vehicles and a way 
for pedestrians: And provided further.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I just wanted to explain, so that there 
would be no question as to the judicial or legislative intent in 
the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? I 
am going to make a point of order at 5 o'clock. I just want the 
steering committee to understand, so that they can send over 
and get enough men, so that we would not have a roll call. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I wanted it understood that this railroad 
bridge was to contain a highway passage for the benefit of the 
public, so that they could drive across from the mainland to 
Grand Island and from Grand Island to Canada; so that there 
would be no subterfuge or evasion on the part of these railroad 
companies which are to construct this bridge. It is for the 
benefit of the public. 

That is all I want to say about it. It is a great contribution 
to the great industrial center of the world, as it is to be, and it 
will be pleasing to you when you come there. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The pro forma amendment is 
` withdrawn. The question is on the third reading of the Senate 
bill. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
9 585 SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18953) authorizing, for the relief of the 
distress of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, the withdrawal 
of moneys from the tribal funds of said Indians. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
reason why we should have this additional appropriation over 
that carried in the Indian appropriation bill for the relief of 
these Indians? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. The matter was heard before the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and a very convincing showing 
was made that many of these Indians are in practically a 
starving condition, principlly because of the failure to get work 
in the places where they had formerly been able to get em- 
ployment and on account of a shortage of crops and the gen- 
eral economic conditions surrounding them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr, LEATHERWOOD, In just a moment, No money will 
be taken out of the Treasury of the United States. This is 
money that belongs to this tribe. The committee saw fit to 
reduce the amount asked for, because there are certain sums 
which are available already for their relief. So we cut it down 
to what we thought was the minimum amount that would be 
necessary to take care of them during the winter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Were the provisions of this proposed bill 
carried substantially in the omnibus Indian relief bill that 

the House a week ago Saturday? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think this bill had better be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am under the impression that this 
act was not included in the omnibus bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My impression is that it was so included. 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MEDICAL SERVICES FOR THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 9490) to provide for medical and hospital 
services for the officers and seamen of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am inclined to object, Mr. Speaker, un- 
less some explanation is made. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a very simple little 
proposal. It is that medical treatment be afforded to the offi- 
cers and men on the Coast and Geodetie Survey ships when 
they are at sea and at a distance from any medical headquar- 
ters at which they could apply for attention, This is the only 
one of the branches of the sea service of the Government that 
does not have such medical attention at sea. It involves alto- 
gether perhaps five of six doctors or surgeons, as the case 
may be. 

The ships of the Coast and Geodetic Survey frequently go 
into far-distant foreign waters, and according to the law as it 
stands to-day the only medical relief they can get is from some 
Public Health Service station which they may be able to reach. 
It is unfair for us to send out these ships without providing 
them with proper medical men. I think the present condition, 
which has existed for a good many years past, is the result of 
an oversight. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the personnel on the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey ships? 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think they run probably from 20 to 40. 
There are not many of them, and they will, under this bill, get 
from the Public Health Service a surgeon for a trip now and 
then, as the necessities of the case may require. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not intended that they shall be perma- 
nently assigned to these ships? 

Mr. WINSLOW. No: nor is that done in the Coast Guard. 
Both services have a lot of ships going out, which do neither 
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have nor need any surgeons on board; but if they go Into 
the Philippines, or to Asiatic ports, or to Alaska, or some other 
distant point, a physician should be assigned for each trip, 
and this bill will make such provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The reservation of objection 
is withdrawn. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Public Health Service is authorized and 
directed to provide medical, surgical, and hospital services and sup- 
plies for the officers and seamen of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
acluding, when practicable, the detail of a medical officer on eac 
of the vessels of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in the same manner 
as and to the same extent that the Medical Corps of the Navy pro- 
zas similar se and supplies for the officers and men of the 
iayy. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “and directed” and insert 
„in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Also the following committee amendment: : 


Page 1, line 75 after the word “of” strike out a“ and after the 
word medical strike out the word “oficer” and insert the word 
“officers, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Alse the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “on” strike out the words “each 
ef” and in line 9, after the word “survey” strike out the remainder 
ef the paragraph. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question Is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGES ACROSS HUDSON RIVER AT ALBANY. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous: Consent 
was the bill (II. R. 18978) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Is there objection. to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Hudson River B e Co. at Albany, and its successors and assigns, 


to maintain and operate, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, a bridge and approaches thereto 
already constructed across the Hudson River at Albany, in the county 
of Albany, in the State of New York, in pursuance of the provisions of 
an act of the Legislature of the State of New York, entitled “Am act 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Hudson River at 
Albany,” passed April 9, 1856, and also a og Si and approaches thereto 
already constructed across the Hudson River in the State of New York, 
in pursuance of the 2 of an act of said Legislature of the State 
of New York, entitled “An act to amend the charter of the Hudson 
River Bridge Co. at Albany,” May 10, 1869, or any act or acts 
of the said ! ture now in force mening Se said acts, or either 
of them, which bridges shall be deemed to have been constructed in 
accordance with the of the act entitled “An act to regulate 


* „ of Priages over navigable waters,“ approved March 
TS | 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


CERTAIN LAND IN HURON COUNTY, MICH, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14296) to authorize the county of Huron, 
State of Michigan, to convey a certain described tract of land 
to the State of Michigan for public-park purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right te object, as I understand 
it the former act which we passed here turned this land over 
to the county of Huron, and the State now desires to take it 
over? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The original act gave the county of Huron 
the authority to take up the land and pay the homestead price, 
and that was done, It is now proposed to give the same land to 

the State for use for park purposes. 


The Clerk will report the bill 


Mr. RAKER. Under the same conditions? 
8 —— CRAMTON, Under the same conditions, which are con- 

nued. 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the county of Huron, in the State of Michi- 
gan; is hereby authorized to convey to the State of Michigan all its title 

and interest in the following tract of land, to wit: Lots 1 and 2, 
section 17. and the northeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 
20, township 18 north, range 11 east, in Michigan: Provided, That if 
the State of Michigan after such conveyance shall fall to use the land 
for public park purposes or shall devote the same to other uses, the 
title thereto shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the chairman of the board of supervisors and county 
clerk of the county of Huron, State of Michigan, when directed by the 
board of supervisors of said county, are authorized to execute such 
conveyance. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13550) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to enter into a contract with the Elephant Butte irri- 
gation district of New Mexico and the El Paso County im- 
prevement district No. 1, of Texas, for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the convention between the United States 
and Mexico, proclaimed January 16, 1907, and providing for 
compensation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I am inclined to object. I 
think this bill is too large in its import to be considered by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve my objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, it is true that this is a very 
important bill. Owing to the near approach of the close of the 
session, it is necessary to place it upon the Calendar for Unani- 
mous Consent in order to get it considered by this Congress. 
If the gentleman from Wisconsin will allow me to explain this 
bill, I do not believe he or any other gentleman will object to it. 

When the Government bullt the reservoirs on the Rio Grande 
in Colorado and the northern part of New Mexico they dried 
up the river in parts and destroyed the crops of the Mexicans 
on the other side in the vicinity of El Paso. The Mexicans 
laid claim against the American Government for $35,000,000. 
At one time a bill was reported out of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in the Senate providing for the building of a dam just 
north of El Paso, to cost, as I recall now, $2,900,000, in order 
to supply the loss of the Mexicans to this water. It was found 
that it would be necessary to move two railroad tracks and do 
other things to compensate private owners that would cost 
more than to build the dam. Finally it was decided to build 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir, 121 miles above El Paso. At 
that time, as you will see by reading the letter of the Secretary 
of the Interior embodied in this report, it was estimated that 
the reservoir would cost $7,218,000, or $40 an acre levied 
against the landewners of the Elephant Butte irrigation dis- 
trict of New Mexico and the El Paso irrigation district No, 1, 
of Texas. Mind you, this project cost double that amount, ac- 
cording to the notice now issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior, amounting to $14,500,000. 

Now, I want to ask you, Why should the water users of the 
El Paso district and New Mexico pay for the delivery of this 
water to Mexico? 

Under the treaty of 1906 between this country and Mexico 
this country obligated itself to furnish the Mexicans with 
25,000 acre-feet of water, and the cost of that has been assessed 
against the El Paso water users and New Mexico at $1.50 an 
acre, Mr. Fall says. Now, I want to say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] that when these hearings were had 
before the Irrigation Committee of the House, page 223 of the 
hearings, Mr. Monpretn, our present floor leader, chairman of 
the committee at that time, and Mr. Newell, chief engineer of 
the Reclamation Department, appeared before that committee 
and asked for an appropriation of $1,000,000 to pay for the cost 
of delivery of the water to Mexico. The chairman asked him 
what he estimated the cost of the storage of that amount of 
water to be, and he said it would supply 25,000 acre-feet and 
that the cost would be a million dollars. At that time Mr. 
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Newell asked for an appropriation of a million dollars out-of the 
Federal Treasury and stated that he estimated the cost to be 
about $40 an acre. The American water users were to pay 
that. Mr. Fall says in his report on March 1 that the total 
cost bas been $90 an acre, $50 more than when the contract 
was entered into to supply this water to the landowners of 
Mexico. ‘Now, why should the water users be obligated to carry 
out this treaty between this country and Mexico? Is there any 
fair-minded man who will say that these water users should 
pay $1.50 an aere to deliver 25,000 acre-feet -of water to Mexico? 
Should the American water users be foreed to foot the bill to 
Mexico under the treaty entered into between the two countries? 
Does any gentleman on this floor rise and say they should? I 
pause for an answer, and no man rises. 

Now, that is the case. It is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior. “When we entered into the contract they said 
it would cost 840 an aere, and then on the ist of March Secre- 
‘tary Fall says the cost-was more than double—$90 an acre. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I understand the gentleman to say 
that on account of the damages sustained by the Mexican citi- 
zens this Government was obligated to pay damages to the 
citizens of Mexico? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Les; they asked for $35,000,000, and there 
were many in favor of paying it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. We had entered into obligations 
to pay them for damages which. had been sustained: by reason 
of the drying up of the river. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. After they built the dam for the 
storage of the waters in Texas and New Mexico they were to 
pay damages to Mexico. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; under the treaty of 1906 the United 
States agreed to supply Mexico with 25,000 acre-feet of water. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And what the gentleman wants 
is that the Government make an allowance of 51,000,000 and 
have the two projects obligated to carry out the Government 
contract? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In perpetuity; yes. They agree in this 
bill to deliver this water to Mexico for all time to come if 
they are allowed $1,000,000 credit on the construction cost of 
the dam. You do not have to appropriate a dollar, They are 
paying for the drainage ditches also and they only ask that 
the Secretary credit the reclamation fund with 51, 000,000. You 
understand, gentlemen, that the American water users are not 
only paying twice the estimated cost of the dam but in addi- 
tion are paying over $3,000,000 fer drainage ditches, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars each year for delivering this water from 
the main reservoir to the Aequia Madre, the Mexican ditch, 
at the head of the intake, where it flows onto the Mexican lands. 
Mr. Mack Thompson, representing the Reclamation Department 
before the Irrigation Committee, stated it would eost the Amer- 
ican water users, to deliver this water to Mexico, several mil- 
lion dollars. It is not right and it is not fair. Read Secretary 
Fall's letter here and you will see he says so in plain words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of 
objection I do not question but that some adjustment should 
be made by the Government in view of the obligations incurred 
in the treaty entered into between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, but this is too important a measure for ys 
to determine here now what should be the amount. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will state that the Secretary of the 
Interior has determined the amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘This is a million-dollar project and we 
can not go into the details. I believe that there should be some 
consideration given to the rights of these water users on the 
American side. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 1 have read the report. The gentleman 
has not furnished any new information. I think he has only 
confirmed my position and the position of the House, that this 
is too important a measure to consider under unanimous con- 
sent. I yield, to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman knows that it is a conceded 
fact almost that Doctor Work, the eminent gentleman from 
Colorado, is soon to be made Secretary of the Interior. Is not 
the gentleman from Wisconsin willing to risk his Seeretary of 
the Interior in passing on a question concerning the rights of 
the people of the United States as against these of Mexico? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. At the time this dam was constructed the 
Secretary of the Interior said that it would cost $40 an acre, 
and when they sent this notice out they say they must pay $90 
an acre, Does the gentleman think that is fair? 
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Mr. ‘STAFFORD, I say that there should be some adjust- 
ment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. But how are we going to get it unless the 
gentleman will let this bill come up on its merits? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill comes from the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. There have been more bills reported 
in the last few days from that committee than have been re- 
The Committee on 


Irrigation of Arid Lands is responsible. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The bill was introduced only on 
December 22. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But a number of bills have been sleeping 
in the gentleman's committee for six months and just re- 
ported in the last few days. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This was given a thorough hearing. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Les. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman knows that I am as friendly 
as any man can be to the irrigation projects. 

‘Mr. HUDSPETH. Les; I am sure of that. 

Mr, MONDELL. I think, perhaps more than any other, ‘I 
had to do with having the reclamation law applied-to Texas. I 
am inelined to think this bill ought to pass, but I do say to 
my friend that I do not believe we ought to be asked to con- 
sider it by unanimous consent. I think there is too much in- 
volved in it. 

Mr. HUDSPETIH. I agree with the gentleman: that there is 
a considerable amount involved, but I think we could thrash it 
out here. In fact, it is clearly shown that every Member here 
excepting the gentleman: from Wisconsin agrees that there is 
equity and justice in this bill, and, in fact, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has just admitted that this bill is meritorious. Now, 
let us consider it on its merits. i 

Mr. MONDELL. May I suggest to my friend that.I have not 
anything on this calendar that I am interested in, but that a 
great many gentlemen have, and if we do not spend too much 
time on these very important matters we can get pretty well 
along with the calendar. I hope that an opportunity may 
be given to eonsider this bill, but I do not think the gentleman 
ought to ask us to consider it under unanimous consent. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Let me ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
if he can suggest how I could possibly get this bill before 
this House in any other way than to put it on the Calendar for 
‘Tnanimous Consent at this time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman, I believe, is going to be in 
the next Congress—more fortunate than I am in that par- 
ticular—— 

Mr. MONDELL. I make no promises, but I should be glad 
if any opportunity should be had to consider this bill during 
this Congress. I do not think it ought to be done on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. A measure was considered here to-day 
that involved ‘$250,000, and I supported it. 

Mr. MONDELL. This involves more than 81,000,000 and, in 
addition to that, a rather important decision in connection with 
reclamation projects. If it were my bill, I should not have any 
idea that the House would consider it on the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I am undertaking to represent my people 
as ‘best I can, and if there ever was a just measure intro- 
duced in this House it is this measure that asks the Federal 
Government to pay back to those who have gone down in their 
pockets and paid for the delivery of water to Mexico. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. In the matter of the consideration of this 
bill, is it not a fact that it provides a final settlement between 
the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I know, but I think objection would be 
made, and under those circumstances why would it not be 
better to go to the other bills that we can pass? 

Mr. RAKER. I eall the gentleman’s attention to this. This 
matter has been presented to the committee, and it is the first 
time in a great many years where there has been n complete 
adjudication asked between the Government and any other 
parties whereby the two reclamation projects combine them- 
selves in perpetuity—that is, all of their property—to continue 
the contract between the United States and Mexico. They will 
do it now, and it may cost this Government from .$25,000 to 
$60,000 in perpetuity each year, whereby these reclamation 
districts agree now to complete and carry out forever these 
eontracts and see to it that the water is delivered to Mexico. 

Mr. MONDELL, All of which proves how important a bill 
it is, too important for consideration in connection with unan- 
imous consent, 
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Mr. RAKER. 


I know, but when the Government has a good 
thing, why wait for somebody else to raise some other objection? 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LOAN OF CHAIRS FOR THE USE OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was (H. J, Res. 487) a joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the 
use of the United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be 
held at New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. 
` Mr, DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate Joint Resolution No. 279 for the House resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Are they practically identical? 

Mr. DUPRÉ. Practically identical. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause]. The 
Cane hears none, The Olerk will report the Senate joint reso- 
lution, 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Resolved, eto., That the Secretary of War be, and he is bereby, au- 


thorized to loan, under such regulations as he may prescribe 6,000 
wooden folding chairs to William M. Garic, of New Orleans, La., for 

e use of the United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be 
eld in New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 18, 1928, 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the House joint resolu- 
tion, similar to the Senate joint resolution, will be laid on the 
table. 

There was no objection. 

PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES BOIL SURVEY LAUDERDALE COUNTY, 
ALA, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was House Concurrent Resolution 88, providing for 
printing additional copies of soil survey of Lauderdale County, 
Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this concurrent resolution? [After a pause,] The 
Obair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That there be priuted 2,000 additional copies of the soil survey of 
Lauderdale County, Ala., for the use of the House document room, 

The question was taken, and the concurrent resolution was 
agreed to. 

LANDS IN SANTIAGO, CHILE. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 4522) authorizing the Secretary of 
State to convey certain land owned by. the United States in 
Santiago, Chile, to the municipality of that city and to acquire 
or receive in exchange therefor other land located in the said 
city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State, acting as the agent 
of the Government of the United States, is hereby authorized to convey 
to the municipality of Santiago, Chile, the title to and interest in a 
portion, containing not more than 30 square meters, of that parcel of 
and located in the city of Santiago on which the American Embassy 
is situated, together with the building thereon, known as 206 Merced 
Street, and other appurtenances thereto, and to acquire with the pro- 
ceeds thereof, which are hereby appropriated for that purpose, or 
receive in exchange therefor title to a parcel of land not exe 

80 square meters in extent at the western end of Bueras Street an 
the appurtenances pertaining thereto. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 
WATER RIGHTS, INDIANS OF THE BLACKFEET RESERVATION. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 4061) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interlor to enter into an agreement with Toole County irriga- 
tion district, of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation dis- 
trict, of Cut Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the 
priority to the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger 
Creeks, of the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 

ereby, authorized to enter into an agreement, jointiy or separately, 
with the Toole County irrigation district, of Shelby, Mont, and thé 
Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut Bank, Mont., and thereby to fix the 
extent of the prior right of the Indians residing and entitled to reside 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, collectively, to the waters of Two 
Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks: Provided, That said districts 
shall furnish in advance the entire cost to be incurred in determinin 
the amount of the water of said streams to which such Indians are 
entitled to priority. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. 


PROVIDING FOR HOLDING SESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES ‘DISTRICT 
COURT IN THE DISTRICT OF MAINE, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 14135) to amend an act approved 
September 8, 1916, providing for holding sessions of the United 
States District Court in the district of Maine, and for other 
purposes. 

The Olerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved Septembe 
1916, entitled “An act to provide for holding Saioak of he Uai 4 
States District Court in the district of Maine and for dividing said 
district into divisions, and providing for offices of the clerk and marshal 
of sald district to be maintained in each of said divisions, and for the 
appointment of a fleld deputy marshal in the division in which the mar- 
shal does not reside,” be amended in the first sectlon thereof by strik- 
sin Peon the word “ February where it appears first in said section, 
substituting therefor the word November,“ so that the said section, 
when amended, shall read as follows: 

“That hereafter, and until otherwise provided by law, two sessions 
of the United States District Court for the district of Maine shall be 
held In each and every year in the city of Bangor, in sald district, begin 
ning, respectively, on the first Tuesday of November and the first 
Tuesday of June, and t sessions of said court shall be hald in each 
and every year in the city of Portland, in said district, beginning, re- 
spectively, on the first Tuesday of April, on the third Tuesday of Sep- 
tember, and on the second Tuesday in mber,” 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “ December," insert “ Provided, 
however, nat in the year 1928 the session of said court at Bangor, 
beginning on the first Tuesday of November, shall be held in addition 
to the sessions in February and June now provided for by law." 

Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. What Is the necessity of singling out Bangor for 
haying an extra session this year? You make provision to have 
it changed as desired, and now you are making a special regu- 
lation. 

Mr. HERSEY. The bill provides for the change from June 
to November, and to make it clear I offered an amendment 
that at the time of the change the new term will commence with 
the next term. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION DISTBIOT. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 18550 retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause] The 
Chair hears none. 


s PAYMENT OF COST OF TRANSPORTATION, ETO, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 9408) to authorize the payment of 
the cost of transportation from the appropriation from which 
the supplies are purchased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AMENDING AN ACT TO CODIFY, BEVISE, AND AMEND THE LAWS 
RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
zonsent was the bill (H. R. 14824) to amend section 107 of the 
act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911, as hereto- 
fore amended. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LONDON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentlemen from New York and Wis- 
consin reserve the right to object. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
how near are the present places for holding eourt to these addi- 
tional places provided by this bill, Winchester and Columbia? 

Mr. TURNER. Under 100 miles from Nashville. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does this bill have the approval of the 
local bars and communities? 

Mr. TURNER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has it been agitated by the members of 
the bar in the communities? 

Mr. TURNER. They all know about it. It has been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. LONDON, And I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 107 of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended, be, and ft is, amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec, 107. The State of Tennessee is divided into three districts, to 
be known as the eastern, middle, and western districts of Tennessee. 
The eastern district shall include the territory embraced on the Ist 
day of July, 1910, in the counties of Bledsoe, Bradley, Hamilton, 
James, on, McMinn, ager Rhea, and Sequatchie, which shall 
constitute the southern division said district; also the territory 
embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Anderson, 
Blount, Campbell, Claiborne, Grainger, Jefferson, Knox, Loudon, Mon- 
roe, Morgan, Roane, Sevier, Scott, and Union, which shall constitute 
the northern division of said district; also the territory embraced on 
the date last mentioned in the counties of Carter, Cocke, Greene, Ham- 
blen, Hancock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sullivan, Unieoi, and Washington, 
which shall constitute the northeastern division of said district. Terms 
of the district court for the southern division of said district shall be 
held at Chattan on the fourth Monday in April and the second 
Monday in November; for the northern division at Knoxville on the 


in reh and 
. The middle district shall inelude the 
t embraced on ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of 
Bedford, Cannon, Cheatham, Davi , Dickson, Humphreys, 
Houston, Montgomery, Robertson, Rutherford, Stewart, Sumner, Trous- 
dale, Williamson, and Wilson, which shall constitute the Nashville di- 
vision of ‘said district, also the terri embraced en the date last 
mentioned in the counties of Franklin, Warren, Grundy, Coffee, and 
Moore, which shall constitute the Winchester division of said district ; 
also the territory on the date last mentioned in the counties of Giles, 
Lawrence, Lewis, Lincoln, Marshall, Wayne, and Maury, which shall 
constitute the Columbia division of said district; also the territory em- 
braced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Clay, land, 
Dekalb, Fentress, Jackson, Macon, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, 
Van Buren, and White, which shall constitute the rn divi- 
sion of said district. Terms of the district court for the Nashville di- 
vision of said district shall be beld at Nashville on the second Mon- 
day in March and the fourth Monday in September; for the Win- 
chester division at Winchester on the first Mo in April and the 
third Monday in November; for the Columbia divis at Columbia on 
the third Monday in June and the fourth M in November; and 
for the northeastern division at Cookeville on 
April and the first oy Pred November: Pri 


ritory embraced on the Ist day of July, 1910, in the counties 
of Dyer, Fayette, Haywood, Lauderdale, Shelby, and 8 which 
shall constitute the western division of said district; also 

embraced on the date last men in the counties of Benton, Car- 
roll, Chester, Crockett, Decatur, Gibson, Hardeman, Hardin, Hender- 
son, Henry, Lake, McNairy, Madison, Obion, Perry, and Weakley, in- 
cluding the waters of the Tennessee River to low-water mark on the 
eastern shore th wherever such river forms the boun line be- 


line of the State of Alabama, north to the 
where the south boundary line of the State entucky strikes the 
east bank of the river, which shall constitute the eastern division of 
said district. Terms of the district court for the western division of 
said district shall be held at Memphis on the fourth Mondays in 

aud November; and for the eastern division at Jackson on the fourt 

Mondays in April and October. The clerk of the court for the western 
district shall appoint a deputy who shall reside at Jackson. The mar- 
shal for the western district shall appoint a — 2 who shall reside 
at Jackson. The marshal for the eastern district shall appoint a 
deputy who shall reside at Chattanooga. The clerk of the court for 
the eastern district shall maintain an office in charge of If or a 
deputy at Knoxville, at Chattanooga, and at Greeneville, which shall 
be =e open at all times for the transaction of the business of the 
court.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 
Mr. BLANTON. I do so to ask a question. As I understand 
it, the only change that this makes in the law is to provide for 
holding court at two new places. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman why it is necessary, every time one of these bills is 
brought in, except in one instance, in the case of my colleague 
here [Mr. HupspetH], at numerous times, to rewrite the whole 
act. In my colleagne’s case a bill was finally brought in, mak- 
ing the change desired, without reenacting the entire law. Here 
is a bill covering several pages, when the only change in the law 


Is to provide for holding eourt in twe new places, Does the 
Judiciary Committee require that? 

Mr. TURNER. They have done it in this case. I am in- 
formed that that is the legal way to get it up; that is the right 


way. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We used to pursue the policy of just mak- 
ing the change desired, but when we came into the House we 
got “roasted” on several occasions for doing it. It is a great 
deal better to repeat the whole law, so that everybody could un- 
derstand it. 

Mr. BLANTON. When you repeat the whole law, no one can 
understand it. I think the gentleman’s committee ought to in- 
struct Members that it is not necessary to reenact the entire law. 


Mr. VOLSTHAD, It would be more conyenient to the com- 


mittee to make only the change desired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They did that in the case I was interested 
in, and they left out two courts. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but finally they drew the bill prop- 
erly. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The question is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRANSPORTATION ACT, 1920, 


The next businéss on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 14809) to amend section 206 of the trans- 
portation act, 1920. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present eonsidera- 
tion of this bill? ; 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 206 = the transportation act, 1920. 


i smece by adding at the end two new subdivisions to read 

“(h Actions, suits, proceedings, and reparation claims, of the char- 
acter described in subdivision (a) or te), broperiy commenced “within 
the od of limitation and pending at the time this sub- 


on takes effect, not abate reason of the death, expiration 
of term of — retirement, — 25 or removal from bmn of the 
t designated under subdivision (a), but may (despite the pro- 


agen 

visions of the act entitled ‘An act to prevent the abatement of 
certain actions,’ approved February 8, 1899), be prosecuted to final judg- 
ment, decree, or award, substituting at any time before satisfaction of 
such final judgment, decree, or award the agent designated by the Presi- 
dent then in office. Nor shall any action, suit, or other proceeding here- 
tefore or hereafter bra by any public officer or in his official 
capacity, to enforce or compel the performance of an obligation due or 
accruing to the United States ar! out of Federal control, abate by 
reason of the death, resignatien, ent, or removal from office of 
such officer or official, but such action. suit, or other proceeding 
(despite the provisions of such act of February 8, 1899), be 3 
to final judgment, decree, or award, substituting at any before 
see pelea of any such final judgment, decree, or award the successor 

office. 

“ (i) Orders providing for a substitution in such cases made before 
this subdivision takes effect by courts having jurisdiction of the parties 
and subject matter are hereby validated, anything m such act of 
February 8, 1899, to the contrary notwithstanding. Actions, suits, 
8 claims, or other 3 of the character described in 
subdivision (h) which have been abated or dismissed solely because of 
the provisions of such act of February 8, 1899, shall be reinstated upon 
reasonable notice to the adverse party, and upon proper motien therefor 
filed within one year from the time this subdivision takes effect.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I send two separate 
amendments to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers two 
amendments. The Clerk will report the first one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SANDERS of Indiana; Page 1, line 7, strike 
out (a) or (e)“ and insert in lieu thereof (a], (e, or (d).“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Page 1, line 11, 
— 7 the, word “the,” insert the words Director General of Rail- 
roads or.’ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The questien is on the engressment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be eugrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Srevenson, for to-day, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Kinprep (at the request of Mr. Dowrine), indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 
RECESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand 
in recess until 8 o'clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, is the business 
to-night business on the Private Calendar? 

The SPEAKER. It is. The gentleman from Wyoming moves 
that the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, ° 


The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o’clock p. m.) 
resumed its session. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, beginning where we left off the last time. 

J. B. GLANVILLE AND OTHERS, 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
854) to reimburse J. B. Glanville and others for losses and 
damages sustained by them through the negligent dipping of 
tick-infested cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Objection is made. 
the uext bill. 


The Clerk will report 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13793) mak- 
ing appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

LOWE HAYDEN BIRBY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
8690) for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will some gentleman explain the purpose of this bill? 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that about a year ago, and some three or four months 
before the last class graduated at the Naval Academy, there 
was much agitation in Congress as to whether or not the class 
would be permitted to graduate. As a result of this agitation 
a considerable number of the members of the class tendered 
their resignations to the department with a view of taking up 
some other yocation in life. None of these resignations were 
acted upon except this one, all the rest being withdrawn before 
they were acted upon. This young ensign, Bibby, made an 
effort to withdraw his resignation, but previous to his request 
for its withdrawal action was taken by the department accept- 
ing it. All the members of his class who received proper rat- 
ings—and, by the way, Mr. Bibby received proper ratings— 
were permitted to graduate, their resignations being withdrawn, 
but Mr. Bibby’s resignation having been accepted, the depart- 
ment held that it was not empowered to allow him to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand that this young officer 
was not on duty at all during this time? 

Mr. KRAUS. Not since his graduation. He was permitted 
to graduate with his class, but has not been on duty since. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman accept an amendment 
at the end of the bill providing that he shall not be entitled to 
pay or allowances for the time he has not been on active 
service? 

Mr. KRAUS. Certainly; it was the intention of the commit- 
tee to offer such an amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was understood that we would offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. KRAUS. The gentieman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] 
is interested in this bill and would like to make a statement. 


Mr. LOWREY. I would like to discuss this briefly if the 
gentleman will withhold his amendment. The House passed a 
bill commissioning only 250 of this class out of over 500, and 
these young men, thinking they were not going to get commis- 
sions, resigned. After they had resigned the Senate failed to 
pass that bill, and they found they could get commissions. They 
then undertook to withdraw their resignations. All their restg- 
nations were withdrawn except that of this one young man, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is generally understood that we have 
too many naval officers, but this one young man should not be 
penalized just because he did not get under the tent in time. I 
withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr, LOWREY. I wanted to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment if I could have a minute. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint, 97 and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, Lowe Hayden Bibby, who graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy on June 2, 1922, an ensign in the United States Navy, 
to rank next after Ensign Robert McCormick Peacher: Provided, That 
such appointment shall be regarded, to all intents and purposes, as 
haying been made upon his graduation from the United States Nayal 
Academy, and as though his resignation which became effective June 2, 
1922, had not’ been accepted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment if the Committee on Naval Affairs have no amendment 
prepared. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Srarronb: At the end of the bill insert after the 
word “accepted ” the following: But that he shall not be entitled 
3 any pay or allowances for the time he has not been in active 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

y The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
III. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 

accordingly read the third time, and passed. 


CERTAIN ESTATES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
158) for the relief of certain estates. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there is a minority report on 
this bill signed by four members of the committee. I do not 
think it should be considered by unanimous consent and there- 
fore I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOE T. WHITE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8533) for the relief of Joe T. White. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask as to the facts in this case. As I recall it, this 
post office was first established as a fourth-class office. 

Mr. GENSMAN. It may have been a fourth-class office to 
begin with, but it was in a town of 60,000 people, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was not in a town of 60,000 people when 
the office was first established. 

Mr. GENSMAN. There were between 50,000 and 60,000 people 
on the ground. It was a tent town, of course, at first, There 
were no buildings there to begin with. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the chairman of the commit- 
tee has some amendment to suggest. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The amendment is to reduce the amount to 
$920.83. 

Mr. GENSMAN. The post-office inspectors found the amount 
due to be $1,882.65. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. GENSMAN. 


The department letter calls for $920.83. 
I think the first report showed something 


over $1,800. The committee cut it, right square in two in the 
former Congress, 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay. out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Joe T. White, late postmaster 
at Lawton, Okia., the sum of $1,882.65, as a reimbursement for extraor- 
dinary expenses incurred by the opening and conduct of said office, 


1923. 


L do not know why they did it, but the report of the depart- 
ment gave him $1,800. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The department gives him $920; that is 
all that is due him, so they say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, and the suggested amend- 
ment by the chairman, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Joe T. White, late postmaster at 
Lawton, Okla., the sum of $1,882.65, as a reimbursement for extraor- 
dinury expenses incurred by the opening and conduct of said office. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Line 6, strike out the figures “ 81,882.68 and insert in lleu thereof 
“ $1920.83,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Ine bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

; JACOB DIETCH. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
10847, a bill for the relief of Jacob Dietch. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve an objection, so that the 
author of the bill may make an explanation, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, in June, 1921, the chemical de- 
partment of the Army asked permission to make an exhibition, 
and this unfortunate lad was allowed to go to the grounds, as 
was everybody else. There was quite a collection of people. 
He was taken to a place where everybody supposed he would be 
entirely safe. A shell exploded. The War Department says the 
shell was overcharged and that it was overcharged against the 
direction of the department itself. It advised the officers not 
to overcharge the shells, not to fully load them for exhibition 
purposes. A piece of the shell struck an innocent child and he 
was badly hurt and finally died in the hospital. This is only 
for the purpose of paying the funeral expenses and the doctor's 
bill. The people are poor and have no other way for relief, 
The department says that the Government was not liable nor 
negligent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The difficulty I have in the case is that it 
was not the representative of the Chemical Warfare Service 
thut requested this, but an officer of the Pennsylvania Military 
Aucdemy, Major Bowman, who solicited an exhibition and 
agreed to be responsible for all damages that might occur by 
reason of this exhibition. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not so understand ft. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That is the trouble, and I will direct the 
attention of the chairman to the statement of Lieut. Joseph 
Batley in reference to these tactical maneuvers. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Bowman was a Regular Army officer, se- 
lected from the Army as a military instructor. 

Me. STAFFORD. He was the representative of the military 
college. 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; he was a representative of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read from the report: 

On May 26, 1921, Maj. E. N. Bowman, military instructor of the 
Pennsylvania Military College, called at headquarters of Edgewood 
Arsenal to see the commanding officer. Major Atkisson being away at 
the time, Major Bowman asked me if I thought it possible to arrange 
a tactical maneuver using Chemical Warfare Service troops and matériel 
at the Pennsylvania Military College on June 13 in connection with 
other similar maneuvers by other branches of the Army. I told 
him that approval would bave to come from Washington before wo 
could assist him in any way, but that I would put his plans up to 
the commanding officer. EART Bowman tben went into details regard- 
ing the range which we could use. I informed Major Bowman that I 
did not consider it safe to fire Stokes mortars or Liven projectors 
nulrss we bad plenty of room, as we would use real ammunition and 
it would be dangerous used in a restricted area. Major Bowman then 
drew plans showing the two fields which we could use as a range. 1 
told him that 1 thought they were inadequate as they were built up 
pretty close and in some instances buildings were right in line of fire. 
He appeared very anxious that we assist him. Then T told him if we 
sent men up there we would have to be relieved from all responsibility. 
Mu or Rowman stated to me in the presence of Miss Johnson, the com- 
manding officer's. secretary, that the college would make arrangements 
to ussumie all responsibility and pay all expenses and secure clearance 
on all property not belonging to the college that we would require for 
this maneuver, 

That shows that the Government of the United States, the 
Chemical Warfare Service, was to be relieved of all respon- 
sibility. Here this military college wants an exhibition, An 
act happened as a result of their solicitation. Why should 
not the Pennsylvania Military College pay these damages? 
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Mr. BUTLER. T do not think the gentleman has read the 
facts stated in the Secretary's letter. Read the letter of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am reading the official report of the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

eras BUTLER. I will read from the letter of the Secretary 
D far. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read what was said—— 

Mr, BUTLER. I hope that the gentleman will not object 
to this; it is one of the most charitable things that I have 
ever known, and this father asks no more than the bare cost 
of the funeral expenses and the doctor's bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to be as generous as possible. 
How many other claims ure there? 

Mr. BUTLER. Only one other, a very small one, the case 
of a woman who was badly hurt. 

Mr. STAFFORD, How much does that amount to? 

Mr. EDMONDS, It amounts to $1,400, 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the finding of the board, which 
placed the responsibility upon the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, I um wondering why some of these private institutions 
do not open up somewhat. 

Mr. BUTLER. The coroner's jury held that there was no 
responsibility upon anybody. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: s 

Be it enacted, etoc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Jacob Dietch, of Chester, Pa., the 
sum of $739.10 for medical attention and burial expenses of h minor 
son, Samuel Dietch, who was fatally injured when struck by fragments 
of an overcharged shell during a demonstration at the Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Pa., by the Chemical Warfare Servi United 
States Army, operating in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Military 
College on the night of June 13, 1921. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. . 


ESTELLA W. DOUGHERTY. 


The next bnsiness on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
10848) for the relief of Estella W. Dougherty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill that grows out of the same accident referred to in 
the last bill, but in reading the report I notice that somebody is 
trying to work the Government. The mother had a position at 
the Eddystone Print Works at the wage of $15.36 per week, 
and she files a claim for $1,400 for nursing her daughter from 
June 13 to October 24, 1921, at the rate of $150 per month, If 
she was receiving only $15.86 per week while she was engaged 
at the Eddystone Print Works, why,should we pay her while 
nursing her daughter at the rate of $150 a month? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman thinks there is 
too much money called for, I suggest that we amend the bill 
and make it $500. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Amend ft by cutting it down one-haif? 

Mr. BUTLER. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that will be even more than she was 
receiving while in the employ of the Eddystone Print Works. 

Mr. BUTLER. Perbaps a little bit more, but that will pay 
the loss. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection with that understanding. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of 8 money. in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated; to Estella „ Dougherty, of 
Chester, Pa., the sum of $1,400, for medical attention and for expenses 
incurred by her incident to being struck and injured by fragments of 
an over-charged shell during a demonstration at the Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Pa., by the Chemical Warfare Service, United 
States Army, operating in conjunction with the Pennsylvania Military 
College on the night of June 13, 1921. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, it is understood that we will 
amend this bill by reducing the sum from $1,400 to $700, and 
I offer the following amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, . the figures 51,400“ and insert in leu 


thereof the figures “ $7 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT H. WHITE, MARY E. FOWLER, ET AL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 624) for the relief of Albert H. White, Mary E. Fowler, 
Lorena B. Winkler, E. E. White, and C. A. White. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill re- 

rted? 
vorpe SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title to lot 271 and the west half of 
lot 286 in block 16 of the old city of Pensacola, Fla., according to map 
of said c of Pensacola, Escambia County, lb 
Thomas C. Watson in A. D. 1906, be, and it is 


With the following amendment: 

Page 1, Une 6, after the word “ Florida“ strike out the words 
“copyrighted by Thomas C. Watson, in anno Domini 1906" and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ platted by James W. Exum in 1827.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion ef the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ELEVATED SIDINGS FOR B. & O. RAILWAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3083) authorizing the construction of elevated railroad sid- 
ings adjacent the steam-railroad tracks in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill is merely to grant 
to the owners of square 710 the same privileges exactly as are 
now enjoyed by the owners of squares 711 and 712. The bill 
has passed the Senate. It has been carefully investigated by a 
subcommittee and favorably reported by that subcommittee. 
It has been personally inspected by members of the committee. 
Personally I have carefully investigated it. It seems to me 
that in all fairness to the owners of square 710 the priv- 
lege asked for in the bill should be granted to them inasmuch 
as the owners of 711 and 712 have that privilege now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
my only reason for objecting is that I do not believe we ought 
to grant either the Baltimore & Ohio or the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. any more benefits in the District of Columbia until 
they realize that the people of this District and the Government 
have some rights themselves. 

Let the gentleman go out here to-night and get in his car, and 
he may have some of the best friends in his district coming here 
to visit Washington, and let him go down to the station to meet 
them. He can not drive up to the station proper. He has to 
let the first passageway go by because certain friends of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsylvania have the right to that 
passageway; then he has to let the second passageway go by 
for the same reason, because these friends pay a certain amount 
of money for haying that privilege. They only have the right 
of way. But the gentleman, a Congressman, meeting his con- 
stitutents, the people of the United States who are coming into 
this District over one of these systems, has to go into the third 
passageway, somewhat removed, and then he must park his car 
about four blocks away from the station sometimes if he wants 
to leave it. I say that whenever you grant another benefit to 
these two systems we should make them first understand that 
the people of the District and the Government have some rights. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I agree entirely with 
what the gentleman has said, but may I say this to the gentle- 
man, that his objections raised has really nothing to do with 
this particular bill, because this square number 710 in question 
is half a mile north of the Union Station, and it does not 
grant the Baltimore & Ohio any special privileges? It merely 


seeks to grant to the owners of square 710 the same privileges 
which are now granted to the owners of squares 711 and 
and give justice and square dealing to all concerned, 

Mr. BLANTON, I will do anything on earth personally to 
accommodate my friend, who is a friend to everybody in this 
House, but this is a benefit specially to the Baltinwre & Ohio 
Railroad. 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. 
not. 

Mr. HICKS rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say right now to the gentleman 
from New York that this very railroad association, when 
Congress is about to adjourn on March 4, and there are 
several thousand Government employees down here in all 
these hotels, has now made an order trying to force Congress 
to buy its property down here for these Government hotels 
for its employees and pay a fabulous price, and it is not right 
and I am not in favor of granting—— 

Mr. HICKS. If the gentleman will permit, does he not think 
after his speech of to-night that the railroads are sufficiently 
warned as to what will happen to them in the future? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed—— [Cries of “ Regular 
order !”] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will object if we are forced 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just a minute. I would like to show the 
gentleman a map. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no interest in this but I want to call 
the gentleman’s attention to block 711 immediately to the 
South 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Wis- 
consin is willing to pass it I will pass it. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

- The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
heir discretion, to grant to a 


No; the gentleman is mistaken; it is 


or hereafter established under authority of law: Provided, That no 
grade crossings shall thereby be created; but such overhead or under- 
paue crossings may cross a street, avenue, or road within such in- 
ustrial area. 
The committee amendment was read, as follows: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including 
line 2, on page 2, and insert: 


That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is here! 
struct and maintain elevated sidin 
across N Street north, between 
across Second Street east, between N Street and Florida Avenue north, 

ae aden of its tracks 


south of Florida Avenne, 
and to connect with eleva tracks in square No. 710: Provided 


That such sidings shall not be at a lower grade above the present grade 
ot N Street than the siding in N Street constructed and maintained 
under authority of the act of Congress approved June 27, 1906. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to conform to the text, 

Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

STATEMENT REGARDING BILL S. 8083. 
HISTORY OF PRESENT BILL. 


Mr. A. P. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, bill S. 3083, as originally 
introduced by Senator Barr, chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, authorized the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad to con- 
struct and maintain elevated sidings across N and Second 
Streets NE. into square 710 in the District of Columbia. At 
the request of the District Commissioners the bill was amended 
by the Senate District Committee to give the commissioners 
general authority to grant, at their discretion, sidings across 
any streets within the industrial area. In this form the bill 
passed the Senate. 

The House District Committee did not think it wise to 
transfer such authority to the commissioners, and, after in- 
specting the property, reamended the bill back to its original 
form and gave it a unanimously favorable report. In its pres- 
ent and orginal form it authorizes the construction of sidings 
only into square 710. 

LOCATION OF SQUARE AND SURROUNDING PROPERTY. 

Square 710 Hes about one-half mile north of the Union Sta- 

tion and is just southwest of the intersection of Florida Avenue 


1923. 


and the railroad viaduct. The properties to the north, east, 
and south of square 710 are all occupied with railroad tracks. 

o the north lie the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad freight yards; 
jè the east is square 710 east, occupied partly by the District 
for storage purposes and by the main lines of the Pennsylvania 


and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroads; to the south is square 


711, which is completely occupied by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roud coal trestles; farther to the south are squares 712 and 
713. both of which have railroad facilities. Even N Street 
itself is partly occupied by an elevated railroad trestle used 
by the District for crushed-stone deliveries. In fact, square 
710 is the only property directly west of the railroad tracks, 
for more than a mile north of the Union Station, that does not 
have railroad facilities. 

APPROVED BY DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS; BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

AND OWNERS OF SQUARE, 

The District Commissioners have formally reported in a 
letter to the Senate District Committee that if they had the 
authority they would grant siding privileges to this square. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also approves and supports 
this legislation, as do the owners of the square. These three 
groups. constitute all interests owning property which is di- 
rectly affected by the proposed legislation. 

NO LEGITIMATE OPPOSITION TO THE BILL IN ITS PRESENT FORM. 

The only possible opposition is that which might be stimu- 
lated by the owners of similar and competitive property, al- 
rendy equipped with railroad facilities, who wish to retain 
their monopoly of this class of land. 

WILL NOT OBSTRUCT USE OF STREETS. 

The crossing with elevated sidings of N Street or Second 
Street NE.—one or both—will not interfere with their con- 
tinued use. These streets—the southern and eastern bound- 
aries of square 710—are used only to a minor degree, chiefly 
Serve this square, and are in no sense general thoroughfares. 
They terminate at their intersection at the southeast corner 
of the square, N Street is already partly occupied by an 
elevated siding. 

WILL NOT PERMIT DEVEIOPMENT INIMICAL TO PUBLIC INTEREST, 

The proposed sidings will necessarily be elevated and of heavy 
steel and concrete construction. They will be perfectly safe 
and will not block the streets. Railroad facilities in the 
Square will not permit its use for any offensive or detrimental 
purpose, District building regulations will see to that, 

NO DETRIMENTAL EFFECT ON SIBLEY HOSPITAL. 

Alarm that the industrial development of the square might be 
detrimental to the best interests of Sibley Hospital is ground- 
less. because already and for many years property lying one 
vo nearer the hospital has had ratlroad facilities and has 

n industrially developed, 

ESTABLISHES XO NEW PRECEDENT. 

The passage of the proposed bill will not establish any new 
precedent. There are many places in the District where the 
main-line railroad tracks are carried across streets on elevated 
structures. This is particularly the case along Maryland and 
Virginia Avenues, in the southwest part of the city. In 
Georgetown, even for a considerable distance along Water 
Street, the tracks of the Pennsylvania Railroad occupy the cen- 
ter of the street. In the vicinity of the Government fuel yard 
several railroad tracks cross I Street on grade and a branch 
track also runs on grade along and across several streets in 
the southeast section of the city all the way to the navy yard, 

DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS’ ATTITUDE FAVORABLE FOR LONG PERIOD, 

That the District Commissioners have long recognized the 
suitability of this square for industrial and railroad develop- 
ment and have looked forward to its ultimate use for such 
purposes is clearly shown by the following: 

1914. FROM STATEMENT FURNISHED OWNERS BY ENGINEER COMMISSIONER, 


The approval of such proposition (siding into square 710) would be 
in line with the past policy of the commissioners and in accordance 

ith the plans of occupation laid out in conjunction with the estab- 
lishment of the Union Station. 

The railroad tracks formerly ran on First Street east, which is 
now the west boundary of square 710, and when the tracks were 
removed from this street to their present location in conjunction with 
the construction of Union Station it was the intention to reserve 
for railroad occupation those squares in the vicinity of the relocated 
tracks east of First Street. 


Applications were made for siding extension into squares south of 


710 at the time of the elimination of grade crossings, and were ap- 
proved as part of that project, and had the question of the occupation 


1 been advanced at that time, elther by the rallroad or by other 
nte 


erested parties, this office would have recommended such occupation, 

This square is well pe 255 for siding casera and is practically 
in the same situation with reference to the railroad as the sqnares 
south, being separated from the railroad right of way pni by a 
District ptoperty yard, and by a portion of First Street which is 
closed south of N Street. 
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1917. A bill practically similar to the present one, introduced 
in the House in February, 1917, was reported on by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, Their report made the following state- 
ment: 

The commisstoners belleve that at some future time conditions may 
Apel the permissible area of occupation for freight business to be 

This bill was not brought before the House, because the 
parties interested in it were all ordered away to active duty 
in the military service. 

1922. From District Commissioners’ report to Senate Dis- 
trict Committee ; 

The commissioners would state that if the bill is amended as recom- 
mended herein, the square referred to in Senate bill 3083, namely, 
square 710, would be included in the squares or s of squares, 
which would be granted sidings as being within the industrial area. 

PROPERTY ZONED AS INDUSTRIAL, 

The zoning commission has classed this property as in- 
dustrial,” which permits use for railroad purposes, and thereby 
substantiates the conclusion of the commissioners. 

Need for additional industrial property in this locality, par- 
ticularly for coal dumps, has become so acute that the grand 
jurors for the District of Columbia in the January term, 1921, 
made a special report on the situation to the Supreme Court. 
Square 710 is particularly suited for coal dumps and ware- 
houses, 

SCARCITY OF CENTRALLY LOCATED INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY. 

Square 710 is not only particularly advantageously situated 
for practical industrial development, but it lies within a short 
distance of the center of population of the District. For the 
general public good such property should be developed. It is 
unwise to force distributing companies to locate their plants 
in distant sections of the city, because the increased haulage 
charges place increased burdens on the ultimate consumer, 
OWNERS OF SQUARS ENTITLED TO SAME OPPORTUNITIES AS OTHER SUR- 

ROUNDING PROPERTY OWNERS. 

The owners of square 710 are at present unfairly handicapped. 
They can not utilize their property for the only purposes for 
which it is well adapted and for which other similar and sur- 
rounding property is utilized. Because of its location and suit- 
ability for industrial purposes it is taxed on an industrial 
valuation. Under existing conditions it can neither be sold 
nor utilized for purposes commensurate with such valuation. 
The growing needs of the city require its development indus- 
trially, and it Is unjust discrimination to longer withhold the 
necessary legislation, for which the owners have now waited 
for many years. 


LOUIS LEAVITT. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (II. R. 12228) for the relief of Louis Leavitt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I object. 

Mr, STAFFORD. It is hardly necessary for me to put in my 
objection. 

ISAAC JAOK, 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11825) authorizing the removal of the restriction 
from 40 acres of the allotment of Isaac Jack, a Seneca Indian, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this bill was Incorporated in 
the Indian omnibus bill which passed the House Saturday, and 
therefore I object. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


LOUIS LEAVITT. 
The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (S. 3754) for the relief of Louis Leavitt. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. WOODRUFF. I object. 
Mr, STAFFORD. I object. 


ABROGATING LEASE OF LAND AND WATER POWER, MUSKINGUM RIVER. 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11561) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of land and water power on 
the Muskingum River. ` 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
ject, I would like to inquire what the facts are, It is rather 
unusual to direct the Secretary of War to cancel à contract. 
Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this is a contract entered 


Into by the Phoenix Mill Co., of Marietta, Ohio, and the Secretary 


of War in 1904 for the use of certain water power on the Mus- 
kingum River. In 1912 the mill that was being operated by 
the Phoenix Mill Co. burned down and ever since that time 
‘they have been paying an annual rental, The War Department, 
in a letter that is in the report, states that they are without 
authority to cancel the lease, but admits that it should be can- 
celed, and the Secretary of War recommends that the authority 


of Congress be given to him to cancel this lease. They have 


been paying rental ever since that time and have not been able 
to utilize the water power at all, and it seems quite in- 
equitable to ask them te continue further. ‘There is only one 


more year, but there is a little due by them. They paid it until 
the bill was introduced and there is a certain amount in ar- 


rears. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. I withdraw the reservation. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause,] The 


Chair bears none. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohie. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 8611 be substituted for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is it substantially the same bill? 


Mr. MOORE of Ohie. Exactly the same, but it increases jury. 


the amount a little. It amends the clause authorizing the can- 


cellation and strikes out the word “land,” as the lease does | 


not provide for any land but simply for water power. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to substitute the Senate bill. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


and 
‘contract lease entered into on the 24th of June, 1904, be- 
3 tol ot War for the 


‘States of America, and the Phoenix Mill Co., D. P. Torpy, its - 
dent, of Marietta, Ohio, for the water power at Dam No. 1 at M tta, 
uskingum River, Ohi 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 


the Senate bill. 
The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House bill 


will be laid on the table. 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JAMES J. MEEHAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11792) for the relief of James J. Meehan. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That James J. Meehan, who, while serving as 
an ensign, United States Naval Reserve Force, was found by a naval 
retiring board to be permanently incapa for active service b 
reason of 1 disability incurred in the line of duty as the resul 
of an incident of the service, but not in time of war, be eligible 
for retirement as ff ‘his physical disability was incurred in time of war; 

d the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized to place him upon 
the retired list with three-fourths pay of the grade held by him at the 
time such physical disability was incurred. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE COLORADO RIVER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2563) to provide for the completion of the bridge across Little 
Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz. 

‘The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion ef this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


the right to ob- 


Omaha, Nebr., as additional com tion fer the construction 
bridge across ihe Little Colorado River near the . 
Ariz,, under contract 3 by the he Interior on 
í 10, 1919 for ‘said bridge having been priated 
ithe acts of March 2, 1917 (29th „. , May 25, 1918 (d 

8 t ke B, 870), and Inne 30, 1919 (Aust Stat’ L., b. 11), and the 
e Thereof to Paete haring — contract iby 

sum: Provided, ` amoun be reimbursa 
United States from funds mow or herea: in — — 


any placed 
to the credit of the N in s 
Min upon tho lands ang danda of sa {beat rate anh Gaia” 
ae SPHAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
‘The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill, 


WALTER RUNKE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5639) for the relief of Walter Runke. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to inquire why we should reimburse a man for 
$800 attorney's fees when no trial was had? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The man was tried and acquitted by the 


Mr. STAFFORD. Then I am wrong in my premises. But J 
understood that in the alleged trial for perjury, for which a 
claim for $800 attorney's fees was made, there was no trial. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In any event this man is entitled to this re- 


| tief. It represents the savings of a lifetime. He was shame- 
į fully treated, I am satisfied, and everything that he did was 
done in the line of duty. 


Mr. STAFFORD. In such cases as these would he not have 
the right of representation by the Government attorney? 

Mr. HAYDEN. He would if the Indian office here In Wash- 
ington had directed it in the case; but instead of that they 
abandoned him, and left him in such shape that he had to spend 
his own funds. If the gentleman will read this report 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, and I got the impression that $800 was for attor- 
ney’s fees in the perjury case, where there had been no trial. 
Hight hundred dollars attorney's fee is a pretty large fee. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That covers the fees in both cases. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman's pardon; he has here 
a fee for $2,500 for his defense in a murder trial. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What the Department of the Interior would 
certify to would come up to the committee and be found good. 
I think it appropriates no money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in this case he really had some 


f equitable claim for reimbursement. The only question is as to 


the amount. 

Mr. HAYDEN, The amount is the minimum, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I see further down on the calendar there 
is a bill for the relief af this man. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. I was going to suggest the considera- 
tion of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the same case? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. This bill was reported prior to the 
Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has not passed the unnnimous-consent 
stage, Mr. Speaker. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin IAIr. 
STAFFORD] through? [Laughter.] Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. Harper] at one time was a very distinguished peace 
officer, and has been around the courthouses a lot. Does he 
think this kind of a bill is a wise precedent to establish? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I believe the case is unprecedented. It could 
not happen again, and under the circumstances the man is en- 
titled to relief. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman knows it could happen 
again. “ There is nothing new under the sun.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Here was an Indian, a wild Indian, among 
a wild tribe of Indians, and to show how bad an Indian he 
was, I will say that he absolutely refused to allow his children 
to go to school. It is not shown in the report, but the facts 
are that this Indian's daughter was sent to school, and this 
Indian so forcibly objected to it that I understand he threw 
her on the ground and gouged out one of her eyes with a piece 


| of barbed wire. 


‘That is the kind of a bad Indian that he was. They sent for 
him to tell him that he must put his children in school. He 
threatened to kill the officers. The agent then directed these 


the sum of $17,471.25 for payment to the Allied Contractors (Inc.), of | two employees to go out and either bring him in or bring his 


1923. 
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children in. He resisted, and had to be killed. Then this 
man, Mr. Runke, was absolutely abandoned by the Indian 
Oftice—prosecuted, as I believe, maliciously—and the savings 
of a lifetime were lost. All I am asking is that he may sub- 
mit an account of his expenses to the Interior Department, and 
let their finding be submitted to Congress, and then we can act 
on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are asking merely that the expenses of 
an authorized prosecution and trial be paid back to him? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just his actual expenses? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, You are allowing him nothing for any 
alleged damage that may have occurred to him? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent te substitute the 
Senate bill, S. 1829. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent. to 
substitute the Senate bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Olerk will report the Senate bill. 

The bill was zag as follows: 


enacted , That not to exceed $4,000 is hereby authorized 
tebe i e GAT to enable the Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
Walter Runke, of ee. Ariz., formerly superintendent of oes 
Western Navajo Tn dian Agency, Ariz., for and nec 
gerens his trial in the United States e Cant 
fenses upon his e c 
strict of Arizona during the months of September, 1 
1918. his alleged offenses having been committed in 
of ‘bis oficial duties, the charge against him in the Arst 
been dismissed after a severance and acquittal of 
defendants, and he having been N in the second trlal. 
mete the following committee amendment: 


page 1, line 10, strike out the words “months of September, 
1910, and March, 1918," and insert “ between his indictment in 
March, 1916, until his acquittal in March, 1918.“ 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 

By unanimous consent the House bill (H. R. 56390) was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the War Department appropriation bill for printing under 
the rule: 

The SPEAKER. Tue gentleman from Kansas ts a 
conference report on the bill the title of which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 13793) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilltary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, when a conference report is 
subject to a point of order because of a violation of the rules 
of the House, may I ask whether it is in order to make the 
point of order when it is first presented? 

The SPEAKER. It can be made when the 

Mr. BLANTON. It should not be made now 

The SPEAKER. It should not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order. 

The conference report and statement of the House conferees 
are as follows: 


rt is read. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conferenee on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13793) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 8, 
11, 12, 18, 14, 16. 20, 22, 25, 32, 83, 39. 40, 41, 44, 46, 57, 58, 59, 
61, 66, 75, 80, 93, 94, 96, 97, 102, 103, 104, 107, 108, 110, 112, 118, 
114, 117, 118, 124, and 126, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 7, 9, 24, 26, 28, 20, 37, 43, 45, 
50. 51, 52, 53. 34, 55, 56, 60, 62, 64, 65, 68, 70, T1, 72, 73, 14, 76, 


77, 78, 79, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 98, 99, 105, 109, 111, 116, 120, 
and 121, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $75,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert“ $70,480”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 3, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $42,480"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 5, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$149,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $75,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $60,540"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. = 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert $75,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $250,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,400,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $3,500,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the follow- 
ing: except those who have received training in either of the 
training camps held during the calendar years 1921 and 1922"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be 
available for increased pay on flying status to more than 600 
enlisted men; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$660,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $14,850,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps“; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
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sum proposed insert $15,850,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 63: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 2 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ con- 
struction,” insert the words“ and completion“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 67: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 67, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “for the Regular Army and for such other markings 
and fuel-supply stations and temporary shelter as may be neces- 
sary’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “and if such flights are given by Army personnel 
upon other than Government fields, a bond of indemnity, in 
such sum as the Secretary of War may require for damages 
to person or property, shall be furnished the Government by 
the parties desiring the exhibition”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
16 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out 
“ $120,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $89,000"; and in Hne 


17 of the matter inserted by said amendment, strike out 
“$120,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $89,900"; and in line 
21 of the matter inserted by said amendment. strike out 


“ $100,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$80,000; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered S2. and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$7,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,400,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from Its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,100,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $10,200,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $325,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 95, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,500,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 100: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 100, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $82,450"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $650,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 123: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 123, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $575,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 125, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $6,584,683 ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 18, 21, 80, 34, 36, 38, 49, 101, 106, 119, and 122. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
WILLIAM H. STAFFORD, 
T. U. Sisson, 

Managers on the part of the House, 
J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
W. I.. Jones, 
SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
Wa. J. HARRIS, 

Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13793) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conference committee 
and submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No, 1, relating to the appropriation for printing and bind- 
ing: Limits the amount for printing and binding under the 
direction of the Chief of Engineers to $75,000 instead of $45,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $102,980, as proposed by the 
Senate, 

On Nos. 2 and 3, relating to the appropriation for contingen- 
cies of the Army: Appropriates $70,480 instead of $62,980, as 
proposed by the House, and $77,980, as proposed by the Senate, 
and limits the amount for salaries of civilian employees con- 
nected with the sale of war supplies and the adjustment of 
war contracts and claims to $42,480 instead of $34,980, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $49,980, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 4. 5, and 6, relating to the appropriation for contin- 
gencies, Military Intelligence Division, General Staff: Restores 
language stricken out by the Senate making the appropriation 
applicable to the rental of garages for military attachés; appro- 
priates $149,000 instead of $130,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $162,680, as proposed by the Senate; and limits the amount 
that may be used for drafting, clerical, and messenger services 
in the Military Intelligence Division, in Washington, D. C., to 
$75,000 instead of $70,000, as proposed by the House, and $88,680, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, relating to the appropriation for 
Army War College: Provides for seven clerks at $1,600, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of six, as proposed by the House; 
provides for four watchmen at $720, as proposed by the House, 
instead of five, as proposed by the Senate; and provides for 
four firemen at $720, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
three, as proposed by the House; making the total of the para- 
graph $60,540 instead of $58,220, as proposed by the House, and 
$61,260, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 11, relating to the appropriation for general service 
schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. : Appropriates $45,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $42,200, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, 

On Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15, relating to the appropriation for 
military post exchanges: Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $85,000, as proposed by the Senate, and 
limits the amounts for libraries and hostess houses to $30,000 
each, as proposed by the House, instead of $37,500 each, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and adds language proposed by the Senate 
prohibiting the use of funds from this appropriation for pay- 
ment of teachers or for equipment of schools for children at 
military posts. 

On Nos. 16, 17, 19, 20, and 22, relating to the Organized Re- 
serves; Appropriates $900,000 for pay and allowances of re- 
serve officers on duty for 15 days’ training, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,100,000, as proposed by the Senate; appro- 
priates $250,000 for pay of reserve officers on active duty for 
more than 15 days, instead of $200,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $300,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates 
$5,000 for pay of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $7,500, as proposed by the Senate; and 
appropriates $350,000 for establishment and maintenance of 
camps, as proposed by the House, instead of $494,400 for divi- 
sional and regimental headquarters and establishment and main- 
tenance of camps, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 28 and 24, relating to the appropriation for Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Appropriates $3,500,000 instead of 
$3,250,000, as proposed by the House, and $4,000,000, as proposed 
by the Senate; and agrees to Senate amendment eliminating 
the words “in so far as said stocks are in excess of actual re- 
quirements of the Regular Army for the fiscal year 1924” from 
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language carried in the bill as it passed the House providing for 
the issue of material to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
from War Department surplus or reserve stocks in so far as 
such stocks are in excess of the requirements of the Regular 
Army for the fiscal year 1924. 

On Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 28, relating to the appropriation for 
civilian military training camps: Appropriates $2,000,000, as 
proposed by the House, instead of $2,200,000, as proposed by the 
Senate; provides that the appropriation shall not be used for 
the training of any person over 24 years of age except those 
who received training in either of the training camps held 
during the calendar years 1921 or 1922 instead of prohibiting 
the training of any person over 27 years of age, as proposed by 
the House, or prohibiting the training of any person over the 
age of 24 except those who received training in a previous 
civilian military training camp and except veterans of the war 
with Germany under the age of 35, as proposed by the Senate; 
and agrees to Senate amendment eliminating the words “fn 
so far as said stocks are in excess of actual requirements of the 
Regular Army for the fiscal year 1924” from language carried 
in the bill as it passed the House providing for the issue of 
material for use in civilian military training camps from War 
Department surplus or reserve stocks in so far as such stocks 
are in excess of the requirements of the Regular Army for the 
fiscal year 1924. 

On No. 29: Substitutes language proposed by the Senate for 
language carried in the bill as it passed the House relating to 
the promotion of certain captains in the Army who were de- 
moted under the provisions of the War Department appropria- 
tion act dated June 30, 1922, as amended by the act of Septem- 
ber 14, 1922. 

On No. 31, relating to the appropriation for aviation increase 
to enlisted men: Restricts the number of enlisted men who 
may be placed on flying status to 600 instead of to 500, as pro- 
posed by the House, and instead of providing no limitation, as 
proposed: by the Senate. 

On No. 32: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate pro- 
yiding that any officer whose name is now borne on the Army 
register and who served with credit as a general officer of 
the line during the World War, or who was recommended for 
appointment as a general officer of the line by the commander 
in chief American Expeditionary Forces, prior to November 
11, 1918, shall be eligible for selection to the general officers’ 
eligible list provided for in the national defense act, approved 
June 4, 1920, notwithstanding the fact that he shall now hold 
a grade below that of colonel of the line. 

On No. 33: Appropriates $7,000,000 for pay of retired en- 
listed men, as proposed by the House, instead of $7,200,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 35, relating to the appropriation for pay of nurses: 
Appropriates $660,000 Instead of $650,000, as proposed by the 
House, and instead of $680,000, as proposed by the Senate: 

Ou No. 37, relating to language carried in the House bill 
prohibiting payment of the six months’ gratuity authorized by 
the act of December 17, 1919, to any child of a deceased officer 
or enlisted man who is not actually a dependent of such de- 
ceased officer or enlisted man: Adds the language married 
child or unmarried child over 21 years of age,” as proposed by 
the Senate. f 

On No. 89: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate 
authorizing the payment from river and harbor appropria- 
tiens of mileage and other allowances incident to changes of 
stations of officers of the Corps of Engineers where such 
changes of stations are made primarily in the interest of river 
and harbor improvements. 

On Nos. 40, 41, 42, and 43, relating to the appropriation for 
subsistence of the Army: Restores language stricken out by 
the Senate making the appropriation applicable to the enlisted 
men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps; appropriates $14,350,000 
instead of $14,250,000, as proposed by the House, and $14,500,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate; exempts sales commissaries in 
the Philippine Islands and China from the requirement that 
the prices charged in sales commissaries shall include overhead 
eosts, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 44 and 45, relating to the appropriation for regular 
supplies of the Army: Restores language stricken out by the 
Senate making the appropriation applicable to enlisted men of 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps; increases the limitation on the 
amount that may be expended for forage from $4,500,000, as 
proposed by the House, to $4,900,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 46, relating to the appropriation for clothing and 
equipage: Restores language stricken out by the Senate makin 
the appropriation applicable to enlisted men of the ‘Enttsted 
Reserve Corps. 


On Nos. 47 and 48, relating to the appropriation for trans- 
portation of the Army and its supplies: Strikes out language 
carried in the bill as it passed the House making the appro- 
priation applicable to the Officers’ Reserve Corps; restores 
language stricken out by the Senate making the appropria- 
tion applicable to enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps; 
and appropriates $15,850,000 instead of $15,500,000, as proposed 
by the House, and $16,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 50, relating to the appropriation for water and sewers 
at military posts: Increases from $25,000, as proposed by the 
House, to $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, the amount which 
may be expended for new construction. 

On No, 51, relating to the appropriation for horses for Cav- 
alry, Artillery, Engineers, etc.: Increases the appropriation 
from $200,000, as proposed by the House, to $210,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 52 and 58, relating to the appropriation for military 
posts: Increases the appropriation from $154,875, as proposed 
by the House, to $239,875, as proposed by the Senate, in order to 
provide $85,000 for barracks at Langley Field, Va. 

On Nos. 54 and 55, relating to the appropriation for military 
posts, Hawaiian Islands: Increases the appropriation from 
$313,500, as proposed by the House, to $385,500, as proposed by 
the Senate, in order to provide $54,000 for the construction of 
six standard storehouses and $18,000 for the construction of a 
shop for care and preservation of ordnance material. 

On Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60, relating to the appropriation for 
barracks and quarters: Strikes out the words “ enlisted men of 
the Regular Army Reserve,” carried in the bill as it passed the 
House; restores language stricken out by the Senate making the 
appropriation applicable to the enlisted Reserve Corps; strikes 
out language proposed by the Senate making the appropriation 
applicable to rental of garages and stables for military attachés 
abroad; strikes out language proposed by the Senate making 
the prohibition against the use of this appropriation for rentals 
for military attachés apply ouly to offices; adds language pro- 
posed by the Senate making the appropriation for barracks and 
quarters for the fiscal year 1923 applicable to rental of stables 
for military attachés. 

On No, 61, relating to the appropriation for roads, walks, 
wharves, and drainage: Appropriates $650,000, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $600,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 62 and 63, relating to the appropriation for construc- 
tion and repair of hospitals: Increases. the appropriation from 
$497,000, as proposed by the House, to $772,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and authorizes the use of $275,000 for the construc- 
tion of a hospital at Fort Benning, Ga. 

On Nos. 64, 65, and 66, relating to the appropriation for 
salaries, office of the Quartermaster General: Provides for five 
messengers, at $840 each, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of six, as proposed by the House; and restricts the amount 
which may be used for personal services in the cemeterial divi- 
sion, office of the Quartermaster General, to $25,000, as pro- 
peed by the House, instead of $35,000, as proposed by the 

enate. 

On Nos. 67, 68, and 69, relating to the appropriation for the 
Air Service: Restores language stricken out by the Senate 
making the amount appropriated for improvement of stations, 
hangars, and gas plants applicable only to those for the Regular 
Army, and adds language making it available for such other 
markings and fuel supply stations and temporary shelter as 
may be necessary; restores language stricken out by the Senate 
prohibiting public exhibition flights unless a bond of indemnity 
is given for damages to persons or property, amended to apply 
only to exhibition flights given by Army personnel upon other 
than Government fields. 

On No. 70: Extends the availability of $400,000 of the appro- 
priation for Air Service, fiscal year 1921, until June 80, 1924, in 
order to permit payment of obligations incurred under contracts 
executed during the fiscal year 1921. 

On Nos. 71, 72, 73, and 74, relating to the appropriation for 
salaries, office of the Surgeon General: Increases the number of 
clerks of class 8 from 14, as proposed by the House, to 15, as 
proposed by the Senate; increases the number of clerks of class 
2 from 34, as proposed by the House, to 35, as proposed by the 
Senate; and Increases the number of clerks of class 1 from 56, 
as proposed by the House, to 57, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 75, relating to the appropriation for Engineer opera- 
tions in the field: Strikes out the word purchase,“ inserted 
by the Senate to make the appropriation applicable to the pur- 
chase of passenger-carrying vehicles. 

On No. 76: Inserts heading. Seacoast defenses, insular pos- 
sessions,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. TT: Adds an appropriation of $200,000, proposed by 
the Senate, for the installation and replacement of electric 
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light and power plants at the defenses of the Philippine 
Islands. 

On No. 78, relating to the appropriation for alteration and 
maintenance of mobile artillery: Appropriates $448,500, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $425,000, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 79, relating to the appropriation for Chemical War- 
fare Service: Appropriates $700,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $650,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 80, relating to the allotment roll in the office of the 
Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service: Authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $15,000, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$21,600, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 81, relating to the appropriation for quartermaster 
supplies and services for rifle ranges for civilian instruction: 


Adds language, proposed by the Senate, making not to exceed | 


$80,000 of the appropriation applicable to the payment of trans- 
portation and the supplying of meals or commutation thereof 
to civilian rifle teams, and making the appropriation available 
until expended; and appropriates $89,900, instead of $20,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $120,000, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 82, relating to the appropriation for national trophy 
and medals for rifle contests: Appropriates $7,500, instead of 
$6,500, as proposed by the House, and $10,000, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 83, relating to the appropriation for Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga.: Makes the appropriation applicable to the 
employment of temporary services of all classes, as proposed 
hy the Senate, instead of restricting the authority for tem- 
porary employments to clerical services, as proposed by the 
House, 

On Nos. 84 and 85, relating to the appropriation for Cavalry 
School. Fort Riley, Kans.: Makes the appropriation applicable 
fo the employment of temporary services of all classes, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of restricting the authority 
for temporary employments to clerical services, as proposed by 
the House. 

On Nos, 86, 87, and 88, relating to the appropriation for 
Field Artillery schools: Makes the appropriation applicable to 
the employment of temporary services of all classes, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of restricting the authority for 
temporary employments to clerical services, as proposed by 
the House. 

On Nos. 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, and 94, relating to the apprepria- 
tion for arming, equipping, and training the National Guard: 
Appropriates $1,400,000 for forage, bedding, ete., for animals, 
instead of $1,250,000, as proposed by the House, and $1,465,000, 
as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $2,100,000 for payment 
of help for care of matériel, animals, and equipment, instead 
of $1,850,000, as proposed by the House, and $2,500,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; appropriates $10,200,000 for camps of 
Instruction, instead of $10,000,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $11,000,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $325,- 
000 for expenses of National Guard officers and men at Army 
service schools, instead of $300,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $350,000, as proposed by the Senate; appropriates $70,000 
for pay of property and disbursing officers for the United 
States, as proposed by the House, instead of $75,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; and appropriates $375,000 for transporta- 
tion of equipment and supplies, as proposed by the House, in- 
stend of $400,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 95 and 96, relating to the appropriation for arms, 
uniforms, equipment, etc., for field service, National Guard: 
Appropriates $2,500,000, instead of $2,250,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $3,250,000, as proposed by the Serate; and re- 
stores language stricken out by the Senate prohibiting the use 
of this appropriation for the purchase of Field Artillery, Engi- 
neer, or Signal matériel. 

On Nos. 97, 98, 99, and 100, relating to the appropriation for 
salaries in the office of the Chief of the Militia Bureau: Pro- 
vides $2,250 for the salary of the chief clerk, as proposed by 
the House, instead of $2,000, as proposed by the Senate; adopts 
Senate amendment striking out authority for a finance clerk at 
$2,000 carried in the bill as it passed the House; and provides 
for five clerks of class 3, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
four, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 102, 103, and 104, relating to the appropriation for 
pay of the United States Military Academy: Restores an appro- 
priation of $1,000, stricken out by the Senate, for extra pay to 
the constructing quartermaster, making the total appropriation 
for pay of the Military Academy $1,664,586, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $1,663,586, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No, 105: Changes the applicability of an appropriation of 
$3,500 carried in the bill as it passed the House so that it may 


| be used for supplying materials; repairing, painting, and clean- 
ing furniture in cadet barracks instead of painting and cleaning 
the cadet barracks. 

On No. 107: Restores language stricken out by the Senate 
prohibiting the use of the funds appropriated for the supply, 
maintenance, and upkeep of athletic grounds and stands at the 
United States Military Academy for such purposes, unless the 
authorities at the Military Academy charge an admission to the 
principal public athletic contests on such grounds in which the 
cadets take part, and providing that the funds received from 
| such charge shall be used solely for the improvement of athletic 
| facilities at the academy. 
| On No. 108, relating to appropriation for payment of annuity 

to John R. Kissinger: Restores language stricken out by the 
Senate providing for deduction of one-half of each monthly pay- 
ment until an amount equal to the aggregate of the amount of 
the pension which has been paid to Mr. Kissinger contrary to 
law shall have been deducted. 

On No. 109, relating to the appropriation for maintenance of 
national cemeteries: Appropriates $370,220, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $350,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Fo. 110, relating to the appropriation for repairs to road- 
ways to national cemeteries: Appropriates $24,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $12,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 111, relating to the appropriation for disposition of 
remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees: Appro- 
priates $160,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $150,000, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 112 and 118, relating to the appropriation for opera- 
tion of the Lincoln Memorial: Provides for three watchmen at 
$720 each, as proposed by the House, instead of four, us pro- 
posed by the Senate, making the total appropriation $11,320, as 
3 by the House, instead of $12,040, as proposed by the 

anate, 

On No. 114: Strikes out language proposed by the Senate 
previding the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier general 
for the engineer officer in charge of public buildings and grounds. 

On No. 115, relating to the appropriation for construction and 
maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska: Appro- 
priates $650,000 instead of $465,000, as proposed by the House, 
and $1,000,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 116, relating to the appropriation for a survey and 
preparation of plans and estimates for a dock at Juneau, 
Alaska: Appropriates $600, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $1,000, as proposed by the House. ? 

On Nos. 117 and 118, relating to the appropriation for exami- 
nations, surveys, and contingencies for rivers and harbors: 
Appropriates $456,850, as proposed by the House, instead of 
$406,850, as proposed by the Senate, and strikes out language 
proposed by the Senate prohibiting the use of this appropria- 
tion for investigations concerning types of boats. 

On No. 120: Substitutes the surplus fund, as proposed by 
the Senate, for the general fund, as proposed by the House, 
as the fund into which shall be covered the funds allotted to 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

On Nos. 121, 123, 124, 125, and 126, relating to the appro- 
priations for the Panama Canal: Provides, as proposed by the 
Senate, that the limitations on the expenditure of appropria- 
tions carried in the act elsewhere than under the head of the 
Panama Canal shall not apply to the appropriations for the 
Panama Canal, instead of providing, as proposed by the House, 
that the limitations on the expenditure of appropriations for 
salaries and wages of civilian employees shall not apply to the 
appropriations for the Panama Canal; appropriates $575,000 


for sanitation instead of $550,000, as proposed by the House, 


and $584,422.28, as proposed by the Senate, and appropriates 
$930,000 for civil government, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $1,006,200, as proposed by the Senate. 

The committee of conference has not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments: 

On No. 18, relating to mileage for reserve officers. 

On No. 21, authorizing expenditures for divisional and regi- 
mental headquarters for the Organized Reserves. 

On No. 30, relating to the age of recruits that may be en- 
listed in the Army. 

On No. 34, relating to the employment in the Government 
service at salaries in excess of $2,500 per annum of retired 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard. 

On No. 86, prohibiting the issue of heat or light in kind to 
any person in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service while 
such person is receiving an allowance for rental of quarters, 

On No. 38, relating to the employment of retired Army 
officers. 
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On No. 49, authorizing the payment of transportation charges 
from certain appropriations. 

On No. 101, authorizing the retirement of the master of the 
sword at the United States Military Academy. 

On No. 106, relating to the use of stop watches or other time- 
measuring devices and the payment of bonuses to Government 
employees. 

On No. 119, authorizing the Secretary of War to permit the 
erection of monuments or memorials in the Chickamauga and 
Chattanooga National Military Park to commemorate encamp- 
ments of Spanish War organizations. 

On No. 122, authorizing the purchase of artificial limbs or 
other appliances for indigent persons who were injured in the 
service of the Isthmian Canal Commission or the Panama Canal 
prior to September 7, 1916. 

D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
WILLIAM N. STAFFORD, 
T. U. Sisson, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


FRANK A, JAHN, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12138) for the relief of Frank A. Jahn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the author of this bill state why this man should be placed 
on the retired list? 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, there are three different and dis- 
tinct reasons showing that the Navy Department made a mis- 
take in this case. It is one of the plainest propositions that has 
ever been brought before this House. In fact, with all due re- 
spect to the Navy Department, the department ought never to 
have forced the bringing of this bill before Congress. In the 
first place, this man was in the hospital at the time the act of 
July 12, 1921, was passed. He was there all the time that that 
act was running until it expired on October 1, 1921. The Navy 
Department, through its medical bureau and through the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, knew where he was, knew what he was there 
for, and what he was suffering with, and they were charged 
with knowledge of his disability. In the second place, he was 
examined in May and found physically disqualified for service 
by the medical board on his application for promotion. The 
Navy Department in other similar cases has held that where a 
man has been examined as to his fitness by a medical board as 
this man was before the law of July 12, 1921, was passed, they 
were charged with knowledge of his condttion, and it was not 
necessary for him to make an application for retirement under 
that law. 1 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the reason that the President 
directed that the proceedings and findings of the board be 
disapproved? 

Mr. SWING. I assume that we know some one acts for 
the President in the Navy Department and also acts for the 
President in the War Department and in the varlous other 
departments. The Judge Advocate General or some one in his 
office wrote up an opinion stating that this man had not made 
an application within the purview of the law. As a matter 
of fact he had made an application and the department now 
admits that he did. That is the third point. He applied just 
as the law provided he should apply, in August, during the 
time the law was in effect, but no attention was paid to his 
application until December. Then when they acted upon it 
the Judge Advocate General held that they had acted too late 
to be effective; but upon reading the law you will see, and 
in other cases the Judge Advocate General himself has held, 
that the law does not require the Navy Department to have 
aeted on the application before October 1. It merely requires 
the application to have been made before October 1. That was 
done in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has stated enough to show 
that there are some exceptional facts in this case that may be a 
warrant for this bill, and I withdraw the reservation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Frank 
A. Jahn a lieutenant (junior grade) in the United States Navy and to 


retire him and place him upon the retired list of the Navy with the re- 
tired pay and allowances of that grade, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


MAX B. BALDENBURG. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 462) for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I recall this bill the amount is too large. It is not a very 
large amount, only $789, and, of course, as these things go 
through the House that is a mere pittance; but I made a nota- 
tion here that it should be only $347. 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. The gentleman will note by look- 
ing at page 8 of the report that the Secretary of War has 
©. K'd this claim in the full amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary of War puts his fist to a 
good many things that he does not know anything about. This 
was submitted to some subordinate officer. 

Mr. COLTON. I will state to the gentleman that this is 
the actual amount that he paid back. After the amount had 
been allowed him by the officers and he had actually paid it 
out, then they called on him and he had to pay $789 back out 
of his own salary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman thinks the full amount 
is owing? 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. The gentleman fror: Utah [Mr. 
CoLTON] is correct in his statement. Mr. Baldenburg received 
this per diem and afterwards had to refund $789. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is certain that the amount 
is proper? 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reseryation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to y to Max B. Baldenburg, formerly em- 
ployed as civilian clerk, Engineer Department at Large, United States 
Army, on duty with the American Expeditionary Forces, the sum of 
$789, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sum being the difference between the amount due the said Max 
B. Baldenburg as per diem allowances while so employed, under the 
terms of his employment and as established and aut orlzed by the 
Chief Engineer, base section No. 3, and the amount allowed for such 
purposes by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed. t 
ALLIE MELINDA OUTTEESIDE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
4653, for the relief of Allie Melinda Outterside. 3 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have had 
some difficulty in bringing myself around to favor this bill by 
reason of the fact that the injured person dodged into the 
airplane, trying to alight in the public street. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. The facts are stated by the com- 
mittee in its report, and are accurate and reflect the true 
situation as I understand it. The airplane was landed in a 
marsh near the city and the officers were not able to rise from 
that position, so they moved the airplane over into the main 
thoroughfare of Texas City, and attempted to make a rise from 
that point. The injured person, with others, were getting out 
of the way. He was on the payement when the machine started. 
When the plane took off one wheel struck a pump, throwing 
the wing over, and struck against the guy wire of a post, which 
tilted it, and it started the machine toward the injured per- 
son. In this moment of bewilderment and excitement the 
injured person in his attempt to escape injury moved toward 
the machine, so they say. But, if that be true, I submit to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin as a lawyer that If this case was 
in court the uniform decisions are that where an injured per- 
son finds himself in a perilous position, brought about by the 
conduct of the party inflicting the injury, and in his bewilder- 
ment he seeks to make an escape and runs into the injury, the 
defendant is liable. That is the uniform decisions of the courts, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I am going back to prac- 
tice in the courts shortly, and as the gentleman from Texas has 
reminded me of some legal lore that I had forgotten I will 
withdraw my reservation of objection. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 7 85 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aoe! he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to y, out of 
Treasury not otherwise appropria to Allie 
widow, of the county of Harris ind the State of Texas, the sum of 
8 in full compensation for the death of her husband, T. R. 

atterside, who was killed on the 26th day of September, 1918, at 
Texas City, Tex.. by an airplane, which was being operated by an officer 
of the United States Army. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

In line 7, after the word “of” strike out the figures “ $10,000” and 
in place thereof insert the figures 55.000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bili was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6852) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


TRUSTEES OF MILLIGAN COLLEGE, TENNESSEE. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10088) for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. Hardin, 
trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have given 
considerable attention to this, because it is for the relief of 
an edacational institution. I do net know whether we should 
adopt a policy of reimbursing educational institutions for dam- 
ages resulting from the occupation of the premises during the 
period of the war when the students were virtually students of 
the college. If we are going to recognize the policy for all 
damages resulting from the Students Army Training Corps we 
may be burdened with a tremendous liability. 

Mr. REECE. I hardly think you will find that to be the 
case, because there is no other building burned as a result 
of the Students Army Training Corps that the Government 
has any knowledge of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker, this is virtually a 
gratuity to this struggling, sectarian college, as I understand, 
way up in the backwoods of eastern Tennessee, and I will give 
the henefit of the doubt to education and this sectarian insti- 
tution, and withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. h 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute a Senate bill of like import, S. 3048. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 8 and he 
4 * authorized on 1 nd pay to L. D. = = and George 

. Hardin, trustees ligan nye any moneys 
not otherwise appropriated, the ce ays | $23,096. being 


the balance 
to said trustees 


of said N because of the’ destruction by fire 
of sundry buildings at Milligan College, Tennessee, on November 16, 


1918, while In the use and occupation of the War Department of the 
United States. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am very glad to see the bill for this claim put on the 
road to passage. This “ struggling college” of which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] speaks is situated at the 
entrance to Happy Valley on the beautiful Watauga River, in 
east Tennessee, near the birthplace and former home of the 
inimitable Bob Taylor, who in the long time ago served a term 
in this House, having the honor ef being the only Democrat 
elected from the district in 60 years. Later he served three 
terms as Governor of the State of Tennessee, and died in Wash- 
ington while a Member of the United States Senate from that 
Stare. 

It was also the birthplace and former home of that stalwart 
Republican, Alf Taylor, who served three terms in this House 
and who has just retired from the office of Governor of Ten- 
nessee. He now lives in the village of Milligan and very near 
the college, in which he is very greatly interested. Besides 
being the birthplace of these two great men, I can say with all 
becoming modesty that my own birthplace was alse nearby. 
{Applause and cries of Vote! “] 

Mr. Speaker, it will be observed that I did not mention this 
fact until after unanimous consent for consideration had been 
granted. Now, the objection stage having been safely passed, 


a mone: the 
Melinda Hutterelde 


I can speak fearlessly. [Laughter.] Having reached the place 
where there is no further danger, I can now speak my mind, 
which is that I am very grateful to the House for permitting 
this bill to be passed to-night. Although I have not lived in 
Tennessee for many years, nevertheless the good people of that 
region where I was born are still my people. My kindred and 
friends live there; my father and mother He buried there. 
Sometimes when there is a little rough spot in the road to get 
over like this, those people still come to me and ask me to 
help. You will all realize how exceedingly glad I am to do it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman reserved a very power- 
ful argument against objection, if any had been made. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar bill (H. R. 10088) was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT WITH LESSEES, CAMP FUNSTON, KANS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
851) authorizing the Secretary of War to make settlement with 
the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year lease on the 
zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to make such settlement as he thinks just and proper, 
with the several lessees who erected buildings under a five-year lease, 
with renewal clauses, on the zone of Camp Funston activities and 
amusements at era Funston, Kans., the buildings having been 
erected under the authority of the War Department and at the invita- 
tion of the department of camp activities, under leases which were 
properly approved but whieh have been canceled before the expiration 
of any of said leases and over the protest of the holders. 


With the following committee amendment : 

Page 2, after line 6, insert: Provided, That in no case the amount 
paid in settlement shall the actual losses sustained. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ORDNANCE STOREKEEPER IN THE ARMY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 834) to authorize the appointment of an ordnance store- 
keeper in the Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 


eration of the bill? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I object. 


MAJ. RUSSELL B. PUTNAM. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11738) for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
to Maj. Russell B. Pu assistant ee Un States 

oss 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

MILTON M. FENNER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1887) for the relief of Milton M. Fenner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withdraw his 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. KRAUS. Of course, if the gentleman is going to object, 
I shall not take up any time. I call his attention to the fact 
that although this is a case in effect seeking to retire a mid- 
shipman, the records disclose that he has had three such cases 
that Congress has acted upon severally. I believe the facts in 
this case are almost substantially like the facts in these other 
cases which Congress has heretofore acted upon. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. He is entitled to a pension to-day, is he 
not? 

Mr. KRAUS. No; he is not. 

Mr. BUTLER. He has no status of any kind. This is the 
ninth case. We examined it with very great care. This lad is 
a total wreck, and we felt that he ought to come within the 
other cases. I can recall when the first exception was made. 
These young men at the academy have no right of retirement. 
This young man in the performance of his duty was taken sick 
of typhoid fever and afterwards with varicose veins. We con- 
sidered the case very carefully and were unanimously of opin- 
jon that because of his physical condition, which is frightful, he 
ought to have the relief which has been given to others. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we can not begin the practice 
of giving retired pay to men who have not graduated from the 
academies, If we begin, we will get into all sorts of trouble. 

Mr. KRAUS. He graduated from the academy. 

Mr. BUTLER. I endeavored to prevent the establishment of 
the precedent, but it has become established. It is my recollec- 
tion that this is the ninth case within my service here as a 
Member. The Secretary of the Navy has said that he can see 
no reason why this young man should not have the benefit that 
other young men have had in similar circumstances. While the 
gentleman from Wyoming and I were here I endeavored to pre- 
vent the establishment of a precedent, but Congress on several 
occasions has acted. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is so repugnant about giving retired 
pay to a young man? 

Mr. BUTLER. There is nothing whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the Congress has just provided that a 
general in the Army shall have retired pay, although he is em- 
ployed by a big corporation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

UNITED DREDGING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3570) for the relief of the United Dredging Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr, EDMONDS. Will the gentleman reserye the objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to object, but I will reserve it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to ask the gentleman why the 
objects? There is not any reason—— 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will come over to my office 
to-morrow morning at half past 8 o'clock I will tell him. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This amendment only puts the case in court. 

Mr, BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

STEAMSHIP “ MOHTCAN.” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
1758) for the relief of the owners of the Steamer Mohican. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill S. 4310 be taken from the Speaker's table and 
considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate bill 4310 
and consider it in place of the House bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
during the consideration of the Unanimous Consent Calendar 
this afternoon, request was made to substitute a Senate bill for 
a House bill. I assumed the Senate bill was substantially or 
identically the same as the House bill, but I have since found 
it was not. It has been the general understanding that when a 
unanimous consent is asked to substitute a Senate bill for a 
House bill that it is virtually identical with the House bill. I 
find it is necessary now to make the inquiry so as to protect the 
rights of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I have personally compared the bill 
with the bill as amended by the House committee and it is 
identical. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I have no objection to having the Senate 
bill substituted therefor. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the claim of the Clyde Steamship Co., a 
corporation organized under and by virtue of the laws of the State of 
Maine, with ae PAIDA place of business in the city and State of New 
York, owners of the steamship Mohican, for damages alleged to have 
heen caused by collision between said vessel and the United States tug 
Bartow on the 31st day of July, 1919, while said steamship Mohican was 
moored at Pier No. 2, Empire Stores, 5 N. X., may be sued for 
and submitted to the United States District Court in and for the 


* 


Southern District of New York 
the rules in admiralty 17 


sitting as a court of admiralty, and act- 
ing under such court, and sald court 
shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a 
judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of the 
owners of the said steamship Mohican, or against the owners of the 
said steamship Mohican in favor of the United tates, and upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between 
private parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, t such 

tice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United 

tates as oy be provided by order of the court, and it shall be 
the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. I ask that the House bill be laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a similar House bill is 
laid on the table. 

There was no objection, a 


STEAM LIGHTER “ COMPORT.” 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 1759) for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate bill 4811, for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport, now on the Speaker’s table, be taken up in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate bill be subs‘ituted for 
the House bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the New York & Cuba Mall 
Steamship Co., a corporation organized under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Maine, with its principal place of business in the city 
and State of New York, owners of the steam lighter Comport, for dam- 
. alleged to have been caused by collision between said vessel and 
the United States steam lighter President, now called the Generat 
Sawtelle, on the ist day of March, 1919, near piers Nos. 18 and 14 
East River, N. Y., may be sued for and submitted to the United 
States District Court in and for the Southern District of New York, 
sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules in ad- 
miralty governing such court; and said court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear and determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decrea 
for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found 
to be due against the United States in favor of the owners of the said 
steam lighter Comport, or against the owners of the said steam lighter 
Comport in favor of the United States, and upon the same principles 
and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty between private 
parties and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such 
notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United 
States as ner be prana by order of the said court, and it shall be 
the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 1759 be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none, 


The 


SCHOONER “T. K. BENTLEY.” 


The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 12315) for the relief of the owners of the schooner 
T, K. Bentley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLAN'TON, 
ported ? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the Treasury of the 
United States, from funds not otherwise appropriated, $4,170.45, under 
such conditions as the Secretary of the Navy may direct, to J. Newton 
Pugsley, of Parrsboro, Nova Scotia, managing owner, in full settlement 
for damages sustained by the schooner T. K. Bentley as a result of 
collision with the U. S. S. North Dakota on January 3, 1922 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is not this one of the class of claims which, if deemed proper 
for settlement, the Secretary of the Navy has authority already 
to settle? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I presume so, if it amounted 
to less than $3,000. The Secretary of the Navy is only allowed 
to settle claims up to $3,000. 


Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill re- 
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Mr. BLANTON. I understand, but does not the gentleman 
believe that the amount of many of these claims is put in at 
an exorbitant figure, and if we let this pass a little while the 
gentleman will be very glad to have the Secretary of the Navy 
consider it under the authority of law which is given him? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Well, the Secretary of the Navy, I assume, 
has offered $3,000, and it has been refused, in all probability, 
by the party. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think so. The report does not 
show it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will my colleague yield? The original 
claim in this case was $6,054.15—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, they cut off $2,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD, And in that amount there was a claim of 
$3,240 for demurrage. The department has disallowed the de- 
murrage claim in substance, and as this is not an American 
citizen and the owner lives in Nova Scotia the claim of $4,000, to 
me, at least, seems to be reasonable under the circumstances. 
Perhaps if we should hold it up in the air he might take 
$3,000, but if it is a meritorious claim we should not withhold 
payment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is a claim held by a foreigner more 
meritorious than a claim of an American citizen? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. But, owing to the spirit of comity 
existing between the two countries, where a foreigner makes 
a claim of $6,000 and the department cuts it down to $4,000 and 
there is proof that it is a reasonable amount ` 

Mr. BLANTON. We settled a $2,500,000 claim of Norway 
the other day for $ 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman that the Buro- 
peans think we are a mint over here. 

Mr. BLANTON. They think we are easy. 

Mr. STAFFORD, And all that is to be done is to put their 
hands in the Treasury and drag it out. 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe they are correct about that. I 
withdraw the objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 


D. H. MACADAM, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12150) for the relief of D. H. MacAdam. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk wilt repert the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of rrid money in the 
Treasury not otherwise Pr ae gece D: H. MacAdam, of Honolulu, 

ali, x x bein; 
MacAdam, as postmaster at Honol 
the United States, owing to the embezzlement of 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment that I 
would like to offer, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Epmonps: In line 6, strike out the 
figures “ $8,749.39" and insert im lieu thereof “ $5,514.89." 

The SPBAKER. The question is om agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


. AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 18205) for the relief of the American Trust Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of this bill? 

There was no ebjection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby Is, authorized and direeted to pay to the American Trust Co., 
of Charlotte, N. C., a banking corporation, existing by law, or its 
assigns, out of any cay Mee the Treasury not otherwise a 

the sum of $4,000, with interest at the rate of 45 per cent per annum 
from February 2, 1920, to the date of „ the amoant of the 
principal and interest due it as owner four United States Tr 
certificates of indebtedness of series TM-—4—1920, numbered 1546. 


18463, 18464, and 18465, 
March 15, 1930, of which the American Trust Co. has established loss 
from its possession; and shall require the American Trust Co. to 


each dated February 2, 1920, and due 


furnish to the Secretary of the 8 a bond in the penal sum of 
double the principal amount of the lost United States Treasury eer- 
tificates aoe the interest accrued on such obligation, with such security 
or surety as the 88 of the Treasury may require to indemnify 
the United States agai any loss from any claim that may subse- 
quently be made upon such font United States Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, 
With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including line 
11, on page 2. and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the 5 be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to redeem United States Treasu certificates of 
indebtedness numbered 18462, 18463, 18464, and 1 „ in the denomi- 
nation of $1,000, series TM4—-1920, dated February 2, 1920, and matur- 
ing March 15, 1920, with interest at the rate of 43 per cent per an- 
num from February 2, 1920, to March 15, 1920, in favor of the Ameri- 
can Trust Co., of Charlotte, N. C., or its assigns, without presentation 
of the said certificates, the certificates of indebtedness having been 
lost, stolen, or destroyed: Provided, That the said certificates of in- 
debftedness shall not Rave been previously resented for payment, and 
that no payment shall be made under for any coupons which shall 
have been previously presented and paid: And provided further, That 
the sald American Trust Co., of Charlotte, N. C., shall first file in the 
Treasury Department a bond in the penal sum of double the amount 
of the lost, stolen, or destroyed Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
and the interest parable thereon, in suck form and with such surety 
or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
aims A and save harmiess the United States from any loss on ne- 
count of the lost, stolen, or destroyed certificates of indebtedness 
herein described.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. After 
the last number of the bond given and preceding the words “ in 
the denomination ™ insert the word“ N 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, Which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : On e 2, line after th 
figures 18465.“ insert the word “ each.“ * * x 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. : 

The SPEAKER. The question is on fhe engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill. 
HELENE M. LAYTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18250) for the relief of Helene M. Layton. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 4113. It is the same 
as the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 
4113 and consider it in Teu of the House bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 7 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4113) for the relief of Helene M. Layton. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Trens- 
ury net otherwise appropriated, to Helene M. Laytou, administratrix, 
cum testamento annexo, of the estate of Lewis W. Mustard, decensed, 
the sum of $2,852.43 by reason of an overcha in connection with the 
estate tax on the above estate arising out of the uirement of the 
United States Court in China, at — wp China, that the tax be 
by Edward H. Dunning, the executor in China, before the aceount of 
said executor could be closed. a 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the similar House 
bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CHARLES F. PEIRCE. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


13208) for the relief of Charles F. Peirce. 
The title of the bill was read. 


1923. 


— — 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 
There wos no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clark read as follows: i 
nited States 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 8 of the U: . 


be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to ow the 
ecount of Charles F. Peirce, as superintendent and special isb 
5 t a e Indian school at Flandreau, 8. Dak., for the quarter end 


920, f f L. Van 
edep Bi Dak, ‘sald sum being’ the difference between the i original 
a rom e le 

Rpg aR tes specified in a modified contract approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. . 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

HARRY CADEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 11358) to provide for reopening the accounts of Harry 
faden and charging of certain expenses therein to a different 
appropriation from the one used in payment. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which one is this, Mr. Speaker? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. 370 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers of the United States 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to Oe ir 
Caden, special disbursi agent for the t- 
for the quarters ended Beptember 30 and De- 
cember 3 and to — re expenditures shown therein for in- 
crease of compensation of employees, amounting to os reint Y to the 
appropriation “Increase of compensation, natu Service, 1918,” in- 
ead of to the 5 Irrigation e Flathead Reser- 
vation, Mont., reimbursable,” as paid by said Harry Caden and allowed 
by the Auditor for the Interior Department. 
The SPEAKER. The question in on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 


passed. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
POST PUBLISHING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1593) for the relief of the Post Publishing Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. The 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


HOWARD R. GURNEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12089) for the relief of Howard R. Gurney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table S. 4333 and substitute it for this 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the similar Senate bill be substituted. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, t sum of $4,391.44 to Howard R. 
Gurney, of Springfield, 83, as full compensation against the Govern- 
ment for ſuries sustained by him when struck by a United States 
Navy truck in the city of Springfield, Mass., on October 26, 1920. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. There are two reasons why I do not object to this bill, 
although a similar bill concerning just exactly the same kind 
of transaction down in Texas was objected to a moment ago and 
put off the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? What bill does 
the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. BLANTON, Just one minute. As I said, there are two 
reasons why I do not object to this bill. One is that this is one 
of the bills of our distinguished Speaker, and I am going to let 


the accounts of — — 
head irrigation prises 
SH 1917, 
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it pass on that account. [Applause.] The other reason is that 
I have purposely let a number of bills go by here to-night that 
ordinarily I should object to, under unanimous consent. There 
was one bill for reimbursement down in Kansas, for instance, 
that I have objected to here for the last two years at least, but 
I purposely let it go by to-night, and I will tell you why. If we 
can just keep enough stuff going into the other end of the 
Capitol for the next 10 days in order to give them an excuse for 
keeping busy there, we can save the people of this country 
$50,000,000 a year on a certain measure that is now being forced 
down the throats of the American people. [Applause.] I want 
to give our distinguished colleagues over there at the other end 
of the Capitol—they are our colleagues for they are employed 
by the American people just like we are—I want to give the 
ones who are fighting for the interests of the American people 
a good excuse for killing that pernicious subsidy bill. There- 
fore we have been letting a few bills involving thousands of 
dollars go over there to-night in order to save millions, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to pass any 
more bills on this calendar, we will have no stump speeches. 
If gentlemen want to make stump speeches, we will rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is to offset some of the Wyoming 
stump speeches that we have here every day and every night. 
I let some Wyoming bills go by here to-day, because I do not 
like to send a colleague back home without any bacon. [Laugh- 
ter.] I let them go by, but I think under ordinary circum- 
stances I should have had some help from the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. I am not going to take up any more time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, just for one purpose. The gentleman 
who has just taken his seat stated that just a minute ago 
there was a bill affecting some person in Texas, a bill of a 
similar import, that was objected to. I do not recall that bill. 
In going over these bills, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
consider at all the question as to who introduced them, and 
I should like to inquire of the gentleman what that bill was, 
because we play fair, regardless of the position that any gen- 
tleman occupies. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was there not a truck bill objected to a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The gen- 
tleman made a reservation on it, but I think he withdrew it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the’ gentleman refer to the bill that 
his colleague [Mr. Garrett of Texas] was interested in? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The reservation was made, and I 
stepped out of the room for a moment, and I did not know it 
had been withdrawn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do not want the statement to go into 
the Recorp that we are playing favorites here. We do not. 
We treat everybody equally and fairly. 
ox BLANTON. Then I withdraw that statement from the 

ECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? . 

There was no objection. 

1 SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

By unanimous consent H. R. 12039, the corresponding House 
bill, was ordered to He on the table. 


ALICE M. GORMAN, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3350) for the relief of Alice M. Gorman. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated by law, to Alice M. 
Gorman the sum of $2,500 for injuries received when the automobile in 
which she was riding collided with an Army truck near North East, Md., 
April 17, 1921. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 6, after the word “of,” strike ont the figures “$2,500” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $1,000, in full settlement against the Government.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill, 
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read the third time and passed. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my ob- 


jection to II. R. 12356. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
objection to the bill H. R. 12356. Is there objection to the 


present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. MONDELL. 
tinue the consideration of the calendar. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the Clerk will re 


port the next bill. 
CAPT, EDWARD r. HARTMAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1281) for the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, United 


States Army, and others. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this claim is 


24 years old. Has not there been a just Congress since 1899? 
Mr. EDMONDS. This has been up a number of times. The 

reason the committee passed this bill at this time and brought 

it before the Congress was that all the other officers have been 


paid, but for some reason or other these have not got their 


money. 
Mr. BLANTON. I sat on the committee with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and when I was sitting with him the gen- 
tleman was opposed to claims of this kind. 
Mr. EDMONDS. 


others have got their pay. 

Mr, BLANTON. When the bandits can drive up to a pay- 
master and take $46,000 of Government money and tie the men 
to a tree and get away with it, it ought to teach these Army 
officers to be more careful with Government money. 

Mr. EDMONDS. This is not money; this is for personal 
property lost on a shipwreck of a transport. All of the other 
officers who lost property got paid. These officers, it strikes me, 
ought now to get theirs. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why have they not got their pay? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The bill has been introduced here at every 
Congress, and it has been up at every session. 

Mr. BLANTON, We had a number of bills of this kind in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, and the gentleman led the fight against 
them. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 
Alaska, 

Mr. BLANTON. I have never been much in favor of limita- 
tions, but I think the limitations have run against this claim, 
and I object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman will have it up next session. 


ROBERT EDGAR ZEIGLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
107, an act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: ‘ 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hare authorised and directed to pay and Wien Capt. Robert 
Edgar Zeigler in the sum of $725, same being for the amount of per- 
sonal property stolen from him while his household goods were in Gov- 
ernment 1 United States Army General Hospital, No. 20, 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 

With the following committee amendments: 


In line 4, after the word N add a comma and insert the follow- 
“out of any. money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 
oe 5 strike out the figures 8728 and insert in 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 


I know I did; I did so in the case of the 


_ 2 
n ien thereof 
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ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I move the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


February 20, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1013. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmit- 
ting for consideration a tentative bill authorizing the payment 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 


Mr. Speaker, I think we had better con- 


Well, what are we going to do? Here were 
a lot of officers who lost their personal property, and all of the 


FEBRUARY 19, 


from the appropriation for contingent expenses for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for 1923, to S. Livingston, of Washington, 
D. C., the sum of $110; to the Committees on Appropriations 
and Claims, 

1014. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the legis- 
lative establishment of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, in the sum of 820,000; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BLANTON: Committee on the -District of Columbia. 
H. R. 12997. A bill granting relief to the Metropolitan police, 
and to the officers and members of the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1650). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa: Committee on Foreign Affairs. S. J. Res. 
263. A joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to accept membership for the United States in the Perma- 
nent Association of the International Road Congresses; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1651). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union.“ 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on Public Lands. S. 4197. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue to certain 
persons and certain corporations permits to explore, or leases of. 
certain lands that lie south of the medial line of the main chan- 
nel of Red River, in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1653). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 14826. A 
bill establishing standard grades of naval Stores, preventing 
deception in transactions in naval stores, regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1655). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 457. A 
joint resolution authorizing the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives to represent 
the Congress of the United States at the World's Dairy Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 1656). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on War Claims. S. 84. An act 
for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1652). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KLECZKA: Committee on War Claims. S. 2984. An act 
for the relief of Thurston W. True; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1654). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (II. R. 14879) authorizing an 
extension of and an additional loan to the Kansas Clty, Mexico 
& Orient Railroad by the United States Government ; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERRICK: A bill (H. R. 14380) making it unlawful 
for any Member of Congress, elther of the House or Senate, or - 
any Cabinet officer, or any other salaried employee of the Gov- 
ernment, to practice nepotism; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 14381) granting the 
consent of Congress to the State of South Dakota for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River between Charles 
Mix County and Gregory County, S. Dak. ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14382) granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Hughes County and Stanley 
County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14383) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Brule County and Lyman 
County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14384) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Potter County and Dewey 
County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14385) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of South Dakota for the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Walworth County and Cor- 
son County, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 14386) to remit the duty 
on a carillon of bells to be imported for the House of Hope 
Church, St. Paul, Minn.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 454) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VOLSTBAD; A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 455) to 
amend the China trade act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 456) au- 
thorizing the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture to ap- 
point a subcommittee to consist of not more than eight members 
of the Committee on Agriculture to join with a like committee 
of five heretofore appointed by the Senate to investigate prob- 
lems relating to reforestation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 457) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to represent the Congress of the United States 
at the World’s Dairy Congress; to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A resolution (H. Res. 541) providing for 
extra compensation for clerks to the Committee on Ways and 
Means for extra and overtime services performed; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A resolution (H. Res. 542) for the im- 
mediate consideration of S. 4197; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A resolution (H. Res. 543) 
authorizing payment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses 
to Henrietta Mueller on account of death of T. J. Mueller, late 
a clerk to the Hon. L. C. Dyer; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A resolution (H. Res. 544) to pay J. W. 
M. Austin for special janitor services; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 

By Mr. TYSON: A resolution (H. Res. 545) authorizing the 
creation of a committee of the House of Representatives look- 
ing to the improvement of our national harbors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho urging Congress to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the relief of disabled veterans; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho requesting Congress to postpone all payments overdue 
upon reclamation projects and spread all of the remaining 
payments to fall due, together with said past-due payments, 
over a period of 40 years; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon urging Congress to appropriate money for the con- 
struction of highways through and adjacent to our national 
forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota urging Congress to take such prompt 
action as will result in immediate development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, opposing further immigration into the United States 
in excess of the present quota; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, re- 
questing Congress to construct highways near and adjacent to 
national forests after appropriating funds from the National 
Treasury; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 14387) granting a pension to 
Lillian Bolton Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 14388) to provide for the 
carrying out of the award of the War Labor Board of July 31, 
1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
at Bethlehem, Pa.; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 14389) granting a pension 
to Louise P. Glaze; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14390) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza M. Trayler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 14391) granting a pension to 
Stella E. Rossell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 14892) for the relief of A. S. 
Conner; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14393) granting a pension to Emma Jane 
Mooers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7349. By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of New York League of 
Unitarian Women, New York City, urging the speedy passage 
of the child labor measure, Senate Joint Resolution 232; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Fe 

7350. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition from the citizens of 
the town of Stoughton, Mass., asking legislation to fix a maxi- 
mum price on coal; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

7351. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Associated Musicians of 
Greater New York, New York City, N. X., favoring an amend- 
ment to the Volstead Act permitting the use of light wines and 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7852. Also, petition of Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., New 
York City, N. X., opposing the passage of the truth in fabrics 
bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7353. Also, petition of State fire marshal, New Orleans, State 
of Louisiana, favoring the passage of House bill 13448, to pro- 
hibit the transportation of inflammable films in interstate and 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7354. By Mr. MICHENER: Petitions of sundry citizens of 
Michigan, indorsing joint resolution purporting to extend im- 
mediate aid to the people of German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7855. By Mr. TAGUE: Petition of 104 laborers of the 
United States customs service at Boston for action by Congress 
on House bill 14071, giving the Secretary of the Treasury dis- 
eretion to adjust compensation and salaries in the customs 
service; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7356. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Spring City Council, 
No. 500, junior Order United American Mechanics, in opposi- 
tion to House bill 14273; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


SENATE. 
Turspar, February 20, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 19, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE—FILLED MILK. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. Lapp that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the 
shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCumber Sheppard 
Ball Frelinghuysen McKellar Shields 
Bayard George McKinley Shortridge 
Borah Glass MeNary Smith 
Brandegee Hale Moses Smoot 
Brookhart Harreld Nelson Spencer 
Bursum Harris New Sterling 

der Harrison Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Hitchcock Norris Trammell 
Caraway Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 

it Jones, Wash Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens ellogg age Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Keyes Pepper Warren 
Cummins sni Phip Weller 
Curtis Lad Poindexter Williams 
Dial La Follette Pomerene Willis 
Dillingham Lenroot Ransdell 
Edge Lodge Reed, Pa. 
Ernst M rmick Robinson 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] is entitled to the floor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HYDROELECTRIC ENERGY. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator from Texas if he will not 
yield to me, in order that I may ask unanimous consent for the 
reading of a resolution passed by the house of representatives 
of the Nebraska Legislature and my answer to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to say to 
the Senator from Texas that I shall not make any point of order 
or object to anything like the matter the Senator from Nebraska 
desires to present. It is a matter of courtesy to Senators. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very well. With that understanding I 

leld. 

si Mr. NORRIS. I send to the desk a resolution certified as 
haying been passed by the house of representatives of the 
Nebraska Legislature and my reply thereto, which I ask may 
be read. A 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the Sec- 
retary will read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


Whereas, according to the United States Geological Survey, Nebraska 


has 866,000 hydroelectric horsepower, the greater part of it still unde- 
rx ereas the great river tem of Nebraska, the Loup rivers, the 
Niobrara, the Elkhorn, the Plattes, the Blues, the Nemahas, and the 


‘Republican, are situated in the midst of a fertile agricultural region 
of access of railroads and market facilities, producing yearl 
asg bushels of wheat, 200,000,000 bushels of corn, with — 1 - 
ately 10,000,000 head of horses, cattle, swine, and sheep, capable of 
8 food to a population of mere than 10,000,000 people, in a 
emperate and healthful climate adapted to the highest development of 
the human race; 
Whereas the 3 ho 


ment of the State; 

Whereas Henry Ford, of Detroit, has made a 5 to the 
United States Government for the development of the hydroelectric 
wer at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, and violent opposition 
B the acceptance of Mr. Ford's offer renders difficult its adoption: 

Whereas the development of Nebraska's water power for industrial 
purposes would bring to our State millions of industrious people, inter- 
mingling manufacture with agriculture in a most desirable manner, 
enabling our farmers to sell their food products in a home market and 
producing manufactures which would supply the needs of our farmers 
and people of the Middle West: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives and Senate of Nebraska, 
That we hereby memorialize Henry Ford to make an industrial survey 
of the hydroelectric power of Nebraska and to engage in its develop- 
ment, pledging him the most cordial support from our government, 
State and municipal, and from our le. 

Resolved, That we urgently request the Members of Congress from 
the State of Nebraska to support the passage of the Ford tender for 
Muscle Shoals before March 4, 1928, so that a precedent can be set for 
similar developments in Nebraska. 

Resolved t the chief clerk of the house and secretary of the sen- 
ate transmit to Mr. Ford copies of this memorial, inviting him to fix a 
date when we may meet with the legislature now In session and enter 
upon the ey nace campaign herein suggested, and that copies of this 
memorial be forthwith forwarded to every Member of Congress from the 
State of Nebraska. 

I hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by unani- 
mous yote of the house of representatives this 16th day of February, 


F. P. CARRICK, Chief Clerk. 


UNITED STATES SENATA, 
Washington, D. O., February 20, 1923. 
Hocse or REPRESSNTATIVRES, 


Nebraska Legislature, Lincoln, Nebr. 

GENTLEMEN : I am just in receipt of a resolution which your chief 
clerk certifies was unanimously passed by your body on the 16th day 
of February, 1923. This resolution, it can be fairly stated, has two 
objects in view: First, it requests the Members of Congress from the 
State of Nebraska to “support the passa, of the Ford tender for 
Muscle Shoals,” and, second, it extends an inyitation to Heary Ford to 
come to Nebraska and make an industrial — of the hydroelectric 
power of Nebraska with a view to its development. 

The resolution frankly states that the reason why you want the 

ebraska Members of Congress to support the Ford offer as to Muscle 

hoals is seo that a precedent can be set for similar developments in 
Nebraska.” The reason you give for the Vege of the Muscle Shoals 
proposition is one of the many reasons why I have been opposed to the 
2 tance of Mr. Ford's offer for Muscle Shoals. 

e 
be a precedent which would be used as a basis for similar action all 
over the United States, and as a result we would give the control of 
the development of hydroelectric energy from our navigable streams 
over entirely to corporations of wealth without retaining any control 
or regulation whatsoever for the benefit of the people at large. 

The reasons you give in your resolution confirm me in the righteous- 
ness of my opposition to the acceptance of the Ford offer. I am un- 
willing to give away the birthright of millions of unborn citizens for 
the enrichment of private corporations at the expense of the taxpayers 

f America, and I am unwilling to do this even when requested to do it 
by so high and honorable body as the House of Representatives of the 
Nebraska Legislature. 

Of course, you gentlemen have studled the Ford offer. You certain] 

ould not ask the Members of Congress f° accept it unless w ha 

oroughly studied and analyzed it, and if you have thus analyzed it, 


The acceptance of 
uscle Shoals offer, as you truly state in your resolution, would 


* are aware of the fact that the only obligation Mr. Ford assumes 

the Muscle Shoals 

with a pasg 
en he 


property t 


pose of at once for an amount that can be fairly estimated in excess 
of the $5,000,000 which the corporation pays to the Government. The 


on 
real — S has enormously enhanced in value since it was purchased. 


wer at Muscle Sho for 100 years; that the 
Government of the United States shall pay all the money necessary to 
construct and equip the dams necessary to the 9 of the 
droelectric energy, and in addition fo this it is provided that the 
vernment of the United States must keep most of this property in 
repair during the hundred years for the payment of a very modest and 
inadequate sum. Mr. Ford assumes no risk for earthquake, high 
water, or washouts. He s a small sum annually to the vern- 
ment, which his shrewd lobbyists advocate is an amortization fund, 
but when analyzed and Mr. rd’s corporation given credit for every 
dollar paia at the time it is paid it is found that it amounts to paying 
interest on the Government's investment at less than 3 per cent an- 
nually; and when we consider that this loan to Ford's corporation 
the Federal Treasury runs for 100 years, we can easily see that 
it is giving to this corporation a gift of the American taxpayers’ 
money so elaborate and so pt as to make every legislative job of a 
similar character from the dawn of civillzation fade into insignificance. 
‘aking up now the second proposition contained in your resolution— 
that Henry Ford be invited to come to Nebraska and look over the 
8 sites—I have learned from statements in the daily press 
that Mr. Ford has declined this invitation, and one of the main pur- 
poses of this communication is to give you the benefit of my experience 
with this business, in order that pe may change your invitation in 
such a way as to secure the assent of Mr. Ford to come to Nebraska 
and look us over. If you will couple with your invitation an offer to 
deed him all the water-power sites in fee simple, to give him a lease 
on the power developed for 100 years, and to loan him the mere, to 
make the development at less than 3 per cent per annum, and then 
pones that the electricity thus developed shall be free from any regu- 
tion by the Nebraska lature or any other body, I feel confident 
that * could be induced to reconsider his declination of your invl- 
tation and come to our great State and make an examination of our 
water-power resources, 
If I can be of any further service to you in the way of inducing Mr. 
vis . to accept your invitation, please be free to call upon me. 
have the honor, gentlemen, to remain, 
G. W. Norris. 


Very truly yours, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The matter which has been 
read at the desk will be referred to the Committee on Com- 


merce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I said, if 
any Senator desires to present a petition or anything of that 
kind which would not occupy any time I shall not object; but 
otherwise I wish to ask that Senators during the day shall not 
for the purpose of presenting a petition or asking unanimous 
consent for the transaction of business interrupt the Senator 
who has the floor. 

Mr, SHIELDS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
before proceeding yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Jones} indicated that he would object to any interruption. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not object now if the 
Senator from Tennessee desires to have anything inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I did not hear the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Washington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I rather invited any Senator 
if he had any routine matter to present to present it now, but 
hereafter I am going to object. 


POWER OF THE SUPREME COURT. 


Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, in view of the discussion of 
last Saturday with reference to the power of the Supreme 
Court, I desire to say that I have here an article written by 
an able lawyer, Mr. F. Dumont Smith, of the Hutchinson, 
Kans., bar, upon that subject, and published in the American 
Bar Association Journal. I think the article is very illuminat- 
ing and instructive, and that it ought to follow the argument of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] upon that subject. The 
particular subject of this article is the case of Marbury against 
Madison, which is reported in First Cranch, page 137, and the 
great opinion delivered in that case by the then great Ohief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article may be printed in the 
regular type in the Recorp, with the exception of the last 
paragraph, which might be considered as a reflection upon a 
Senator, and which, therefore, I haye stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


. 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
Decistva BATTLES oF CONSTITUTIONAL Law. 
I. MARBURY v. MADISON. 
(First Cranch, 137.) 
(By F. Dumont Smith, of the Hutchinson (Kans.) bar.) 

This is the first of a series of articles by F. Dumont Smith, 
of the Kansas bar, on those crucial decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States which have molded and formed the 
Federal Government, altered or modified its course, and pro- 
foundly affected the happiness and prosperity of the American 
people, The historical setting of each case will be given, the 
opposing contentions, the reasoning of the court, with illumi- 
nating extracts from the decisions, The busy lawyer will re- 
fresh his mind as to all that is important in each in a half- 
hour's reading. Our readers will, no doubt, find these articles 
of much interest, 

The case of Marbury v. Madison, perhaps the most important 
in the judicial history of this country or any other, involved 
so small a matter as the right to the office of the justice of 
the peace for the District of Columbia. Marbury had been 
appointed by President Adams for a term of five years, an 
office not revocable at the will of the President. The appoint- 
ment was duly confirmed, the commission signed and attested 
with the great seal of the United States by Marshall, who was 
then Secretary of State, but for some reason, probably care- 
pest cons had not been delivered when Jefferson became Presi- 

ent. 

. Jefferson, conceiving that a commission, like a deed, took effect 

at the time of its delivery, revoked the appointment and gave 
it to another. At the December term, 1801, Charles Lee, At- 
torney General of the United States under Adams, appeared 
before the court at its first sitting in the city of Washington 
and the first session at which Marshall presided as Chief Jus- 
tice, and asked for a rule to James Madison, Jefferson's See- 
retary of State, to show cause why a writ of mandamus should 
not issue to him, commanding to deliver this commission to 
Marbury. Lee made a brief statement to the court and pre- 
sented affidavits to prove the facts above stated. The rule 
was granted requiring Madison to show cause why the man- 
damus should not issue. 

The case was unique in several respects. Madison did not 
appear and no argument was made for him or brief filed on 
his behalf. No written brief was filed by Lee. The case in 
effect was ex parte. The court was not aided, as it was in its 
later constitutional decisions, by the genius and eloquence of 
such lawyers as Webster, Pinckney, and Wirt. The case was 
not finally heard until February, 1803. This delay was caused 
by political maneuvers on the part of the Republican majority 
in Congress. The triumph of Jefferson had carried with a 
Republican majority in both branches of the national legisla- 
ture. 

Just before the expiration of Adams’s term the Federalists, 
seeking to reform the old judiciary act of 1789, had provided 
for 16 new circuit judges to relieve the Justices of the Supreme 
Court from the onerous labor of riding circuit, a labor which 
was deemed by the Federalists and most of the Justices them- 
selves unconstitutional. Adams had promptly filled these posi- 
tions with staunch Federalists, almost in the last moments of 
his term. The midnight judges” they were termed by the 
Republicans. The new judiciary act was repealed by the Re- 
publicans, the new judges ousted, and, in order to prevent 
Marshall and his associates from interfering in any way ju- 
dicially with the operation of the repeal, the August term, 
1802, was discontinued, so there was an interval of 14 months 
after Marbury v. Madison was filed before the court again met. 

In the meanwhile the case had been much bruited and had 
become political in its aspect. The Republicans were deter- 
mined to purge the Supreme Court of its Federalist majority. 
Judge Pickering, district judge of New Hampshire, had been 
impeached for “high crimes and misdemeanors,” although it 
was clearly proven that he was insane. Chase, an associate 
of Marshall, was then under impeachment, although he was 
later acquitted by a narrow margin. 

In the discussion during the winter of 1801 and 1802 over 
the repeal of the judiciary act the question of the power of 
the Supreme Court to declare invalid an act of Congress or to 
issue a writ of mandamus to a member of the President’s 
Cabinet was warmly debated. It was a cardinal doctrine of 
the Republican faith that Congress was the sole judge of the 
constitutionality of its own acts. The Republicans openly 
declared that if Marshall issued a writ of mandamus to 
Madison, it would be ignored and Marshall would be im- 
peached. 


This was the political situation when Marshall pronounced 
this decision, a decision which he knew would be rejected and 
its force denied by the President and his Cabinet, by a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress, and by at least two-thirds 
of the citizens of the United States. If I shall speak here of 
the decision as Marshall's decision, I do no injustice to the 


other justices, Marshall conceived the idea of pinning this 
great judgment upon the trifling case before the court, and he 
persuaded the other judges to concur with him. The judg- 
ment is Marshall’s; the opinion is Marshall’s. Nearly 70 
years were to elapse before the court was again called upon 
to declare unconstitutional an act of Congress. If Marshall 
had not seized this occasion, it is highly probable that long 
acquiescence in the assertion of the right of Congress to judge 
of its own acts would have foreclosed the court from ever 
uttering such a judgment. 

Deprived of advice of counsel for the defendant, the court 
itself acted as counsel for Madison and suggested every pos- 
sible objection that might be urged to the issuance of the 
writ, and then answered them. Marshall propounded three 
questions to be answered. First, Has the applicant a right 
to the commission he demands?” Second, “If he has a right, 
and that right has been violated, do the laws of his country 
afford him a remedy?” Third, “If they do afford him a 
remedy, is it a mandamus issuing from this court?” 

Upon the first proposition Marshall held that a commission 
is unlike a deed; that there are three things that constitute 
a lawful appointment: First, the appointment by the Presi- 
dent; second, the confirmation by the Senate; third, the sign- 
ing of the commission by the President. These three are all 
voluntary acts, with the exercise of which the court could not 
interfere; but when the commission is signed all of those 
things necessary to the appointment which are done in the 
exercise of a discretion have spent their force. Nothing re- 
mains but to attest it with the great seal of the United 
States by the Secretary of State, and the law makes this his 
duty. Marshall held that the appointment was complete when 
the President had signed the commission; that it would be 
complete without the affixing of the seal, which was simply 
incontestable proof of the fact that the commission had law- 
fully issued; that the duty of affixing the seal and delivering 
the commission were administrative acts which added nothing 
to the validity of the commission. He showed that univer- 
sally the tenure of an office dates from the date of the com- 
mission and not its delivery; the salary begins at the date of 
the commission. If the appointee refuses the office after the 
commission has issued, the new appointee succeeds him and 
not the prior incumbent. 

He held that to make the validity of the commission depend- 
ent upon the actual delivery of the commission, through the 
mails, for instance, was to expose the tenure of office to all 
the accidents, of theft, fire, ete. 

Upon the second branch, whether a mandamus would issue 
to Madison, Marshall admitted the court was treading upon 
delicate ground, but he drew that clear distinction, novel then, 
which has been followed as a conclusive precedent from that 
date—that the court could not and would not interfere with 
the political powers of the Executive; that whenever the Sec- 
retary of State acted under the orders of the President in the 
exercise of his political duties the court could not interfere; 
but when the act is administrative, no officer is too highly 
placed to be beyond the writ of a court when his failure to 
perform his administrative act violates the right of a citizen; 
that no citizen is too humble or his right too minute to deny 
the relief. So the court held that Marbury was entitled to the 
office and entitled to a writ of mandamus to the Secretary of 
State to compel the delivery of his commission. 

In closing this branch of the case Marshall said: 

“Tt is not by the office of the person to whom the writ is 
directed but the nature of the thing to be done that the propri- 
ety or impropriety of issuing a mandamus is to be determined. 
Where the head of a department acts in a case in which execu- 
tive discretion is to be exercised—in which he is the mere organ 
of executive will—it is again repeated that any application to 
a court to control in any respect his conduct would be rejected 
without hesitation, 

“But where he is directed by law to do a certain act affect- 
ing the absolute rights of individuals, in the performance of 
which he is not placed under the particular direction of the 
President, and the performance of which the President can not 
lawfully forbid and therefore is never presumed to have for- 
bidden—as, for example, to record a commission or a patent 
for land which has received all the legal solemnities, or to give 
a copy of such record—in such cases it is not perceived on 
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what ground the courts of the country are further exeused from 
the duty of giving judgment that right be done to an injured 
individual than if the same services were to be performed by 
a person not the head of a department.” 

to the third branch of the case, the question in- 
volved was whether the judiciary act of 1789, which attempted 
to confer original jurisdiction in mandamus upon the Supreme 
Court, was valid, or whether the grant in the Constitution of 
the subjects of original jurisdiction, although in affirmative 
words, was a limitation and a restriction to the particular 
jurisdiction there described. It is impossible to abstract or 
digest Marshall's opinion on this point. I prefer to quote: 

“The question whether an act repugnant to the Constitution 
can become the law of the land is a question deeply interesting 
to the United States but happily not of an intricacy propor- 
tioned to its interest. It seems only necessary to recognize 
certain principles, supposed to have been long and well estab- 
lished, to decide it. 

That the people have an original right to establish for their 
future government such principles as in their opinion shall 
most conduce to thelr own happiness is the basis on which the 
whole American fabric has been erected. ‘The exercise of this 

right is a very great exertion; nor ean it nor ought it 
to be frequently repeated. The principles, therefore, so estab- 
lished are deemed fundamental. And as the authority from 
which they proceed is supreme and can seldom act, they are 
to be permanent. 

This original and supreme will organizes the Government 
and assigns to different departments their respective powers. 
It may either stop here or establish certain limits not to be 
transcended by those departments.” 

The Government of the United States is of the latter descri 
tion. The powers of the legislature are defined and limited; 
and that those limits may not be mistaken or forgotten, the 
Constitution is written. To what purpose are powers limited, 
and to what purpose Is that limitation committed to writing, 
if these limits may at any time be passed by those intended to 
be restrained? The distinction between a government with 
limited and unlimited powers is abolished if those limits do not 
confine the persons on whom they are imposed and if acts pro- 
hibited and acts allowed are of equal obligation. It is a propo- 
sition too plain to be contested that the Constitution controls any 
legislative act repugnant to it or that the legislature may alter 
the Constitution by an ordinary act. 

Between these alternatives there is no middle ground. The 
Constitution is either a superior paramount law, unchangeable 
by ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary legislative 
acts and, like other acts, is alterable when the legislature shall 
please to alter it. 

If the former part of the alternative be true, then a legis- 
lative act contrary to the Constitution is not law; if the latter 
part be true, then written constitutions are absurd attempts 
on the part of the people to limit a power in its own nature 
Dlimitable. 

Certainly all those who have framed written constitutions 
contemplate them as forming the fundamental and paramount 
law of the nation, and consequently the theory of every such 
government must be that an act of the legislature repugnant to 
the constitution is void. 

This theory is essentially attached to a written constitution, 
and is consequently to be considered by this court as one of the 
fundamental principles of our society. It is not, therefore, to 
be lost sight of in the further consideration of this subject. 

If an act of the legislature repugnant to the Constitution is 
void, does it, notwithstanding its invalidity, bind the courts and 
oblige them to. give it effect? Or, in other words, though it be 
not law, does it constitute a rule as operative as if it was a 
law? This would be to overthrow in fact what was estab- 
Ushed in theory, and would seem at first view an absurdity 
too gross to be insisted on. It shall, however, receive a more 
attentive consideration. : 

It is emphatically the province and duty of the judicial de- 
partment to say what the law is. Those who apply the rule 
to particular cases must of necessity expound and interpret 
that rule. It two laws conflict with each other, the courts must 
decide on the operation of each. 

So, if the law be in opposition to the Constitution—if both the 
law and the Constitution apply to a particular case, so that the 
court must either decide that case conformably to the law, dis- 
regarding the Constitution, or conformably to the Constitution, 
disregarding the law—the court must determine which of these 
conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the very essence 
of judicial duty. 

If, then, the courts are to regard the Constitutien—and- the 
Constitution is superior to any ordinary act of the legislature— 


the Constitution, and not sueh ordinary act, must govern the 
case te which they both apply. 

Those, then, who controvert the principle that the Consti- 
tution is to be considered in eourt as a paramount law are 
reduced to the necessity of maintaining that courts must close 
their eyes on the Constitution and see only the law. 

This doctrine would subvert the very foundation of all 
written constitutions. It would declare that an act whieh, 
according to the principles and theory of our Government, 18 
entirely void, is yet, in practice, completely obligatory. It 
would deciare that if the legislature shall do what is expressly 
forbidden, such act, notwithstanding the express prohlbition, is" 
in reality effectual, It would be giving to the legislature a prae- 
tical and real omnipotence with the same breath whieh pro- 
fesses to restrict their powers within narrow limits. It is pre- 
seribing limits and declaring that those limits may be passed 
at pleasure. 

That it thus reduces to nothing what we have deemed the 
greatest improvement on political institutions, a written con- 
stitution, would of itself be sufficient in America, where written 
constitutions have been viewed with so much reverence for 
rejecting the construction. But the peculiar expressions of the 
Constitution of the United States furnish additional arguments 
in favor of its rejection. 

The judicial power of the United States is extended to all 
eases arising under the Constitution. 

Could it be the intention of those who gave this power to 
say that in using it the Constitution should not be looked into; 
that a case arising under the Constitution should be decided 
without examining the instrument under which it arises? 

This is too extravagant to be maintained. 

In some cases, then, the Constitution must be looked into by 
the judges. And if they can open it at all, what part of it are 
they forbidden to read or to obey? 

Why otherwise does it direct the judges to take an oath to 
support it? This oath certainly applies in an especial manner 
to their conduct in their official character. How immoral to 
impose it on them if they were to be used as the instruments, 
and the knowing instruments, for violating what they swear to 
support! 

The oath of office, too, imposed by the legislature, is com- 
pletely demonstrative of the legislative opinion ọm this subject, 
It is in these words: “I do solemnly swear that I will admim- 
ister justice without respect to persons, and do equal right to 
the poor and to the rich; and that I will faithfully and im 
partially discharge all the duties incumbent on me as > 
according to the best of my ability and understanding agree- 
ably to the Constitution and laws of the United States.“ 

Why does a judge swear to discharge his duties agreeably to 
the Constitution of the United States if that Constitution forms 
no rule for his government, if it is closed upon him and can 
not be inspected by him? 

And he closes with this blow from the hammer of Thor: 

“Tf such be the real state of things, this is worse than solemn 
88 To prescribe or te take this oath becomes equally a 

e.’ 

Thousands of pages have been written in support or defense 
of this decision. Other thousands have been written in criti- 
cism or condemnation, not a line of which has added to or 
detracted from this great opinion. At the time it was rendered 
the country was tremendously excited over the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and for a time it was little noted except by the bar. 
Jefferson denied its validity, declared it was extrajudicial, and 
anathematized it to the day of his death and his fellow Repub- 
licans followed suit, but it remained the law of the land. 

Magna Charta, that great achievement of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, was a limitation upon the power of the Crown only. The 
power of Parliament remains omnipotent, despotie, with no check - 
or restriction. For hundreds of years after Magna Charta 
Parliament condemned men without trial, sent them to the 
block, forfeited their goods, punished the guilty and innocent 
alike. The peculiar distinction of the American Censtitution 
was that it for the first time protected the individual against 
the aggression net only of the Executive but of the legislative. 
But this Constitution would have failed in that particular but 
for the decision in Marbury against Madison. This feature of 
the Constitution interpreted by the great Chief Justice is 
America's contribution to the democracy of the world. It 
remains to-day the corner stone of American Hberty. [From 
the American Bar Association Journal for February, 1923.} 


PETITIONS AND MEMOBIALS, 


Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted at the annual din- 
ner of the Traffic Club of New England, at Boston, Mass., 


1923. 


favoring the passage of the so-called ship subsidy bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of the Building Trades Council 
of Boston, Mass., remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called ship subsidy bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented resolutions of the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Central Labor Union, protesting against French invasion of 
German territory and seizure of German property as unwar- 
ranted, and favoring mediation by the United States between 
France and Germany so that permanent peace may be secured, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of the. Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, of Hartford, and the Connecticut League of Women 
Voters, of Stratford, both in the State of Connecticut, praying 
an amendment to the Constitution governing the passage of 
legislation regulating child labor, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of sundry citizens of Fargo, 
N. Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called White bill 
regulating radio communication, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of legisla- 
tion to establish the Government in competition with private 
enterprise in any form, and especially against the bill (S. 
4248) te stimulate trade by providing credit to enable Germany 
to purchase foodstuffs and raw materials in the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of John A. Martin Post, 
No. 158, Grand Army of the Republic, of Soldiers Home, Calif., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pension 
benefits to Civil War veterans, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4160) to amend the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to establish a commission for the 
purpose of securing information in connection with questions 
relative to interstate commerce in coal, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 22, 1922, reported it without amendment. 


BILIS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4595) granting a pension to William M. Robinson 
pon the accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4596) granting a pension to Mary M. Joy; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4597) granting a pension to Eliza Jane Scott; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4598) granting an increase of pension to Laura A. 
W. Cumback; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4599) to provide for the carrying out of the award 
of the War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain 
employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., at Bethlehem, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4600) for the relief of the E. Waterman & Co. 
(Inc.) ., of New York City, N. L.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4601) for the relief of Lillian Powell Beach; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4602) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4603) for the relief of James J. Lucas; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. = 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment providing that 
the General Accounting Office be authorized and directed to 
credit, in the accounts of William J. McGee, as Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States, San Francisco, Calif., the sum of 
$514.95, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the third 
deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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COMMITTEE SERVICE. 
On motion of Mr. Loner, and by unanimous consent, it was— 


Ordered, That the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] be relieved 
at his own keinent from further service on the Committee on Finance 
and that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] be assigned to 
seryice on that committee, 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. i 

Mr. SHEPPARD resumed the speech begun by him on yes- 
terday. After having spoken for some time, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With the consent of the Senator from 
Washington, I yield temporarily. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But there are others here who may want 
to have the rules observed. The Senator from Washington 18 
not running the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Washington has stated 
he would not consent to any further interruptions by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I shall object to having any in- 
terruption. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska ob- 
jects, and the Senator from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 


I ask merely to file a report of the 


I object. This is not a one-sided 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg; 

S. 1066. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Seven- 
teenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets NW., 
rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening and 
extension of streets called for in the permanent highway plan 
of the District of Columbia ; 

8. 2563. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz. ; 

S. 3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee; 

S. 8103. An act to amend section 2294, United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to homesteads; 

S. 8882. An act to provide for a grant to the city of Boise. 
in the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain part of the 
Boise Barracks Military Reservation, under certain conditions; 

S. 8598. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with own- 
ers of private land holdings within the Glacier National Park; 

S. 8611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the 
Muskingum River; 

S. 8614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State 
of New York; 

S. 4036. An act to prohibit the unauthorized wearing, manu- 
facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War 
Department; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district. 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of 
Cut Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the 
priority to the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger 
Creeks, of the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation; 

S. 4113. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

S. 4810. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Mohican; 

S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport ; 

S. 4333. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to con- 
vey certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, 
Chile, to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or re- 
celve in exchange therefor other land located in the said city ; 
and 

S. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary .of 
War to loan 8,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of the 
United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in New 
Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 
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The message alSo announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make 
settlement with the lessees who erected. buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 
poses; 

8. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 3350. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S. 8690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; 

J. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, 
to construct. a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 
17, township 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal 
meridian, in the State of Minnesota; and 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by 
Walloons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch 
West India Co. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 107. An act for the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler ; 

S. 2703. An act to allow the printing and publishing of Mus- 
trations of foreign postage and revenue stampe from defaced 
plates ; 

S. 3083. An act authorizing the construction of elevated rail- 
road sidings adjacent to steam railroad tracks in the District 
of Columbia ; 

S. 8808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate and report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin 
irrigation project; 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4358. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada. 

The message also announced that the House had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 624. An act for the relief of Albert H. White, Mary E. 
Fowler, Lorena B. Winkler, E. E. White, and G. A. White; 

H. R. 4653. An act for the relief of Allie Melinda Outterside; 

H. R. 6428. An act for the enrollment and allotment. of mem- 
bers of the Lae du Flambeaw Band of Lake Superior Chippewas, 
in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7702. An act to provide for soldiers’ and sailors’ home- 
stead entries in Alaska}; 

H. R.8533. An aet for the relief of Joe T. White; 

H. R. 8625. An act to provide for the cession to the State of 
Michigan of certain public lands im the county ef Keweenaw, 
State of Michigan; 

H. R. 9490; An act to provide for medical and hospital serv- 
ices for the officers and seamen of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; 

H. R. 10847. An act for the relief of Jacob Dietch; 

H. R. 10848. An act for the relief of Estella W. Dougherty; 

H. R. 11358, An act te provide for reopening the accounts 
of Harry Caden and charging of certain expenses therein to a 
different appropriation from the one used in payment; 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 11738. An act for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 

H. R. 11792. An act for the relief of James J. Meehan; 

H. R. 12138. An act for the relief of Frank A. Jahn; 

H. R. 12159. An act for the relief of D. H. MacAdam +; 

H. R. 12171. An act to grant certain lands to the city of 
Skagway, Alaska, for a public park; 

H. R. 13082. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal River 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebic County board of 
the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich. y 

H. R. 13205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co.; 

H. R. 13208. An act for the relief of Charles F. Peirce; 

H. R. 18272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain for sewage across certain 
Government lands; s 

H. R. 13326. An act in reference to a national military park 
at Yorktown, Va.; 

H. R. 13430. An act to amend section 870 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 13554 An act authorizing the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a dam and appurtenant Intake and out- 


let structures. across or in the Potomac River at or near Wil- 
UHamsport, Washington County, Md.; ` 

H. R, 18978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; 

H. R. 13998. An act making section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the Distriet of Columbia applicable to the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14077. An act to extend the benefits of section 14 of 
the pay readjustment. act of June 10, 1922, to validate certain 
payments made to National Guard and reserve officers and war- 
rant officers, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, to construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers at point suitable to the interests 
of navigation ; 

H. R. 14087. An act for the creation of an American battle 
monuments commission to erect suitable memorials commemo- 
rating the services of the American soldier in Durope, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 14135. An act te amend an act approved September 8, 
1916, previding for holding sessions of the United States dis- 
trict court in the district of Maine, and for other purposes: 

H. R. 14144. An act to limit and fix the time within which 


suits may be brought or rights asserted in court arising out of 


the provisions. of subdivision 3 of section 302 of the soldiers and 
sailors’ civil relief aet, approved March 18, 1918, being chapter 
20, volume 40, General Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 14296. An act to authorize the county of Huron, State 
of Michigan, to convey a certain described tract of land to the 
State of Michigan for public park purposes; 

Poe An act to amend section 206 of the transportation 
act, H 

H. R. 14324. An aet to amend section 107 of the act entitled 
“An act to cedify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
a approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore amended; 
an 

H. J. Res. 256. Joint resolution preposing payment to certain 
employees, of the United States. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 88) providing for the 
printing of 2,000 additional copies of the soil survey of Lauder- 
dale County, Ala., for the use of the House document room, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2023. An act defining the erop failure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 1919 for 
the purchase of wheat, rye, or eats. for seed, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 8220. An act to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 
i ef the United States warehouse act, approved August 11, 
1916. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED, 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 624. An act for the relief of Albert H. White, Mary H. 
Fowler, Lorena B. Winkler, E. E. White, and ©. A. White; 

H. R. 7762. An act to provide for soldiers“ and sailors’ home- 
stead entries in Alaska; 

H. R. 8625. An aet to provide for the cession to the State of 
Michigan of certain public lands in the eounty of Keweenaw, 
State of Michigan; 

H. R. 11637. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approve indemnity selections in exchange for described 
granted school lands; 

H. R. 12171. An acet to grant certain lands to the city of Skag- 
way, Alaska, for a public park; 

H. R. 14144. An act to limit and fix the time within which 
suits may be brought or rights asserted in court arising out of 
the provisions of subdivision 3 of section 302 of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ civil relief act, approved March 18, 1918, being chapter 
20, volume 40, General Statutes of the United States; and 

H. R. 14296. An. act to authorize the county of Huron, State 
of Michigan, to convey a certain described tract of land to the 
State of Michigan for public park purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 9490. An act to provide for medical and hospital serv- 
ices for the officers and seamen of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; 


1923. 
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H. R. 13032. An act to authorize the sale of the Montreal 
River Lighthouse Reservation, Mich., to the Gogebie County 
board of the American Legion, Bessemer, Mich.; 

H. R. 13272. An act granting a license to the city of Miami 
Beach, Fla., to construct a drain fer sewage across certain 
Government lands; 

EL R. 13554. An act authorizing the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a dam and appurtenant intake and out- 
let structures across or in the Potomac River at or near 
Williamsport, Washington County, Md. ; 

II. R. 13978. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Hudson River Bridge Co. at Albany to maintain two bridges 
already constructed across the Hudson River; and 

H. R. 14081. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation, te construct three 
bridges and approaches thereto across the junction of the 
Minnesota and Mississippi Rivers at points suitable to the 
interests. of navigation; te the Committee on Commerce. 

II. R. 4653. An uct. for the relief of Allie Melinda Outterside ; 

II. R. 8533. An act for the relief of Joe T. White; 

H. R. 10847. An act for the relief of Jacob Dietch; 

H. R. 10848. An act for the relief of Estella W. Dougherty; 

H. R. 12159. An act for the relief of D. H. MacAdam; and 

H. R. 13205. An act for the relief of the American Trust Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims: 

H. R. 6428. An act for the enrollment and allotment of mem- 
bers of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chippe- 
was, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11333. An act to provide for reepening the accounts of 
Harry Caden and charging of eertain expenses therein te a 
different appropriation frem the one used in payment; and 

H. R. 13208. An aet for the relief of Charles F. Peiree; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

II. R. 11738. Am aet for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; 

H. R. 11792. An act for the relief of James J. Meehan; and 

H. R. 12138. An act for the relief of Frank A. Jahn; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 13326. An act in reference to & national military park 
at Yorktown, Va.; and 

FE. R. 14077. An act to extend the benefits of section 14 ef 
the pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, to validate certain 
payments made to National Guard and reserve officers and war- 
rant-oflicers, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 14087. An act for the creation of an American battle 
monuments commission to erect suitable memorials commemo- 
rating the services. of the American soldier in Europe, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. R. 14309. An act to amend seetien 206 of the transporta- 
tion act, 1920; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H. R. 13430. An act to amend section 70 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 13998. An act making section 1535c of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia applicable to the municipal court 
of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14135. An act to amend an act approved September 8, 
1916, providing for holding sessions of the Unfted States dis- 
trict court in the district of Maine, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 14324. An act to amend section 107 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3. 1911, as heretofore amended; 
and 


H. J. Res. 256. A Joint resolution proposing payment to cer- 
tain employees of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

WALTER: RUNKE. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sreetexe in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Art- 
zona? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield, with the consent of the Senator 
from Washington, and also the consent of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock], who has heretofore objected. I 
will be glad to yield, if they have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washingfon. Mr. President, I should like to 
make my position clear. I do not think the Senator from Ne- 
braska understood my position. I am merely standing on the 
rules as to no business being transacted since the last call for 
@ quorum. I will make no point, however, against the Senator 
from Arizona or any other Senator who desires to present a 
matter that involves no discussion and will consume no time. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the matter which I wish to 
call up is a matter of high privilege. I would have the right 


to call it up at any time, but I thank the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his courtesy. However, Rule VII, clanse 7, provides: 


7. The by epg OM cer may at any time Jay, and it shall be in order 
at any time for a Senator to move to lay, before the Senate any bill or 
other matter sent to the Senate by the President or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and any question pending at that time shall be suspended 
Tarps purpose. ny motion se made shall be determined without 


I will not resort to the rule; I prefer to resort to the cour- 
tesy that has been extended to me by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones]. Therefore I ask that the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to Senate bill 1829 be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1829) for the relief of 
Walter Runke, which was, on page 1, line 10, to strike out 
“months of September, 1916, and March, 1918,“ and insert 
“time between his indictment in March, 1916, until his ac- 
quittal in March. 1918.“ 

Mr. ASHUR ST. Mr. President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


COINAGE OF COMMEMORATIVE 50-CENT PIECES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 4468) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-eent pieces in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settling of New Netherland, the 
Middle States, in 1624, by Walloons, French and Belgian Hugue- 
nots, under the Dutch West India Co., whieh was, on page 2, 
after line 14, to insert: 

Sec. 3, That the coins herein autherized shall be issued only upon 
the request of the Fifth National Bank of New York, and upon pay- 
or . the par value of such coins by such bank to the United States 

Mr: REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, win the Senator 
from Texas yield to me to make a motion in connection with 
the amendment just laid before the Senate? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator with the same 
understanding as before. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELEPHANT BUTTE IRRIGATION PROJECT, N. MEX. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Dees the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator, if it be agreeable to 
the Senator from Washington and the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the matter the Senator from 
New Mexico desires to present will not take any time or involve 
any discussion, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. BURSUM. I it shall do so, I will withdraw the request 
I am about to make. 

Mr. President, yesterday Senate bill 4232 was reached on the 
ealendar, but, after discussion, objection was made to its con- 
sideration. The bill provides for adjusting certain accounts be- 
tween the Government and the water-users’ association. It is 
very important to the farmers of my State and also to the 
farmers of a section in Texas who are operating farms under 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir Dam. Yesterday the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Soor] objected to the consideration of the 
bill, but later on, after reading the report of the Secretary of 
the Interior, he consented that the bill might pass. The morn- 
ing hour, however, had expired before I could ask to have the 
bill considered. I desire now to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I feel, so far as 
the consideration and passage of bills are coneerned, that, of 
eourse, if I allow one Senator to have an unobjected bill eon- 
sidered and acted upon, other Senators would be entitled to the 
same privilege. I hope we shall be able to arrange so that we 
may take these measures from the calendar in a very short 
while. So I shall have to object to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if we can adjourn this after- 
noon, we shall have a morning hour to-morrow, and then we 
ean take up these measures. 


WORK OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate an amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4411) 
granting the consent of Congress to the cities of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River in section 17, township 28 north, 
range 23 west of the fourth principal meridian, in the State 
of Minnesota, which was, on page 1, line 7, after “in,” to 
insert or near.” 

Mr. CALDER. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

LOWE HAYDEN RIBBY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senute the 
amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3690) for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby, which was, on 
page 1, line 12, after “ accepted,” to insert “but that he shall 
not be entitled to receive any pay or allowances for the time 
he has not been in active service.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 

PAYMENT OF CHARGES ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield, so that the Chair can hand down certain amendments 
of the House to a Senate bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With the consent of the Senator from 
Washington, I will yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is a message from the 
House, so the Chair has a right to lay it before the Senate. 


water rights on reclamation projects. On account of the de- 
pressed condition of agriculture it was found necessary to ex- 
tend the time of the payment of the construction charges on 
these various projects. The Senate passed a bill which called 
for a rate of interest of 4 per cent on the deferred payments. 
The House increased the rate from 4 to 6 per cent. Otherwise 
the two measures are identical, except in a few minor par- 
ticulars. I am asking at this time for the concurrence of 
the Senate in the House amendments, the principal one of 
which increases the rate on deferred payments for construc- 
tion charges from 4 to 6 per cent. It does not affect the Sen- 
ator’s part of the country at all; it is confined to the Western 
and Intermountain States. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just thinking that the increase 
in the interest rate from 4 to 6 per cent is a pretty large 
increase. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought so. It was not within my heart to 
exact that large interest rate, but when the bill reached the 
House 1 found the Members there not so sympathetic as were 
Senators. 

Mr. HARRISON. What has been the interest rate hereto- 
fore? 

Mr. McNARY. There has not been a rate, because this is 
practically the first time those living on the projects have 
found it necessary to ask for a deferment of the payments on 
account of the construction charges on the projects. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me suggest, too, that under 
the House amendment the payments on these deferred charges 
are spread over the remainder of the time until the final con- 
struction period, and those on the project are relieved from 
the penalties which may have accrued under the previous law. 
So in a way it gives them a relief which probably compen- 
sates for the higher interest rate fixed on the deferred pay- 


ments. I think the penalties amount to 12 per cent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House to the 


bill (S. 4187) to extend the time for payment of charges due 
on reclamation projects, and for other purposes, which were, 
on page 2, to strike out lines 3 to 7, inclusive; on page 2, line 
8, to strike out b“ and insert “Sec. 3”; on page 2, line 10, 


strike out 4 and insert "6"; on page 2, line 20, to strike | 


out “1923, and 1924 and insert “and 1923”; and on page 
2, after line 20, to insert: 


Src. 5. That where an individual water user, or individual appli- 
cant for a water right under a Federal irrigation project constructed 
or being constructed under the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. basa 
or any act amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, is unable 
to pay any construction or operation and maintenance charge due, 
oes | operation and maintenance charges for drainage on the 
Boise, Idaho, project for the year 1922, or prior thereto, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is hereby authorized in his discretion to add 
such accrued and unpaid charges to the construction charge of the 
land of such water user or applicant, and to distribute such accumu- 
lated charges equally over each of the subsequent years, beginning 
with the year 1924, at such rate per year as will complete the pay- 
ment during the remaining years of the 20-year oston of pay- 
ment of the original construction charge: Provided, That upon such 
adjustment being made, any penalties or interest which may have 
accrued in connection with such unpaid construction and operation 
and maintenance charges shall be canceled, and in lieu thereof the 
amount so due, and the payment of which is hereby extended, shall 
draw interest at the rate of 6 per cent Ie annum, paid annually 
from the time said amount became due to date of payment: Provided 
further, That the applicant for the extension shall first show to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of the Interior detailed statement of 
his assets and liabilities and actual inability to make payment at 
the time of the application and an apparent ability to meet the 
deferred charges in 1924 and subsequent years: And provided further, 
That in case the principal and interest herein provided for are not 
paid in the manner and at the time provided by this act, any 
penalty now provided by law shall attach from the date the charge 
was originally due: And provided further, That similar relief in 
whole or in part may be extended by the Secretary of the Interior 
to a legally organized group of water users of a project, upon presen- 
tation of a sufficient number of individual showin made in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing proviso to satisfy the Secretary of the 
Interior that such extension is necessary. 


Mr. McNARY, I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 
Mr. HARRISON. I desire to propound an inquiry. Will the 


Mr, HARRISON. The House amendment is satisfactory to 
all the representatives from the western country who are in- 
terested ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, we would have much pre- 
ferred the Senate 4 per cent rate, but I think it is impossible to 
keep that in the bill. If we insisted it would be necessary to 
take fhe matter back to conference, and judging from the situa- 
tion in the House as I have viewed it, I do not believe the 
House would agree to the 4 per cent. I have taken the pains to 
telegraph back to one of the most prominent projects in my 
State in regard to the matter, and the agent of the settlers on 
that project, who has recently spent a week or two here looking 
the situation over, has advised us to accept the bill as it is 
amended and agree to the 6 per cent rate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the House amendments. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


RAILROAD SIDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 3083) to authorize the 
construction of elevated railroad sidings adjacent to steam- 
railroad tracks in the District of Columbia, which were to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. is hereby authorized to con- 
struct and maintain elevated sidings in the city of Washington, D. C. 
across N Street north, between First and Second Streets east, an 
across Second Street . — between N Street and Florida Avenue north, 
said sidings to be connected with and to ys ge from a of its tracks 
in square No. 711, or from any of its tracks south of Florida Avenue, 
and to connect with elevated tracks in square No. 710: Provided, Tha 
such sidings shall not be at a lower grade above the present grade of 
Street than the siding in N Street, constructed and maintained under 
authority of the act of Congress approved June 27, 1906. 

And to amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, to construct an elevated railroad 
siding adjacent to its tracks in the city of Washington.” 

Mr. BALL. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator explain just what 


Senator from Oregon explain the bill—the Agricultural appro- | the House amendments are before the Senate votes on the mo- 


priation bill, is it not? 
Mr. McNARY. This is a measure to relieve some of the 
water users in the far West, who live on irrigation projects. 


| 


It was reported from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- | 


mation and not from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, of which the Senator from Mississippi is an able member, 
Mr. HARRISON. 
House amendment is? Of course, so many of these bills are 
passed that it is hard to keep up with all of them. 
Mr. McNARY. That is true. Some months ago the Senate 
passed a bill giving temporary relief to water users having 


| 
| 


tion? 

Mr. BALL. I ask the Secretary to read the House amend- 
ment. It is very short. 

Mr. HARRISON. I heard it read, but it is a very compli- 
cated matter. 

Mr. BALL. This is a bill to permit the Baltimore & Ohio 


Will the Senator explain just what the | Railroad to construct some bridges over certain streets leading 


to certain terminals. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator if this is not the 
very railroad construction against which the Methodist Hos- 
pital people were protesting? 


1923. 
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Mr. BALL. No; that is the so-called switching bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This has nothing to do with that? 

Mr. BALL. No; nothing. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think the amendment 
is all right? 

Mr. BALL. I think the bill as amended is all right. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that it is very necessary for the wel- 
fare of the District as well as the continuation of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendments of the House. 

The amendments were concurred in- 

ALICE M. GORMAN. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3350) for 
the relief of Alice M. Gorman, which was, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out “ $2,500” and insert * $1,000 in full settlement against 
the Government.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the motion is put, this matter is 


quite important. There is a difference of $1,500 in the amount. 


allowed, if I heard the amendment read correctly. 

Mr. CAPPER. The House reduced the amount $1,500. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was the original amount? 

Mr. CAPPER. The original amount was all right, but $1,000 
was as much as the House would allow, and I think the amount 
agreed upon will be satisfactory to the parties interested. 

Mr. HARRISON. It seems that Alice M. Gorman was riding 
in an automobile, which was run into by an Army truck. 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes; it is just a small claim. The committee 
went into it pretty carefully. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the reason why the House reduced 
the amount from $2,500 to $1,000? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do not think they had a good reason for 
reducing it. 

Mr. HARRISON. They just followed their usual course? 

Mr. CAPPER. They simply would not allow the larger 
amount, and we had to take a thousand dollars or not get 
anything at all. So the parties who were interested believed 
they had better take the smaller amount. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suppose it will be agreeable to Alice M. 
Gorman? 

Mr. CAPPER. It will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment of the House. < 

The amendment was concurred in. 


BUILDINGS AT CAMP FUNSTON, KANS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER also laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 851) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to make settlement with the lessees who 
erected buildings on a five-year lease on the zone at Camp Fun- 
ston, Kans., and for other purposes, which was, on page 2, line 
2, after “holders” to insert Provided, That in no case the 
amount paid in settlement shall exceed the actual losses sus- 
ta ” 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill was originally drawn by Secretary of 
War Baker and indorsed by him and afterwards indorsed by 
Secretary of War Weeks. It passed the Senate, and an amend- 
ment was made in the House which simply carries out the 
purpose of the bill. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD resumed his speech. After having spoken 
for some time, 
COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3808) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to investigate and 
report to Congress upon the Columbia Basin irrigation project. 
which were to strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the following sums are hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be 
immediately available for expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior, 
namely: 

F investigatio: f the feasibili f irrigation b it 

apis W wae — water N po related probleass, . 

Iumbia River and its tributaries, including the Columbia Basin 
285880 $100,000; the Umatilla Rapids project, $50,000; in all, 
For cooperative and miscellaneous investigations of the feasibility of 


reclamation projects, $125,000 annually, 


And to amend the title so as to read: “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the feasibility of 
reclamation projects on the Columbia River and various other 
irrigation projects.” 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments, 

The motion was agreed to. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS. 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2708) 
to allow the printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign 
postage and revenue stamps from defaced plates, which were, 
on page 1, line 8, to strike out “of” and insert “in black and 
white of foreign,” and on page 2, to strike out lines 1 and 2 
and to insert: 


And aor said sections shall be constrned to forbid or pre- 
vent similar 


States as may be 

so illustrated, but all such illustrations shall be at least four times 
as large as the portion of the original United States stamps so Hins- 
trated: Provided, however, That no such age or rerenue stamp is 
rinted or published without the printer or publisher thereof 
aving obtained the written consent of the Secretary of the Treasury 
for such purpose. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I move that the Senate disagree 
to the House amendments and request a conference with the 
House upon the bill and amendments, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. Cummins, and Mr. SHIELDS con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMERICAN NIAGARA RAILROAD CORPORATION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 4858) to authorize the 
American Niagara Railroad Corporation to build a bridge 
across the Niagara River between the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada, which were on page 1, line 7, after 
“railway,” insert the words and highway”; and on page 2, 
line 2, after the word Provided,” to insert the words That 
said bridge shall contain and furnish adequate and suitable 
ways for the passage in both directions of horse-drawn and 
motor-driven vehicles and a way for pedestrians: And provided 
further.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The motion was agreed to. 


WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Tuesday, February 20, 1923. 
EPIDEMIC COMMISSION. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, after a review of the work 
of the epidemic commission the council resolved on January 
14, in pursuance of the decision of the assembly on September 
23. 1921, to place the commission under the control of the 
provisional health organization of the league and especially 
under the supervision of the medical director, authorizing the 
commission to continue to act as long as health conditions in 
Poland and eastern Europe made it necessary, its budgetary 
independence to be preserved and its staff not to be incorpo- 
rated in the health section of the secretariat. . 

INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. 

The council resolved on January 14, pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the second assembly, dated September 21, 1921, to form 
a committee of 12 members, including women, to examine the 
question of international intellectual cooperation, the person- 
nel of the committee and the date of its meeting to be deter- 
mined at a subsequent session. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

The council on January 14 established the advisory commit- 
tee referred to in Resolution XI of the final act of the Geneva 
Conference on the Traffic in Women and Children, providing 
that the following countries should be invited to name repre- 
sentatives: France, Great Britain, Japan, Poland, Spain, Ru- 
mania, Denmark, Italy, and Uruguay; that five assessors should 
be named, as follows, (a) one appointed by the international 
office for the suppression of the traffic, (b) one appointed by 
the international women’s organizations, (c) one appointed by 
the Federation of National Unions for the Protection of Girls, 
(d) one appointed by the Jewish Association for the Protection 
of Girls, (e) one appointed by the International Catholic As- 
sociation for the Protection of Girls; that the council should 
decide at a subsequent session when the committee should meet, 
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DRAFT MANDATE FOR PALESTINE Ej MINORITIES IN ESTHONIA, LATVIA, AND 

The council decided on January 14 to postpone until its next 
session the appointment of the president of the committee on 
religious questions contemplated in article 14 of the draft man- 
date for Palestine. It also made similar postponement of the 
question of protection of minorities in Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

PUBLICITY OF COUNCIL’S PROCERDINGS. 

Considering on January 14 the question of publicity of the 
council's proceedings, Mr. Wilson Harris and Mr. Fillol, 
president and vice president of the International Association 
of Journalists, accredited to the League of Nations, were 
invited to take seats at the council table. 

Mr. Harris submitted a memorandum expressing the views 
of the association. 

The memorandum stated that it should be regarded as 
axiomatic that the League of Nations depended on public 
opinion not merely for success but for its existence; that it 
was essential therefore that Information as to every phase of 
league activity should not only be available to those seeking 
it but should be widely circulated throughout the world; that 
it was necessary that the league should cultivate both passive 
and active publicity, the first meaning the mere elimination of 
secrecy, the second the taking of affirmative measures to secure 
world-wide dissemination of important information concerning 
the league; that both forms of publicity were properly com- 
bined when the league proceedings were of such character and 
so conducted as to attract to its meetings journalists of all 
nations, and when such journalists were provided with all 
practicable facilities in connection with their vocation; that 
the International Association of Journalists recognized that 
the league had already gone far along these lines; and that it 
was this fact rather than any idea of complaint or criticism 
that had led the association to make certain suggestions for 
further progress in these respects. 

The memorandum stated that it was of the highest impor- 
tance that the council should sit habitually in public, and only 
as an exception in private; that only such a rule could bring 
about regular attendance nt council meetings of journalists 
from centers like London, Paris, and Rome; that the council's 
recent public meeting on Albania showed how valuable such 
a meeting could be made; that the public was interested 

in active controversy, not a colorless rehearsal of differences 
of opinion but the actual expressions and variances charac- 
terizing them as they occurred; that the sessions should de- 
velop spontaneously before the public eye if the public inter- 
est was to be permanently engaged, even at the risk of pre- 
cipitating the unexpected; that it was the unanticipated and 
unexpected that aroused popular interest; that when for spe- 
cial reasons a private meeting should be necessary, a com- 
munique should be issued promptly, containing a full and 
lucid account of the proceedings; that the communiques issued 
hy the committees of the recent Washington conference were 
good examples to follow, as well as most of the reports of the 
private meetings of subcommittees contained in the assembly 
journal at the last assembly. 

The memorandum suggested that a member of the informa- 
tion section of the league should be on hand at public meetings 
of the council to advise journalists as to the significance of 
the proceedings; that few journalists were sufficiently versed 
in the details of the league's activities to follow unassisted the 
council’s deliberations at any particular time; that a steno- 
graphic report of the deliberations, issued sheet by sheet, if 
practicable, should be available to journalists as soon as pos- 
sible after a public sitting; that this was the usual case with 
public meetings in the United States, as well as the French 
Parliament and high court of justice. 

The memorandum stated that the policy of the league as to 
debates in the assembly was ideal, both from the standpoint of 
active and passive publicity: that the distribution to journal- 
ists of stenographie reports of debates and the speed of dis- 
tribution were most admirable. 

The memorandum stated that inasmuch as so many assembly 
committees met at the same time it might be well to provide 
stenographic reports of their. proceedings also, as well as a 
member of the information section for public committee meet- 
ings to enable journalists to keep up with them all. 

The memorandum requested that a press table be furnished 
at public meetings of the council and of committees; that during 
nssembly sessions all communiques and other press notices 
be posted in duplicate at the secretariat and the Hotel Vic- 
toria; that journalists had to be sometimes at one of these 
places and sometimes at the other. 


The memorandum praised the decision to establish branch 
offices of the information section of the league at Paris, London, 
and Rome; that the representative of this section at Paris had 
done notable work of great value to the league in connection 
with the meeting at that place of the commission on Austrian 
relief credits. 

When this memorandum had been presented, the president of 
the counell stated that most of its recommendations had already 
been adopted; that most of the council’s meetings at the present 
session had been public, the private meetings dealing principally 
with questions of the council’s internal administration; that 
it was impossible without an increase of staff to issue to the 
press regular stenographic reports of the meetings of the 
council and of the committees of the assembly. He suggested 
that the Association of Journalists consider improyed methods 
for transmission of news to the press by the information sec- 
tion of the secretariat and report results at the next session of 
the council. 

The secretary general announced that press tables would be 
provided in the council room. 

STATISTICAL INQUIRY ON DISARMAMENT. 

The secretary general presented a statement on January 14 
to the effect that the statistical inquiry on disarmament which 
the assembly on October 1, 1921, had decided to institute was 
im process of organization, that considerable work had been 
done, but it was not yet possible to indicate results. The presi- 
dent was authorized to approve appointments of additional 
members of the temporary mixed commission on armament by 
said commission, 

INTERNATIONAL CREDITS ORGANIZATION. 

The council resolved on January 14 in reference to its reso- 
lution of December 14, 1920, regarding the international credits 
scheme to ask the financial committee to present at the coun- 
cils next session a report on the work to date of the interna- 
tional credits organization, and on the proposed future activi- 
ties of the committee, 

NEXT SESSION. 

It was decided on January 14 that the council’s next session 
should be called for April 25, 1922. Mr. da Cunha, who under 
the rule would preside at the next session, stated he would 
not be in Europe at the time. It was agreed that in such event 
he should notify the secretary general, that Mr. de Leon would 
then be invited to act as president, and that Mr. da Cunha 
would be asked to officiate at a subsequent session. 

SAAR GOVERNING COMMISSION, 

During the sixteenth session of the council Mr. Lambert (Bel- 
gian), Count de Moltke-Huitfeldt (Dane), Mr. Rault (French), 
and Mr. Waugh (Canadian), were reappointed members of the 
Saar Basin Governing Commission for one year from February 
18, 1922, Mr. Rault being reappointed chairman for that time. 

COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE OF CONCILIATION, 

During its sixteenth session the council, pursuant to the 
assembly resolution of October 4, 1921, appointed a committee 
to investigate procedure of conciliation, as outlined by amend- 
ments proposed by the Norwegian and Swedish Governments, 
composed as follows: Messrs. Adatci (president), Alvarez, Hold 
von Ferneck, Léfgren, and de Visscher. 

COMMITTEE ON ALLOCATION OF LEAGUE EXPENSES. 

The council requested the committee on allocation of ex- 

penses to continue its work. 
ADJOURNMENT. 

At the conclusion of its labors on Saturday, January 14. 1922, 

the sixteenth session of the council ended. 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

The official journal of the league shows that on January 12, 
1922, Cuba, having ratified the statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, deposited its deed of ratification with 
the permanent secretariat of the league, and that on Jannary 
21. 1922, Latvia signed the statute of court. 

SAAR BASIN. 

The league's official journal for March, 1922, contained a 
special report from the governing commission of the Saar Busin 
on the economic situation in the Saar territory under date of 
December 21, 1921, as well as the tenth periodical report of 
the governing commission under date of January 8, 1922, and 
covering November and December, 1921. The latter pointed 
out, among other things, that the administrative work to which 
the commission had devoted its energies for the last two years 
was almost completed—that the commission had sueceeded in 
assuring the autonomy of the Saar Basin as prescribed by the 
treaty of peace. 


1923. 


PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 


The official journal shows that on November 8, 1921, Hungary 
adhered to the council’s resolution of June 27, 1921, regarding 
the protection of minorities, and that on January 18, 1922, Bul- 
garia announced its adhesion. It shows also that on January 
10, 1922, Latvia submitted a memorandum to the secretary 
general on the rights and position of minorities within its 
boundaries. It shows also that on January 23, 1922, the sec- 
retury general filed a note on the subject of the protection of 
German minorities in Poland. 

AUTONOMOUS RUTHENIAN TERRITORY SOUTH OF CARPATHIANS. 

The official journal contains a report filed for the council 
on February 8, 1922. by Mr. Hymans, Marquis Imperiali, and 
Viscount Ishii relating to the autonomous Ruthenian territory 
south of the Carpathians. The report stated that on Sep- 
tember 10, 1921, the political party of Ruthenes in Hungary 
addressed a petition to the League of Nations complaining 
that the Czeche-Slovuk Government had not yet granted au- 
tonomy to the Ruthenian territory south of the Carpathians— 
as it was obligated to do under articles 10 to 13 of the treaty 
of St. Germain of September 10, 1919—that the articles of 
that treaty dealing with the rights of minorities had not been 
observed so fur as Ruthenian territory was concerned. 

The report stated further that the Czecho-Slovak Government 
in its reply of November 18, 1921, pointed out that the treaty 
obligations as to Ruthenian autonomy had been legally car- 
ried out, because they had been incorporated in the constitu- 
tional charter of the Czecho-Slovak Republic—that they could 
be put into operation only by degrees, since the territory lacked 
the elements essential to self-government, possessing no educated 
population and no body. of competent native officials. The 
Czecho-Slovak Government then summarized its efforts to edu- 
eate the people and fit them for self-government. The report 
then expressed its confidence in the Czecho-Slovak Government 
and its conviction that this Government would in the near future 
establish the Ruthenian territory south of the Carpathians as 
an «utonomous country, the Czecho-Slovak State, in accordance 
with the treaty of September 10, 1919, keeping the league in- 
formed of measures taken to this end. The report requested 
the secretary general te bring its contents to the notice of the 
Ozecho-Slovak Government and the other members of the Lengue 
of Nations. 

RUSSIAN AND UKRAINIAN RELIEF WORK ET CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

The league’s official journal contains a memorandum filed 
with the secretary geheral by the foreign minister of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic on January 28, 1922, detailing the relief work 
carried out by Czechoslovakia on behalf of Russian and Ukrain- 
ian emigrants and the famine-stricken population in Russia— 
a work involving large expenditure of funds and extensive relief 
measures. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CILILDREN, 

The official journal contains a reply by the German Empire 
on February 8, 1922, to the league’s questionnaire as to meas- 
ures against the traffic in women and children, and by New 
South Wales on the same date. 

TRAFFIC IN OPIUM, 


The journal also contalns the program of the second session 
of the advisory committee on the traffic in opium, which was 
to be held on April 19, 1922, 

INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE; ESPERANTO. * 


On January 23, 1923, the secretary general sent a circular 
letter to league members stating that the second assembly had 
decided on September 15, 1921, to put the question of teaching 
Esperanto in schools on the agenda of the third assembly and 
to request the secretariat in the meantime to prepare a report 
on experiments already made and results obtained in this direc- 
tion; that a questionnaire was accordingly inclosed to which 
a reply was desired; and that also inclosed were copies of the 
report of the second committee of the first assembly on the 
question of an international language and of the undersecre- 
tary general's report of his official mission to the Thirteenth 
Universal Esperanto Congress at Prague, August, 1921. 

The report of the second committee of the first assembly ex- 
pressed the committee’s belief that on account of the obstacle 
to direct relations between peoples due to linguistic differences 
an international language should be taught in all the schools, 
a simple and easy language, which children could learn in addi- 
tion to the mother tongue, and which would provide future 
generations with a general means of international communica- 
tion. The committee had learned that the World Congress of 
International Associations at Brussels in September, 1920, had 
agreed on Esperanto as the most practicable international 
tongue, and had recommended thut a united effort be made in 
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its behalf. It had also been learned from Persian and Chinese 
representatives in the League of Nations that a widespread 
popular movement to this end had begun in Asia, while certain 
States, members of the league, notably Brazil and Czechoslo- 
vakia, had already established the teaching of Esperanto in the 
government schools, as had various municipalities in England 
and Italy. The committee had also been advised that this aux- 
iliary international language had been successfully used in 
several important international congresses, speakers from all 
countries being able to understand each other easily. 

The report of the undersecretary general on his attendance 
at the Esperanto congress at Prague pointed out, among other 
things, that while an international language was regarded by 
many us the impracticable hobby of cranks, it had such far- 
reaching cultural importance as to offer one of the constructive 
means of realizing the ideals of the league covenant. The re- 


‘port continued to the effect that while the world was shrinking 
and peoples were coming physically nearer, national languages- 


were growing in number, that the towers of Babel were increas- 
ing, making interecommunication and intercommunion more 
difficult than ever; that in Europe alone 49 languages were in 
everyday use; that among league members 28 distinct linguis- 
tie systems were in use, not including several important dia- 
lects; that smaller countries, although anxious to develop un- 
tional tongues, felt more keenly than the larger nations the 
need of an auxiliary language; that Czechoslovakia had made 
Esperanto an optional study in the schools; that the Finnish 
Parliament had voted a substantial sum to aid the Esperanto 
movement; that the Swiss were deeply interested in Esperanto: 
that Bulgaria and the free State of Hesse were encouraging 
instruction in Esperanto in State schools. 

Referring to the need of a common language in commerce, the 
report set out that this was universally admitted, and that the 
larger foreign trade became the greater became this need; 
that a number of chambers of commerce had recommended the 
use and teaching of an artificial language. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris had, in February, 1921, after carefully 
comparing Esperanto with French, decided to establish op- 
tional instruction in Esperanto in all its commercial schools 
and to recommend to chambers of commerce in all countries 
that they facilitate commercial transactions by rapid cultiva- 
tion of an international auxiliary language. The London Cham- 
ber of Commerce had passed a similar resolution within two 
years past that made Esperanto gn optional study in the 
schools under its management, for which diplomas might be 
given. At the international meeting of chambers of com- 
merce in London in June, 1921, two committees, one on transit, 
the other on standardization, had taken up the study of an 
international language. On account of its commercial utility 
Esperanto had been introduced into schools in Breslau, Chem- 
nitz, Geneva, Milan, and other cities, while a number of inter- 
national fairs had been said to have advertised in Esperanto 
fairs at Paris, Lyons, Ghent, Frankfort, Breslau, Leipzig, Pa- 
dua, Helsingfors. 

Referring to the need for a common language in science, the 
report stated this was evident because science was essentially 
international in character ; that science should be provided with 
an accurate, fertile, and exact means of intercommunication, 
such as Latin once furnished; that this need had been keenly 
felt since the beginning of the seventeenth century, when Latin 
had begun to decline as a scientific language. In 1900 the 
international congress of learned societies at the Paris Ex- 
position appointed a committee for the choice of an interna- 
tional auxiliary language, largely in the interest of scientific 
intercommunication. An appeal had recently been signed by 
21 members of the French Academy of Science urging adeption 
of Esperanto in scientific literature and its teaching in schools. 
The need of a common language is becoming greater as the 
interchange of ideas and information becomes more extensive 
in the realm of science. The International Research Council 
in Brussels in July, 1919, had designated a committee to study 
an international auxiliary language. Similar committees have 
since been appointed by the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Classical Association of Great Britain, Amer- 
jean Association for the Advancement of Science, American 
Council on Education, American Classical League, American 
Philological Association, American Council of Learned Societies. 

The report stated that laboring people were taking a pro- 
nounced interest in Esperanto, that before the war German and 
English trade-unionists exchanged visits in Esperanto, that 200 
manual workers had attended the Esperanto Congress at 
Prague as delegates, that the laboring element was to a notable 
degree beginning to make Esperanto a language for the ex- 
change of their views, that it was thus becoming an instrument 
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of international democracy, that it would bring the masses in 
all countries nearer together, that the International Labor Bu- 
reau was contemplating the publication of some of its documents 
in Esperanto. 

PERMANENT COURT OF €NTERNATIONAL JUSTICE—RATIFICATION BY SIAM. 

The League's Official Journal shows that on February 24, 1922, 
Siam, having ratified the statute for the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, deposited its deed of ratification with the 
league secretariat. 

PERMAXENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICH—MESSAGE FROM FEDERAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 

The League’s Official Journal for April, 1922, contains a 
message from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, which was delivered to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice by Dr. John Bassett Moore, judge of the in- 
ternational court. The message was dated January 6, 1922, and 
was to the effect that on the oceasion of the departure from the 
United States of Dr. John Bassett Moore to take up his new 
duties as a judge in the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice the commission on international justice and good will 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
wished to express the gratification felt by millions in the United 
States in the creation of this new instrument of justice, good 
will, and peace among the nations; that the commission re- 
garded the new court with the highest hopes, seeing in it the 
promise of a larger and truer righteousness among men than 

d before been possible, through the development of a well- 
considered body of international lawyers and the substitution of 
reason and law for the savage methods of war in maintaining 
yital national interests; that the commission desired to express 
its appreciation of the sentiments of friendship and good will 
manifested toward our country in the choice of our honored fel- 
low citizen to serve as one of the judges of this court. 

The message added that the prayers of millions of Americans 
would follow him across the sea and would rise continually to 
heaven for the blessing and guidance of God Almighty, Father 
of men and Ruler of nations, to the end that this international 
court might find and follow the eternal principles of justice and 
righteousness and thus become one of the instruments of His 
holy will for the establishment of His kingdom on earth and 
for the advancement of the highest welfare of all mankind; 
that the commission took pleasure in conveying to the court 
these greetings by the hand of “ our beloved fellow citizen, Dr. 
John Bassett Moore.” 

FORMAL OPENING OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The League’s Official Journal for April, 1922, notes that the 
formal opening of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
took place on February 15, 1922, in the great hall of justice in 
the peace palace at The Hague during the first preliminary 
session of the court; that of the 15 judges and deputy judges 
elected in September, 1921, by the assembly and council of the 
League of Nations 12 took part in this session, to wit, 9 judges: 
Altamira (Spain), Anzilotti (Italy), Finlay (Great Britain), 
Huber (Switzerland), Loder (Netherlands), Moore (United 
States), Nyholm (Denmark), Oda (Japan), Weiss (France); 
8 deputy judges, to wit: Beichmann (Norway), Negulesco (Ru- 
mania), Yovanovitch (Serb-OCrovat-Slovene State). Two judges, 
Barboza (Brazil) and de Bustamente (Cuba), were absent on 
account of illmess, and the deputy judge, Wang-Chung-Hui 
(China), who had been a Chinese delegate to the Washington 
conference, was prevented from attending. 

Doctor Loder was elected president of the court; Mr. Weiss, 
vice president; Mr. Hammarskjéld, a 

The court was then addressed by the following speakers: Mr. 
da Cunha, Brazilian ambassador to France and member of the 
Council of the League of Nations; Sir Erie Drummond, sec- 
retary general of the League of Nations; Mr. van Karnebeek, 
foreign minister for the Netherlands; Mr. Patijn, burgomaster 
of The Hague, and Doctor Loder, president of the court. 

Mr. da Cunha said in his address that he had been deeply 
henored by the invitation to welcome the court in the name of 
the Couneil of the League—that for the first time in history 
men had finally succeeded after many efforts in establishing 
a Permanent Court of International Justice—that it was difficult 
to estimate the full significance of such an event—that Feb- 
ruary 15, 1922, would be one of the great days in the annals of 
human justice. He said that it gave him great satisfaction to 
represent the council of the league in the country which had 
been the home of religious and political freedom, the chosen 
dwelling place of international justice—that it was needless 
to dwell upon the ardor and enthusiasm with which all the 
members of the lengue had worked together during the past two 
years for the establishment of the great monument of justice 
now being inaugurated. 


The speaker then asserted that on the American Seria. 
which had suffered from war less than Europe, the idea o 
international justice was perhaps stronger and more vital than 
in the rest of the world—that the people of the New World 
were instinctively attracted toward this ideal now being realized 
and hoped through it to be protected from terrible catastrophes 
such as have been suffered in past history. 

He then pointed out that at the first assembly of the League 
of Nations the representatives of Latin America had supported 
the proposal of the jurists for compulsory jurisdiction for the 
court, and that the honor of suggesting a compromise acceptable 
to all belonged te the Brazilian delegation—a compromise to 
the effect that while the jurisdiction of the court should not 
be compulsory, an optional clause should be included in the 
protocol on ratifications permitting States reciprocally to accept 
the compulsery jurisdiction of the court in any particular 
class of disputes. He said that 18 States had already signed the 
compulsory clause—that he hoped ethers would soon follow, 
including the great powers—but that the desire to see this 
last stage achieved and compulsory jurisdiction accepted by 
all the world should not prevent appreciation of the work 
already accomplished in the present status of the court. While 
telegrams of acclamation were being received from almost all 
countries, the speaker wanted the voice of the New World dis- 
tinctly heard. 

He said that those who Jeng ago had conceived the idea of 
the court and struggled for it through long years with un- 
conquerable energy should not be forgotten on this occasion; 
that this sentiment was borne in upon the speaker when the 
previous day he was leaving Paris and bidding adieu to his 
eminent friend Mr. Leon Bourgeois, who had been unable to 
come; that Mr. Bourgeois would have felt intense satisfaction 
in being present and in recalling The Hague peace conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 and the difficult struggles through which he had 
passed in his efforts te bring the court to realization. 

The speaker added that mention should be made of his 
colleagues on the council, whe had aided im the great task 
of establishing the court; that to grasp the importance of their 
work it should be recalled that ali previous attempts had been 
fruitiess, that the conferences assembled at The Hague, al- 
though they resulted in setting up a permanent court of arbi- 
tration, had failed to establish a supreme tribunal for the trial 
of international justice—that is, a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice—that the efforts to establish such a court 
had failed because a powerful international machinery was 
required to smooth out difficulties, to diminish rivalries, and to 
assemble the energies of governments and peoples for the 
achievements of a common purpose; that such machinery had 
been supplied by the League of Nations; that it was due to the 
league that the court was now a reality. 

Since the court was the fruit of the work of the committee of 
jurists which met under the auspices of the league at The 
Hague in 1920, of the council of the league and of the first two 
assemblies, it was not out of place, the speaker said, to say 
something in praise of the league. It had already accom- 
plished much in the wide field of international collaboration; 
in the political field, where it had brought about the settlement 
of serious disputes; in the economic field, where the conference 
at Brussels formed an unsurpassed example; in the humani- 
tarian field, where it had aided in repatriating 400,000 prisoners 
of war and where it was still epposing many evils threatening 
Europe and other sections of the globe. He said that there had 
never been a greater tribute to the league or an event of more 
universal interest than the meeting he now addressed; that 
nearly all the States of the world were represented, and all 
would soon be, in the composition of the court. He said that 
the universality and humanity of the league were matters of 
pride, and that the council and the assembly intended in no 
way to maintain authority over the court but expected it to 
deliver judgment on behalf of all mankind. 

Sir Eric Drummond began his address by stating that the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice owed its establishment 
to artiele 14 of the covenant of the league, under which the 
council of the league was authorized to formulate and submit 
to the members of the league plans for a permanent court; that 
at one of its earliest meetings the council invited some of the 
most eminent jurists in the world to come together to prepare 
a constitution for such a court. ` 

He said that one of these jurists had been elected president 
of the court, and that it would not be right to pass ever witheut 
notice the well-known faet that the scheme adopted by this 
committee of jurists was largely conceived by that great inter- 
national lawyer, Mr. Elihu Root, a member of the committee. 
He said that the scheme was placed before the council, where 
it was carefully considered, and that Mr. Leon Bourgeois, 
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who had always championed the idea of such a court, be- 
came the member of the council chiefly identified with the 
work of developing and establishing the court. After con- 
sideration by the council the scheme, modified in detail but 
in its broad outline unchanged, had been submitted to the 
first assembly with the result that a convention was drawn 
up and ratified by a sufficient number of States, members 
of the league, to permit the election of judges by the second as- 
sembly. He said that thus in less than two years from the cre- 
ation of the League of Nations a Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice was inaugurated and an end achieved for which 
the world had striven through many years. He said that at The 
Hague peace conference of 1907 the effort to set up such a court 
had broken down on the question of the manner of electing the 
judges; that the subsequent formation of the League of Na- 
tions, with its two constituent bodies, assembly and council, 
had solved this difficulty. 

The speaker pointed out that the establishment of the court 
completed the organization of the league as laid down in the 
covenant; that it was the greatest and, in his judgment, the 
most important creative act of the league; that at last a judicial 
international body had been established which was entirely free 
from all political control and unfettered as to its decisions by 
political bodies; that, although it derived its authority from 
the league, its Judgments were in no way subject to advice or 
revision by council or assembly. 

He said that the opening of the court was a landmark in 
human advancement; that it would prove the greatest land- 
mark; that the ideal of all was that not only individual nations 
but the whole world should be ruled by law; that the path of 
world progress was at present enshrouded in fog, but here and 
there glimpses of light were breaking through and illuminating 
the way; that this court was such a ray, a ray which should 
shine the more brilllantly when the gloom was finally dispersed, 
because it emanated from the sun of justice. 

Mr. Van Karnebeek welcomed the court in the name of the 
Dutch nation, expressing pride and gratitude for the honor 
conferred on the Netherlands by the nations of the league in 
establishing the court on Dutch soil. He recalled the two great 
conferences at The Hague which had laid the foundation of the 
court of arbitration, as well as memories of Grotius and Byn- 
kershoek, saying that they had awakened to new life with the 
advent of the Permanent Court of International Justice. He 
said that the court was a living and concrete manifestation of 
the international conscience, the most remarkable step upward 
humanity had taken in the realm of law; that for this progress 
the world was indebted to the League of Nations, which, with 
the help of that eminent citizen of the great American Republic 
who took part in the work of the committee of jurists, had 
overcome the difticulties that had thwarted the second peace 
conference at The Hague. He said that in the midst of eco- 
nomic and political dislocation which still prevailed there was 
raised through the court the standard of moral solidarity 
among the nations; that it was an act of faith, an act of con- 
fidence in the competence and impartiality of the judges elected 
by the League of Nations, 

Dr. J. A. N. Patijn, burgomaster of The Hague, welcomed the 
court for the municipality of The Hague. He said that beneath 
the tranquil Dutch exterior was a profound and general satis- 
faction over the location of the court at The Hague and an 
immense sympathy with the great international ideal it typified. 

He stated that the events of the past 25 years had not been 
calculated to inspire The Hague public with idealism; that 
they had seen two peace conferences assemble, each followed 
by tremendous and terrific wars; that the palace in which the 
court now gathered, baptized probably with undue haste as the 
palace of peace, had witnessed during the greater part of its 
existence wars and revolutions of terrible description. He 
said, however, that only superficial critics would be discourag 
by such happenings; that the greater the achievement the 
greater the difficulty attending its inception; that there should 
be no despair; that from the general upheayal in economic, 
political, financial, and social relations throughout the world 
a new order would rise happier and more harmonious than the 
old; that it was to be hoped that in this new order an inter- 
national system of justice would afford to countries the same 
benefits afforded in the past to the inhabitants of an individual 
nation by national systems of justice. 

Doctor Loder, president of the court, said that it was by no ac- 
cidental combination of circumstances that the founders of the 
court, in the varlous stages preceding its establishment, had 
always regarded the Netherlands as in truth its native land; 
that a gardener about to planten precious flower selects à soil 
with the qualities most favorable to its development; that the 
Permanent Court of International Justice was like this precious 


plant, its gardener being the whole world, which expected from 
it a new era of happiness, right, and justice: that if the roots 
of this plant were to strike deep, if it was to become a tree 
with a solid trunk, with strong, widespreading branches and 
thick foliage beneath which the peoples might tind rest, it re- 
quired a fertile soll tilled by long centuries of order and free- 
dom—freedom of mind and of conscience, freedom of action for 
all, and order respecting the rights of others to the end that 
this liberty might be no empty form of words but a living 
reality: that the corner of the earth called Holland was most 
especially a soil of this kind. He said it was by no chance 
conjunction of circumstances that Holland had so often been 
selected as a meeting place for nations gathered in the quest 
for peace; that for the preparation of this fertile soil long 
centuries had been required—centuries of struggle, persever- 
ance, of unswerving faith in a future when freedom would 
triumph. 

He said that the court was one of the principal organs of the 
league, but fulfilled its duties in complete independence. He 
said that it occupied within the League of Nations a place 
similar to that of the courts in many States, which were in- 
tegral parts of the State dependent on the national legislature 
for its constitution, organization, and maintenance, but recog- 
nizing no master in the fulfillment of its duties, possessing 
in this respect absolute liberty and bound only by the law 
which it had been fashioned to apply. He asserted that the 
field of the court's activity was still wider—that it was not 
only accessible to members of the League of Nations, but, in 
accordance with its statute, to States which, although not as 
yet members of the league, recognized the authority of that 
body In relation to the settlement of their disputes. He re- 
gretted the absence of Mr. Leon Bourgeois, who, he asserted, 
was in spirit the very creator of the court, saying that it was 
in great measure due to him that the court had been created; 
that to his perseverance, to the untiring efforts of his creative 
and constructive energy the court owed its existence; that 
the victory of the day was his victory; and that to him was 
due the homage of more than 40 nations, 

He said that the court was proud to be established in a 
country renowned throughout the centuries for its devotion 
to international law; that at The Hague in the thirteenth cen- 
tury the knights had assembled in the splendid hall still 
known as the “ Hall of the Knights” to consider questions of 
importance; that at The Hague in 1609 the 12-year truce was 
negotiated; that there in 1668 the Triple Alliance was con- 
cluded; that there in 1717 peace was signed between Spain and 
Austria; that since that year numerous international congresses 
and conferences had assembled at The Hague; that at The 
Hague had lived and died the world-famous man, Cornelius 
Bynkershoek, renowned for his learning, his uprightness, his 
determination that a word once given should not be broken, 
his vigorous defense of international treaties; that his tomb at 
The Hague had been almost forgotten, but that his spirit of 
loyalty to truth and justice would ever live and ever inspire 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The speaker stated that the opening of the court was an 
event full of promise in the history of civilization; that it 
marked the dawn of a new era in the relations between peoples, 
an era thoughtfully prepared for, ardently desired, and realized 
at last by the determined and persevering collaboration of 
more than 40 nations. He said that since the beginning of 
historic times force had been mastering right and justice; 
that the fearful experiences of the recent war, the bloodiest 
ever known, had given rise in all countries, belligerent as well 
as neutral, to a determination that such a state of affairs 
should not continue. He sald that the fallacy that right is, 
after all, nothing but force organized and controlled would 
henceforth be rejected; that in its place would reign the divine 
principle that ail existence in this world must be based on 
order and on harmony, an emanation of the Deity Himself, im- 
posed by Him on mankind, on the idea that good really exists 
and that justice is a living reality. He asserted that justice 
embodied in human institutions and in relations between man 
and man, between people and people, is true law. 

Guided by these sentiments and principles, he continued, the 
authors of the treaties of peace created the League of Na- 
tions, and its first and principal organ, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The statute of this court had been 
prepared by jurists nominated by the council of the League 
of Nations. It was considered by the council, examined by 
the assembly, and adopted in the form of a treaty duly ratified 
by the Governments with the approval of the national parlia- 
ments. It could not have had, therefore, a more lasting basis. 

He pointed out that the jurisdiction of the court was differ- 
ent from that of a court of arbitration; that the judges of 
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the former were not to be nominated by the parties. On the 
contrary, they formed a permanent court. The procedure of 
the former was not to be framed; it was laid down in the 
statute and in the rules of procedure. He said that the ar- 
bitration court and the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice would exist side by side, each fulfilling its special duty, 
each possessing its own sphere of action, both living peacefully 
tegether in the same building. 

STATUTES FOR THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

It will be instructive to give at this point the text of the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice. It is 
as follows: 

Statute ior the Permanent Court of International Justice provided for 
$ article 1} of the covenant of the League of Nations. 
ARTICLE 1. 

“A Permanent Court of International Justice is hereby estab- 
lished, in accordance with article 14 of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. This court shall be, in addition to the 
court of arbitration, organized by the conventions of The 
Hague of 1899 and 1907, and to the special tribunals of arbi- 
tration to which States are always at liberty to submit their 
disputes for settlement. 

CHAPTER I—ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT. 
ARTICLE 2. 

“The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be 
composed of a body of independent judges, elected regardless of 
their nationality from amongst persons of high moral character, 
Who possess the qualifications required in their respective 
countries for appointment to the highest judicial offices, or 
abe jurisconsults of recognized competence in international 
aw. 

ARTICLE 3. 

“The court shall consist of 15 members—11 judges and 4 
deputy judges. The number of judges and deputy judges may 
hereafter be increased by the assembly, upon the proposal 
of the council of the League of Nations, to a total of 15 judges 
and 6 deputy judges. EES 

A * 4. 


“The members of the court shall be elected by the assembly 
and by the council from a list of persons nominated by the 
national groups in the court of arbitration, in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

In the case of members of the League of Nations not repre- 
sented in the permanent court of arbitration, the lists of can- 
didates shall be drawn up by national groups appointed for 
this purpose by their Governments under the same conditions 
as those prescribed for members of the permanent court of 
arbitration by article 44 of the convention of The Hague of 
1907 for the pacific settlement of international disputes. 

ARTICLE 5. 


“At least three months before the date of the election, the 
secretary general of the League of Nations shall address a 
written request to the members of the covenant or to the States 
which join the league subsequently, and to the persons ap- 

inted under paragraph 2 of article 4, inviting them to under- 

ke, within a given time, by national groups, the nomination 
of persons in a position to accept the duties of a member of the 
court. 

“No group may nominate more than four persons, not more 
than two of whom shall be of their own nationality. In no case 
must the number of candidates nominated be more than double 
the number of seats to be filled. 

ARTICLE 6. 

“Before making these nominations, each national group is 
recommended to consult its highest court of justice, its legal 
faculties and schools of Jaw, ard its national academies and 
national sections of international academies devoted to the 
study of law. 

ARTICLE 7. 

“The secretary general of the League of Nations shall prepare 
a list in alphabetical order of all the persons thus nominated. 
Save as provided in article 12, paragraph 2, these shall be the 
only persons eligible for appointment. 

“The secretary general shail submit this list to the assembly 
and to the council. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The assembly and the council shall proceed independently of 

one another to elect, first, the judges, then the deputy judges. 
ARTICLE 9. 

“At every election the electors shall bear in mind that not only 
‘should all the persons appointed as members of the court pos- 
sess the qualifications required but the whole body also should 
represent the main forms of civilizatior® and the principal legal 
systems of the world. 


ARTICLE 10. 
“Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of votes) 
in the assembly and in the council shall be considered as elected. 
In the event of more than one national of the same member 
of the league being elected by the votes of both the assembly 
and the council, the eldest of these only shall be considered as: 
elected. 
ARTICLB 11. 

“Tf after the first meeting held for the purpose of the elec- 
tion one or more seats remain to be filled, a second and, if nec- 
essary, a third meeting shall take place. 

ARTICLE 12, 

“Tf after the third meeting one or more seats still remain 
unfilled, a joint conference consisting of six members, three 
appointed by the assembly and three by the council, may be 
formed at any time at the request of either the assembly or 
the council, for the purpose of choosing one name for each seat. 
still vacant to submit to the assembly and the council for their 
respective acceptance. 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any person 
who fulfills the required: conditions, he may be included in its 
list, even though he was not included in the list. of nominations 
referred to in articles 4 and 5. 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be suc- 
cessful in 8 um election, those members of the court 
who have already pointed shall, within a period to be 
fixed by the council, 5 to fill the vacant seats by election 
from amongst those candidates who have obtained votes either 
in the assembly or in the council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges, the 
eldest judge shall have a casting vote, 

ARTICLE 13. 

The members of the court shall be elected for nine years. 

“They may be reelected. 

“They shall continue to diseharge their duties until their 
places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish any 
eases which they may have begun. 

ARTICLE 14 

“Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same 
method as that laid down for the first election. A member of 
the court elected to replace a member whose period of appoint- 
ment had not expired will hold the appointment for the remain- 
der of his predecessor’s term. 

ARTICLE 18. 

“Deputy judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid 
down in a list. 

“This list shall be prepared by the court and shall have re- 
gard, first, to priority of election, and, secondly, to age. 

ARTICLE. 16, 

“The ordinary members of the court may not exercise any 
political or administrative function. This provision does not 
apply to the deputy judges except when performing their duties 
on the court. 

“Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the court. 

ARTICLE 17. 

“No member of the court can act as agent, counsel, or ad- 
vocate in any case of an international nature. This provision 
only applies to the deputy judges as regards cases in which they 
are called upon to exercise their functions om the court. 

“No member may participate in the decision of any case in 
which he has previously taken an active part as agent, counsel, 
or advocate for one of the contesting parties, or as a member 
of a national or international court, or of a commission of 
inquiry, or in any other capacity. 

“Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the 
court. 

ARTICLE 18. 
æ “A member of the court can not be dismissed unless, in the 
unanimous opinion of the other members, he has ceased to fulfill 
the required conditions. 

“ Formal notification thereof shall be made to the secretary 
general of the League of Nations by the registrar. 

“This notification makes the place vacant. 

ARTICLE 19. 

“The members of the court, when engaged on the business of 

the court, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 
ARTICLE 20, 

“Every member of the court shall, before taking up his du- 
ties, make a solemn declaration in open court that he will 
exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously. 

ARTICLE 21. 

„The court shall elect its president and vice president for 
three years; they may be reelected, 

“Tt shall appoint its registrar. 
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“The duties of registrar of the court shall not be deemed in- 
compatible with those of secretary general of the permanent 
court of arbitration, 


ARTICLE 22. 

“The seat of the court shall be established at The Hague. 

“The president and registrar shall reside at the seat of the 
court. 

ARTICLE 23, 

“A session of the court shall be held every year. 

“Unless otherwise provided by rules of court, this session 
shall begin on June 15, and shall continue for so long as may 
be deemed necessary to finish the cases on the list. 

“The president may summon an extraordinary session of the 
court whenever necessary. 

ARTICLE 24. 

“If for some special reason a member of the court considers 
that he should not take part in the decision of a particular 
case he shall so inform the president. 

“Tf the president considers that for some special reason one 
of the members of the court should not sit on a particular case 
he shall give him notice accordingly. 

“Tf in any such ease the member of the court and the presi- 
dent disagree the matter shall be settled by the decision of 
the court. 

ARTICLE 28. 


“ The full court sit except when it is expressly provided other- 
wise. 

“Tf 11 judges can not be present, the number shall be made 
up by calling on deputy judges to sit. 

“Tf, however, 11 judges are not available a quorum of 9 
judges shall suffice to constitute the court. 

ARTICLE 24. 

“Labor cases, particularly cases referred to in Part XIII 
(labor) of the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding por- 
tions of the other treaties of peace, shall be heard and deter- 
mined by the court under the following conditions: 

“The court will appoint every three years a special chamber 
of five judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to 
the provisions of article 9. In addition, two judges shall be 
selected for the purpose of replacing a judge who finds it im- 
possible to sit. If the parties so demand, cases will be heard 
and determined by this chamber. In the absence of any such 
demand, the court will sit with the number of judges provided 
for in artiele 25, On all oceasions the judges will be assisted 
by four technical assessors sitting with them, but witheut the 
right to vote, and chosen with a view to insuring a just repre- 
sentation of the competing interests. 

“Tf there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as 
a judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
the president will invite one ef the other judges to retire in 
favor of a judge chosen by the other party in accordance with 
article 31. 

“The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
case, in accordance with rules of procedure under article 30, 
from a list of ‘assessors for labor cases’ composed of two 
persons nominated by each member of the League of Nations, 
and an equivalent number nominated by the governing body of 
the labor office. The governing body will nominate, as to one- 
half, representatives of the workers, and, as to one-half, rep- 
reselitatlves of employers, from the list referred to in article 
412 of the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding articles 
of the other treaties of peace. 

“Tn labor cases the international labor office shall be at 
liberty to furnish the court with all relevant information, and 
for this purpose the director of that office shall receive copies 
of all the written proceedings. 

ARTICLE 27. 

“ Caseg relating to transit and communications, particularly 
cases referred to in part 12 (ports, waterways, and railways) 
of the treaty of Versailles and the corresponding portions 
of the other treaties of peace shall be heard and determined 
by the court under the conditions: 

The court will appoint every three years a special chamber 
of five judges, selected so far as possible with due regard to 
the provisions of article 9. In addition two judges shall be 
selected for the purpose of replacing a judge who finds it im- 
possible to sit. If the parties so demand, cases will be heard 
find determined by this chamber. In the absence of any such 
demand the court will sit with the number of judges provided 
for in article 25. When desired by the parties or decided by 
the court, the judges will be assisted by four technical assessors 
sitting with them, but without the right to vote. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as a 
judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding paragraph, 


the president will invite one of the other judges to retire in 
faver of a judge chosen by the other party in accordance with 
article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
case in accordance with rules of procedure under article 30 
from a list of ‘Assessors for transit and communications cases,’ 
composed ef two persons nominated by each member of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 28. 

The special chambers prorided for in articles 26 and 27 may, 
with the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit elsewhere 
than at The Hague. 

ARTICLE 29. 


“With a view to the speedy dispatch of business, the court 
shall form annually a chamber composed of three judges, who, 
at the request of the contesting parties, may hear and deter- 
mine cases by summary procedure. 

ARTICLE 80. 


“The court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. 

In particular, it shall lay down rules for summary procedure. 
ARTICLE 31. 

“Judges of the nationality of each contesting party shall 
retain their right to sit in the case before the court. 

“If the court includes upon the bench a judge of the na- 
tionality of one of the parties only, the other party may select 
from among the deputy judges a judge of its nationality, if 
there be one. If there should not be one, the party may choose 
a judge, preferably from among those persons who have been 
nominated as candidates as provided in articles 4 and 5. 

“Tf the court includes upon the bench no judges of the na- 
tionality of the contesting parties, each of these may proceed 
te select or choose a judge as provided in the preceding para- 
graph. 

“Should there be several parties in the same interest, they 
shall, for the purpese of the preceding provisions, be reckoned 
us one party only. Any doubt upon this point is settled by the 
decision of the court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2 and. 
3 of this article shall fulfill the conditions required by articles 

16. 17. 20, 24 of this statute. They shall take part in the 
dactsion on an equal footing with their colleagues. 

ARTICLE 32. 

“The judges shall receive an annual indemnity to be deter- 
mined by the assembly of the League of Nations upon the pro- 
posal ef the council. This indemnity must not be decreased 
during the period of a judge’s appointment. 

“The president shall receive a special grant for his period 
of office, te be fixed in the same way. 

“The vice president, judges, and deputy judges shall receive 
a grant for the actual performance of their duties, to be fixed 
in the same way. 

“Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of their 
duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy judges who do not 
reside at the seat of the court. 

“ Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in article 
81 shall be determined in the same way. 

“The salary of the registrar shall be decided by the council 
upon the proposal of the court. 

“The assembly of the League of Nations shall lay down, on 
the proposal of the council, a special regulation fixing the con- 
ditions under which retiring pensions may be given to the per- 
sonnel of the court. 

ARTICLE 33. 

“The expenses of the court shall be borne by the League of 
Nations in such a manner as shall be decided by the assembly 
upon the proposal of the couneil. 

Cuaprur II, COMPETENCE or THE COURT, 
ARTICLE 34. 

“Only States or Members of the League of Nations can be 

parties in cases before the court. 
ARTICLE 35. 

“The court shall be open to the members of the league and 
also to States mentioned in the annex to the covenant. 

“The conditions under which the court shall be open to other 
States shall, subject to the special provisions contained in trea- 
ties in force, be laid down by the council, but in no case shall 
such provisions place the parties in a position of inequality 
before the court. 

“When a State which is not a member of the League of Na- 
tions is a party to a dispute, the court will fix the amount 
which that party is to contribute toward the expenses of the 
court. 
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ARTICLE 36. 

“The jurisdiction of the court comprises all cases which the 
parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for in 
treaties and conventions in force. 

The members of the League of Nations and the States 
mentioned in the annex of the covenant may, either when sign- 
ing or ratifying the protocol to which the present statute is 
adjoined or at a later moment, declare that they recognize as 
compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement in rela- 
tion to any other member or State accepting the sume obliga- 
tion, the jurisdiction of the court in all or any of the classes 
of legal disputes concerning— 

“(a) The interpretation of a treaty. 

“(b) Any question of international law. 

(e) The existence of any fact which if established would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation. 

“(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation. 

“The declaration referred to above may be made uncondi- 
tionally or on condition of reciprocity on the part of several or 
certain members or States or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the court has juris- 
diction the matter shall be settled by the decision of the court. 
ARTICLE ar. 

“When a treaty or convention in force provides for the refer- 
ence of a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the League 
of Nations the court will be such tribunal. 

ARTICLE 38. 

“The court shall apply— 

“1. International conventions, whether general or particular, 
„ rules expressly recognized by the contesting 
States; 

“2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted us law, 

“3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations. 

“4. Subject to the provisions of article 59, judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations as subsidiary means for the determination of 
rules of law. 

“This provision shall not prejudice the power of the court to 
decide a case ex aequo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


CHAPTER III.—Pnockbunx. 
ARTICLE 39. 

“The official languages of the court shall be French and 
English. If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted 
in French, the judgment will be delivered in French. If the 
purties agree that the case shall be conducted in English, the 
judgment will be delivered in English. 

“In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall 
be employed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the Janguage 
which it prefers. The decision of the court will be given in 
French and English. In this case the court will at the same 
time determine which of the two texts shall be considered as 
authoritative, 

“The court may, at the request of the parties, authorize a 
language other than French or English to be used. 

ARTICLE 40. 

“Cases are brought before the court, as the case may be, 
either by the notification of the special agreement or by a 
written application addressed to the registrar. In either case 
the subject of the dispute and the contesting parties must be 
indicated. 

“The registrar shall forthwith communicate the application 
to all concerned, 

“He shall also notify the members of the League of Nations 
through the secretary general. 

ARTICLE 41. 

“The court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, any provisional measures which 
ouglit to be taken to reserve the respective rights of either 
party. 

„Pending the final decision, notice of the measures suggested 
shall forthwith be given to the parties and the council, 

ARTICLE 42. 


“The parties shall be represented by agents. 
“They may have the assistance of counsel or advocates be- 


fore the court. 
ARTICLE 43. 


“The procedure shall consist of two parts—written and oral. 

The written proceedings shall consist of the communication 
to the judges and to the parties of cases, countercases, and, if 
necessary, replies; also all papers and documents in support. 


“These communications shall be made through the registrar 
in the order and within the time fixed by the court. 
“A certified copy of every document produced by one party 
shall be communicated to the other party. 
“The oral proceedings shall consist of the hearing by the 
court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and advocates. 
ARTICLE 44. 


“For the service of all notices upon persons other than the 
agents, counsel, and advocates the court shall apply direct to 
the government of the State upon whose territory the notice 
has to be served. 

“The same provision shall apply whenever steps are to be 
taken to procure evidence on the spot. 

ARTICLE 45. 

“The hearing shall be under the control of the president or, 
in his absence, of the vice president; if both are absent, the 
senior judge shall preside. 

ARTICLE 46, 

“The hearing in court shall be public, unless the court shall 
decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the public 
be not admitted. 

ARTICLE 47. 

“Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and signed by the 
registrar and the president. 

“These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 

ARTICLE 48. 

“The court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which each party must con- 
clude its argument, and make all arrangements connected with 
the taking of evidence, 

ARTICLE 49, 

“The court may, even before the hearing begius, call upon the 
agents to produce any document, or to supply uny explanations. 
Formal note shall be taken of any refusal. 

ARTICLE 50, 

“The court may at any time intrust any individual, body, 
bureau, commission, or other organization that it may select 
with the task of carrying out an inquiry or giving an expert 
opinion. 

ARTICLE 51, 

“During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put to 
the witnesses and experts under the conditions laid down by the 
court in the rules of procedure referred to in article 30. 

ARTICLE 52. 

“After the court has received the proofs and evidence within 
the time specified for the purpose it may refuse to accept any 
further oral or written evidence that one party may desire to 
present unless the other side consents. 

ARTICLE 58. 

“ Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the 
court or shall fail to defend his case the other party may call 
upon the court to decide in favor of his claim. 

“The court must before doing so satisfy itself not only that 
it has jurisdiction in accordance with articles 36 and 37, but 
also that the claim is well founded in fact and law. 

ARTICLE M, 

“When, subject to the control of the court, the agents, ad- 
vocates, and counsel have completed their presentation of the 
case the president shall declare the hearing closed. 

“The court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

“The deliberations of the court shall take place in private and 
remain secret. 

ARTICLES 55, 

“All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges 
present at the hearing. 

“In the event of an equality of votes, the president or his 
deputy shall have a casting vote. 

ARTICLE 30. 
“The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based. 
“Tt shall contain the names of the judges who have taken 


part in the decision. 
ARTICLE 57. 


“Tf the judgment does not represent in whole or In part the 
unanimous opinion of the judges, dissenting judges are entitled 
to deliver a separate opinion. F 

A ARTICLE 58, 

„The judgment shall be signed by the president and by the 

registrar. It shall be read in open court, due notice having 


been given to the agents. 
ARTICLH 59. 


“The decision of the court has no binding force except be- 
tween the parties and in respect of that particular case. 
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ARTICLE 60. 


„The judgment Is final and without appeal. In the event of 
dispute as to the meaning or scope of the judgment, the court 
shall construe it upon the request of any party. 

ARTICLE 61, 

“ An application for revision of a judgment can be made only 
when it is based upon the discovery of some fact of such 
a nature as to be a decisive factor, which fact was, when the 
judgment was given, unknown to the court and also to the 
party claiming revision, always provided that such ignorance 
was not due to negligence. ~ 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judgment 
of the court expressly recording the existence of the new 
fact, recognizing that it has such a character as to lay the 
ease open to revision, and declaring the application admissible 
on this ground. 

“The court may require previous compliance with the terms 
of the judgment before it admits im revision. 

“The application for revision must be made at latest within 
six months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made after the lapse of 
10 years from the date of the sentence. 

ARTICLE 62. 

“Should a State consider that it has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected by the decision in the case, it 
may submit a request to the court to be permitted to inter- 
vene as a third party. 

“It will be for the court to decide upon this request. 

ARTICLE 63, 

Whenever the construction of a convention to which States 
other than those concerned in the case are parties is in ques- 
tion, the registrar shall notify all such States forthwith. 

“Every State so notified has the right to intervene in the 
proceedings; but if it uses this right, the construction given 
by the Judgment will be equally binding upon it. 

ARTICLE 64, 

“ Unless: otherwise decided by the court, each party shall 
bear its own costs.“ 

TEMPORARY MIXED COMMISSION FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS, 

The league's official journal shows that the third session of 
the temporary mixed commission for reduction of armaments 
was held at Paris from February 20 to 23, 1921. 

A resolution was adopted submitting to the council a list 
from which it was to choose the countries to which the six new 
seats on the commission would be allotted. 

It was also resolved that each government be asked to furnish 
a statement of its requirements as te national security, interna- 
tional obligations, geographical situation, and its special cir- 
cumstances, and to indicate the police and military forces 
considered essential for the preservation of domestic order, 
and the expenditure thereby entailed. 

It was further resolved that under present circumstances 
one of the best means of securing control over the private 
manufacture of arms and munitions of war was the ratification 

_of the arms traffic convention; that the council was aecord- 
ingly requested to draw the attention of the governments signa- 
tories of the treaty of St. Germain, whether league members or 
not, to the urgent need of ratification; that the league secre- 
tariat was requested to ask those governments instructed by 
the council to approach the Government of the United States 
on the occasion of the Washington conference as to the results 
of their inquiries relating to the ratification of the treaty of 
St. Germain; that the delegates of the temporary mixed com- 
mission who took part in the Washington conference be asked 
to furnish the commission with a report on the question, even 
from the standpoint of the manufacture of arms and munitions; 
that it was essential that the preliminary work in connection 
with the convocation of a general conference on the private 
manufacture of arms and munitions should be continued; that 
the secretariat be requested to continue its examination of the 
points already mentioned in the report of the temporary mixed 
commission of September, 1921, and be instructed to collect 
statistics bearing on private manufacture of arms and muni- 
tions, especially as to number of workmen employed in war 
industries and amount of material produced, comparing, wher- 
ever possible, pre-war data with post-war data. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the permanent advisory 
commission on military, naval, and air questions and the 
legal section of the league to study questions of technical and 
legal character relating to definition of war material and to 
the private manufacture of armaments and to communicate 
results of such studies to the temporary mixed commission. 

It was resolved that in view of the agreements as to the use 
of poisonous gases reached at the Washington conference the 


commission considered that the examination of this question, 
which was bound up with the general question of the laws of 
war, had best be undertaken only after the full details of the 
Washington agreement had been received and circulated. 

The secretariat was requested to expedite as much as pos- 
sible the work of the statistical inquiry relating to examina- 
tion of official and publie documents so that the commission 
might be able to meet on July 15, 1922, and hold a discussion 
with a view to laying dowu the main lines of a scheme for the 
reduction of armaments. 

The council was requested to ask the governments to send in 
before July 1, 1922, the statement referred to in the report of 
the third committee of the second assembly. 

ARMS TRAFFIC CONVENTION. 

The official journal shows that on February 22, 1922, the 
Norwegian Government replied to the council’s inquiry of No- 
vember 21, 1921, regarding the arms traffic convention, that 
while it fully appreciated the high principles embodied in the 
convention it was of opinion that it ought to any 
decision regarding adherence until the convention had been 
ratified by a larger number of signatory powers. 

FINAL REPORT OF SAAR BASIN FRONTIER DELIMITATION CONVENTION. 


The league’s official journal shows that on January 21, 1922, 
the Saar Basin frontier delimitation commission appointed by 
the council at its first session made a final report to the council 
and would be dissolved on January 31, 1922. 

ALBANTA, 

The official journal shows that on February 15, 1922, the com- 
mission of inquiry on Albania filed its report with the league 
secretariat. 

RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 

The league's official journal for April, 1922, contains a general 
report on the work accomplished for Russian refugees to March 
15, 1922, by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, high commissioner of the 
league for such refugees. The report stated there were about a 
million and a half Russian refugees in Europe; that not all of 
them by any means were in need of assistance from govern- 
ments or charitable tions; that a vast proportion of 
them, with admirable adaptability and courage, had found em- 
ployment; that a large number had resources of their own, but 
that the number for whom intergovernmental action was neces- 
sary with a view to securing employment was still very large; 
that the vast majority had suffered and were suffering in 
many ways as a result of their enforced departure from their 
own. country. 

The report set out that the high commissioner had not been 
given financial resources for his work by.the governments; 
that if he had been allotted a small part of the sums spent in 
the past 18 months by governments and by voluntary associa- 


tions in feeding the refugees and without a solution of the 


refugee problem, he could have established productive employ- 
ment for a great proportion of refugees requiring it; that the 
results obtained by voluntary employment bureaus and by labor 
exchanges in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State confirmed him in 
this view; that nevertheless the League of Nations had already 
accomplished something of real importance; that it had secured 
some intergovernmental action; that it had laid the foundation 
for further and more extensive work; that in various ways the 
condition of the refugees had been improved by the mere fact 
that the council of the league had been acting on their behalf. 
The task of the high commissioner had been made extremely 
difficult by the general economic crisis in Europe. He appealed 
to the governments for support in connection with proposals he 
would shortly make concerning the legal status of the refugees, 
free visas for passports, transit and transport facilities, ae- 
ceptance and maintenance of Russian students, acceptance of 
agriculturists, establishment and operation of employment 
bureaus. 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN AFRICA, 

According to the league's official journal, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment on February 11, 1922, announced its compliance with 
the league’s request of January 11, 1922, to continue at Brussels 
the work performed by the International Bureau for the Sup- 
pression of the Liquor Traffic and to take charge of the duties 
relating to the control of the liquor traffic in Africa as defined 
in the convention of September 10, 1919. 

PERMANENT LABOR ORGANIZATION, 

The league's official journal contains a statement, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1922, to the effect that Bulgaria had communicated 
to the secretary general its formal ratification of the following 
labor conventions adopted by the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Washington, held October 28 to November 29, 1919: 
(1) Convention limiting hours of work in industrial undertak- 
ings to 8 in the day and 48 in the week (already ratified by 
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Greece, Rumania, India, and Czechoslovakia); (2) convention 
concerning employment of women before and after childbirth 
(already ratified by Greece and Rumania) ; (8) convention con- 
cerning employment of women during the night (already rati- 
fied by Greece, Rumania, British Empire, India, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and South African Union); (4) convention fixing mini- 
mum age for admission of children to industrial employment 
(already ratified by Greece, Rumania, Great Britain, and 
Czechoslovakia); (5) convention concerning night work of 
young persons employed in industry (already ratified by 
Greece, Rumania, Great Britain, and India); (6) convention 
concerning employment (already ratified by Greece, Rumania, 
Great Britain, India, Sweden, and Denmark, not including 
Greenland and Finland). 

SEVENTEENTH SESSION OF THE 3 HELD AT Paris MARCH 24-28, 


The seventeenth session of the council of the League of 
Nations was held at Paris from March 24 to March 28, 1922, 
the member countries being represented as follows: Belgium, 
Mr. Paul Hymans (president); Brazil, Mr. de Castello Branco 
Clark; China, Mr. Wellington Koo; British Empire, Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher; France, Mr. Leon Bourgeois; Italy, Marquis Impe- 
riali; Japan, Viscount Ishii; Spain, Mr. Quinones de Leon. 

RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 


The council, after debating on March 24 and 25 the pro- 
posals of Doctor Nansen, alluded to in his report of March 15, 
embodied in the special report of March 18, as well as the re- 
port of Sir Samuel Hoare on the subject of Russian refugees, 
decided on March 25 to submit the recommendations for funds 
in these reports to the various governments, and also the sug- 
gestions therein for modification of regulations as to emigra- 
tion and identification, for transport and transit facilities, 
means of subsistence, ete. 

REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 


On March 25 the council also considered the work of the 
temporary mixed commission on reduction of armaments. 
Pursuant to the commission's proposal the council instructed 
its president to ask each Government to furnish a statement 
as to the requirements of its national security, its international 
obligations, its geographical situation, and special circum- 
stances, and to indicate the police and military forces it con- 
sidered essential to the preservation of domestic order and the 
expenditure thereby entailed. ‘The council took note of the 
other recommendations and resolutions of the temporary mixed 
commission, and decided to ask the temporary commission to 
meet in a short time so as to submit a report to the council 
before the next assembly. 

The secretary general presented a memorandum on resolu- 
tions 5, 7, and 10 on the reduction of armaments adopted with 
others by the assembly on October 1, 1921. The memorandum 
stated that resolution 5 was to the effect that all members of 
the league and Interested States not members be invited by 
the council to take part in an international conference on the 
private manufacture of arms and the trade in arms, to be held 
as soon as possible, it being highly desirable that the date be 
prior to the next assembly; that the temporary mixed commis- 
sion be intrusted with the preparation of a program and a 
draft convention for the conference. The memorandum sug- 
gested that since the temporary mixed commission was already 
examining the question of private manufacture, and since the 
conference could not be had until this examination was con- 
cluded, it seemed that no action should be taken by the council 
for the time being. 

The memorandum then noted that resolution 7 was to the 
effect that the assembly, taking note of the view in the report 
of the temporary mixed commission as to provision for exclud- 
ing import of arms and munitions in time of peace from 
countries in which the traffic was uncontrolled, invited the 
council to prepare a draft and protocol for this purpose for 
the consideration of the Governments, expressing at the same 
time the hope that this procedure would not in any way delay 
the general ratification of the conyention of St. Germain— 
and to the further effect that the steps that might eventually 
have to be taken for the destruction of the surplus stock of 
munitions might be considered by the temporary mixed com- 
mission. 

The memorandum then presented the comment that the ques- 
tion dealt with in the first part of this resolution was closely 
connected with that of the St. Germain convention, which the 
temporary mixed commission intended to examine at its next 
session, when it would be known what action was taken at 
Washington; that the council might therefore see fit to authorize 
the temporary mixed commission to consider the first para- 
graph, asking, if necessary, the cooperation of the permanent 
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armaments commission; and that the permanent commission, 
on account of the technical character of the subject, might be 
asked, in the first instance, to examine the question referred to 
in the second paragraph, that of the destruction of surplus 
stocks of munitions. i 

The memorandum then quoted resolution 10, which was to the 
effect that it was desirable that propaganda in favor of the 
ređuction of armaments, as contemplated in the covenant, should 
be carried out with earnestness and conviction among all 
nations. 4 

The memorandum stated that it was not intended by this 
resolution to impose on the league itself the duty of taking the 
initiative in organizing general propaganda for the reduction 
of armaments; that the report of the assembly’s committee on 
disarmament had stated that a policy of disarmament to be 
successful required the support of the population of the world; 
that delimitation of armaments would never be imposed by 
governments on peoples, but by peoples on governments; that 
earnest and vigorous propaganda should be carried on in all 
countries to show peoples the urgent necessity for the reduc- 
tion of armaments, as provided for in article 8 of the covenant; 
that the various delegates to the assembly should preach this 
doctrine in their respective countries; that only through an 
instructed public opinion in each country could the necessary 
strength of world opinion be obtained. 

The memorandum contained the comment that it did not seem 
that the assembly intended that the league itself should conduct 
this propaganda, and that the assembly had voted no credits 
for such an object; that the council might, under these circum- 
stances, refer the examination of this question, with the ob- 
servations of the memorandum, to the temporary mixed com- 
mission. 

The council approved the memorandum as to resolutions 5 
and 7 and decided merely to communicate resolution 10 to the 
temporary mixed commission, with the understanding that no 
action was necessary. It was the thought of the council that 
members of council and assembly should carry out propaganda 
for arms reduction on their own initiative in their respective 
countries, 

HEALTH CONFERENCE AT WARSAW. 

The council decided on March 26 to ask its president to send 
to the president of the Genoa conference the conclusions of the 
health conference at Warsaw, which would not end until 
March 28. 

RUSSIAN FAMINE—TELEGRAM FROM NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT. 

The president of the council read a telegram from the Nor- 
wegian Government asking the council to consider the condi- 
tion of the famine-stricken population in Russia and to appoint 
a committee of inquiry. A letter and memorandum on the sub- 
ject referred to in the telegram had not yet arrived. In the ab- 
sence of these the council decided it could not know the exact 
wishes of the Norwegian Government and could not therefore 
take up the question at the time. The Norwegian Government 
was so notified. 

SAAR BASIN GOVERNING COMMISSION. 

The council approved on March 26 the establishment by the 
Saar Basin governing commission of an advisory council and 
technical committee and a resolution that the commission be 
assured a tenure of office at least until 1925 in order to give it 
greater strength and stability. 

SAAR BASIN PLEBISCITE. 


The council decided on the same day to appoint a rapporteur 
to propose measures for preservation of information in connec- 
tion with the drawing up of lists of persons who would have 
the right to vote when the plebiscite in the Saar territory should 
occur, and chose Mr. Wellington Koo as such rapporteur, 

GERMAN MINORITIES IN POLAND. 

The council's committee on German minorities in Poland 
reported to the council on March 28 that on January 14, 1922, 
it had examined certain petitions from fhe Germanic league 
in Poland; that it had also examined the observations of the 
Polish Government on one of the questions raised in said peti- 
tions, that of the threatened expulsion of several German 
colonists from their farms; that the committee thought the 
Polish Government should postpone all measures of expulsion 
until October 1, 1922, to give the council time to examine the 
questions involved, The report was adopted by the council, 
the Polish representative stating that his Government had 
already postponed action and that he would do all he could 
to secure further postponement. 

GENOA CONFERENCE. 

On March 28 a communication from the Italian Government 
was laid before the council, urging that it send to the Genoa 
conference representatives of the technical organizations of 
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the league for transit, for economical, and financial questions 
to aid the conference in working out such matters, and the 
council decided to grant the request. 

TIRALTH CONFERENCE AT WARSAW. 

The health conference which had been convened by the Polish 
Government at Warsaw under the auspices of the league, and 
at which were represented most European Governments, in- 
cluding these three—Germany, Russia, and Ukrania—notffied 
the council that during 1919 and 1920 about twenty million 
eases of epidemic disease had oceurred in Russia and eastern 
Europe; that the situation had grown worse to such extent 
that the future of these countries was endangered; that the 
technical organizations of the league had been intrusted with 
the execution of all resolutions passed by the conference. The 
council, after receiving this information, decided to authorize 
its president to lay the recommendations of the conference 
before the Genoa conference. 

GENOA CONFERENCE. 

Mr. Leon Bourgeois, representative of France, called the 
attention of the council to the declaration of his Government 
that the League of Nations should, provided the Geneva con- 
ference was agreeable, be intrusted with the application and 
execution of the recommendations of that conference relative 
to matters within the sphere of the powers conferred on the 
league by the covenant. 

ADJOURN MENTS. 

On completion of business, on March 28, 1922, the seven- 
teenth session of the council adjourned. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS FOR PROMOTION OF LEAGUE. 


The league’s official journal contains resolutions of a number 
of national associations formed to promote the league and 
league ideals, as well as the international association formed 
by these national bodies, expressing the hope that the Genoa 
conference would proceed in full recognition of the league's 
identity and function. $ 

PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

On March 14, 1922, Austria accepted the compulsory furis- 

diction of the permanent court of international justice. 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS—GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, SWEDEN. 


The official journal of the league shows receipt of a letter 
from the British Government, dated March 21, 1922, stating 
that it had received and considered the secretary general’s letter 
of January 17, calling attention by direction of the council 
of the league to the recommendation of the second assembly 
on October 1, 1921, on the subject of limitation by members 
of the league of expenditure on naval, military, and air forces 
during the next two fiscal years; that the further economies 
foreshadowed in the letter of the British Government, dated 
June 2, 1921, in response to a similar recommendation of the 
first assembly had proved capable of realization, and that the 
forthcoming estimates of armament expenditure would demon- 
strate considerable reductions in all directions during the suc- 
ceeding financial year; that, as pointed out in the letter of 
June 2, 1921, the policy of the British Government on the 
question would be liable to reconsideration if the recommenda- 
tlon of the second assembly should not be adopted by other 
powers, 

The French Government replied in a letter dated March 22, 
1922, that while, for reasons given in its letter of April 20, 
1921, it could not assume the obligation requested in the 
league’s letter on armament, an obligation for which its rep- 
resentation in the assembly did not vote, still in compliance 
with the promise it gave in 1921 the French Government had 
endeavored to reduce its armaments as far as consistent with 
its international obligations and its international security; that 
the credits granted its war department had becn reduced from 
six milliards of francs in 1920 to five billion four hundred 
millions in 1921 and four billion five bundred million in 1922— 
that is, by 25 per cent—that naval estimates had been reduced 
from nine hundred and fifty-two million in 1921 to seven hun- 
dred and ninety-seven million in 1922. 

The Swedish Government replied in a letter dated March 20, 
1922, that the future organization of the national defense of 
Sweden, mentioned in its prior letter of August 19, 1921, had 
not yet been completed; that military burdens, however, had 
been provisionally lightened to such an extent that a large 
Lroportion of possible reductions had already been carried into 
effect; that the Swedish Government was now in position to 
limit military expenditure in the spirit of the assembly's recom- 
mendation. 


RESTORATION OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN SBERB-CROAT-SLOVENE 
KINGDOM AND ALBANIA. 


The secretary general received a letter dated March 27, 1922, 
from the Government of the Serb-Croat-Slovene kingdom stat- 


Ing that it had received the communication of the secretary 
general dated January 19 last, relating to request of Albania 
for the good offices of the league with a view to reestablishment 
of diplomatic relations between Albania and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene kingdom, and stating further that the latter had re- 
organized de jure the Albanian Government and had appointed 
a diplomatic representative to Albania. 
LITHUANIA AND POLAND. 

On February 6, 1922, the president of the council wrote the 
Government of Lithuania expressing regret that it had been un- 
able to accept the council's recommendation for the substitution 
of the neutral zone by a provisional line of demarcation, terri- 
torial rights in no way to be prejudiced; that he hoped that 
until Lithuania was prepared to establish diplomatic relations 
with Poland it would accept the council's suggestion that its in- 
terest be confided to a friendly power; that the Lithuanian rep- 
resentative had stated to the council on January 14 that he was 
prepared to transmit to the council the legislation adopted by 
Lithuania for protection of religious and racial minorities. 

In reply the Lithuanian Government stated that under the 
circumstances it felt compelled to make resumption of both di- 
rect and indirect diplomatic and consular relations with Poland 
depend on previous reestablishment of the status quo created 
by the conference of Suwalki of October 7, 1920, and on remedy- 
ing the consequences following its violation by the Polish 
General Zeligowski. ‘ 

3 LITHUANIA’S PROTEST AGAINST POLISH ANNEXATION OF VILNA. 

On April 8, 1922, the Lithnanian Government telegraphed the 
president of the council stating that in its note of December 14, 
1921, it had protested against the organization by the Polish 
Government of the illegal elections in the district of Vilna; 
that on March 24, 1922, the Diet of Warsaw, basing its action 
on a resolution passed by the body established as a result of 
these elections, had voted the annexation of Vilna to Poland; 
that the Lithuanian Government desired to protest against this 
action by the Polish Government which, after disclaiming 
Zeligowski and declaring him a rebel, proceeded to profit by the 
results of his high-handed action and his violation of inter- 
national engagements; that the Lithuanian Government would 
not recognize this annexation of Lithuanian territory. 

ADVISORY AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATIONS AND TRANSIT. 


The league’s official journal contains the resolutions adopted 
by the advisory and technical committee on communications and 
transit at its second session which was held at Geneva from 
March 29 to April 1, 1922, resolutions dealing among other 
things with traveling facilities. for the blind, tonnage measure- 
ment for inland navigation, tonnage measurement for ocean- 
going shipping, private law in inland navigation, passports and 
traveling facilities in general. 

The committee decided to ask the governments not signatories 
of the Barcelona convention whether they intended to sign, and 
to draw the attention of signatory governments to the ex- 
pediency of hastening as far as possible the procedure of ratifica- 
tion. 


COMMUNICATION FROM UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RELATING TO TRAFFIC 
IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


On March 8, 1922, the Secretary of State of the United States 


addressed a letter to the secretary general stating that he had 


received the communication dated January 23, 1922, in which, 
in pursuance of article 10 of the convention, and in accordance 
with the decision of the council of the League of Nations in 
conformity therewith, the secretary general of the League 
of Nations transmitted to the Government of the United States, 
as a State not a member of the League of Nations, a certified 
copy of the convention concerning the traffic in women and 
children opened for signature at Geneva on September 30, 
1921, and inviting the United States Government to sign the 
convention before April 1, 1922, or thereafter to accede to it. 
The Secretary of State of the United States then called 
attention to article 1 of the convention providing that the 
high contracting parties agree that in the event of their not 
being already parties to the agreement of May 18, 1904, and 
the convention of May 4, 1910, they would transmit with 
as little delay as possible their ratification of or adhesion to 
those instruments, stating that the Government of the United 
States was already a party to the agreement of May 18, 1904; 
that as to the convention of May 4, 1910, it contained, as the 
secretary general was informed through the American consul 
at Geneva the past June, projects which it was thought per- 
tained: under the Constitution of the United States to the police 
functions of the several States of the Union and which the 
Federal Government would not be capable of fulfilling; that 
for this reason the United States Government felt compelled 
to withhold its adherence to the convention of 1910 and its 
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signature to the confirmatory convention now open at Geneva; 
that the Secretary of State would not wish it understood, 
however, that the United States Government was not in full 
sympathy with the laudable purpose of the convention; that 
on the contrary the suppression of the nefarious traffie in 
women and children was a matter in which that Government 
was greatly interested, and that to this end Federal statutes 
had been enacted which were within the purview of congres- 
sional action. 
SAAR BASIN GOVERNING COMMISSION. 

On April 8, 1922, the Saar Basin governing commission 
transmitted to the secretary general its eleventh periodical re- 
port, covering January-March, 1922. After covering questions 
relating to the economic and political situation, administrative 
activity, finance and food supply, railways, post, telegraphs and 
telephones, education, justice and public worship, commerce, 
industry and labor, social insurance, agriculture, and public 
relief, the report concludes by stating that the commission was 
endeavoring to give the population a more direct part in publie 
affairs; that an election would be held in the next three months 
for the members of the advisory council, and that the members 
of the technical committee would soon be appointed; that with- 
out losing any of its rights or shirking any of its responsibili- 
ties under the treaty of Versailles, the governing commission 
would then be able to appeal for that cooperation of the in- 
habitants which it declared necessary in its preceding report 
and which could not fail to help the Saar territory; that at a 
time when a new period in the administration of the Saar ter- 
ritory was beginning the council’s decisions of March 26 had 
offered the best possible encouragement and support to the 
commission. 

PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE, 

On April 6, 1922, Finland ratified the statute of the perma- 

nent court of international justice and accepted compulsory 


jurisdiction, : 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 

On March 21, 1922, the South African Government replied to 
the assembly’s second armament recommendation, to the effect 
that, owing to prevalent financial depression, it would make re- 
ductions of a third in defense expenditure for the financial year 
1922-23, as compared with the previous 12 months, and prob- 
ably the same reduction for the year ending March 31, 1924; 
that owing to the transfer of Cape military defense from the 
Imperial Government to the Government of the Union of South 
Afriea, it might be expedient to make certain additional ex- 
penditures to cover service theretofore performed without 
charge by the Imperial Government, but the increase would not 
be large. 

Latvia replied on April 29, 1922, that it was wholly in sym- 
pathy with the assembly’s recommendations and was making 
every effort to bring about a gradual reduction of its military 
outlay, which, in 1920, amounted to 27 per cent of the total 
State expenditure, in 1921, 16 per cent, and in 1922, 14 per cent. 

The Netherlands replied on April 11, 1922, stating that it had 
forwarded certain information concerning limitation of its 
armament expenditure in its note of May 17, 1921, and now 
transmitted a copy of its military law of February 4, 1922. 

PROTECTION OF MINORITIBS IN LATVIA AND ESTONIA. 

In March and April, 1922, respectively, Latvia and Esthonia 
submitted a summary of the legal status of minorities within 
their borders. 

ECONOMIC WEAPON, 

On May 5, 1922, Austria, Bulgaria, Italy, Siam, and Sweden 
had replied to the council's letter, asking members of the league 
for certain information and for observations on the proposals 
of the second assembly regarding the economic weapon of the 
league, in order that the council might be in position to settle 
the details of Its own action, and asking also that replies be 
made by May 1, 1922. 2 
EIGHTEÐNTH Session OF THE COUNCIL HBLD AT GÐXEVA FROM Max 11 

TO May 17, 1922. 

The eighteenth session of the council was held at Geneva from 
Thursday, May 11, to Wednesday, May 17, 1922, the member 
nations being represented as follows: Spain, Mr. Quinones de 
Leon (president); Belgium, Mr. Paul Hymans; Brazil, Mr. de 
Castello Branco Clark; China, Mr. Tang Tsai-Fow; British Em- 
pire. Lord Balfour; France, Mr. Leon Bourgeois; Italy, Marquis 
Imperiali; Japan, Mr. Adatei. 

Finsr Mxsrixd (PRIVATE). 

QUESTION OF PLACING BRITISH MANDATE FOR PALESTINE ON AGENDA, 

Lord Balfour on May 11 asked that the question of the British 
mandate for Palestine be placed on the agenda for the present 
session, saying that the eouncil’s rules of procedure allowed 
addition of fresh questions by majority vote. He expressed the 


hope that the council would approve the British mandate for 
Palestine at the present session. He said that the mandate had 
been under discussion a long time by the governments con- 
cerned; that the members of the council had agreed, but that 
the United States had intervened and asked to be consulted; 
that there had been a discussion between the British Govern- 
ment and the United States, which was not yet over; that they 
were still discussing the British mandate for Mesopotamia; but 
that the United States Government had given its cordial assent 
to the mandate for Palestine, with the sole reservation that 
should Great Britain cease to be the mandatory power for 
Palestine the United States Government should be free to return 
to the system of capitulations in force before the mandate was 
granted. He urged that the council approve the terms of the 
mandate, inasmuch as the United States had made no further 
objection, saying that such approval would have an excellent 
effect, rendering easier the task of administration. So long as 
the question of the mandate remained unsettled, unrest would 
prevail in Palestine. He said also that he had anticipated no 
difficulty on the part of his colleagues on the council until the 
Marquis Impertali told him shortly before the council met that 
the Italian Government made certain reservations. 

Mr. Leon Bourgeois stated that he desired to think the 
matter over before giving an opinion as to the question of 
placing the mandate on the agenda. 

The Marques Imperiali said he was led to make plain what 
had occurred between him and Lord Balfour; that the Italian 
Government had always held that mandates deriving their 
origin from the treaty of Sevres could not be approved so 
long as the question of the revision of that treaty was pending: 
that this principle had been adopted by the second assembly ; 
that under these conditions the Italian Government was await- 
ing opportunity to present, as it had a right to do, certain 
observations on some points in the terms of the mandates; 
that only during the previous week had his Government been 
informed of the intention of the British Government to ask for 
the council’s approval of the Palestine mandate at the present 
session; that the time required, therefore, for a preliminary 
exchange of views on these points had not been available, the 
Italian Government being ready to discuss them at once and 
in a most friendly spirit; that it seemed impossible to him 
for the council to deeide the matter at the present session. 

Lord Balfour suggested that the Italian Government might 
be consulted at once, and that if it did not raise an objection 
that could not be met, the council might reach a decision be- 
fore the present session ended. 

Mr. Bourgeois pointed out that the question of the Palestine 
mandate raised the whole question of mandates, that the 
council would have to consider the problem as a whole, and his 
suggestion that the question of placing the matter on the agenda 
for the present session be postponed until Saturday, May 13, 
was adopted by the council. 

ATTENDAXCE OF DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 


The council decided to allow Mr. Albert Thomas, director of 
the international labor office, to attend in an advisory capacity 
meetings at which questions of interest to that office were to be 
discussed. 

ATTENDANCE OF REPRESENTATIVE OF PERMANENT COURT. 

The council decided that whenever advisable during the 
present session Mr. Hammarskjöld, registrar of the permanent 
court of international justice, would be heard on questions 
concerning the court. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

The council approved the president's decision fixing June 28 
as the opening date of the first session of the advisory com- 
mittee on traffic in women and children. 

INFORMATION BUREAU FOR LEAGUE IN LATIN AMERICA. 

The report of the mission authorized by the assembly to visit 
Latin America and investigate the advisability of establishing 
an information bureau of the secretariat in Latin America was 
presented. Its conclusion was that such a bureau was not 
needed at the present time. 

CONTRIBUTION OF SALVADOR TO THE LEAGUE’S EXPENSES. 

It was decided to place the question of the contribution of 
Salvador to the league's expenses on the agenda of the third 
assembly. 

EXPENSES OF PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 

A memorandum of the secretary general on the subject ef the 
expenses of the permanent court of international justice was 
presented to the council and approved. 

The memorandum quoted article 33 ef the court statute, 
which provides that the expenses of the court shall be borne by 
the League of Nations in such manner as shall be decided by 
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the assembly on the proposal of the council. The memorandum 
pointed out that the council should soon formulate a proposal 
on this subject. It would be of great help, the memorandum 
contended, in guiding the secretary general in drawing up for 
submission to the commission of control and the council the 
provisional budget for 1923. As no new system of allocating 
league expense, other than that of the Universal Postal Union, 
had yet been ratified, and as the new system, approved by a 
majority of the assembly, should it be adopted, could only be of 
temporary character, and would have to be replaced within a 
limit of not more than two years, when the committee on allo- 
cation of expenses had made a final report, the secretary gen- 
eral proposed that it be suggested to the assembly that the 
court expenses should for the present be incorporated in the 
general league budget and paid out of the ordinary league funds. 

The budget for 1922, approved by the assembly, had provided 
the sum of 1,500,000 gold francs for court expenses. 

PERMANENT COURT COSTS. 


It was decided to ask the permanent court whether a mod- 
erate tariff of court charges should not be established on the 
basis of charges prevalent in various countries. 

RANK AND TITLE OF JUDGES OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE. 

In reply to a memorandum by the president of the permanent 
court of international justice on the question of the rank and 
title of the judges thereof the council directed the secretary 
general to advise the president of the court that theretofore no 
steps had been taken to determine the diplomatic rank and 
title of the representatives of the various States at the assem- 
bly or on the council, or any of the other organizations of the 
League of Nations. It had been thought sufficient to give them 
their official title such as “ the delegate of such-and-such State 
to the assembly,” “representative on the council,” and so forth. 
Questions of precedence had been settled in so far as necessary 
In each particular case. A similar course was suggested in 
relation to the permanent court. 

WONK OF CALONDER, HODAC, AND HEROLD IN NEGOTIATIONS ON UPPER 
SIBERIA, 

The council decided to send a letter to Mr. Calonder thanking 
him for his successful work for the league in connection with 
the upper Siberian negotiations, and to award him a grant of 
15,000 Swiss francs as a token of appreciation. It also decided 
to thank Mr. Hodae and Mr. Herold, who cooperated with Mr. 
Calonder, and to award each of them 100 pounds. 

FINANCIAL SITUATION OF LEAGUE, 


The secretary general requested members of council to urge 
their Governments to ratify as soon as possible the amendment 
to article 6 of the covenant giving the assembly the right to 
fix the proportion of expense to be paid by league members. 
INDEMNITY TO WIDOW OF COLONEL SCHAEFFER, MEMBER OF ALBANIAN 

COMMISSION, 

The council anthorized the secretary general, in consultation 
with the president of the commission on control. to make a 
compassionate grant to the widow of Colonel Schaeffer, who 
died in the service of the league while working on the Albanian 
commission, if he found on inquiry that she was in necessitous 
circumstances. 

SEcOND MEETING (PUBLIC). 
ALBANIA, 

On May 12 Lord Balfour made a report to the council. pre- 
senting the results of the work of the lengue’s commission on 
inquiry into the Albanian situation. He stated that the Al- 
banian question dated from the end of the Balkan War in 1913; 
that then for the first time Europe recognized Albania as an 
independent State; that its frontiers were laid down in gen- 
eral terms and were substantially the same as at the present 
time; that the World War left the Albanian question in abey- 
ance; that Albania applied to the first assembly for admission 
to the League of Nations and was unaniniously admitted. 

He said that Albania then appealed to the council of the 
league for a settlement of the question of her frontiers: that 
she suffered grave internal conditions, aggravated by the un- 
certainty as to her frontiers; that the council, while expressing 
sympathy, indicated that the matter was beyond its jurisdic- 
tion, the question of delimiting frontiers belonging to the 
conference of ambassadors; that all the council could do was 
to urge the conference of ambassadors to settle the problem 
speedily ; that in September, 1921, the second assembly recom- 
mended at the Albanian Government's suggestion that a com- 
mission of inquiry be sent by the council to Albania: that the 
assembly joined the council in urging the conference of ambas- 
sadors to reach a decision as soon as possible. 

The council, he continued, appointed the commission of in- 
quiry, which started for Albania in November, when alarming 


news was received. The British Government, fearing an out- 
break of real war in that part of Europe, asked for a special 
session of the council, to which the Albanian Government and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government should be invited to send 
representatives. This special session occurred when the con- 
ference of ambassadors was making its decision regarding the 
northern and other frontiers of Albania. The speaker said 
that these three events—the decision of the conference of am- 
bassadors, the meeting of the council, and the inquiry by the 
commission—all helped to bring about a peaceful solution. 

He asserted that it was certain that the peaceful settle- 
ment of this question was very largely due to the machinery of 
the League of Nations and to the fact that in accordance 
with the terms of the covenant the council had invited repre- 
sentatives of the States in controversy to sit as members at 
its meetings and had handled the question in a spirit of 
friendly cooperation. He said that both Albania and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State had assisted the council in its pacifying 
work; that all the Serbian troops were withdrawn from the 
frontier zone in dispute; and that the league’s commission of 
inquiry was able to report to the council that there was once 
more a state of general -tranquillity in Albanian territory, 
Thus a situation fraught with danger to the peace of Europe 
had been changed into a condition of understanding and 
good will. 

He congratulated the commission of inquiry on its work. He 
said that there was no statesman, nation, or organization in 
the world that could have done what the League of Nations 
had done in this matter; that the reason of success lay in the 
fact that Albania and all others concerned had been convinced 
that the League of Nations, its assembly, its council, and its 
commission of inquiry were working for wholly unselfish ends; 
that the advice of the commission had been taken because the 
commission represented the League of Nations. 

Mr. Medhi Bey Frasheri, Albanian representative, expressed 
pleasure that, thanks to the League of Nations and the allied 
powers, Albania had been recognized as an independent, neutral, 
and sovereign State. He stated that the commission of inquiry 
had done Albania the greatest service in making the true facts 
known ; that several months previously difficulties had arisen on 
the northern and eastern frontiers of Albania; that, thanks to 
the work of the commission of inquiry, these difficulties had 
been settled in a manner satisfactory to both Albania and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom; that there were still difficulties, 
however, in southern Albania; that the Albanian Government 
greatly desired that the council should send a commissioner to 
that district to keep in touch with the delimitation commission 
and to settle difficulties that might become dangerous; that the 
Albanian Government had been advised that bands had been 
organized on the other side of the frontier and were moving 
toward villages in the neutral zone; that the presence of the 
league commissioner would do much to keep the peace. 

At Lord Balfour’s suggestion the council decided to com- 
municate the reports of the commission of inquiry to all the 
members of the league, and to deal later with his proposal 
that the commission of inquiry should be asked to continue its 
work. 

ECONOMIC EXPERTS FOR ALBANIAN GOVERNMENT. 

Mr. Frasheri said that the Albanian Government had de- 
cided to select economic advisers to the different ministries and 
wished the assistance of the league in choosing them. The 
council decided to take the request under advisement. 

MINOHITIES IN ALBANIA, 

The secretary general presented a memorandum on minori- 
ties in Albania, and it was decided that the Brazilian repre- 
sentative should submit a report on the matter at the next 
session of the council, 

MINORITIES IN LITHUANIA, 

Stipulations for the protection of minorities in Lithuania 
were approved by the council and accepted by the Lithuanian 
representative, who stated that they had all been practically 
embodied in Lithuanian laws. 

NATIONALITY OF INHABITANTS OF B AND C MANDATED AREAS. 

The Marquis Theodoli appeared at the council table and pre- 
sented the report of the subcommittee of the permanent man- 
dates commission on the nationality of inhabitants of B and G 
mandated areas, receiving the thanks of the council for the re- 
port. The council then decided to request the permanent man- 
dates commission to examine this question during its coming 
session with a view to submitting to the council a suitable solu- 
tion. 


DEPORTATION OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN TURKEY. 


The council resolved, pending the appointment of a chief com- 
missioner in Turkey, to authorize the League of Nations com- 
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mission of inquiry to proceed with the work of reclaiming de- 
ported women and children in Turkey. 
Taio MEETING (PUBLIC). 

ADMISSION TO PERMANBXT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE OF STATES 
NOT MBMBERS OF THE LEAGUB NOR MENTIONED IN THE ANXEX TO THE 
COVENANT. 

The Marquis Imperiali on May 12 read a report on the admis- 
sion to the Permanent Court of International Justice of States 
not members of the league nor mentioned in the annex to the 
covenant, It proposed a resolution to the effect that the council, 
by virtue of the powers conferred upon it by article 35, para- 
graph 2, of the statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, decided (1) that the permanent court should be open 
to a State not a member of the League of Nations or mentioned 
in the annex to the covenant on condition that such State should 
previously have deposited with the registrar of the court a 
declaration accepting the jurisdiction of the court in accordance 
with the terms of the covenant of the League of Nations and 
with the terms and subject to the conditions of the statute and 
rules of procedure of the court, and should undertake to carry 
out in full in good faith the decision or decisions of the court 
and not to resort to war against a State complying therewith; 
(2) that such declaration might be either particular or general, 
a particular declaration being one accepting the jurisdiction of 
the court in respect only of a particular dispute or disputes 
which had already arisen; a general declaration being one 
accepting the jurisdiction generally in respect of all disputes or 
of a particular class or classes of disputes which had already 
arisen or might arise in the future; that a State in making such 
a general declaration might accept the jurisdiction of the court 
as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special convention, in 
conformity with article 86 of the court statute, but such accept- 
ance might not, without special convention, be relied on as, re- 
gards members of the League of Nations or States mentioned in 
the annex to the covenant which had signed or might thereafter 
sign the optional clause provided for by the additional protocol 
of December 16, 1920; (3) that the original declarations made 
under the terms of this resolution should be kept in custody of 
the registrar of the court, certified copies to be transmitted to 
ail members of the League of Nations and States mentioned in 
the annex to the coyenant and to such other States as the court 
might determine and to the secretary general of the league; (4) 
that the council reserved the right to rescind or amend this 
resolution by a resolution to be communicated to the court, 
existing declarations on receipt of such communication by the 
registrar and to the extent determined by the new resolution to 
cease to be effective except as to disputes already before the 
court; (5) that all questions as to validity or effect of a declara- 
tion made under this resolution should be decided by the court. 
This report and resolution were adopted by the council, subject 
to certain amendments to the resolution proposed by Mr. Bour- 
geois. It was decided that the revised text of the resolution 
should be submitted to the council at a subsequent meeting. 

ALBANIA, 


The council took note of a protest from Greece against the 
statement by the Albanian representative at the previous meet- 
ing that Greek bands were being organized and were moving 
on villages in the neutral zone. 


Fourts Meeting (Privars). 
REPAYMENT OF EXPENSES, SWEDISH AND DANISH VILNA CONTINGENTS. 

Mr. de Adlercrentz and Mr. de Oldenburg, designated, respec- 
tively, by Sweden and Denmark to represent them during the 
discussion by the council of the repayment of the expenses of 
the Swedish and Danish Vilna contingents, took their seats at 
the council table. 

Mr. de Adlererentz recounted the circumstances under which 
the Swedish Government, at the request of the league, formed 
a contingent of a hundred volunteers, on November 30, 1920, 
to form part of an expeditionary force to be sent into the 
Vilna district. The force was not sent, however, and the con- 
tingent was dissolved in March, 1921. His Government was of 
opinion that out of its total expenditure of 272,073.30 Swedish 
crowns on these troops it was entitled to repayment of 147,895 
crowns, the excess over the normal cost of maintaining the 
troops in their own country. 

Mr. de Oldenburg said that Denmark was in the same general 
position and claimed repayment on the same basis of 60,583 
crowns. 

Mr. Bourgeois expressed the gratitude of the council for the 
support given the league’s request by Sweden and Denmark, 
and said that the question of reimbursement presented a ques- 
tion of moral obligation having a most important bearing on 
the future of the league. The payment requested by Sweden 
and Denmark would be regarded as just and equitable by the 
States whose assistance had been requested. The Vilna expe- 


dition was planned, however, for the benefit of Poland and 

Lithuania, and it would seem that the sums repaid by the 

league should be debited to the States for whose benefit the 

council had intervened. 

The council decided, in view of the special character of the 
expenses incurred by Sweden and Denmark, which were quite 
exceptional as compared with the normal average expendi- 
ture of those countries, the sums in question should be repaid 
by means of the addition of a credit to the draft budget 
to be sent to all members on June 4, aud that the secretary 
general should take up with the Polish and Lithuanian Goy- 
ernments the repayment of certain sums for which they had 
already been asked and of the sums under discussion. 

QUESTION TO BE SUBMITTED TO PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE INVOLVING COMPETENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFICE AS 
TO AGRICULTURAL LABOR. 

The French Government having asked the council to submit 
to the permanent court of international justice the question of 
the competence of the international labor office in the matter of 
labor conditions of persons employed in agricultural work, the 
council authorized the secretary-general to present the question 
to the court, together with documents concerning the matter, to 
give all necessary assistance in the examination of the question, 
and to arrange to be represented before the court if necessary, 
and requested the international labor office to afford the court 
all the assistance it might require. 

APPOINTMENT OF WORKERS’ DELEGATE FOR THE NETHERLANDS TO THE 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 

In reference to the question of the method of appointing a 
workers’ delegate to the third international labor conference 
by the Netherlands Government, which the international labor 
office, the third international labor conference, and that Gov- 
ernment agreed should be submitted to the permanent court, 
the council decided (1) to request the permanent court of inter- 
national justice, in conformity with article 14 of the League 
of Nations, to give an advisory opinion on this question; (2) to 
authorize the secretary-general to present this request to the 
court, together with the letter from the director of the inter- 
national labor office and the documents relating to the matter; 
to give all necessary assistance in the examination of the 
question and to arrange to be represented before the court if 
necessary; and (8) to request the international labor office to 
afford the court all assistance it might require. 


Firth MerTine (PUBLIC), MAY 13, 1922. 
RUSSIAN REFUGEES, 

Doctor Nansen, high commissioner of the League for Russian 
Refugees, made a detailed report covering his work to date. 
He emphasized the need of a contribution of £80,000, a third 
of which had already been conditionally promised by Great 
Britain, and conditioned on which were substantial offers by 
American relief organizations. Mr. Ringland, of the American 
Relief Administration, and Major Davis, of the American Red 
Cross in Constantinople, also addressed the council, indicating 
what further action from the United States could be expected 
if the sum desired by Doctor Nansen were provided. 

WORK OF PROVISIONAL, ECONOMIC, AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Leon Bourgeois presented a report on the work of the 
provisional economic, and financial committee. He said that 
the economic section at its meeting in Geneva in March, 1922, 
had been concerned with four main questions—arbitration 
clauses in private commercial contracts, unification of laws re- 
lating to bills of exchange, equitable treatment of commerce 
arising under article 23 (e) of the covenant, and unfair com- 
petition. He stated that the financial section at its meeting in 
Geneva in February and March, 1922, had considered the ques- 
tion of double taxation, central banks and the institution of 
an international clearing house, and the recommendations of 
the council regarding the appointment of technical advisers to 
be attached to certain governments, The financial section had 
taken the necessary steps to carry out the recommendation of 
the second assembly that the governments be urged to reply 
to inquiries as to measures they had taken to insure the appli- 
cation of the principles laid down by the Brussels conference. 
It had continued the work undertaken by the league on inter- 
national credits, a matter intimately connected with any scheme 
for the reconstruction of Europe. It had concluded its investi- 
gation of the question of an international agreement us to lost, 
stolen, or destroyed securities and had prepared an agreement 
which ought to be universally agreed to. It had prepared a 
detailed report on the financial position of Danzig and the 
financial reconstruction of Austria. 

It had not yet been possible to carry out the plan agreed 
upon by the financial section and the Austrian Government, 
because one essential condition had not been fulfilled—the sus- 
pension of liens. Some of the powers holding general liens 
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over the whole of the property of the Austrian State had not 


announced willingness to suspend them. The United States, 
however, had just consented to the suspension of its liens. At 
the beginning of the current year the Austrian situation was 
somewhat improved as the result of credits granted or prom- 
ised by the Italian, French, British, and Czecho-Slovak Gov- 
ernments. The two latter, desirous seb seto Cragg n e 
for Austria put into operation, reques e n 

tion be invited to cooperate with the Austrian Government 
through the appointment of a financial adviser, and the presi- 
dent of the council conveyed the request to the financial sec- 
tion. This section, being anxious to respect Austrian sover- 
eignty, submitted the matter to the Austrian Government, the 
latter replying that for reasons of internal poliey the appoint- 
ment of a financial adviser was not for the present advisable. 
In view of this situation the economic and financial committee 
decided to postpone the appointment; but stood ready to take 
action whenever Austria; who aided in developing the plan, 
might so desire. 

On motion of Mr. the council resolved that it 
noted with satisfaction that the economic section of the provi- 
sional economic and financial committee of the League of Na- 
tions had begun the examination of the question of the validity 
of arbitration clauses: in commercial contracts, especially those 
between nationals of different States, and had decided to ap- 
point a special committee of experts to advise on the legal and 
eommercial aspects of the question; that it noted the view of 
the economic section that a conference sufficiently prepared in 
advance might cause much p: to be made toward greater 
unification of the laws relating to bills of exchange, and that it 
requested the secretary general, in view of the predominant 
part taken previously by the Netherlands Government in this 
matter, and in accordance with the views expressed by the 
economic section, to consult that Government as to its possible 
collaboration with the economic organization of the league, both 
for the convocation of a conference and the necessary prelimi- 
nary work. 

The council’s resolution in this regard also approved the pro- 
visional conclusions of the economic section on the subject of 
the equitable treatment of commerce arising out of article 23 
(e) of the covenant and noted that the section had appointed 
a subcommittee to study the question further. 

It also, in recognition of the fact that the suppression of 
unfair competition was a step toward more equitable treatment 
of commerce, (a) approved the proposal to circulate to States 
members of the league and to principal States nonmembers the 
report of the economic section on unfair competition, including 
the tentative draft of articles for a convention which had been 
proposed as a basis for discussion and criticism; (b) invited 
the States members of the league to give careful consideration 
to the report circulated, including the tentative draft submit- 
ted for criticism, and to inform the secretariat at a very early 
date of any amendments or suggestions they might desire to 
offer, and authorized the economic section and the secretary 
general, should they deem necessary, to consult the experts of 
the different Governments for this purpose; (c) recommended 
that such of the States members of the league as were not 
already members of the industrial property union to take imme- 
diate steps to adhere. 

The resolution also noted with satisfaction the procedure 
which the financial section of the Provisional Economie and 
Financial Committee had laid down in regard to double taxa- 
tion; expressed the hope that States members would do their ut- 
most to supply necessary information for an annual publication 
on publie finance; noted with satisfaction that the financial 
section had undertaken an inquiry to give effect to the resolu- 
tion adopted by the council on March 21, 1921, concerning 
appointment of technical advisers to certain Governments; 
approved the measures taken by the financial section to carry 
out the request made to it by the Second Assembly to urge the 
various Governments: to reply to the inquiries regarding meas- 
ures taken by them to insure application of the resolution of the 
Brussels conference for economic rehabilitation, reconstruction, 
etc.; approved the measures taken by the financial section to in- 
sure continuation of the work of organizing international credits, 
the foundation of which work has been so successfully laid by 
Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser, praising his tireless activi- 
ty and competence and expressing regret that the period for 
which he consented to give his services to the league had ended; 
asked the Governments to consider giving effect in national 
legislation for a limited period, and in respect to a certain 
number of destroyed or stolen securities, a list of which would 
be sent them, to measures analogous te the French law con- 
cerning securities destroyed or stolen during the war, and 
expressing the opinion that the Governments would take all 


London and asking the couneil’s approval. 


possible steps to facilitate Inquiries by holders of securities or 
coupons which had been protested, instructing the secretariat 
to communicate these conclusions to the States members of the 
league, recommending adoption and asking that replies be made 
as soon as practicable: 

The resolution also approved the report of the financial 
section on the financial reconstruction of Austria, taking note 
of the fact that the Austrian Government had informed the 
financial committee at its last meeting that for reasons of in- 
ternal policy it did not believe the time had come for the 
appointment. of a financial adviser intrusted with the duty of 
executing the plan of financial reform drawn up by the Austrian 
Government in agreement with the financial section, stated that 
out of regard to the opinion of the Austrian Government the 
Council approved the section’s decision not to appvint a financial 
adviser, and decided to notify to this effect the British and 
Czecho-Slovak Governments at whose request the appointment 
of such adviser had been contemplated, aud stated that the 
council would continue to hold itself at the disposal of Austria, 
in so far as its means permitted, for carrying out the program 
Austria, had laid’ down. 

Reports of the economic and financial sections of the pro- 
visional economic and financial committee were presented to 
the council and served as the basis of the report of Mr. 
Bourgeois and the above resolution. 

That part of the financial section’s report dealing with in- 
ternational credits stated that the section had. noted the reso- 
lution of the council on January 14, inviting the section to 
present at the council’s next session a report. on the work 


which had so far been, done by the international credits or- 


ganization, together with an aceount of the section’s proposals 


| as to future activities. It stated further that in pursuance to 


the resolution the seetion had prepared a separate report cov- 


‘ering the question of international credits from a general 


standpoint, as well as the history of the scheme adopted and 


its results, stating the section’s conclusions regarding the 


present organization of the serviee which was working in 
The report stated 
that the international credit scheme developed by the financial 


section is new well known, and was alse called the ter 
Meulen scheme, and that negotiations, official and unofficial, 


had been begun with certain countries which had intimated 
a desire to take advantage of its provisions as borrowers— 
that if these negotiations should result in the application of the 
scheme to certain countries. the’ present organization would 
require considerable enlargement. The section considered that 
until this new phase in the activity of. the League of Nations 
should begin it would be sufficient to keep the present. organi- 
zation in a sufficiently elastic condition to meet all demands. 
Reference was made to Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser 
who, had accepted the post. of organizer of the international 
credits scheme for one year and who had retired on finishing 
his task. The section had decided temporarily to place the 
current business of the organization in the hands, of Mr. Le 


| Nevev, who would cooperate with the secretariat,. and who 


for nearly a year, as one of Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser's 
principal assistants, had aequired exceptional experience. The 
section had also decided that supreme control of the organiza- 
fion should remain with the subcommittee on international 
credits, consisting of Mr. Averal, Sir Henry Strakosch, and 
Mr. ter Meulen, appointed in December, 1920. The subcommit- 
tee could, when necessary, consult the section on specially im- 
portant matters. By these arrangements any interruption in the 
continuous development of this important branch of the ac- 
tivities of the league would be avoided, and the strictest 
economy in its conduct secured. The members of the section 
were in constant touch with the business world, and this 
would enable them then properly to measure any developments 
in the economic and financial situation of interest in connec- 
tion with the ter Meulen scheme. The section would in the 
future submit to the council any recommendations which cir- 
cumstances might suggest. 
THE TER MEULEN PLAN OP INTERNATIONAL CREDIT. 


The special report by the financial section on international 
credits above referred to pointed out that at its meeting on 
December 14, 1920, the Council of the League of Nations, after 
examining the report of the International Financial Confer- 
ence held at Brussels on September 24, 1920, had’ adopted, on 
recommendation of the Eeonomic and Financial Committee, 
the plan for international credits submitted by Mr. ter Meulen, 
a Duteh banker. 

After debating Mr. ter Meulen's proposal, the Conference 
adopted and developed it in detail. The scheme in full as ac- 
cepted and perfeeted by the Conference is as follows: 
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“1. In order that nations, which under present circumstances 
are unable to obtain accommodation on reasonable terms in the 
open market, may be able to command the confidence necessary 
to attract funds for the financing of their essential imports, an 


International Commission shall be constituted under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 2. The Commission shall 
consist of bunkers and business men of international repute, ap- 
pointed by the Council of the League of Nations. 3. The Com- 
mission shall have the power to appoint subcommissions, and to 
devolve upon them the exercise of its authority in participating 
countries or in groups of participating countries. 4. The Gov- 
ernments of countries desiring to participate shall notify the 
Commission what specific assets they are prepared to assign as 
security for commercial credits to be granted by the nationals of 
exporting countries. 5. The Commission, after examination of 
these assets, shall of its own authority determine the gold value 
of the credits which it would approve against the security of 
these assets. 6. The participating Government shall then be 
authorized to prepare bonds to the gold value approved by the 
Commission, each in one specific currency to be determined on 
the issue of the bond. 7. The date of maturity and the rate of 
interest to be borne by these bonds shall be determined by the 

urticipating Government in agreement with the Commission. 
$ The service of these bonds shall be secured out of the revenue 
of the assigned assets. 

“9. The assigned assets shall, in the first instance, be ad- 
ministered by the participating Government or by the Inter- 
national Commission as that Commission may in each case 
determine. 10. The Commission shall at any time have the 
right of making direct representations to the Council of the 
League of Nations us to the desirability of transferring the 
administration of the assigned assets from the participating 
Government to the Commission. 11. The decision of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations on this question shall be binding. 

12. After the preparation of these bonds, the participating 
Government shall have the right to loan the bonds to its own 
nationals for use by them as collateral security for importa- 
tions. 13. The bonds shall be made out in such currencies and 
in such denominations as are applicable to the particular trans- 
action in respect of which they are issued. 14. The participat- 
ing Government shall be free to take or not to take security for 
the loan of these bonds from the nationals to whom they are 
ient. 15. The maturity and the rate of interest of the loan of 
the bonds shall be fixed by agreement between the participat- 
ing Government and the borrower of the bonds; they need not 
be the same as the maturity and the rate of interest of the 
bonds themselves. > 

16. When making application to his Government for a loan 
of these bonds, the importer must furnish proof that he has 
previously obtained from the International Commission express 
permission to enter into the transaction for which the bonds 
are to be given as collateral. 17. Each bond, before it is 
handed over by the participating Government to the importer, 
shall be countersigned by the Commission in proof of registra- 
tion. 18. Having obtained the consent of the Commission and 
received from them countersigned bonds, the importer will 

ledge these bonds to the exporter in a foreign country for 
he period of the transaction. 19. The exporter will return to 
him on their due dates the coupons of the pledged bonds, and 
the bonds themselves on the completion of the transaction. 
20. On receipt of the coupons and the bonds respectively, the 
importer will return them to his Government. 21. Bonds re- 
turned to the participating Government shall be canceled, and 
may subsequently be replaced by other bonds, either in the 
same or in a different currency, up to an equivalent amount. 
22. The exporter, or if he has pledged the bonds the institution 
with which he has repledged them, acting on his behalf, would 
be free, in the event of the importer not fulfilling the terms 
of his contract, to hold until maturity the bonds given as 
collateral by the importer, or to sell them in accordance with 
the custom in his country in case of default. 23. In the 
second alternative an option of repurchasing the bonds direct 
must first be given for a short period to the Government which 
issued them. 24. If a sale is resorted to and results in a sur- 
plus beyond what is necessary to cover the claims of the ex- 
perter upon the importer, the exporter shall be held account- 
able for that surplus to the Government which issues the 
bonds. 

25. The revenues from the assigned assets shall be applied 
as follows, to the service of the bonds. 26. Out of these 
revenues, the Commission or the participating Government, as 
the case may be, shall purchase foreign currencies sufficient to 
meet at their due date the coupons on all bonds at any time 
outstanding In the different foreign currencies. 27. In addi- 
tiou, they shall establish abroad in the appropriate currencies 


a sinking fund calculated to redeem at maturity 10 per cent 
of the bonds outstanding in each of the different countries, 
28. Further, in addition to the amounts provided for payment 
of coupons and for the endowment of the sinking fund, they 
shall establish out of the assigned revenues a special reserve 
in one or more foreign currencies for the redemption of bonds 
sold in accordance with paragraph 22. 29. The amount to be 
set aside for the special reserve shall in each case be deter- 
mined by the Commission. 80. Any surplus remaining at the 
end of each year after the provision of these services shall be 
at the free disposal of the participating Government. 

“31. A participating Government shall have the right to 
offer its own bonds as collateral for credits obtained for the 
purpose of importations on Government account. The previ- 
ous assent of the Commission will in these cases also be 
required for the particular importations desired by the partic- 
ipating Government. 82. If a participating Government 
which has been in control of its assigned revenues should fail 
to fulfil its obligations, the exporter concerned will notify the 
Commission, and the Commission will apply to the Council of 
the League of Nations for the transfer of the management of 
the assigned revenues to the Commission. 

“33. The consent of the Commission is necessary whenever 

bonds secured on the assigned assets are glven as collateral, 
and shall as a rule be accorded only for the import of raw 
materials and primary necessities. $4. The Commission may, 
however, at its discretion, sanction in advance the Importation 
of specified quantities of such goods. 385. Even in the case of 
imports under such a general sanction a notification of the 
particular transaction must be registered with the Commission. 
36. The assent of the Commission must also be obtained in 
every case to the term of the credit which it is proposed to 
open.” 
The financial section of the provisional economie and financial 
committee stated in further reference to the above plan in its 
special report, the summary of which was interrupted by a 
detailed description of the plan, that it hesitated to ask the 
council to establish at once a large and expensive organization 
to carry out this plan, but preferred a procedure which would 
meet the pressing needs of the international credit situation 
and be adaptable to any important changes which might be- 
come necessary. An international credits department had been 
established, therefore, in London in March, 1921, under the di- 
rection of that well-known business man, Sir Drummond Drum- 
mond-Fraser, director of the Manchester Liverpool District 
Bank, who was instructed to consider the means of putting into 
practice the plan recommended by the Brussels International 
Conference, i. e., the ter Meulen plan, to examine the feasibility 
of the plan and if necessary to draw up statutes for the Inter- 
national Commission. The department had been in operation 
a year. The report then spoke in praise of the untiring 
activity, the thorough grasp of the situation, and the unselfish 
deyotion with which Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser had 
performed his task, having made both potential borrowers and 
potential lenders realize the scope and effectiveness of the 
ter Meulen plan. It had been necessary to call the attention of 
impoverished countries to the chance of obtaining from more 
fortunate nations, by means of material as well as moral 
guaranties, funds for the resumption of pre-war economie activi- 
tles. It was also necessary to make lenders understand that 
in accepting credit bonds based on a restoration of public 
finance and a better use of the national resources of the bor- 
rowing country they would get an adequate security for re- 
payment and bring about the stability essential to the world’s 
development and progress. The authors of the ter Meulen 
scheme had realized that two elements were essential to the 
stability and prosperity of a country; balance in public finance 
between Income and outgo; development of productivity. The 
ter Meulen plan implied that countries using it would make 
an effort to restore equilibrium in budgets and reduce fiduciary 
circulation. Furthermore, the plan not only covered importation 
by private persons of products enabling creditor countries to re- 
establish their production, but also provided for the direct use 
of credit bonds by the Governments. 

The financial section had pointed out to possible borrowers 
in September, 1921, the advantage of using the ter Meulen plan 
as a busis for what might be termed reconstruction credits, for 
the guarantee of credits needed for improvement of means of 
communication, reorganization of factories, and in other ways 
for development of means of production, restoring railways, 
canals, ports, etc. The commercial credits available heretofore 
to borrowers had not been sufficient. What was needed was not 
a temporary accommodation but long-term credits, and these 
could be fully supported by the ter Meulen bonds, a real in- 
vestment produciug revenues in gold. 
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Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser had said in his report of 
Sept. 6, 1921, that the ter Meulen plan could be used to help a 
government procure funds only for productive expenditure, that 
it avoided foreign interference and insured the independence of 
the borrewing country. The report then pointed out that in 
machinery such as that of the International Commission pro- 
vided by the ter Meulen plan the League of Nations had at 
its disposal an organization having the necessary authority 
and at the same time beyond political control. This organ- 
ization would strengthen the position of a government in its 
effort to effect difficult financial reforms, and at the same time 
inspire confidence in lenders. Potential lenders had on numer- 
ous occasions shown a favorable attitude toward the plan, while 
negotiations had been undertaken with a number of countries 
manifesting an inclination to use it as borrowers. 

Sir Drummond Drummond-Fraser had made the ter Meulen 
plan universally familiar, and one of his greatest successes 
had been in impressing the plan on the favorable notice of 
authoritative representatives of American finance. The Federal 
Reserve Board of the United States had supported him in his 
advocacy of this plan, its bulletin of February, 1922, stating 
that none of the proposals for international credit had any 
considerable weight of public opinion behind it except the ter 
Meulen plan, that this plan seemed to have the support and 
approval of Western European as well as American bankers 
and financial experts, probably because it met the needs of 
the various types of foreign trade financing, that if the 
Genoa Conference could secure recognition by borrowing coun- 
tries of the necessity of domestic financial reforms and by 
lenders of the value of the security furnished by the gold bonds 
the necessary machinery could be made effective almost in- 
stantly. The excellence of the ter Meulen plan over other 
systems lay in the fact that while giving adequate guarantees 
to lenders it supplied the means of assuring a substantial and 
eonstant improvement in the economic and financial condition 
of borrowing countries. 

THE HAGUE AND THE GENOA CONFERENCE. 


After making his report on the work of the economic and 
financial section of the provisional economic and financial com- 
mittee, Mr. Bourgeois said that this work was partly concerned 
with discussions taking place at the Genoa conference—that it 
was known that some questions then under discussion at 
Genoa were to be referred to the league, that it was evident, 
therefore, that the league had not lost its prestige and 
that the Genoa conference had paid a tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the league. The council approved the report of Mr. 
Bourgeois as well as the resolution already described. 

Mr. Bourgeois then moved a declaration to the effect that 
should the resolutions taken by the Genoa conference be re- 
ferred to the league, the president of the council and the 
secretary general be instructed to transmit them to the league's 
technical organizations. 

Stxrn Mxrrrxd (PUBLIC), Max 13, 1922. 
CONSTITUTION OF DANZIG. 

The council approved the constitution of Danzig with the 
addition of the amendment desired, relating to the period of 
office of senators. 

MANUFACTURE OF AIRCRAFT IN DANZIG. 

The question of the manufacture of aircraft in Danzig was 
referred to the permanent advisory commission on military, 
naval, and air questions. 

ALBANIA. 

The council adopted a resolution providing (1) that the 
council, acting on request of the Albanian Government, would 
retain one member and one secretary of the commission of 
inquiry on Albania for the present, (2) that the council send the 
request of the Albanian Government for economic assistance 
to the provisional economic and financial committee for favor- 
_ able consideration, and ask said committee to send experts to 
Albania to report on measures for encouragement of foreign 
capital, (3) that the council, acting on request of the Albanian 
Government, request the financial section of the provisional 
economic and financial committee to propose to the council at 
the next session a list of candidates for the post of financial 
adviser to the Albanian Government, and that the request of 
said government for other technical advisers be postponed to a 
subsequent session, (4) that the reports of the commission of 
inquiry now under consideration be sent to the conference of 
ambassadors, whose attention should be called to the Albanian- 
Greek frontier, with an expression of hope that it might be 
defined as soon as possible, (5) that grateful recognition be ac- 
corded the commission of inquiry for its work in Albania, 
which had helped to pacify the country, restore better rela- 
tions with neighboring people, and increase the prestige of 
the League of Nations. 


REPORTS OF MILITARY COMMISSION OF CONTROL AT VIGNA. 

The council decided that the reports of the Military Com- 
mission of Control at Vilna should be published, leaving to 
the president of the council and the seeretary general the 
selection of the date for publication, the date, however, to be 
well before the next assembly. 

SEVENTH Meerine (Puntac), May 15. 
COMMITTEE ON QUESTIONS OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION. 

Pursuant to its decision of January 14, 1922, carrying out 
the Second Assembly's Resolution of September 21, 1921, the 
council decided to ask the following persons to be members of 
a committee to examine questions relating to intellectual co- 
operation from the international point of view: D. N. Baner- 
jee, professor of political economy at the University of Cal- 
eutta; M. H, Bergson, honorary professor of philosophy at the 
College de France, member of the Académie Francaise, member 
of the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques; Mlle. 
Bonevieve, professor of geology at University of Christiania, 
delegate to the Assembly of the League of Nations; M. A. de 
Castro, director of the Faculty of Medicine at the University 
of Rio de Janelro; Mme. Curie-Sklodowska, professor of phy- 
sics at University of Paris and honorary professor of Univer- 
sity of Warsaw, member of Académie de Médecine at Paris, and 
of Scientific Society of Warsaw; M. J. Destru, former minister 
of sciences and arts, member of the Académie belge de litté- 
rature et de langue francaise; A. Einstein, professor of phy- 
sies at University of Berlin, member Royal Academy of Am- 
sterdam, Royal Society of London, Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin; G. A. Murray, professor of Greek philology at Oxford 
University, member of the Council of the British Academy, 
delegate of South Africa to the assembly of the League of 
Nations; M. G. de Reynold, professor of French Literature at 
the University of Berne; M. F. Ruffini, professor of ecclesi- 
astical law at the University of Turin, former minister of 
public education, president of the Union of Associations for 
the League of Nations, vice president of Royal Academy at 
Turin; M. L. de Torres Quevedo, director of the “ Laboratorio 
Electro-mechanico” at Madrid, member of the committee for 
the extension of scientific studies, member of the Academy of 
Sciences of Madrid. 

The appointment of the twelfth member was postponed to a 
later date. 

MINORITIES IN LITHUANIA. 

The council resolved that it took note of the declaration 
signed at Geneva on May 12 by the Lithuanian representative 
in the name of his Government concerning the protection of mi- 
norities and that it decided that the stipulations of this decla- 
ration, in so far as they affected religious, racial, or linguistic 
minorities, should be placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations from the date on which they had been ratified by 
the Lithuanian Government, and that the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment be asked to inform the secretary general of its ratifica- 
tion as soon as 

EicatH Mxxrixd (PurLIC), May 16. 
FAMINE IN RUSSIA; NORWEGIAN PROPOSAL. 

After considering the Norwegian Government’s proposal that 
the council appoint a commission of inquiry to report on the 
famine in Russia, the council resolved to send a recommenda- 
tion to the Geneva Conference, or to some commission set up 
by that conference, that careful consideration be given the 
Norwegian Government’s proposal for coordinating the mass 
of information now available in western Europe respecting the 
realities of contemporary Russian life as affected by starvation 
and disease and as to the effect of those conditions on European 
economic reconstruction. 

DISPUTE RETWEEN LITHUANIA AND POLAND. 

The council intrusted Mr. Hymans with the task of taking 
up with representatives of Lithuania and Poland the matter 
of an administrative line of demarcation in the neutral zones 
established by the council’s military commission, pending a 
permanent settlement, and also the question of mutual amnesty 
for the ending of reprisals. i 

BUDGET FOR 1923. 

The council instructed tħe secretary general to forward the 
report of the Commission of Control on the Budget of 1923 
to the members of the league, the members of the council 
reserving the right to amend or discuss the budget through 
their representatives during the next assembly should they 
in the meantime find it impossible to examine the budget. 


LEAGUE’S RELATION TO LOAN RY BARING BROS., LONDON, TO CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, 


The secretary general brought to the council’s attention 
clauses in a loan contract, involving the sum of £10,000,000, 
between Baring Bros., London and Czechoslovakia, making 
the council an arbitrator in the event of certain contingencies 
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or difficulties. The contract had been submitted to the council 
through.the secretary general by the parties who stated that 
it wus in line with the council’s endeavors to facilitate interna- 
tional credits essential to the economic reconstruction of Europe 
and in accord with the work done by the financial section of the 
league's financial and economic committee. The council decided 
to instruct the financial section to consider what responsi- 
bilities the council would incur as a result of the arbitration 
clauses in the proposed loan arrangement and whether the 
council should approve it. 
NINTH Meetine (Posiic), May 16, 
UPPER SILESIA, 

The council on request of the conference of ambassadors 
appointed Mr. Calonder president of the mixed committee for 
Upper Silesia, and also, on similar request, appointed Mr. 
Kueckenbeeck president of the court of arbitration for Upper 
Silesia. Following out the German-Polish agreement on Upper 
Silesia the council placed the stipulations therein regarding 
protection of minorities under guarantee of the League of 
Nations, said stipulations to the subject to farther consideration 
by the council at its next session. 

REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Doctor Nansen, the League’s High Commissioner for Repatria- 
tion of Prisoners of War, stated that the work was nearly 
finished, and gave an account of his recent efforts in behalf 
of Turkish prisoners and prisoners in Russia. 

TRAFFIC IN OPIUM. 


Mr, Hymans reviewed before the council the work of the 
advisory committee on the opium traffic. He said that the 
gravest difficulties attended the problem of controlling the 
opium traffic, difficulties the committee had not tried to evade 
or minimize. The committee had pointed out that in some parts 
of the world, the cultivation of the poppy was far in excess of 
the world’s legitimate requirements; that in Europe and America 
morphine was being manufactured in enormous quantities and 
was being sent into countries whose natives had never been 
addicted to this drug until recently. The Chinese delegate had 
asked the committee why countries permitted their manufac- 
turers to make and export morphine to poison the people of the 
world, and had asked if this was a policy of civilization. The 
committee believed that civilized countries must cooperate 
against the evil; that there must be control of exports and 
imports by all countries if the trade of the countries exercising 
supervision was not to suffer; that the countries frankly ad- 
mitting that they had become centers of Illicit traffic could 
only fulfill their promises for the future if they had the sup- 
port of exporting countries; that only through a frank exchange 
of information could the extent of cultivation and manufacture 
become known. The committee urged the council, therefore, 
to appeal again to all countries to become parties to the 
opium convention of 1912, to make an annual report to the 
lengue on their cultivation, production, and manufacture of 
opium, its derivatives and other dangerous drugs; to state their 
requirements for internal consumption, and to adopt an import 
certificate which the committee thought should be in use on 
September 1, 1922, in Europe, America, Africa, and Australia, 
and by January 1, 1923, in all other countries. The committee 
had shown that a country remaining outside the convention 
might be made a center for the illicit traffic; urged the especial 
importance of Persia and Switzerland, both members of the 
league, becoming parties to the convention as soon as possible. 
The committee believed that of those States not members of 
the league and not parties to the convention, the most important 
in connection with the opium traffic was Turkey, and had 
pointed out that the ratification of the opium convention by 
Turkey was a term of the Sevres treaty, asking that in any 
fresh treaty with Turkey a similar provision be made. 

The committee had given special attention to the increasing 
abuse of cocaine, and had asked all countries to send informa- 
tion as to annual legitimate requirements. _The committee was 
aware that a large illicit trafic in morphine and cocaine existed 
in western Europe and America as well as the Far East, that 
in spite of the activity of the police and the heavy penalties 
imposed it was difficult to check because the drugs could be 
secretly conveyed with such ease and because so far it had been 
impossible to discover the means by which the drugs were 
obtained or the persons organizing the traffic, that the most 
effective method of stopping the traffic was to control produc- 
tion, a method which ought not to be difficult in the case of 
cocaine because its manufacture was an elaborate process and 
could be undertaken only by expert chemists. Cocaine was em- 
ployed in a much smaller degree and for much fewer purposes 
than morphine, and it would be easter to estimate the world's 
requirements. The committee realized that the world’s pro- 


duction of opium, morphine, heroin, cocaine and other drugs 
must be ascertained, as well as the ‘legitimate requirements of 
each country for domestic consumption. The next step would 
be a comprehensive policy enabling the league to ald in striking 
at the root of the matter by recommending limitation of world 
supply to needs for legitimate purposes, the control of imports 
and exports, and effective national legislation in all countries. 
A large number of countries had recently passed legislation 
for more effective supervision. Cooperation of countries not 
yet in the league was essential. Germany had heiped by 
appointing a member of the advisory committee, and the com- 
mittee hoped that it might yet obtain the active cooperation 
of the United States, a party to the opium convention, and 
one of the largest morphine manufacturing and exporting 
countries in the world. 

A resolution had been passed by the committee that the 
council should, If necessity arose, invite the governments to 
facilitate investigations in their territories by commissioners 
appointed partly by governments concerned and partly by the 
league. The committee had accepted the offer of the league of 
Red Cross societies to undertake through its National Red 
Cross societies active propaganda work against the abuse of 
opium. 

Serious objection had been made by one of the members of - 
the committee to certain paragraphs of a resolution adopted by 
the committee; that it might be necessary for the council to 
refer these paragraphs back to the advisory committee for fur- 
ther consideration ; that in such event they should be discussed 
at a private meeting. 

The council decided on further discussion in private. 

TENTH MEETING (PRIVATE), May 16, 5.80 r. u. 

After eliminating the paragraphs objected to, which reflected 
on China's handling of the opium problem, it appearing that 
China was making every effort against it within her power, the 
council resolved that the Chinese Government be asked to 
invite the International Anti-Opium Association in Peking to 
nominate a representative as member of the Chinese Commission 
of Investigation and authorize this member to transmit through 
the Chinese Government a report to the league in addition to 
the general report of the Commission of Investigation. The 
rest of the report was approved after the objectionable para- 
graphs had been eliminated. 

Evavestn Mrpering (Pustic), Max 17. 
ADMISSION TO PERMANENT COURT OF NONMEMBER STATES, BTC. 


The council adopted a revised form of the resolution pussed 
at the third meeting of the present session relating to admission 
to Permanent Court of International Justice of States not 
members of the league nor mentioned in the annex to the 
covenant. The revised form was substantially the same as the 
original, 

RUSSIAN REFUGERS. 

Mr. Adatci, representative of Japan, announced that his Gov- 
ernment was ready to contribute 30,000 yen to the fund for the 
assistance of the Russian refugees at Constantinople—a sum 
equal to one-seventh of the necessary £20,000 yet to be sub- 
scribed—the contribution being made on condition that the rest 
would be given by other members. 

DRAFT MANDATE FOR PALESTING. 

Lord Balfour, discussing further the placing of the Palestine 
mandate on the agenda for the present session, said that he 
had hoped that progress could have been made at that session 
toward a final settlement of all mandates in the Middle Hast; 
that further delay, however, did not mean that the general pol- 
icy of the Allied and Associated Powers and of the League had 
been modified in any way; that the Treaty of Sevres and its 
remodeling had nothing to do with the policy of mandates in 
the Middle Bast or elsewhere, 

He regretted the necessity of postponing again the discussion 
of the Palestine mandate because the task involved was one of 
great delicacy and difficulty, requiring large pecuniary resources. 
Little progress could be made until the economic capacities of 
Palestine had been so developed as to enable it to support a 
much larger population in much greater comfort than was now 
possible. The difficulty of obtaining capital made it necessary 
for the mandate to go into effect as soon as practicable. 

The delay in connection with the Palestine mandate had not 
been generally understood. It was due to no indecision on the 
part of the allied and associated powers, or of the council, or 
the mandatory powers. It had always been contemplated, he 
continued, that the United States, having signed the peace 
treaties, would also ratify them, and would become, in that 
sense, a full party to the responsibilities and work of the allied 
and associated powers; that the United States had not ratified 
but had naturally claimed that this fact did not interfere with 
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her rights and duties as one of the allied and associated powers 
in respect to the territories secured through the victory of 
said powers. The United States had claimed, he said, a 
voice in the mandates question, and this had necessitated fresh 
discussions of the mandate problem. The Palestine mandate 
had been discussed by the British Government and the United 
States Government, and the latter had accepted the entire prin- 
ciple of that mandate. This had all to be embodied in a-treaty, 
and it was on the very eve of the present session of the council 
that the British Government had received a final statement 
from the United States. For this reason notice had not been 
given the Governments at an earlier date of the speaker's in- 
tention to ask for a discussion at the present session of the 
mandate, Members of the council naturally wished further 
time. 

The powers of the league regarding mandates, he continued, 
had not been fully understodd by the public. They were not 
the creations of the league and conid not be altered in sub- 
stance by it, It was the leagues function to see that the 
specific and detailed terms of mandates were in accordance with 
the decisions taken by the allied and associated powers, the 
mandatory powers in carrying out these mandates being under 
the supervision but not the control of the league. The league 
had the necessary. organization to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion as to the method in which each mandatory power was 
carrying out its mandate. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield for a question. ; 

Mr. SHIELDS. I- desire to ask the Senator if in his in- 
vestigations he has found whether or not the League of Nations 
has exercised any control over these mandates, especially 
under the provision that periodical, perhaps annual, reports of 
the action of the power having the mandate should be made to 
the League of Nations, and whether really these mandates have 
been treated as annexations, and the term “mandate” really 
just as a euphonious name for annexation; and is there any 
difference between an annexation of territory and a mandate 
in actual practice by the several nations to which the German 
colonies were allocated? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. - I shall cover all those points in the pro- 
ceedings which I am about to describe. The “C” mandates 
were ratified in 1920. The A and R“ mandates were rati- 
tied last summer, except 

Mr. SHIELDS. Ratified by whom? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. By the league council and declared to be in 
harmony with the spirit of the covenant; and the proceedings 
am now about to relate will cover those points in considerable 
detail. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Do they show that Great Britain and France 
in uny way deferred to the council or the assembly of the 
League of Nations as to how they should conduct these great 
territories that were allotted to them as mandates under the 
treaty? I do not believe they were allotted directly under the 
treaty, but by the council of the premiers of the great powers, 
as I remember. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They were submitted to the council, and 
they have been approved by the council, except perhaps one, 
Mesopotamia, as to which final action by the council has not yet 
been taken; but I am setting out in the course of these pro- 
ceedings a “B” mandate in detail and an “A” mandate in 
detail, so that the Senator can see the exact provisions; and in 
my address of October 5, 1921, I set out a “C” mandate in full. 
Whose mandates have met the approval of the council. 

The speaker then stated that a mandate was a self-imposed 
limitation by the conquerors on the sovereignty they exercised 
over the conquered territory; that in the general interest of 
mankind the allied and associated powers had placed this 
limitation on themselves: had asked the league to assist them 
in seeing that this general policy was put into effect, but that 
the league was not the author of the policy; that the duty 
of the league, most responsible and onerous, was, first, to see 
that the terms of the mandates conformed to the principles of 
the covenant; and, second, that these terms would in fact regu- 
late the policy of the mandatory powers in the mandated areas. 

Fears had been expressed by some, he said, that the Pales- 
tine mandate would injuriously affect certain Christian inter- 
ests. His reply was that he did not see how anyone could 
Suppose that Christian interests would suffer by transfer of 
power in Palestine from a Mohammedan power to a Christian 
power, especially when that Christlan power was Great Britain. 
He said that no power had been fairer in its treatment of 
different religious creeds than Great Britain. Furthermore, 
whatever was done in Palestine at the moment or in the future 
wus in the full light of day. The machinery of the mandate 
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commission, of the council, and the assembly was so shaped îs 
to direct the full glare of public opinion on all mandatory 
transactions, r 

After discussion by several other representatives the council 
decided to postpone further debate until its next session, which 
it resolved should assemble not later than July 15; and decided 
further that at the next session all outstanding mandates 
would be considered, if possible. 


DISPUTE BETWEEN LITHUANIA AND POLAND. 


The council, again taking up the Poland-Lithuania dispute, 
resolved that since difficulties were involved in the maintenance 
between these two countries of a neutral zone, which was at 
present deprived of regular administration, and since the coun- 
cil’s recommendation of January 13, 1922, to the effect that 
this zone be abolished and a provisional line of demarcation 
fixed by agreement between the two Governments, received the 
consent of Poland, but was not accepted by Lithuania, the 
council considered it desirable from the military point of view 
to maintain the neutral zone through its entire extent, but 
renewed its recommendation as to the need of a provisional 
line of demarcation crossing this zone, for the purpose of the 
civil and judicial administration of the communes situated in 
the zone, and that a commission be sent by the council to study 
the line which might eventually be adopted and report to the 
council. 

The resolution also requested both Governments, in the inter- 
ests of peace, to annul, by act of clemency, legal proceedings in 
Lithuania, Poland, or the disputed territory against all persons 
detained or expelled for political reasons and not charged with 
offenses against common law. ; 

The resolution was adopted over the protest of Lithuania, 
Poland consenting. 


RESOLUTIONS OF HEALTH CONFERENCE AT WARSAW, 


The secretary general reported that the indications were that 
the Genoa conference would approve the principles of the reso- 
lutions of the Warsaw Health Conference, transmitted by the 
council, and would recommend to the Governments concerned 
that they examine forthwith the methods of carrying them into 
effect; that the resolutions had been placed on the agenda of 
the Genoa conference and referred to a committee. 

The council instructed the secretary-general to keep in touch 
with the Genoa conference, to report any further action, and 
to keep in contact with the Governments represented at the 
Warsaw conference, which had declared an interest in carrying 
out its program. 

Mr. Chodzko, Polish minister of health, came to the council 
table and reviewed the work of the Warsaw Health Confer- 
ence, stating that it had been summoned by the health organ- 
ization of the league at the instance of Poland. Its resolu- 
tions had been unanimously adopted, a fact all the more re- 
markable because this was the first international conference 
at which representatives of nations formerly enemies had met 
together. 


WORK OF PERMANENT ADVISORY COMMISSION ON MILITARY, NAYAL, 
AIR QUESTIONS. 


The Permanent Adyisory Commission on Military, Naval, and 
Air Questions reported through its chairman, Rear Admiral de 
Magaz, on the three questions submitted to it by the council. 
The first concerned the definition of the term, Munitions and 
implements of war,” in paragraph 5, article 8 of the covenant, 
the definition decided upon by the commission being that the 
term referred to material used exclusively for fighting. The 
second question concerned the destruction of surplus stocks of 
munitions, and these the commission considered had been 
destroyed or were in process of destruction, the problem haying 
in this way been solved. The third question concerned the 
private manufacture of arms, and the commission replied that 
inasmuch as the temporary mixed commission ou urmaments 
had in charge preparations for an international conference on 
this subject and was also considering it, the perinanent com- 
mission held itself ready to study from the technical viewpoint 
any specific questions arising in the course of the investiga- 
tions by the temporary commission which the latter might refer 
to it. 

Lord Balfour, commenting on the report in reference to sur- 
plus stocks, said that the ratification of the Arms Traflic Con- 
vention lay at the root of every effective measure against the 
export of arms; that the council could not consider that it 
was dealing effectively with the export of arms as long as that 
treaty remained unratified. The Council requested the Secre- 
tariat to prepare a report on this matter, 
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> TWELFTH MEETING (Purtic), Max 17, 1922. 


MANUFACTURE OF AIR MATERIAL AT DANZIG. 

The council, after hearing the report of the afr subcom- 
mittee of the Permanent Advisory Commission on Military, 
Naval and Air Questions, decided to sustain the report declining 
to modify the regulations preventing the making of military air- 
eraft in Danzig and permitting only civil craft, as requested by 
the president of the Danzig Senate. 

POLAND-DANEIG ABLATIONS. 


General Haking, the league's high commissioner for Danzig, 
stated that Danzig and Poland had agreed on all questions at 
Issue, such as conduct of Danzig's foreign relations by Po- 
Jand, status of Polish property in Danzig, etc., and suggested 
that the council make a rule that after a decision by the high 
commissioner the two parties come together within the 40 days 
allowed them and try to agree before appealing to the council. 
The council agreed to this suggestion. 

GERMAN MINORITIES IN POLAND, 

The council, after hearing a report on the German minori- 
ties in Poland, resolved that a copy be sent the Polish Govern- 
ment with the request that detailed information on the ques- 
tions of fact and law in the report be forwarded as soon as 
possible to the council; that a representative of the Polish 
Government be invited te consider, in company with the 
secretary general, the questions of law in order to help the 
council to decide whether, and if so, on what questions the 
Permanent Court of International Justice shonld be asked to 
give an opinion; that the Polish Government be requested to 
postpone until the council should have an opportunity to reach 
a decision, any administrative or judicial matters likely to 


affect persons of German origin engaged in agricultural work | 


who were Polish subjects, or whose status as Polish subjects 
was dependent on the question of interpretation raised in the 
report, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The council then adjourned its eighteenth session, after agree- 
ing to hold an extraordinary session not later than July 15, 
and the next regular session, about a week before the opening of 
the third assembly. 

LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT. 

The official journal of the league contains replies from Bel- 
gium and Denmark to the second assembly's jetter on disarma- 
ment, saying they had covered the subject in their replies to the 
letter of the first assembly. 

Greece replied on April 10, 1922, that in view of the war 
with Turkey it was impossible to publish at the moment in- 
formation regarding its military strength and stores, and to 
estimate military expenses for 1922 and 1923. 

Pern replied that its war expenditure would be 1,000,000 
Peruvian pounds for 1921, and 900,000 for 1922. 

ARMS TRAFFIC CONVENTION; GREECE, HUNGARY, MEXICO, 

SALVADOR. 

As to the Arms Traffic Convention Greece advised the Secre- 
tary General that its Government had ratified in 1920. 

Hungary replied that its Government was prepared to adhere 
to the convention on the control of the traffic in arms and mu- 
nitions and to the protocol signed at St. Germain-en-Lay Sep- 
tember 10, 1919, but under the Hungarian constitution had first 
to obtain legislative sanction and a decision of the governor 
of Hungary. 

Mexico replied that the league's letter of inquiry regarding 
the Arms Traffic Convention had been referred to the Presi- 
dent of Mexico, who would take such action as he deemed 
appropriate. 

Monaco replied that in view of the fact that article 23 of 
the Arms Traffic Convention limited adhesion to States, mem- 
‘bers of the league, it was prepared to adhere on admission 
te the league. 

Salvador acknowledged receipt of the letter regarding the 
Arms Trafic Convention, but did not indicate what action it 
would take. 

LETTER OF SECRETARY OF STATE OF UNITED STATES ON RUSSIAN REFUGEES. 

The League's official journal contains a letter from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States to Doctor Nansen, received by 
him May 23, 1922, stating that he had received a letter from 
Doctor Nansen, in his capacity as commissioner of the League 
for Russian refugees, requesting the United States Government 
to grant Russian students and refugees in the United States 
permission to attend, without charge, if possible, the institu- 
tions of secondary teaching and the universities in the United 
States, stating further that the colleges and universities in the 
United States were under private control and that the United 
States had no direction over them; that there were in the sev- 
eral States free public schools, embracing primary, secondary, 
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intermediate, and high school courses of study; that while 
these schools were governed by State statutes or municipal 
ordinances and not by Federal law, the State Department knew 
of no reason to prevent Russian residents in the United States 
entering these schools on an equality with other residents of 
the community. 

EVACUATION OF RUSSIAN REFUGEES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Toward the desired fund of 30,000 pounds for the evacuation of 
Russian refugees from Constantinople, the League's journal for 
July, 1922, shows that Brazil had subscribed 500 pounds, Chi- 
nese Government 5,000 French francs, Switzerland 10,000 francs, 
Belgium 50,000 francs. 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OF NATIONS AGAINST PUBLIC CALAMITIES. 

The official journal contains a letter an the president of 
the Geneva ce to the president of the council trans- 
mitting, by direction of the conference, the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Ciraolo, president of the Italian Red Cross, for a system 
of mutual insurance of nations against public calamities, under 
the administration of the Red Cross, the suggestion having 
been adopted by the Tenth International Conference of the Red 


Cross, 
PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE. 


The league's official journal for August, 1922, shows that 
China had ratified the statute of Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice and the optional clause for compulsory juris- 
8 on May 13, 1922, and Lithuania had done likewise May 
1 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS: INDIA, COLOMBIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, POLAND, 


India replied to the second inquiry regarding limitation of 


Colombia replied that it would expend about 1,000,000 gold 
pesos less for military purposes in 1922 than in 1921; that ex- 
penditures for such purposes were amounting to about 10 per 
cent of its entire budget. 

The Czecho-Siovak Republie replied that its military ex- 
pense amounted in 1919 to 20.20 per cent of the total budget, 
in 1920 to 15.47 per cent, in 1921 to 14.20 per cent, in 1922 to 
15.69 per cent; that a substantial reduction would have been 
shown but for the pronounced rise in cost of equipment and 
armaments; that its military budget was well on the way to 
the goal of the second assembly's resolution, viz, a military ex- 
penditure confined to minimum requirements. 

Poland replied that on account of its peculiar military posi- 
tion it was unable at present to assume the suggested obliga- 
tion; that it was nevertheless sparing no effort to reduce its 
military budget to a reasonable minimum; that its military 
expenditure had been reduced from $122,400,000 in 1920 to 
$69,227,696.98 in 1921; that the expense for the current year 
would not exceed $60,000,000; that Poland was still engaged 
in creating her army; that she possessed neither stocks of war 
material nor factories for its manufacture; that in this respect 
she was more unfavorably situated than other western powers; 
that in view of these facts her small military budget was con- 
vincing proof of her fundamentally pacific intentions; that she 
believed thoroughly in the mission and spirit of the league. 

SAAR. BABIN, 

The official journal contains the twelfth periodical re 
of the governing commission for the Saar Basin, covering 
April to June, 1922. It concludes by stating that the second 
quarter of 1922 in the Basin had shown distinct recovery in 
economic activity—that it was hoped that the actitivities of 
the advisory committee elected on June 25, 1922, would bring 
about a still better development. 

NINETEENTH SESSION OF COUNCIL, LONDON, JULY 17-24, 1922. 

At the nineteenth session of the council held at London, 
July 17-24, 1922, member nations were represented as follows: 
Spain, Mr. Quinones de Leon (president); Belgium, Mr. Paul 
Hymans; Brazil, Mr. da Gama; China, Mr. Tang Tsai-Fou; 
British Empire, Lord Balfour and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher; France, 
ies Viviani; Italy, Marquis Imperiali; Japan, Viscount 
s! 

First MBETING (Puntrc), Jory 17. 

TRANSFER OF SOCIAL INSURANCE FUNDS FROM GERMANY TO POLAND. 

By authority of article 812, Treaty of Versailles, the council 
approved a report of the commission appointed to arrange 
the transfer from Germany to Poland of certain social in- 
surance funds for former German territory ceded to Poland. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 

Mr. da Gama presented a report on the work of the advisory 

committee on traffic in women and children during its first 
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session at Geneva, from June 28 to July 1, 1922, a report 
recommending, among other things, that the United States and 
Germany be invited to appoint members of the committee— 
that the council request all Governments to become parties 
to the convention of 1921 on the traffic, and to ask all govern- 
ments signatory to the 1904 or 1921 convention to appoint 
central authorities under article 1 of the 1904 agreement, if 
they had not already done so. 

The report has drawn attention, said the speaker, to the 
importance of intercommunication between these authorities 
and urged that the league secretariat keep in closest possible 
touch with them; had made recommendations in connection 
with the employment of women, and certain suggestions in 
connection with emigration for consideration of the Interna- 
tional Emigration Commission of the labor office at its next 
meeting, and had concluded by stating that the suppression of 
the traffic could be secured only through constant vigilance by 
all governments and interested voluntary international asso- 
ciations, and their intimate cooperation in carrying out the 
international agreement and conventions. 

The report was adopted and the secretary general instructed 
to carry into effect its suggestions. 

SECOND Meetine (Private), JULY 18. 
PUBLICITY OF PROCKEDINGS. 

A letter was read from President Harris, of the Association 
of Journalists, accredited to the league, protesting against the 
rumored intention of the council to discuss mandates largely, 
if not wholly, in private. Reserving the right to hold private 
meetings where the situation seemed to justify it, the council 
decided that the B mandates should be considered in public. 

Tarp MertTtxe (PUBLIC), JULY 18. 
THE R MANDATES, 

Viscount Ishii presented a report on the B mandates. He 
called attention to the fact that the B mandates had been consid- 
ered at the Paris session of the council in February, 1921, and 
that the speaker had submitted a report on the drafts then sub- 
mitted for approval; that various circumstances, especially a 
note from the United States, induced the council to postpone final 
decision. He said thut at that time the council asked the 
Government of the United States to be good enough to send a 
representative to the next session of the council; that at the 
session held on June 17, 1921, Mr. da Cunha announced that 
the League of Nations had not received any reply to the invi- 
tation nor any information giving accurate knowledge of the 
views of the United States Government; that Mr. da Cunha 
then addressed a letter to the principal allied powers asking 
them on behalf of the council to negotiate with the United 
States on this subject. He added that at the following session, 
on September 3, 1921, the situation was still unchanged, and 
the secretary general was requested to send a new letter to the 
principal allied powers expressing the council’s desire that the 
negotiations which had been entered into at the councll’s re- 
quest with the United States should be speedily concluded. 

Viscount Ishii then referred to the fact that on May 11, 1922, 
at Geneva, Lord Balfour had, in the name of Great Britain, 
informed the council that the negotiations with the United 
States, regarding the Palestine mandate, had resulted satisfac- 
torily to both parties; that he had asked the council to meet 
again at an early date to make a final decision on this mandate; 
that the council agreed to his request, expressing the hope that 
an agreement with the United States would soon be made in 
regard to the other draft mandates which were still undeter- 
mined. The speaker then stated that the British and French 
B mandates had reached the secretariat about a week. before; 
that it was gratifying that the obstacles delaying decision had 
been removed; that as to the Belgian mandate for Ruanda 
Urundi in East Africa there was no new text and since he 
had already commented thereon in a former report he would 
confine himself at present to the British and French mandates 
of which modifications had been made. 

He said that the new draft mandates resulting from conver- 
sations with the Government of the United States differed but 
slightly from the texts discussed in February, 1921; that he 
would point out the differences and recall his comments on 
certain points where it appeared to him, and still did so, that 
slight changes might properly be made. 

The majority of the proposed changes, he continued, were 
purely verbal, and he would direct attention to those which 
were substantial, there being five of these. 

The first occurred in Art. 7 of the British draft mandate for 
East Africa and in Art. 6 of the British and French draft man- 
dates for Togoland and the Cameroons, taking the form of ad- 
ditional words designed to add greater precision to the obliga- 
tion of the mandatory to refrain from granting concessions 


having the character of monopoly, being in accord, therefore, 
with the spirit of the covenant and calling for no comment. 

The second change was in the article concerning freedom of 
conscience and free exercise of all forms of worship. Article 8 
of the British mandate for East Africa in its new form re- 
stricted the rights granted to missionaries only to such ag 
were nationals of States members of the League of Nations and 
brought the mandate into uniformity with the provisions in 
this respect in the mandates for Togoland and the Cameroons, 
which in the earlier drafts were not in complete uniformity.’ 
The corresponding article in the mandates for Togoland and 
the Cameroons was article 7. The new text extends the facili- 
ties previously granted to missionaries who were natives of 
States members of the League of Nations, thus removing a 
deplorable difference on this point between the two drafts to 
which the speaker had called attention in his first report. 

The third change was in the Togoland and Cameroons man- 
dates. The words “subject to the following provisions” had 
been replaced by the words “subject to the above provisions” 
at the end of the first paragraph of article 9. This same con- 
dition ought to be placed In article 3 of the British draft for 
East Africa. 

The fourth change was the insertion of the words provided 
always that the measures adopted to that end do not infringe 
the provisions of the present mandate,” in the second paragraph 
of article 9 of the British and French mandates for Togoland 
and the Cameroons, thus very wisely limiting the scope of pre- 
ceding provisions regarding the constitution of customs, postal, 
or administrative unions or federations which might be estab- 
lished between Togoland and the Cameroons and adjacent 
territories, 

The fifth change was the deletion in article 12 of the British 
draft for East Africa and in article 11 of the British and 
French drafts for Togoland and the Cameroons of a sentence 
authorizing the council to approve by majority vote any modi- 
fication in the mandates proposed by the mandatories, This 
sentence had already been deleted from the C mandates and 
the council would doubtless be pleased with its disappearance 
from the others. 

The speaker said that all these changes showed a desire to 
adhere as faithfully as possible to the spirit of the covenant. 
He renewed his recommendations of certain changes in the 
mandates in his report in February, 1921, which he said had 
not heen followed in the new drafts. 

It was explained in the discussion follow: ing the report that 
the modifications last referred to were questions of form, and 
intended to bring the texts of B mandates into conformity with 
C mandates which had been approved by the council in 1920. 

The secretary general suggested that the necessary modifi- 
cations be Intrusted to a drafting committee composed of 
representatives of the mandatory powers, Viscount Ishii. and 
the director of the mandates section. 

Lord Balfour expressed agreement, but wished to raise 
another question. Negotiations had occurred regarding man- 
dates between the mandatory Governments on the council 
and the United States Government. Lord Balfour said he 
was happy to state that complete agreement had been reached 
between the British Government and the Government of the 
United States regarding B mandates and the Palestine man- 
date. As to the B mandates there remained only the question 
of the wording of article S of the draft mandate for East 
Africa, providing freedom of conscience and free exercise of 
their calling by all missionaries who were nationals of any 
State member of the league. The original text had been as 
follows: 

“Subject to the provisions of any local law for the mainte- 
nance of public order and public morals the mandatory shall 
Insure to the territory freedom of conscience and free exercise 
of all forms of worship and shall, subject to such control as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of good government, al- 
low all missionaries, nationals of any State member of the 
League of Nations, to enter into, travel, und reside in the 
territory for the purpose of prosecuting their calling, to acquire 
and possess property, to erect buildings for religious purposes, 
and to open schools.” 

The United States, said Lord Balfour, had interpreted the 
words “subject to such control as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of good government,” as limiting and almost in- 
validating the effect of the whole article, holding that they did 
not cover any situation not already met by the opening words 
of the clause above quoted, viz., Subject to the provisions of 
any local law for the maintenance of public order and public 
morals.” The British Government did not agree to this con- 
tention but to avoid prolonged discussion, it was proposed to 


have recourse to a corresponding article from the Americo- 
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Japanese treaty concerning Yap and other islands north of the 
equator, and to substitute it with such ehanges as might be 
proper. Said corresponding article seemed identical with the 
earlier draft of drticle 8 and as adapted to the mandate under 
discussion would read: 

“The mandatory shall insure in the territory complete 
freedom of conscience and free exercise of all forms of wor- 
ship consonant with public order and morality. Missionaries 
who are nationals of States members of the league shall be 
free to enter the territory and to travel and reside therein, to 
acguire and possess property, to erect religious buildings, and 
to open schools throughout the territory, it being understood, 
however, that the mandatory shall have the right to exercise 
such control as may be necessary for the maintenance of pub- 
lie order and good government and to take all measures re- 
quired for such control.” 

Lord Balfour then asserted that it was assumed by the 
British Government that the United States Government could 
have no possible objection to this text, having already accepted 
it In the Yap treaty; that he had therefore telegraphed to His 
Majesty's representative in Washington stating that he was 
telling his colleagues on the council that the British and 
United States Governments had agreed on all points of im- 
portance affecting the administration of mandated territory in 
Africa. He said that the British ambassadors in Paris and 
Brussels had at the same time communicated the revised text 
to the French and Belgian Governments in the hope that they 
would agree to corresponding changes in their mandates relating 
te Togoland, the Cameroons, and German East Africa. 

The council then approved the B mandates, subject to such 
textual changes as might be suggested by the drafting committee 
whieh the council authorized in accordance with the proposal 
of the secretary general. 

TEXT oF n MANDATE. 

It will be of value to insert here the text of a B mandate, 
and I have selected for this purpose the French mandate for 
Togoland. The other B mandates are the Belgian mandate 
for East Africa (comprising the territory of Ruanda-Urundi), 
the British mandate for the Cameroons, French mandate for the 
Cameroons (the territory of the Cameroons being divided be- 
tween British and French mandates), the British mandate for 
Togoland (Togoland being also divided between British and 
French mandates), British mandate for East Africa (East 
Africa being divided between British and Belgian mandates), 
and the terms of all are alike. 

FRENCH MANDATE FOR TOGOLAND. 

“The Council of the League of Nations: 

“ Whereas by article 119 of the treaty of peace with Germany, 
signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919, Germany renounced in 
favor of the principal allied and associated powers all her 
rights over her oversea possessions, including therein Togoland ; 
and 

“ Whereas the principal allied and associated powers agreed 
that the Governments of France and Great Britain should make 
a joint recommendation to the League of Nations as to the 
future of the said territory; and 

“Whereas the Governments of France and Great Britain 
have made a joint recommendation to the Council of the League 
of Nations that a mandate to administer in accordance with 
artiele 22 of the covenant of the League of Nations that part 
of Togoland lying to the east of the line agreed upon in the 
declaration of July 10, 1919, of which mention is made in 
article 1 below, should be conferred on the French Republic ; and 

“ Whereas the Governments of France and Great Britain have 
proposed that the mandate be formulated in the followmg 
terms; and 

“Whereas the French Republie has agreed to accept the 
mandate in respect of the said territory and has undertaken 
to exercise it on behalf of the League of Nations; 

“ Confirming said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. 


“The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon 
France eomprises that part of Togoland which lies to the east 
of the line laid down in the declaration signed on July 10, 
1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

“This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual 
agreement between His Britannie Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the French Republic where an examina- 
tion of the localities shows that it is undestrable, either in the 
interest of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies 
in the map, Sprigade 1: 200,000, annexed to the declaration, to 
adhere strictly to the line laid down therein. 7 

“The delimitation on the spot of this Une shall be carried 
out in accordance with the provision of said declaration. 


“The final report of the mixed commission shall give the 
exact deseription of the boundary line as traced on the spot; 
maps signed by the commissioners shall be annexed to the 
report. This repert with its annexes shall be drawn up in 
triplicate: One of these shall be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, one shall be kept by the Government of 
the Republic, and one by His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 

ARTICLE 2. 

“ The mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order, and 
good government of the territory and for the promotion to 
the utmost of the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of its inhabitants. 

ARTICLE 3. 

“The mandatory shall not establish in the territory any, 
military or naval bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor 
organize any native military force except for local police pur- 
poses and for the defense of the territory. 

ARTICLE 4, 


“The mandatory: 

“(1) Shall_provide for the eventual emancipation of all 
slaves and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other 
slavery as social conditions will allow; 

“(2) Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

“(8) Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labor 
except for essential public works and services and then only 
in return for adequate remuneration ; 

“(4) Shall proteet the natives from measures of fraud and 
force by the careful supervision of labor contracts and the 
recruiting of labor; 

“(5) Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms 
and ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 

ARTICLE 5. 

“In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer 
of land the mandatory shall take into consideration native 
laws and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard 
the interests of the native population. 

“No native land may be transferred, except between natives, 
without the previous consent of the public authorities, and no 
real rights over native land in favor of nonnatives may be 
created except with the same consent. 

ARTICLE 6, 

“The mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States 
members of the League of Nations the same rights as are 
enjoyed in the territory by his own nationals in respect of 
entry into and residence in the territory, the protection afforded 
to eir ae ig slp property, and acquisition of property, 
moyable and vable, and the exercise of their profession 
or trade, subject only to the requirements of public order, and 
on condition of compliance with the local law. 

“Further the mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to his own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, 
and complete economic, commercial, and industrial equality; 
except that the mandatory shall be free to organize essential 
public works and services on such terms and conditions as he 
thinks just. 

“Concessions for the development of the national resources 
of the territory shall be granted by the mandatory without 
distinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of 
all States members of the League of Nations, but on such con- 
ditions as will maintain intact the authority of the local 
government, 

“Concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
shall not be granted. This provision does not affect the right 
of the mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the interest of the territory under mandate and in 
order to provide the territory with fiscal resourees which 
seem best suited to the local requirements; or, in certain cases, 
to carry out the development of natural resources, either di- 
rectly by the State or a controlled agency, provided that there 
shall result therefrom no monopoly of natural resources for 
the benefit of the mandatory or his nationals, directly or in- 
directly, nor any preferential advantage which shall be incon- 
sistent with the economic, commercial, and industrial equality 
hereinbefore guaranteed. f 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to com- 
panies and associations organized in accordance with the law 
of any of the members of the League of Nations, subject only 
to the requirements of publie order, and on condition of com- 
pliance with the local law. 

ARTICLE 7. 

“The mandatory shall insure in the territory complete free- 
dom of conseience and the free exercise of all forms of worship 
consonant with public order and morality; missionaries who 
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are the nationals of state members of the League of Nations 
shall be free to enter the territory and to travel and reside 
therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect religious 
buildings und to open schools throughout the territory; it being 
understood, however, that the mandatory shall have the right 
to exercise such control as may be necessary for the main- 
tenance of public order and good government, and to take all 
measures required for such control. 

ARTICLE 8. 

“The mandatory shill apply to the territory any general 
international conventions applicable to his contiguous territory. 
ARTICLE 9. 

“The mandatory shall have full powers of administration 
and legislation in the area subject to the mandate. This area 
shall be administered in accordance with the laws of the man- 
datory as an integral part of his territory and subject to the 
above provisions. 

“The mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his 
laws to the territory subject to the mandate with such modifica- 
tions as may be required by local conditions and to constitute 
the territory into a customs, fiscal, or administrative union or 
federation with the adjacent territories under his sovereignty 
or contro], provided always that the measures adopted to that 
end do not infringe the provisions of this mandate. 

ARTICLE 10. 

“The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the council. 
The report shall contain full information concerning the meas- 
ures taken to apply the provisions of this mandate. 

ARTICLE 11. 


“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is re- 
quired for the modification of any of the terms of the present 
mandate, 

; ARTICLE 12. 

“The mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should 
arise between the mandatory and another member of the League 
of Nations, relating to the interpretation or the application of 
the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it can not be 
settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the permanent 
court of international justice provided for by article 14 of the 
covenant of the League-of Nations. 

“The present instrument shall be deposited in original in the 
archives of the League of Nations. Certified copies shall be 
forwarded by the secretary general of the League of Nations to 
all members of the league. 

“Done at London, the 20th day of July, 1922.” 

IAQUOR TRAFFIC. 

The council resolved that owing to the danger to the native 
populations of central Africa, arising from the scourge of alco- 
holism, it recommend that the mandatory power do every- 
thing possible to protect the said populations from such danger, 
and that the permanent mandates commission investigate most 
carefully the measures taken by the mandatory powers in this 
connection and to report to the council on the application of 
the provisions in the mandates regarding alcoholism. 

Fourta Musertna (Punic), Jury 18. 


JURISDICTION OF ENTERNATOONAL LABOR OFFICE OVER QUESTIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Mr. Albert Thomas, .director of the international labor office 
of the league, having been invited to the council table in con- 
nection with the question of the request of the French Govern- 
ment for a supplementary opinion from the permanent court 
of international justice as to the jurisdiction of the interna- 
tional labor office in matters relating to agricultural produe- 
tion, stated that the office had never claimed such jurisdiction; 
that it had discussed the whole question with the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome, and had formed a joint com- 
mission with that institute for the examination of the question; 
that he could not see why the French Government had asked 
that the permanent court be consulted. 

He said that the French Government had based its opinion 
that the labor office was claiming jurisdiction on an amendment 
to the text of a recommendation concerning the prevention of 
unemployment in agriculture proposed by Mr. Zumeta during 
the third session of the international labor conference; that 
it was clear, however, that this amendment was much more 
restricted in scope than seemed apparent on first considera- 
tion; that it was merely intended that the labor office should 
examine certain questions of agricultural production closely 


connected with questions of unemployment in agriculture, but’ 


that these questions were considered exclusively in their bearing 
on labor problems. 
Mr. Viviani asked why the labor office should object to the 


submission of the question to the permanent court if it had 


never claimed jurisdiction.. He said the international labor 
conference might some day claim jurisdiction; that the French 
Government was much concerned, the work of some 7,000,000 
agricultural laborers being involved; that a formal decision of 
the court now would remove all difficulties later on. 

Mr. Thomas replied that the labor office did not concern itself 
with the technical problems of agriculture except as they were 
bound up in problems affecting protection of workers; that the 
automatic transmission to the court of every request for an 
opinion would weaken the authority of court and council; that 
the reference of the present question to the court would be 
unjust, because it suggested that the labor office had claimed a 
jurisdiction it had never sought. 

Mr. Viviani contended that failure to submit would con- 
stitute a dangerous precedent; that if the French Government 
found it could not appeal to the court other Governments would 
be discouraged in other cases; that it would be adyantageous 
to ask the court for an opinion which would establish an adjudi- 
cation to which States could refer. 

The council voted to forward the request of the French Gov- 
ernment for the opinion to the permanent court. 


REPORT OF COMMITTES TO CONSIDER NORWEGIAN AND SWEDISH PROCEDURE 
OF CONCILIATION. 


The committee appointed by the council pursuant to the 
assembly’s recommendation of October 4, 1921, and authorized 
to examine the amendments to the covenant suggested by the 
Norwegian and Swedish Governments in relation to procedure 
for conciliation with a view to formulating a body of rules on 
the subject, reported a draft resolution providing for the volun- 
tary formation of commissions established by conventions be- 
tween States in dispute, looking to peaceful settlement and 
providing rules of operation. The draft resolution suggested no 
amendment to the covenant, but contemplated a machinery to 
be employed in an attempt at amicable settlement, subject to 
rights and obligations mentioned in article 15 of the covenant, 
and before application of said article might become necessary. 

Firrn MEETING (PRIVATE), JULY 19, 1922. 
THE “A” MANDATES. 

Mr. Viviani asked that the Syrian mandate be discussed 
before the Palestine mandate, saying the situation would be 
intolerable for France if the Palestine mandate should be 
awarded to Great Britain and the discussion of the Syrian 
mandate postponed, involving administrative difficulties of the 
gravest nature for the French authorities in Syria. 

Lord Balfour replied that the present session was an extraor- 
dinary one, called primarily to deal with the Palestine man- 
date, that he hoped both mandates would be discussed at that 
session, but did not think the Syrian mandate should be handled 
first; that he was willing at once, however, to take up the ques- 
tion whether both mandates should be considered during the 
current session. 

The Marguis Imperiali recalled his insistence on the post- 
ponement of the Palestine mandate at the last session, so that 
the Italian and British Governments might exchange views on 
certain phases of that mandate of serious importance to the 
former, stating that the exchange had resulted in agreement. 
He said that he had learned only a few days before that the 
conversations between the French Government and the United 
States Government as to the Syrian mandate had been con- 
cluded, and that the question would be discussed at the present 
session; that the mandate was now being debated by ‘the 
French and Italian Governments; that pending a conclusion 
he was unable to agree to final action, and asked postponement 
to allow sufficient time for the exchange of views. 

Mr. Viviani replied that this request would precipitate a 
serious condition for France; that it was nearly two and a half 
years since the French Government had communicated the 
Syrian mandate to the Italian Government; that during this 
time the latter had raised no objections; that the objection 
now made could refer only to modifications suggested by the 
United States, which were unimportant and purely matters of 


detail; that continued delay would have a most prejudicial 
effect on the territories involved. 


The Marquis Imperiali stated that the Italian Government 
had announced its views on the A mandates two years before; 
that in its opinion the future of these mandates should be 
bound up with the fate of the treaty of Sevres, a point of 
view adopted by the last assembly in accordance with the 
opinion of the subcommittee on mandates, of which there was 
a French member. He said that under the circumstances it 
was but natural that the Italian Government should have 
awaited a suitable moment to begin conversations on certain 
points in the mandates between Great Britain and France; 
that an agreement had ‘been reached with the former, but that 
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before giving his consent to the Syrian mandate, he would have 
to await the outcome of the conversations now in progress be- 
tween Italy and France. 

Lord Balfour said that when the question came to be dis- 
cussed in a public session, as would inevitably be the case, he 
thought the Marquis Imperiali would agree that his position 
would not favorably impress the public; that the question of 
the mandates had been delayed more than two years; that 
there had been no new factors in the problem, no new pro- 
posals; that but for the letter in February, 1921, from the 
Government of the United States, all mandates would have 
been then and there awarded; that the intervention of the 
United States had caused a delay in granting the mandates 
most regrettable from an administrative point of view, a delay, 
however, which had given the Italian Government even better 
opportunities than before for making up its mind. 

He was surprised to learn that now the Italian Government 
objected to a discussion of the Syrian mandate; that the Ital- 
jan Government must have seen in May last that the French 
contention that it was impossible to bestow one of these man- 
dates and withhold the other on account of the close historical, 
national, and geographical relations between the two terri- 
tories made it inevitable that the question of the Syrian man- 
date would be presented when the Palestine mandate was 
taken up. He said that further delay would endanger the 
Palestine mandate; that every possible counter-influence would 
be encouraged and the gravest difficulties in administration 
caused; that the league itself would suffer in publie estimation. 
He urged the Marquis Imperiali to withdraw from his position, 

The Marquis Imperiali replied that his Government had made 
its statement as to the extent to which the fate of the treaty 
of Sevres was bound up with that of these mandates even prior 
to the discussion aroused by the intervention of the United 
States; that he could not bind his Government before the 
council, especially since the question at issue was one of vital 
policy, and that above all he must carry out his Government’s 
instructions. 

After further debate the council decided to suspend consider- 
ation of its mandates until the Marquis Imperiali could get in 
touch with his Government. 

Sixth MEETING (PUBLIC), Jury 19. 
ARMED BANDS IN FRONTIER DISTRICTS OF COUNTRIES BORDERING ON 
BULGARIA, 

In reference to the matter of the incursions of armed bands 
into the frontier districts of countries bordering on Bulgaria, 
the council, after hearing a report by Viscount Ishii, adopted 
on his motion a resolution to the effect that having heard 
explanations by representatives of Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, 
and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and having learned that 
direct conversations as to the means of putting an end to these 
ineursions were in progress among the interested Governments 
who, through their representatives, had declared themselves 
ready, in case of disagreement, and if the terms of the covenant 
should become applicable, to bring the question again before 
the council, the council expressed the hope that these negoti- 
ations might result in ending a situation which might endan- 
ger peace, and requested the Governments to inform the council 
at its next session of the result of the negotiations, placing 
itself at their disposal should intervention again be required 
to prevent the possibility of a conflict. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN FRONTIER; PROTOCOL OF VENICE. 

The council, having been invited by virtue of the protocol 
of Venice, to settle a question submitted to it by the confer- 
ence of ambassadors as to whether at certain points indicated 
by the commission for the delimitation of the Austro-Hun- 
garian frontier certain modifications of the frontier should be 
made, decided to undertake the task, to authorize the secre- 
tariat, under the direction of Mr. Hymans, to study the ques- 
tion with the assistance of technical representatives of the two 
countries concerned, and to place the subject on the agenda 
of the next session. 

SEVENTH MeEprinc (PRIVATE), JOLY 20. 

The secretary general announced that it was of the utmost 
importance that the first amendment to article 6 of the 
covenant should be ratified by the members of the league 
before the third assembly—otherwise the assembly would be 
unable to fix a new scale of allocation of expenses. He re- 
quested the representatives of the various countries to draw 
attention to this situation. 

RELIEF OF RUSSIAN REFUGEES AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Doctor Nansen announced that the sum of 30,000 pounds for 
the evacuation of Russian refugees from Constantinople had 
been collected, that half this amount had been guaranteed by 
the American Red Cross, and part had come from private 


sources. League members contributing were Great Britain, 
Belgium, China, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. 
Japan's subscription of 30,000 yen had been conditioned on con- 
tributions by all other council members and had been withheld 
on failure of the condition. The speaker hoped that more league 
members would contribute so that the American Red Cross 
donation might be kept in reserve. He requested and was 
granted authority to transfer a small balance left in the council 
fund for repatriation of prisoners to the Russian refugee fund. 
EXPENSE OF POLAND-LITHUANIA CONTROVERSY, 

The secretary general announced that on June 30 the Polish 
Government had paid the league 200,000 gold frances, or 
$39,092.66, its share of funds advanced by the league in con- 
nection with the Poland-Lithuania controversy. 


FRONTIER BETWEEN HUNGARY AND SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE. 


The council, haying received from the conference of ambas- 
sadors a report of the delimitation commission on the boundary 
between Hungary and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and hav- 
ing been requested by Hungary to use its good offices in regard 
to the modifications proposed by the commission, decided to 
ask Mr. Hymans in consultation with interested parties and 
with the assistance of the secretariat, to present a statement 
at the council's next session on the controversial points in- 
volved in the possible exercise by the council of its good offices, 
and to appeal to the good will of the parties in order that 
this preparatory work might have its effect. 


Eiaurn MEETING (PusBLIC), Jory 20. 
RUSSIAN REFUGEES IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Doctor Nansen reported satisfactory progress in his work in 
the league’s name for the evacuation of the Russian refugees 
in Constantinople and proposed a resolution to the effect that 
States members of the league, and Governments of all coun- 
tries interested in the problem of Russian refugees, be requested 
to adopt the form of identity certificate and the arrangement 
attached thereto approved by the conference of Government 
delegates July 3-5, 1922, for their territory and to recognize 
similar documents issued by other Governments, and to make 
known their agreement to the secretary general as soon as prac- 
ticable. The resolution was adopted by the council. 


PAMINE IN RUSSIA; PROPOSAL OF NORWAY, 


Doctor Nansen presented the proposal of the Norwegian 
Government for a commission of inquiry into the economic 
effects of the famine in Russia and into the probability of re- 
establishing Russian agriculture. 

The council, on motion of the Marquis Imperiali, then en- 
acted a resolution authorizing the secretariat to collect, arrange, 
und tabulate all information obtainable from the various Gov- 
ernments and the different relief organizations and other 
agencies working in Russia and other possible sources in order 
to present to the council as complete a summary as practi- 
eable of the actual situation in Russia and to make the infor- 
mation accessible to the public. The resolution further pro- 
vided that on completion of this work, if the information seemed 
to justify it, a commission of experts should be appointed to 
study the material thus obtained, with a view to determining 
the effect of Russian famine on the Russian situation in gen- 
eral and on the financial, economic, and health situation of 
Europe as a whole, and the connection between Russian condi- 
tions and European reconstruction. 


HEALTH COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE. 


Mr. Viviani presented a report on the work of the Health 
Committee of the League, which had held its third session at 
Paris, May 11-16, 1922. 

On his motion a resolution was passed by the council (1) 
taking note of the resolutions of the Health Committee joining 
with the Office International d'Hygiene Publique i~ requesting 
the French Government to convene a new international health 
conference, and calling the council's attention to the necessity 
of the earliest possible revision of the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1912; (2) congratulating the committee on epi- 
demiological inquiry in the Near East and assisting authorities 
on the important results accomplished in so limited a time; (3) 
pointing out the great importance of the health conference to 
be convened by the French Government to the nations members 
of the League; (4) deciding to forward to the Office Interna- 
tional d’Hygiene Publique for consideration the preliminary 
work of the Health Committee on that part of the convention 
dealing with epidemics in the Near East; (5) authorizing the 
secretary general to place the technical organizations of the 
League at the disposal of the French Government and the 
fortheoming health conference, and expressing the hope that 
the conference would strengthen the cooperation between the 
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Office International d'Hygtene Publique and the Health Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations. i 

On Mr. Viviami’s motion the council adopted another resolu- 
tion stating that the council had considered the correspondence 
exchanged between the Rockefeller Foundation and the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations; expressing gratitude 
to the Rockefeller Foundation for its generous assistance in the 
constructive work undertaken by the Health Organization; re- 
questing the Health Committee to consider in detail at its next 
meeting the employment and administration of the funds placed 
at its disposal by the Rockefeller Foundation for the purposes 
it had proposed. 

SANITARY CONVENTION BETWEEN LATVIA AND POLAND. 

The council decided, after having noted the Sanitary Conven- 
tion between Latvia and Poland-submitted to it by the Polish 
Government, to instruct the health section of the League to 
receive and distribute all sanitary reports transmitted to the 
Health Organization of the League under article 5 of the con- 
vention as soon as such convention was ratified; also to invite 
the Health Committee to mediate In case of a difference under 
article 40 of the convention. 

TEMPORARY MIXED COMMISSION FOR REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS, 

In the reference to the temporary mixed commission for re- 
duction of armaments Mr. Viviant stated that its work had 
to some extent been nullified by events; that he thought re- 
duction would be difficult unless simultaneous and universal! ; 
that the league had the difficuit duty of working out a plan 
of disarmament while its members were obliged to look to their 
national security; that the temporary mixed commission at 
its fourth session, held in Paris July 3-7, 1922, had two pro- 
posals on disarmament before it—that by Lord Esher allowing 
each nation a certain definitely limited number of army corps, 
and that of Lord Robert Cecil holding no disarmament possible 
unless simultaneous and universal. 

On behalf of the commission, Mr. Viviani, after presenting 
its report, moved a resolution to the effect (1) that the council 
invite the committee on intellectual cooperation to consider 
methods by which the cooperation of scientific men throughout 
the world be secured with a view to the publication of their 
discoveries concerning poisonous gases and the development 
of chemical warfare in order to reduce the possibilities of the 
use of poisonous gases; (2) that the council once more urge 
on league members the importance of the Arms Traffic Conven- 
tion of St. Germain to the eause of universal peace, requesting 
those not yet ratifying to do so in order that formal ratifications 
could be deposited as soon as the principal signatory powers, 
including the United States, were ready to deposit theirs; (3) 
that governments not yet sending a statement as to national 
security, geographical situation, etc., be requested to act before 
August 15 in accordance with the second assembly’s request; (4) 
that governments not yet replying as to limitation of arma- 
ments and military budgets in response to the second assembly's 
inquiry be requested to take action before August 15; (5) that 
the council noted the suggestion of the commission that the prin- 
ciple of limitation of navat armaments on which the agreement 
at the Washington conference was based be studied with a 
view to its application to all States members of the league; 
(6) that the permanent advisory commission on armaments be 
invited to consider from a technical point of view Lord Esher's 
plan for limitation of land armaments. 

The resolution was agreed to and it was decided to notify 
States members to be prepared to have their delegates discuss 
the extension of the naval armament limitation of the Wash- 
ingten conference at the next meeting of the assembly. 

NINTA Meering (PEIVATE), JULY 21. 
THE “A” MANDATES. 

Mr. Fisher suggested that ou the following day, Saturday, 
July 22, the Palestine mandate be discussed at a private meet- 
ing, final approval to be reserved for a public meeting on Mon- 
day morning. July 24. the understanding being that the Palestine 
and Syrian mandates would be considered together. The 
Marquis Imperiali called attention to the position in which he 
Was placed on account of the ministerial crisis in Italy, made 
no objection to the public meeting, but asked that the state of 
Italian public opinion be kept in mind. 

Mr. Fisher’s suggestion was adepted. 

ARMBNIA, 


Mr. Hymans announced that he had been visited by certain 
Armenian delegates who had asked him to request the council 
to call the attention of the powers to the condition of their 
country and to the need of establishing a national home for 
the Armenians, who had expressed the fear that on account of 
the stress Inid on the rights of minorities the main issue, 
national independence, might be neglected. 


Mr; Fisher stated the powers were aware of the difficult situa- 
tion of Armenia; that the league’s sympathy for Armenia had 
always been widely known ; that the Armenian problem was one 
of the main difficuities of the oriental question and must 
always be considered in connection with the affairs of the Near 
East; that the council should hesitate to approach the Govern- 
ments when it had no practical solution to offer; that the 
council could not well receive deputations not strictly official. 

The secretary general stated that, in accordance with the 
assembly’s. decision, the secretariat was continuing to consider 
the Armenian question and to collect all available documentary 
information; that the seeretariat could receive the Armenian 
delegates and obtain the information they brought. 

No action was had by the council beyond taking note of the 
announcement of Mr. Hymans. 

Tenre Mrerine (PUBLIC), JULY 21. 
PROVISIONAL ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Viviani made a report covering the recent session of the 
provisional economic and financial committee at Geneva in June. 

As to the economie section, he submitted a resolution ap- 
proving its efforts and inviting it to continue them, giving 
special attention te the matters submitted to the league by the 
economic committee of the Genoa conference, 

As to the financial section, he proposed resolutions: 

(1) Stating that the council considers the financial section 
especially fitted to aid in solving international monetary prob- 
lems without interfering with Governments or other organiza- 
tions, and invites it to consider methods best suited to foster 
monetary stability and to avoid difficulties caused by too abrupt 
changes in value of currency, and too rapid deflation; 

(2) Inviting the secretariat to ask a certain number of States 
for information concerning evasion of taxes, communicating 
to them the text of a resolution by the Genoa conference on 
this subject, and asking the opinion of these States as to the 
advisability of International conventions on this problem ; 

(3) Congratulating the economic and financial committee of 
the league on the recognition by the Genoa conference of the 
value of the committee's publications. on public finances and 
approving the committee's work in connection with current 
publications and those in preparation ; 

(4) Approving the transfer to. Geneva from London of the 
department of international credits and putting its administra- 
tion in the hands of the secretary general; also joining the 
committee in thanks to Mr. Le Neveu for his faithful and 
active assistance to the international credits department from 
its beginning; 

(5) Deeiding that in future expense of special investigations 
by. the international credits department in any country should 
be met by its Government ; 

(6) Thanking the committee for its unceasing efforts to 
save Austria—stating that the financial scheme adopted was 
universally regarded as sound—that certain obstacles still 
barred the way, but they were obstacles no one had yet been 
able to surmount; 

(7) Approving acceptance of arbitration function for league 
in connection with loan of Baring Bros. to Czechoslovakia; 

(8) Approving measures taken by the financial section as 
to Albania, instructing the expert it sent there to report on 
the general situation, indicating the best method of appointment 
of a financial adviser by the league in conjunction with the 
Albanian Government, 

THE GENOA CONFERBNCE AND THW LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

Referring to the many important matters submitted to the 
league by the Genoa conference—such as customs treaties and 
conventions, trade arbitration, treatment ef foreigners in eon- 
duct of business, migration of capital, evasion of taxes, inter- 
national credits, questions of communication and transit, anti- 
epidemic campaign, etc.—the Marquis Imperiali, in his report 
on this subject, pointed out that the Genoa conference had 
given new evidence of the confidence of the Powers in the 
league. His report was received and noted. 

ELEVENTH MEETING (Private), JULY 22. 
THE “A” MANDATES. 

The Marquis Imperiali announced that the Italian Govern- 
ment would agree to the Syrian mandate on receipt of as- 
surances from the French Government similar to those received 
in connection with the Palestine mandate from the British 
Government. 

Lord Balfour stated the general feeling that the adoption of 
one of these mandates depended on the adoption of the other, 
and suggested that pending a settlement between the French 
and Italian Governments the council discuss article 14 of the 
Palestine mandate, the only point in that mandate which had 
not been agreed upon. 
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This course was followed. Article 14 related to religious 
claims and rights in Palestine. It provided that in order to 
determine existing rights in the holy places and religious build- 
ings or sites in Palestine, which the mandatory was pledged 
under article 13 to maintain, a commission of not less than 
seven members should be appointed by the mandatory subject 
to the approval of the council of the League of Nations, that 
the commission should frame a report defining such rights, 
inchiding riglits of ownership, user, and access, the report to be 
laid before the council, and when confirmed by that body to 
be binding on the mandatory. 

Objection was made to this article on the ground that it 
was too vague as to the religious faith of the majority, that a 
majority might under its terms be of a single religion, and 
that the commission might set up temporarily a new régime in 
religious customs, reversing the practices of centuries and 
causing serious complications. 

Debate continued and no action was taken at this meeting. 

TWELFTH MEETING (PRIVATE), JULY 22. 
“A” MANDATES ADOPTED FOR PALESTINE AXD SYRIA, 

Discussion of the Palestine mandate was resumed. 

The president of the council proposed that article 14 be 
revised so as to provide that a special commission should be 
appointed by the mandatory to study and define the rights and 
claims in connection with the holy places, and the rights 
and claims relating to the different religious communities in 
Palestine, that the method of nomination, the composition and 
the functions of this commission should be submitted to the 
council of the league for its approval, the commission not to 
be appointed or to enter on its functions until approved by the 
council. This revision was accepted. 

It was understood that the council would at a later session 
determine the methed of appointment of members of the 
commission, its constitution and duties. 

The council decided to approve the mandate for Palestine 
with the revised text of article 14, and to approve the mandate 
for Syria, the latter to come into effect automatically as soon 
us the French and Italian Governments reached an agreement. 
It was also decided that both mandates would come into effect 
simultaneously. 

THIRTEENTH MEETING (PUBLIC), Monpay, JvLy 24, 1922. 
COMMENTS ON WORK OF LEAGUE; THE “4A” MANDATES; ADJOURNMENT, 

Mr. Viviani said that it was a great day for the League of 
Nations when in addition to its other achievements it made 
practical application of the mandate principle; that when the 
war ended the Great Powers had not wished as in the past 
violently to annex territories and to oppress their inhabitants; 
that the mandatory would take the inhabitants under its 
protection, administer the territories in the interest of all, and 
would be responsible to the council and the assembly until 
these people were able to conduct their affairs without further 
assistance, A 

He said that the league had made considerable progress 
since its beginning less than three years before; that the 
Brussels conference had put forward useful economic and finan- 
cial principles; that the Permanent Court of International 
Justice had been set up; that the question of Upper Silesia had 
been amicably settled; that the league's various committees 
were at work, and that the league had made this record under 
conditions without precedent in history. 

Lord Balfour indorsed Mr. Viviani's tribute to the league, 
saying that it had been in existence only a short while but had 
already done a great work, a work too often overlooked by 
the public. 

The Syrian and Palestine mandates, he said, had been ap- 
proved at last. He pointed out that the Palestine mandates had 
two parts, one relating to Palestine and its inhabitants, the 
other to the holy places. As to the latter, further discussion 
would be had, long historical controversies being involved 
requiring careful and earnest consideration. It was the desire 
of the British Government to administer historic justice as 
between the communities concerned, to deprive no community 
of its ancient rights or to overlook the religious interests 
involved. 

Controversies had arisen, he continued, over the first part, 
also, the part relating to Palestine itself, controversies eu- 
couraged by the long delay in settling the mandates. It was 
claimed that the interests of the Arabs had been neglected 
but that most anxious attention had been accorded the position 
and interests of the Arab populations by the British Govern- 
ment, there being no wish or intention that the provision of 
a Jewish home in Palestine should in any way injure Arab 
interests. The greatest precaution had been taken to see that 
the Jewish home project would in no way encroach on the 


interests or susceptibilities of any part of the population. 
The course contemplated by the British Government would 
advance the material prosperity and moral interests of all the 
people concerned. He appealed for harmony. Discussion and 
dispute had been inevitable and legitimate while the mandate 
was being developed, and now that it had been settled it would 
be a crime to encourage animosities in Palestine and through- 
out the world by emphasizing racial, religious, and historical 
differences. 

The Marquis Imperiali thought that an agreement would soon 
be reached between the Italian and French Governments on 
the Syrian mandate. 

The council again approved the mandates for Syria and 
Palestine, stipulating that they should go into force auto- 
matically and at the same time as soon as the Governments of 
Italy and France notified the president of the council that an 
agreement had been reached. The council also decided that 
the next session should be held on August 30, to solve the 
questions submitted for its decision under article 14 of the 
Palestine mandate. 

The nineteenth session of the council then came to an end. 

In order that an accurate idea may be had of the Palestine 
and Syrian mandates, known as A mandates, I shall set them 
out in full as an appendix to my remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will not the Senator have 
those mandates read at the clerk's desk? They come so well 
in connection with what the Senator is so eloquently presenting 
that if they could be read at the desk instead of being printed, 
Senators would more fully understand the situation. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have not asked that they be printed 
in the Recorp. I intend to read such parts as I think are 
of significance. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
read. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. In describing the council proceedings of 
December 17, 1920, in my address to the Senate of October 5, 
1921, I set out in full one of the “C” mandates. In the present 
address I have already quoted one of the “ B” mandates. 

It will be helpful to note, in connection with the subject of 
mandates, the contents of article 22 of the league covenant, 
the article defining the spirit and purpose of the mandatory 
system, and Į shall therefore include this article in the appendix 
with a word of explanation. 

This brings the work of the league to July 24, 1922. 

I have not had opportunity to bring the account further at 
this time, but I hope to carry it forward so as to cover the 
third assembly before the present Congress adjourns, or in the 
next Congress. 

It is apparent that the work of the league within the scope 
assigned it by the covenant has continued to grow in useful- 
ness and helpfulness to mankind. 

It has settled controversies, notably those of Upper Silesia 
and the Albanian frontier, which might have developed into 
conflicts of alarming proportions and possibilities. 

It has kept a restraining hand and a watchful eye on the 
long quarrel between Poland and Lithuania, with the result 
that open hostilities have on many occasions been averted. 

Its greatest creation, the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, has been in operation for a year and gives every 
promise of permanence, affording history's first illustration of 
a world court on lasting foundations—the realization of one of 
the sublimest dreams of the ages. 

It has examined and confirmed nearly all the mandates under 
which the allied powers are administering the vast terri- 
tories which changed hands as a result of the World War, 
thus assuring for the first time in history the administration 
of territory taken through war as a sacred trust for civilization, 
in the supreme interest of the inhabitants, protecting them 
against exploitation and oppression, and with a view to 
their final control of their own countries—administration. on 
a basis of just laws and equal opportunities under the observa- 
tion of an impartial world tribunal to which annual reports 
are to be made—administration in the spirit of the league cove- 
nant, the spirit of the Lord of Lords and King of Kings. 

It has continued to administer with success neutral terri- 
tories, such as the Saar Basin and the free city of Danzig, as- 
signed it for administrative supervision by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and has thus kept in peaceful condition areas that would 
have been sources of danger to international relations. 

It has continued to discharge with efficiency and vigilance the 
task of securing the protection of minorities in various parts 
of the world—another function assigned it by the Versailles 
treaty. f 

It has systematized and coordinated, on a scale more effective 
than has heretofore been possible, the struggle of private or- 


I hope the Senator will have them all 
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ganizations and governments against the emanation from 
infected sections of epidemics which threaten the world. 

It is directing with increasing effectiveness world efforts 
against the traffic in habit-forming drugs and the traffic in 
women and children, two of the chief curses of humanity. 

Its labor office continues to enlist nation after nation in the 
crusade to secure better conditions for the toilers on whose 
shoulders rests the gigantic and complica‘ed structure of modern 
civilization. y 

It has instituted a scientific study of the question of arma- 
ments, assembling definite information regarding tbe situation 
of each country as to national security, resources, ete.—infor- 
mation essential to any general plan of disarmament or limita- 
tion of armament, 

It has given comprehensive attention to the question of the 
world’s economic reconstruction developing at the Brussels 
Conference which it called in 1920, a declaration of principles 
constituting the last word in sound finance and practical mone- 
tary legislation, and also developing the only system of inter- 
national credits, the ter Meulen plan, which has met the gen- 
eral approval of the business world, including the World Cot- 
ton Conference and our own Federal Reserve Board. 

Above all, it remains the chief hope of mankind for universal 
peace, the first example in history, as I have before pointed 
out, of an organization embracing nearly all the civilized coun- 
tries devoted to the abolition of war, and giving every indica- 
tion of steady and beneficent growth. 

The fact that the United States still stands aloof from the 
league while the rest of the world is making so heroic an 
effort to combat the principal menaces of humanity continues 
to be one of the overshadowing tragedies of all time. 


APPENDIX. 
I.—BririsH MANDATR FoR PALESTINE— (AN “A” MANDATE), 


The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the principal allied powers have agreed, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions of Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, to entrust to a mandatory 
selected by the said powers the administration of the territory 
of Palestine, which formerly belonged to the Turkish Empire, 
within such boundaries as may be fixed by them; and 

Whereas the principal allied powers have also agreed that the 
mandatory should be responsible for putting into effect the 
declaration originally made on November 2, 1917, by the 
Government of His Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the 
said powers, in favor of the establishment in Palestine of a 
national home for the Jewish people, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing should be done which might prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish communities 
in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in any other country; and 

Whereas, recognition has thereby been given to the his- 
torical connection of the Jewish people with Palestine and to 
the grounds for reconstituting their national home in that 
country ; and 

Whereas the principal allied powers have selected His Britan- 
nic Majesty as the mandatory for Palestine; and 

Whereus the mandate in respect of Palestine has been 
formulated in the following terms and submitted to the Counell 
of the League for approval; and 

Whereas His Britannie Majesty has accepted the mandate 
in respect of Palestine and undertaken to exercise it on behalf 


of the League of Nations in conformity with the following 


provisions; and 
Whereas by the aforementioned article 22 (paragraph 8), it 
is provided that the degree of authority, control or administra- 
tion to be exercised by the mandatory, not having been pre- 
viously agreed upon by the members of the league, shall be 
explicitly defined by the council of the League of Nations; 
Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 
ARTICLE 1, 


The mandatory shall have full powers of legislation and of 
administration, save as they may be limited by the terms of 


this mandate. 
ARTICLE 2. 


The mandatory shall be responsible for placing the country 
nnder such political administrative and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishmnet of the Jewish national home, as 
laid down in the preamble, and the development of self-govern- 
ing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil and re- 
ligious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective 
of race and religion. 


ARTICLE 3, 


The mandatory shall, so far as circumstances permit, en- 
courage local autonomy. 

ARTICLE 4, 

An appropriate Jewish agency shall be recognized as a public 
body for the purpose of advising and cooperating with the 
administration of Palestine in such economice, social, and other 
matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish national 
home and the interests of the Jewish population in Palestine, 
and, subject always to the control of the administration, to 
assist and take part in the development of the country. 

The Zionist organization, so long as its organization and 
constitution are in the opinion of the mandatory appropriate, 
shall be recognized as such agency, It shall take steps in 
consultation with His Britannie Majesty's Government to 
secure the cooperation of all Jews who are willing to assist in 
the establishment of the Jewish national home. 

ARTICLE 5. 

The mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no Pales- 
tine territory shall be ceded or leased to, or in any way placed 
under the control of the government of any foreign power. 

ARTICLE 6, 

The administration of Palestine, while insuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions and shall encourage, in cooperation with the Jewish 
agency referred to in Article 4, close settlement by Jews on 
the land, including State lands and waste lands not required 
for public purposes. 

ARTICLE 7. 

The administration of Palestine shall be responsible for 
enacting a nationality law. There shall be included in this law 
provisions framed so as to facilitate the acquisition of Pales- 
tinian citizenship by Jews who take up their permanent resi- 
dence in Palestine. 

ARTICLE 8, 

The privileges and immunities of foreigners, including the 
benefits of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly 
enjoyed by capitulation or usage in the Ottoman Empire, shall 
not be applicable in Palestine. 

Unless the Powers whose nationals enjoyed the aforemen- 
tioned privileges and immunities on August 1st, 1914, shall have 
previously renounced the right to their reestablishment, or 
shall have agreed to their nonapplication for a specified period, 
these privileges and immunities shall, at the expiration of the 
mandate, be immediately reestablished in their entirety or 
with such modifications as may have been agreed upon be- 
tween the Powers concerned. 

77 5 ARTICLE 9. 

The mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that the 
judicial system established in Palestine shall assure to foreign- 
ers, as well as to natives, a complete guarantee of their rights. 

Respect for the personal status of the various peoples and 
communities and for their religious interests shall be fully 
guaranteed. In particular, the control and administration of 
Wakfs shall be exercised in accordance with religious law and. 
the disposition of the founders. 

ARTICLE 10. 

Pending the making of special extradition agreements relat- 
ing to Palestine, the extradition treaties in force between the 
mandatory and other foreign powers shall apply to Palestine. 

ARTICLE 11, , 

The administration of Palestine shall take all necessary 
measures to safeguard the interests of the community in con- 
nection with the development of the country, and, subject to 
any international obligations accepted by the mandatory, shall 
have full power to provide for public ownership or control of 
any of the natural resources of the country or of the public 
works, services, and utilities established or to be established 
therein. It shall introduce a land system appropriate to the 
needs of the country, having regard, among other things, to the 
desirability of promoting the close settlement and intensive 
cultivation of the land. 

The administration may arrange with the Jewish agency 
mentioned in article 4 to construct or operate, upon fair and 
equitable terms, any public works, services, and utilities, and 
to develop any of the natural resources of the country, in so 
far as these matters are not directly undertaken by the admin- 
istration. Any such arrangements shall provide that no profits 
distributed by such agency, directly or indirectly, shall exceed 
a reasonable rate of interest on the capital, and any further 
profits shall be utilized by it for the benefit of the country in 
a manner approved by the administration. 
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ARTICLE 12, 
The mandatory shail be intrusted with the control of the 
foreign relations of Palestine and the right to issue exequaturs 
to consuls appointed by foreign powers. He shall also be en- 
titled to afford diplomatic and consular protection to citizens 
of Palestine when outside its territorial limits. 
ABIICLE 13. 

All responsibility im connection with the holy places and 
religious buildings or sites in Palestine, including that of pre- 
serving existing rights and of securing free access to the holy 
places, religious buildings and sites and the free exercise of 
worship, while insuring the requirements of public order and 

is assumed by the mandatory, who shall be responsible 
solely to the League of Nations in all matters connected here- 
with, provided that nothing in this article shall prevent the man- 
datory from entering into such arrangements as he may deem 
reasonable with the administration for the purpose of carrying 
the provisions of this article into effect; and provided also that 
nothing in this mandate shall be construed as conferring upon 
the mandatory authority to interfere with the fabrie or the 
management of purely Moslem sucred shrines, the immunities 
of which are guaranteed. 

ABTICLE 14, 

A special commission shall be appointed by the mandatory to 
study, define, and determine the rights and claims in connection 
with the holy places and the rights and claims relating to the 
different religious communities in Palestine. The method of 
nomination, the composition and the functions of this commis- 
sion shall be submitted to the Council of the Leagne for its ap- 
proval, and the commission shall not be appointed or enter upon 
its functions without the approval of the council. 

ARTICLE 16. 

The mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to 
the maintenance of public order and morals, are insured to all. 
No discrimination of any kind shall be made between the in- 
habitants of Palestine on the ground of race, religion, or lan- 
guage. No person shall be excluded from Palestine on the sole 
ground of his religious belief. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for 
the education of its own members in its own language, while 
conforming to such educational requirements of a general nature 
as the administration ‘may impose, shali not be denied or im- 
paired, 

ARTICLA 16. 

The mandatory shall be responsible fer exercising such super- 
vision aver religious or eleemosynary bodies of all faiths in 
Palestine as may be required for the maintenance of public 
order and good government. -Subject to such supervision, no 
meusures shall be taken in Palestine to obstruct or interfere 
with the enterprise of such bodies or to discriminate against 
any representative or member of them on the ground of his 
religion or nationality. 

ARTICLE, AT. 

The administration of Palestine may organize on a voluntary 
basis the forces necessary for the preservation of peace and 
order, and also for the defense of the country, subject, however, 
to the supervision of the mandatory, but shall not use them 
for purposes other than those above specified save with the 
consent of the mandatory, Except for such purposes, no mili- 
tary, naval, or air forces shall be raised or maintained by the 
administration of Palestine. 

Nothing in this article shall preclude the administration of 
Palestine from contributing to the cost of the maintenance of 
the forces of the mandatory in Palestine. 

The mandatory shall be entitled at all times to use the roads,- 
railways, and ports of Palestine for the movement of armed 
forces and the carriage of fuel and supplies. 

ARTICLE 14. s 


The mandatory shail see that there is no discrimination in 
Palestine against the nationals ef any State, member of the 
League of Nations (including companies incorporated under its 
laws) as compared with those of the mandatory or of any for- 
eign State in matters concerning taxation, commerce, or nayi- 
gation, the exercise of industries or professions, or in the treat- 
ment of merchant vessels or eivit aircraft. Similarly, there 
shall be no discrimination in Palestine against goods originat- 
ing in or destined for any of the snid States, and there shall 
be freedom of transit under equitable conditions across the man- 
dated area. 
> Subject as aforesaid and to the other provisions of this man- 
Gate, the administration of Palestine may, on the advice of the 
mandatory, impose such taxes and eustoms duties as it may con- 
gider necessary, and take such steps as it may think best to 


promote the development of the natural resources of the coun- 
try and to safeguard the interests of the population. It may, 
also, on the advice of the mandatory, conclude a special customs 
agreement with any State the territory of which in 1914 was 
wholly included in Asiatic Turkey or Arabia. 

ARTICLE 19. 

The mandatory shall adhere on behalf of the administration 
of Palestine to any general international conventions already 
existing, or which may be concluded hereafter with the ap- 
proval of the League of Nations, respecting the slave traffic, the 
traffic in arms and ammunition, or the traffic in drugs, or relat- 
ing to commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, 
aerial navigation, and postal, telegraphic, and wireless com- 
munication, or literary, artistic, or industrial property. * 

ARTICLE 20. 

The mandatory shall cooperate on behalf of the administra- 
tion of Palestine, so far as religious, social, and other conditions 
may permit, in the execution of any common policy adopted by 
the League of Nations for preventing and combating disease, 
including diseases of plants and animals, 

ARTICLE 21. 

The mandatory shall secure the enactment within 12 months 
from this date, and shall insure the execution of a law of an- 
tiquities based on the following rules. This law shall insure 
equality of treatment in the matter of excavations and archwo- 
logical research to the nationals of all States members of the 
League of Nations. 

ii) 

“Antiquity ” means any construction or any product of human 

activity earlier than the year 1700 A. D. 
@) 

The law for the protection of antiquities shall proceed by 
encouragement rather than by threat. 

Any person who, having discovered an antiquity without 
being furnished with the authorization referred to in paragraph 
5, reports the same to an official of the competent department, 
shall be rewarded according to the value of the discovery. 

43) 

No antiquity may be disposed of except to the competent 
department, unless this department renounces the acquisition 
of any such antiquity. 

No antiquity may leave the country without an export license 
from the said department, 

(4) 

Any person who maliciously or negligently destroys or dam- 

ages an antiquity shall be liable to a penalty to be fixed. 
(5) 

No clearing of ground or digging with the object of finding 
antiquities shall be permitted, under penalty of fine, except to 
persons authorized by the competent department. 

(6) 

Equitable terms shall be fixed for expropriation, temporary 
or permanent, of lands which might be of historical or archæ- 
ological interest. 

(1) 

Authorization to excavate shall only be granted to persons 
who show sufficient guarantees of archmological experience. 
The administration of Palestine shall not, in granting these 
authorizations, act in such a way as to exclude scholars of any 
nation without good grounds. 

(8) 


The proceeds of excavations may be divided between the 
excavator and the competent department in a proportion fixed 
by that department. If division seems impossible for scientific 
reasons, the excavator shall receive a fair indemnity in lieu of 
a part of the find. 

ARTICLE 22, 

English, Arabic, and Hebrew shall be the official languages of 
Palestine. Any statement or inscription in Arabic on stamps 
or money in Palestine shall be repeated in Hebrew and any 
statement or inscription in Hebrew shall be repeated in Arabic 

ARTICLE 23. 

The administration of Palestine shall recognize the holy 
days of the respective communities in Palestine as legal days 
of rest for the members of such communities. 

ARTICLE 24. 

The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the council 
as to the measures taken during the year to carry out the pro- 
visions of the mandate. Oopies of ali laws and regulations 
promulgated or issued during the year shall be communicated 
with the report, 
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ARTICLE 28. 

In the territories lying between the Jordan and the eastern 
boundary of Palestine as ultimately determined, the mandatory 
shall be entitled, with the consent of the Council of the League 
of Nations, to postpone or withhold application of such pro- 
visions of this mandate as he may cousider inapplicable to the 
existing local conditions, and to make such provision for the 
administration of the territories as he may consider suitable 
to those conditions, provided that no action shall be taken 
which is inconsistent with the provisions of articles 15, 16, 
und 18. 

ARTICLE 26, 

The mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever should 
arise between the mandatery and another member of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it 
can not be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
article 14 of the coyenant of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 27. 

The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is re- 

quired for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 
ARTICLE 28. 


In the event of the termination of the mandate hereby con- 
ferred upon the mandatory, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions shall make such arrangements as may be deemed neces- 
sary for safeguarding in perpetuity, under guarantee of the 
league, the rights secured by articles 13 and 14, and shall use 
its influence for securing, under the guarantee of the league, 
that the Government of Palestine will fully honor the financial 
obligations legitimately incurred by the administration of 
Palestine during the period of the mandate, including the 
rights of public servants to pensions or gratuities. 

The present instrument shall be deposited in original in the 
archives of the League of Nations and certified copies shall be 
forwarded by the secretury general of the League of Nations to 
all members of the league. 

Done at London the twenty-fourth day of July, one thousand 
nine hundred and twenty-two. 


Il.—FrReNCH MANDATE FOR Syria AND THD LEBANON— (AN “A” Max- 
DATS). 

The Council of the League of Nations: 

Whereas the principal allied powers have agreed that the 
territory of Syria and the Lebanon, which formerly belonged 
to the Turkish Empire shall, within such boundaries as may 
he fixed by the said powers, be entrusted to a mandatory 
charged with the duty of rendering administrative advice and 
assistance to the population, in accordance with the provisions 
of article 22 (paragraph 4) of the covenant of the League of 
Nations; and 

Whereas the principal allied powers have decided that the 
mandate for the territory referred to above should be conferred 
on the Government of the French Republic, which has ac- 
cepted it; and 

Whereas the terms of this mandate, which are defined in the 
articles below, have also been accepted by the Government of 
the French Republic and submitted to the Council of the League 
for approval; and 

Whereas the Government of the French Republle has under- 
taken to exercise this mandate on behalf of the League of 
Nations, in conformity with the following provisions; and 

Whereas by the aforementioned article 22 (paragraph 8), it 
is provided that the degree of authority, control, or administra- 
tion to be exercised by the mandatory, not having been previ- 
ously agreed upon by the members of the league, shall be 
explicitly defined by the Council of the League of Nations; 

Confirming the said mandate, defines its terms as follows: 

ARTICI® i. 


The mandatory shall frame, within a period of three years 
from the coming into force of this mandate, an organic law for 
Syria and the Lebanon. 

This organic law shall be framed in agreement with the 
native authorities and shall take into account the rights, inter- 
ests, and wishes of all the population inhabiting the said 
territory. The mandatory shall further enact measures to 


facilitate the progressive development of Syria and the Lebanon 
us independent States. Pending the coming into effect of the 
organic law, the Government of Syria and the Lebanon shall 
be conducted in accordance with the spirit of this mandate. 

The mandatory shall, as far as circumstances permit, en- 
courage local autonomy. 
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ARTICLE 2. 


The mandatory may maintain its troops in the said territory 
for its defense. It shall further be empowered, until the entry 
into force of the organic law and the reestablishment of 
public security, to organize such local militia as may be neces- 
sary for the defense of the territory, and to employ this militia 
for defense and also for the maintenance of order. ‘These 
local forces may only be recruited from the inhabitants of the 
said territory. 

The said militia shall thereafter be under the local author- 
ities, subject to the authority and the control which the man- 
datory shall retain over these forces. It shall not be used 
for purposes other than those above specified save with the 
consent of the mandatory. 

Nothing shall preclude Syria and the Lebanon from contribut- 
ing to the cost of the maintenance of the forces of the man- 
datory stationed in the territory. 

The mandatory shall at all times possess the right to make 
use of the ports, railways and means of communication of 
Syria and the Lebanon for the passage of its troops and of 
all materials, supplies, and fuel. 

ARTICLE 3. 


The mandatory shall be entrusted with the exclusive control 
of the foreign relations of Syria and the Lebanon and with the 
right to issue exequaturs to the consuls appointed by foreign 
powers. Nationals of Syria and the Lebanon living outside the 
limits of the territory shall be under the diplomatic and con- 
sular protection of the mandatory. 

ARTICLE 4. 

The mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no part 
of the territory of Syria and the Lebanon is ceded or leased 
or in any way placed under the control of a foreign power. 

ARTICLE 5, 

The privileges and immunities of foreigners, Including the 
benefits of consular jurisdiction and protection as formerly en- 
joyed by cupitulation or tisage In the Ottoman Empire, shall 
not be applicable in Syria and the Lebanon. Foreign consular 
tribunals shall, however, continue to perform their duties until 
the coming into force of the new legal organization provides 
for in article 6. 

Unless the powers whose nationals enjoyed the aforemen- 
tioned privileges and immunities on August 1, 1914, shall have 
previously renounced the right to their reestablishment, or shall 
have agreed to their nonapplication during a specified period, 
these privileges and immunities shall at the expiration of the 
mandate be immediately reestablished In their entirety or with 
such modifications as may have been agreed upon between the 
powers concerned, 

ARTICLE 6. 

The mandatory shall establish in Syria and the Lebanon 
a judicial system which shall assure to natives as well as to 
foreigners a complete guarantee of their rights. 

Respect for the personal status of the yarious peoples and for 
their religious interests shall be fully guaranteed. In par- 
ticular, the control and administration of Wakfs shall be ex- 
ercised in complete accordance with religious law and the 
dispositions of the founders. 

ARTICLE 7. 

Pending the conclusion of special extradition agreements, 
the extradition treaties at present in force between foreign 
powers and the mandatory shall apply within the territory of 
Syria and the Lebanon. 

ARTICLE 8. 

The mandatory shall insure to all complete freedom of con- 
science and the free exercise of all forms of worship which are 
consonant with public order and morality. No discrimination 
of any kind shall be made between the inhabitants of Syria 
and the Lebanon on the ground of differences in race, religion, 
or language. 

The mandatory shall encourage public instruction, which 
shall be given through the medium of the native languages in 
use in the territory of Syria and the Lebanon. 

The right of each community to maintain its own schools for 
the instruction and education of its own members in its own 
language, while conforming to such educational requirements 
of a general nature as the administration may impose, shall not 
be denied or impaired. 

ARTICLE 9. 

The mandatory shall refrain from all interference in the 
administration of the councils of management (Conseils de 
fabrique) or in the management of religious communities and 
sacred shrines belonging to the various religions, the immunity 
of which has been expressly guaranteed. 
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ARTICLE 10. 


The supervision exercised by the mandatory over the re- 
ligious missions in Syria and the Lebanon shall be limited to 
the maintenance of public order and good government; the ac- 
tivities of these religious missions shall in no way be re- 
_ stricted, nor shall their members be subjected to any re- 
strictive measures on the ground of nationality, provided that 
their activities are confined to the domain of religion. 

The religious missions may also concern themselves with 
education and relief, subject to the general right of regulation 
and control by the mandatory or of the local government, in 
regard to education, public instruction, and charitable relief. 

ARTICLE 11. 


The mandatory shall see that there is no discrimination in 
Syria or the Lebanon against the nationals, including societies 
and associations, of any State member of the League of Nations 
as compared with its own nationals, including societies and 
associations, or with the nationals of any other foreign State in 
matters concerning taxation or commerce, the exercise of pro- 
fessions or industries, or navigation, or in the treatment of 
ships or aircraft. Similarly, there shall be no discrimination 
in Syria or the Lebanon against goods originating in or des- 
tined for any of the said States; there shall be freedom of 
transit, under equitable conditions, across the said territory. 

Subject to the above, the mandatory may impose or cause 
to be imposed by the local governments such taxes and customs 
duties as it may consider necessary. The mandatory, or the 
local governments acting under its advice, may also conclude 
on grounds of contiguity any special customs arrangements 
with an adjoining country. 

The mandatory may take or cause to be taken, subject to 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of this article, such steps as it 
may think best to insure the development of the natural 
resources of the said territory and to safeguard the interests 
of the local population. 

Concessions for the development of these natural resources 
shall be granted without distinction of nationality between the 
nationals of all States members of the League of Nations, but 
on condition that they do not infringe upon the authority of 
the local government. Ooncessions in the nature of a general 
monopoly shall not be granted. This clause shall in no way 
limit the right of the mandatory to create monopolies of a 
purely fiscal character in the interest of the territory of Syria 
and the Lebanon, and with a view to assuring to the territory 
the fiscal resources which would appear best adapted to the 
local needs, or, in certain cases, with a view to developing the 
natural resourees either directly by the State or through an 
organization under its control, provided that this does not in- 
volve either directly or indirectly the creation of a monopoly 
of the natural resources in favor of the mandatory or its 
nationals, nor involve any preferential treatment which would 
be incompatible with the economic, commercial, and industrial 
equality guaranteed above. 

ARTICLE 12. 

The mandatory shall adhere, on behalf of Syria and the 
Lebanon, to any general international agreements already exist- 
ing, or which may be concluded hereafter with the approval 
of the League of Nations, in respect of the following: The slave 
trade, the traffic in drugs, the traffic in arms and ammunition, 
commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, aerial 
navigation, postal, telegraphic, or wireless communications, and 
measures for the protection of literature, art, or industries. 

5 ARTICLE 18. 

The mandatory shall secure the adhesion of Syria and the 
Lebanon, ‘so far as social, religious, and other conditions per- 
mit, to such measures of common utility as may be adopted 
by the League of Nations for preventing and combating disease, 
including diseases of animals and plants. 

ARTICLE 14. 

The mandatory shall draw up and put into force within 
twelve months from this date a law of antiquities in conformity 
with the following previsions. This law shall insure equality 
of treatment in the matter of excavations and archeological 
research to the nationals of all States members of the League 
of Nations. 

(The eight subdivisions under this article are the same as 
under the article relating to excavations in the Palestine man- 
date. 

2 ARTICLE 18. 

Upon the coming into force of the organic law referred to in 
article 1, an arrangement shall be made between the mandatory 
and the local governments for reimbursement by the latter of 
all expenses incurred by the mandatory in organizing the 
administration, developing local resources, and carrying out 


permanent public works, of which the country retains the 


benefit. Such arrangement shall be communicated to the council 
of the League of Nations. 
ARTICLE 16, 
French and Arabic shall be the official languages of Syria and 
the Lebanon. 
ARTICLE 17. 


The mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
Nations an annual report to the satisfaction of the council 
as to the measures taken during the year to carry out the pro- 
visions of this mandate. Copies of all laws and regulations 
promulgated during the year shall be attached to the said 
report. 

ARTICLE 18. 

The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is re- 

quired for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 
ARTICLE 19. 

On the termination of the mandate, the Council of the League 
of Nations shall use its influence to safeguard for the future 
the fulfillment by the Government of Syria and the Lebanon of 
the financial obligations, including pensions and allowances, 
regularly assumed by the administration of Syria or of the 
Lebanon during the period of the mandate. 

ARTICLE 20. 


The mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should 
arise between the mandatory and another member of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the appli- 
cation of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it 
can not be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The present instrument shall be deposited in original in the 
archives of the League of Nations and certified copies shall be 
forwarded by the secretary general of the League of Nations 
to all members of the league. 

Done at London on the 24th day of July, 1922. 


III. - Anr. XXII ow THE Leacun COVENANT RELATING TO MANDATES, 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world there should be ap- 
plied the principle that the well-being and development of such 
peoples form a sacred trust of civilization afd that securities 
for the performance of this trust should embodied in this 
covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to 
advanced nations, who, by reason of their resources, their ex- 
perience, or their geographical position, can best undertake 
this responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and ‘that 
this tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories on 
behalf of the league. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situa- 
tion of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances, 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognized, subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
mandatory until such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of a mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially these of central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the mandatory must be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience or religion, subject only to the mainte- 
nance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses 
such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the liquor trafic, 
and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or 
military and naval bases and of military training of the natives 
for other than police purposes and for the defense of the terri- 
tory, and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other members of the league. 

There are territories such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands which owing to the sparseness of 
their population or their small size or their remoteness from 
the centers of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to 
the territory of the mandatory, and other circumstances can 
be best administered under the laws of the mandatory as 
integral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards 
above mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 
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In every case of mandate the mandatory shall render to the 
eouncil an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the mandatory shall, if not previously agreed upon 
by the members of the league, be explicttly defined in pens 
case by the council. 

A permanent commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the mandatories and to advise 
the council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. 

IV.—A. B, asp C MANDATES. 

The mandates covering the communities formerly belonging 
to the Turkish Empire and referred to in the fourth paragraph 
of article 22 of the league covenant set out above have been 
further defined by the council as the A mandates, those cover- 
ing territories of Central Africa mentioned in the fifth para- 
graph of article 22 as the B mandates, and those including 
territories of South-West Africa and certain South Pacific 
Islands specified in the sixth paragraph of said article as the 
C mandates. 

Mr. HEPLIN (at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George MeCormick Shortridge 
all Gerr: McKellar th 
ayard Gooding McKinley Smoot 

Borah Hale McLean Spencer 

Brandegee Harris MeNary Stanfield 

Brookhart Harrison Moses Stanley 

Broussard Heflin New Sterling 

Calder Bitcheock Nicholson Swanson 

Cameron uson Nortieck: Townsend 

Capper Jones, N. Mex, Oddie Trammell 

Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 

Kellogg Wadsworth 

Diak eyes Phipps Warren 

g Poindexter Watson 

Ernst Lad Ransdell Weller 

Fernald La Follette Reed, Mo. Williams 

eher Lenroot Reed, Pa. His 

Franee Sheppard. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


SOIL SURVEY OF LAUDERDALE COUNTY, ALA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 83), which was read: 
Resolved by. ne aie 9 W dpm (the Senate 3 
That there be copies of the soll survey of 
Lauderdale 8 yo for 1 use 92 the House document room. 
Mr. MOSES. I move to concur in the resolution of the House. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. I object. I call for the regular order. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is called for. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other: purposes. 

Mr. WELLIAMS. Mr. President, I am always sorry to differ 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop]. He 
and I have served the public here together, or have attempted te 
serve it, for something like 28 years. We have been very warm 
personal friends and we have agreed, upon the whole, in opin- 
ion and in policies; but I must take issue with some things that 
he said upon yesterday. 

I agree to the general idea, of course, that this is a Govern- 
ment of majorities and minorities. That is a truism in any 
properly organized democracy. But in order to apply it we 
must determine what majorities and what minorities we are 
talking about. The majority in a democracy which rules, or 
ought to rule, is a majority of the people, and net an accidental 
or incidental left-over majority in either one of the two Houses 
ef Congress or in both of them. When it comes to the question 
of the justification of Federal legislators delaying legislation, 
an inquiry into that source and nature of majorities is the very 
keystone of all of it: 

Mr. President, this is the only democratie country in the 
world where, after the people have spoken at an election and 
have clearly indicated that they do not want certain legislation, 
a majority of left overs—“ lame ducks,” as they are popularly 
ealled, why I never knew—can proceed to put over legislation 
for the express purpose of defeating the will of the people be- 
fore the new representatives recently elected to take their 
places can take their seats and be sworn in. There are enough 
of the “left overs” to hold the balance of power in the voting, 


Mr. President, I voted for the joint resolution introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Noxris] providing for a sub- 
mission to the people of a constitutional amendment for the 
purpose of changing the time of the meeting of the two Houses 
of Congress. I have been here now for nearly 30 years, and I 
have found that nearly every piece of bad legislation and about 
half of the crooked legislation is always “put ever” at the 
short session of a Congress, after that Congress is about ready, 
or a great many Members of it are about ready, to go out of 
office. I am speaking without any bad feelings, for Senators all 
know I am about ready to go out myself; but, Mr. President, 
when a man is going out of office, especially if he go out by 
defeat, there is a certain degree of iron in his soul. 

He feels not only a lack of responsibility to a constituency 
which he thinks has rebuked him or removed him, but he 
feels to a certaim degree in many cases a feeling of anger; in 
all eases, however, there is a lack of responsibility. 

The defect of the American Government as compared with 
parliamentary democracies all over the world is this: In any 
other democracy—Great Britain or Canada or Australia or 
Cape Colony or France, I care not which one be taken—after 
an election those just elected to the legislature all go into 
office almost immediately and the will of the people as ex- 
pressed at the election is enacted into legislation immediately, 
or very soon. One of the defects that our forefathers left 
in our institution was the so-called left-over session of Congress. 

Mr. President, while I agree thoroughly with the Senator 
from Alabama that the majority ought to rule, I say that he 
has what legicians call an ambiguous middle when he speaks 
that way; he is referring to a majority of the two legislative 
bodies, but the maxim refers to a majority of the people and 
their representatives. When he says that a majority of the 
representatives of the poeple must be heard, that is also true; 
but not a majority of the misrepresentatives of the people 
or not a majority of which the misrepresentatives of the people 
hold a balance of power. Undoubtedly a man who has been 
defeated is a misrepresentative of his constituency in the 
opinion of that constituency. Whether properly or improperly, 
wisely or foolishty, that is their opinion. A man voluntarily 
retiring is no longer responsible to any constituency, because 
he expects no future reward and no future punishment. If 
there be any responsibility, it is that of a high-minded man 
who wishes to do the right thing as thoroughly as if he had 
anticipation of punishment or reward before him. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that fflibustering,“ as it is 
ealled, is ever justified except in two classes of cases: One of 
them the Senator from Alabama illustrated when he filibus- 
tered against the so-called antilynching bill, because that was 
a bill which proposed to make murder in a State a Federal 
offense punishable by a Federal court. Of course, if we once 
step out on the pathway of making common crimes within the 
States punishable entirely in the Federal courts, or chiefly 
there, or at all, we shall have deprived the States of their 
very life, which is their police power. Whatever else might 
have been said and however great the abuses which . to 
be corrected—and they are great, and I regret them, 
cially in so far as they apply to my own section—the komedy 
was not in placing the police power of the States in the hands 
of the Federal Government. I have grown sick and tired of 
lynching bees, even if they were justified in some cases, perhaps, 
or if not justified extenuated by the nature and the gravity 
of the crime which led and provoked the people to act, as was 
the case long ago in the histery of California, when the Vigi- 
lantes acted; but there is no excuse where there is organized 
government for lynching people for ordinary crimes, whether 
they be white people or black people or red people or Mongolian 
people. Rape, to my mind, is the only crime I can now think of 
which extenuates, if not excuses, it. But a vast majority of the 
lynehings are not for rape. I say I especially regret that part 
of it which applies to my section, but I regret it all over the 
country, and I am sorry to say that it exists all over the coun- 
try. The only difference is that when a northern mob goes 
out for a criminal it is not satisfied with getting the ¢riminal 
and punishing him, but it punishes all of his race, religion, or 
type against whom the prejudice exists or may, by the passion 
aflame on the occasion, be aroused at the time. 

Mr. President, that was one instance where a filibuster fs 
justified, because I think as we stand here as ambassadors of 
the States in a Congress, just as much so as delegates in a 
European congress, where the powers are met in concert, are 
ambassadors from their several governments, and it is our 
duty, therefore, to protect the State’s rights of our constitu- 
ents. It is a mistake to assume that there are no States’ 
rights left. They are rapidly disappearing, but there are some 
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yet remaining. Wherever a great, vital, fundamental con- 
stitutional question is presented and a majority is trying to 
override the organie law of the United States, then, I repeat, 
a filibuster is justified. That was the case to which the Sena- 
tor from Alabama referred. 

But there is another class of cases, and that is when an acci- 
dental and incidental temporary majority in a legislative body 
tries to forestall the future and defeat the will of the majority 
of the people as expressed at an election, and as will be ex- 
pressed by a majority of thelr recently elected representatives. 
I dare say there is not a man in this body who willl have the 
hardihood to say that the ship subsidy bill can pass through 
the next Congress. If there be one who has that amount of 
hardihood, who is capable of that degree of recklessness of as- 
sertion, I should like to hear him now tell me that he thinks 
I am mistaken about it. Ah, Mr. President, the very reason 
why this bill is being pushed along to a conclusion at this tail 
end of an expiring Congress, where the “left overs” hold the 
balance of power, is because every man, from the President in 
the White House down to the pages upon the floor of the legis- 
lative halls, knows that it can not be passed in the next and 
recently elected Congress of the United States fresh from the 
people. 

I do not believe in delaying legislation. As the Senator from 
Alabama said, the legislature must function“; that is true; 
but it does not follow that it must function in order to put over 
things to keep a fair expression of the will of the people, as 
expressed at the last election, from being functioned. Why do 
you want to put this bill over at this session? Because if you 
once get it upon the statute books, it can not be repealed so 
long as the present administration is in power, at any rate, be- 
cause the law repealing it could be and would be vetoed, as 
everybody Knows, and it would take not a majority but two- 
thirds of beth Houses to override the veto. That is the reason. 
Let us speak plainly to one another and let us speak honestly 
and eandidly to the country. 

The Senator from Alabama said that the tariff act recently 
passed, in his opinion, would do more harm than the shipping 
bill, if enacted. I shall not discuss that assertion, but, grant 
that it be true, the difference is this: There was a mandate 
of the people for the passage of the tariff law, however mis- 
taken that mandate may have been. But there is a mandate 
of the people against the passage of this law, however mistaken 
that mandate may be. If this be a country where the majority 
ought to rule, then I can plant myself much more stably upon 
tunt principle than the Senator from Alabama can plant him- 
self while I am taking my present position and he is tak- 
ing his. 

Mr. President, the immorality of this thing is great, if you 
think of it as a political philosopher loving democracy. It is 
unethical and immoral to put this legislation over at this ses- 
sion of Congress. It is treason to the spirit of democracy; 
that is what it is. There ought to be some way by law to 
punish it, but there is not. Then, what is the next best thing? 
It is to prevent it, Prevent it how? By every means within 
your pewer; that is all. How else are you going to rebuke an 
act of treason to the spirit of democracy which is yet legal, 
technically lawful, but which, once accomplished, can not be 
undone for a long time? 

Mr. President, that is not all. If this bill went upon the 
statute books, not only could the President veto it as long as 
his term continued, or, if reelected, during another four years, 
but such is the nature of our politics in America that after 
you get through another election nobody could say whether 
the affirmative or the negative side of the ship-subsidy con- 
tention had won; there would be so many other issues in- 
volved, some of them overshadowing and outbalancing it. The 
only way you could tell would be by seeing whether a majority 
of the newly elected Members were in favor of or opposed to 
the legislation; that would be all, and even then some of them 
holding one opinion might have been elected upon some other 
Issue. Still, Mr. President, the fact remains that when you do 
find out that a majority of the newly elected legislators are 
opposed to it, as is the case right now, then there can be no 
question of what the will of the people is upon that issue. 

I would not have stood here to attempt to delay the passage 
of the tariff bill, as bad as I thought it was, and as bad as 1 
think the American people ultimately will find it to be, because 
the principle of the right of the majority to rule did apply in 
that case, and it was not an accidental, nor an incidental, nor a 
temporary majority, and it was passed by those who were the 
representatives of the people upon that question, and were sent 
here to do that thing among other things; and, to use the lan- 
guage of the Senator from Alabama, these two bodies had a 
right on that issue to function. Function how? As representa- 


tives of the people. They had not been superseded. But mis- 
representatives of the people have no right to function, if I can 


help it, on a question where they are misrepresentatiyes. Your 
neighbors to the north of you—the Canadians—stare almost 
paralyzed with wonderment at the spectacle of a democracy 
whose popular will as expressed at an election can not be put 
upon the statute books; aye, whose popular will as expressed 
at an election can be defeated by left-over misrepresentatives 
before the real representatives of the people can begin to 
“ function.” 

That is the difference between the Senator from Alabama 
and me, and I am awfully sorry to have had to express it. 
There are few here I love better. He came into public life at 
the other end of this Capitol only two or four years—I have 
forgotten which—after I did. We have been working in unison 
ever since, as far as I know, and as far as I can remember now 
I believe this is the first great question we have ever differed 
about—the first fundamental difference of opinion or of policy, 
either one. He possesses a head that is exceedingly level, and 
it is very rarely, indeed, that anything carries him wrong, but it 
uns carried him wrong this time. As a logician he is defictent. 
He has used an ambiguous middle. He has talked about the 
sacredness of the majority, when he does not tell what a ma- 
jority is. The majority which is sacred is a majority of the 
electorate, and the legislative majority which is sacred is that 
which is representative of the electorate, and not that which has 
been left at home, either by voluntary retirement or by defeat 
for nomination or for election. 

In order that it may impress itself upon the country, 1 
again say that this effort to pass this bill at this session is 
immoral and unethical, because it is an attempt to “put over” 
legislation that the recently elected and true representatives 
of the people do not want and to rush it through before they 
can begin to function as the Members of either House; and 
to impress the other point I repeat that, in my opinion, there 
is not a man within the sound of my voice with the hardihood 
even to pretend to believe, even to assert that he does believe, 
that if this legislation does not pass at this session it will pass 
the next Congress. 

Mr. President, if that were true, the special interests that 
are so much in favor of this bill would not be so anxious to 
put it over now. They would know that all they had to do 
was to wait a short time, and it would go through the next 
Congress. They would know, moreover, that the present in- 
cumbent of the White House—a man whom I like very much 
personally—would not hesitate to call an extra session to have 
it enacted. It would not be a month before it would go on 
the statute books, or two months at the most. Now, let us 
deul honestly with one another and with the people. Is not 
that true? Does anybody deny it? 

Mr. President, bad as this ship subsidy bill is, if conditions 
were such that it could be heard upon its merits—or rather 
on its demerits, because it has no merits—by the representa- 
tives of the people really representing the people's views upon 
that particular subject, I would not attempt to delay it. I 
say this, though, I think it is about the worst thing that could 
be conceived of. I am opposed always to taxing all the people 
in order to give the taxes to a part of the people, no matter 
what the circumstances are, except in cases of great suffering. 
natural catastrophes, like earthquakes and fires, where charity 
is appealed to, and not Justice. 

Those cases are somewhat different; but here gentlemen pro- 
pose deliberately to subsidize an industry so well protected 
already by law, so completely fenced in and buttressed about 
in its special privileges that in several lines of its operations 
it is a monopoly. It has by nature the monopoly of the lakes 
and the rivers, and we give it by law the monopoly of the coast- 
wise trade, with all the Incidents that follow, to the benefit not 
only of the masters and owners of ships but of the American 
builders of them, whereas Great Britain would allow me or 
the Senator from North Carolina to-morrow, if we chose, to 
sail or steam a ship from Glasgow to London at the mouth 
of the Thames and engage in fair competition publicly with 
any shipowner of its land. Here is a class of people who have 
been protected already far beyond their deserts, and yet they 
are seeking more. Then gentlemen tell me: “ Well, if you do 
not give it to them, we will spend more money the way we 
are doing now than this would come to.“ My answer is that 
all you have got to do is to stop it. Quit spending that money 
and quit it now. Do not keep it as a losing game and pur- 
posely continue as a losing game for the purpose of forcing 
opinion to a ship subsidy. 

One more point: A sort of pseudopatriotism is appealed to 
every now and then. “You want to ship your cotton and 
your wheat in a cargo boat that is flying the flag of the Ameri- 
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ean Republic.“ Well, other things being equal, yes; I would 
rather help a neighbor than an outsider; but the interest that 
my cotton has and that the Northwestern farmer's wheat has 
in this controversy is getting to the consumer as quickly and 
as cheaply as possible. Moreover, Mr. President, all the sub- 
sidies in the world are not going to build up in the immediate 
future any American merchant marine. Way? Because the 
American boy is not going to do that sort of work. As long 
as he can get more profitable employment on land, he would 
rather leave it to Norwegians and Swedes and Dutchmen and 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. It is true you might pass a law, 
and have done it, saying that a certain proportion of the 
sailors shall be American citizens, but the result would be 
nothing but this: You would find that a majority of the so- 
called American citizens serving as sailors were naturalized 
foreigners, and then you would find that the balance, not re- 
quired to be citizens, were unnaturalized foreigners. 

There was a time when young boys now and then liked to 
go to sea out of romance. I passed through that period once 
myself, from reading Fenimore Cooper’s novels, and Dana’s 
Two Years Before the Mast, and various things of that sort; 
but that sort of literature has ceased to be popular now even 
with that sort of reader, so you can not even rely upon senti- 
ment—outside of a few fishing villages in New England, per- 
haps—to furnish any American men for sea service outside 
of see Navy, where genuine patriotism and not pseudopatriotism 
makes an 

Why should a boy want to leave his mother, his sisters, his 
sweetheart, and probably his wife to live one of the hardest 
lives in the world, with food not teo good, with atmosphere 
to breathe at night not too unlimited in amount nor pure in 
character and under a discipline harsh and rigorous, when he 
could stay on land and earn more money, and be near his kith 
-and kin, with his feet upon his native sod? Do you think 
you can furnish enough money to overcome that; and do you 
think that if you ence did furnish money enough for you to 
seem to be overcoming it, all the other nations in the world 
would not begin to issue subsidies as effective as yours or a 
little bit more so? It would be the old endless race over again, 
only in peace instead of in preparation for war, of one nation 
‘building more battleships and enlisting more soldiers, and an- 
other at the very next meeting of its legislative assembly 
capping them, “calling the bluff —the old endless race in 
armor and armament and land and sea forces. It wonld be 
the same thing for a merchant marine race. 

You need not think, because the balance of the world just 
now leoks as if it were a bit bankrupt, or nearly bankrupt, 
and you have money untold in your Treasury and almost un- 
realizable in potentiality, that therefore they will net spend 
money to keep you from pushing them out of a legitimate 
business. They will do it if they have to economize on some- 
thing more important. Not only is their pride enlisted, but if 
you take countries like Holland and Norway and Great Britain 
and several others which I might name, the very livelihood of 
a great number of their people is enlisted. 

For every dollar you put down they could put down a half 
a dollar, and a half a dollar would go just about as far with 
them in operating ships as a dollar will with you; or, if that 
is an overstatement, 75 cents would undoubtedly go just as far. 
They could put less money down and still be equal with you in 
the results attained. 

But I did not intend to discuss the merits of the bill, or 
rather, its demerits, because it has no merits, except in the eyes 
of its beneficiaries, and except in the eyes of gross, maudlin 
sentimentalists, who think that a flag sanctifies a bushel of 
wheat or a bale of cotton carried behind it. I did not intend 
to discuss the bill. I merely intended to make a reply to the 
line of argument made by my friend from Alabama, which, in 
my opinion, is not only illogical and mistaken, but would lead 
to positively unethical political results. 

Another Senator says that he fears that if we delay this 
legislation we might be understood as denying or delaying 
other legislation. Of course, we can not help what somebody 
may think, but anybody who would think that can not have 
very much sense. The thing that is denying and delaying other 
legislation is the keeping of this bill constantly before this 
body. The real filibuster in this case is this procedure, and the 
chief and head of the filibusters is the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], who obstinately keeps this legislation before 
this body all the time, thereby denying an opportunity to the 
Senate to pass other measures which the people are in favor of. 
I do not use the word “filibuster” in any insulting or offen- 
sive sense, but it has been hurled at men over here, and my 
friend from Montana says he fears we will be thought guilty 
of filibustering against other measures. The people who are 


filibustering against other measures are the men who are 
keeping this—oh, I started to use an adjective—this measure 
before this body. They can not plead that they are ignorant 
of the fact that if they keep this thing up to the end of the 


session a great many meritorious bills will have to fail. They 
know it just as well as I do, and if the people have not sense 
enough to learn it, then they have not sense enough for self- 
government, and the whole thing might as well go to pot; we 
might just as well stop the experiment of self-government. 
The Senator from Alabama said that one reason why nobody 
ought to delay the ship subsidy bill was that it was an appro- 
priation for a specific purpose. I would like to know what 
could be a more indefinite utterance than that. An appropria- 
tion; yes. How much? For a specific A rat aah yes. What 
specific purpose? As long as you leave that statement ont in 
the open by itself, subject te be rained upon and snowed upon, it 
is the most defenseless thing I have witnessed in a long, long 
time, and when you begin to define it you find there is nothing 
to it. Of course, everything is an appropriation “for a specifie 
purpose,” if it is an appropriation at all. The specific pur- 
pose in the heart of the beneficiary in this case is to put 
money in his purse, and if he does not know how to put it in by 
honest thrift and industry in open competition, to put it In by 
taxing my constituents, the farmers of Mississippi, black and 
white, poor as they can be, the darkies especially, when that 
beneficiary is rich already. Where is the man who is going to 
build a ship who is not already worth a quarter of a million or 


half a-million? 

“An appropriation for a specific purpose.” It is the specific 
purpose which makes ft hellish, and ft is the fact that it is an 
appropriation that makes it a steal. There might be an appro- 
priation for the specific purpose of helping the starving some- 
where, in Europe or here at home, and this phrase would apply 
to it as well as to any other legislation I could conceive of 
which costs the Government a dollar. 

The antilynching bill would have involved sooner or later“ an 
‘appropriation for a specific purpose,” the specific purpose of 
depriving the States of Jurisdiction over cases of murder, 
because, after all is said or done, a man who 18 is miT- 
dered, and that which can legally be said of those who have 
lynched him is that in the law they are murderers. If we 
started once to giving the Federal Government jurisdiction over 
murder, I do not know where we would stop in the catalogue of 
crime, 

We would go next, I suppose, te arson, and after that to rape, 
and after that to grand Jarceny, and In the ‘course of time we 
would get down to petty larceny. I know a distinction in grade, 
but I do not know any distinction in character or kind between 
crimes which have uniformly and universally been supposed to 
be punishable by the States under their police powers. Yet, 
if we start out on that pathway we will not only have appro- 
priations for specific purposes but we will have very numerous 
and very large ones for a great many specific purposes. 

Mr. President, I expect I owe somewhat of an apology for 
having spoken at this time. I have been feeling exceedingly 
badly all day long. My chief occupation for about a week has 
been blowing my nose, now and then interrupted by a sneez- 
ing spell, and to-day I have a little, dull, mean, bad headache 
with it, which makes me feel peculiarly stupid. In fact, I do 
not know of any physical ailment that attacks a man’s mind 
quite as quickly as having his nose stopped up; and if I hare 
not done my subject justice, please attribute it to the fact that 
my nose is not disciplinable. 


REMOVALS FROM THE BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I regret to refer to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] in his absence. Some 
time ago, however, I intreduced a resolution asking for an in- 
vestigation touching the discharge of the director and 27 
chiefs of divisions in the Bureau of Eugraving and Printing. 
They were discharged by an Executive order with the statement 
that it was for the good of the service,” an indictment against 
them both as to honesty and efficiency. After months of investi- 
gation the President gave out an indefinite interview to the effect 
that possibly in the future he might make a statement. In the 
meantime he permitted three women, who for 25 or 30 years had 
toiled faithfully for the Government, to creep back into the 
Government’s employ at half their former salaries, while he 
put in their former places men of no experience and in some 
cases men of no character. 

Recently the President issued another order restoring to the 
civil service status the remaining people whom he had stricken 
from the rolls, with two exceptions, one, Doctor Beach, who had 
been killed by this unjustifiable charge, the other, the former 
director, Mr. Wilmeth, whom he seeks to punish because Wil- 
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meth comes from my State. He has such little respect for other 
men’s reputations that he is willing to damn for all time to 
come the reputation of Mr. Wilmeth because he imagines thus 
he is punishing me. Oh, Mr. President, if he wanted to strike 
me, why did he not strike me and not attempt to do so through 
a helpless individual who can not strike back? 

I said the other day that this discharge was for a division of 
spoils, and that among the people who were the beneficiaries 
were some of the Senators who were blocking the investigation. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Carper] immediately asked 
if I was talking about him. He guessed correctly, because I 
was talking about him. 

I have here a statement which I shall put in the RECORD 
when the Senator from New York is present, which.tends to 
show that he in fact was awarded one of the places. I thought 
he got that as his part of the spoils, and now he helps to deny 
an investigation. 

Honestly, now, I think he is inconsistent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CARAWAY., I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to file a report on behalf of the 
Judiciary Committee on a certain resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me withdraw that consent until the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] is present. He 
wants to have something to say. That Is on the child-labor 
question? - 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I shall have to refuse to yield until the 
Senator from North Carolina is present, because I know he 
wants to say something about it, The Senator will pardon me 
for not yielding? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was about to say that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper], whom I like, who is a delightful, 
pleasant gentleman, was named the other day by General 
Cronkhite, who says he helped smother an investigation into 
the charges against Captain Rosenbluth, whom he thinks 
killed his son; and when that charge was made, Senator CALDER 

. said last night that he was willing that there should be an 
investigation so that all might know he was innocent of this 
charge, but he smothers an investigation where 28 men and 
women are laboring under a charge and denies them a forum 
in which they may be heard to vindicate thelr names against 
this charge made against them. He is quick to say, “I am 
willing to have an investigation of the killing of Major Cronk- 
hite, when they say I induced the Attorney General to desist 
in the probe to determine who was guilty of the murder. I am 
willing that there should be a thorough investigation”; but 
when 28 men and women who are helpless ask and plead for 
an investigation, he will not let them have it because he does 
not want to embarrass the President, I understand he says, 

I do not know what representations were made to the Presi- 
dent to induce him to do this unthinkable thing of striking 
down the reputations of 28 men and women who heretofore 
have lived lives that entitled them to the respect and confi- 
dence of those who knew them. I do not know what repre- 
sentations were made to him, but I shall always believe, what- 
ever the denials may be, that it was a political doling out of 
patronage to which the President yielded. I have said let 
them take the offices. I do not complain about that. Let them 
have the offices, but let them take them like spoilsmen that 
they are, and let the administration dole them out as the 
spoils broker that it is and not take them by robbing the men 
of their reputations. 

This afternoon the President gave out an interview that I 
shall read. It appears in the Evening Star of this date, and 
is headed: 

Ousted bureau officials will be denied old jobs. President Harding 
feels no regret over changes and feels matter now closed incident. 

I do not think he feels any regret over the incident, because 
he belongs to that school of politicians who think, if a place 
is to be had, his friends should get it, whatever the means, and 
have no regret. He wanted those places for people, some of 
them, I fear, here in the Senate, who were demanding the jobs 
for their henchmen, and he now says, Why. of course, we 
got the offices. What regret should I feel?” 

In the interview he is quoted as saying: 


President Harding feels no regret over the changes made at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printi has laid all his cards” before the 
Senate Committee on Contingent Expenses, and probably will make np 
further statement in the matter. z 


I do not know what cards he laid on the table before the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
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the Senate, but I do know, even though he is the President 
of these United States, that when he does a thing in secret that 
injures another man he ought not to be content to lay his 
cards in secret before a secret committee and then say, “ I have 
nothing further to say.“ Lay them on the table before the 
public, which is his master and mine, and let the public judge 
and not let a committee that he knows will not report the resolu- 
tion and will not make public the facts which he is supposed to 
have revealed. I understand—and there is a member of that 
committee sitting present to correct me if I am misinformed— 
that while he permitted everybody who wanted to crawl up out 
of the filth and east their aspersions upon the character of these 
men to appear before the committee and to make charges in- 
definite and vague and principally by insinuation, yet when the 
men and women wliose characters have been besmirched pleaded 
at the committee door to be heard they were denied. 

It was explained that the committee was sitting like a grand 
jury; it woud seem like a packed grand jury. 

I continne to read: 

In making this known at the White House to-day it was said that the 
President feels that restoration of the civil service status of the dis- 
missed employees was sufficient to satisfy their claims, in the absence 
of any specific charges against them. 

Oh, my goodness, Mr, President, to tell a man he may get a 
job if he can find it is not sufficient. When he has done that 
it is sufficient, although he struck them down when they had a 
job and destroyed their right to be reemployed when they were 
employed; that because he made no specific charges against 
them, it is sufficient because a year later he says, “If you can 
find some other place to work I am satisfied, and if you can 
not you can starve, and it does not concern me.” I am sure 
the American people will be shocked to know that that is the 
sentiment of the President of the United States toward the 
people whom he has ruined. 

But that is not all. I read further: 

The President was also represented as ae that it was “ neither 

smissed chiefs to their 
positions in the bureau. 

Whether the Senate committee before which the President 
laid his facts, according to the statement to-day at the White 
House, will ever make public further details was problematical. 
It was thought, however, in view of the developments to-day, 
that no more official statement may be expected on the dis- 
missals of March 81, last year. 

I continue reading the article: 

Chairman CALDER of the Senate Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
following a conference with President Harding at the White House to- 
day, indicated that the committee might make no report of any kind 
on the Caraway resolution to investigate the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing dismissals, 

Hearings have been concluded, Senator CALDER said, the committer 
calling in only one witness, Charles B. Brewer, special investigator 
of the Department of Justice. No witnesses were called to represent 
the dismissed enplores, the Senator said. His committee was 3 
in the nature of a “grand jury,” it was explained, and, althon 
ao its hearings, had not definitely decided what to do 
a 8 

The probability is, however, the Senator intimated, that there will 
be no report at all. It would be a serious thing.“ he said, “to 
investigate the President.“ 

Oh, yes; it would, Mr. President, but the most serious charge 
ever made against the President of the United States is made 
in the statement which is quoted from the Senator from New 
York, that the President has been guilty of some act that it 
would be a “serious” offense to let the public know what it 
was the President did. I have said some things that were not 
exactly complimentary about the President, and suppressed a 
good many I wanted to say, but I have never thought, much 
less ever said, anything that so reflects upon the President as 
his particular friend, who is smothering the resolution to which 
I have referred. He said, and I want to quote it, because it is 
in his own language: 

It would be a serious thing to investigate the President. 


He knows what the President has done, because the President 
said he has told him, and he knows it. But he said that he will 
not permit others to know what the President said, because “it 
would be a serious thing to investigate the President.” 

Reading further from the article: 


Wide difference of opinion exists in the Senate committee, Senator 
CALDER admitted, over the value of Brewer's testimony. Senator Me- 
KELLAR, Democrat, Tennessee, member of the committee, has stated 
that Brewer failed utterly to substantiate the charges upon which it 
is alleged President Harding based his action. 

Senator MCKELLAR was understood to-day to be still intent on doing 
further justice to the dismissed employees, and meant to try to get 
through the committee a proposed bill to puy the dismissed persons 
all back pay for the time since March 81, when they were let out, 
and, further, to replace them in positions similar to those from whieh 
they were dismissed. 
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I shall not read the remainder of the interview. I ask per- 
inission to insert the entire interview in my remarks at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


OvsTED BUREAU OFFICIALS WILL Br DENIED OLD JOBS— PRESIDENT 
HARDING FEELS No REGRET Over CHANGES AND FEELS MATTER Now 
CLOSEÐ INCIDENT, 

President Harding feels no regret over the changes made at the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing, has laid all his cards” before the 
Senate Committee on Contingent Expenses, and probably will make no 
further statement in the matter. 

In_making this known at the White House to-day, it was said that 
the President feels that restoration of the civil-service status of the 
dismissed employees was sufficient to satisfy their claims, In the 
absence of any specific charges against them. 

The President was also represented as feeling that it was “ nelther 
possible nor desirable’ to restore any of the dismissed chiefs to their 
positions in the bureau. 

Whether the Senate committee before which the President laid his 
facts, according to the statement to-day at the White House, will ever 
make public further details was problematical. It was thought, how- 
ever, in view of developments to-day, that no more official statement 
=. be expected on the dismissals of March 81 last year. 

‘Chairman CALDER, of the Senate Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
following a conference with President Harding at the White House 
to-day, indicated that the committee might make no report of any kind 
on the Caraway resolution to investigate the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing dismissals. 

Hearings have been concluded, Senator CALDER said, the committee 
calling in only one witness, Charles B. Brewer, special investigator of 
the Department of Justice. No witnesses were called to represent the 
dismissed operas the Senator said. His committee was sitting in 
the nature of a grand jury,” it was explained, and although having 
eoncluded its hearings, had not definitely decided what to do about it. 


NO REPORT LIKELY, 


The probability is, however, the Senator intimated, that there will 
be no report at all. “It would be a serious thing, he said, to in- 
vestigate the President.” 

Wide difference of opinion exists in the Senate committee, Senator 
CALDER admitted, over the value of Brewer's testimony. Senator 
MCKELLAR, Democrat, Tennessee, member of the committee, has stated 
that Brewer failed utterly to substantiate the charges upon which it is 
alleged President Harding based his action. 

Senator MCKBLLAR was understood to-day to be still intent on doing 
further justice to the dismissed ba pes ee and meant to try to get 
through the committee a proposed bill to pay the dismissed persons all 
back pay for the time since March 31, when they were let out, and, 
further, to replace them in positions similar to those from which they 
were dismissed. 

Whether Senator CALDER conferred with the President over this 
phase of the situation it was not learned to-day. 

Brewer's testimony impressed members of the committee in various 
ways, Senator CALDER indicated. The chairman himself had entered 
me F grana wy 3 an 28 caraway 5 with an open 
mind, he said, and had learned from Brewer many valuable th 
added that his mind was still open on the question. e 

From confidential sources close to the committee it was learned fur- 
ther to-day that Brewer was not only asked to present his case, but 
that he was severely cross-examined by members of the committee as to 
the reasons why he had gathered the charges which were presented to 
President Harding. and upon which the President acted, without the 
knowledge and advice of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

Brewer was an early caller at the White House to-day. He refused 
io discuss his mission there or to make any statement on the Bureau of 
Engraving matter. Upon leaving the White House he was photo- 
graphed for the first time since his implication in the bureau matter, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I rose to inquire how the resolution reached the 
committee of which the able Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] is chairman, and, secondly, if I may be permitted to 
ask two questions, if it did reach that committee properly, and 
I assume that it did, what reason has the committee to smother 
an investigation of a matter which obviously, under all the facts 
known to the public and known to the Senate, does demand an 
exhaustive inquiry: 

Mr. CARAWAY. There were about two dozen Senators who 
objected to its immediate consideration, so it went to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. The reason why that committee smothered it is plain. 
I shall read again from the language of the chairman of that 
committee, though I read it a moment ago. Here it is again: 


It would be a serious thing to investigate the President. 


That is the reason why the committee smothered it, because 
he said, “It would be a serious thing to investigate the Presi- 
dent.” The resolution did not necessarily mean to investigate 
the President. The resolution asked that we might know why 
these people were dismissed, what their reputations and char- 
acters were, and what are the reputations and characters of the 
individuals whom the President put in their places. Now, the 
Senator from New York said it would be a serious thing to 
investigate the President. The committee, as I understand, 
stood on a division on purely political lines. The committee 
consists of Mr. CALDER, of New York, as chairman; Mr. KEYES, 
of New Hampshire; and Mr. MCCORMICK, of Illinois; and then 
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the two Democrats, Mr. Jones of New Mexico and Mr. MCKET- 
LAR, of Tennessee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves that 
point will he yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether, under 
the procedure of the Senate as he understands it and under 
the rules of the Senate as he interprets them, the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate have 
the right to deny an investigation? My understanding is, by 
way of interrogation, that they have the right merely to deter- 
mine whether or not the funds are available to pay for the 
inquiry. If the object of the inquiry is at all legitimate, and 
it is for the Senate to determine that question, it is their duty 
to report back the resolution. Is not that the Senator's under- 
standing? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the way they have treated every 
resolution heretofore; but this resolution, for the reasons I 
have explained, is one tending to prevent people getting to- 
gether to share the spoils in the way of a division of offices, 
so I suppose they feel they ought to stand together. Here are 
28 helpless men and women, who have spent a lifetime in faith- 
ful service as employees of the Government. They have beer 
despoiled of their right to make an honest living. They have 
had their characters besmirched and reputations destroyed, 
and yet the people who profit thereby will not even give them 
back their reputations. They will be compelled to go on down 
through the years with the finger of suspicion pointed at them. 
One of them is already dead, having died of a broken heart. 

But this I wish to emphasize. Mr. Wilmeth is to be denied 
restoration altogether, because he comes from my State and I 
had the bad taste to say anything about his removal. There- 
fore he is to be perpetually barred because I have offended the 
President by calling the attention of the country to his un- 
warranted removal of these people. Mr. Wilmeth went into 
the Government employ as a messenger. For 30 years he 
toiled upward, with never a charge against him at any time 
by anybody. He is never to be restored, because he comes 
from my State. 

Doctor Beach, 30 years with the Government, an educated, 
cultivated gentleman, was taken out of a little position when 
he was old, when he was getting $1,600 a year, and sent to his 
grave with a broken heart, and his place filled by a politician 
from Pennsylvania at $3,000 a year—a man who had no civil- 
service status at all and never had been in the employ of the 
Government before. 

Mr. Wilmeth was removed, a man of high character, a 
Christian gentleman, and in his place was put a Mr. Hill, a 
man whose wife was then suing him for divorce. Among all 
the other unmentionable charges against Mr. Hill, which have 
never been denied so far as I know and have subsequently been 
sustained by proof, was that he has a daughter who is about 
grown, and he had the brutality to beat her in the face with 
his fist because she protested against the life he was living 
and the indignities he was heaping upon her mother. 

Well, I do not much blame them not to want to air the repu- 
tation of Mr. Hill, whom the President put in charge of the 
bureau which has in it more women than are in any other 
division of the Government; but there are other things about 
Mr. Hill, to a few of which I wish to call attention. 

I want to make the paper which I am preparing to read 
really interesting. I wish to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Hill and his wife were separated, were living separated and 
apart; that he had thrown the furniture into the street, so that 
the family could not live with him; no member of his family 
I am informed, is living with him; and yet I have here the 
order which he gave for an automobile with certain equipment 
to which I wish to call attention. I am going to suppress the 
name of the automobile company to which the order was given, 
for I do not wish to do them an injury, but I have a copy of 
the order here and any Senator will be at liberty to see it. 

Mr. Hill was appointed director of the bureau on the Ist day 
of April, 1922, On the 27th day of June following he made 
this requisition for an automobile, which he wished the Goy- 
ernment to buy for him, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me first read this requisition, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. By way of explanation, I desire to say 
that the Government is expected to furnish the director of 
the bureau an automobile. This is the automobile for which 
Mr. Hill asked, and its equipment is what I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senate. The order is dated June 27, 1922. 
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I will leave off the name of the company, which is here. 1 
shall also leave off the name of the car, because otherwise it | 


could be identified. Mr. Hill wanted: 

One * * œ four-door, six-passenger sedan; equipped with cord 
tires, motometer, and bar cap— 

Now, listen— 
smoking set, lady's vanity case. 

{ Laughter. } 

I pause to ask who the lady is who was to use the vanity 
case? Hill was separated from his wife; she was not using 
the car with him. He had beaten up his daughter as though 
she were a slave, and she would not ride with him; and yet 
he wanted his automobile equipped with a lady’s vanity case! 

Mr, KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will yield merely for an inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean that Congress appro- 
priated money for a car for a man of that character and for 
a man holding that office? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, Congress does not appropriate the 
money for that particular purpose. 

Mr. KING. However, we provided this ear? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Congress provides the funds and they are 
used to buy cars, 


I desire to digress here long enough to say that Mr. Mellon, | 
in my judgment, however one may criticize his views, is a real | 


man. Of all the master minds, not even excluding Doctor 
Sawyer, I think that Mellon Is the best appointment the Presi- 
dent made; and I have in mind that he also appointed Harry 


Daugherty when I make that statement. However, Mr. Mellon 


turned this order down, lady's vanity case and all, because 
Mellon could not understand what Hill needed with a vanity 
case for a lady when his wife would not live with him. So he 
did not get the vanity case nor the smoking set. 

Mr, Ashworth was also dismissed. He was a man who had 
been for about 30 years in the employ of the Government. He 
was at the head of the division which had the custody—he is 
called the custodian—of dies, rolls, and plates, 


He had under his care all the plates from which bonds and 
currency and stamps are printed and all the rolls and dies. At 


4 o'clock in the afternoon he had a letter of commendation from 
the Treasury Department. It came about in this way: Under 
the law the Secretary of the Treasury must have a committee 
appointed once a year to check up that division to ascertain if 
the custodian has been faithful in his duty as custodian of the 
rolls and dies and plates, That committee had just concluded 
its investigation and made its report. Not only had his work 
been satisfactory but it had been so satisfactory that it trans- 
mitted to him a letter ef commendation for the intelligent and 
faithful discharge of his duties. That letter reached him at 4 
o'clock. At 6 o'clock he was dismissed from his place and put 
out of the service altogether “ for the good of the service.” Let 
us see what “ the good of tlie service“ meant. In his place was 
put a man named McCauley. Medauley's wife was then suing 
him for divorce on statutory grounds, naming about half a dozen 
ladles—well, other folks—as corespondlents. Among the ex- 
hibits in this case Mrs. MeCauley filed with her complaint was 
a letter that McCauley had written to a 15-year-old girl here in 
the District, asking her to meet him on Pennsylyania Avenue at 
4 o'clock, and that he would give her the money and direct her 
to a doctor. We all know why she was to go to a doctor. That 
is the man who was put in the place of Mr. Ashworth “for the 
good of the service.” 

As to Mr. Perry, the man who comes from Brooklyn and the 
man who I think stands in the way of this investigation, his 
wife had a diverce from him, I am informed. In other words, 
the notice ought to read: No man who is living with his own 
wife need apply, because there will be no place for him. None 
but ‘gentlemen’ who have beaten up their daughters and who 
have debauched children and divorced their wives or been 
divorced by their wives need apply for employment in this 
bureau.” 

Mr, Perry had some other qualifications, He had been dis- 
missed from the service because he was a bookmaker and had 
Solicited gambling bets from other employees, and yet “for the 
good of the service” he was installed as the custodian of this 
most important bureau. - 

I am not through with Mr. Hill, although I think that pos- 
sibly he has had all the notoriety he is.entitled to receive. 

ee KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield for an inquiry. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator mean to state to the Senate that 
the President of the United States is retaining these men in 
office and keeping out of office men of the character to which 
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the Senator has referred who for 80 years earnestly devoted 
themselves to the discharge of their duties? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, and also women who had toiled 
up through the years—and the Senator knows what discrimina- 


| tions have been practiced against women in public employment 
until recently—who had 


gone in there as girls and had toiled 
until their hair was as white as the driven show; women 
against whom never a word had been uttered until the Presi- 
dent of these United States struck their reputations down in the 
dark with a statement that they were dismissed “ for the good 
of the service,” and then allowed like whipped slaves to crawl 
back into public employment at half their former salary, while 
men of the character I have described were given their places. 

I have another interesting document here that will show why 
Hill was appointed. It is a photostatic copy. It reads: 

Republican State Voters’ Association in ‘the District of Columbia. 

ee for membership. 

Make checks payable to the = aage State Voters’ Association. 

Republican State Voters’ Assoċlatton, 

Temporary headquarters, 808 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

I hereby apply for membership in ———— the Republican 
State Voters’ Association. 

Then the applicant states what kind of membership be will 
take; he may be an active member or he may be a half mem- 
ber or he may be a sustaining member, which, I presume, is a 
“boss”; I do not know what else a sustaining member ” 
would be. 

Then the important thing follows: 


T inclose check (or currency) in the amount of $ 


for the 
1 to June 80, 
the association 


1923, consisting of one-half the regular annual dues o 
applicable to my membership. 


Here the contributing member will choose whether he will 
become an active or a half-active or a supporting or a sus- 
taining member. The paper continues: 

I am a Republican 

He must say that— 
of the city or town— 

He must name that— 
and county— 

Naming that— 


and State— 


Naming that. i 
He must also tell in what congressional district he originally 
had his residence and what voting precinct or ward. Then— 

My business or occupation is— 

So he must set down here whether he has charge of one 
machine or another. Then the blank says: 

Recommended by L. A. HM. 

Mr. Hill, of course, is the director of the bureau. 

In other words, he is having given to every man and woman 
in the bureau this blank, and they are required to fill it out 
and contribute toward a campaign fund for some purpose, 
which is presumed to be to elect Republicans. 

The matter does not stop there, but I shall put the other 
document which I have in mind in the Rxconn a little bit later, 
but not to-day. 

After these people had contributed or not contributed, it has 
been told me, then somebody was to visit each Republican Mem- 
ber of the Senate and each Republican Member of the House 
and report the names of those who are from his State or dis- 
trict and whether they have contributed all they ought to have 
contributed. Some have already been visited. And in return 
for all that Mr. Hill and Mr. McCauley and Mr. Perry and all 
of that other bunch are to be kept in office. There is a com- 
munity of interest. Contribute to the fund and then tell your 
Senator what State you are from and that you vote the Republi- 


‚can ticket there, and for him to keep us in”; and they will do 


it until the people get a chance in another election, 
That is not all of this interesting document: 


If in any branch of the public service, complete the following state- 
ments: 


And so on, aud so on. 


If elected to membership, I be ae to support the constitution and 
observe the bylaws of the association. 4 i 


Here he signs, and then here is something else: 
OFFICE RECORD., 


Examined by membership committee Elected to mem- 


Membership card 
Membership card 


—— Nose 
Reported to executive committee 
Os maces 

tj Action by ‘executive committee 

Wan 
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Why, I presume no man could get back to his desk and go 
to work if he did not have a membership card from Mr. Hill’s 
Republican bureau, showing that he had paid his dues as a half 
member at least, and if he wants te be promoted he had better 
be a sustaining member. 

Here, on the back of that interesting thing, is article 2 of the 
constitution: 

MEMBERSHIP, 
(Detinition of classes.) 

Src. 2. The membership of this association shall be of five classes: 
Active, registered, sustaining, contributing, and honorary. 

I presume Mr. Hill is an honorary member. 

Src. 3. Active members in this association shall have the right to 
vote and a yoice in its management, and such other privileges and bene- 
fits as prescribed by this constitution. 

Sec. 4. Registered members of this association, both sustaining and 
contributory, who are in the e ed service shall take no active 

rt in the management of the association or of its paoms objects, 

ut wili otherwise enjoy the privileges and benefits of the association 
as prescribed in its constitution. 

That is, the right to contribute, and the right to hold a job 
as long as they do contribute. 

There is some more of it. 

Sec. 5. Sustaining members in this association shall be those active 
or registered members who pay yoluntarily— 

I want you to notice that: 

Who pay voluntarily. 


The other fellow did not pay voluntarily. He paid because 
they made him pay or lose his job: but 

Sustaining members in this association shall be those active or 
registered members who pay voluntarily such dues as are hereinafter 
prescribed by this constitution. 

Do you imagine that there was not something meant by that 
word “voluntarily”? The other fellow was not a voluntary 
payer at all. He paid because he had a job, and Mr. Hill was 
the director, and Mr. Hill was organizing and circulating in 
his department this document; but if you are not employed 
by the Government, then you may pay voluntarily. 

Sec. 6. Contributing members in this association shall be those 
active or registered members who voluntarily subscribe any sum in 
excess of $20, biennially, to the association. 

Sec. S. 1 ‘or membership shall be made to the association, 
sing forth that the applicant is a Republican, the legal residence, 
Washington address, and character and place of official or business 
employment. Application shall be referred to the membership com- 
mittee of the association, whose report thereon shall be submitted to 
the executive committee and acted upon at its next regular meeting, 
unless otherwise determined, by a majority vote of those present. 

ARTICLE IV OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
DUES. 


Secrion 1. The annual dues for active membership shall be 22. 
Sec. 2. The annual dues for istered membership shall be $2. 
Sec. 3. The annual dues for class A—sustaining membership—shall 
be $10. The annual dues for class B—sustaining membership—shall 


Pe Sr. 4. The fiscal year of this association shall begin on the Ist day 
yh See. 5. All dues are payable from July 1, eran in advance, unless 
otherwise provided for by the executive committee for the period prior 
ci ES . of membership dues, as hereinbefore prescribed, satis- 
fies obligations to this association, and no increase of dues nor assess- 
ments for any purpose shall be made during the period for which mem- 
bership dues have been paid in advance, No form of coercion shall be 
used in obtaining or maintaining membership. 

Is not that a wonderful thing that they are not going to coerce 
you? But, you know, it says that you shall be recommended, and 
on this blank it says: 

Recommended by L. A. Hill. s 

So everybody in his bureau is to be recommended by none but 
Hill, because Hill’s name is in the blank. Nobody else may make 
a recommendation, and nobody can get into the club without Hill's 
recommendation, and nobody can work in the bureau, of course, 
we know, unless Hill recommends him. 

Mr. President, we have a law that guarantees civil-service 
employees against being driven into contributing to campaign 
funds, but it does not run in the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing as long as Mr. Hill is director. We have a law against 
punishing civil-service employees who do not contribute, but it 
has no effect as long as Hill is Director of the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, and as long as these people expect to 
hold a place in that bureau. 

Mr. President, the President said in the interview which I 
have just read that he has no regrets; that is, he is glad he 
struck down these people's reputations, glad that he made them 
walk the streets and beg for a place to earn an honest living, 
glad that he made these women with 30 years of faithful service 
creep back like whipped slaves and take any place that he would 
give them at half their previous salary. He is glad he drove 
Doctor Beech into his grave with a broken heart. He is glad 
that feelings of injustice are rankling within all these other men, 
because he thinks they can not reach him, Mr. President. 


The immunity against malicious slander does not clothe the 
Executive. Wisely or otherwise, the Constitution clothes us 
with the right to express opinions in debate in the Senate and in 
the House and not be required to answer elsewhere, but such 
immunity does not run with the President of these United 
States; and I feel certain, Mr. President, that what never hap- 
pened before in the history of this country is going to happen 
now—that one of these discharged employees is going to sue the 
President of these United States for willful, malicious defama- 
tion of character, and the President, like any other citizen, is 
going before the bar of justice in a court room in the city of 
Washington and answer that charge. That is their last resort. 
They hoped that the President would have regard for their 
rights, and restore their reputations he so ruthlessly destroyed ; 
but iT says now: “I will not do it, and I am not sorry for what 
J did.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, the mere fact that it never hap- 
pened is no reason why it is not going to happen; and the 
President, I fear, must answer to the Senate or to a jury, as he 
sees fit. There must be a tribunal before which even the 
President of the United States must answer. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER] said in his inter- 
view to-day that it would be a serious thing to investigate the 
President. Then it must be that the President has done some 
terrible thing, because if he had done the thing that is right, 
the President would not object to being investigated, you know. 
But here is the remarkable thing: The Senator from New York 
gave out that interview about “ how serious it would be to in- 
vestigate the President” just after he had had an interview 
with the President on this matter, so I am sure the President 
said, “ Now, there are things about this that I do not want the 
public to know,” so the Senator from New York says, “It 
would be a serious thing to investigate the President.” 

Oh, well, the President will be investigated. In spite of all 
that may be done by the Senator from New York and those 
with him on the committee who want to smother the investi- 
gation, he is now being investigated by hundreds of thousands 
of people over this country, and they have a feeling of astonish- 
ment and indignation that a man, simply because he is the Chief 
Magistrate of this great country, could strike down the reputa- 
tions of honest men and women and refuse to tell them why. 

Let me tell you, the President can not now say that these 
people were guilty of any wrongdoing. In the first place, under 
the law in regard to accessories after a fact, if these men had 
been guilty of the wrongful things that he intimated that they 
had done, if they had stolen bonds and duplicated numbers and 
profited thereby, and he did not reveal it, he himself would be 
guilty of an offense as an accessory after the fact. So I know 
they were not guilty of any wrongdoing. 

Again, the law requires that a man or woman who enters 
civll-service employment must be a person of good character, 
and of some attainments, at least; and since the President has 
issued another order restoring these people to their former 
civil-service status he has certified that they are men and women 
of good characters. Therefore he had no right, no justification, 
for striking down their standing as civil-service employees, and 
he is without a defense. So far as Mr. Ashworth is concerned, 
he never had any reason to believe that he was not an efficient 
and honorable man, because Brewster, who seems to have been 
the man who was sent by Mr. Daugherty to help clear the way 
for these places, himself says he never mentioned Ashworth's 
name to the President at all; and Ashworth’s direct chief, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, had transmitted to him a letter 
showing that he was not only a man of good character and efti- 
cient, but that he had performed his duties in an extraordi- 
narily efficient and honorable way, and recommended him. So 
the President did not have any probable grounds for believing 
that Ashworth was unworthy or incompetent, and he knows it, 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Caper] knows it, and 
yet he says “it would be a serious thing to investigate the 
President.” 

Mr. President, it is a serious thing for the President to have 
to be investigated; but you can not surround yourself with 
“certain influences” and escape; you can not incur obligations 
and pay them at the public expense and escape. Why, who 
ever suspected that the Attorney General was appointed be- 
cause he was a lawyer? You could not prove by the court 
records of Ohio that he tried a lawsuit there in 15 years. He 
not only has no knowledge of the law but has no curiosity 
about it. He is going to quit, Mr. President. He got white- 
washed by some lame ducks in the House who hope to be 
appointed to some place where they can get a living without 
working for it, and now, while he has got whitewash on him 
as thick as a negro puts on a cabin down in Arkansas, he is 
going back home, and if anybody says anything about it 
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will say: “Why, just look at this whitewash all over me! 
It is just dripping off of me”; and it is going to drip off of 


him, Mr. President. It is running now. He is going to quit 
before the Sixty-eighth Congress can have anything to say 
about his whitewash, and we know it; and there is another 
member of the Cabinet “fixing” to quit also, Mr. President. 
Whenever the lid on the Teapot Dome blows off—and it is 
already stewing—another who was a party to giving away all 
the naxal-reserve fuel this country had, and one man for 
nothing got a hundred million dollars’ worth of it, is going 
to quit. Fall is not going to have to carry the entire respon- 
sibility for giving away all of the national wealth. 

He is entitled to only his part of it. The President also 
“whitewashed him. He said, “All this thing that Mr. Fall has 
done I sanctioned.” I rather imagine they promised to divide 
the spoils, including the naval-reserve oils, before he was in 
a position to appoint a Cabinet. Anyway, there will be but 
two or three of the master minds when we get back here in 
December next. The Secretary of State will possibly still be 
sitting on his iron safe, keeping anybody from finding out what 
the foreign policy of this country is. He will not even get off 
it long enough to get a.shave. Doctor Sawyer will still be rat- 
tling his spurs around, just 2 inches beneath his ears. But all 
the other master minds will have gone the way of.all the earth. 

But in conclusion let me say if anybody is being sued by his 
‘wife on statutory grounds, and she can prove her case, let him 
apply and he will be given a place in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; but if he has a good character he must apply 
elsewhere; lie is not wanted. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


McCormick Rebinson 


Bayard McKellar Sheppard 
Brandegee Hale McKinley ‘Shortridge 
Brookhart Harreld McLean ‘Smith 
Bursum Harris MeNary Smoot 
— ada n Moses Spencer 
apper Heflin Norbeck Sutherland 
Caraway Johnson Oddie ‘Townsend 
Curtis Jones, Wash Overman Wadsworth 
Dial Keyes Pepper Warren 
ge King Phipps Watson 
rnst Ladd Ransdell Weller 
ernald Lenroot Reed, Mo. Williams 
etcher Lodge Reed, Pa. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, merely by way of 
possibly shortening the labors of the Senate, I call attention 
to the fact that .there is some discussion going on about agree- 
ing to adjourn this evening and to vote on the pending motion 
at some hour to-morrow, to be fixed. If that is to be done, I 
think it ought to be done now before I begin my remarks. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think perhaps we had better 
go on. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
gouri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senate has now been in session nine 
hours to-day, and I think we ought to take a recess until to- 
morrow at 11. I believe the Senator from Washington ought 
to make that request. : 

Mr, CURTIS. The Senator does not mean that that should 
be done without any agreement to vote? 

Mr. ROBINSON, I think we would be willing to vote upon 
the pending motion at 12 o'clock to-morrow, if a recess could 
be taken now, and I make that proposal. 

Mr. JONSS of Washington. Mr. President, it is true that 
we have been in session since 11 o’clock this morning. We have 
had just three speeches and not one has touched the pending 
question. I think we had better go on to-night, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mhe Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds—— 

The PRESIDING .OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. REND of Missouri. I do, 


having 


Mr, HARRISON. May I suggest, then, if no agreement is 
to be entered, that the Senator from Missouri is entitled to 
have a quorum present during his speech this evening? It is 
an important matter that he is going to discuss, and Senators 
should stay here to listen to him. Some of us will see to it 
that there is a quorum present. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, anything that is 
agreeable to the Senate is agreeable to me. I am prepared to 
p . I am not only prepared to vote on the question of 
substituting the filled milk bill for the ship subsidy bill, but I 
would like very much to have a vote on the resolution I have 
offered, and I say that in the best of faith, and very earnestly, 
because this is probably the last opportunity I will have at this 
session of Congress to be present and to ask for a vote. I do 
not believe there will be any opposition to the resolution. There 
should not be. in my humble judgment, and I am making the 
suggestion now in order that Senators may consider it. 

I ask permission to place here in front of the Senate, where 
those Senators who are interested in this question may be able 
to see them, two maps which I have now in the Senate Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, 
and the maps will be placed in appropriate places. 

PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. REED of Missouri resumed the speech begun by him on 
the 10th ultimo, upon the following resolution (S. Res. 896) sub- 
mitted by him January 5, 1923: 


Resolved, That the President and he is hereby, respectfinlly re- 
quested -to ascertain whether the ernment of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain, etc., is willing to discuss the eession by it to the 
United States of all or any part of op cape ary in the West Indies, 
including the island of ‘frinidad, and also the Bermuda Islands. 

The President is further requested to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France is wil to discuss the cession by it 
to the United States of all.or any part its possessions in the Lesser 
Antilles, including the islands of Grande ‘Terre, Guadeloupe, Marie 
Galante, and Martinique. 

The speech of Mr. Reev of Missouri is, entire, as follows: 


Wednesday, January 10, 1923. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a day or two ago the 
Senate passed a resolution, which I introduced, requesting that 
the American troops be recalled from Germany. We were 
promptly told ‘by the official reporter of unofficial news that it 
had been determined by ‘the White House, notwithstanding the 
action of the Senate, that the troops should remain in Germany. 
But the scenes of the international drama now being played 
upon the stage of the world change nowadays with marvelous 
rapidity. Aecordingly it appears that the logic of events trans- 
piring within a Tew hours after the passage of the Senate 
resolution has forced the administration to reverse its defiant 
attitude and to admit the wisdom and imperative necessity for 
immediately returning American troops to American soil. I 
congratulate the country upon the fact that our soldiers are to 
be withdrawn from a position which every thoughtful man has 
for the past two years recognized as one of menace to the peace 
and good will that we desire to maintain with all of the nations 
of the world. 

I remark in this connection that the order of the President 
should be extended. He should direct his official “unofficial ” 
representative at the Lausanne conference to come home with 
the troops. An official “\unofficial ” representative is only an 
unfrocked meddler. Incapable of bargaining for our benefit, 
he yet possesses the capacity for incalculable injury. By im- 
provident statements or speeches he may involve our country 
in the disputes of Europe at least to the extent of engendering 
all the ill will which an official representative might be able to 
arouse. It appears that this, our representative, who denies 
that he is a representative at all and who concedes that he is 
only a diplomatic cipher, is nevertheless surcharged with a 
great variety of opinions regarding a multitude of questions, 
coupled with an irresistible impulse to make speeches and a 
pronouneed delusion that his “ unofficial” voice is the voice of 
the American people. If some one will draw a line between 
the declaration by an official “unofficial” representative that 
“the United States regards Germany in default” and a declara- 
tion by official“ representative that “the United States re- 
gards Germany in default,” he will be a better master of 
logical refinements than Sir Hudibras, whom Butler declared 
“eould distingnish and divide a hair twixt south and south- 
west side.” In very truth the President in the maintenance of 
his “unofficial representative” at the conference of foreign 
powers violates the spirit of the law that provides there shall 
be no American representative on the commission unless and 
until Congress shall specifically grant the necessary authority. 
When, therefore, the President sends a man to the conference 
to do everything or substantially everything that might be done 
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were Congress to grant the authority to appoint a representa- 
tive and were the appointment made pursuant to the act, he is 
proceeding to annul by subterfuge the plain letter of the law. 
How pitiable that device is will be understood when we re- 
member that the man sent is employed, paid, and accredited by 
the United States to attend the conference and to take part in 
the conference, and yet is described as an “ unofficial repre- 
sentative.” Such an avoidance of the letter and violation of 
the spirit of the statute is, I submit, unwerthy the President 
of a great Republic. Either America is at the conference or it 
is not there. The pretense that a man can sit at the confer- 
ence, listen to its deliberations, take part in them, and assume 
to express the opinion of the United States with reference 
thereto and yet that he is not speaking officially for the United 
States is utterly contemptible. I venture, therefore, to indulge 
the hope that the change of heart which the President has re- 
cently experienced will extend to a recall of this “ unofficial” 
meddler. 

[At this point Mr. Reep of Missouri yielded the floor for 
the day.] 

Tuesday, February 20, 1928. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, let me say to. Mem- 
bers of the Senate that I regard it as highly unfortunate that 
I am compelled to present the question at this time. I beg 
to assure the Senate that the resolution (S. Res. 396) which 
I offered and which I intended to discuss on the 10th day of 
January, would have been pressed upon the attention of the 
Senate at that time, but, as Senators know, I was compelled 
to leave the city because of the unfortunate death of my busi- 
ness associate. I have been waiting since my return for an 
opportunity to call this important matter to the attention of 
the Senate. I would not present it to-night except that I feel 
compelled to leave the Senate in the very near future. May 
I, therefore, ask the Senate to disabuse its mind of any thought 
that there is any purpose in my remarks except to seek to im- 
press the great importance of the question upon the Congress? 

In a word, and merely by way of introduction, it is pro- 
posed to ask the State Department to communicate with 
Great Britain and France in order to ascertain if they will 
consider the question of transferring to the Government of 
the United States any or all of their possessions in what is 
generally called the West Indies. 

It seems to me that this is a singularly appropriate time 
for the consideration of the resolution. It is appropriate in its 
general sense because we have just voted to ratify an agree- 
ment with Great Britain by which we relieve her from her 
soleinn written obligation to pay the United States 5 per 
cent interest upon her indebtedness of $4,600.000,000 and ac- 
cept in lieu of that a rate of interest of 3 per cent for the 
first 10 years and 34 per cent for the remainder of the time 
the debt is to run. Moreover, we have varied the ternts of the 
contract in another important respect. 

The stipulations of the contract which we now hold with 
Great Britain were that her bonds must mature at the same 
time our bonds mature. As we all know, the bonds which we 
have issued mature within a very few years. We have ex- 
tended the time of payment to Great Britain so that the final 
payment will not be made for 62 years. Besides this, we have 
agreed to relieve Great Britain from her obligation to pay a 
higher rate of interest, even though the United States shall be 
obliged to pay a higher rate than was exacted when she nego- 
tiated her bonds to the American people. 

In addition to that, we have agreed, at the option of Great 
Britain, to permit her to defer one-half of the interest pay- 
ments during the first five years and to pay them by additional 
bonds. On top of this we have agreed that she may mature 
her indebtedness whensoever she pleases, so that if ever the 


money market of the world should enable her to borrow at a 


less rate of interest she can immediately discharge her obliga- 
tions to the United States. And, finally, we have agreed that 
she can pay her obligations to us in the bonds of the United 
States. 

Thus we have taken or proposed to take from her obliga- 
tions that will bear but 3 per cent interest during the next 10 
years, one-half of which interest payments can be deferred. We 
have placed her in the position where, if she sees fit, she can 
purchase in the open market American bonds at 4} per cent 
and, by carrying them in her treasury and balancing interest 
against interest, can actually during the first 10 years of her 
indebtedness escape with a net payment of 1% per cent interest. 

We made these concessions well knowing that the American 
taxpayer must pay 44 per cent for money upon which Great 
Britain will only pay 3 per cent interest. We made the con- 
tract with full knowledge of the fact that we must be prepared 
to meet our obligations when they mature, regardless of the 
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money market at that time, but that Great Britain, during the 
sweep of 62 years, can choose her time to negotiate her new 
loans and seize the most favorable opportunity to refund her 
indebtedness in order to discharge her obligations. 

When these considerations were urged upon the Senate there 
was but one reply that I think was worthy the name of reply, 
namely, that we were bound to Great Britain by ties of amity 
and good will; that we desired to prolong that feeling of mutual 
respect and good will; that it would make for the continuance 
of the friendship of these two great powers if the United States 
should now, in her fiseal transactions with Great Britain, ex- 
hibit a degree of generosity not hitherto shown in any transac- 
tion between modern nations. If the transaction we have just 
eoncluded, so far as we are concerned, shall bring that amity 
and good will, and shall cause it to last through the years of 
the future, then perhaps our action will have been justifiable 
and our investment wise. 

But if that be a sound doctrine and a wise policy for America 
to pursue, the doctrine of mutuality would seem te indicate that 
Great Britain might at least be willing to transfer to the United 
States on some kind of terms those islands which command our 
waters, which menace our coasts, and which are of no substan- 
tial value to Great Britain save as they might be of strategic 
importance in case of naval conflict. But if we have entered 
upon a period in whieh we are to extend and magnify the good 
will and brotherly affeetion of the past, and if it be true that 
we should in recognition of that make heavy financial sacrifices 
for the benefit of Great Britain, it would appear that mutually 
she should be willing to concede something to the United States, 
particularly when it will take frem her practically nothing 
except a strategic advantage whieh could only be employed 
practically against the United States, now her sworn brother 
and her recent benefactor. 

With that as a preliminary, in all earnestness, and in the 
hope that I may have disabused the minds ef those who imagine 
that I am endeavoring merely to take up the time of the Senate 
this evening, I invite the attention of the Senate to the matter 
with every assurance that the question will not down; that it 
must be answered: eventually; and that this is the most appro- 
priate time and the best oecasion to hope for a favorable answer. 

Mr. President, we have returned our troops from Europe. 
Let us hope we are getting ourselves entirely out of European 
entanglements, disputes, and conflicts. Is this not also an ex- 
eeedingly appropriate time to take a preliminary step toward 
the getting of foreign nations out of American waters and the 
removal of the guns of foreign nations from positions which 
command passages of the sea vital te the commerce and defense 
of our country? 

It is not intended, Mr. President, by anything I may say here 
to-day, or by the resolution which I have introduced, to arouse 
resentment or to question the friendly attitude of either France 
or Great Britain. I invite particular attention to the resolu- 
tion, which reads: 

X he President be, and he is hereby, respectfu 
. te 3 whether the Government of the. United ipia 
of Great Britain, ete., is willing to. discuss the cession oe it to the 
United States of all or any of its possessions in the West Indies, 
including the island of Trinidad and also the Bermuda Islands. 

The President is further requested to ascertain whether the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France is willing to discuss the cession by. it 
to the United States of all or any part of its possessions in the Lesser 
Antilles, including the islands of Grande Terre, Guadeloupe, Marie 
Galante, and Martinique. 

The resolution goes no further, be it observed, than to inquire 
whether these two great and friendly nations will “discuss 
the proposition.” It does not propose to fix or to suggest con- 
ditions. It leaves to the State Department a free hand for the 
opening of negotiations upon the broadest possible lines. It 
does not contemplate, I repeat, any particular conditions. It 
does not foreshadow any special line or course of conduct. 
It simply requests the State Department to ascertain whether 
either of these countries is willing to discuss the proposition 
at all. Such a resolution can not by any stretch of construction 
be tortured into one that will give offense to friendly powers. 

Upon the other hand, if the resolution be adopted by the 
Senate and shall receive favorable consideration by Great 
Britain and France, the suspicion and distrust which always 
naturally obtain when a distant foreign power holds positions 
of advantage near the coast line ef another power will give 
place to sentiments of confidence and amity. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the resolution offered is 
not because of any crisis immediately impending or likely to 
arrive in the near future. Entirely aside from such eonsidera- 
tions there are many reasons why we should now take the 
initial step toward the acquisition of the land described in the 
resolution. (1) The islands indisputably are within the zone 
of our national influence. (2) They are essential to the defense 
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of the American Republic. (3) They are of slight value to 
their present holders except for their strategic importance in 
case of war against the United States. (4) Their possession by 
foreign powers is repugnant to the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. (5) They embrace and command the Caribbean Sea, 
which is as much an American gulf as is the Gulf of Mexico. 
(6) They lie directly athwart the path of our manifest national 
destiny. (7) They form a barrier between our own coasts and 
could be employed to close not only the Panama Canal but as 
well the mouth of the Mississippi. (8) They dominate all our 
trade routes to the South American and Central American 
States. At the same time all European countries have a free 
and direct access to all South American ports. (9) They form 
a connecting link between the United States and South America 
whose protection we have assumed, (10) Their trade naturally 
flows to the United States despite the influence of these Euro- 
pean masters and our own tariff monstrosities. (11) Under 
foreign rule their commerce and wealth have been for many 
years decreasing. (12) They can be made a source of wealth 
to us and their own condition be vastly improved. 

Mr. President, a glance at the map will appeal strongly to 
those patriotic citizens who recognize the plain lesson of his- 
tory that the security of the future is not guaranteed by the 
friendship of the past. 

The British possessions in Canada and Newfoundland con- 
stitute an area substantially as large as the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska. This vast domain stretches along our entire 
northern border and completely separates us from land com- 
munication with Alaska. It embraces on both its eastern and 
western extremities impregnable harbors in which the com- 
bined British navies could He in safety beneath the protection 
of almost invincible land fortifications. Such a fleet would be 
within a few hours of striking distance of Boston and New 
York City on the Atlantic side and a similar fleet could readily 
attack our western coast. e 

It is not proposed in this resolution to in any manner dis- 
turb these immense possessions of Great Britain upon the 
North American Continent. It is well, however, to bear in 
mind that the resources of Canada are very largely undeveloped 
and that they are so great as to be inealculable. At the same 
time, the present population, numbering nearly 9,000,000 souls, 
can be multiplied several times and not yet have exhausted the 
natural wealth of the Canadian Dominion. 

In this connection also keep in consideration the fact that by 
agreement with Great Britain we are not to fortify the Cana- 
dian border or to place upon the waters of the Great Lakes men- 
of-war. The contract, of course, is mutual and is based upon 
the theory of reciprocal good will. Springing out of that doc- 
trine is the very sound argument that Great Britain should 
not insist upon holding island possessions not essential to her 
security, although vital to the security of the United States. 

Turn again to the map and you will observe that the British 
Empire holds dominion over the Bermuda Islands. They lie 
within approximately 1,000 miles of the city of New York and 
only a little oyer 500 miles from our coast line. These islands 
are fortified. They are so situated that they could be made 
a base of operations against New York and all of our eastern 
coast cities. They could be used as a point of attack by sub- 
marines and airplanes preying upon American commerce. 
They are of substantially no value to Great Britain except in 
ease of conflict with the United States, when they would at once 
assume the importance of a deadly menace. 

We should not forget that substantially all of our north 
and south commerce passes between the Bermudas and our 
own coast, so that our ships bound for the canal or southern 
ports would be obliged to go either far from their course or 
to pass through seas Infested with submarine and airplanes 
operating from the Bermuda Islands. 

Proceeding southward, the map discloses that opposite the 
Florida coast begins a chain of islands owned by Great Britain 
and France which form an immense segment of a circle from 
a point 50 miles off the Florida coast to the Island of Trinidad, 
which embraces the heavily fortified Port of Spain. These 
Islands include the Bahamas, the British Virgin Islands, the 
Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, as well as the Island 
of Trinidad and the island of Jamaica, 

In this connection, while not referred to in the resolution, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that Great Britain holds of 
the mainland British Honduras, which naturally constitutes a 
part of the coast line of Guatemala, and British Guiana, which 
likewise naturally constitutes a part of the Venezuelan coast 
line. 

These island possessions form a barrier which commands the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, the Panama Canal, and 
every trade route between North and South America. It is 


not too much to say that in the hands of a hostile power 
they could be so employed as to close the Panama Canal, 
rendering it practically useless, and that the Gulf of Mexico, 
including the mouth of the Mississippi River, could be placed 
under terrible menace. At the same time, I repeat and shall 
continue to repeat, these islands are of no substantial value 
to either France or England save as positions from which 
America may at some time be attacked. 

I invite attention to certain well-established principles of 
national policy and naval warfare. (1) It is a sound na- 
tional principle that small areas located near the territory 
of a great power should belong to it rather than to a distant 
country. (2) A nation’s navy should be concentrated or capable 
of immediate concentration, as dispersion inevitably leads to 
disaster. (3) Of almost equal importance—indeed, a part of 
the foregoing doctrine—is the rule which emphasizes the value 
of central position and interior lines. 

The value of a central position and interlor lines arises from 
the fact that such a position enables a power to throw the 
forces there located in either direction to the point of attack 
by proceeding upon shorter lines than can its antagonist. 

This one advantage bas been decisive in many of the great 
historic land and naval contests. It is illustrated on a great 
scale by the position of Germany in the late war, that country 
being able to withstand for a long time the attacks of Russia 
upon one front, and of Italy, France, Great Britain, and Bel- 
glum upon the others, because she could unite great forces for 
attack on either front while her antagonists could not thus 
concentrate their widely scattered armies. 

What I have said illustrates the importance of the Panama 
Canal in the defense of our country. Indeed, one of the chief 
reasons for building the canal was the argument that we could, 
through the canal, unite our Atlantic and Pacific fleets in a 
few days’ time and thus be able to meet an enemy in either 
ocean with the full strength of our Navy. It must, therefore, 
be manifest that any condition which places the control of the 
canal In a foreign power is one of extreme gravity. 

In this connection I call attention to the warning of Admiral 
Mahan, perhaps the greatest authority on naval strategy this 
country has yet produced. He declares: 

One thing is sure. In the Caribbean Se 
the two great oceans, the Atlantic and the 
frontiers. 

Of course, the canal itself is the great strategical objective 
in the Caribbean Sea. In the immense semicircle of islands 
that embrace the ocean side of the Caribbean Sea from northeast 
and southeast, Britain controls the following: Bermuda, Ba- 
hamas, Vandyke, Tortola, Anegada, Anguilla, Barbuda, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, Santa Lucila, St. Vin- 
cent, Barbados, Grenadines, Grenada, Tobago, and Trinidad. 

The entrances from the Atlantic into the Caribbean Sea are 
as follows: Florida Straits between Florida and the Bahamas, 
Windward Passage between Cuba and Haiti, Mona Passage 
between Haiti and Porto Rico, Anegada or Virgin Passage be- 
tween Porto Rico and St. Thomas, and more easterly passages 
between yarious islands east and south to Trinidad. 

As can be seen from the map, the control of the Florida 
Straits is shared by Great Britain with America through the 
control by the former of the Bahamas, This strait, in the 
event of war with Great Britain, would be infested with British 
cruisers, British submarines, and British airplanes based on 
the Bahamas. 

I read now from Admiral Mahan's Naval Strategy“: 


A glance at the map will show that the combination of these three 
conditions, narrowness, len and difficulty, are all found to the 
greatest extent about the raits of Florida and the Windward Pas- 
sage; while the position of Jamaica, and of its dockyard Kingston, 
with reference to the Windward and Yucatan Passage, to the rear 
though somewhat on the right flank of Cuba, regarded as facing the 
North Atlantic, admirably meets the requirements of a position guard- 
ng two defiles; being in the rear, with facility for moving the whole 
orce in either direction. 

* * 


iş the strategic key to 
acifie, our chief maritime 


* * . * * 

The Bahama Bank and Islands, extending from near the coast of 
Florida, along the northern shores of Cuba and Halti, nearly to the 
longitude of the eastern end of Haiti, will have a strong influence upon 
the 9 to the western passages, aud must be included in the 
general field for study. 

There is a long chapter here devoted to the importance of 
the Straits of Florida, and some naval authorities at least have 
arrived at the conclusion that if that passage were controlled 
the power of the United States to defend itself would be 
enormously decreased, 

Speaking vow of the outlying islands, and omitting Jamaica 
from consideration for the present, the command of the Wind- 
ward Passage may be said to be Hke the Florida Straits, divided 
between Great Britain and the United States, with the ad- 
vantage on the side of Great Britain, 
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Speaking now alone of the outlying islands, the command of 
the Windward Passage may be said to be likewise divided be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. 

In the Mona Passage we have through the possession of Porto 
Rico perhaps the advantage so far as mere entrance into the 
Caribbean Sea is concerned. But that would take us far from 
our course if we were seeking to enter or leave the canal upon 
a direct route from New York. 

The command of the Virgin Passage between Porto Rico and 
St. Thomas is as to the mere entrance to the Caribbean Sea 
divided with Great Britain. 

All of the more easterly passages between the various islands 
cont and south to Trinidad are absolutely controlled by Great 

ritain, 

Thus far I have dealt with the mere entrance to the waters 
of the Caribbean and the Gulf. But, as I shall show, Great 
Britain holds the key to all these passages and the command of 
the waters of the Caribbean Sea, as well as the Gulf itself, 
through the possession of Jamaica. 

JAMAICA, 


That island furnishes Great Britain a base nearer to the 
canal than any of our possessions, and affords a point from 
which, moving along interior lines, all vessels proceeding into 
the waters of the Caribbean Sea, either to or from the canal, 
can be successfully attacked. Jamaica is situated enly 600 
miles from the mouth of the canal. Our closest fortified 
base, Guantanamo in Cuba, is 750 miles distant; Key West, 
1,200 miles; New Orleans, 1,500 miles; and Pensacola, 1,650 
miles. Jamaica is, therefore, within four or five hours’ airplane 
distance from the canal and constitutes the strategic key to all 
of the passages into and through the waters of the Caribbean 
Sea. Commenting upon this important fact, Admiral Mahan 
states: 

The military and commercial objectives within the Carthbean, as dis- 

n 


tinguished from paints on its umference, reduce themselves thus to 
oe namely, Sa aiok and the Isthmus. (Mahan s Naval Strategy, p. 
0 


He adds: 


Jamaica has this particular 5 all 
Isthmus, and that against the greatest power in 
namely, Cuba. Ships of war from Jamaica, 
sight, still less out of support of the 4 
to the Isthmus from the greater island. Jamaica flanks ro 
and when to this we add that it is nearer the Spanish Main ty 156 
miles than Guantanamo, and so has 300 miles less coal to burn on lines 
covering the sea in its breadth, it is seen that Jamaica a 
advantage over Cuba in controlling communications from t of 
the sea to the objectives, eye the Isthmus. Both islands nk 
the routes from the eastern Antilles, but Jamaica is the nearer. 
(Mahau's Naval Strategy, pp. 354-355.) 


The same author further declares: 


Every line of communication from Europe to the Isthmus must pass 
nearer Jamaica than it n does to a r ene of the 
eastern islands. (Mahan's Naval Strategy, p. ) 


On pages 856 and 357 he asserts: 

Taking all on control ever trausit depending upon situation 
only, other conditions being equal, is test with Jamaica. xt with 
Cuba, leant with Lower Antillas. © > e The situation ot 

the Isthmus 
factor in 


roaches to the 


as te it, in military sense, pant the 
control o ian 9 — —.— x ce af 

position, conferring va 0 or 1. tion 
in er n within the geld to which it belongs. Taking teen 


ery 
consideration situation only, Jamaica is admirably 
control of the Caribbean. It is equidistant from Colon, from the 
Yucatan Passage, and from the Mona P. 
tanamo and Santiago control of the Windward 
ef Cuba, while, with but a 


The author, in dealing with this question in a general way, 
has referred to Cuba as though tt might be regarded as an 
American possession, but such is not the case. It is easy 
enough to conceive a condition of affairs in which Cuba might 
be hostile to the United States and might either be captured 
‘or even open her ports to an enemy. 

The immense advantage of Jamaica as a base of operations 
¡against the canal can not be exaggerated. Airplanes carrying 
immense bombs now being experimented with and used might 
be able in a few hours’ time to cover the distance between 
Jamaica and the canal and to completely destroy that artery 
of communication. In this connection it must not be forgotten 
that the Port of Spain on the Island of Trinidad completely 
controls the waters of the Guif of Paria, in which the entire 
British fleet could lie at anchor. 

NAVAL STATIONS. 

It is interesting to note that the British have at Bermuda 
a naval dockyard equipped with a fleating dock capable of 
receiving a vessel of 17,500 tons. At St. Georges, in the Ber- 


mudas, there is a marine slipway capable of caring for smaller 
craft. She has coast fortifications located at Ireland Island 
and a dockyard; also at Spanish Point, Prospect Camp, and at 
St. Georges. She has fortifications at the latter. She has 
located bere two large oil storage tanks of 35,000 barrels capac- 
ity each. She also maintains here a battalion of infantry. 

At Jamaica she possesses fortifications and keeps stationed 
there a battalion of troops, but the strength of her fortifica- 
tions and the type of her guns are not even known to auther- 
ities of the American Navy. 

The Admiralty is now engaged in building oil-storage tanks 
and moorings, which for 1922-23 will cost 80,000 pounds ster- 


If it be asserted that these dockyard facilities and fortifica- 
tions are not presently of great capacity or power, the answer 
is that they can be increased in size at any time, and that we 
have no legal right to protest. 

The cold, unadulterated truth is that if the American and 
English Navies were equally matched the possession of these 
islands would probably turn the balance in favor of Great 
Britain, and she would be able to effectively deprive us of the 
use of the canal, and, as indicated by Mahan, might even turn 
it into an instrumentality for our destruction. 


{At this point Mr. Frercuer raised the point of no quorum, 
and the roll was called, when various parliamentary motions 
were made, which were debated, all of which appear following 
the speech of Mr. Reep of Missouri.] 


Mr. REED of Missouri, Mr. President, I was speaking of the 
importance of this semicircle of islands embracing the waters 
of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf and was endeavoring to im- 
press upon Senators the importance of these islands to the de- 
fense of the canal and of our American waters. 

THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 


I challenge attention to one bit of proof that I have not over- 
stated this question. That is the purchase by our Government 
of the Virgin Islands just preceding our entrance into the war. 
Those islands are indicated by little specks upon the map, so 
small that Senaters can not distinguish them on the map. They 
are insignificant and inconsequential compared with the vast 
mass of island possessions held by the British Empire and by 
the Republic of France in the West Indies. 

We were asked to purchase the Virgin Islands and were told 
that they were of the highest strategic importance. The Ex- 
ecutive department, backed by Army and Navy authorities, 
joined in this insistence. Accordingly we purchased the islands 
from Denmark, a friendly power, and at the same time a power 
which would never menace us. We paid for these islands, which 
embrace a total territory of 188 square miles, $25,000,000. Turn 
now te the map and you will find that they are but mere specks 
compared with the vast West Indies possessions of Great 
Britain and France. They are located 483 nautical miles far- 
ther from the canal than the Island of Jamaica, and they are 
so situated that they could have been readily attacked from 
our base in Porto Rico. It should also be borne in mind that 
Great Britain controls islands which by good naval authorities 
are believed to command and therefore greatly reduce the 
value of these islands which we paid $25,000,000 to obtain. 
No man who voted to pay $25,000,000 to acquire the Virgin 
Islands from Denmark can consistently oppose the resolution 
I have offered, 

In the purchase of those islands we were deceived, either by 
the Executive or by our naval and military authorities, for the 
possession of any one of the larger islands which Great Britain 
holds is a menace to the United States. The Virgin Islands do 
not compare in their strategic importance with many other 
islands controlled by Great Britain. 

I have thus far treated the question largely from the stand- 
point ef war. Let me not be misunderstood. I am neither 
seeking to stir up animosity toward Great Britain nor to arouse 
a feeling of distrust against that great nation. We all enter- 
tain the hope that the great English-speaking race will never 
be engaged in a death struggle. Reasonable men, however, 
will concur in the conclusion that if the view I have just ex- 
pressed is sound, then there is no strategic reason why Great 
Britain should insist upon holding these islands against us, 
her friend and brother. They are not necessary for her de- 
fense against other countries. If we are to indulge the hope 
of eternal peace with Great Britain, then they are of no use 
for attack against us, because we are not to be attacked. 

Nothing could so much make for the peace of the present 
and its perpetuation into the distant future as an expressed 
willingness by Great Britain to turn these islands over to 
America upon the broad ground that they are contiguous to 
our coast and would be of great value to America in case of 
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any contest with any other foreign power other than herself. 
Their possession by America would render the canal secure 
and enable us to keep it open against any nation in the world. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS, 


Let us examine now whether the British or French islands 
are of any special economic value to their respective proprie- 
tors, and in that connection let me a little later discuss briefly 
the continental possessions of Great Britain in Central and 
South America. 

First, as to the island possessions there was a time when they 
were a considerable factor in the trade of the parent countries. 
But that time has long since passed. The London Times of Satur- 
day, January 27, 1928, in an article commenting upon the three 
hur lredth anniversary of the acquisition of the West Indies, 
after dwelling upon the achievements of her heroic seamen in 
that quarter of the globe and insisting that the West Indies 
“make substantial contribution to the wealth of the Empire,” 
is forced to say that “the West Indian trade has been faced 
with a serious crisis, that neither the generous preferential 
treatment given by Canada nor the guaranty furnished by the 
British Government that the existing preference, one-sixth of 
the duty, will be renewed for another 10 years, has been suffi- 
cient to save the situation. Mr, Joseph Chamberlain once 
referred to the Crown Oolonies of the Empire as undeveloped 
estates which can never be developed without imperial assist- 
ance, and in present circumstances the planter may be readily 
excused for asking that such assistance should be granted on a 
more generous scale.” The article then proceeds to advocate 
further concessions and expenditure of money in the West 
* Indies, as follows: 


However loyal the Jamaican planter may be, It must throw a severe 
strain on his loyalty to look across the waters to Porto Rico where 
his American fellow planters ship their sugar to the markets of the 
United States free of all duty. 


In an article submitted to the Royal Colonial Institute, Sir 
Edward Dayson plainly stated the desperate financial condition 
of the colonies. He insisted that a 50 per cent preference in 
duties by Canada in dealing with the West Indies was neces- 
sary to their prosperity if not to their preservation. 

These islands have been in the possession of Great Britain 
for 300 years. They have for a long time held contiguous 
continental possessions. The effect of this situation is well 
summed up by William R. Shepherd, professor of history, 
Columbia University, in a pamphlet issued in 1917. He said: 


As colonization is carried on to-day, the real test of the right of a 
European nation to retain control of American territories, like those 
in and around the Caribbean, is determined, not alone by their actual 
utility to the nation in question, but by the amount o service thus 
rendered to thelr inhabitants. r many years past Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands have centered their oversea activities in 
he eastern hemisphere, in Africa, Asia, Australia, and Polynesia. 
"he islands and parts of continents they hold in the Caribbean region 
are little more than relics of ancient grandeur, burdensome rather 
than a source of advantage. No sentimental value worth mention- 
ing attaches to these areas. Few Englishmen, Frenchmen, or Dutch- 
men reside in them longer than is necessary for commercial purposes. 
Possibly the colonies may have some strategic value to their owners 
s naval bases. If so, against what power? This is an obvious ques- 
ion that nas an obvious answer—the United States. In that case 
no doubt remains as to our duty in the premises. 


The author continued: 


Practically all the Caribbean colonies have fallen long since into a 
state of Absolute or relative neglect. Their pulation either crowds 
the means of subsistence or tends steadily to fall off. That any of the 
areas flourish at all is due mainly to their connection with the United 
States and to the introduction of Asiatics for work on the plantations. 
The trade of the British possessions with this country is worth upward 

f $4,000,000 a 1 more than that with Great Britain itself, and if 
ritish Guiana is excepted, more than $18,000,000. In the case of 
British Guiana the reason tor the larger amount of commerce carried 
on with the mother country is found in the labor of Asiatics. Both 
here and in Jamaica, as well as in the French and Duich colonies, the 
practice of using orlentals prevails. However legitimate the bringing 
over to America of Hindus, Japanese, Siamese, and Chinese by the tens 
and hundreds of thousands may seem to the British, Dutch, and 
French owners of the Caribbean region, it is altogether opposed to 
he principles which the United States has steadfastly championed in 
efense of the American workingman. Legitimate it may be in point 
of law, though not in point of morals, for its object is, not the ad- 
vancement civilization in the areas concerned, but solely the ex- 
ploitation of them by the agency of cheap labor. 

Railroads, furthermore, almost unknown in the islands, are reia- 
tively much scarcer still in the continental sections. British Guiana, 
which is somewhat smaller than Oregon, has 973 miles of railway, run 
on three different uges; British Honduras has 25 miles; Buteb 
Guiuna, about as bE as New York—for which, by the way, it was 
exchanged back in 1667—hbas 104 miles; whereas French Guiana, a bit 
larger than Maine, has no railways at all. Both the French and the 
Dutch colonies show a declining commerce and they are dependent, 
also, for their financial existence upon annual subsidies furnished by 

e home government. To recognize, therefore, that, economically at 
east, the British territories already form part of the United States, 
and to relieve the taxpayers of France and the Netherlands of the 
burden of meeting the deficits of their backward dependencies in 
America, would not seem on the face of it an unwelcome act. 

Nor is this all of the story. None of the British colonies in and 
around the Caribbean enjoys sot pores sue in anything like the meas- 
ure of it accorded to Canada and Newfoundland, So far as the privilege 


is granted at all, the people thus fayored stand more or less on a level 


with the inhabitants of India. In the French and Dutch areas the 
situation is worse. Eren if the French colonists are represented in 
the home parliament, the representation is illusory rather than other- 
wise, whereas the folk under Dutch rule have to depend on what the 
Queen sends them. Whatever the amount of attention, also, given 
education in the British possessions, it is pitiably scant among their 
French and Dutch neighbors. In partial compensation for the draw- 
backs, however, many of the inhabitants speak English after the Ameri- 
can on and use dollars and cents more commonly than they do 
pounds, shillings, and pence, francs and guilders. 

Given these circumstan it seems clear that, taken as a whole, the 
colonies in and around the bbean are a loss to the European nations 
that own them and a detriment to the people who live in them. Were 
they to be made, instead, a part of the United States in the political 
aa as essentially they already are a part of it in the geographical, 
— fen and economic sense, their lot would be a happier one and so 
would ours. 


Mr. President, in that connection I desire to call attention to 
the character of the population of these islands. Professor 
Shepherd declares: 


A more extraordinary mixture of races, colors, and religions, a more 
singular juxtaposition of oriental and occidental, of folk from Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and the South Sea Isles, all brought face to face in Amer- 
ica, it would be hard to find anywhere in the world. Beneath the thin 
crust of a few thousand whites, of British, French, Dutch, 8. ish, 
and Portuguese origin, are massed millions of ne and mulattoes 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus, tens of thousands of Javanese, and 
thousands of Chinese, Siamese, and Indians, Here are black, brown, 
red, ard yellow Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews, devotees of 
Brahma and Buddha, followers of Confucius, and worshippers of nature, 
transplanted from Africa and Asia, made dwellers in America, and yet 
owing allegiance to European masters. 


Now, reading from the same distinguished authority, it is 
interesting to compare this retrograde movement that afflicts 
these islands that have for 300 years been under foreign rule 
with the blessings conferred in the island of Porto Rico, which 
began the moment our flag floated over that island and which 
continue to this hour. Speaking of the other islands in connec- 
tion with Porto Rico, Professor Shepherd says: 

Were they to be included in the American Union, there is every 
reason to believe that the benefits which have followed the American 
occupation of Porto Rico would be extended to them also. What we 
have accomplished in 19 years— 

This book was written in 1917— 


for the material, mental, and moral A of that island and its 
American binary $ needs no expatiation here, for the evidence is 
too well known. If the destinies of the Caribbean colonies, therefore, 
were committed to our charge, we could assure to their inhabitants 
an interest in their welfare which the countries now ruling them 
can not possibly display. 


Additional evidence, Mr. President, of the bad condition of 
affairs in these islands and of their natural alliance in trade 
and commerce with America is found in a recent editorial in the 
London Times printed on Saturday, January 27, lust. It is a 
labored argument in favor of British control, but it contains 
unwilling admissions of the highest importance. The writer 
says: 

In the present circumstances the planter in Jamaica 
may be readily excused for asking that such assistance— 

That is in the nature of preferential tariffs— 


should be granted on a more generous scale. He has before him the 
strong recommendation contained in the report made by Mr, Edward 
Wood after his return from his mission to the West Indies last year. 
Mr, Wood said that, having regard to the political and economic 
issues advanced by the settlers, their request that the preference rate 
on West Indian sugar in the United gdom should be increased 
from one-sixth to one-third, and that the rate should be not allowed 
to fall below the present figure of 15s. per ton, was entitled to favor- 
able consideration. 

A most important result of the valuable work of Mr. Wood and his 
colleagues was the increased confidence it gave to the people of the 
West Indies in the control of the colonial office. If this confidence 
is not to be betrayed, there must be immediate and practical evidence 
that the labor of the mission was not in vain, for the “ political is- 
sues” of which Mr. Wood spoke are inevitably linked up with the 
economic aspect of the question. In a memorable speech when he was 
at Port of Spain in 1920 the Prince of Wales referred to the sug- 

stion that the Emplre might be willing to part with one or more 
West Indian islands for a financial consideration. “I should like to 
say here what I have said before,“ he stated, “that British subjects 
are not for sale.“ 


I want to digress a moment. The Prince of Wales says that 
“British subjects are not for sale.“ No, Mr. President, they 
are for exploitation. What does the Prince of Wales care for 
the mixed population on these islands, which has been degraded 
and further degraded by the importation of cheap Asiatic labor? 
It is not the inhabitants he is interested in; it is the land, the 
harbors, the strategic advantage, the gain to British merchants 
who maintain an advantage over the traders of other countries 
as they deal with these British subjects. 

This editorial writer continues: 

His— 

That is, the Prince of Wales’s— 
words are as true to-day as they were then, 
ways— 

Notice this language: 


But there are other ways of acquiring colonies than by annexa- 
tion, and, loyal, for instance, as the Jamaican may be, it must throw 


But there are other 
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a severe strain on his loyalty to look across the waters to Porto 
Rico, where his American fellow planters ship their sugar to the 
markets of the United States free of all duty. 

Thus recognizing that the superior advantages afforded by 
America are so important that Great Britain’s great editor 
at least recognizes the fact that if Great Britain retains the 
loyalty of these subjects she will not sell, she must mete out 
to them a different treatment than she has in the past. 

The editor proceeds: 

The West Indies do not ask for “imperial assistance“ as a Sage 
They have already given an example of reciprocal treatment in their 
3 preference to British s, and the broad imperial basis 
on which the ponny openen est Indian Agricultural College has 
been founded is a s instance of that mutual cooperation sọ 
essential to the future of the Empire. 

The future of the islands themselves must depend upon their 
economic prosperity. The members of the mission recognized the 
benefits that would ensue from a closer. federation, and in a series of 
articles contributed to the Times by Mr. Ormsby-Gore—whose first- 
hand knowledge should be of infinite value to him in his present 
office—attention was drawn to the absurd sition in the Leeward 
Islands, where a population of fewer than 150,000 people supports six 
executive councils and five legislatures. A necessary preliminary to 
federation is an improvement in communication between the islands, 
and it is satietate to know that the Postmaster General has 

romised immediate improvement in the cable system. Meanwhile 

e people of this country owe it to these colonies, who are celebrat- 
ing their tercentenary to-day, that the most sympathetic treatment 
be accorded to their aspirations; that all grievances as to their 
administration—unfortunately frequent of late—be satisfactorily set- 
tled according to their merits; and, above all, that a definite and 
logical policy of control, affected neither by change of Government 
nor change of administrator, be established as a safe and sure founda- 
tion upon which they may build their faith in the mother country. 

After 300 years of rule, this editorial in fact makes the con- 
cession that these people are compelled to grant preferential 
rates to British trade; that they are taxed upon their sugar 
at enormous rates when they send it into British dominions; 
that the advantages of Porto Rico under the American flag are 
such that they are producing discontent, and alienating the 
affections, if any they ever had, of the British subjects in 
Jamaica; and that a reform, or numerous reforms, must be in- 
augurated by Great Britain. If the Prince of Wales will not 
sell a British subject, it would seem that his government ought 
to treat the subject a little better—perhaps liberate him without 
selling him. We are not engaged in the business of buying 
subjects. 

During the delivery of the speech of Mr. Reep of Missouri, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order that 
no business has been transacted since the last quorum call. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Since the last quorum call there was nego- 
tiation for a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was simply a conversation be- 
tween Senators. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the record will show that there was 
an offer of a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but no action taken by the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
been business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNary in the chair), 
Since the last roll call the present occupant of the chair recalls 
that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] at least ten- 
dered the plan of a unanimous-consent agreement to vote at 
12 o'clock to-morrow on the pending motion offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], and upon objection from the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] the plan for the proposal 
was abandoned, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate did not act upon it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It could not act upon it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Florida has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was about to observe that the proposition 
having been submitted and rejected, it constitutes the trans- 
action of business. There was nothing further that could be 
done. Under the unanimous precedents of the Senate, the roll 
should be called to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was nothing more than con- 
versation between the Senator from Arkansas and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair has in mind the precedents and is firmly convinced after 
perusal and consideration thereof that no roll call at this time 
would be pertinent unless there had been the transaction of 
business in some form. The Chair thinks the rule should be 
liberally construed. It is the opinion of the present occupant 
of the chair that business did transpire in the proposal of the 
plan offered by the Senator from Arkansas. The Secretary will 
all the roll. 


It was declined. I consider that to have 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock MeNary Sheppard 
Bayard Johnson Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Jones. Wash. New Spencer 
Calder Keyes Norbeck Sutherland 
Cameron Ladd Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Curtis Lodge Phipps Watson 
Edge McCormick Ransdell Weller 
Fernald McKellar Reed, Mo. Willis 
Hale McKinley Reed, Pa. 

Heflin McLean Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON and Mr. HITCHCOCK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas. 


Mr. ROBINSON, I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. On that I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called), I have a 
general, pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Gerry], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair for the night with the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Porypextrr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WituraMs]. I am unable to obtain a transfer, and therefore 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “nay,” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, 
Owen]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCORMIOK (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a standing pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. KENDRICK]. As I am unable to learn how he would 
vote on this roll call if he were present, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the negative). My gen- 
eral pair, the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD], 
has not voted, but I am reliably informed that if present he 
would vote as I have voted. I will, therefore, permit my vote 
to stand. 7 

Mr. WILLIS (after having voted in the negative). I am 
paired with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and permit my vote 
to stand, 

Mr. ERNST. I inquire if the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Staxtey] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. ERNST. As I have a pair with that Senator and am 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote, 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopina] has 
yoted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I have a pair for the evening with that 
Senator, Not knowing how he would vote, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative), My pair, 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unpverwoop], has not 
voted. Being unable to secure a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON, I inquire if the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON, I have a pair with the junior Senator 
from Minnesota. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CuLserson] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cusaitxs} with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN}] with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wasa]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, nays 29; as follows: 


YEAS—14. 
Ashurst Fletcher Ladd Robinson 
Bayard George McKellar Sheppard - 
Capper Harrison McNary 
Caraway Heflin Norris 

NAYS—29. 
Bursum Keyes Pepper Townsend 
Calder Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Cameron McKinley n Warren 
Curtis McLean Reed, Pa. Weller 
Ed Moses Shortridge Willis 
Hale New Smoot 
Johnson Norbeck Spencer 
Jones, Wash Oddie Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—53. 

Ball France McCormick Smith 
Borah Frelingħuysen McCumber Stanfield 
Brandegee Gerry Myers Stanley 
Brookbart Glass Nelson Sterling 
Broussard Nicholson n 
Colt Harreld Trammell 
Couzens Harris Owen Underwood 
Culberson Hitchcock ge Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Walsh. Mont. 
Dial Kellogg dexter Watson 
Dillingham Kendrick Pomerene Williams 
Elkins King Reed, Mo. 
Ernst La Follette Shields 
Fernald Ledge immons 


So the Senate refused te adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call, which was in- 
terrupted by the motion of the Senator from Arkansas, having 
failed’ to develop a quorum, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Heftin feNary Shortridge 
Brandegee Johnsen oses Smoot 
Bursum Jones, Wash. New Spencer 
Calder eyes Norbeck ownsend 
Cameron Ladd ie Wadsworth 
Capper Lenroot P r arren 
Curtis. Lodge Phipps Watson 
Edge McCormick Ransdell Weller 
Ernst MeKellar Reed, Mo. lis 
Fernald McKinley Reed, Pa. 

Hale MeLean Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. SUTHERLAND answered to his name when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, on that motion I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
* ea.” S 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). I am unable to 
get a transfer of my pair, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. Being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I am unable to vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] and vote nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the an- 
nouncement with reference to my pair and his manner o 
voting, I vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “ yea.” b 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was ealled). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wirt1ams]. Being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Broussarp] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 


Mr. BRANDEGED (after having voted in the affirmative), 
Has the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprine] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Having a pair with that Senator, I am 
compelled to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Oversan] is paired with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumsans]. If the Senator from North 
Carolina were present, he would vote nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 9, as follows: 


YBAS—29., 
Bursum Keyes Oddle Townsend 
Calder Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Cameron McCormick Phipps Warren 
Curtis McKinley Rausdell Weller 
Ed: MeLean Shortridge Willis 
e Moses Smoot 
Jo New Spencer 
Jones, Wash. Norbeck Sutherland 
NAYS—9. 

Ashurst Hefin McKellar Norris 
Capper Ladd MeNary Sheppard 
Caraway 

NOT VOTING—5S. 
Ball Fletcher La Follette Shields 
Bayard France Simmons 
Borah Frelinghuysen MeCumber Smith 
Brandegee George Myers Stanfield 
Breokhart Gerry Nelson Stanley 
Broussard Glass Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Goodin; Overman Swanson 
Conzens Harre! Owen Trammell 
Culberson Harris Page Underwood 
Cummins Harrisom Pittman Walsh, Muss. 
Dial Hiteheock Poindexter Walsh, Mont 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex Pomerene Watson 
Elkins Kello; eed, Mo. Williams 
Ernst. Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Fernald inson 


So the motion of Mr. Jones of Washington was agreed tn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

At 9 o’cloeck and 55 minutes p. m. Mr. Caraway entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (at 9 o'clock and 58 minutes p: m.) 
I move the adoption of the order which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wmas in the chair), The 
Seeretary will read the proposed order. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Sergeant at Arms be directed to use all necessary 
Means to compel the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On that F demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. > 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). F have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
I am unable to obtain a transfer so I withhold my vote, If 
allowed to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bunsun! and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his name was called). I have a 
standing pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick]. Since I can not obtain a transfer I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). 
ior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] voted? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator kas not voted. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Having a pair with that Senator and being 
unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Under the cir- 
cumstances announced on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). Lam paired 
for the evening with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote yea.” 

Mr, WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wouwrass]. 
Being unable to obtain a transfer I withhold my vote. If I 
were voting, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague [Mr. POMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard} and vote 
* yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. $ 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Srantey] to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD] and permit my vote to stand. 


Has the jun- 


Mr. EDGE, Making the same announcement as before as to 
my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Branpeces in the chair). 
In the absence of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], 
with whom I have a pair for the evening, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. REED of Penuusylvania (after having voted in the 
affirmative). In the absence of my pair [Mr. Bayard], and 
being unable to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I under- 
stand the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] has not 
yoted. I have a general pair with that Senator. Being unable 
to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr, CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMONS]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Towa [Mr. Cusains] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harreto] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON ] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson}] with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Bona]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DicrrsgHam] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SregLixe] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Str]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCusser] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krisa]. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OyesMan] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cumaans]. If the Senator from North Carolina 
were present he would vote navy.“ 

The roll call resulted—yeas 82, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—32, 
Calder ones, Wash. New Smoot 
Cameron Lellogg Norbeck Spencer 
Capper Keyes Oddie Sutherland 
Curtis Lenroot Pepper Townsend 
Edge oe dp Phipps Wadsworth 
Ernst McKinley Ransdell Warren 
Hale McNary Reed, Mo. Weller 
Johuson Moses Shortridge Willis 
NAYS—8, 
Ashurst George Heflin Robinson 
Caraway Harrison McKellar Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—56. 
Bail Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fletcher McCormick Shields 
Borah France McCumber simmons 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McLean Smith 
Brookhart Jerry Myers Stanfield 
Broussard Glass Nelson Stanley 
Bursum Gooding Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Harreld Norris Swanson 
Couzens Harris Overman Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Page Walsh, Mass. 
a Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham King Poindexter Watson 
Elkins Ladd Pomerene Willlams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this motion the yeas are 
82 and the nays are 8. The motion prevails. The Sergeant at 
Arms will carry out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I move to reconsider 
the vote just taken, and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order against 
the motion that a motion to reconsider is not in order except 
when we have a quorum. I cife from page 16 of the Precedents 
the following: 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Blair in the chair) decided a motion was 
not in order, in the absence of a quorum, to reconsider a vote directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to compel the attendance of absent Senators. De- 
cision sustained on appeal. 

I make the point of order that the motion to reconsider is out 
of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think a decision by Mr. 
Blair some years ago is binding upon the Senate at this time, 
I would like to discuss the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. The question is not debatable. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no debate permissible on the motion. 
~The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of the opinion that 
debate is out of order and business can not be transacted with- 
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out a quorum. Does the Senator from Missouri desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the table. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington withdraw his point of order? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I made the point of order that 
the motion to reconsider could not be made until a quorum 18 
present. I do not withdraw that point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not at this moment. 

Mr. LODGE. All debate is out of order at this time. 

ee PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair, and on that appeal I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
moves to lay the appeal on the table. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. On that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Under the same 
circumstances as announced on the previous vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
In the absence of my pair, the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
Bayard], I withhold my vote. 


I move to lay the appeal on 
On that I ask for the yeas and 


Making the same 
Making the 


Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before, I vote “yea,” 
Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 


with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
able to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my vote. 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS. I transfer my pair with my colleague [Mr, 
PoMERENE] to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 


I am un- 
If 


- SARD] and vote “ yea,” 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER]. I understand that Senator has not voted. I there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have a standing pair with the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenpricx], who is absent. As I 
am unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote, If I were 
voting, I would vote “ yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Again announcing my pair 
with the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne], who is 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Exnxins] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Cort] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Lowa [Mr. Cumsins] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrecp] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] ; 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. SrerLINe] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from North Dakota [ Mr, 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne}. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman] is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 


DILLINGHAM] with the 


McCumuer] with the 


Mr. President, a point of order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
will state the point of order, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The point of order is that there not 
being a quorum in the Senate, no business of any kind can take 
place except that specially authorized by the rules, to wit, the 
necessary orders to bring in absent Senators or to adjourn. A 
motion to lay any matter upon the table is in the nature of 
business. It can no more be enacted by a body of men lacking 
a quorum than any other business. Neither can the Chair an- 
nounce the result of the roll call ef such a body. I make the 
point of order that the motion itself was out of order and the 
> without power or authority to announce the result of 
the roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
motion was made by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; the motion was made by the 
Senator from Washington, and I asked fer the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
appeal was taken by the Senator from Missouri from the ruling 
of the Chair on the point ef order. 

Mr. REED of Misseuri. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And no business could have 
been transacted because the Senator is arguing that his own 
motion was out of order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That may be true, but the question 
of jurisdiction—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Chair permit me to read a prece- 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair withholds his ruling 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On page 430 of Gufry's Precedents—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish simply to say that I think the position 
taken by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is correet. 
There is no business in order except the securing of a quorum. 
That was decided by Vice President Marshall upon a point raised 
by the present occupant of the chair. If the Chair desires the de- 
cision, I will call his attention to it. It will be found on page 
213 of Gilfry's Precedents, and is as follows: 

The roll was called and no quorum responded. 

ary there is nothing ia order except fo esd. u Gudrid, So Cha th 
order has been entered. $ e 


Rhos Vick Presipent (Mr. Marshall). The point of order is sus- 
ained. 


The PRESIDING OFFIOER. The Chair would be of the 
same opinion still. The question, however, in this case arose 
on a point of order, not in the transaction of ordinary business, 
No point of order was made against the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri when the motion was made, and therefore the 
Chair entertained it, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the precedent which I 
have before me is not very complete, but it is quoted as follows 
on page 430 of Gilfry’s Precedents: 


During the consideration of the conference report on H. R. 21871 
“to amend the national banking laws, Mr. LA FoLuerrn raised a ques- 


in the ee of the floor, and that he can not take the floor by 
o make a parliamentary 1 iry and then make any motion. 


Mr. La FOLLETTE appealed. 

Mr. Aldrich mo to lay the appeal on the table, and on a division 
the gone were 32, nays 14, no quorum voting. 

The Vice President (Mr. Fairbanks) counted the Senate and an- 
nounced that a quorum was present, and so the motion prevalled. 

It is sort of a negative statement of the case but it implies 
evidently that if the Chair had not been able to count a quorum 
as being present the appeal could not have carried. 

Mr. LODGE. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. Under the rules no debate of any kind is in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll is in process of being 
called by the Secretary. 

Mr. LODGE. No debate or motion is in order pending the 
roll call. 

Mr. FRELINGĦUYSEN, Mr. McCumser, and Mr. Netson entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow, and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 

na Bod 

Mr. FERNALD (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Watsy]. I observe he is not in the Chamber, and therefore I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr, LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
Being unable to secure a transfer of that pair, I am not at 
liberty to vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a 
genera] pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine). 
That Senator being necessarily absent from the Chamber, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I inquire if 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. McKINLEY. As I have a pair with that Senator and am 
unable to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD], 
who is absent. I am informed that, if present, he would vote 
as I intend to vote. I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as previously with regard to 
my pair, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was ealled). Making the 
Same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I desire to state that the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMan} is paired with the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins]. If the Senator from North Carolina 
were present, he would vote “yea” on the pending motion. 

Mr. BALL. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FrercHer). He being absent, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STAN- 
Ley]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STANFIELD] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. WATSON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wirtraxs] to the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
France] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], who is absent. There- 
fore I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE). The present 
occupant of the chair announces his pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne]. Not knowing how that Senator 
would vote if present, the present occupant of the chair with- 
holds his vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overwan]; ` 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Du1imeHam] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrons]; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARrRELD] with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrve] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sur]. 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—9. 

Ashburst Heflin McKellar Robinson 
Capper Ladd MeNary Sheppard 
3 NAYS—30. 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Oddie Townsend 
Calder Kellogg ‘epper adsworth 
Cameron Keyes Phipps Warren 

urtis Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Edge Moses Shortridge Weller 
Ernst Nelson Smoot Willis 
Hale New Spencer 
Johnson Norbeck Sutherland 


1923. 
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NOT VOTING—57. 


Ball Fletcher McCormick Shields 
Bayard France MeCumber Simmons 
Borah Frelinghuysen McKinley Smith 
Brandegee Gerry McLean tanñel 
Brookhart Glass Myers Stanley 
Broussard Gooding Nicholson Sterling 
Caraway Harreld orris Swanson 
Colt Harris Overman Trammell 
Couzens Harrison en Underwood 
Culberson Hitcheock ge Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kendrick Poindexter Williams 
Dillingham Tane Pomerene 

Elkins La Follette Reed, Mo. 

Fernald Lodge Reed, Pa. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to take a recess 
is lost. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr, President, what was the announcement 
of the Chair? 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. The yeas are 9 and the nays 
are 30. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Not a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No quorum has developed. 
The Sergeant at Arms stands instructed to compel the attend- 
ance of absent Senators, but no report has been received from 
the Sergeant at Arms. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, with all respect, I 
make the suggestion to the Chair that the order to the Sergeant 
at Arms to bring in Senators to develop a quorum was made 
some time ago, and since then a quorum has been developed and 
announced by the Chair. If I recollect correctly, that is the 
situation. A quorum having been developed, that order, of 
course, is a dead order. 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It does not stand for the whole night. 

Mr. WATSON. The order is a continuing order until re- 
voked by action of the Senate. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then there are a thousand of such 
orders out, for I never heard of one of them being revoked 
in my life. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator did not stay until they were 
revoked, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have been here as long as has the 
Senator from Indiana, and I say that I never heard of one 
being revoked. That order was made to develop a quorum. 
A quorum having been developed, the reason for the order 
ceases to be. Of course that is the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not rule upon 
that question with the authority of any precedent, because he 
has had no time to look up the precedents. The Chair would 
be of the opinion 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment. The Chair 
would be of the opinion that the order of the Senate to compel 
the attendance of absent Senators was designed to develop a 
quorum at the time at which it was made. A quorum was 
developed. The order can not stand to develop the lack of 
another quorum occurring subsequently. The Chair distinctly 
remembers many such orders to the Sergeant at Arms to have 
been discontinued er reveked. The Senator from Texas is 
now recognized. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I make the point of order that the last 
vote having disclosed the lack of a quorum, the roll should be 
called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator that the presence of a quorum was developed. Then, 
on the motion to take a recess, ‘the lack of a quorum was shown. 
At the last session the Chair in a similar circumstance, where 
the vote disclosed a lack of a quorum, suggested the absence 
of a quorum and erdered the Secretary to call the roll, and the 
Senate took exception to that procedure. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask the Chair to rule on this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the vote 
discloses the absence of a quorum. $ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then I make the point, Mr. President, 
that the Chair should order the roll to be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Rall Curtis Hale Ladd 
Brandegee Edge Lenroot 
Bursum Erust Johnson 

Calder Fernald Jones, Wash. McCormick 
Cameron Frelinghuysen 11. MeCumber 
Capper George Keyes McKellar 


McKinley Oddie Shortridge Warren 
MeNary — —— Smoot Watson 
Moses Phipps Spencer Weller 
Nelson Ransdell Sutherland Willis 
New Reed, Pa. Townsend 

Norbeck Sheppard Wadsworth 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest that the names of the 
absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. Hrrencock, Mr. Reep of Missouri, and Mr. ROBINSON 
answered to their names when called, 

Mr. Cort entered the Chamber and answered to his name. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. T call for the regular order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. While a quorum is here, I desire to call the 
Chair's attention to a ruling that was made a few moments ago 
that is clearly erroneous. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the statement at this time—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The pending question is the motion to 
take a recess. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas rises 
to a point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Kansas did not say so. 
He said he desired to discuss the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am calling the Chair’s attention 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Kansas to say that he rose to a point of order. 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the intention of the Senator from 
Kansas. In 1908—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the point of order made by the Senator from Kansas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not inform the 
Senator until he has heard it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we can not hear the con- 
versation. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Neither can the Chair. The 
Senate will be in order. 5 

Mr. CURTIS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is a motion to take a recess debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President,.a point of order. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the roll called on the motion 
to take a recess, and the roll call is in progress. The absence 
of a quorum developed upon the motion to take a recess, upon 
the call of the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I can call the Chair's atten- 
tion to this matter later. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The roll call can not be interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not recollect 
about that. The Chair will ask the Secretary whether the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas to take a recess was 
voted upon, a quorum voting. The Chair is informed that a 
quorum did not vote, so that is the pending motion. Does the 
Senator demand the yeas and nays on it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The yeas and nays have heen demanded, 
and the roll call is in progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FERNALD (when his naue was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I am 
unable to get a transfer of my general pair, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before of the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“nay.” f 

Mr. McCORMICK (when his naine was called). 


Making the same 


I have a 


standing pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] 
and therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). Being unable 
to secure a transfer of my pair, I withhold my vote. If at 
liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Has the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I withhold my vote. If the Senator from 
Arkansas were present, I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I am paired 
for the evening with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexter], and I desire this announcement 
to stand for all votes this evening. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement as on the last roll call, with reference to 
my pair and its transfer, I yote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senoir Senator from Ohio (Mr. POMERENE]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Broussard] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. BALL (after haying voted in the negative). T find that 
my general pair, the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 
has not voted, so I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. COLT. I have a pair with that Senator. 
to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the Senator to whom I trans- 
ferred my pair having returned to the Chamber and voted, I 
withdraw my announcement of transfer and withdraw my vote, 
and leave my pair standing with the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. UnpErwoop]. 

Mr. KELLOGG (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have a pair with that Senator, and with- 
draw my vote. 4 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CMIxSI. If the Senator from 
North Carolina were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Custurxs! with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Overman]: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] - 

The Senator from Vermont Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Air. HarreLp] with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean} with the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Myers]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Sri] with the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. SMITH]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 8, nays 30, as follows: 


Being unable 


YEAS—8. 
Capper Heflin McKellar Robinson 
George Ladd MeNary Sheppard 
NAYS—30. 

Brandegee Jobnson Oddie Townsend 
Bursum Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Calder eyes Phipps Warren 
Cameron Lenroot Ransdell Watson 
Curtis Moses Shortridge Weller 
Edge Nelson Smoot Willis 
Ernst New Spencer 
Hale Norbeck Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—58. 
Ashurst Fletcher Lod Reed, Pa. 
Ball rance McCormick Shields 
Bayard Frelinghuysen McCumber Simmons 
Borah Gerry McKinley Smith 
Brookhart Glass McLean Stanfield 
Broussard Goodin, Myers Stanley 
Caraway Harrel Nicholson Sterling 
Colt Harris Norris Swanson 
Couzens Harrison Overman Trammell 
Culberson Hitchcock Owen Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Page Walsh, Mass, 

1 Kello; Pittman Walsh, Mont. 

Dillingham Kendrick Poindexter Williams, 
Elkins King Pomerene 
Fernald La Follette Reed, Mo. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 8; 
the nays are 30. There are present and not voting the follow- 
ing Senators who are paired: Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Loper, Mr. 
FERNALD, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. McCorsucKk, Mr. MCCUMBER, 
Mr. McKrytey, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. Warson, Mr. 
Batt, and Mr. Corr, making a quorum. The motion does not 
prevail. 

Before Mr. Reep of Missouri concluded his speech for the day, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some while ago there was an order en- 
tered for the Sergeant at Arms to bring in absent Senators. I 
desire to inquire what report has been made under that order? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand the 
inquiry of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some time ago there was an order made 
by the Senate for the Sergeant at Arms to bring in absent Sen- 
ators. Some time has elapsed. A quorum developed. Has 
there been any report made by the Sergeant at Arms under 
that order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not recall any 
report. s 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to take the Senator from Missouri off the floor, and I hope the 
Senator from Mississippi will not do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am only propounding a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has answered the 
inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows of no report that 
has been made. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Chair if a report may now 
be made to the Senate on that order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair knows of no require- 
ment that a report shall be made. 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for a report from the Sergeant at 
Arms. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say that if the Sena- 
tor from Missouri is yielding for that purpose he is yielding 
the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, 
mentary inquiry, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not for this purpose, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Ob, yes. Otherwise a Senator could 
be taken off the floor at any moment, because a point of order 
is always in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Mississippi 
rose for the purpose of making a parliamentary inquiry. He 
has made the parliamentary inquiry and the Chair has an- 
swered the parliamentary inquiry. ' 

Mr. HARRISON. I asked the Chair 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object to the Senator from 
Missouri yielding for this purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am not yielding. The Senator 
from Mississippi rose to a point of order and it is not for me 
to refuse to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Washington is afraid 
that a report from the Sergeant at Arms would disclose the 
fact that a large number of Republican Senators were brought 
in under the order, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator is not afraid of 
that, but he does not desire the Senator from Missouri to be 
taken off the floor. The Senator from Missouri has been taken 
off the floor once and can only make one more speech on the 
subject. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have two speeches on it if I want 
to make them. I am still making the first one. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; the Senator lost the 
floor awhile ago. 

Mr. REED of Missouri proceeded with his speech, as appears 
earlier in the proceedings, and was interrupted by, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield to me for a moment? 
I yield to the Senator from Wash- 


The answer was that no report had been 


I am obliged to yield for a parlia- 


Mr. REED of Missouri. 
ington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that the Senator’s 
throat is troubling him, and I do not want to keep him going 
Frankly, some of the older Senators who 
are here I do not like to keep here, and I do not believe we 
ought to do it; so Mr. President, I am going to ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow 
morning, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I do not object to 
that, but I do object to having it put in the Recorp that my 
yoice is anything but music. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, it was not the Senator's 


voice; It was his throat. His voice is music; I agree with the 
Senator about that. Would the Senator like to have that 
stricken out of the Recorp? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no; let it stay in. It will be an 
evidence that I have been serving my country, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington that the Senate take a recess 
until 11 a. m. to-morrow? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Thereupon (at 11 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, February 21, 1923, 
at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxspay, February 20, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We are still beneath Thy guardian care, blessed Lord. Do 
Thou mercifully receive of tributes of gratitude. As we come 
into new days there come also new circumstances and new 
tasks. Reveal unto us the tide of Thy purpose and may we 
pursue it with unwavering confidence. If any are in perplexity, 
clear the way; if any are unduly burdened, help with the 
load; If any are tempted, be at their side; if any are sick, give 
them comfort; if any are in sorrow, dry their tears. O make 
the darkest day of life the path that leads to Thee. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was rend and 
approved. 
RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation, which was read: ` : 
Frervany 17, 1923. 
Hon. Fauepgrick H. Giur. 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Spwaker: I hereby tender my resiguation as a member 
of the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives, to take 
effect immediately, 


Very truly yours, 
ELECTION TO A COMMITTEE, 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tiou, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
. Honse Resolution 546. 


Joux PAUL, 


_ Resolved, That JONN PAUL, a Member of Congress from the seventh 
Virginia district, be, and he is hereby, elected a member of the District 
of Columbia Committee of the House of Representatives, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear 
there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Dyer Kenne, Parks, Ark. 
Arentz Echols Kind Paul 
Burkley Edmonds 2 — 5 Perkins 
Beuham Focht Kirkpatrick Perlman 
Rowers French Kitchin Petersen 
Brennan Garner Kline, N. Y. Pringey 
Britten Goldsborough Knight Rainey, Ala. 
Brooks, III. Goodykoontz Lee, N. X. Reber 
Brooks, Pa. Gorman Lineberger Reed, N. X. 
Burke Gould Lyon Reed, W. Va. 
Cable Graham, Pa. McArthur Riddick 
Carter Griffin McClintic Riordan 
Chandler, N. Y. Hardy, Colo. Michaelson Rodenberg 
Chandler, Okla, Hays Mills e 
Classon Himes Moore, Ohio Rossdale 
sone Hogan Morin Ryan 
Sonnolly, Pa. Huck Mudd Sanders, N. I. 
Copley Hutchinson Nolan Schall 2 
Crowther Johnson, — — O'Brien Scott, Mich, 
ule Johnson, a O'Connor Shaw 
Davis, Minn, Jones, Pa, App Smith. Mich. 
Drane hn Overstreet Snell 
Drewry Keller Park, Ga, Steenerson 


Stiness Taylor, Colo. Volk Woodyard 
Stoll Taylor, N. J. Ward, N. C. Ziulman 
Sullivan a. 5 — 

Tague or; p er 

Taylor, Ark, Tucker Wheeler 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and nineteen Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were opened. 
ELECTIONS TO COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report House Resolution 546. 

The Clerk again reported the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I present the following reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 547. 

Resolved, That Mrs. Man ELLA Hunt NOLAN, a Member of Congress 
from the fifth Culifornia district, be, and she is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the cog, ee of the House: 

Committee on Labor, 

Committee on Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
wus requested: 

S. 4588. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of South Dukota for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River between Charles Mix County and Gregory 
County, S. Dak. ; 

S. 4579. An act to authorize the Lee County bridge district 
No. 2 in the State of Arkansas to construct a bridge over the 
St. Frances River; : 

S. 4352. An act to incorporate the Belleau Wood Memorial 
Association ; 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Temple; 

8. 4216. An act authorizing the sale of real property no longer 
required for military purposes ; 

S. 3742. An act for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 39: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring) 
That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arm 
of the Honse of Representatives are hereby authorized and directed to 
parevano a floral wreath to be placed at the base of the Washington 

onument on Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1925, on the ocen- 
sion of the ceremonies attending upon the silent tribute, the expense 
of such wreath to be in Pe he proportions from the contingent 
funds of the Senate and House of Representatives ; 

. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds; 
. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum; 

. An act for the relief of Charles D. Shay; 
. An act for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; 

S. 4167. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes“; 

S. 2921. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary théreto; and 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of John H. McAtee. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 9049. An act declaring the act of September 19, 1890 
(26 Stats., ch. 907, sec. 7), and the act of March 8, 1899 (30 
Stats., ch. 425, sec. 9), and all acts amendatory of either thereof, 
shall not hereafter apply to a portion of the west arm of the 
south fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 13808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


RED RIVER OIL LEASING BILL, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have up to and including to-morrow to file minority views 
on the bill S. 4197, the Red River oil leasing bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the matter of experiments 
in relation to the cotton-boll weevil, and in that connection I 
wish to state that there is to-day in session at Atlanta, Ga., 
a conference of world-wide significance; and I want to print 
in connection with my remarks a short statement showing the 
results of experiments with calcium arsenate and of the use of 
the airplane in connection with the destruction of the boll 
weevil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE COTTON-BOLL WEEVIL. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, a conference is in session in the 
city of Atlanta Ga., to-day of nation-wide and world-wide im- 
portance. This conference is composed of leaders in science, in 
industry, and in agriculture, and has met for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means for the eradication or control of the cot- 
ton-boll weevil. 

The boll weevil now covers the entire area of the cotton-pro- 
duction section of the Union, and to all those who have studied 
the problem of cotton production in the Southern States in 
connection with the ravages of the boll weevil it must be evi- 
dent that a most serious condition is confronting that industry. 

World cotton production last year was approximately 
16,000,000 bales, while world consumption was more than 
20,000,000 bales, and this with industry normal nowhere ex- 
cept in America. During the last two years cotton produc- 
tion. has fallen about 8,000,000 bales short of the actual con- 
sumption, There will be practically no carry over this year 
from which a deficit in production can be supplied. 

The decrease in production is running about 6,000,000 bales 
annually and is confined to this country and almost solely due 
to the ravages of the boll weevil. The annual loss to the 
American cotton farmer, caused by this pest for the year 1922, 
has been estimated to be $1,000,000,000, and unless it Is effec- 
tively controlled the huge losses suffered by the cotton farmer 
will continue, and will be brought to staggering proportions 
by the added losses to allied industries. 

Raw cotton constitutes the Nation's chief export product, 
and has in one way or another more people dependent upon 
its continued production than any other industry in the United 
States, and this Congress should stand united in the support 
of any measure having for its purpose the preservation of 
this, the country’s chief agricultural asset. 

Up to this time the most effective means of controlling the boll 
weevil developed is the application of powdered calcium arsenate. 
The experiments resulting in this discovery were made by 
and under the direction of the Delta Laboratory, at Tallulah, 

. La., which is under the Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The machinery for applying the calcium 
arsenate was also developed by the Delta Laboratory. For the 
small farmer a hand-gun duster, capable of poisoning about 
8 or 10 acres per day is used, while a power duster, capable 
of poisoning about 70 acres per day, is available for the farmer 
with a larger acreage. Bulletins giving detailed information 
regarding the use and application of calcium arsenate, based 
upon the tests made by the Delta Laboratory, have been pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 

I have secured reports direct from a few cotton farmers 
relative to the results obtained by the use of calcium arsenate. 
These confirm the official statements and set forth in a general 
way the results obtained. I wish to quote briefly from two 

- of these reports. Mr. P. M. Atkins, of Monroe, La., states: 


I got remarkable results from the use of the poison, although I re- 

ceived my machine late and the poisoning was done under great diffi- 
_ culties on account of the continuous rain during the poisoning season. 

I had approximately 650 acres in cotton, and made 218 bales on 
that acreage. I poisoned approximately 200 acres, and the isoned 
cotton averaged a little better than half a bale of seed ton per 
acre, in spite of the fact that we had an extremely poor season for 
growing cotton due to continuous rain, which prevented proper culti- 
vation, 

The coiton in the same field under the same conditions that was not 
poisoned made an average of approximately a bale of seed cotton to 
every 4 acres. 

I think so well of the poisoning that I am going to buy additional 
machines and poison my entire crop this year. I expect to plant about 
800 acres of cotton, and if it were not for the protection that I can 
get against the boll weevil by poisoning, I would not plant an acre. 


Mr. J. T. Austin, of Monroe, La., states: 


My results last gonr were very pee an & Where I used from 
four to six applications of calcium arsenate made from one-half to 
three-fourths of a bale per acre, and where I did no poisoning on cot- 
ton raised under exactly the same conditions I made only one bale to 
five acres on an average. 


During the 1922 season the Delta Laboratory made some very 
interesting experiments in applying calcium arsenate by air- 


plane. While the experiments were not complete enough to be 
conclusive, they were very encouraging and showed the follow- 
ing results: Under average conditions a plane could poison 
from two to five hundred acres per hour, and under the best 
conditions as high as 1,000 acres per hour, with u consumption 
of about one-half as much poison per acre as the ground ma- 
chines, at a total cost of operation per acre of less than the 
labor cost of operating the ground machines, 

The airplane might also be used in the control of insects de- 
structive of crops other than cotton. For instance, large or- 
chards require protection against insects, the alfalfa and potato 
fields require similar protection, and these crops present even 
more favorable conditions for the use of the airplane than 
does cotton. f 

The means should be supplied and every opportunity given 
for cooperative effort by the Department of Agriculture and the 
air service for-a thorough demonstration of all the uses that 
may be made of the airplane as a means of insect control. 

In addition to this, immediate steps should be taken to guar- 
antee a sufficient supply of calcium arsenate. The shortage 
is not due, as has been alleged, to any organization having es- 
tablished a monopoly or cornered the available supply for prof- 
iteering purposes. ‘The investigation ordered by Congress de- 
veloped the fact that calcium arsenate did not exist in sufficient 
amount to supply the needs of the farmers in the Cotton Belt or 
other sections where this insecticide is necessary. 

A resolution is now pending before Congress to make avail- 
able the sum of $10,000,000 for the purchase of nitrate of soda 
and calcium arsenate to be sold to the farmer at cost. This, 
or some similar measure should be passed without delay. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT, 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 14041) to amend certain sections of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act, reported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, on which the previous question was ordered on 
Saturday last. A separate vote was demanded on one amend- 
ment. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote upon 
the amendment covering the Porto Rican loan. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? The Clerk will report the first amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 9, Une 23, strike out all of 
section 5. 

The SPEAKER. A separate vote has been demanded on two 
amendments. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amend- 
ment? 

Mr, KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Would it be in order to have read from the 
Clerk’s desk the record and the proceedings on the Anderson 
amendment, which was agreed to in the Committee of the 
Whole by a vote of 75 to 487 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that is not a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. 
amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The first vote comes upon the Anderson 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ANDERSON: Page 9, line 23, strike out all of 
section 5. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. : 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 208, nays 117, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 105, as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the other 


YEAS—203. 
Abernethy Bond Clouse Denison 
Ackerman Bowling Cole, Ohio Driver 
Almon Box Collier Dunn 
Anderson Briggs Collins Dupré 
Andrews, Mass. Brown, Tenn. Connally, Tex. Elliott 
Andrews, Nebr. Browne, Wis. Cooper, Ohio Evans 
Aswell Bulwinkle Cooper, Wis. Fairchild 
Bankhead Burtness Coughlin Fairfield 
Beck utler Crago vrot 
Beedy . Byrns, Tenn. Cramton Fess 
Begg 8 non Cur Fish 
Blakeney Carter Dallinger Fitzgerald 
Bland, Ind. Chindblom Davis, Tenn. Focht 
Bland, Va. Clague Deal Frear 
Blanton Clark, Fla. Freeman 


Dempsey 


1923. 


Frothingham 
Fulmer 

Gahn 
Gallivan 


Huddleston 


Humphrey, Nebr. 
Husted 


Kleczka 


Anstey 
‘Atheson 
Bar 


Burdick 


Dominick 
ugh 


Cable 
Campbell, Kans. 
Chandler, N. T. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Classon 
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Kline, N. Y. Moore, III 
Kline, Pa. Moore, Va. 
Knutson Moores, Ind. 
Kraus ott 
Kreider Nelson, Me. 
Kunz Nelson, J. 
Lampert Newton, Minn. 
Langley Norton 
Lanham Oldfield 
Larsen, Ga Oliver 
Lazaro al 8 
Lee, Ga. Parker, N. J, 
Lehibach Parker, N. Y. 
Linthicum Parks, Ark, 
Logan in 
London adclifte 
Lowrey Rainey, III. 
Luhrin Rankin 
Meute Ransley 
McKenzie Rayburn 
McLaughlin, Mich. Ricketts 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Robsion 
ho it gc Pa. Rogers 
Meswa Rosendloom 
MacGregor Rucker 
MacLafterty Sabath 
Madden Sanders, Ind. 
Ma; Sanders, Tex, 
Maloney Sandlin 
Mansfield Sears 
Mapes Shreve 
Mead legel 
Merritt Sinclair 
Michener Sinnott 
Miller n 
Montague Smith, Idaho 
NAYS—117. 
Faust Larson, Minn 
Fenn Lawrence 
Fields Lea, C 
Fisher Leatherwood 
Fordney ttle 
Foster Longworth 
Free ce 
Fuller McCormick 
Funk McFadden 
Garrett, Tenn, Martin 
Gensman Mondell 
8 Morgan 
OT: u 
Gilbert Nelson, A. P. 
Graham, III. Newton, Mo. 
Hardy, Colo. O'Connor 
Haugen Patterson, Mo. 
Hawley Patterson, N. J. 
Hayden Porter 
Hil ‘ou 
Hoch rnell 
Hudspeth nker 
Hukriede amseyer 
Hull Reece 
Humphreys, Miss. Rhodes 
Johnson, Ky. oach 
Kiess Robertson 
Kissel Rouse 
Kop Scott, Tenn. 
Lankford aw 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Bacharach Cockran 
NOT VOTING—105. 
French Lineberger 
Garner on 
nents Tex. rf Sead 
un otic 
Goldsborou McPherson 
Goodykoontz Michaelson 
Gorman Is 
wla Moore, Ohio 
Graham, Pa. Morin 
n udd 
Hawes Nolan 
Hays O'Brien 
Himes oe 
Huck Olpp 
Hutchinson Overstreet 
Johnson, Miss, Park, Ga. 
Jones, Pa. yl 
Kahn Perkins 
Keller Periman 
Kenn Petersen 
Kind Pringey 
Kin, iney, A 
Kirkpatrick Reber 
Kitchin eed, N. Y 
Knight Reed, W. V 
Layton Riddick 
Lee, N. Y Riordan 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Riordan. 


Mr. Bixler with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Goldsborough 
Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. McPherson with Mr. MeClintic. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 


LXIV 


200 


Tinkbam 
Treadway 
Tyson 
Underhill 
9 


Shelton 


Stedman 

Stevenson 

Strong, Kans. 
weet 


neher 
Towner 
Turner 
Vaile 
Vinson 
Walters 
White, Kans, 
Williams, III. 
Williamson 
Wingo 
W 


ise 
Wright 
Wyant 


Yates 
Zihlman 


Rodenberg 
Rose 
Rossdale 
Ryan 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Scott, Mich. 
Sle: t 


Tague 
Taylor, Cólo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
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Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvanla with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Mr. King with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. French with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Olpp with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Stoll. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the other amendment 
on which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 9, line 22, after the word “ under,” add a new paragraph, as 
follows: “Provided further, That section 4 as amended the act of 
February 27, 1921, authorizing the establishment of a branch bank 
in Porto Rico and providing that ‘loans made by such branch bank 
when so established shall not exceed the sum_of $5,000 to any one 
borrower,’ is hereby amended by striking out 85,000“ and substituting 
therefor ‘ $10,000." ” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 92, noes 21, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HERRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the en- 
acting clause, and I make that motion for the purpose of say- 
ing that the crying need of the farmer to-day is not more 
facilities for getting in debt but 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order; the previ- 
ous question has been ordered, and the motion is not in order. 
The question is on the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. -- 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WINGO. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. WixGo moves to recommit the bill H. R. 14270 to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amendments: 

One page 9, line 11, after the word “seven,” strike out all the 
parastani and insert in lieu thereof the following: The amount of 

ns to any one borrower shall in no case exceed a maximum of 

25,000 : Provided, That preference shall be giyen to applications for 
oans of $10,000 and under.” 

On page 9, after scetion 4, insert a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That section 15 of said act be amended to read as fol- 


ws: 

“s gee, 15. Federal land banks shall not make any loans through 
any agency other than the local national farm loan a tions : 
Provided, That if any local national farm loan association shall re- 
fuse any farmer or farmers in its jurisdiction who are entitled to the 
benefits of the farm loan system eligible loans, or if no national farm 
loan association has been formed, or if the local national farm 
loan assciation fails, neglects, or refuses to serve properly the needs 
of its territory in any locality, the Federal Farm Loan d may 
after 30 days’ notice fo said association or associations, authorize and 
direct Federal land banks to make such loans direct: Provided fur- 
ther, That whenever any national farm loan association located in 
territory where direct loans are being made shall by resolution declare 
its willingness to serve the prospective borrowers in said territory 
and transmits a copy of such resolution to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, the board shall at once instruct the Federal land bank of that 
district to discontinue making such direct loans and shall thereafter 
only make loans Ihromga said associations in said territory as long as 
it continues to serve its territory propery: Provided further, That no 
secretary-treasurer of a national farm loan association or any one 
acting for a Federal land bank shall engage in making land-mortgage 
loans, eligible at a Federal land bank, by, through, or for any other 
land-mortgage company, association, or agency. 

„Such direct loans shall be subject to the same conditions and re- 
strietions as if the same were made through national farm loan asso- 
ciations, and each borrower shall contribute 5 per cent of the amount 
of his loan to the capital of the Federal land bank and shall become 
the owner of as muc 


capital stock of the land bank as such contri- 
bution shall warrant. 
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“<The Federal Farm Loan Board shall, by proper regulations, re- 
quire each Federal land bank to maintain out Be earnings. nog rg 
to stock acquired on direct loans sufficient reserves to cover and pay 


delinquent ayments on such class of loans. 

‘Shareholders in a Federal land bank under this provision shall be 
held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for 
another, for all contracts, nesan and engagements of such bank to the 
extent of the amount of stock owned by them at value thereof, 
in faddition to the amount paid in and ted by their shares. 

Any borrower who acquires stock in Federal Tana bank under 
the provisions of this section shall have one vote in all meetings of 
shareholders of the bank for each share of stock owned by such bor- 
rower not exceeding 20 votes and a like number of votes in the we 
tion of directors of such bank, such votes to be cast and canvassed in 
such manner as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall provide. 

Any 10 borrowers under this section whose loans aggregate not 
less than $20,000 may at any time organise themselves into a national 
farm loan association by filing with the pro Federal land bank 
their articles of association as 8 provided in section 7, and 
thereupon the stock held by such r in the Federal land bank 
shall be transferred to the association thus 5 and each bor- 
rower shall receive a corresponding amount of stock in such associa- 
tion. The stock of the bank and the stock of the association shall 
each be held subject to the same terms and conditions and the members 
thereof shall be entitled to the same rights and benefits as if the asso- 
ciation had been originally organized under section 7 of this act.’” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 

Mr. WINGO. I move the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit because it is a violation of the 
rules of the House in that it seeks to reopen a matter which 
the House has just determined by vote on the Anderson amend- 
ment. It embraces part of section 5, which the House a few 
moments ago struck from the bill, it being the Anderson 
amendment. It is in violation of the rules of the House in this 
respect, Mr. Speaker: Under the provisions of section 5 there 
was permitted to individuals outside of farm-loan organizations 
to make loans from farm-loan banks. That was the main 
- provision of section 5. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. ANpErson] sought to remove that provision 
from the bill and did remove it. The House by an over- 
whelming vote decided that it should not be done. Now, the 
motion to recommit seeks to reopen the question, and therefore 
is in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. WINGO and Mr. BEGG. rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. BEGG. I do. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. I desire to be heard right along the same line 
as the gentleman from Texas. In the first place, the first part 
of the motion to recommit restates what is already left in the 
bill. only in different language, namely, that the maximum loan 
is $25,000. That is all the amount of money that can be loaned 
under the bill. Hence that part is a restatement of what is 
already in the bill. Now, the major portion of the motion to 
recommit is, judging from the reading of it, half of it was the 
identical language that was just now cast out. The other half 
was a restatement, more particularly, namely, that the Federal 
Farm Loan Board can make loans to individuals without the 
cooperative feature, and the House has just gone on record as 
desiring to strike out that part of it which enables the Farm 
‘Loan Board to loan direct to individuals. This motion to re- 
commit is just a restatement of that same principle. If you 
will look into the first half of the motion following the maxi- 
mum amount of the loan you will see that is so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it very clear that while 
this does repeat some of the provisions already stricken out, 
yet it is coupled with new provisions in such a way as to make 
it quite different. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, both of the gentlemen are in 
error about the facts. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG] 
is in error. I cut out $16,000 and make the maximum $25,000 
direct. Then I leave out all direct provisions for agents and 
provide for loans direct to farmers who are refused loans arbi- 
trarily on account of religious belief or other reasons by a 
local association. The rest of my motion covers stock lia- 
bility of direct borrowers; that is the same that the Clerk read 
from the printed copy. A man who gets a direct loan under 
this provision has the same stock liability as association bor- 
rowers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks this comes within the 
precedents that while, of course, you can not insert the same 


matter that was stricken out, yet it must be very nearly iden- 
tical in order to have the point of order apply. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 


man. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, if in any form or to any extent 
what we do now would be contrary to what we did a few mo- 
ments ago, then the objection must be sustained, no matter 
what other matters are coupled with it, because on the motion 
to recommit we can not, when the House has already passed 
upon a matter, make that nugatory by again acting on it or 
moneng to vote for it because of some other matter. That is 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the gentleman think that the motion 
to recommit is just a restatement of the principle voted out? 

Mr. TOWNER. It certainly does contain some of the matter 
voted out, although I voted against it. My proposition is this, 
Mr. Speaker: If, as a matter of fact, this motion should be sus- 
tained, it would negative just what we did before; and it seems 
to me it must be clear that even if stated in different language, 
the objection must be sustained to the motion to recommit. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me, 
he is in error about what my motion does. He would not say 
that because the House has rejected one scheme by which the 
farmer can get a direct loan, that would preclude the House 
from considering another plan by which the farmer would get 
the direct loan. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; that does not reach the point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it very clear that this, 
while in some measure it repeats what the House has already 
acted upon, changes it so much that the Chair thinks the House 
is entitled to say that it prefers the change or prefers to leave 
it as it was. Of course, it is a matter for the House to decide. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motilon to recommit. 

Mr. WINGO, On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, do the rules permit a division 
of the question? 

The SPEAKER. No. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Winco] demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking 
this vote by the yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Forty-one gentlemen have risen— 
not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

ave SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 60, noes 153. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
of no quorum. I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I call for tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
There are many more than a quorum present. The point of 
order is overruled. The “noes” have it, and the motion to re- 
commit is rejected. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 160, noes 61. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I challenge the vote on the ground 
that there was not a quorum voting and present. 

The SPEAKER. There is clearly a quorum present. 

Mr. WINGO. There was not a quorum voting. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary to have a quorum voting. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks for the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] ‘Twenty-five gentleman have arisen—not a sufficient 
number have arisen. The yeas and nays are refused, and the 
bill is passed. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
sider the vote and lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. WINGO. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkausas objects. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 18798) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up a con- 
ference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

For conference report and statement of House conferees see 
House proceedings of Monday, February 10, 1923. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the total amount of money 
carried by this bill as it passed the House was $333,654,000. 
The Senate increased the amount carried in the bill in the sum 
of $6,789,000, As the bill now comes back to the House from 
conference it carries net additions made in conference of 
$2,698,000, a reduction of approximately $4,000,000 from the 
tigures placed on the bill by the Senate, so that the total of 
the bill as it now stands before you is $336,847,000. Of this 
amount the total for military purposes—that is, for the sup- 
port of the Army—is $251,250,231; for nonmilitary activities 
of the War Department the sum is $85,096,000, making the 
sum total $386,347,000. 

The situation which your conferees bring back to the House 
is that of an almost complete agreement on all the items of 
the bill with one exception. We feel that the result of the 
conference has been that liberal sums have been provided 
for all of the various activities. The House conferees have 
agreed to increases in some of the items for the training activi- 
ties. We have endeavored to make ample provision for each 
one of them. For the information of the House I should like 
to state that increases have been made in some of the items 
for the support of the National Guard which will permit an 
increase in the number of horses in certain of the mounted 
organizations. It will also provide for an increase in the num- 
ber of caretakers allowed to the different organizations. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman care to be interrupted at 
this time for a question, or shall I wait until later? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
now or at any time. 

Mr. HILL. I should like to ask the gentleman about the 
number of horses for the mounted units of the National Guard, 
which is dealt with by amendment No. 89. As I understand it, 
the House bill appropriated $1,250,000, I offered an amendment 
providing for $1,465,000, and I understand the conferees have 
agreed to $1,400,000, which is almost the amount asked for by 
the War Department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Almost the amount they have asked for. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CRAGO. In the amount provided for the training of the 
reserve and the organization of the reserve, is that amount 
agreed upon sufficient to maintain their headquarters as they 
have been maintained for the different divisions and brigades? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that for the 
organized reserve the figures have been agreed upon. We find 
that there is an unexpended balance from the current year of 
$382,000. It is the plan of the War Department, so we have 
been informed, to expend this before the expiration of the fiscal 
year, so that approximately 3,800 officers may receive training 
in June under this unexpended balance. Under the terms of 
the bill the appropriation of $900,000 will train 9,000 men dur- 
ing the months of July and August. Under the amount which is 
carried for the detail of officers in the reserve to active duty 
it is figured that approximately 1,000 can be given details to 
active duty, which will be in the civilian training camps for 
instruction purposes, or to the service schools for the General 
Staff of the War Department for longer periods than 15 days. 

Now in regard to the item for rent of buildings in the various 
cities and towns, and for clerical forces, we have appropriated 
$350,000 for expenses in preparation for these camps of instruc- 
tion. Under the House language they are permitted to rent the 
necessary buildings and grounds in the work of preparing the 
camps. They are permitted to use all the clerical help they 
need for preparing for the training period under that appro- 
priation for preparing for camps. But we found also that 
during the last year, without any authority in the appropria- 
tion bill or any authority of law that we could find anywhere, 
the department has expended a considerable sum for rent of 
buildings in the different cities and for hire of clerical forces 
where there are reserve officers in any number, and they asked 
us to appropriate approximately $181,000 for that purpose for 
the next fiscal year. Your conferees felt that as we do not 
appropriate any money to the National Guard for rent for the 


meetings of their officers between: their training periods, as we 
appropriate no money to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
for such purposes, as we appropriate no money to the civilian 
training camps for meeting purposes during the winter, it would 
be unwise and a waste of money and a useless expenditure to 
allow $181,000 for the rent of offices in the big cities or the 
larger towns and for clerical forces for the reserve officers be- 
tween the periods of their training activities. 

Mr. CRAGO. The only question comes up as to how they are 
$ maintain these organizations. They are paper organizations 
n a way. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my judgment there will be no trouble 
about maintaining their organizations. All they ant to rent 
these buildings for is for a place to meet in between times, or 
perhaps for the headquarters for the Regular Army officer who 
is detailed on duty with the reserve. In every large city in 
the country, or nearly every large city, there are many National 
Guard armories or facilities. There are military posts, there 
are Government headquarters in the big cities, and offices where 
there is ample room to accommodate any meetings of reserve 
officers for consultation with the Regular Army officers who 
are detailed there, and in my opinion it would be absurd for 
us to provide money to rent separate buildings in each city 
for a little group of officers to meet in two or three times dur- 
ing the winter. 

Mr. CRAGO. That is all true. I am speaking of some office 
where they can maintain a clerk, or some one to be in charge 
of the correspondence of this organization. If that can be done 
under the agreement that you have made I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not see why not. For instance, take 
the case of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton], who 
spoke to me a few minutes ago. He certainly has around St. 
Paul a number of National Guard armories, and there is Fort 
Snelling. where there is abundant room for the Regular Army. 
officers detailed to the reserves to maintain an office and abun- 
dant room for these officers to meet during the winter. They 
should meet and they should be instructed, but there are abun- 
dant Government facilities now available, I am sure. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope the gentleman will cor- 
rect his statement so as to refer to Minneapolis instead of St. 
Paul. 

Mr. ANTHONY. St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Twin Cities. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL, Is it not true that if they have headquarters 
they will use them and they will not pay any rent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. HULL. This is only to take care of places where the 
present Government facilities are not sufficient to furnish head- 
quarters for the company. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am sorry to say that there are no details 
furnished by the War Department as to the number of build- 
ings they now rent or they propose to rent or the clerical force 
that they propose to hire for that purpose, and your committee 
considered that the orderly procedure would be for the War 
Department to ask the gentleman's committee for legislation 
authorizing it. 

Mr. HULL. That is the reason they have put the authority 
in this bill. The amount of money is not in dispute. It does 
not increase the amount, does it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would be an increase of $180,000 if we 
gave the complete Budget estimate. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Certainly. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is not this true?—take the Fort Snelling 
case. There are quarters at Fort Snelling and facilities there, 
but it might occur to the War Department that it would be a 
little more convenient to have quarters in the Twin Cities, one 
or both of them, perhaps at one of the best hotels. The danger 
in this proposition is that if you are not a little careful you 
will provide for a lot of things—comfortable clubs, meeting 
places—all of which it would be well to have if we could 
provide for them properly, with due consideration to economy 
and other demands on the Public Treasury. The moment this 
authority is granted Congress has no control over it. It may 
be that the Military Committee in its wisdom may some time 
determine that this should be done. If it is so important, why 
has it not determined that it should be done? Why at the 
closing hours of a session on an appropriation bill should we 
be asked to legislate in regard to a matter that, to say the least 
of it, has many sides and presents many problems? 

Mr. CRAGO. The answer to that is that they have been 
doing it without legislation. I think the gentleman from Minne- 


sota is right—that wherever they have quarters provided by the 
Government they should be forced to use them. 
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Mr. MONDRLL. It is a serious reflection on the War Depart- 
ment if the War Department without authority has been sup- 
plying: these quarters. If that is true, and the department knew. 
that it had no authority, it should have been here long ago 
insisting on the legislation, and not coming here: at the end 
of the session and demanding on an appropriation bill what 
has not been asked for of the legislative committee. 

Mr. HILL. I will say in connection with that that wherever 
it has been possible the War Department has availed’ itself 
of publie property, but in a great many places it has been 
impossible. For instance, in Baltimore they have rented one 
small room on the outskirts of the business district for divi- 
sional headquarters for two divisions and five or more reserve 
regiments. These headquarters are not “luxurious clubs”; 
they are bare business offices, and there is kept only one clerk 
and one officer to take care of the records and the current 
work. Of course, Fort Howard might be used, but it is hard 
enough to get individuals to go into the Reserve Corps, and 
they would not go 15 miles from any city to a place like Fort 
Howard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Has not the National Guard armories: in 
Baltimore? 

Mr. HILL. They are all full and all used; that matter was 
gone over yery thoroughly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Is it not true that at the meetings of these 
reserve officers you would not have over 40 or 50 assembled 
at one time? 

Mr. HILL. They are not used for meeting of reserve of- 
ficers. They meet at the armories. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They use the headquarters for the Reg- 
ular Army officer detailed with the reserve? 

Mr. HILL. They use the headquarters for the reserve 
units, and the five or more regiments have one office. I know 
of one reserve regiment where the commanding officer has 
had no office and he has had the work of his regiment done 
in his own office, but there is too much of it and it is difficult 
to do. 

Mr, ANTHONY. The reserve regiment has no enlisted men; 
it is all on paper. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman knows that there shail be no 
enlistment, except for noncommissioned officers, in the reserve 
regiments except in case of war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The plan of the War Department was to 
raise the enlisted reserve at the same time it raised the com- 
mission reserve, but the enlisted reserve was an utter failure, 
for it has been impossible to get the men into the regiments. 

Mr. HILL. Last year I offered an amendment to appro- 
priate $250,000 to train the enlisted men in the Reserve Corps 
and the House passed an amendment appropriating $100. You 
could not get men into the Reserve Corps unless they are to 
go to camp and be trained. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Neither the War Department nor the 
Budget estimate asked for a dollar for training the enlisted 
reserve, because we had no reserve. Yet the House put in 
$5,000 to train enlisted reserve thinking you might have a 
few. 

Mr. HILL. That only applies to the noncommissioned per- 
sonnel, 

As I understand it, the matter of the reserve pay for the 
15-day camps of instruction has been settled by the conferees 
on this basis: The House appropriated $900,000 and the Sen- 
ate raised it to $1,100,000. I offered an amendment to make it 
$1,546,709. I understand, and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
stated in committee 

Mr. STAFFORD: What committee? 

Mr. HILL. The Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union which had this under discussion, that there 
is $381,000 available for training this year, and therefore it 
has been agreed—of course there is no chance of now voting 
on it—that this year for training the reserve officers there is 
available $1,281,000. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is for the 15-day period. There is 
also $250,000: available for the reserve officers on duty for a 
period of more than 15 days. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just what did the Bureau of 
the Budget recommend for this specific purpose which the com- 
mittee originally recommended to the House in the sum of 
$900,000 2 

Mr. HILL. One million seven hundred and forty-six thou- 
sand seven hundred and nine dollars for that training; but 


the committee gave $200,000 on another item. The War 
Department asked for only $1,746,709, I think that is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Did the Bureau of the Budget 
have in mind the $381,000 that was not expended? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think they knew anything about 
it. At least no mention was made of it until developed. in 
our hearings. We always make the inquiry as to the unex- 
pended balance, and to our surprise found that there was that 
amount of money. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that there will be for the 
present season $1,381,0007 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will be $1,755,000 directly appro- 
priated in the bill, in addition to which there will be $382,000 un- 
expended balance, making a total of over $2,000,000 available. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How many Reserve Corps 
officers in the summer camps will the amount available train? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The unexpended balance will permit the 
training of 3,800 in the month of June, before the end of the 
fiscal year. The $900,000 will permit the training of 9,000 for 
15 days during July or August, and the $250,000 which we 
appropriated for longer than 15 days will permit the detailing 
to active duty of approximately 1,000 men, depending upon the 
length of the duty to which they are assigned. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I call the attention of the gentleman to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 20, on page 17 of the bill, and I would like 
to know just what that means. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The House conferees have accepted the Sen- 
ate language in regard to taking care of, I think it was, 271 
demoted captains who were originally commissioned largely 
from among the emergency officers under the act of June, 1920. 

Mr. MILLER. Under the act of June 30, 1920? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. These men are largely of the ages of 
30 years up to a high as 47 years. Under the provisions of the 
Army reorganization act which created a single list for promo- 
tion, much to the surprise of those who framed that legislation, 
these 271 officers who were commissioned to be captains were 
placed for promotion purposes among the first lieutenants. 

Mr. MILLER. They were placed according to length or 
period of service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. According to length of service, but undoubt- 
edly the sound military rule in such a case is to rank a man in 
his grade according to his age and length of service. Other- 
wise, if you take a captain over 40 years of age and place him 
down for promotion among the young lieutenants, it means that 
his promotion is practically barred as far as his reaching a 
high rank is concerned, so that under the Senate provision 
before any promotions to the grade of captain are made, this 
will demand the promotion of these 271 older men who were 
originally commissioned as captains. 

Mr. MILLER, The 271 men to be promoted were not to be 
promoted in the order in which they were demoted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. This corrects their position on the pro- 
motion list, and in the judgment of the conferees puts them in 
the position where they rightfully belong. 

Mr. MILLER. Does it put them in the position exactly in 
the inverse order in which they were demoted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am not sure about it, 

Mr. MILLER. That is the important part of it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They were all squeezed down togetlier, and 
my opinion is that these men would go back to the foot of the 
list of captains in the order of their present standing. 

Mr. MILLER. The first lieutenants were set back. Are they 
going to promote these 271 in the inverse order of their demo- 
tion? 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I want an answer to this question. I 
want to know what this is doing. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion they would take their posi- 
tions at the foot of the list of captains after they received their 
promotions. 

Mr. MILLER. Are they to be promoted according to age 
or are they to be promoted according to the period of time in 
the service? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I stated to the gentleman, originally 
they were placed down among the lieutenants in the promotion 
list. They were men who had been appointed captains, men 
of mature years, largely emergency officers, and the War De- 
partment placed them on the promotion list among the first 
lieutenants, submerged them, and the action of this committee 
will correct the injustice done them at that time. 

Mr. MILLER. Here is a case: A young captain in the 
Army—that is, under 30 years of age—will not be promoted 
until all of the captains over 30 years of age are promoted. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Until these 271 are promoted. The rate 
of promotions from first lieutenant to captain in the Army is 
about 227 each year, so that it would take this young captain 
who is at the tep of the list now a year before getting his 
promotion. 

Mr. MILLER. Suppose he is at the bottom of the list, then 
he will have to wait at least 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Under the terms of this bill the 271 men 
who were formerly captains are undoubtedly preferred in 
their advancement. 

Mr. MILLER. The old rule gave them that, and there is 
nothing new about it. ; 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, it did. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Ob, no; they are absolutely submerged 
among the first lieutenants. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HuLL], who is the father of that amendment in the 
House. 

Mr. HULL. It is unquestionably true the War Department 
when it came to pick a new captain would be forced under 
the amendment of the Senate to pick a captain from those who 
had been captains, 

Mr. MILLER. Do they anyway? 

Mr. HULL. And they will pick the one who is highest on the 
single list among those captains and promote 

Mr. MILLER. On the basis of age rather than the period of 
time in the service? 

Mr. HULL. No; as they are fixed on the single list. That 
would be the rule, There is no question about that. What we 
are trying to do by this amendment—and the amendment goes 
a little farther than the amendment or limitation that I placed 
on the bill when it was in the House—is to correct an in- 
justice and at the same time to save money to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MILLER. Well. 

Mr. HULL. Wait a minute. We have some 270 captains in 
the Army who were captains and by the appropriation bill 
were demoted. 

Mr. MILLER. Two hundred and seventy-three. 

Mr. HULL. Now, those men to-day are drawing the pay, sub- 
sistence, and allowance of captains. They are serving as first 
lieutenants. Now, what we are trying to do, and what we do 
do by this amendment, is to tell the War Department when they 
select a new captain not to select one who has not been a cap- 
- tain, but to pick the one who is at the top of the list and has 
been a cap! They will, unless you pass that amendment, be 
paying a lot of men for subsistence and allowance and duplicat- 
ing that along for the next six or seven years. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand exactly what the gentleman says 
and I understand exactly what he is aiming at and endeavoring 
to cure, but does the amendment of the Senate cure that? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER. Let us see. 

Mr. TILSON. How are they fixed on the single list? What 
determines their position on that list? 

Mr. HULL, The length of service determines their position 
on the single list, and when they picked these captains they 
picked a lot because they had had experience and had shown 
great ability in the National Guard or in other ways, and they 
placed them in as captains. Now, on the single list they have 
them down below some who are first lieutenants. To be fair 
with the War Department, they did not expect they would be 
compelled to demote any, but they were cempelled to demote a 
lot of these men, and when they were demeted from captains to 
first lieutenants they went down below about 400 first lieu- 
tenants on the single list, and unless you pass something like 
this they will remain there and be drawing the pay and sub- 
sistence of a captain and serve while a lot of first lieutenants 
will be promoted to be captains before they are, and thereby 
you will work an injustice and duplicate pay, subsistence, and 
allowance. 

Mr. MILLER. And this will compel them to choose many of 
the 273 demoted captains when they reach the highest on the 
single list? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. I do not think there is any ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. MILLER. Take the case of a young officer who was over- 
seas and appointed a captain prior to July 1, 1920, or on July 
1, and he has subsequently been demoted. Now, will his status 
be changed? 

Mr. HULL. No; his status will not change, because it is 
fixed by the Army reorganization act of 1920. 

Mr. KELLY.of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas for information of the effect 
of the agreement on Senate amendment 69, page 55, which 


struck out five lines of the provision provided by the House in 
reference to exhibitions by the aviation section. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Why, the amendment which was agreed to 
by the House would compel the giving of a bond to the Govern- 
ment as a protection against damages wherever Government 
fliers give exhibitions on privately owned flying fields. It does 
not, however, interfere with the giving of exhibition flights on 
Government fields. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Where Army races are held by 
flying from one point to another, would it prevent their going 
into those races? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would not prevent such races if they race 
from a Government flying field, as, for instance, if they should 
start from Bolling Field and fly to another Government flying 
field, it would not interfere with such race. It is only on 
privately owned ground that it is necessary for the managers 
= that affair to indemnify the Government against possible 

mage. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, I notice that the river and harbor item 
of $56,589,910 was retained by the Senate. That is not in con- 
Terence? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I noticed in the Washington papers a 
statement purporting to come from the White House that if this 
provision stayed in the bill, notwithstanding the act of Con- 
gress, that the President would see to it that this amount was 
not expended, and I was wondering if the gentleman had any 
information whether that article appearing in the paper was 
true or false. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am unable to supply the gentleman with 
any information except that it is my belief that if the House 
will agree to the solution that the conferees will offer this 
afternoon this bill will be a law in a few days, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. There will not be any effort to cut out 
of this bill the river and harbor act? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The paper stated that notwithstanding it 
should become a law with the signature of the President, he, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, was going to see to 
it that this amount was not expended, and that no amount ex- 
ceeding that recommended by the Budget would be expended. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think there was any authentic 
statement to that effect. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It was in the paper that is recognized as 
the exponent of the administration, I was wondering whether 
or not the gentleman had any accurate information on the 
subject. à 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to call the gentleman's attention to Senate 
amendment No. 16, which was agreed upon, in reference to the 
Officers’ Training Corps, providing for 15 days’ pay, where 
$900,000 is carried for that purpose. The chairman stated that 
there was $381,000 available for training this year, making a 
total of $1,281,000. How many reserve officers would that pay 
for 15 days? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The approximate cost of training a reserve 
officer for 15 days is about $100; so that the gentleman will 
notice that the amount he names, $900,000, appropriated for 
the 15-day period, will train 9,000 men. The money in this 
bill, with the unexpended balance of this year, would certainly 
take care of 13,000 reserve officers during this year. Consider- 
ing the fact that only 4,500 were trained in the camps last 
year, this is a very substantial increase. 

Mr. HILL. It is a question of whether $106 will be neces- 
sary. That would take care of 11,000 officers for a 15-day 
period, would it not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repert the first Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 10, line 8, after the word “ mileage,” 
strike out “$250,000” and insert “$275,000: Provided, That the 
milen allowance to members of cers’. Reserve Co: when 
cal inte active service for training for 15 days or less shall not 


exceed 4 cents per mile: Provided further, That the laws providing for 
land-grant deductions shall not apply to travel at 4 cents per mile here- 


Insert divisional and regimenta headquarters and the,” 
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under the 


tofore performed by members of the Officers’ Reserve 
approved 


War Department appropriation act for the fiscal year 1583, 
June 30, 1922." 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Whe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
: In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert 


follows 
250,000. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Olerk will report the next amendment. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 21: Pago 10, line 19, after the word “ For,” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to further insist on 
the disagreement of the House to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House further insist. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. 8 ser, No. 19 is a total. 
that has been corrected 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; that is a total, and has already been 
incladed in the conference report. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion 
as to amendment No. 21, that the House recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a prefer- 
ential motion that the House recede and concur. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. And on that I would like to be heard for 
a moment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
question, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks for a 
division of the question. Does the gentleman from Kansas 
yleld to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr, ANTHONY. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Five minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes, and more later if he desires. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I feel that after making this motion I ought to say a few words 
in explanation of the motion. I want to say to you gentle- 
men. and you are perhaps familiar with what I shall have to 
say, that in 1920, when the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House undertook the reorganization of the Military Es- 
tablishment, we provided that the Military Establishment of 
the United States should be composed of three elements, 
namely, the Regular Army, the National Guard federalized, 
and the Organized Reserves. The National Guard, as you un- 
derstand, is a State force. The State furnishes the armory ; 
the State takes care of them, so far as the State service is 
concerned. However, under the law passed in 1920 we make 
the National Guard a part of the first line of defense in our 
Military Establishment by having it made possible to draft 
them into the service in time of emergency, and we further- 
more pay to the officers of the Natlonal Guard and to the 
enlisted men for drill a small amount out of the Federal 
Treasury. The third element, the Organized Reserves, which 
now contains about 70,000 officers, a great many of them 
World War veterans. And, after all, the great element upon 
which we must depend always when we get into war is the 
reserves, who receive no compensation from the Government 
except their pay when called out for drill and training pur- 


I suppose 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 


Now, the law further provided that the President should 
have the power and the right to organize the reserves into 
tactical units and provide officers for them in the various 
areas, so that in case war should come the Regular Army, 
small as it is, backed up with the National Guard of the 
various States, and then united with the Organized Reserves, 
would complete the Army of the United States. Under that 
law these 70,000 men took out their commissions to serve the 
Government of the United States. All over the country they 
are trying to build up units, such as companies, regiments, 
aud divisions, and getting men into these various divisions, 
regiments, and companies, so that in case war comes they can 
be called out in organizations and immediately begin to func- 
tion. 

In my judgment, it is a wise law. And let me say a word to 
my friends here in Congress who fought so strenuously on the 
question of the size of the Regular Army. I am one of those 


who have not favored a large standing Army, but I want a 
fairly decent-sized Regular Army. 


The House has seen fit to 
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cut it down to the minimum. With that I am now in full ac- 
cord. But the gentlemen who cut it down said, “ We have the 
National Guard and we have the reserve.” Now, for God's sake, 
8 do not undertake to cripple the National Guard or 
he Organized Reserves. When we passed this law to which 1 
have referred we had the alternative of compulsory universa 
military training in this country, carrying with it thousands an 

thousands of officers, or the plan which we have adopted. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] served with me on that 
committee on which we worked months in writing this law as 
an alternative against compulsory universal military training in 
this country. I think the wisdom of our course at that time has 
been borne ont. 

Now, what is the proposition here? These men who volun- 
tarily give their services, who take time away from their busi- 
ness, who take pride in this organization for the defense of our 
country—what are they asking in this bill? They are asking 
that the people of the United States give them a little money so 
that they may have headquarters in the cities or towns in which 
their regiments or divisions are organized. Are these men 
entitled to that much consideration? Shall we now be so parsi- 
monious, after cutting down the Regular Army, after holding 
the National Guard in check, as to say that these 70,000 men 
who are engaged in bullding up an organization for the defense 
of our country shall not be entitled to have a little rent money 
to have a headquarters where they can write to thelr fellow 
officers and call them in to hear a lecture occasionally? I hope, 
gentlemen, for the sake of expediting this bill in the interest of 
national defense, in justice to those men who are willing to give 
their services to our country, this House will concur in this 
Senate amendment and write into the law the language which 
shall be so plain that they shall have the right to expend what- 
ever amount is appropriated for this purpose, and not be com- 
pelled, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] said they 
did last year, to take a little money from the appropriation for 
barracks and quarters, They took a little money from the ap- 
propriation for general supplies and paid some rentals here and 
there at the different headquarters in the country. Remember 
this, my good friend from Kansas, that the reserves are a part 
of the Federal force of this country and not the National Guard, 
and that they are entitled to be supported out of appropriations 
made for the Regular Establishment. 

In my judgment it was no violation of good faith for the of- 
ficers in the Regular Army to say as they did, “ We are not 
the whole thing.” You men who have called the Regular Army 
the domineering force in this country have rebuked them for 
undertaking, as you said, to assume certain authority. Now, 
when they undertake to help the reserves of the country, de 
not get up here and criticize them and say they have com- 
mitted a crime. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
Dakota. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As a matter of fact, at 
corps headquarters and a good many other Army headquarters 
there would be no additional expense at all. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There would be no ad- 
ditional appropriation whatever. 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And this is simply to 
enable these men who are giving their time and services to 
have a little place where they can convey information back and 
forth to each other, 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Absolutely. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. How many of these head- 
quarters would there be in the United States? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That would be pretty hard to tell. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three winds and fifty. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Does the gentleman mean 
to say that there are 850 regimental headquarters? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the conference it was stated that at 
present there are 850 Regular Army officers distributed about 
the country for these social and functional headquarters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It would be absolutely 
impossible to have that number of headquarters, would it not? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the testimony, that there are 350 
Army officers assigned to these divisional and regimental head- 
quarters, 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That does not mean that many headquar- 
ters. Now, gentlemen, we control the purse strings, and we 
can limit the amount of the appropriation. The only ques- 
tion is how this money shall be expended. The amount is 
not involved, but simply the question how it shall be expended, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman from South 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, the last remark made by my 
friend from Ilinois. [Mr. McKenzie] is one that we may well 
consider, and that is that Congress is called upon in this amend- 
ment to control the appropriation. That is what we want Con- 
gress to be in a position always to do. So far as the amount of 
money carried in this item is concerned, the Senate conferees 
and those who want this language would not only take half, 
would not only take a third, but they would take a quarter. In 
fact, they will take any amount that we will name if we give 
them this language. 

Mr. TILSON. What does that indicate? Does it not indicate 
that they think it is of very vital importance? 

Mr. SISSON. In other words, every man who believes in 
Prussianizing this country wants an item like this, in my judg- 
ment. I stated to the conferees, and I do not mind stating to 
you, that if I knew this plan would not succeed I would not 
care about the amount of money; but the trouble is I am afraid 
it may sueceed. They propese as a beginning to establish 491 
of these regimental and divisional headquarters, 42 of which 
shall be divisional headquarters and the remainder shall be 
regimental headquarters, and that In each of these headquar- 
ters there shall be at least one Army officer. The most signifi- 
eant thing is that there is ne limit on the number of these regi- 
ments that may be organized. Now, when you shall legalize the 
establishment of these offices and place in each of them an Army 
officer in every district, there will be move than one to every 
congressional district. It is to be his duty and his business to 
secure all the membership and to inerease the membership of 
this particular branch ef the service as much as he possibly can. 

If you invite the boys to these 15-day training camps and 
have a real good officer in charge, you will not simply have one 
to every congressional district, but it is possible to have 2,000 
of these regimental headquarters, one to each regiment. If you 
wish to do that you may have 3,000,000 beys in these 15-day 
training camps. Where are you going to? They estimate now 
that the expense per man is $100 plus the mileage to these 
places. If you put an officer in each congressional district advo- 
eating this particular plan, get the boys together to frolic 15 
days in the year, it will cost you not less than $350,000,000— 
$300,000,000 for the 15 days training and $50,000,000 to pay for 
the mileage. But the whole purpose is more than the merely 
training of the men. If you can get the regimental headquar- 
ters established in almost every neighborhood, with the preach- 
ment that they want 15 days of training of your boys and mine, 
you will have built up a sentiment encouraging militarism 
which, in my judgment, has net been equaled in Prussia. It is 
true that Prussia’s was compulsory, but this is more. It is get- 
ting the nose under the tent, and your conferees were not quar- 
reling about the payment of the money; they were quarreling 
about the principle. 

I am not going to criticize how this money is to be expended, 
because all you gentlemen whe vote at this eleventh hour to 
amend the Jaw—and this is an amendment on an appropriation 
bill. I urged upon the Senators this law, that conferees always 
agree to, that the House er body that violates the rule and 
puts legislation on an appropriation bill, where the conferees 
in conference vigorously insist, it has always been the rule that 
the offending House shall recede. They admitted that that 
was the rule, but insisted that this matter should come back 
to the House. In other words, they put this down as one of the 
most important items in the bill. Why? For the reason that 
they see the picture that I have outlined. That being true, I 
can not give my consent to this radical departure in America 
for this un-American system. 

Let me say that I have frequently lauded the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the Army and Navy officers. I do now. But they are 
ambitious ; they are controlled, like other human beings, by their 
ambition to the extent that other men are in other walks in 
life. These gentlemen employed by the Government are anxious 
to extend their influence and control, and they have hit upon 
a method which means that you gentlemen in two or three years 
will be absolutely helpless to control the situation, because 
they will control every congressional district in the United 
States. The gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] says, 
Have not we the right to control the purse strings? We have. 
But if this system succeeds you will be unable when the Army 
and the Navy shall agree on the amount of money that shall be 
expended. I am not willing, directly or indirectly, to give my 
support to a proposition of this kind. The eonferees could 
agree on all other items except this one item, but your con- 
ferees feel that this is net the way to de this. If the gentleman 
from IIlinois and his committee think so much of this propo- 
sition, why do net they take it up in a legislative bill and have 


it properly considered and with proper limitations put upon it? 
By ail the rules of conference, by all the rules of legislation, in 
a matter of so great importance, it ought not to be put on a 
bill in the closing hours of a session. By the rules of both 
Houses it can not be properly put on this appropriation bill. 
Let the matter go over until December; let the Military Affairs 
Committee take it up, give it proper consideration, before you 
take this radical departure and license by law this vast ex- 
penditure of money. [Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, my good friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] never is more eloquent than when 
he talks upon his favorite topic, the dangers ef militarism 
and the Prussianizing of our country. For myself I have alto- 
gether too high an opinion of the American people to believe 
that they are in danger of being Prussianized through either a 
3 Army, an Organized Reserve, or any other military 
orce. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnTHONY]} seeks to strike 
out from the Army appropriation bill the provision for the main- 
tenance of regimental and divisional headquarters. What is our 
attitude four years after the ending of the Great War regarding 
this question of military preparedness against war? The gen- 
tleman’s proposition goes to the very heart of the whole bust 
ness. Is history to repeat itself? Are we, following this war, 
to lapse back inte a policy of military unpreparedness as we 
have done before? We have only to read history to see that 
after achieving our independence we immediately forgot that 
that independence was achieved by our ability to fight for it. 
We forgot that that Independence could only be maintained un- 
less we were willing to spend sufficient moneys to prepare our- 
selves against any nation’s attempt to take it away from us. 
We practically disbanded our Army and scuttled our Navy. 

Then came the War of 1812. We were so unprepared for it 
upon land that the armed forees of our enemy landed upon our 
coasts, burned our cities, and even burned our own Capitol. 
Finally, with the help of a Navy that had been trained in the 
naval war with France and with the Barbary pirates, we man- 
aged to muddle through. 

The Mexican War was but little tax upon our resources, either 
military or otherwise, 

Then came the War of the Rebellion. There is no question 
but what this great civil conflict between the North and the 
South could have been averted if the statesmen of that day 
had looked far enough ahead and prepared for it by an ade- 
quate military policy. They did not do so. As a result, we 
are still owing for debts contracted during that war of 60 
years ago. 

Immediately following the close of that war we disbanded 
our armies, forgot all about the question of national defense, 
retaining only a sufficient ferce to now and then fight the 
Indians. Military preparedness against war was given prac- 
tically no consideration from the close of the Civil War until 
just before the beginning of our next war, the war with Spain 
in 1898. As a result, that war found us with an army of some 
25,000 well-drilled men but practically no trained citizen army 
of either officers or men. 

That taught us a lesson in reference to the necessities of an 
effective and efficient navy, but very little in reference to the 
necessity of the maintenance of an adequate policy in reference 
to our Army. 

Then came the Great War. We had advance notice of it so 
far as our own entry was concerned of two and a half years. 
Yet we did not anywhere near adequately prepare for it. It 
was practically a year or more following our entry before our 
troops were really engaged with the enemy. 

During all of this time there have been men who have stood 
up and told the country of the dangers of not having a military 
policy. These men have been called militarists, but if the 
eountry had followed the counsels given by some of these men 
we would not have the debt to pay that we have to-day. 

With all of this in mind, in 1920, following the Great War, 
Congress passed the Army reorganization act which materially 
amended the national-defense act. By this bit of legislation 
Congress laid down for the first time a real policy of prepared- 
ness against war. It was my privilege, as it was the privilege 
of many in this House, to have participated in the consideration 
of that great measure; and I for one am not going to stand here 
to-day and undo or permit others to undo without a protest the 
work that was there accomplished. 

Among other things, it provided for an Army composed of 
Regulars, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. 
Bear in mind that each and every one of these units were made 
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part and parcel of the Army itself. The country was divided 
into corps areas. In each area will be found one or more of 
these reserve divisions. The divisions in turn are divided up 
into regimental and other units. These different units from the 
division down are being built up with a full war-strength com- 


plement of reserve officers and a small number of noncommis- 


sioned officers. In a division will be found a skeleton organiza- 
tion of officers from the divisional commander down to the com- 
pany officers. As I understand it, in the event of war it will be 
the mission of these reserve divisions to rapidly absorb and 
train the men who will be assigned to them either by draft or 
otherwise, 

For instruction purposes and for the maintenance of a head- 
quarters one or more Regular officers are assigned to these divi- 
sional and regimental units. In a way it is a paper organization. 
An Army division is not a real divison for all purposes, of course, 
until it has its complement of enlisted men. But in another 
sense it is not a paper organization at all. These skeleton 
organizations with a full complement of officers are supposed 
to function immediately following the outbreak of a war. They 
can not do so if headquarters are not maintained and if they 
have not some means of getting together and keep in touch 
with one another. It is obvious, then, that these regimental and 
divisional headquarters should be maintained. Sometimes these 
headquarters cost the Government nothing, for they can be 
located in public buildings or on Government reservations. 
That can not be done, however, with all of the units. For ex- 
ample, the Eighty-eiglith Reserve Division is spread over the 
States of Iowa, Minnesota, and North Dakota. The headquar- 
ters are in Minneapolis. There is no available space in Minne- 
apolis where these headquarters can be located. The Govern- 
ment has had to rent space itself. Let me say that the public 
spirit of these reserve officers of the Highty-eighth Division was 
such that from September, 1921, until May of 1922 they paid the 
office rent themselves. Yet we hear talks of Prussianizing the 
country by reason of commissioning and encouraging men of 
that sort! They desire to do all in their power to so keep 
prepared that this country will never get into another war. We 
ought to help them. 

If the motion of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
prevails, we strike out this provision, It ought to stay in, 
You can not have an organized reserve without an organiza- 
tion. This takes offices and a headquarters. What do they do? 
Some of the gentlemen who haye spoken apparently have very 
little idea of what these headquarters are for and what is 
accomplished by maintaining them. Let me take the Wighty- 
eighth Division, for example. The office quarters are extremely 
modest; the monthly rental is small; the staff of regulars is 
comprised of some five or six Regular officers. Their first 
task was to compile a correct list of addresses of the three 
to four thousand reserve officers residing in the States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota. In addition I find that by get- 
ting together and working together they have induced some 
200 veteran officers of the late war to accept commissions in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. In further addition to this there is 
conducted from divisional headquarters a correspondence course 
which is being taken by some 600 officers in the divisions located 
throughout the whole divisional area. 

These men in the Reserve Corps are young meu. Many of 
them change their homes and places of business. If headquar- 
ters were not maintained it would be no time before the present 
lists would become obsolete and of no account. Furthermore, 
these headquarters are in themselves sources of information on 
all matters pertaining to military affairs. They bring the 
regular into intimate touch and contact with the reserve officer 
and with the civillan population. This is good for the regular, 
and it likewise should be the means of aequainting the people 
generally more intimately with the affairs of the Regular Army. 

But why take up the time to outline or attempt to detail the 
uses to which these headquarters are put? You simply can 
not have an organization, skeleton or otlrerwise, without a head- 
quarters and a headquarters staff. You were asked to eliminate 
them. If we are not careful we will soon be in a position 
where we might as well strike out the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
from the national defense act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman give any value to the 
eleven and twelve thousand reserve officers training in small 
communities to keep the organization intact and being in- 
structed by the Army officers in Army maneuvers? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; I give full value to that, 
but you only propose to get them there for 15 days—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘The hearings state that they only propose 
to have one-third of the entire number every three years, and 
we are giving them more than that. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
every third year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are doing more than that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, The suggestion has been made 
that the Eighty-eighth Divisional Headquarters should be at 
Fort Snelling. Fort Snelling is 8 miles away from the center of 
the city. You can not get busy men to travel out of the city for 
any such purpose. You ought not ask it. Our opponents say: 
Go to the armories. The armories of every State are main- 
tained by the State organizations for National Guard purposes, 
and the Government has no control over them. In my own 
city the Government exercises no control over them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The National Goyernment has a represen- 
tative of the National Army there. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes; but the National Govern- 
ment can not say that we can have this room or that room, aud 
the gentleman from Wisconsin knows that they have no control 
over the armories there. Then, there is no room. Now, under 
the pretext of saving $350,000 the conferees come here und 
ask us to strike out the maintenance of the regimental or 
divisional headquarters, and to go back, if you will, to the days 
before the war, when we had nothing like a reserve force at 
all. Gentlemen, this is the first step toward eliminating the 
Organized Reserve in our Army system. I for one shall be 
no willing party to letting this country again lapse into the 
Cno in which it has been before regarding national de- 
ense, 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER; The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. It is evident 
that there is not. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the Honse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the (Merk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names; 


šut you only get them to go 


The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 


Ansorge Ellis Langley Rossdale 
Arentz Fairchild Layton Rucker 
Atkeson Fairfield Lee, N. Y. Ryan 
Barkley Free Luhring Sanders, N. X. 
Bixler French Lyon Ncott, Mich, 
Blakeney Funk MeClintic Shelton 
Bond Garner McFadden Sinnott 
Bowers Garrett, Tex, Martin pinap 
Brennan Glynn Michaelson Smith, Mich. 
Britten Goldsborough Mills Snell 
Brooks, III. Gorman Moore, Ohio Stephens 
Brooks, Pu. Gould Morin Stiness 
Brown, Tenn, Graham, Pa. Mudd Stoll 
Browne, Wis. Hays Newton, Mo Sullivan 
Burke Himes Nolan Sweet 
Burton Huck O'Brien Tague 

Cable Iukriede Olpp Taylor, Ark. 
Cantrill Hutchinson Overstreet Taylor, Colo. 
Carew Jefferis, Nebr, Park, Ga Taylor, N. J. 
Carter Johnson, Ky. Parker, N. X. "homas 
Chandler, N. Y. Johnson, Miss, Patterson, Mo. Thorpe 
Chandler, Okla. Jones, Pa, Patterson, N, J. Timberlake 
Clark, Fia, Kahn Paul ucker 
Clisson Keller Perkins Upshaw 
Codd Kelly, Pa Perlman Vestal 
Connolly, Pa. 3 Petersen Voigt 
Copley Kindre Pringey Volk 
Crowther ng Rainey, Ala. Volstead 
Davis, Minn. Kirkpatrick Reber Ward, N. C. 
Drane Kitchin Rhodes Wheeler 
Dunn Kleczka Riordan Woodyard 
Dyer Knight Rodenberg Young 
Echols Kraus Rogers Zihlurau 
Edmonds Kunz Rose : 


The SPEAKER. 


answered to their names, 4 quorum. 


Mr. ANTHONY. 


ther proceedings under the call, 


Two hundred and ninety-five Members have 


Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 


The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to tha 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which is pend- 
ing before the House, and which the House conferees oppose, 
proposed to appropriate $494,000 to maintain headquarters 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. SWING rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. 

Mr. HILL. It is $350,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. It was $494,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is what the War Department wants. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall come to the explanation of it. Iam 
making this speech. Four hundred and ninety-four thousand 
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dollars was asked to maintain headquarters for the Reserve 
Officers’ Corps throughout the United States, to pay rent, to pay 
men, to keep up 491 headquarters, divisional and regimental— 
42 of which are divisional. They will have headquarters in 
larger number if this amendment of the Senate is voted into 
the bill than the Regular Army and the National Guard com- 
bined. They have no men to command, The only thing there 
is for them to do is to take training when they are called out; 
and it is proposed by the Senate amendment to establish head- 
quarters to assemble the men for annual drill and to maintain 
these headquarters for that purpose. One hundred and eighty- 
one thousand dollars of the $494,000 asked, which has been cut 
to $350,000, was expended by the War Department this year 
without any authority of law, in violation of law, without 
rime, reason, or justice, without legal authority; and if the 
$350,000 that I alluded to should be appropriated, the $181,000 
would be paid from that. 

What do we propose? We propose that there shall be no 
such headquarters. We propose to drill these men, and we 
have provided for the training of about 11,000 of them in the 
coming year. We are training 110,000 men to make them into 
reserve officers through the colleges of the United States. We 
are providing for a National Guard of 250,000 men. We are 
providing for an Army of 137,000 men, including the officers, 
but we are opposed to the imposition of this additional burden 
on the taxpayers of the country for which there will be no 
return received. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars is 
not the measure of the amount that we will be called upon to 
pay if this be once established. These headquarters will be- 
come permanent fixtures, and they will be filled to overflowing 
with men on the Government pay roll, and no man can venture 
to predict what the aggregate annual cost will be. 

Now I am as much for an efficient Army as any man in 
America. I yield to no man in my patriotic desire to see 
American interests protected, not even to the most enthusiastic 
reserve officer who ever wore the uniform. I am for America, 
and in doing for America I believe we ought to serve the in- 
terests of those who pay the taxes [applause] while we are 
doing the other things. I wonder if the taxpayers have no 
rights here. Has the time come when we are willing to say 
they have none? Are we willing to continue imposing untold 
burdens upon the people of America in order that we may be 
able to yield to the fancy of men who believe it is necessary 
to add more employees to the Government pay roll? That 
is what it means. The responsibility is on you. You are 
going to decide this question. Yon will determine the out- 
come and when you determine it do not forget that there is 
somebody somewhere in the coal mines, on the farms, on the 
railroads, in the sewers creating better sanitary conditions 
for us all, who must pay the burdens. Now, men, think occa- 
sionally of those who have no Government pay roll to draw 
from and consider that the Government expenses are already 
too high and overburdensome. [Applause.] And if you do, 
you will stand by the Committee on Appropriations and fur- 
ther disagree to the Senate amendment which proposes this 
abnormal and unnecessary expense on the Treasury. [Ap- 

lause.] 
ý Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to yield to 
two more talks on this question. Does the gentleman from 
Maryland desire time? If so, I will yield him five minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
national defense act provides as follows: 

That the Army of the United States shall consist of the Regular 
Army, the National Guard while in the service of the United States, 
and the Organized Reserves, including the Officers’ Reserve Corps and 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Section 3 provides: 

The organized peace establishment, including the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, shall include all of 
those divisions and other military organizations necessary to form 
the basis for a complete and immediate mobilization for the national 
defense in the event of a national emergency declared by Congress, 
The Army shall at all times be organized, so far as practicable, into 
brigades, divisions, and army corps, and whenever the President may 
deem it expedient, into armies, 

By that act, which the Congress of the United States very 
wisely passed and which at the present time is on its test, you 
provided that the reserves should be the third and main line of 
defense, and necessarily provided that in time of peace they 
should be organized into definite tactical units. 

Under the authority you have given for the creation in time 
of peace of tactical units, which took you months to create in 
the recent emergency, there have been created in this country 
by the War Department and are now being perfected and cre- 
ated 27 Infantry divisions, 6 Cavalry divisions, 108 Infantry 
regiments, 54 Artillery regiments, 24 Cavalry regiments, 9 non- 
divisional headquarters, and other units, amounting to 449 in all. 
You have provided that they shall have only skeleton organiza- 


tions of officers, and it is provided by the War Department that 
there shall be noncommissioned officers when a certain number 
of commissioned officers are enrolled. _ 

It is absolutely certain that where public headquarters are not 
available, as they are not in many places, there must be a room 
where the Regular officer and his clerk, who has charge of the 
records, training, and organization of these units, can perform 
his duties, I will say that I know of one room in which 10 of 
these 449 units are administered by one Army officer, who is 
executive officer and instructor for all of them, and has one 
clerk. Wherever it is possible armories are used, but it is not 
possible in many cases to use such existing facilities, These 
rooms are not intended to be “social headquarters,’ as one 
gentleman called them. Gentlemen, the difficulty of getting 
officers to come into the Reserve Corps is extraordinarily great. 

I can expect the opposition of Members of this House who are 
opposed to the national defense act, who are opposed to the 
reserve system, and take the point of view which was just pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. I am 
not discussing that point of view, but apparently he is against 
the theory of a reserve organization, because he stated it tended 
to militarism. 

I do not take that view. If you take that view, you will vote 
with Mr. Stsson to cripple the reserve system by taking away 
these headquarters. They carry on the correspondence courses 
and other instruction there, and it is a marvel to me, gentlemen 
of the House, that you are able to get any men who will go 
into the Reserve Corps. It is a very difficult thing to recruit. 
There is no attraction for a reserve officer to go to a sand dump 
like Camp Meade and spend 15 days in the middle of the sum- 
mer in the hot sun when he would like to go off on a pleasant 
vacation elsewhere. 

But in regard to this particular item, we are not asking the 
Government for one more penny for the national defense. The 
amount of this paragraph is $350,000, and you are not asked by 
this motion to increase the amount, only a part of which is for 
headquarters, and I say this House can take care of itself in 
the future in regard to any amount asked. 

What you are asked for at the present time is to permit the 
War Department, which stands for your safety in the case of 
any emergency, to organize now efficient units which may be 
called on and into which your enlisted men may be poured in 
time of war, with efficient officers to lead and care for them. I 
hope that you will vote for this motion and give this authority 
to the War Department, if it does not possess it now. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frerps]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I find by talking with Members 
that gentlemen who have discussed this proposition so far have 
failed to make clear the point in controversy to some Members 
who have not studied it in detail. The provision as it passed 
the House reads as follows: 


For establishment and maintenance of camps for training Organized 
Reserves, including transportation, operation of motor cars, water and 
ee sewage, preparation of camp sites, and incidental expenses, 


Now, that is the provision as it passed the House and as it 
will stand if the Senate amendment is not agreed to, thereby 
providing $350,000 for training. The Senate added the words 
“divisional and regimental headquarters.” So that the pro- 
vision would read: 

For divisional and regimental headquarters and the establishment 
and maintenance of camps for training of the Organized Reserve, in- 
cluding transportation, operation of motor cars, water and disposal 
of sewage, preparation of camp sites, and incidental expenses, $494,400, 

So the controversy here is over the words “ divisional and 
regimental headquarters,” and the question is whether we want 
to provide for these permanent divisional and regimental head- 
quarters. The training is provided for, whether the Senate 
amendment is agreed to or not; so that the question that is 
before the House now is not the question of the training, or 
whether or not the training of the reserves is to be effective, but 
is solely the question of whether we are to provide for the 
maintenance of permanent headquarters throughout the 
country. i 

I do not believe that it is necessary. I do not believe that 
the House should agree to it. If it is necessary, it should be 
approached in an orderly way, brought in by the committee 
having jurisdiction, and every phase of it considered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FIELDS. Yes, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is aware, and the House is 
aware, that this proposal means very shortly the establish- 
ment of 491 offices throughout the country, to which a Regular 
Army officer is to be assigned, 491. 

Mr. FIELDS. Four hundred and ninety-one permanent head- 
quarters throughout the country. I do not believe that the 
military exigencies are such as to warrant the establishment 
of a system of that kind. I do not believe that it is necessary. 
I do not believe that the condition of the Treasury warrants it, 
and I think the Senate amendment should be disagreed to. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am sure that my colleague from Ken- 
tucky does not mean to concede the statement of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {Mr. Starrorp]) that there would be a 
Regular Army officer detailed to every one of these four hun- 
dred and some odd headquarters? You do not mean to con- 
cede that, do you? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not know that I caught that part of his 
statement, but I do say that it would result in the establish- 
ment of 491 permanent headquarters to be maintained at Fed- 
eral expense, and I am opposed to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman. yield 
further? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. At the present time there are 350 Regular 
Army officers assigned to these divisional headquarters, 

Mr. SNYDER. Without pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They are Regular Army officers. That is 


they all get pay, and if we need 
more regular officers to maintain those headquarters they 
would be assigned. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 
Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman from Kansas give me 
some more time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. : 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman undoubtedly understands 
that the law as written in the House provided for the estab- 
lishment of camps, and it is not necessary, as I am informed, 
to expend over $50,000 for that purpose. Therefore, the other 
money would be returned to the Treasury, and, as a matter of 
fact, if you are going to cut this Senate amendment out, this 
appropriation could be reduced to about $50,000. 

Mr. FIELDS. My friend, the acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, knows that when Oongress pro- 
vides a certain amount for the maintenance of permanent regi- 
mental headquarters throughout the country that amount will 
be expended for the maintenance of such permanent regimental 
headquarters. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand the gentleman, whether 
this amendment is adopted or not, it does not affect the amount 
of the appropriation in the bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. It does not affect the amount for training. 
It does affect the amount of $144,400 for the maintenance of 
permanent divisional and regimental headquarters. That is 
the question at issue here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It increases it by $104,000. 

Mr. FIELDS. If the amendment prevails, it will increase the 
amount appropriated $144,400. 

Mr. VAILE, The gentleman is talking about amendment 22. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And the Government expended, legally 
or otherwise, $106,000 for that purpose in the last year. 

Mr. FIELDS. The maintenance of these divisional and regi- 
mental headquarters is not necessary, and amendment 21 makes 
amendment 22 necessary. 

Mr. VAILE. The maintenance of these divisional and regi- 
mental headquarters does not increase the appropriation one 
penny, does it? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have never seen any maintained in 
connection with the Military Establishment that did not cost 
the taxpayers of this country money. [Applause.] 

a Mr. VAILE. It is not in this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, before asking for a vote on 
the pending amendment, I think the House ought to under- 
stand that the attitude of the conferees is entirely friendly to 
the idea of affording the reserve officers every reasonable dollar 
they need for an adequate amount of training. 


It is an entirely new undertaking. For the first time last 
year we gave the officers of the reserve any field training at 
all. In this bill we are providing that three times as many 
reserve officers shall be trained this calendar year as were 


trained in the last calendar year. The only point of difference 
now between the House and the Senate and pending before 
you is a thing which of itself is really insignificant and not 
of such magnitude that it deserves the time that has been 
given to it in the discussion here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield to allow me to 
confirm the statement I made as to whether or not it was 
planned to have an Army officer at each one of these regimental 
and division headquarters? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is planned to have 350 Regular Army 
officers detailed to these different reserve headquarters and 
probably more during the next fiscal year, all of whom will be 
under the full pay of their rank and grade. 

Mr. STAFFORD. win the gentleman yield to allow me to 
read from the hearings? My statement was challenged by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper]. I said my state- 
ment was confirmed by the record of the hearings. I now wish 
to read the testimony of Colonel Dickinson, who is sitting in 
the gallery, who testified as to this matter— 

Now, it is pla 
oa nuke ere: 
certain number at each reserve division quarters, 

Mr. SNYDER. What I had in mind was what exists to-day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three hundred and fifty of them exist to- 
day, according to the statement given us in the hearing. 

Mr. SNYDER. Not at each headquarters by any means. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Several gentlemen have grown eloquent on 
the proposition now before us; but, my friends, there is a prac- 
tical proposition involved. If we permit this amendment to be 
made and this new language to be placed on the statute books, 
giving authority for the rental of reserve offices in all the 
cities of the country, if we give them wide-open authority to 
hire all the clerks they want for these headquarters, it is liable 
to grow into an item of expense that will stagger this House. 
There is practically no limit to the number of organizations 
that may be proposed in this paper reserve that is being cre- 
ated. If you organize all the man power in this country into 
paper regiments and appoint reserve officers as colonels of those 
regiments, and rent headquarters in every town and city for 
every one of those regiments that exist only on paper, and give 
them clerical forces, it will not be only $181,000 that the War 
Department will be asking you for, but it will be two or three 
million dollars in a few years. 

Now, with regard to the Organized Reserves, we have 70,000 
officers in the reserve. They are men who, most of them, were 
trained in the World War; men having the ability and the train- 
ing and the military knowledge to take and exercise high com- 
mand if again this country is confronted with the emergency 
of war. We propose to afford them adequate field training from 
year to year, and to increase the amount as the Regular Army 
is able to take care of the training. But if we permit this 
paper organization of an enlisted reserve corps, if we permit the 
creation of regiments which exist in name only, with not an 
enlisted man in any of them but just the officers assigned to 
duty, and to these imaginary regiments grant headquarters and 
the rent of buildings in cities, giving them clerical forees and 
officers, it will be one of the most ridiculous grants of authority 
to any department of the Government that I have ever known 
of during my 15 years of service here. 

The able gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKrnzzz], if his com- 
mittee should be asked by the War Department to grant that 
authority would certainly properly restrict it. He would never 
dream of giving wide-open authority to the War Department to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars for clerks, to go the 
limit, as he proposes to do here to-day. I ask the gentleman 
to surround any amendment which he proposes here with the 
same business precautions that he himself would use in his own 
committee Instead of coming here and asking us to throw the 
door wide open to useless waste and extravagance. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I wish to say to the gentleman from Kansas 
that it was my understanding, and I think it was the under- 
standing of the gentleman from Kansas, that the national de- 
fense act as amended in 1920 gave this authority to the War 


Department. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It did not give the authority to the War De- 
partment, and I challenge the gentleman to point out a si 
word of law which authorized the War Department to spen 
a dollar for that purpose last year. Yet the War Department 
went ahead and expended that money. 


1925. 


Mr. McKENZIE. From the fact that it is a Federal force 
and a part of the Regular Military Establishment, it is natural 
to assume that they had the right to spend money to keep this 
thing up. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I call attention to the fact that under the 
item of barracks and quarters we authorized an expenditure 
for the enlisted reserve, which, unfortunately, does not exist, 
but nowhere is there authority for expenditure for the commis- 
sioned personnel, 

Mr. McKENZIE. 
permit me 

Mr. ANTHONY. I permit the gentleman—— 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think the gentleman will concede that I 
have always stood for economy since I have been in this House. 
I stood for a good Military Establishment, and I want to say 
to the gentleman that if he is afraid of any part that I may play 
in the Committee on Military Affairs in the years to come, I 
will see that this matter is safeguarded; but for the present it 
is safeguarded by the Appropriations Committee, which has 
limited the appropriations to $350,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. I want to remind the gentleman that that 
appropriation is for a necessary purpose, to provide the money 
for the organization of these training camps where we want to 
train 11,000 or 12,000 of these men; and if the $350,000 is dissi- 
pated for other purposes, for the hire of clerks and the rent of 
offices in cities, it will interfere with the training of these re- 
serye officers in the summer camps. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does it not occur to the gentleman that it 
is rather illogical for the legislative committee having juris- 
diction of these matters now in the closing days of the Con- 
gress to ask the Committee on Appropriations, of whose acts 
they have been quite jealous in the past, to do something 
which they themselves have not attempted to do, something 
that will involve great expenditure, and that involves an 
entirely new policy? : 

Mr. ANTHONY, I will say that I am not only surprised but 
astonished at their attitude. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say in answer to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming that the Committee on Military Affairs 
now has 80 matters on the calendar, and it has been impossible 
to get consideration. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE, We are now discussing amendment 21, which 
authorizes the expenditure of money for divisional head- 
quarters. Is it true that when the Senate inserted that 
amendment it also provided for an increase up to $490,000? 
Did they not provide that in amendment 22 and then recede 
from that amendment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. And left it at $350,000. 

Mr. TEMPLE. So this amendment will not increase the 
amount? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Let me say that the only danger is that it 
will be increased by the War Department without any au- 
thority; that they will make expenditures from other items in 
the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But agreeing to this amendment will not 
increase the appropriation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will increase the amount expended for 
the purpose if the War Department continues to violate the 
law. ‘ 

Mr. TEMPLE. But this will not increase the appropriation? 

Mr, ANTHONY. No. Gentlemen of the House, there are 
ample facilities in every large city. Armories belonging to 
the National Guard, existing military posts, existing head- 
quarters in all of the nine corps areas where ample office room 
can be given the Regular Army officers on duty with the re- 
serve corps. There are a number of places where they can 
have ample room and light and heat in buildings owned by 
the Government or by the State, where they can have their 
meetings in the winter between training periods, and I hope 
the House will not put its approval on this absolutely unneces- 
sary waste of $181,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. I understand 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to 
recede. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cramton). There are two 
motions—one by the gentleman from Kansas to further in- 
sist and one by the gentleman from [Illinois to recede and 
concur, and that question has been divided. The pending 


Let me say to the gentleman,-if he will 


question is on the motion of the gentleman from Ilinois to 
recede, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the House votes down the motion to 
recede, is that tantamount to further insisting? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is without further action of 
the House. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Kansas for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois that the House recede. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 


a 


McKenzie) there were 82 ayes and 85 nays. 
Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 
The yeas und nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 164, nays 121, 

not voting 142, as follows: 


YEAS—164. 

Andrew, Mass. Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Ransley 
Bacharach Foster Leatherwood Reece 
Barbour Freeman Lee, Ga. Rhodes 
Beedy Frothingham Lehibac Ricketts 
Bell Fuller Linebergér Riordan 
Benham Gahn Linthicum Roach 
Bland, Ind. Galliyan Longworth Robertson 
Bland, Va. Garrett, Tex. MeArthur gers 
Briggs Gensman McCormick Sanders, Ind. 
Burdick Gifford McFadden Scott, Tenn. 
Cantril Glynn McKenzie Shaw 
Carew Graham, III. McLaughlin, Mich.Shelton 
Chalmers Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Pa, lege 
Chindblom reene, Mass, McPherson Smithwick 
Clague reene, Vt. MacGregor Snyder 
Cla rke, N. V. Griffia MacLafferty Speaks 
Cole, lowa Hadley Maloney Sweet 
Cole, Ohio Hardy, Colo. Mapes Swin 
Cooper, Ohio Haugen Mead Tem . 
Coughlin Hawes Merritt Ten Eyck 
Crago Henry Michener Thompson 
Cullen Hickey Miller Ison 
Curry Hicks Montague Tinkham 
Dale Hill Moores, Ind. Treadway 
Dallinger Hooker Morgan son 

rrow Hudspeth Mott Underhill 
Dempsey Hull Nelson, Me. Upshaw 
Denison James Nelson, A. P. Vaile 
Dowell Jeffers, Ala. Newton, Minu. Vestal 
Drewry Johnson, Wash. Newton,Mo, rard, N. Y. 
Dunbar Kearns Nolan Watson 
Dunn Kelly, Pa Norton Weaver 
Dupré Kendall O'Connor Webster 
Elliott Ketcham Paige White, Me, 
Ellis | Kiess Parker, N. J. inslow 
Fairchild Kissel Parker, N. X. ff 
Faust Kline, N. Y Patterson, N. J. Woods, Va. 
Fayrot Kunz Purnell right 
Fenn Larson, Minn. Radeliffe Wurzbach 
Fish Lawrence Rainey, III. Wyant 
Fisher Lazaro Raker Zihiman 

NAYS—121, 
Abernethy Davis, Tenn, Krans . Sanders, Tex. 
Ackerman eal Kreider Sandlin 
Almon Dickinson Langley Shreya 
Andrews, Nebr. Dominick Lanham Sinclair 
Anthony Doughton Lankford Sinnott 
Appleby Driver Larsen, Ga. Sisson 
Aswell Evans Logan lemp 
Bankhead Fess London Sproul 
Beck Fields Lowrey Stafford 
Begg Focht Luce Steagall 
Bird Frear MeDuffie Stevenson 
Black French McLaughlin, Nebr. Strong, Kaus. 
Blanton F r Madden Strong, Pa. 
oies Garrett, Tenn. Magee Summers, Wash, 

Bowling Gernerd Mondell Sumners, Tex, 

x Gilbert oore, Swank 
Brand Goodykoontz Moore, Va Tillman 
Buchanan Griest Nelson, J. M. Tincher 
Burtness Hardy, Tex 1775 ‘Towner 
Byrnes, S. C. Hawley Oldfield Turner 
Byrns, Tenn Hersey Oliver n 
Campbell, Kans. Hoch Parks, Ark. Voigt 
Campbell, Pa. Huddleston Pou Wason 
Cannon Humphrey, Nebr. Suia White, Kans, 
Christopherson Humphreys, Miss. Rainey, Ala. Williamson 
Clark, Fla. Jacoway Rankin Wilson 
Collier Jobnson, S. Dak, Reed. W. Va. Wingo 
Collins Kelley, Mich. Riddick Wood, Ind. 
Cooper, Wis. Kincheloe Robsion 
Cramton Kline, Pa, ouse 
Crisp Kopp Sabath 

NOT VOTING—142. 

Anderson Brown, Tenn. Codd Free 
Ansorge Browne, Wis, Colton Funk 
Arentz Bulwinkle Connally, Tex. Garnet 
Atkeson Burke Connolly, Pa. Goldsborough 
Barkley Burton Cople Gorman 
Bixler Butler Crowther Gould 
Blakeney 1 Davis, Minn. Graham, la, 
Bond arter rane Hammer 
Bowers 5 N. X. yer Hayden 
Brennan handler, Okla. Echols Hays 
Britten Classon Edmonds Herrick 
Brooks, III. louse Fairfield Himes 
Brooks, Pa, ‘ockran Vordney Hogan 
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Huck á 2 Pringey a 
ukrie wuhrin gue 
H ed 2 Lyon s Rayburn — — ae 
utchinson McClintic r aylor, 9 
reland McSwain Reed, N. Y, lor, 
efferis, Nebr. Mansfield Rodenberg Taylor, Tenn, 
an Miss, Michaelso senbloom Thorpe 
n 
ones, Pa. lis Rossdale Timberlake 
ones, Tex. Moore, Ohio ucker Tucker 
ahn orin yan Volk 
eller Mudd Sanders, N. T. 3 
Kenne Murph alters 
Kindred O'Brien Scott, Mich, ard, N. C. 
Kin Olpp Sears ier 
Kirkpatrick Overstreet Smith, Idaho Williams, III. 
Kitchin ark, Ga. Smith, Mich. „Tex. 
Patterson, Mo. ell 
Knight aul Stedman Woodyard 
utson erkins Steenerson Yates 
mpert Perlman Stephens Young 
yton Petersen Stiness 
N. Porter Stoll 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Brennan (for) with Mr. Carter (against). 
Additional general pairs: 

Mr. Williams of Ilinois with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Butler with Mr. Martin. 

Browne of Wisconsin with Mr. McClintic. 
Lampert with Mr. Stedman. 

Porter with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

. Snell with Mr, Rayburn. 

. Burton with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

. Crowther with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

. Free with Mr. Mansfield. 

. Reed of New York with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
. Rosenblum with Mr. Wise. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Hammer. 

. Edmonds with Mr. Rucker. 

. Young with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

. Cable with Mr. Tucker. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Sears. 

Britten with Mr. Cockran. 

. Fordney with Mr. Hayden. 

Keller with Mr. Lyon. 

. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cramton). Was the gen- 
tleman present and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I could not say that I was listening, but 
I was here. I was listening as far as I could. I certainly 
was in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman states that 
he was present and listening he is entitled to vote; otherwise 
not. P 
Mr. COCKRAN, I am sure I was here part of the time, and 
I think I was listening most of the time. I would not under- 
take to say that I was here all of the time. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is whether the 
gentleman was present and listening. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois to concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker. I send to the desk the follow- 
ing motion to concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
offers a motion to concur with an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

mendment as follows: Aft 

F777... 
not exceeding $60,000 of the funds appropriated in this act shall be 
used for the maintenance of @ivisional and regimental headquarters 
of the Organized Reserves, nor shall any of such funds be used for the 
establishment or maintenance of any additional divisional and — 
mental headquarters of the Organ Reserves unless sp 
authorized by law.“ 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion that I made to recede and concur is a prefer- 
ential motion and the vote should come now upon the motion 
to concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order is over- 
ruled. The motion to recede and concur is preferential; but 
having been divided, a motion to concur with an amendment 
takes precedence over a motion to concur. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. But, Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that the previous question having been or- 
dered after the motion had been made, no amendment is now 
in order, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be glad to 
8 from the gentleman from Kansas as to that point, of 
order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I think that the Speaker 
has stated the parliamentary situation correctly. The motion 
having been divided, and the motion to recede haying been 
adopted, therefore I think a motion to concur with an amend- 
ment is now in order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The point of order made by 
the gentleman from New Jersey is that the previous question 
having been ordered the gentleman from Kansas can not now 
offer a motion to concur with an amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the previous question was ordered 
upon the motion to recede. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman did not present his 
amendment at all, and now it is too late. z 
j Mr. ANTHONY. We had to dispose of the motion to recede 

rst. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. On the point I made I desire 
to submit that the previous question was ordered upon the 
motion to recede and concur, and then it was divided. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is one point of order 
pending now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to be heard upon the point of 
order. I think the reporter’s notes will show that the motion 
the gentleman from Kansas made was made first to recede 
and concur with an amendment, and thereupon the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McKenzre] made a preferential motion to 
recede and concur. Then the question was divided, and the 
oe question was ordered. I submit that that is the situa- 

on. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the motion made by the gentleman from Kansas 
was to further insist. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, that is correct. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. And that thereafter the motion 
to recede and concur was made by the gentleman from Illinois. 
It is the impression of the Chair that if the motion made by the 
gentleman from Kansas for the previous question was made 
npon the whole question, to recede and concur, the gentleman's 
motion to concur with an amendment is not now în order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact 
that the question was divided, whereupon I moved the previous 
question on the motion to recede, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is rather a peculiar 
situation. A motion to recede and concur with an amendment 
could not be entertained until the House has receded; a motion 
to recede and concur taking precedence while the amendment 
is In disagreement. To give the motion to recede and concur 
with an amendment a status at all, it is first necessary to have 
a division of the question. The House having to recede 
it puts the question back into the position it occupied originally, 
where a motion to recede and concur with an amendment is 
preferential. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the motion to recede had failed, then the 
motion of the gentleman from Kansas would have been agreed 
to. In other words, it would have been equivalent to further 
insist upon the disagreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. , The motion to recede being voted down is 
tantamount to a further insistence on disagreement. s 

Mr. McKENZIE. Absolutely. The gentleman contends that 
having been defeated in that, he has an opportunity now to 
amend. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Until the House voted up recession there 
was no opportunity for any Member to offer a preferential mo- 
tion to recede and concur with an amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the previous question having been or- 
dered the opportunity for amendment is lost, and no amend- 
ment is in order after the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas the nature of his motion for the previous 
question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I recollect I moved the previous question 
on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to recede. The 
motion to recede and concur was divided, and if the Chair will 
permit me, I desire to read now from Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives: 


However, the motion to recede and concur is divisible and the House 
having receded, a motion to amend takes precedence over the motion 


1923. 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, my recollection 
is that the motion was to recede and concur, and debate hav- 
ing taken place while people were still seeking the floor, the 
gentleman from Kansas moved the previous question and it 
was carried with some noes, and thereupon a division was made 
of the question, and—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. HUSTED. Pending the arrival of the stenographer’s 
minutes and the actual determination of the facts, I desire 

to submit the proposition that, even if it be found that the 
Sal vious question was ordered on the motion to recede and con- 
cur, the previous question does no operate upon the motion to 
recede or upon the motion to concur. ‘These two motions, 
when united, are, of course, identical with the original motion, 
but ueither motion considered separately is the same thing as 
the original motion, and it is utterly illogical to rule that the 
previous question operates upon something which is entirely 
different from the motion to which it was actually offered and 
to which it was solely intended to apply. If the motions to 
recede and to concur taken separately are the same thing as the 
motion to recede and concur there would be no sense in per- 
mitting the division of a question. Division is allowed for 
the very reason that different situations are thus presented and 
the demand for division always comes from an enemy of the 
original question who seeks advantage from its division, After 
the motion to recede and concur has been divided the original 
question is superseded by its separate divisions and the pre- 
vious question, whieh was ordered upon the original motion, 
is eliminated from parliamentary consideration with the orig- 
inal motion to which it was inseparably attached. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield, after the mo- 
tion to recede and concur is divided, as was done on this ques- 
tion, what is the motion before the House? 

Mr. HUSTED. It practically eliminates the preyious ques- 
tion, because the previous question was not ordered on either 
the motion to recede or to concur. It was ordered on the 
gentieman’s motion to recede and concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not after the motion was divided. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman will allow 
a question, I can not understand the suggestion of the gentle- 
man. Does the gentleman say where there has been a motion 
for the previous question on a certain motion and that motion 
is divided that that gets rid of the order for the previous 
question? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think so exactly, because it is not on that 
motion at all. It was ordered on the motion to recede and 
concur, and where the motion is divided it is just exactly as if 
no motion was made. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman will allow me, of course 
we do not know exactly uutil we receive the notes of the re- 
porter, but my recollection is that the motion of the previous 
question was made after the question was divided. It could 
only apply then to the question squarely before the House. 

Mr. HUSTED. Of course. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that is correet. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The understanding of the 
Chair of the situation is this: The gentleman from Kansas 
moved to further insist; the gentleman from Minois moved to 
recede and concur, on which a division was demanded, and a 
division was ordered. The motion pending was the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois to recede, upon which, after debate, 
the gentleman from Kansas moved the previous question, as 
was stated by the gentleman from Kansas. The Chair has 
been endeavoring to get the stenographic notes to confirm his 
recollection as to the form of that motion, but there has been 
a delay in seeuring them. The Journal clerk has it that the 
motion was merely for the previous question, which the Chair 
would hold had reference only to the question pending imme- 
diately at the time, a motion to recede, and the Chair over- 
rules the point of order. The gentleman from Kansas has 
offered a motion to recede and concur with an amendment, 
which the Clerk has reported, and which is now pending. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, may we have that again re- 
ported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be again reported. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If the gentleman from Kansas 
will permit, the Chair has now the stenographie notes and will 
read them for the information of the House, confirming the 
recollection of the Chair: 


Mv. ANTHONY. I move the previou 
tion is on the motion of —.— 

The SPRAKER pro tem 
man from Kansas to 


s question. I . ques- 
See — 57750 to reced 55 ma = 
e are two motions, one e- 
Erlden insist and one the gentiema: Ay tan 
Illinois to recede and concur. That 5 8 N divided, and 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois to recede, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, it must be apparent to the 
House there is some necessity of limiting the amount of money 
which should be expended for rental of offices from this item 
of $350,000, which is intended to pay the expenses of organiza- 
tion of the camps for the field training; $60,000 was the amount 
discussed by the conferees as being about the proper amount 
which should be expended out of this item for such purpose, 
Furthermore, due to the fact that Congress has never pre- 
viously given its sanction for such an expenditure as this and 
the necessity of action by Congress at the next session of giving 
some specific authority for this expenditure, the limitation pro- 
vides that that should be done. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It says not exceeding $60,000 
of the funds appropriated shall be used for the maintenance of 
the headquarters, and so forth. Then there is a further limita- 
tion, nor shall any of such funds be used for the establishment 
or maintenance of headquarters. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Why, the committee thought we should wait 
until we received authority of Congress before further increas- 
ing the number of these headquarters. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, after July 1, when this 
new appropriation act takes effect, it means from July 1 on 
until the next Congress takes action they are going to close 
down every one of these headquarters unless they happen to be 
in a military post. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Some of you gentlemen are a little too 
enthusiastic. The language of the amendment I offered pro- 
vides that $60,000 shall be used for that purpose. That is, 
of funds appropriated for the next fiscal year, beginning on 
July 1, and for maintaining existing headquarters during the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But it does not read that way. 
That second limitation applies to the whole $350,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. The word “additional” means that no 
additional headquarters shall be established until Congress 
next winter gives specific legislative authority for it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no objection to it if 
that is just what it means. But I did not read it that way. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman ought to construe 
it that way. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to construe it as the 
rentleman would have me construe it. I would like to have 
the opinion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] 
on that. 

Mr. HULL, If that is the construction, you cut that appro- 
priation down to $60,000. You stated awhile ago otherwise. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I said that the whole item was $350,000. 
We did not want to dissipate all of that for officers’ head- 
quarters and the hire of clerks, It should be used to organize 
these camps. That is the essential part. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman says it will reqnire $60,000 
only to run these headquarters through the period? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Sixty thousand dollars would be a reason- 
able amount. 

Mr. TILSON. Would the gentleman then be willing to cut 
out the second proviso if we accept the first one, that not ex- 
ceeding $60,000 shall be used for this purpose? Will he be will- 
ing to cut ont the first one, beginning with the words “for run- 
ning establishment“? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would be willing to have the same number 
until Congress changed it. 

Mr. TILSON. If we accept that, that practically fixes that. 
Why tie it up? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gertieman wants to open it wide that 
would be a different thing. 

Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman willing to accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am not. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I recall that a moment ago, 
when gentlemen were supporting the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McKenzim) they urged that this would 
result in no charge against the Treasury; but it seems that 
they have suddenly changed their minds, that they have sud- 
denly reached the conelusion that it will require a good deal 
of money to carry this on. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think this is a reasonable limitation. 

Mr. FIELDS. I know; but they said that a while ago, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


when they were discussing it. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas if it is not a fact, if this amendment is adopted with- 
ont striking out the last proviso, that it absolutely cripples 
the reserve? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it does not. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I sympathize with the purpose of the 
gentleman from Kansas and what he is trying to get at, but 
if this amendment is adopted as it is now proposed it will 
absolutely cripple the reserve. And that is not the worst of 
it, in my judgment. I call it to the attention of the gen- 
fleman from Kansas that it is an absolute reflection on the 
men in the reserves of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I can not yield. 
question on the motion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves the previous question on his motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I move the previous question on the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
moves the previous question on the motion to recede and con- 
cur with an amendment. The question is on that motion for 
the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The previous question is or- 
dered on the motion of the gentleman from Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
nounced that the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 82, noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to concur with an amendment as follows: After 
the word * headquarters,” in said amendment, insert ‘ Provided, That 
not exceeding $60,000 of the funds 1 in this act shall be 
used for the maintenance of divisional and regimental headquarters 
of the Organized Reserves.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order on the motion to concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 
The Chair is informed that the gentleman moved the previous 
question on his motion to concur with an amendment. That 
was disposed of. This is another amendment. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HILL. 
reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
again be reported. 

The amendment was again read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moyes the 
previous question on his amendment. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to concur 
with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ANTHONY) there were—ayes 112, noes 79. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment numbered 30: On page 18 of the bill, in line 12, after 
the word “ officers,” strike out the following words: “ Provided, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be utilized for the 
recruiting or enlistment of boys under the age of 21 years without 
the written consent of the parents or guardians, if any, of such 
boys, or unless the applicant furnishes a birth certificate or the affi- 
davit of two disinterested witnesses showing such applicant for 
enlistment to be 21 years of age.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this refers to the amendment, 
which was adopted by the House, which requires the consent 
of the parent or guardian of any man enlisted in the United 
States Army under 21 years of age. When considered in con- 
ference it was the opinion of the conferees on the part of the 
House that we should agree to the amendment of the Senate 
which struck this out of the bill, because of information which 
was given us by the War Department. However, we have 
brought it back to the House for consideration, in pursuance of 
the promise made to do so. 


I move the previous 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment be again 


the amendment will 


Briefly, the situation is this: Thirty-seven per cent of the re- 
cruits taken into the United States Army are under the age of 
21. If you prevent the enlistment of boys between the ages of 
18 and 21 you strike seriously at the present strength of the 
Army. You deprive it of the men who compose the most active 
element of the enlisted force of the establishment. Regardless 
of the fact that if you deprive the Army of the right to enlist 
boys under 21 years of age you increase the cost of enlistment 
at least double, if not more, I think it would be a serious mis- 
take from a military standpoint to deprive the Army of the 
services of young men between the ages of 18 and 21; because 
history has shown, ever since we have any record of military 
establishments, that boys or young men of that age make the 
best soldiers and the best fighting material. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. How can it double the cost of enlistment wher 
the gentleman says only 37 per cent of the enlistments are boys 
under 21 years of age? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The War Department made the statement 
to the Senate conferees that it would not only double but in 
their opinion treble the cost of enlistments. 

Mr. FIELDS. It seems to me that statement is without any 
foundation to support it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because in the case of every boy enlisted 
under 21 years of age, in order to get the papers made out for 
the consent of his parents or guardians, it would require so 
many trips on the part of the recruiting officer and it would so 
delay and hamper enlistments that it would increase every one 
of the costs entering into it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does not the gentleman believe that, in view 
of the figure to which the Army has been reduced, they can 
get along wi hout this 37 per cent? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will remind the gentleman that the Army 
is now much below the maximum which Congres; authorizes, 
There are but 115,000 men in the Army, although we have 
authorized 125,000. If you should cut out these boys under 
21, it would bring the Army down below 100,000 unless re- 
doubled efforts were made to recruit to make up the loss of 
these younger men, and I do not believe it would be wise to so 
greatly increase the expense and cost of recruiting the Army 
at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield me 
some time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Any reasonable amount of time, and I am 
ready to yield it now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
will he yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The language of the bill would 
mean that the Comptroller General would have the right to pass 
upon the question whether the money was used in accordance 
with the provision of the Jaw. It would make recruiting prac- 
tically impossible. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it would seriously cripple the War 
Department in its recruiting service. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield to me 
three minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. After I have yielded to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Connatty]. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. SISSON. Before the gentleman from Texas begins, may 
I ask the gentleman from Kansas if I may have a little time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman may have all the time he 
desires, 

Mr.. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, Senate amendment No. 30, as it appears in the bill, 
strikes out an amendment which my colleague [Mr. Jones] and 
myself offered and which the House itself placed on the Army 
appropriation bill in Committee of the Whole and afterwards 
adopted in the House. The House conferees evidently, from 
the language of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], 
had very little regard for the fact that the House put the 
amendment on the bill by an affirmative vote, because the gen- 
tleman says that when the conferees went into conference the 
House conferees thought they onght to recede from the dis- 
agreement of the House to the amendment and agree with the 
Senate. 

Under the existing law the Army has the privilege to enlist 
men from 18 to 21 y of age without the consent of their 
parents. The effect of the amendment is to require that in 


Before the gentleman does that 
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cases of that kind—of boys from 18 to 21 years of age—the 
recruiting officer shall not enlist them unless he has the con- 
sent of their parents or proof by affidavit that they are 21 
years of age. 

I am sure that gentlemen in this House have had the same 
experience that I have had in the matter of enlistments by 
recruiting officers in the cases of youths without the consent 
of their parents and absolutely in the face of the desire of 
their parents that they be not enlisted. Only yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from a woman saying that a recruiting officer 
had enlisted her boy; that she had refused to sign a state- 
ment of willingness for him to enlist; that they had taken 
him away against her wishes; that he was then in the Army; 
that she had a sick husband unable to work and was dependent 
upon one 15-year-old boy to provide a livelihood for the family. 

Now, gentlemen, in the cases of boys between the ages of 18 
and 21 who desire to enlist in the Army and who can secure 
the conseat of their parents, it will be an.easy matter for the 
recruiting officers to secuve that consent. Secretary of War 
Weeks writes a letter to the committee in which he says that 
it would be impracticabie and would absolutely hurt the re- 
eruiting service, because the recruiting officers would not want 
to beard the applicants until they could confer with their par- 
ents and get their consent. Why such a statement? It is not 
necessary for them to remain at the recruiting station. The 
officer can simply tell the young man to go back home and pro- 
cure a written statement from his parents that they are will- 
ing to let him enlist and then return, and that when he returns 
he may enlist in the Army. But, gentlemen of this House, the 
Arniy enlists these boys because it is easier to enlist them than 
it is in the case of men. It appenls to the imagination of these 
young men with flaming posters advertising If you will only 
join the Army you will get to travel in distant parts of the 
world. Lon will have educational advantages,“ and just at 
the very time of a young man’s life when he ought to be either 
in school or learning a trade or assisting in the support of his 
family, the recruiting officers, with seductive promises and with 
allurements and attractive statements as to what the military 
service affords, appeal to him aud transport him to some Army 
camp. 

Within 30 days his dream is over and he wants te go home. 
They advertise that he gets travel. Yes; he gets travel from 
the kitchen detail to quarters. He gets travel qu the kitchen 
police and on the fatigue detail, and in about 30 days from 
the time he enlists, within 30 days from the time his signature 
is affixed to the enlistment paper, he is writing the old man 
and his mother, “For God's sake get me out of the Army; 
they decelved me.“ I believe the responsibility is on Congress. 
No other agency of the Government cau lay its hand on a boy 
under 18 years of age and take him away from his parents’ 
control without their consent—noe other agency except the 
Army and the Navy and the Marine Corps. I think it is 
much more important that.a-boy at that formative time of his 
life should have an opportunity to get an-edneation, an oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade, than to be in an Army camp learning 
habits of idleness, and perhaps learning things that may be a 
detriment to his character in the future. Life in the Army in 
time of peace contributes very little of improvement to char- 
acter or to habits that is of permanent benefit in his after life. 

Mr. KINCHHLOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Provided he is satisfied with his enlist-, 


ment, does the gentleman think that the Government has a 

moral right to take a boy under 21 without the consent ef his 
rents? 

. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely not. Now, I want to 

quote from the letter of the Secretary of War, Here is what 

the Secretary says: 

Present enlistments are divided, approximately, 8 per cent reen- 
listments, 30 per cent .new enlistments of men over 21 years of age, 
and 371 per cent of new enlistments under 21 years of age. 

If the Army when it had 225,000 men some years ago was 
able to enlist 225,000 men, including minors and grown-ups, 
it looks like it ought to be able at present to enlist an Army 
of 115,000 men, including grown-ups and such minors as have 
their parents’ consent, without dragging boys away from home 
without their parents’ consent. [Applause.] 

But the Secretary says: 

It would be difficult to secure evidence, as a great many communities 
did not keep birth certificates 21 years ago, and the securing of ak- 
fidavits would be difficnit. 

Right now the War Department requires a birth certificate 
when an attempt is made to get a boy out, and yet he says they 
are not available when they go in. 


What does he further say? 

Unless ithese men are i 
ge came y cared for while awaiting evidence they will be 

Too bad, too bad. Unless boys 18 years of age are enlisted 
without the parents’ consent they will be lost to the service. Too 
bad. This Army machine must go on, enlistments must come, 
even if they have to rob the home and the school of the boys in 
spite of the protest of the mother and father that want to keep 
the boys at home. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What else does the Secretary of 
War say? 

Many young 


r month does not 
impress them greatly, and they are mueh more difficult to secure than 
the men from 18 to 21 years of age. 


That is why they want to enlist minors—because the Secre- 
tary says that they are easier to enlist. Recruiting officers can 
persuade them more easily, they can excite their enthusiasm 
and imagination more easily, 

Mr. STHAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Is not the gentleman afraid to talk about 
the Secretary of War in that way, in view of his recent con- 
demnation of the Members of the Honse? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, the Constitution protects me, 
and I am very brave on the floor of the House—some days. 
ELaughter.] The Secretary of War states the reason that he 
wants the law to remain as it is—because it is easier to enlist a 
boy under 21 years of age without the consent of his parents. 
Why? He does not.know as much as a man over 21; he has not 
had much experience; he has not as much judgment; he is more 
susceptible to the blandishments of the recruiting sergeant, and 
therefore they want the law to remain as it is. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that system is a monster, whether 
it be a naval or military system, that in time of peace has to 
subsist off the youth and helpless mothers of the land. {Ap- 


lause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much time does the gentleman from 
Mississippi want? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not want any now. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene]. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, one who has lis- 
tened to what has been said this afternoon would think that 


all at once there had been projected into our life something 


like the method in old England in the days of the early 
Georges when the press-gang crew rushed out on the unsus- 
pecting youth by the riverside and the wayside, seized and 
took them away to sea to be gone from home years and years, 
serving in the British Navy. 1 

Nothing of that kind takes place in this country to-day, 
nor has it ever been tolerated. As a matter of fact, one would 
think that suddenly we had had a revelation of a horrible 
conspiracy on the part of the Regular Army of the United 
States, with the War Department behind it, against the un- 
protected youth of the land. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


| yield? 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Not at present. . 

It is a strange thing that a boy who is 18 years old is 
thought to be old enough to learn a trade which he is to fol- 
low all the days of his life, because nobody objects to his 
being an apprentice to learn a trade. But if he says he wants 
te go into the Army, which is another trade, then we find 
that he is too young and that somebody is taking advantage of 
his inexperience, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 
yield? 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I can not yield. I do not want to 
be discourteous, but I have not the time. 

The peace-time service of men in the Army is that of an 
soccupation—a trade. My good friend from Texas [Air. Cox- 
NALLY], with whom I generally agree on these broader prin- 
ciples, seems to have run a little shy on this one. He says that 
the peace-time life of an enlisted man in the Army does not 
contribute to the development of his character and standing. 
and he rather sought by words of irony and inference to indi- 
ente that it is a life of shiftlessness and idleness, with a 
tendency toward the disruption of morale; whereas the con- 
‘trary, by every proef around about us, is the fact. The tes- 
timony can be given abundantly by the best type of men in 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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the military service in their degree—those fine old white- 
haired Regular Army noncommissioned officers, who make up 
the backbone of our Military Establishment, some of whom 
have been enlisted in the service for 30 or 40 years. Those 
men did not lose any character or any morale. Those men did 
not lose the fiber of their being. They are splendid types of 
manhood, of good citizenship, and of organized patriotism. 

Mr. MILLER. And thousands of those men were officers in 
the Army during the war. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Certainly. We seem to arrive 
at this thing this afternoon as though it were a sudden moral 
discovery. We had exactly this same kind of talk four or five 
years back, when the proposition was made to raise the terms 
of the selective service act so as to include men between the 
ages of 18 and 45 years. 

At that time we went all around this same hippodrome in 
the same kind of chariot of rhetoric, and we got off at the 
yery same place where we got on. 

Why is that the case? Because ever since the Declaration 
of Independence it has been in large measure an unwritten 
part of the fundamental law that the ages of 18 to 45 are the 
military ages in this land of ours, and everybody for genera- 
tions has accepted it as a fact. Not only that, but some of the 
State constitutions have actually put it into writing. Eighteen 
to forty-five is the military age in this country. Do you want an 
age different in peace time from what you have in war time? 
Peace time is the time when you train people, we hope, to 
prevent war; but at any rate they are trained for service in 
war if war comes. 

Here we are, worried to death about a triviality. We let 
a boy 18 years of age go out into the world and of his own 
volition take up any trade and learn it, and no one suggests 
that he is showing any callowness or inexperience. But when 
he turns to this other, this military trade, then we suddenly 
find that his innocence is being conspired against by the War 
Department. 

It seems to me we ought to get back to common sense. 

' Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the House has passed on this 
proposition; has adopted the amendment by an overwhelming 
majority, with all the facts before it that it has before it now. 
When the House adopted the amendment, it knew that the War 
Department would be opposed to it. Therefore, the letter of 
the Secretary of War has not given the House any information 
that it did not have at the time it adopted the amendment. 
The question is now, Will the House without any additional 
information repudiate its former action? I do not believe it 
will, It has no reason to do it, because, as I said, it had all 
of the information when it adopted this amendment by an 
overwhelming majority that it has at this time. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SuMNERs]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me there 
is but one question involved here. Whether or not boys from 
18 to 21 years of age shall go into the Army is not involved at 
all. The House did not exelude from the Army boys between 
18 and 21 years of age. It is the consensus of opinion, based 
upon the test and the knowledge of life, and it is written in 
the laws of practieally all of the States that until a boy reaches 
the age of 21 years in the Important decisions of life he must 
have the counsel, advice, and direction of his parents before a 
binding contract be entered into. A boy can not make a binding 
contract in any State that I know of who is under 21 years of 
age, and why? Because the boy is immature in his judgment. 
His parents are his guardian. Why? Because it is known that 
such guardianship is the best for him and the best for society. 
It is a monstrous thing that the Army and the Navy shall put 
out these placards which appeal to the boy who wants to run 
away from home—and most boys do at some time—and induce 
the 18-year-old boy who is inclined to roam to run away. That 
is the sort of boy who needs parental control. He needs the 
influence of the home. But that is not all. The Army and the 
Navy make this binding contract with the boy about 18 years 
old, and his parents can not regain his custody. It amounts to 
a levy of the Government upon the infant personnel of the 
family. The boy’s contract is no contract at all. It is a farce 
to hide the wrong of the Government, to hide its invasion of 
the home in time of peace. If the boy wants to go and it is the 
judgment of his parents that he go, I have nothing to say. But 
it is monstrous to say that in peace times this Nation may go 
into the homes of the country in defiance of the spirit of law 
and the judgment of mothers and fathers and take 18-year-old 


boys and put them into military service away from parental 
control and influence. To say that the boy consents is begging 
the question. Nowhere else does his consent bind. He is recog- 
nized everywhere as not possessing the capacity to . 
To take him, to oust his parents of control prior to his arrival 
at the age of discretion, at that period of life when the ex- 
perience of mankind has taught us that the boy is not fit to use 
his own judgment, is conscription levied upon the personnel of 
the family. No government has that right in time of peace, 
and the House should not yield. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, for 
the Government of the United States in peace times to take 
immature boys for its standing Army from their homes, con- 
sciously and purposely, without the consent of their parents, 
in disregard of the parents’ will and in disregard of the wel- 
fare of the boy, is an improper, not to say a dishonorable, 
thing. I think it would be preferable to conscript mature 
men for the Army rather than induce boys to go away from 
their homes and schools against the will of their parents. I 
hope the Government will not do anything so thoroughly dis- 
creditable. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, here is the situation: In every 
State in this Union in peace time the parents of a boy under 
21 years of age are entitled to his services and his earnings 
during minority. That is undenied and undeniable. These 
parents in every State in this Union probably have appealed 
to some Member of Congress to protect them in their rights to 
the custody of their minor children. Hearing such appeals, 
this House by a decisive vote adopted an amendment providing 
that the Army shall not in peace times take a minor boy with- 
out the consent of his mother and father. Now, what happens? 
That was in accordance with the laws of every State in this 
Union, and what happens? The bill goes to the Senate and 
Secretary Weeks writes a little letter over there and says that 
it is easier for him to enlist boys of 18 years of age, and on 
his letter, in disregard to the House's action, in disregard to 
the law of every State of this Union, the Senate knocked out 
that amendment. Now, what are we going to do abeut it? 
Just sit quiet and let Secretary Weeks dictate to this Govern- 
ment, dictate to every State in this Union, violate the laws of 
every State in this Union by taking in peace time their minor 
boys? I do not believe this House will do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman from Vermont [Air. 
GREENE], who is soon to leave us, and I am sorry; he said 
that in the recent war we took 18-year-old boys. So we did. 
It was under a War Department order that we did it then. 
It was not by my vote. What was the situation then? We 
had in this country subject to draft at that time 18,000,000 
able-bodied men over the age of 21 years. 

Instead of exhausting those 18,000,000 grown men first we, 
under whip and lash of the War Department, under Gen- 
eral Crowder’s orders, passed an act taking 670,000 18-year- 
old boys away from their homes; but, thank God, Congress 
put them in school first. Thank God, Congress said, “ We will 
put these boys in school, in training, and we shall not take 
them until a certain time.” And the war closed and the armi- 
stice came before we had to take them out of school. That 
was the situation, I will state to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont. How much longer are we going to listen to the War 
Department against the rights of the people back home? How 
much longer are we going to allow the Secretary of War to 
dictate to the Congress as against the interest of the people 
in the States back home? For one I am not going to listen to 
them. They may have an open sesame to the ear of our dis- 
tinguished friend from Vermont, but they are not going to pass 
by my vote on that proposition here in this House. I think 
we ought to insist on this amendment. I think we ought to 
go back and tell the Senate conferees and House conferees 
that we care more for the laws of the 48 States and the wishes 
of the fathers and mothers back home than we do for the 
wishes of Secretary Weeks and the War Department. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman from Mississippi use 
some time? 

Mr. SISSON. I have eight minutes left, I think. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I wish the gentleman would yield some tine. 
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I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Lonpon], 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I want to address 
myself to just one point made by the gentleman from Vermont 


Mr, SISSON. 


[Mr. Greene]. He made reference to the historical tradition 
of tis country that men between 18 and 45 years are subject to 
military service. He mistook service in the militia for Army 
service, and there is a world of difference between the militia 
and the Regular Army. A boy who joins the militia associates 
with his neighbors, He is not torn away from his home or 
separated from his community or community influence. The 
life of the Regular Army is a peculiar life of its own, and there 
are few parents who are willing to part with their boys at the 
age of 18 and to remove them from the atmosphere of the home 
to the barracks of the Regular Army. You vould not send your 
own boy at the age of 18 to the Army; you would not send your 
own boy in times of peace, why should you permit an Army 
sergeant to entice the young son of some poor devil? It isa 
vicious thing to do. No country in the world exacts military 
service from any young man below the age of 20. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is the only one of the items in conference that I did not agree 
with the conferees about. I did not agree to this amendment. 
There is no hardship, in my judgment, no real hardship done 
the Army in getting recruits, providing the boys who are under 
21 and over 18 can get the permission of their parents to enlist 
in the Army or the Navy. I am unwilling that Congress shall 
take from any mother or any father their boy without their 
permission. I am unwilling that any boys might be ruined by 
entering the Army, although we hope it will not be. That 
mother or that father who are compelled to give up their boys 
to the Army can not have the same regard for their country and 
the same regard for the Army that they would have if the boy 
had the permission of the mother and the father to enter the 
service. 

Mr. MONDELL. 
an inquiry? 

Mr. SISSON, Yes. 

Mr, MoN DELL. Does the gentleman think that the parents 
are compelled to give up their boy, as he puts it, if the boy of 
his own free will and accord, 18, 19, or 20 years of age, sees fit 
to go into the Army, may not have been home for years, may not 
have been under the control of his parents for years—does he 
give up anything because that boy saw fit to go into the Army? 

Mr, SISSON, I have only a short time, of course, but I 
would be glad to yield for a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is this so harmful a service under the flag 
that the boys are ruined by it? 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, the gentleman can not take an isolated 
case and make a whole drove of crows out of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what the other gentlemen are doing. 

Mr. SISSON. I am not doing it. You can not take up one 
case and make it apply to all the boys. You can not make a 
snow man and knock him down, and then say that because he 
enlisted it makes the whole system good. On the contrary, the 
mother and father, when the boy insists, make up their minds to 
consent to his going; but it is to be regretted that a boy should 
enlist when he has had a little discipline applied to him or 
when something is said to him that he does not like, knowing 
there is one place where the home does not control, but where 
the arm of the Government is thrown over him to control him, 
doing away with the home influence. 

I have no objection, if the boy’s mother and father want him 
to have military training, to his going into the military service 
at 14 years or 15 years, if the Army is willing to accept him. 
I think the responsibillty for the boy is on the mother and 
father until the boy reaches legal age, and I am somewhat sur- 
prised that Members of Congress should be willing to change 
that responsibility, as it were, and let the boy be taken from the 
parental roof by the Army or Navy. No; let them have the 
consent of the mother and father. Do not teach the boy, 
through the great instrumentality of the Government of the 
United States, to fail to respect parental authority. There is 
but one of the Ten Commandments with a promise attached to 
it, and that is the commandment, “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother, that thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” I do not want the great Govern- 
ment of the United States, representing over 100,000,000 people, 
to come here and violate that commandment, and say to the 
boys, “ You need not respect the wishes of your father and your 
mother; come on, and the United States Government will take 
you in, the protest of your mother and father to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 
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Will the gentleman from Mississippi permit 


I can not do that. Let us observe the commandment. Let 
us honor mother and father. Let us honor our mothers and our 
fathers by honoring these mothers and fathers of the boys of 
America, Let us do the right thing; and if we do the right 
thing, though the heavens fall, this Government will prevail 
just as long as we are doing the right thing. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had disagreed to the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2708) to allow 
the printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign postage 
and revenue stamps from defaced plates, had asked a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. DILLINGHAM, Mr. CUMMINS, 
and Mr. SHIELDS as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

S. 3350. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman. 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby. 

S. 3808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on the Colum- 
bia River and yarious other irrigation projects. 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

S. 4358. An act to authorize the American Nia; ara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada. ; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, town- 
ship 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal meridian, 
in the State of Minnesota. 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West 
India Co. 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke. 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 
poses. 

S. 3083. An act authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co. to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to Its 
tracks in the city of Washington. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2598. An act for the relief of Franklin Gum; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2002. An act for the relief of Charles D. Shay; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 930. An act for the relief of Thomas J. Temple; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3942. An act for the relief of John H. McAtee; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

S. 3849. An act for the relief of Robert J. Kirk; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3742. An act for the relief of John H. Fesenmeyer, alias 
John Wills; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

S. 2921. An act to amend an act entitled“ An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 4167. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in order to extend the 
benefits of said act to certain employees in the Panama Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18128. An act authorizing an. appropriation for the 
construction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz.; and 

H. R. 13481. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, 
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the following titles: 


S. J. Res. 279. Joint. resolution authorizing the Secretary of 


War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of the 
United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in 
New Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923; 

S. 1066. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Seventeenth 
and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets NW., 


rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening and 


extension of streets called for in the permanent highway plan 
of the District of Columbia ; 

S. 3332. An act to provide for a grant to the city of Boise, 
in the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain part of the 
Boise Barracks Military Reservation, under certain condi- 
tions; 

S. 3103. An act to amend section 2294, United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to homesteads ; 


S. 3593. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with own- 


ers of private land holdings within the Glacier National Park; 
and . 


S. 4036. An act to prohibit the unauthorized wearing, manu- 


facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War De- 
partment. 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills and 
joint resolutions : 

H. R. 369. An act for the relief of the owner of Old Dominion 
Pier A; 

H. R. 7583. An act for the relief of Henry Peters; 

H. R. 10529. An act for the relief of Harry E. Fiske; 

H. R. 13351. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina; 

H. R. 13926. An act making appropriations for the legislative 

branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes; 
H. J. Res. 418. A joint resolution authorizing the use of public 
parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the District of 
Columbia, and the use of tents, cots, hospital appliances, flags, 
and other decorations, property of the United States, by the 
Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 440. A joint resolution to satisfy the award ren- 
dered against the United States by the arbitral tribunal estab- 
lished under the special agreement concluded June 80, 1921, 
between the United States of America and the Kingdom of 
Norway. 

DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate Mr. Hicks, of New 
York, to preside this evening. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Lampert, indefinitely, on account of deaths in his 
family. 

To Mr. MonTAGUE, for the 22d day of February, 1923, on 
account of an engagement to perform an important semipublic 
duty. 

Te Mr. CrowrHer (at the request of Mr. SNYDER), for an in- 
definite period, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Tucker, for the day, on account of illness. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks on the conference 
report on the Army bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand 
in recess until 8 o'clock, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House now stand in recess until 8 o'clock, The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 
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The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 


FEBRUARY 20, 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o'clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session, with Mr. Hicks in the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected-to bills on the Private 
Calendar, beginning where we left off last night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin moves that the House proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected-to bills on the Private Calendar, beginning at the point 
where we left off last night. 

The motion was agreed to. 
uae pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 


SCHOONER r. K. BENTLEY.” 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that we refer back to Calendar No. 365, which is H. R. 12315. 
This is a bill in which I have a particular interest, and is the 
only one on this calendar that I had before my own committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that we take up for consideration 
H. R. 12315. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. May we have it reported so that we may 
know what it is? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., t 
T1 to pay, out of the Frosin of te 

ited Sta tro: appropriated, $4,170.45, under 
such conditions as the ag? of the Navy may direct, to J. Newton 
ment for 25 pote ot W aT K Beritiey = : po 
of collision. with the United "Beaten steamship North Dakota on Janu- 


oe BLANTON, That was a bill that was objected to last 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion? Reserving the right to object, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me to refresh his recollection, the gentleman from Texas 
objected to it and then I called his attention to the fact that 
if it had been for less than $3,000 the department could have 
settled it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I remember. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And then, further, another Member from 
ae objected, and then later attempted to withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I remember. In that connection also there 
was another bill that I objected to under a misapprehension. 
I have had more time to investigate it to-day, and I want to 
withdraw my objection. That was the dredging company bill 
in which the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE] 
was interested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under a misapprehension of 
the facts, I objected to a bill reported by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps]. I withdraw my objection and 
ask that he be allowed to take it up now. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A point of order, Mr. Speaker. Of 
course, that can be done by unanimous consent to return to it, 
but it can not be done otherwise. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Does the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EpMonpDs] ask unanimous consent to return to it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. We will 
probably reach the bill before the end of the session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin demands the regular order. The Clerk will report the 
next bill 

CAMP BENNING, GA. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2853) for the relief of persons suffering damage by reason 
of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp Ben- 
ning, Ga. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I remember that bill, I 
object. 


1923. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. Win the gentleman reserve his objection? 
Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman desires to make a state- 
ment I will reserve my objection. 
t Mr. STAFFORD. We want to make headway with the 
calendar. If the gentleman is going to object—— 
Mr, BLANTON. I am going to object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas ob- 
jects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


G. DARE HOPKINS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill S. 
8351 for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman make some explana- 
tion of the bill before it gets by the objectionable stage? 

Mr, EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, this is another casualty in 
connection with the accident at the Aberdeen grounds. There 
were two persons Injured. We passed one bill last night for 
the young lady. We have reduced this amount down to the 
minimum sum, including damages to the automobile. 

Mr, STAFFORD. May we have the assurance of the gentle- 
man that if this bill goes through this amount will be insisted 
‘on in conference? 

Mr. EDMONDS. You surely may. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise 3 by law, to G. Dare 
Hopko the sum of $5,000 for injurles received when his automobile 
collided with an Army truck near North East, Md., April 17, 1921. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 6, after the word “of,” strike out the figures “ $5,000" and 
overt in lieu thereof “ $2,500 in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

DAVID B, LANDIS, DECEASED, ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1599) for the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, de- 
ceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the estate of David 
B. Landis, deceased, late of Lancaster, Pa., the sum of $11,112.22, and 
to the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased, late of Lancaster,’ Pa., 
the sum of $34,055, being the amounts found due said estates b 
the Court of Claims under the act of Congress approved March 3, 
887, commonly called the Tucker Act, for taxes and penalties col- 
ected on distilled spirits that had been destroyed by fire. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 4, after tho word “ pay,” insert “out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 


ISAIAH STEPHENS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 937) 
to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of McMechen, Mar- 
shall County, W. Va., for money and postage stamps stolen. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. I would like to ask if the 
requirements that are made mandatory by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in regard to locks and safes were complied with? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The man had a fireproof safe, but not a 
burglar-proof safe. It was a small safe in the post office. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did the Postmaster General turn the 
claim down? 


i 


The question is on the com- 


Mr. EDMONDS. Because under the law he could not pay 


it. We have paid quite a number of such claims. Here is the 
proposition: No matter whether the man had a safe that met 
the requirements of the Post Office Department or not, these 
ple would have gotten through anyhow. We pay such claims. 
f a man on account of inefficiency or lack of knowledge has not 
a safe that is anyway right, and left it so that anybody could 
go in and open it we do not pay the damages. But in this case, 
as a matter of fact, he had a safe, and these people would have 
got it anyhow. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Postmaster General has prescribed rea- 
sonable regulations that there shall be a combination lock and 
safe, and that whenever the party leaves the office with valu- 
ables the combination shall be turned on. In cases where the 
safe has been blown, if there is no question about it, the Gov- 
ernment ought to be held liable. But where the party has been 
negligent in faillng to comply with the reasonable regulations I 
think we ought to quit paying the claims. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let me read from the report. 
lighten the gentleman: 

The evidence in the case shows that about 1.30 or 2 a. m. on Novem- 
ber 12, 1910, burglars effected an entrance to the post office at Mce- 
Mechen, W. Va., by boring holes in the rear door of sufficient size to 
admit a man’s arm reaching through the hole and unlocklug the door. 
They then broke open the safe, which was fireproof but not burglar 

roof, by drilling holes in the door around the combination lock and 
aging the tumblers with a punch and hammer, the safe door being 
opened without the use of explosives. 

No matter what kind of a safe he had had, these men would 
have got it. 

Mr. BLANTON, What was the amount stolen? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Two thousand dollars. We have paid siml- 
lar bills to this. 

Mr, BLANTON. There was no question about the integrity 
of the loss—it could not haye been a frame-up? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, no; I think this man Is entitled to con- 
sideration. 5 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 

ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 13 
hereby. author and directed to pay to Isaiah Stephens, post- 
master at McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise a ropriated, the sum of $2,070.58, the 
Same to be in payment of certain money and pon: e stamps taken fro 
the post office at McMechen, Marshall County, W. Va, 8 12. 
1910, by unknown persons. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


FRANCIS L. FLANDERS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
163) for the relief of Francis L. Flanders. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to y to Francis L. Flanders, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2,000, pany the amount 1 by Francis L. Flanders in satisfaction 

f the bond in cause No. 226 in the District Court of the United States 
or the Western District of Missouri, entitled “ United States v. Joh 
Blaney and Francis L. Flanders,” for the reason that said sum o 
$2, was paid by said Francis L, Flanders under order of the distric 
court of the United States above mentioned for the nonappearance o 
said defendant, who was afterwards apprehended by the officers of the 
United States through the efforts of ancis L, Flanders and subse- 
quently convicted and sentenced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. MILLER. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. MILLER. No, 
bill of that character. 


This may en- 


Is there objection? 


T will not withhold my objection to a 


ALICE LOEBER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12584) for the relief of Alice Loeber. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,000 to Alice Loeber, of 
St. Helena, Calif., on account of the death of her n Grova 
Loeber, who was killed June 29, 1922, in Stanislaus National Forest, 
Calif., by a falling tree ae or snag, which had been dislodged b 
blast set off by employees of the Forest Service who were reconstruct- 


ing the road upon which she was traveling. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, has there 
been any amendment to reduce the amount? 

Mr. CURRY. To $2,500. 

Mr. EDMONDS. It will be reduced by amendment to $2,500. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the amendment may not be agreed to 
in the Senate. 

Mr. EDMONDS. We will stand by the amendment made by 
the House or the bill will not pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the committee amendment, as follows: 
e strike out the figures “ $10,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A. L. GRAMLING,. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3256) for the relief of A. L. Gramling. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the pig mre I Sai ne 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to A. L. Gramling, o kasr 
money in the 3 not 5 ro . sum 1 of $218.1 
Barean of 8 “nevenne, district of orids, during Re 1 $ 
July and August, 1921. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

HILLSBORO DREDGING CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8171) for the relief of the trustee of the estate of Hillsboro- 
. Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


— it ee ete., fap we there be, — the same is hereby, e 
a out of any money 1 e Treasury not otherwise ranger ce 
sum of same. 4, for the. reitet of the trustee of the estate of Hilders 


‘edgin, ration, bankru for ra dredgin las 
x the . the 8 — — 8 p . — 
Boca Ceigu yy Sera Zane Bay, Fla., the same ha accrued to 
benefit of and made necessary by acts o e Government, 

Mr. BLANTON, <9 Speaker, I reserve a salve of order on 
the bill. Why has the committee violated clause 5 of Rule XXI 
in this bill by making a direct appropriation? 

Mr, EDMONDS. Because our committee has the right to do 
that. It was decided last year, and it has been so decided right 
along, that our committee has the right to make an appropria- 
tion. Every one of these bills is an appropriation. The gentle- 
man will remember the point of order raised in the House, 
_ which was decided by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Caarp- 
BELL] then occupying chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then there is left one committee, to wit, 
the Committee on Claims, and that is the only committee of the 
House that has not had its power taken away from it? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, no; the War Claims Committee and the 
Publie Lands Committee also, I think, have the same right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

STEAMSHIP “ ESPERANZA.” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
419) for the relief of the owners of the steamship Hsperanea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the New York and 8 Mail 
Steamship Co., owner of the American steamship Æ. . The 


United States for dama 
tween said v: 7184 e 


of such dam and costs, 

the United States in favor of the owner of the said American steam- 
ship Psperanca, or a 

ship Beperanza 

an 


parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice 
of the 4 shall be given to the . General 2 United States 


as may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the 
duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 1 in 
such district to * and defend for the United Stat 7 
further, That suit shall be brought and commenced within our 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 420) for the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee why this 
claim can not be passed upon under the general authority of 
88 Department to adjust claims up to the amount of 

? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think I can explain to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The injury is the result of the action of 
a naval vessel. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The Long Island Railroad Co. made a 
claim against the department in the sum of $1,825, reported 
Mr. Coontz, Acting Secretary, but in view of the fact that the 
amount of its claim was far in excess of the estimate made 
by the naval authority, responsibility was denied to the extent 
claimed. He further adds that it is believed, however, that the 
claimant is entitled to have his claim passed upon by a court 
of law, and it is therefore respectfully recommended that the 
bill receive favorable consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the policy of the committee that 
whenever the Navy Department refuses to pay a claim to the 
extent the claimant thinks is owing that we will have to pass 
special legislation to have the claims passed on by the court? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I think this Is the first case that we have 
had of the kind. We believe that a man is entitled to go to 
court and have his dispute settled. If there is a dispute be- 
tween two parties, there must be some place where they can 
go to have it decided. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In some of these cases the Navy Depart- 
ment is firmly of the opinion that their vessel is not at fault, 
but that the other colliding vessel is at fault. Under the rules 
of admiralty the Government would be obliged to pay the loss, 
even though the Navy Department was not at fault, provided 
that loss was greater, as was sustained by the claimant, than 
the loss sustained by the Navy Department. Why should we 
do those things? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not quite catch what the gentleman 
is trying to say, but as I understand the matter he is trying 
to say this 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will either have the reporter read what 
I said or say it again myself to see whether I am at fault or 
not. It is pretty early in the evening, and I do not think that 
I am at fault so early in the evening. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman said that he thought the 
Navy Department had a right in dispute to say whether the 
other claimant had a right to go to court. Is that it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. As I understand the rule of dam- 
ages in admiralty cases where both are at fauit, the one who 
suffers the greatest damage is entitled to a claim against the 
other party. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I never heard that rule. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to say that one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers in Philadelphia, and, of course, the gentleman will 
yield to the opinion of a Philadelphia lawyer, and an ad- 
miralty lawyer at that, stated that to me only within a week. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. The situation is that when the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] got their general bill through here 
conferring power and jurisdiction upon the department to set- 
tle these claims under $3,000, it was the position of the gentle- 
man that he wanted to get rid of these claims, that he did not 
want to be bothered with them any more, and yet the very 
first one that the Secretary of the Navy turns down, they come 
back to the gentleman’s committee and they get action. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Oh, no. 


1923. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 


And the gentleman brings in a favorable 
report on a bill which the Navy could settle at a smaller 
amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman's statement is not correct. 
The Navy Department did not turn him down. 


Mr. BLANTON. They turned him down in so far as the 
amount of his claim is concerned; they wanted to pay him a 
less amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. And now they state they think he has a 
right to go into court. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they determine what they themselves 
should pay. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does the gentleman agree that the Navy 
Department is infallible and never makes a mistake? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think in this one instance probably the 
Navy Department was correct, because they reached the con- 
clusion that the whole claim was not just. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Do you think they were correct in the 
Moses case? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it shonld go back to the Navy De- 
partment, and I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

RELIEF OF PERSONS SUFFERING DAMAGE BY CONDEMNATION OF 
LAND FOR CAMP BENNING, GA. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 377. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? (After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2853) oe the relief of persons suffering damage by 
Treason 3 proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp Ben- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2853) for the relief of persons suffering sanagi I by 
1 — oE proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp Ben 
ning, 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to have some explanation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman wants the bill reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman desire 
to have the bill reported? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fg it enacted, etc, That the sum of $49,901, or so much thereof 
necessary, be, and the same s hereby, a Ba — 1 Pod 
of any money in the Seay not 3 appro 


demnation of certa 
amounts as the Be Secretary sa eas 
John T. Davis and the W 

reason of inabili 


pressly granted such right 8 by . prior contracts of Sale. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
have some explanation of this bill, because there are a myriad 
of these land eases throughout the country. If this is passed, 
there are a myriad to come. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, during the war it was found 
very desirable to establish an Infantry training school, princi- 
pally in the use of small arms. A territory was selected near 
Columbus, Ga., in the early fall of 1918, and an emergency offi- 
cer with others locuted the site. The original site of the school 
was just out of the city of Columbus, Ga, Under the blanket 
condemnation proceedings which were used during the war a pro- 
ceeding was filed to eondemn 115,000 acres of land for this 
school. Later it was determined that the school could get 
along with about 98,000 acres of this land, ang consequently 
17,000 acres were cut out. This was 10 or 12 months after con- 
demnation proceedings had been entered and served. These 
17,000 acres subsequently cut out was land on which the original 
site of the school was fixed. During the time the school fune- 
tioned there on that 17,000 aeres rifle ranges were established 
over it, and some houses were shot into, and the emergency 
officer there notified the people in that area to get off their 
lands; and as a result many moved and left their crops and 
others were in suspense the following spring, and did not know 
whether to plant a crop or not, and they suffered a loss. This 
whole matter was referred to a board of officers at Camp Ben- 
ning, Ga. They made a finding and report te the War De- 
partment, and it was reviewed by the Appraisal Board, Claims 
Division, of the War Department, and these amounts are the 
result of the final finding. Of course, the War Department held 


it had no funds available to pay these claims, although they 
ized— 


recogn 

Mr. MILLER, Whose property was destroyed? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Quite a number of people. 

Mr. MILLER. What kind and character of people? 

Mr. WRIGHT. They had crops on the little farms there and 
they were ordered off, and they went off and left their crops, 
and in many instances trees were damaged by shot and houses 
damaged, and it simply put those people in a state of utter 
consternation. They did not know what to do. I think if my 
friend will investigate these he will see they are different claims 
from what he has in mind. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I have a number of claims in 
mind similar to these. During the war unfortunately officers 
went out and proceeded to commandeer great tracts of land 
and proceeded to condemn them. In many instances the officers 
were unreasonable, in my judgment, in evicting people. In 
other instances claims are put in for absolutely unreasonable 
amounts, absolutely unreasonable. Now, whether these claims 
are of that class or not, I do not know. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will tell the gentleman these are good 
clean claims. 

Mr. MILLER. I am against claims of this character. I am 
perfectly willing if any proceeding can be outlined by the gen- 
tleman where the claimants can haye recourse in any way 
through the Court of Claims, if possible, or in any other way 
where there can be a report 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not think that would be possible, and 
while I do not know the exact number of these claimants, they 
are principally small farmers, and perhaps there are 50 involved 
in this finding, and for each one to be relegated to the Court of 
Claims, of course, would be an unjust matter 

Mr. MILLER. If they are filed for grain or anything else 
destroyed, of course it is at the maximum value whether there 
is anything of value or not. 

Mr. WRIGHT. These officers, and the appraisal 
trimmed it down very closely. 

Mr. MILLER. I will not object to these claims, but I want 
to serve notice that I am going to object to any claims of this 
character coming after it. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next one. 


board 


OWNERS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LEXINGTON.” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 421) for the relief of the owners of the steamship Lerington. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let it be reported, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That * claim of Colonial Nay 
of the American steamship L 
damages alles 


in the East River, New York, near Horns H 
the owner of the said 


Is there objection to the 


tion Co., owner 
nited States for 


court, and said co 


such suit and to enter j ut or decree for the amount of Sich 


damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States, in favor of ‘the owner of the said American steamship 
Levingten, or against the owner of the said American steamship Ler- 
ington in favor of the United States, upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases in 3 between private 
— Sas and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such 

otice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United 
Skates as may be vided by order of the said court, and it shall be 
the duty of the orney General to cause the United States attorney 
in such district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided 
further, That said suit shall be b t and commenced within four 
months of the date of the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I notice in 
the report of the Acting Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, that the claim of the owners of this steamship 
is $75,000, which ineludes $42,000 for 28 days’ demurrage at 
$1,500 per day. The Navy Department recognizes that the sub- 
marine was at fault by reason of defective steering tiller, but 
it reeognizes that they are obligated to pay only $11,191.68. 
Now, why should we submit this case to the United States dis- 
trict court sitting as a court of admiralty, where there is piled 
up a claim of $75,000, when the department excludes demurrage 
charges, and is willing to pay $11,191? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Probably because the claimant will not ac- 
cept the $11,191. A great number of these admiralty cases that 
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have arisen out of the war activities should be treated by the 
House in some kind of a general bill, in which a limitation is 
put on demurrages, or else demurrages are allowed. I am not 
an attorney, and I may make mistakes, but I know that in ordi- 
nary admiralty practice it is the custom to pay demurrage. If 
you send these cases to the district courts acting as admiralty 
courts, you are going to pay demurrage. Demurrage is possibly 
a proper claim, but there should be some limit to the amount of 
demurrage, In the courts in the past demurrage has been fig- 
ured as the going value of the steamer. It is manifestly unfair 
to take advantage of a situation to collect the going value of 
the steamer. If we would treat these cases under a general bill, 
describing what should be the demurrage allowed, all of these 
bills would not come to the Committee on Claims. But we have 
no other place to pay them to-day. We have no other way to 
act upon them. 

If we bring them into the House we have got to take them up 
and bring them in for a certain sum, or we have got to send 
them to a district court. Wherever the sum is not disputed we 
have brought in a bill with that sum in it. Where the amount 
is disputed we send it to the admiralty court. When it is sent 
to the admiralty court demurrage is paid beyond question. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Surely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In all the cases reported from the gentle- 
man’s committee where the amount of the allowance is fixed, 
is there any instance where the committee has recommended an 
allowance for demurrage? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will not say that as to the past, but in 
the past few years we have cut demurrage out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Speaking of modern times, not ancient? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it ever the policy of Congress to allow 
the claimant interest on the amount of damages incurred by 
reason of the deprivation of their property? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The committee does not allow for that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have adopted a fixed policy, so far as 
Congress is concerned, of not allowing demurrage in case of 
collisions. If this firm wants to receive relief, let them accept 
the amount fixed by the committee for the guidance of the Navy 
Department. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


CHARLES R. O'LEARY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10280) for the relief of Pay Inspector Charles R. O'Leary, United 
States Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MILLER. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 

JOHN H. LANG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(I. R. 10774) for the relief of John H. Lang. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the gentleman 
from Texas will withhold his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas withhold? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, this is the case of a boy who 
enlisted in the Navy, and served two and one-half years, and 
was discharged for personal disability. The Navy Department 
refused to give him a certificate to the effect that he was dis- 
abled. We have presented to the Naval Committee a clear case 
from the doctors who knew the boy before he went into the 
Navy, and also affidavits as to his condition after he came out. 
I personally met this man last summer and I am fully satisfied 
that he is entitled to a pension. It has been done in a number 
of similar cases, so that he can get a pension. The man can 
not earn a dollar, on account of the injury received in the serv- 
ice of this country. I have affidavits here from Janeway & 
Carpenter, the leading wall-paper manufacturers of New Bruns- 
wick, as well as a great many reliable people in my district. 

All that we ask is that this naval boy be allowed to receive a 
pension. We went before the Naval Committee and presented 
this case, and they reported favorably upon it, and it seems to 
me the bill should not be objected to, 


Objection is made. The Clerk 


Is there objection? 
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` Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as warrant for the objec- 
tion I raised a moment ago, I wish to call attention to the 
report of the Navy Department, which shows that the disability 
of this claimant was either by reason of his own misconduct 
in the service or that he had this trouble prior to his enlist- 
ment. I have read all the affidavits that the gentleman refers 
to, and they do not controvert the fact that he had neurasthenta 
prior to his entering into the service or that his disability was 
due to his own misconduct. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next one. 


CHARLES L. M’'CULLEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1263) for the relief of Charles L. McCulley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let it be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place the name of Charles I.. Me- 
Culley, also known as Charles L. McCullough, late of the United States 
Navy, on the muster rolls of the Navy Department and grant him an 
honorable discharge, thereby giving him the right of membership in a 
soldiers’ home. 

With the following amendment: 

Insert at the end of the bill the following: 

Provided, That no back pay, allowances, or other emoluments shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] what is 
the necessity for this action? 

Mr. CURRY, The necessity for this action is the refusal—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, we all considered that this was 
an act of mercy, and the bill is all right, to permit a poor old 
man to go to the soldiers’ home. 

Mr, BLANTON. Is this a case of desertion? 

Mr. BUTLER. No. 


Mr. KRAUS. I think it is a ease of a lost record. 
Mr. BLANTON. Why was an honorable discharge refused 
this man 7 


Mr. CURRY. He received an honorable discharge from the 
Navy. He was a young man, and he lost his discharge. He 
was in the Navy under the name of McCullough, and the Navy 
Department refused to give him a certificate in lieu of the lost 
discharge. The only way that he can enter a soldiers’ home 
is by the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The point that struck me as being peculiar 
was that he served under another name. 

Mr. CURRY. This is the same man who served in the Navy. 
I introduced this bill. I did not know the man when I intro- 
duced the bill. 

At that time he was living in Napa County, in my district, and 
Colonel Holderman, who was a congressional medal of honor 
man in the late war, was the commandant at the home. He 
looked into this matter, and he said the man was entitled to an 
honorable discharge and asked me to introduce the bill, I re- 
ceived a letter from Gen. Samuel W. Backus, the president of 
the board of managers of the home and who served brilliantly 
during the Civil War, and he asked me to introduce the bill. I 
also received a letter from Capt. Hugh Burke, who was and is a 
meniber of the board of managers of the home. He told me that 
he knew this man when he was in the Navy and that he was en- 
titled to an honorable discharge. 

Mr. BLANTON. This was service during the Civil War? 

Mr. CURRY. During the Civil War. The man is 83 years old, 
and he wants to have the right to go to a soldiers’ home. 

Mr. BLANTON. What explanation does he offer for having 
served under an alias? 

Mr. CURRY. The reason he served under a different name 
was because he ran away from home and did not want his people 
to know that he entered the service. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was known for a while as McCulley and 
later as McCullough? 

Mr. BUTLER. That was what bothered us, and that was the 
point on which we required proof, and they finally satisfied us 
that he was the same man. He is a poor, miserable old sailor, 
83 years old, who will be entitled to go to the home if we pass this 
bill. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The great trouble with my friend from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] is that he has such a warm, kind | 


heart for any man 83 or 84 years old who may have served 
50 years ago 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to my friend that when I am 
83 I will come to him and he will have the same feeling for me. 

Mr. CURRY. I have served in this House 10 years. I have 
a soldiers’ home in my district, in which there are 3,500 mem- 
bers. There are three or four thousand old soldiers in my 
district besides that. I have refused to introduce at least 50 
bills of this kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object. 

Mr. CURRY. I have introduced only five such bills, and 
each one of those I knew to be all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


W. B. MOSES & SONS ET AL. 


Mr. DEAL, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 320. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
asks unanimous consent that we return to Calendar No. 320. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that the Moses bill? 

Mr. DEAL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. DEAL. I ask the gentleman to withhold his objection 
until I can make a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are four or five of us who will not let 
this bill pass, but I will reserve my objection if the gentleman 
wishes to make a statement. i 

Mr. DEAL. I should like to make a statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withhold my reservation, so that the 
gentleman may speak for five minutes. 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Chairman, in 1920 the supply officer of 
the Navy Department asked for bids for certain furniture that 
was needed or supposed to be needed by the Navy Department. 
Bids were submitted and the awards were made to the lowest 
bidder. The supply officer failed, however, to comply literally 
with the law. I believe he submitted a written order, but 
neglected to have the merchants sign the order. They, how- 
ever, supplied the goods. The Government got the goods. 
The Government has been using these goods for more than three 
years. The Navy Department, discovering the technicality, 
refused to pay the bill, but the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy has requested the chairman of the Claims Committee to 
report a bill for the payment of these claims, 

The chairman has reported such a bill from the committee 
with the recommendation that it pass. Now objection has been 
made to the passage of this bill on the ground that the Navy 
Department had indulged in an unusual extravagance; that the 
parties selling the goods had asked too much money for them 
and had not complied literally with the law in respect to these 
matters. I submit that this bill ought to be paid. How can 
we expect merchants to sell to the Federal Government goods 
at prices such as they sell to you and me if they are to be 
kept out of their money indefinitely and perhaps absolutely? 
The gentleman from Texas says that he shall always object to 
the bill; that they ought to lose the goods because they did not 
comply with the law by signing the contract 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; that was not my reason. I have a 
better reason than that. 

Mr. DEAL, The Government got the goods and they have 
not paid for them. 

Mr. BEANTON. Let me state my reason. When there is 
an authorization to a representativ of this Government to buy 
575 5 of merchants, it has done so under a law. The merchant, 
‘if he has any sense, will look at the law, and he will find out 
‘what the purpose of the purchase is. Here is a case where 
the naval officer went down and bought 10 fine mahogany chif- 
foniers at $200 apiece; he bought 10 fine chiffonettes at $200 
apiece; he bought fine chairs j 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is tħere objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


JOHN L. LIVINGSTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
9876, for the relief of John L. Livingston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask whether a naval reservist who is seeking a place on the 
retired list by reason of injury received in the service is not 
entitled 3 

Mr. V. I am informed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs that he is not entitled to a pension. 
I do not know myself how it is. He was injured 11 days after 
the passage of the resolution declaring the state of war between 
the United States and Germany at an end. This man had 
been wounded in action. He had recovered well enough to 
fight after that. If the injury from which he is now. suffering 
had been received 11 days earlier, he would be retired under 
the general provisions of the law at three-quarters pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask some member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee whether a member of the Naval’ 
Reserve injured in actual service is not entitled to a pension? 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to say that I misled my friend, and 
did not intend to do it. I thought it was another case; I 
thought it was another cadet at Annapolis. It turns out that 
this is a member of the Reserve Corps injured 11 days after 
the declaration of peace: 

Mr. FIELDS. Has he received compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau? 

Mr. VAILE. He has not. 

Mr. FIELDS. Why has he not? 

Mr. VAILE. Because he was not entitled to it, because he 
was not injured during the period of the war; he was in the 
service, but the war was over. 

Mr. MILLER. He was not injured by his own negligence? 

Mr. VAILE. Certainly not. There must be something the 
matter here. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is not there a law, passed 
er time ago, under which members of the Naval Reserve are 
retired? 

Mr. KRAUS. Let me state that Lieutenant Livingston would 
undoubtedly be entitled to compensation, not to a pension, but 
under the law he would prefer a larger sum which he would 
receive as a retired officer. As a matter of fact, if he had 
been in the regular Navy on the 14th of March he would be 
entitled to retirement, but on account of the peculiar limita- 
tions in the law it does not apply to men in the Naval Re- 
serve, although he was on active duty doing precisely the same 
thing that an officer of the Navy was doing. * 

Mr. MILLER. And they want to get this man on the re- 
tired list of the Navy? 

Mr. KRAUS. That would be the effect of this bill. 

Mr. MILLER. We are trying to get something done with 
reference to the Army as an emergency law but Congress will 
not grant it to them. Here is a man not injured in battle, 

Mr. VAILE. This man had been injured in battle. 

Mr. MILLER. How badly? 

Mr. VAILE. He is in the hospital and is now suffering from 
a broken back. I think the gentleman will see that in justice 
he can hardly refuse to put this man on the retired list. This 
man was twice decorated for gallantry in action by the Serbian 
Government, and he was decorated by France because he ap- 
plied the Liberty motor to the seaplane. He served throughout 
the hottest part of all of our action in the air abroad. Eleven 
days after the declaration of peace, after the passage of our 
resolution, at Guantanamo, Cuba, while he was repairing the 
propeller of an airplane the motor was started by some one else 
and his back was broken. He is absolutely crippled for life. 
If that had happened 11 days before he would be in the same 
position as his friends who rendered no greater service, and 
not nearly as great in many cases, who are now getting three- 
quarters pay, but because he went into the Navy only for the 
purpose of fighting for his country and not for the purpose of 
making it a profession for life he is condemned to go through 
life hopeless and helpless with a broken back, and is remitted 
to such compensation as he can get through the War Risk 
Bureau. 

Mr. MILLER. It is undoubtedly an appealing case, but the 
principle involyed here—— 

„ VAILE. Does principle require keeping that man a 
cripple through life on a miserable pittance? 

Mr. MILLER. He is not a cripple through life because of 
any principle that we are applying. We are trying to apply 
his crippled condition to some principle. There are many men 
who have been decorated for service, just as much as this man 
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has, and who have been injured probably just as badly. They 
are at Walter Reed Hospital, a lot of them. They are getting 
compensation simply. They would like to be put on the retired 
list, the same as this man would, but Congress will do nothing 
for them in that respect. We have men out there with both 
arms off, with both eyes out, and we can not get Congress to 
do anything for them, and why should we permit one by one 
others to come in here and get such relief? 

Mr. VAILE: Is that a reason for denying justice? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; it is. I say we should treat them all 
alike. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I would vote to give this man a 
pension, but I would not vote to put him on the retired list. I 
object. 

JOSEPHINE H. BARIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
514), authorizing the payment of an amount equal to six months’ 
pay to Josephine H. Barin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to inquire whether or not at any time we have ever 
granted six months’ pay to beneficiaries of persons who have 
died while a member of the Naval Reserve Force? 

Mr. McARTHUR. The gentleman from Pennsylvania Ir. 
BUTLER] can answer that better than I can. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; while on active duty. Under the gen- 
eral law while on active duty they are entitled toit. There were 
extraordinary circumstances here which induced the committee 
to report this bill. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR] 
is interested in it and introduced the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us have some further information 
about that. We do not want to establish a precedent here that 
is going to plague us in the future. We would not hestitate a 
moment to grant this mother six months’ pay if circumstances 
warranted it. 

Mr, BUTLER. I want to say to my friend from Wisconsin 
that I am not as familiar with all of the facts in the private bills 
as I should be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I was not directing that remark to the 
chairman of the committee; I was directing it to the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. Therefore I hesitate to state positively any- 
thing that I am not sure about; but I know the general act 
‘was broad enough when men were on active duty, although 
reserve officers, and were destroyed while in active service, to 
entitle their widows or next of kin to this gratuity. How it is 
here I am ufiable to say. 

Mr, McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, this man was a reserve 
officer; and understanding that the naval appropriation bill 
which passed on June 4, 1920, only eight days before his death, 
provided six months’ pay for the widow of deceased officers, 
he permitted his insurance to lapse. It is hardly possible that 
the details of an act of Congress could be known to an officer as 
far away as Santiago within eight days. This man permitted 
his insurance to lapse. He did not know the contents of the law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose there would be some in this 
House who would even ask us to grant these people the in- 
surance that a man permitted to lapse through inadvertence 
or design on his part. We have never passed such a bill as 
that. I want to direct the attention of gentlemen to the law 
and have some explanation made as to the interpretation of it. 
The law is to be found on page 2 of the report, and I read it: 

That hereafter, immediately upon official notification of the death 
from wounds or disease, not the result of his own or her own mis- 
conduct, of any officer, enlisted man, or nurse on the active list 
of the regular Navy or lar Marine Corps, or on the retired list 
when on active duty, the Paymaster General of the Navy shall cause 
to be paid to the widow, and if there be no widow, to the child or 
children, and if there be no widow or child, to any other dependent 
relative of said officer, enlisted man, or nurse previously designated 
by him or her an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate re- 
ceived by such officer, enlisted man, or nurse at the date of his or 
her death. The Secretary of the Navy shall establish regulations 
requiring each officer and enlisted man or nurse having no wife or 
‘child to designate the proper dependent relative to whom this amount 
shall be paid in case of his or her death. Said amount shall be 
pala from funds appropriated for the “Pay of the Navy” and “ Pay 
of the Marine Corps,” respectively. 

I wish to submit this question to the authority on naval mat- 
ters, the distinguished chairman of the committee, whether a 
member of the Naval Reserve Force is on the retired list on 
active duty? 

Mr. KRAUS. He is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think that we have ever recog- 
nized the principle of granting pay to naval reservists. 


Is there objection to the present 


Mr. KRAUS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, KRAUS. Let me make a brief statement on this subject 
generally. Prior to October 6, 1917, the law provided that a 
six months’ gratuity pay be paid to the widow or to other 
dependent relatives of an enlisted man in the Navy. The 
authorities of the Navy Department, and, I believe, Congress 
itself did not intend to repeal that law, but the comptroller 
held that the war risk insurance act, which became effective 
October 6, 1917, repealed that law by implication. Then, sub- 
sequent to that and before March 3, 1921, the date when the 
resolution was passed declaring war at an end and therefore 
during the period while legally war was still continued, the 
Congress reenacted the gratuity law with some modifications, 
demonstrating thereby that it was not the intention of Con- 
gress to repeal the six months’ gratuity law, and it is on that 
theory that the Committee on Naval Affairs in cases in which 
these facts have been presented to it have recommended favor- 
ably the allowance of this gratuity to the widow or next of kin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me put this question. Prior to the 
enactment of the compensation law which the comptroller held 
negatived the effect of the six months’ gratuity, were dependent 
relatives of members of the Nayal Reserve officers entitled to 
six months’ gratuity? 

Mr. KRAUS. I think not, but let me state to my friend that 
I believe he will be unable to find anybody in the Naval Reserve 
Force prior to that time who had seen active duty. I think 
Congress unintentionally made the limitation too restrictive in 
this law, looking upon the situation as if we were not at war, 
disregarding the fact that hundreds of men, while in the Naval 
Reserve Force, were in fact on active duty and they should have 
been protected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When a national guardsman goes to camp 
for summer training of 15 days and an accident occurs, to 
carry the logic of the bill out, the dependent parents would be 
entitled to six months’ gratuity? i 

Mr. KRAUS. No. The Navy has precisely the same situa- 
tion. My friend from Wisconsin misunderstands the fact 
that he was on active duty continuously. He was performing 
active duty in the Navy in training at the temporary training 
school. The situation is not the same. As a matter of fact 
this man, although he was not enlisted in the regular Navy, 
because the authorized enlisted strength was limited to 137,000 
and we needed over three times that number, and there- 
fore they enlisted in what is called the Naval Reserve and 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long was he on active duty prior 
to the accident? 

Mr. KRAUS. Three years—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under that statement I guess I will with- 
draw the reservation of objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when the war risk insurance act was passed, it stopped the 
pay of the six months’ gratuity to the wife of an officer. 

Mr. KRAUS. Let me say to my friend 

Mr. BLANTON. Just one minute. I want to recite what 
the facts are. Before the war risk insurance act went into 
effect this Government paid six months’ gratuity to a widow. 

Mr. KRAUS. Of an officer or an enlisted man, either one. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the war risk insurance act was 
passed that stopped the pay. Then, June 4, 1920, Congress 
passed another act reestablishing this pay, and it again put 
this proviso excepting the Naval Reserve Force; and here is 
the provision, page 2 of the report: 

That nothing in this section or in other existing Lm Sa tas shall be 
construed as making the provisions of this section applicable to officers, 
enlisted men, or nurses of any forces of the Navy of the United States 
other than of the regular Navy and Marine Corps. 

Now, if we are going to change the will of Congress with 
respect to one reserve officer, why has not the gentleman’s com- 
mittee brought in an act to take out this exception from the act 
of June 4, 1920, and make it applicable to the wives of all 
Naval Reserve officers? 

Mr. KRAUS. I will say to my friend, for the reason that the 
number of cases is very small when you compare them with the 
great number of men in the service. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the third one we have had in the 
last two years. 

Mr. KRAUS. I think there is one more on the calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the third one. 

Mr. KRAUS. As a matter of fact, the department has urged 
this committee to report general legislation. I know it is a good 
deal of bother for members of the committee, but we feel we 
had better bring each one of these cases by itself. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think that this excep- 
tion in the act of June 4. 1920, is an unwise one? 

Mr. KRAUS. I think it is a bit narrow. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did not the gentleman’s committee 
change it when we had the law up two years after the armi- 
stice and passed it? 

Mr. KRAUS, I think it was referred to a good committee, 
but in my judgment the restriction is a bit narrow and it 
‘should have been limited to Naval Reserves when not on active 
duty, because when on active duty a number of these men 
served through the Great War. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman expects to apply this to 
all of them, I have no objection in this case; but if he is going 
to make fish of some and fowl of others, I shall object. 

Mr. KRAUS. I will say to my friend from Texas each case 
of this kind that has come before the committee, and before 
the special committee of which I happen to be chairman, has 
been investigated individually, and in each case where we 
find a valid claim that he would have received a gratuity if 
the law had continued through this period from October 6, 
1917, to June 4, 1920, we recommended an allowance in that 
case. 

Mr. BUTLER. And where we are satisfied as to the dis- 
ability. That is something. 

Mr. BLANTON. If that is going to be the policy of the com- 
mittee, I shall not object. 

Mr. KRAUS. I will only speak for the past two years. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Paymaster General of the Navy shall 
cause to be paid to Josephine H. Barin, mother of Lieut. Louis T. Barin, 
late of the United States Nayal Reserve Force, who was killed in an 
airplane accident at San Diego, Calif., while on active duty on the 12th 
day of June, 1920, an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate 
received by that officer at the day of his death. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

GARNET A. SYLVESTER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 7776) to correct the naval record of Garnet A. Sylvester. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. KRAUS. Will the gentleman withhold a moment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will for a couple of minutes. But we are 
not making rapid headway. 

Mr. KRAUS. I am particularly interested in making this 
statement in the absence of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scorr], who reported this bill. I ask the membership of the 
House present here to view this case sympathetically. 

Briefly, this man was a sailor during the World War. He 
was on the steamship Terry at Queenstown. He had a leave 
of absence to go and get his laundry, as the evidence shows, 
and when he returned to the place where the ship had been 
tied it was no longer in the same place. He tried to find the 
ship and made inquiries as to where it was located. He eventu- 
ally found it, and within 15 hours returned himself. As the 
result of that accident the young man was tried and was 
summarily court-martialed. No penalty, by way of imprison- 
ment, was imposed on him, but all his accumulated pay, $170, 
was taken from him, and a dishonorable discharge was given 
him. 

Cases of that kind appeal to Members of the House, not for 
military justice, but for human justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are not five years removed from the 
armistice. This is the first case, to my knowledge, where you 
are attempting to remove the charge of desertion standing 
against one of the World War soldiers or sailors. Thirty-five 
years after the Civil War President Roosevelt said there would 
never be an instance where the charge of desertion would be 
removed from Civil War veterans. It is too recent for us 
to remove the charge of desertion from anyone who served in 
the World War. I might pick out 15 or 20 in my own district, 
meritorious cases. I do not think it is right to act on this case 
at this time. 

Mr. KRAUS. Now is the time when the evidence is fresh at 
hand. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
hold his objection for one minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. One minute. 


N BLANTON. This was a young boy from the woods in 
? 
Mr. STAT FORD. Yes; 35 miles removed from a railroad. 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; 35 miles from the railroad. For that 
kind of a boy I have more sympathy than for a boy who comes 


from the city. He was ignorant. It is just as the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Knaus] stated. His ship moved, and he 
could not find it, and, like many other country boys, he was 
scared to death. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are other cases where there are 
mitigating circumstances. 

Mr. BLANTON. This case ought to appeal to the big heart 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


RESIGNATION OF A SPECIAL EMPLOYEE. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Chair 
submits the following letter, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1923. 


Hon, FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby resign as special employee of the 
House of Representatives, to take effect as of this date 


Respectfully, 
CLARENCE CANNON. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 
JAMES H. GORDON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4437) for the relief of James H. Gordon. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that it be reported. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pengon jaws 
James H. Gordon, aiias James H. Gillan, late of the United States 


avy, and Com elfth t H: 

1 Rn skal de held 3 555 8 . 
naval service of the United States. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Add, after line 7, the following: Provided, That no back pension, 
bounty, or allowance shall be held to have accrued, become due or pay- 
able; nor shall any checkages or deductions be made against any 
pension, bounty, or allowance which he may hereafter receiye by 
virtue of this act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. If the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin will permit me, I would like to ask him 
if he knows of any distinction between this case and the pre- 
ceding one? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes. This is a man very old in years, 
who served in the Civil War. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the other man was young in years? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; the other man was young in years, 
and we do not wish to set a precedent at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAX ER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

BLATTMANN & CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18150) for the relief of Blattmann & Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold? 
. BLANTON. Yes; I withhold for a moment. 
. UPSHAW. Is that the Blattmann case? 
. BLANTON. Yes. Does it amount to more than $500? 

. UPSHAW. It pertains to the honor of the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. It amounts to $145,500. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 

will report the next bill. 
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EDWARD F. 


DUNNE, JR. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9631) for the relief of Edward F. Dunne, jr. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ae it enacted, etc., That the sum or et or mig hea thereof 

as is necessa ‘appropriated ou any money 

E MI yg page 
0 r urse Edw. e 

and costs actually paid by him on the bond which he iitnished in 1911 

in the case of the Chinaman Toy Di Dip, after deducting from 

the additional expense in the 7 — Staten aoe to 


nee Ae rer proceedings — ten second time against e, id China- 
man an itiona® expense of deporting him Philadelphia 
instead of ms org 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Line 3, strike out “ $1,028.97” and insert in lieu thereof “ $880.09.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 


Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 
= DENISON. I make the point of order that that comes 
too late. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. No objection was made. The 
question is on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to. strike out the last 
word. I did not object at the time the bill was called up be- 
cause I thought the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] 
was present. 

Mr. MILLER. The gentleman from Washington is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that the gentleman overlooked a 
bet on this bill, because it is identical 


Mr. MILLER. I was not aware that I had any bet up on 
this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Washington is not a 
betting man. 


Mr. BLANTON. This is a case where one of these bonds- 
men made a bond for a Chinaman, and the case was pending, 
as I understand 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman is wrong about this case. 
The other case was a eriminal case. This is simply a deporta- 
tion case, and the Chinaman has been sent back to China. 

Mr. BLANTON. The matter was pending before Judge 
Landis. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Miter] is satisfied to let this case go through, because one 
Chinaman has been gotten out of the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not sure the gentleman from Wash- 
ington was present. If he is satisfied, I will let it go through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

E. J. REYNOLDS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4920) for the relief of E. J. Reynolds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table S. 4345, the corresponding Senate bill, and to 
eonsider it in lieu of this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the amount the same in the Senate bill? 

Mr. EDMONDS. The amount is the same. 

The SPRAKER pro tempere. Is there 8 to the substi- 
tution of the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as egal 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed 8 pay 2 “pay, ou of — money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise a propriate i to the sum of Biba ate 


for reimbursement for 8 — as * on a perms on 
paper received at the port of bula, Ohio, May 26, 1 


The bill was ordered te a third reading. and was pa SOAS 
read the third time and passed. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I ask unanimous consent that H. R. 
4920, the corresponding House bill, be laid on the table 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS k. OWEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was. the bill (S. 
1502) for the relief of Thomas E. Owen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MILLER. Let the bill be reported, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and he is 
2 h —— ccs oa — $286.67 te Th 

0 a è sum — omas 
E. Owen, receiver of the land office at Clayton, N. Mex., to reimburse 
him for moneys paid out by him for clerk hire in the said land 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, aud was accord- 
ingly read the third time and’ passed. 


JOHN T. EATON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
288) for the relief of John T. Eaton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


ELIZABETH M’ KELLER, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11879) for the relief of Elizabeth McKeller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Task that the bill be reported. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I should like to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that this bill is for the relief of a person 
injured in going through a park connected with a national 
monument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; through an Indian reservation, . 

Mr. EDMONDS. An Indian reservation; the gentleman is 
correct. There was a very deep ravine that crossed the read. 
On all the automobile route books the map showed a bridge 
at this point. These people were driving at dusk. They came 
up a hill. Their lights were thrown upward. They did not 
see the gully. There was no attempt at all to protect the 
car. 

On taking the matter up with the department they said that 
some time before they had placed a fence there, and there was 
a side road where they could have gone around. Of course, 
they did not notice that. The question in my mind is whether 
it is right for us to consider the payment of damages to people 
using national parks or Indian reservations or not. This case 
has been rather a puzzle to me, because I did not know what to 
do with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had this further difficulty: I went over 
the seven pages of fine print in this report containing various 
affidavits, and there is no affidavit by the claimant or by the 
claimant’s wife, who claims to be injured, as to her condition at 
the time of the accident or her present condition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Les; look at the statement of Doctor 


Church. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say that there is no affidavit by the 
claimant or by the claimant’s wife, who claims to be injured, 
as to her condition at the time of the accident or her present 
condition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. If they were traveling at the time of the 
accident, I presume they were in good health. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not question that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Doctor Church on 2 9, 1922, states: 


Affiant further says that on T 9th Sayer, Gn the date 
of this afidavit, the said Mrs. R. L. Me kilar is still unable to lift 
Sor the os said injuries, and that it 


anything: with the left arm owin 

long time before the the left arm is so cured or 
healed so that Mrs. McKellar will be able to lift anything or perform 
any act or labor with the left arm. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in the report to show 
how this accident really occurred, not one word, not a line from 
the claimant to say whether they were at fault or not at fault. 
It is just merely that there was an accident. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is made. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


1923. 


FRANKLIN A. SWENSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2262) for the relief of Franklin A. Swenson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


THEODORE F. HOWE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
12158) for the relief of Theodore F. Howe. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Theodore F. 
Howe, chief pay clerk, United States Navy, with the sum of $12,879.98 
disallowed in his accounts while performing duty on board the U. 8. 8. 
Rochester, said sum having been lost without fault or negligence on his 


part, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman with- 
hold it until I have made an explanation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. This is the result of a 
pure technicality. This man served the Government for 24 
years in the Paymaster’s Department. The law passed July, 
1919, gave the Secretary of the Treasury authority to relieve 
any disbursing officer of any deficiency in the account if it 
appeared that tlfe officer was in line of his duty at that time 
and that the loss occurred without fault or negligence on his 
part. In pursuance of that authority given him by law the 
Secretary of the Treasury declared that this paymaster should 
be relieved. They found that there was no negligence on his 
part and that the officer was in the line of duty when the loss 
occurred. It appeared, however, that when the loss originally 
occurred in April, 1920, the paymaster was subjected to a 
court-martial which rendered the decision that he was tech- 
nically guilty but at the same time said that he was not 
morally guilty. This was thelr decision: 

In consideration of the long service of the accused, his spotless 
record, his excellent reputation for honesty and integrity, the ab- 
sence of any testimony indicating that he converted these funds to 
his own use or profited by them in any way, or that he was careless 
or negligent in handli Government funds, and the probability, as 
shown by the evidence, that these funds were taken by 8 other 
than the accused, we unanimously recommend Lieut (T.) Theodore 
F. Howe, United States Navy, to the clemency of the reviewing 
authority, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of the 
objection, I want to call attention to a part of the decision of 
the court-martial. He was found guilty. He was charged 
with the embezzlement of this $12,000, His sentence was a loss 
of $50 a month of his pay for a period of 12 months and a loss 
of 50 numbers in his temporary grade of lieutenant and 50 
numbers in his permanent grade of chief pay clerk. It is true 
that they signed a recommendation for leniency. My distin- 
guished colleague has not read the report of the investigating 
committee that investigated the escape of Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll. It has been pigeonholed for months, and has never 
yet been called up in this Congress, where Army officers were 
responsible for his escape and condemned by the committee, 
and yet under these courts-martial they turn them loose, and 
not a single punishment has been had in that case. They are 
sometimes lenient toward each other, sometimes disposed to 
forgive one another in the Army and in the Navy. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. I would like to say that 
this man was continued on the job from that day to this as 
paymaster, and he has paid out thousands and thousands of 
dollars. 

Mr. BLANTON. His own colleagues found him guilty. 

Mr. KRAUS. He was found guilty of embezzlement. He 
was an officer in charge of u number of men, and under the 
law all the supplies are chargeable to him, and every dollar of 
the fund, and commodities of every kind that come to the ship 
are charged to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think that this is a case that 
should come up under the five-minute debate. 

Mr. KRAUS. ‘This is the only way that a man can ever get 
relief. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Congress will probably be in session the 
Ist of May. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KRAUS. I mean in this way. 
ties if the man lives long enough. 


Is there objection? 


There will be opportuni- 
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Mr. BLANTON. I expect to be here the 1st of May. 

Mr. KRAUS. I think it fortunate for Congress. I will say 
that, although this man was found technically guilty, it was not 
found that he took a dollar of the money. 

Mr. BLANTON. The money disappeared? 

Mr. KRAUS. It did. 

Mr, BLANTON. Who took it? 

Mr. KRAUS. The men under him—men whom he had no 
voice in the selection of. This man gave a bond. The facts have 
been investigated in the department; they know that they can 
not collect a single dollar on the bond. The company Is entirely 
solvent; but no such embezzlement is covered by the bond, be- 
cause it was not an embezzlement by this man personally. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have had that question up before—when 
bonds are taken that are of no account. 

Mr. KRAUS. You could not get any company to bond all the 
men under this man. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. 
bonded him immediately afterwards. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, it was safe to do it. 

Mr. KRAUS. The only reason in the world why this man is 
coming to Congress is because haying been found guilty, and this 
case having been approved, as modified by the precedents 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I do not think we ought to take this case 
up to-night. 

Mr. KRAUS. If the gentleman is going to insist upon his ob- 
jection I shall not take any more time. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think we ought to pass a case like 
this under the conditions existing to-night. 

Mr. KRAUS. It will be only a matter of accounting. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. If there is any merit in the case the gentle- 
man will have plenty of time in the next Congress. I object. 

ROBERT @, HILTON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13378) to permit the correction of the general account of Robert 
G. Hilton, former assistant treasurer of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of objec- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the committee amendment be 
read in lieu of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, I want to reserve an objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that the committee amendment be read 
in lieu of the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller General of the United States be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit in the accounts of the Treasurer of the 
United States the sum of $32,000, now carried in the accounts of the 
office of the assistant treasurer of the United States at Baltimore, Må., 
and representing a balance due the United States from Robert G. Hil 
ton, former assistant treasurer of the United States, when the sub- 
treasury at Baltimore was discontinued January 14, 1921, in the 
amount of money belonging to the United States while in the custod 
of said assisant treasurer, the loss of sald money having occur 
through no fault or negligence on the Ratt of sald assistant treasurer ; 
and for this purpose the sum of $32,000 is hereby e out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill was prepared by the 
officials of the Treasury Department, who are reluctant to 
proceed against the bondsman of the former subtreasurer at 
Baltimore. At my request, and owing to the fact that this 
bill was pending, they have three times extended the time 
within which action should be taken against the hondsmen of 
Mr. Hilton. It has been shown that there is no negligence 
upon the part of the subtreasurer, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Hilton was the assistant treasurer of 
the United States in charge of the subtreasury at Baltimore. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He had in his possession funds. of the 
United States, for which he was held responsible to this Gov- 


The same company re- 


ernment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is correct, 

Mr. BLANTON, While in such custody $32,000 disappeared 
there, 

Mr. ZIHLMXN. No; that is not it exactly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, there was a shortage? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Let me explain to the gentleman, 

Mr. BLANTON. There was a $32,000 shortage? 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN, No; let me explain that. The Congress by 
an act provided that the subtreasury at Baltimore should be 
closed on January 21, 1921, and the officials of the Treasury 
Department from Washington went to Baltimore where there 


was about $23,000,000 in the vaults, and ed to take this 
money out and count it. They picked up in Baltimore, without 
regard to civil-service regulations, without regard to the reputa- 
tion of the men, certain laborers to help in transferring this 
money, coin and paper money, to the United States Treasury, 
and after they had finished checking out the $28,000,000, chiefly 
in used and damaged currency, they found a shortage of 
$82,000. Under the bond of Mr. Hilton he was responsible for 
every dollar, yet he never handled any of this money. The 
officials of the United States Treasury here in Washington went 
to Baltimore and checked the money out. They picked up men 
on the streets to do it, and when they had finished there was a 
shortage of $32.000. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman, as usual, is very correct, 
100 per cent so, but in this instance he is not quite correct. 
They did not check him out in Washington; they checked him 
out in Baltimore. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; with laborers picked up on the street. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the money that he had in his pos- 
session was counted in Baltimore, and not in Washington. : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. If he had had the money there when it was 
counted in Baltimore, this extra help that the gentleman inti- 
mates might haye stolen the money between Baltimore and 
Washington—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I did not say that. 

Mr, BLANTON. That was the intimation. 

Mr. ZIIIL MAN. No; I said they helped to take the money 
out of the vaults in the subtreasury. 

Mr. BLANTON. He was checked out there and his money 
counted, and this shortage was discovered. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There was a shortage after they had taken 
this $23,000,000 out of the vaults. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman knows how a custodian of 
money is checked out. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman were a subtreasurer of the 
United States in some town in Texas, and the Treasury people 
picked up people on the streets of the town, not knowing their 
reputation, and they found a chortage, the gentleman would be 
resentful, woulfl he not? d 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Maryland want to 
intimate that anybody connected with the Treasury Department 
of the United States would go to Baltimore and pick up laborers 
on the street to check out $23,000,000? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That is what they did. 

Mr. BLANTON, If they did that, they ought to be kicked 
out of the Treasury. | 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yet that is the fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they did that kind of business with 
$23,000,000 in the vaults, then they have no business handling 
the money of the people of this country, and I object. 


NEW JERSEY SHIPBUILDING & DREDGING co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8515) for the relief af the New Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredg- 
ing Co., of Bayonne, N. J. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think that a matter of 
$152,000 ought to be settled here in two minutes and a half? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


ELDREDGE & MASON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10022) for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of Malone, N. X. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let the bill be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ted, tary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise r * ig 8 Mason, of Malone, 
N. Y., the sum Ry erroneously paid into the of the 
United States, w. was the proceeds of a marshal’s sale of an auto- 
mobile which was seized by the Federal authorities for a violation of 
the Volstead Act and upon which automobile Eldredge & Mason held 
a lien, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] - The Chair hears none. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
CHARLES W. MUGLER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
370) for the relief of Charles W. Mugler. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the bill be reported under the reser- 
vation of objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Charles W. Mugler, 
postmaster at Newport News, Va., in the sum of $3,496.85, to 
certify the said credit to the Auditor for the Post Office Department, 
being the amount of shortages in money. accounts, postal ac- 
count, war-savings accounts, war-tevenue accounts, collect-on-delivery 
accounts, money orders improperly paid, and re; ry losses, all arising 
from the embezzlement by, and negligence of, James W. Cheshire, em- 
ployee in Hill branch of said office. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire how long this clerk who defaulted in the Newport News 
office was in charge of this station while this postmaster who 
seeks reimbursement was in office? 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. From October 1, 1917, to February 
12, 1919, as I recall. The branch office was opened with two 
other branch offices at military camps—two other offices 
October 1, 1917. There was no trouble until the boys com- 
menced to return from the other side, and then they were 
getting a number of checks cashed, getting considerable funds, 
buying postal money orders, and this em ement was all in 
a short time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize that during the war, particularly 
at camps where there were temporary post offices, it was almost 
impossible for the postmaster in whose district the office was 
located to give special attention to the branches, and I assume 
that this bill should pass. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SOHOONER “ ITASCA.” 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7871) for the relief of the owner of the schooner Itasoa and her 
master and crew. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand the owner of this schooner—it is not a Milwaukee 
schooner; that is a thing of the past—after this collision, in- 
stead of beaching the vessel continued on the voyage toward 
Newport, as I recall, and the greater part of the loss occurred. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. They were going to Gloucester, and 
put back into the harbor of Newport, which would have 
seemed to be the wise thing to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy the only damage suffered by the owner, other than 
the sinking of the vessel, was of a minor character. This mat- 
ter can be settled under the general authorization of the law 
that Congress passed recently, and why should they not get 
relief through the department? 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM., It is not my relief, but the schooner 
did sink and it is no good. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

HERBERT ELLIOTT STEVENS. 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13937) for the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, 
United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

NEAH BAY DOCK co. 

The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9309) for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., a corporation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the monay in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Neah Bay Dock Co., a corpora- 


{After a 


1923. 
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tion, the sum of $4,507.71 as reimbursement for — E 5 to * 
Neah Bay Wharf, the property of said com — U. 
Swallow, a mine sweeper of the United States 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed iá Gð a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
HAROLD L. M'KIXI Ex. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8733) for the relief of Harold L. McKinley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That “the Secretary of the N rong A be, and he is 


hereby, autho to pay, out of er money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to Harold L. McKinley, of 
St. E Anaa; Mitchel County, Iowa, E in full compensation for his 
claim for expenses incu: "as a result of sickness while serving in the 


United States Army. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
STEAMSHIP “ BEYNHILD.” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5369) to compensate the owners of the steamship Brynhild for 
damages and expenses in repairing the said steamship, and to 
make an appropriation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this claim can be settled under the general authority vested in 
the Navy Department, and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

RELIEF OF OWNERS OF BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ PORT PHILLIP.” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (I. R. 
8051) for the relief of the Commonwealth & Dominion Line 
(Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Port Phillip. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
0 %t 
? Mr. BLANTON. According to my record here it is a different 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is a bill which the present occupant 
of the Chair introduced and I would like to make some inquiry 
about the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I wish to reserve the right to object. I 
would like to inquire why they can not adjust this claim under 
the general authorization of law. 

Mr. HICKS. It happens to be my bill, and not knowing it 
was coming up to-night, I left all my papers in my office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that at the next 
meeting when private bills unobjected to shall be considered, 
that this be taken up first in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Hicks] has made such an amiable and efficient presiding officer 
here to-night that it seems to me his negligence in this matter 
of not bringing the papers with him on this case ought to be 
excused by allowing him to pass the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill is entirely different in phrase- 
ology from that which the Committee on Claims used for 
referring these bills to courts of admiralty. This bill is from 
the Committee on War Claims and it carries an appropriation, 
and there should be some explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, I make that request, that this bill be made in 
order for consideration first on the Private Calendar when that 

calendar shall be next considered; at the next meeting when 
private bills which are unobjected to shall be considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. McArtHur). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
this bill be in order for consideration first on the Private 
Calendar when that calendar shall be next taken up? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hicks). 
report the next bill. 

HERBERT E. MEILSTRUP. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8118) for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the hour is 
getting late, and yet some special mention should be made of 


The Clerk will 


this bill. The amount is very small, only $53.14. It is a claim 
for reimbursement for property that was appropriated while 
the soldier was in the hospital. The War Department has made 
successive findings that the amount is entirely too large, and 
has recommended that the amount should be $21.90. There is 
warrant for the position of the War Department, because this 
claimant asks for reimbursement for a bathing suit of the value 
of $10. I have bought bathing suits, and perhaps others here 
have, who have had dips in the Atlantic Ocean on occasions, 
but I do not think they have ever paid that amount. 

Mr. MILLER. How much of a bathing suit? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It depends on the size of the wearer. Per- 
haps the gentleman from Washington, considering his propor- 
tions, would have to pay more. 

This claimant is persistent. He has been writing and writ- 
ing, and I am curious to know what Senator has been acting 
for this claimant as a messenger boy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman please tell us what 
this 40 cents is for? [Laughter.] 

Mr, STAFFORD. It would be cheaper to pass the bill and 
get rid of it once for all; so I will withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The objection is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is aeey 
authorized and directed to pay, out of = 8 in the creasary 
otherwise appropriated, to Herbert E. Me Ustrup, formerly an enlisted 
man in a orty-first Company of Engineers, unass sum of 
$53.40, the same being the value of paoa property ost in a manner 
unknown when the said company was discharged from service in the 
Army, and while Lia is Herbert E. Meils was confined in 


t 
line of duty, and having been Rin thout fit or negligence — the 
part of the owner, claim for replacement of such property or 

ange ment of damages haying been disallowed by the proper account- 
ing officers of the Treasury, which decision was sustained on review. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on "the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

2 io arya: pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the . 

Mr. McCORMICK, Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division on this 
important bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
asks for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 0. 

So the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

RELIEF OF THE WIDOW OF RUDOLPH H. VON EZDORF. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
528) for the relief of the widow of Rudolph H. von Ezdorf, de- 
ceased. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I suppose the gentleman has examined 
into this matter carefully? 


Mr. BLANTON. For years I have examined it carefully. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. ABERNETHY. I think the gentleman is mistaken 


about that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me give the gentleman a brief history 
of the case. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. If the gentleman does not mind, let me 
tell him 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me tell the gentleman what I know 
about the case. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have the floor; and if the gentleman 
wants to kill the bill, I would like to explain it first and have 
decent interment, at least. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this was not my bill originally. 
This bill comes from my district and came up at a time when 
my distinguished predecessor was very ill and could not give 
it that consideration that it possibly otherwise would have had, 
This is a Senate bill, which is backed by a unanimous report 
from the Senate committee, and it passed the Senate unani- 
mously; and it comes to this House recommended by the unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Claims, and is recommended 
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by the Public Health Service and is recommended by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon. It provides for a year’s 
salary for the widow of a man who contracted yellow fever in 
the service of the United States. That gave him heart disease, 
from which he finally died, He Went all through the South and 
down through Louisiana and North Carolina, and was engaged 
in the eradication of malaria; and he stands out as a hero. 

Right here I want to call the attention of the House—and 
this is a serious matter, gentlemen—here is a pamphlet which 
he prepared while living, published by the United States Public 
Health Service, which is a monument to him, and his widow 
has gone out since his death as a trained nurse te take care of 
herself and her only child, and here we find a spectacle in a 
deliberative body where, by your rules, one man can absolutely 
deny a hearing on this bill. I can not understand him 

I can not understand it, and although the gentleman from 
Texas has been fighting this bill for six years, as he says, I 
can not understand why he should take it upon himself to deny 
absolutely the right of the House to pass upon this bill. If 
that is the case in a deliberative body, as far as I am con- 
cerned the gentleman from Texas can turn this bill down, but 
when he does it he is denying one of the widows that he has 
talked so much about heretofore her absolute right. This man 
went down as a hero in the Public Health Service of this 
country. The committee have made a unanimous report, and 
General Cumming wrote me a special delivery letter to-day 
showing that this is a deserving case, and 1 say I ought to have 
my day in court. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, under the reservation of ob- 
jection, I want to say that this man did perform some service 
in yellow-fever investigation, He contracted yellow fever in 
1898, 25 years ago. He did not die then, and he did not die for 
years afterwards. He continued in the service—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman going to object to this 
bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Carolina. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman is going to object, I 
demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. In that case I think we ought to have a 
quorum present. I want to answer the strictures of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, and I have the right to do it. I 
demand a quorum. 

Mr. McARTHUR, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will not let me make an 
explanation in answer to the strictures of the gentleman from 
North Carolina 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman feels that he is en- 
titled to answer the gentleman, all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want a minute. I withdraw the 
point. This nun took yellow fever in 1898, 25 years ago. He 
continued in this service, drawing a good big salary. To show 
you that he was not disabled 

Mr. FIELDS. When did he die? 

Mr. BLANTON. In 1916. In 1914, 16 years after he had 
yellow fever, he was in such fine physical condition that the 
Public Health Service of this Government sent him down to 
Vera Cruz to investigate yellow-fever conditions in Mexico. 
That was 16 years after he had yellow fever. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. I will be more courteous to the gentleman than he was 
to me. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am courteous to the gentleman. Sup- 
pose the gentleman was to die while a Member of the House, 
would not his widow get $7,500-—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Not if I have anything to do with it. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. FIELDS. How does the gentleman think he will have 
anything to do with it? 

Mr. BLANTON. If this man had died in 1898, when he had 
the yellow fever in fighting an epidemic, I would have approved 
his bill; but that was 25 years ago; and after that he drew a 
salary from this Government for years and years; and 16 years 
afterwards he was sent to Vera Cruz to investigate yellow fever 
there. I do not think this is the kind of a bill that ought to set 
a precedent here. Talk about a report from the Committee on 
Claims! I see the distinguished chairman of that committee 
sitting there now, and he knows that four years ago he and I 
in that committee led a fight against this bill and succeeded in 
killing it in the committee. That is what I know about this 
bill. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. 


I want to answer the gentleman from North 


Why is not he fighting it now? 


Mr. BLANTON. He is afraid of such strictures as the gen- 
tleman gave me awhile ago, I am not afraid of them. I am 
brave enough to stand up here and do my duty, even when 
gentlemen cast strictures. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


MRS. VINCENZA DIMONICO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 297) for the relief of Mrs. Vincenza Dimonico. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ge That the Secretary of the dyno i be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay, out of ond money in the Trea not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $30,000 to Mrs. Vincenza onico, of 
East on, Mass., for injuries resultin on the 1 dis- 
charge of a machine gun, the property of War rtment, bein. ag 
demonstrated, for recruiting purposes, by 2 detachment of Unit 
States troops at East Boston, Mass., on July 23, 1919. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 830 000" and Insert “ $5, 000; 15 

Page 6, strike out “ Dimonico ” and insert Diminico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question ib on the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to address the 
Members just for a minute. It is absolutely impossible for us 
to complete the calendar to-night. There is good reason to 
believe that there will be another evening arranged for the con- 
sideration of private bills before the adjournment, very likely 
the fore part of next week. 

Mr. BLANTON. By unanimous consent we could stay here 
until 11.30 instead of 10.30. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a limit to human endurance. I 
intend to move to adjourn, 

Mr. BLANTON. This being the last opportunity for the 
Private Calendar and there being deserving bills on this cal- 
endar, I ask unanimous consent that we sit until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I wish to say that, as I understand it, 
this is not going to be the last opportunity for the consideration 
of private bills. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Rules Committee have a bunch of 
rules as long as my arm. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Very true, but in conference with the 
leader of the House, he tells me that he plans to arrange for 
another night meeting, when we will be able to go through 
with the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Texas press his request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. BLANTON. This being about the last chance to get 
private bills considered, and there being meritorious bills on 
ne calendar, I ask unanimous consent that we sit until 11 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the session continue until 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 8 is on the pussage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

By unanimous consent the title of the bill was amended by 
striking out the word “Dimonico” and inserting the word 
“ Diminico.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. We can clean up the calendar next time. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House sit until 10.30 o'clock ; that is a compromise. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was the original order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion to 
adjourn. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EX-SERVICE MEN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10041) for the relief of certain ex-service men. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FIELDS. Let the bill be reported. 
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ration proje Ne g, the following ex-service men, 
William D. Nicho Howard 8, Clarence Larsen, T. Tur- 
ner, and Jenner H. Mead, who fncu loss being neously 


another homestead ag adeno shall 
have received the benefits of the homestead laws since been 
advised that he was unsuccessful in the aforesaid land draw of 
September 9, 1921. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FIELDS. Reserving the right to object, I think there 
should be some explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SINNOTT. The bill is for the relief of five ex-service 
men who were notified that they had been successful in drawing 
upon this project. Perhaps the majority of the House are 
acquainted with the first name in the bill, William D. Nicholas, 
who in the late administration was employed in the Sergeant 
at Arms’ office. He was notified when in Washington, and at 
an expense of $250 he went to Wyoming, and after being there 
two or three days he was informed by the officer in charge 
of the drawing that they had made a mistake, and that he was 
not successful, and that he had no piece of land. 

Mr. FIELDS. And the other four were in the same class? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The other four were in a similar class. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO THE ROBERT E. KELLEY POST, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6577) authorizing the conveyance of certain land in the 
State of South Dakota to the Robert E. Kelley Post No. 79, 
American Legion, South Dakota, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, have we 
heretofore adopted the policy of deeding land gratuitously to 
private individuals? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I can not say as to that, but the 
facts in this case are these: Many years ago the Government 
had a warehouse at Flandreau, S. Dak., and they had acquired 
the property near the river between the city of Flandreau and 
the school. They had no use for it and the warehouse has 
since been removed. Some years ago the Government gave the 
city one-half of the lot for park pu The Government has 
no use for this, and the Robert Kelley Post of service men organ- 
ized under the American Legion regulations desire the lot for 
the erection of a building, The Interior Department recom- 
mends the grant and the committee has amended the bill so as 
to safeguard it by reservations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, take this instance—it might occur. 
The Government owns a public building and outgrows its size— 
a very valuable lot in the city. The policy of the Government 
has been heretofore to sell the lots to the highest bidders. 
Shall we now turn around and give it to a private association? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, I think where they have a lot of 
that kind that is of little value, where it has lain idle for many 
years, no better use could be made of it than to give it to a sol- 
diers’ organization that will put a building on it and use it in the 
community. I can not see that the Government can make a better 
use of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It never has been done in all the history 
of the Government. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Why would not this be a good 
time to start it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because of the plague that would come 
upon Congress from people asking us to give away Government 


property. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I would not consider that any 
danger, because Congress can deal with each specific case. Here 
is a case where they have already given half of it to the city for 
park purposes, and why not give the other part to this post? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Secretary of War has made a sugges- 
tion that so far as public land under his control is concerned he 
will give a lease so that at any time the Government needs it 
it can take control of it. I do not think that even the Loyal 
Legion or the American Legion or the Grand Army post should 
~ the Government to give away property, and therefore I 

Mr. McARTHUR. How large is this city? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. About 1,500 population. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


RICHARD ANDREWS, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8871) for the relief of Richard Andrews. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
let there be some explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, this is a case where a drunken 
chauffeur in the employ of the United States, driving a mail 
truck at oyer 29 miles an hour, ran into a man who was getting 
off a street car The chauffeur was arrested, held for the 
grand jury, pleaded guilty. The thumb and forefinger of 
Mr. Andrews’s left hand has been amputated, and the re- 
maining fingers on the hand are stiff He has lost the use 
of his left hand. The man is unable to do any work of any 
kind. The entire hand is useless, He used to earn $25 a 
week. At the present time he is compelled to live with his 
wife and children in three rooms. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this will relieve at least 
one poor unfortunate case in the gentleman's district, or, at 
least, in the city of New York, and I withdraw my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
It has never been the policy of the Government until lately, and 
that is when we are relieving injuries that occurred during the 
war caused by members of the Army and Navy, to make the 
Government liable for the torts of its employees. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I want to say to the gentleman that had this 
accident occurred when the mail truck drivers were in private 
employment, a judgment of at least ten to twenty thousand dol- 
lars would have been rendered. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is a lawyer. He knows that 
the Government is not responsible for torts committed by its 
employees, and never has been. 

Mr. SIEGEL. This case is recommended, as the gentleman 
will find on page 2 of the report, by the Postmaster General per- 
sonally, and it was recommended by everyone who has investi- 
gated the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman knows that we have hun- 
dreds of just such cases that run back over the last 25 years. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Not in cases where we put a drunken driver 
in charge of a big Juggernaut, and where it appears the man had 
never driven a machine until 30 days previous, 
. Does Doctor Work recommend that this 

paid? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, The committee has reduced it to $2,500. 

Mr. SIEGEL, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Richard Andrews, the sum of 
eg eg gE E 

ue a ge au owned and o e 
t down while penal wenak street car a 


amputation of the thumb and 2 Aa ure of t t, and 
ra of of hand, arm, rendering the arm 
ess and prev 5 earning his elihood Page 


enting 
cement worker at which he earned $8 per day, and causi bim to 
expend from the 15th of March, 1920, to the Sth of Tune. 1920. io 
the 8 and as an outside patient for five weeks, for doctors, 
nurse bills, medicine, ete., and rendering his permanent, 
With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the word “of” in line 5 and insert the 
following: “ $2,500, in full settlement against the Government, in com- 
panos for injuries sustained March 18, 1920, in the city of New 

‘ork, when struck by a United States mafl truck.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN FLANDREAU, S. DAK, 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to the bill H. R. 6577, No. 420 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, is that the case that the 
gentleman from Wiseonsin [Mr. Srarrorp] objeeted to? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman has suggested an amend- 
ment to have this lot transferred at the appraised value. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, as far as 
the Government has ever gone yet, and I think they should 
go that far, is to permit various Legions to construct chapter 
houses on Government property. They have never transferred 
the fee of the Government property. 


Mr. STAFFORD. But this amendment provides that it shail 
be transferred at its appraised value. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to the bill? * 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is 

“hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to the Robert E. 

Kelley Post, No. 79, American Legion, South Dakota, for the fol- 

lowing described land: North half of lot 14 of the southest quarter 

of section 21, township 107, range 47 west, Moody County, 8. ay 

which tract of land is to be used as a site for a memorial building. 
With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior be, and Is hereby, authorized 
and directed to transfer by deed, to be duly executed by him, to the 
Robert E. Kelley Post, No, 79, American on, South Dakota, the 
following-described land: The north half of lot 14 of the southeast 
quarter of section 21, township 107 north, range 48 west of the fifth 
principal meridian, in Moody County, S. Dak., more particularly de- 
scri feet north of a point 896 feet 


as beginning at a point 181 
east of the southwest corner of said section, thence north 181 fot, 
ee 


thence east 120 feet, thence south 1813 feet, thence west 1 
to the place of nning, which sald tract of land is to be used as a 
site for a memorial building. Said deed shall contain a clause reservin 
to the United States all oil, gas, coal, or other minerals in the land, 
and. shall also provide that if said tract shall cease to be used at any 
time for the purposes for which it is granted it shall revert to the 
United States.” 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON: Page 2, line 15, after 
the word beginning strike out the remainder of the ragraph 
down to and including line 21 and insert in lieu thereof the following; 
On payment of the appraised value of said lot.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on the amend- 
ment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
` The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

FRANK d. EMMES. 


The nest bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1227) for the relief of Frank G. Emmes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, let us have the 
bill reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Frank G, Emmes the sum of $887, 
in full settlement for damages suffered by reason of being shot by a 
machine gun accidentally discharged on one of the naval boats of the 
Government, at that time used as & patrol boat in the harbor of 
Waukegan, III. 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Strike out, page 1, line 6.“ $5,000,” and insert in lieu thereof 5887.“ 

Mr. MILLER. Reserving the right to object, in what ca- 
pacity was this man employed? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under the gentleman’s res- 
eryation, I want to say to the House that it is fair it should 
be stated now, before the stage for objection is passed, that I 
am going to offer an amendment increasing this amount. The 
matter got through the Committee on Claims, I think, rather 
inadvertently, there being no allowance whatever for the perma- 
nent injury which this man sustained. The $887 covers only 
his actual monetary loss and expenses. I propose to offer an 
amendment. We passed a bill a moment ago in which we gave 
a lady $5,000 for a permanent injury; another one in which a 
man got $2,500. I talked the matter over with the chairman 
of the committee and with our good and diligent friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], who has done such 
very valuable service in the consideration of these bills, and 
I think we all agree that this amount ought to be increased. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the character of the injury? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, He was shot in the abdomen by a ma- 
chine gun on a patrol boat lying in the harbor of Waukegan, 
III., during the war. The shot was not only accidentally fired, 
as stated in some place in the report, but the board of investi- 
gation of the Army admitted that the soldier who was respon- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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sible for this accident was unskilled in the use of the machine 
gun and he did not know that he was maneuvering it in such 
way that it would fire the shot. 

Mr. MILLER. Where was this man at the time? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. On the dock, working in a private ca- 
pacity. He was an engineer on a gasoline boat and had gone 
to the wharf for the purpose of securing oil to bring over to 
the boat which he was running. He was a citizen, an innocent 
bystander, who, of course, could in no way be held accountable 
for the accident or even as having contributed to the accident. 

bed MILLER. I withdraw the reservation of the right to 
object. : 

Mr. BOX. Reserving the right to object, and it is not my 
purpose to object, I think the claim is meritorious; but I want 
to understand the nature of the injuries, if it can be stated, 
that the man sustained. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This man was shot through the abdomen 
and was in the hospital for many months. 

Mr. BOX. What is his present condition? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. From an affidavit, which is in the re- 
port, out of 41 months he was able to work off and on approxi- 
mately 15 months’ time. 

Mr. BOX. What is he doing now? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. He is up in Wisconsin doing what little 
service he can. 

Mr. BOX. I withdraw the reservation, 

Mr. UPSHAW. How much does the gentleman contemplate 
increasing the amount? 7 l 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was going to propose an addition of 
$2,500 for the permanent injury. 

Mr. UPSHAW. By all means; I wish it might be more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause]. The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Instead of $887" insert 83.387.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line strike out th ure: e 
rg F and invert in des thereor s S a an gh tr eit erg tae 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say for the 
committee that I believe the committee would accept this amend- 
ment, because we did not notice in the consideration of this 
bill that this man was permanently injured. There is no ques- 
tion about it. He was shot in the abdomen, leaving him a 
weak side, and he can only walk a short distance and can not 
perform ordinary work. 

Mr. MILLER. What was his occupation? 

Mr. EDMONDS. He was an engineer. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Gentlemen, the speaker has 
frequently asked me to preside over the deliberations of this 
House and has often appointed me Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Both honors 
I have valued highly. 

As my term of service with you is drawing to a close I 
would feel remiss were I not to acknowledge the debt of 
gratitude I owe and express the appreciation I feel for the 
many acts of kindness and generous consideration shown me 
while occupying the chair. 

It has been a high privilege to have been a Member of this 
body, and the associations formed here, consecrated by fidelity 
to the Nation and cemented by ties of comradeship and good 
will, will ever remain happy memories beyond the reach of 
the fading years. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, it is a very unpleasant task that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is performing, 
but it is one that is very valuable to this country, I realize 
that. Perhaps it makes some of us sore, but we get over it. 
I realize that he has worked hard and faithfully. I happen to 
know personally of the industry and the energy he puts forth 
on these bills, It is exceedingly doubtful whether we shall have 
another chance to consider these bills. Therefore I would sug- 
gest that perhaps it might be well for us to meet in the morn- 
ings one hour earlier rather than have night sessions. Cer- 
tainly each Member who has a Dill on the Private Calendar 
should be given an opportunity to have same considered. 

But, aside from that, I want simply to say, in connection with 
reference to the Acting Speaker [Mr. Hicks] and what he has . 
said, that my first task in Congress was sitting on a contested- 
election case in which the gentleman from New York was in- 
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volved. I went into that case very thoroughly, and I never had 
any cause to regret my action on that occasion. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, before we adjourn I ask 
unanimous consent to say this word concerning the committee: 
When I entered the House to-night I heard some music very 
unusual to my ears, in a plea coming from the gentleman from 
Texus [Mr. Branton], that something be reconsidered that he 
had objected to in haste, and I said, “Glory be.” Then I 
thought to myself, We appreciate the unwearied vigilance of 
the gentleman, but I wonder how he would feel if he had a 
worthy case pending; I wonder how the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp] would feel if he had a case of real 
pathos pending.” And all at once I heard the unheard-of thing, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin who watchfully objects to so 
many claims actually asked somebody to withhold his objection, 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Speaker, what is this, anyhow? Is it a 
revival? [Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Just another word “for the good of the 
order” before we go. I thought it would be a fine thing for us 
to sleep on to-night if we would remember to be grateful per- 
haps to these “objecting” gentlemen for their vigilance. But 
I ask them to remember—the gentleman from Wisconsin and the 
gentleman from Texas—that we haye only a few fleeting hours 
left; the golden sands are running out; and for the honor and 
comfort of the Committee on Claims, whose chairman has sat 
up until midnight many a time, trying to do his duty to every 
claim, let us not have so many objections. It is not quite fair 
to this able and faithful chairman and his busy comrades on the 
Claims Committee to turn down so many claims without a 
hearing. Many of these claims are sacred and worthy. 

I think the chairman of this committee and all his comrades 
have been legislative heroes, trying to pass on these difficult 
bills. I would be willing to stay here until midnight every 
night until Congress adjourns in order to clear the calendar of 
these private claims when so many of them not only involve 
domestic relief and human happiness on the part of those who 
have suffered, but actually stand guard at the door of the 
Nation’s honor. Let us give the Claims Committee a square 
deal. 

ADJOURNMENT. « 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. r 

Mr. BLANTON. Let us stay a little later. 
be another chance te pass any of these bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin moves that the House do now adjourn. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 21, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


There will never 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1015. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a communication from the Secretary of 
War submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$4,808 to pay claims for damages by collisions, river and harbor 
work, which have been adjusted and settled by the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army (H. Doc. No. 596) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr, MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers. H. Rept. No. 1659. A 
‘report on the disposition of useless papers in the office of the 
Comptroller General of the United States Treasury Department. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RAKER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4146. An 
act permitting the State of Wyoming to reconvey certain lands 
to the United States and select other lands in lieu thereof and 
providing for the patenting of certain lands to Natrona County, 
Wyo., for public-park purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1660). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. H. R. 13246. <A bill for the examination and survey of 
the Intracoastal Canal from the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex.; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1661). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Forelgn 
Commerce. S. 4503. An act granting the consent of Congress 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. to construct a bridge across Humphreys 
Creek at or near the city of Sparrows Point, Md.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1662). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 14304. A bill declaring Bear Creek, in 
Humphreys, Leflore, and Sunflower Counties, Miss., to be a non- 
navigable stream; without amendment (Rept. No. 1663). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. : 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbia, H. R. 
14184. A bill to authorize the closing of a part of Thirty-fourth 
Place NW. and to change the permanent system of highways 
plan of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1664). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY: Committee on Rivers and Harbors. H. J. 
Res. 415. A joint resolution for the relief of St. Helens, Oreg., 
by improying the channel between the harbor of St. Helens and 
the Columbia River; with amendments (Rept. No. 1666). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 12966. 
A bill to provide for the purchase and sale of farm products; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1667). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. J. Res. 455. 
A joint resolution to amend the China trade act; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1668). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 425. An act 
authorizing the Attorney General of the United States to fix 
the salaries of United States attorneys and United States 
marshals of the several judicial districts of the United States 
within certain limits; without amendment (Rept. No. 1669). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unton. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 456. 
A joint resolution authorizing the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture to appoint a subcommittee to consist of not 
more than eight members of the Committee on Agriculture to 
join with a like committee of fiye heretofore appointed by the 
Senate to investigate problems relating to reforestation, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1670). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 13352. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase, store, 
and sell wheat, and to secure and maintain to the producer a 
reasonable price for wheat and to the consumer a reasonable 
price for bread, and to stabilize wheat values; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1671). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 7735. A 
bill to create the American stabilizing commission and to pro- 
vide for stabilizing the prices of certain farm products; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1672). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. II. R. 14338. A 
bill for the relief of John R. Kissinger; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1658). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. : 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
13617. A bill to dissolve the Colored Union Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1665). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 14894) to consolidate cer- 
tain lands within the Snoqualmie National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. KNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 14395) to amend section 100 
of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws 
relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, as heretofore 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 14396) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the registration of with collectors 
of internal revenue, and to impose a special tax upon all persons 
who produce, import, manufacture, compound, deal in, dispense, 
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sell, distribute, or give away opium or ceca leaves, their salts, 
derivatives, or preparations, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 17, 1914, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. s 

By Mr. FOSTER: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 458) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 459) 
authorizing and requesting the Secretary of State to enter 
into negotiations with the Dominion of Canada with reference 
to the straightening and deepening of the channel of the 
Roseau River north of the international boundary line; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Utah, asking for relief to settlers of 
United States reclamation projects; to the Committee on Irri- 
gation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. VAILE: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Colorado, expressing the view that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should show the value of each interstate carrier in 
the several States; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Montana, praying for an appropriation to 
provide for the construction of public roads leading into and 
through national forests, Indian reservations, and other public 
land areas; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 14397) granting a pension to 
Mary L, Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 14398) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Bayport, in the State 
of New York, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 14399) granting a pension to 
Mary Cain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid. 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7357, By Mr. ANSORGE: Petition of the Merchants’ Associ- 
ation of New York, N. Y., recommending legislation authorizing 
the Secretary of State to negotiate with foreign governments in 


order to bring about reciprocal modifications of existing pass- | Curtis 


port regulations and fees; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7358, Also, petition of Woman's Republican Club (Inc.), New 
York, urging Congress to pass the ship subsidy bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7859. Also, petition of Woman's Republican Club (Inc.), New 
York, urging the United States Government to limit the import 
of raw drug material and that the amount used be determined 
after consultation with the Department of Health of the United 
States Government; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7360. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of New York League of Uni- 

| tarian Women, favoring Senate Joint Resolution 232, proposing 
a constitutional amendment granting Congress the right to 
regulate child labor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7361. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Rockford (III.) Busi- 
ness and Professional Woman's Club, favoring the McCormick 

child labor amendment to the Federal Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7362. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition from Lancaster County (Pa.) 
Farm Loan Association, protesting against legislation proposed 
by House bill 13125 and Senate bill 4130; to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 

7863. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of the Exchange Club of St. 
| Paul, Minn., with reference to the immigration problem; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7364. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of Chamber 
of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., calling for flood-control legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

7365. Also, petition of Monongahela Council, Order of Inde- 
pendent Americans, of Braddock, Pa., urging restriction of im- 
migration; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

7866. By Mr. KIS SEL: Petition of Miss Sara Dean, the Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., favoring an allied commis- 
sion being ‘sent over to Germany to ascertain the economic and 

¿military conditions of that country; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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7867. Also, petition of Henry J. Gielow (Inc.), New York 
City, N. Y., favoring an amendment to the law which permits 
yachts purchased abroad to be admitted without paying ad 
valorem duty; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

7368. Also, petition of New York League of Unitarian Women, 
requesting the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 232; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

7369. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of 884 citizens of forty-second 
congressional district of New York, ‘favoring legislation extend- 
ing aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7370. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 76 residents of Put- 
nam County, Ohio, urging the passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 412, for the relief of famine-stricken sufferers in Austria 
and Germany; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE, 
Wepnespay, February 21, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Monday, February 19, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE (MERCHANT ‘MARINE—FILLED MILK. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


| sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the 


merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, the pending 
question being on the motion of Mr. Lapp that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit the 
Shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of n 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered ‘to their names: 


Ball Fletcher MeCormick Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Frelinghuysen McKellar Reed, Pa. 
‘Borah George MeKinley Robinson 
Brandegee Gerry McNary Sheppard 
Brookhart Glass Moses Smoot 
‘Broussard ‘Gooding Nelson 
i| Capper Hale New Sterli. 
Harrison Norbeck Sutherland 
Couzens Heflin Norris Swanson 
‘Culberson ‘Hitchcock Oddie Townsend 
Cummins Johnson Overman Trammell 
Jones, Wash P. Walsh, Mass. 
‘Dial Kellogg Phipps Warren 
Dillingham pep Pittman Watson 
Edge Ladd Poindexter Weller 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene Williams 
Fernald Lodge Ransdell Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was warned on yesterday by the 
Senator in charge of the bill that I could not yield without 
losing the floor. I am willing to make any kind of a reason- 
able concession. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I am going to make any reasonable conces- 
sion. I shall not object to the Senator yielding where it will 
not take any particular time in discussion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, we are not disposed to 
yield to anything. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am simply standing on my 
rights under the rule and I am trying to treat everyone fairly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, That is exactly what we are going to 


do. 

Mr. MOSES. Do I understand that the Senator from Mis- 
souri declines to yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to extend every courtesy to 
my brother Senators, but, of course, I do not want to have 
advantage taken of that to take me off the floor. I had prom- 
ised the Senator from Utah [Mr. Saoor] to yield to him, if I 
could do so, to make some report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to submit a report, I will say to the 
Senator, but 

Mr. McKELLAR, I object to that being done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was simply with reference to a bill which 
had been wrongly referred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will relieve the Senator from -Missouri 
by insisting on the objection. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. It is not relieving me because I 
am quite willing to yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the question been determined that the 
Senator from Missouri is not to be permitted to yield to any- 
body? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is well known a Senator can 
not vield against an objection. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. I am very sorry. Even in a some- 
what heated contest there are certain amenities and courtesies 
that go with it. For instance, I do not think anybody ought 
to raise the question that a Senator has spoken more than 
twice merely because he has yielded to a brother Senator to 
make some interjection as a part of the regular debate, On 
the other hand, I do not think we ought to refuse to allow a 
Senator who has some matter to present to come here and 
present it in order to save time. When I was a boy we had a 
rule of honor that it was never fair to gouge eyes in a fight, 
and we might observe some kind of a code even in the United 
States Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we might well do so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If the Senator will not raise the 
question when another Senator rises in good faith to interject 
something—to make a remark—not for the purpose of giving 
the Senator occupying the floor time to get a rest 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly will not do that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then I think we had better allow 
these matters to be presented. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
vent them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the present I object. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then I am powerless to save the 
situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


— 
5 


PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, when we recessed 
last evening I was discussing the benefits which would accrue 
to the people of the West Indies if those islands were to be 
brought under the American flag. I had cited the instance of 
Porto Rico, and I quoted from the London Times and other 
authorities. I had pointed out that the prosperity of Porto 
Rico and her trade advantages were such that the British 
authorities were sharply calling attention to the fact that those 
islands were likely to become Americanized by virtue of the 
example unless their condition was ameliorated by the British 
Goyernment, That is not exactly the language; but as I have 
placed the exact language in the Recorp, my interpretation 
may go along with it. 

Mr. President, in addition to what has already been demon- 
strated, and to which I have called attention, I invite your 
attention to the fact that the American citizen, perhaps more 
than any other citizen, dislikes to remove to any country or even 
to embark in business in any country which is not under our 
fing. I have not the slightest doubt, sir, that if the island of 
Cuba were part of America the population of that beautiful 
island would be almost doubled by people from Missouri and 
the other States of the Union who would go there to establish 
homes, That island would become a place of wonderful beauty 
and magnificence. I think if the West Indian islands were 
brought under the American flag that American capital would 
immediately invest there; that they would be rapidly developed, 
and that their trade with this country would soon become of 
vast importance. Given the same trade privileges that we have 
extended to all of our outlying island possessions or protec- 
torates, there is no reason why this great chain of islands should 
not become a wonderful source of wealth and all of the popula- 
tion receive the blessings naturally flowing from economic 
prosperity. 

I wish to illustrate this by a concrete example. During the 
Spanish-American War we took possession of the Isle of Pines. 
It was understood that it would come under the American flag. 
Accordingly, Americans immediately flocked to that island. It 
seems now that our Government, with characteristic indiffer- 
ence to the interests of the people—I do not speak particularly 
of the present administration—is about to turn over this island 
to the blessings of Cuban government. Yet, as we all know, 
the Cuban Government probably would not stand for 48 hours 
if it were not that it gains shelter in the shadow of Uncle Sam. 

I have a letter from a citizen of my own town which is highly 
instructive regarding the Isle of Pines, and which shows what 
takes place in the way of the development of a country when it 
Is understood that the American flag is to float there. I send 
the letter to the desk and ask the Secretary to read it as a part 
of my remarks. 


I have no disposition to pre- 


The Senator from Missouri will 


The VICH PRESIDENT. 
will read as requested. 
The reading clerk read as follows: 
KANsAs City, Mo., February 8, 1923. 


Without objection, the Secretary 


Senator James A. REED, 
Care of Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dan SENATOR: As per our conversation on February 4, relative to 
Isle of Pines, we give you the following: 

POPULATION. 

Conservative estimate; no Cuban census is complete, as it does not 
cover those Americans owning property on the island or using same fo 
6 to 10 months’ residence sach year, coming. north after crops a 
harvested or after winter season Is over. Estimate also does not in- 
clude transients or tourists. February, 1916, total population, 11,000. 

-- 6,000 
- 1,500 


—— 


When the United States of America went Into the war practealy all 


young American men on the island volunteered and went into service, 
and many others left to 12 into war work. Owing to passport requle- 
tions, unsettled times in the United States of America and Cuba, high 
prices, especially railway and steamship rates, Cuban taxes direct 
and indirect, strikes, rules, and regulations have cut down the winter 
and summer population of the island, which at the present time, we 


1223 808 is estimated as follows: Estimated population, February, 


NOG eas ekg A ENA 
Jamaicans and Cayman Islanders x 
Americans owning registered property. — 
Americans owning property not registered „ 2, 000 

LOCAL ISLAND REVENUES, 


Year of 1921 and 1922, municipal properties, land taxes, industry. 
Sundry taxe 41.280.860 on luxuries, fines, surcharges, an 


indempities, total, 299 
EXPENDITURES. 
Sanitation, charities, public security, municipal properties, urban 
and rural police, treasury municipal expenses, administration, total, 


$29,209.25. This above does not cover Cuban verument taxes, land, 
customs, 1 per cent profit tax, tax on all business. All bill receipts, 
bank books, deeds, and legal papers must carry Government tax stamp, 
All 8 letters 3 cents postage. 

I regret that the last import duty charges, which we understand 
have been changed, have not been received yet—will forward same to 
you as soon as recelyed. As stated, freight and duties make an 
article delivered on the island double the retail price in the United 
States of America, Example: Gasoline is selling at 20 cents in the 
United States of America; costs 40 to 60 cents on island. Inclosed 
herewith please find a short article with views of the island. One 
small map of island showing Sigunea Bay and a smaller map showing 
relative location of island to Yucatan Channel, Panama Canal, etc. 

gunea Bay ewas sasrayed and charted by the United States naval 
survey expedition in ads ; there are no records of this expedition 
obtainable here; but belleve same can be easily procured from Navy 
rtment In Washington, D. C. However, we learned from good 
authority, while on the island, that the ke portion of the ba 
8 4 miles in width by 5 miles in length, depth from 12 to Bis 


‘eet. 

In addition to the above, we give you the following facts: The area 
of the island, not including ANDE, lowlands, in which valuable 
hardwood timber is abundant, is 800 square miles—equivalent to 
512,000 acres. rea. P cent is owned by Americans, or 460,800 
acres, The United States Government built the first roads on the 
island; the Cuban Government, we do not believe, has even paid for 
these original roads, although they endeavor to maintain them. 
Americans on Annual Good Roads Day all turn out and help, not only 
on the roads and streets with teams, trucks, men, and money, but 
pers built and maintain by private American funds 200 miles of graded 
roads. 

Season of 1922 and 1923 to January 27: Total crates of grape- 
fruit and vegetables shipped, „881. This will probably exceed. 
200,000 crates before the season is finished. Most of the crop coming 
to the United States of America. 

The Florida fruit people are active against the island products, but 
these crops come in six weeks to two months ahead of Florida's, so 
that they do not interfere with the Florida market. The yolcanic ash— 
the soil of the island rich in iron—produces the best pefruit known. 
Tobacco, est Cuban leaf, was grown on the island and shipped 
to Cuba and the United States of America during the Spanish war as 
a Cuban product, and it is the same soll. Why not reduce the price 
of cigars in the United States of America, as some of the tobacco 
people fear? Sugar cane and sugar was also produced on the island 
d g the war, but it did not seem to please the sugar planters of 


a. 

There are churches In each colony, or community center, of the 
isle— Episcopal, Catholic, Methodist, Adventist, Latter-day Saints, 
and Lutheran denominations, 

Nine American schools are maintained among the American colonies 
by public subscription and tuition, All es are taught to and 
including, high-school studies—English is taught in all of them, 
Cuban vernment maintains nine schools on the island—Spanish ts 
t in all of them. 

There are 3,633 acres of bearing grapefruit on the island, 515 acres 
bearing oranges and other fruit trees, and 573 acres in 1922 bearing 
9 and peppers; 21 well-equipped modern packing houses care for 

e island fruits and vegetables. 

There are colony or community houses located in every colony, as 
well as social and fraternal clubhouses, a Masonic temple in Santa Fe, 
with a thriving lodge of Masons, and chapter masons in Nueva Gerona, 
There is an active Red Cross unit affiliated with the American Red 
Cross, with a hospital association and hospital building in Nueva 
Gerona, and two American-owned and cared-for cemeteries. 

Magnesia springs and other mineral waters abound ; many excellent 
bathing beaches. American bank cares for finances of the island; 
American newspaper, established in 1904, is published, and has been 
issued weekly (copy of paper, the Isle of Pines Appeal, is inclosed), 


P 
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There is an active American chamber of commerce, headquarters, and 
secretary In Nueva Gerona. . 

The island (via Habana) is 4 days from New York, 2 s from 
Florida, but a direct line from Key est or Tampa would cut this time 
9 ek least 12 hours, A direct line from Tampa is in operation at 
this time. 

Soon after the Spanish War, after numerous petitions, letters, ete., 
had been sent to Washington, asking that the island be declared Ameri- 
pean property, several Americans to assume the offices, to 
which they had been elected, as in the organization of a small town 
jin the United States of America; all offices were filled by Americans, 
from the mayor or governor of the island down to local police, 

These efforts caused no trouble, but brought no result in the status 
of the island. Many times recognition has been asked b, tions to 
our Government containing several thousand names o 
ested, but we trust that at this time some arrangement, either trade 
or payment of some of Cuba's old debts to the United States of 
Messe will br the Americans under our own flag at last. 

In brief, the island contains about 800 square miles of good land, 
about the size of Rhode Island; it is a beautiful, mountainous country, 
well watered with navigable rivers and well-protected deep-water bays. 
Soll, voleanic ash; best soll known for citrus fruit, tobacco, and ar 
. ig ee deposits of iron, etc., and many mineral springs, hot 
and co 

Under Spanish rule a penal colony for political prisoners and health 
resort of Spanish Army. No prisoners escaped unless assisted. Island 
‘really not in Spanish war, as old Spanish chief of police and governor 
o: island will tell you, but was captured and occupied as American 
} erritory after the war; turned over temporarily to Cuba. 

Believing it American property, Americans came and have spent 
money and hard labor on the island, until investments there now 
amount to about $15,000,000. Cuba has K little; has taken far 
more in revenues from Americans than they have spent. 

To-day the Americans asks that that which they have made valuable 
be held as it should be by the United States of America. This will not 
be desired by Cuban Government on account of large returns from no 
Investment or expenditures, the chance to cancel some of their debt to 
the United States of America and by tobacco and sugar interests, 
realizing that under American laws and protection they are creating 
competition which is net desirable. is also true of the Florida 
fruit growers. Therefore, why not tell Cuba, as they really expect, 
that we will relieve them from further care of our property and let 
the more than self-supporting, well-organized American community 
come into the United States of America, where it belongs. 

As stated previously, we are giving vou the above data and will fov- 
ward to date additions to the above as soon as obtained. But we trust 
that you will treat the name of the writer as confidential, for, as stated 
in our former letter, while we do not believe the authorities in Cuba 
or the island could or would object to any statement we have made, 
however, we do not care to stir up matters unless necessary. 

We thank you for the opportunity given the writer to diseuss the 

this city. Mr. ne pines that he 

was unable to see and talk with you at that time; we will both be very 

teful for any assistance in this matter, tending toward bringing the 

island into the United States of America, and we are glad to know that 

you feel with us that it will be to the mutual advantage of all parties 
conce 

Very truly yours, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I omit giving the 
name of this man because of his request. I know him to be a 
fine business man, a patriotic American, who went to the Isle 
of Pines, hoping and believing that it would be made part of 
the American possessions. 

Let us consider the lesson there is in this one example. Let 
us remember that these are questions that must be considered 
in the most serious way. 

This island is about the size of Delaware. Already the 
majority of all the people are Americans. Of course, the greater 
part of the property belongs to these Americans. It is an ideal 
winter resort. It could be made a literal paradise. Its wealth 
could be multiplied many times. It is of strategic importance. 

J could read the description of the plantations, of the hotels, 
and of the cities that have already sprung up, but, in order to 
shorten my remarks, I shall ask permission to place a detailed 
account of them in the Recorp, because I think Senators will 
find them very interesting to examine. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What island is it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Isle of Pines, just south of 
Cuba. 

Mr. OVERMAN. How many Americans are there in it? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Six thousand. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And they own real estate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; they own nearly all the real 
estate, Our Government built roads there while we had pos- 
session. Our citizens flocked there. They erected hotels; they 
acquired property; they extended the plantations, and we are 
about to turn the island over to Cuba. Will some one tell 
me why? 

We rescued Cuba from the grip of a foreign tyrant, and then 
we said to the Cubans, “ Here is your liberty as a free gift. 
We bought it with our blood and with our money.” I think 
we did a perfectly idiotic thing when we did not retain at least 
sovereignty over the island. I would not object to giving them 
almost any measure of self-government aside from that. We 
know Cuba has to be so bolstered up and sustained by us that 
we have now in Habana a man, General Crowder, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep that Government somehow or other on its 
feet. Vet we propose to turn over to that Government this 
isle of Pines, a majority of whese citizens are Americans, 


matter with you while in 
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What we need is a commission of lunacy. It would seem the 


principal business of the modern American statesman is to 
give away something with one hand while he is taking the 


taxes from the people with the other. You can get up in 15 
minutes a propaganda to give away everything we have, and 
a majority of the excitable people who follow propagandas will 
be enthusiastically for it immediately. There are people in 
this country, I confidently believe, who would welcome a move: 
ment to give away the liberties of the American people, tọ 


make a sort of world pool in which we would contribute our 


liberties and our rights, and divide with the rest of the nations. 

Yet we have the example of the greatest nation on earth ex- 
cept our own—and its people think it is much greater than 
ours—which has grown to world mastery by pursuing exactly 
the opposite policy. Thirty-eight million people in the British 
islands exercise a control antl dominance over uearly one-third 
of the inhabitants of the earth and over nearly one-third 
of the inhabitable portions of God’s footstool. ‘They did not 
achieve that position of power and importance by giving things 
away. They obtained it by constantly pursuing a policy of 
acquisition. 

I do not know that it will add to the dignity of this occasion, 
but I heard a witticism in the theater the other night. A monolo- 
gist said that an English captain had just captured a German 
submarine during the war. The captain of the German sub- 


marine was enraged and very defiant. He stood alongside of the 


English vessel and cursed England with utter contempt. The 
English captain stood rigid, apparently unmoved while he heard 
his country cursed. The German captain varied the operation by 
cursing the English flag, and still the English captain stood 
unmoved. Then the German, evidently determined in some 
way to arouse in the breast of the Englishman the feeling that he 
had been insulted, eursed him, the captain, and spat over the side 
of the vessel into the water to show his contempt. At that the 
English captain said, “ Well, you bloomin’ blighter, you can 
curse Hengland if you want, and you can curse the Union Jack 
if you want to, and you can curse me if you want, but I'll tell 
you one thing you can’t do—you can’t spit in our hocean.” 

That illustrates the English policy, and I do not speak of it 
in any unkind way. I repeat what I have often said: I admire 
the indemitable spirit of the British people. It is time we took 
a lesson from the experience of history. 

Mr. President, when we come to consider the question of turn- 
ing the Isle of Pines over to Cuba I hope the remarks I have 
made here to-day and the information contained in this letter 
may serve to awaken in Senators at least a spirit to investigate 
the question for themselves. 

I ask at this point to be permitted to put in, as addenda to 
my remarks, the description of the Isle of Pines which I send 
to the desk, together with such appropriate maps and illustra- 
tions as may be permissible under the rules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The possession of these islands by 
any European power is not contrary to the word of the Monroe 
doctrine, but is contrary to its spirit. Let me call attention to 
that immortal doctrine, as expounded by James Monroe. 

The Monroe doctrine dates from the message of President 
Monroe of December 2, 1823. Brazil had declared its inde- 
pendence of Portugal a year before. Troubles in the latter 
country had caused a modification of the constitution. In 
Spain a revolution had occurred, and the dominion of Peru 
was lost. The Holy Alliance, formed in 1815 by Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, was threatening to help Spain recover its 
control in South America. Russia and the United States were 
in controversy over their Pacific coast boundaries. Mr. Mon- 
roe in his message took up the Russian matter first, saying: 


In the discussions to which this interest has given rise, and in the 
arrangements gi which they may terminate, the occasion has been 
roan progres or asser , as d principle in which the rights and 

terests of the United States are involved, that the American conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. 

The President then spoke of Spain and Portugal in this wise: 

Of events in that quarter of the globe with which we have no inter- 
course and from which we derive our origin we have always been 
anxious and interested spectators. The citizens of the United States 
cherish sentiments the most friendly in faver of the 2 and 
happiness of their fellow men on that side of the Atlantic. In the 
wars of the European powers, in matters relating to themselves, we 
Dase never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy to 

© 80. 

That is downright good doctrine to remember to-day. 

I read again this language of James Monroe: 

In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 
policy to do sọ. 


1923. 
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It is only when our rights are jnvaded or serlously menaced that we 
resent injuries or make preparation for our defense. With the move- 
ments in this hemisphere we are of necessity more immediately con- 
nected and by causes which must be obvious to all enlightened and 
impartial observers. The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of America. This difference 
proceeds from that which exists in their respective governments. And 
to the defense of our own, which bas been a by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, this whole Nation is devoted. We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declnre that we should consider any attempt on their 

art to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 

jangerous to our peace and safety. 
ith the existing colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and maintained it and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them or . any manner their destiny by 
any European power in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States, In the war be- 
tween these new governments and Spain we declared our neutrality at 
the time of their recognition, and te this we have adhered and 
continue to adhere, provided no change shall occur which in the judg- 
ment of the competent authorities of this Government shall make a 
8 change on the part of the United States indispensable 
to their security. 

Now, Mr. President, of course candor compels the statement 
that in the message of James Monroe he expressly stated that 
it was not the purpose of the United States to interfere with 
possessions which had already been acquired by European pow- 
ers in this hemisphere. Manifestly that statement sought to 
avoid the giving of offense and the raising of an issue which 
would have immediately involved us in war. But what is the 
spirit of the doctrine of James Monroe? He could have no 
justification for saying to European powers that they must 
not extend their domain upon this hemisphere except that the 
presence of European upon this hemisphere was re- 
garded as inimical to the interests of the United States. If 
that be the case, then we are equally menaced whether that 
possession occurred before James Monroe wrote his message or 
took place afterwards. 

The spirit of the Monroe doctrine is, first, that we will not 
interfere in European affairs at all unless our interests are 
directly and seriously affected, and then merely to defend our 
interests, Secondly, that the presence of European powers in 
this hemisphere, interfering with the affairs of this hemisphere, 
is regarded as contrary to the interests of the United States. 

Although we grant that these islands were excepted in the 
language of James Monroe at the time, we must admit—having 
regard to the spirit of his message and to the reasons upon 
which it was founded—that the possession of these islands by 
Great Brtain, France, and other countries is in violation of the 
true spirit of the Monroe doctrine. But stronger than that it is 
violative of the great laws of progress and development. Noth- 
ing any man may ever say, nothing any nation may ever de- 
clare, has been able to stand against the natural march of 
events, the sweep of destiny. 

When great economic laws of development are in operation, 
sooner or later they break down the tiny, ineffective, and 
artificial barriers of man. The natural place for these islands 
to trade is with the United States. We are their natural pro- 
tectors. They lie within the immediate sphere of our influ- 
ence, and sooner or later they will come under the American 
flag. I have already called attention to the fact that British 
publicists have sounded the warning that the sugar planter of 
Jamaica, beholding the increased prosperity of the sugar planter 
of Porto Rico and the ability of the latter to market his sugar 
in America without paying a duty, is growing restive under 
a Government which compels him to pay a heavy duty for the 
privilege of sending his sugar to the very country that claims 
to own it. In that it is doing to him exactly what the same 
country did to the American colonists, taxing him for the privi- 
lege of trading under the flag to which they claim he is sub- 
ject. Run up the American flag over these islands, open the 
ports of America to their products, open their ports to our 
trade, and I have not the slightest question that in 10 years’ 
time their wealth will be doubled. Against this the statesmen 
who come and go, who rise to power and who therefore im- 
agine they have risen to greatness, may protest, but in the 
end the protest will ve ineffective. 

The Monroe doctrifie in its spirit covers all of these island 
possessions. If I am asked why it then does not cover the 
Dominion of Canada, I answer that in one sense it does, but 
I believe that question is solving itself or ultimately will 
solve itself. I believe, sir, the development of that mighty 
country, the increase and character of its population, to be such 
that ultimately it will establish itself as a great free country. 
In any eyent, this much we know, that there are 9,000,000 people 


in Canada, highly intelligent, highly efficient, brave, wonderful 
people, and I have supreme confidence that they will work out 
their own destiny along very high lines. 

A word more with reference to the Monroe doctrine and the 
necessity for its emphasis. Venezuela lies almost at our door. 
Farseeing British statesmen only a few years ago sought to 
seize that country. Upon the one side they already had their 
possessions in British Guiana. Immediately off the coast they 
held the Isle of Trinidad, with its fortress, thereby controlling 
the waters in which their mighty fleets have hitherto ridden 
in safety, and where they can again find refuge, if refuge they 
shall ever need, or where they can rendezvous for purposes 
of attack, if attack be contemplated. To the west she held 
British Honduras; and these two jaws of her mighty pincers 
she proposed to press a little closer together and take a part 
of Venezuela. Venezuela asked for arbitration. ‘This took 
place only a few years ago—in 1895. The dispute was as te 
the boundary between Venezuela and British Guiana, but 
Great Britain refused every form of arbitration which was 
proposed. We had an American President then, as we have 
almost always had American Presidents. Old Grover Cleve- 
land had this to say: 

The doctrine (Monroe) upon which we stand is strong and sound, 
because its enforcement is important to our peace and safety as a 
Nation, and is essential to the in ty of our free institutions and 
the tranquil maintenance of our tinctive form of Government. 
It was intended to apply to every sta of our national life, and 
can not become obsolete while our Republic endures. If the balance 
of power is e a cause for . iged anxiety among the governments 
of the Old World and a subject of our absolute noninterference, none 
the less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital concern 
to our people and their Government. If a Eu power, an 
extension of its boundaries, takes possession of territory of one 
of our neighberin, ae P against its will and in derogation of 
its rights, it is dificult to see why to that extent such European 
power does not thereby attempt to extend its system of vernment 
to that portion of this continent which is thus taken. his is the 
precise action which President Monroe declared to be “ dangerous to 
our peace and safety,” and it can make no difference whether the 
European system is extended to an advance of frontier or otherwise. 
The Monroe trine finds its recognition in those principles of 
international law which are based n the theory that every nation 
shall have its rights protected and its just claims enforced. 

If it was inimical to our interests and dangerous to our peace 
for Great Britain to take a slice of Venezuela, which lies nearly 
2,000 miles from the southern point of Florida, then why is it 
not equally dangerous to our peace and opposed to our interests 
for Great Britain to hold islands within 50 miles of the Florida 
coast which command every great ocean highway through which 
gur vessels must pass as they proceed to and from the Panama 
Canal? 

Mr. President, a generation is but an hour in the life of a 
nation. No man is worthy the name “ statesman” who regards 
the friendships of the present as a guaranty of the security of 
the future. Neither is he a statesman who fails to survey, so 
far as is humanly possible, the whole of the horizon of the 
future, and to have regard for the expansion of the commerce 
of his country in peace, and its defense in war. The latter must 
embrace not only probable enemies but all possible enemies. 
The greatest of all fools is he who folds his hands and supinely 
trusts the fate of his country to the quicksands of international 
good will. The siren songs of international friendship have 
lured many a stout ship of state upon the rocks of destruction. 
International friendships depend upon conditions. Change the 
conditions, and the friendships may vanish in a moment of time. 

This is exemplified in every page of history. I cite only a few 
examples, and I do so without intended offense. I might begin 
this dissertation at the Garden of Eden and follow it down 
through private controversy and public war to the present day. 
I shall not go back that far. I will discuss only a very few of 
the examples of what we may term modern times. 

England assisted Holland to throw off the yoke of Spain. 
Holland and England fought side by side; but the moment 
Dutch vessels menaced the commerce of England, Cromwell de- 
stroyed the Dutch fleet, swept her merchantmen from the seas, 
and reduced Holland to the condition of a second or third rate 
power. There ever since she has remained. 

But, Mr. President, our own history is sufficient. France 
was our best friend in the war for independence. Her praises 
were on all American tongues. In 1793 our fathers were dis- 
playing everywhere the tricolor of France and erecting liberty 
poles in honor of the Revolution. France was equally fervent 
in her protestations of regard for the United States. There 
were statesmen then who thought that the bonds of friendship 
between the United States and France were indissoluble. But 
within two short years all was changed. Merely because we 
ventured to conclude a treaty with England, France took offense 
and sent her cruisers to prey upon American commerce. The 
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American minister, Pinkney, was received with contumely and 
denied the right to remain on French soil. Adams declared: 

The action of France ought to be repelled with a decision which 
shall convince her and the world that we are not a degraded people, 
humiliated under a colonial spirit of fear and a sense of inferiority. 

The tricolor banners were destroyed, the liberty poles were 
cut down. The cry, Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute,” supplanted the words of adulation and love. The 
voice of the people was for war. War was actually begun and 
was fought out. Singularly, it was in the West Indies the 
Constitution and the Constellation established at the mouth of 
the cannon the right of America to make a treaty with any 
nation with which she saw fit. 

In 1823 the Holy Alliance was preparing to crush the new 
States of South America. To this diabolic plot France, our 
erstwhile friend, was both party and privy. Against that con- 
spiracy of despotism—to which, I repeat, France was a party— 
James Monroe hurled the defiance of the Monroe doctrine, to 
which I have already adverted. Only the fear of war with 
America and England—for England stood with us on that occa- 
sion—prevented the conquest by the tyrants of Europe of the 
free peoples of South America, 

In 1831 France tardily agreed to pay $5,000,000 in settlement 
of our claims for spoliation. She failed to carry out her agree- 
ment, until at last, his patience exhausted, Jackson sent a mes- 
sage to Congress recommending reprisals upon French commerce, 
Diplomatic relations were severed and war seemed inevitable, 
but France yielded to the iron will of Old Hickory.” 

I ventured to say the other day that the United States could 
collect her debts if it was made necessary, and a gasp of horror 
went up. A number of newspapers commented upon it as 
though the utterance was something unspeakable. But there 
was a day when all America would have responded to that sen- 
timent, and the sentiment is still in the hearts of the American 
people. Of course I did not say, and do not say, that such a 
thing is necessary. The chief reason why it will never come 
is that France and the others are honorable countries and will 
meet their obligations as soon as they can. I only answered the 
argument that we were helpless if they refused to do it. I deny 
that we are helpless. The man who says we are is a poltroon 
and a coward, who has no right to live under the American flag. 

Mr. President, I have reviewed the incident of 1831. Just 30 
years later what happened? Thirty years runs by very rapidly. 
It is nearly 10 years now since the European war began. 

In 1861 France, Spain, and England joined in the invasion of 
Mexico. They knew it was a violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
They knew it was a breach of friendship. They sought to take 
advantage of the fact that the United States was then torn by 
civil war, that we were temporarily weak. To them the op- 
portunity appeared inviting to establish a new foothold on the 
Soll of this continent and to do so in defiance of America’s policy 
and of America’s rights. France placed Maximilian on the 
throne of Mexieo. He or his successors, under French protec- 
tion, might have been there yet had our Civil War not come to 
an end or had it resulted in the division of this country in two 


republics. ‘They might have been there yet, notwithstanding we | 


won the war, had not Seward notified France that “ friendly 
relations would be brought into imminent jeopardy unless France 
immediately retired from Mexico,” 

This diplomatic protest would doubtless have been inefficient 
had it not been backed by the dispatch of Sheridan and his 
army to Texas, ready to invade Mexico and to drive out the 
French. Coupled with the advance of Sheridan was the fur- 
nishing of 30,000 American guns to the Mexican Army. Maxi- 
millan and his Government were driven out, driven out by the 
menace of an American Army and by guns supplied by Amer- 
ica. That near we came to war. Had we been weak we would 
have come to war. 

Let us turn to England. Our experiences here are even more 
instructive. A long series of oppressions compelled our fathers 
to rebel. Our liberties, let it never be forgotten, were gained 
at the point of the sword. 

Their story is written in blood drawn from the hearts of 
men who died to achieye those liberties for themselves and 
their posterity. But we were weak yet. In 1783 England 
signed with us a treaty of peace and acknowledged our com- 
plete sovereignty. Before a dozen years had passed, in 1794, 
England was raiding our commerce and confiscating our ships. 
A resolution of interdiction of all intercourse failed by the 
single vote of the Vice President. War seemed inevitable. It 
was avoided by the proclamation of John Jay, but in the treaty, 
made when we were young and weak and when England was 
strong, we were foreed to accept stipulations for the throt- 
tling of our commerce; we were restricted in our right to 
trade with the West Indies; and we were made to agree, 


among other things, not to export to any part of the world 
molasses, sugar, coffee, cocoa, or cotton, while we were to 
fully open our ports to Great Britain. Southern Senators will 
recognize in the embargo on American cotton provided in this 
treaty an early manifestation of British affection. 

The treaty thus extorted was so infamous that John Jay 
was burned in effigy from Massachusetts to Georgia, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who undertook to defend the treaty in a 
speech in New York City, was stoned by an indignant crowd 
of Americans. 

Only a few years elapsed before our rights were again out- 
raged. Our commerce was swept from the seas. Our seamen 
were impressed and enslaved. The American frigate Chesa- 
peake was attacked in the Potomac River without warning or 
warrant. She was totally unprepared for battle. We were at 
peace with Great Britain, but, nevertheless, the Chesapeake 
was fired upon; a number of her crew were killed; she was 
searched, and sailors from her decks were taken in custody and 
placed aboard a British man-of-war, We spoke the same lan- 
guage then, remember, you advocates of the ties of tongue— 
you who regard that as an insurance policy. 

The War of 1812 ensued. We entered it unprepared. Eng- 
land knew we were not prepared: hence English outrages on 
our commerce and our rights. We had 16 warships; she 
had 830. We had 6,000 seamen; she had 150,000. We had 
an untrained Army of 7,000 men; she had vast military re- 
sources at her command. Our population was 8,000,000; hers 
exceeded 20,000,000. 

What about the big brother idea then? The big brother 
idea is all right when you are the big brother but, if you are 
the little brother, it is wise to take note of history and warn- 
ing from the past. 

In the War of 1812, notwithstanding the vehement and 
eloquent protests previously uttered by one of her greatest 
statesmen, one of the greatest men in the world’s history, pro- 
tests against the loosing of Savages upon civilized peoples, 
she called to her aid the redskins of the forest. At Fort 
Dearborn they were permitted to massacre the American 
troops, and they slaughtered them to the last man. 

At Frenchtown, when it was taken by the Indians, wounded 
American soldiers were tortured and slaughtered, and this was 
done by the permission of General Proctor, the commander 
of the British forces. Here in this city, the Capitol and the 
White House were burned, and the Congressional Library was 
destroyed, 

Of course American history is being rewritten now. These 
gentlemen who are rewriting American history and who prac- 
tically say that George Washington was a traitor against a 
good and beneficent government are of the same crowd that 
preach internationalism, an abominable and treasonable doc- 
trine, which has no more place in the soil of American patriot- 
ism than a coiled rattlesnake has upon the bosom of a sleep- 
ing man. 

“ Internationalism.” You can not be an internationalist and 
a nationalist. You can not divide your allegiance between 
America and any other country. You are either altogether a 
patriot or you are half a traitor, 

I do not intend to discuss that phase of the matter to-day, 
and I resume my discussion of our relations with Great 
Britain. 

In the negotiations for peace, England sought to bar our na- 
tional westward expansion by demanding the creation of a 
large buffer State, embracing the principal portions of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. That State was to be set aside for 
the Indians. They preferred the redskin of the forest, the 
barbarians who had butchered our freops and slaughtered our 
women, to the advance of the civilization of America and of 
the white man. 

The treaty of peace which ended the war of 1812 was searcely 
signed when British cruisers began seizing American fishing 
vessels. This lasted until 1818, when the rights of the fisher- 
men were defined by a treaty which has always been regarded 
as an agreement in which the United States was worsted, 

I pass the Oregon dispute. There may be said to be two 
sides to that question, but certainly there was not manifested 
by Great Britain any disposition to assist the United States or 
its people in the establishment of a greu empire in America, 
England teok all she could get, and it was only our weakness 
which prevented us from claiming, taking, and holding a vast 
stretch of territory which is now under the British flag. 

The invasion of Mexico in 1861 and 1864 I have already 
referred to. England was party to that violation of American 
rights, although she withdrew because of discontent with 
France, for France seemed to have wanted the lion’s share. 
Nevertheless, her attitude was as inimical to our welfare and 
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to our doctrines as was that of France. But England, then 
desiring to divide this country into two small and weak repub- 
lics, seeing then, as her statemen always can, into the future, 
that if this country became reunited, that if the American 
people joined hearts and hands again as they had at the first, 
iwe would in a short time become one of the powerful nations 
of the earth and her chief rival in all that makes for great- 
mess, England sought to dismember this Republic, and so she 
Opened her shipyards in violation of her solemn treaty obliga- 
tions to us for the fitting out of craft to prey upon American 
commerce, z 

Singularly enough, again, those vessels, clearing from the 

ards of England aud Scotland, went to the West Indies, where 
they were fitted out with guns and equipment for battle. I 
have no doubt that this mistress of the sea, as she loves to 
call herself, watched with great elation the destruction of 
American commerce, the capture and sinking of American ships, 
well knowing that if those depredatious were continued at the 
end of that war England would be supreme upon the oceans, 
‘for America, her then great rival, would find all of her ships 
at the bottom of the ocean. 

Let us turn a moment to the Panama Canal. In 1850 and 
prior thereto England had been interposing obstacles to the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal by the United States. She had 
Seized portions of the mainland upon various pretexts. Her 
title was that of the highwayman, who takes goods at the point 
of a pistol. She set up pretended claims in Nicaragua, She 
asserted her dominance of the Mosquito coast. Having put 
forward these titles, every one of which was based upon fear 
and assertions of power, she demanded and extorted from us 
the onerous conditions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. These 
conditions formed the basis of the concessions which were 
wrung from us in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. The canal, to 
be built on American soil, which would benefit the commerce of 
the world, which was one of the greatest undertakings ever 
conceived in the brain of man for the benefit of the world, 
England obstructed. She insisted that she should have, if not 
a dominant, at least a tremendous interest in the canal, which 
was 3,000 miles from her own shores. It was because of the 
conditions written inte the Clayton-Bulwer treaty that we were 
obliged to make or did make the concessions under which 
England demanded that we should not charge tolls to any for- 
eign ships unless we exacted similar tolls from American 
ships—a concession which we made and which I think was 
rather foolish. 

We made that concession by repealing the canal tolls act at 
the demand of Great Britain. How serious that dispute was 
I do not know, for all the light we ever got on the question was 
in the statement of the President, which I think I can quote 
literally: “I shall not know how to deal with other delicate 
questions unless you ungrudgingly grant this request or grant 
me this power.” 
eised, and as the pressure only could have been applied 
by Great Britain, we may well understand it was of a serious 
character. 

Mr. President, who here has forgotten the Venezuela inci- 
dent? There are none here so young, I think, that they do not 
remember it. I know of no better way to present it than to 
read the impartial account in Mr. Lopoe’s History of the United 
States: 

An incident of Mr. Olney's diplomacy which attracted wide attention 
was that growing out of the Venezuelan affair. A long-standing dis- 

ute had existed between Great Britain and Venezuela concerning the 
— — boundary of British Guinna. Venezuela had repeatedly offered 
to submit the dispute to arbitration, and the United States had again 
and again tendered its good Offices to bring about a fair and peaceful 
settlement of the controversy, but without avail. The insistence of the 
British Government upon a westward extension of the Guiana boundary 
seemed to the Venezuelans a wanton aggression m their soverignty 
und a violation of the Monroe doctrine, which had been uniformly in- 
terpreted as denying the bt of any Furopean power to acquire by 
force new territoria ons on this hemisphere or to extend their 
dominions, They therefore called upon the Government of the United 
States to supper: Venezuela in its attitude, and at the same time up- 
hold one of its own cherished traditions. In the summer of 1895 Mr. 
Oluey inguired of the British Government whether it was willing to 
submit the controversy to arbitration, saying that Great Britain's 
action was in effect an aggression upon Venezuelan territory. The 
333 Lord Salisbury, in reply, declared that the dispute could not 


submitted to arbitration, and asserted that the Monroe doctrine 
was not u part of the code of international law "— 


Aud he did that in a very offensive way, let me say, too— 


at the Monroe doctrine was not a part of the code of international 
aw, nor did it have any applicability to the present question; was, in 
fact, inapplicable * to the te of things in which we Hve at the present 


day. 

When Lord Salisbury’s answer was received President Cleveland sent 
in a message ( ber 17. 1895) which startled the whole country 
ere re the two great English-speuking peoples of the world to the 

eof war. 

The message created consternation in financial circles, 


So there must have been some pressure exer- 


Notice this, you internationalists who follow international 
bankers and get. your cue from those who speculate in inter- 
national securities. Of course, there are none in the Senate. 
I am talking to those outside, I continue reading from Mr. 
Lopce’s history: 


The message created consternation in financial circles, it bei 
mated that stocks and other securities in the United States fel 
$500,000,000 to $300,000,000. In this message Mr. Cleveland asserted 
that the enforcement of the Monroe doctrine, as he understood it, was 
“important to our safety as a Nation, “essential to the integrity of 
our free institutions, aud was intended to apply to every stage of our 
Denona life, and could not become obsolete while our Republic eu- 
dures.” 

Mr. Lopor's history contains this comment: 


This vigorous statement was applauded by the people generally, but 
the money interests of New York especially were alarmed because they 
thought that Mr. Cleveland had unsettled values, something in their 
eyes more important than international policy, no matter how vital. 

The leopard has not changed his spots nor the Ethiopian his 
skin nor the banker his conscience. I am speaking of the inter- 
national bankers, some of whom would to-day sell their coun- 
try’s honor for profits in international bonds just as they were 
willing to denounce Cleveland as detailed in Mr. Lopae’s his- 
tory. 

Now, if I were to say of the money interests of New York 
what Mr, Lobo said in his history everybody would say, “ That 
is another Missouri radical,” but the words come from the pen 
of the illustrious statesman from Massachusetts, who is always 
noted not only for his high intelligence but for his judicial 


esti- 
from 


poise of mind. 
The historian continues 
Congress, forgetful of rty differences, with singular unanimity 


passed an act embodying President's recommendations with regard 
to the creation of a commission, At this remarkable exhibition of 
American sentiment Lord Salisbury gave way and consented to submit 
the question to arbitration. 

Not until we had taken the steps which indicated we would 
fight did they conclude to arbitrate. 

Vitimately award was made sustaining in part the British claim, 
under the principle— 

Of what?— 
of prescription that 50 years’ actual occupation gives title to the 
claimant— 

It is strange doctrine as applied to an undeveloped country 
such as Nicaragua and the Mosquito Coast, or the country 
Great Britain was trying to seize from Venezuela, that 50 
years of occupancy by a few men sent into a vast domain as 
hunters or fishers should take the title away from a country. 
The author, in disenssing this settlement and relating its effect, 
continues— 
but securing to Venezuela the mouths of the Orinoco, which was the 
main point in importance, Thus, although Great Britain had won much 
so far as the question of territory between her and Venezuela was 
concerned, the United States had carried its point completely aud a 
new and more potent meaning had been given to the Monroe doctrine, 

llenceforth no one could question e dominant sition of the 
United States on this hemisphere. One effect of the Venezuelan affair 
was to turn the eyes of the people of Great Britain and the United 
States toward arbitration as a Means of settling disputes. 

Mr. President, I have called attention to these historic inci- 
dents relating to our controversies with France and Great 
Britain not for the purpose of stirring anew any embers of 
dislike or ill will. Such a purpose is farthest from my heart. 
I desire the good will of France and the good will of England 
as I desire the good will for our country of every great nation 
and of every great people. 

I offer these illustrations merely for the purpose of shatter- 
ing, if I may, the glass house in which some statesmen live who 
imagine we are secure because at the present moment friendly 
relations exist, hugging to their bosoms the delusion that friend- 
ships now existing are solid guaranties of friendships in the 
future. Mr. President, what I have said and what I am about 
to say illustrate the fact that in international morals the maxim 
is Friendship ceases when there is conflict of interest.“ The 
whole story of the world bears that out. It is a picture of 
nations fighting side by side one day as allies and fighting 
against each other the next day as antagonists; it is a picture 
of solemn conventions and treaties signed and sealed, and Al- 
mighty God called as a witness, whilst at the very moment the 
instrument is being signed plans are in preparation looking 
toward a possible modification of the conditions: and the next 
day or the next year often finds the nations which were locked 
in the embrace of love struggling in the throes of deadly con- 
flict. I repeat, nations are governed by their interests, and 
recent illustrations corroborate my statement. 

Down at the southern end of the Continent of Africa were 
two little Republics. Over many weary miles the Boers had 
trekked in order that they might establish in the wilderness a 
nome where they could be independent and prosperous. They 
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sought neither aid nor interference; they lived the free life of 
the valleys; they were as free a people as there were in the 
world; theirs was a plain, homely, wholesome life; they were 
devout worshipers of our God and of England’s God; and yet 
no candid reader of history can doubt that England deliberately 
struck down the Boer Republics because she desired to control 
the commerce of that part of the world and because she desired 
the lands for their strategic value in time of war. There were 
gold and diamond fields there, and her objects were gold and 
land and power. 

What did the Boer gain as he stood and protested in the 
name of the god of liberty? What sympathy did he secure as 
he stood at the door of his house with his wife and children 
behind him and defended his right to live under the free skies 
and to enjoy the beneficence of Almighty God? He received 
bullets in his body and bayonets in his heart. 

What did the United States do? We held public meetings of 
protest; we passed resolutions of sympathy; but at the same 
time we sold Great Britain all the mules she needed to drag 
her deadly artillery across the veldts of South Africa to deal 
death to the gallant defenders of hearth and home. We were 
governed by self-interest. 

Turn, again, to recent events. England and Germany had 
long been friends. The German Kaiser and the British King 
were blood cousins. The families were married and inter- 
married until the strains of their blood crossed and inter- 
crossed so that they could scarcely longer be traced. They 
professed a deathless love each for the other. The German 
Kaiser came to visit the English King. They rushed into each 
other’s loving arms and kissed each other like schoolgirls 
meeting after a long separation or like lovers reunited. But 
when the interests of their countries collided, when policies 
came into conflict, when German traders began to invade the 
markets of the world and German armies began to be massed 
in great power, England made a secret treaty with France— 
scarce a treaty, an entente, an understanding by letter—and 
all the protestations of the past, all the loving phrases and 
sacred pledges that had been upon the lips of the monarchs 
of those two nations disappeared in the first puff of smoke 
from the cannon's mouth. 

Rumania, Bulgaria, the other Balkan States, had been the 
beneficiaries of the protection of Russia for a century of time. 
It was largely because of Russia's influence and assistance 
that the Turk was finally compelled to release his grip upon 
the throats of the Balkan States, including Rumania and Bul- 
garia. They were bound, therefore, to Russia’s interest in any 
contest by every consideration of gratitude. Rumania, how- 
eyer, was bound to the Central Powers by an alliance; yet 
when the war ensued, and Rumania thought it to her advan- 
tage, she broke her alliance, she violated her treaty, and she 
joined with the enemies of her allies to whom she had sworn 
brotherhood. 

Bulgaria, the immediate recipient of Russian help through 
a century of time, did not hesitate, when she considered it to 
her Interest, to cast her lot against Russia, and to join with 
the Central Powers in their effort to overwhelm and conquer 
Russia. 

Italy was bound to Germany and Austria and Turkey by a 
solemn agreement. She was to be their friend and their ally 
and stand by them in case they were attacked. She took a 
year to consider the question; and then, with German states- 
men and British statesmen each standing like wealthy suitors 
bidding for the hand of a lady, bidding for her favor and 


offering, each of them, advantages to Italy, when Italy deter- 


mined which side of the balance was heavier, which would 
most advantage her, which would get her the most territory, 
which would leave her strongest as a State, Italy cast her 
sword in the balance as against her broken promise and her 
plighted faith. 

I think there is a more tragic illustration than all this. 
Russiu had been the ally of France and of England and of 
Italy, and she became likewise our ally by our entrance into 
the war. I know not how many windrows of dead Russians 
are piled across the battle fields of Europe. Howeyer, the num- 
ber of individuals is estimated at from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000. 
Half armed and half supported, these mighty hosts swept for- 
ward to their death. The soldiers were marched upon the field 
so equipped that but one man in three was possessed of a rifle. 
It was the business of the other two to stand until the man with 
the rifle was killed and, if they had survived, to pick up the 
rifle and carry on the fight. Such a condition would have 
broken the spirit, the morale, of an army of Spartans, would 
have broken the spirit of Thermopylæ, for there the Greeks 
died with sword and shield, not as naked creatures to be 
butched. So, her spirit broken, Russia ventured to withdraw, 


but she did not join her enemies. She withdrew to heal her 
own wounds. Whatsoever method she sought for that healing 
was not our business; and yet, sir, the troops that had stood 
and received the fire of the Germans in long and bloody cam- 
paigns through long and bloody years, troops that had drawn 
that fire and left the English and French relieved to that ex- 
tent, now found themselyes facing those same French and Brit- 
ish troops, supplemented, let it be said to our eternal shame, by 
American troops! 

The balance of interest had shifted. It had been concluded, 
somehow or other, that the interests of our country lay in con- 
quering Russia and imposing our will upon her; and the moment 
that occurred, without act of Congress to justify it, without act 
of the British Parliament, so far as I know—but I care nothing 
about that—it is enough that our troops and those of Great 
Britain and France moved onto the soil of Russia. 

Hence, Mr. President, I repeat, the lesson of all history is 
that nations are governed by their great and vital interests as 
they conceive them, and that as those interests change the 
weather vane of friendship shifts. 

But we have a more recent illustration. Who would have said 
four years ago, when the armies of France and of England were 
joined under one commander, and that commander a Frenchman, 
when the troops were intermingled in the trenches, when Eng- 
lish and Americans and French were standing side by side, when 
they were charging over the shell-torn fields, when they were 
fighting for each other and dying for each other, when their 
blood was mingling in one common stream, that out of that blood- 
souked dust there would not be made a cement that would bind 
the French and British people foreyer into one common des- 
tiny, inspired by common love? But a dispute arises as to how 
much money France shall take from Germany. England signed 
a treaty with France agreeing on the means for the ascertain- 
ment of the reparations. The reparations were ascertained in 
accordance with the treaty, and France stands demanding that 
which Great Britain said when she signed the treaty she should 
have, But conditions have changed. Great Britain does not now 
regard it to her interest that the Germans should be pressed to 
extremity, and so we find the bonds are severed. How wide the 
breach will become we can not say, but this much we do know, 
that he, I repeat, is a fool indeed who trusts the fate of his 
country to the transient friendships which may exist between 
nations and peoples. ; 

{ do not want to say aught which could be construed into a 
justification of what France is doing or in criticism of her. I 
do not know the facts. With the amount of British propaganda 
that is going forth in this country daily from the press, with the 
amount of money that is being expended, I am no more certain 
that we know the truth now than that we knew the truth before 
we entered the last Great War. I do know there are in this 
country financial influences to-day which would do to our coun- 
try to-day what they were willing to do in the Venezuelan con- 
troversy, as Loper’s history recites. They were willing then 
to sacrifice American honor and American principle in order 
that the stock ticker might tell a pleasant story to their ears, 
and they are willing now to cancel American debts if thereby 
the bonds they hold shall go to a hundred cents or to a premium. 
But I have seen none of these gentlemen who advocate the 
cancellation of the debts of America, which is another way of 
canceling the debts due the general American people, I have seen 
none of them propose to cancel the debts they own and which 
are represented by the bonds in their private boxes. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss that theme to- 
day, I return to the proposition that these islands, now held by. 
Great Britain and by France—our friends to-day, let us hope 
our friends to-morrow—are not essential to their welfare. They 
are of but slight value except as points from which America might 
be attacked; and if these countries propose to maintain toward 
us an eternal friendship, then they will neyer need the islands 
for the purpose of attacking us. 

If they love us as they so vehemently claim, if they trust us 
as they ask us to trust them, then these islands, lying in Amer- 
ican waters near our coast, commanding the canal which we 
built and which we must protect, naturally belong under the 
American flag. If these nations really mean the friendship which 
their lips proclaim, if their hearts are as warm with sentiments 
of affection and confidence as the words of their pens picture, 
then I ask, why should they not cede these islands to the United 
States of America? 

You who have recently voted the contract which gives them 
8 and 34 per cent interest, where they are now bound to pay 35, 
which makes a difference, if the contract shall run for 62 years, 
of twenty-seven thousand million dollars; you who have yielded 
the benefits of this contract because of your confidence in the 
love of these foreign nations for this country; you who are 
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willing to tax the American farmer and business man and 
laborer 44 per cent to pay the interest upon our bonds given to 
secure this money, while you release Great Britain, by per- 
mitting them to pay only 8 per cent, the amount I have indi- 
cated; you who protest that kind of love, will you not join with 
me now in asking a little of a reciprocity of affection, a little 
of a mutuality of love, a little of the exchange of benefits? 

I have talked of this question at great length, sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, having wandered slightly from the theme, yet 
in the main following it, because I want the Senate and the 
American people to give consideration to what I believe to be 
the most important matter we have had to settle in our life- 
time as a nation, some great question of war excepted. I have 
talked of it, hoping that we might get a vote upon this resolu- 
tion at this session ; but feeling, if that vote can not be taken, that 
at least the words I have so poorly spoken may, nevertheless, 
serve to arouse a sentiment in the hearts of our people which 
will ultimately result in securing the complete dominance of 
the United States over all of these outlying islands, so that we 
shall be secure against the attacks of enemies from these islands 
as bases, so that the benefits of our civilization, our trade, and 
our broader and more humane policies may fall upon the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of these islands of the western Atlantic. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senate. 


APPENDIX. 
ISLE OF PINES. 


The 50 miles’ sail to the Isle of Pines from Batabano on the south 
coast of Cuba is through waters so shallow and clear that the coral 
sea floor with all its bright-colored marine vegetation, over which gor- 
— 5 tinted fish and great sharks dart and glide, is in full view. 

etween the islands around about Batabano the sea water has a clouded 
and milklike appearance, so marked that Columbus, in one of his voy- 
ages of discovery, bottled some of it to take home and show King 
Ferdinand. Outside these islets the Caribbean Sea is deeply blue, 
almost a sapphire shade, blending imperceptibly into the coloring ot 
the sky, the latter, however, being constantly filled with light, fluffy 
masses of snow-white, drifting clouds that make the patches of blue 
ogy Tree between them seem even bluer by contrast. 

eretofore the Isle of Pines has been associated in many people's 
mind with land sales, citrus fruit growing. and other industries of 
the soll, and it has signified but little to them. The Isle of Pines 
had not then come to its own, and it suffered the neglect of obscurity. 
To-day, however, the little island is quietly taking its place as one 
of the coming winter resorts. And for this reason a splendid, abso- 
lutely modern hotel has just been opened in Nueva Gerona, where all 
the conveniences of a metropolitan hotel, except the surroundings, 
are available, and Santa Fé, an Idyllic spot, is well to the fore and 
will shortly count further additions to its hostelries. 

Pro: has impressed its mark on every foot of ground around the 
several prosperous colonies in the northern half of the island, so that 
one sees on every hand extensive groves of oranges, grapefruit, limes, 
ete., in fine condition, and field after field of the luscious pineapple; 
but it is its wonderful climate, and the unquestioned salubrity of the 
island, that is really making a name for it. 

The Isle of Pines abounds in a great variety of means for outdoor 
life and sport, and its waters afford splendid fishing, which includes 
the famous tarpon (the silver king), snapper, cherna, blue fish, and 
numerous other game fish: 

Sea bathing is enjoyed safely all the year round at the beaches of 
8 Nueva Gerona, and motor 8 and canoeing on the 
beautiful Casas River is a pastime popular with many residents and 
oe for which launches may be hired at reasonable rates in Nueva 

rona, 

It is an ideal place for the automobiles. There are 100 miles of 
excellent highways, connecting all the important colonies, and there are 
nearly 100 more of good by-roads, many of which are simply broadened 
trails worn through the great fragrant pine forests, but which are ideal 
for automobiles, nevertheless, as the soil packs hard and no ruts are 
formed. It is estimated that there are over 100 automobiles on the 
island, and this number is being constantly augmented, 

There are 4,850 registered American property owners and over 2,000 
actual American residents and settlers in the Isle of Pines, the total 

polation of which is a little short of 5,000, so that it is no wonder 

t has become overwhelmingly American in all its leading character- 
istics, and that tourists from the United States feel entirely at home 
as soon as they arrive there. The island is now dotted with charmin 
bungalows and handsome residences of wealthy Americans who spend 
their winters in its superb climate. 

There are many springs of mineral waters, chiefly magnesia, all 
over the island, much of which is bottled and enjoys great fame and 
an enormous sale throughout Cuba. In fact, mineral water to-day con- 
stitutes the principal item of the exports of the island. 

Many social and other clubs have been formed at the various colonies, 
and there is a healthy rivalry for preeminence among the districts which 
produces satisfactory results in the way of general progress. Fairs 
and expositions at one town or another are not infrequent events, and 
the annual exhibition held in the town of Santa Fe early in the month 
of February is an institution of recognized merit and prestige, and is 
well worth visiting to see its splendid exhibits of fruit and produce 
grown in the island. 

Communication with the Isle of Pines is effected by the American- 
owned steamer Cristobal Colon, which plies between Batabano and the 
island. This steamer was especially built for this service and is in 
every way up to date; the staterooms all have yea water and are 
cool and comfortable. Three trips a week are made, and the passengers 
may leaye Habana on the evening of Mondays, Wednesdays, and - 
days, by taking the train to Batabano, which leaves the new central 
station at 6.10 p. m., and reach Nueva Gerona early the next morning. 
There are, perhaps, few other trips in the world so delightful as the 
one from Batabano to the Isle of Pines, especially on a moonlight night. 
The calm tropical sea, over which there is always a gentle, cool breeze 
blowing, and the brilliant constellations overhead glistening brightly 
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in the clear atmosphere of the Tropics, make the night on deck so 
seductive that, no matter how cool and comfortable the staterooms 
may be, one feels that the open deck on this occasion provides a rare 
chapter in life. 


[From the New York Evening Mail, Wednesday, April 9, 1913.] 
ISLE OF PINES BELONGS TO UNITED STATES— WAS DESIGNATED AS AMERI- 
CAN TERRITORY ON THE OFFICIAL MAPS IN M’KINLEY’S TIME. 

The status of the Isle of Pines seems to be generally misunderstood, 
as indeed it is to an extent uncertain, Nine men out of ten believe 
to-day that the little island belongs to Cuba, but having been settled 
by Americans it has become Americanized to such a degree as to 
make annexation desired. 

The fact of the matter is that the Isle of Pines is a United States 
possession. By the treaty of Paris Spain ceded the island to this 
country, and on all the official maps of the United States it was so 
designated during the McKinley administration. 

When the Cuban Republic was established the Isle of Pines was 
omitted from its constitutional boundaries. The only claim that Cuba 
has ever had to the property is one of proximity and ssession and 
the fact that it was first settled by Cubans, Indeed, eight years age 
a treaty was negotiated surrendering the island to Cuba, but e 
2 8 has refused to ratify, and the treaty 18 still pend- 
ng in v. 

Sine dispatches recently announced a bitter state of feeling among 
the anti-American element in Cuba on account of a petition which has 
been circulated among the residents of the Isle of Pines asking the 
President and the Senate to take such action as may be required to 
make their island permanently a possession of the United States. This 
is far from annexation. The country is already ours by every shadow 
of legal and moral ht, and the fact that the Cuban Government 
assumed jurisdiction 1901 does not alter the situation in the 


slightest degree. 
of an American possession to warrant 


he Isle of Pines was hepa p 
American citizens investing there. The War Department encouraged 


them In this respect, The largest single American colony outside of 
the United States is now located there. It has a population of 
about 4,000 to only 1,000 Cubans, who work for the American land- 
holders. And yet the Cubans are the only persons allowed to exercise 
the right of franchise. Strangely enough, the sovereignty is vested 
in the peon class, while those who have the larger interests have no 
1 5 the affairs of the local government. 

e present administration, if its policy is voiced in the Baltimore 
platform, gives little promise of living up to the traditions and history 
of the Democratic Party in respect to territorial enlargement. Every 
addition to the United States from 1803 to 1867 came to us under 
a Democratic administration. The Bryan pr m, however, is against 
anything that savors of enlargement, and it doubtful if the Ameri- 
cans on the Isle of Pines will be able to get much help from Wash- 
ington, However, this is not a question of impe ism—of annexa- 
tion—of colony grabbing; but of protecting or abandoni a colony 
of American citizens who have been turned over to the political con- 
trol of an alien ple who have not shown the slightest capacity for 
governing themselves. (Buffalo Commercial.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: j 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; 

S. 937. An act to reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of 
MeMechen, Marshall County, W. Va., for money and postage 
stamps stolen ; 

S. 1502. An act for the relief of Thomas E. Owen; 

S. 2853. An act for the relief of persons suffering damage by 
reason of proceedings for the condemnation of land for Camp 
Benning, Ga. ; 

S. 3118. An act for the relief of Herbert E. Meilstrup; 

S. 3171. An act for the relief of the trustee of the estate of 
Hillsboro Dredging Co., a corporation, bankrupt; 

S. 3256. An act for the relief of A. L. Gramling; and 

S. 4345. An act for the relief of E. J. Reynolds. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1599. An act for the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, 
deceased, and the estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased; and 

S. 3351. An act for the relief of G. Dare Hopkins. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. R. 297. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vincenza Diminico ; 

H. R. 870. An act for the relief of Charles W. Mugler; 

H. R. 514. An act authorizing the payment of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay to Josephine H. Barin; 

H. R. 1227. An act for the relief of Frank G. Emmes; 

H. R. 1263. An act for the relief of Charles L. McCulley; 

H. R. 4437. An act for the relief of James H. Gordon; 

H. R. 6577. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land 
in the State of South Dakota to the Robert E. Kelley Post, 
No. 79, American Legion, South Dakota; 

H. R. 8733. An act for the relief of Harold L. McKinley; 

H. R. 8871. An act for the relief of Richard Andrews; 

H. R. 9309. An act for the relief of the Neah Bay Dock Co., 
a corporation ; 

H. R. 9631. An act for the relief of Edward F. Dunne, jr.; 
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I. R. 10022. An act for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of 
Malone, N. X.; 

H. R. 10041. An act for the relief of certain ex-service men; 

H. R. 12315. An act for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner T. K. Bentley; 

H. R. 12584. An act for the relief of Alice Loeber; and 

H. R. 14270. An act to amend sections 3, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, 
and 25 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known 
as the Federal farm loan act. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 39) directing the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House of Representatives to place a floral wreath at the base 
of the Washington Monument on Washington’s Birthday. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were subsequently signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1066. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Seven- 
teenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening 
and extension of streets called for in the permanent highway 
plan of the District of Columbia; 

S. 3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee: 

S. 3103. An act te amend section 2294. United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to homesteads; 

S. 3332. An act to provide for a grant to the city of Boise, 
in the State of Idahe, of the use ef a certain part of the 
Boise Barracks Military Reservation under certain conditions; 

S. 3593. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with own- 
ers of private land holdings within the Glacier National Park; 

S. 3808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on the 
Columbia River and various other irrigation projects: 

S. 4036. An act to prohibit the unautherized wearing, manu- 
facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War De- 
partment; 

H. R. 2049. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Light- 
ering Co.; 

H. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Eugene Fazzi; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C., H. Klein Brick Co.; 

II. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 4619. An act for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa; 

H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig: 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 
Titania; 

H. R. 5249. An act for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, collector 
of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5475. An act for the relief of the Standard American 
Dredging Co. ; 

H. R. 5648. An act for the relief of Ike T. Boyles; 

H. R. 6177. An act for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the American 
steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing the 
said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor ; 

H. R. 9049. An act declaring the act of September 19, 1890 
(26 Stat., ch. 907, sec. 7}, and the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat., 
ch. 425, sec. 9), and all acts amendatory of either thereof, shall 
not hereafter apply to a portion of the west arm of the south 
fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 9316. An act for the relief of Robert J. Ashe; 

H. R. 9887. An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. ; 

H. R.13128. An act authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 13481. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30; 1924, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 13808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State 
of Pennsylvania; and 

S. J. Res. 279. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of the 


United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in New 


Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 


MERCHANT MARINE. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Fletcher Lod: Sheppard 
Bayard Frelinghuysen McCormick Smit 
Borah McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Glass McKinley Spencer 
Brookhart Gooding ~ McNary =" Stanfield 
Broussard Hale Moses Stanley 
Bursum Harreld Nelson Sterlin 
Cameron Harris New Zuther 
Capper Harrison Oddie 8 
Caraway effin Overman Townsend 
Couzens Hitchcock Pepper Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Underwood 
Cummins Jones, Wash. an Wadsworth 
Zurtis Kell ogg Poindexeter Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Kendrick Pomerene Walsh. Mont. 
Dillingham mig Ransdell Warren 
Edge Lad Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fernald Lenroot Robinson Willis 

Mr, PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Nichorsox] is detained on account of illness. I ask that this 
announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


POLICY REGARDING RUSSIA. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I presume our friends whe are 
anxious to see the pending bill become a law are interested in 
having some cargoes for the ships after they have been induced 
to put to sea. I am much more interested in finding some- 
thing to put on the ships than I am im the subsidy. There are 
idle ships in every port in the world for want of cargo to carry. 
The most vital problem which we can have for consideration 
is the method or the policy by means of which possibly we 
may open the markets and find goods to carry, or create a 
demand which will induce the carriage. 

I shall discuss at this time a subject which the friends of 
the measure may not be willing to admit bears directly upon the 
question, but certainly it bears on it, at least indirectly. It is 
certainly of much concern to those who are interested in reopen- 
ing the markets of Europe to the products which are now a 
surplus upon our hands. 

Upon the 17th day of March, 1917, the last of the Romanoffs 
abdicated. Immediately thereafter was formed what was 
known as the provisional government of Russia. That con- 
tinued until about November 7, 1917, when the Kerensky gov- 
ernment or the provisional government was supplanted by 
what has since been known as the Soviet Govermnent of Rus- 
sia. That Government has now been in existence going on six 
years—will have been in existence six years in the coming 
November. 

The policy of the Allies and associated powers toward Russia 
is incomprehensible except upon the theory that it was thought 
wise to force back upon the Russian people the rule of the old 
régime or else dismember and break up Russia into small States. 
If this or either of these was the policy of the Allies, the course 
which has been pursued for the last three or four years is 
indeed understandable. Otherwise it is to me incomprehensible. 

Upon the 8th day of January, 1918, the President of the 
United States made this announcement: 


The evacuation of all Russian territories (as one of the conditions 
in the settlement of the war) and a settlement of all Russian ques- 
tions such as to insure the best and most untrammeled cooperation of 
— —— — the world in order to afford Russia a clear and pre- 


sapere for the og reg settlement of her autonomous 
Siite "development and of her national policy, promising here a 
cordial come in the League of Nations under institetions of her 


own thotce. and, besides a cordial welcome, help and assistance in all 
that she may need and require. The treatment meted out to Russia 
by the sister nations in the months to come must be a decisive proof 
their good of their understanding of her needs as apart from 
their own green and of their intelligent and disi ed sympathy, 
So far as that ouflined a policy upon the part of this Gov- 
ernment toward Russia, it seemed to me at the time to state a 
sound proposition, and it seems to me to be equally sound at the 
present time—to permit Russia to work out a system of gov- 
ernment of her own choosing, to enable her to adopt such poli- 
cies and pursue such course, so far as her internal affairs are 
concerned, as the ef Russia, however expressed, might 
has been changed or why it has under- 
ure from the original announcement 
I am very thoroughly satisfied, however, 
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that in so far as we have departed it has been error upon 
our part, I am equally satisfied that should we have pursued 
a different course than the course which was there outlined 
the conditions in Russia and the conditions with reference 
to Russia and the other nations of Europe and the world would 
have been very much more satisfactory than they are at the 
present time. . 

But a little different course prevailed. Immediately after 
the signing of the armistice there began a rigid, persistent 
blockade of Russia. It might have been designed to bring about 
a change of government in Russia. It might have been in- 
tended for this or that purpose. I hesitate to say that it was 
intended as a matter of punishment. But whatever the design 
and whatever the purpose, it accomplished nothing within the 
realm of reason or justice in international affairs. Instead of 
weakening, it strengthened those who were in control of affairs 
in Russia. Instead of undermining, it strengthened the Bol- 
shevists. Instead of punishing those whom it might be supposed 
it was thought proper to punish, it punished those who were 
perfectly helpless to protect themselves. It visited untold 
misery and suffering upon the masses of the Russian people. 
Even hospital ships were denied admission to the ports of Rus- 
sia, a thing indefensible from the standpoint of policy or 
humanitarianism. It was a cruel, ruthless, futile policy, with- 
out conscience or common sense behind it. 

After the policy with reference to the blockade came the 
organization of invasion of Russia by outside powers. The 
forces of Kolchak and of Wrangel and of Denikin were mu 
nitioned and financed by outside powers, by those who had been 
associated with Russia or with whom Russia had been asso- 
ciated only a short time before. These men represented, in the 
estimation of the Russian-people, the old régime. The peas- 
antry, the masses of Russia, looked upon Kolchak and Wran- 
gel as representatives of the old Czar rule, and that their ad- 
mission to power or the placing of them in power would be 
but another way of calling back the old rule. So they failed 
in their purpose; but while they failed to obtain control of 
affairs in Russia the invasion succeeded in adding demoraliza- 
tion to the Russian situation and greater and deeper misery 
to the Russian people. Wide spaces of territory were laid 
waste. War was again pushed upon a people who had been in 
war for years, and it would be difficult to caleulate the great 
evil brought to the Russian people by reason of those invasions 
or attacks munitioned and supplied by outside powers. 

The result of the policies thus pursued is at the present time 
bearing fruit in a way that no one could wish to have it. If 
the policies which have been pursued should finally ripen into 
what is now indicated, an understanding or combination be- 
tween Germany and Russia, and possibly Islam, it would pre- 
sent a condition of affairs quite as serious, so far as the peace 
of the world is concerned, as that which was presented in 
August, 1914. If the discliplining and organizing power of 
Germany should unite with the man power of Russia, and the 
two should be aided by the fanaticism of Islam, it would present 
as serious a situation as ever confronted Europe in its entire 
history. And yet that is the legitimate fruit of the policies 
which have obtained with reference to both Russia and Ger- 
many, one of them dealt with as an outlaw by all the nations 
who were dominant upon the side of the Allies, and the other 
dealt with in a way which naturally, as Lloyd-George said at 
Genoa, has bound them together in bonds of despair, and there 
they are at the present time. 

I read a paragraph from an editorial in the Brooklyn Eagle 
of a few days since: 

{From the Brooklyn Daily Eagle.] 
FROM ESSEN TO RUSSIA, 


While the French were completing their plans for the seizure of Essen 
the 3 firm closed a contract with the Soviet Government for the 
peaceful nvaslon of Russia. In the most important concession yet 

sued by the Lenin-Trotski administration the Krupps obtained the 
right to exploit some 260,000 acres of rich agricultural land in south- 
western Russia which was an appanage of the Russian Crown. 

The Krupps are sending to Russia a staff of technicians provided with 
the most modern agricultural machinery. The machines are of the 
tractor type. They are being turned out in factories which supplied 
German tanks during the war. The Krupps propose to create a model 
farm, operated on the most scientific principles. After some wrangling 
the Soviet Government has conceded the right to export from Russia 
whatever this land can be made to produce. 

And while the French are destroying Germany's capacity to pay with 
their bootless Invasion of the Ruhr the Russo-Asiatic Bank is supplying 
British 5 with the consent of the British Government in order 
that the Krupps may develop this new market for their merchandise. 

Russia's buge land areas have never been properly exploited. The 
Germans have the agricultural experts and the plants to produce ma- 
chines which could quintuple Russian production in a decade. The 
British are wise enough to realize that here is an ideal field for Ger- 
man development. It creates the markets for their manufactured prod- 
ucts which they must have; it supplies them with a part of the food 
they must purchase abroad; it provides no cutthroat competition in 
existing world markets, 


The editorial is based upon news dispatches which had pre- 
ceded it several days, which disclosed the fact that those two 
great people were coming together, combining the respective 
powers, the natural resources and the man power of the one, the 
technical knowledge and the disciplining of the other, a thing 

rhich it was known to have been taking place for the last two 
years, although strenuously and repeatedly denied in this 
country. Does anyone look upon such a condition of affairs 
without the deepest apprehension? 

I now read a news paragraph from the New York Times of 
January 15, 1923: 


Rantzeau's ideas have a practical importance. He sees Russia and 
Germany in a position to help each other. Germany needs food, which 
she can only buy with gold or goods, Having no gold she must give 
goods, which automatically bars her from American or British—in- 
cluding the British colonies—markets. But next fall, with average 
weather, Russia will have upward of 8,000,000 tons of grain surplus. 
And Russia has terrible need of German goods, for which she, too, can 
not give gold, but only grain, 

Already an arrangement has been concluded between Russia and Ger- 
many whereby the former will export immediately from Odessa 30,000 
tons of rye ir return for German goods. After the harvest the Russians 
are planning exchange on a huge scale which such optimists as Sokolo- 
8 minister of finance, claim will enable them to balance the soviet 

ndget. 

On paper the scheme looks excellent, Its mechanism is as follows: 
After the harvest the Russian peasants have a surplus of, say, 8,000,000 
tons. Suppose 2,000,000 thereof are earmarked for export to Germany. 
Of course under the new policy it is not the property of the Russian 
Government, but of the peasant cooperatives, acting for the individual 
peasant owners. But the cooperatives will intrust the sale in Germany 
to the bureau of foreign trade. This is one of the chief reasons why 
this monopoly has been retained despite general criticism. 


This is not, as I intimated a moment ago, a new development 
by any means. Those who have undertaken to watch the effect 
of the policy of the Allies toward Russia have known for the 
last two and one-half years that those two great powers were 
coming together—driven together. It is not a natural combina- 
tion; it is not a natural condition of affairs. Some antipathies 
and some antagonisms of more than ordinary moment had to be 
overcome. The true policy, the wise policy would have pre- 
served the friendship which had long existed between the Rus- 
sian people and the people of the United States and would have 
preserved our friendly relations with that power which is now 
being driven by reason of this condition of affairs into alliance 
with other nations. 

I eall attention to a pargraph or two from an article which 
appeared in L’Echo de Paris, a clerical daily, published in 
France on March 8, 1922, which reads as follows: 

+ * early as 1919, to make overtures for business relations 
with the Soviet Government. 

And we ought to bear in mind as we go along that one of 
the reasons assigned for our failure to do business with Russia 
is because it was unsafe as a business proposition— 

She believed that, although the chaos in Russia might prevent her 
realizing at once her ultimate political projects in that country, she 
might open a profitable market there for her manufactures, that 
would be paid for in gold, precious stones, and the raw materials 
that Russia still had in stock. It was with this object in view that 
germany sent an investigating committee to that country. 

* $ D s * > 


after February, 1921, there was rapid progress. From this month, 
in fact, dates the resumption of commercial intercourse between 
German and Soviet Russia. On the 18th of February a protocol was 
signed at Moscow by representatives of the German foreign office 
and of the Soviet foreign office to regulate provisionally relations 
between the two countries. Commercial delegations were to 
attached to the delegations already established at Moscow and 
Berlin in order to insure free intercourse between the two nations, 
Among other things, this agreement regulated passports and risés 
required of citizens of either country when traveling in the other. 
It guaranteed the inviolabillty of the property of Germans who might 
settle in Russia, with the permission of the soviet authorities, in order 
to engage in business there. 


Again, says the article: 


On the 1ith of January the Rosta, or official Russian telegraph 
bureau, announced that after the 6th of that month the German 
National Bank and the Dresden Bank had agreed to recognize the 
drafts of the Soviet National Bank. At the same time the Soylet 
National Bank directed its representatives in Berlin to deposit sey- 
eral million marks with the German National Bank. The same day 
the Soviet National Bank drew its first check against the German 
National Bank for 15,000,000 marks. Thus, after an interruption 
of more than seven years, banking relations were restored between 
Russia and Germany. 

The first fruit gathered from this policy, therefore, is 
the coming- together of these two great powers. If they 
were associating themselves together as friendly nations would 
ordinarily do, having no antagonism and no reason for an- 
tagonism with other nations, it would be a very desirable 
thing to see; but when we realize, Mr. President, that they are 
brought together, in a large measure, by reason of the policy 
obtaining against both of those powers, thereby creating a 
certain state of mind upon the part of these vast peoples, it 
presents an entirely different aspect and one not at all desir- 
able. I say it is the fruit of this narrow-visioned, intolerant 
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policy—a policy -which has borne no fruit save that of hunger, 
misery, estrangement, and may now be conducive to war. I 
challenge anyone to point to one single advantage, to one 
benefit, to one fruitful gathering from this policy. It has been 
a vindictive policy, and such policies are always barren of good 
results. My interest in this question from the beginning has” 
been not that of recognition*of the soviet government because 
of any sympathy with the principles upon which that govern- 
ment may be founded, nor, indeed, because I believed it would 
ever in its present form or in the form which first obtained 
ultimately succeed; but leaving that for them to work out 
for themselves, the wiser policy, it seemed to me, after the war 
had closed, was to hold the friendliest possible relations, con- 
sidering our interests, with this great nation and also with 
Germany. 

Think for a moment of the country which has been out- 
lawed; its population; what it means among the nations of 
the world and its place among the family of nations as a 
power when measured by its population and its natural re- 
sources. There are in Russia 140,000,000 people—a very in- 
dustrious, law-abiding, home-loving people, so far as 95 per 
cent of them are concerned—a people holding the utmost 
friendliness toward the people of the United States and to- 
ward this Government. Russia has an area of 8,166,130 square 
miles, and, including Kiva and Bokhara, her area is 8,273,130 
square miles. 

Continental United States has only 3,026,789 square miles, 
and, including all our territory, continental and insular, 
3,748,510—a little less than half the area of a people who are 
now outlaws among the nations of the world. It can not be 
a healthy condition of affairs; and if there is a possible way 
of avoiding such a condition it is our highest duty, in the inter- 
est of peace and in the interest of the restoration of sane eco- 
nomic conditions throughout Europe and the world, to avoid 
it. It can not be other than a menace to the peace of the 
entire world that a vast people; with vast natural resources 
and undoubtedly a great future, are outlawed among the 
nations. Prior to the war Russia comprised one-sixth of the 
entire land surface of the globe, and her mineral and timber 
wealth constituted the greatest undeveloped natural resources 
in the world. 

Mr, President, I can understand why it is to the interest of 
certain powers in Europe to retard the development of Russia. 
It is not an interest with which I could have any possible 
sympathy; but, nevertheless, it is such an interest as has pre- 
dominated to a marked degree in the foreign policies of Puro- 
pean nations. I can understand why powers would organize 
to finance Denekine and Wrangel to break up and destroy the 
Russian Government or else restore the old régime, but that 
ought not to be a policy with which the United States could 
have any possible sympathy. It is not in the interest of hu- 
manity and it is certainly not in the interest of the material 
welfare of the people either of Russia or of the United States. 

There seems to be a popular belief—I do not assume, of 
course, that it obtains in the State Department—that in rec- 
ognizing a government we, in a measure, approve of the form 
of government which the people of that government may have 
at the time of the recognition. I have received an abundance 
of letters from people of more or less intelligence which say 
the recognition of Russia would set the stamp of approval by 
the United States upon that particular form of government 
which the Russian people are said at this time to have. Such 
recognition is not an approval or a disapproval of the form 
of government; it is a recognition of the fact that they have 
a government. 

Tt it not an approval of their form of government, any more 
than our recognition of Turkey to-day is an approval of the 
Turkish form of government or of her acts under it. We, 
finding a people with a government which they have estab- 
lished, recognize as a fact that a government has been estab- 
lished and invite them to become members of the family of 
nations by the act of recognition. 

Woolsey, in his International Law, says: 


The question of a State’s right to exist is an internal one, to be 
decided by those within its borders who belong to its organization. 
To bring the question before external powers not only destroys sov- 
ereignty but must either produce perpetual war or bring on the despot- 
ism of some one strong nation or sawone . nations, re- 

1 $ all others to conform their constitutions to the will of these 
ran 

If a nation, or set of nations, should act on the plan of withhold- 
ing their sanction from new nations with certain constitutions, such a 
es would justify others who 8 differently in refusing to regard 
he former any longer as legitimate States. 

If we should decline to recognize Russia because of her form 
of government, and should carry that principle into practice, it 
would necessarily require us to refuse recognition to or with- 
draw recognition from several nations which I might name. 


So far, therefore, as the government from an internal stand- 
point is concerned, outside of the relationship which it may 
have with the governments of the earth in its foreign affairs, 
it is not of the slightest concern to the people of the United 
States or to the Government of the United States what kind 


of a government it is. If we shall find in this discussion that, 
notwithstanding its form of government, it is prepared to dis- 
charge its obligations to the other nations of the world, to meet 
the relationship, and in good faith to discharge the obligations 
which rest upon it, it is, I say, not of the slightest concern to 
us what their particular form of government may be. 

We are inclined, Mr. President, to forget. Our memories are 
short. It has not been very long in the life of nations, as we 
measure the life of nations, since the representatives of this 
Republic were pathetically hunting their way about the courts 
of Europe, and being rejected for the same reason that is as- 
signed here—that the young Republic was not prepared to 
meet its obligations or discharge its duties toward the other 
nations of the world. Think of Franklin and Jay and Adams 
going about the courts of Europe, almost kicked from pillar 
to post, and told that Lou have no government. Your ob- 
ligations we can not expect to be carried out. Your treaties 
will not be fulfilled.” Such were the circumscribed and such 
was the faith of great powers who looked upen the forma- 
tion of a great, free government. 

John Fiske, in that perfectly fascinating volume in which he 
recounts what he calls the critical period of American history, 
has a paragraph which it may not be out of place to read: 

Jefferson, at Parts, was told again and again that it was useless for 
the French Government to enter into any agreement with the United 
11 5 as e was no certainty that it would be fulfilled on our 


That is, on the part of the United States— 


and the same things were said all over Europe.. 
bullied by England, insulted by France and Spa 
at in Holland. The humiliating 


We were 
in, and looked askance 
tion in which our ministers were 
placed by the beggarly poverty of Congress was something almost be- 
yond credence. It was by no means unusual for the superintendent 
of finance, when hard pushed for money, to draw upon our foreign 
ministers and then sell the drafts for cash. This was not only not 
unusual; it was an established custom. It was done again and again 
when there was not the smallest ground for supposing that the minister 
upon whom the was made would have any funds wherewith to 
meet it. He must and beg for money. That was part of his duty 
as envoy, to solicit loans without security for a government that 
could not raise enough money by taxation to defray its current ex- 
penses, 

Mr. President, I hope we have heard enough about the fact 
that after six years this government in Russia is unable to 
meet its obligations; that it has no money; that it may any 
day fail or fall by the wayside. That is not a matter, under 
present conditions and circumstances, which ought to weigh 
in the least. 

The preponderating, controlling, dominating fact is that there 
is a government which has had an existence for nearly six 
years, performing all the duties and obligations of a govern- 
ment. tt 

What is the first test of a government? It is to keep order at 
home, and then to deal honorably with foreign powers. Life 
and property are just as secure to-night in Petrograd and Mos- 
cow as in New York or Chicago: The laws of that country are 
as thoroughly enforced, so far as the protection of human life 
is concerned, as in any country in Europe. It is true they 
passed through the cruel, bloody period which characterizes 
revolution ever and always, for which no man would even at- 
tempt to make an apology. They passed through a period char- 
acteristic of all great revolutions, and there never has been a 
revolution upon such a stupendous scale as this; but at the pres- 
ent time and for months and months past they are meeting 
the supreme test of a government, and that is the protec- 
tion of property and of life, notwithstanding the venal and 
corrupt propaganda which is constantly being sent out in this 
country. 

To give you an idea, if I may turn to it hastily, about the 
manner in which this cause is repeatedly presented to us, Cap- 
tain Estes, in making a speech a few nights ago in the city of 
New York before the Republican Club, stated, according to the 
press. dispatch, as follows: 
FFT 
There is in New York banks to che credit of the Lenin-Trotski. govern 
ment $540,000,000. 

He said: 

New York banks held at least $180,000,000 in gold while I was locked 
up in jail, and the deposits are three times that sum now. The most 
of it is with Kuhn T although 
— —.— banks have heavy deposits. Much of it is in old Russian 

ru 

The intention undoubtedly was to disclose that Lenin and 
Trotski were not only tyrants but were also engaged in robbing 
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their people, pushing their money out of the country which they 
were wrecking, so that in the hour of escape they would have 
something with which to take care of themselves. It has been 
repeatedly circulated over this country that this was true and 
that they were engaged not in an attempt, however unwisely 
from our viewpoint, to construct a government but in holding 
power for a sufficient length of time to enable them to take care 
of themselves financially in proper fashion. I thought, in view 
of the fact that Captain Estes had mentioned the firms, that 
we might indeed find out whether they had the money on hand. 
I telegraphed to these two banks as follows: 

Are you free to state to me the facts concernin 
Captain Estes relative to Lenin-Trotski governmen 
posits in your bank? 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. replied: 


We are in receipt of your telegraphic inquiry. We have never had 
any dealing of any nature with the Lenin-Trotski government, and 
have no deposit, directly or indirectly, for their account. 

The president of the Guaranty Trust Co. says: 

I assume your telegram of to-day refers to Captain Estes's statement 
before National Republican Club, as reported in Sunday's New York 
Tribune. We have no de t here to the credit of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, either in gold or otherwise. 

Comment is unnecessary. It is a fitting sample of the mis- 
information which the people in this country are given with 
reference to Russia. Countless other illustrations might be 
given. I do not know Captain Estes. I shall assume he was 
also misinformed. But it certainly seems the statement was 
without foundation. 

Mr. President, let us review briefly, as nearly as we can from 
accurate statements, the actual present condition of affairs in 
Russia. 

I shall ask, first, the privilege of reading a portion of a let- 
ter from Bishop Nuelsen, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who has been for many months in Russia, and, as I understand, 
is there now. This letter is addressed to me under date of De- 
cember 8, 1922. Knowing that Bishop Nuelsen had been for a 
long time in Russia, and that his business was the occasion of 
his being there, and knowing something of the standing of 
Bishop Nuelsen in the Methodist Church, it seemed to me that 
whatever his view might be it would be one upon which we 
could reasonably rely, especially as to those things which are 
open to observation. He says: 

As far as I was able to observe, the present government in Russia is 
as firmly established as any government in Maron I do not look for 
a revolution, but I do expect that a gradual evolution will take place. 
I did not find anybody in Russia who looked forward to a revolution, 
even among those who were quite outspoken in their criticism. One 
of the American newspaper correspondents whom I met in Moscow 
had just returned from a trip through the greater part of the country, 
and he said to me with reference to the government, “ There is not a 
crack in sight.” $ 

The argument often presented to us is that this government 
does not represent the Russian people at all, that it is a coterie 
of autocrats who have seized control of affairs, that the people 
of Russia as a people are not in sympathy with it, and that it 
does not represent them at all. That is not the view which 
Bishop Nuelsen gets of the situation. 

In fact, Mr. President, it is not the view which anyone would 
obtain who would make an impartial investigation, and there 
are good reasons for it. The peasantry constitute from 85 to 
90 per cent of the people of Russia. They have been struggling 
for many, many decades to secure their land, and they have 
secured the lands under the present régime; not absolute title— 
and it is a very good thing they have not—but they have pos- 
session of the land and are availing themselves of the benefits 
of working the land and cropping the land just as completely 
as if the title were in them. The reason why the Russian 
peasantry were arrayed almost solidly against Denikin, Wran- 
gel, and Kolchak was because they believed that the restora- 
tion of the old régime, or of anyone who represented the views of 
the old régime, would be to deprive them of their lands; and, 
while Bishop Neulsen says they expect the evolution of this gov- 
ernment, the working out of a more satisfactory form of govern- 
ment, they are not in favor of destroying the present govern- 
ment or of accepting as leaders and as governors those who are 
opposed to this form of government. They prefer to work out 
their salvation upon the principle of evolution, as other peoples 
have to do who have changed their government from despotic 
forms to revolutionary forms of government. Therefore these 
people are thoroughly behind the government so far as it is 
opposed by other governments, whatever may be their view as 
to the necessity of reforming the government itself. 

Again, Bishop Neulsen says: 

U not think that anything is gained by refusin 
805125 Government. The two pivotal ts in the whale n 


situation are Russia and Germany. As 
can net recover we shall have no s 


the statement of 
haying large de- 


Europe. Whatever may have happened 


lution and the following period of terror—and there is no question 
that terrible things have taken place, just as they took place in every 
revolution—I discovered that the people think they have reached the 
turning of the road and can begin now constructive work. The = 
ernment has practically given up a number of the radical communistic 
ideas, and I believe the coun would be greatly helped in the efforts 
to reconstruct economic and political life by a sympathetic attitude on 
the part of America. In fact, as as we treat the Russians as 
eutlaws we furnish the radical elements ammunition for their propa- 
ganda “ capitalistic” States. It seems to me that they have 
reached a stage where are open to reason and friendly advice, 
but they resent being treated as outside of the pale of civilization. 

I have not the impression that the government is pe ete itself 
merely by terrorizing the people. That was the case for a while, but 
it does not seem to be se now. I took the opportunity to converse with 
a eat =a people, representing different classes of society, and I 
did not at all gain the 3 that these people were afraid of ex- 
pressing their opinions and were fearing acts of terrorism on the part 
of the government. 

While the economic life is absolutel 

strenuous efforts to educate 
astonished to find thousands of 
attending high-class concerts. 
largest partment of any, and while the 
unwise iments, yet I am 1 the sincerity of the pur- 
pose to lift the masses out of their state of ignorance, 

The Methodist Episcopal Church had several congregations in that 
country before the war, and I found all church property y in- 
tact and found that no impediments whatever are put in our way. 

Whether we like the Russian government or not, I think it ts futile 
to wait for an overthrow, and I think we can advance the process of 

the government and taking a helpful, 
sympathetic attitude. I moral effect would be 9 
and I think they would be open to advice and suggestion from us. 

In a public address in the city of Boston Bishop Neulsen 
said: 

Whatever may be said, however, against the Soviet Government— 
and I would not condone its crimes and foolishness—it must be said 
that order is now being reestablished. One can move along the crowds 
in Petrograd and Moscow in perfect safety. The railroad furnishes 
good service, and the trains are on time. 

* . * * * . 


. 

The Soviet Government has a department of education larger than 
any other department, and is making an honest effort to train the 
people. The equipment of the schools, however, is scant, there being 
almost no textbooks; but the teachers work with apparent enthusiasm 
and an earnest desire to educate the coming generation, 

What is the attitude of the Soviet Government toward religion? I 
would reply that there is perfect liberty to preach, 

Doubtless all who honor me with their presence will re- 
member the attack which was made some time ago upon the 
Soviet Government because of its persecution of the church, 
and it was for that reason that I made particular inquiry of 
Bishop Neulsen in regard to it. 

Suffice it to say that in my opinion there was no persecution 
of religion. There was prosecution, and, I would admit, if 
it were deemed essential, persecution of political agitators 
who were covering themselves under the cloak of religion, men 
who were opposing the present form of government, who were 
seeking to agitate against the Government and seeking to pro- 
tect themselves under the cloak of religion in doing so; but not 
a persecution or prosecution of the church as such or of reli- 
gion as such. = 

Mr. President, I have before me also an article by a com- 
mander in the American Navy, some few paragraphs of which 
I desire to read. He has been in Russia for the last two or 
three years and was there until a short time ago. He was 
there when Kolchak and Wrangel were carrying forward their 
plans for the seizure of the Russian Government. He said: 


We have to-day the good will of the great mass of the Russian 

people, as no other nation has. 
. * . * . * = 

No country has such prestige in Russia as has the United States, 
nor are any as well received there as are Americans, This 
comes about the first place because Russians recognize our entire 
community of interest, and also, in some part, as a result of grati- 
tude for our relief work. Still, 3 the most important factor is 

him 


chaotic, I found that they. are 
masses of the people. was 

le visiting the art galleries and 
e department of education is the 
no doubt undertook some 


simply that the individual Russian it so easy to get alo with 
the individual American; he finds sympathetic — likes him 
accordingly. 

* * * . * 0 * 

It follows then that recognition based not on commercial interest 

or advantage but on a real regard for the interests of the Russian 
e will mean a still greater extension of that good will toward 
he American people—a are of a right action on our part to 
which we will be as clearly entitled as we were to the happy results 
of Lincoln’s great policy toward the South. 
* * » > > . * 

My own opinion is influenced very largely by another fa which 
many ek consider almost as irrelevant, but which to me is” the de- 
ciding weight. It is that under the Soviet Government the Russian 
people have at last gotten what they have always demanded above all 
else; what even governments have promised them but have 
failed to accomplish; what all the leaders that have since arisen— 
Kolchak, „ Wran have promised and all have failed to 
do; that is, unđer the Soviet Government the peasants have gotten the 
land. Under all other governments the peasants got only promises that 
were never kept. 

= . . > . * * 

And so it is that the great fact for the peasant is that he is in 
possession of the land, that no one can take it away from him, and 
that be can use it and work it for his own profit, subject only to the 
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natural tax. which, though irksome, ts no worse than the taxes of 


the old régime. And the very fact that he wrested the land from 
the soviet régime, while he could not get it from any other r e, has 
given him exactly as much interest in the perpetuation of the soviet 
régime as the Allies have in the petuation of the German régime, 
from which they wrested the treaty of Versailles and acknowledgment 
of reparations due. 

It is a fact that in spite of the increasing amount of evidence to the 
contrary, practically the entire world has taken it for granted that 
just as soon as conditions inside of Russia got bad enough the Bolshe- 
viks would automatically fall. But have we not seen exactly the con- 
trary? Is it not at last obvious that as conditions became progressively 
worse in Russia the Bolsheviks became the more secure in power? 
But to return to our original question, is it really desirable that the 
present régime fall? On one point at least all who have any knowledge 
p: Russia arc agreed, namely, that there is absolutely no other power 

sight that in the event of the fall of the Bolsheviks could take hold 
of authority and preserve order. 

I have also a statement made by ex-Goy. James P. Goodrich, 
of Indiana, who, as we all know, has been very much in Russia 
for the last two years. He says: 


Out of the present unfortunate situation a settled res 
ment shall emerge. It will be a democracy and no 
either of the Czar or the proletariat. 
communism. He is by instinct, training, an 
and capitalistic. 

* * 


* » * * * 

One’s life and liberty are as safe in Russia to-day as in any other 
country in Europe, provided always he is not perniciously active in 
politics. The process of evolution is still going on. When we get far 
enough away to write an impartial history we will marvel at the swift- 
ness of the change rather than its slowness. 

It seems, Mr. President, we have a government which has 
been in existence now for nearly six years, which, according to 
those who are certainly in a position to judge and impartially 
to report, has the support of the Russian people; a government 
which is maintaining law and order throughout Russia; a gov- 
ernment which has withstood all attacks from without and from 
within; a government which put down three powerful invasions 
financed by outside powers; a government which has stood 
alone six years in Europe. It is the only government which 
came out of the war which could stand alone. 

That being true, the next question is, What is the relationship 
of that government to the other governments? Is it prepared 
to deal in a way that the other governments can afford to rec- 
ognize it and undertake to do business with it? 

At the present time there are 16 nations trading with Russia, 
either through treaties or through agreements, either by reason 
of recognition or by reason of trade treaties or agreements. I 
do not know of a single instance in which it has been success- 
fully charged that Russia has in any way disregarded these 
trade agreements. I recall, which perhaps may be in the minds 
of others, an instance in which it was charged that the Soviet 
Government disregarded one of the trade agreements. There 
has been a controversy about that by those who were beneficia- 
ries of the agreement, one of the gentlemen contending that the 
government discharged its agreement as it was made, another 
contending that it disregarded it. But if that be an exception 
it is the only exception of which I have been able to learn in 
which there has been any charge of a break in the Integrity of 
the contracts with reference to commercial relations between 
Russia and the governments which have trade agreements 
with it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator give us the 
names of the governments with which they have trade agree- 


nsible 
an autocracy, 
The possant never did accept 

tradition individualistic 


overn» 


ments? 
Mr. BORAH. Those Governments are Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Austria, Turkey, Esthonia, 


Lithuania, Finland, Serbia, Afghanistan, Poland, Latvia, and, 
I understand, China, Japan, and Mexico. 

I wish now to refer to a dispatch which was printed in the 
New York Times on the 15th of the present month, a dis- 
patch from Mr. Duranty. Neither the Times nor Mr. Duranty 
would be charged with conscious bias in fayor of the Soviet 
Government. I assume that they would state the facts as they 
understood them, and would not be consciously biased in favor 
of that government. The dispatch, under date of February 
15, said: 

Moscow, February 15.— Foreigners can do a profitable business in 
Russia to-day. They are doing it now, and whereas a year ago for- 

business men here were mostly represented by fy- by-night firms 
and were interested in highly speculative, not to say wildcat, transac- 
tions, to-day there are Americans, Germans, British, Scandinavians, 
and ih pee Frenchmen with real money beside them here to look the 

‘ound over, 

8 the government, or, rather, the governmental trading organiza- 
tions of one kind or another, stick to their contracts, and life and prop- 
erty are as securely guarded and as safe as they would be in America. 
What is more, the government 8 are willing to guarantee 
against loss in transit, ee the projected system of State insur- 
ance has not yet been carried through. ‘or instance, a foreigner here 
shi 15 05 bales of valuable goods to Germany, of which one, worth about 
$25,000, was lost between Moscow and the Lettish frontier. On dis- 
covering his loss he went to the forei trade monopoly bureau which 
had given him a permit to buy and ship goods. The bureau took the 


matter —2 with the railroad authorities, who admitted their liability, 
and within two weeks the foreigner received from the railroad a check 
on the State bank payable in foreign currency for the amount of the 
purchase money, 

Naturally, Mr. President, during and after the period of the 
revolution there was uncertainty, there was insecurity with 
reference to trade relations, not any greater, I apprehend, than 
would have been in any country where such a revolution was 
going on. It is true also that they changed the status of private 
property in Russia, which gave additional ground for fear upon 
the part of traders from the outside. But it seems now beyond 
question, and it has so appeared for many months, that so far 
as the trade of foreign governments is concerned, a status is 
fixed which makes it safe and secure, that property rights are 
respected and protected, and that the Russian Government is 
prepared, so far as foreign powers are concerned, to disregard 
the principle of communism which obtains with reference to 
the internal affairs of Russia, although it obtains now only in 
limited degree. . 

Now, if it be true—and I have an abundance of other ma- 
terial here which I might submit that a government is there 
established, doing business, protecting lives, protecting prop- 
erty, and respecting trade relations with other nations, is it not 
worth while for the United States to establish a friends rela- 
tion with those 140,000,000 of people? There can be no peace in 
Europe as long as Russia is an outlaw. 

What is it that makes the Near East situation so full of 
menace to-day? It is because this great outlaw nation there, 
with her 140,000,000 people and with her vast man power, is 
coming in touch, by reason of the situation in which we have 
placed her, with the disciplining and organizing power of Ger- 
many. Werisk much in war, We risk much when it comes to 
engaging in conflict. May we not risk something for the pur- 
pose of establishing friendly and amicable relations with these 
great powers in Europe? 

What could we possibly lose? What would be the loss to 
the United States if we should recognize the Government of 
Russia? 

I can concelve of nothing which could be estimated as a 
loss, except that which they contend, that the business men 
of this country would not have their security and therefore 
might lose some material interests. But there are two answers 
to that. In the first place, the business men of the country 
are willing to go into Russia and willing to take the risk, even 
without recognition. Certainly they would be more secure and 
safer with their government, our ambassador, and their consuls 
than they are without them. If there be anything to adjust 
with Russia or business relations to be strengthened, may we 
not do so better with our ambassador and consuls and dealing 
in a friendly way than through estrangement and with a 
stream of enmity flowing between us? 

I have here a paper published under the head of the Amexa 
News. It is published by the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, 160 Broadway, New York. I notice among its 
officers are Myron W. Robinson, of the Crex Carpet Co.: James 
A. Farrell, of the United States Steel Corporation; C. P. Cole- 
man, of the Worthington Pump & Machine Corporation: H. 
J. Fuller, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., and so on, a body of men 
who are practical business men, to say nothing of anything 
else, who would naturally look with a scrutinizing eye upon 
Russia or any other government where their property might be 
insecure or unsafe. There is a vast amount of material in 
this publication with reference to business conditions in 
Russia and the safety or the security which a person would 
liave in doing business with the Russian people. I shall under- 
take to read but very little of it. Upon page 8 it is said: 


The cooperative societies, like a network, cover every town, village 
5 throughout the wide, expansive territory of Russia an 
a. 


The cooperative societies passed unscathed through the revolu- 
tion. They were undisturbed. They continued to do business, 
and they carried out their contracts both at home and abroad; 
and they are the basis of the industrial life of Russia at the 
present time. 


The initial efforts of the movement proves such a phenomenal suc- 
cess that it rapidly spread throughout the country. It is a democratie 
institution, created and managed by the people to supply their needs 
and to foster their welfare. It was ins ipated by lofty ideals, but, 
8 to most other organizations founded on such idealistic prin- 
ciples, it applied itself to its manifold tasks In a practical manner, An 
organization so constituted was certain to make rapid strides, It morits 
the remarkable success it has attained. 
As the individual cooperative societies progressed they found that 
still further economies could be attained br: he formation of provincial 
wholesale cooperative societies. Thus the iyidual 5 of the 
propre of Astrakhan organized and became members of the Astrakh 


egional Union of Consumers Societies, the cooperatives of Archange 
organized and became members of Archangel Union of Cooperatives, and 
so on throughout the various provinces of the country. 
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On page 9 it is further said: 
THE CENTROSOYUS., 


In the year of 1898 the All-Russian Central Union of Consumers 
Societies was established. It is commonly known both in Russia and 
abroad as centrosoyus—a contraction in the Russian language mean- 
ing central union, The Centrosoyus is an organization consisting of 
il the provincial and individual cooperative societies in Russia and 
Riberia and might properly be termed a superwholesale cooperative 
society. All national and international activities of the cooperative 
ey are concentrated in this „All imports into Russia and 
iberia and exports from Russia and Siberia 

ganization. It has established banks, savin banks, insurance an 
credit societies, operates schools, libraries, hospitals, sanitariums, hotels, 
theaters, moving pictures, etc., for the benefit of its members. 


RELATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


ndent o ization, which the 
— — —— because of its 


viously existed separately. Direct trade with Russia and Siberia 
throt these functions now existing outside of Russia and Siberia 
only, which have refused to reconcile themselyes to the new order of 
affairs in Russia and Siberia, is now im ble. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the Soviet Government exer- 
cises a certain measure of regulation over the Centrosoyus. Just 
as our Government or any other government exercises a certain measure 
of regulation over its nationals, so also the Soviet Government exer- 
cises the same degree of control over the Centroseyus. The Cen- 
3 is free to import such merchandise as the government tariff 
perm into Russia and Siberia unh and to export such 
products as are available to foreign coun 1 


ment in many instances has encouraged them on in ‘oreign 

activities rather than to place obstacles in their 
In the bulletin of the R an Central Union o summers 
” dated September 15, 1922, the following 


h 
paragraph appears, 
attitude of the 
e ts 8 hich 3 8 of 
ration w enjoying the position P 
One of the proofs of this is the 9 the government to the 
on 


8 of a 25 per cent the taxes levied for the 

tate. ore 

‘Most American firms are still unaware of the fact that the United 
imports to this 


States Government permits exports to Russia and 
e-sized 


country from Russia, and that_considerabl transactions are 


regularly taking place between Russia and other forel: countries. 
The Centresoyus is looming up as a big factor in t trade be- 
tween Russia and for countries, and it would seem that, in view 
of their past record, t are the proper firm to negotiate with if 
any American firms are desirous of obtaining any Russian business. 
T have the facilities within Russia and abroad to transact their 
business on the most intelligent basis, and it is believed that their 
capital and resources are such as to permit American firms to con- 
5 business with them with reasonable assurance of safety 
0 

The Centrosoyus, as far as their activities abroad are concerned, 
enjoy a tless record, notwithstanding the fact that they have just 
emerged ton a period of time during which they have been obliged 
to overcome those serious difficulties occasioned by the ditions in 
Russia, Their transactions in the ign market, previous to 
revolution, were on a considerable scale, and yet, notwithstand 
difficult period they have just passed through, they have never 
to meet a dollar’s obligation to any foreign creditor. 

This is from an article contributed to the publication by 
Mr. Valerian E. Greaves, who seems, as I understand, to have 
spent a great deal of time in Russia as the representative of 
some business interests. ` 

Since the new economic policy was adopted— 

That is, the policy which was announced by Lenin in March, 


1921— 
the latter repeatedly stated that 
as foreign, was in Soviet 
and interests will be fully protected. 

Mr. Sumner, a member of the New York bar, who visited 
Russia in the interests of business men of New York, also 
contributes an article upon the situation, and he says: 


In a recent address on the Russian evolution, I read a signed state- 
hitcherin, the Russian minister of 


the 
the 


rise, domestic as well 
t enterprisers’ rights 


rivate ent 
ussia, and t 


ment intrusted to me by George Te 
— iz affairs, which, I believe, is important enough to repeat for the 
benefit of members of the American Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. Confirming his talks with me, he wrote: 

“The Russian people and government are uine in their desire to 
reestablish commercial relations with ca. Russia has to-day 
practical aims. She will welcome the reestablishing of such trade 
relations in any form that can be develo: 9 lines be- 


tween herself and American interests. 
aly receive in Russia any serious and properly qualified American 
usiness men or commercial and ind gro w 
ractical aims for 8 negotiations and ms preparatory 
áj establishing such ways for restoring trade.” 
Then he says: 
Ask anyone in a position to know— 
This is the language of the lawyer— 
and you will be told that to date the Soviet Government has kept every 
formal contract it has made with any foreign interest. 
Just a word with reference to the Russian debt. I presume 
that one of the obstacles to the recognition of Russia has been 
what is supposed to be her unwillingness to recognize the old 


are handled by this or. 


Czar debts. I can well understand, Mr. President, the hesi- 
tancy of the Russian people as a people to recognize those 
debts. It has been the firm policy of the Anglo-Saxon people 
always to treat the financial integrity of a country with the 
Same consideration as one would individual integrity, and there- 
fore nothing I say should be construed as a justification of any 
hesitancy upon the part of the Russian Government to recog- 
nize these debts. Nevertheless, one can well understand why 
it would be so when he considers the manner in which those 


d| debts were incurred. 


Those debts were created largely for the purpose of building 
up a vast bureaucratic and military establishment in Russia, 


| and were a part of the preparations which were going on in 


Europe for the deluge which came in 1914. However, Mr. 
President, Russia has signified her willingness to recognize 
those debts. She did it at Genoa; and I have not the slightest 
doubt that Russia, if she were recognized and given an oppor- 
tunity and a position among the nations of the world, wonld 
carry out the suggestion which she made at Genoa and would 


recognize these debts; and I have no doubt but she would 


agree to pay them in 62 years. If such terms could be granted, 
from the statements which Tchitcherin and others who are 
in responsible position have made, I should not have any 
hesitancy in prophesying that those debts would be unhesi- 
tatingly recognized and taken care of. I will read just a line 
from Mr. Lloyd-George after he returned from Genoa: 

That, roughly, is the tion which they took with regard to debts— 
the money which had n advanced to Russia before the revolution, 
They were prepared to acknowledge those debts; they were prepared 
to make arrangements for their repayment. 1 

As stated by Tchitcherin at Genoa, they could not well go home 
and say that they had recognized the debts of the Czar govern- 
ment, which was so very obnoxious to the Russian people, and 
at the same time say they had been refused recognition by the 
governments to whom they had recognized those debts. ‘Suppose 
Mr. Lioyd-George or the representative of France had consented 
to any such absurd policy upon the part of their governments, 
their ministries would not have lasted until they got home, As 
Mr. Lloyd-George very well says, the Russian officers themselves 
had a situation to deal with at home. They could not any more 
disregard the public opinion of their country than the 
of the United States would disregard the opinion of its constitu- 
ents, 

It was a very natural thing for the representatives of Russia 
to say at Genoa, “ We are prepared to recognize these debts; 
we are prepared to make arrangements for their payment; we 
are prepared to settle all these matters provided we are given 
an opportunity which will afford any possibility at all of our 
carrying out our contract after we have recognized the debts.” 

Wouid we have been in any worse position, Mr. President, if 
recognition had taken place a year ago or two years ago than 
we are at the present time? It is a speculation of course, and it 
is also a speculation as to the benefits which would have 
flowed. But what is the basis of recognition? Why do we 
recognize governments? To enable us to establish such friendly 
relations as that we may do business with other members of 
the family of nations so that we may adjust such matters as 
debts and commercial affairs and retain friendly relations 
with them. 

Mr. President, suppose the present Government of Russia 
fails, what then? Suppose that by reason of our failure to rec- 
ognize Russia, the failure of France to recognize Russia, and 
the failure of Great Britain to recognize Russia—although quasi 
recognition has taken place in the case of Great Britain—the 
present Government of Russia fails and falls, what is there to 
take its place? What has the future in store for the Russian 
people in case the only semblance of authority now there disap- 
pears? Chaos, hopeless, unending misery, bloodshed, and pos- 
sibly ultimately a reestablishment of some representative of the 
old régime. If the present Government of Russia fails, if it 
falls, and there is nothing to take its place in Russia except 
that which may come out of the turmoil which may follow and 
concerning which no man can prophesy, the misery which has 
already been registered in that country will be repeated again, 
and even at the end of it who shall prophesy that they will have 
anything better than they have at the present time? 

The present Russian Government has been in existence for 
six years; it has gone through the chaotic period; it is in the 
process of evolution; it represents authority; it represents at 
the present time the support of the Russian people. It is pro- 
tecting life and property; it is transacting business with for- 
eign nations; it is discharging every duty and obligation which 
rests upon a government, whether it be according to our idea 
of what a government should be or not; and if by our con- 
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nivance or our failure to accord recognition it breaks down, we 
shall necessarily as a moral proposition become responsible in 
a large degree for what is to follow. Who is to take its place? 
Semenoff, or some representative of Wrangel, or some of the 
refugees whose interest In Russia is to see the old régime re- 


stored? In my humble opinion, the Russian peasant will suffer 
incalculable misery and go through years of turmoil before he 
will return to the old régime. Is it not infinitely better in a 
friendly way to undertake to bring Russia to the position which 
she ought to occupy under a sane and sound democratic form 
of government? For myself, sir, I do not want to see my Goy- 
ernment connive at a policy which will add misery to that great 
people, which may bring on years of civil war, which may re- 
store the old rule with all its Incompetency and corruption and 
cruelty. Think for a moment what it all means. Let us forget 
for a time a few individuals and think of the mass of suffering 
humanity in case of another revolution or counter-revolutlon, 
the women and children who must pay with their lives for the 
wickedness of such a course. We are constantly saying officially 
we sympathize with the people of Russia. Is it not time to give 
evidence of that sympathy by deeds? 

Mr. President, I wish briefly to refer to a precedent. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? - 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, SWANSON. I understand that one reason which has 
been assigned why the Russian Government has not been rec- 
ognized is that the Soviet Government will not agree not to 
engage in political propaganda and revolution in countries to 
which its ambassadors and ministers may be sent when that 

Government shall be recognized. Has the Senator made any 
investigation of that situation to enable him to inform us 
upon that one point? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not know as to that. Of 
course, that has been charged, and it has also been contro- 
verted. I have nothing that I could refer to as an official or 
authoritative expression upon the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment or the officers of the Russian Government as to what 
that Government will do. But the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has declared in the most public way that Russia desires to 
establish friendly and cordial relations with the United States. 
Lenin has also declared publicly they desire to deal with all 
nations on friendly terms. The statements which were made 
early have repeatedly been discredited by the public declara- 
tions of officials since. Let me digress to say that if it is 
true that they are engaged or would continue to be engaged 
in propaganda which is designed to present their view of goy- 
ernment to the people of the United States, could we not more 
effectually deal with it if we were upon friendly relations with 
them than we can now? What possible reason would they 
have for continuing an unfriendly act upon their part toward 
this Government after amicable relations had been established, 
and it was to every interest of the Russian Government and 
the Russian people to build up the friendliest relations and 
to accentuate trade relations between the two Governments? 
They would haye no occasion for continuing any such course; 
and in view of the fact that they have modified their commu- 
nistic form of government entirely and completely from that 
which existed at the time the propaganda was going on, they 
would have no occasion, from the standpoint of an apostle, 
to continue the adyoeacy of such doctrines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Idaho 

_ yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon an interrup- 
tion, is it not also true of this as of any other propaganda 
that it is much less dangerous when it is in the open and public 
than when it is kept secret and semisuppressed? 

Mr. BORAH. I think so; but, Mr. President, I never have 
been able to understand the shivering fear which some people 
in this country entertain with reference to the effect of this 
propaganda from Russia or elsewhere. Whom is it going to 
hurt? I do not think it would affect the Senate. I do not 
think it would affect the House of Representatives. Whom are 
you afraid of—the farmer? It is the farmer in Russia who 
has destroyed or modified communism. It is the peasantry in 
Russia that represents individualism. It is the 85 per cent 
of people of Russia who have made that propaganda absolutely 
worthless and futile. You could pile your carloads of propa- 
ganda into the center of the agricultural population of the 
country and they would use it for fuel, Whom is it going to 
undermine? 
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Let me tell you. If you will take the tax burdens off the 
people of this country, if you will restore economic conditions 
so that they may have an adequate price for their products, 
if you will lift the burden which is crushing the people of the 
world through militarism and through armaments, there will 
be very little soil in which to sow the seeds of Bolshevism. Our 
conduct toward Russia has fed Bolshevism from the beginning. 
It has strengthened Lenin and Trotski every day that it con- 
tinued to exist, so I do not know what they would do; I do 
not care what they would do. I am perfectly willing to 
trust the American people against such propaganda. I do not 
know of any soil so sterile in which to sow and let die the 
seeds of Bolshevism as the common. people of America. I will 
trust our people to deal with such. propaganda. 

Let us go back again to the Revolutionary period. 

On the 18th day of April, 1793, Washington notified his Cabi- 
net that they would have a Cabinet meeting the next day. On 
the 19th day of April, 1798, they had a Cabinet meeting. He 
notified them in the letter that the subject about which they 
would confer would be whether or not they should recognize the 
revolutionary government of France. They met upon the 19th; 
and let us look in upon the Cabinet meeting for a moment. 

There was Washington, who was not only a great general but 
had some knowledge about building governments; Hamilton, 
who was in many respects the greatest constructive genius who 
ever dealt with the science of government; and Jefferson, the 
most wide-ranging political philosopher that the world has ever 
known. It was the greatest Cabinet that ever sat under the 
American fiag, if not in the world. It was their business to 
know government. They did know it. It was their business to 
know the proper relationship between governments, and they 
did know it, as no other three men in the world who ever as- 
sembled at one time knew these things. There, upon the 19th 
day of April, 1793, in less than a two hours’ conference, they 
unanimously voted to recognize the revolutionary government 
of France. 

What was the revolutionary government of France at the time 
they recognized it? It consisted of what was known as the 
Committee of Public Safety, and nothing else. Every foot of 
property in France and every human life in France were under 
the control and at the disposal of what was known as the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. At its head at that time was Danton, 
with him was Barrere, and later at its head was Robesplerre, 
whose head it took off on the 28th of July, 1794. 

This was the government which Washington and Hamilton 
and Jefferson recognized. I do not read in the account of that 
conference that they discussed what possible trade could be 
built up between France and the United States, or whether 
property or human life was safe in France. Only a short time 
before the recognition the King had been beheaded, and only a 
short time afterwards Marie Antoinette suffered death. The 
guillotine was running every morning. It was after this that 
the massacre took place in the prisons; and yet Washington, in 
his wisdom, supported by Hamilton and Jefferson, said: “ These 
people are working out in their own way their salvation”; and 
so close were they to the days in which they had purchased their 
own liberty that they were willing to give the French people an 
opportunity to work it out in their own way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I am not quite certain about my dates, but I think that at 
that very time already the lands of the noblesse had been con- 
fiscated and a scheme originated to divide them among the 
peasantry. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It may have been a little later, but I think 
it was prior to that meeting. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator is, correct. 
had already taken place. 

May I read a letter from Washington, addressed to a friend, 
found in that very valuable book by the Senate historian? 

George Washington, in a letter written to a friend in regard 
to this matter, said: 


My conduct in public and private life, as it relates to the important 


The confiscation 


struggle (of the French Revolution) in which the latter rance) 
is enga + has been uniform from the commencement of it, and may be 
summed up in a few words: That I have always wished well to the 


French Revolution— 


Mr. President, that does not sound harsh or Bolshevik now, 
but think of how it must have grated upon the sensitive nerves 
of this gentleman who had criticized him at the time! 

I have always wished well to the French Revolution. 


Bloody and inhuman as it was, cruel and merciless as it was, 
he wished it well, because it was the process by which they 
chose to get rid of a government which was worse; and, bad 
as the Soviet Government may have been in its worst hours, 
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it is infinitely better than the cruel and unspeakable history of 
the Czars for the last 150 years. 

That I have always wished well to the French Revolution; that I 
have always given it as my decided opinion that no nation has a ht 
to intermeddie in the internal concerns of another; that erage d 
a right to form and adopt whatever government they lik best to 
live under themselves. 

And at the time that he wrote this letter France was in a 
condition not better, Mr. President, and scarcely worse, I pre- 
sume it will be said, too, than Russia in its most distressed 
period; but that time has passed now. That period has gone by, 
and order has come out of chaos, and we are in a very much 
more advantageous position from every standpoint to recognize 
Russia than Washington and Hamilton and Jefferson were upon 
the 19th of April, 1793, with reference to France. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Speaking of the bloodiness of the revolution 
in Russia and of the French Reyolution, is it not true that the 
loss of life, the inhumanity, the cruelty, and the frenzy of every 
revolution in the history of the world are but the measure of the 
tyranny and the oppression of the government and of the ig- 
norance and suffering of the people subject to that government? 
Wherever you have an oppressive government and it is over- 
thrown by violence, you are going to have resulting disorder and 
bloodshed. Whether it is the French Revolution or the revolu- 
tion in Russia, or revolution anywhere else, there is no escaping 
that travail if you are going to pass from despotism to independ- 
ence and freedom. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is quite correct. That is the 
history of all revolutions, 

May I read a single paragraph in description of the Govern- 
ment and the conditions in France at the time it was recog- 
nized? This is from Macaulay: 

Then came those days when the most barbarous of all codes was 
administered by the most barbarous of all tribunals ; when no man could 
greet his neighbors or say his prayers or dress his hair without danger 
of . a capital crime; when spies lurked in every corner; 
when the guillotine was long and hard at work every morning; when 
the jails were filled as close as the hold of a slave ship; when the gut- 
ters ran foaming with blood into the Seine; when it was death to be 
great-niece of a captain of the royal guards or half brother of a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, to express a doubt whether assignats would not fall, 
to hint that the English had been victorious in the action of the Ist 
of June, to have a cop of one of Burke's . locked up in a 
desk, to laugh at Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius or Timoleon, 
or to call the Fifth Sans-culottide by its old superstitious name of St. 
Matthew’s Day. While the daily wage loads of victims were carried 
to thelr doom through the streets of Paris, the proconsuls whom the 
sovereign committee had sent forth to the departments reveled in an 
extravagance of cruelty unknown even in the capital. The knife of 
the deadly machine rose and fell too slow for their work of slaughter. 
Long rows of captives were mowed down with grapeshot. Holes were 
made in the bottom of crowded barges. Lyon was turned into a desert. 
At Arras even the cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the 
prisoners. All down the Loire, from Saumur to the sea, great flocks of 
crows and kites feasted on naked corpses twined together in hideous 
embraces. No mercy was shown to sex or age. The number of young 
lads and of girls of 17 who were murdered by that execrable govern- 
ment is to be reckoned by hundreds. Babies torn from the breast were 
tossed from pike to pike along the Jacobin ranks, One champion of 
liberty had Ris pockets well stuffed with ears. Another swaggered 
about with the finger of a little child in his hat. A few months had 
sufficed to degrade France below the level of New Zealand. 

Mr. President, the great statesmen of England who were then 
at the head of the English Government refused to follow the 
example of Washington and continued to discuss the question 
of whether England would recognize the so-called government 
of France, or treat with it, or in any way assume a relationship 
with the Government of France such as would even imply recog- 
nition. Pitt and Fox continued to discuss the matter for many 
years after Washington had recognized the Government of 
France. 

What was the effect of the recognition, so far as we were con- 
cerned? It immediately established a relationship between this 
Government and the authorities of France under which Wash- 
ington was able to say to that Government, “ We do not like 
your representative, Mr. Genét, who is engaged in“ —what we 
would call now propaganda— seeking to undermine our theory 
of government,” and upon the suggestion of Washington, Genét 
was displaced and another was sent in his place. 

The so-called propaganda, which was then quite as rife in 
this country from France as it ever has been in this country 
from Russia, and even more so, was discontinued within a 
very short time after that recognition took place. The relation- 
ship which was established continued until it was broken by 
reason of another incident entirely. 

Pitt and Fox continued to discuss the matter, and if Sen- 
ators will take up Mr. Pitt’s speech made upon the 3d day of 
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February, 1800, they will find that the arguments at the present 
time against the recognition of Russia are nothing new in that 
regard. Every conceivable question which has been raised as 
to our recognition of Russia was raised by Pitt in relation to 
the proposed recognition by England of France. He said that 
France was an armed system, that it was not a Government at 
all, that it was irresponsible, that it did not protect property 
or life, that it would not respect treaties, that the people of 
England could have no protection against the inroads made by 
reason of the Jacobin clubs, which were being organized in 
England itself, and for that reason he argued with great power 
against dealing with the French Government. 

Fox, who has the honor of having been voted down more 
times in the English House of Commons than any other great 
leader, opposed the view of Mr. Pitt, referred to the act of 
Washington, and plead with them to deal with the people who 
were seeking to establish a democratic form of government, 
but the contest continued until it finally ended, as we know, 
after some eight years of struggle, upon the battle field. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, it 
was continued even after the fall of the so-called revolution 
and the régime of the first consul. It went into the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 8 

Mr. STANLEY. Recognition was refused to the French 
Government under any form. 

Mr. BORAH. The speech of February 3, 1800, was made 
after the first consul came into power. 

In a late article by Peinleve, the former Prime Minister of 
France, he said: 


So long as Russia is not restored to the cycle of nations there will be 
neither economic equilibrium nor security in Europe. 

But to imagine that Europe can know any rest while ignoring Russia, 
or, in the e of a diplomatist, letting her stew in her own 
juice till further notice,” is to put up a claim for a comfortable life in 
a house in which the whole of the wall is missing on the side most ex- 
posed to wind and weather. 

The ex-Premier of Italy, Orlando, said: 


It is impossible to conceive a normal European existence with a State 
with over a hundred million inhabitants segregated, and it Is unthink- 
able that a peace treaty can have brought a definite settlement of 
Europe until it has been ratified and sincerely accepted by the author- 
ized representatives of that State. 

What is the situation in Europe to-day? Of course, no one 
would prophesy that another war is at hand; but it is not aside 
to say that Europe is in a state of turmoil from side to side, 
from sea to sea, and by reason of the policies which have con- 
tinued to be urged there are being driven together the Russian 
people, the German people, and this morning it looks as if a 
third were to join—the Mohammedans. 

I can not understand why it is not the part of wisdom, in 
view of the conditions which now confront us, to do the simple 
thing, perfectly in accord with American traditions, in accord 
with the best traditions of America, to draw as friendly a rela- 
tionship between those powers and the United States as pos- 
sible. 

If by the recognition of Russia we can hold our friendship 
and deal with her in a friendly way, it may be the means, pos- 
sibly, by which the conditions which now threaten war can be 
averted. At any rate, why should the United States pursue a 
policy of enmity, of strife, of contention with a government and 
a people, which government is satisfactory to those people and 
which people are friendly to us? 

I said a moment ago that we are willing to risk everything in 
regard to war. We build navies and organize armies, and we 
go to great expense because we believe in security; but there is 
another basis of security, in my judgment, more permanent 
than that of force, and that is a friendly relationship, if it can 
be arranged, between the nations, which means more to the 
security of a people than mere armies and navies. 

What would be the effect to-morrow morning if it were known 
throughout the world that the United States had recognized 
Mexico and established friendly relations with that nation and 
brought back the sympathetic relation of all the people of South 
America to the United States? Secondly, that the United States 
had recognized Russia and established friendly relations with 
that nation? What would be the psychological effect upon the 
condition of turmoil which now tortures the human family? Is 
it not time for us to take some steps, to make some move, to 
bring back friendly relations among the nations? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I dislike to take any time 
of the Senate while we are engaged in an effort to pass the 
shipping bill, but I can not, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, allow such a severe criticism of our attitude in regard 
to the question of recognition of Russia as has been made by 
the Senator from Idaho to pass without at least trying to 
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explain what that policy has been and why it has been adopted 
by our administration. 

Let me say first, that of course I to the natural and 
universally accepted proposition, that it is not for us to pass 
upon the internal affairs of another country, or regulate our 
relations: to: that country by the character of their government, 
which we may or may not approve. That is one of the condi- 
tions and the commonplaces, I believe, of international rela- 
tions. 

But it is also to be remembered—and this is another common- 
place which has net been alluded to—that it is the exclusive 
right of the recognizing power to determine when they shall 
recognize the country seeking or desiring recognition, or recog- 
nize another country whether it seeks it or desires it or not. 
It rests entirely with the: recognizing country itself to decide 
whether there are other questions affecting recognition beside 
the internal character of the Government, 

For the recognition of a government certain conditions are 
generally required, especially where a new government has 
been established. The most important is the ability of the 
country seeking recognition properly to maintain international 


relations. Another is the ability to protect the nationals of | 


other governments, and to give them security and safety in 
their persons or property. In my judgment, those are mat- 


ters which must be and cam only be decided by the government 


which is giving recognition, according to what they may deem 
te be for the best interest of their own country and of the 
world, 

No doubt we are desirous of being on the best and most 
friendly relations with all the nations of the world. I am sure 
we all are; I know I am. We are now at peace with all the 
nations of the earth, and the better we can make the relations 
between us and other nations of the earth the better it will be 
for us and for the world. But I do not agree with the Senator 
from Idaho as to conditions existing in Russia as affecting us 
and as to their warranting recognition at this time. 

Let me first remind the Senate exactly what was said by 
the Secretary of State in regard to our position at the time of 
the Genoa conference, in a letter dated March 8, 1922, addressed 
to the Italian ambassador. He said: 3 


I have the honor to acknowled the receipt of ro excellency’s 
note transmitting the invitation ressed by the Italian Government 
to the Government of the United States to take part in an “economic 
and financial” conference to be convened at Genoa pursuant to the 
resolutiom adopted on January 6, 1922, by the allied Governments in 
conference at Cannes. 

I have also received your later notes with respect to American 


resentation, the proposed agenda, and the postponement of the da 


ef the co ce. 
Since the receipt of your excel "s first note the estion of 
American participation in the proj conference has the most 


earnest attention, I am sure that you will realize that the Govern- 
ment of the United States must take a deep interest lu any conference 
which holds promise of effective measures to promote e economic 
rehabilitation of Europe. since not only do we keenly desire the return 
of prosperity to the peoples who have suffered most severely from 
the wastes and dislocations of war but it is also manifest that there 
can be no improvement in world conditions in the absence of European 
recuperation. It is with this sympathetic spirit and with the utmost 
reluctance to withhold its support from = app ate effort to 

ttain this ob; that the Government of the Uni tes has exam- 
fned the resolution adopted at Cannes and the suggested agenda for 
the conference. 

I regret to inform your excellency that as a result of this examine 
tion it has been found impossible to escape the conclusion that the 

roposed conference is not primarily an economie conference, as ques- 

ons appear to have been excluded from consideration without the sat- 
\isfactory determination of which the chief causes of economic disturb- 
ance must continue to e, but is rather a conference of a political 
character in which the Government of the United States could not help- 
fully participate. This Government can not be unmindful of the clear 
conviction of the American people, while desirous, as has been abun- 
antiy demonstrated, suitably to assist in the recovery of the economic 
life of Euro; that they should not unnecessarily become involved in 
European political questions. 

It may be add with respect to Russia, that this Government, 
anxious to do all in its power to promote the welfare of the Russian 
people, views with the most eager and friendly interest every step taken 
toward the restoration of economic conditions which will permit Rus- 
sia to regain her productive power, but these conditions, in the view 
of this Government, can not be secured until adequate action is taken 
2 bind part of those chiefly responsible for Russia's present economic 

sorder. 

It is also the view of this Government—and it trusts that this view 
is shared by the governments who have called the conference—that 
while awalting the establishment of the essential bases of productivity 
In Russia, to which reference was made in the public declaration of this 
Government on March 25, 1921, and without which this Government 
believes all consideration of economic revival to be futile, nothing 
should be done looking to the obtaining of economic advantages in Rus- 
sia which would impair the just opportunities of others, but that the 
resources of the Russian people should be free from such exploitation 
and that fair and equal economic opportunity in their interest, as well 
as in the interest of all the powers, should be preserved. 
ce this eT ee ae eng eae at should conn chin = 

proposed conference, cere! at progress may ma 
in ng the way for the eventual tier and settlement of the 
fu tal economic and financial questions relating to European re- 
cuperation which press for solution. 


T ask that with that letter may be printed the papers which 
were published containing an invitation of the Italian Govern- 
ment, so as to make the case clear, and also the further reply 
as to the conference at The Hague, so that the final position of 
the Government may be known. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT op Stare, 
January z, 1922. 

The Secretary of State to-day received from the Italian ambassador 
at Washington an invitation to the conference to be convened at Genoa 
on March 8, 1922, of which the following is a translation : 

“ By order my Government and through the kindness of your ex- 
cellency, I have the honor to convey. to the Government of the United 
oa of America the following Invitation from the Italian Govern- 
ment: 


“*Pursuant to a resolution of the supreme council of the allied 
pow I have the honor to forward to AF yao a copy of a resolution 
adopted on January 6, 1922, by the allied governments assembied in 
conference at Cannes. 

„In accordance with that decision I have the honor to invite the 
Government of the United States of America 


H TORRETTA, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
“T haye the honor to add for your information that the supreme 
council has decided that each of the small wers shall 
sented by two members of their government or 
as regards the great powers, it would be 
of their representatives be kept between three and five.” 


TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT run CONFERENCE OF CANNES, 
JANUARY 6, 1022. 

The allied powers in conference are unanimously of opinion 
economic and financial conference should be summoned in Feb 
early March to which: all the of Europe, 
Russia, 8 and be 
resentatives. regard such conference as an urgent and essential 


that an 
ruary or 
including 


— — —ę— f prodactive loyment and y 
ncrease the volume o a em ent and to reli 
widerprend: ealterteg of the — — ee 


wi European peoples. A united effort by the 
stronger powers is te reenedy the ralysis of the Euro 
system. This ort must include the removal’ of all obstaclos ip the 


the cooperation of all nations in the restoration of normal 
tices anon whieh alae tale ont cam be mate — —— 
5 e can su 
Foo 
Na m no to each other regardi h 
nciples on which they are to Tapaita their system 9 
nternal economy, and rnment. It is for every nation to choose for 
itself the system which it prefers in this respect. 

Before, however, foreign capital can be made available to assist a 
country foreign investors must be assured that their property and rights 
will be respected and the fruits of their en rise secured to them, 

8. This sense of security can not be lished unless the govern- 
ments of countries gerot foreign credit freely undertake (a) that 
they will recognize all public debts and obligations which bave been or 
may be undertaken or guaranteed by the State, by municipalities, or by 
other public bodies, as well as the obligation to restore or compensate 
all foreign interests for loss or da caused to them when pro 
— e 2 1 D) 33 will establish a 

system which sanctions and enforces commercia ther 
3 — — — N 

s adequate means of exchange must be available, and genera 
there must be cofinancial and currency conditiens which offer tient 
eN nations een dertak ref 

3 nations should un ake to rain from pro nda sub- 
versive of order and the established political system by other coun 
tries than their own. 

6. All countries should join in an undertaking to refrain from ag- 
gression against their neighbor. 

In order to secure the conditions necessary for the development of 
the trade in Russia, the Russian Government demands official recogni- 
tion. The allied powers will be — tee to accord such recognition 
only if the Russian Government accept the foregoing stipulations. 


HAGUP CONFERENCE. 


The cabled summary of the plan in pursuance of which the tovita- 
tion was extended is as follows: ` 

AS May 11 for commission experts accepted in 
form in annex June 26, date of mee x 

“2. Powers except 8 and Russia shall be invited send 
representative te Hague June 15 for preliminary exchange views line 
of action by commission. of experts toward the Russians. President 
Genoa conference requested to extend similar invitation to America if 
he ascertains she is willing to attend. 

“3. resentatives at Hague will elect commission charged conduct 
permanen a Russian commission. 

“4. Governments at preliminary meeting will intimate unless they 
have already done so whether willing to participate in commission ; 
unwilli on the part of a vernment will not prevent the meet- 
ing of the commission on behalf of other governments. 

5. If no joint recommendation can be submitted by commission’s 
experts within three months from June 26 or joint recommendations 

accepted by governments. concerned one month after date of recom- 
mendations each government at liberty make separate agreement with 
Russians on matters in clause 3 annex. 
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“6. Delegations recommend respective governments not recognize 
or support private agreements by their nationals with Russian Goy- 
ernment affecting property previously belonging foreigners before con- 
clusion work expert commissions or during month following their 
joint recommendations, if any.” 

Annex referred to in above plan: 

“1. Powers mentioned agree commission experts be appointed for 
further consideration outstanding differences with Russian Government 
and for meeting with Russian commission similarly empowered. 

I, Powers represented in non-Russian commission and names mem- 
bers of the commission will be communicated to the Russian Govern- 
ment and names members Russian commission communicated other gov- 
ernments not later than June 20. 

“3. Matters treated by these commissions will comprise all out- 
standing questions relating to debts, private property, credits. 

4. Members both commissions meet Hague June 26. 

“5. Commissions will endeavor to arrive Joint recommendations mat- 
ters clause three. 

“6. To enable commissions to be conducted tranquilly and restore 
mutual confidence engagements will be made binding Russian Govern- 
ment and other participating governments refrain from acts of aggres- 
sion against respective territories and refrain subversive propaganda.” 

The Secretary of State has directed Ambassador Child to deliver the 
following reply for the American Government: 

“This Government has carefully considered the jnvitation extended 
to it by the president of the Genoa conference, under the conditions 
set forth in the agreement of the inviting powers, to gore the proposed 
commission to meet at The Hague on June 15. This Government is 
most desirous to aid in every practicable way the consideration of the 
economic exigencies in Russia and wishes again to express the deep 
friendship felt by the people of the United States for the people of 
Russia and their keen interest in all proceedings looking to the recovery 
of their economic life and the return of the prosperity to which their 
capacities and resources entitle them. The American people have given 
the most tangible evidence of their unselfish interest in the economic 
e of Russia, and this Government would be most reluctant 
to abstain from any opportunity of helpfulness. 

“This Government, however, is unable to conclude that it can help- 
fuliy participate in the meeting at The Hague as this would appear 
to be a continuance under a different nomenclature of the Genoa 
conference and destined to encounter the same difficulties if the 
attitude disclosed In the Russian memorandum of May 11 remains 
unchanged, 

“The inescapable and ultimate question would appear to be the 
restoration of productivity in Russia, the essential conditions of 
which are still to be secured and must in the nature of things be 
provided within Russia herself. 

“While this Government has belleved that these conditions are 
reasonably clear, it has always been ready to join with the govern- 
ments extending the present invitation in arranging for an inquiry 
by experts into the economic situation in Russia and the necessary 
remedies. Such an inquiry would appropriately deal with the eco- 
nomic prerequisites of that restoration of production in Russia without 
which there would appear to be lacking any sound basis for credits. 
It should be added that this Government is most willing to give 
serious attention to any proposals issuing from the Genoa conference 
or any later conference, but it regards the present su tions, in 
apparent 1 to the Russian uremorandum of May 11, as lacking, 
in view of the terms of that memorandum, in the definiteness whic 
would make possible the concurrence of this Government in the pro- 
osed plan.” 

x The inviting powers referred to in the cabled summary of the pro- 
osed plan are understood to be Italy, Belglum, Great Britain, and 
apan. 


Mr. LODGE. I now come to the question of conditions in 
Russia and whether the time has come when we can properly 
and with advantage to ourselves and to the world give recog- 
nition to that government. Russia has a right to her own 
government. No one questions that, and it is not for us to 
meddle with her internal affairs. But in order to know con- 
ditions in Russia as affecting us we must know something 
about that government and what the present government has 
done. The present government differs in no essential respect 
from the government which Russia has always had. To state 
the principles of Russian government simply, Russia has al- 
ways been controlled by a despot or tyrant or a tyranny 
resting on an army. Russia has no traditions like those of 
western Europe, of England, and of the United States as to 
free government. Even in the Middle Ages there were the 
free cities in Italy. There were the “customs,” as they were 
called, in many parts of Spain, in France; there was a Parlia- 
ment and local governments in England. There were also the 
free cities of the low countries. The idea of free and demo- 
cratic government, though submerged and at times almost 
completely obliterated, had descended to the people of western 
Europe from the days of the free cities of Greece and from 
the traditions of republican Rome. Russia obtained her civili- 
zation, if we may call it such, from the Empire of Byzantium— 
that is, from the Greeks of the lower Empire. The Greeks 
transliterated the Slayonic and gave Russia her alphabet, one 
of the most complicated ever devised. It has been somewhat 
simplified, I think, reduced by 10 letters since, and still is 
much larger than ours. The missionaries who Christianized 
Russia, the land of the Scythians or Sarmatians, as they were 
called in classical days, were Greek missionaries and it was the 
Greek Church which was established. A conception of freedom 
as we conceive it never found home or birthplace in the im- 
perial government at Byzantium. 

That was the origin of Russian government. How much 
Rurik brought from the north, who was said to be the founder 


of the Russian monarchy as the tyrant or Duke of Muscovy, 
it is impossible to tell, but when Russia became known to 
western Europe as an actual and living entity she appeared 
with a tyranny of the most unmitigated kind, which finds its 
most striking illustration in the person of Ivan the Terrible 
and the government rested on the army. That was the under- 
lying, dominating principle. That is the Government of Russia 
to-day. They have changed the despots, but the principles are 
the same. They rest on an army, and the Government is a 
despotism, a tyranny. That, however, is their affair and not 
ours. We had friendly relations with the old Russian Gov- 
ernment, which was also a despotism and a tyranny. We have 
had friendly relations with many countries where that form 
of government existed. But that which I have described was 
the origin, and I am not criticizing the present Government of 
Russia on the ground that it is not the government of the 
Romanoff. I think it is probably just as good and possibly a 
good deal better. 

I wish briefly to sketch the history of this Government now 
controlling Russia and then speak of the financial and economic 
aspects of the question. 

The present Soviet Government of Russia had its origin in a 
“coup d'état” when the soviets of workmen’s and soldiers’ 
deputies of Petrograd, aided by certain revolting regiments, 
overthrew the weak Kerensky government by force of arms at 
Petrograd in October, 1917. The pre-parliament, which was 
“an assembly of notables consisting of representatives of all the 
classes of society, convoked by the Kerensky government to pre- 
pare for the opening of the constituent assembly,” was dis- 
persed by soldiers and sailors. (Anet, vol. 2, p. 222; see Anto- 
nelli, pp. 30-35.) 

The “council of people's commissioners”? under Lenin was 
thereupon constituted by the “Second congress of soviets of 
workmen’s and soldiers’ deputies,” and then assumed the gov- 
ernment. (Antonelli, pp. 36-37.) 

The next step was to dissolve the Petrograd municipal duma 
in November, 1917, which body “had been elected only a little 
while before by universal suffrage and under such conditions 
of order, quiet, and fairness that its voice was sure to wield 
indisputable moral authority.” The Moscow duma was dis- 
solved under similar circumstances. (Antonelli, pp. 116-119.) 

The references are throughout to the following books when 
not otherwise stated: 

“Russia To-day and To-morrow,” 1922, by Miliukov (foreign 
minister under Kerensky government). 

Also earlier book by Miliukov, “ Bolshevism, an International 
Danger.” 

“The Balance Sheet of Sovietism,” by Boris L. Brasol, 1922. 

“ Bolshevist Russia,” by Antonelli, 1920 (friendly to Bolshe- 
vism). 

“Report of British Labor Delegation to Russia,“ 1920 
(friendly to Bolshevists). 

“The Greatest Failure in all History,” 1920, by John Spargo 
(American Socialist). 

“La Revolution Russe,” by Claude Anet, correspondent Petit 
Parisien. 

“Revolt Against Civilization,” by Lothrop Stoddard. 

Meanwhile in November the elections to the constituent as- 
sembly took place, and it should be noticed that this was under 
the Bolshevik government. The country districts gave “an 
overwhelming majority” to the social reyolutionists, who op- 
posed the Bolshevists (Antonelli, p. 121). Out of 703 deputies 
in 54 districts only 168 were Bolshevists, while 388 belonged to 
the Social Revolutionist Party; the Bolshevist Party counted 
barely 25 per cent out of 36,000,000 votes (Spargo, p. 417). 
When the assembly convened on January 18, 1918, there were 
armed sailors and Lettish troops in the hall to intimidate the 
representatives. Nevertheless the anti-Bolshevik candidate was 
elected president by a large majority (Antonelli, p. 124; Spargo, 
p. 420). And subsequently by a similar large majority the 
assembly voted in favor of the program of the social revolu- 
tionists, whereupon the council of commissioners dissolved the 
constituent assembly as being a counter-reyolutionary body 
(Antonelli, pp. 128-127; Anet, vol. 4, pp. 25-80; Milukov, p. 53). 

From that day to this there has never been, I think I am 
correct in saying, a freely elected assembly in Russia. I have 
no disposition to criticize them. Events followed the usual 
course of revolutions followed by despotisms and, as suggested by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] a few months ago, it 
was violent in proportion to the oppression under which the 
people had suffered. 

Under the soviet constitution “the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets’ is composed of representatives of urban soviets and 
provincial soviet congresses, elected under circumstances of 
intimidation which are notorious, 
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Mr. Spargo goes into the matter of suppression of the ‘press 
at length. He points out (p. 317) that in the beginning, on No- 


vember 16, i917, the central executive committee of the 


soviets resolved that “the reestablishment of the so-called 
* would be an unpermissible sur- 
render to the will of capital,” and within a few days 10 im- 
They some- 


freedom of the press * + 


portant newspapers were suppressed (p. 380). 
times reappeareu under other names, and would then be sup- 
pressed again. 

Moreover, another very effective way of suppressing hostile 
journalism as found in the subsequent decree forbidding the 
printing of advertisements in any except the official journals 
and raising postal rates on all except Bolshevist newspapers 
to prohibitive heights (Spargo, p. 823). The Russian custom 
was to subscribe for newspapers at the post offices, but the 
decree forbade, for the future, subscriptions to the “bourgeois 
and pseudo Socialist” newspapers (Spargo, p. 324). They 
further compelled each householder to subscribe for the offi- 
cial soviet organ (Spargo, p. 826). They also created, in No- 
vember, 1918, the revolutionary tribunal of the press, which 
fined and terrorized any newspapers which criticized ‘the gov- 
ernment (Spargo, pp. 328, 829). Mr. Spargo also quotes evi- 
dence (pp. 839-841) ‘that “the Bolsheviki are the only ones 
who are able to hold political meetings in present-day Russia; 
everybody else is deprived of the right to voice his political 
opinions, for ‘undesirable’ speakers are promptly arrested 
on the spot by the Bolshevist police.” And instances of such 
arrests are annexed (pp. 389-341). 

Tt is safe to say that from the beginning neither freedom 
of the press nor freedom of speech has existed in Bolshevist 
Russia. 

Antonelli gives a similar account (pp. 218, 219). 

All students of Russian affairs refer to the Che-Ka as one 
of the most terrible features of the present government. The 
full name of this mysterious institution is the “All Russian 
extraordinary commission for combating counter revolution, 
sabotage, and profiteering.” It is called for short the “ Che- 
Ka,” and its full personnel has never been made known (Spargo, 
pp. 154, 155). It is passed over in silence by most of the 
Bolshevist apologists. This extraordinary commission is situ- 
ated in a huge building in a crowded thoroughfare of old 
Moscow. A spiral stairway leads down to the cellar, where 
those condemned to die are kept in small celis cut out of one 
of the stone walls. Many accounts have been given of the 
horrors of imprisonment and execution here. Similar Che-Kas 
exist in the other leading cities (Brasol, pp. 158-157). 

The agents of the Che-Ka are described in the most recent 
hook (Brasol, p. 158) as dressed in leather coats, with Brown- 
ings hanging from their belts, and wearing riding boots. They 
ean be seen everywhere. * * The Che-Ka pass opens all 
doors to them. ‘With this badge they have the right to raid 
private apartments at their discretion.” Although something 
has been said about -modifying their power, it does not appear 
that this has been done. A professor of the Harvard Medical 
School, who traveled through southern Russia in the autumn 
of 1922, recently stated in a lecture that there was universal 
terror of the Che-Ka agents with their revolvers, and that it 
was generally stated and believed that ‘they could shoot at 
siglit any person who expressed counter-revolutionary opinions, 
and that he was given repeated warnings to this effect. 

Professor Muliukov, writing in 1922, speaks of the Che-Ka 
(p. 69) as having “gradually erected itself into a sinister 
‘tribunal of inquisition, with its branches and its torture 
chambers everywhere in the country,” and he further speaks 
(b. 273) of that “notorious extraordinary commission, the 
Che-Ka, which in its shooting the ‘politically unreliable’ is 
not even constrained by the ‘revolutionary conscience’ of or- 
dinary tribunals.” 

Such an institution negatives both safety of life and free- 
dom of speech. 

I have no personal knowledge of those conditions in Russia. 
I have not been in Russia for many years. When I was there, 
of course, the old régime of the Czurs was in full order and op- 
erating, and the Czar had behind him, so far as an outside 
observer could judge, the exact source of support that the 
peasants, the moujiks, who are 85 per cent of the population, 
are to-day giving the Bolshevist government. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 'Boran] is quite right, I think, 
in his description of the Russian peasant. They are individ- 
unlists. They have received grent benefit from getting the land, 
and they have stopped the attempts of ‘the government at 
Moscow to nationalize the land, and they propose to hold it. 
They are a conservative force and through them, in my judg- 
ment, ‘the improvement and evolution, when they arrive, will 


come. I quite realize there are men who are leading that gov- 
ernment or guiding it, men like Krassin and perhaps Tchit- 
‘cherin—the force will come from the support of the peasants. 

The real power to-day is in the hands of the “All Russian 
Central Executive Committee" (elected by the congress), which 
is stated in clause 31 of the constitution to be the “supreme 
legislative, executive, and controlling organ of the Russian So- 
cialist Federal Soviet Republic.” This committee has the right 
to appoint the Council of People's Commissars“ (clause 33), 
which council by clause 37 “is intrusted with the general man- 
agement of the affairs of the “ Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic“ (Brasol, pp. 23-25). 

The Soviet Government is everywhere recognized as identical 
with the communist party, although I think within the last two 
years there has been a movement away from it made necessary 
by ‘the practical failure of the communist principles in Russia. 
The report of the British labor delegation in 1920—in the main 
favorable to the Bolshevists—says (p. 10): 

“All possible means are used to secure the dominance of the 
communist party in the elections to soviets. ‘Che actual con- 
gresses of soviets are large and unwieldy bodies, and the power 
tends to be concentrated in the hands of the executive commit- 
tees and presidiums. Elections become less frequent and more 
formal, and the party aims by means of organized groups at 
controlling every department and every institution of the na- 
tional lite.“ 

That is the description taken from the report of the British 
labor delegation. 

That the present Russian Government is, in fact, that of the 
communist party has been often stated by the Bolshevist leaders. 
In July, 1918, Lenin said: The dictatorship of the proletariat 
is carried out by the party of the Bolsheviki.” In February, 
1919, the official organ of the communists said: “All the work in 
the soviet goes on under the influence and the political leader- 
ship of our party.” Another Bolshevist organ stated: “In the 
country the highest organ of authority, to which all soviet in- 
stitution and officials are subordinate, is again the Communist 
Party.” (Spargo, p. 358.) 

The Communists are everywhere recognized as being a very 
‘small minority of the present population of Russia, which is esti- 
mated at about 120,000,000. The Bolsheviks themselves do not 
claim over 600,000 members of their party, and this includes 
a very large number who have joined the ranks in order to hold 
office and avoid starvation. At the end of 1921 the third Gom- 
munist Internationale—called “ Komintern "—gave out an esti- 
mate of the membership in the Communist Party, and claimed 
550,000 in Russia. (Brasol, p. 241.) As a matter of fact, their 
members are more probably not over 250,000. (Millukov, p. 61; 
Spargo, pp. 362, 368.) 1 do not think it is necessary to go 
further into that discussion. The Bolshevists are admittedly 
a small part of the population; but it is this small minority 
which controls the Government of Russia. As I have already 
said, their rule rests, in the last analysis, solely on military 
force. Special military trairing is given to the members of the 
Communist Party who have the right to bear arms. (Report, p. 
10.) The instructions to new members state that every Com- 
munist must learn military science, must learn to handle a 
rifle. * * * He must know that the calling of a Communist 
imposes on him a special obligation to be ready at any moment, 
on the call of his party, to come to the defense of the soviet 
authority against the attacks of its enemies.” (Brasol, p. 167.) 

In every regiment there is a Communist group which spies 
upon the others, and the mereenary detachments of Chinese and 
of Lettish Communists can always be relied upon. In January, 
1922, the Red standing army is stated to have been approxi- 
mately 700,000. (Brasol, pp. 166, 167.) My impression is it is 
somewhat larger than that. 5 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. Do I understand the Senator to argue, from 
the fact that the present Government of Russia represents but 
a fraction of the population, that for that ‘reason they ought 
not to be recognized? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am not making that argument at all. 
I am merely trying now to describe what the government is; 
and then I shall try briefly to show what the economic situation 
is and how well the life and property of strangers and of 
foreigners are preserved. I am making this statement merely 
to give an idea of what the present Russian Government is 
and show whether it has instituted or is likely to institute 
measures which guarantee the safety of the nationals of other 
countries, and whether it is ready to maintain international 
relations in a lawful and proper way. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, is 
he expressing his own conclusions or is he quoting from some 
one else? 

Mr. LODGE. I have used some quotations. 

Mr. SWANSON. All the statements made do not, then, rep- 
resent the conclusions reached by the Senator himself? 

Mr. LODGE. No. The instructions which I read, given to 
the new members of the Communist Party, I took from a book 
which was sent to me, and which I think is a pretty able book, 
by a man named Boris L. Brasol. The book is entitled“ The 
Balance Sheet of Sovietism,” published in 1922. I have tried 
only to quote statements of the soviet leaders and officials them- 
selves, and not the opinions of any of the writers of the book. 

Continuing as to the army, an article in a recent Fortnightly 
‘Review by an Englishman resident in Moscow estimated the 
present army at over a million, mostly well drilled under Ger- 
man officers. 

As to the peasant population, who form 85 per cent or more 
of the population of Russia, the above figures show that they 
do not ally themselves with the Communist Party, and there is 
every ‘reason to suppose that they are at heart hostile to it. 
The report of the British labor delegation is probably correct 
in saying (p. 10): 

“As to the country population of Russia, it has not been won 
over to socialism or to anything more than a passive acceptance 
of the soviet régime.” 

Now, as to the principles of the Soviet Government as presented 
to us and to the world. 

Class rule has always been the cardinal principle of the Bol- 
shevists, with the corollary of the extermination or subjection 
‘of the bourgeoisie, although, as a matter of fact, the govern- 
ment has not been even that of the entire “proletariat” but 
only of the Communist Party. This principle has never been 
abandoned. Lenin himself im the official Moscow Pravda 
stated in August, 1921, at a time when some concessions were 
being made as to a free market, that all concessions “ must be 
within the limits of what the proletariat can concede without 
ceasing to be the dominating class.” (Miliukov, p. 269.) 

Paragraph 9 of the soviet constitution states: 

“The fundamental problem of the constitution of the Rus- 
sian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic involves, in view of the 
present transition period, the establishment of a dictatorship 
of the urban and rural proletariat and the poorest peasantry 
in the form of a powerful all-Russian soviet authority.” 
(Brasol, p. 11.) 

This principle of dictatorship of the proletariat has been fre- 
quently and continuously emphasized by Lenin and his asso- 
ciates in speeches and writings. 

As a consequence the subjection of the middie classes was 
necessary, and some of the extremists even advocated their an- 
nihilation. For example, the Red Gazette, in an editorial of 
August, 1918, said: 

“Enough of mildness. The interest of the revolution necessi- 
tates the physical annihilation of the bourgeois class. It is 
time for us to start.” (Brasol, p. 162.) 

And similarly a prominent Bolshevik instructing his subor- 
dinates in the Che-Ka said, as quoted in the Red Terror, a Bol- 
shevist publication: 

We do not conduct war against individuals. We exterminate 
‘the bourgeoisie as a class. When investigating, do not take the 
trouble to gather material and evidence to the effect that the 
defendant by word or deed opposed the soviets. The first ques- 
tions which you must propound to him are: To what class 
does he belong? What is his birth, etc.” (Brasol, p. 152.) 

But even where the bourgeoisie, or middle class, have not been 
annihilated, they have been deprived of all participation in the 
government of the country. In the sixty-fifth article of the 
soviet constitution the following persons are deprived of the 
right to vote: : 

A. Persons employing the work of others with a view of 
deriving benefit therefrom.” 

This would disfranchise not only manufacturers or persons 
employing servants but even the peasant employing a single 
farm hand, and this was probably the intention. 

B. People living on a revenue which is not earned by their 
personal work. 

„. ‘Tradesmen and commercial agents. 

D. Monks and priests of every religion.” 

With these four classes are associated people who are mad or 
idiotic, and people “ condemned for infamous crimes.” In short, 
the Soviet Government outlaws all the classes to which I have 
referred. 

All the authorities agree that these are the provisions of the 
constitution. (Report, p. 58; Brasol, p. 18; Spargo, p. 45.) 


As illustrating how the elections are worked in practice, Pro- 
fessor Miliukov quotes (p. 62) an order sent around to the vil- 
lages by the Bolshevist commissary of the interior in July, 1918, 
saying: 

“The petty bourgeoisie in the villages have dared to partici- 
pate in the elections and even to be elected. They must be im- 
mediately arrested and tried for having violated the law of the 
Soviet constitution.” 

‘Enough has been said to show that there is no semblance of a 
free or democratic government. 

Mr. President, in this connection the well-anthenticated fact 
should be noticed that when the system of food rations was 
adopted, “ the urban population was divided into four categories 


and the ‘parasitic’ class, i. e., brain workers and bourgeoisie, 


were put in the fourth category. They were to receive the mini- 
mum of foodstuffs, a real famine ration.” (Muliukov, p. 60; 
Stoddard, p. 195.) 

Muliukov further says: ‘ 

“The most effective means devised by the Bolshevists for 
‘eliminating’ the bourgeoisie was the differential food ration.’ 
The population was graded by Classes and rationed accord- 
ingly, members of the Communist Party faring best, while 
Boorjooy received least of all—in Lenin’s jocose phraseology 
‘bread enough to prevent them from forgetting its smell.’” 

As to that there can be no question. The report of the 


‘British labor delegation (p. 9) says: Personal freedom, to- 


gether with freedom of speech and of propaganda (including 
newspapers, the issue of election literature, and the holding of 
meetings), is severely repressed in the case of all those whose 
activities are supposed to threaten the Soviet régime.” 

In the appendices to the British labor delegation report, Ap- 
pendix 5 gives the speech at a printers’ meeting in Moscow in 
which it is stated that “the thousands of Moscow printers, and 
behind them scores and hundreds of thousands of Russian 
workmen, have all of them under this government no right to 
vote, no right to assemble, no right to print.” (Report, p. 64.) 
As a consequence of this meeting all the members of the ad- 
ministrative council of the printers were arrested (report, 
p. 71). 

Trotski himself in his book called “The Defence of Terror- 
ism” (London, 1921), states, “We are destroying the press of 
the counter-revolution just as we destroyed its fortified posi- 
tions, its stores, its communications, and its intelligence sys- 
tem (Brasol, p. 161). 

The soviet commission on school reform in its decree of 
December 8, 1920, negatived also freedom of teaching, stating: 

“Under these circumstances the Soviet Government would 
have committed suicide had it proclaimed freedom of scientific 
teaching and research. The soviet power during its present 
phase of material and spiritual development is unable to grant 
everybody the right to teach anywhere subjects in whatever 


way one might choose. On the contrary, having proclaimed 


the dictatorship of the proletariat in political and economic 
fields, the soviet authority must in equal manner frankly de- 
8 that this dictatorship also applies to science.“ (Brasol, 
p. 185.) 

Then there is an organization to which I have already re- 
ferred, known as the “All Russian extraordinary commission 
for combating counter revolution, sabotage, and profiteering.” 
It is called for short the Che-Ka, as I haye said, and its full 
personnel has never been made known. Similar organizations 
or branches of the main organization exist in many cities in 
Russia. The Che-Ka proclaimed in February, 1918, that “All 
enemy agents and counter-revolutionary agitators,” and so 
forth, “ will be mercilessly shot by detachments of the commis- 
sion at the place of the crime” (Spargo, p. 156), and it has 
well lived up to this proclamation. This body excites uni- 
versal fear throughout the country. The report of the British 
labor delegation of 1920 says (p. 9): 

But the terror has left its traces behind it in the form of 
a pervading fear which is expressed on all hands—a fear 
sometimes. more vague and sometimes more definite—that any 
expression of opinion adverse to the dominant party will be 
treated as ‘counter-revyolutionary,’ and will lead to imprison- 
ment or some kind of penalization.” 

Something has been said here in regard to the comparative 
eruelty of the French Revolution and the revolution in Russia. 
I do not think that is a very profitable discussion, but of 
course the revolution in Russia has been aimed at what is 
known as the intelligentsia, the middle class. They are the 
people who have been killed or driven into exile. The re- 
mainder, however, are thoroughly cowed. Of course-executions 
are much less frequent now, as became the case in the French 
Revolution. I will not quote some of the special cases which 
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1 have collated here, as I do not wish unnecessarily to occupy 
he time of the Senate, but I will ask to print them in 8-point 
‘type with my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. j 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“Tt is not necessary to discuss the savage character of the 
Soviet Government at length. As the ‘intelligentsia’ and 
‘middle class have been largely killed, starved, or driven into 
exile, and the remainder are thoroughly cowed, executions are 
‘necessarily much less frequent than in former years. 

“Individual cases have often been described, such as the 

rutal murder of two of Kerensky’s ministers, who were in a 
‘hospital, by a band of sailors, and the brutal execution of three 
yyoung French boys—brothers—for having been present at a 
8 gathering wearing shoulder straps (Anet, Vol. IV, p. 

; Spargo, p. 172). 

i “What is more important to note is that the destruction of 
‚adversaries has been and is a basic principle with the Soviet 
Government. Miliukovy well says (p. 68): 

' “*What I must emphasize here is not isolated facts but 
principles. And we know already that “crushing the antago- 
mists ” is the chief basic principle of Bolshevist tactics. “ No 
,dictatorship of the proletariat is to be thought of without ter- 
ror and violence.” Lenin formally declared in the summer of 
1920. 

| “Zinoviev, the dictator of Petrograd, stated in 1918 that 
they must win over most of the population of Russia; ‘as for 
the rest, we have nothing to say to them. They must be anni- 
hilated.’ (Brasol, p. 55). His actions have shown that this 
was not mere bravado. 

“As a detail of what was done it appears, for instance, that 
the soviet commissioner of railways reported in 1919 that 
25 per cent of the trained engineers on the roads had been 
murdered, while about 50 per cent had fled to escape murder 
(Brasol, p. TT). 

Direct instances of wholesale massacres of bourgeoise are 
given by various authors (Spargo, pp. 108, 144, etc.), but it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon them. It should be meutioned 
as one of the worst instances of Bolshevik methods that Trotzki 
issued an order in September, 1918, to arrest as hostuges the 
families of officers, including women and children, who In some 
eases were thereafter condemned to be shot if the officer de- 
serted (Spargo, pp. 446, 447). What is important to note is 
that the Soviet Government still has not changed its methods, 
as is shown by the trial of a number of social reyolutionists’ 
only last summer, which was so outrageously conducted that 
the defenders of the accused persons withdrew from the trial 
(these included the celebrated socialist, Vandervelde). A con- 
siderable number of accused, including one woman, subse- 
quently were condemned to death for no other reason than 
‘antireyolutionary activities.’ The accounts of this trial were 
in all the newspapers. Similarly, in July, 1922, a metropolitan 
and 10 other dignitaries of the Russian church were sentenced 
to death merely for interfering with the seizure of church 
treasures (Brasol, p. 210). 

“The Soviet Government is the same bloody tyranny of 

small minority which it was in the earlier stages of its 

istory. 

„Even if we compare the terror in Russia with the worst period 
of the terror of the French Revolution, we shall find that 
Russia has been the more bloody. In Paris, during the terror, 
2,625 persons were gulllotined (Madelin, p. 828). Whereas in 
the official report of the Che-Ka, published in 1920, the figures 
for Moscow and Petrograd only, for 1918 and 1919, are that 
9,641 persons were executed by this arbitrary commission, of 
whom 7,068 were shot for ‘counter-revolutionary activities’; 
that is, for purely political reasons (Miliukov, pp. 69, 70). 

“ Miliukov well says: These figures do not include the work 
of the numerous provincial extraordinary commissions, and, 
of course, they do not mention the numerous victims slain here 
and there throughout Russia without any form of trial. The 
number of such would probably amount to tens or even hun- 
“dreds of thousands.” 

“This statement is entirely supported by the published ac- 
counts of eye witnesses regarding the wholesale executions 
“which have taken place in Kieff, Odessa, and many other 

Mr. LODGE. I may say that even if we compare the terror 
in Russia with the worst period of the terror of the French 
Revolution we shall find that the revolution in Russia has been 
the more bloody. 

In Paris during the terror 2,625 persons were guillotined. 

That is from Madelin, who is a very recent historian and high 
authority. 
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Of course, I am aware that the figures of the guillotine do 
not include other persons who perished in the French Revolu- 
tion from actions of the revolutionary government, the Terror. 
There were the drownings at Nantes and the shootings at Lyons, 
and more or less shootings and murders in various of the 
smaller cities and towns; and in the same way these figures 


give only the victims in Moscow and Petrograd. I do not think 
comparison of the bloodiness of the two revolutions leads us 
anywhere; but no doubt the French Revolution was extremely 
bloody. They confiscated the property of the nobles and turned 
it over to the peasants, who have held it, roughly speaking, ever 
since and who form the great bulwark of French society to-day ; 
but, so far as I know, they never undertook to destroy all prop- 
erty or adopted the communist doctrine. They respected prop- 
erty as an institution, so far as I am aware. They may have 
changed the ownership of property, but they respected property. 

It is true that Washington’s administration recognized them 
in 1793. The French were our allies. I think Washington was 
entirely right in recognizing the government; but it is also 
true that, I think, within two yeurs—I have not the exact date 
lhere—the representative of France, from whose close alliance 
we were to make such gains, Mr. Genet, was given his passports 
by Washington. His government recalled him, but he never 
went home. The government had changed since he had come 
to this country, and he thought it safer to remain here; and he 
romaneg here, and I think his descendants are still in New 
York. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, our Government notified the 
French Government that he was no longer desired here. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, yes; certainly they did. They gave him 
his passports, Washington dismissed him, 

Mr. BORAH. I know; and before the dismissal took place 
Washington communicated with them as to his undesirability. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, certainly; of course he did. That ts always 
done. 

Mr. BORAH. I know; but that is the position I took. 

Mr. LODGE. That is always done. Then I think Adet was 
the next one who came. I think the policy was entirely right. 
I am not contesting the policy. France, as I say, was our ally; 
but before the end of the century, although we did not declara 
war against France, we were fighting France; and Truxtun, 
who commanded the United States, captured the French frigate 
LInsurgente, which was the first of our great frigate victories. 
The course of our affection did not run perfectly smooth with 
France at that time, despite the recognition. 

The Senator made reference also to the relation to the Gov- 
ernment in Russia to religion. I think, so far as I am aware, 
they were entirely tolerant about religious differences. When 
I was in Russia—which, as I say, was many years ago—there 
was no sign that I could see of religious discrimination of any 
kind, although they were an extremely devout people, with all 
the outward manifestations of great religious devotion. They 
have lately, as you have seen in the newspapers, had Christmas 
celebrations. They circulated among the school-children a 
tract called “The Failure of God.“ which was published in 
one of the Boston papers, and they had a public celebration at 
Christmas-time for the abolition of the day and of all religions; 
but I think that is probably the outburst of the young and 
violent. Early in their career the Soviet Government destroyed 
the church organization and overturned the hierarchy without 
apparent resistance from the people who, none the less, I am in- 
formed, still thronged the churches. Quite recently the Soviets 
are reported to have stripped the churches and convents of all 
their jewels and gold and silver vessels. Nevertheless I do 
not believe the general character of the Russian people can be 
essentially changed, and that is that they are naturally a very 
religious people and devoted to their church, I have not, [ 
repeat, seen any sign of there being religious persecution, which 
would be, of course, a cause for nonrecognition, if they perse- 
cuted the people of other nations and of other religions. 

In this connection it may be remarked that the Government 
is also attacking the institution of the family. Divorce may 
now be granted upon request of either party sent to the local 
court. All that the judge has to do is to convince himself that 
the petition is signed by one party, whereupon he annuls the 
marriage. (Antonelli, p. 221; Brasol, p. 197.) Not only this, but 
the law expressly permits abortion. (Brasol, p. 200). All ob- 
servers, even Bolsheviks, refer to the terrible extension of 
immorality under such conditions. (Brasol, pp. 202-203). 

The Soviet Government has enforced an iron discipline over 
the workmen in factories, which has never been approached in 
any other country. This point has been much emphasized by 
Mr. Gompers and other labor leaders. After the complete 
breakdown of the system by which the factories were run by 
committees of the workmen, with resulting idleness and terrible 
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decrease of production, decrees were issued enrolling the work- 
ment in an “army,” punishing them severely for striking, and 
providing for their transfer against their will from one place 
or one industry to anether. This was done in 1920. A brief 
description is given by Professor Miliukov, pp. 205-207. He 
says in part: 

“But the climax was reached when the Bolsheviks decided 
to militarize labor. The idea was suggested by three circum- 
stances) In the first place, compulsory labor service had 
existed from the very beginning of the communist régime. But 
it was chiefly applied to the bourgeoisie and the intellectuals, 
with the obvious aim to break the will’ and to degrade the 
former parasitic’ class. The bourgeoisie were forced to remove 
human refuse, to pave and clean the streets, to unload the coal, 
to drain the marshes, etc. Now the same principle was to be 
extended from the ‘unproductive’ or ‘privileged’ groups to 
the whole population on the ground of state necessity.” 

After speaking of Mr. Trotski’s idea of using the demobilized 
army for industrial purposes, Professor Miliukov explains that 
“ desertion of work” was formidably increasing from the be- 
ginning of 1920, and 

“Accordingly a decree was published in the spring, 1920, 
which incorporated the whole population into special labor 
armies.” 

A general committee, with affiliated local committees, esti- 

mated the number of labor requirements for 1920 in skilled 
and unskilled workmen, and “extremely severe measures of 
punishment were announced at the end of May for evasion of 
labor conscription.’ Even persons “giving refuge to labor 
deserters” were to be punished by fines, confiscation of their 
property, or imprisonment. 
The special ‘ revolutionary council of labor’ was empowered 
to send the unlisted workingmen to wherever it desired with- 
out discrimination of training, in the order of their registra- 
tion.” 

No wonder that the ee workers passed a resolution in 
September, 1920, saying 

“We feel as if we were hard-labor cenvicts, where every- 
thing but our feeding has been made subject to iron rules, 
We have become lost as human beings and have been turned 
into slaves.” (Miliukov, p. 208.) 

Mr. Spargo goes into the matter at much greater length. He 
refers to the strikes of 1919, which were suppressed by the 
troops with great brutality and many deaths, the strikers 
being often shot down by Lettish battalions (pp. 248-250); 
and he refers to the complete suppression of many uniens 
(p. 252), such as the teachers’ union and the printers’ union. 

He further gave extracts from the Bolshevist newspapers as 
to forced labor of the bourgeoisie in cleaning the streets, ditch 
making, and so on (pp. 376, 377), and he quotes in detail (pp. 
880-388) the various laws as to “ compulsory labor,” the carry- 
ing of a “labor booklet” by every wage earner, and so on. 
Trotski openly said in his report before the Third Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets of National Economy, January 25, 1920: 

Labor conscription gives the labor state the right to order 
a workman to leave the village industry in which he is engaged 
and to work in state enterprises which require his services.” 
(Spargo, p. 400.) 

Trotski further said, as reported in the official Bolshevik 
journal March 21, 1920: 

“Under the unified system of economy, the masses of work- 
men should be moved about, ordered, and sent from place to 
place, in exactly the same manner as soldiers.” (Brasol, p. 116.) 

It is perhaps superfluous to notice that the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment has an enormous number of employees who are distin- 
guished for idleness, immorality, and dishonesty, enormous 
quantities of goods belonging to the Government being stolen, 
This is not anti-Bolshevist propaganda, but comes from the re- 
ports of Bolshevik officials and the official Bolshevik papers. 
(Spargo, pp. 266-274, where many examples are quoted.) 

It is important to notice that the supply of physicians is very 
inadequate, as so many have been killed or driven out, and 
that the hospitals are terribly neglected. As a consequence. 
epidemics and contagious diseases have flourished. The report 
of the British labor delegation says (p. 22): 

“Since 1918 the country has been swept by great epidemies of 
typhus, of recurrent fever, of Spanish influenza, and of cholera, 
inten local outbreaks of smallpox and other diseases have oc- 
curred.” 

Brasol quotes from medical reports, describing the filth of 
the streets and apartment houses, and the terrible condition of 
the hospitals (pp. 175-179), and continues: 

“No wonder that under these circumstances epidemics of 
all kinds ravage Soviet Russia. In 1920-21 spotted typhus 
killed more people than the Che-Ka did. In 1922 Asiatic cholera 


broke out, not only in the famine-stricken districts but also in 
the northwestern parts of Russia.” 

Dector Rellins, of the American Relief Administration, re- 
ported, May 5, 1922, that— 

“Aside from the hunger vietims, thousands are affected with 
different kinds of epidemies—typhus, measles, dysentery, and 
tuberculosis; recently cholera has been added with a 60 per 
cent mortality.” (Brasol, p. 225). 

This is fully confirmed by the Harvard professor who went 
through southern Russia in the autumn of 1922 on behalf of the 
American Relief Administration and reported on the filthy 
conditien and neglect of the hospitals in Odessa and other 
places, where he found cholera and all kinds of infectious dis- 
eases. He regarded this as one reason, among others, against 
recognition of Russia, because he believed that with freedom 
of intercourse the whole world would be threatened by the 
spread of these terrible 

I have here some statisties in regard to workmen in factories, 
which I should like to print without reading, as I do not want 
to take unnecessary time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to.is as fellows: 

“The Russian Information and Review, in the article already 
quoted (June 1, 1922), says: 

“*Aecording to figures given by the trade unions, the meve- 
ment of workers’ wages, taking November, 1921, as the normal, 
fluctuated in the following manner: 

Reverse, o: ee Ls 
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In this connection it should be noticed that there is n no real 
distinction, in fact, between the Soviet Government and the 
Third or Communist Internationale, which holds its sessions in 
Moscow, was set up in 1919, and is commonly referred to as 
the Komintern.“ This openly revolutionary organization is 
under the control of the soviet rulers of Russia. Its adminis- 
trative power is vested in its executive committee, of which 


Zinoviev (really named Apfelbaum) is president, while Lenin, 


Tretski, and others of the Bolshevik rulers are among its 
members. (Brasol, p. 239.) It is therefere impossible for the 
soviet dictators to claim that they have abandoned interfer- 
enee with other natiens while as rulers of the Komintern they 
are actively seeking the overthrow of other governments. 

From first to last the Soviet Government has regarded the 
revolution in Russia merely as a means to world revolution’ 
(Miliukoy, Bolshevism, p. 295), and has expended large sums 
from the Russian treasury abroad in support ef revolutionary 
eommunist prepaganda. The facts are entirely notorious. Col. 
Raymond Robbins admitted, in the imquiry into Bolsheviki 
propaganda by the Committee of the Judiciary of the Senate, 
that the Bolshevik government had the purpose of destroying 
all existing governments, including our own Government, and 
that everybedy there (in Russia) knew it. (Milinkov Bolshe- 
vism, pp. 269-276.) This purpose is shown by many preefs, 
In the Declaration of Rights of the Laboring and Exploited 
People,“ which is part of the soviet constitution, it is stated 
that the purposes of establishing the Soviet Republic are, 
among others: 

„The establishment of a socialist society and the victory of 
socialists in all lands.“ (Brasol, p. 6.) 

“In the official ‘Program of the Communists,’ written by 
one of the Bolshevik leaders in 1918. it is stated: 

“* The program of the Communist Party is a program not only 
of liberating the proletariat of one country, it is the program 
for the liberation of the werld proletariat, sinve such is the 
program of the international revolution.’ (Brasel, p. 233). 

“In the summer of 1920 Lenin, speaking before the second 
congress of the Third Internationale, said: 

„This (our) task will be that of leading on to the victory 
of the world revolution and to the establishment of an inter- 
national proletarian soviet republic.“ (Brasol, p. 235.) 

“In the summer of 1921, at the third congress of the Third 
Internationale Zinoviev stated, in referring to the presence of 
delegates from foreign countries, that therein was the pledge 
that the victory of the revolution will be not merely a Euro- 
pean revolution, but a real world revolution in the precise mean- 
ing of the term.’ (Brasol, p. 235.) 

“Tn the circular letter of Bukharin (one of the leaders in the 
Bolshevik government) to communists residing in the United 
States, early in 1921, it is stated: 

We believe that one of the foremest problems at present is 
the formation of communist nuclei among the soldiers and 
sailors (military party organizations), the duty of which must 
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be to conduct energetic propaganda for the formation of soldiers 
and sailors’ soviets and the reckless persecution of the officers. 
+ è æ Soviets (of workers), before they shall prove able to 
seize the power, must become fighting organizations, aiming at 
the seizure of the power of the State and workers’ dictatorship. 
* * * Your chief slogan shall be 

„(a) Down with the Senate and Congress; 

“*(b) Long live the workers’ government,’ ete. 
p. 247.) 

In accordance with these instructions from Moscow, the 
Communist Party of America in February, 1921, in its resolu- 
tions, referred to the need of unifying the forces of Com- 
munists ‘as directed by the Third Internationale,’ (i. e., the 
soviet rulers), and proceeds: 

The united communist party must prepare the working 
class for armed insurrection as the final form of mass action 
by which the workers shall conquer the state.’ (The Com- 
munist, No. 13, 1921, quoted by Brasol, p. 298.) 

Similar quotations from many of the soviet leaders as to bring- 
ing about world revolution’ are given by Spargo, pp. 488-440. 

“The soviet rulers financed the propaganda of the Komin- 
tern so long as there was money in the treasury. For example, 
their first appropriation, made on December 13, 1917, signed 
by Lenin and Trotski, appropriated 2,000,000 rubles (this 
was before the fall of the ruble) ‘for the needs of the foreign 
internationalist movement’ (Brasol, p. 250). 

“It must be borne in mind that even if the Soviet Govern- 
ment should offer to refrain from propaganda in return for 
recognition, such a promise would be perfectly valueless, first, 
because the propaganda could be continued by the ‘alter ego’ 
of the Soviet Government, the Third Internationale, and, sec- 
ond, because the Soviet Government would not regard itself as 
bound by any such promises and would hold the period, if any, 
of inactivity as merely a ‘truce’ to enable them to regain 
their strength. Lenin very frankly said, in January, 1919, 
when a discussion of peace was proposed to Moscow by the 
Paris Peace Conference: 

I have never hesitated to come to terms with bourgeois 
governments when by so doing I could weaken the bourgeoisie 
and strengthen the proletariat in all countries. * * * We 
must be prepared to make every concession, promise, and sac- 
rifice in order to entice our foes into the conclusion of this 
peace. * * * We shall know that we have but concluded 
a truce permitting us to complete our preparations for a de- 
cisive onslaught.’ 

“At that very time, in fact, Lenin was sending an invitation 
to the communists to come to Moscow to organize the Third 
Internationale. (Miliukov, pp. 109-110.) 

“The Bolshevik diplomacy has never varied in this respect. In 
Chicherin’s instructions to the Bolshevik diplomatists in 1921 
the general idea was to foment foreign discords and conflicts, 
and he proceeded: i 

** Official recognition of our representatives, development of 
trade relations, gradual dissemination of propaganda, and the 
strengthening of our authority among the proletarian masses— 
these are the ends of our work.’ (Miliukov, pp. 118, 114.) 

Other examples of soviet foreign policy are given by Spargo 
(pp. 440-442). In February, 1918, Trotski stated that if Russia 
should be compelled to conclude peace with the Central Pow- 
ers— 

It would be a provisional, temporary, and transitory peace, 
with the revision of which the European revolution will have 
to concern itself in the first instance. Our whole policy is built 
upon the expectation of this revolution.’ 

“ Similarly, in February, 1919, Zinovlev, in speaking of the 
proposed Prinkopo conference, said: 

We are willing to sign an unfavorable peace with the Allies. 
+ + + Tt would only mean that we should put no trust what- 
ever in the bit of paper we should sign. We should use the 
breathing space so obtained in order to gather our strength, in 
order that the mere continued existence of our government 
whuld keep up the world-wide propaganda which Soviet Russia 
has been carrying on for more than a year.’ 

“In consonance with the above principles, the Bolshevik en- 
voys have never hesitated to break any agreement to refrain 
from propaganda. This was true of the Bolshevik envoy to 
England, Litvinov, who was guilty of using his position, in 
breach of express agreement, to promote revolutionary agitation. 
The Bolshevik ambassador, Joffe, was expelled from Berlin for 
using his diplomatic position to wage a propaganda for the 
overthrow of the German Government, in express defiance of 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk ; and Joffe himself subsequently pub- 
lished an article in the Bolshevik official paper on January 1, 
1919, confessing and glorying in his breach of an express agree- 
ment. (Spargo, pp. 442, 443.) 


(Brasol, 


“Mr. Stoddard points out (p. 186) that the soviet leaders 
have never modified their fundamental reliance upon violence 
He says: 

Lenin's famous 21-point“ manifesto laying down the 
terms upon which socialist groups throughout the world would 
be admitted to the third internationale commands implacable 
war, open or secret, both against existing society and against 
all socialists outside the communist fold. And Trotski, in his 
recent pronouncement significantly entitled “The Defense of 
Terrorism” (English translation of 1922), freely justifies all 
Bolshevik acts and policies as alike necessary and right.’ 

“There is no doubt that the fundamental purpose of the 
Soviet Government has always been and is the bringing about 
of the ‘world revolution’ by the violent overthrow of all 
‘ capitalist governments,’ including our own. 

Mr. LODGE. This aim of the Soviet Government to over- 
throw all capitalist governments, of course, affects the question 
of recognition. 

I have no fear whatever about the propaganda that we hear 
so much of in this country. The kind of propaganda that the 
Russian communists are putting out here will never, in my 
judgment, gain any very great ground among the American 
people. It may do mischief, and probably does do mischief, 
in some of our great cities, but it is a great deal better to let 
it come to the surface and be freely discussed than to attempt 
any suppression. At the same time it is well to remember that 
their views, as officially expressed, are extremely hostile to our 
form of government. 

Now, Mr. President, I will come to the more immediate ques- 
tion which lies at the bottom of our refusal to recognize them. 

In the first place, there is the announcement they made at 
the beginning of their government that they should not feel 
bound by any treaty they made. I do not mean to say they 
have broken any treaty ; I do not know whether they have made 
any treaties, or how well they have kept them, but it is a little 
difficult to recognize and enter into relations with a government 
which starts with that proposition as to their debts, a vital 
question of national good faith. They may be intending to pay 
their bonded debt, but they have not done it as yet. How much 
their offer at Genoa amounted to, I do not know. I do not 
know whether it really was intended as a means of purchasing 
recognition or not, but the fact remains that they have not 
paid the debts of the Russian people and Russian Government, 
without reference to who at any given moment controlled the 
Government. 

I also ought to refer, as affecting our relations with them, 
to the nationalization that was proposed of private property 
owned by foreigners in Russia. The best information we can 
get will be found in connection with a report of the Department 
of Commerce made on June 12, 1922. I will ask to have printed 
an extract from the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“ DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
“ Washington. 


Without objection, it will be so 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 


“The following statement on the Russian trade situation was 
issued by the Department of Commerce last night: 

There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the prac- 
tical character of trade agreements made with Russia by for- 
eign governments. There is nothing in the trade treaties be- 
tween Russia and England, Germany, Italy, or other countries 
which permits or establishes trade with private individuals in 
Russia. In substance, all that the treaties really provide is 
authority for the Russian government itself to establish buying 
agencies in the several countries. To be sure, these treaties 
nominally permitted citizens of the countries making them, 
under certain restrictions, to enter Russia, but when they ar- 
rived there they found that trade was a government monopoly, 
that they could not sell to private concerns, and that, in fact, 
the government usually referred them back to its buying agen- 
cies in their own countries.’ 

“In view of the fact that the total present imports of Soviet 
Russia are small, the interest of foreign concerns in selling 
goods there would necessarily lie chiefly in the hope of laying 
foundations for the future. No such hope can be entertained 
so long as the Soviet Government monopolizes import trade. 
Under that practice there can be no establishment of business 
connections, no building up of trade reputation. 

„Within the past few months, cooperative institutions, which 
had been converted into purely government organs, have been 
restored to some measure of independence, and have been 
given limited rights to engage in foreign trade at the same 
offices as the Soviet Government, Still more recently importa- 
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tion of some agricultural implements has been permitted to 
private Russian individuals. The great bulk of foreign trade, 
_ however, remains in the hands of government organs. 

“Uninformed persons often speak of the so-called blockade 
maintained against Russia. Asa matter of fact, for two years’ 
time now no such blockade has existed. The real blockade 
on trade, not only with us, but with all the world, is that 
maintained by the Soviet Government itself. By its monopoly 
of commerce it has hampered the export even of the small 
quantities of goods which were available and has discouraged 
the production of more goods. Our Government puts no obsta- 
cles whatever upon selling to Russia. One result has been that 
even in countries having trade agreements no merchants have 
been able to establish themselves in Russia or to undertake 
manufacturing enterprises. 

“The trade of Russia to-day consists of importing goods 
and paying out gold from the old imperial reserve. She can 
not pay for commodities by commodities. The magnitude of 
these gold-bought imports has been much less than many seem 
to suppose. According to official soviet statistics, the 1921 
imports were valued at 248,000,000 gold rubles, or approxi- 
mately $125,000,000. This is only one-sixth of the pre-war im- 
ports, Exports amounted to the sum of $10,000,000 (20,283,000 
gold rubles); in 1913 they were 75 times as great. These 
exports consisted largely, and probably chiefly, of commodities 
left over from the pre-Bolshevik régime. The difficulty of 
exchange of commodities is evident from the fact that before 
the war two-thirds of Russia's exports in value were food- 
stuffs, while to-day the country is in the throes of a terrific 
famine and a large part of its imports are foodstuffs. In 
February, two-thirds, in weight (values not yet available), 
of Russian imports were foodstuffs, the larger part of which 
were furnished by the charity of the American people. There 
is little prospect that Russia will have any more to export in 
1922 than she had in 1921. Meantime, the gold reserve is ap- 
proaching exhaustion and with it is disappearing what might 
have furnished a start toward reestablishing a workable cur- 
rency. The paper money of Russia is hastening to the ultimate 
catastrophe of utter unacceptability within the country itself. 
The recent attempt of the Bolshevik leaders to restore some- 
thing resembling individualistic methods in the conduct of in- 
dustry, and particularly by payment of wages in money instead 
‘of a communistic division of commodities in the form of ra- 
tions to the workers, has itself hastened the currency debacle. 
There being a fundamental shortage of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries, wages paid in money naturally can not buy enough 
to support life. Prices soar and, though wages are multiplied 
by constant emissions, they can not catch up with * galloping 
prices,’ as a leading Bolshevik journal calls them. Prices in 
Moscow now are doubling every month, which means multiply- 
ing 4,000 times in a year, A day’s ration of food cost, in 
April, a million rubles. The time must apparently come soon 
when paper money will no longer buy. Then, in the absence 
of precious metal, all business will have to be done by barter— 
a method so cumbersome that it will almost inevitably check 
the increase of production which might otherwise be hoped to 
follow from the so-called ‘new economic policy.’ 

“As a matter of fact, despite the absence of a trade agree- 
ment, our exports to Russia compare very favorably with those 
of our two principal competitors—Great Britain and Germany. 
For example, in 1913 British exports to the Russian Empire 
amounted to $135,000,000; in 1921, to $33,500,000, or only one- 
fourth as much. The United States never had a large share 
in Russian trade before the war. Our exports to that country 
in 1913 were $27,000,000. In 1921 they were over two-thirds as 
much, $19,257,000, and most of this represented sale of goods, 
though a part consisted of relief supplies, which during the 
present year, 1922, have become much larger. A considerable 
fraction of British shipments to Soviet Russia last year con- 
‘sisted of reexported foodstuffs, and these, if they did not come 
‘directly from the United States, virtually created a demand for 
the equivalent quantity from this country. 

“The British have been grievously disappointed in the re- 
sults of their trade treaty. Much had been made of the enor- 
mous needs of the huge Russian population so long deprived of 
goods. It was forgotten that need for goods does not constitute 
demand for goods. Demand implies ability to produce and pay. 

“The really important problem confronting American busi- 
ness men with respect to Russia is not that of trade but that 
of investment. Without a large investment of foreign capital 
as a means of restoring production, the prospects are that, at 
least for some years to come, there will be even less opportunity 
,to sell goods in Russia than in 1921, for with the exhaustion of 
the gold reserve her means of payment will shrink to a mini- 
mum, The feasibility of investing capital in Russia depends 


essentially on the policy of the Bolshevik government and on 
the general internal situation and not in any important degree 
upon action of foreign governments.“ 

Mr. LODGE. This report shows very clearly that although 
Russian ports are entirely open to us to trade—that is, 
there is nothing to prevent our people from trading there, and 
they have tried it—yet trade with Russia has not prospered, 
because Russia has nothing at preseut to trade with and it is 
impossible to get the necessary security. We have traded with 
Russia; so has England; so has Germany; but the trade has 
had very little effect on the actual business of any of them, 
even including Germany. s 

Mr. President, I will ask to have one more thing printed. It 
would be too long to read. These are some articles by Mr. 
Rykoy, who belongs to the Bolshevist group, and is, in fact, I 
think, one of the ministers. It consists of a translation from 
the Moscow Economic Life of October 1, 1922, and I ask that it 
be printed. It would take too long to read it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Economic ITUATION OF SOVIET RUSSIA AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING 
THE Future Work. 


[Translation from Moscow Economic Life, No. 221, October 1, 1922. 


“Tt is not a mere accident that one of the questions which 
recently has been so much discussed at the sessions of the cen- 
tral executive committee, in partisan circles, at general con- 
ferences, and by the press was the question of the export of our 
grain. 

“This question is the corner stone of our whole economic 
policy. 

In comparing the proportion which existed in pre-war times 
with that which exists at present as regards the fundamental 
elements of Russian economic life, i. e., agriculture and large 
industry,’ the following facts can be definitely established: At 
the time when crops of the current year yielded approximately 
2,800,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 poods of grain, or 65 to 70 per cent 
of the pre-war yield, ‘large industry’ had reduced its produc- 
tion to 20 to 25 per cent in comparison with the pre-war output. 

“Since there is a great demand in the villages for the prod- 
ucts of ‘large industry,’ it is quite probable that the villages 
will reduce the consumption of their own products during this 
year, according to reduced norms—about 19 to 20 poods per 
person, including in this number also, the food for cattle, in- 


“| stead of 26.5 poods in pre-war times—of the past years in 


order to satisfy their requirements in industrial products. 
Thus, in spite of the deficit of more than a billion poods in 
comparison with peace times, it can be expected that the vil- 
lages will throw on the market such quantities of grain that 
the towns will not be able to pay for it with their products. 
This will result in the abrupt fall of the ruble, perhaps more 
abruptly than that which we experienced during the past win- 
ter, and the extent of this fall will depend upon how much 
grain the villages will sell and whether the towns will be able 
to pay for it with their products in quantity and value which 
would correspond with the quantity of grain turned in by the 
villages. If our expectation is justified, i. e., that the surplus 
stock of grain, excluding the tax in kind and other stocks, 
amounts to 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 poods, then in order to 
secure an economic balance between the town and village it 
is necessary that the industrial program for the current year, 
which was expected to reach 20 to 25 per cent of the pre-war 
production, shall be executed in full. Experience shows, how- 
ever, that the execution of a program usually varies between 
60 and 70 per cent. There is danger, therefore, that the bal- 
ance will be disturbed. As a preventive measure, therefore, 
we must adopt the same system that was used by Czarist 
Russia—the sale of grain on the foreign market and import of 
industrial products. 

“The future will show how practical this plan is and to 
what extent it can be materialized. We can only guess at the 
present time and make more or less tentative plans, since 
the settlement of this question depends upon a number of things 
(harvest, village consumption, insurance fund in case of failure 
of crops, quantity of seed stock which the peasantry will retain 
for the next sowing, etc.), which it is difficult to ascertain and 
an error made while ascertaining one of the above items might 
result in a complete change of the situation. To this must 
also be added the deficiencies of our statistics on account of 
which some statisticians, including V. T. Mikhailovsky, think 
that the probable yield of crops can be estimated at from 3, 
000,000,000 to 3,500,000,000 poods and the surplus stock of grain 
for export at 400,000,000 poods. Others estimate the yield at 
from 2,200,000,000 to 2,500,000,000 poods, the difference thus 
amounting to 1,000,000,000 poods, 
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However, no matter bow large are the differences in esti- 
mating the crops and how different are the opinions in respect 
to the question of grain export, it is important to point to the 
fact that the very discussion of this question means a concealed 
recognition of a fundamental conclusion, which, in my opinion, 
can be drawn from the experiences during the past economic 
year. 

“The past year proved that under the conditions of the new 
economic policy and the change of the requisition system to 
the tax-in-kind system, agriculture has displayed more power- 
ful tendencies toward regeneration and is getting upon its feet 
quicker than industry is. There are certainly a number of 
complaints as te the Jack of cattle, lack of agricultural imple- 
ments and tools, which fact naturally slackens the speed of 
reconstruction; but at the same time there is an abundance of 
land, working force, a possibility to cover the lack of cattle 
by means of a better exploitation ef cattle on hand, a better 
utilization of agricultural implements. Persons familiar with 
the situation in the villages all agree that the village has be- 
come active, tries to enlarge the area of cultivated land, and 
that every attempt on the part of the people’s commissariat of 
agriculture to procure seed stock and to organize breeding sta- 
tions, and so forth, is met by the village with open arms, good 
results thereby being attained sometimes in the course of one 
year. It is true that we are still very far from complete resti- 
tution. It is sufficient to point out fhat the diagram of the 
sowing area still shows a descending tendency. But the reason 
for this is a natural disaster—the failure of crops. 

“In the regions which were not visited by famine the grow- 
ing ‘area of sowing land is noticed. In regions which have not 
hitherto produced enough for their own use the area of sowing 
Jand increased from 8,181,000 desstatins in 1920 to ‘9,757,000 
dessiantins in 1922; in other words, by 20 per cent. 

The question of industry is more complicated. There have 
been a number of achievements which we could never have 
dreamed of attaining under the old economic policy. Prin- 
cipally they are the tremendous increase in the productivity 
of labor, which, as an average, reached 60 to 70 per cent of the 
pre-war productivity. In some places it even reached 100 per 


t. 

„To the number of favorable results of the new economic 
policy belongs also a better utilization of technical equipment by 
means of the readjustment of industry. 

“A certain increase in the general production of all branches 
wf industry ‘took place as well. 

“ But if the question is at whose expense the production has 
‘increased during the course of the new ‘economic policy, the 
investigation of industry and all items concerning the various 
sources prove that the increase of production was attained ut 
the expense of our depreciating ‘economic resources and funda-) 
mental capital. The following table confirms the above con- 


clusion: 
Stock ef metals, 


‘CAST TRON. 
January 1, 3921, 22,000,000 poads. 
January 1, 1922, 8,263,000 poods. | 
April 1, 1922, 8,007,000,po0ds. | 
July 1, 1922, no exact information. | 
August 1, 1922, no exact information. | 

COPPER. 

January 1, 1921, over 1,000,000 poods. | 

January 1, 1922, 891,000 poods. 

April 1, 1922, 870,000 poods. 

July 1, 1922, no exact information. | 

August 1, 1922, no exact information. 

Inox ORES. 

January 1, 1921, south, 86,000,000 poods. 

January 1, 1922, Ural, 95,109,000 poods; central, 9,152,000 | 
poods; south, 84,711,000 poods. | 

April 1, 1922, no information. 

July 1, 1922, Ural, 92,724,000 poods ; central, 9,808,000 poods,; | 

south, 82,925,000 poods. j 
August 1, 1922, Ural, no information; central, no information; 

south, 81,111,000 poods. 

Stock of naphtha products in Baku. 

January 1. 1921, 220,500,000 poods. 

January 1, 1922, 133,800,000 poods. 

August 16, 1922, 86,100,000 poods. 

Stock .of cotton. 

January 1, 1920, 8,576,257 poods in Turkestan, Trans-Caucasus, 
and at factories. 

January 1. 1921, 7,500,000 poods in Turkestan, Trans-Caucasus, 
and at the factories, 


January 1, 1922, 6,530,000 poods in Turkestan, Trans-Gau- 
casus, and at factories. 

August 1, 1922, 4,500,000 poods in Turkestan, Trans-Gaucasus, 
and at factories. 

Stock af wool, 

January 1, 1920, 1,380,000 poods of washed wool. 

January 1, 1921, 1,860,000 poeds ef washed wool. 

January 1, 1922, 1. 142,800 poods of washed wool. 

September 1, 1922, 731,220 poods of washed wool. 

Stock of flag. 

January 1, 1921, 5,600,000 poods at the“ Flax bureau” and 
factories. 

January 1, 1922, 4,700,000 poods at the “ Plax bureau” and 
factories. 

; June L 1922, 1,460,000 poods at the Flax bureau” and fac- 
ories. 
Stock of raw skins and hides. 
TARGE SKINS, 

October 1, 1921, 1,617,470 pieces. 

August 1, 1922, 2,041,403 pieces. 

SMALL SKINS, 

October 1, 1921, 4,402,881 pieces. 

August 1, 1922, 2,092,753 pieces. 

Stock of rubber, 

January 1, 1921, 71,821 poods. 

September 15, 1922, 60,000 poods. 

Stock of cement. 

January 1, 1921, 1.293.891 barrels. ` 

January 1, 1922, 1,126)087 barrels. 

July 1, 1922, 1,083,019 barrels. 

“Statistics show that only in case of large skins an insignifi- 
‘cant increase was attained. 

In all other cases, comparing the old stocks with the present, 
a considerable decrease is evident. 

“As concerns naphtha, there are 20,000,000 poods not suitable 
for transportation. In regard to the cotton stock, it is prob- 
Able that the textile industry will continue to work on the level 
of the first half of 1922 and in a few months the question of 
cotton import will arise; the stocks of flax and wool have 
Also considerably decreased. 

“As concerns the state of the railways, one of the most im- 
portant facts—the maintenance of the railway bed—shows 
that in this sphere also an unsatisfactory condition exists. 
Instead of 18,000,000 crossties, which should be replaced every 
year, only 4,000,000 were replaced. 

“These facts show that our economic situation is grave. 

“In describing the state of industry it is necessary to say 
a few words concerning the wage tariff, inasmuch as an ex- 
planation of this question will facilitate the understanding of 
the general state of industry. It seems that the economic 
side of this question has not sufficiently attracted the atten- 
tion of our economists, at least as far as one can judge from 
a brief review of our press. 

“ Expenditures for the payment of wages must occupy a defi- 
nite place in the list of expenditures, constituting a certain per- 
centage in the general balance. And the better the state of 
production the less will this percentage be. In spite of the im- 
portance of this question, eur statistics furnish no exact figures, 


Jas far as I know, which could enable us to ‘receive a clear per- 
| ception. But statistics on hand show that the situation is 
alarming. 


“Thus the expenditure for wages in transport ‘can be taken 
‘as 60 per cent of the total transport expenditures, whereas in 
1913 it constituted but 48.3 per cent for the whole of Huropean 
Russia. According to the data of the People's ‘Commissariat 
of Posts and Telegraph, the expenditure (of that department) 
for wages constitutes 80 per cent of its total expenditures, 
whereas the state of railways and mail service is demanding 
‘tremendous expenditures for repairs and the reestablishment of 
the most important branches of economic life, 

As concerns industry, I have no definite data on hand, but 
i| there is certain indirect’ information. 

For instance, whereas the average yearly production of a 
‘workman in 1913 amounted to 4,410.7 rubles, thus constituting 


| less than 10 per cent of the value of the production, on the 


‘basis of experience during the first half of 1922 the State plan 
commission fixed an average production for the metal industry 
in 1922 at 686 rubles per ‘workman, or about 14 per cent in 
comparison with 1913. On the other hand, although the average 


| earning of a metal worker is lower at the present time than it 


was before the war, it constitutes at any rate a rather high 
percentage in comparison with production, 


1923. 


In order to maintain the same proportion between the pro- 
duction and earning of a workman which existed in 1913 and 
making the same calculations as those relative to the metal in- 
dustry, the average yearly earning in 1922 of a workman at a 
soap factory must be about 85 pre-war rubles; at a match fac- 
tory 19 rubles, and at a glass factory 79 rubles. 

“On the other hand, the actual earning is much larger than 
the above figures. T. V. Schmidt, in his report to the Central 
Soviet of Trade Unions, stated that the average earning of a 
workman (nonindustrial?) can be estimated without exaggera- 
tion at 10 rubles and in industry at 11 rubles. 

“Tt can not be otherwise in the present situation in industry 
and it must be admitted that the largest branches of industry— 
coal, metal, and many others—pay the workmen not from the 
gained profit, and that the proportion between the expenditures 
for wages and the expenditures for other requirements went 
too far from normal and sound principles. 

“ During the last half year the actual earning has even in- 
creased in a number of branches of industry. Naturally fur- 
ther increase of wages is necessary, especially in such indus- 
trial branches as coal and metal, but our State and industry 
ean stand this increase only as long as there is an improvement 
in production and in the productiveness of a workman. 

ï“ Unequal amounts of wages in various branches must be 
regarded as a weak point in the present situation. 

“ The situation can by no means be considered normal when a 
tobacco workman, pharmacist, and carpenter receive more than 
a woodworker or metal worker. But a number of such cases 
have been registered. The reason for it is naturally that there 
are numerous small branches of industry and enterprises which 
gain certain profit from their production. In the present state 
ot our economy these profits could not be ascertained in due time 
and transferred to other branches of industry and factories, so 
they were used for the purpose of increasing of wages of the 
workmen and employees and for repairs and other requirements. 
(Continuation follows.) 

P. S.— Urgent State work prevents me from devoting more 
time to a more careful preparation of the present article. 

“On this condition only could I comply with the insistent 
demand of the office of Economie Life to receive from me an 
article for publication in the present issue of this newspaper 
devoted to the beginning of the new economic year. 

(Signed) A. RYKOV.” 


Ecoxomic SITUATION or THR COUNTRY AND CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING 
THE FUTURE Work. 


Translation from Moscow Beonomic Life, No. 
222, October 3, 1922.) 

“ One of the tremendous gaps in the otherwise splendid chain 
of results attained by the new economic policy is the absence of 
exact statistics. All examinations carried out up to the present 
time show there is no reliable information which may be used 
in estimating the cost of production, prices for products, the 
amount of the foundation capital, running expenses, etc. The 
economic program can be ascertained only on the basis of this 
information; only with this information is it possible to obtain 
an idea as to the work of the industrial enterprises and trusts; 
only this data can make possible the management of industry, 
the fixing of prices, etc. 

“The struggle for the present ‘principles of business effi- 
ciency,’ for a strict control over production, for an exact account 
of every kopeck, and a maximum economy in expending the 
funds must become our motto in the future. 

“It is difficult to carry on even a firm trade policy without 
a strict economic control over production, without figuring out 
of the cost of production. Industry has sometimes sold at ex- 
ceedingly cheap prices the products which were left in stock 
from the former times, and, having no exact data, was fixing 
ut random the prices for goods recently produced. 

“The unsteady rate of exchange of our ruble caused great 
difficulties in connection with the establishment of a strict con- 
trol over our industry and trade. In the first place, these diffi- 
culties could be overcome; and, secondly, we have even no ap- 
proximate idea of the control which is so necessary for business 
transactions, 

“The State plan commission has been working several months 
on figuring out the cost of production of fuel, and promises to 
furnish the necessary information by October 15, when a care- 
ful examination carried out at the places of production will 
be concluded. 

“We left our watchword ‘to trade’ far behind in our com- 
mercial sphere, and went over to a specialization in our trade. 
A troublesome period, when everyone was dealing in everything, 
is coming to an end; syndicates were organized, and such vital 
organizations as ‘Khleboproduct’ and the State Universal 
Stores became stronger and more active; a considerable com- 


(Article by A. Rykov, 
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mercial rience was accumulated, the stock exchange is be- 
coming active. 

One of the main problems in our trade policy is realizing on 
the harvest and the struggle against a rise of prices on grain 
products. 

“On account of the ‘deficiencies of the soviet system’ an 
on account of the great significance of a successful settlemen 
of this problem, the soviet of labor and defense was compelled 
to establish a special organ invested with extraordinary rights 
for grain collection, 

“The purchase of grain could not as yet show important 
results, since up to the present time the villages were busy 
in turning in the tax in kind, but a number of measures (com- 
bating the competition, granting of credits to a small number 
of organizations, preference of credits on goods, shipment of 
grain into ons with high prices on grain, etc.) resulted in 
prices on grain either remaining on the same level or increas- 
ing very slowly in comparison with the prices on other prod- 
ucts. The prices on industrial products show an ascending 
tendency to a great extent on account of an increased de- 
mand. According to data of the people's commissarlat of 
finance the prices on industrial products, except naphtha, 
have outstripped the prices on grain. 

“As long as the most important products (cloth, salt, kero- 
sene) remain under the control of the State syndicates, pos- 
sessing a monopoly on these products, there is every possibility 
of regulating the market under the new economic policy by 
means of regulating the output of the products and prices. 

“An insufficiently developed retail business and a tendency 
to a tremendous development of private commission operations 
in trade transactions between the State institutions forms a 
great obstacle in this respect. s 

“ Private capital was more willing to carry on all kinds 
of commission operations than to organize trade or industry. 
Examinations carried out by a number of institutions, and 
particularly that of the workmen's-peasant inspection, show 
that the State institutions are often doing business with each 
other through private commission agents, who usually receive 
5 per cent of commission. This 5 per cent is usually paid 
twice, at the time of the purchase of the raw materials and 
semimanufactured goods and on the sale of the products, thus 
making a total of 10 per cent, not including all kinds of com- 
missions’ for transportation, granting of credits, ete. It is 
even difficult to figure out how large is the sum which goes 
into the hands of various private commission agents, but there 
can be no doubt that this sum is very large. 

“An abnormal development of private commission transac- 
tions increases the high cost of products, in addition to the 
waste of State funds, and turns a private commission agent 
into a force which has a great deal to say in the regulation of 
our market, It is necessary to issue a decree prohibiting State 
institutions from concluding any business transactions through 
private commission agents. 

“Private capital can play a great and useful réle in com- 
merce and can render impossible a sales crisis, which we ex- 
perienced last spring, because these crises were due not to the 
absence of buyers but to the fact that we had no well-developed 
trade. We were unable to, and to a certain extent can not even 
now, let our goods penetrate into the villages, as well as pur- 
chase there the necessary stock of raw materials. 

“ Cooperative societies and the State trade must attain such 
positions on the market that no private dealer will be able to 
fix his own prices and the public be left entirely in the power 
of the private merchant. 

A private dealer has one great advantage at the present 
time—which is similar to the period of preliminary accumula- 
tion—which consists of comparatively small additional expenses. 
Additional expenses are also decreasing in cooperative and 
State trade, and great results have been attained in this respect. 
These results, however, are insufficient, and still too many cases 
take place in which the funds are being simply wasted, contrary 
to business principles. 

„As an instance I shall quote a few lines from a letter of an 
old and experienced comrade, in which he tells how one of our 
large fuel organizations commenced trade operations in Berlin: 
They started by paying a salary of £6 per month to each em- 
ployee, which at the present rate of exchange constitutes 1,000,- 
000 reichsmarks. That is the salary of 40 responsible workers 
of a trade mission. Such “principles of business efficiency ” 
can stand evidently only in Russian commercial enterprises. 
Yesterday they demanded seven rooms, a room for each person 
(whereas we have sometimes 10 persons working in one room, 
in some offices even 25 persons in a room), and declared that 
they wanted to buy an automobile. Our trade mission was able 
to buy two automobiles only after two years of work, and also 
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gave the right to use these machines to the above seven workers, 
while the Russian ambassador, Comrade Krestinsky, even now 
has no car. These comrades, on the other hand, think that they 
should have a car for seven people and pay for it out of the 
government’s funds. I would not like to take your time de- 
scribing all these little things,” but I think that they are very 
characteristic and typical. These are exactly the little things 
which make the music.” I have no doubt that similar facts 
are usual in a number of our other missions in the foreign coun- 
tries, for the independence of which a number of comrades 
were struggling in Moscow.’ 

“T am afraid that this instance is characteristic of our prac- 
tice in economic poliey. We have very small funds; our capital 
is not large; we are only beginning to reestablish our founda- 
tion capital; therefore a strict economy is necessary. This 
economy must be decisively brought into effect in all operations 
of our economic institutions, and merciless punishment must be 
meted out to persons wasting State funds. 4 

“ Our budget is being compiled based on the greatest economy. 
A budget of the State where agriculture turns in but 70 per cent 
of the pre-war production, and industry—less than 30 per cent 
can not be large—can not satisfy all of the most necessary 
requirements of the country. Money emission is certainly not 
a way to increase the quantity of valuables—otherwise we 
should have been long ago the richest country in the world 
but is a means of redistribution of valuables, an impost to a cer- 
tain extent. But even this last rôle the emission can play only 
in case it is not overdone, in case the new emission of paper 
notes does not result in an abrupt depreciation of the ruble. 
We have already experienced such a situation last spring and 
all efforts must be made to prevent it from occurring again. ` 

Our economic policy must be directed not toward an increase 
in emission, but toward the reduction of unproductive expendi- 
tures, toward the improvement and development of our taxation 
policy, toward a strict economy in administration, State econ- 
omy, and toward a greater accumulation of State funds for the 
settlement of the most important problems. An approximate 
estimate of the funds which the government can spend within 
the coming economic year gives a figure of one and one-half 
billion gold rubles. This figure is almost twice as small as that 
for the pre-war times. It is true that a number of items in the 
list of expenditures of the old Russia have been canceled since 
the revolution, but in their place has come the financing of rail- 
ways and industry. 

“This last item seems to occupy the first place in our budget, 
though the support and reestablishment of large industry— 
metallurgical, coal, naphtha, ete—and transport is becoming our 
most important problem. Those branches which represent a 
political and economic base of the proletarian dictatorship must 
be given first consideration in our budget. 

“The financing of the metallurgical industry and of our trans- 
port must be carried out by means of granting them State or- 
ders. These orders must not only be placed with our largest 
enterprises, but by means of paying for them at a rate not lower, 
and, if possible, even higher, than the cost of production—at 
so-called reestablishment prices—to restitute these branches of 
industry. 

“The first step in this respect was recently taken by the 
soviet of labor and defense, which increased considerably the 
prices on coal and naphtha in comparison with those which 
were established a few months ago. But here also the absence 
of statistics is clearly manifested. No figures could be obtained 
as to the cost of production. It is necessary to take all possible 
measures in order to find a starting point. 

“Considerable sums from the budget must be allowed for 
transport where the destruction of the foundation capital is 
still going on. 

“Concentration of all means and sources on these two prob- 
lems compels us to draw a number of conclusions in regard to 
our economic and especially our financial policy. This concen- 
tration means in the first place a further decisive reduction of 
State expenditures for other people’s commissariats, and a still 
greater reduction of their personnel. A number of measures 
were recently projected, which must be enforced at whatever 
cost. It is necessary at the same time to increase the produc- 
tivity of workmen and the quality of products turned out by 
our institutions, and especially by the commercial ones. 

“Tt is also necessary to develop the local budgets by means 
of transferring a number of expenditures to such budgets. The 
improvement of local budgets deserves great attention on the 
part of our leading organs. 

„Finally, we must have a most active foreign policy, increas- 
ing at any cost our export, turning in the profits for restoration 
of the foundation capital in the country. 


“Only by a decisive concentration of all means and forces on 
our principal problems, on fundamental branches of our econ- 
omy, shall we be able to prevent our foundation capital from 
further destruction and create a strong foundation for the resto- 
ration of our economic life.” 

Mr. LODGE. As for the present condition of Russia and the 
safety of life there, if we may judge from the newspaper re- 
ports, life may be safe enough in Moscow and Petrograd, pro- 
vided you do nothing counter-revolutionary; but in the country 
the well-authenticated report in the press and from travelers is 
that there are marauding bands—bandits in fact—all over the 
country, and that the country is not in a peaceful condition. 
But the main reasons for our delay in recognition have been, 
and are, that it has been impossible to reach a situation where 
we could get either safety for our own people or any assurance 
that any agreements we made would be supported and made 
good; there is no sufficient evidence that the Soviet Government 
will observe and carry out their international obligations. 

I have partially sketched the government. I think it indi- 
cates a government with which it is well to be on one's guard. 
I think any prudent ernment ought to be careful in dealing 
with the Soviet, and I am unable to see how ap administration, 
wisely or in justice to their own people, could do otherwise than 
wait until they could get sufficient assurances for the safety of 
their people and for the maintenance of proper international 
relations. How much good our recognition of Russia would do 
I do not know. If it will do all the good which the Senator 
from Idaho thinks, I am sure it will come at the proper time, 
and I hope it will be as beneficial as he imagines; but at the 
present time, it seems to me, it would be in a high degree un- 
wise to that government until we have some assur- 
ance that they will maintain proper international relations, 

That is the whole case as it is set forth by the Secretary of 
State. We are not refusing recognition on the ground of the 
character of the government, however much we dislike and 
condemn it, but on account of its treatment of the people of 
other nations and Russia's inability to give guaranties for car- 
rying out its own promises and treaties, when it does not even 
take the trouble to repudiate its original statement that their 
government did not feel it n to observe any treaties, 

Mr. President, the United States can be of great service to 
the peace of the world, and it has been of service. It is the 
only nation that has as yet rendered any real service toward 
the return to normal condition and to the advance toward the 
peace and security of the world; but the return to normal con- 
ditions will not be accomplished by foreign alliances or through 
rash ventures in recognitions where the outlook is so uncer- 
tain and the results are so indefinite as in the ease of Russia. 

We hear it constantly said that “something ought to be 
done.” In this case the something that ought to be done is 
definitely stated: That we should recognize the Russian Soviet 
Government, and that proposition it is possible to discuss and 
deal with; but most of these demands for something to be done 
avoid entirely a statement of what ought to be done. The diffi- 
culty is in finding what it is possible to do, In fact, it is never 
stated. We are left with a vague demand that “ something 
ought to be done.” No responsible body can act on such nebu- 
lous demands as that. 

The American people have no desire, in my judgment, to enter 
into war for the purpose of making some other country do 
something or pay something, and governments can not afford to 
indulge in threats or in lectures unless they are prepared to 
curry out the threats or stand behind the advice they give. 

I think the United States can be of more seryice to the world 
free, as it is to-day, and desiring only to be of service, render- 
ing substantial service whenever opportunity arises, than by 
any useless complications, without plan or clear intent, in 
which it might involve itself in Europe. 


APPENDIX. 
SUMMARY OF ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA, 

“A fundamental question at this time is the preservation of 
the essential bases of international intercourse through the de- 
mand for the recognition of valid titles acquired in accordance 
with existing law and for the maintenance of the sanctity of 
contracts and of adequate means of enforcing them. Inter- 
course, from the standpoint of business, consists in the making 
of contracts and the acquisition of property rights. Nations 
may adopt what policies they please for the future conduct of 
their local affairs, and if these policies are not enlightened the 
result will inevitably be that production will languish and 
trade will shrivel up, and they will look in vain for security 
and confidence. Still they will be within their rights in de- 
terming their future policy in local matters. But if they seek 
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international intercourse, they must perform international obli- 
gations. When they have invited intercouse with other nations, 
have established their laws under which contracts have been 
made and property rights validly acquired, they put themselves 
outside the pale of international intercourse if they enter upon 
a policy of confiscation. International relations proceed upon 
the postulates of international morality, and the most im- 
portant principle te be maintained at this time with respect to 
international relations is that no State is entitled to a place 
within the family of nations if it destroys the foundation of 
honorable intereourse by resort to confiscation and repudiation, 
and fails to maintain an adequate system of government through 
which valid rights and valid engagements are and 
enforced, This is in the obvious interest of business, and this 
is merely a way of saying that this course is vital to the pros- 
perity of all peoples, for the activities of business are those of 
production and exchange, upon which the welfare of peoples in- 
evitably depend. If profits are anticipated through a departure 
from this clear path of honorable dealing, they will be found 
to be illusory. 

“The question of relations with Soviet Russia may be ap- 
proached from two angles; (1) that of the practical benefits 
which might be expected to flow from a reestablishment of 
relations; and (2) that of the moral and legal effect of such a 
step. 

“Ags to the first, there is no doubt that the economic situa- 
tion in Soviet Russia is desperate and that in its fundamentals 
it is still retrograding. Note the attached article (annex A) 
by Rykoff, one of the leading economists and most prominent 
members of the Bolshevik governing group. A more complete 
statement of the situation is contained in the pamphlet (annex 
B) published by the American Bankers’ Association and based 
upon official reports in the files of the Department of Commerce. 
An article in the Nation for January 3, 1923, entitled ‘A 
Kuzbas Chronicle,’ throws interesting side lights on the general 
situation in Russia. See also London dispatch in the New 
York Times of December 5, 1922, headed ‘Warned Hillman of 
Risk in Russia.’ 

“Tt is clear that the present economic situation in Russia 
affords no basis for a sustained foreign trade. See statement 
of June 12, 1922, by Mr. Hoover (annex C). Since 1920 this 
Government has imposed no restrictions on trade with Soviet 
Russia, and a certain amount of trade has occurred sporadi- 
cally. That this trade has not been greater can be explained 
only by the absence of a basis for trade in Russia. It can not 
be attributed to the failure of this Government to grant political 
recognition or conclude a trade agreement. Neither the British 
trade agreement of March 16, 1921, nor the German-Russian 
treaty of Rapallo has had important commercial results. The 
remedy of the situation is not in the power of any foreign 
government, but awaits action by those who have imposed upon 
Russia a destructive économic régime. 

“As to the moral and legal effect of a reestablishment of rela- 
tions under present conditions—point (2) above—reference 
should be made to a statement—Annex D—of the Secretary of 
State in an address before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, May 18, 1922. The repudiation of the interna- 
tional obligations of the Russian Government and the national- 
ization or confiscation, decreed in 1917, of private property of 

tizens of other States which had been lawfully acquired have 
not been revoked. The of the Genoa and Hague 
conferences disclosed no intention on the part of the present 
controlling group in Russia to consent to alter effectively their 
policy in this respect. 

“Internal production has reached a fairly stationary point, 
with agricultural output about two-thirds of pre-war and mant- 
facturing and mining output about one-fourth. 

In the absence of any material change in policy or any ex- 
tensive incoming of foreign capital, these conditions are likely 
to continue with no considerable change for a good many years 
to come, there being no prospect of improvement but a prebabil- 
ity that production will decline, only rather slowly. 

“1. Unless the Bolsheviks materially change their policy in 
favor of private operation of industry and unless foreign capital 
comes in in large quantities—which it will only do if policies 
so change—there is no prospect of any appreciable increase in 
either agricultural or industrial production, but decline is likely 
to be comparatively slow. 

2. Agriculture: The peasants will continue to produce, if 
they can, enough te feed themselves and will probably try to 
produce enough to pay the Government taxes and to have a 
small surplus for exchange for other commodities. The great 
bulk of the population being agricultural, production will not 
be allowed to go below a certain minimum if the peasants can 

help it. Although there has been a great reduction in the num- 


ber of live stock, there are sufficient, except in the famine 
regions, to keep up approximately the present output. Although 
there is lack of new agricultural machinery, either imported 
from abroad or made in large Russian factorles, the peasants 
can continue, more or less indefinitely, to get plows, scythes, 
and simple tools which are absolutely necessary by reworking 
the available old iron in small local shops. 

“3. The peasants will continue to lack the incentive for any 
large increase in production unless the soviet authorities allow 
them to export on their own account, or unless they change 
their policy toward private capital, that it can come in, in- 
crease domestic production, and provide more goods for tha 
peasants to buy with any surplus. Should this additional in- 
centive be forthcoming, there might be a slow increase in pro- 
duction even without foreign credit for agricultural imple- 
ments, tractors, live stock, etc. 

“4 Little as the peasant cares for the Bolshevik régime, he 
will try to continue to produce enough to pay moderate taxes 
rather than to have trouble with the officials. He will also 
try to preduce enough to support the purely local industries 
of the village and market town which furnish him with goods. 
However, there is nothing to keep the Russian peasant com- 
munities from continuing to exist with very little relation to the 
outside world. 

“Mining and manufacturing: The soviet authorities can 
keep on running their mining and manufacturing industries 
after a fashion for a more or less indefinite period. If 
present policies continue, the production of these industries 
will probably fall, but not very rapidly. The decline will 
result chiefly from two causes—gradual wearing out of equip- 
ment and shortage of raw materials, due to lack of incen- 
tive among the peasants to produce them beyond the require- 
ments of home industries. With the present organization of 
management and the present methods of paying wages, there 
is no reason to expect a further decline in the efficiency of 
management or of labor or a further lowering of incentive. 
The soviet régime is not likely te have greater difficulty in 
securing food for the workers or in disposing of the products 
of industry or in financing than it has had in the past year. 

“There is likely, even in the near future, to be a very de- 
cided decline in cotton-goods production in Russia. The do- 
mestic output of raw cotton is at a minimum and is hardly 
likely to increase. The soviet régime is likely to use a con- 
siderable proportion of its meager resources for fereign pur- 
chases in the purchase of cotton. 

“Exports. The exports of Russia are likely to increase some- 
what above the present extremely small figures. even though 
domestic production is stationary or declining. The soviet 
régime, forced to buy certain things from abroad, will concen- 
trate its efforts on production of things which it can send abroad, 
such as forest products, petroleum, and flax. However, Russian 
imports are likely to decline because of the exhaustion of the 
gold supply. 

“Transportation. The transportation situation is roughly 
similar to that of mining and manufacturing industries. The 
railroads can probably continue to operate after a fashion, with 
a slow decline in carrying capacity. Just at present the propor- 
tion of locomotives out of repair is stationary. or has been 
improved slightly. but this is largely due to the import of loco- 
motives, which will have to stop soon for lack of means of 
payment. In fact, no new orders are being placed. The con- 
dition of the railroad tracks Is gradually deteriorating, espe- 
cially for lack of ties, but there is no likelihood of any sudden 
breakdown. 

* As yet practically nothing has been done toward restoring 
property to former owners, domestic or foreign, or toward offer- 
ing sufficiently attractive terms to new foreign capital. Lenin 
admitted specifically in a speech in December that concessions 
to foreign concerns so far had amounted to nothing. There have 
been practically mone of the so-called mixed companies formed 
in which the Soviet Government and private capital—domestic 
or foreign—participate. 

“The degree of recognition which Soviet Russia has gained 
from Germany, England, and certain other countries has appar- 
ently had little effect ou internal conditions in Russia or on 
the actual business relations between Russia and foreign coun- 
tries. The fact that there is more trade between Soviet Russia 
and these countries than between Russia and the United States, 
France, and other countries which have not taken such steps, 
is naturally due to primary economic causes. There has been 
practically no more investment of capital in Russia from coun- 
tries which have treaties with her than from other countries. 
It is the condition and policies in Russia itself which limit trade 
and investment.” 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, this has been, if not a rele- 
yant discussion, as far as the pending measure is concerned, one 
of the most interesting, if not absolutely the most interesting, 
I have listened to at the present session of Congress, I am a 
little fond of historical reminiscences myself. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Idaho is right and that the Soviet Government of 


Russia is partially repentant and is partially reformed, 
although I find it somewhat difficult to believe either in their 
repentance or their reform from what little knowledge I have. 

I am heartily in accord with one thing he said—that is, his 
statement of the general principle of recognizing a de facto 
government. I do not belleve we ought to wait until a gov- 
ernment becomes thoroughly de jure, but the moment it has 
the power of governing its own country, it ought to be recog- 
nized. Of course, there are exceptions to that rule. 

The practical reasons why the present Russian Government 
has not been recognized by any civilized power, as far as I 
now recall, are twofold; in the first place and chiefly because, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts announced, they declared 
as a principle of government for themselves that they would 
not keep faith with capitalistic governments; that no contract 
with a capitalistic government was binding upon the working- 
men and the soldiers of Russia—the soviet—they having a 
government where nobody rules except the workingmen and the 
soldiers. 

The second great practical trouble in the way has been the 
French peasant. The French peasants hold millions of rubles 
of Russian bonds, and no government of France could last 
over night which recognized the Soviet Government without 
giving the French peasant some plausible reason to believe that 
he would be paid the debt which he holds. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the French peasant will not get 
anything under the present procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is another question. I am merely 
dwelling now upon the practical reasons why the recognition 
has not been given, not upon the wisdom or the folly of the 
policy. So far as I am concerned, were I czar, or sole ruler, 
or anything of that sort, I would recognize the de facto govern- 
ment of Russia and allow it to jog along on its way. I do not 
see how it would do any of us any harm. I am not afraid of 
Russian propaganda—in Mississippi, at any rate—and I am not 
afraid of anybody, outside the hotbeds of the proletariats 
in a few centers in America, and if they run crazy we can hold 
them down. 

The real trouble with Russia is easily stated. The day after 
the revolution somebody in the cloakroom said something about 
it and expressed the hope that they had started a régime of 
freedom and law. I said I hoped so, too. But the trouble with 
the Russians is that their ruling classes are corrupt and 
their lower classes are ignorant, and they have no middle class. 
If you tried to arouse a lot of soldiers and workingmen in 
America to declare that they alone had the right to govern the 
country, those of us who belong to the middle class would get 
down in the gutter with them and shoot them. We would not 
need an army; we would fight for our own property and for 
the property of the children to come after us. If a part of this 
country carried on a very brave warfare for five years, a war- 
fare in which there was a question of doubtful right of prop- 
erty, you can imagine that the people of America would carry 
on a warfare forever before they would allow a lot of com- 
munists to take from their children their heritage. 

But that is not the case in Russia. Russia has not any bour- 
geoisie, although they are always cursing the bourgeoisie. They 
have no middle class, virtually—not one of any strength, none 
of any stamina, none of any great numbers, and therefore 
none of any great courage; none that can defend itself or that 
has the stamina to defend itself. That is the trouble. 

The French peasant was almost as illiterate as the Russian 
peasant, but the French peasant was not ignorant or stupid. 
He was one of the quickest human beings on earth. He was 
not bound up in a little bit of a commune without any knowl- 
edge of anything in the world outside. The French peasant 
had one of the brightest minds that the earth has ever in all 
its history come in contact with; and many of the French 
peasants who could not read or write were fit for high mili- 
tary command or for legislative confidence and trust. That 
is not the case with the Russian peasant. 

Heaven only knows what is going to become of Russia. I 
do not think the Senator from Idaho knows, I do not think 
the Senator from Massachusetts knows, and I know I do not 
know. It reminds me a little bit of one of my little grand- 
children talking to another, telling a story. This little one 
said, “ Now, John, I am going to tell you a tale that you do 
not know, and that papa does not know, and that mama does 
not know, and that grandpa does not know, ‘and even grandma 


does not know, and that I do not know”; 
to manufacture a tale. 

The discussion is very interesting; but as far as I can see 
it does not lead to the defeat of the miserable bill which is 
now before the Senate. I saw, of course, that the Senator 
from Washington was enjoying it from the very beginning 
when the Senator from Idaho opened his lips to the very end 
when the Senator from Massachusetts shut his: and then I 
thought that he is such a good-natured and patient man and so 
fond of this discussion of the merchant marine bill that I 
would perhaps make a few remarks myself if for no other pur- 
pose than to express an absolute lack of confidence in the con- 
clusions drawn by either of the two, thereby putting myself, 
of course, upon a footing of equality with them in the matter 
of the expression of opinion, following the example of many 
Federal courts, where the court is always divided and does 
not consider itself very august unless it is. 

One thing the Senator from Idaho said I want to notice 
seriously. He said we would drive the Russians into coopera- 
tion or alliance with the Germans, and with the Turks, and 
he might have added, with the Bulgarians. Bless his heart, 
it is not a question of driving them into it; they have been 
inviting it all along. They have invited the Turkish coopera- 
tion, they have invited the cooperation of the present govern- 
ment of Germany, and they have been inviting Bulgaria to 
come in, So that, in addition to the fact that they have de- 
clared, as a great governmental principle, that a real free 
government, controlled entirely by workingmen and soldiers 
and peasants, can not keep faith with capitalistic governments, 
classing all the balance of the governments on the earth as 
capitalistic governments, there is further the fact that they 
have been working for these alliances for quite a long while, 
not being driven to this sort of thing but working for it. But 
I believe this far with the Senator from Idaho, I do not think 
that they would be so prone to invite that sort of thing if 
we could satisfy their pride, or their vanity, or their sense of 
justice or right, which ever it may be, by recognizing them 
as a de facto government, and I do not believe that their being 
recognized as a de facto government would hurt any sentiment 
or interest or principle in the United States. 

PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. President, I did not come into the Senate this evening 
for the purpose of discussing the Russian situation. I came 
in not for the purpose of discussing that but to read a reply 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who wants us to 
annex most of the West Indian Islands. I happened to come 
across a little article in a newspaper, the Rocky Mountain 
News, and its “entitlement,” as the darkies say, is. Who has 
an island?” It is so apropos as a reply to this island hunger 
of the Senator from Missouri that I thought the Senate ought 
to be possessed of a knowledge of it. The article reads: 

WHO HAS AN ISLAND? 
[From the Rocky Mountain News.] 


The British acceptance of the American proposal for funding th 
debt due us for war loans has somewhat discouraged those who hay 
been advocating the transfer of the British West Indies to American 
sovereignty. eir desire for the accumulation of insular properties, 
however, remains, and they now propose the acquirement of an odd 
lot of French islands, including two off the coast of Newfoundland 
and two in the Caribbean Sea. 

This playful picking up of islands is a harmless amusement for a 
wet afternoon or a winter evening when the radio set is out of 
order. All one needs is a geod atlas, conveniently spread open be- 
neath a strong light. The latter is essential, because some of the 
islands are so small that one is apt to mistake a period for a valu- 
able—not to say . possession. The use of a reading 


glass will be found helpful. 
When British and French ssibilities have been exhausted the 
There are 


game can be prolonged by hunting for the Dutch islands. 

six of them in the Caribbean, according to an authoritative list. The 
discovery of the sixth, which has an area of 5 square miles, might 
properly constitute the winning point. 

Now, Mr. President, as an incident to this island-hunting 
greed that is sought to be cultivated, we would have to annex 
the populations just as well, and that would involve annexing 
some millions more of Americans of African descent, West 
Indies Americans. That might perhaps result in encouraging 
another favored American game, that of lynching bees. It 
might be possible to persuade some of the citizens of Illinois to 
direct their gaze toward the West Indies darkies and quit 
lynching white folks in their own State. There are a great 
many possibilities connected with this endless business of piling 
up islands with their populations. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri stated that there 
was an absolute mania in the United States for giving things 
away, that the American people wanted to give everything 
away. Some of the Senators present did not know that that 
was one of his jokes. I knew it, but they did not know it. 
There was not a smile upon the countenance of any of them. 


and she proceeded 
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How absolutely aecurately that accords with our past history. 
We gave away most of the territory to the Indians as rapidly 


as we could make treaties with them. Then, under a threat, we 


gave France the Louisiana territory, and then, under a threat, 
after old Andrew Jackson invaded the ground, we gave Florida 
to Spain. Then after a while, under threats, I suppose, I do 
not know how it happened, somehow or other we added Texas 
with a view of giving her away, accepting her as trustee. Then, 
after the Mexican War, we gave away most of the territory of 
the country in which dwell these western Senators who now 
form the farm bloc. 

Our entire history has been absolutely altruistic and unselfish. 
We never have grabbed any land, either from the Indian, the 
white man, or anybody else. Some of our people thought while 
we had beth oceans as boundaries, while we had a friendly 
country speaking the same language on the north of us as a 
boundary, and we could not make a second pounce upon Mexico 
without some good excuse, that now maybe we would suffer. 
Bless your heart, not a bit of it. We went down into the West 
Indies and we gave ourselves Porto Rico. Then we went 12,000 
miles away from home and we gave ourselves the Philippine 
Archipelago, including the Moros down in the Sulu Islands, 

What a wonderful record we have by any comparison with 
Great Britain and all other countries for unselfishness. We have 
never been annexationists, We have annexed nothing. Every- 
thing just fell into our laps and we could not refuse it. Some- 
body said, “ Oh, well, having fallem into our laps, who is going 
to haul down the flag?’ Nobody wanted to haul down the flag, 
and so we went on until we got stepping-stones pretty much 
around the earth, with some wanting some more. I believe it 
was Samuel Butler, in Hudibras, who said: 

8 for sins you are inelined to, 
By damning those you have no mind to, 

So the Senator spent a right long time swearing at Great 
Britain because she was always trying to annex territory. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator forgot Hawaii. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; the Senator from Nebraska re- 
minds me that Hawaii also fell into our laps. We sent mis- 
sionaries out there to Christianize and civilize the natives. We 
gave them Christianity and civilization, and we got all of their 
other possessions and then we annexed them. [Laughter in the 

Heries.] 

Ethe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Chalr must admonish oceupants of the galleries that demon- 
strations of approval or disapproval are not permitted under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. By the way, Mr. President, the Senator 
talked quite awhile upon the fact that we had given Cuba 
her freedom. That was an accident. While the Spanish war 
measure was under consideration some Senator in this body— 
I have forgotten now just which Senator it was—seeing fur- 
ther ahead than most of them, offered a resolution saying that 
we had no idea of annexing Cuba and pledging our faith and 
our honor that we never would. Now, although we belong to 
the so-called Anglo-Saxon race and although the Latin nations 
are partially correct in saying that Anglo-Saxon public policies 
and church professions are very frequently hypocritical, there 
is a limit at which the Anglo-Saxon stops. He is willing to 
be hypocritical, but he is not willing to be caught at it. So 
after the war was over we did not annex Cuba. If it had not 
been for that resolution we would have done it. Then we con- 
cluded that was a mistake, so we quietly annexed Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Archipelago. 

Mr. President, there is nothing like complimenting one’s self. 
A man may compliment himself so often that after a while he 
will begin to feel that he is really good, that he is pretty nearly 
an angel, that he is thoroughly altruistic and awfully unselfish. 
Every race has its faults. Perhaps the racial vice of the negro 
is lust. Perhaps the vice of the Hindu is a desire to do nothing. 
But the vice of the white man is greed. All this hypocritical 
talk about carrying the other man’s burden is nonsense. We 
are the burden and we are on his back, and we carry ourselyes 
wherever we ean and make ourselves a burden to him. It is not 
the white man’s burden. It is the other man’s burden, and the 
white man is the burden instead of bearing the burden. 

The greediest animal that God has created is the white hu- 
man being. Perhaps his greed has led to his being in the fore- 
front files of time, just as discontent leads a man to progress. 
Perhaps If it had not been for his greed some other race would 
be ruling the world to-day instead of his. But, at any rate, that 
is his greed. I do not know of any nationality of the white 
race that has any right to throw the charge of greed in the face 
of any other. It would be a very delicate intellect, indeed, as 
dellcate as the finest apothecary’s scale, that could determine 


whether the white population of the British Empire or the white 
population of these United States had been the greediest. The 
British Empire has a little bit more to show for its greed, be- 
cause it has been in existence a great deal longer, but that is 
about all. After we got into the race we gave her 2 and beat 
her at a game of 3, and we do it all along. 

By the way, I almost forgot to mention it. We were not 
satisfied in our early history with going to the forty-ninth de- 
gree in the Pacifie, but we also invited the Czar of Russia to 
give us Alaska, fn trust for him, I suppose, or it may be for the 
Eskimos or somebody else. We are making a very valuable 
thing out of that. 

The Senator from Missouri was particularly dwelling, how- 
ever, upon the Isle of Pines.. Oh, Mr. President, how well do I 
remember an eloquent Senator from the State of Indiana one 
day describing how the streams in the Philippines rolled the 
gold down to the seas when he was persuading the American 
people to give away to themselves the Philippine Islands. 

I remember that when he got through with the picture of it, 
half of America felt like they would each be about a thousand 
dollars richer next morning if we could just annex the Philip- 
pine Islands. I remember that three-fourths of that half, or 
nine-tenths of it, never had heard of the Philippine Islands in 
all their lives except perhaps one day fn school when maybe 
they struck it in a geography lesson, and nine-tenths of the 
American people did not know anything about it except that 
Manila hats probably came from Manila, or perhaps Manila 
straw came from there. Immediately they discovered that the 
possession of the Philippine Islands was absolutely necessary to 
our happiness, our stability, and our safety, and that if we 
did not take them maybe Germany would, forgetful of the fact 
that the Philippine Islands were thousands of miles farther 
away from us than Berlin was. But they talked as if the 
Philippine Islands were right in our backyard and if Germany 
got them she would be disturbing our hen roost all night long. 

But even then the Senator from Indiana was almost outdis- 
tanced this morning when my friend from Missouri described 
the Isle of Pines as a winter resort. Oh, the things that were 
in it and the things that we might have if we but had it! He 
finally closed by saying that it was a paradise. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a paradise right now, but would it be a paradise after 
we annexed it, with Wheeler, the head of the Anti-Saloon League, 
down there to govern it? I am inclined to think there would 
not be so much enthusiasm for the Isle of Pines if it were 
known it was coming under the Volstead Act. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] will not think that I am cooperating with him in this 
wicked effort to filibuster against all the useful legislation 
needed in the country by consuming all the time possible in the 
consideration of the shipping bill. I hope he will remember 
the extreme relevancy of the observations of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Longe], who is the titular, the nominal, if 
not the real leader, when he was speaking a longer time than 
I have been at it. 

I merely ask him to measure me by the same standard and 
to remember if what I have said has had nothing to do with the 
merchant marine that the remarks of other Senators have not 
had much to do with it either. But I ask him also to remember 
that if it was not for my opposition to taking the Isle of Pines 
very possibly he would have to build three or four or five or 
six more ships to carry on commerce with the Isle of Pines, 
and that would lead to an annual charge that might possibly 
amount to more within an average lifetime than the Isle of 
Pines would sell at under the hammer. 

Everybody who knows me knows how very careful I am about 
my business. I am not as careful about anything else in the 
world except, perhaps, my clothes, but I am careful about busi- 
ness; and F always like to cooperate with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor] or any other real business man. I am opposed to 
taking the Isle of Pines, because if it has many pines it will 
conflict with our interests, and a tariff on lumber would not do 
us any good. I am opposed to it because it would add to the 
expenses of a shipping board as long as it is in existence or add 
to the subsidy for shipping after we annexed it. 

Mr. President, I am also a little bit opposed to annexing six 
or eight million more darkies in the West Indies. I like darkies 
in their place and they like me, but we have just about enough 
of them right now, and we do not want any more. While we 
are throwing up bars against the immigration of white people 
from Europe, I do not want to go out and annex six or eight 
millions of colored people down in the West Indies, especially 
that elass of colored people who have been taught the very valu- 
able to them and very destructive to the white race lessons of 
social and political equality. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield willingly and gladly. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator from Mississippi wants to 
remember that the colored men voted the Democratic ticket in 
New York last fall. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My heavens, Mr. President, I did not hear 
of that. [Laughter.] I did not know anything about it. 
There have been only three elections since the Civil War, I 
believe, when without the colored vote the Democrats would 
not have won; possibly there have been four, but certainly 
three elections were carried by the Republican Party by the 
white vote without any regard to the darkies in the doubtful 
States; but, Mr. President, I always did have a certain amount 
of ultimate confidence in the darkies, especially my own darkies, 
and I always thought that perhaps some of these days their 
sentiments, if not their intellects, would cause them to see 
who were their true friends. It may be that they are going to 
try the Democratic Party for awhile, and after that disap- 
points them they may try the Republican Party a little while 
longer, fluctuating between the two parties in the hopeless effort 
to secure social equality between whites and blacks. I do not 
think either party will ever quite establish the fact that the 
darkies are white men with black skins, any more than they 
will ever establish the fact that donkeys are mules with longer 
ears. [Laughter.] I think there are certain inherited and 
inherent racial differences of which color and kinks of hair 
are the mere outward and visible signs. A man may have an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual disgrace. 
I believe that is a quotation from the prayer book, or it is 
very nearly so, though it may be wrong in one syllable. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not literal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But at any rate, if their object in voting 
the Democratic ticket was merely to declare their lack of con- 
fidence in the Republican Party, for once they were about 
right, because neither darkey nor white man has any right to 
have any confidence in it from the way it has been operating 
in the last two or three years. I believe even the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] would agree with me about that. 
{Laughter.] He might not have more confidence in the Demo- 
erats, but certainly I do not believe he would say that he had 
any in his own crowd. 

However, Mr. President, I rose partly for the purpose of 
getting this gem from the Rocky Mountain News into the 
Recorp. Is not this game of islands a great game? You sit 
down with a big map spread out in front of you, have a bright 
electric light thrown on it, then get a large magnifying read- 
ing glass and look all oyer the map, discover all the islands 
you can, see which ones of them you can take in, how much 
money you can pay for them, and then just charge off that 
much debt to France and to Great Britain. Belgium has not 
any islands, but we might get Holland to help Belgium out 
by putting a few of her islands in, for there is no telling how 
far altruism might go. 

I forgot to mention a moment ago that we allowed ourselves 
to give ourselves the Danish Islands, amongst the other posses- 
sions that we are giving away all the time, according to the 
Senator from Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator is exactly 
right. We are always giving things, but we are always giving 
them to ourselves, somehow. When we can not give them by 
fighting we give them in some other way. 

The real God's honest truth is, we acquired Louisiana be- 
cause Mr. Jefferson practically threatened that America would 
marry herself to British power and the British fleet, and then 
Napoleon knew that Louisiana would be gone; that America 
on land and the British fleet together would prevent him from 
reinforcing it or holding the territory even if he succeeded in 
getting reinforcements there. We ought not really to speak of 
the “ Louisiana purchase”; it was the Louisiana purchase on 
the face of the papers, but it was the lessen contained in the 
secret diplomatic clauses that was in Napoleon’s mind. He 
never would have sold that vast territory for $15,000,000 except 
for the fact that he knew that if America did not fight to 
keep Great Britain from seizing the territory Great Britain 
would seize it; and he foresaw that Great Britain would be 
very willing for us to take it provided we came in on her side. 
That was about the truth. 

We not only rather coerced the Florida purchase, but old 
Andy Jackson went down and invaded the territory, fought 
everything in sight, hung three British subjects, and then after- 
wards got so mad because the Secretary of State questioned his 
right to invade foreign territory and hang three British sub- 
jects, somebody having censured him for it, that he and Thomas 
H. Benton spent pretty nearly the balance of their official lives 


trying to get the censure removed; and finally they did get it 
removed; so that the Journal of this most august body to-day 
Stands with various lines run through it and others rubbed out. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. STANLEY. I dislike to take up the Senator's valuable 
time, but will he kindly yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will for a few moments, but not longer, 
because the Senator from Washington is becoming just a little 
impatient, although he became impatient before the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] sat down. 

Mr. STANLEY. I realize that the time of the Senator is lim- 
ited and I hesitate to intrude at too great length, but I have 
always thought a great deal of Old Hickory,” and while I 
hesitate to question the historical accuracy of a great scholar 
like the Senator from Mississippi, I think he has given Andy 
one too many, for my recollection is he hung two and not three 
British subjects. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps so, but that was not Andy’s fault, 
for he would have hung another if there had been any more he 
cared to hang. 

Mr. LODGE. They were hanged in Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; they were hanged in Florida, for 
Andy did not even take the trouble to bring them over the line. 

Mr. LODGE. Their names were Arbuthnot and Armbrister. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; one was an Englishman and the other 
was a Scotchman. 

Mr. President, I will inquire if any other Senator can suggest 
food for thought by asking me a question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I seem to have exhausted both subjects, and 
very nearly exhausted myself; I do not want to exhaust the 
audience, and therefore I will cut this discussion off without 
completing it, especially as I have about reached the point 
which the boy described in a baseball game when he said that 
the game never was played; they quit it right in the middle; 
they got to a point where they could not finish it to save their 
lives. 

Mr. President, I hope that no Senator will take up any time 
unnecessarily. [Laughter.] I hope that all Senators will be 
considerate of the feelings of Senators on the Democratic side 
of the Chamber who are anxious to have the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones] stop the filibuster which he is carry- 
ing on by keeping the ship subsidy bill before the Senate, to the 
delay, if not the denial, of important legislation which concerns 
the welfare of the people, which will be beneficial to them, 
and which the newly elected representatives of the people want 
to see enacted. With that parting prayer and injunction, Mr. 
President, I surrender the floor. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the filled milk bill, so called, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 

uorum. 
z The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will caU the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names : 


Ball Frelinghuysen McLean Spencer 
Borah George McNary Stanticla 
Brandegee Hale Moses Sterlin 
Brookhart Harris Nelson Sutherland 
Broussard Harrison New Swanson 
Calder Heflin Norris Townsend 
Cameron Hitchcock Oddie Trammell 
Capper Johnson Overman Underwood 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
olt Kellogg Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Kendrick Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis Keyes Pomerene Warren 
Dial Kin Ransdell Watson 
Dillingham Lad Reed, Pa Weller 
Edge La Follette Sheppard Wiliams 
Ernst Lenroot hieids Willis 
Fernald Lodge Shortridge 
Fletcher McKellar Smith 
France McKinley Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


RURAL CREDIT FACILITIES. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to occupy a few 
moments of the Senate’s time with reference to a letter writ- 
ten yesterday by Secretary Mellon to Mr. McFappen, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency. I have 
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not a copy of the letter, although I have read it; and in such 
remarks as I now make I shall have to content myself with 
such portions as appear in the public press this morning. 

Mr. President, Secretary Mellon—as is, of course, within his 
rights—condemns utterly and completely all those portions of 
the rural credit bill known as the Lenroot-Anderson bill, re- 
cently passed by the Senate with a unanimous vote, that set 
up in farm-land banks a separate personal-credits department 
and are designed to afford to the farmers of this country an 
intermediate credit running from six months to three years. 

I pass for the moment the fact that the bill now condemned 
by the Secretary of the Treasury has been approved by the 
President of the United States, has been approved by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, has been approved by the Senate of the 
United States by a unanimous vote, and, last but not least, 
has been approved in all its essential principles by Mr. Mellon 
himself. The fact is that the bill has not been changed in its 
essential particulars, but the views of the Secretary of the 
Treasury have changed. 

Mr. President, in his letter, in which he also incloses a mem- 
orandum analyzing the bill in detail, the Secretary condemns 
that which he himself approved in a letter which I have before 
me, dated February 16, 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LENROOT, I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator referred to a letter. Was 
that published in the morning paper? 

Mr. LENROOT. Just extracts from it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator that letter in full? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not. I have seen it, but I have not 
yet been able to get a copy of it in full. 

In this letter the Secretary makes the statement that the 
bill as passed by the Senate never receiver the approval of the 
Commission on Agricultural Inquiry. Mr. Mellon ignores the 
fact that five Senators were members of that commission and 
every one of them voted for the bill as it passed the Senate. 
If there could be any clearer expression of the views of the 
Senate members of that commission than their votes for It, I 
do not know how it could be expressed. In addition, while it 
is true that the commission has never met and formally ap- 
proved the bill as it passed the Senate, {t has the approval of 
every Senator, and I happen to know that In its present form 
it has the approval of a majority of the House members; and 
yet Mr. Mellon in his letter would have the House understand 
and the public understand that the Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry does not approve the bill. $ 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not seen the letter; but does Secretary 
Mellon state the ground of his condemnation? 

Mr. LENROOT. He does. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator is going to discuss that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am, in part. As I say, I have not the 
letter, and I must content myself with using such extracts as 
appeared in the paper this morning. One of them—quoting 
from the Washington Post—is as follows: 

Mr. Mellon said tha ontrary to current report 5 
tural Commission seven had indorsed the eee Gorn tog Ary Spe 


present form, which, he asserted, “ differed radically from the bill 
which the commission indorsed.” 


He further— 


declared the financial provisions of the Lenroot-Anderson bill to be 
“dangerous” on the whole, and its administrative provisions to be 
“ unworkable.” 

Mr. President, what are the essential differences in prin- 
ciple between the bill as passed by the Senate and the bill as 
originally reported by the Agricultural Commission? There is 
only one. The bill as reported by the Agricultural Commission 
did not give the benefits of the bill to cooperative banks nor 
to agricultural credit companies. The bill as passed by the 
Senate did give cooperative banks and agricultural credit com- 
panies the benefits of the bill. That is the only respect, so far 
as any principle is concerned, in which it differs from the 
original bill. There were, however, other material differences. 
The bill as originally reported, for instance, provided for a 
capitalization of $1,000,000 for the personal-credit side of each 
farm-land bank, or a total of $12,000,000 in all, while the bill 
as passed provided for a capital of $5,000,000 for each bank, 
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— 


or $60,000,000 in all, and with a possibility of that being in- 
creased an additional $60,000,000. 

It is also true that the commission reported against extend- 
ing agricultural paper eligible for rediscount in the Federal 
reserve system from six months to nine months, and the bill 
makes it nine months; but Mr. Mellon can not complain of that, 
because he himself approves of that in his letter, 

So, Mr. President, there is only one distinction so far as 
principle is concerned, between the bill when it was approved 
by Mr. Mellon and the bill which he now condemns. I want to 
read Mr. Mellon’s approval of the bill last year. He said last 
year in a letter to the chairman of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion: 

The bill now before the committee, it seems to me, affords a good 
basis for this sort of permanent legislation, and I think in general 
it follows sound lines, 

To-day he says the lines followed are extremely dangerous. 

He said: 

I understand that the Federal Reserve Board has already approved it, 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board, though mindful of the greatly in- 
creased responsibilities which it would entail, believes that it can be 
made workable. ‘The farm-loan commissioner may in this connection 
wish to make several suggestions as to the details of the bill which re- 
late to the administration of the farm-loan system. The Treasury, as 
already indicated, would like to see the provision as to subscription of 
the capital of the farm-credits departments chan ed so as to throw 
subscriptions open to the public, and relieve the Treasury to that ex- 
tent of the obligation to subscribe. With this change, and the minor 
changes suggested, the Treasury would offer no objections to the bill, 
and would. in fact, be glad to see it enacted into law. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Will the Senator point out what the real 
differences were in principle between the bill which he ap- 
proved and the one which he now disapproves? 

Mr. LENROOT, I thought I just did so. There is only one, 
and that is that the bill as reported by the commission did not 
give the benefits of the system to agricultural credit companies 
and rural credit companies; the bill as passed by the Senate 
did. But how easy it would have been, if the Secretary 
thought that was a dangerous provision, to have suggested to 
the chairman of the House committee that it was dangerous, 
and that that provision could have been eliminated from the 
bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think there is another 
difference which should be stated, in justice to the Secretary. 
The Senator has already indicated it. The Secretary repeated 
it before the committee when he gave his testimony. He made 
strong objection to the subscription to stock by the Treasury. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that; but that was in the 
bill as reported by the commission; it has not been changed. 


The bill as reported by the commission did not provide for any 


subscription to stock. Yet the Secretary says in his letter 
that the bill has been radically changed; and that is the point 
I make. 

Mr. HITCHCOOK. I understand that in discussing the bill 

as reported by the commission he objected also to that feature 
of stock subscription by the Treasury. 
Mr. LENROOT. Of course. It is fair to the Secretary to 
say that he has never been in favor of utilizing the Treasury 
to any extent with reference to furnishing any of this capital, 
and he has been consistent in that all the way through. But 
what I do object to is that the Secretary is trying to make it 
appear by this letter that the bill has been radically changed 
since it was reported by the commission. It has not been radi- 
cally changed, except in the one particular as to cooperative 
banks and rural credit companies. He says in the letter of 
yesterday : 

The 8 service to agriculture would be by enacting the Capper 
bill and withholding action on the Lenroot bill until the situation can 
be more thoroughly investigated. The Capper bill will go far toward 
satisfying the needs of those sections of the country which have suf- 
fered in the per from inadequate credit facilities. At the same time 
it is financially sound, and avoids exessive centralization, which con- 
stitutes a serious defect in the Lenroot bill. 

There is no greater centralization in the bill as it passed 
the Senate than there was in the bill when Secretary Mellon 
approved it—not a particle. 

In this connection I want to repeat what I stated when the 
Capper bill was up. None, except Mr. Mellon and other ene- 
mies, apparently, of real rural credit legislation, have con- 
tended that the Capper bill would afford relief to the average 
farmer of the United States. The interests that pushed the 
Capper bill were the large live-stock interests of the country, 
and it was never pretended that it would be of benefit to any- 
body except the large live-stock interests. 


I want to make myself plain; I make an 
exception of the previsions in regard to extending eligibility to 
the Federal reserve banks, N 


Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator if there is 
any supervision provided by law over the banks: which. would 
be organized under the Capper bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; Federal supervision, similar to that 
of national banks. 

Mr: POMERENE. That was one of the reasons for the 
Capper bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was the whole reason, really. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is about all there is in the bill, 
when we come right down to it, 

Mr. LENROOT. That is about all there is in the bill. All 
there is in the world in the Capper bill that is not found in the 
Leuroot-Anderson bill is the provision that these corporations 
wich can not have a capital of less than $250,000. shall have 
the benefit of Federal supervision, so as to give their debentures 
‘a better standing in the investment world. 

Mr. POMERENE:. It was conceded before our committee 
that those corporations. could now be organized under the sev- 
eral States, and one of the reasons for organizing them under 
the Federal Government was to give them this inspection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. That was the purpose of it, and 
it was conceded by everybody, and must be coneeded, that the 
average farmer in the Middle West and in the South, the man 
who, owns his 80 acres or 160 acres of land, whose land is 
mortgaged now, the man who needs credit to produce his crop. 
would find it practically impossible to get.the money to organize 
$250,000. corporations. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I imagine the Senator from | 


Wisconsin has in mind the question of governmental super- 
vision over the trust companies which are provided for under 
the: Capper bill, not the corporations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Both; discount corporations and the cor- 
porations created: under it for the: purpose of making loans. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The main provision whereby the Govern- 
ment is supposed to be of help in that connection is the one pro- 
viding for supervision by the Government, the appointment of 
inspectors, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. FLETCHER: But is it not true that the Secretary's real 
objection to the Lenroot bill, as. we call it, is his disinclination 
to supply $5,000,000 to-each of the Federal land banks? That 


seems to be the main trouble with the Secretary. He does not 
feel that we ought to call om the Treasury to furnish the 


$5,000,000; for each of! the Federal land banks. 

Mr: LENROOT. Lam afraid: there is much truth in what the 
Senator says, because we did not find the Secretary objecting to 
this bill when it was provided that only 81,000,000 should be 
taken out of the: Treasury for each bank, but we find him ob- 
jecting now to every part of the bill when it is proposed to 
secure $5,000,000 for each bank out of the Treasury. 


I am not going to take any extended time of the Senate in a 


discussion of the matter at this: time. I have said what I have 
said because I do not think it fair that this condemnation of 


the bill, which has passed the Senate; should go to the country || 


without the country at the same time knowing that the same 
Secretary who now eondemns the bill in practically all of its 
provisions: just: about æ year ago approved in its essentials the 
same measure he now condemns. 

I do not question the Seeretary’s sincerity; but it is very 
unfortunate, indeed; if the Secretary can only see, as those need- 
ing better credit: facilities; the large live-stock men of the West, 
with large resources. It is unfortunate if the Secretary cam not 
see the needs; of the little farmer, with his 40 or 80 or 120 or 
160 acres of land It is unfortunate it the Secretary can not 
see that the little man, smalt though he be, and poor in this 
world’s goods though: he may be, is not entitled to the same con- 
sideration as a business man, as the man whose wealth may be 
counted in millions. The Capper bill, I repeat, makes no provi- 
sion for and will be of no benefit to the average farmer of the 
United States: 

It is suggested by the Secretary in this letter that there be 
no action upon any bill other than the Capper bill, and that 
further time be taken to investigate the question of additional 
rural credits for the farmer. The commission to which the 
Secretary has referred spent over a year in the Investigation of 
this question. 
thoroughly investigated or upon which Members of the Senate 
are better informed. But I have not heard from the Secretary 
of the Treasury any expression to the effect that he thought 
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there onght to be a further investigation of the problems con- 

“nected with ship, subsidy, a question tenfold more complicated 
than is the problem of rural credits. Neither have I heard 
from the Seeretary of the Treasury any objection upon his part 
to. paying out of the United States Treasury the sums. which 
will be paid out under the pending subsidy bill. So far, I only 
hear objection from the Secretary when we propose not to give 
the farmer something, but to enable him to have a facility in 
the use of which he will be able to pay back every dollar to the 
Government that it will loan him. 

Mr. POMERENR. Has the Senator from Wisconsin any 
objection to saying whether he: approves. or disapproves paying 
out money as a subsidy, as provided in the pending bill? 

Mr. LENROOT: Mr. President, I will be very glad to answer 
that question. I would not support the subsidy bill in its pres: 
ent form. It is possible that such amendments. might be made 
to it that it would receive my support, and while I did not in- 
tend to touch upon that subject at this time I will take this 
, occasion to say that I believe it is in the interest of the Govern- 
ment, both from an economic. and financial standpoint, and to 
the interest. of the people as a whole, to have a merchant ma- 
rine for the carrying of American. products to “oreign lands. It 
is to the interest of the American people that. our present Gov- 
ernment-owned ships shall be disposed of, and the $50,000,000 
loss now to the Government stopped; but I am not in 
favor of and I should never vote for a bill which would pay 
enormous subsidies to floating palaces for the carrying of pas- 

Sengers across. the Atlantic to Europe at the expense of the 
United States Treasury. 
: Mr. CALDER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
| consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Wisconsin sald he would 
not agree to vote to give subsidies to these palatial ships which 
cross the sea carrying passengers, Has the Senator given any 
thought as to just how he would operate those vessels? 

Mr, LENROOT. I will be very frank with the Senator. 

There is only one possible reason for paying any kind of sub- 
\sidy or compensation of any kind to a passenger vessel, and 
that is upon the theory of service as a naval vessel, and when 
that time comes, I do not want it put in a bill under the pre- 
tense of being a bill for the American merchant marine, but T 
want it placed just where it ought to be placed if it is going 
to come as a part of the cost of the naval defense of the 
country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Georgia? 
| Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In reply to the statement of the Senator from 
New York with reference to passenger ships, it is a well- 
known fact that the passenger ships plying between here and 
Zurope have not only paid expenses but have earned a large 
‘amount above expenses, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator understands, of 
course, that there is an amendment in the reprint of the bill 
which is intended to be offered to place a limit on vessels 
exceeding 19 knots. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand there is such an amendment, 
but I do not understand that it would cut off the subsidy to-ves- 
sels exceeding 19 knots, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
subsidy on the basis of 19 knots. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, T hope the Senator will not 
be diverted from discussing the rural credits bill by any discus- 
sion that might be precipitated with reference to the ship sub- 
sidy bill I would like to ask the Senator what the chances 
are for the passage of the rural credits bill which received the 

‘unanimous vote of the Senate after elaborate discussion here 
lasting for nearly a week. Hus the Senator any information as 
to the possibility of its passage and what is holding it up in the 
House? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will frankly answer the Senator that T 
am not very optimistic as to action in the House upon anything 
other than the Capper bill. I do not for a moment ever indicate 
that L think the House should accept the bill as passed by the 
Senate. My only contention is that there is a need for legisla- 
tion upon the subject, which Secretary Mellon has said should 
not be legislated’ upon at this time. 


No; but they would take the 
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Mr. SWANSON. I understand the commission of inquiry was 
composed of Members of the House and the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. It was. 

Mr. SWANSON. And they were practically unanimous in re- 
porting the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. They were. 

Mr. SWANSON. The members of the commission, after a 
thorough investigation lasting for 12 months, reported the bill 
unanimously. I understand further that those Senators, some 
belonging to the farm bloc and others not, were interested in 
rural-credits legislation, and appointed a committee of five, of 
which I was a member, to investigate the rural credits bills. 
That committee, after hearings lasting for five or six months, 
recommended the Lenroot bill as the most feasible to pass at 
this session of Congress. It had the indorsement of that com- 
mittee. 3 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand now, the Senator thinks 
that the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, representing 
the views of the administration, will preclude any rural credits 
bill at this session of Congress? 

Mr. LENROOT. Permit me to correct the Senator. Secre- 
tary Mellon's letter does not represent the views of the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BORAH. That is a question on which I would like to 
have a little more light. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
The President has selected Mr. Mellon as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and I thought he spoke for him in that respect. If 
the President disagrees with the Secretary of the Treasury I 
hope he will send a special communication to Congress to-morrow 
ànd urge the House to pass the measure. I can explain to the 
Senator why I think the Secretary of the Treasury possibly 
objects to the bill. 

The bill, as originally reported, provided for 12 banks with a 
capital of $1,000,000 each, which would give a total capital of 
$12,000,000. That would only give $120,000,000 credits for all 
the farmers of the country to conduct the great agricultural 
industry. The committee of which I had the honor of being a 
member recommended that each of the banks should have 
$10,000,000, which carried 10 to 1, and would give $1,200,000,000 
credits for all the banks, which would enable the farming com- 
munities and rural borrowers to have a credit to that extent. 
The committee reported the bill giving $5,000,000 to each of the 
12 banks as compulsory and another $5,000,000 optional, which 
would give a possible credit of $120,000,000 to the farmers of 
the country. Under the bill recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury they only get $1,500,000,000. 

Does the Senator think that that great increase of credit, 
when there is no difference in principle except in minor matters, 
as the Senator said, and which would make the bill potential 
and effective to relieve the distressed condition of the farmers, 
was what accounted for the Secretary of the Treasury changing 
his views as to the bill as it passed the Senate? It was an 
efficient bill and gave a possible credit of $1,200,000,000 for the 
rural sections of the country, a safe, sound, and reasonable 
proposition, exactly on the terms of the bill which the Secretary 
had formerly recommended, except that it went further and 
gave substantial relief. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not, of course, going to attempt to 
comment on what motive I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
may have had. I have already stated that he now condemns 
the very principles which he indorsed about a year ago in 
this very bill. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] said he was interested 
in knowing whether the Secretary of the Treasury represented 
the views of the administration in this respect or not. I just 
want to read a paragraph from the President’s message. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator from Wisconsin under- 
stand that the message of the President, which coupled the 
ship subsidy with the rural credits measure, really recom- 
mended the bill as it went over to the House from the 
Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I prefer to read the paragraph and let 
Senators judge for themselves. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have read that, but I did not know 
whether it was a substantial indorsement of the bill then 
pending in the House or not. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin another question. I have noticed in the 
papers a statement that unless the ship subsidy bill passed 
the Senate there would be no rural credits legislation pass 
the House of Representatives; that the two were coupled 
together in the President's message, and the two must be 
coupled together as enacted legislation. I would like to have 


the Senator state whether he has any information as to 
whether the failure of progress of the ship subsidy bill in 
the Senate has made the condition unfavorable in the House 
of Representatives for the passage of the rural credits bill 
which passed the Senate without a dissenting vote? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would not say that, but I think perhaps it 
is fair to say that the shoe can be put upon the other foot. I 
do not know whether the ship subsidy bill will ever be brought 
to a vote or not, or if it is brought to a vote whether it will 
pass; but I think it is safe to say that if the House is not 
going to act on the rural credits legislation there will be no 
ship subsidy bill passed at this session. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think there will be, from the 
indications here now. 

Mr. LENROOT. Probably not. 
general statement. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to know if there is any truth 
in the statement that the rural credits bill is held up in the 
House for the simple reason that the ship subsidy bill is mak- 
ing slow progress through the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know that. I think Mr. Mellon is 
sincerely and honestly opposed to paying any money out of 
the Treasury for any such purpose as is proposed in the rural 
credit bill. I could understand the Secretary’s attitude a 
great deal better if he would take the same position with ref- 
erence to other matters upon which there is to be a draft upon 
the Treasury. 

Mr. SWANSON. When the bill was making progress 
through the Senate and the Senator had charge of the measure, 
did the Senator receive any communication from the Presi- 
dent or Secretary Mellon intimating that they opposed the bill 
then pending in the Senate or after it had passed the Senate 
by unanimous vote? 

Mr. LENROOT. Secretary Mellon appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency before it had reported the 
measure and opposed the bill. The President has never op- 
posed the bill, but, on the contrary, my best Information is 
that he has favored the bill and favors it now. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has drawn a comparison 
between the ship subsidy bill and the means to be used for 
the farmers under the terms of the Lenroot bill. The money 
that will be used by the farmers will all be paid back. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have already stated that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. While the money paid to the ship 
owners will be retained by them. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have already stated that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not be deterred 
from reading what the President had to say. I would like te 
hear it read. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall be very glad to read it. The Presi- 
dent in his message of December 4, speaking of the subject, 
said: 

The Farm Loan Bureau, which already has proven its usefulness 
through the Federal land banks, may well have its powers enlarged 
to provide ample farm production credits as well as enlarged land 
credits, It is entirely 5 to create a division in the Federal 
land banks to deal with production credits, with the limitations of 
time so adjusted to the farm turnover as the Federal reserve system 
provis for the turnover in the manufacturing and mercantile world, 

pecial provision must be made for live-stock production credits, and 
the limit of land loans may be safely enlarged. 

That is the centralization which Secretary Mellon objects to, 
and he condemns the President at the same time he condemns 
the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that that statement of the 
President is an indorsement of the bill which the Senator had 
charge of when it passed the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the reason why I read it. Of 
course it is. It contains all of the essential features of the bill 
which passed the Senate by unanimous vote and which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury now so vigorously condemns. Of course, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has a right to condemn the 
Senate or the President or anybody else, but I desire again to 
suggest that the Secretary of the Treasury might at least in 
the same connection have said that in his opinion he was wrong 
a year ago when he explicitly indorsed the principles which 
he now condemns. 

Mr. SWANSON. Has the Senator made any effort to recon- 
cile the differences between the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President? Has he tried to bring them together to get those 
pe Di reconciled so we may get some legislation on the 
subject 


I am simply making that 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not think that is any part of the 
duty of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The Senator would recommend that they 
do get together and agree on the measure, so we can enact it 
at this session, would he not? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I would not say that; but I do sincerely 
hope that the President of the United States, before the week 
is over, will make his position as clear and as emphatic in 
favor of the rural-credit legislation, following the Secretary's 
letter, as he has with reference to his position regarding the 
ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I fully agree. I hope it will be done. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the last message the President urged 
not only the enactment of a law approving of the English debt 
settlement but also the enactment of the ship subsidy bill. 
However, he said nothing about the rural-credits legislation. 
Does not that indicate that the President is also against rural- 
credits legislation? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I did not take it that way. I think the 
President assumed at that time that there would be no real 
contest in the House upon rural credit legislation. He knew 
there was a contest upon the ship subsidy legislation and he 
knew there was a contest on the British debt settlement, because 
he had been given notice of it. But I am going to assume that 
the President assumed that there would be no contest in the 
House over the rural credit legislation. I am going to assume 
that the President did not expect that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would take the position that he did take yesterday 
upon the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is satisfied the President did 
not change when the Secretary of the Treasury changed? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Secretary of the Treasury, as I said, 
appeared against the bill before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I ‘think the Secretary of the Treasury has been 
against the bill practically from the moment that we increased 
the capitalization from $12,000,000 to $60,000,000, although I 
may do him an injustice in that. That is merely my suppo- 
sition. 

But, Mr. President, I am not going to pursue the matter fur- 
ther at this time. I only want to say in this connection that 
I am very much afraid the letter of the Secretary of the Tréas- 
ury has destroyed any probability, or at least certainty, of legis- 
lation upon rural credits at this session of Congress other than the 
Capper bill. So far as the Capper bill standing alone is concerned, 
I think it is better that it should not become a law unless we 
shall at the same time that we are providing benefits for the 
large live-stock industry of the country do something for the 
average farmer of the country. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Obo in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from South 


Carolina? 
Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 
Mr. DIAL. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin, Does he not 


think it would be better for the different departments of the 
Government to function each in its own capacity? Why is it 
necessary for Congress to wait for an expression from the 
Executive? 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, that is very good in theory, 
but I have been in Congress a good many years, and I desire to 
say that I never saw a Congress so subservient to the Executive 
department as was the Democratic Party, to which the Senator 
from South Carolina belongs, during the last administration. 

Mr. President, I fear that the letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury has destroyed the chance of securing the enactment 
of legislation upon the question of rural credits at this session. 
I hope that I am mistaken, but at this time it does appear that 
such is the case. It does appear that this Congress, now soon 
to expire, will fail to pass legislation so necessary for the 
farmers of America. That being so, Mr. President, I have come 
to the conclusion that we should at least pass such bills as are 
upen our calendar which are clearly for the benefit of the 
farmer, So when the pending motion shall be voted upon, to 
take up the filled milk bill, I purpose to vote in favor of that 


motion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, from the statement of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, it would seem that we are not to have 
any farm-credits legislation at this session. I think the friends 
of the farmer, wherever they come from, ought to get together 
inmmediately and prevent all legislation and thereby force an 
extraordinary session, if necessary. No administration ought 
to have the unmitigated affrontery to play with the farmers as 
the present administration has played with them. The farmers 


have been deflated to the ground, they have been robbed and 
pillaged right and left. Now when we are trying to give them 
a breathing spell and get them on their feet again, giving them 
some sort of legislation which will aid them to obtain money 
with which to carry on their business, the other branch of 
Congress, it seems, is about to tie it up; and the mournful notes 
that come from the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
the author of one of those bills, are enough to put us on notice 
and to arouse our fighting spirit. So let us go to work in 
earnest and cooperate, to the end that nothing more shall be 
done until this farm-credits legislation is put through. 

We have the power here to do it, Senators. There are, I 
believe, enough friends of agriculture in Congress, if we will 
get together earnestly and intelligently, to stop everything and 
force action. And now, instead of discussing the ship subsidy 
bill, let us proceed to discuss the treatment of the farmers of 
America by the administration. Let us at least tell the country 
that Mr. Mellon's suggestions about legislation to grant relief 
tothe farmers of America are not in accord with the views 
of those who really represent the farmers of the country. IT 
say this with all respect to him. I would not accept a measure 
which Mr. Mellon would write for the relief of the farmers 
of the country. Mr. Mellon’s environments have been and are 
such that he is not in sympathy, as I am and some of you are, 
with the farming class of the people. The small business man, 
the man in the common walks of life, the little fellow, the cross- 
roads merchant, the one-horse farmer, never crossed his mental 
vision. He deals in millions; he himself is an immensely 
wealthy man, one of the richest in the world; and he has been 
in that atmosphere so long that he does not know how to 
sympathize with this class of people who now number in this 
3 seventy-odd millions out of our 110,000,000 of 
people. 

I merely rose to say this much, Mr. President, that we ought 
to get together and earnestly do something to force legislation. 
That is not too strong a term to use. What are we here for? 
We ought not to permit the two other appropriation or deficiency 
bills which have got to go through this body to pass; we ought 
to force the President to call Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion if that is necessary. Everything that the special interests 
have desired has gone through except the ship subsidy bill, 
and we are being held here from 11 o'clock in the morning 
until midnight as they strive to put that through. The farmers 
of America, who feed the American people with their toil and 
with their produce, are about to be kicked out in the cold and 
Congress is to adjourn with no manner of credit legislation 
enacted for the farmer. I am willing to join in a movement to 
enact legislation for their benefit. 


RESIDENCE FOR THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I rise to speak briefly of 
another than the pending matter. 

Several weeks ago a public-spirited, patriotic, generous- 
hearted woman tendered to the Government of the United 
States a residence for the Vice President of the United States. 
This was done in memory of her distinguished husband, Hon. 
John B. Henderson, who was a Senator of the United States 
from Missouri during the trying period of the Civil War and in 
memory of her son, Mr. Johh B. Henderson, jr., who was a 
distinguished student and scientist, 

I am one of these who have felt for a long time that the 
Government of the United States, rich as it is, ought to furnish 
a residence for our Vice President, the second official in dignity 
in the Government. We pay him, I believe, the munificent sum 
of $12,000 a year, which is net enough to pay the expenses of 
himself and family so as to permit them to live consistently 
with the dignity of his official position. The Government of 
Haiti, with about 2,000,000 population, pays Its president $25,000 
a year. 

The tender of this edifice for the official residence of the Vice 
President was referred, if I am rightly informed, to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The newspapers 
report that the committee after having duly considered the 
matter refused the gift because it would entail an additional 
expense of $15,000. I submit the Government of the United 
States ought to pay a larger salary to the Vice President than 
it does, or it ought to furnish a residence for him. 

This munificent gift was tendered to the United States; 
it would cost the Government nothing, and I am a little at 
a loss to understand why the Committee.on Public Buildings 
and Grounds should refuse the gift. Again, I can not under- 
stand how that committee of any other committee has the 
authority to refuse that gift. It is for the Congress of the 
United States to determine whether it will receive it or not. 
With all due respect to the action of the committee, I submit 
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that whether or not we shall accept that gift is a question to 
be determined by the Congress, and it ought to have been re- 
ferred to the Senate for its action upon a report from the 
committee, whether favorable or unfavorable, I regret that 
there is this seeming indifference toward the generosity of this 
very estimable woman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. FrxxATD] is temporarily out of the Chamber, 
because he has given a great deal of study to the question to 
which the distinguished Senator from Ohio has referred, and 
the views of the Senator from Maine in respect to the pro- 
posal would be most enlightening to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am a member of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and was present during all the con- 
sideration of this question, and I am very frank to give my 
own views and what I think became the views of the commit- 
tee. We had before us the sole question as to whether the 
gift should be accepted: The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds had no jurisdiction as to the matter of fixing 
the salary or allowances for the Vice President of the United 
States. To have accepted the gift unless before it was utilized 
Congress should make proper provision for its maintenance or 
increase the salary of the Vice President would mean one of 
tw? things: We would bankrupt any man of average means 
who happened to be Vice President of the United States or in 
the future make it possible only for millionaires to accept a 
nomination as Vice President of the United States, The posi- 
tion of the committee was that if Congress will at any time 
make proper provision for the Vice President of the United 
States, so that he may maintain such an establishment, the 
gift would not only be accepted but unanimously accepted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was not the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds advised that the Committee on Appropriations 
had bean practically polled, and that the indications were that 
the committee was favorable to making the needed appropria- 
tions for the care of the building? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not know that was true; I do not 
question the Senator's statement, but 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that is true. 

Mr. LENROOT. But, even if that be true; as one member 
of the committee I was not willing to go to the extent of 
accepting the gift unless it were settled beforehand that proper 
provision should be made for the maintenance of the property. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may ask the Senator 
a question, was it the view of the committee that they had the 
right to reject that offer or to accept it? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. POMERENE. Were they not acting in an advisory en- 
pacity, and should not a report on that subject have been made 
to the Senate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think it would have been very much bet- 
ter. Of course, the committee acted upon that bill as it does 
upon all other bills, If it does not act favorably upon a bill, 
it does not report it unless there is some special request for it 
to be reported. 

Mr. POMERENE. I can understand that; but it has seemed 
to me that the committee rather usurped the power of the Sen- 
ate itself; and I say that with all due respect. In other words, 
the Senate, in my judgment, should have acted upon that bill 
before a communication should be sent to the donor refusing 
her gift. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator is quite right, especially 
if the communication was in the nature of a refusal. The com- 
munication, of course, should not have gone any further than 
the committee’s action in refusing to report it favorably. Of 
course, the committee had no power or jurisdiction to refuse 
the gift, and I am very sure that the chairman of the commit- 
tee, upon the suggestion, will be very glad to report the bill 
unfavorably and let the Senate take such action as it sees fit. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I think some report should 
be made. I do not say that it should be favorable, although 
if I had been a member of the committee I should have reported 
in favor of it, as far as I know; but, in any event, the report 
should have been made to the Senate and the Senate should 
have been allowed to act upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senafor is right. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, out of order, I ask unanimous 
consent to report a bridge bill, at the request of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, carrying out the policy 
that we have adopted in this contest, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion made by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think Senators should be 
here on this matter, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

oe PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will call the 
rol. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Hale McNary Smith 
Brandegee Harreld Moses Smoot 

roo! larrison New Spencer 
Broussard Heflin Oddie Stanley 
Bursum Hitchcock Overman Sterlin 
Cameron Joħnson epper Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex Phipps Swanson 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pittman Townsend 
Cummins Kellogg Poindexter Trammell 
Curtis Ladd omerene Wadsworth 
Dial Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Dillingham Lodge eed, Mo. Watson 
Edge McCormick Reed, Pa. Weller 
Ernst MeCumber Robinson Willis 

McKellar Sheppard 

France McKinley Shields 
George McLean hortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Lenroor] has called the attention of the Senate 
to the letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
which appeared in part in the morning paper, to the effect that 
he was opposed to the so-called Lenroot-Anderson agricultural 
credits bill, and in effect pleading with the House to take no 
action during this Congress. 

I want to congratulate the Senator from Wisconsin on the 
timely suggestion that he has made and the protest that he 
has entered to this important communication. I am afraid, 
Mr. President, that there is more behind this proposition than 
merely the opposition of the Secretary of the Treasury. I am 
afraid that there are hidden somewhere certain moving causes 
that are not revealed; and when I say that I am not unaware 
of the fact that the President of the United States in a mes- 
sage to the two Houses has advocated most strongly and 
eloquently the passage of agricultural credits legislation during 
this Congress. 

Before I proceed further, Mr. President, if I shall not lose 
my place if I do this courteous and, if I may say so, generous 
act, I am willing te yield the floor to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] if after he shall have 
closed I can proceed with what I had to say with respect to 
the agricultural credits situation in the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will reassure the Senator from Mississippi that if the 
chair is occupied by the same Senator at the conclusion of the 
remarks: of the Senator from Maine the Senator from Missis- 
sippi may resume the floor; 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Chair. He is always generous 
and kind. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, for what purpose does the 
Senator wish me to take the floor? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just going to explain to the Senator 
from Maine that while he was temporarily absent from the 
Chamber—because, as I have scanned the Chamber through the 
day I have seen him in his accustomed seat, patiently attend- 
ing to the discharge of his duties 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nevada 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understood the Chair to say that he would 
recognize the Senator from Mississippi after he had lost the 
floor. I understand the rule of the Senate to be that the Sena- 
tor who rises first in his place shall be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Mississippi would be in his place, and therefore 
claiming priority: 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
on the subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now that we have settled that important 
controversy, I will say to the Senator from Maine that while 
he was temporarily absent from the Chamber after having been 
here until 12 o’clock last night, doing about 13 hours of work 
yesterday by staying in these closed walls, with an atmosphere 
that is not particularly wholesome, and after he had stayed 
here in his seat since 11 o’clock this morning—I did not even 
miss him when lunch time came—the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoOMERENE] discussed the very important proposal made by 
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Mrs. Henderson, which was before the Senator's committee, 
und eccupied a good deal of the committee's attention and time. 

I do not know that the Senator is familiar with the position 
taken by the Senator from Ohio. It was to the effect, in sub- 
stance, I believe, that we should have accepted the proposal; 
but I thought it called for an answer from the distinguished 
chairman of that important committee, because his colleagues 
are anxious to know his views on the question, and the whole 
country, with respect to so important a proposal, are entitled 
to know what are the views of the chairman of that committee. 
So, if the Senator wants to express himself, I shall yield the 
floor temporarily. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I accept very graciously the 
great compliment paid to me by the Senator from Mississippi. 
I suppose the country are pretty generally informed as to the 
very generous gift that was proposed by Mrs. Henderson to the 
Government of a residence to be used by the Vice President of 
the United States. The matter has been taken up by the com- 
mittee and considered in great detail. 

In my letter to Mrs. Henderson, written as chairman of the 
committee, I explained the situation rather fully; that the 
committee were united in considering the gift as a very generous 
offer, but we did feel that if the gift were accepted, either an 
appropriation must be made for the maintenance of the home 
or an increase In the salary of the Vice President would have 
to be made, both of which seemed to be inexpedient at this 
time, and the committee decided to make an adverse report on 
the proposal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio also 
suggested that a report at least be made to the Senate, so that 
the Senate could take action one way or the other. The Sen- 
ator, as chairman of the committee, has authority to make an 
adverse report, and I am sure no objection would be made to his 
making it. . 

Mr. FERNALD. I might make such a report now. The time 
has been so fully occupied during the day that I have had 
hardly an opportunity to submit a report from the committee, 
but I intend to do so to-morrow. However, I am prepared to 
make an adverse report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HARRISON. For a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Speaking of increasing the salary of the Vice 
President and accepting a gift from somebody of a home for the 
Vice President leads me to say that we had better look into 
these matters very carefully, especially the matter of raising 
the Vice President's salary. What does the Vice President do to 
entitle him to more than $12,000 a year? [Laughter in the 
galleries, ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes to admonish 
the occupants of the galleries that expressions of approval or 
disapproval are contrary to the rules of the Senate, and if 
those rules are violated the Chair will order the Sergeant at 
Arms to clear the galleries. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, that is not the first time 
that the applause or approval of the people haye been inter- 
fered with. I know one Vice President who is drawing 
$12,000 a year who made a ruling here the other night against 
me, and suppressed free speech in this body, and I am opposed 
to raising the Vice President's salary, at least until that ruling 
can be repealed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Maine if the proposal of Mrs, Henderson and the reply 
of the Senator have been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. FERNALD. I had not made the report until this 
minute, . 

Mr. HARRISON. I read the reply which the Senator wrote 
to Mrs. Henderson which appeared in the papers. 

Mr. FERNALD. As I stated, I had intended to make the 
report at the first opportunity. It has not been made yet. 


RURAL CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Mr. HARRISON. Getting back to the subject to which I 
desired to address myself before I was rudely interrupted, 
namely, the situation with respects to agricultural credits legis- 
lation In the House, I stated that I thought there was some- 
thing hidden behind this letter written to some one in the 
House by the Secretary of the Treasury. I said that I was 
not unaware of the position taken by the President in his 
message to Congress indorsing agricultural credits legislation 
during this Congress, and putting his O. K., so to speak, on 
the so-called Anderson-Lenroot bill. 


Of course, none of us know—and it would be rather difficult 
to ascertain—because of the difference of opinion between the 
President and his Secretary of the Treasury. Usually a Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the President agree upon certain 
policies, especially when the President has gone so far as to 
bring his message in a special appeal to Congress and to the 
American people. There have been few instances in the his- 
tory of this country, I dare say, when a President has so 
strongly advocated a proposition, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has taken equally as strong a position against the 
suggestion; but the difference is there, and I hope the House 
will accept the suggestions of the President, rather than the 
views and advice of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

As stated by the distinguished junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has changed his views with 
respect to the so-called Lenroot bill. The distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin has already read what the Secretary of the 
Treasury said some months ago about the bill recommended 
by the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, and the Senator 
showed, from those remarks of the Secretary of the Treasury 
at that time, that he found favor with the bill. He did not 
then see the many alleged defects which he has apparently 
detected in the proposed legislation at this time. I want to 
say, as one member of the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry, 
that that commission was practically unanimous; indeed I 
think every member, Democrat and Republican, after a free 
exchange of views, after a compromise of differences which 
arose in the commission, indorsed the proposed bill introduced 
in January, 1922, a year ago, by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor]. 

The Commission on Agricultura! Inquiry thought the prin- 
ciples embodied in that bill were probably the best that could be 
incorporated in legislation, guaranteeing and insuring to the 
farmers of the country a modern agricultural credits system. 
It was on the suggestion of the commission that the bill was 
introduced. 

After that commission had thoroughly investigated the sub- 
ject, after the commission had heard the representatives of the 
Farm Loan Board, heard a representative from the Treasury 
Department, heard the heads of the various agricultural asso- 
ciations throughout the country, and heard everyone we thought 
might throw light upon this important question; then it was, 
after an exchange of views and a compromise of differences, 
that we agreed upon that bill. So I say that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is wrong when he says that this bill, in principle 
and substance, at least, is not the bill indorsed by the Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry. 

After this bill was introduced in January, 1922, and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency in the Senate and 
its twin note, introduced by Mr. ANDERSON of Minnesota in the 
House about the same time, was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the House, certain Members of the 
Senate, associating themselves together in what was known as 
the “farm bloc,” which has aroused the ire not only of the 
Secretary of War in this administration but of the President 
of the United States, met in solemn conclave and there, in a 
spirit of brotherly love, with no thought at that time of doing 
injury to any other class but to serve the farmers of the 
country by giving them a good agricultural system, appointed 
a subcommittee of the farm bloc to take all the bills which had 
been introduced in the Senate, including the Lenroot bill, and 
to study those various bills, bring witnesses before that sub- 
committee, allow experts on agricultural credits frém whatever 
section they might come to appear before the committee and 
give to the committee the benefit of their views. 

That subcommittee of the farm bloc, consisting, I think, of 
seven Senators, nonpartisan in character, heard all these wit- 
nesses and experts and considered for months, working by day 
and night on this subject, and at last the subcommittee with 
certain modifications and changes unanimously indorsed the so- 
called Lenroot bill. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury at the time thought the bill 
as originally framed by the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry 
was a good bill, he should think that the last bill as amended 
and modified was much better than the former bill, because the 
latter bill. O. K'd by the subcommittee of the farm bloc 
and reintroduced by the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
on January 6, 1923, in its amended or modified form, carried 
some changes which helped the bill. Those changes have al- 
ready been alluded to by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

In its original form the bill carried an appropriation of only 
$1,000,000 for each of the 12 Federal districts. 

Of course, it had the privelege to loan 10 times that amount, 
which would have made $10,000,000 for ench district, or 
$120,000,000 in all. But the bill as finally indorsed by the 
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subcommittee of the farm bloc and which was indorsed also by 
the Senator from Wisconsin and afterwards introduced by him 
on January 26, 1922, increased the amount of capital stock 
for each of the 12 Federal land banks from $1,000,000 to $9,- 
000, insuring not merely a capitalization of $12,000,000 for 
the 12 districts, but a capitalization of $60,000,000, and at the 
same time permitting loans to be made up to $1,200,000,000, 

Not only that, but it added the splendid features to which the 
Senator has already alluded of extending the time from 6 
months to 9 months, and of rediscounting agricultural paper 
in the member banks of the Federal reserve system. Other 
changes were added which helped the bill. It was a better bill 
for the agricultural interests of the country as finally passed 
by the Senate than it was when it was introduced on January 
26, 1922, and when it received the O. K. of the Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry. 

I know not what has come over the spirit of the dreams of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Why should the Committee on 
Banking of the House of Representatives and the House itself 
accept the views in this particular of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when they have so often heretofore turned down his views? 
I know of no suggestion the Secretary of the Treasury has ever 
made to the House or to the Senate that has been accepted and 
incorporated into law. 

I recall when the question of surtaxes was before the Senate 
and before the House the Seeretary of the Treasury recom- 
mended a reduction from approxima 68 per cent on the 
large incomes to 25 per cent. Did the House accept it? No; 
they repudiated the suggestion. Did the Senate accept it? 
No; they spurned the recommendation. Did the President ac- 
cept it? He may have indorsed it in the beginning, but he 
afterwards wrote a letter to Mr. Forpney, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, suggesting a com- 
promise on a much larger figure with reference to the tax on 
high incomes than that proposed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 
When the Secretary of the Treasury suggested the creation 
of the British Debt Commission, did the Senate and House of 
Representatives accept his suggestion? No, indeed. The See- 
retary of the Treasury wanted blanket authority to deal with 
the question as he saw fit. He did not desire, in the resolu- 
tion creating the commission, any limitation on the amount of 
interest that might be exacted by the Government against the 
British Government. Notwithstanding his opposition to the 
suggestion, the Senate and the House of Representatives both 
placed a limitation of 4ł per cent on the interest charge. 

Did the Secretary of the Treasury, in his suggestions to the 
Congress in reference to the creation of the British Debt Com- 
mission, want any extension to 62 years or 100 years or 50 
years in the debt-payment period? No, indeed; he wanted 
blanket authority, and yet the Congress of the United States, 
both the House and the Senate, said that it should be, if I 
recall correctly, not more than 25 years. Other conditions 
were imposed in the legislation that met the opposition as well 
as the protest of the Secretary of the 

I might follow the argument down the line, and I would not 
be able to recall any instance when the Congress has accepted 
the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury on any piece 
of legislation. And yet at this late day, with only 10 days re- 
malning before the Congress expires, when many bills are upon 
the calendar awaiting action, we find that he has grown pow- 
erful, that he has become influential, that he dominates either 
the steering committee or the powers that be in the House of 
Representatives. 

When I recall the failures of the Secretary of the Treasury 
heretofore with respect to having his suggestions adopted and 
looked upon with favor by the Congress, and now realize the 
picture that confronts the agricultural interests of the country 
with respect to the Lenroot-Anderson agricultural credits bill, 
I am surprised—oh, indeed, I am amazed. There must be some- 
thing behind the proposition more than Mellon. There must be 
a “nigger in the woodpile.” What is it? Can it be that the 
arm of the President of the United States, that once waxed 
strong, has become palsied? Can it be that the once eloquent 
voice is now hushed? What has become of the once beautiful 
tree beneath the umbrageous branches of which the President 
once reclined and rested? What change has there been in the 
administration that is going to destroy the hopes of the farmers 
of the country for agricultural credit legislation after we prom- 
ised it to them, after every assurance had been given to them 
that it would be forthcoming, and after the Senate had passed 
the bill, not by a small majority—in fact, not after a sharp con- 
test—but by a majority of 62 votes. When I say by a majority 
of 62 votes I should add that there was not a single Senator 
out of the 96 composing this body who voted against the pro- 


posed legislation. When the roll was called, every Senator who 
responded answered “yea on the proposed legislation. So the 
vote was 62 yeas and no nays when the Lenroot agricultural 
credits bill was put upon final passage. With this indorsement, 
we now read that it is not to pass the House; that Mellon has 
written a letter and holds it up. Pray tell me, you who are on 
the Inside, what moving cause is it that strangles this legisla- 
tion which the farmers of the country thought they had almost 
within thelr grasp? 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand the story. The country 
has read it. Mr. Mellon's letter has just come in, published 
only this morning, but the story was written and carried in 
the press of the country on February 6 of this year. Two 
weeks and à half ago the country was apprised of what was 
going to happen to the legislation. The newspaper men got 
onto the situation. Somebody “spilled the beans” and let 
out the secret, and here it is couched in this item, I believe, 
by the Associated Press under a Washington headline that 
explains what is the matter. If this story can be believed, 
Mellon is not the only influence behind the movement that is 
withholding from the farmers the Lenroot-Anderson agricul- 
tural credits bill. 

The bill is now in the House, after it was unanimously 
O. K'd by the Commission on Agricultural Inquiry and after 
it was unanimously O. K'd by the subcommittee of the farm 
bloc, and after it received the consideration of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the Senate. When Mellon had 
made his protest, when he had been patiently heard, when 
his views had been given to the committee fully, they turned 
him down and reported the bill out to the Senate. And here 
in this august body, after days and days of consideration, 
after a debate hardly equaled in recent months in this body, 
that bill was passed through the Senate. We heard the Sena- 
tors from the far West tell of the distress of the agricultural 
interests of the country. We heard them tell how the trans- 
portation facilities had been handieapped, how the high freight 
rates had depleted their exchequers, how the drought and 
climatic conditions had in many instances destroyed their 
crops and had virtually ruined and had brought bankruptcy 
to the western farmer. We heard Senators representing the 
Great Lakes region and on to North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Idaho tell of the pitiful condition of the farmers 
of that section. We heard the melodious and eloquent voice 
of the distinguished Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Me- 
CumsBer] pleading in behalf of the agricultural interests of 
his section for the legislation then pending. 

I heard him tell how the barberry bush had flourished there 
and how the wind had taken the spores from the barberry bush 
and spread them across the level land of the Dakotas and had 
injured the wheat crop. I heard him tell how the farmers’ 
wheat, which had brought $2.50 and more per bushel under a 
prosperous Democratic administration, had gone down until 
now the farmers could realize but little more than $1.124 a 
bushel for their wheat. I have heard the Senators from Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa tell how corn had depreciated in price; 
how in happy, good old Democratic days—of course, some of 
them did not say this right out loud on the floor, but they would 
whisper it into one’s ear—magnificent prices were realized by 
the corn farmers of Iowa, Hlinois, and Indiana; but how the 
price had fallen so low that some of the farmers had to burn 
corn for fuel as a substitute for coal; how the price had gone 
down to 25 and 80 cents a bushel. 

Then I heard in committee and on the floor the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] tell how the farmers along 
the Pacific slope were in distress. I have also seen the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] come 
before the committee and heard him tell about some Japanese 
beetle, I believe it was, had greatly injured the farmers of his 
State. At the same time the distinguished leader of the ma- 
jority, the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
appeared before the committee, and also spoke on the floor, 
telling about the ravages of the corn borer. z 

I think I have also heard an eloquent speech from the dis- 
tinguished Presiding Officer [Mr. Moses in the chair] who now 
presides over the deliberations of this Chamber telling about 
the ravages of the corn borer in New Hampshire. Tracing the 
situation all the way from New Hampshire through the Middle 
West and out to the Pacific slope the farmers have suffered 
hard times; the prices of their products have declined; their 
bank balances have diminished, and in many instances poyerty 
has stalked on their farms. 

The same condition has prevailed in certain sections of the 
South, where the bollworm and the boll weevil have ravaged 
the land, and have been carried from Mississippi into Alabama, 
from Alabama into Georgia, and from Georgia on into the 
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Carolinas, leaying distress and poverty and wreck and ruin in 


their pathway. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT] 
has also recalled to my mind the ravages of the sweet-potato 
weevil. The sweet-potato weevil, of which some people never 
before heard, has cost my section of the country, consisting of 
five States of the South, $35,000,000 in the last two or three 
years. It has greatly effected the sweet-potato crop. What I 
have depicted is the condition of the American farmer. So it 
was quite enough to start the heart throbs and the lamenta- 
tions of some of us when we saw, under this new and so-called 
modern yet untried and unworkable Budget system, appropria- 
tion after appropriation which had been estimated for by the 
experts of the Agricultural Department decreased by the Budget 
Bureau through certain men in its employ who did not know 
whether cotton grew on trees or was dug from the ground. 

So it is but natural, Mr. President, that the farmers of the 
country, confronting such disaster as they have in the past two 
years, should desire an agricultural credits system; and yet we 
redd in the newspapers that the real reason behind the move- 
ment of strangling in the House of Representatives the agri- 
cultural credits bill which was passed unanimously by the Sen- 
ate is disclosed. 

Let me read a news item: 

No farm credits till ship subsidy passes. 


That is the way the article is headed. Ah, the news manager 
of this paper, away down in Memphis, knew the value of the 
article. He knew what those lines meant; so he printed them 
in big type. 

No farm credits till ship subsidy passes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That statement is about the same as that 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] this afternoon, 
except that he reversed it and stated that there would be no 
ship subsidy bill passed until the farm credits bill was passed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, [ am in favor of that proposition; 
that suits me exceedingly well—that no ship subsidy bill shall 
pass here until agricultural credits shall pass the House of 
Representatives. Indeed, I will go further and say, after the 
agricultural credits bill shall have passed the House, I am 
willing that no ship subsidy bill be then passed through the 
Senate. I am glad that the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin has taken that position, and I wish we could get more 
recruits on It. 


While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vyilest sinner may return. 

So I believe in a little while the distinguished Senator from 
Washington will come into the fold, because no Senator here 
took a greater part or was more enthusiastic for agricultural 
credits legislation than was he. He served on the subcommit- 
tee of the farm bloc and helped to write the provisions of the 
bill and voted for it; he has spoken for it; and I am sure 
that he has no part in this alleged conspiracy which is broad- 
casted throughout the country to the effect that no farm-credits 
legislation shall be passed in the House of Representatives until 
the ship subsidy shall pass in the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have long since learned not to 
believe everything I see in the newspapers or in the headlines of 
the newspapers, and I frankly say that if I thought that the 
rural credits legislation was being held up in the other House by 
the Republican leadership there because of the delay of the ship 
subsidy bill the ship subsidy bill would be dropped. I do not 
believe in legislating in that way, and I am satisfied that there is 
absolutely no truth in the suggestion to which the Senator from 
Mississippi refers, that that legislation is being held up in the 
House for the passage of the ship subsidy bill in the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON, I knew that that was the way the Senator 
from Washington felt about the matter, and I am glad to have 
his statement to that effect. I hope it will have influence with 
those in some other body to withdraw any scheme that might be 
contemplated or any suggestion such as that which has been 
made in the newspapers, if there be any. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I, too, certainly hope so. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator from Washington 
would not be a party to such a scheme. I said that before the 
Senator made his statement. He is for the ship subsidy bill, and 
he is about the only Senator of whom I know on the other side 
who is for it, but he is for it. [Laughter in the galleries.] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair wishes once more to 
admonish the occupants of the galleries that under the rules of 
the Senate confusion or manifestations of approval or disap- 
proval are not permitted. The Chair does not intend to spend 
the evening admonishing the occupants of the galleries, and 
unless occupants of the galleries, who are present by courtesy of 
the Senate, can observe the rules of the Senate the Chair will 
order the Sergeant at Arms to clear the galleries and close the 
doors. The Senator from Mississippi will proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I never had an idea that 
the Senator from Washington was a party to any such scheme 
as that to which I have referred, and I do not want the 
Senator to think that I was even making such an intimation, 
because while other Senators may have strolled out of the 
Chamber since the discussion of the ship subsidy bill began— 
and that time is now so far distant that “ the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary "—the Senator from Washington 
has remained here, day in and day out, and through the lone- 
some hours of the night when others of his colleagues on the 
other side of the Chamber have forsaken him and gone to 
some party in the city, some reception, or some banquet that 
is being given every night in honor of many of our departing 
friends over there. They can not be held here; their friends 
want to pay the last sad rites to them, which is a perfectly 
natural thing. So they have left the Senator from Washington ; 
but every time one scans the other side of the Chamber the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, like a beacon but 
far-away light, sits there waiting his turn to speak on the 
proposition. However, Senators do not give him a chance 
to speak on it; so many Senators desire to speak on this 
subject that the contest really is becoming one in which I am 
afraid animosities may be engendered and bad feeling aroused 
[Laughter.] I hope, although we have but a few days left 
before the 4th of March comes, that the contest between the 
Senator from Washington, in charge of the ship subsidy bill, 
and the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, Lapp], in 
charge of the “spilled” milk bill, who are fighting here like 
gladiators for position with respect to their proposals will not 
result in their becoming estranged and falling out oyer the 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Mississippi 
may not be aware of it, but the Senator from North Dakota 
and the Senator from Washington are ready to yote on the 
proposition at any time; there is no contest at all between 
them, 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad to hear that statement, because 
I was afraid that the contest would become so sharp between 
my friends that bad feeling might become aroused in the end; 
and just as an humble Democratic member of the minority I 
have sat here patiently in my seat, always watching the move- 
ments of those two Senators, so that at the first sign of an overt 
act toward each other I could fly between them and prevent 
the conflict. [Laughter.] = 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield further? z 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What has really disturbed me 
is this: I have seen some evidence of animosity developing on 
the other side because some Senators are afraid that some of 
their colleagues may talk longer than they will. I understand 
there is quite a contest arising on that side of the Chamber over 
that matter. 

Mr, HARRISON. It is perfectly natural that there should 
be. Important questions are under consideration; and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin calls the attention of the 
Senate to a grave situation that has arisen in the House of 
Representatives, Democratic Senators are always ready and 
“clamping at the teeth” to avert threatened wrongs or right 
grievous mistakes, 

Our attention and the attention of the farmers of the coun- 
try have been called to a situation brought on by Republican 
leadership in the House that means much to the agricultural 
interests of the country. We want to discuss these proposi- 
tions, and when we get ready to discuss them there rises in 
his place the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopare], the leader of the majority, and he occupies minutes 
and then half hours and goes on into hours, utilizing the time 
of the Senate in carrying on this alleged filibuster, Then 


there is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], another Repub- 
lican—he talks for two or three hours—and the Senator from 
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Wisconsin [Mr. LN BOOT]. 


How can you expect us to help you 
when you take up so much time here in the discussion of these 
matters? 

I am ready for a vote, but how can we remain quiet when 
a Republican leader in this body from Wisconsin calls to our 
attention a situation that is so grave that it threatens the 
defeat of a piece of legislation as important as the Lenroot 


agricultural credits bill, and why? Not, as I said, because of 
the letter written by Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but, if this reporter is correct, for other causes, 

We got the explanation and the disclaimer from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington. I knew it before he 
made it. Let me read further, after these big headlines: 

No farm credits till ship subsidy passes. 


Then it makes this startling statement, part of the headline, 
placed there by an employee lu a newspaper office 1,100 miles 
away, in Memphis, Tenn. He did not know what had 
transpired here in Washington with respect to agricultural 
eredits legislation except what this item that wag sent over the 
wires revealed to him, and on the basis of the news that came 
to his desk he placed this headline there: 

No farm credits till ship subsidy passes, 

flarding may outmaneuyer the blocs after all. 

Oh, can it be that the real cause of the tle-up in the House of 
Representatives to-day is the President of the United States? 
I do not believe it, I shall not believe it, although here is a 
news item that hints at it, and the circumstances as disclosed by 
this news item point that way. 

Why did this news editor put here the heading that “ Harding 
may outmaneuyer the blocs after all”? Here is the item upon 
which he based that statement: 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 5.—A possibility that the Lenroot-Anderson-Capper 
farm credits program may be blocked in Congress unless there is 
some assurance of action on the administration pping bill was fore- 
seen in some quarters to-day after a series of conferences to discuss the 
legislative outlook for the remaining four weeks of the Sixty-seventh 
Congress. 

That was over two weeks ago—* conferences to discuss the 
legislative program in the House of Representatives." What 
more? 

After a talk with President Harding— 


Here are circumstances, here are alleged facts, here is the 
testimony, upon which this news editor placed at the head of 
this column in his paper: 

Harding may outmaneuver the blocs after all. 


Let us see when we read it and put the circumstances together 
whether or not this news editor who put in larger type fhan the 
others Harding may outmaneuver the bloes after all” was 
acting upon reasonable grounds. 

After a talk with President Harding, Representative Monpenn, of 
Wyoming, Republican leader of the House, declared there were so many 
“ difficulties * in the way of an agreement that it was entirely possible 
the farm credits measures could not be finally written into law before 
March 4 despite the fact that legislation on the subject had passed 
both the Senate and House. 

There is your conference, held over two weeks ago, between 
the President and the leader of the Republicans in the House; 
and the Republican leader of the House declared that there 
“are so many difficulties in the way” that perhaps farm- 
credits legislation will not be passed in the House before March 
4 of this year. 

What else? That is pretty strong testimony. That calls 
for an explanation. You kuow I am fond of the Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives. I served with him for 
many years—eight years, I believe. He is a splendid, fearless, 
upright, able man—it is not violative of these rules when you 
say something nice about somebody in the other House—but he 
is smart. He knows what he is about. He knows pretty well 
how to get the things that he goes after. Of course, it was 
difficult for him to get to the Senate, because there was KEN- 
pRICK in the way; but he is a fine fellow. He sometimes spills 
the beans, however, and here is one of the times, and I will tell 
you another time, and at that time the Speaker of the House, the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, was very helpful 
in doing it. 

I am sure that the Senator from Washington recalls the 
incident. It was when, just before we adjourned to go home 
to administer the late political catastrophe to the other side 
of the Chamber, just before the storm broke and we were on 
the eye of an adjournment, Speaker GILLETT and Leader Mox- 
DELL went up to see the President, and they came back, and 
they told some newspaper men after their conferences with the 
President, or they were so quoted as saying, that immediately 
following the election an extra session of the Congress would 


be called to consider the ship subsidy bill; and it took all tha 
other Republican leaders the balance of their time, from the 
date of that alleged interview with the newspaper men up until 
the date of the election, to explain what these leaders meant 
and to deny that there would be an extra session of Congress 
to consider the ship subsidy bill following the election. The 
people were mystified as to what would happen, and no assur- 
ance was given before the election that there would be an 
extra session of Congress. Why, it was denied by practically 
every other Republican leader, but it let the “cat out of the 
bag”; and I have no doubt that that statement, getting to the 
people in many of the States of this country, helped to defeat 
many Senators for reelection and really defeated scores of 
Representatives ln Congress running for reelection. It Just 
naturally caused some of those fellows to say, “Yes; if he 
calls an extra session of Congress, I will be with my Presi- 
dent, and I will vote for the ship subsidy bill”; and at that 
time they did not know what was in it. They did not know 
that it taxed the American people to an amount of about 
$875,000,000 and gave it over to the shipping interests of the 
country, and so it caused their defeat. That is the way they 
act sometimes. 

You know there are times when silence is golden, and that 
would have been one of those times, and this would have been 
another time; but immediately after the leader in the House 
left the President this news item states that he declared that 
it is not at all probable that the agriculural credits legislation 
will pass before March 4, “ there are so many difficulties in the 
Way.“ 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
this money will be spent principally for a few large passenger 
lines on the North Atlantic, not for freight lines. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. That is the way our Republican 
friends do things. 

This item further says, on which this news editor bases the 
startling statement that Harding may outmaneuver the blocs 
after all“: 

Mr. MONDELL insisted— 


That is a strong word—* insisted.” It does not say that he 
advocated it; it does not say that he acquiesced in it; it does 
not say that he suggested it; but it says that Mr. MONDELL 
“insisted.” On what? 

Mr. MONDELL insisted that the barriers to Senate and House agree- 
ment on details were real and important. 

He “insisted” they were real and important. Well, there is 
the Anderson bill, the twin bill of the Lenroot bill, introduced 
in the House in January, 1922, 18 months ago. On that day it 
was referred to the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. A majority of that committee is made up of Republican 
Members of the House. Was it their duty in behalf of the 
agricultural interests of this country to begin an immediate con- 
sideration of the bill? Why should a committee wait for months 
and then suddenly take a bill up after the President comes to 
Congress and in a message advocates the passage of it? I ask 
you, would it not have been wiser for the committee to have 
taken up the bill in behalf of the agricultural interests of the 
country within a reasonable time after its introduction, that 
some action before the adjournment of Congress might be 
assured? Then we must not overlook the fact, Mr. President, 
thar the Lenroot bill was pending here in the Senate for weeks, 
being debated and considered, amendment after amendment, and 
the leadership of the House knew that there was no opposition 
to the Lenroot bill here. They knew that the Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry had given its Indorsement to the bill. They 
knew that the subcommittee of the farm bloc in the Senate had 
given its indorsement to the bill. 

They knew that the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate had given its indorsement to the bill, and they knew 
that the bill would pass the Senate. Yet during all that time 
the House Banking and Currency Committee. if they were hav- 
ing hearings, evidently thought they were not sufficient, and 
the 4th of March was constantly getting closer and closer. 

What are the difficulties which the distinguished leader of the 
Republican Party in the House would have the country believe 
would cause nonconsideration of the agricultural credits bill in 
the House before the 4th of March? What are the details that 
are so different in the bill which passed the House and that 
which passed the Senate? Yet this item says that Mr. MONDELL, 
the leader of the Republican Party in the House, insisted that 
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the difficnities were too great between the House and the Senate 
to be ironed out very easily. This item eee 


But some friends of the farm credits z 501 e 
to mean that the ae for 1 of eet A 
greatly augmented during the de 3 * the 
aid of the farmers. 

Where did he get that? Newspaper reporters do not write 
news without having some basis for it which they believe to 
be fact. They do not go out and write an article like that on 
mere suspicion. Yet Mr. MoxNpELL insisted that the barriers 
to Senate and House agreement on details were real and im- 
portant, “but some friends of the farm-credits program took 
his statement to mean that the pressure for passage of the 
ship bill might be greatly augmented during the delay in 
perfecting legislation for the aid of the farmers.” 

It further says: 

— 4 an of the op ce te to the shipping measure has come from 
these who are leading the fight for farmer legislation. 

That is an ee that is unjustiflable. Sitting before 
me is the champion of the ship subsidy bill upon this floor, the 
man who has patiently waited, ready to move its passage at 
the first opportunity, a man who, without reservations of any 
kind, without Lodge reservations, or Watsonian reservations, 
or any other kind, is whole-heartedly for the proposition, He 
has done his bit in attempting to pass it. All honor to him, 
if there is any honor in it. He thinks there is; I think there 
is not, and we never will know what the Senator from Indiana 
thinks about it. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; the Senator will. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are not going to let you off. You 
can rest assured of this fact, that while this important motion, 
presented by the distinguished Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Lapp], will be fully discussed, and these other important 
questions which are constantly arising will be fully discussed, 
you will have to come up to the “lick log,“ —that is what 
they call it down in Mississippi—and vote on some of the impor- 
tant provisions of this bill before the 4th of March. 

Do you think we would not let you show to your constitu- 
ents how you stand on the Madden amendment, for instance? 
Do you think we are going to let you off without voting on a 
motion to recommit this obnoxious monstrosity? It might cause 
you a sleepless night, it might irritate you and worry you, 
but, listen to me, you have to face it before the 4th of March 
comes. 

If you will accept my advice about it, rather than be caught 
in a hole, as you have been caught so many times, and have 
had to explain on so many occasions, I would “get out from 
under” and come over here and join with us in adopting the 
Madden amendment, so that future Congresses can take care of 
the appropriations to operate the ships of the country, and not 
delegate to a shipping beard authority for 10 or 15 years in 
the matter of appropriations. 

That is the reasonable thing for you to do. That is the fair 
thing for you to do, and it is politically the safest thing for 
you to do; and. I am always trying to keep you out of trouble. 
But you will not accept my advice. I do not know whether you 
are going to accept it on this or not. We are going to give you 
three or four days to study about the proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. When do the three or four days begin? 

Mr. HARRISON. We are going to give you a vote before 
the 4th of March on some of these amendments. Of course 
there are so many Republicans over there who are against this 
preposition that it is hard for us to manage them. If it were 
just opposition from this side, there would not be any trouble; 
we would all be together; but it is hard to control a band of 
insurgent Republicans. 

Mr. WATSON. Why does not my friend 

Mr. HARRISON. And I am hopeful still that the Senator 
from Indiana will come across and class himself as one of us, 
so that he will save himself future embarrassment. 

Mr. WATSON. The only embarrassment that occurs to me, 
I will say to my very good friend from Mississippi, is the fact 
that we can not get a vote on this at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. You are going to get a vote on the Madden 
amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. We can not get a vote on the Madden amend- 
ment or anything else. 

Mr. HARRISON. You will get a vote on some other things 
that you perhaps might not want to vote on. 

Mr. WATSON. We want to vote on everything. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am giad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. WATSON. Why does not the Senator permit us to vote 
end thus disclose the alleged division on our side? 

Mr. HARRISON. We are going to. 
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Mr. WATSON. The Senator says there is discord in our har- 
monious relationships over here. If the Senator will let us 
have a vote, it will disclose what it is. Let us find out whether 
we have discord or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. We will. We want you to study about the 
proposition some more—— 

Me: WATSON. We have been studying on it for about four 
months. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the hope that you will get into the fold 


yet. 

Mr. WATSON. My friend may recall that three months ago 
I asked him whether or not any of his associates on the other 
side intended that there ever should be a vote on the ship sub- 
sidy proposition, and the Senator said then, as he says now, 
“ Oh, yes; we are golng to give you a vote.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I said on certain things. 

Mr. WATSON. But it is only 10 days before the session will 
close, and, as far as I can see, we are no nearer a vote now 
than we were three months ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. If we stay here a few more nights we will 
be a little closer to it. 

Mr. WATSON. I am willing to stay, but while my friend 
and his associates on the other side continne to talk we are 
not getting any closer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; we are; I am getting closer to the 
Senator all the time. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator and I are close all the time, but 
that does not get us to a vote. What we want is a vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are going to give you a vote. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what we want. When is the Senator 
going to give us a vote? 

Mr. HARRISON. You might as well make up your mind 
to it. I know it is going to worry you and irritate you, but you 
are going to have to vote on this Madden amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. When? 

Mr. HARRISON. When we think we can put it over on you. 
All we need is about one more convert. 

I will get back now te the subject I was When- 
ever I get to talking about the farmers and agricultural credits 
I get diverted. I was reading the statement of the Republican 
leader of the House, Mr. MonpELL, which gave to the news editor 
the impression, “ Harding may outmaneuver the blocs after 
all,” and cause the defeat of the agricultural credits bill. 

I shall not allow the adroitness of my distinguished and 
genial friend—and he is a genius, too—to get me off the track. 
Here is what Mr. Monnet further said in this news item: 

Much of the opposition to the shipping measure has come from those 
who are leading in the fight for farmer legislation. 

There is a Senator, as I said, sitting on the other side who 
helped to frame the Lenroot agricultural credits bill, and he is 
leading the fight for the ship subsidy bill. That ought to be 
iltustration enough to disprove the thought that those alone who 
are the friends of the farmers in the Senate, or are members of 
the farm blec, are obstructing the passage of the ship subsidy 
pill. I suppose if you would take the vote of all Senators on 
both sides of the Senate as to whether or not they prefer the 
passage at this Congress of the agricultural credits bill or the 
ship subsidy bill, every one of them would say, Let us pass 
the agricultural credits bill.“ Yet we find in this reputable 
paper a news item sent out from Washington, published not only 
through the South but in the West and the Fast, everywhere, in 
all the papers, to the effect that Harding and MONDELL had a 
conference, and after that conference the leader of the majority 
in the House insisted that there were so many difficulties 
in the way that it was highly improbable that they would get 
any agricultural credits legislation through the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Then the newspaper reporter, who carried these lines and 
broadcasted them everywhere, said that it had something to do 
with the ship subsidy legislation in the Senate. Then he said 
that Harding “may outmaneuver the blocs after all.” 

The item continues: 

It has been apparent for some time that President Harding and 
his administration advisers were preparing to exert their tutuin for 
action on the ship bill at the present session, but it was denied gen. 
erally by . ration leaders an that any plan had been per- 
fected contemplating undue delay consideration of the them 
credits measure. 

There you have it, Mr. President; and I say that it looks 
very much as if there is more than merely the Mellon letter, 
sent to the House of Representatives this morning, protesting 
against the passage by the House of the Lenroot agricultural 
credits bill. It seems that somebody else is in the background; 
that there are conferences going on; and that conferences were 
going on on February 5, the day before this item was written 
and carried in the press, between the leaders of the Republican 
Party in the House and the President of the United States; 
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and that following those conferences the press of the country 
got the impression that there was a scheme on foot to hold up 
the agricultural credits bill until the ship subsidy bill could be 
assured of passage in the Senate. 

Ah, Mr. President, this side of the aisle does not play the 
game that way. Fair-minded men do not play the game that 
way. We believe that the agricultural credits bill should pass. 
We have shown it by our votes. This body has cleaned its 
skirts of the mater by voting 62 strong for this agricultural 
credits bill, with none against. If it fails, the failure is upon 
the House Republican leadership. 

But if it fails, after articles carried in the press like the one 
which I have read, after conferences that have been held be- 
tween the Republican leader of the House and President Hard- 
ing, and from which these assertions were made, when the 
leaders of the Republicans in the House insist that the diffi- 
culties are so great that agricultural credits legislation is in 
danger of failure of passage before the 4th of March, they will 
believe that Harding, Mondell, Lasker & Co. killed the agri- 
cultural credits bill. Let that firm operate in that way if 
they want to. There are some Senators here representing the 
minority of the Senate, aided and encouraged by some of the 
stalwart champions of the people on the other side of the 
Chamber, who themselves, will constitute a firm to help the 
farmers of the country by saving $875,000,000 for them which 
is sought to be imposed upon them and others by the passage 
of this legislative monstrosity, the ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I raise the point 
of order that no business has been transacted since the last 
quorum call. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent, before I yield 
the floor, that we do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; that is simply evading the 


proposition. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 
Mr, JONES of Washington. I asked for a ruling of the 


Chair on the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I asked unanimous consent to adjourn, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I object. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order that 
no business has been transacted since the last quorum call. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I move that the Senate now take a recess 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
point of order is disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. I made the point of no quorum. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I move that the Senate do now adjourn, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. A motion to adjourn is always in order, 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggested the absence of a quorum, and 
that was the transaction of business. I made a request for 
unanimous consent which was objected to, or a point of order 
was made, so that business has been transacted. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask for a ruling on the point 
of order made on the previous request for a quorum call. 

Mr. HEFLIN (at 8 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.). Pending 
that, I move that the Senate adjourn, 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, hold that back a moment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I will not hold it. I move that the Senate 
do now adjourn. That is always in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Broussard in the chair). 
The point of order made by the Senator from Washington is 
sustained. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
Business has intervened. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
the Chair hold that a motion to adjourn is not in order? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can make a motion 
to adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to adjourn is always 
in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. HEFLIN demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas und nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUuuixs!. 


That is not in order until the 


Does 


I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
HircHcock] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wret1ams], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Newtson], and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. f 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted In the negatiye). I 
observe that the junior Senator from Virginla [Mr. Grass] has 
not voted. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopixa], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayard] to the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (after haying voted in the negative). I am 
paired with my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. EDGE. I transfer my general pair with the senlor Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. France] and vote nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] 
to the junior Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). My 
pair, the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], 
has not entered the Chamber. I therefore transfer my pair 
with that Senator to the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CALDER] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the senior Senator from 


South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] and vote nay.” 
Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. NioHOoLSsoN] with the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry]; and 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsrenp] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 


YBHAS—18. 
Brookhart Harrison Overman Stanley 
Dial Heflin . Mo. Trammell 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Robinson Walsh, Mont. 
Geor: Lad 8 
Harris McKellar Smit 
NAYS—42. 

Bali Frelinghuysen McKinley Reed, Pa. 
Borah e McLean Shortridge 
Brandegea Harreld McNary Spencer 
Broussard Johnson Moses Sutherland 
88 Jones. Wash New Wadsworth 

pper ellogg Norbeck Warren 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Watson 
Dillingham Lenroot Page Weller 
Edge 2 Pepper Willis 
Ernst McCormick Phipps 
Fernald MeCumber Ranadel! 

NOT VOTING—36 

Ashurst Elkins Myers Simmons 
Bayard France Nelson Smoot 
Bursum Gerry Nicholson Stanfield 
Calder yee Norris Sterling 
Caraway joodl Owen Swansou 
Colt Hitchcock Pittman Townsend 
Couzens Kendrick Poindexter Underwood 
Culberson King Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 
Cummins La Follette Shields Williams 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13798) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 101, 106, 119, and 122 to the said bill 
and concurred therein; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 18, 21, 
34, 36, 3S, and 49 to the said bill and concurred therein each 
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with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House had insisted. upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disa 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 124 to the bill (H. R. 
13660), making appropriation for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District. for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924. and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed. 
te a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 86) providing that in 
the enrollment of House bill 13798, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, the:Clerk of the: House be authorized and directed 
to make a correction, in which it requested the concurrence of 


the Senate. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. In the usual course I presume the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the conference re- 
port. I move that the Senate proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON Will the Senator withhold the motion for 
a moment? The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr Hrrog- 
cock] is temporarily out of the Chamber and he desires to be 
present when the motion is made. Will the Senator wait until 
he returns? He will be here in a few minutes. 

Mr: PHIPPS. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for the purpose of calling up the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the District of Columbia appropriation: bill? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I myself have called up a conference 


report. 
Mr. PHIPPS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on certain amendments of the Senate to House bill 
18798, which will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
February 21. 1923. 


Resolved, That the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered — * „ 119, and 122 to the 
bill (H. R. 13793) entitled “An act m. ig nn ore for the 
military and nonmilit activities of the ar Department for the 
* ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, and concur 
therein. 

That the House recede from its disa nt to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 18, and concur ti “in with an amendment as 
tonowe an lieu of the sum proposed; in said amendment insert 
“ $250,000," 

That the House recede from its dis. ent to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 21, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: After the word “ uarters,” in said, amendment, insert: 
~ Provided, That not exceedin 0.000 of the funds appropriated in 
this get shall be used for maintenance of divisional and. regi- 
mental 8 of the Organized Reserves,” 

That the House recede from, its ment to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34, and concur rein with an amendment as 
follows : Strike out the first sentence in said amendment. 

That the House recede from its disa to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 36, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike 
out “ be construed to.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
ma Senate numbered 88, and' concur therein with an amendment as 
ollows : 

“None of the reef appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
any officer on the retired Ust of the Army who is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or asseciation as a sales or con- 
tract agent or as the manager or directing head: of sales or contracts 
for the purpose of selling, contracting for the sale of, negotiating for 
the sale of, or furnishing to the Army or the War Department any 
supplies, materials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, „ or 

And none of the e in this act shi be 
s 


munitions. 
of th 


That the House recede ftom f sa ment tọ the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 49, and concur therein with an amendment, as 


follows: 
“On and after July 1, 1923, the cost of tr tion of ma 
in connection with e manufacturing and purchasing activities o 
the Signal Corps, Ordnance Department, Chemical Warfare Service 
Air. Service, ical. Department, Department, and the Co 
Artillery Corps, and in connection with the construction and installa- 
Astillery: Carpe may, be charaed: to the appropriations for the work i 
s ma o the app ms for wor! 
connention with which such transportation are required; and. 
the Budget estimates for each of such appropriations sh hereafter 
ony separately the amounts required: for such = 
That the House insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered. 30. 


Mr: WADSWORTH and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York a question? 


The PRESIDING, OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Tork yield. to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. L do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr.. Hrrex- 
cock] requested that if this conference report were presented 
und unanimous consent were asked for its consideration, that 
objection be made to it. I realize that under the rule the Sen- 
ator from New York may move to take up the conference re- 
port; L presume that is correct, and, perhaps, that is the motion 
which he has made, though I am not sure whether he has made 
a motion that the report be taken up or bas asked unanimous 
consent that it may be: taken. up. However, I mention the 
fact that the Senator from Nebraska, who is temporarily absent, 
having merely gone to get his dinner intending to return di- 
rectly, has asked that if a unanimous consent request for the 
consideration of the conference report were made. it be not 
granted until his return. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. Chair will state that he 
understood the Senator from New York to have made the- mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of the conference report, 
which motion is not debatable. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous, consent to make a 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from New York 
asks unanimous consent; to. make a statement. Is: there: objec- 
tion? The Chair hears nong; and the Senator from. New York 
will proceed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr: President, my hesita in with- 
holding the motion: until: the return of the Bouse from Ne- 
braska is due to the fact that if it is withheld the matter 
loses. its privileged: status, which I do not want lost. I am 
willing to withhold the motion if 1 may have the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to bring the matter before the Senate 
upon the return of the Senator from Nebraska, and to renew. 
my motion at that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is reasonable, and I think 
no objection will be made to that. s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Have we the assurance, so far as the 
Senator may give it, that the Senator from Nebraska will be 
here in a short time? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no doubt that he will be here very 
shortly, 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a moment, if the Sena- 
tor please. The Senator from New York received unanimous 
consent to make a statement, but the Chair does not under- 
stand that any other Senator has received. unanimous: consent 
to make a statement, and the motion is not debatable, 

i . Will the Senator from New York yield 
o me 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wished to say that the Senator from 
Nebraska left the Chamber with the impression that this re- 
port would not be over here until about 10 o'clock, and he 

to return within the next 30 minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Nebraska will be 
here within that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. He will be here, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Mississippi to. ask unanimous consent that 
at 9 o'clock the motion to proceed to the consideration of the 
conference report in its privileged status shall be entertained? 

Mr. HARRISON., Yes; I thank the Chair. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to make a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Nevada will 
state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a motion pending, and that motion 
is privileged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. But it is not debatable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The motion is that the Senate take up what 
is. called the filled milk bill. The presentation of a conference 
report is privileged, but its consideration is not privileged. L 
make the point of order that the motion, if there has been a 
motion—I do not know whether or not the Senator from New 
York has made a motion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair so understood. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I did make the motion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I make the point of order that the motion 
is out of order, because there is a motion pending. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule XXVII, in its first 
clause, relative to reports of conference committees, provides 
that such reports may be received under certain conditions, 
which existed when this report was received. The rule then 
goes on to provide: 

And when received, the question of 
of the report, if raised, shall be imm 
mined without debate. 

The question was raised by the motion of the Senator from 
New York, and the Chair was about to put it when the Senator 
from New York received unanimous consent to make a state- 
ment. The point of order raised by the Senator from Nevada 
is overruled. The question is upon the motion of the Senator 
from New York to proceed to the consideration of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Chair will bear with me, my point of 
order is that when there is nothing pending before the Senate 
the presentation of a conference report is a privileged matter 
and it may be received by the Senate; but I can not conceive 
how the Senate, when it is considering action upon an existing 
motion, without a motion to displace it, can act on some other 
motion, 

Mr. LODGE. A privileged motion can displace It. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will read the com- 
plete rule. Rule XX VII provides: 

REPORTS OF CONFERENCE COMMITTEES. 


1. The presentation of reports of committees of conference shall 
always be in order, except when the Journal is being read, or a ques- 


roceeding to the consideration 
lately put, and shall be deter- 


tion of order or a motion to adjourn is pending, or while the Senate |. 


ts dividing— 

None of those things was in process when the report was re- 
ceived. The rule proceeds 
and when received the yea of proceeding to the consideration of 
the report, shall be imm ly put, and shall be determined 
without debate. 

The Chair holds that the point of order raised by the Sena- 
ter from Nevada is not well taken. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from New York that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. ‘President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understand that a unanimous-consent re- 
quest was made that the motion should be entertained at 9 
o'clock. 

Mr. LODGE. Without losing its privilege. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Without losing its privileged status. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; without losing its privileged status. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that at 9 o’clock the Senator from New 
York may be permitted to renew the motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report without losing the privi- 
leged status of that motion. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KING. If agreed to, would that displace the important 
measure now before us, to wit, the ship subsidy bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. Does the Senator refer to the 
request for unanimous consent? If so, the Chair is of the 
opinion that it would not displace the unfinished business. 

Mr. KING. I refer to the consideration of the conference 
report submitted by the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being under a unanimous-con- 
sent proposal, the Chair would think not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I understand the Chair to say that 
the unanimous-consent agreement would not displace the un- 
finished business, but when the motion is made at 9 o'clock, if 
it should prevail, that would displace it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Chair’s under- 
standing. The Chair understood the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] to make an inquiry with reference to the present status 
of the unfinished business, which, of course, will not be dis- 
turbed if the unanimous-consent agreement shall be entered 
into; but if the motion of the Senator from New York when 
made at 9 o'clock shall prevail, of course the unfinished busi- 
ness will be displaced. Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent agreement requested by the Senator from Mississippi? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay before 
the Senate the conference report on House bill 13660, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report of the conference 
committee is privileged and may be presented. The Secretary 
will read the report. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 124 to 
the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
5 and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ollows : 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124, and 
in accordance with the authority granted by House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 84, passed at the present session, agrees to the 
amendment of the Senate with the following amendment: In 
lines 6 and 7 of the matter inserted by said Senate amendment 
strike out the words at the Virginia end of the Key Bridge"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 

L. Hester BAIT, 

W. L. Jones, 

CARTER GEASS, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Ronxxr E. Evans, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 


report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ar- 
kansas permit the Chair to state the question? The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from Colorado. 
The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Secretary read a state- 
ment concerning this conference report, but it was impossible 
to understand the effect of the report. I will ask the Senator 
from Colorado to explain the issues between the two Houses 
that are to be composed by this conference report, and to dis- 
cuss what adjustment has been made of the respective issues. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President. a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts will state his point of order. 

Mr. LODGE. My point of order is that we have to deter- 
mine first the up of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Quite so. That is a motion 
that is not debatable. The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Colorado that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 124 to the bill (H. R. 13660) making appro- 
priations for the government of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such ‘District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippt 
will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the status now of the ship subsidy 
pn and the motion of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lapp]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands they 
have been displaced. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will say that this is the final 
and complete ‘report of the conferees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a parliamentary 


inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
will state it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask whether, in the 
opinion of the Chair, the shipping bill has been temporarily 
displaced, or whether it will be necessary to take it up by mo- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The opinion of the Chair is 
that since the Senate, by regular motion, has proceeded to the 
consideration of the conference report, the unfinished business 
is displaced, and can not resume its place before the Senate 
except upon motion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Chair is unquestionably correct. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, continuing my statement 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether the conference report has been printed? Is it avail- 
able? Has a print been made of the conference report? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; some days since. The Senate agreed to 
a concurrent resolution which authorized the conferees to elimi- 
nate a certain phrase in the wording of an amendment which 
was in disagreement, eliminating the words “at the Virginia 
end of the Key Bridge,” in amendment No. 124, which extends 
for one year an appropriation of $25,000 for the purpose of 
providing a bathing beach for the colored residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That was the only item remaining in dispute. 
It has now been agreed upon, pursuant to the concurrent resolu- 
tion already adopted by both Houses. This is merely a matter 
of form in presenting the report for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask to have the question put on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Colorado that the Senate adopt 
the conference report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire as to the first item in the report? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say, for the information of the Senator, 
that there is only one item in the report. 

Mr. KING. I was diverted for a moment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It relates solely to one item. All others have 
been disposed of. This is the item with reference to the bathing 
beach for the colored residents of the District. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what disposition 
was made of the item with respect to parks—the Patterson 
tract as well as other tracts, as I recall—for which provision 
was made by the Senate? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was not in dispute at the moment. That 
was disposed of in the earlier conference. The Senate receded. 
The House declined to agree to those items, and the Senate was 
under the necessity of receding, because the Senate had put 
them in; and, under the rule generally recognized, the House 
introducing new matter is the one which is compelled to recede 
when the other House refuses to agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from Colorado 
what disposition was made of the items respecting schools and 
school-houses—the appropriations for schools? 

Mr. PHIPPS. There were various items, Mr. President. I 
will say to the Senator that all of the items that were con- 
tained in the original bill, and which had been stricken out on 
the floor of the House under points of order, have been restored 
to the bill, and have now been approved by the House as sug- 
gested by the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
became of the Archives Building? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was not an item in the District of Colum- 
bia bill. That item, I believe, was carried in the independ- 
ent offices bill, or some other bill. It was not a feature of 
this bill. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
report, then? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the District would not be interested in the 
Archives Building. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sure that I understood 
the statement of the Senator, and if I did not it was my fault 
and not his. My recollection is that there were a number of 
items dealing with schoolhouses and the purchasing of ground 
for additional school buildings that were in dispute. May I in- 
quire whether all of those items have been composed by the 
House receding and accepting the position taken by the Senate? 

Mr. PHIPPS. All of those have been, The House receded in 
every instance, but there were two or three additional items pro- 
posed by the Senate which the House was unwilling to accept, 
and on those the Senate has receded, 

Mr. KING. What were those items, may I inquire of the 
Senator? 

Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator will allow me time to get to my 
desk, I shall be glad to answer his question. I can not remember 
them all. 


It was not provided for in the conference 


Mr. KING. I shall be very happy to give the Senator such 
time as he uires. 

Mr. PHIP They have been disposed of, however. They 
are not in dispute and have no effect on the present motion. 
Mr. KING. I know, but we shall be very glad to hear from 
the Senator what disposition was made of those items. I think 
the Senator will make time by making an explanation at this 
moment. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I do not yield, Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Answering the inquiry of the Senator, Mr. 
President, the Senator will find on page 55 of the bill amendment 
numbered 80. On that amendment the Senate receded. On 
amendment numbered 81 the Senate also receded. The first was 
for the purchase of a site near the Brightwood School, and the 
second was for the purchase of a site near Rittenhouse and Fifth 
Streets NW. On amendment numbered 82, for the purchase of a 
site north of Webster Street and east of Georgia Avenue, the 
Senate receded. The House receded on the land for the Dunbar 
High School, which is in amendment numbered 79, and several 
others which I have mentioned—the extensible building at 
Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth Street and the Tenley School, in- 
cluding the building, the John F. Cook School, and the site for 
a 16-room building at Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 
The great majority of the items recommended by the Senate have 
been included in the bill in its approved form and agreed to by 
the House. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the acting chairman of the 
committee what became of the item on page 108 of the bill in 
reference to the water supply—the appropriation of $6,150,000? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the appropriation carried by the bill is $1,500,- 
000. There is a recitation to the effect that the total amount 
available, either by money appropriation or authorization to 
contract, up to the present time is $6,150,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I understand that; but did the House 
agree to that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Oh, yes; the House agreed to that. The only 
question involved at all was that of improving the language in 
the amendment on page 110, providing for the progress of the 
work, construction under way and proposed within the District. 
The words “and without“ were inserted, so that it reads: 

i oe under way and proposed within and without the Dis- 
T . 

That was done so as to cover any possibility of their getting 
into the State of Virginia, which it was intended to cover. 

ce McKELLAR. Mr. President will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was done with amendment No. 
126, on page 103, the proviso? Was that included? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; on amendment No. 126 the House re- 
ceded. The purpose of that amendment was simply to take 
off the cloud which covered this property during the period 
of time it was under consideration for park purposes, The 
areas described in that amendment, 126, are those which 
the Park Commission has decided that it will not acquire 
and has no use for; and it was determined that they should 
be cleared of any cloud to their title, so that the owners of 
the property would be free to sell or otherwise dispose of them 
as they might see fit. The District would have no further 
claim to them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield further to the Senator from Tennesssee, or does he yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wanted to inquire where the land 
lies to which the Senator was just referring? 

Mr. PHIPPS.. In what is popularly known as the Piney 


Branch section of Rock Creek Park. 
Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me 
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Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 
Mr. McKELLAR. What was done with amendments Nos. 
127 and 128, found on pages 105 and 106? 


Mr. PHIPPS. Those are the ones on which I have heretofore. 


stated to the Senator from Utah the Senate conferees were 
under the necessity of receding, The House refused to agree, 
and therefore the three pieces of property will not be acquired 
under this bill. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. For a question. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
what provision has been made for lighting the school buildings? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The House agreed. to an addition of $25,000 
over and above the amount they had passed for that purpose. 
In addition to that there was an inerease of $35,000 made in 
the item for repair and upkeep, part of which may be devoted 
to the same purpose, providing modern lighting for schoolrooms, 

Mr: DIAL. Is that sufficient for all the school buildings? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would not like to venture an opinion as to 
that. I think it would be quite an undertaking to change the 
lighting in every schoolroom in every building in the District, 
but this will permit the work to proceed as rapidly as it has to 
be carried forward. 

Mr. DIAL. I did not mean to change the lighting In all of 
them; I meant, to see that everyone of them had lighting facil- 
ities. In some they have no electric light and no gas: 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have heard that statement made, but I have 
not yet been in a school building that did not have some form 
of lighting, They have not had to resort to tallow candles in 
any of the schools I have been In. 

Mr. DIAL. In some they have very poor gaslight. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Utah. yield? 

Mr. KING. For a question. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator in charge of 
the conference report with reference to the amendment on 
page 101: 

P . . 
maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of not to exceed three 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying yehicl and the maintenance, re- 

r, exchange, and operation of motor cy and bicycles for division 
oremen, $343,750. 

Was that agreed to by the House? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to congratulate the House on not 
agreeing to it, and I congratulate the Senate conferees on yield- 
ing. 
Mr. PHIPPS. We were lu disagreement, and under the com- 
pulsion of yielding. 

Mr. KING, Mr. President, just a word or two with respect 
to this report and some of the subject matters which are com- 
prised within it. I regret that the appropriations. made by. the 
Senate committee with reference to the schools, the acquisition 
of additional lands for. the erection of schoolhouses, and the 
appropriations for the erection of schoolhouses were not all ac- 
ceded. to by the House. 

Mr. PHIPPS: Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
the Senator's own remarks on the floor of this Chamber were 
used by the conferees on the part of the House in-opposition to 
those very items. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if so, they were distorted. With 
respect to the park provisions, there was one provision, I think, 
if I understand the Senator, on which the Senate yielded, as to 
which, in my opinion, it would have been for the benefit of the 
District of Columbia if they had not assented fo the position of 
the House. I was in accord with the position whieh I under: 
stand the House took regarding the so-called Patterson tract. 
There nay have beer ample justification for the purchase of 
that tract, but it did seem to me at the time that there were 
grounds available the title of which was im the District, perhaps 
subject to some incumbrance or some servitude—as to that, I am 
not quite clear—which would have been proper aud suitable for 
park purposes for the section of the city which it was presumed 
that park would serve. 

However, as to the other traet, I understand the Senator to 
say that the Senate yielded, and the House refused to assent 
to the purchase of the other tract? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct: 

Mr. KING. I regret that the conferees yielded in regard to 
that matter. I believe that one of the Important duties and 
functions of a municipality is to provide suitable parks and 
playgrounds within the municipality. A few years ago our 
municipalities seemed to ignore the importance of parks. Quite 
recently civie pride, as well as à desire for the improved con- 


dition of the health of the people; have taken possession of 
municipal bodies, and there has been a very general movement 
in favor of acquiring lands. for suitable parks. 

Congress has manifested, in the main, a very commendable 
spirit in acquiring lands suitable for park purposes; but with 
the growth of the city, with the development in various other 
parts, it is quite apparent that we must make further provi- 
sion for parks in the future. Whatever money is spent in the 
acquisition of municipal parks, in my judgment, is a very wise 
investment, not only for the health of the people and the wel- 
fare of the people, speaking in a physical sense, but from an 
artistic and esthetic standpoint. So I regret that as to this 
particular item the Senate conferees felt constrained to yield. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask the chair- 
man of the committee as to amendments 116 and 117, on pages 
98- and 94; for the aid and support of the national library 
for the blind, and the Columbia: Polytechnic Institute for the 
Blind. Were those two items agreed to in conference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. One of them in full, and the other in part. 
I think the House agreed to $2,500 in one instance, where we 

$5,000; and im the other they concetied $1,500, the 
full amount proposed by the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
Say that I greatly regret that the full amounts were not al- 
lowed in beth cases, There could not be anything more de- 
serving than these two institutions; and I regret very much 
that the amounts were not allowed. 

1 want to ask about the amendment on page 29, amendment 
numbered 46. 

Mr. KING. I yield. for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was done with that amendment in 
reference to the allowance for automobiles privately: owned? 

Mr. PHIPPS: The number in the bill was kept down to a 
total of 48 automobiles and 8 motor cycles, as I recall it, at a 
monthly allowance of $20 in the case of automobiles and $10 in 
the case of motor cycles: 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senate yielded and accepted the House 
provision? 

Mr: PHIPPS: It did. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Had the House fixed the number? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the House did not fix the number. 

Mr. McKELLAR: But the conferees agreed on a number? 

Mr. PHIPPS. They made an inquiry as to the number that 
should be used, and there was no disagreement as to the num- 
ber that should be used. 

Mr. McKELLAR: All I can say about that is that I am sorry 
they did not eut it out entirety. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want at this time to compliment 
the distinguished Seuator from Colorado; and I do not want him 
to infer from any observations: I have made that I am criticizing 
in the slightest degree his conduct as a conferee: I think the 
District of Columbia is to be congratulated upon having upon 
the important committee that deals with the appropriations: for 
this great District a man who has given so much time and who 
is so well equipped for the discharge of his duties as the able 
Senator from Colorado. 

I did make a comment with respect to the schools which my 
friend, as I understand hiin, hias: misconstrued; When the bill 
was under consideration in the Senate, I did call his attention to 
the fact that a joint’ committee had been appointed by the 
House and by the Senate for the consideration of the school 
question. I suggested that that.committee had taken testimony, 
that it had not yet submitted its report, and I believed the com- 
mittee, when it reported; would: submit a comprehensive plan 
dealing with the entire subject of education within the District 
of Columbia, not only the curriculum of the schools, but the 
mechanics, if I may use that expression: 

The members of the committee took testimony as to the con- 
dition of the schoolhouses, and the lack of school facilities, and 
I am not betraying: any. contidence when I. say that the com- 
mittee were unanimously of the opinion that there should be 
larger appropriatious to build schoolhouses aud equip them, 
to meet the needs of the people of the District. That comunittee 
will soon be able, lu my opinion, to report to Congress, and I 
believe the committee will report that land must be acquired 
upon which to erect. otlier schoolhouses, and that a. consider- 
able sum of money should be appropriated in the near future 
for the erection of buildings so necessary for the education of 
the young men and women of the District. Iam sure that when 
that plan is reported to the Congress, It will meet with the 
hearty approval of this body, as well as the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

Mr; PHIPPS: Mr. President; first: of all L want‘ to: thank the 
Senator for his complimentary remarks; and to take this ge- 
casion to say that in my conferences with the Senator on items 
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of public interest here in the District, I have found him very 
broad minded, and indeed helpful, and I thoroughly understood 
his attitude with reference to the Patterson tract, and also with 
regard to the other tract of land. As I have stated, it was not 
possible for the Senate to insist on its position, on account of 
the parliamentary situation. 

With reference to the matter of the schools, and my state- 
ment that the remarks made on the floor by the Senator were 
used as an argument to prevent the allowance of the items pro- 
posed by the Senate, that was merely in this limited manner. 
Perhaps I should have stated it at the time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, may we have order, so that 
we may hear the charming eulogies which are being pronounced 
by Senators? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It was simply that these programs should be 
carried out, and perhaps the placing of the school buildings in 
advance would kill it. I am for a vote on the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there was so much confusion 
that I could not hear all that Senators were saying in tribute 
to each other. I want to hear all that. It delights me to hear 
them paying tributes to each other in this fashion. 

I wanted to know if the provision for the pay of school-teach- 
ers was retained in the bill as we passed it through the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There was no change in that item at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The Vice President laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in further re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, a 
report relative to the number and cost of maintenance of mo- 
tor vehicles in use in the field service, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry railway postal 
clerks of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 13136) to amend an act entitled “An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, which was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

He also presented a petition of sundry railway postal clerks 
of Cheyenne, Wyo., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
13609) to amend an act entitled “An act to reclassify post- 
masters and employees of the Postal Service and adjust their 
salaries and compensation on an equitable basis,“ approved 
June 5, 1920, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions of the city council of 
Worcester, Mass., condemning the so-called Ku-Klux Klan, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McNARY presented a telegram from Sam A. Kozer, secre- 
tary of state of Oregon, at Salem, Oreg., transmitting a joint 
memorial of the Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., February 21, 1923. 
CHARLES L. McNary 


United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


Pursuant to the provisions thereof I am transmitting senate joint 
memorial No. 6, thirty-second legislative assembly, State of Oregon: 
Senate joint memorial No. 6. 
Whereas at the ! tive assembly of the Oregon State lature, 
set the Government of the United States in the inter- 
ested the State of Oregon to cede 
and to certain land in front of 


Oreg. ; and 

3 in pursuance of said request said legislative assembly of 
Oregon at the session held that year passed an act, “An act to grant 
to the United States all right, title, and interest of the State of Oregon 
to certain tide lands herein mentioned,” the said act passed both the 
house and senate and was duly approved on the 21st day of October, 
1864, by Addison C. Gibbs, Governor of the State of Oregon, bill being 
house bill No. 65 of said legislature held in 1864; and 

ereas said United States Government has never in any manner 
whatsoever made use of said Sand Island for military purposes nor for 
aay ote purpose except as hereinafter stated; and 
ereas for a great number of years last past the War Department 

of the Federal Government, through its mndineering Department, has 
leased said Sand Island to different persons and corporations for the 
purpose of salmon seining, and has received through the medium of 
said leases large sums of money approximating several hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon feels that, 
by reason of the fact that this revenue has been secured from a non- 
military commercial use of said Sand 8 a use never contemplated 
at the time this land was ceded by the State of Oregon to the United 
States, the money belongs really, PENY; and morally to the State 
of Oregon, and believes it unfair that the United States Government 


retains revenue secured from the lease of said Sand Island for purposes 


other than were originally intended; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon desires to assist the city of Astoria, in 
Clatsop County, Oreg., to rehabilitate itself from the effects of the con- 
flagration which destroyed the business portion of said city on December 
8, 1922, and in that connection desires to have the Federal Government 
2 to the State of Oregon the sums of money morally belonging to 
the State and secured by the Federal Government through the lease of 
Sand Island: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House conourring), 
That we do hereby petition and memorialize Congress to immediately 

ss an act which shall provide that all such amounts of revenue here- 
ofore secured by the Federal Government from said leases on Sand 
Island shall be immediately turned over to the treasurer of the State of 
Oregon; that when so received by the treasurer of the State of Oregon 
the secretary of state shall draw a warrant perane to the city of 
Astoria upon the treasurer of the State of Oregon for the amount of the 
money so turned over by the Federal Government to the State of Ore- 
gon; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately wired b 
the secretary of state to the Clerk of the United States Senate an 
to the Clerk of the United States House of Representatives and to each 
of the Oregon Members of Congress. 

Concurred in by the house February 20, 1923. 

K. KUBLI, 
Speaker of the House. 
Adopted by the senate February 16, 1923. 
Jay UPTON 


President of the Senate. 
SAM A. Kozer, 
Secretary of State. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that they presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

On February 20, 1923: 

S. 2023. An act defining the crop failure in the production of 
wheat, rye, or oats by those who borrowed money from the 
Government of the United States in the years 1918 and 1919, 
for the purchase of wheat, rye, or oats for seed, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3220. An act to amend sections 2, 5, 11, 12, 15, 19, 29, and 
30 of the United States Warehouse Act, approved August 
11, 1916. 

On February 21, 1923: 

S. 1066. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to close Piney Branch Read between Seventeenth 
and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets NW., 
rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening and 
extension of streets called for in the permanent highway plan 
of the District of Columbia; 

S. 3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee ; 

S. 3103. An net to amend section 2294, United States Revised 
Statutes, relating to homesteads ; 

S. 3332. An act to provide for a grant to the city of Boise, in 
the State of Idaho, of the use of a certain part of the Boise 
Barracks Military Reservation, under certain conditions; 

S. 3593. An act to authorize an exchange of lands with owners 
of private land holdings within the Glacier National Park; 

S. 3808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on the Colum- 
bia River and various other irrigation projects; 

S. 4036. An act to prohibit the unauthorized wearing, manu- 
facture, or sale of medals and badges awarded by the War De- 
partment; and 

8S. J. Res. 279. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan 3,000 wooden folding chairs for the use of the 
United Confederate Veterans at their reunion to be held in New 
Orleans, La., on April 11, 12, and 13, 1923. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: - 

A bill (S. 4604) for the relief of Yvonne Therrien (with an 
accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 4605) for the relief of Alice M. Durkee (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ARMY PAY READJUSTMENT. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (II. R. 14077) to extend the benefits of 
section 14 of the pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922, to vali- 
date certain payments made to the National Guard and reserve 
officers and warrant officers, and for other purposes, which were 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 
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AMENDMENT TO THIRD DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$27,800 to Elizabeth White, administratrix of the estate of 
Samuel N. White, deceased, late of West Feliciana Parish, La., 
in full satisfaction of her claim as reported by the Court of 
Claims, etc., intended to be proposed by him to the third de- 
ficiency appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by title, and re- 
ferred as indicated below: 

II. R. 14270. An act to amend sections 8, 4, 9, 12, 15, 21, 22, 
and 25 of the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as 
the Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 6577. An act authorizing the conveyance of certain land 
in the State of South Dakota to the Robert E. Kelley Post, No. 
79, American Legion, South Dakota; and 

H. R. 10041. An act for the relief of certain ex-service men; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 514. An act authorizing the payment of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay to Josephine H. Barin; 

H. R. 1263. An act for the relief of Charles L. McCulley; 
and 

H. R. 4487, An act for the relief of James H. Gordon; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

II. R. 297. An act for the relief of Mrs. Vincenza Diminico; 

H. R. 1227. An act for the relief of Frank G. Emmes; 

II. R. 8733. An act for the relief of Harold L. McKinley; 

H. R. 8871. An act for the relief of Richard Andrews; 

II. R. 9631. An act for the relief of Edward F. Dunne, jr.: 

II. R. 10022. An act for the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of 
Malone, N. X.; 

H. R. 12315. An net for the relief of the owners of the 
schooner T. K. Bentley; and 

H. R. 12584. An act for the relief of Alice Loeber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
hour of 9 o’clock having arrived, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, the question is on the privi- 
leged motion made by the Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortA] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
message from the House on certain amendments of the Senate 
to the Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the action of the House of Representatives, which will be 
read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Ix THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THR UNITED STATES, 
February 21, 1923. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its or, EEY to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 101, 106, 119, and 122 to the bill (H. R. 
18793) entitled “An act making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other p ses,“ and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 18, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed in said amendment insert $250,000.” 

That the House recede from Its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 21, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 
After the word “headquarters,” in said amendment, insert: “Pro- 
vided, That not exceeding $60,000 of the funds appropriated in this act 
shall be used for the maintenance of divisional and regimental head- 
quarters of the Organized Reserves.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 84, and concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: Strike out the first sentence in said amendment. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 86, and concur t 777 5 with au amendment as 
follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
“be construed to.“ 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 38, and concur therein with an amendment as 

Ollows = 

“None of the money e in this act shall be used to pay 
any officer on the retired list of the Army who is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or association as a sales or con- 
tract agent or as the manager or directing head of sales or contracts 
for the purpose of selling, contracting for the sale of. negotiating for 
the sale of, or furnishing to the Army or the War artment an 
supplies, materials, equipment, lands, bu ilinge, lants, vessels, or muni- 
tions, And none of the money Le eget n this act shall be used to 
pay any officer on the retired list of the Army who is employed by 
any individual, 8 corporation, or association regularly or 
freuen 17 in making direct sales of any merchandlse or ma- 
terial to the War Department or Army.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No, 49, and concur therein with an amendment as follows: 

“On and after July 1, 1923. the cost of transportation of material in 
connection with the manufacturing and purchasing activities of the 
Signal Corps, Ordnance Department, Chemical Warfare Service, Air 
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Service, Medical Department, Engineer Department. and the Coast 
Artillery Corps, and lu connection with the construction and installa - 
tion of flre-control projects at seacoast fortifications by the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps may be char to the appropriations for the work in con- 
nection with which such transportation anges are required; and the 
Budget estimates for each of such appropriations shall hereafter carry 
separately the amounts required for such transportation costs.” 

3 e sione insist upon its disagreement to the amendment of the 

nate No. 80. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate recede from its 
amendment No. 30, and agree to the amendments of the House 
to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 18, 21, 34, 36, 38, and 49. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have not had an opportunity 
to examine this report, and I should be very glad if the Senator 
would explain to us those items which he has asked us now to 
recede from or accede to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Amendment numbered 30, concerning 
which I have moved the Senate recede, was an amendment put 
on while the bill was in the House, requiring recruiting officers 
of the Army to obtain the written consent of the parents or 
guardian of a recruit, if the recruit was between the ages of 
18 and 21. 

Amendment numbered 18, concerning which I have moved 
the Senate agree to the amendment of the House, provides that 
reserve officers when attending the 15-day training camps shall 
receive mileage at the rate of 4 cents a mile. 

Mr. KING. May I make an inquiry of the Senator? I 
understand this was a House provision and the Senate dis- 
agreed to it and the Senate conferees receded? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; this was a Senate amendment. 

Mr. KING. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The conferees suggested it should be 
amended by decreasing the appropriation from $275,000 to 
$250,000. Then the Senate added the language concerning 
4-cent mileage. 

No. 21 refers to the maintaining of divisional and regi- 
mental headquarters for the Organized Reserve. The House 
has amended the Senate amendment in that regard by limiting 
the amount of money which shall be used for maintenance of 
those headquarters to $60,000 for the next fiscal year, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state to what extent the 
Senate provision was cut down? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was not cut down specifically. 
Maintenance of divisional and regimental headquarters was 
one of a number of items taken care of by one appropriation. 
The House has inserted a proviso that not more than $60,000 
of the $350,000 appropriation shall be used for, the maintenance 
of headquarters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That merely limits the activities of the 
Reserves? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
quarters. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What was the total appropriation for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I was answering the question of the 
Senator from Utah as to what the particular amendments were. 
May I finish that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 34 relates to the validating of pay- 
ments heretofore made to 12 retired enlisted men of the Regular 
Army who are now employed in the Veterans’ Bureau or have 
been employed there up to this time at salaries in excess of 
$2,500. The comptroller has ruled that these retired enlisted 
men fall under the prohibition of the statute of 1894 forbidding 
officers of the Government receiving more than two salaries if 
the civil salary is in excess of $2,500. This language validates 
the payments made in the past, so the money shall not be col- 
lected from the 12 old soldiers. 

No. 86 has to do with the heat and light in kind allowance 
and straightens out the pay of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps bill, so it is entirely clear. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment in order that there may be discussed the pro- 
cedure in the Senate after the conference report on the Army 
appropriation bill has been disposed of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say, as the Senator has 
intimated, that in consideration of the disposal of the two con- 
ference reports without any unnecessary delay, and after the 
conference report is disposed of, I shall make my motion to take 
up the shipping bill and then agree to a recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 


It limits the expense of the head- 
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Mr. ROBINSON. With the motion pending to proceed to the 
consideration of the shipping bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I would like to have that distinctly 
understood. Is this a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to ask unanimous 
consent to recess until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator make the request now? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. I ask unanimous 
consent that immediately upon the disposal of the action of the 
House on the amendments of the Senate to the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill I shall be permitted to make a motion to 
take up the shipping bill and, with that motion pending, the 
Senate shall take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Senator from New York 
will proceed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 36 makes it entirely clear that the 
ipay law does not permit the giving of heut and light in kind. 

No. 88 relates to the activities of retired officers in the em- 
‘ploy of concerns which sell goods to the Government. 

No. 49 relates to the charging of transportation costs to 
‘the appropriations made for the purchase of materials by the 
‘division of the War Department named in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from New York that the Senate 
jrecede from its amendment numbered 30 and agree to the 
‘amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Win the Senator withhold the 
motion until the Chair lays before the Senate a concurrent 
‘resolution of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. This is not in strict accordance with 
‘the unanimous-consent agreement; but if there is nothing more, 
‘J have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was not mentioned, but it 
was understood that no other business would be transacted. 
This, I think, is in connection with the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It ts for the correction of a 
clerical error in the bill which has just been disposed of. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have no objection, if there is nothing 
further. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move the adoption of the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent.resolution (H. Con. Res. 86) was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of entatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 1379: ) entitled “Am act mak- 
ing repriations fer the and no activities of the 
War partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes,“ the Clerk of the House is authorized and directed to 
make the foll m: Im line 15 of the matter inserted by 
‘Senate amendment No. 29 strike out “ Congress). Promotions” and 
insert “ Congress), promotions.” 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 12817—the shipping 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supple- 
ment the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not to be voted on this 
evening. 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to be left pend- 
ing, the Chair understands. - 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is. Several Senators are 
apparently anxious to obtain recognition. As I said, it was 
understood, at the request of Senators on the other side of the 
aisle, that no other business would be disposed of to-night. 
Personally I would be perfectly willing to allow it to be done, 
but that was part of the understanding. It was not men- 
tiened openly. Now, in pursuance of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the motion pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending motion is that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 12817 
the shipping bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the order hereto- 
fore entered into be carried out and that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 o'clock and 8 minutes 
p: m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, February 22, 1923, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, February 21, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O, Lord of all merey, we bless Thee for the new day. Surely 
we are encompassed by Thy rich abundance; no good thing 
dost Thou withhold from us. We find that all Thy ways are 
pleasantness and all Thy paths are peace. Let us feel the 
impulse and the restraint of Thy presence. May we trust Thee 
without doubt or fear, and all the while just know Thee as 
our dearest Friend. By faith in Thee and fidelity to the right 
may the blessings of all the Christian virtues rest upon our 
people and let fall upon the world the hope of a better day. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday during the vote on 
Senate amendment No. 21 to the Army bill I intended to vote 
“nay,” but got into a little discussion with my colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago], and let it get away 
anc 1 should have voted “nay” on amendment 21 if 

voted. 


REVISION OF THE FEDERAL CODE APPROVED RY OUR ABLEST LAWYERS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record by printing letters from Mr. John H. 
Wigmore, letters from Judge Trieber, of the Federal court in 
Arkansas, and a letter from Mr. John W. Davis, president of 
the American Bar Assocfation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On what subject? 

Mr. LITTLE. On the Federal code revision. 


There was no objection. 
The letters referred to are as follows: 
FROM WIGMORE ON. EVIDENCE. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or Law 
Chicag Th, October 22, 192 
0 r 
Hon. Epwarp C. Li SRSA n 


TTLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: I am much interested in learning the progress of congres- 
0 the excellent ision of the 


to kno er there is Tikeifhood your numbering bei 
changed substantially before revision is enacted into law. T have 
assumed that without doubt it would be enacted substantially as 


The interval since the last official revision, of 1874-1878 is the long- 
that has elapsed in any jurisdiction except Ilinois. In this State, 
and the appearance of a one- 
session 3 the bar has 
in the eral laws the bulk and 
ation has now piled up into a mess 
shoeking waste of time. 
Intolerable. Since the completion 
on the failure to act has become a disgrace on the 
— boa The shame of leaving the Federal laws in this con- 
tion is no longer excusable on any ground. 
Sincerely yours, Jonx H. Wicmonz. 


OPINION OF UNITED STATES JUDGE TRIEBER. 


UNITED Srares DISTRICT JUDGE'S CHAMBERS, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS, 
Little Rock, Ark., February 12, 1923. 
My Dear Senators: I am not 


waiting ou: this length 3 
On H 16, i the ouse of Representatives 


conse! ; and re acts of Congress. up 
no, action. has been taken. on it by the Senate. 
It is one of the most important bills now pending and assist- 
ance you gentlemen can render to have it enacted into a will 
of great benefit to the people. 
The last. Re atutes enacted bD; Smee as a law, and 
which re; all other laws was published in 1873. In 1878 a 
second tion was published, but this edition is only be taken 


1923. 
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among other things, that this revision “shall not preclude a refer- 
ence to nor control, in case of discrepancy, the effect of any orl inal 
act as passed by Congress since the ist day of December, 1 73. 
2 there has been no revision which makes the laws conclusive 
since í 
Two publishing houses have published compilations of ll the laws 
down to 1919, but they are not official, nor are they absolutely correct. 
The result is that quite 5 judges. must examine the 
original acts of Congress, as published in the tutes at Large, to 
ascertain what the law is. As but few lawyers have a complete 
set of the Statutes at Large, they can not even make these exam- 
inations. Since 1873, Congress has enacted innumerable statutes, 
mauy of them new, others amending the Revised Statutes, and till 
others of such a nature that it is hard to determine whether they 
repeal * Jaws or not, until that question is determined by the 
Supreme Court. 
will call your attention to one such instance, although I could 
mention many others. When the Volstead Act was enacted, the 
question arose whether former acts regulating the internal revenue 
taxes and offenses were re ed by implication. District courts and 
1 differed and the question wasn’t finally de- 
upreme Coari a little over a year ago, in United 
Staten d. Yuginovich (256 U. S. 450), held that the former laws were 
repeal by implication, 
Mr, 


Lin, who spent a number of years on this bill, kindly sent 
me a copy thereof, requesting me to examine it carefully and advise 
him whether there were any errors in it. No doubt he sent coples 
to other Federal judges also. I spent considerable time in 
ing the article referring to the judiciary and the penal laws, and 
found but two slight errors. I called his attention to them, and they 
were corrected. 

The enactment of this bill will save a great deal of time to Federal 
judges and lawyers Pio in those courts. I. every aig 
0 ished every 10 

y 


circuit courts of a 
termined until the 


examin- 


Arkansas, has such a reyision pub 
gress hasn't made one for 50 years, you can possib 

this bill enacted before Congress adjourns, it will be a 
great boon to Judges and lawyers and the people at large. 

I consider the work of Mr. LirrLx not only of great importance but 
a work for which he can not be too highly commended. 

With highest regards, yours sincerely, 
JACOB TRIEBER, 

United States District Judge. 


Hon. J. T. Rovinson and Hon, T. C. CARAWAY 
United States Senators, Washington, D. C. 
Frervary 18, 1928. 
My Dean Mu. Lirrex: Unless your H. R. 12 is n with II. R. 
9389 of the former Comgcess, I will appreciate very much if you can 
end me a copy of It. consider the bill of such value that if I am 
n doubt as to some matter in the Compiled Statutes of the var Pub- 
lishing Co. or the Thompson Co.'s Annotated, I refer to your bill. 
With kind regards, yours sincerely, 
JACOR TRIEBER, 
United States District Judge. 
Hon. Bowarp C. LirrEx, M. C. 


Washington, D. 0. 


Jaxuary 15, 1928, 
My Dran Senator Ernst: I have been very hopeful that the Senate 
would proceed to the prompt enactment of the new United States code, 
passed by the House a year ago last May. During the past year I have 
used the copy of it in preparing a new edition of my “ tise on 
Evidence,” and have been through every page of the work and find it 
2 satisfactory. For 20 months it has lain in the hands of your 
committee. 
Is there any reason you care to give explaining the delay? 
Very truly yours, 
Joux H. Wiauonx, 
Ilon. RICHARD P. Ernst, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


[From president American Bar Association.] 


STETSON, JENNINGS & RUSSELL, 

7 New York, January 31, 1928. 
My Dean Mn. Lrrrie: Your letter of January 10 reached my office 
while I was absent septa, | the midwinter meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Bar Association. Since my return a few 
days ago 1 have been hoping that I might have time to make the 
critical inspection of the bill which you suggest, but with the pressure 
of other matters it is anite clear that I shall not be able to do so in 
time to make my views of any service to you during the present session 
of Congress. here can be no question on the part of anyone that 

uch a recodification is urgently ing tei and it will be a great pi 
$f Congress adjourns without putt its stamp of approval upon th 
work. I know, of course, how difficult it is to get attention for such 
matters in the closing days of a busy session, but after all a bill of 
this character is distinctly a work for committees rather than for 
either House as a whole, and the general body, I should think, would 
be willing to adopt with a minimum of discussion a bill which comes 

to it with a favorable report. 
Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
Jonx W. Davis. 


REQUEST FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT, 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
churge the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads from 
the further consideration of House Resolution 492, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman 
for that now. 

Mr. ROUSE. It is a privileged resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; but there are various other 
privileged matters demanding recognition, The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman in due time. 


FLORAL WREATH FOR THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table Senate Concurrent Resolution 39, directing the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives to place a floral wreath at the base of the 
Washington Monument on Washington's Birthday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
concurrent resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 39. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring). 
That the 3 at Arms of the Senate and the aod (prety at Arms of 
the House of Representatives are hereby authorized and directed to 
ber a floral wreath to be placed af the base of the Washington 

onument on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1923, on the oc- 
casion of the ceremonies attending upon the silent tribute, the expense 
of such wreath to be paid in equal proportions from the contingent unds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the War Department appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas calls up the 
conference report on a bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 13793) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Amendment 30 is pending. The Clerk will 
report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 ANTHONY moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 
No. $ 

The SPEAKER. On that the time 
hausted, as the Chair remembers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much time remains? 

The SPEAKER. ‘There are six minutes remaining of the 
hour. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Practically all the time in the debate was 
used by gentlemen who were opposed to this motion, and I 
would like very much to have a vote in a few minutes, if it is 
agreeable to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SISSON. It is entirely agreeable to me. 
to have one short speech on this side. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment in 
full, the provision to be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 30: Page 18, line 12, strike out the following: 
“ Provided, That no rt of the funds herein appropriated shall fo 
utilized for the recruiting or enlistment of boys under the age of 21 
years without the written consent of the parents or guardians, if any, 
of such boys, or unless the applicant furnishes a birth certificate or 
the affidavit of two disinterested witnesses showing such applicant 
for enlistment to be 21 years of age.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, if the House agrees to the 
motion which is now before it, it will prevent the enactment 
into law of the language which has been read. As I stated 
to the House yesterday, this is a very serious proposition, 
and should the House amendment be written into the bill the 
War Department will be confronted with a very critical situa- 
tion. I think under no circumstances, even under the furthest 
stretch of sympathy with enlisted men under 21, should the 
House adopt such a drastic provision. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HICKS. As I understand, a vote “ yea” will be equiva- 
lent to a vote against the proposition that passed the House a 
few weeks ago? 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
the bill. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Srarrorp] such time as he desires. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I have two minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are only four minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 


was practically ex- 


I should like 


It will. It will strike the language from 
iMr. 


that the yielding of unlimited time is not authorized, that the 
time yielded should be definitely stated. 
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the time. 
Mr. BLANTON. No; he said such time as the gentleman de- 
sired. 


Mr. STAFFORD. That is predicated upon the idea that there 


are four minutes remaining. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Then I yield to the gentleman four minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, not to be taken out of the gen- 
tleman’s time, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
and I had an informal agreement that I might yield to one 
man on this side. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There were but six minutes remaining out 
of the hour, as I understood, and practically all of the time 
has been used by gentlemen on the other side of the question. 
I have used two minutes, and I now yield the remainder to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. SISSON. By unanimous consent, I should like to have 
two or three minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. SISSON. All right. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, last year we succeeded in cut- 
ting down the Army from 150,000 men to 125,000 men, and if you 
adopt this amendment you virtually cripple the small skeleton 
Army that we have to-day-. Thirty-seven per cent of all the 
enlisted men of the Army are under the age of 21, Of course, 
vou can accomplish by indirection what you sometimes accom- 
plish by direction. Some on the other side would have an Army 
of 100,000 men, some would have an Army of 75,000 men. If you 
are going to have a skeleton Army of the smallest efficient 
number, strike out the amendment as agreed to by the Senate. 

It is unworkable to have these men between 18 and 21 fur- 
nish a certificate of their birth or the written consent of their 
parents. A large percentage of those who apply between the 
ages of 18 and 21 do not apply from their homes. They are 
away from home and willing to enter the Army. What better 
service can a young man find if he wants to enter the Army 
than three years’ training in that service? Bear in mind that 
every boy under 18 who misrepresents his age and enlists and 
desires to leave the Army before he reaches 18 years receives 
an honorable discharge and has transportation furnished to his 
home. 

Every boy in our Government should be trained, if he wishes, 
between the years of 18 and 21. Before they reach the age of 
21 they have the adventurous spirit, and that is the age when 
they determine whether they want to make the Army a career, 
as thousands have made it a career, men of the highest char- 
acter. I know you can cite cases where boys have misrepre- 
sented their age under 18, and in every instance they are dis- 
charged upon request. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, HUSTED. If we interpose obstacles like this to enlist- 
ment, is it not likely that many men would enlist, even though 
they could obtain their parents’ consent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; it hamstrings the enlistment. Do 
you mean to say that if I was 19 years old I should not have 
the privilege of enlisting in the Army without my parents’ 
consent? Perhaps it would have been better as far as my 
physical stature is concerned if I had enlisted instead of grind- 
ing away at books into the wee small hours of the morning. 
The conditions in the country are that it is difficult to get 
men at present; when the industries are demanding men it is 
difficult to get men between the ages of 18 and 21. If you are 
going to place these restrictions on enlistments, you make it 
unworkable, and ail those who vote for it will vote for crip- 
pling the Army and depriving it largely of its most efficient 
part—the young men from 18 to 21. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have four minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that he may have four minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to 
retain the proviso passed by the House. I disagree entirely 
with my colleague [Mr. Starrorp], who has just spoken, and 
I disagree absolutely with what the gentleman from Wyoming 
said last night in support of the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas to strike out this amendment. 

No State in the Union will permit a boy 18 years of age to 
do anything with property which may have been left him, The 
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law says that he is incompetent to dispose of his property. And 
yet a boy 18 years of age can go to one of these recruiting 
offices, covered with posters depicting beautiful landscapes and 
wonderful sights for travelers to see, and be taken into the Reg- 
ular Army, although his father and mother both protest that 
he is of a character and disposition which unfit him for mil- 
itary life and that he ought not to be permitted to go away 
from the parental roof. The practice of taking a minor child 
in time of peace away from his father and mother without thelr 
knowledge, perhaps over their protest, ought never to be tol- 
erated in this Republic. [Applause.] The House did the 
right thing when it passed the original proviso prohibiting a 
wrong like that, and we should not now recede because gentle- 
men think, as some of them have said here, that to get a boy 
into the Army is easier than it is to get an adult. The motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas should be defeated and the origi- 
nal House proviso retained in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wourzsacn]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, I am In favor of the pro- 
viso written in the bill by the House which requires the consent 
of the parent or guardian in enlistments of boys under 21 years 
and over 18 years of age. No one can accuse me of not being 
the friend of an adequate Army. In fact, I think I have been 
accused of being a big Army man. But I am opposed to taking 
away from the parents in this country the right to decide the 
occupation of their minor children between the ages of 18 and 
21. If it is conceded, as it must be, that a parent has under the 
laws of every State the care and custody of his child until he 
arrives at the age of 21 years, then I say that to permit the 
minor son to enlist in the Army without the parent’s consent 
is, so far as the parent is concerned, a draft or conscription in 
time of peace. 

There is another reason why I favor the House proviso and 
oppose the Senate amendment. We know that many boys are 
taken into the Army who are less than 18 years of age. It is 
easy for them to misrepresent their ages. There are boys in 
the Army who are 16 and 17 years of age. The House prov 
if it becomes a law, will prevent such enlistments and it w 
discover those cases where boys are under 18 years of age. 
Therefore, I am opposed to the Senate amendment striking out 
the House proviso, and shall vote “no” on the pending motion. 

Mr, HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask for 
two minutes in which to reply to the gentleman, 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if this thing is going on indefinitely I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recede and concur. 

The preyious question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment and concur in the same. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ANTHONY) there were—ayes 58, noes 53. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the yote and make 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. It is clear that there 
is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Aros will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 177, 
not voting 116, as follows: 


YEAS—134, 
Ackerman Cooper, Ohio Gensman Husted 
Andrew, Mass. Copley Gernerd Ireland 
Anthony Crago Gifford Jefferis, Nebr, 
Appleby Cramton Glynn Johnson, K 
Bacharach Dale Graham, III. Johnson, Wash. 
peas —— G 7 ebe Mich. 
zreene, Mass. elley 0 

ZE Denison —.— Vt. elly, Pa 
Bland, Ind. Dickinson Griest endal] 

7 Edmonds Had! Bisset 
Brown, Tenn. mon adle; 
Burdick Hardy, Colo Eline. N. Y. 
Butler Ellis awes Une, Pa. 
Cable Evans Hawley us 
Campbell, Kans, Fenn enry Lea, Calif. 
Campbell, Pa. Fess Hickey Leatherwood 
Chalmers Hicks Lehlbach 
Chindblom Fitzgerald Hin Linebe: 
Clarke, N. Y. Fordney ppr Longworth 
Colton Frothingham Luce 
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MeCormick ‘Parker, N. J Sanders, Ind. Tineher 
Mekenz Parker, N. Y reve Tinkham 
Mclaughlin, Pa. Patterson, N. J. Smith, Idaho Towner 
ac erty Paul Snyder Sphere 
adden ‘Porter Sproul Underhil 
agee Etingey Stafford Vestal 
Mapes Purnell Stephens Walters 
Merritt Radcliffe Strong, Webster 
Miller 1 “eae ia Strong, Pa White, Me. 
Moores, nsley w sle 
‘Mott Reece Taylor, N. J. Wyant 
. Minn. Rhodes Temple Young 
Norton Robertson ? n 
Paige Rogers Timberlake 
NATS—177. 
Abernethy Driver Larson, Minn. Sabath 
Almon Echols Lawrence Sanders, Tex. 
Anderson Fairchild Lazaro Sandlin 
Andrews, Nebr, Fairfield ‘Lee, G: Scott, Tenn, 
Aswell Faust Little rs 
Atkeson Favrot London Shaw 
Bank Fields wrey Siegel 
Beck Fisher McClintic Sinelair 
Bell Foster McDuffie 8 n 
Benham r McFadden Smithwick 
Black Fuller MeLaughlin, Mich Speaks 
Blakene Fulmer MeLa Nebr,Steagall 
land, N. Funk Mew. Stedman 
Blanton Gahn MacGregor Steenerson 
ies Gallivan Maloney Stevenson 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. Martin umners, Tex. 
ox Garrett, Tex, Mead Swank 
Brand Gilbert Michener Sweet 
Briggs l Monta Taylor, Colo. 
Browne, Wis. Moore, Va. Taylor, Tenn, 
uchanan Hardy, Tex, organ Eyck 
Buiwinkie Haugen urphy Thompson 
Burtness Hayden velson, Me. Tillman 
Byrnes, 8. C. Herriek Nelson, A. P Turner 
Byrns, Tenn. Hersey Nelson, J. M. Tyson 
Cannon Hoch Newton, Mo. Upshaw 
Carew ‘Hooker B Vingon 
Carter Huddleston Oldfield Voigt 
Christopherson Hud Oliver Volatead 
Clague Hukriede Parks, Ark, ason 
$ Humphrey, Nebr. Patterson, Mo, Watson 
Humphreys, Miss, Per eaver 
ole, Lowa Jacoway u White, Kans. 
Hier James 2 Williams, TH. 
Collins Jeffers, Ala. iney, III. Williamson 
Kinchel a” Rankin so 
is. ncheloe n 
ED. S Knutson Rayburn ise 
Cullen Reed, N. X. Woodruff 
Dallinger Kreider Reed, W. Va Woods, Va. 
Da vis. Tenn. unz Ricketts Wright 
Dominick Langley ae Wurzbach 
n Roac 
Dowell Lauk ford Robsion 
Drewry Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
NOT VOTING—116. 
Ansorge Focht Linthicum Rucker 
Arentz Free n yan ~ 
Barkley Freeman Zanders, N. X. 
Bird French Lyon Schall 
Bixler Garner cArthur Scott, Mich. 
Bowers Goodykoonts McPherson Shelton 
Brennan n Mansfield Sinnott 
Britten G Michaé@ison x 
Brooks, III Graham, Pa. Mills Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa Mondell 1¹ 
Burke Himes Moore, H Stiness 
Burton Hueck Moore, Ohio Stoll 
ntrill Hutchinson Morin Sullivan 
Sandi, N. x. Johnson, Miss. Mudd Summers, Wash. 
andler, Johnson, S. Dak, Nolan gue 
asson Jones, Pa. O'Connor Taylor, Ark, 
louse Kahn den homas > 
odd Keller pp Thorpe 
le, Ohio Kennedy treet Tucker 
nnolly, Pa Ketcham Park, Ga. Vaile 
ughlin Kindred Perkins Volk 
er ing Petersen Ward, N. ç 
rry Kirkpätrick Rainey, Ala Warå, N. 
R Minn. itehin r heeler 
Deal Kleczka Riddick Williams, Tex, 
Drane Knight od ood, 
nbar t Rose Woodyard 
pré Layton Rosenbloom Yates 
ver Lee, N. X. Rossdale Zihlman 


So the motion to recede and concur was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Willlams of Texas. 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Dupré. 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. O'Connor. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Cole of Ohio with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Mr. Brennan with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Snell with Mr, Cantrill 


Mr. Keller with Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Stiness with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Mansfield. 

Mr. French with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Goughlin with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Bird with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Rosenbloom with Mr. Overstreet. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Connatny of Texas, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion to recede and concur was rejected 
was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 34: Page 20, after line 4, insert: “Section 2 of the 
D executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 
1894, is amended — adding at the end thereof a new -section to read 
as follows : Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard shall not be construed to hold an office within: the meaning 
of this section. Payments heretofore made to retired enlisted men o 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, under appointments to 
tivil offices with a compensation of $2,500 or more per annum, are 
hereby validated.“ 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment as fol- 
lows: Strike out the first sentence in said amendment.“ 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a preferential 
motion unless we may know what the amendment does. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, ‘the motion which has just 
been offered strikes out the ‘first paragraph of the section, and 
the amendment authorizes the language: 

Payments heretofore made to -retired enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, under appointment to civil 
offices with a compensation of 82,500 or more per annum, are hereby 
validated. 

The situation is this: There are 12 retired enlisted men of 
the Army drawing their pay as enlisted men or noncommis- 
sioned officers retired in the various noncommissioned grades 
who are also in receipt of salaries in excess of $2,500, as the 
heads of divisions in the Veterans’ Bureau. Under the law 
as it exists to-day, under a ruling of the Comptroller General 
that they are holding an office within the meaning of the law 
by reason of drawing pay as retired noncommissioned officers 
of the Army, they would be prohibited from drawing their 
civil pay. The effect of the language which is offered in this 
amendment is simply to validate the payments that have 
previously been made to them. That is as far as it goes; 
otherwise they would :be subject to deductions for the pay- 
ments in excess of $2,500. 

Mr. FIELDS. It will not permit further payments to them. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My understanding is that these men have 
been reemployed since this decision at salaries of $2,499 per 
annum, to bring them within the meaning of the present law. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I have introduced a bill seeking to do precisely 
the same that this amendment does. I think the amendment 
which the gentleman offers carries out the purpose that I 
have in mind. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It validates the payments that -have 
already been made to these 12 men. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a preferential 
motion to recede and concur and ‘I desire to be heard upon 
that. 

The SPEAKER. 
recede and concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 


The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a division of the 
question. 


The SPEAKER. ‘The question will be divided. Does the 
gentleman from Kansas yield to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘Mr. ‘Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from ‘Kentucky. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, this condition has arisen out of a 
decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury that a retired en- 
listed man is an officer of the United States. How many of 
you believe that the enlisted man is an officer? If vou believe 
that the enlisted man is an officer, you will vote for the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. If you believe the enlisted man 
is not an officer and desire to be consistent, you will vote for 
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my motion to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. I 
want to ask this side how many of you believe that the enlisted 
man is an officer of the United States? This condition has 
arisen out of a decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
in which he holds that the enlisted man is an officer of the 
United States. If you agree with the comptroller that the re- 
tired enlisted man is an officer of the United States, you, of 
course, will vote for the motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. AntHony]. If you believe the enlisted man is not an 
officer, I take it you will vote for my motion to recede and 
eoncur in the Senate amendment. Now, why should a retired 
enlisted man rendering the same service in the Veterans’ Bureau 
that is rendered there by a retired officer be discriminated 
against? There is a provision in the law, upon which the 
Comptroller of the Treasury based his decision, that authorizes 
the employment of retired officers in positions the salary of 
which does not exceed $2,500 a year. There is no argument as 
to whether or not the enlisted man is an officer. He is not; he 
never was; and nobody else but the Comptroller of the Treasury 
rendered such a decision, and I judge this will not be rendered 
again. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will 

Mr. LOWREY. Does the gentleman know on what grounds 
he based that decision? 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not, and nobody knows. But here is what 
the House is to do by its vote: If you support the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], the House says by 
its vote that a retired enlisted man is an officer of the United 
States. I do not believe the House wants to take that position. 
There is more at stake here, gentlemen, than the question of 
the position of these 12 enlisted men who have retired and 
who have been employed in the Veterans’ Bureau, and who, 
because of the decision of the Comptroller of the Treasury, were 
called upon to return to the Treasury their salary they have 
received for their service in the Veterans’ Bureau for the last 
18 months. There is the question whether this House by its 
vote will confirm the decision of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury that an enlisted man is an officer of the United States. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. If an enlisted man is not an officer under 
that decision, what is he? 

Mr. FIELDS. He is an enlisted man. 

Mr. SNYDER. All right. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is an enlisted man an officer in the Army? 

Mr. SNYDER. I would say that he was. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is an enlisted man an officer in the Army? 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not mean to say that he is an officer in 
the Army, but he is a noncommissioned officer of the United 
States in the service of the Army. 

Mr. FIELDS. He is a noncommissioned officer when ad- 
vanced to that grade; but an enlisted man is not an officer of 
the United States, and that is the question we must determine. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think, to be fair, the gentleman ought 
to state that these 12 men are retired as noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and they draw retired pay of $94 a month. 

Mr. FIELDS. The decision is not in that shape. 
plies to retired—— 

Mr. JAMES. If a commissioned officer is entitled to draw 
compensation, why not a noncommissioned officer? 

Mr. FIELDS. As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAuxs! 
has suggested, if the retired commissioned officer is entitled to 
draw this pay, why not a noncommissioned officer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The commissioned officer is not entitled 
to draw pay above $2,500. 

Mr, FIELDS. Up to $2,500. The motion of the gentleman 
from Kansas validates the compensation already paid but does 
not settle the other question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
let me take up the question where the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky left off. The law provides that a commissioned officer 
who is retired can be appointed to another office and draw a 
salary of any amount, provided he is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. Therefore there is a pro- 
vision of law by which any retired officer of the United States 
Army can draw two salaries, and this is an absurd ruling of 
the Comptroller General when he says that an enlisted man is 
now holding office under the United States Government. If 
he holds an office, what authority has he, what duty has he to 
perform? He does nothing at all except draw the small pit- 
tance as a retired enlisted man of the United States Army. 


It ap- 


Whenever these officers come before this House and ask for 
relief they almost without exception get it, but when one of 
these retired enlisted men comes before us they have not the 
same adyocates upon the floor of this House that the officers 
have. 

There are 12 of these men and I wish the House member- 
ship to listen to this because it is important—12 of them have 
been employed in the bureaus here because of their technical 
military knowledge, and they are performing duty that other 
men who occupy similar positions are paid for their services 
from $3,500 to $5,000. These men by this absurd ruling of the 
Comptroller General will be made to work for less than $2,500 
simply because they are drawing a small pittance as retired 
enlisted men. 

Mr. McKENZIE. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think it is fair to state to the House there 
is now pending on the calendar this identical bill reported by 
the Committee on Military Affairs and introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and I simply want to call the attention of 
this House to the fact that this committee, not being a legisla- 
tive committee, have validated these payments which have been 
already made, so these men will not have to refund and then 
permit the House to take action when we get a day. 

Mr. KEARNS. I am very thankful to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE] for bringing that matter to my atten- 
tion. This was reported out of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs of the House by a unanimous vote, including the vote of 
the gentleman from Illinois who has investigated the matter 
and stated before the Committee on Military Affairs that this 
ought to have immediate recognition upon the floor of this 
House. The Senate committee by a unanimous vote voted this 
amendment into this bill. Therefore both committees—the Mili- 
tary Committee of the House and the Military Committee of the 
Senate—have said that this is good legislation and ought to 
pass. If it does not pass in this bill it will go over until the 
next session of Congress, and these men will be required, if 
they hold their positions, to work for less than $2,500 a year, 
when every other man down there who is doing similar work 
will be paid from $3,500 to $5,000 per annum, and these men 
have a technical knowledge that the other men have not. The 
bureau wants them. They are requiring them to work at less 
salary because the Comptroller General of the United States, 
as every lawyer will admit that has ever investigated his de- 
cision, has rendered a very foolish opinion on the subject. 

These men are not officers, and never were officers, except 
noncommissioned officers, when they were in the service, and 
every man who has ever passed upon this question, except the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], himself has said 
that these men ought to be paid for the service they are per- 
forming. If this provision in the bill fails, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is the man who has been fighting it, and the only 
man who has been fighting it since this matter came up, and he 
has never assigned a legitimate reason why these men, with all 
their technical knowledge, should be discriminated against be- 
cause they happened to have held in the Army a comparatively 
lowly position as enlisted men, and that is the only reason he 


Will the gentleman yield? 


ean assign. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas has the support of both House and 
Senate conferees. It is to validate the payments of money to 
these noncommissioned officers on the retired list in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau who were receiving $2,500 or more prior to the 
decision of the Comptroller General, which held that they 
were not entitled to receive both retirement pay, amounting 
in most instances to over $1,000, and the civil pay of over 
$2,500. 

Some years ago Congress discovered that certain civilian 
employees were receiving pay from two or more different ap- 
propriations and that they aggregated more than $2,500. The 
Committee on Appropriations had no control over it, so a liri- 
itation was placed on one of the appropriation bills providing 
that no person should receive, in holding two offices, more than 
$2,500, The condition was presented to the comptroller that 
there were certain retired noncommissioned officers whose aver- 
age retired pay was more than $1,000 and who were employed 
down in the Veterans’ Bureau at $3,500. Since that decision 
was put into effect it has made them indebted to the Govern- 
ment for the excess pay that they received over $2,500, 
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I stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kranss], when the 
provision was originally offered to one of the appropriation 
bills as a rider, where it had no place at all, that I favored the 
validation of these back payments. I do not believe it is right, 
and particularly as to noncommissioned officers, when they are 
employed under the impression that they were not only going 
to get retired pay but their salary as well, to withhold pay- 
ment and to dock them for prior excess salaries. 

The motion offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AN- 
THONY] is to validate all these payments. These men since 
that decision have been reemployed in various activities at 
$2,499 plus their retired pay of $1,000 or more. It will give 
them $3,500, or thereabouts. 

I consider that in the case of the noncommissioned officer 
who retires at the age of 50 years after 30 years’ service and 
receives employment with the Government, who draws $1,000 
retirement pay and then takes employment again in civilian 
activities, the retired pay of $1,000 should be considered as part 
and parcel of his aggregate pay; and this amendment seeks to 
continue the original intent of the law, that a man shall not re- 
ceive pay from two departments of the Government, and also 
validates the payments made before the comptroller’s decision. 
No one can criticize my act in seeking to validate the original 
payments heretofore made, even the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Kearns] can not criticize that position. It is the position I 
have maintained from the beginning. I wish to validate these 
payments up to the time of the decision of the Comptroller 
General; and if you adopt this amendment you will allow these 
men to continue in the seryice of the Government at $2,499, and 
still draw in addition their retired pay. 

Mr. KEARNS, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; I decline to yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Why does the gentleman decline to yield? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Because of the gentleman's strictures on 
my attitude in this matter. But still I will yield. 

Mr. KEARNS. Congress has determined that a retired offi- 
cer of the Army, even if he is retired at as high pay as $5,000, 
can be appointed to another office and receive the other salary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the case of General Crowder and those 
officers employed in the construction of the Panama Canal we 
have always saf the interests of the Government by 
providing that they should not reeeive the pay of their positions 
plus the retired pay, but they should lave their retired pay 
accounted for in connection with the civilian pay. This is in 
harmony with the practice of crediting the officer's salary in 
payment of the stated civilian salary. We do not give him both. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 
But I promised the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Buawron] five 
minutes; so I will withdraw that motion for the present. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, whenever you see as affable a 
man as our friend from Ohio [Mr. Kearns] get wrought up 
on a proposition like this it just illustrates the frame of mind 
that the House is now in during the closing hours of Congress, 
when no important legislation ought to be considered, because 
he gets out of humor with his Republican friends. He con- 
demns them because they are trying to uphold the law. Why, 
I commend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] instead of con- 
demning them when they try to uphold the law of the country. 

Mr. KEARNS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. It is not the law. If that was the law, it 
would estop every retired enlisted man and every pensioner 
from holding any other job. 

Mr. BLANTON. The law of this land says that whenever 
an officer of this Government receives a salary of $2,500 or more 
he can not receive another salary from the Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a second. 

Mr. KEARNS. Here is a good place to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Ohio later on is going 
to get into a better frame of mind toward his colleague from 
Wisconsin and he will laugh about it. 

Mr. KEARNS. But these men who are interested will not 
laugh about the action that this House takes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to see the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and the gentleman from Kansas uphold the law without 
being condemned by their side of the House. I am with them. 
It is a good law. An officer of this Government has no right 
to be drawing two salaries, and that is why I supported the 

position of the distinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

ICKINSON], to keep the big general who retired last December 
on $9,000 per year and who is going to head one of the biggest 
corporations in the country, from drawing the retired pay of 


a general in the Army and at the same time heading a private 
corporation with another big salary. ‘That is why I sup- 
ported it. 

Mr. KEARNS. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Les; I could not resist yielding to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEARNS. Will the gentleman from Texas explain to 
the House why he thinks a retired enlisted man is an officer 
o ory Government of the United States? What office does he 

old? 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Ohio—I know 
without asking him the question, because I know what he 
stands for usually—does the gentleman from Ohio believe in 


subterfuges? 
Mr. KEARNS. No. 
Mr. BLANTON. Of course he does not. Here is what is 


being done now with respect to these 12 noncommissioned 
officers: There is a subterfuge to get around the law. Their 
Salaries have been reduced down from the sum they are now 
getting to $2,499 a year so that they can draw two salaries. 
I will state to the distinguished gentleman from Ohio that that 
is a subterfuge which he will not indorse. 

Mr, KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. T yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KEARNS. Please answer my question: What office 
under the Government of the United States do these enlisted 
men hold, and what are their duties as such officers? 

Mr. BLANTON. Our affable employee in charge of that desk 
there is an officer of the Government. ‘This telegraph page 
here is an officer of the Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. I will admit that, but I am asking about 
these retired enlisted men. 

Mr. BLANTON, Every man who is employed on the pay roll 
of the Government is an officer of the Government. 

Mr. KEARNS. But as retired men they are not employed. 

Mr. BLANTON, They are on the pay roll and draw monty 
Salaries. The trouble is that the House is now in a mood. 
It is a mood dangerous for the people of this country. Do you 
think that the Senate in the kind of a mood it is in—and the 
House in a similar mood—can pass legislation that benefits the 
people? I submit that to my colleagues. It pays us to proceed 
more deliberately than we can under the present circumstances. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recede. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the 


previous question on the motion to recede. 


The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to recede and concur with 
un amendment. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, ANTHONS moves to recede and concur with an amendment aa 
follows: Strike out the first sentence In said amendment.“ 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
is the first half of the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
to recede and concur? 

The SPEAKER. No; the House has already voted to recede. 
The question now comes on the motion of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to concur with an amendment. If that 
be voted down, then the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Freips] would be in order. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then the yote of those who believe these men 
are not officers should be “no”? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must decide that for him- 
self, The question is on concurring with an amendment to 
strike out the first sentence of the amendment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KEAgENs and Mr. Fos) there were—ayes 69, noes 32. 

Accordingly the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 36: On page 22, at the top of the page, insert the 
following : 

“Nothing contained in any existing laws, or regulations or orders 
promulgated in pursuance of law, shall be construed to authorize on or 
after July 1, 1922, the issue of beat or light in kind to any person in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and etic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service while such person is receiving an allow- 
ance for rental of quarters under the provisions of the act entitled 
»An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted as of the Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
8 eodetic Survey, and Public ‘Health Service,’ approved June 
10, 2 
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Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. The amendment corrects a grammatical 
error. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves to recede and concur 
with an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment as 
follows: In line 2 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “ be construed to.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. I ask for a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kansas, : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 38: Page 23 of the bill, after line 16. strike out the 
following: None of the Sands appropriated in this act shall be used 
for payment of any officer of the Army on the active or retired list 
while such officer is engaged in the business of selling Suppe or serv- 
ices to the United States, or is employed by any individual, partner- 
ship, or corporation which engages in such business.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to re- 
cede and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment, as 
follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said amendment amended 
to read as follows: 

“None of the money appropriated in this or any other act shall be 
used to pay any officer on the retired list of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetie Survey, or Public Health 
Service who is employed by any individual, partnership. corporation, 
or association as a sales or contract agent or as the manager or direct- 
ing head of sales or contracts for the purpose of selling, contracting 
for the sale of, E for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army 
or the War Department, the Navy, Marine Corps, or the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, or Public Health 
Service any supplies, materials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, 
vessels, or munitions. And none of the money appropriated in this or 
any other act shall be used to pay any officer on the retired list of 
any of the services hereinbefore enumerated who is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or association 5 or fre- 
quently engaged in making direct sales of any merchandise or material 
to the particular service hereinbefore enumerated from which such 
officer was retired. The proviso in the act of June 10, 1896, making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1 OT, and for other purposes, reading as follows: That hereafter no 
payment shall be made from appropriations made 
officer in the Navy or Marine Corps on the active or retired list while 
such officer is employed, after June 30, 1897, by any person or company 
furnishing naval supplies or war material to the Government; and 
such employment is hereby made unlawful after said date,’ is hereby 
repealed.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it brings in new matter that was 
not in conference at all. It brings in new legislation, matters 
that neither the House nor the Senate have passed upon and 
that neither the House nor the Senate submitted to the con- 
ferees. 

The SPEAKER. The question is whether it is germane or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane. I call the attention of 
the Chair to the last clause which seeks to repeal the present 
law. It was not passed upon in the bill and has no relation 
whatever to the bill and was not in conference. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Subject to the point of order, 
I move to recede and concur, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker. if the point of order was 
made to the joint pay bill last year, the point would be well 
taken, but, as the House knows, it was a joint pay bill of the 
Army and the Navy and the Coast Guard and the Public 
Health Service. This refers to the pay of retired officers pru- 
vided for in that bill. It is our contention that legislation 
referring to that would be in order in shape of a limitation, 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not a limitation, it is an enlarge- 
ment; it seeks to repeal the present law that now limits it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Mr. Speaker, may I make a sugges- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When the recent omnibus naval bill was 
before the House I offered an amendment which related to 
the retired men of the Navy, and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union held 
that to be out of order, and he held it not to be germane to 
the subject matter then at issue. The point was raised that 
the pay bill did not relate to the retired men in this service. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that certainly the 


by Congress to any 


last provision repealing the law which applies to any officer 
in the Navy or Marine Corps can not be germane when this 
bill applies only to the Army. 
order. 


The Chair sustains the point of 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I offer it again with the 
proviso left out. 

The SPEAKER. It will be unnecessary for the Clerk to report 
it again, as it is the former amendment with the proviso omitted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May we have it reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 38: Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 

“None of the money appropriated in this or any. other act shall be 
used to pay any officer on the retired list of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Gua Coast and Geodetic Survey, or Public Health 
Service, who is employed by any individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association as a sales or contract agent or as the manager or direct- 
ing head of sales or contracts for the purpose of selling, contracting 
for the sale of, negotiating for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army 
or the War Department, the Navy, Marine Corps, or the Nay Depart- 
ment, the Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, or Public Health 
Service, any plies, materials, ä lands, buildings, plants, 
vessels, or munitions. And none of the money appropriated in this 
or any other act shall be used to pay any officer on the retired list of 
any of the services hereinbefore enumerated who Is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or association re; larly or fre- 
quently engaged in making direct sales of any merchandise or material 
to the particular service hereinbefore enumerated from which such 
officer was retired.” 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
order against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The Senate amendment is an 
amendment striking out the language of the House bill. The 
amendment to the Senate amendment undertakes to substitute 
new material in lieu of what the Senate struck out, and is not 
an amendment to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that any amendment that 
is germane is in order, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The difference between the two Houses is 
the House amendment that was stricken out by the Senate, so 
the House amendment is before the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The motion is to concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. And the Senate amendment is to strike out 
the House provision which brings the subject before the House. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede 
and concur. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I think the amendment as origi- 
nally drawn has not been changed in the slightest by the strik- 
ing out of the last few lines. The purpose of this amendment 
is to amend the existing law in so far as it applies to the naval 
officers and certain other services. This bill deals only with the 
officers of the Army, and surely it is not germane to this bill to 
include the officers of other services. The mere fact that there 
was a joint pay bill, as stated by the gentleman from Kansas, 
in no way liberalizes the rule worked in support of the point of 
order, because the general pay bill did not deal with this par- 
ticular matter. The effect of this amendment would be to re- 
peal by indirection the very statute that the Speaker has ruled 
could not be repealed directly. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that that point of 
order is good. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to offer the 
amendment again striking out the reference to other services 
and apply it only to the Army. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 38: Mr, ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with 
an amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 

“None of the money appropriated in this act shall be used to pay 
any officer on the retired list of the Army who is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or association as a sales or con- 
tract agent or as the manager or directing head of sales or contracts 
for the purpose of selling, contracting for the sale of. negotiating for 
the sale of, or furnishing to the Army or the War Department, any 
supplies, materials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, vessels, or 
munitions. And none of the money appropriated shall be used to pay 
any officer on the retired list of any of the services hereinbefore enumer- 
ated who is employed by any individual, partnership, corporation, or 
association ay arly or frequently engaged in making direct sales of 
any merchandise or material to the particular service hereinbefore 
enumerated from which such officer was retired.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, so that the House may know 
just exactly what the modified language will do, it is the inten- 
tion of the amendment to cover only the retired officers of the 
Army, according to the draft that the Clerk has just read, and 
the effect of the first sentence would prohibit the payment of any 
retired officer of the Army of retired pay who is employed as a 
sales or contract agent or as manager or directing head of sales 


Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 


The Senate struck out the House 
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or contracts for the purpose of selling, contracting for the sale 
of, negotiating for the sale of, or furnishing any supplies, mate- 
rials, equipment, lands, buildings, plants, vessels, or munitions 
to the service, and would prohibit also the payment of retired 
pay to any retired officer who is employed in any capacity by 


any individual, copartnership, corporation, or association regu- 


larly or frequently engaged in making direct sales of any mer- 
chandise or material to the service from which the officer was 
retired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. As I heard the amendment, I got the under- 
standing that a retired officer might be employed in some ca- 
pacity other than as sales manager or sales director and not be 
subject to the limitations of this amendment. If I am correct 
in my understanding, a concern might employ a retired officer in 
some capacity other than as sales director or manager and have 
the benefit of his influence. I know the intention of the gentle- 
man and that he does not want that to happen. If this amend- 
ment is not broad enough to apply to any position, I think it 
should be further modified. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the Dill left the House it would un- 
doubtedly prevent the employment of any retired officer in any 
capacity with any firm, copartnership, or corporation that sold 
anything to the Army, but as the bill comes back from the 
Senate it prohibits the employment of a retired officer in the 
capacity of a sales agent who is engaged in the business of 
making direct sales or who is employed by a firm or corpora- 
tion as managing head or director of such sales. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Or is employed by any com- 
pany that from time to time sells. 

Mr. HICKS. Hearing the amendment read and the gentle- 
man’s explanation, I want to ask him this question: Would it 
preclude a retired Army officer from going into the railroad 
business? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would not. It says making direct 
sales.” 

Mr. HICKS. A railroad company sells transportation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But that is not a direct sale. It is a 
service. 

Mr. HICKS. But is not a railroad company selling trans- 
portation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We considered that and we thought that 
it would be an improbable thing to consider as coming under 
the proposed amendment. 2 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Under this would a retired Army officer be 
able to work for a telephone company? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TILSON. A telephone company is undoubtedly selling 
service to the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The idea of the conferees was to broaden 
the House amendment and make it possible for an officer to 
accept employment with a business firm, except as a sales agent 
or as a managing head or director of sales frequently made by 
the company which employs him. 

Mr. TILSON, As the bill left the House an officer could 
not work for hardly any concern, because there is none of the 
large concerns but occasionally does some business and in some 
way comes in contact with the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. FIELDS. I understand by the gentleman’s amendment 
that a retired officer could not receive his retired pay if em- 
ployed in the capacity of a sales manager or as a director of 
sales, but he might be employed as the head of the credit divi- 
sion, or in the purchasing division, or as president, or in a 
great many other responsible positions where his influence 
would be just as great as it would be at the head of the sales 
department; and does not the gentleman think his amendment 
should be so drawn as to prevent his employment by a con- 
cern selling supplies to the Government? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The intent of the language is a compromise 
made with the idea of modifying the original harshness of the 
House amendment. 

Mr. HUSTED. The amendment goes much further than that. 
The amendment applies to any official, no matter in what ca- 
pacity employed by any corporation, provided that corporation 
eustomarily makes sales to the Government. 

Mr. FIELDS. It refers first to the sales division, and, of 
course, later on speaks of employment by any company, but 
1 infer that that implies to the positions first referred to in 
the amendment. 

Mr. HUSTED. In the case of sales manager or sales agent, 
it applies only to corporations that incidentally and only inci- 
dentally make sales to the Government. 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede 


and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the amendment as it is now before 
the House provide that it shall apply only to retired officers 
in the Army? 

Mr ANTHONY. It does. 

Mr. McKENZIE. It is not the purpose, however, of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas to further modify that amendment so 
that an Army officer would be confined in his activities to the 
Army? As I understood the amendment when it was read, it 
provided that they should not be permitted to sell to the Army, 
the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Geodetic 
Survey, or the Public Health Service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The original idea was that they should not 
be permitted to sell to the branch of the service from which 
they are retired. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
porni of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
s not. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Ansorge Freeman Little Rossdale 
Arentz Garner Luhring Rucker 
Atkeson Goodykoontz Lyon Ryan 
Barkley Gould McCormick Sanders, N. Y. 
Benham Graham, Pa. McLaughlin, Nebr.Schall 
Bixler Green, lowa McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Mich. 
Bland, Ind. Hardy, Tex. McSwain Shelton 
Bowers Hawley Malone. Senp 
Brand Hays Mansfield Smith, Mich, 
Brennan Himes Martin Snell 
Brooks, III. Hogan Michaelson Stiness 
Brooks, Pa. Huck Mills Stell 

Brown, Tenn. Hukriede Montague Sullivan 
Burke Hutchinson Moore, III. Sumners, Tex. 
Burton Jeffers, Ala. Moore, Ohio Tague 
Byrnes, 8. C, Jobnson, Miss. Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Cantrill Johnson, S. Dak. Mudd Taylor, Colo, 
Carew Jones, Pa. Nolan Thomas 
Chandler, N. L. Kahn Ogden Thorpe 
Classon Keller Olpp Tincher 
Cockran Kennedy Overstreet Tucker 

Codd Ketcham Park, Ga. vogs 
Connolly, Pa, Kindred Patterson, Mo. Vol 
Crowther g Pau Ward, N. C. 
Davis, Minn. Kirkpatrick Perkins Webster 
Drane Kitchin Petersen Wheeler 
Dunbar Kleczka Rainey, Ala Williams, Tex. 
Dunn Knight Reber Wise 

Dyer Kunz Rhodes Wood, Ind. 
Echols Lampert Riddick Yates 

Faust Layton Rodenberg 

Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Rose 

Free Lee, N. Y. Rosenbloom 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-eight Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with 
further proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I present a corrected copy of 
the motion to recede and concur, which I ask the .Clerk to 


read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the parliamentary 
situation is that the gentleman from Kansas moves to recede 
and concur with an amendment, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey moves to recede and concur. The Clerk will report the 


motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur with an amendment as 
follows: “Restore the matter stricken out of said amendment and 
amend it to read as follows: None ot the money appropriated in this 
act shall bé used to pay any officer on the retir: list of the Army 
who is employed by any individual, partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation as a sales or contract agent, or as a bap p or directing 
head of sales or contracts for the purpose of selling, contracting 
for the sale of, negotiating for the sale of, or furnishing to the Army 
or the War Department any supplies, materials, equipment, lands, 
buildings, plants, vessels, or munitions. And none of the money 
appropriated in this act shall be used to pay any officer on the re- 
tired list of the Army who is employed by an individual, partnership, 
corporation, or association r larly or frequently engaged in makin 
direct sales of any merchandise or material to the War Departmen 
or the Army.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIXSOX]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, this amendment has been 
redrawn with the hope that we are not imposing a hardship 
upon anyone. It was the purpose of the amendment as first 
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presented to make it applicable to four services of the Govern- 
ment, but by reason of the point of order it is now limited to 
the service in the Army. The first part of the amendment is 
for no other purpose than if any man becomes a sales agent 
or salesman of merchandise for some company selling to 
the Government, we prohibit him from using his. influence in 
the matter of making such sales to the department from which 
he is retired. The second part of this amendment, and I want 
to call attention to the fact it is divided, the last part is 
separated and distinct from the first part, and says that this 
appropriation shall not be used to pay the retired pay of an 
officer who is employed by anyone engaged in selling mer- 
chandise or material to the department of the Government from 
which he retired. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I wilh 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. For instance, would the last 
amendment cover a case like this, a perfectly innocent trans- 
action, where some officer of junior rank, retired by reason of 
disability, holds the position of a bookkeeper in some big cor- 
poration and incidentally some part of that corporation is 
making sales to that part of the Army from which this man 
came? He has no relation to the transaction—would it prevent 
that man having that employment? 

Mr. DICKINSON. If the company was regularly engaged 
and was a regular customer of the Government and made regu- 
lar sales to the Government I think it would prevent his em- 
ployment, but you can not have a rule excepting every case. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand, but we ought to 
make it broader than the three or four people we have in mind. 

Mr. DIOKINSON. . This is for the purpose of protecting the 
Government 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I understand. 

Mr. DICKINSON, In every limitation of this kind there is 
always an individual case, and the gentleman is looking at 
an individual—— 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I have nobody in mind, but I 
am thinking of the fact that the greater number of retired 
officers are comparatively junior in service and not men so 
distinguished that they are likely to come into these important 
positions in. Industrial concerns of the country. A man who is 
retired for disability has not completed his 62 years, and he is 
employed perhaps in some minor capacity if he gets work 
outside. These younger men would be likely to have subordi- 
nate positions in which they have no influence whatsoever with 
the policy and affairs of the concern, and possibly would not 
know that they were doing business with the Government in 
that particular service from which they came, 

Mr. DICKINSON. We are only restricting him from making 
sales to the department from which he is retired. Now, it is 
true you can not hit the big fellow without hitting some little 
fellows. Why, there may be some people engaged in the or- 
ganization of making sales to the Government and they are 
employing the men for their influence in making the sales. I 
think it is proper to restrict it 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. And when we restrict that possibility 
it seems to me we must impose some hardship on some fellow 
who might be employed further down the line who has not 
that influence, buf the rule must be broad enough to cover both 
and we are only restricting it to one service of the Government, 

I do not think that a man out here ought to be restricted as 
a retired officer from selling his wheat to a milling concern 
that happens to sell flour to the Government for the soldiers, 
and for that reason we are trying to draw this as liberally 
along that line as we possibly can, and we have restricted 
this part of the amendment still more by providing that it 
shall apply to any individual, partnership, or corporation em- 
ployed regularly or frequently engaged in making contract 
sales of merchandise or material to the branch of the Govern- 
ment from which he is retired, 

Mr. HUSTED. Is this not the situation? The first part of 
your amendment applies even in the case of incidental sales, 
where the concern sells incidentally only to the Government. 
In that case it says the retired officer may not be a sales man- 
ager or a sales agent. That applies in every case, even where 
there is only one sale to the Government. It says that the re- 
tired officer may not be a sales manager or a sales agent. In 
other words, he shall not be directly connected with a single 
sale to the Government. The second amendment applies only 
to retired officers who are employed by individuals, corpora- 
tions, or partnerships that regularly nnd as a part of their usual 
where the concern sells incidentally only to the Government. 
from which the officer was retired. Any retired officer con- 
nected in any way with such a concern can not draw retired pay, 


3 SPEAKER: The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY]. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky for 
the purpose of offering his substitute amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Then I offer the substitute which I send to 
me Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fisups as a substitute for the amendment 

ered by Mr. ANTHONY : None of the a on the retired in this or 
any other act shall be used to pay —.— 9 list of the 
— aay divi ation, or 


corpor: 
furnishing to the — 5 * 2 — 1 
of the Government any supplies, mat buildings, 
plants, vessels, or munitions. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. 9 I desire to offer a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. AntHony]. It is an amendment to strike out the 
last sentencé, 

Mr. FIELDS. I desire to discuss my substitute. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from California wants to offer a perfecting amendment to my 
amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. I think we should act upon the substitute first, 
and if the substitute is rejected, then the perfecting amendment 
would be in order. Is that correct? 

The SPHAKER. The perfecting amendment should be offered 
first. 

Mr. ANTHONY, In the interest of orderly procedure I ask 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] be allowed to 
offer a perfecting amendment. 

Mr. SWING. Mr, Speaker, my amendment is to strike out 
the last sentence of the Anthony amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers a 
perfecting amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Swine to the amendment offered by Mr. 
ANTHONY: Strike out the last sentence of the amendment. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker and gentiemen of the House, this 
entire matter has been before the Committee on Naval Affairs 
for some time, and that committee has given it considerable 
thought, and my reason for injecting a naval point of yiew into 
this discussion at this time is that the same regulation should 
obtain in both the Army and Navy. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In fact the naval provision is more severe 
than this one, is it not? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. Some years ago there was a scandal, be- 
cause at that time there was no limitation at all, and under the 
whip and spur of public opinion arising out of that scandal 
Jongress prohibited retired naval officers from engaging in em- 
ployment in any capacity with any company selling anything to 
the Government. But I say, as a matter of public policy, we 
do not want to establish a policy which will deprive men from 
engaging in productive activity who still have years of good 
service left in them. Men who have been educated by the Gov- 
ernment in technical lines and who are highly skilled should not 
be required to live in enforced idleness. We do not want to 
uphold the policy of maintaining drones in this country. [Ap- 
plause.] Organized society wants to see every man continue, 
as long as he has years of service left in him and is physi- 
cally and mentally fit, to exercise his talents in some creative 
capacity. 

There is a possible danger, of course, from the unrestrained 
employment of retired officers, and that is from the exercise of 
undue influence, and that is a species of fraud. We want to 
safeguard the Government against the bringing of retired of- 
ficers into direct contact and communication with their former 
associates, because it might result in some cases in the use of 
undue influence. 

Now, the first sentence in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas absolutely safeguards the Government. 
It prohibits any retired officer from coming into contact with 
the department from which he has been retired or with his 
former associates for the purpose of soliciting an order, making 
a sale, or advocating a claim. But the second sentence goes too 
far. It prohibits a man's employment in.any capacity. Why, he 
could not even be a janitor with a firm making regular sales to 
the Government. He could not be a draftsman or apply himself 
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in any technical line where it would be absolutely proper for 
him to work. 

I believe the important thing is to safeguard the Government 
from undue influence, as the first sentence does, but we should 
allow these men to be employed in proper capacities where they 
are not brought into direct or indirect contact with the Govern- 
ment or any of their former associates in any capacity whatever. 
{ Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman give me five 
minutes? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Try to make it three. I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to refer briefly to two 
points in the substitute I have offered. First it prohibits—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, before the discussion be- 
gins I want to make a point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. The discussion has already begun. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is too late to make a 
point of order, as the discussion has already begun. 

Mr. FIELDS. My substitute would prevent the employment 
of a retired officer in any capacity by any individual, firm, 
association, or corporation who is engaged in furnishing sup- 
plies to the War Department or to the Government. Now, 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
confines the limitation to those furnishing supplies to the 
War Department. As far as the Government is concerned, 
what is the difference between furnishing supplies to the War 
Department, or to the Navy Department, or the Public 
Health Service, or the Coast and Geodetic Survey? There is 
no difference. If it is vicious or undesirable for a retired 
officer of the Army to be in the employ of a concern furnish- 
ing supplies to the War Department while drawing his retired 
pay, it is equally objectionable for him to be in the employ 
of a concern furnishing supplies to the Navy Department or 
to any other branch of the Government. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Is it not true that his acquaintance and 
his influence would be largely confined to the department with 
which he was connected? Ne 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. The gentleman does not know 
much about the Army and Navy Club down here if he thinks 
Mat. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; the gentleman must not overlook the 
fact that gentlemen of the Army are popular and influential 
with gentlemen of the Navy. 

Mr. BLANTON. And vice versa. 

Mr. FIELDS. And vice versa, as the gentleman from Texas 
suggests 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. What is the difference between the gen- 
Hleman’s substitute and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson]? 

Mr. FIELDS. The amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Dickryson], as I understand it, is an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Kansas; but my amendment 
applies the limitations to the sale of supplies to every branch 
of the Government instead of to the War Department; and, as I 
said just a moment ago, if it is undesirable for an officer to be 
employed by a concern furnishing supplies to the War Depart- 
ment, it is equally objectionable for him to be employed by a 
concern furnishing material to the Navy Department, to the 
Public Health Service, or to any other branch of the Federal 
Government, and that is the only difference between my substi- 
tute and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
except one other point. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas withholds retired pay from an officer employed in the 
sales division of a concern furnishing supplies to the War De- 
partment; my substitute would withhold the retired pay from an 
officer employed in any division of, or any capacity by, a con- 
cern furnishing supplies to the War Department or any other 
branch of the Government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I think there 
should be some time given to the other side. Not all the time 
should be yielded to those who are on one side of the argument. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
only objection that I have to the provision agreed upon in con- 
ference is that I do not think it is quite as strong as it ought 
to be. I am utterly amazed at the attitude of some gentlemen 


The time of the gentleman from California 


who are willing that a man in the Army or Navy shall retire 


and then accept a place with a corporation whose principal busi- 
ness is to sell to the Government. Now, human nature is prac- 
tically the same all over the world. These men who get these 
splendid salaries, who leave the Army and Navy and go with 
concerns with which they have had no sort of previous connec- 
tion, go to those concerns because of the mental attitude of the 
men doing business. They believe when they employ that man 
that he will be more serviceable to them than somebody not con- 
nected with the Government. 

I am utterly unwilling to deprive a retired Army officer of 
an opportunity to make the best he can of the remainder of 
his life, but I am utterly opposed to a man retiring from the 
Army and being employed by either a corporation, firm, or 
individual that sells constantly to the Government. Some gen- 
tlemen have said that if one of these men was employed by a 
street car company, and that company should carry an Army 
officer, it would be a violation of the law. Of course, that is 
absurd. The street car company is not selling merchandise; 
nor is the railroad company selling merchandise. Those things 
are absurd. I do not know that they need to have us take 
care of them. I belieye the combined influence of the Army 
and Navy officers can command more votes in this House on 
30 minutes’ notice than any other combined influences in 
America. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. They do not seem to be able to do it 
now. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman says they do not seem to be 
able to do it now. I do not know whether they have taken 
any interest in this matter. I want to say to you that they are 
a splendid lot of fellows. Here is a man, a graduate of the 
mechanical college down in my State. He is my intimate 
friend. He calls me up over the phone and explains a matter 
to me and gives me his version of it. The result is it is a very 
natural thing for me to yield to the solicitation of my friend. 
The same thing would apply if an Army officer or Navy officer 
who was justly very popular, a man of great ability, should 
retire from the service of the Government only when he real- 
ized that he could get a magnificent position with some com- 
pany doing business with the Government. I think, gentlemen, 
you are standing in the way of the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment. How can we say we are going to permit these men, 
educated and trained by the Government, to retire before they 
reach the retirement age to go and accept employment with an 
institution that is doing business with the Government? I 
can not understand it. Now, let us indulge for a moment in 
the idea that that will not have any influence on human beings. 
It does have influence, and these business men who employ 
them know what they do. Let us avoid the very appearance 
of evil. The English Government would not tolerate it for a 
second. The English Government and the English people have 
always been noted for being the most practical people in the 
world. A man in the civil service in England is not permitted 
to vote. In other words, a man who is not elected by the 
votes of the people, but appointed to the civil service in Bng- 
land, is not permitted to vote, because they believe he is liable 
to vote for his own interests. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
will be recalled that the House by a large vote adopted the 
amendment as it appears on page 23. There was no real oppo- 
sition to it. After this action of the House the newspapers re- 
ported that the Secretary of War was making caustic criticism 
of Congress because of the action taken. Two Members of the 
House on the majority side took occasion to reply to that criti- 
cism, namely, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER], and you will recall 
that they were liberally applauded on both sides of the aisle 
in making their replies. Why? Because they stated that the 
House in adopting the amendment on page 23 did nothing more 
than apply to officers of the Army the law which has applied 
to officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps since 1897, and the 
action of the House could not be construed as singling out any 
particular Army officer, but was so drawn as to apply alike to 
all officers of the Army. So long as the law remains unchanged 
as to officers of the Navy and the Marine Corps, certainly no 
sound objection can be offered why it should not apply with 
equal force to the retired officers of the Army. 

The House should further insist on its amendment and refuse 
to recede. It may be that the law applying to the officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps and which this amendment extends 
to the officers of the Army should be modified, but this is not 
a legislative bill, and we should not here undertake to legis- 
late for these three services in reference to this matter. It is 
now unwise to undertake to liberalize the former action of the 
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House only recently taken, since mo one ‘denies but that the 
action of the House was primarily intended and has had the 
effect of placing retired officers of the Army on the same basis 
us retired officers of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It occurred to me in the course 
of the debate that there is a difference between the Army and 
the Navy. The Navy officer is apt to go into the ordnance or 
armor- plate work where the amounts run into large sums. 

Mr. OLIVER. I can not yield further in the limit of time 
eallotted. The law in reference to naval officers has been en- 
forced for many years and forbids any officer, active or re- 
tired, of the Navy or Marine Corps from accepting employment, 
with any company, corporation, or individual engaged in the 
business of selling military supplies either to the Navy or to 
‘the Army. You will note that it prohibits employment with any 
‘company selling military supplies to either Navy or Army. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No matter whether it is a 
matter of minor importance or what kind of an article. j 

Mr. OLIVER. So long as it partakes of a military charac- 
ter, it makes no difference whether it is an article of minor 
importance or not. ‘The gentleman from Iowa and the gentle- 
man from Kansas properly took the position when the amend- 
ment was originally offered and adopted that there was no 

reason why retired officers of the Army should not be placed 
on the same basis as the retired officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and the House seemed to concede with remarkable unn - 
jmimity the correctness of that position. Congress may decide 
to modify the law, but it should be done after the matter has 
been given careful consideration by the proper legislative com- 
mittee, and if modified it should apply to the officers of the 
several services alike. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the clause that 

was struck out ought never to have been on an appropriation. 

bill. It was a change of law. It is no justification that a like 
clause and change of law applying to the Navy was put on 
another appropriation bill. It was also a change of law, and 
no change of law can be properly perfected here in the House as 
an amendment to an appropriation so as to do what is wanted 
and not to do more. The House can see the difficulty we are 
under, Instead of referring this provision to a committee and 
having it perfected and brought in as a change of law we 
‘are asked to do all this here, with limited debate and time for 
consideration. 

Now, the provision that the House put in has already dene very: 
much harm, and the amendment now offered to that provision 
will not help it. A very deserving man was lately made presi- 
„dent of a great company that does not as its business sell to 
the Government. It sells to the people all over the Union, and 
meanwhile the Government needs some of its goods and takes 
«a little from time to time, and that is all. But under this clause 
and this proposed amendment (of Mr. ANTHONY), imasmuch a 

that man is president, and therefore in charge df all the con- 
tractors and selling agents of his company, he would be barred) 
by the first part of this substitute, and as he is in this company, 
although it does not do business with the Government as its 
main business, and because that company is occasionally mak- 
Ing sales he is barred by the second part of the amendment. 
The result is that the country at large will lose the benefit of 
this man's abilities in carrying on this splendid business for, 
the benefit of all the people. He will have to be turned out as 
president or else he will be dropped from the retired list of 
the Army. f 
There is not time now to perfect an amendment that would 
do what we want to do and nothing else, and which would 
say that a retired officer personally shall not act or exercise 
his Influence with others in making or negotiating sales to the 
Government, t 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is historical. During the war with 
Spain a Member of Congress was president and chief owner 
of the only factory in the United States that could furnish! 
gauntlet gloves to the Army, The law makes it a penal offense) 
ifor any Member of Congress to contract with the Government, 

and the question arose as to whether the Government could 
buy directly and cheaper from the factory or must be sent to 
u middleman, who would make another, profit. It was deter- 
mined after careful consideration that being president and 
owner did not make the sale the man's own contract and that 
the United States could buy direct from the company. 

This is also one of the ‘difficulties that existed all through the 
‘Great War. ‘Necessarily we had experts in all of the trades’ 
and manufactures employed as officers in the ‘Quartermaster 
‘Department. ‘They immediately gave up any direct action for 
their manufactory firms in supplying iron, machinery, linen, 


socks, ‘cloths, or Whatever it may be, in dealing with the Goy- 
ernment. They acted for the Government only, letting other 
people represent the factories where they had been employed; 
but it was impossible for the Government to do good work un- 
less it was free to take the right men who knew the business 
and trust to their honor that they would do what was right, 
and we have to do that now. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON ]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, most of the changes of law 
applicable to the Army and the Navy are riders on appropri- 
ation bills, This is a simple proposition we have ‘here, al- 
though there has been an effort to complicate it. What is the 
proposition? General Harbord on December 29 last, retired. I 
am informed that he will be under 64 years of age next April. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, my understanding is that General Har- 
bord would have had about eight years to serve before he would 
go to the retirement age of 64. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then he is now only 56, and that only em- 
phasizes my argument the more. Since December 29 last he, a 
vigorous, able-bodied man of 56 years ‘of age, has been retired 
and has been drawing from the people of this Nation $9,000 a 
year as retirement pay, which is’$1,500 more than a Member of 
Congress draws, and he has not done one single service for the 
Government since’ that time, and will not the rest of his life. 
He will continue to draw $9,000, a vigorous young man 56 years 
‘old, for life, and not do a single service for the Government. 
What, then, happened? The International Radio Corporation 
employed him. It had made arrangements to employ him before 
‘he retired, I am informed. It has made him its president. 
What is the International Radio Corporation? It is an adjunct 
of and an Affiliated subsidiary of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., one of the biggest monopolies in the United 
States. Why have they got this young 56-year-old retired Amer- 
ican general employed down there? Not only to sell their radio 
stuff to the Government but to manipulate and influence the pas- 
sage of laws that will help this monopoly continue to be a 
monopoly in the United ‘States, 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] sought to amend this 
proposition. He offered a good amendment. The House adopted 
it. We ought to stand by his amendment. 

I am for his amendment, and what is the amendment now 
submitted by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony]? Do 
vou know ‘what has to be done before you could reach General 
Harbord? You have to change both of these clauses in the 
‘Anthony amendment. If vou pass the Anthony amendment, it 
will still permit General Harbord, ‘a young man 56 years old, 
to continue to draw retirement pay of $9,000 a year from the 
Government without rendering us any service and at the same 
time on another big salary serve a big monopoly corporation. 
I say he is a young man, and he is young when we consider 
the services of our distinguished colleague [Mr. Cannon], who 


S| is still serving valiantly in this House now, though in his elghty- 


seventh year. Under the first clause of the Anthony amend- 
ment, in order to reach General Harbord, ‘he would have to be 
a sales or contracting agent. He is not; he is the president. 


He would have to be the manager. He is not the manager; 


‘he is the president. He does not come within this definition. 
The first paragraph of the Anthony amendment does not reach 
him. Let us look at the second paragraph. The second para- 
‘graph provides that his corporation must make sales regularly 
and frequently to the Government in order to reach him. His 
corporation might not do that, and yet might effect the very 
purpose for which he was employed. It must regularly and 
frequently make sales. ‘The Anthony amendment lets him out. 
It does not reach him. I am for the Fields amendment next to 
the Dickinson one the House adopted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion upon the motion, the amendment and all amendments 
‘thereto. ` 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is not the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas divisible? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, but the first vote will 
come upon the motion of the gentleman from New Jersey to 
recede and concur. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of that 
question. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe 
that can be done new, the previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not keep this matter from being 
divided. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the motion has already been 
divided. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The Chair does not 
see what will be accomplished by it, but the question will be 
divided. The question is on the motion to recede. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has divided the question and 
put it on the motion to recede. 

Mr. BLANTON. I asked for a division of the motion to 
recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has divided the question and has 


ut the question. 
ti 1 On that, Mr. Speaker, I demand a rising 


Mr. BLANTON. 
e. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede, 
and the gentleman from Texas demands a division upon that. 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 46, noes 51. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand tellers. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 158, nays 126, 
not voting 143, as follows: 
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YEAS—158. 

Ackerman Evans Leatherwood Roach 
Anderson Fairfield Lehibach Robertson 
Andrew, Mass, Favrot Lineberger Rogers 
Anthony Fisher Longworth Sanders, Ind. 
Appleby Focht Luce Scott, Tenn, 
Bacharach Fordney McArthur Shaw 
Beedy French McCormick Shreve 
Be Frothingham McFadden Siegel 
Bo ler McLaughlin, Nebr. Snyder 
Bond nk McPherson Sproul 
Britten Galliyan MacGregor Stafford 
Brown, Tenn. Gensman MacLafferty Steenerson 
Burdick Gifford Madden Stephens 

urtness Greene, Vt. Magee Strong, Kans, 

utler riest Mead Strong, Pa. 
Cable Griffin Michener Sweet 
Campbell, Kans, Hadley Mondell Swing 
Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Colo. Moores, Ind, Taylor, N. J. 
Cannon Henry Morgan Ten Eye 
Chalmers Hersey Mot Tilson 
Chindblom Hicks Nelson, Me. Tinkham 
Christopherson III Nelson, A. P. Towner 
Clouse limes Newton, Minn, ‘Treadwa 
Cole, Iowa Hoch Newton, Mo. Underhill 
Cole, Ohio Hull Nolan Vaile 
Colton Humphrey, Nebr. Norton Vestal 
Crago Husted Paige Volk 
Cullen Jefferis, Nebr, Parker, N. J. Ward, N. X. 

“urry Kearns Parker, N. X. ason 

ale Kendall Patterson, N. J. Watson 
Dallinger Kless Paul White, Kans, 
Darrow Kissel Porter White, Me. 
Dempsey Kline, N. X. Purnell Williamson 
Denison Knutson Radcliffe Winslow 
Dickinson Kopp Rainey, III. Wood, Ind. 
Dunn Kraus Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Dupré Kreider Ransley Wyant 
Edmonds Langley Reece Young 
Elliott Lawrence Reed, N. Y. 
Ellis Lea, Calif. Rhodes 

NAYS—126. 

Abernethy Dowell Lankford Robsion 
Almon Drewry Larsen, Ga. Rouse 
Andrews; Nebr. Driver Layton Sabath 
Aswell Fairchild Lazaro Sanders, Tex. 
Bankhead Fields Lee, Ga. Sandlin 
Barbour Foster Linthicw Sears 
Beck Fulmer Logan Sinclair 
Bell Gahn London Sisson 
Black Garrett, Tenn, Lowrey Smithwick 
Biakeney Garrett, Tex. MeClintie Speaks 
Bland, Va. Gilbert McDuffie Steagall 
Blanton Goldsborough McKenzie Stedman 
Bowling Gorman 1 Mich. Stevenson 
Box Graham, III. McSwain Sumners, Tex. 
Briggs Hammer Maloney Swank 
Browne, Wis. Hardy, Tex, Mapes Thompson 
Buchanan Hayden Martin Tillman 

ulwinkle Hooker Miller Tincher 

yrnes, S. C. Huddleston Moore, Va. Turner 
Byrns, Tenn Hudspeth Murphy Tyson 
Cantril Humphreys, Miss. Nelson, J. M. Vinson 
Carter James O'Connor Voigt 
Clague Jeffers, Ala. Oldfield Weaver 
Collier Johnson, Ky. Oliver Wilson 
Connally, Tex. Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. Wingo 
Cooper, 0 Jones, Tex. Perlman Wise 
Cooper, Wis. Kelley, Mich. Pou Woodruff 
Cramton Kelly, Pa. uin Woods, Va. 
Davis, Tenn. Ketcham aker Wright 
Deal Kincheloe Rankin Ziblman 
Dominick Kline, Pa. Rayburn 
Doughton Lanham Ricketts 

NOT VOTING—143. 

Ansorge Bixler Brooks, Pa. Clark, Fla. 
Arentz Bland, Ind. Burke Clarke, N. Y. 
Atkeson Bowers Burton Classon 
Barkley Brand Carew Cockran 
Benham Brennan Chandler, N. Y. Codd 
Bird Brooks, Til. Chandler, Okla, Collins 


Connolly, Pa. Herrick Michaelson Shelton 
8 ow. rone S A are 

oug ogan on e em 
Crisp Huck Moore, III. Smith, Idaho 
Crowther Hukriede Moore, Ohio Smith, Mich. 
Davis, Minn. Hutchinson Morin Snell 
Drane Treland Mudd Stiness 
Dunbar Jacoway O'Brien Stoll 
Dyer Johnson, Miss. Ogden Sullivan 
Echols Johnson, S. Dak. Olpp Summers, Wash. 
Faust Jones, Pa, Overstreet Tague 
Fenn Kahn Park, Ga, Taylor, Ark. 

ess Keller Patterson, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
Fish Kenned Perkins Taylor, Tenn, 
Fitzgerald Kin Petersen Temple 
Frear King Pringey Thomas 

ree Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala. Thorpe 
Freeman Kitchin eber Timberlake 
Garner l eed, W. Va. Tucker 
Gernerd Knight Riddick Upshaw 
Glynn Kunz Riordan Volstead 
Goodykoontz Lampert Rodenberg Walters 
Goul Larson, Minn, Ward, N. G. 
Graham, Pa. „N. T. Rosenbloom Webster 
Green, Iowa Little Rossdale Wheeler 
Greene, Mass. Rucker Williams, III. 
Haugen hp Ryan Williams, Tex, 
Hawes cLaughlin, Pa, Sanders, N. Y. Woodyard 
Hawley Mansfield Schall Yates 
Hays Merritt Scott, Mich. 


So the motion to recede was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Crisp. 
. Snell with Mr, Cockran. 
. Fenn with Mr. Montague. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Brand. 
Faust with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Merritt with Mr. Hawes. 
Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. Drane. 
. Fish with Mr. Riordan. 
. Bixler with Mr. Upshaw. 
. Sinnott with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Free with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Little with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Hawley with Mr. Jacoway. 
King with Mr. O'Brien. 
. Frear with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Mudd with Mr. Kunz. 
Kahn with Mr. Tague, 
SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “aye.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? r 
Mr. SINNOTT. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The vote first comes on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 
The amendment was again reported. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. FIELDS. May we have that substitute again reported? 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the substitute will be 
again reported. 
The substitute was again reported. 
The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 
Mr. FIELDS. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House proceeded to divide. 
Mr. FIELD S. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands the 
yeas and nays. Obviously there is a sufffeient number, and the 
yeas and nays are ordered, 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 120, nays 161 
not voting 146, as follows: 


YBAS—120. i 

Abernethy Bulwinkle Drewry Huddleston 
Almon Byrns, Tenn. Driver Hudspeth 
Anderson Cantril Fields Humphreys, Miss. 
Andrews, Nebr. Carter Foster ames 
Bankhead Clague Fulmer Jeffers, Ala, 
Beck Clark, Fla. Garrett, Tex. Johnson, Ky 
Bell Collier Gilbert Jones, Tex. 
Black Connally, Tex. Goldsberough Kelley. Mich. 
Bland, Va Cooper, Wis. Gorman Kelly, Pa. 
Blanton Cramton Graham, III. Ketcham 

wling Davis, Tenn. Griffin Kincheloe. 
Box Deal Hammer Kline, Pa. 
Briggs Dominick Hardy, Tex. nham 
Browne, Wis. Doughton Hayden Lankford 
Buchanan Dowell Heoker Larsen, Ga. 


Layton Ricketts Swank 
Lazaro Morgan Rouse Ten Eyck 
Lea, Calif. Murphy Sabath an 
wee, Ga. Nelson, J. XI. Sanders, Tex. Tincher 
Linthicum 8 Sandlin {nil 
Logan eld ars yson 
London Oliver Sinclair Vinson 
Lowrey Parks, Ark Sisson Voigt 
McDuffie Paul Smithwick Volstead 
McLaughlin, Mich, Perlman peaks ilson 
McSwain Pou Steagall Wingo 
Maloncy Pringey Stedman Woodrug 
Mapes Quin Steenerson Woods, Va. 
Martin Rankin Stevenson Wright 
Michener Rayburn Sumners, Tex, Zibiman 
NAYS—161, 
Ackerman Fairchild Lehlbach Robsion 
Andrew, Muss. Favrot neberger ogers 
Anthony Fenn e nders, Ind, 
Appleby Fess Longworth Scott, Tenn. 
Bachara Fisher Luce Shaw 
Barbour Focht McArthur Shreve 
Beedy Fordney McCormick Siegel 
Begg French McKenzie Sinnott 
Bland, Ind. Frothingham McLaughlin, Nebr, Snyder 
Boies Zuller McPherson Sproul 
Bond Funk MacGregor Stafford 
Britten Gahn MacLafferty Stephens 
Brown, Tenn. Gallivan adden Strong, Kans 
Burdick Gensmau agee Strong, Pa 
Burtness Greene, Vt. Mead weet 
Butler Griest Merritt Swing 
Cable Hadley — Miller Taylor, N. J, 
Campbell, Kans. Hardy, Colo, Moore, III. emple 
Campbell, Pa. Henry Moores, Ind. Thompson 
Cannon Hickey Nelson, A. P. n 
Chalmers Hicks Nelson, Me. nkham 
Chindblom Hill Newton, Mo. Towner 
Christopherson Hoch Nolan Treadway 
Clouse Hull Norton Underhill 
Cole, lowa Humphrey, Nebr, Ogden alle 
Cole, Ohio Husted Paige Vestal 
‘olton Ireland, Parker, N. J. Volk 
Sooper, Ohio Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. X. Ward, N. Y, 
rago Kearns Patterson, N. J. Wason 
Cullen Kendall Porter Watson 
cut Kiess Purnell Webster 
llinger Kissel Radcliffe White, Kans 
Darrow eN. Y Rainey, III. White, Me, 
penray Knutson Raker Winslow 
nison Kopp Ramseyer Wood, Ind, 
Dickinson Kraus Ransley Wurzbach 
Dunn Krelder Wyant 
Dupré Langley * Reed, N. Y, Young 
Edmonds Larson, Minn Rh 
Elliott Lawrence Roach 
Evans Leatherwood Robertson 
NOT VOTING—1486. 
Ausorge Fairfield King Roseubloom 
Arentz Faust Kirkpatrick Rossdale 
Aswell Fish Kitchin Rucker 
Atkeson Fitzgerald Kleezka pyan 
Barkley Frear Knight anders, N.Y. 
Benham Free Kunz chall 
Bird Freeman Lampert Scott, Mich 
Bixler Garner „N. T. helton 
Blakeney Garrett, Tenn. Luhring Slem 
Bowers Gernerd Lyon Smith, Idaho 
Brand Gifford eClintic Smith, Mich. 
Brennan Glynn McFadden Snell 
Brooks, III Goodykoontz r Pn. en 
Brooks, Pa, Goul Mansfield toll 
Burke Graham, Pa chaelson Sullivan 
Burton grees. lowa ills ummers, Wash 
Byrnes, S. C reene, Mass. Mondell Tague 
Carew Haugen Montague Taylor, Ark. 
Chandler, N. Y. Hawes Moore, Ohio Taylor, Colo. 
8 Okla. Hawley orin Taylor, Tenn, 
larke, N. Y. Hays Mott Thomas 
Classon Herrick Mudd Thorpe 
Cockran Hersey Newton, Minn. Timberlake 
Codd imes "Brien Tucker 
Collins Hogan Olpp Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Huck Overstreet alters 
‘opley Uukriede Park, Ga. Ward, N. C. 
Coughlin Hutchinson Patterson, Mo. Weaver 
Crisp Jacoway Perkins Wheeler 
Crowther Jefferis, Nebr, Petersen Williams, III. 
le Johnson, Miss, Rainey, Ala Williams, Tex, 
Davis, Minn Johnson, S. Dak, bar Williamson 
rane Jones, Pa. eed, W. Wise 
Dunbar Kahn Riddick Woodyard 
Dyer Keller Riordan ates 
Echols Kennedy Rodenberg 
Ellis Kindred Rose 


Moore, Va. 
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So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs; 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Timberlake with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee. 
Mr. Dale with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr. Collins, 


FEBRUARY 21, 


Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr, Carew. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the motion to con- 
cur with an amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ANTHONY]. * 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it, 

Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division, 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

Mr, FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, Mr, Speaker, I make the point 
that that demand can not be made when gentlemen are stand- 
ng. 

Mr. BLANTON. It can be made at any time, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thiaks the gentleman has the 
right to make the motion. 

Me SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in. 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Before that question is put must 
not the count be made to ascertain if the yeas and nays are 
demanded? 

The SPEAKER, Certainly. As many as are in favor of 
taking this vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until 
3 are counted. [After counting.] A sufticient number have 
arisen. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The SPHAKER. Those in favor of the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] will when their names 
are called answer “yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” 
The Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas, 246, nays 16, 
not voting, 164, as follows: 


Mr. Olpp with Mr. Aswell, 


Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 


Mr. Scott of Michigan with Mr. Kincheloe. 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. McClintic. 
Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Weaver. 


YHAS—247. 
Abernethy Drewry Kopp Roach 
Ackerman Driver Kraus obertson 
Almon Dunn Kreider obsion 
Andrew, Mass. Edmonds Langley Rouse 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Lanham Sanders, Ind. 
Anthony Evans Lankford Sanders, Tex. 
Appleby Fairchiid Larsen, Gu. andlin 
Bacharach Favrot Lawrence cott, Tenn. 
Bankhead Fenn Leatherwood Sears 
Barbour ess Lee, Ga, Shaw 
Beck Fields Lehlbach Shreve 
Beedy Fisher Lineberger Siegel 
Begg Fordney Linthicum Sinclair 
Bell Foster Longworth Smith, Idaho 
Black French owre: Smithwick 
Blakeney Faller McArthur Snyder 
Bland, Ind Fulmer McDuffie Speaks 
Bland, Va allivan McLaughlin, Nove Boreal 
Blanton ensman McPherson Stafford 
Boies Gernerd acGregor Steagall 
Bond Gifford MacLafferty Stedman 
Bowling Gilbert Madden Stephens 
Box Glynn Magee Stevenson 
Briggs Goldsborough Maloney Strong, Kans. 
Britten rman Mapes Strong, Pa. 
Browne, Wis Graham, III. Martin Sumners, Tex, 
Buchanan Greene, Mass. Mead Swank ; 
Bulwinkle Greene, Vt. Michener Sweet 
Burdick Griest Miller Swing 
Burtness Griffin Moore, III. Taylor, Tenn. 
Butler adley Moore, Va. jee 
Byrns, Tenn. ammer organ Ten Eyck 
ble Hardy, Colo. Murphy Thompson 

Campbell, Pa. Hardy, Tex. Nelson, Me. Tillman 
‘annon Hayden Nelson, A. P. Tincher 

‘antrill enry Newton, Minn, Tinkham 
Carter Hersey Nolan Towner 
Chalmers Hicks Norton ‘Treadway 
Christopherson Hoch O'Connor Turner 
Clague Hooker yden 9 
Cole, Iowa Huddleston Oldfield nderhill 
Cole, Ohio Hudspeth Oliver Vaile 
Collier Hull lpp Vestal 
Colton Humphrey, Nebr. Palge Vinson 
Connally, Tex. Humphreys, Miss, Parker, N. v. Volgt 
Cooper, Ohio Husted Parks, 3 Vol 
Cooper, Wis. Ireland Patterson, N. J. Ward, N. Y. 
Crago Jacoway Perlman Wason 
Cramton James Porter Watson 
Crisp Jeffers, Ala, Pou Weaver 
Cullen Johnson, Ky. Purnell Webster 
Curr Johnson, S. Dak. Quin White, Kana, 
Dallinger Johnson, Wash. adcliffe White, Ma 
Darrow Jones, Tex. iney, III. son 
Davis, Tenn, Kelley, Mich, Raker Wingo 
Deal Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Woodrut 
Dempsey Kendal! Rankin Woods, Va, 
Denison Kincheloe Ransley Wright 
Dickinson Kissel Rayburn Wurzbach 
Dominick Kline, N. Y. Reece yant 
Doughton Kline, Pa. Reed, N. V. Young 
Dowell Knutson Ricketts 

NAYS—16. 

Chindblom London McLaughlin, Mich.Rhodes 
Frothingham Luce Merritt togers 
Hickey McCormick Moores, Ind, Tilson 
Ketcham McKenzie Parker, N. J. Winslow 
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NOT VOTING—164. Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
Anderson Fairfield Knight Senate amendment 49 with an amendment. 
Ansorge — —5 re Sian bergen The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to recede 
Aswell Fitzgerald Larson, Minn, Rucker and concur with an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
Atke 1 Focht Layton an The Clerk read as follows: s 
Bark = oy panes Ca lit: — N.Y. Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment 49 
Bird a Freeman Lee. N. X. l 2 with an amendment as follows: In lieu ef the matter inserted by said 
Bixl Funk Little z Scott, Mich. amendment insert the following: 
Rowers Gahn Shelton “On and after July 1, 1923, the cost of transportation of material in 
8 Garner Fine Sinnott connection with the manufacturing and purchasing a ties of the 
Bren Daras Tenk: (| LION — Signal Corps, Ordnance Department, Chemical Warfare Service, Air 
Brooks. In Garrett, Tex. JieClintie — Servi Department, Engineer Department, and the Coast 
B — Pa G koonts McFadden Smith, Mich. Artillery Corps, and in connection with the construction and installa- 
oaan Tenn. Goul La Pa. n o trol projects at seacoast fortifications by the Coast Ar- 
Burke Graham, Pa. Sw. Steenerson tillery Corps may be charged to the ropriations for the work in con- 
Burton Green, Iowa Stiness nection with which such transportation charges are requi and the 
Byrnes, S. C Haugen Michaelson Stoll Budget estimates for each of such appropriations shall hereafter carry 
Campbell, Kans, Hawes — separately the amounts required for such transportation costs.“ 
Carew X Hawley Mondell Summers, Wash. Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this permits the transportation 
ee aes raa Nobse 800 Tap lor, ark cost of material to be charged to the specific appropriation 
Clark, Fla. III Morin Taylor, Colo, which Congress makes for the work. 
Clarke, N. X Himes Mott Taylor, * J ask for a vote. 
8 iapa Add 3. u . The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
Cockran Hukriede Newton, Mo. ‘Timberlake that the House recede and concur in the amendment. 
ean Zettels Neb 8 OAR The'motion was agreed to. 
y e Sebr. Ts w 
Connolly; Pa. J Ag Miss. Park, Ga. Volstead The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
Copley Jones, Pa. Patterson,Mo, Walters in disagreement. 
. — Ba . — 1 NEE The Clerk read as follows: 
i ——— Keller Petane Williams, III. Amendment No. 101; Page 86, line 5, insert: “Provided, That the 
Davis, Minn. Kennedy Pringey Williams, Tex. present Incumbent, upon the completion of his service, shall be en- 
4 Kiess Rainey, illiamsen titled to be placed upon the retired list of the United States Army 
Dunbar Kindred Reber ise (with the rank of lieutenant colonel) under the same conditions as are 
Dupré Kin Reed, W. Va. Wood. Ind. prescribed by law for other officers of the Army.” 
Dyer oe has — n Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 
Kleczka Rodenberg Iman The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
So the motion to recede and concur with an amendment was eee eee to Senate amendment 101 
agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Focht with Mr. Hawes. 
K less with Mr. Lea of California. 
Anderson with Mr. Dupré. 
. Kearns with Mr. Lazaro, 
. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Logan. 
Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Fairfield with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Campbell of Kansas with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I desire te vote 
“yea.” 3 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I can not say that I was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not 
qualify. - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then I desire to be recorded 
as “ present.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. HILL. I do not know whether I was or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentieman does not 
qualify. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded 
“ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman present 
and listening when his name was called? 

Mr. COUGHLIN. I desire simply to be recorded “ present.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not be 
recorded as present unless he was present and listening when 
his name was called. The gentleman’s statement will appear 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. LAZARO. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The eee gap The Clerk will report the next amendment 


disagreemen: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 49: Page 38, line 1, insert: Hereafter the cost of 
transportation of civilian employees and of material in connection with 
the manufacturing and purchasing activities of the Si Corps, Air 
Service, Medical rtment, Engineer Department, and the Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, and in eonnection with the construction and installation 
of fire-control projects at seacoast fortifications by the Ceast Artillery 
are may be charged to the apprepriations for the work in connection 
with which such transportation charges are required.” 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, the motion which I offer per- 
mits the retirement of the present master of the sword at the 
Military Academy, Colonel Keeler. A previous act of Congress, 
enacted many years ago, was intended to give him this right, 
but the Judge Advocate General has recently intimated that 
there is some doubt about the language passed at that time; so 
this is offered in order to clear that up and, as this officer is 
nearing the retirement age, it will permit him to retire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


4, insert: That no part 


suggestions . A 8 
ant. 
Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to 
recede and concur with an amendment which the Clerk will 


report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ANTHONY moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 
106 with an amendment as follows: “In line 9 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment, after the word “ work,” change the semicolon to 
a period, and strike out the remainder of the amendment. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion to 
recede and concur. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make a state- 
ment first. As the bill left the House it contained nothing in 
regard to the prohibition of the use of the stop watch or in 
regard to the payment of bonuses to arsenal and governmental 
employees. The Senate inserted the language which has here- 
tofore been carried in the House bill for several years past. 
In conference the House yielded to the language which pro- 
hibits the use of the stop watch or any other time-measuring 
device, and we have agreed to reinstate that in the bill, and 
the amendment which I propose would eliminate that part 
of the prohibition against the payment of a bonus for efficiency 
to employees should the War Department decide that it de- 
sired to do so. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a preferential motion to 

| recede and concur, 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I ask for a division of the question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks for a divi- 
sion of the question. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I will 
not take up very much time, but I will be unable to yield. This 
is an old question. The use of the stop watch in industry is 
the most inhuman thing that has been devised to drive a man 
beyond his capacity to produce. The history of it is 15 years 
old. No industry at the present time is using it. It has been 
abandoned by the man that proposed it, and they admit that 
instead of efficiency it Is an expense. I can read you an article 
in the Scientific American along that line, published in Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

I want to call attention to this, that when they failed in 
private industry they tried to put it into the arsenals and the 
navy yards of this country. It failed there; and two commit- 
tees after investigating it reported adversely, saying that it 
would increase the cost in the arsenals and navy yards. They 
proposed a bill to put a stop to it. At that time they found 
they could get a limitation on an appropriation bill, and they 
did so, and that stopped the use of the stop watch in the 
arsenals and navy yards. 

The language they propose is the same that we propose in 
this bill, the same language that has been carried in the House 
bill for the last eight years, and was carried in the bill 

Mr. FIBLDS. The same language that has been carried in 
every House bill for the last 10 years and was carried in this 
bill and went out on a point of order. 

Mr. HULL. No; the gentleman is all right up to his last 
statement. But you in this House went on record—all of you, 
except six, voted on December 21 in favor of the Senate lan- 
guage. You are on record. In what shape are you to-day to 
reverse that and say that you made a mistake at that time? 
That was on the nayal bill. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Was not that clause put in 
and was it not defeated on a roll call? 

Mr. HULL. No; it was on a point of order that was sus- 
tained. You have always sustained the language that is pro- 
posed at this time, the language that is in the Senate bill. We 
want the same language continued, and therefore it is necessary 
to defeat the motion to recede and concur with an amendment. 
What we want to do is to recede and concur, and then you will 
have the prohibition that you have had on all the bills for the 
last 10 or 12 years. It is the same amendment that you placed 
on the naval bill. I hope the House will make it emphatic, so 
that they will understand that the House of Representatives is 
opposed to this inhuman method of trying to drive men beyond 
their capacity. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is what is known as the 
Hull-Brookhart proposition. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] tried to get it into the House bill, and he failed, and then 
the distinguished Senator of Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] put it on 
for him in the Senate. If we pass it, it will show that the 
union demand on Congress is greater than the people’s demand. 
This is not merely a stop-watch proposition. The Hull-Brook- 
hart proposition provides that in the arsenals, where thousands 
of employees are paid by the people’s money in salaries, the 
Government can not even have an observation of their move- 
ments. Show me the private business that would last five min- 
utes where the supervision or observation of the movements of 
the employees are denied. Are the business men of this Nation 
going to approve of your action if you vote to prevent the Gov- 
ernment from supervising the employees in arsenals? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not; I have only 5 minutes, and 
this important debate is Umited to 10 minutes. Every other 
employee of the Government has supervision over him. It 
is no disgrace. We Congressmen have supervision over us 
and it is no disgrace. The American people sit in the galleries 
and watch our attitude and our vote, and it is no disgrace. 
Show me the man who does not court supervision, show me 
the man who is afraid of supervision, and I will show you a 
man whose work it not up to the standard. 

The distinguished Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, came before one of your committees 
and testified that since this provision had been carried in the 
law it has been the means of not getting more than 67 per 
cent of efficiency in the men who were working for the Gov- 
ernment. That means a loss to this Government of millions 
of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. I want to see it stopped. 


I am for the American people and I am not under union 
domination, thank God. I am appealing to you in behalf of 
the American people who are tax burdened. It produces mil- 
lions of dollars of waste. Are we not ever going to get back 
where we can use sound business sense and business judg- 
ment? Our colleague, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
Trnson], was brave enough and strong enough when this 
question was put up to him while he was presiding over the 
House to decide it in favor of the people, and he said a ques- 
tion was, never settled until it was settled right. He pro- 
ceeded to settle it right, and you followed his action by strik- 
ing out the Hull amendment. It went to the Senate and the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa had it put back. Now, our 
friend here, who has the Rock Island Arsenal in his district, 
wants to put this waste on the American people again. I am 
not going to vote for it. We ought to vote not to recede, and 
vote no, and thus vote down both amendments, the one offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas and the one offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, and send it back to the Senate with our 
further disagreement, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and two Mem- 
bers, not a quorum, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

Yhe Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge Gahn Lee, N. X. Rucker 
Arentz Garner regan yan 
Atkeson Garrett, Tex Luhring Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Gornerd on Schall 
Bird Glynn eClintic Scott, Mich, 
Bixler Goldsborough McFadden Scott, Tenn. 
Bland, Ind, Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr, Shaw 
Bond Gorman McSwain Shelton 
Bowers Gould Mansfeld Siegel 
Brand Graham, Pa. Martin Slemp 
Brennan Green, lowa Michaelson Smith, Mich, 
Britten Hardy, Colo. Mills Smithwick 
Brooks, III. Hawes Montague Snell 
Brooks, Pa. Hays Moore, Ohio Steenerson 
Brown, Tenn. Herrick * Moores, Ind Stiness 
Buchanan Hill Morin Stoll 
Burke Himes Mott Sullivan 
Burton Hogan Mudd Sweet 
Carew uck O'Brien Tague 
Chandler, N. T. Iukriede Olpp Taylor, Ark. 
Classon Tusted Overstreet Taylor, Colo. 
Clouse Hutchinson Park, Ga. Taylor, Tenn. 

‘ockran Jacowa Parks, Ark. Thomas 

‘odd Jefferis, Nebr. Patterson, Mo. Thorpe 
Connolly, Pa. Johnson, Miss. Paul Towner 
Copley Jones, Pa Perkins Tucker 
Crowther Kahn Petersen Upshaw 
Davis, Minn. Keller Porter Voigt 
Drane enned Pou Walters 
Drewry Kindre Rainey, Ala Ward, N. C. 
Dunbar ing Reber Webster 
Dyer Kirkpatrick Reed, N. X Wheeler 
Echols itchin Reed, W. Va. White, Kans. 
Fairchild Kleczka Rhodes White, Me. 
Fairfield Knight Riddick Williams, III. 
Faust Kunz Riordan Wiliams, Tex. 
Fitzgerald Lampert Rodenberg Wise 
Free Langley Rose Woodyard 
Freeman Larson, Minn Rosenbloom Yates 
French Layton Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and sixty-nine Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. à 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SISSON]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not see why the stop-watch 
proposition should be discussed at this time, because the House 
has receded on the stop-watch provision. The subcommittee 
that brought this bill into the House brought it in with that 
provision in the bill. It went out on a point of order. The bill 
went over to the Senate, and the Senate put back the provision. 
In conference the House conferees and the Senate conferees 
agreed on the stop-watch provision. The only thing in contro- 
versy under the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] is the last clause of the amendment, 
which provides that business concerns may offer or give a bonus 
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to any of the Governmeut employees who make an extraordi- 
narily good record. In other words, it enables them to reward 
efliciency and good service, and that is all there is in the propo- 
Sit ion. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. And if that is all there is in the 133 
why not confine the discussion to that? Why should gentlemen 
erect a big straw man and then come in and knock him down 
with an air of “Oh, I am the man who killed Cock Robin; I 
am the man who put the stop-watch provision on the map” ? 
They discuss it as if it were something that had just been dis- 
covered, as if the conferees had not already agreed to it. I 
now yield to my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman wants to permit a bonus beyond 
the regular wages that are paid, and that permits the very thing 
that we are trying to prohibit, and the gentleman knows it very 
well. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman attributes to me 
some knowledge that I think I do not have, but we all have our 
limitations. I must confess I do not see that that is involved 
in the stop-watch proposition. I know that if I were engaged 
in a factory and I did some good work, some efficient work, I 
would not object at all to their giving me an extra pair of shoes 
or giving me an extra dollar or two. I do not understand why 
organized labor should make a fight against anything which 
tends to bring about efficiency, provided that efficiency is re- 
warded by extra pay or otherwise. Of course I may be wrong 
about this matter, but I think the prosperity of this world, our 
own happiness, our contentment, and the conduct of this Gov- 
ernment depends upon the efficlency of every man in every line 
of labor; and every good man belonging to labor organizations— 
and many of them are my warm friends—every man who thinks 
right believes in efficiency; and if this provision, as the con- 
ferees have agreed to it, simply brings about efficiency, I do not 
see why there should be such an enormous controversy about 
the matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on all the pending motions. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, It is clear there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to thei names: 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
question is on the previous question, which the gentleman from 
Kansas had moved. 

The question was taken, and the previous question was 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question comes on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a Civision of 
that question is desired. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on receding. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Garrett of Tennessee) there 
were—ayes 201, noes 21. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on that proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays on the motion to recede. Thirty-one panenn 
have grisen, not a sufficient number, 

So the motion to recede was adopted. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the ground that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum was present. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Kansas that the House con- 
cur with an amendment. 

Mr. HULL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]. 

The motion was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. On that the gentleman from Iowa demands 
the yeas and nays. Sixty-seven gentlemen have arisen, a suf- 
ficient number, and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 91, nays 180, 
not yoting 156, as follows: 


Ansorge Free Luhring Rucker 
Arentz Freeman on Ryan 
Atkeson Frothingham Arthur Sanders, N. X. 
Barkley Garner 1 Schall 

all Garrett, Tex. McFad Scott, Mich. 
Benham Gernerd MeLaughiin, Mich.Sears 
Bird Gifford McLaughlin, Nebr.Shaw 
Bixler Glynn McSwain 5 

nd Goodykoontz Madden Siegel 
Bowers orman Mansfield 2125 
Brand Gould Martin Smith, Idaho 
Brennan Graham, Pa. end Smith, Mich. 
Britten Green, Iowa Michaelson Snell 
Brooks, III. Hardy, Tex Mills Stedman 
Brooks, Pa. Hawes Montague Steenerson 
Brown, Tenn. Hays Moore, III Stiness 
Browne, Wis. Himes Moore, Ohio Stoll 
Buchanan Hogan orin Sullivan 
Burke Huck Mott Sweet 
Burton Uukriede Mudd Tague 
8 S. C. Hutchinso Newton, Mo. Taylor, Ark. 
Care Jefferis, Nebr, O'Brien Taylor, Colo, 
Chandler, N v. Johnson, Miss. Ogden Ten Eyck 
Clark, Sta Jones, Pa. Olpp Thomas 
Clarke, N. Y. Kahn Overstreet Thorpe 
Classon Keller Park, Ga Tinkham 
Clouse Kelly, Pa Parks, Ark Tucker 
Codd Kennedy Patterson, Mo, Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa Kindred Perkins Voigt 
Crisp King Petersen Volk 
Crowther Kirkpatrick Porter Ward, N. C. 
Dale Kitchin Pou Webster 
Davis, Minn. Kleczka Rainey, Ala. Wheeler 
Drane Knight Ransley White, Me. 
Dunbar Kunz Reber Williams, III. 
Dyer Lampert Rhod Williams, Tex, 
Echols Langley Riddick Wise 
1 8 rson, Minn Riordan Wood, Ind 

aust Layton Rodenberg Woodyard 
F itzgerald Lee, Ga ose ates 
Focht Lee, N. Y. Rosenbloom 
Frear Logan Rossdale 


The SPEAKER. 


LXIV 


Two hundred and sixty-four Llembers have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 


—— 266 


YEAS—91. 
Ackerman Dempsey Kraus Reece 
Anderson Drewry Kreider Robertson 
Andrew, Mass. Dunn Leatherwood Rogers 
Anthony Edmonds Lehlbach Sisson 
Appleby Ellis Little Snyder 
Bacharach Evans ea jibe Sproul 
Beedy Fess Strong, Pa. 
Begg Fitzgerald Nezrtpur 8 N. J. 
Black Fordney McDuffie Tl 
Blakeney French McLaughlin, Sigg Timberlake 
Bland, Ind. Garrett, Tenn. McLaughlin, Pa. Tincher 
Bond Greene, Mass, McPherson ‘Treadwa 
Burtness Greene, Vt. MacLafferty Underhi 
Campbell, Kaus. Griest Madden Valle 
Campbell, Pa. Hawley Merritt Volstead 
Chindblom Henry Moores, Ind. Walters 
Christopherson Hicks Nelson, Me. Ward, N. Y. 
Copley Hoch Paige Wason 
Coughlin Humphreys, Miss. Parker, N. J. Watson 
Crago Husted Parker, N. X. Willlamson 
Cramton . Patterson, N. J. Winslow 
Darrow Kies: Purnell Wyant 
Deal Kline, N N. T. Radcliffe 

NAYS—180, 
Abernethy Dominick Hooker Mapes 
Almon Doughton Huddleston Mead 
Andrews, Nebr. Dowell . Michener 
Aswell Driver Hull Miller 
Bankhead Fairchild Humphrey, Nebr. Moore, Va. 
Barbour ‘avrot Jacoway organ 
Beck Fenn James Mott 
Kell Fields Jeffers, Ala. Murphy 
Blanton ish Johnson, K Nelson, A. P. 
Boies Fisher 5 Wash, Nelson, J. XI 
Bowling Foster Jones, ewton, Mo. 
Nox Frothingham Kelley, Mien. Nolan 
Briggs Fuller Kendall Norton 
Bullwinkle Falmer Ketcham O'Connor 
Burdick Funk Kincheloe Oldfield 
Byrns, Tenn. Gahn Kissel Oliver 
Cable Gallivan Kline, Pa. Parks, Ark 
Cantril! Garrett, Tex. Kopp ‘aul 
Carew Gensman Lanham Perlman 
Carter Gifford Lankford Quin 
Chalmers Gilbert Larsen, Ga. Rainey, N 
Clagne Goldsborough Lawrence Raker 
Cockran Graham, III. Lazaro Ramseyer 
Cole, Iowa Griffin Lea, Calif, Rankin 
Cole, Ohio Hadley Lee, Ga. Ransley 
Collier Hammer Lineberger Rayburn 
Collins Hardy, Colo. Linthicum Reed, 
Connally, Tex. Hardy, Tex. Logan Reed, W. Va 
Cooper, Ohio * Fd London Rhoades 
Cooper, Wis. Hay: Lowrey Ricketts 
Cullen Herrick McCormick Riordan 
Curry Hersey McSwain Roach 
Dallinger Hickey MacGregor Robsion 
Davis, Tenn. ill Magee Rouse 
Denison B Maloney ` Sabath 
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— — tees Ten Byck — te, ig 
Sanders, Tex, ephens ‘Thompson liams, 
Sandlin Stevenson Tillman 
8 Strong, Kans. Wingo 
hreve Summers, Wash. Turner Wise 
inelair Sumners, Tex. yson Woodruff 
Sinnott Swank Upshaw Woods, Va. 
Smith, Idaho Swing Vestal 
Smithwiek Taylor, Tenn, Voigt Wurzbach 
Speaks Temple Weaver Zihlman 
NOT VOTING—156. 
Anso Dyer Kunz Rosenbloom 
Arentz Echols Lam Rossdale 
tkeson Elliott Langley Rueker 
kley Fairfield Larsen, Minn. Ryan 
enham Faust Layton Sanders, N. T. 
ird Focht N. X Schall 
Bixler Frear Luhring Seott, Mich. 
Bland, Va. Free n cott. Tenn. 
Bowers Freeman McClintie w 
Garner McFadden Shelton 
|S e 
ynn cLaug! r. m 
Brooks, III. Smith, Mich. 
Rs; Pu. Gorman artin ell 
rown, Tenn Gould Michaelson Stafford 
Browne, Wis. Graham, Pa. ills Stedman 
B an Green, Iowa Mondell Steenerson 
Burke Hawes Monta tiness 
Burton Hays oore, III. Stoli 
Butler Himes re, Ohio Sullivan 
Byrnes, S. C. Huck rin Sweet 
Cannon Hukriede Mudd Tague 
Chandler, N.Y, Hutchinson Newton, Minn, Taylor, Ark. 
Brien Taylor, - 


; Okia. Jefferle, Nebr. © 


Clark, 
Clarke, N. X. orpe 
Classon ones, Pa. Overstreet Towner 
Clouse Park, Ga. Tucker 
Gone Patterson, Mo. Vinson 
‘olton Keller Perkins olk 
Connolly, Pa Kelly, Pa. Ward, N. C. 
Crisp Kenned Porter Webster 
Siar : Pier Wait 
e, Me. 
vis, Minn Kir ick Rainey, Ala. Wimams. 
Dickinson Reber Wood, Ind. 
pace ee oi angler ae 
n en 
Dupré Knutson Rose Young 


So the motion to concur with an amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Gernerd with Mr. Martin. 

Butler with Mr. Vinson. 

. Langley with Mr. Dupré. 

Elliott with Mr. Bland of Virginia. 

. Snell with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Stedman. 

Porter with Mr. Crisp. 

Dickinson with Mr. Tucker. 

. Towner with Mr. Drane. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HULL] that the House recede and concur. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPRAKER. A division is demanded. 

ace House divided, and the affirmative vote was taken—ayes 
132. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Three gentlemen have risen. The yeas and nays are 
refused. 

Those opposed to the motion will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] On this vote the ayes are 132 
and the noes are 48. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 119: Page 117, after line 18, insert: 

“ Notwithstanding the restrictive provisions of the act of February 
126, 1896 (29 Stats. p. 21), the Secretary of War is authorized in his 
discretion to permit without cost to the > United States the erection of 
monuments or memorials to commemorate Tat oe ie of Spanish War 
organizations which were encamped in said during the period of 
the Spanish-American War.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, this will permit the erection of 
monuments and memorials to Spanish war organizations on 
grounds that they occupied during the Spanish war. I move 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion. , 

The motion was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


re a 
the Panama Canal prior to 55 T, 1916” mat perma 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move to reeede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate. This is a proposition that in- 
volves an expenditure of about $1,000 in money to furnish limbs 
to persons injured in accidents. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent fer 
the present consideration of House Concurrent Resolution 86, 
to correct a typographical error in the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 86. 


That in the enroltment, of House MH 1870S the Clee of the Toe ts 
authorized and 

of the matter o. 29 strike out (Con- 
gress). Promotions” insert “ Congress), promotions.” 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I could not under- 
stand from the reading what this was. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This strikes out the period which was inter- 
posed between, two words in a sentence. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In this bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; in this bill. There ought to be a 
comma but it is a period, which is set right in the middle of 
twe words which should constitute one sentence. 
3 The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SURPLUS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have until Monday in which to file minority views on the bill 
H. R. 14372. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that has been ar- 
3 and that the majority report will not be made until 

onday. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want permission to file minority views in 
regard to that. The report may be handed in earlier. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to have until Monday in which to file minority views 
on the bill H. R. 14372. 

Mr. MONDELL. On what? 

Mr. BLANTON. On the bill H. R. 14872, concerning the so- 
called surplus of the District of Columbia. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
conference report on the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill. 

EVENING SESSION ON THURSDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order to-morrow at any time after 5 o'clock to 


stand in recess until 8 o’tlock and remain in session until 


10.30 for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar 
that are unobjected to, beginning at the point where we left off. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow evening it will be in order at 
any time after 5 o'clock to move to take a recess until 8 
o'clock and to remain in session until 10.30 o’clock to consider 
bills on the Private Calendar that are unobjected to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, why limit it 
to 10.30? We may finish the calendar, if there is no objection, 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Leave it open. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is for the consideration of bills unob- 
jected to? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—if we finish the calendar will we be permitted 
to go back then to those at the head of the calendar? 


1923. 
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Mr. MONDELL. I am not making that request now. I will 
try to arrange that later, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, ORAM- 
rox] calls up the conference report on the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill (H. R. 18660). The Clerk will read the 
conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 5 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 124 to 
the bill (H. R. 18660) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
haying met, after full and free conference haye agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment numbered 124: That the House recede from its 
amendment to the amendment of the Senate numbered 124 and, 
in aceordance with the authority granted by House Concurrent 
Resolution 84, passed at the present session, agree to the 
amendment of the Senate with the following amendment: In 
lines 6 and 7 of the matter inserted by said Senate amend- 
ment, strike out the words “at the Virginia end of the Key 
Bridge.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Lovis C. Cramton, 

Rosert E. Evans, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

LAWRENCE C. Pers, 

L. HEISLER BALL, 

W. L. JONES, 

CARTER GLASS, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT, 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia and other 
activities chargeable lu whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes, submit the following written statement explain- 
ing the effect of the action agreed upon by the conference com- 
mittee and submitted in the accompanying conference report: 

On No, 124: Modifies the paragraph with respect to a bathing 
beach and bathhouse for the colored population of the District 
so as to prescribe no particular place for the location of such 
bathing beach and bathhouse. 

Lours C. CANTON, 


Rosert E. Evans, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in the District appropriation 
bill the Senate inserted an amendment reappropriating certain 
money to establish a colored bathing beach and fixed its loca- 
tion at the south end of the Key Bridge. Some disagreement 
resulted as to the locating of the beach at that point, and when 
the matter was before the House the other day the House 
authorized the conferees to amend the Senate amendment by 
striking out the location, leaving the location open. Adoption 
of this report will bring the House and Senate into complete 
agreement and finally dispose of the bill. 

My own investigation shows that not only are many white 
people in Virginia opposed to the proposed location but the 
colored persons for whose benefit this beach is being proposed 
object to the location also, and hence there seemed no reason 
for the House to further insist on that location. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 9887. An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; 

H. R. 9316. An act for the relief of Robert J. Ashe; 


H. R. 18808. An act grauting the consent of Congress to the 
Commissioners of Venango County, their successors and as- 
signs, to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the 
State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5475. An act for the relief of the Standard American 
Dredging Co.; 

H. R. 6177. An act for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow; 

H. R. 5249. An act for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5648, -An act for the relief of Ike T, Boyles; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the Ameri- 
can steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor; 

H. R. 9049. An act declaring the act of September 19, 1890 
(26 Stats. ch. 907, sec. 7), and the act of March 3. 1899 (30 
Stats. ch, 425, sec. 9), and all acts amendatory of either thereof 
shall not hereafter apply to a portion of the west arm of the 
South Fork of the South Brauch of the Chicago River, and for 
other purposes: 

H. R. 4619. An 
Philadelphia, Pu.; 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 
Titania; 

II. R. 3836. An 

II. R. 2049. An 
ering Co.; 

II. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Eugene Fazzi; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C. H. Klein Brick Co.: and 

H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig. 

The SPEAKER aunounced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the following titles: 

S. 3808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
investigate the feasibility of reclamation projects on the Colum- 
bia River and various other irrigation projects ; 

S. 3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees of Milligan College, Tennessee ; 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 

ISOS ; 

S. 4810. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Mohican; 

S. 4113. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg; 

S. 33530. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S. 3611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the Muskin- 
gum River: 

8.3614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State of 
New York; 

S. 8690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby ; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the priority to 
the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, of 
the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation ; 

S. 8083. An act authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co, 
to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its tracks in 
the city of Washington ; 

S. 2563. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz. ; 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive In 
exchange therefor other land located in the said city; 

S. 4358. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West 
India Co.; 

S. 4333. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport; 


act for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 


act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 
act for the relief of the Delaware River Light- 
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S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, 
township 28 north, range 23 west, of the fourth principal me- 
ridian, in the State of Minnesota. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following concurrent reso- 
lution was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 255. Joint resolution for the relief of sufferers from 
fire in the city of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Kryprep, indefinitely, on account of illness (at the 
request of Mr. Bowis). 

To Mr. Hoch, for two days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. TUCKER, for to-day, on account of sickness (at the 
request of Mr. BLAND of Virginia and of Mr. DEAL). 

To Mr. WIIIAus of Texas, indefinitely, on account of illness 
in his family (at the request of Mr. LAN HAM). 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum present. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 22, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETG. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1016. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary 
examination and survey of Yazoo River, Miss., with a view to 
the control of its floods (H. Doc. No. 597); to the Committee 
on oe and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
tration. 

1017. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting certain information in response to House Resolution 
508, adopted by the House of Representatives on February 16, 
1923, directing the Secretary of the Treasury to inform the 
House of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, as to importations of intoxicating liquors by repre- 
sentatives of foreign governments having a diplomatic status 
in the United States (H. Doc. No. 598); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. S. Con. Res. 35. A 
concurrent resolution authorizing the Attorney General to print 
all correspondence relative to disorders in the United States 
during 1922; without amendment (Rept. No. 1673). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 4469. An act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge or bridges and trestles over the navigable 
channels of the mouth of the Mobile River in the State of Ala- 
bama; without amendment (Rept. No. 1674). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LAMPERT: Committee on Patents. H. R. 14111. A bill 
to amend the patent and trade-mark laws, and for other pur- 
poses; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1675). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 519. A resolu- 
tion to print as a House document the Journal of the Fifty- 
seventh National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public for the use of the House and Senate; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1676). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
$296. An act to authorize the merger of certain street railway 
corporations in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1677). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res, 453. 
A resolution requesting the President to urge upon the govern- 
ments of certain nations the immediate necessity of limiting 
the production of habit-forming narcotic drugs and the raw 


materials from which they are made to the amount actually 
required for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes; with 


amendments (Rept. No. 1678). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. Res. 
449. A joint resolution for the relief of the city of Astoria, 
Oreg.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1679). Referred to the 


Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and me- 
morials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 14400) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to purchase, store, and sell wheat, and to 
secure and maintain to the producer a reasonable price for 
wheat, and to the consumer a reasonable price for bread, and 
to stabilize wheat values; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 14401) to amend and modify 
the war risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VOLSTEAD: A bill (H. R. 14402) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved by the President July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 14403) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the Albany Institute and Historical and Art Society of 
the city of Albany, N. V., the silver service which was presented 
to the United States cruiser Albany by citizens of Albany, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A resolution (H. Res. 548) re- 
questing the Federal Trade Commission to investigate and to 
report to the House the facts relating to the ownership of radio 
patents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. POU: A resolution (H. Res. 549) providing for con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 265; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A resolution (H. Res. 550) providing for 
the printing of 5,000 copies of the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
held February 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1923, on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 480; to the Committee on Printing. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oregon urging Congress to pass an act 
to refund to the State of Oregon all revenues collected from 
leases on Sand Island; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEAD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon urging Congress to amend the Federal grain stand- 
ards act so that the United States Bureau of Markets shall 
have authority to prescribe discounts or differentials; to the 
Committee on, Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 14404) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles H. Ubert; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 14405) 
for the relief of Herbert A. Wilson; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 14406) granting permission 
to Col. Harry F. Rethers, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, to accept the gift of a Sevres statuette, entitled “Le 
Courage Militaire,” tendered by the President of the French 
Republic; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 14407) granting 
a pension to Mary Ellen Schmidt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7371. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Petition of Boston 
City Council, requesting passage of ship subsidy bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7372. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Mr. L. T. Graves and 
wife and others, members of Local No. 2104 of the Farm Labor 
Union of America, urging passage of the Norris-Sinelair bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7373. Also, communication dated Felguary 16, 1923, from Mr. 
Maco Stewart. in opposition to House bill 12955; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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7374. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of Edgar Boyd Post, 
No. 37, American Legion, Williston, N. Dak., for a total exelu- 
sion of immigration law; this not being possible, then a re- 
stricted law; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

7375. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of City Council of Bos- 
ton; Mass., favoring the ship subsidy bill; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7376. By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: Petition of James M. Curley, 
for favorable action on ship subsidy bill; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7377. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Boston City Council, 
urging favorable action on pending ship-subsidy legislation; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7378. By Mr. KAHN: Petition of the Bar Association of 
San Francisco, urging that an antinarcetic week be proclaimed 
in 1923; also that an international conference be called, with a 
view to securing the limitation by treaty of the basic produc- 
tion of poisonous drugs, which constitute a major menace to 
American life; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7379. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., New York City, N. Y., favoring Senate bill 4303, to 
amend the joint resolution extending the operation of the immi- 
gration act of May 19, 1921; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7380. Also, petition of United Singers of Brooklyn, New York 
City, urging the United States Government to disapprove the 
acts committed by the French invaders; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

7381. Also, petition of Valentine & Co., New York City, N. V., 
urging the passage of House bill 12091; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. I 

7382. By Mr. LEA of California; Petition of 38 residents of 
Camptonville, Calif., favoring aboliton of tax on small-arms am- 
munition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7383. By Mr. SIEGEL: Petition of Woman's Republican 
Club, New York City, N. Y., urging Congress to limit the import 
of raw materials from which drugs are made; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

7384. Also, petition of Woman's Republican Club, of New York 
City, N. X., urging Congress to pass the ship subsidy bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7385. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Edgar M. Boyd 
Post, No. 37, of the American Legion, Williston, N. Dak. for the 
passage of a total exelusion immigration law; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 

7886. By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany House bill 
14265, a bill granting a pension to Lizzie G. Chapman; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7387. By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of James M. Curley, mayor 
ef Boston, Mass., urging passage of ship subsidy bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE. 
Tuunsbax, February 22, 1923. 
(Legistative day of Monday, February 19, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Eleteher 28 Reed, Pa. 
Ball France McCumber Robinson 
Bayard Frelinghuysen McKellar Sheppard 
Borah George McKinley Shields 
Brandegep Smith 

rook’ Gooding McNary Smoot 
Broussaré ale Moses Spencer 
Bursum Harreld Myers Stanley 

ris Nelson Ster 
Cumeron Harrison New utherland 
Ca Heflin Norbeck wanson 
Caraw: cock Norris d 
Colt Jones, N. Mex, die Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellogg Page Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Warren 
Curtis Keyes P. atson 
Dial ng Poindexter Weller 
Dillingham dd Pomerene Williams 
ge La Follette Ransdell Alis 

Fernald root Beed, Mo. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr, 
NIcHOLSON] is absent on account of illness. I ask that this 
notice may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a standing order of the 
Senate, agreed to January 24, 1901, it is provided that Wash- 
ington's Farewell Address shall be read in the Senate on this 
duy immediately following the approval of the Journal. The 
Senate this morning meets in recess, and there is no Journal 
to be approved. In pursuance of the order, however, the 
Vice President, January 9, 1923, designated the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to read the address. The Chair 
now recognizes the junior Senator from Virginia for that 
purpose. 

Mr. GLASS read the address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW Crrizens: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually 
arrived when your thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it 
appears to be proper, especially as it may conduce to a more 
distinct expression of the public voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have formed, to decline being con- 
pee among the number of those, out of whom a choice is to 

made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured that this resolution has not been taken without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supperted by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uni- 
form sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a 
deference for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly 
hoped that it would have been much earlier in my power, 
consistently with motives which I was not at liberty to disre- 
gard, te return to that retirement from which I had been reluc- 
tantly drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this pre- 
vious to the last election had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature reflection on the then 
perplexed and critical posture of our affairs with foreign na- 
tions and the unanimous advice of persons entitled to my con- 
fidence, impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompati- 
ble with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am persuaded, 
whatever partiality may be retained for my services, that in 
the present circumstances of our country you will not disap- 
prove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Net unconscious in the outset of the in- 
feriority of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, per- 
haps still more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and every day the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and more that the shade 
of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Sat- 
isfied that if any circumstances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe 
that, while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for the many honors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as an 
instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances in 
which the passions, agitated in every direction, were Hable to 
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mislead amidst appearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of 
fortune often discouraging—in situations in which not unfre- 
quently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism,—the constancy of your support was the essential prop of 
the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows 
that heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and brotherly affection may be 
perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these states, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete by so careful a 
preservation, and so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommending it to the applause, 
the affection and adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me. on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solenm contemplation, and 
to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments which 
are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observa- 
tion, and which appear to me all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to you with 
the more freedom, as you can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly have no per- 
sonal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget as an encour- 
agement to it, your indulgent reception of my sentiments on a 
former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity ; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this 
truth; as this is the point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly and in- 
sidiously) directed; it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your national union 
to your collective and individual happiness; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; 
accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
palladium of your political safety and prosperity; watching 
for its preservation with jealous anxiety: discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a suspicion that it can, in any event, 
be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon the first dawn- 
ing of even attempt to alienate any portion of our country 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and inter- 
est. Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right to concentrate your affections. The name 
of American, which belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, of 
common danger, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest.— Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of man- 
ufacturing industry.—The south, in the same intercourse benefit- 
ing by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture grow 
and its commerce expand. Turning partiy into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navigation 
invigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national naviga- 
tion, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, 
to which itself is unequally adapted, The east, in a like inter- 


course with the est, already finds, and in the progressive im- 
provement of interior communications by land and water, will 
more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities which 
it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The west 
derives from the east supplies requisite to its growth and com- 
fort—and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it must 
of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and the future 
maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, directed by 
an indissoluble community of interest as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the west can hold this: essential advantage, 
whether derived from its own separate strength; or from an 
apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign natlons; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those brolls and wars be- 
tween themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring coun- 
tries not tied together by the same government; which their 
own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, would 
stimulate and embitter.— Hence likewise, they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your liberty, and that the love of the 
one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the union as a primary object of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that a 
proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full experi- 
ment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, af- 
fecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be reason 
to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, may 
endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations, —northern and southern—Atlantic and western; 
whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests and views. One of 
the expedients of party to acquire influence within particular 
districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other dis- 
tricts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these misrep- 
resentations: they tend to render alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fraternal affection. The inhabit- 
ants of our western country have lately had a useful lesson 
on this head: they have seen, in the negotiation by the execu- 
tive, and in the unanimous ratification by the senate of the 
treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction at the 
event throughout the United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated among them of a policy 
in the general government and in the Atlantic states, un- 
friendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. They 
have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that with 
Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign relations, 
towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their wis- 
dom to reply for the preservation of these advantages on the 
union by which they were procured? will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would sever 
them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must 
inevitably experience the infractions and interruptions which 
all alliances, in all times, have experienced. Sensible of this 
momentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by 
the adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious 
management of your common concerns, This government, the 
offspring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted 
upon full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free 
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in its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and containing within itself a provision 
for its own amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and 
your support. Respect for its authority, compliance with its 
Jaws, acquiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the 
fundamental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political 
systems is the right of the people to make and to alter their 
constitutions of government.—But the constitution which at 
any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very 
idea of the power, and the right of the people to establish gov- 
ernment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions te the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations under whatever plausible character, with the 
real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency.— 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enter- 
prising minority of the community; and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public adminis- 
tration the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous projects 
of faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by commen councils, and modified by mutual in- 
terests. 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and to usurp for them- 
selves the reins of government; destroying afterwards the very 
engines which have lifted them to unjust deminion. 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also that you resist with care the spirit 
of innovation upon its principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what can not be directly over- 
thrown. In all the changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix 
the true character of governments as of other human institu- 
tions :—that experience is the surest standard by which to test 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country: 
that facility in changes, upon the eredit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to 1 change from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common interests in à coun- 
try so extensive as ours, a government of as much vigor as is 
consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable. 
Liberty itself will find in such a government, with powers 
properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. It is, 
indeed, little else than a name, where the government is too 
feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, to confine each 


member of the society within the limits prescribed by the laws, | 


and to maintain all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the dangers of parties in 
the state, with particular references to the founding of them on 
geographical discrimination. Let me now take a more com- 
prehensive view, and warn yeu in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or 
less stified, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and it is truly their 
worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissention, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, Is itself a frightful despotism. But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds 
of men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruins 
of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not te be entirely out of sight) the common 
and continual misciiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 


make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage 
and restrain it. j 

It serves always to distract the public councils and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments occasional riot and insur- 
rection. It opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tions, which finds a facilitated access to the Government itself 
through the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to the policy and will of 
another, 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government and serve 
to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
prebably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast, patriot- 
ism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon the spirit 
of party. But in those of the popular character, in governments 
purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
natural tendency, it is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there being constant 
danger of excess the effort ought to be, by force of public opin- 
ion. to mitigate and assuage it. A fire aot to be quenched, it 
demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting into a flame, 
lest instead of warming it should consume. 

It is important, Hkewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, te confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of ali the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the guardian of the public weal against 
invasions of the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern; some of them in our country and under our own 
eyes.—To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. IT. in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which the Con- 
stitution designates.—But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be the instrument of good, 
it is the customary weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly everbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the use 
ean at any time yield. 

Of ali the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pions man, ought te respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could net trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked. where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation In courts of justice? And let us with 
«aution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us te expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Whe 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundations of the fabric? 

Promote, theu, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure ef a government gives force to public opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, aveiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering also, that timely disbursements, to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
thne of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously threwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution of 
these maxims belongs te your representatives, but it is neces- 
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sary that public opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to them 
the performance of their duty, it is essential that you should 
practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of debts 
there must be revenue; that to have reyenue there must be 
taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the proper object (which is 
always a choice of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adher- 
ence to it; can it be that Providence has not connected the per- 
manent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experi- 
ment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by 
its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others, should be excluded ; 
and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings towards all 
should be cultivated. The nation which indulges towards an- 
other an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in some de- 
gree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation against another, disposes 
each more readily to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight 
eauses of umbrage, and to be haughty and intractable when 
accidental or trifling oceasions of dispute occur. Hence, fre- 
quent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. The 
nation, prompted by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels to 
war the government, contrary to the best calculations of policy. 
The government sometimes participates in the national propen- 
sity, and adopts through passion what reason would reject; at 
other times, it makes the animosity of the nation subservient to 
projects of hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other 
sinister and pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes 
perhaps the liberty of nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest, in 
cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing into 
one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a partici- 
pation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate 
inducements or justifications. It leads also to concessions, to 
the favored nation, of privileges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, by unneces- 
sarily parting with what ought to have been retained, and by 
exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives 
to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice the 
interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes even 
with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a virtuous 
sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public opinion, 
or a laudable zeal for public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As ayenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for 
another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on 
one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influ- 
ence on the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues 


of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the 
people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as 


little political connection as possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let thtm be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith :—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her polities, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolye upon, to be scrupulously respected; when belligerent 
nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, when we may 
choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice, shall 
counsel, 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the maxim 
no less applicable to public than private affairs, that honesty is 
always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed in their genuine sense. But in my opinion, 
it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the Government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance. it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more. There can be no greater error than 
to expect, or calculate upon real favors from nation to nation. 
It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard, 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our Nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. - 

How far, in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to you 
and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be guided by 
them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my procla- 
mation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. Sanc- 
tioned by your approving voice, and by that of your representa- 
tives in both houses of congress, the spirit of that measure 
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has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any attempts to 


deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the cireumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Having 
taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me, to 
maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my understanding of the matter, that 
right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent powers, 
has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be Inferred, with- 
out any thing more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free to 
act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time to 
our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, and 
to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speaking, 
the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I 
am unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I may have 
committed many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which 
they may tend. I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence; and 
that, after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, 
with an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions 
of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it, which fs so natural to a 
man who views it in the native soil of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several generations; I anticipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion that retreat in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, Its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 14254) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to create a commission author- 
ized under certain conditions to refund or convert obligations of 
foreign governments held by the United States of America, and 
for other purposes,” approved February 9, 1922. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the bill (S. 2703) to allow the printing and pub- 
lishing of illustrations of foreign postage and revenue stamps 
from defaced plates, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed to the 
conference requested by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Vorstreap, Mr. Bores, and 
Mr. Sumwnens of Texas were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED BILLS. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills: 

S. 462. An act for the relief of Max B. Baldenburg ; 

S. 851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to make set- 
tlement with the lessees who erected buildings on a five-year 
lease on the zone at Camp Funston, Kans., and for other pur- 
poses ; 

S. 1829. An act for the relief of Walter Runke; 

S. 2563. An act to provide for the completion of the bridge 
across the Little Colorado River near Leupp, Ariz, ; 

S. 3083. An act authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
to construct an elevated railroad siding adjacent to its tracks in 
the city of Washington; 

S. 3850. An act for the relief of Alice M. Gorman; 

S. 3611. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 


War to abrogate a contract lease of water power on the Muskin- 
gum River; 


S. 8614. An act relating to the official bond of the United 
States marshal for the southern judicial district of the State of 
New York; 

S. 3690. An act for the relief of Lowe Hayden Bibby; 

S. 4061. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
enter into an agreement with Toole County irrigation district, 
of Shelby, Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut 
Bank, Mont., for the settlement of the extent of the priority to 
the waters of Two Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks, of 
the Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation ; 

S. 4113. An act for the relief of Helene M. Layton; 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; 

S. 4310. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 


Mohican; 


S. 4311. An act for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport; 

S. 4333. An act for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; 

S. 4358. An act to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; 

S. 4411. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., or either of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River in section 17, 
townhip 28 north, range 23 west of the fourth principal me- 
ridian, in the State of Minnesota ; 

S. 4468. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the set- 
tling of New Netherland, the Middle States, in 1624, by Wal- 
loons, French and Belgian Huguenots, under the Dutch West 
India Co.; and 

S. 4522. An act authorizing the Secretary of State to convey 
certain land owned by the United States in Santiago, Chile, 
to the municipality of that city, and to acquire or receive in 


exchange therefor other land located in the said city. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

PRICE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry reported favorably Senate bill 4478. The 
purpose of the bill is to stabilize the price of wheat. It pro- 
vides for a corporation with a capital stock of $300,000,000 
and a board of three members. The Secretary of Agriculture 
is made chairman of the board, and the other two members 
of the board are appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

The bill fixes the price of No. 1 northern spring wheat for 
the crop of 1928 at $1.75 a bushel at the primary markets of 
the country and authorizes the board on the Ist of July of 
1923 to fix the price for the crop of 1924, and on the Ist of 
July of 1924 to fix the price for the crop of 1925,- and directs 
the board to prescribe rules and regulations for the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

An embargo upon wheat and flour is declared until July 1, 1926, 
Exception to the embargo is made on wheat to be used for 
seed purposes, and an exception is also made on in-transit 
shipments of wheat and flour; also on wheat imported in com- 
pliance with the tariff act of 1922, which is used in manu- 
facturing flour for reexport. 

The bill authorizes the board to charge 5 cents a bushel for 
handling charges, so that if the bill becomes a law the farmer 
will receive $1.70 a bushel for his wheat, less the freight rate 
and the handling charges at his local elevator. 

Mr. President, it is not hard to understand how some Sena- 
tors shy at this bill or any other bill that has for its purpose 
the stabilization of the prices of farm products by the Govern- 
ment. 

It is unfortunate that the condition of the wheat growers is 
such as to make it necessary to consider such a measure as 
this, and I am sure, if I had not been a member of the Agricul- 
tural Committee and heard the stories of the hardships and 
privations that the farmers of this country have suffered in 
the last three years, I should not be in favor of price fixing by 
the Government. Nor should I be in favor of this measure if 
I believed that there was any possible chance for the wheat 
growers of this country to work out of their present financial 
condition without aid from the Government. 

Or, if the farmers were in any way to blame for their present 
financial condition, I should not be asking the Government to 
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assist them, but everywhere the farmer in the last three years 
hes worked harder to make both ends meet than at any time 
for more than a half century. Everywhere he has practiced 
thrift and economy only to find, when ‘the harvest was over, 
that he has not received enough from his year’s labor to meet 
his obligations, and, as I see it, unless the Government does 
something to stabilize the price of whent there is grave danger 
of that branch of agriculture breaking down and becoming 
demoralized. . 

Mr. President, the distressing condition of the wheat grower 
has been brought about by the farmer answering his country’s 
call for more farm products during the war, and by legislation 
made necessary by the World War, and I shall have no trouble 
in proving that this Government is responsible, in a large meas- 
ure, for the losses the farmers have met in the last three years. 

I am sure we all remember how the Government demanded 
that the farmer produce more farm products, He was told that 
bread would win the war; that we must not only feed our own 
armies in Europe but the armies of our allies and the citizens 
of those countries as well. Wheat was thought to be such a 
mighty factor in the World War that the Food Administrator 
prescribed a lower grade of flour than the country had been 
accustomed to use. 

The American farmer has never failed to answer his coun- 
try's call, either in peace or in war, and he answered his coun- 
try’s call for more farm products during the war by increasing 
the acreage production in this country something over 26,000,000 
acres. This, together with the surplus of agricultural products 
that existed at the time we entered the war, made an over- 
production of 40,000,000 acres of crop production more than our 
consumption. It is this overproduction, together with the un- 
fair, unjust, and unreasonable, and, I am going to say, criminal 
administration of legislation that Congress passed during the 
war that has brought about the hardships and privations the 
country has witnessed upon the American farm in the last three 
years. 

For more than two years now the Agricultural Committee 
has held extended hearings on different bills that the com- 
mittee has had under consideration for the relief of agricul- 
ture. Numerous witnesses have told of the distressing condi- 
tion of agriculture in different parts of the country, and all 
have agreed that unless the Government came to the assistance 
of the wheat growers and gave Government aid it would be 
impossible for that branch of agriculture to continue to grow 
wheat at the present high cost of production. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that if all the Senators could 
have listened to the stories of the hardships and privations 
that the farmers have suffered in the last three years they 
would agree with the Agricultural Committee that the Govern- 
ment owes a debt to the farmers of the country, and especially 
to the wheat growers, which it can only pay by stabilizing the 
one great agricultural crop for the next three years, so as to 
enable the farmers to meet their obligations and continue the 

reduction of wheat, which is so essential to the life of the 
‘ation. 

One of the saddest stories related to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee was by Mr. John F. Sinclair, who gave his residence 
as Minneapolis, Minn., and his business as that of a banker and 
investor. 

The question, Can the farmers work out of their present 
financial difficulties?” was submitted by Mr. Sinclair to a 
number of banks in Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana, and 291 answers were received. All with 
the exception of 5 stated that it was impossible for the farmers 
to work out of their present financial condition with the high 
cost of production unless something was done by the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the price of wheat. 

The saddest part of Mr. Sinclair’s story was of the suicides 
that have taken place upon the farm. He stated that last year 
there were 30 suicides on the farms in Minnesota, 87 in North 
Dakota, 32 in South Dakota, and 15 in Montana, making 
168 suicides that haye taken place on the farms in those four 
States in the last 12 months. 

From all over the country come stories of the hardships and 
privations upon the farm. Everywhere the story is told of the 
young men leaving the farm. In one county in Idaho 1,500 
young men were reported as leaving the farms last year. 

The story was told of children in some parts of the country 
being forced to go barefooted in winter and being denied the 
benefits of school because there was so little left from the 
harvest after freight and expenses were paid that in some cases 
charity had to be extended to some of the farmers in States 
where the soll was rich and the harvest abundant. This 
condition was shown to exist to some extent in most all of the 
Western States. 


R. W. Frazier, testifying as to the condition in North Dakota, 
said that in Divide County last year there were 18 suicides. All 
of them were farmers with the exception of one. Mr. Frazier 
exhibited newspapers showing that in some of the counties in 
North Dakota more than 75 per cent of all the farms were 
advertised for delinquent taxes. He said that the farmers in 
some parts of North Dakota were in such distressing circum- 
stances that when there was a death in the family some 
member of the family was compelled to make a rough wooden 
box for burial because there was no money to pay funeral 

Mr. President, a representative of organized labor appeared 
before the committee in favor of the bill. He stated that or- 
ganized labor recognized the deplorable condition of agriculture 
to-day, While the bill might increase the cost of bread to some 
extent, he said organized labor understood that the farmer had 
not been given a square deal during the war, because the in- 
creased cost of labor and freight rates had of necessity in- 
creased the cost ef production to the farmer far beyond the 
price fixed by the Government. 

Mr. President, I have listened to many sad stories in my life, 
but, with the exception of the stories I have listened to that 
came from Russia, I have never heard anything to compare 
with the distressing conditions that exist on the farms in some 
parts of our own country to-day. 

Of course, I understand that a great many people look upon 
legislation of this kind as socialistic, and I know just how they 
feel about it, because I do not have to go back far in my life 
not as far back as when I first took my oath of office as a Sena- 
tor, a little more than two years ago—to understand how they 
look upon legislation for stabilizing the price of farm cts, 
and I am sure that I should agree with them if I did not feel 
that this was an emergency matter to meet a condition that was 
forced upon the country by the great World War. 

Mr. President, after all, when we come to look at legislation 
that Congress has passed we find that Congress has stabilized 
about everything, with the exception of the price of farm prod- 
ucts, or has sat idly by and permitted great industrial institu- 
tions to stabilize the price of their own products, until to-day 
the cost of production for the wheat grower is so great that he 
is not able to meet his obligations or to buy the comforts and 
in many cases the necessities of life. 

Let me call the attention of the Senate to a few things of 
which Congress has stabilized the price through legislation, 
without any consideration of {ts effect upon agriculture. 

Congress stabilized the price of the labor of 1,700,000 men 
working upon the railroads by enacting legislation that in- 
creased the price of labor on the railroads 106 per cent, and 
when Congress stabilized the price of 1,700,000 men working on 
the railronds they stabilized the price of labor in every other 
industry in the country, and upon the farm as well. In 1918, 
1919, and 1920 the farmers in some parts of the country were 
forced to pay as high as $10 a day for labor to harvest their 
crops. 

Mr. President, the greatest mistake this Government ever 
made in its history—and I call it a crime—was made when, 
through the Federal control act and the Esch-Cummins Act, 
horizontal increases of 65 per cent were made in all freight 
rates, regardless of how long the haul or how short the haal, 
or how high or how low the rate was originally, and without 
any investigation or consideration as to what the farmer's 
products would bear to carry them to market, 

Ever since railroads have been a factor in the commerce of 
this country freight rates have been made somewhere near 
what the products would bear to carry them to market. More 
has always been charged for the high-priced products than for 
the low-priced products, and more has always been charged 
on a mileage basis for the short haul than for the long haul. 
But when the horizontal increase of 65 per cent was made 
under the Federal control act and the Esch-Cummins Act, the 
increase on the low-priced products, with one or two excep- 
tions, was the same as the increase on the higher-priced prod- 
ucts, and the increase on the long haul was the same as the 
increase on the short haul. No thought or investigation or 
consideration was given as to how high the rate was origi- 
nally or what the low-priced products would bear to carry 
them to market. 

In making these horizontal increases every principle ever 
used by railroads in the past in making freight rates was 
ignored. 

Aa a result of these horizontal increases the farmer is forced 

to pay a very much larger percentage of the market price of 
his products to carry them to market than the manufactured 
article is forced to pay under the present system of rate 
making. 
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For instance, the farmers of my State pay a freight rate to 
Chicago of 97 per cent of the market price on their potatoes, 
52 per cent of the market price on onions, 36 per cent of the 
market price on wheat, 15 per cent of the market price on 
hogs, and 13.2 per cent of the market price on beans. They 
pay 53 per cent of the market price on hay to Kansas City 
and a freight rate of 9.8 per cent of the market price on wool 
to Boston. 

For comparison, I find that men’s shoes pay a freight rate 
of 24 per cent of the wholesale price from Chicago to Idaho 
and women's shoes 2 per cent. Men’s suitings pay 14 per cent, 
and cotton goods pay a freight rate of 4 per cent of the whole- 
sale price from New York to Idaho; and ginghams pay a rate 
of 21 per cent. On some of the higher-class articles the 
freight rate is so small that it can only be measured in deci- 
mals and has no influence on the selling price of the article. 

Mr. President, to-day the farmer is paying vastly more than 
his share on the upkeep and operation of our railroads. To- 
day, under these horizontal increases, the farmer is paying 
1,500 per cent higher freight rates on the market value of his 
products than is paid on the manufactured articles I have 
mentioned. 

These horizontal increases are best shown by a comparison 
of what the farmers paid in dollars and cents on carload lots 
in 1913 to carry their products to market and what they paid 
after the horizontal increases of 65 per cent were made. 

In describing the rates I am using Idaho merely because 1 
am more familiar with our freight rates there than in other 
Western States, but there is very little difference in the 
freight rates in all of the Western States; so what I say 
about the increases in my State applies to all the Western 
States and generally to the whole country. 

On an 80,000-pound carload of wheat from Idaho to Chicago 
the freight rate in 1914 was $400; in 1921 it was $596, or an 
increase of 49 per cent. 

On a 24,000-pound carload of hay to Chicago the freight 
rate in 1914 was $132.50; in 1921 it was $240, an increase of 
81 per cent. 

On a 24,000-pound carload of fruit to New York the freight 
rate in 1914 was $300; in 1921 it was $500, an increase of 67 
per cent. — 

On a 26,000-pound carload of cattle to Chicago the freight 
rate in 1914 was $203.80; in 1921 the rate was $295.10, an 
increase of 45 per cent. 

On a 24,000-pound curload of sacked wool to Boston the 
freight rate in 1914 was $475.20; in 1921 it was $831.60, an 
increase of 74 per cent. 

On a 32,000-pound car of baled wool to Boston the freight 
rate in 1914 was $547.20; in 1921 it was $960, an increase of 
75 per cent. 

On the 1st of January, 1922, there was a horizontal redaction 
of 10 per cent in freight rates, with the exception of wheat. 
On wheat the reduction was 13 per cent, but the reduction 
was so small that it has not given the West any relief. 

Mr. President, these excessive freight rates have had a most 
disastrous effect upon the business interests of my State. Out 
of 191 banks, we have had 40 failures in the last two years. 
Within the last 30 days three national banks and one State 
bank have closed their doors. 

On one of our irrigation projects that is rated by the Gov- 
ernment as one of the best irrigation projects in the West, 
10 out of 11 banks have closed their doors in the last 18 
months. These bank failures in Idaho are not due to crop 
failures or to the exhaustion of the soil, for the average yield 
of farm products per acre in Idaho is as large, if not larger, 
than in any other State in the Union. It is a common thing 
to see a yield of 40 or 50 bushels of wheat to the acre on our 
irrigated farms, from 60 to 70 bushels of oats or barley, and 
from 4 to 8 tons of hay. On our irrigated farms we never have 
a crop failure. When we sow, we always reap a full harvest; 
but in some cases the greater the yield the less the farmer 
has when the harvest is over, for at times some of his farm 
products will not pay the cost of the freight rate to carry 
them to market. 

The President, in his message of December 8, 1922, in speak- 
ing of the problems of transportation, recognized very fully 
the serious condition that existed from the increase of freight 
rates on low-priced commodities and he had this to say: 

This transportation problem can not be waived aside. The demand 
for lowered costs on farm products and basic materials can not be 
ignored. Rates horizontally increased to meet increased wage outlays 
during the war inflation are not easily reduced. When some very 
moderate wage reductions were effected last summer there was a 
10 per cent horizontal reduction in rates. I sought at that time, in 
a very informal way, to have railway managers go before the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission and agree to a henvier reduction on 
farm products and coal and other basic commodities and leave un- 


changed the freight tariffs which a very large portion of the traffic 
was able to bear. 
Neither the managers nor the commission saw fit, tọ adopt the 
tion, so we have the horizontal reduction too slight to be fel 
by the higher-class cargoes and too little to benefit the 
calling most loudly for relief. 


If the President was unable to get the railroad managers 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission to agree to a more 
liberal reduction on agricultural products than the higher- 
priced products of the country, in which the freight rates are 
so small a factor in comparison with their value, it does not 
seem to me that there is much hope for a reduction in freight 
rates on wheat and other farm products. 

Mr. President, the farmers of this country believed, when 
the price-fixing committee was called to Washington for the 
purpose of fixing the price of wheat at the primary markets 
of the country, that the price fixed at $2.20 by the committee 
was to be the minimum and not the maximum price as after- 
wards fixed by the Grain Corporation, 

When the Grain Corporation fixed $2.20 a bushel as the maxi- 
mum price, the farmer was selling his No. 1 northern spring 
wheat in Minneapolis for $2.72 a bushel. The next day the 
farmers were selling their wheat in Minneapolis for $2.20 a 
bushel. 

I made an effort to find out from those in charge of the 
affairs of the Grain Corporation here in Washington just how 
much profit the Government made out of handling the farmers’ 
wheat during the war. Those in charge seemed to be able to 
give but very little information on the subject. I have been 
advised from other sources, however, that the profit of the 
Government for handling the farmers’ wheat was somewhere 
between $75,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

Mr. President, no other country during the war became a 
speculator and a profiteer in handling the farmers’ products. 

While the Canadian Government fixed the price of $2.15 at 
the primary markets, that Government remitted to the Cana- 
dian farmer everything that was received above $2.15 a bushel 
that his wheat brought upon the market, and in 1919 the 
Canadian farmer received an average of $2.62 for his wheat, 
while the farmers on this side had to be satisfied with $2.20 a 
bushel in 1918 and $2.26 a bushel in 1919. 

The English Government fixed a minimum price on wheat, 
but permitted their farmers to sell their wheat for the full 
market price and besides paid a bonus to her grain growers 
of something between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, and for the 
year of 1921 paid a bonus equivalent to $14 an acre to her 
grain growers, which was a return greater than was received 
by the farmers in some of the States that year per acre for 
their crop. 

The Australian Government fixed a minimum price, but per- 
mitted the grain growers of that Commonwealth to receive the 
full market price, and assisted materially in marketing the 
grain by carrying much of it to market in ships owned by the 
Government at a very low freight rate. New South Wales 
paid to her wheat growers a bonus of something over $4,000,000 
over the full market price. 

Mr. President, the Governments of Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australia evidently gave some thought and consideration 
to the increased cost of production that was forced upon the 
farmers by the great World War. But our own Government 
seemed to have been afraid that the farmers would enjoy some 
prosperity. Through legislation we increased labor upon the 
railroads 106 per cent and freight rates 65 per cent, and then 
bound the wheat grower down to $2.20 a bushel, the price first 
fixed by the Grain Corporation in 1919. 

Mr. President, through information furnished me by the 
Agricultural Department, I find that the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of wheat on the farm in 1918 was $1.53; in 
1919, $2.26; and in 1920, $2.56. This was the actual cost to 
the farmer without any profits, and before the Government paid 
the $2.26 for the wheat he had to pay the local charge at his 
elevator and the freight rate to the primary market. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What price did the farmers obtain after the 
deflation drive was on in 1920? 

Mr. GOODING. I have not those prices before me; but at 
the time the Government ceased buying wheat it was worth 
$3.07 a bushel, while in November, 1920, the price had been 
driven down to $1.75 a bushel. Does that answer the Senator's 
question ? : 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 


eavy tonnage 


The Senator. I believe, stated that the 


cost that year to produce wheat was $2.50 a bushel? 
Yes; $2.56. 


Mr. GOODING. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. And it sold for about $1.75? 

Mr. GOODING. About 25 per cent of our wheat is classed 
as No. 1 Northern; the remainder is No. 2 and No. 3; so it is 
safe to say that 75 per cent of the wheat, even when the Goy- 
ernment paid $2.26 a bushel at the primary markets, brought 
the farmer at least 20 cents a bushel less than No. 1 Northern 
wheat. 

So it is not strange that millions of our farmers are in a de- 
plorable condition financially. The farmers of America have a 
right to feel outraged over being forced to sell their products at 
less than the cost of production and being forced to pay more 
for their share of the upkeep and operation of our railroads. 
The burdens are entirely too great. The wheat growers of this 
country can not go on under the high cost of production with 
the present price of wheat. 

Some branches of agriculture have been materially benefited 
through a protective tariff. The emergency tariff bill was a 
godsend to them; it was a life-saver. The permanent tariff 
bill has also been a mighty factor in helping some branches 
of agriculture, Even the wheat grower has been materially 
benefited, for he has received anywhere from 20 to 30 cents 
a bushel more for his wheat since the emergency tariff bill 
was passed than the Canadian farmer has received. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Over how long a period of time has there 
been that disparity in the prices of wheat as between. this 
country and Canada? 

Mr. GOODING: When the emergency tariff bill was passed 
No. 1 northern wheat was selling in Canada 5 cents higher 
than at Minneapolis; but immediately after the passage of 
the emergency tariff act our farmers received anywhere from 
20 to 30 cents a bushel more than the Canadian farmers. For 
some reason No. 1 northern wheat in Canada—i presume it 
was because they had newer lands over there and the wheat 
produced is perhaps of a little higher quality—brings normally 
anywhere from 5 to 6 cents a bushel more than our No, 1 
northern. 

Mr. WATSON. How are the prices now? 7 

Mr. GOODING. I have not received the prices in the last 
few days, but they have been ranging anywhere from 20 to 30 
cents a bushel more for the American wheat than the Canadian 
farmer has been receiving for his wheat. 

Mr. President, I think we will-all agree that it is impossible 
to bring about a reduction in freight rates on farm products 
at this time; and even a liberal reduction in freight rates on 
wheat. will not save the wheat growers from a most appalling 
disaster. Nothing less, in my judgment, than the stabilization 
of the price of wheat by the Government at a fair price will 
give the wheat grower of this country an opportunity to meet 
his obligations and continue in the production of this most im- 
portant agricultural crop, that is a vital necessity not only to 
our own people but to the whole world. 

Mr. President, we have never thought in the past that the 
farmer of this country needed any consideration, and he has 
had but very little consideration. In fact, it has not been fash- 
ionable to stabilize anything that the farmer produces. 

If this were the first stabilizing act ever considered by Con- 
gress I might feel that I was on dangerous ground, but I find 
that on April 23, 1918, Congress stabilized the price of silver at 
$1 an ounce. It was written in the law that the Government 
should only purchase silver when it was selling at $1 or below 
a dollar an ounce. When the Pittman Act was passed silver 
was selling on the markets of this country for 99} cents an 
ounce. It imcreased steadily in price until November 25, 1919, 
when it was selling in the markets of this country for 81.373 an 
ounce. Silver did not drop to $1 an ounce again until May, 
1920. 

Under the law the Government protected the miner, and he 
was permitted to go out into the markets and receive the full 
benefit of the market price of silver. So the Government did 
not become a wrecker and a speculator and a profiteer and 
break down the price of silver, as the Grain Corporation did in 
the price of wheat. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK, I should like to ask the Senator at this 
point whether or not he has information to show the cost to 
the Government of stabilizing the price of silver? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I have not that information. 


Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator has no information that. it 
cost the Government any considerable sum? : 

Mr. GOODING. I do not understand that it cost the Goy- 
ernment any considerable sum. I understand that the Treas- 
ury was instructed through the law not to buy it unless it was 
below a dollar an ounce. I have not looked up that part of it, 

The Pittman Act provided that the Government should pur- 
chase 208,000,000 ounces of silver. Up to the present time the 
Government has purchased 152,000,000 ounces of silver, and 
there are still 56,000,000. ounces to purehase under that act, 
which is something more than the annual output of our silver 
mines. 

So the Pittman Act will continue to stabilize the price 
of silver until some time next year. By that time the Pitt- 
man Act will have been in force for something over six years. 
To-day silver is selling on the markets of the country at 66 
cents an ounce, but the Government is paying $1 an ounce for 
domestic silver. So besides stabilizing labor on the railroads 
and freight rates we have stabilized the price of silver in this 
country. 

Mr. Presidenf, I know something about silver mining, and 
am satisfied that if the Government had not stabilized the 
price of silver the silver miners of this country would be in 
the same condition that the wheat growers are to-day, with the 
only difference that the silver miners can close down their 
mines but the wheat grower is forced to go on. He can not 
stop. The lower the price of wheat the more he must try to 
grow to meet his obligations and to keep the wolf from the 
door; but some day, unless this Government treats him with 
more of a spirit of fairness as far as freight rates are con- 
cerned, he may conclude to limit his production and let the wolf 
wait at the other man’s door. 

Then I find that we are subsidizing the great newspapers 
and magazines. of this country. Every year the Government 
is forced to pay out of the Treasury $72,000,000 more than it 
receives for carrying second-class mail. 

This Government pays $150,000 every week for carrying an 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post to its readers, and, in 
round numbers, it costs the Government $7,800,000 more annu- 
ally to distribute that magazine than the owners pay to the 
Government for its transportation. All of the great news- 
papers and magazines receive the benefit of our postal laws to 
the extent of $72,000,000 a year, and yet I anticipate that the 
great newspapers will be the first to charge that this bill is 
socialiste and dangerous legislation in the extreme. 

Every week the Saturday Evening Post receives something 
over $1,000,000 for advertising. Beyond a doubt it is one of 
the best pieces of property in America or in the whole world, 
and yet the Government is subsidizing this one publication to 
the extent of $7,800,000 a year. Of course, that is not social- 
istic; and I anticipate, Mr, President, that any Senators or Con- 
gressmen who undertake to change our postal laws will be 
threatened with political destruction by these guardians of the 
selfish interests of America. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to state that they not only will 
be, but they have been. A short time ago some of these pub- 
lications issued a statement attacking the Joint Postal Commis- 
sion because of its efforts to determine the cost to the Govern- 
ment of carrying different classes of mail. We had proceeded 
with that quite successfully to the extent of determining upon 
a plan, and it would require an appropriation for additional 
help for a few months to compile the facts after they had been 
diselosed. These articles came out with an attack upon the 
commission, saying that the commission had asked for $800,000, 
when it had not asked for a dollar, not a cent, and had done 
only what the Congress had directed it to do, namely, to take 
steps for the purpose of finding out the facts concerning the 
Post Office Department. So the Senator is absolutely right in 
his prophecy, because during the late campaign questions came 
to candidates—they did to me—asking if I would vote to reduce, 
not to increase but to reduce, the rate already in existence on 
second-class mail matter, and that it was important that I give 
my decision in that matter before election day. 

Mr. GOODING. I am very thankful to the Senator for con- 
tributing that information. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful that we have just passed 
an appropriation of $56,000,000 for river and harbor improve- 
ment. I voted for that appropriation, because I believe in river 
and harbor improvement ; and if we are going to continue to be 
a factor in the trade of the world, with the overhigh freight 
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rates on our railroads, then our rivers must play a greater part 
in the commerce of this country. 

Then, again, Mr. President, I find we have stabilized our 
banks. Congress passed the Federal reserve act, and in that 
act it destroyed the farmer's credit to a large extent with the 
banks, for his note was not subject to. rediscount with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank for a length of time that was of any benefit 
to him. 

To-day our Federal reserve banks are rediscounting paper at 
4} per cent. All through the West this money is being loaned 
back to the farmer at from 8 to 12 per cent. If we are not 
subsidizing our banks in America to-day through the Federal 
reserve act, then I do not know what you would call a subsidy. 

Then, Mr. President, I am not unmindful that what we have 
before us at this time is a ship subsidy bill. I anticipate that 
some of the Senators who will shy at the wheat stabilization bill 
will vote for a ship subsidy bill They are quite willing to 
stabilize freight rates on the ocean and freight rates on rail- 
roads, but in a bill that stabilizes the price of wheat they see 
the horns of socialism. 

Mr. President, it will not be any new departure on the part 
of this Government if this bill should pass stabilizing the price 
of wheat; but, after all, the light In which the country looks 
upon legislation of this kind seems to depend upon whose ox is 
being gored. 

Mr. President, we hear much to-day about extending our for- 
eign trade. I quite agree that every effort should be made to 
extend our trade in the world; but the trouble with conti- 
nental Europe to-day is that they have been buying too much 
from this country as a result of the World War, and any exten- 
sion of our foreign trade, as far as continental Europe is con- 
cerned, only means ruin and disaster for those countries. 

Mr. President, for 122 years, beginning with 1790, down to 
and including 1912, the balance of trade in our favor with the 
world was about $7,000,000,000, and for the last 10 years the 
balance of trade with the world has been $21,149,007,144. The 
balance of trade in our favor last year was $1,091,858,054. 

Twenty years ago we were happy when the balance of trade 
in our favor was from one hundred to two hundred million dol- 
lars. Now we are not satisfied when the balance of trade is 
more than a billion dollars a year in our favor. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is going to be possible for 
this country to maintain the present balance of trade with 
continental Europe or with the world. It is an unbalanced con- 
dition and only means the pauperizing of many of the countries 
of Europe. If Europe is going to be prosperous, as I see it, our 
foreign trade is going to grow very much smaller when Europe 
finally settles down and the war clouds pass away. 

Most of this propaganda about extending our foreign trade 
comes from the importers who want to break down the bars 
of protection. We are told that we can not sell to Europe unless 
we permit Europe to sell us. 

In the morning paper I see that the imports broke the record 
yesterday. We collected on imports $2,107,836 on a total valua- 
tion of imports of $8,000,000; and this is in New York City 
alone, I am advised. 

Mr. President, speaking of Europe, I do not know of any- 
thing they can sell to us in a greater volume than they are at 
the present time without closing down some of our industries 
and throwing thousands out of employment, for all of our great 
industries are overdeveloped. 

Take iron and steel. With our present facilities for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel, we can produce in six months, run- 
ning full force and full time, all the iron and steel we can 
consume in a year. 

Wonderful strides have been made in the production of iron 
and steel. In 1850 the average annual production of pig iron 
was 25 tons per man. The average production to-day in some 
of our mills is from twelve to fourteen hundred tons per man; 
so we do not need any importations of iron and steel from 
Europe. 

We are vastly overdeveloped in the boot and shoe business. 
We have something over 1,400 establishments manufacturing 
boots and shoes. It is said that 25 per cent of our boot and 
shoe factories, running full time at full capacity, can produce 
all the boots and shoes needed in the United States in a year, 
and that the boot and shoe factories of the United States, taken 
as a whole, operating full time, can produce five pairs of shoes 
a year for every man, woman, and child in the world who wears 
our type of shoes. 

The window-glass industry has entered into a contract with 
its employees for continuous operation for 26 weeks each year, 
leaving the men free to seek other employment for the balance 
of the year, so our glass factories are also overdeveloped. 


The installed capacity of the sawmills of the United States 
is 117,500,000,000 feet annually, while the maximum production 
does not exceed 46,000,000,000—an overproduction of 160 per 
cent in our sawmills. 

We have an overproduction also in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, in the copper industry, in our flour mills, and in the 
production of automobiles. 

The people of the United States to-day are buying about 36,- 
000,000 automobile tires every year. The plants producing 
automobile tires are equipped to manufacture 60,000,000 tires 
a year. 

We also have an overproduction in the manufacture of woolen 
and cotton goods. 

It is stated on good authority that 25 per cent of our bitumi- 
nous coal mines, operating with 60 per cent of the men now 
employed on full time, could meet all our requirements for coal. 
The same authority says that there are working in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines from 240,000 to 300,000 men more than are 
required for an economic production. 

If there is any great industry in America that is not over- 
developed, I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. President, with all the great over-development of our in- 
dustries, strange as it may seem, the prices of many of the prod- 
ucts of the industries I have mentioned are increasing to-day. 
To say that there is any competition in many of our great indus- 
tries is but irony and sarcasm. 

If there is a chance for any reduction in the costs of produc- 
tion on the American farm I am unable to find it. Some of our 
farm products are much higher than pre-war prices. That is 
especially true of cotton and wool. 

The average price of farm products is 112 per cent of the 
1913 prices; the ayerage price of all other commodities in the 
United States is 169 per cent of the 1913 prices With freight 
rates 149 per cent of the pre-war prices, and the farmer’s dollar 
with a purchasing power of only 65 per cent of its pre-war value, 
nothing but Government aid, in my judgment, can save the 
wheat growers of this country. 

Our 10 years pre-war average export of wheat, including flour, 
was 109,000,000 bushels a year. Our average export of wheat, 
including flour, for the years 1921 and 1922 was 322,742,107 
bushels. 

I sometimes wonder what would have happened to the wheat 
growers of this country if Russia were still as great a factor in 
the world's production as in pre-war days, when her wheat crop 
averaged something over 500,000,000 bushels a year. 

Russia’s pre-war average of exports for 10 years was 136,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat, 124,000,000 bushels of barley, and 65,000,- 
000. bushels of rye, most of which was used for bread. To-day 
we are sending wheat and corn to Russia to save her children 
from. starvation. 

It is said that Russia is again turning her attention to produc- 
tion, but just how long before she will become a factor in the 
world's market in wheat no man can tell. 

Mr. President, if this bill passes it will repay the farmers 
only in a small way for the losses this Government has forced 

them 


upon . 

Taking the value of farm products in this country for the 
year of 1919 as a basis, in the last three years the farm products 
have suffered a shrinkage of over $16,000,000,000—more than 
enough to build all the railroads in America and equip them in 
better conditions than they are to-day. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. STERLING. How would the passage of the bill which 
the Senator is discussing bring about any compensation to the 
farmers who do not grow wheat? It pertains only to wheat 
farmers and stabilizes the price of that one farm product; but, 
of course, other farmers are corn growers, and those who grow 
corn as well as other crops exclusively would hardly be benefited 
by it, and yet they, as well as the wheat growers, were the 
victims of deflation and curtailment of credit by the Federal 
Reserve Board. . 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that a protective 
tariff has helped the corn growers very considerably. The live- 
stock industry of the country is in a prosperous cendition and 
cattle prices are somewhat better. Corn has very materially 
increased in price. There is no question but what the protec- 
tion goes far enough to help practically all the farmers in the 
country, and to help the wheat growers to some extent, but not 
enough, with the increased cost of production which the Goy- 
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ernment has forced upon him by increased freight rates, to 
muke it anywhere near what it should be. It is safe to say that 
the wheat growers last year lost $750,000,000 in producing 
wheat, 

Mr. STERLING. Of course, the wheat grower, as well as 
the corn grower, is protected by a tariff, but the corn grower 
pays as much in freight rates as the wheat grower pays. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will allow me 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. For the information of the Senator from 
South Dakota I will say that, while the wheat grower to-day is 
receiving pre-war prices for his product and everything that he 
purchases is very much more expensive, the corn grower and 
those who use the corn in fattening hogs and cattle are recely- 
ing very much aboye the pre-war price for their products, and 
therefore the only class that Is suffering very seriously from 
what the Senator from South Dakota calls deflation, but what 
I say is a lack of demand for the product, is the raiser of small 
cereals—wheat, oats, barley, and rye. Those products are to- 
day in price even below the pre-war basis. 

Mr. STERLING. The Senator from North Dakota raises a 
question of fact about which I am not quite certain. It was 
my impression that the pre-war price of corn was higher than 
it has been in the last two or three years, and higher than it 
is now. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. GOODING, I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say to my good friend from North 
Dakota that, so far as eattle are concerned, they should be 
grouped with wheat, because, while it is true that other grains, 
or some of them, are better in price than wheat, cattle have 
been lower at various times than before the war and are to-day. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to remind the Senator that the Goy- 
ernment did not bind down with iron bands the price of cattle 
during the war, but it did bind down the wheat growers until 
they lost billions of dollars. It became a profiteer on the wheat 
growers’ labor while every country on earth protected the wheat 
growers and they enjoyed the full market price and even paid 
them a bonus. That is the difference between the wheat grower 
and the cattle grower. God knows I would like to see the 
cattle grower receive a better price. He has had a hard strug- 
Sle for a number of years to produce cattle at a price that has 
been paid in the markets of this country. 

Mr. WARREN. What the Senator said of wheat is true and 
largely brought about, I fear, by those who undertook to be- 
friend wheat. It is true that the Government took no part in 
the marketing of cattle, and the cattlemen did not ask to have 
it done. That was the difference between wheat and cattle. 
Wheat suffered the most, and, as I said, I do not know how 
much of it, but certainly some part of it, may be chargeable 
to the mistaken idea of soliciting the Government in fixing the 


price. 

Mr. GOODING. I think it was a wise act on the part of the 
Government to call a committee here for the purpose of fixing 
the price of wheat. I think that was all right, but the trouble 
was that the Grain Corporation was composed of men who had 
been speculating in wheat for a lifetime, men who had grown 
rich in handling wheat. Nobody was on the board who had 
any sympathy with the wheat grower. It is now claimed that 
they took advantage of the situation and fixed the price of 
wheat as a maximum price and not a minimum price, as the 
farmers had the right to believe was the intention of the price- 
fixing committee that was called to Washington for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Not only had the farmer the right to as- 
sume that it would be but the law declares that it should be 
the minimum price, leaving to the demand whatever the maxi- 
mum price might be. but in the operation of the law those in 
control made the minimum price the maximum price and pro- 
hibited the farmer from the benefit of a rising market. 

Mr. LADD, Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. LADD. It has been stated that the interests represent- 
ing the farmers demanded price fixation during the war. I 
think that is not correct. I know of no farmers who asked for 
price fixing of wheat during the war, but I did receive many, 
many protests, and when I reached North Dakota after the 
price fixing was established I found an assembly of 3,000 peo- 
ple who were gathered together as the representatives of the 
farmers of the State for the purpose of protesting against the 


fixing of the price of wheat, But instead of protesting they ac- 
cepted it and passed resolutions, and said if the price of wheat 
was to be fixed they therefore asked that the price of the 
products which the farmer purchased should be treated in the 
same manner. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to have the Recorp show that 
the Senator from North Dakota was a member of the price- 
fixing committee. 

Mr. LADD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am quite certain that my colleague will 
remember that all Congress attempted to do was to assure that 
there would be a good price during the war, and in order to 
assure that they determined upon a minimum price, so that the 
farmer would plant his crop, as the war might end at any 
time. Then, instead of making a minimum price, in the opera- 
tion it was made the maximum price, and the miller who paid 
more than that price had his license to do business taken away 
from him, and then the elevator man or speculator who paid 
a higher price than that would be deprived of his license to do 
business. So the operation of the law was entirely different 
from what was intended and what the law declared it should be. 

Mr. GOODING. I am grateful to the Senator for contribut- 
ing that information. 

Mr, KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In connection with the question raised 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] as to the 
necessity of acting in regard to other farm products, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Idaho if he does not believe that the 
effect of establishing a price on wheat that would return to the 
grower of wheat the cost of production at least would be to 
bring a more satisfactory and stable price to other farm 
products? 

Mr. GOODING. There is no doubt about that at all. I think 
if any Senator would take the cost of production and study 
the question at all he would realize that the wheat grower is 
losing money every year. He lost fully three-quarters of a 
billion dollars last year and over two billion in the last four 
years in the production of wheat because of the high cost of 
production and freight rates. He can not go on with it. The 
end is coming. He must stop, and there is no question about 
that. He can not go on year after year producing at a price 
that is less than the cost of production. Unless something is 
gone he will haye to grow something else. He can not leave the 
‘arm. 

Not long ago, when we had a case before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a r-duction of the rates on farm 
products, one of the commissioners asked why the farmer 
continued to produce wheat below the cost of production. The 
farmer can not help himself. There is no other place for him 
to go. There is no other crop he can grow in some parts of the 
country. All of his machinery is for wheat growing, and he 
must of necessity continue in that line of agriculture, and it is 
well that he should go on. Some day we will not produce 
enough for our own needs if we continue the policy we have 
been pursuing. By stabilizing the price of wheat we help 
every farmer in America. It is one thing, to my mind, that 
is needed to bring back prosperity to the country. With the 
farmer’s dollar worth only 65 per cent of the pre-war price, 
when he gets through buying the necessities of life his money 
is all gone, and he has not been able to buy farming machinery 
for the last four years. That is the condition that we find 
among the farmers who have beeu growing wheat for less than 
cost for a number of years. 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I ask the Senator another question? 
We haye heard a good deal recently about a return to better 
business conditions and increased prosperity. I want to ask 
the Senator if he believes that anything like general prosperity 
can come to the country while the agricultural interests are in 
such a deplorable condition? > 

Mr. GOODING. In reply to the Senator I will say that I 
am not sure. Only one reason for the prosperity in America te- 
day is on account of our tremendous exports, that have given 
us a balance of trade in the last 10 years of $21,149,097,144 of 
exports over imports, as compared with $7,000,000,000 in 122 
years. That can not go on. It is impossible to go on. Unless 
the farmers of the country are given the opportunity to make 
ends meet and be able to purchase again, there is, in my opinion, 
no hope for prosperity in America to continue very long. 

Mr, President, Senators need not be alarmed about any great 
overproduction of wheat in this country, for we have passed 
the peak of production. The farmers have been driven so hard 
to make a living that they have not been able to give their 
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lands any rest and but very little fertilizer. Everywhere in 
the wheat-growing section of America the soil is becoming ex- 
hausted, and the yield is growing smaller per acre each year in 
most of the wheat-producing States. Even the war, that 
brought about an increase of 26,000,000 acres of farm products, 
failed to bring about any great increase over the average pre- 
war production. 

For the information of Senators, I want to read the wheat 
production in the United States for the past 10 years: 


It win be noted that the peak of all, and 1 doubt if it will 
ever be reached in America again until we change our method 
of farming and the farmers are able to buy more fertilizer and 
have more intensive farming, was in 1915, when the production 
was 1,025,801,000 bushels. 

Unless something is done to assist the wheat growers in the 
country there is great danger of our soil becoming exhausted 
and our yield of wheat being reduced until the country will not 
produce enough for its own needs. 

In discussing the bill with a Senator not long ago, he said 
that the last thing that Rome did before it went down to de- 
struction was to fix farm prices. I reminded him that it was 
not the fixing of farm prices that destroyed Rome, but the 
exhaustion of her soil, for in the last years of the Roman Em- 
pire the average production of wheat was only 4 bushels to the 
acre, and all other farm products in proportion. 

Mr. President, this country is going to be just as rich as 
our soil, for, after all, it is from the soil that comes practically 
all of our new wealth. 

There is an old saying, and I think a very true one, that 
sometimes great public calamities bring a country to a realiza- 
tion of truths that it will learn in no other way. So if out 
of the great crisis that has overwhelmed agriculture in the 
last three years the American people learn that agriculture 
is the basic industry of our Nation, or, as Henry Olay called 
it, the soul of the Nation, and that upon agriculture rests the 
prosperity and the future greatness of this Nation; if out of it 
all, in the future, this Government will give to agriculture the 
same careful consideration that has been given to other great 
industries in the past, then the hardships and privations that 
agriculture has suffered in the last three years will not have 
been in vain. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram transmitting a resolution adopted by a delegation of 
over 300 business men and wheat growers of eight counties 
of Idahe and Washington indorsing the bill (S. 4478) to pro- 
mote agriculture by stabilizing the price of wheat. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 

LEWISTON, IDAHO, February 20, 1922, 


Hon. FRANK GOODING 
Senator, Washington, D. C.. 


The following resolution was adopted by the delegation of over 
business men and 3 growers of Sar Fg Men of Idaho and 


on, and Nez Perce, 
in. 


Idaho, this 20th y of ruary : 
I fe That we 5 Senate bill 4478, introduced 
unanimo 


inthe Renate of the United States and 8 


t this bill will nity at 


nd as the emergency exists we offer every assistance at our 3 
fo speedy passage of this measure.” 
Cuas. JANSON, President. 


Astor A. SEABORG, Secretary. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1923. 
REMOVALS FROM BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there are several matters 
I desire to discuss this morning. One of them is the investiga- 
tion of the discharge of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
employees. Another is the so-called filibuster. A third is the 
ship subsidy bill itself. A fourth is the filled milk bill. I do 
not know whether I shall have time te discuss all of these 
to-day, but I am going te take them up in their order and 
discuss them as rapidly as I can. 


BUREAU OF FRINTING AND ENGRAVING EMPLOYEES. 

Sometime ago, to be accurate, on February 5, 1923, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway} introduced the 
following resolution (S. Res. 432) on the subject of the dis- 
charged employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing: 

“Whereas pursuant to an Executive order of the President 
of the United States, issued March 31, 1922, and immediately 
effective, the director and 27 other officials of the Bureau ef 
Engraving and Printing were su removed from their 
positions and stricken from the rolls of the eivil service; and 

“ Whereas it would appear from subsequent investigation thaí 
this removal was without just cause; and 

“ Whereas said removal reflects upon the honor and integrity 
of the officials so discharged ; and 

“ Whereas those who were given the places from which said 
employees were removed have been publicly charged as being 
instrumental in having issued said Executive order; and 

“ Whereas it would be for the best interest of the ‘service that 
the whole matter should be made public; and 

“Whereas it would be helpful to know the character, patie 
tion, and fitness of those removed and those appointed to suc- 
ceed them: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Civil Service be, and 18 
hereby, directed to inquire into the cause or causes of the 
removal of said employees; the right of the President to have 
made the erder; the character, reputation, and fitness of the 
men and women so removed; the power of the President to 
name their successors; the character, reputation, and fitness of 
the men and women so designated as their successors, and all 
other facts and circumstances with reference to the matter, and 
VFC 
as it may see fit before the Ist day of March, 1923. 

“The committee is hereby empowered to send for books and 
papers, to require the attendance of witnesses, to administer 
oaths, and do all things necessary to carry out the purpose of 
this resolution. 

“That the discharged employees, if they shall desire, may be 
represented by counsel of their own choosing and by them to 
be paid. The same privilege, under the same condition, is ex- 
tended to the director of the bureau and those with him ap- 
EE ee eee en a ee 

All expenses not otherwise herein provided for shall be paid 
out of the contingent expenses of the Senate, such expenses to 
include a stenographer to be paid not exceeding $1.25 per 
printed page of said testimony.” 

Mr. President, whenever an investigation is proposed by a 
resolution such resolution is referred to the committee of the 
Senate which is known as the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Centingent Expenses of the Senate. The purpose of such 
a resolution being referred to that committee is to ascertain 
whether or not there is in the contingent fund of the Senate 
sufficient money to pay for the investigation. In this instante, 
the resolution submitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
was very properly referred to the Committee te Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate for that pur- 
pose. The Civil Service Committee would have jurisdiction 
over the investigation if it should be ordered, and If an ap- 
propriation were not required from the contingent fund of 
the Senate there would be no point whatsoever in sending 
the resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, the only funetien of that 
committee being, as I have stated, to determine whether or 
not the Senate has sufficient money at its command to pay for 
the investigation. 

Mr. President, the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate is presently coustituted of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ca per], as its chairman, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick), the Senator from 
New Hampshire IMr. Keyes], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], and myself. This resolution was sent to that 
committee and was kept there for quite a while with no 
action. Seme two weeks ago I went before the commit- 
tee, of which, I repeat, I am a member, and asked that 
the resolution be reported out favorably. The chairman of 
the committee stated that he did not think the resolution 
should be reported; that he did not think there should be an 
investigation; that the resolution provided, in. effect, for an in- 
vestigation of the President of the United States, and, therefore, 
our committee should not furnish the money with which to 
eonduct it. 

Later on the chairman of the committee called a meeting of 
the committee and suggested that the special representative 
ef the Department of Justice, Who had conducted the investi- 
gation, both before and after the discharges, a man by the 
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name of Charles B. Brewer, should be summoned before the 


committee. Well, I said, that was all right, but I thought it 
was nothing but fair and just that some representative of the 
discharged employees—just one such representative, if there 
was going to be only one called for the department—should 
also be summoned, in order that both sides might be heard, 
if our committee was going to take the unusual course of 
investigating into the merits of the case. 

That request of mine was denied and Mr. Brewer only was 
called before the committee. 

About that time it was reported in the publice prints that 
Mr. Brewer represented the administration, and would give 
the committee all the facts upon which the discharges had been 
made. Since that time a statement has appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of day before yesterday which I shall 
now read. The headlines of the article are as follows: 

“Ousted bureau officials will be denied old jobs—President 
Harding feels no regret over changes and feels matter now 
closed incident.” 

The article is as follows: 

President Harding feels no regret over the changes made 
at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, has ‘laid all his 
ecards’ before the Senate Committee on Contingent Expenses, 
and probably will make no further statement in the matter. 

“In making this known at the White House to-day, it was 
said that the President feels that restoration of the civil-service 
status of the dismissed employees was sufficient to satisfy 
their claims, in the absence of any specific charges against 
them. 

“The President was also represented as feeling that it was 
‘neither possible nor desirable’ to restore any of the dismissed 
ehiefs to their positions in the bureau. 

“Whether the Senate committee before which the President 
laid his facts, according to the statement to-day at the White 
House, will ever make public further details was problematical. 
It was thought, however, in view of developments to-day, that 
no more official statement may be expected on the dismissals of 
March 31, last year. 

“Chairman Carper, of the Senate Committee on Contingent 
Expenses, following a conference with President Harding at 
the White House to-day, indicated that the committee might 
make no report of any kind on the Caraway resolution to 
Investigate the Bureau of Engraving and Printing dismissals. 

“ Hearings have been concluded, Senator Carper said, the com- 
mittee calling in only one witness, Charles B. Brewer, special 
investigator of the Department of Justice. No witnesses were 
called to represent the dismissed employees, the Senator said. 
His committee was sitting in the nature of a ‘grand jury,’ it 
was explained, and although haying concluded its hearings, had 
not definitely decided what to do about it. 

NO REPORT LIKELY. 


“The probability is, however, the Senator intimated, that 
there will be no report at all. ‘It would be a serious thing,’ 
he said, to investigate the President.’ 

“Wide difference of opinion exists in the Senate committee, 
Senator CALDER admitted, over the value of Brewer’s testimony. 
Senator MCKELLAR, Democrat, Tennessee, member of the com- 
mittee, has stated that Brewer failed utterly to substantiate 
the charges upon which it is alleged President Harding based 
his action. 

“Senator McKELLAR was understood to-day to be still intent 
on doing further justice to the dismissed employees, and meant 
to try to get through the committee a proposed bill to pay the 
dismissed persons all back pay for the time since March 31, 
when they were let out, and, further, to replace them in posi- 
tions similar to those from which they were dismissed. 

“ Whether Senator Carper conferred with the President over 
this phase of the situation it was not learned to-day. 

“ Brewer's testimony impressed members of the committee in 
various ways, Senator Caper indicated. The chairman himself 
had entered the ‘grand jury’ hearings on the Caraway reso- 
lution with an open mind, he said, and had learned from 
Brewer many valuable things, but added that his mind was 
still open on the question. 

“From confidential sources close to the committee it was 
learned further to-day that Brewer was not only asked to 
present his case, but that he was severely cross-examined by 
members of the committee as to the reasons why he had gath- 
ered the charges which were presented to President Harding, 
and upon which the President acted, without the knowledge and 
advice of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

„Brewer was an early caller at the White House to-day. He 
refused to discuss his mission there or to make any statement 
on the Bureau of Engraving matter. Upon leaving the White 


House he was photographed for the first time since his impli- 
cation in the bureau matter.” 

Mr. President, as to what occurred before the committee 
there seems to be some difference of opinion. I believe it wus 
stated that the deliberations of the committee were to be con- 
sidered as “executive.” As to just what that means I have 
some doubt; but, inasmuch as other members of the committee 
ha ve seen fit to discuss the matter and to say that the President 
had “lald his cards upon the table” before the committee, 
making the implication very strong that this special investi- 
gator, the representative of the Department of Justice, had 
facts that implicated in some way directly or remotely these 
employees, I believe that it is my duty to submit, not a state- 
ment as to the deliberations of the committee but to submit 
the outstanding facts in reference thereto. 

I am delighted that the chairman of the committee, my good 
friend the Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], is present, 
and I want to say to him now that if I misstate any facts, if I 
go beyond the bounds in the slightest degree, I want him to 
correct me. 

Mr. President, Mr. Brewer came before the committee and 
was examined for several hours on two or three different 
occasions. The members of the committee present were Sena- 
tors CALDER, Keyes, and myself. There was no charge and not 
one scintilla of evidence offered by Mr. Brewer against a 
single one of these discharged employees. Upon cross-examina- 
tion by me he admitted not only that he had no charge now 
to make against the dismissed employees or any of them, buf 
that he never had any charge against any one of them, and 
that if they had been removed, as he knew they had been 
removed, they had not been removed upon his recommenda- 
tion. He made the further statement that he did not have « 
scintilla of evidence to connect any one of the 27 discharged 
employees with any wrongful transaction. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Brewer did present a number of 
bonds which he said were duplicated and which had been 
issued, and I believe that the Government had paid both the 
good bond and the bad bond, if one was bad. However, for 
my part, I do not believe that Mr. Brewer knows whether the 
so-called duplicated bonds were wrongfully issued or whether 
the Government was wronged because of their issuance, 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will wait until I get 
through my statement, because I do not want to go beyond it. 
If the Senator will wait for just a few moments, I will be 
glad to yield to him. 

Mr. Brewer did present one bond especially that seemed to me 
to be an absolute duplicate of another bond both as to the 
number of the bond and numbers of the coupons attached. 
The two bonds bore precisely the same numbers on their face 
and the coupons also bore exactly the same numbers. What 
explanation there may be in reference to that, I Go not know. 
Mr. Brewer did uot know. He thought the very fact that 
there were two bonds bearing the same number and that the 
same numbers appeared on the attached coupons made one 
fraudulent and the other good, and he may be right about it. I 
can not say whether he is right or wrong. I have been in- 
formed that because these bonds have the same numbers that 
fact does not necessarily mean that either of the bonds is 
fraudulent, As to the particular bond which we examined, 
he sald it had come through a perfectly responsible source; 
that it had been sold by a splendid brokerage tirm that stands 
second to none in this country, a brokerage firm whose word is 
perfectly good, whose members are Republicans and close to 
the administration. If they sold a stolen bond they are UHable 
to the Government under the law; aud yet no steps have been 
taken either to collect on the bond if it was fraudulently issued 
or to ascertain whether the bond was a duplicate other than in 
number. So that if the particular bond is fraudulent, it could 
be ascertained by this special examiner of the Department of 
Justice almost instantly, I suggested that this be ascertained, 
but not a word or an intimation that any one of these 27 em- 
ployees had anything whatever to do with that matter. 

Then the question very naturally arises, Mr. President, What 
connection has any one of these 27 employees that were dis- 
charged with the duplication of any of such bonds? None that 
Mr. Brewer knew—not the slightest connection. He made no 
charges when he was asked the question directly by me. When 
asked what connection there was between these duplicated 
bonds, as he called them, and the discharged employees, or any 
of them, he reiterated the statement that he had no proof 
against the discharged employees and had no charges to make 
against them, and had preferred none, 
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Mr. President, what is the meaning of these dismissals. The 
meaning, in my judgment, is that some one or more persons 


with some ax to grind have imposed upon the President of the 
United States and had him discharge these employees, when, 
according to the very investigator who investigated it from the 
beginning and had investigated it before they were discharged, 
there was not a particle of ground for their discharge. 

I served with the President of the United States when he 
was a Member of this body. I have the highest opinion of his 
honor and integrity. I believe he is an absolutely honest man. 
I do not believe that he would knowingly agree that any wrong 
should be perpetrated upon any official of the Government, 
however lowly that official might be. I can not find it in my 
heart to think that merely for the purpose of putting friends 
in office Warren G. Harding would stoop to take away the 
character, the good name of his fellow citizens, which good 
name the Good Book tells us is more to be desired than great 
riches. I do not believe that the President would do it unless 
he had been grossly, outrageously imposed upon by men who 
were seeking to serve their own selfish interests, and I think 
that is what there is in this contest, Mr. President—that cer- 
tain gentlemen, desiring the places that these employees had, 
deliberately put up a job on the President of the United States, 
and I believe the President was misled into making these 
discharges. 

Mr. President, that is absolutely and conclusively proved by 
the one single fact that President Harding, in a recent order, 
restored to the civil service 26 of the 27 discharged employees; 
and I believe that if he had known that the other one, Mr. 
Wilmeth, was under civil service, he would have been included 
in the lot. It shows that the President, when he issued the 
order restoring these men, did not believe that there was any 
evidence against them. No man can tell me, from what I know 
and saw of Mr. Harding when he was a Member of this body, 
that he would restore to the civil service men and women who 
were implicated directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, in the 
stealing of bonds from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
I think the President has been imposed upon, and I not only 
think he has been imposed upon in the past, but I think he is 
being imposed upon right now by men who are trying to keep 
positions that they know they ought not to have. I want to 
give my reasons for this statement. 

The public prints of Washington in the latter part of De- 
cember, I think, stated that there was a conference on a Sun- 
day between this same Mr. Brewer, the investigator, and the 
President of the United States, and, if my recollection serves 
me aright, it was stated that the President called Mr. Brewer 
before him to inquire about these employees; and I believe 
that Mr. Brewer stated to the President then “I have no 
proof now, but if you will give me more time I shall yet be 
able to connect some one or more of these employees with the 
bond trouble,“ or the alleged bond trouble; and the President, 
in the goodness of his heart, gave him the additional time. 
He was unable to make good, and therefore recently the Presi- 
dent issued that order. 

To the extent that it did justice, that order was most com- 
mendable to the President of the United States. To the extent 
that it was done, it should have been done; but, Mr. President, 
the President of the United States should not have stopped 
where he did. Those 27 employees of the Government in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing are either guilty or they are 
not guilty, If they are guilty, they never ought to have been 
restored, any one of them. If they are not guilty, they ought 
all to have been restored, and restored to the fullest extent. 
They should first have had their characters, their good names, 
restored to them. Then they should have had the offices re- 
stored to them. And then they should have had all back pay. 

[At this point interruptions by Mr. WIIius and Mr. Rerp of 
Missouri took place, which appear later in Mr. McKrrrar’s 
speech. ] 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
Senator from Missouri for his contribution. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrs] was asking my advice 
about certain bills in which he was interested, other than the 
ship subsidy bill. I do not know that my advice is worth very 
much to the Senator, but if I had a number of bills in which I 
was interested, I believe I would get the ship subsidy bill with- 
drawn pretty soon if I wanted to get any of those other bills 
passed at this session. 

Now, I was interrupted in the midst of my discussion of an 
entirely different subject, and I have got to unbuckle my mind 
long enough to return to it and finish what I desired to say 
about it. Then I shall come to both the filibuster and the ship 
subsidy. 


LXIV— 207 


When I was interrupted I was speaking of President Hard- 
ing's dismissal of these 27 employees and his partial restitution. 
That restitution should be made complete. It should not be 
partial. Not only is it due to the 27 discharged employees that 
an investigation be had, but it is due to the good name of the 
President of the United States that such an investigation be 
had. The President of the United States is in the peculiar 
attitude of having been misled by certain friends into issuing 
an order that never should have been issued, I believe he has 
been imposed upon, but he must know the facts now, and the 
responsibility is his. He is in the further attitude of having 
implied that he discharged 26 of the 27 men in a way that 
was wholly unwarranted and unjustified, because he never 
would restore them by Executive order to their civil service 
status if he believed his action in dismissing them had been 
justified. 

So that I want to say to my distinguished and my very much 
beloved friend, the junior Senator from New York [Mr. CALDER], 
that whatever action is taken at this session by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
the investigation can, at best, only be postponed. This great 
Government of ours-is unwilling to do a wrong to its employees. 

We are not going to permit it. This Government will not 
permit it to be done. These men and women have done no 
wrong. They are honorable men and women. They were dis- 
charged without cause, with not a scintilla of proof against 
them. Discharged between suns, humiliated, disgraced, dis- 
honored without cause. Of course it is just a matter of time 
when every restitution will be made that can be made by an 
honorable Government. It ought to be made now. It ought 
to be cleared up now. If the President, as I believe, was im- 
posefi upon by designing or corrupt men to issue the order, it 
ought to be cleared up at the earliest possible moment. And 
it is going to be cleared up, as we all know. 

One of these 27 men, Doctor Beach, was from my State. A 
man of higher character and a more honest man or better 
man perhaps never lived than Doctor Beach—honest as the day 
is long. His discharge after nearly 30 years of service in the 
Government broke his heart. He died, and he is in a pre- 
matre grave to-day because of the injustice that was done to 

m. 

I want to speak of another man who was discharged, Mr. 
Wilmeth, who was born in my State, but is now a resident 
of the State of Arkansas, a State represented in part by the 
Senator who introduced a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. Wilmeth started in the employ of the Government at 
$60 a month as a boy, and by his honesty, efficiency, integrity, 
and upstanding character, he went up through all the grada- 
tions of the civil service, step by step, throughout the years 
until he became the chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, at a salary of $6,000 per year. He was one of the 
best and most efficient chiefs of the bureau that ever occupied 
the place. There was not a scintilla of proof against him, not 
a discreditable thing about him, and yet he was discharged and 
turned out and dishonored, and charged with thievery of 
bonds without a scintilla of evidence to connect him directly 
or indireetly with it. Will the Congress of the United States 
stand for that kind of action toward its employees? Will the 
great Government of the United States stand for that kind 
of action against its employees? We all know that it will not. 
Why not do justice and do it now, before some other of these 
poor employees, like my friend Doctor Beach, may pass into 
the Great Beyond? Of course, Mr. Wilmeth and all the rest 
of them should be restored. I want to take another man on 
the list. By the way, a most remarkable thing happened in 
reference to the action of the Executive as to this gentleman, 
Mr. E. H. Ashworth, from Nashville, Tenn., a clean man, a 
pure man, an efficient man, an upright man. He is a brother- 
in-law of one of the most distinguished men that Tennessee 
ever produced, one of the ablest, the late Col. B. A. Enloe. 
Colonel Ashworth had been in the civil service in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing for 29 years, as I remember. On 
March 31, last, an examination of his office was completed by 
a committee of the Treasury Department appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, consisting of T. H. Braden, 8. 
L’Hommedieu, and John F. Green. His office was found to be 
absolutely straight, without any fault at all, but worthy of 
the highest commendation. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon a copy of the letter prepared 
by the committee investigating his office, involving all the rolls, 
dies, and plates, was handed to him, and that splendid gentle- 
man felt that he had been greatly honored by the letter. He 
felt that life meant a great deal to him on that day when he 
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left his office at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. His 
step was proud, his head was high, because of his consciousness 
of duty well done and appreciated by his superiors. But he 
had hardly reached home and his family when the Executive 
order was issued and served on him separating him in the 
niglittime from his office, Mr. President, in justice to this 
faithful employee, this splendid and honest employee, I want to 
read a copy of the letter which the investigating committee 
gave him that afternoon just three hours before he was dis- 
missed by the President for alleged implication in the stealing 
of bonds. 
Listen to this, Mr. President: 
“Marcu 31, 1922. 


“The honorable the SECRETARY or THE TREASURY. 


“Sir: Pursuant to, and in compliance with the instructions 
of department letter dated the 6th day of January, 1922, your 
committee consisting of Messrs. T. H. Braden, Samuel L'Hom- 
medieu and John F. Green, appointed by said letter to examine 
the stock contained in the vault of the custodian of dies, rolls, 
and plates at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing — 

That was Mr. Ashworths office 
“have the honor to report that the said stock has been ex- 
amined and checked and your committee submits its report 
in triplicate herewith. 

Each and every piece of stock, both engraved and otherwise, 
has been examined and checked by your committee and found 
to correspond to the records of the custodian of dies, rolls, and 
plates. 

“All the stock which had been canceled in the year of 1921 
was destroyed by your committee by causing the same to be 
melted in the furnaces at the navy yard, with the exception 
of 25 photonegatives, which, because of their nature, were de- 
stroyed at the bureau: The destroyed material consisted of 
16,214 pieces and weighed 147,330 pounds. The total stock ex- 
amined and accounted fer was 98,224 pieces. 

“ Your committee regrets that it found several discrepancies 
in the records of the comptroller's office ”— 

In the records of the comptroller's office 
“which were corrected in accordance with the actual plates 
found in the vault, and made to conform to the records of the 
custodian. 

“Your committee is grateful to both the officials and em- 
ployees of the bureaw alike for the many courtesies. shown it 
and for the splendid cooperation ard aid rendered it while en- 
gaged in its duties. 

* Respectfully, 
„T. H. BRADEN: 
„S. L'HomMeprev. 
“Joun F. Green.” 


Mr. President, after having received that kind of a letter, 
certifying that everything within Colonel Ashworth's office had 
been examined and accounted for, and everything found in 
exact accord with the records, such little discrepancies as were 
discovered being entirely in the comptroller's office, in another 
building, with which Mr. Ashworth had nothing to do, and 
which were corrected by reference to Mr. Ashworth's books, 
think of his pride in going home to his family and showing, as 
he proudly did, that letter approving and commending the 
management of his office; and then think of what must have 
been his feelings when, like a bolt out of a clear sky, here 
came an Executive order, in the nighttime, which order has 
since been shown to be without the slightest foundation, with- 
out a scintilla of evidence to support it, without a charge 
against the man. Think of what must have been his feelings 
when he read that order and had to let his family know about 
it. No wonder when he was talking to me about it a few 
days ago that the tears welled in his eyes at the great injustice 
that the greatest Government on earth had done to him, an 
humble but honest and respected employee of the Government. 

Oh, Mr. President, this Congress ought to act in behalf of 
these men; this committee ought to act on this resolution, It 
ought to restore not only Colonel Ashworth to his position, 
but to restore every one of the other 26 employees to their posi- 
tions. We ought also to pass a bill appropriating the money 
to pay them their salaries from the time they were discharged 
to the present. We ought in justice to restore them to their 
original places in the Government service. If we do less, we 
shall not only dishonor them with false charges, but we shall 
dishonor ourselves. If the President, with the proof in the 
hands of this examiner, does not take that position, he will do 
much less than I believe he ought to do and much less than 
I believe he will do. He owes it to himself, he owes it to these 
employees, he owes it to this Congress, he owes it to the 
American people to do justice to these men and women who 


have been wronged: The committee, by a vote of two Re- 
publicans to one Democrat, refused to report Senator Canaway’s 


resolution out. I voted to report it out. 
Keyes voted no.“ 

Mr. President, I should add three fine splendid women, as I 
have been informed—I do not have the pleasure of knowing 
any of them, but some of them had been long in the service of 
the bureau—were dismissed, and several months afterwards 
were restored, not to their old places but merely to such posi- 
tions as they could get. They had to work for their living, 
and they had to take what they could get. They were dis- 
charged under circumstances which accused them of theft of 
bonds, and surely their salaries ought to be restored, and there 
ought to be made up to them every dollar that they have lost. 

I do not know what the women of this country are going to 
do about it. I was one of those who have believed in the 
right of women to vote. I voted for woman suffrage in the 
other House when I was a Member of that body, and I voted 
for it time and again here. Unless I am very greatly mistaken 
in the ability and courage of the women, they will demand as 
a body the restoration of these women who have been injured 
by this Executive order to their former places, and payment to 
them all losses in salary. This is as little as can be done. 
I believe that as to all these employees the Congress should 
by appropriate legislation express its regret over the injustice 
done them and take such action as may be necessary to make 
them whole. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There has been an interruption, and if the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is willing I shall be 
delighted to yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator has the floor. I desire to ask the 
Senator a question about another branch of the subject. I am 
asking permission to interrupt him only because I am compelled 
to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS, There is no disposition to take the Senator 
off the floor, I should say. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The Senator from Washington has very 
kindly, in that usually pleasant manner of his, indicated 
that he does not wish to take me off the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that*the Senator announced that 
he expected in the course of his remarks to discuss the filibuster 
that is now going on, and has been going on for some time. 
Did I correctly understand the Senator in that respect? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No; the Senator did not correctly under- 
stand me in that respect. If there is a filibuster going on, it 
seems to be going on upon both sides. It looks as if every- 
body is taking part in it. It is getting so very popular that 
Senators on both sides are participating in it. For Instance, 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], the 
distinguished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], 
all took part in it yesterday. This morning the distinguished 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and several other 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber seem to be taking 
part in it. I will say to the Senator that I have been trying 
for several days to get an opportunity to discuss the discharge of 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving employees first, and then to 
discuss the ship subsidy bill in connection with the so-called 
filibuster, and I have not been able to get the opportunity. I 
have been crowded out for two or three days, but I have the 
floor now, and I hope to discuss it, and I am sorry the Senator 
is going to leave the Chamber. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not leaving because the Senator is goi 
to make a speech, I am compelled to go, otherwise I shoul 
remain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to have that assurance; but, 
anyhow, I am sorry the Senator is going to leave the Chamber, 
because it has been charged that no one has offered a substitute 
measure of relief for our shipping that is as good as, or better 
than, the so-called cash subsidy shipping bill. I am going to 
discuss the substitute that I offered some time ago, and I be- 
lieve I can prove to the Senator from Ohio that my substitute 
is infinitely better than the cash subsidy plan that has been 


Senators CALDER and 


proposed by the committee. Does the Senator wish to interrupt 


me further about it? 

Mr. WILLIS. If I may, I should like to, 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that I am not to 
be taken off my feet, I shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I wanted to be sure I understood the Senator. 


I am not seeking now to fix the responsibility for the filibuster. 


The Senator admits that there is a filibuster going on; or, at 
any rate, I will put it in this way; It is stated in the press of 
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the country everywhere, and the people believe, that there is a 


filibuster. Does the Senator deny that ther2 is a filibuster 
against the shipping bill? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Well, I will put it in this way: Of course 
what is the definition of a filibuster is rather problematical. A 
filibuster is a filibuster to those Senators who want to put over 
certain legislation that they are in favor of, but a filibuster is 
not a filibuster to those Senators who are opposed to legislation 
that they do not want passed. [Laughter.] Does that answer 
the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; that does not answer me. I accept the 
Senator's definition, though, for the purpose of this inquiry. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I can cut short what the Senator 
wants to know, and I will tell him right now—— 

Mr. WILLIS. What I want to ask the Senator is this 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment; I think I can tell the 
Senator without his asking the question. The ship subsidy bin 
is not going to pass at this session of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is precisely what I wanted to know. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. All right. I knew it, and I wanted to 
give that information to the Senator, 

Mr. WILLIS. It has been rumored, and the press has stated, 
that there is an understanding among a number of Senators, 
not only that they will vote against the ship subsidy bill but 
that they will exhaust every parliamentary resource to pre- 
vent the ship subsidy bill from coming to a vote. Does the 
Senator know whether that is a fact? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not speak for the rest of them, but 
I want to speak for myself. 
nessee I told the people of Tennessee that my opponent was in 
favor of this ship subsidy bill and that I was against it, and 
that I was not only going to speak against it, I was not only 
going to work against it, but I was going to use every means 
in the power of a Senator to defeat this bill. I am going to 
carry out that pledge, and I believe the bill is going to be de- 
feated. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then the Senator himself admits that whether 
there may be any others or not, he is one of those who will 
exhaust every parliamentary resource—and he is a master of 
those things—to prevent this bill coming to a vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have already stated my position to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIS. One other question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say this to the Senator: There 
are at least six members of the Senator’s own party who have 
told me that the bill would not pass if the Democrats did not 
have anything at all to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the Senator name the six Senators? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I do not care to name them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I do not think it is necessary to name 
them. The Senator knows them as well as I do. All you have 
to do is to make a poll over on your side and you will find them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrooxHart in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want to be taken off my feet. I 
am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator from Missouri if it 
does not take me off my feet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will not invoke 
the rule unless I feel at the time that the interruption is being 
made just to consume time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is very, very courteous of the Sena- 
tor from Washington, and I hope he will indicate just before 
he begins to invoke it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly will 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be complied with, of course. I 
now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the Senator permit just one more inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Missouri excuse me 
a moment while I yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am accepting the Senator’s statement that 
there are six Republicans who are prepared to exhaust every 
parliamentary resource to prevent this bill coming to a vote. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator know whether there are any 
Senators on the other side besides himself who are expecting 
to take that position? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to say this: 
There are six Members on the other side and nearly all of the 
Members on this side who think that this bill is so vicious, so 
inconsistent with the American doctrine of “equal rights to 
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all and special privileges to none,” that they are determined 

individually and collectively to use every honest and fair means 

to defeat this bill; and, in my judgment, I will say to the Sena- 

tor, the bill will be defeated. 

Matt STANLEY and Mr. REED of Missouri addressed the 
r. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, and 
then I will yield to both of the other Senators. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator's opinion proves to be well 
grounded, it seems to me that the statement he has made is a 
very important one, first, because of the effect that it ought to 
have, and in my judgment will have, on the course of business 
in the Senate. 

The Senator knows that I am for this bill, but I am for some 
other bills, too; and if there is such an organization as to pre- 
vent this bill coming to a vote I think that fact ought to have 
some influence upon the conduct of the business of the Senate; 
and, secondly, it ought to have some bearing upon the ques- 
tion as to whether or not in the next Congress we shall change 
the rules of the Senate so as to enable the Senate to become a 
legislative instead of a debating society. I am in favor of 
such a change of rules, 

I thank the Senator, 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator has finished, I beg to say 
that I do not know anything further than that in the opinion of 
a very large number of Senators—I do not know how many— 
this question was settled at the polls last November, and we 
do not propose to permit a violation of the result of the elec- 
tion last November. The subsidy bill might as well be with- 
drawn. 

I now yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
the Senator from Kentucky in a moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, I rose for the pur- 
pose of obtaining some light myself. I was wondering whether 
the Senator from Ohio really asked these questions for in- 
formation or whether he has sat here all this time in ignorance 
of what is going on. [Laughter.] I was about to make the 
remark which the Senator has just made: If there is a fili- 
buster in progress, it was begun at the polls last November by 
the American people, when they shortened the majorities in 
these two bodies, We all know that the reason this bill is 
now being forced with such tenacity is because the administra- 
tion well knows that it can not put over this bill in the next 
Congress; that the representatives of the people elected since 
the issue was presented to the American people can not be mus- 
tered into a majority for it. 

Will the Senator yield 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just one moment. I just 
want to add to what the Senator from Missouri has said that 
I do not think there is any more chance of the bill being put 
into law at this session of Congress than that it will be put 
into law at the next session. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator permit me? I am 
asking permission to make these interruptions because it will 
be the only opportunity I shall have to say just a word about 
this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield so long as my good friend from 
Washington does not interfere. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If we trace the history of the ship 
subsidy bill in this Congress, we find that it was brought 
forward as one of the first measures to be passed by this Con- 
gress. We know that it was put aside, and that it was finally 
postponed until after election because there were many Mem- 
bers of Congress who said they did not dare vote for it and 
go to their people on their votes. Hence it was delayed until 
after the election in order to permit some of those gentlemen 
to slip back here without having committed themselves in ad- 
vance of the vote by the people. 

We are told that if we pass the bill, if we turn these ships 
over to private interests, and if we pay a certain subsidy, then 
our flag will fly above the waters of every sea and the ships 
will do a thriving and prosperous business. If that is true, 
then the trouble is not with the sea and not with the ships 
and not with commerce but with the management of the fleet. 
If subsidized parties can run the hips at a profit to them- 
selves, then the Government of the United States, with an 
equally efficient management, could run the ships without a 
loss of any more money than the subsidy would amount to. 
When the plea is made that by turning the ships over to pri- 
vate parties and giving them a subsidy, they can run them and 
make money, the present governmental management is indicted 
for inefficiency. 

The right remedy would be to appoint men to the board who 
know something about ships and maritime commerce, instead 
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of haying at the head of our great merchant marine a former 
advertising man, and for members, gentlemen who would not 
know starboard from larboard unless it was pointed out to them 
by a deck hand. i 

Everybody knows there is an advantage in monopoly. Every- 
body knows that while there are disadvantages which have 
relation to the rights of people, yet a common management 
of a great enterprise has certain economic advantages. Here, 
then, is this fleet of vessels, Here are the markets of the 
world. Here is the open sea. When we are told that a number 
of private parties can operate these boats and make money 
with them if we give them this subsidy, then the question 
arises why can not the Government of the United States do 
the same with no greater loss than the amount of the subsidy? 
When it is said that they can not run at all even with that 
much loss, but that the ships must be junked, then it is ad- 
mitted that our business is in the hands of incompetents. The 
case ig then admittedly out of court. The admission is then 
made that we have a lot of incompetents for the business. 
Some one has gone out and picked up an advertising man and 
started him to .running our ships. That is as idiotic as it 
would be to take an old salt who had sailed before the mast 
all his life and make him advertising manager for an advertis- 
ing business. What should have been done was to find the 
finest talent and experience there is on the American Continent, 
talent and experience that has grown up out of the actual, 
management of ships upon the sea, business ability that has, 
to do with trade and commerce on the ocean, and then give 
them a free hand to manage the matter as they would a 
business enterprise. 

But has that been done? Why, away back yonder when we 
enacted this law under President Wilson's administration—and 
I do not say it to criticize him—how many weeks or how 
many months elapsed between the enactment of the law and 
the appointment.of the first board? Then we had the ships for 
a long time under a distinguished admiral of the Navy. That 
man had been trained to run fighting ships and to fight, not to 
trade, One has to know something about trade if he is to enter 
the markets;in competition with the world. We put him in, a 
good man if he had been commanding a war fleet, but we were 
not engaged in war. We were engaged in trade. Then we went 
out and found some other absolutely inexperienced men and 
put them in charge of those great ships. If the worst enemy 
of American shipping under Government management who 
ever lived had been placed in charge, he could not have taken 
a better eourse to bring this great plan to wreckage. What we 
need to-day is a board of men who know how -to run ships. 

I could not run a ship. I would.be as worthless in running 
a shipping business as I would be in trying to sail a ship. If 
I tried to sail a ship I would run it on the rocks and destroy 
it, beeause I would mot be competent. We might as well ap- 
point a lot of old sea dogs to run the mining business or the 
farming business or to run the great steel plants as to appoint 
an advertising agent or a man of that kind to conduct a busi- 
ness that has to reach all of the parts of the world, and that 
requires a knowledge of commerce and foreign trade conditions 
everywhere. 

Let us have a little sense about this business, I say that 
when the administration stands before the American people 
declaring that ships ean be run, that our flag can be kept 
afloat, and that money can be made by our fleet if we will just 
pay a subsidy, which they say is very small, then they have to 
answer the question why they have not run the ships that 
way, and why they have been so utterly incompetent as to 
bring about a condition which they say means the destruction 
of a: fleet that cost us thousands of millions of dollars. 

Let us kill the bill. Then if the administration does not 
know enough to select a board composed of men who can run 
ships, let us enact a law that will demand and require the 
right kind of board. 

The absolute bad faith of this entire performance is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that the very men who stand here 
clamoring that we shall appropriate hundreds of millions of 
dollars of the taxpayer’s money and deliver it as a subsidy to 
certain favored operators of our ships are the very men who 
voted to place an embargo on all commerce and who destroyed 
American shipping when they enacted the present tariff law. 
That law as applied to shipping can be summed up in this 
language: We expect American ships to make money by going 
from the United States ports to the ports of the world loaded 
with American products but we absolutely insist that they 
shall come back with empty bottoms. Everybody with ‘the 
slightest amount of sense knows that the only way ships can 
make money is by being freighted with goods on return voy- 


. + ages as well as outbound sailings. The real advantage which 


British merchant vessels have over American ships is found 
in the fact that they can not only carry a full cargo of English 
goods to any part of the far-flung British Empire but they 
can also come back to Great Britain loaded with the products 
of the countries with which they trade. The absurdity of the 
present administration’s position is that it first destroys ship- 
ping by its absurd tariff law, and then proposes to make ship- 
ping profitable by taxing the people of America. The vicious 
tariff law was repudiated by the people at the last election. 
This blundering and incompetent administration will be re- 
pudiated in 1924, 
THE FILIBUSTER, 


Mr, MaKELLAR. I next come to the question of the fli- 
buster. I defined filibustering a while ago, and I think my 
definition is exactly right. A filibuster is a filibuster to those 
who want to pass a bill which is very strongly opposed, but it 
is not a filibuster to those who are attempting to defeat that 
bill. In that position I find that I am sustained by a very great 
authority. 

As I understand—and if I am mistaken I want to be cor- 
rected—the real official organ of the present administration is 
the Washington Post, -a perfectly splendid newspaper, ably 
edited, vigorous, standing for what it believes is right, at 
any rate, at times. I read with a great deal of interest, in 
view of its past record, an editorial in the Post of yesterday, 

I take it that that editorial is an expression of the adminis- 
tration’s position about the filibuster. It is generally under- 
stood that the Washington Post more particularly represents 
the present administration than any other newspaper in the 
country. It is on the inside, so to speak, and I can readily un- 
derstand how it gained the reputation to which I have referred, 
because it is a great newspaper; it is a powerful newspaper; 
it is an influential newspaper. I am not here to say aught 
against it, but I desire to call the attention of the country to 
the remarkable change that has come about in the expressions 
of that paper within the last few years on the subject of fili- 
bustering. In order that it may be fully understood, I now 
propose to read the editorial appearing in the Washington Post 
of the issue of Wednesday, February 21, 1923. The editorial is 
entitled“ Reform,of the Senate,” and reads as follows: 

“ The opponents of the shipping bill in the Senate have en- 
tered upon a course which may have unexpected and historic 
results. The filibuster, organized by a minority presumably 
made up entirely of Democrats, has developed full strength and 
undisguised character.“ 

I digress here long enough to wonder if the Post is reading 
anybody out of the Republican Party, for everyone knows that 
quite a large minority of Republican Senators are fighting this 
bill very vigorously, and that the majority of them in their 
hearts are not in favor of this bill; and if there is any filibus- 
ter, I presume Republicans opposing it are doing as much of 
it as or more of it than anybody else. 

“ Against the advice of Mr. Unpsrwoop, the able and experi- 
enced leader of their party in the Senate, the Democrats who 
oppose the bill are resorting to a parliamentary trick to defeat 
the will of the majority. It is intended by the filibustering 
minority to deny to the Senate and the country the right to 
have a decision upon the shipping bill. 

“The reason why the minority resort to a filibuster is because 
the bill would pass if brought to a vote. If the opponents of 
the bill were in the majority they would not shrink from a vote, 
because they could kill the bill outright. Not haying the votes, 
the minority seize upon the rule of the Senate which gives to 
each Senator the right of unlimited debate, and by violation 
of the spirit of this rule they hope to kill the shipping bill. 

“The vice of this action is so obvious, and its effects are so 
damaging to the good name of the Senate, that the people of 
the United States can not fail to direct their attention to the 
situation that has arisen. 

President Harding foresaw ‘the ‘filibuster, apparently, when 
he asked the Senate to bring the shipping bill to a vote. He 
asserted that the country had a right to expect a vote, and he 
added that the Executive was entitled to know the will of Con- 
gress on the subject of the merchant marine. The Executive 
can not discharge his duties satisfactorily in the absence of a 
decision by Congress. The mere failure of Congress to decide, 
as a result of a filibuster, will not throw any light whatever 
upon national policy with regard to the merchant marine. The 
President will still be in the dark concerning the wishes of 
Congress, and the Treasury will still be paying out $50,000,000 
a year as a net loss under the existing provisional arrangement. 

“The filibuster, if successful, will therefore ‘continue for 
another year the present arrangement, with an additional loss 
of $50,000,000, most of which might have been saved if the 
shipping bill had passed. 
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“The opposition to the shipping bill offers no alternative plan 
for the regulation of the merchant marine.“ 

By the way, I will stop reading here long enough to say 
that I greatly regret that I have not sent my proposed sub- 
stitute for the pending bill to my good friend the editor of 
this newspaper. I will send him a copy te-morrow. My sub- 
stitute shows a very complete plan, which I hope the editor 
will earefully consider. It has been offered for several months, 
as I recall; certainly for several weeks. 

“The defeat of the shipping bill would save nothing, but on 
the contrary would insure continued loss. Therefore the oppo- 
sition, in conducting the filibuster in the Senate, is virtually 
conducting a raid upon the Treasury, The rambling filibuster 
speeches seem to cost nothing but the physical vigor and self- 
respeet of the speakers, but actually they are costing the people 
of the United States millions of dollars. 

“The money cost of the filibuster, however, is as nothing 
compared to the loss of prestige of the Senate.” 

I call special attention to this portion of the editorial, in 
view of the position which this newspaper has taken in the past, 
as I will call attention to in a moment. 

“In a country noted for its love of directness and promptness, 
there is afforded a spectacle which turns the great Senate into 
a mockery, and which exhibits its members in a contemptible 
light to the people. Dignity naturally surrounds a chamber 
from which issues the law governing a mighty nation. The 
people’s reverence for the institutions created by their fathers, 
in travail and martyrdom, would keep the Senate in high 
esteem, and the honor of serving in that body would be eagerly 
sought and dearly prized by any citizen, however nobly gifted. 
But a scene such as that now being enacted, when one Senator 
after another speaks to exhaustion on subjects alien to the 
bill, with the avowed object of misusing the Senate’s own rules 
in order to violate the right of the majority to have its will— 
a scene like this shocks the publie sense of decency and wounds 
its sense of reverence. Senators become mere tricksters, re- 
sorting to methods which would be frowned upon in a police 
court; and the Senate itself becomes a hissing and a jest. 

“So the present filibuster may have results quite unexpected 
to the gentlemen who are widening the breach between the 
people and the Senate. The shipping bill may pass or may be 
defeated by the filibuster—its fate may become subordinate to 
another question transcending all others until it is settled, and 
settled right. This question, made acute by the filibuster, will 


be: 

“Will the Senate reform its rules and proceed to fulfill its 
proper functions, or will the people reform the Senate? 

“ Superficially, it appears most difficult for the people to re- 
form the Senate, because constitutional amendments must be 
passed upon by the Senate itself. Actually, however, nothing 
is easier than the reformation of the Senate by the people, 
once they are aroused and determined to put an end to the 
abuse that is making the Senate unpopular. Let the Senate 
make itself unpopular enough by falling to perform its duty 
and the people will do the rest. They will not resort to a con- 
stitutional amendment, but will act directly, by eliminating the 
unfit and electing men pledged beforehand to reform the Sén- 
ate rules, Every filibuster, successful or unsuccessful, hastens 
the day when the reform of the Senate will be a burning issue.” 

The date of that editorial is February 21, 1923. I now read 
an editorial from the same newspaper on the subject of filibus- 
tering. I think that this is a matter of very great importance, 
in view of the function that the Washington Post performs, at 
least in the city of Washington, as an administration organ. 
It is virtually the administration organ, and therefore what 
it says is of vast importance to the people of this country. 

On Saturday, January 23, 1915, when another shipping bill 
was before this body—a Democratic shipping bill—and, de- 
pending om what you call a filibuster, a Republican filibuster 
was on, this editorial appeared in the same paper. Whether or 
not it was written by the same editor I do not know, but I 
imagine so. I want to read it. It is on page 6 of the Wash- 
ington Post of January 23, 1915. It is headed “ The filibuster.” 
By the way, I want to say before I start that it indorses my 
definition of a filibuster, heretofore given, exactly. 

Says the editorial: 

“Tt is a rather narrow line that is drawn between honest 
discussion of the defects of a bill and a filibuster. If a man 
fis against a measure, a three-day speech would naturally be 
regarded by him as fair discussion in the public interest. If 
he were in favor of the bill, it would be a filibuster. 

„There is a serious question as to whether an actual fili- 
buster may not be more worthy of praise than attempts to 
jam through a measure by use of the party whip or by physi- 
cal punishment of those who oppose the measure. If the Dem- 


ocrats themselves were united in favor of the ship purchase 
bill, there would be some excuse for their present tacties. The 
fact is, however, that few of the Democrats believe in it, and 
few of them know what shape the bill will finally take. 

“How can the supporters of the bill blame the opponents 
for their determination to discuss every phase of the measure? 
Considering their own disagreements and lack of harmony, it is 
hardly good taste for them to absent themselves from the Sen- 
ate when the bill is under discussion. 

“ Questions which are being asked by the opponents of the 
bill—questions designed to bring out information as to whether 
or not the measure will work to the public interest—are going 
unanswered simply because those who have been brought into 
line for the unperfected measure intend to ignore the merits of 
the matter. 

“Are the Democrats willing to say to the country that they 
can not make any defense of the ship purchase bill? Are they 
willing to say that they have abandoned arguments and intend 
henceforth to resort to technical means of ‘gagging’ the op- 
ponents of the bill? Are they willing to say that they had to 


resort to night sessions to tire out their oppenents, thus estab- 


eter) merely the fact that human endurance has its limita- 
ns 

“Some exceptionally able arguments were made with refer- 
ence to the ship purchase bill by Secretary McAdoo in his Chi- 
eago address. It would be worth while for the advocates of 
the bill to follow his lead, and at least give full information to 
the publie as to what may be said in favor of the measure. 
Free diseussion can not hurt any meritorious project. Surety 
the Democrats in the Senate do not want to plead guilty by 
their silence in the face of the Republican assaults on the 
bill.“ ? 

Mr. President, lest we forget, I will stop here long enough to 
say that in 1915 the Democrats were in control of this body, 


and they brought forward what was known as the ship pur- 


chase bill. It-was a bill which afterwards substantially passed, 
and upon which our merchant marine as it now stands was 
built. Our Republican friends, at a short session of Congress, 
just as this is, then said that the bill ought not to pass, and that 
every honorable means ought to be resorted to to prevent the 
passage of the bill. I do not see here now the di shed 
chairman of the committee, in charge of this bill, but my good 
friend the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] made a little 
argument—a very fine one, too—of 14 hours against that bill. 
Of course, that was not filibustering then, because he was on 
the other side of the question. 

My good friend the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I 
think spoke even longer than that, and various other Sen- 
ators who were opposed to that bill talked not for hours, not for 
weeks, but for months in order to prevent the passage of 
that bill; and they were upheld, as I shall show in a few 
moments, all along the line by the Washington Post, the 
same paper that tells us now that we are making the Senate 
unpopular, and we are going to be legislated out of office by 
the people, because we demand a free discussion of this bill, 
and a vote upon it by those who were chosen by the people to 
vote upon it. 

Mr. President, they can not scare us in that way. Both our 
Republican friends on the other side and their official spokes- 
man, the Washington Post, must have a better record on fili- 
bustering before they can scare us off by saying that they are 
going to legislate us out of office if we talk too long and if we 
discuss this bill. But our friends on the other side say: Oh, 
we have a majority for the shipping bill now, including the 10 
Senators who will not come back. We do not know whether 
we will have that majority next year or not, and we want to 
jam it through now.” In the words of the Post editorial: We 
know that the people have turned us down at the polls, and 
we want to put through this subsidy bill regardless of the peo- 
ple, regardless of their expressed will. We have the physical 
power; we have the physical number of votes.” 

President Harding comes to the Congress and pleads that this 
bill shall be voted upon by these men who have been repudi- 
ated by the people of their States. I mean no disrespect to 
them. They are as fine a lot of Republicans as I ever saw. I 
have nothing but the kindest feelings toward them; but, how- 
ever that may be, they have been politically repudiated by the 
people of their several States with the ship subsidy bill as an 
issue; and yet the President asks us to submit this question to 
the votes of these men who have been repudiated by the people 
at the polls, because without their votes there would not be a 
chance on earth for this bill to pass. 

Let me call attention to this very editorial, taking an entirely 
different course, several years ago. 
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The editorial says: 

“ There is a serious question as to whether an actual filibuster 
may not be more worthy of praise than attempts to jam through 
a measure by use of the party whip or by physical punishment 
of those who oppose the measure.” 

Ah, how pertinent to this question! Here is a political party 
undertaking to jam through a measure without debate, without 
argument. I think only two or three Senators on the other side 
have spoken for this measure, My distinguished and highly 
esteemed and much-beloved friend, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, has spoken out in meeting, as he always does; but what 
others on the other side of the Chamber have given the public 
the reasons why this bill, which is a departure from every prin- 
ciple that the American people hold dear, should be passed? 
Who has spoken in favor of it? And yet, by virtue of a physical 
majority that has been repudiated at the polls, it is sought here, 
in the closing days of this Congress, at the behest of a political 
organization, to jam through—in the words of the distinguished 
editor of the Washington Post—this bill that has been repudi- 
ated by the American people! 

Oh, how truly did the editor of this paper speak at that time! 

I read again: 

“Tf the Democrats themselves were united in favor of the 
ship purchase bill there would be some excuse for their present 
tactics.” 

Mr. President, just strike out the word “Democrats” and 
insert the word “ Republicans,” and read it: 

“Tf the Republicans themselves were united in favor of the 
ship purchase bill there would be some excuse for their present 
tactics.” 

And it would fit this situation like a glove. 

Mr. President, this editorial says, “ United in favor of it.” 
Why, there never was such a difference of opinion on a question 
of this kind in the Republican Party or any other party. As I 
remember, when the ship purchase bill was up in 1915 three 
Democrats objected to it, but with the exception of those three 
the party was united. 

Mr. JONES of Washington rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were there more? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think there were seven. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for the correction, 
because I want to be absolutely accurate. There were seven, 
and there are more than that in the Republican Party to-day. 
When this matter comes to a show-down there will be more 
than seven Republicans against it, and they are really against 
it; they are fighting against it; they are determined that it 
shall not pass at this session, that it shall not pass without 
being properly debated, that it shall not pass without being 
considered in its every aspect, this great departure from every- 
thing that Americans have been taught in the past to believe 
was a true policy in reference to such matters. 

Mr. President, let us see for a moment how the Republicans 
are divided. They have a majority here of 22. I saw two or 
three days ago in the Washington Post—which everybody as- 
sumes is an official organ—that the Senate, If It voted at this 
time, would be 50 votes for it and 46 votes against it. Since 
that time one Senator who was then counted for it has openly 
and boldly announced in this body, as he did on yesterday, 
that he was going to vote against this bill, so that will make 
it 49 to 47. It is getting very close. It shows what arguments 
will do. It shows what discussion will do. It shows what 
careful thought and consideration will do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can not yield unless my good friend 
from Washington permits. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I told the Sen- 
ator awhile ago that I would notify him before invoking the 
rule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That still holds good? 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Florida, then. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to put my suggestion in the 
form of a question, but, if it is agreeable, I will state it the 
other way. As I figure it, out of this alleged majority, small 
as it is, as claimed even by the proponents of the bill, at least 
seven of our Republican friends who would yote for the bill 
will not be here after the 4th of March. They were defeated 
in the last election. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; as I stated a little while ago, the 
bill could not possibly pass without the votes of those Senators 
who will not be here in the ensuing Congress; and especially 
is that important here when nearly all of those who were 


defeated, unfortunately for them I say, “ unfortunately” be- 
cause I love them all—were largely defeated upon the issue of 
the ship subsidy bill. It played an important part in the cam- 
paign in every State in this Union, and these gentlemen were 
defeated on it; and yet the President wants to hdve this bill— 
which has been repudiated at the polls—passed by votes that 
will not be with us after March 4. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to call attention to another state- 
ment in this editorial: 

“How can the supporters of the bill blame the opponents for 
their determination to discuss every phase of the measure?” 

Why, of course we are going to discuss it. We feel greatly 
encouraged at the result of our discussion of it. We know of 
one convert that has come over already, He has announced it, 
It has been growing ever since this bill came before the Senate. 
It was introduced, I think, about a year ago. The Republican 
Party could have brought it up before the Senate long ago, but 
they chose to bring it up here at this special session, and I du not 
believe they actually took it up until this short session, They 
were afraid to bring it up before the last election—afraid that 
if passed it would defeat them. But by introducing it, they 
were committed to it, and could not avoid the issue, and on 
that issue largely they were defeated. After defeat, they now 
want to pass it anyway. 

Mr. President, how can they blame us? They have not dis- 
cussed it themselves, They have not given us any real reasons 
why we should depart from our historic policy of not giving 
special subsidies to shipping interests. They have given no 
good reasons to the country or to the Senate itself, Why should 
they undertake to pass, and how can they blame us for being 
opposed to, a bill that they themselves will not discuss, and 
that has been repudiated by the people of the United States? 

Mr. President, I suppose that every Senator who was elected 
in this last race not only made the statement that he was 
opposed to the ship subsidy bill, but made the statement that he 
would take eyery honorable means to defeat it, including seeing 
that there was a fair and a full and a frank discussion of the 
merits of the bill. 

Now I come to another suggestion: N 

“ Considering their own disagreements and lack of harmony, 
it is hardly good taste for them to absent themselves from the 
Senate when the bill is under discussion.” 

How that applies to the other side of the Chamber at this 
time, and not to this! It applies absolutely to the other side 
of the Chamber. When a Senator on the Democratic side or 
on the Republican side announces that he is going to discuss 
the ship subsidy bill, all of the chairs on the other side are 
vacated immediately. Republican Senators will not listen. 
They do not want to hear the arguments about it. They have 
made up their minds under an executive whip that they are 
going to swallow the bill, and I want to say that while perhaps 
there are only 10 or 12 Republicans who will yote against this 
bill, you all know down in your hearts that nearly all of you 
are opposed to it. You know that you haye not any interest in 
it. You will not deny it. You would give anything in the 
world, just as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrttis] indicated 
a while ago, if you did not have to vote for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There are only two Republicans in their seats 
now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; there are three, and there walks in 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], too. We will count him. 
I was just talking about the Senators on the other side who 
are so greatly interested in this bill that tlyy will not come 
near when it is being discussed by anybody, it does not make 
any difference who it is, Even the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] yesterday did not have the audience of Senators that 
he ought to have had, eloquent, splendid speaker that he is. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, we all know that in their 
hearts the majority as well as the minority over there—I mean, 
the minority of that party as well as the majority of that 
party—are opposed to this bill. They do not want it to pass. 
It will not grieve them if it does not pass, but they do not 
want to fall out with the Executive. They do not want to come 
to the parting of the ways with him, of course; but we know 
here, we who negotiate with them daily, that they have no in- 
terest in this bill. We know that they do not want this bill 
passed. They know that we know that they would be delighted 
if the bill should fall, as of course it will fail; and they all 
know that, too. 

I do not think there is a Senator on the other side of the 
Chamber who does not know that the bill is not going to pass 
at this session, and I doubt if there are a dozen over there 
who in their hearts believe it ought to pass. 

Questions are being asked about the bill by the opponents 
and there is nobody here to answer those questions. 
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So it is to-day. But I want to say that I am not confined in 
any way to just one editorial of the Washington Post standing 
by the filibuster against the shipping bill of 1915. There are 
many others. The record is complete. It was the habit in 
those days for the Washington Post to defend the filibuster. 
It wrote a beautiful editorial about my friend, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], when he was filibustering against the 
shipping bill in 1915. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That shipping bill was a bill which was 
intended to equip us to engage in the World War which we 
knew we must shortly enter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but that did not cut any figure in 
those days. It was presented by the Democratic Party and it 
was filibustered against, with the hearty approval of the Post. 
But, oh, what a change! I stop here to digress just a moment 
to discuss the suggestion of my friend from Arkansas. What a 
change would have been brought about and what an advantage 
it would have been to America in the World War if the ship- 
ping bill of 1915 had been passed instead of being defeated— 
defeated by the eloquence of Republican Senators, 14 hours 
of it by my distinguished and splendid friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones}, and about an equal amount 
by my good friend, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator fro: : Mississippi? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a very startling statement which 
the Senator has made. Does: he mean that the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], the Senator in charge of the 
pending shipping bill, spoke for 14 hours filibustering against 
the ship purchase bill a few years ago? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean exactly that, and I mean further 
te say that he made a very fine speech. I am going to quote 
from it directly. I indorse much of it. 

Mr.. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will let me know when 
he reaches it, because I want to go out. I do not want to listen 
to a filibuster. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am coming to it directly. Yes, the Sen- 
ator from Washington made a splendid argument. It will be 
remembered that he had mueh to say about this point—and, by 
the way, if I make a mistake about it I hope the Senator from 
Washington will correct me. He said the people from the 
“amem corner” had not been heard from. I think I have an 
editorial here praising the Senator from Washington for refer- 
ring the shipping bill of 1915 to the people in the amen eor- 
ners” in the various parts of the United States. He made a 
splendid speech in favor of the filibuster. He was just as 
frank about it then as I am to-day. He stated it openly. 
The Senator from Washington does not conceal things, He is 
as straight from the shoulder as any man I ever knew. He did 
not conceal at all. He said the bill was not going to pass, and 
it did not. The Washington Post, which is now the official 
organ of the administration, upheld him in every particular. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask what explanation the Senator 
from Washington now makes for his attitude at that time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I:do not know that he makes any explana- 
Hon of it. He has just changed his mind, that is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. One of the objects of the debate was to 
have an interesting, open, free, and fair discussion, led by the 
Senator from Washington. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cunts], and others on 
the other side of the Chamber made speeches at that time up- 
holding the filibuster. Let me suggest here that some explana- 
tion is due why it is a high and splendid and patriotic service 
to filibuster against a shipping bill under those conditions, and 
yet it is wrong when it comes te a bill which changes the whole 
course of our merchant-marine policy, when it takes at least 
$30,000,000: annually out of the pockets of the American people 
and gives it to the owners of a few fast passenger vessels 
which really do not need it, because they are doing a good 
business anyway. We want to know why the Senator from 
Washington has changed his mind and his attitude, and I know 
that he will take the time at the proper opportunity to tell us. 
I now yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator wants to know if 
I have any explanation about my change of mind. I do not 
understand what he means. I have not changed my mind. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I think, perhaps, I did an injustice to the 


Senator. I do not believe the Senator has complained at all 
that Senators on this side of the Chamber or the other side of 
the Chamber have talked about the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can not point to 
anything I have said at any time in criticism of the course 
Senators are taking. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Senator for the correction. I 
think he is entirely right about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I assume that every Senator 
takes the course on this floor which he conscientiously believes 
to be right. I have followed that course, and I give every 
Senator credit for doing the same thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator from Wash- 
ington feels just that way and belleves just that way. I am 
glad to hear him say it. I want to say that since I have been 
in the Senate I have never known a fairer man, a more honest 
man, a more patriotic man, than the Senator from Washington, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, it may be that the reason why 
the Senator has said nothing is because he has not detected as 
yet that a filibuster is on. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, I think I know a filibuster 
when I see it. [Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must admenish the 
occupants of the galleries that manifestations of approval or 
disapproval are contrary to the rules of the Senate, and if 
persisted in the Chair will be compelled to order the galleries 
cleared. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Chair will pardon the occu- 
pants of the gallery, because this is a dry matter we are dis- 
cussing. Let us have a little humor in it occasionally. 

While the Senator from Washington is correct in hfs. state- 
ment that he has not changed and is not criticizing the fili- 
buster, yet what a change there has been in the official organ 
ef the administration, the Washington Post, giving the views 
of the administration first-hand. Let me read an editorial from 
the Washington Post of February 7, 1915: 

“The Post is an opponent of Goyernment ownership, in all 
fields of action in which private enterprise and private capital 
ean secure fair and reasonable returns upon such enterprise 
and capital by rendering efficient, honest, and faithful service to 
the people at fair and reasonable cost to them. 

“But here is a field in which private eapital has failed for 
50 years to provide such service for the Ameriean people.” 

It now wants te turn ail these ships over to private inter- 
ests—ships that cost the American people three or four billion 
dollars. It changes its views and now thinks that we are going 
te abolish the Senate if we do not have a discussion of the 
matter. 

I continue reading: 

“ Here is a field that American private capital has left open 
to foreigners for half a eentury, and now, when it is proposed 
that its own Government shall become the creator of such a 
marine, private capital enters a vigorous protest.” 

I next read from another editorial in the Washington Post. 
I want to call the especial attention of our Republican friends 
to this—that is, the three Republicans who are now present in 
the Chamber. The editorial reads: 

A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 


If the majority of the Senate, solely because of its numerical 
strength, were to adopt a cloture rule to shut off debate on the 
shipping bill, a precedent would be established that would 
hamper the Democratic Party in ali its future actions.” 

They were talking about a cloture rule then to stop the flight 
of oratory on the other side of the Chamber, and the Washing- 
ton Post came out for discussion—open discussion, frank dis- 
cussion, full discussion, unlimited discussion. The editorial 
went on to say: 

“Apparently the proposal that a cloture amendment be added 
to the Senate rules on February 19 is made seriously. Per- 
haps it has. been forgotten that the Democratic Party made 
much capital out of the Cannon rules in the House in the 
campaign of 1910, and later in the campaign of 1912. 

In all fairness, it must be admitted that there was a great 
deal of buncombe in the fight against the Cannon rules, as has 
been shown by the drastic rules brought in by the Demoeratie 
Party under the present régime. Nevertheless, the Democrats 
did make capital out of the supposed arbitrary character of 
the ERT rules and went on record in favor of more lib- 
erality. 
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“The advantages of maintaining a consistent record may 
not appeal to the party in power, but the mere fact that it 
Is put to the necessity of proposing a cloture rule is likely 
to weaken support for the shipping bill. Something more than 
expediency is involved. Freedom of discussion has always 
been the principal instrument of good government, and that 
freedom is now assailed in the Senate.” 

Let me read that again: 

“The advantages of maintaining a consistent record may 

ot appeal to the party in power, but the mere fact that it 
is put to the necessity of proposing a cloture rule is likely 
o weaken support for the shipping bill. Something more 
than expediency is involved. Freedom of discussion has al- 
ways been the principal instrument of good government, and 
that freedom is now assailed in the Senate.“ 

That editorial was published on February 11, 1915. 

That was on February 11, 1915. Eight years have gone by, 
and the same paper which then complained that freedom of 
speech and debate was about to be shut off in the United 
States Senate when it ought not to be shut off, when it would 
ruin the Senate if it were shut off, on yesterday came out 
with an editorial stating that unless the bill is brought to 
a vote the Senate is likely to destroy itself by not letting it 
come to a vote. Which are we going to believe? Are we 
going to take the advice of the Washington Post given eight 
years ago, or are we going to take the advice that it gives to-day? 
The two pieces of advice are dlametrically opposed to each 
other. The Washington Post of 1915 is absolutely denied by 
the Washington Post of 1923. They said it was a dangerous 
precedent then. They attempt to frighten us to-day by say- 
ing that if the very thing which they then defended is con- 
tinued by the Senate it will destroy the Senate and defeat 
the various Members who are following the advice which it 
gave in 1915. 

I read further: 

“ Proponents of the cloture program should not lose sight of 
the fact that the Senate of the United States, which had been 
assailed as a superfiuous legislative Chamber a few years ago, 
has lately been restored completely to popular control. Com- 
ment is frequently made that every piece of legislation that 
has been sent to the Senate in recent years has been materially 
improved.” 

Oh, what a splendid thing a filibuster was then in the eyes 
of the Post, the official organ of the present administration, and 
what a bad thing it is to-day when there is a piece of legislation 
before us that the Post and the Executive desire to jam through 
by the votes of men who have been defeated for reelection. 
Then a Republican filibuster would restore the Senate to popu- 
lar confidence. Now a Democratic filibuster on a like bill will 
destroy the Senate in the popular mind. Consistency, thou art 
indeed a jewel. Ah, we know that it is true that discussion in 
this body and careful deliberation in this body has improved 
the legislation which has been before the Congress, just as the 
Post then so well stated. 

I continue to read: 

“ Bills passed by the House in two or three days, important 
bills like the tariff, currency, and antitrust measures, have 
been debated intelligently in the Senate, with a view to the best 
interests of the Nation. Can anyone argue that the discussion 
on these measures was not useful? Senators who now want to 
cut off debate would have protested vigorously if their own 
right to discuss measures had been taken from them. 

“Tt is doubtful whether even the advocates of the ship 
purchase bill will vote for cloture. It would mean the end of 
free discussion in the Senate for all time. It would tend to 
destroy the Senate as a useful legislative body.” 

Mr. President, I put in juxtaposition, if I may so express it, 
with the expression of the Post to-day that last sentence, indl- 
eating its attitude in 1915: 

“It would mean the end of free discussion in the Senate for 
all time. It would tend to destroy the Senate as a useful legis- 
lative body.” 

When it was advocating a filibuster in 1915, when it was de- 
fending filibusterers in 1915, that is what the Washington Post 
had to say—that the Senate was going to destroy itself as a 
legislative body if the filibuster did not go on—but, eight years 
afterwards, when it has another ax to grind, when it wants to 
have passed this bill which has been repudiated by the people, 
when it wants to have passed this bill by the strength of num- 
bers of men who will not be here after March 4, this year, this 
is what it has to say: 

“ Superficially, it appears most difficult for the people to re- 
form the Senate, because constitutional amendments must be 
passed upon by the Senate itself. Actually, however, nothing is 
easier than the reformation of the Senate by the people, once 


they are aroused and determined to put an end to the abuse 
that is making the Senate unpopular. Let the Senate make 
itself unpopular enough by failing to perform its duty, and the 
people will do the rest. They will not resort to a constitutional 
amendment, but will act directly, by eliminating the unfit and 
electing men pledged beforehand to reform the Senate rules. 
Every filibuster, successful or unsuccessful, hastens the day 
when the reform of the Senate will be a burning issue.” 

Oh, yes, when it was in favor of a filibuster the statement 
was made that the Senate was going to destroy itself by inter- 
fering with free discussion, but to-day, when it is against a 
filibuster, the Washington Post, with equal or greater emphasis, 
says that the Senate is going to destroy itself because it per- 
mits free speech! 

Mr. President, that was not all. The official organ of the 
Republican Party in Washington did not stop at that. I now 
come to the most pleasing part of my task. It is reading the 
editorial indorsing the distinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones] for conducting the filibuster in 1915. I read an 
editorial from the Washington Post of date February 14, 1915, 
which is entitled“ The amen corner“: 

“ When Senator Joxxs, in the course of his 14-hour speech on 
the shipping bill, announced that his observations were directed 
primarily to the ‘amen corners’ of the country, he not only 
chose a felicitous title, but also indulged in a degree of candor 
not always expressed by statesmen, who, whatever their avowed 
„ never fail to have those particular gatherings 

mind.“ 

Politically speaking, the amen corner has long been known. 
Its most famous example was found in an earlier storm period, 
when there was a custom to congregate around the late Thomas 
C. Platt a group of tried and true followers in a particular cor- 
ner of a room in the old Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York City. 
When that reudezvous had mustered a quorum things followed 
as pertinently and effectively as any that have later emanated 
from modern conclayes, regarding which the question as te 
whether they constitute a “conference” or a “secret caucus ” 
3 forms the subject matter of earnest and sometimes heated 

ebate. 

“The original amen corner belongs, no doubt, to the country 
meetin’ houses of a gone and better era. Yet the spirit has in 
no wise changed. In religion then, as in politics now, the words 
of the speakers, whether presidin’ elder or newly licensed 
‘exhorter,’ were spoken with a thought to the reception they 
would be granted at that tribunal of last resort. Were the 
delivery followed by a solemn silence in that quarter, the ex- 
ponent of the message properly felt the occasion a failure. 
Evidences of animation, however, betokened promise of suc- 
cess and led to more vigorous efforts. And when the heights 
were reached and perfervid pulpit oratory brought forth the 
Sonorous and spontaneous ‘amen,’ then the speaker and the 
audience knew that the truth had gone home, nor needed to 
await the later pronunciamento that the sermon was sarchin', 
powerful ‘ sarchin’, : 

“The land is filled with amen corners. Around the black- 
smiths’ shops, down at the grocery store, in back rooms where 
sawdust sprinkles the floor, in the neighborhood of the cou't- 
house,’ out at the old sawmill, where groups gather on ‘ stock- 
sale day,’ there still linger the amen corners, listening, analyz- 
ing, reflecting. For their delectation, in expectation of their 
approval, Senators speak, filibusters are carrled on, even wars 
are fought. And until they are heard from the last word on 
any subject remains to be said.” 

Mr. President, that statement is very appropriate to the pres- 
ent situation, except that the people from the“ amen corners” 
have already spoken. They were asked their views last Novem- 
ber. Advocates of ship subsidy went on every stump in every 
“amen corner” in the land. They went, as the editorial states, 
to the blacksmith shops, to the back rooms of stores, to the cross- 
road meetings, to the“ amen corners,“ throughout the United 
States. The people spoke from those amen corners.“ and with 
one accord they spoke against the ship subsidy bill. That bill 
was an issue in every State in the Union, perhaps, where there 
Was a senatorial election, and in every instance the advocates of 
ship subsidy were repudiated by almost unprecedented majori- 
ties. Yet in face of the record, in face of the votes from the 
“amen corners,” throughout the Nation and in eyery State, the 
President comes before us and in substance says, “Yes: I 
know the bill has been repudiated by the people. I know that 
we can not pass it when the representatives who were elected 
last November take their seats in Congress, but I want the old 
Congress to pass it.“ Let me ask some Senator exactly the ratio 
of Republicans to Democrats in the present House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Republicans have a majority 
about 160. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Mississippi informs me 
that the present Republican majority in the House is about 160. 
That is an overwhelming majority, the greatest majority the 
Republican Party ever had in that body. 

i Mr. HARRISON. And the greatest majority they ever will 
ave, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; the greatest majority they ever will 
have. Yet under the whip and spur of the Executive, answer- 
ing his prayer, delivered in person, I believe twice, to pass it, a 
majority of only 24 in the House of Representatives voted for 
the bill, and here on this floor we all know that there will be no 
effort to pass this diseredited measure in the new Congress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have the exact figures 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The composition of the present House is 
Republicans 298, Democrats 130, Socialist 1, vacancies 6; so 
that the majority at present is 167. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is 167, and still there could not be 
found but a paltry majority of 24 to pass the shipping bill; 
and, by the way, my recollection is that of those constituting 
the number who voted for the bill, slxty-odd of them were de- 
feated in the very election in which this great question was 
submitted to the people; but they were forced in one way or 
another, through Executive influence, direct or implied, to 
vote for a measure In which they did not believe. We all 
know that the great majority of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives, Republican as it is, are overwhelmingly opposed to 
the passage of this bill and only voted for it because they were 
asked to do so by the Executive. 

So it is in the Senate. In this body there is a Republican 
majority of 22; but if the recorded judgment of every Senator 
could be had, just as it is in his heart, the pending bill would 
be overwhelmingly defeated, for there are few Senators here 
who are heart and soul in fayor of the bill. Under those cir- 
cumstances such a bill ought not to be foisted upon the Ameri- 
can people, for the reason that a majority of the present rep- 
resentatives of the people are at heart opposed to it, and the 
people have spoken and spoken against it in no uncertain 
terms. 

But, Mr. President, I had not finished my quotation from this 
great newspaper, one which I read every morning, whether I 
agree with it or not, because it gives the news; it has able and 
distinguished writers on its staff, both editorial and reportorial, 
who write with spirit and ability and whose articles it is a 
pleasure to read, whether one agrees with them or not. I have 
no desire to say anything to the discredit of that newspaper 
or its representatives in any way, but quite to the contrary. It 
is, I repeat, a great newspaper, and because it is a great news- 
paper and because it is the official organ of the administration, 
I am using the material which its files afford. I now wish to 
read an editorial published in the Washington Post on February 
18, 1915, entitled“ The steam roller.“ Mr. President, I will 
digress here long enough to ask unanimous consent that all of 
the quotations from newspapers and books which I have read 
may be printed in the RECORD in 8-point type, which is very 
much easier to read than the smaller type. I have reached that 
point in life where I can read matter printed in 8-point type a 
great deal better than in the smaller type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The editorial in the Washington Post on 
February 18, 1915, entitled“ The steam roller,” reads as follows: 

“The manner in which the steam roller was used in the House 
for the passage of the ship purchase bill simply illustrates how 
power can be used without efficiency. 

“Once there was an outcry in the House against what was 
called ‘Cannonism.’ It was argued that the Speaker had too 
much power. He could use this power, it is true, to keep down 
appropriations, but he could also use it to give preference to 
administration measures. 

“The rules were changed to take such power away from the 
Speaker. Probably the principal result of this action has been 
in the way of unprecedented extravagance. Chairmen of com- 
mittees not being responsible to the Speaker but owing their 
election to their popularity with the other Members of the 
House, have sought to increase their popularity by being liberal 
with appropriations. 

“ Whatever there was of evil in the old rules has returned 
with redoubled power. The Speaker of the House can not be 
held responsible for the ‘gag’ rule adopted by the House for 


of 


the quick passage of the ship purchase bill. A measure which 
is unlike anything that has been previously discussed, and 
whose yirtues and defects are virtually unknown, was rushed 
through to passage with scarcely any debate.” 

What an accurate description of the manner in which the 
pending ship subsidy bill was jammed through the House a 
short time ago, when it only got through by the extraordi- 
narily narrow margin of 24 votes, and of the manuer in which 
it is proposed to jam it through this House. 

“ If the sole effect of the change in rules is to transfer arbi- 
trary power from the Speaker of the House, elected by the 
Members, to the administration, whose functions are not sup- 
posed to be legislative, wherein lies the improvement? The 
new authority can not restrict appropriations as the Speaker 
formerly did. It need not even hold itself responsible for any 
blunder the House may commit under its direction. Freedom 
of discussion has always been one of the greatest instruments 
for the making of honest and intelligent legislation. This was 
the very basis of the attack made on the old rules, all the evils 
of which and none of the overbalancing virtues of which are 
now restored. r 

“Moreover, under the old rules there was always the con- 
sciousness that the Senate would give more careful considera- 
tion to measures put through under a special rule; but now 
with debate eliminated almost entirely in the House the Senate 
calmly contemplates the removal of the final safeguard of repre- 
sentative government by adopting a cloture rule.” 

Ah, Mr. President, what a change has come over the adminis- 
tration and what a change has come over this organ of the 
administration, Then when a Republican filibuster was on, if 
we interfered with the freedom of debate it meant, according 
to the Post, “the remoyal of the final safeguard of representa- 
tive government,” but now, when we ask for freedom of de- 
bate, when we ask that this vicious measure be discussed in 
the light of reason before the American public, we are told 
that the Senate is likely to destroy itself because we demand 
the very freedom of discussion that the Post so eloquently de- 
clared was right on February 18, 1915. 

Again, here is what it said on February 27, 1915, under the 
heading Reviving the shipping bill“: 

“ Attempts to revive the ship purchase bill in view of the 
failure of previous determined efforts to pass it can not be 
regarded in any other light than as a despairing effort to 
demonstrate the power of personal leadership. 

“The ship purchase bill met a natural death. The act came, 
not as the result of a wound inflicted in the house of its friends, 
not as a result of the blows rained upon it by its enemies, but 
solely as a result of the failure of public opinion to rally to 
its support.” 

How accurate is that statement of the present measure! 
This bill is not going to be filibustered to death. This bill is 
not going to be talked to death. This bill is not going to be 
voted to death. This bill is already dead, because an outraged 
public opinion in America has decreed it so. We know that the 
people have already passed upon it, and that is why it is in the 
position that it is to-day. 

I read: 

“ Talking the shipping bill to its natural death would not 
have been possible if there had been any real public sentiment 
in its favor.” : 

And so we know that that is true to-day. If there were any 
real public sentiment in favor of this bill in America to-day it 
could not be talked to death, it could not be filibustered to 
death, nor could it be voted to death. We know that. Why 
attempt to fool ourselves? Why attempt to make ourselves 
believe something that our inner consciousness knows has 
already been settled and determined, and settled by the yoice 
of the American people themselves? It was settled last No- 
vember. It can not be undone by this Congress in its closing 
days. We know that it is impossible. 

The Post spoke the truth then, and I commend this editorial 
to my friends on the other side. 

I continue reading: 

“There was no such fight against the administration currency 
bill, or even against the tariff bill, both of which the Democrats 
were pledged to enact. There was serious complaint against 
the kind of bills that were enacted, but it was realized that the 
Democratic Party had to make some sort of revision to com- 
ply with its platform. a 

“There was no such justification, however, for the ship- 
purchase bill. No one knew where the proposal came from 
originally.” 

I stop here long enough to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee where this proposal came from originally. I looked over 
the chairman's splendid speech 15 years ago. I have read other 
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speeches of his on our merchant marine. He has been a con- 
sistent, ardent advocate of an American merchant marine, just 
as I have been. Heretofore he has never believed in cash sub- 
sidy, and I am wondering whether or not this bill originated in 
the mind of my distinguished friend. I know he introduced it, 
but I am wondering whether he put it forward as his measure 
for the correction of evils that he thought existed in regard to 
our merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall be very giad to answer 
the Senator’s question if he desires. I stated in my opening 
speech on this bill the origin of the bill. I can state it briefty 
again, if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor for that purpose, because I overlooked that portion of his 

h. 


gpeec 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After the administration got in 
I think everybody recognized the situation that confronted us 
with reference to the shipping that we had bought during the 
war. After the Shipping Board was appointed and had gotten 
to work and gotten things in shape, and it was found that 
certain provisions of the act of 1920 would not be carried out, 
the board felt that some steps should be taken to meet the 
situation that confronted us with reference to our shipping, it 
being the desire and the expressed purpose of the act of 1920 
that our ships should be gotten into private hands as soon as 
possible under ordinary good business methods, it being the 
policy, as declared in the act of 1920, that we did not intend 
to carry on permanent Government ownership and operation 
of these ships. So the Shipping Board began to study the 
question, and finally, my recollection is, they appointed a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of business men, representa- 
tives of the shipping interests, representatives of financial 
interests, representatives of labor interets, and representatives 
of the farming interests, to study the problem and see if they 
could work out legislation under which we would build up an 
American merchant marine. 

I met that committee at some of its hearings as chairman of 
the Commerce Committee, and representatives of the House 
committee also met with them, and we discussed there, you 
might say, general principles, general policies. Finally, the 
Shipping Board, in conference with these representatives, 
worked out this plan, and I understand that a resolution was 
passed by the Shipping Board unanimously, Democrats and 
Republicans approving this proposition—that is, approving the 
general policies and general principles that were to be incorpo- 
rated in the bill—and then these policies and principles were 
put into the hands of experts, and the bill was drafted in the 
Shipping Board. 

I will say also that it was submitted to a conference of the 
Republican members of the Commerce Committee and the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee of the House, and the general prin- 
ciples and policies were discussed, some suggestions were elimi- 
nated, some other suggestions were adopted, and then the bill 
was drafted in the Shipping Board and presented to Congress. 

That is a brief outline of the drafting of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am greatly obliged to the Senator. Now 
may I ask him if the cash subsidy was suggested by him? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; it was not suggested 
by me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I felt quite sure that was the case. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But I have stated several times 
that I have reached the point where I will support any propo- 
sition that gives a reasonable promise of developing and main- 
taining a permanent American merchant marine, because I con- 
sider it of such tremendous tmportance to the people; and as 
I had no hope of enforcing the provisions of the act of 1920, 
which I believed in and still believe in, so far as that is con- 
cerned, I was willing to accept this as the conclusion of these 
experts and of these experienced men as the only other pro- 
posal that offered any hope of accomplishing what I so much 
desired. So I accepted it as an alternative, and I say frankly 
that is the ground upon which I support it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then it is not a proposal of the Senator 
from Washington, the chairman of the committee, but it is a 
proposal of the best mingls in the Shipping Board and in the 
shipping interests generally and in financial circles? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the labor interests were 
represented, too, as they are represented on the board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And also a representative of the labor 
interests? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, frankly—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is always frank. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should say that the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labor appeared be- 
fore the joint committee and opposed it; but, as the Senator 
knows, one of the members of the Shipping Board is a repre- 
sentative of labor. I forget now; I think he is a representa- 
tive of the Longshoremen's Union. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I recall that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But a very prominent labor 
leader and labor representatives were on this committee to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were there any other labor representatives 
there except the representative on the Shipping Board? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand so. I think so; but 
I could not name them now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the Senator, his proposal 
in 1920 of a differential on goods coming in in American ships 
was a proposal that he thought exceedingly wise if it had been 
put into practice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Tes, sir. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that—to use a slang expression—it 
would have“ turned the trick“ if it had not been vetoed by the 
President; first by President Wilson and afterwards by Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator knows, in the substitute 
bill which I have offered I have proposed exactly the same thing 
in substance. I want to say to the Senator and to the Senate 
that an American merchant marine has been a hobby of mine 
for many, many years. Long before I came to either branch of 
Congress I made speeches on the subject. I have always been 
in favor of it. There is no man in this Chamber or elsewhere 
who is more in favor of building up a merchant marine than I 
am, and I want to say to the Senator that a great many of the 
provisions of his bill meet my entire approval I am inclined to 
think I would vote for them all if the cash-subsidy provision 
could be taken out, as I shall explain in a few moments. The 
reason why I stopped and asked the Senator the question I 
did about his own views on the merchant marine was that I did 
not believe that the idea of a cash subsidy originated with the 
Senator. I felt that it came from other sources, just as the 
Senator has said, and I am glad to know that it is not his pro- 
posal. I want to say to him that it would be a great deal 
harder for me to vote against it if I knew that it was what the 
Senator himself proposed originally as a cure for the situation 
that now confronts our merchant marine, and that is why I 
stopped to ask that question of the Senator. 

I want to finish this editorial. It is short. I must hurry on, 
for I have a great deal more to say. I have taken up more time 
now than I ought to have taken. I should welcome the with- 
Tana of the bill at any time, so that we may not take up more 

me. 

The Post continued, in this editorial of February 27: 

“There was no such justification, however, for the ship pur- 
chase bill. No one knew where the proposal came from origi- 
nally. They knew that the President sponsored it, and it 
proved that his influence was sufficient to rush it through the 
House under high speed toward the close of the session. But 
it was indicated at that time that action by the House would 
be considered sufficient vindication for the principal backer 
of the measure, 

“Tt is idle for the administration to think that the bill can be 
pushed through the Senate at this late day in view of the 
demonstration of the opposition. The word that comes from the 
White House to make a last attempt can hardly be complied 
with, even by the most devoted followers of the administration. 

“Reports that legislative strong arm methods will be used 
to obtain a final vote need not be taken seriously. There is 
not only a strong minority to protest, but there is an actual 
majority against the bill as it stands. Any further efforts in 
the measure’s behalf will simply demonstrate the weakness of 
its support.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that this bill that they were talking 
about? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, no; it was not this bill. That was an 
editorial when the Post was on the other side of the question. 
They said that no bill brought in at this late date, just about 
this ime in the session, could be pushed through. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator astonishes me. Has the Post 
been on two sides of a question? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Quite so. I have attempted to demon- 
strate that that is so from the official organ of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am honestly pained. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam sure that the Senator is as I am. 

Mr. President, I have had handed to me an editorial from the 
World which I have not read with care; I have just glanced 
over it, but it is on this very subject. If it says any harsh 
things I am not going to subscribe to them, because I am not 
going to say anything harsh about anybody to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator whether that is the 
editorial in this morning’s World? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. HARRISON. That does not accuse the distinguished 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] of fllibustering against 
the ship subsidy bill, does it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not read it with care, but I will 
read it now to the Senate and let the Senator form his own 
conclusions. It does not say that the Senator from Washing- 
ton is engaged in a filibuster, though it did look yesterday and 
this morning a little as if there was some help from his side of 
the Chamber, but it does call the filibuster by a different name. 
It calls it “Mr. Harding's filibuster.” That is the title of the 
editorial. 

“Mr. Harding alone is responsible for the Senate filibuster 
and for all the legislative consequences of it. The blame rests 
wholly with the President, because the President is trying to 
nullify the verdict of a national election. 

“Mr. Harding is determined that a great question of public 
policy shall be settled by a discredited Congress. He insists 
that Senators and Representatives who have been defeated by 
their constituents shall have the deciding voice in controlling 
Treasury expenditures over a period of 15 years. Going over 
the heads of the voters, he has appealed to the sheer brute 
power of party organization plus the patronage that the Execu- 
tive can use to reward his followers. No more shocking spec- 
tacle of downright political immorality has ever been seen in 
Washington than that which is now presented under the 
auspices of the President of the United States. 

“ Like most weak men, Mr. Harding is capable of extreme ex- 
hibitions of sheer obstinacy. For reasons that are not clear 
either to the Republican leaders in Congress or to members of 
his Cabinet, he has set his heart on a particular piece of ship 
subsidy legislation to the exclusion of everything else. There 
is no popular sentiment in support of this bill. For nearly a 
year eminent Republicans in Congress have been telling him 
that the country was against it, and the elections last fall con- 
firmed everything they said to him. Nothing, however, has 
changed the President’s personal opinion. Hypnotized by 
Lasker and Laskerism, he has given himself over to this reck- 
less raid on the Treasury. 

“ Knowing that he can never obtain his subsidy legislation 
from the Congress that was elected in November, he is using 
all his influence to obtain it from the Congress that was re- 
pudiated in November. By the votes of 66 defeated Represent- 
atives he managed to get it through the House with a majority 
of only 24. He has now mobilized the defeated Republican 
Senators, and with plenty of Federal jobs to reward them he 
thinks that he can get it through the Senate before March 4 
if he can bring it to a vote. 

There have been times when a filibuster was a denial of the 
principle of representative government, but this is a case in 
which it is a vindication of that principle. The Senators who 
are blocking a vote in the Senate are the exponents of majority 
rule. They are fighting for the rights of a newly elected Con- 
gress to represent the people of the United States on an im- 
portant issue of public policy. 

“This is no ordinary piece of legislation. It is not a bill 
that carries an appropriation for a single year, which the next 
Congress could discontinue; nor is it an act that the next Con- 
gress would feel free to repeal if it saw fit. Mr. Harding is 
trying to establish by law a legal obligation on the part of the 
Tnited States Government to pay out hundreds of millions of 
dollars to private interests over a period of 15 years. He is 
trying to enact a contract. He is trying to tle the hands of 


eight succeeding Congresses and four succeeding administra- 
tions. 

“That is something that no President should be permitted to 
do without a mandate from the people themselves. It is some- 
thing that no President has a moral or a political right to 
undertake except in consequence of a definite party pledge 


‘which has been ratified at the polls. 
a verdict from a packed jury before whose eyes he is dangling 
the emoluments of Federal office, and a filibuster is the only 
answer to the methods that the President has adopted.” 

Mr. President, the President of the United States made a 
mistake in endeavoring to jam through this legislation at the 
short session of Congress. It is legislation that ought to be 


Mr. Harding is asking 


given most careful consideration. It ought to be debated. 
Senators should stay in their places in the Chamber and con- 
sider the measure before they vote. I look over at the other 
side of the Chamber, and there are now three Republican Sen- 
ators there; and yet when Senators come in to vote many of 
them will yote without having examined the bill and without 
having even read it or even thought about it. I wonder how 
many Republican Senators have read it at all? I wonder how 
many have considered it? I wonder how many of them have 
spoken on it? So far as I recall, only two or three Republican 
Senators, maybe only one, have spoken in the debate on the 
ship subsidy bill. If it is a good measure, why are they not 
willing to come out and fight for it? If it is a good measure, 
why are they not willing to submit it to any body of men? 
If it is a good measure, why are they not willing to submit it 
to a Congress that was elected on that issue? 

Oh, Mr. President, Senators on the other side of the Chamber 
are taking it like a child takes a dose of castor oll. They are 
holding their noses while they take it. They do not want to 
vote for it, but most of them could not be pleased better than 
by getting it out of the way in some manner. They have not 
examined it, because they are not interested in it. They do 
not believe in it. Any Senator who believes in a measure and 
who thinks it is for the best interests of his country and his 
constituents is delighted to get up and speak for it. If itis a 
measure that is helpful for the best interests of the Republic, 
instead of having empty benches on the other side of the Cham- 
ber we would find Republican Senators vying with each other 
to get recognition from the Chair in order to speak for it. 
They know it has been discredited. They know that the people 
have repudiated it. They know it ought not to be enacted into 
law. i 
THE BILL AND MY SUBSTITUTE. 

Now, Mr. President, I next come to a consideration of the 
bill itself. As I said a little while ago, no person in the 
United States would more earnestly, more heartily, more sin- 
cerely be in favor of building up a great American merchant 
marine than I. I would go to any reasonable length to get it. 
I would go to any reasonable length to make our present mer- 
chant marine a success. If I honestly and sincerely thought 
that the way to build up the American merchant marine was 
to vote for a subsidy for it, I would even vote for the subsidy. 
But I do not believe that. I believe that the surest, the best, 
the most perfect way to destroy an American merchant marine 
is to pass the provision contained in this bill providing for a 
cash subsidy. Believing that, I would be dishonest if I voted 
for it. I would be dishonest if I did not nee every honorable 
effort within my power to defeat it. 

What is the proposed subsidy bill? Speaking briefiy, the 
purpose of the proposed bill, first, is that it desires to take the 
Government out of the shipping business at the earliest pos- 
sible moment by causing the Shipping Board to sell and dis- 
pose of our immense merchant marine fleet amounting to some 
10,000,000 tons, the second largest in the world, largely now 
idle—no business for it; shipping lower than it has ever been 
in history—practically nothing in the way of demand. And 
yet at this time, with shipping at a lower ebb than it has 
ever been in the history of the world, with this immense mer- 
chant marine fleet that we have, it is deliberately proposed by 
the proponents of this bill to sell our vessels and get them into 
the hands of anybody, just so the Government can get rid of 
them. Sell them if we can, but give them away if necessary, 
That is virtually what is meant by the bill. 

The bill next proposes to have the Shipping Board dismantle 
something like one-half of our American merchant marine, 
of the poorer ships; and the purpose of that is to dismantle 
the poorer ships. I suppose they mean to destroy when they 
say “dismantle,” to sell as junk or sink if necessary. But 
why? Because they are not good cargo ships? Because they 
are not as excellent ships as there are on the seas? No; the 
reason for it is, as stated by Mr. Lasker in the hearings, that 
he wants to get rid of one half of the tonnage so that the 
other half which he puts in the hands of those who purchase 
it may not have the competition that the poorer ships will 
cause. We are to sell about half of them at a nominal price 
to private owners and then sink the rest of them, so the others 
may not be sold in the future and come in competition with 
those which are sold now. 
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I wonder what the American people would think if it should 


be brought to them that here, after years of trial, after years 
of trouble, after this enormous expense, it is deliberately 
proposed in the bill to sink one half of our tonnage in order 
that the other half may make more money in the hands of pri- 
vate owners. Yet that is what the bill proposes to do. Can 
it be said that any sane, reasonable man, not spurred on by 
the executive whip, is going to vote fer that? That is one 
of the reasons why there is so little interest taken in the 
shipping bill by Senators on the other side of the Chamber. It 
does not meet their approval any more than it meets our 
approval, if the truth were known. 

Next, it is proposed to give subsidies largely to fast ships, 
passenger ships, while the amounts paid to the freighters will 
be inconsequential. We all know that the lines between the 
United States and Germany and England are for the most part 
highly profitable lines. No other government gives a subsidy 
to its passenger lines between those points. Yet if this bill 
passes the principal beneficiary of the bounty or subsidy will be 
the two lines already established, the great passenger-ship lines 
now making money, certainly not losing any, running between 
New York and London and between New York and Bremen. 
The Bremen line, as I understand, made $700,000 last year 
under Government control, or quasi Government control, and 
the other line, by reasen of the fact that it can get no cargoes 
on the return trip from Great Britain, lost about the same 
‘amount. But this is the worst year shipping has ever had. 
Ne one believes that the present condition is going to continue. 
It is not going to continue. It is going to get better. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senater from North Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. If we are going to give subsidies at all, would 
it not be better to give them to the freight lines? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, the Senator is right. The idea 
of building up a merchant marine by giving subsidies to the 
ship lines that need no subsidies and withholding them from 
the freighters is absolutely without merit in my judgment. 
Even if I believed in a subsidy I would not believe in giving it 
to the great passenger lines, these great floating palaces which 
afford rich people every accommodation at tremendous fares 
for taking them across the ocean. I do not believe those are 
the lines that ought to have subsidies, even if I believed in a 
subsidy at all, which I do not. But if we are to vote any sub- 
sidies, if a subsidy is to be paid, if the bill should be passed 
over my protest and the protest of others who de not believe in 
it, surely the subsidy should be given to the freight lines that 
would bring business to the American people and give us trade 
and commerce with all the world. 

Mr. DIAL. As I understand the bill, there are not many ef 
the freight ships that would receive a subsidy uuder it, not many 
of the ships owned by the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think some of them would receive some- 
thing like $10,000, which would mean nothing. 

Mr. DIAL. A great number weuld receive practically nothing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a little gift, lagniappe, so to speak, 
as, I think, they call it down in Louisiana. It would net amount 
to anything. It is not enough te build up any freight lines. 

Mr. DIAL. It would net even help to sell the ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it would not help to sell the ships. 
We can not sell the ships at this time under any circumstances. 
The markets of the world are clogged with ships at this time. 
It is not a good time to sell our ships. 

I understand that 65 per cent of the Italian ships are idle 
to-day and tied up; that 25 per cent of Great Britain’s ships are 
idle to-day and tied up, and various percentages in all countries, 
running from 25 in Great Britain to 65 in Italy, are tied up. 
They are tied up all over the world for lack of business. To 
select a year like this for the sale of 10,000,000 tons of shipping 
is, to my mind, without any merit whatsoever. It is not a time 
to sell our ships. I doubt if we could give them away to-day. 
I doubt if we could sell them with double the subsidy. 

I come now to the next thing in the bill itself. In the fourth 
place, it provides in substance that all of the people shall be 
taxed to pay a few shipping interests sufficient subsidies te 
keep their lines going. I think I am hardly accurate about 
that. I think the two great passenger lines which would get 
a large part of the subsidy do not need any subsidy to keep 
them going, but they will get it just the same. ‘They will be the 
beneficiaries of it. 

The great passenger lines that make money now will be the 
principal beneficiaries of the subsidy. Why should we tax all 
the American people—tax the the merchants, the law- 


the owners of these great lines running between New York 
and London and between New York and Bremen this enormous 
subsidy? Mr. President, others may take such course as they 
desire, but I am not geing to give my consent to spending of 
the people’s money for any such purpose. 

The bill next proposes to devote practically all the proceeds 
from the sale of our entire merchant marine to constitute a 
revolving fund to be loaned to favored shipping interests at a 
very low rate ef interest in order to build more ships in the 
future. If the biil passes, the American Government will 
never see another dollar ef the enormous amount that is now 
invested in the American merchant marine. I doubt very much 
whether the fleet that cost the American Government over 
$3,000,000,000 could be sold for enough to create the $125,000,000 
revolving fund that is to be loaned to the shipping interests in 
the future, as provided in the bill, after all expenses are paid. 
I doubt it very seriously. I would not be at all surprised, 
when it comes to a show-down, that after selling the ships, if 
we establish the revolving fund, we will have to make addi- 
tions to it through appropriations by taxation upon the Ameri- 
can people. Is there any excuse for it? It is absolutely 
inexcusable. y 

I next come to some of the vices in the bill. I think the 
chief vice in the bill is the cash subsidy. Why should we tax 
a portion of the American people for the benefit of the favored 
few? What justification can we find for it? What reason can 
be given for it? In my judgment it is bad in principle and 
worse In policy, because it will not do what is claimed for it. 

I next call attention to the fact that this of all times is not 
the time to sell ships. The idea of dismantling, as the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board suggests, one-half of the tonnage 
at this time is wrong. It is said that the ships are not ex- 
actly what they ought to be. They do not exactly suit the 
trade. Besides, if the Government sells half and keeps half, 
it might sell the ether half to other shipowners in the future 
when the shipping business would get better and take away 
the profits that the favored few would otherwise receive. Is 
not that a remarkable proposition? I hope Senators who 
happen to be listening to me will get the full force of it. Here 
we have 10,000,000 tons of shipping, depending on how we 
count them, whether dead-weight tons or other tons. The Ship- 
ping Beard proposes to sell one half of it and dismantle the 
other half. The fleet cost this Government over $3,000,000,000, 
and yet they are going to dismantle one-half so that we might 
now have too many ships for the favored interests to whom 
we are going to give the subsidy. Is that the principle? Any 
Senator who wants to uphold that proposition of course is at 
ented to do so, but as for me I shall not vote for any such 

Mr. President, I next come to some of the good provisions 
in the bill, for it is not wholly bad. There are some good 
provisions in it. The provision providing cheaper insurance is 
a good one. British ships are insured at a slightly less rate 
than American rates, The American Government ought to 
see to it that we are put upon equality with Great Britain 
in the matter of insurance. A bill bas already been passed 
along that line. 

This bill contains provisions proposing to amend the present 
marine insurance law. I think those are excellent provisions; 
they are in the future interest of our shipping; I not only have 
no objection to them, but I think they ought to be enacted into 
law; and I have no doubt they will be enacted into law. 

The next provision proposes that 50 per cent of immigrants 
coming to this country shall be brought here in American ships. 
That is a splendid provision. It might be made much better 
by providing that 100 per cent of the immigrants who come 
here from abroad, whe come here as a privilege which is 
given te them by us, should be brought in American vessels. 
They ought to be examined before they reach here; and they 
ought to be brought here entirely in American vessels. Instead 
of 50 per cent of them being so brought, I should be in favor 
of bringing in American vessels all of the immigrants who come 
into this country. It would give our ships business to which 
our ships are entitled. 

There are other reasons why immigrants ought to be brought 
here in American ships. Our officers and agents should ex- 
amine them before they come te this country. As we all know, 
foreign ships now bring immigrants to Ellis Island in great 
numbers; great numbers are frequently turned back, and the 
American Government has to pay the foreign ships fer tak- 
ing them back. Why are they sent back? Because they have 
not been properly examined before they arrive here. Mr. 
President, why would it net be good business, and why would 
it not be a protection to the American people to have these 


farmers, 
yers, the doctors, and the rest of the American people—to pay examinations made by our own officers and agents before the 
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immigrants leave the shores of Europe? We would save mil- 
lions of dollars a year by pursuing that policy. By the way, 
it is estimated that if one-half of the immigrants who come 
to this country each year even under the present law were 
brought in our ships they would yield a revenue to them of 
something like $8,000,000. There is no reason why that can 
not be done. 

I am very much in favor of that, because it would be giving 
not a subsidy to our shipping interests but it would be giving 
passengers to our ships, furnishing them with business. Our 
ships do not need, the ships of no nation need, subsidies. What 
they need is passengers and cargoes. Any ship that has 
passengers and cargoes does not need a bounty from the 
Government in order to run. 

I will give an illustration of that. A large fleet of ships 
is owned by the Standard Oil Co., another large fleet of 
ships is owned by the United Fruit Co., another large fleet of 
American ships is owned by the United States Steel Co. Those 
ships do not need a subsidy, for they have business; they carry 
cargoes and they are making money. The only way we are 
ever going to build up a merchant marine is, so far as we can 
by law and by custom, to give our ships passengers and car- 
goes, to give them business. When we give them business, 
give them passengers and cargoes, they will need no cash 
subsidy from the Government. The granting of subsidies is 
wrong in principle and wrong in policy. 

So I say, Mr. President, that this provision of the bill in 
reference to 50 per cent of immigrants coming to America 
being brought in American vessels, even though it does not go 
so far as I think it ought to go—for instead of providing that 
50 per cent of those immigrants should be brought here in 
American ships the provision should be that all immigrants 
who come to this country should be brought in American ves- 
sels—is a good provision. We have a perfect right so to 
provide. It would not be a discrimination against foreign 
nations to have such a provision in our law, and I heartily 
join the Senator from Washington in the proposal which is 
contained in the pending bill. 

I next come, Mr. President, to the provision of the bill which 
takes over the Army transport service. Of course that service 
ought to be under the Shipping Board. Such a transfer will 
mean additional cargoes for our ships; it will help build up 
business for the American merchant marine, That is a good 
provision, and I am heartily in favor of it. I am for any provi- 
sion in the bill which will give to our merchant marine more 
business, more cargoes. Such provisions ought to be adopted. 


They ought not, however, to be connected with provisions of the 


bill for cash bounties and subsidies to a favored few. 

I next come to the provision of the bill in reference to co- 
ordination between rail and water transportation. Of course 
that should be enacted. There is but one objection to it, and 
that is it is not strong enough. We ought to see to it that our 
railroads, instead of making contracts with foreign shipowners 
to transport across the water in foreign vessels freights which 
are carried to our seaboard, shall make contracts with American 
shipowners to carry those cargoes, when they are delivered at 
the seaboard, in American bottoms. That, of course, is a good 
provision. I am afraid that the proposed provision in the bill 
is not a workable one, but it ought to be made workable. We 
ought to make our shipping companies and our railroad trans- 
portation companies coordinate; we ought to make each of them 
useful to the other. We ought to see to it that our railroads 
are not permitted to make contracts with foreign shipowners 
for the carriage of freight across the ocean in foreign vessels 
to the detriment of American shipping. I am sorry the Senator 
from Washington has not made that provision stronger, but I 
indorse it so far as it goes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think I may 
say that if there is any provision in the pending bill which 
originated with me it is the provision with reference to the 
coordination of rail and water transportation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that the provision does not go nearly so far as I 
desired that it should go. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I again congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am glad to hear the Senator 
say that he is in favor of bringing about and enforcing, if 
possible, coordination between the railroads and the water 
lines; and I hope that we shall be able to amend the bill 


so that when it is passed it will have a stronger provision in 


it along that line. We ought to compel coordination between 
the railroads and the shipping lines. 

I am not going to state here why the provision is not 
stronger; I may do so before we get through; but I will be 
glad to state to the Senator himself why it is not stronger. 
It is not the fault of the Shipping Board, however; I will 
say that much. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I feel sure that there is no disagreement 
between the Senator from Washington and myself on that 
subject. Knowing the Senator as I do, and knowing what 
a great friend he is of the merchant marine of the United 
States, I know that if it were left to him to determine the 
kind of a bill that would most effectively build up and main- 
tain the American merchant marine he would be for making 
that policy stronger. We would find him working for it at 
all times under any administration; and he would not be 
for the cash subsidy now if it had not been inflicted upon 
him by outsiders. 

Mr. President, the Senator says that, so far as we may 
be able to do so, we ought to muke the railroad carriers and 
the ocean carriers coordinate. We have absolute authority 
under the Constitution to do that; there can not be any ques- 
tion of the power of Congress over foreign and domestic com- 
merce, and I have no doubt that all it is necessary to do is 
for a workable plan to be submitted to Congress, and then this 
matter can be handled in such a way as to make our merchant 
marine infinitely prosperous if it were adopted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit me, 
I do not want to be understood as implying that we do not 
have the constitutional power to take such action. I think we 
have, and I believe that we could, merely by changing a word 
or two, make this provision much stronger than it now is and 
much more along the line the Senator and I both want. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that in a subsequent ses- 
sion, when we have more time to perfect this bill, the Senator 
and I and others who are Interested in building up the Ameri- 
can merchant marine will perfect it in such a way as to give 
our ships cargoes and make those who own the ships and op- 
erate them prosperous, as they should be. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the next proposition, namely, 
the transportation on American vessels of the agents and rep- 
resentatives of the United States who travel abroad. It is a 
very remarkable thing that, despite all the ships the United 
States has, it is necessary to pass a law to require the agents 
and representatives of the American people who are compelled 
to go abroad to travel in American ships. Yet that is what we 
have got to do. It is provided for in this bill, and it is a very 
proper provision. I am heartily in favor of it. The Senator 
from Washington will remember that to every appropriation bill, 
I believe, considered during the present session—I do not know 
whether they were finally adopted in conference—I have sought 
to have attached amendments providing that our representa- 
tives who are compelled to go abroad shall sail on American 
yessels wherever that is possible. Under present conditions 
the Government pays millions of dollars to foreign ships for 
the transportation of our representatives to all parts of the 
world. Mr. President, Americans ought to have more patriot- 
ism, more love of country, than to be willing to sail at vern- 
ment expense on foreign ships when there are good American 
ships to carry them; and yet we have got to enact into law a 
a provision forcing them to travel on American ships. 

I recall a short time ago that our great ambassador to Lon- 
don when he was sent for to come home on a matter of 
business crossed the ocean to this country and returned to 
England, as I recall, on a British ship; an American ship was 
not good enough for him. I have not looked to ascertain, and I 
do not know whether it was finally adopted in conference or 
not, but on the diplomatic and consular appropriation I se- 
cured the adoption of an amendment requiring representatives 
of the State Department, great and small, to travel on American 
ships if they travel at Government expense. I hope that amend- 
ment was left in the bill. If so, our American ambassador to 
London and other ambassadors, representatives, and agents, 
high and low, will all have to travel upon American ships. 
That is as it ought to be. The amounts paid out by the 
Government for such purposes run into the millions of dollars 
a year, and our ships should receive the benefit of that ex- 
penditure. Of course, the provision in the bill on that subject 
is a good provision; I indorse it strongly; and if it were not 
for the cash subsidy that is provided for in the bill, the re- 
mainder of the bill, bad as some parts of it are, would have my 
approval beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
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I next come to the provision requiring the transportation 
of Government supplies on American vessels. Mr. President, it 
is a remarkable thing that Government supplies are shipped 
on foreign vessels and not in American vessels. We have 
nearly a thousand good steel vessels laid up all along the At- 
lantie seaboard and some on the Pacific coast; many of them 
are tied up at Jamaica Bay, near New York; others are tied 
up in the Delaware River and the Chesapeake Bay and in the 
James River—they are tied up by the hundreds—and yet the 
American Government is taxing the American people to pay 
for the transportation of Government supplies to various parts 
of the world in foreign vessels. I heartily indorse the pro- 
vision of the bill on this subject. 

I also indorse the provision in regard to tonnage dues. I 
think that is entirely proper. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out, as well as I could, some 
of the faults and defects of the pending bill, and also some of 
the good provisions of the bill. I have offered a substitute, 
as the Senator from Washington knows, for the pending bill. 
By the way, I wish to digress long enough to say that the 
Washington Post states that no alternative proposal has been 
submitted for the ship subsidy bill. I am sorry that the Post 
has not looked into my substitute, which I think is a most 
excellent one, and I have no doubt that in the next session of 
Congress I will find that my distinguished friend from Wash- 
ington will be actively aiding and supporting me in the adop- 
tion of some such measure. I do not mean to say the exact 
measure as proposed in my substitute, but something along 
similar lines, 

I wish to explain exactly what my substitute proposes. It 
suggests several changes. My proposed substitute accepts all 
the good provisions of the pending bill to which I have just 
referred; they are all incorporated bodily, just as they appear 
in the bill advocated by the Senator from Washington. I do 
not even propose to change the transportation features, because 
I thought those provisions really ought to go to a committee 
and be improved in the way that the Senator has pointed out; 
but there are two essential differences between my proposal and 
the bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. President, it is one of the most remarkable things in all 
American history that the only war which we did not win 
entirely and absolutely was the War of 1812. That was the 
war in which our Capitol was burned. Great Britain had the 
advantage. It will be recalled that we went to war because of 
the impressment of our seamen and the insistence upon the 
right of search of our vessels. It is remarkable that in the 
treaty of peace concluded after that war was over not a word 
was said about the two principal things for which we went to 
war. England merely granted us a respite or a cessation of 
hostilities, without making any agreement virtually that bound 
her, except what I shall relate in a few moments. Students 
of history will recall that all that saved us in that war was 
the brilliant and wonderful victory of Andrew Jackson over 
the British at New Orleans on January 8, 1815. That victory 
was won after the war had closed, but General Jackson had not 
been informed that a treaty of peace had been signed, com- 
munication in those days being very slow, and, therefore, not 
knowing that the fighting was over, he won one of the most 
brilliant victories of our history. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator think that the 
reason this war is not over right now is that Senators on the 
other side have not heard of it as yet? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean the subsidy war? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Les. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may be right about that. 
I read editorials a little while ago in which it was stated that 
this was a Democratic filibuster entirely. The Senator hap- 
pens to be a Republican from the good State of Iowa, and I 
have been informed that not only the Senator from Iowa but 
quite a number of other Republicans were just as determined, 
if not a little more determined, that this bill should not pass 
at this session than any of us Democrats. Am I correct about 
that? I do not want to mislead anybody. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can assure the Senator that he is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for that assurance. 

Mr. President, I have been diverted for a moment. I want 
to say that it may be wondered why I am referring to the war 
of 1812 in this way in an argument on the ship subsidy bill. 
I will tell Senators why. A treaty of peace with Great Britain 
was eagerly sought by our representatives, and signed in 1815 
under the circumstances that I have mentioned, Great Britain 
assuming that she was the victor, and our representatives vir- 


tually assuming that we were the vanquished. What was the 
result? The result was that we entered into a commercial 
treaty under which American rights were sacrificed in a 
marvelous way. Why, in large portions of the British Empire 
our merchant ships were not allowed to go into the harbors, 
save for water. They could not trade with the people; they 
could not obtain cargoes in the harbors along the Indian Ocean 
or the South African waters or the African waters at all, or 
even in the Mediterranean Sea. We gave up the right even 
o ranp with those British Provinces; and what was the re- 
sult? 

You would have thought that that treaty would have been 
annulled by our Government long ago; and yet the remarkable 
situation exists to-day that that treaty, made in 1815, is still 
the law of the land, an existing treaty between this country 
and Great Britain; and recently—I do not know whether it has 
been changed lately or not—our ships went to Egypt, for in- 
stance, loaded with American goods for Egypt, and they had to 
get sand from the desert of Sahara for ballast to bring the 
ships back, and you gentlemen recently put a tariff tax on that 
ballast. Great Britain, by order in council, did not permit the 
Egyptians to send back their goods in American ships, but they 
had to come here in British ships, under the provisions of that 
treaty of more than a hundred years ago. So it is with other 
colonies, and so it is that these discriminations against our 
aoe have been practiced. There are other treaties of like 


Congress in 1920 passed a bill, under the leadership of the 
present chairman of this committee, my distinguished friend 
from Washington [Mr. Jones], which authorized and directed 
the President of the United States to annul and abrogate that 
treaty thus discriminating against American rights. President 
Wilson, who was President at the time, declined to do it, on the 
ground, I understand, that it was an invasion of the Executive 
prerogative, and later on President Harding took the same 
position. 

Mr. President, with those treaties in the way we are not ina 
position to build up our American merchant marine. Those 
treaties ought to be abrogated. It has been held that the Con- 
gress has a perfect right under the Constitution to annul and 
abrogate commercial treaties of this kind. I call the attention 
of the present Presiding Officer [Mr. Rosrnson in the chair] to 
the fact that I believe in 1912, when he and I were Members 
of the House, Congress passed a bill or a joint resolution abro- 
gating the treaty of 1832, made with Russia, for reasons which 
were set out at that time. There is no doubt about the power 
of Congress to abrogate these treaties. There are 26 of them 
in all. Our Executives have refused to do it, and I am not 
blaming anybody. They may have been within their rights, but 
Congress will also be within its rights if those treaties are an- 
nulled, as they ought to be. This Government of ours, in build- 
ing up a merchant marine, ought not to permit any Government 
to discriminate against the American Government in the matter 
of its trade and commerce abroad. There ought not to be any 
discrimination, and yet under these old treaties it is provided 
that discriminations can be made, and they are made every day. 

Mr. President, I submit in the substitute I have offered, in 
sections 13 and 14, provisions annulling and abrogating and 
declaring at an end these treaties that militate against the 
success of our merchant marine. They ought to be abrogated. 
They are not in consonance with the times. They are out of 
date. They are discriminative against us. They constitute an 
outrage upon our business and they should be abrogated, and I 
propose that the Congress shall abrogate them in the way I have 
mentioned; and that is one of the principal differences between 
my substitute and the bill as reported by the committee. 

The next principal difference, Mr. President, is a corollary to 
that provision. I now read it. It is very short: 

“Sec. 15. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to set aside upon receipt of 5 per cent of the 
amount of all custom duties paid under law in force at the time 
of the enactment of this act or under laws subsequently enacted 
on all goods, wares, and merchandise imported in ships of the 
United States, and to pay out the same to the importers of 
goods, wares, and merchandise which shall be imported in such 
vessels of the United States, said sums to be paid in proportion 
to the duty collected on the goods thus imported by each im- 
porter; Provided, That these payments shall not be made prior 
to a day 15 months after the passage of this act, at which time 
the treaties mentioned in sections 13 and 14 of this act shall 
have been abrogated and annulled by this act, unless it shall be 
determined finally by the courts that this section is not affected 
by said treaties: Provided further, That no such sums shall be 
paid to any importer who imports any goods now on the free 
list, or which may hereafter by law be put upon the free list, in 
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vessels other than in those of the United States, and the Ship- 
ping Board shall establish rules and regulations by which the 
fact of importation of goods on the free list shall be determined; 
And provided further, That persons traveling and returning to 
the United States bringing goods, wares, or merchandise with 
them, shall likewise be entitled to 5 per cent of the duties paid 
by them: And provided further, That this section shall not 
apply to importers transporting their own products in their own 
vessels,” 

Mr. President, I want to say in reference to this provision 
that in my judgment it is infinitely better than the cash-subsidy 
provision of the pending bill. In so far as we Democrats are 
concerned, of course it should meet the approval of every one 
of us, for the reason that it reduces the present high tariff 
horizontally 5 per cent en all goods brought in American bot- 
toms. No advocate of a low tariff could possibly object to 
this provision. It saves the 5 per cent, not to any favored 
interest but to the merchants who import the goods. It allows 
those persons to sell to the American people those goods thus 
brought in American bottoms cheaper than those merchants 
who bring in their goods in foreign bottoms. It gives an ad- 
vantage to those patriotic Americans who help to build up 
American shipping, and they ought to have the advantage. 

Mr. President, let us see what else it does. A provision like 
that will mean that the American merchant marine will get 
cargoes. That is the purpose of it—to get cargoes. Any im- 
porter of foreign goods into this country will, of course, take 
advantage of the law to obtain a 5 per cent reduction in tariff 
duties by bringing in those goods in American vessels. What 
will that mean? That will mean business for our American 
merchant marine. That will mean cargoes for our American 
merchant marine, That will mean the true building up of our 
merchant marine, It is not a gift to them. You do not give 
them a thing. You merely furnish to them cargoes for their 
ships. I say to the Senator from Washington, in whom I have 
the greatest confidence, that in my humble judgment a 5 per 
cent differential on goods brought in in American bottoms will 
do the American merchant marine a thousandfold more good 
than three times the subsidy provided in this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rostnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I recognize the im- 
portance of having cargoes for American ships, and, of course, 
that was the primary object of the discriminating-duty pro- 
vision; but, while E may not understand it, as I understand 
the Senator’s provision he sets aside in the Treasury 5 per 
cent of the duties collected upon imported goods, and then 
he takes that money and pays it to the importer as a subsidy 
for bringing those goods into this country in American ships. 
I can not see the difference in principle between that and 
what we provide. It is a different application, but I do not 
see that ft is a different principle. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is quite the contrary. I do not recall 

the history of the Senator on the tariff bill. I believe that he 
is a high-tariff man; but take those of us who believe in a 
lower tariff than we have. There is not one of us who would 
not vote for a horizontal reduction of 5 per cent on the 
present high-tariff duties. It would mean cheaper goods for 
the American people. I would vote for that whether it provided 
eargoes for our American merchant marine or not. I would 
vote for just the bald preposition, and not only vote for it but 
work for it and support it, because it is in consonance with 
what I believe about the tariff. I think the present tariff 
rates are too high. I would vote for a horizontal reduction 
of the tariff of 5 per cent with nothing else, and even more, 
perhaps; but when we can couple with that the bringing to 
our American merchant marine of an enormous amount of 
business which will make them prosperous, it seems to me 
that it should meet the approval of practically every one, 
and it is no form of a subsidy, no form of a bounty. It can 
not be construed into a bounty. Why? These importers are 
the ones that pay the tax. It is a lessening by 5 per cent of 
the taxes now levied upon importers of goods. It can not 
be said that it is a bounty to them. It is not at all. It is 
a reduction of tax, and a reduction of tax in such a way 
that it will force into American bottoms an enormous quantity 
of goods. 

This is no new item. It has been suggested in the past quite 
frequently. It was enacted, in substance, in a law that was 
passed by the Congress in 1913, known as the Underwood-Sim- 
mons bill, and in that bill there is a provision for a differen- 


tial of 5 per cent on goods brought in American bottoms, and, 
as I recall, some court held that it was unconstitutional; but, 
at any rate, it never has been enforced. The Senator will 
reeall, from the history of our merchant marine, that for 
nearly a half century after the formation of our Government 
a differential duty was placed upon goods brought in American 


bottoms, and our merchant marine before the war was largely ` 


built up by this differential duty. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
permit me, I remember about that. I remember that I made a 
speech in behalf of this provision in the Underwood tariff law. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I am delighted to know that. The Senator 
and I are not very apart on this merchant-marine business. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that is one of the best 
speeches I ever made, and I hope the Senator will read it. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I will I am going to read some more of 
the speeches of the Senator in a little while—part of that 14-hour 
speech of his, 7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That will be fine. My point, 
however, was this; E do not think there will be much controversy 
between the Senator and me on the principle, except that it 
seemed to me that the Senator has the provision framed con- 
trary to what he has been arguing with reference to the principle 
of the subject. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I may be wrong about it, but the 
Senator takes this money and puts it into the Treasury. It is 
not remitted as a diminution in the tariff, but he takes the money 
and puts it into the Treasury, and then out of that fund he pays 
a eertain sum to the importer for bringing goods into this coun- 
try in American ships. It looks to me as though that is a sub- 
sidy. I may be wrong about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I will discuss that in a minute. 
the Senator from Iowa just now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I may be in full accord with the 
Senator as far as that is concerned 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator will be. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Because I am for subsidies when 
necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to yield to 
me only for the purpose of making two reports from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent, out of order, to submit two reports from the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. Is there objection? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Of course, I am not to be taken off my feet. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I know there are others 
who feel that there ought to be an objection, so I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Objection is made? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes, sir. . 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield now to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not want the Senator to be 
uneasy. I will notify him before I propose to invoke the rule. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I thank the Senator very much, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator need not worry 
about that. All I ask is just a reasonable compliance with the 
rule. I will not invoke it except when I think it is being vio- 
lated to consume time or parcel out time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am undertaking in my feeble way to 
discuss the provisions of this bill. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The Senator has done it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I have no desire to do otherwise, 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say a word about the provi- 
sion which the Senator and I have been talking about. 

The Senator will recall the inhibition in our Constitution 
against the Senate initiating revenue legislation ; and therefore 
in the Senate an amendment could not be offered providing 
for a differential in tariff rates such as the Senator has sug- 
gested. That was one consideration in the preparation of this 
provision in section 15. 

Another consideration was that such a differential in tariff 
duties might be in legal parlance a discrimination. Foreign na- 
tions under treaties might be in a position to object to a differ- 
ential which might discriminate in the matter of bringing goods 
in American vessels. But no foreign nation can object to our 
appropriating money for any purpose we see fit. Therefore, if 
precisely the same result could be accomplished as a differential 
by directing the 5 per cent to be set aside and paid out, it 
avoids that difficulty which might otherwise be brought up. 


I yield to 


But there is even another consideration to which I will call 
the Senator’s attention, and ask his usual thoughtful considera- 
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tion of it. 
suggested awhile ago in tariff duties would affect only dutiable 


A differential such as the Senator from Washington 


goods. It would not affect goods on the free list at all. The 
Senator will see that point. More than half of our goods are 
now on the free list. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It would be very easy for us to 
provide that goods otherwise on the free list, if brought in 
foreign ships, should pay a slight duty. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. That could be provided, but from our 
Democratic standpoint I would not want to vote for any such 
provision as that. Of course, the Senator would have no objec- 
tion to it, but I would. I do not want a tariff put on any 
more articles than are now on the dutiable list. But the pro- 
vision that I propose eliminates that consideration in that there 
is a proviso that if any importer brings any goods on the free 
list in ships other than American bottoms, the 5 per cent is not 
paid. So he is obliged to bring his free goods in the same as 
his dutiable goods in order to get the 5 per cent on the dutiable 
goods, I think when the Senator comes to consider that pro- 
vision he will come to the same conclusion that I have reached, 
that it would be a reduction of the burden of taxation upon the 
American consumer by a horizontal reduction of the tariff to 
the extent of 5 per cent, that it would furnish cargoes of duti- 
able goods for our merchant marine, and it would at the same 
time furnish cargoes of free goods, goods on the free list, for 
our merchant marine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. MCKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if it is not true 
that people well informed on the whole subject have been favor- 
ing for a great many years the principle of discriminating 
duties as a sound principle upon which to build a merchant 
marine? That is an old policy approved by people who have 
made a study of the subject, and it was in force at one time 
and produced great results in building up a merchant marine. 
Even good, strong Republicans and good, strong protectionists 
like the American Economist, for instance, advocate to-day 
that same principle as against the subsidy. If that is true, 
why should we not resort to a method of that kind rather than 
the method of paying money out of the Treasury? 

Mr. McCKELLAR, I will say to the Senator from Florida 
that not only is he correct, but I believe it was in 1789, the 
tirst year of our Government under our new Constitution, that 
a bill was passed which provided for a discriminating duty on 
goods brought in American vessels, and that has been done 
continuously. It was an American policy continuously up until 
the treaty of 1815. Great Britain never accepted the provi- 
sions of our commercial treaty putting it in full force and effect 
until 1848 or 1873, and it was that time that marked the be- 
ginning of the decline of American shipping. We built up a 
splendid merchant marine long before the Civil War by reason 
of discriminating duties which brought cargoes to our fleet. 
That is what we need now. I want to impress again upon the 
Senate that the purpose of the provision is to gain cargoes for 
American ships so that they may prosper. No one is more in 
favor of building up the merchant marine than I am. 

I come to the next principal provision and, of course, instead 
of the Senator from Washington agreeing with me about this 
one, he will disagree very firmly, I have no doubt. I come to 
one of the principal differences between my substitute and the 
committee bill. Section 17 of my substitute reads as follows: 

“Sko. 17. It is hereby declared the policy of the Congress 
that all the ships now owned by the Government under the 
direction of the Shipping Board shall be operated for a period 
of 10 years, either directly by the Shipping Board or by leas- 
ing to independent operators under such terms as the board 
shall prescribe, to the end that the American merchant marine 
may be established upon a firm and enduring foundation, pro- 
vided that no ship shall be leased at a loss to the Government. 

“And the Shipping Board is hereby directed to establish 
trade routes and trade connections as rapidly as possible and 
wherever in its judgment paying routes can be maintained and 
to utilize every ship that it can utilize without loss to the Gov- 
ernment. The Shipping Board is further directed to make a 
list of such ships as it does not believe can be profitably utilized 
by the Government or its lessees and make its recommendation 
in reference to the disposition thereof to the Congress at its 
December, 1923, session, giving full data as to each ship recom- 
mended to be sold to others than American citizens.” 

Mr. President, at this point I am going to digress and the 
reason why I digress is because I want to read to the Senate 
a very excellent defense of the filibuster delivered by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Towa [Mr. Cummins], who 
I see is now in the Chamber, and who was not in the Chamber 
when 1 reached that point a while ago. I did not want to refer 


to it when he was absent. As he is now here I want to read 
what he said in 1915 on the subject of the filibuster. I doubt 
if he is like some of our other friends who have changed on 
the proposition; I expect that he holds to the same view now; 
and, therefore, I am going to digress long enough to quote what 
he said at that time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. Presdient, I very well remember what 
I said, and my views are not changed in the least degree. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very glad to know it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator will not look upon me 
as discourteous if I do not remain to hear read what I so well 
remember. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I shall not; but I will just read it 
for a moment. I think it will interest the Senate, in view of 
the present condition with reference to the pending bill. 

On February 16, 1915, the Senator said: 

“Mr. Cummins. Mr. President, as I was just observing, 
there is room for a very wide difference of opinion with regard 
to the propriety or wisdom of imposing a cloture upon the de- 
liberations or debates of the Senate. 

“T have given due heed, I think, to the arguments for and 
against the limitation of debate, and without entering into the 
reasons which have influenced me, I desire to say that in my 
opinion the weight of the argument is in favor of a limitation 
of debate in the Senate. When I say that I am not to be 
understood as saying that I believe the majority of the Senate 
should at any time have the power to absolutely foreclose fur- 
ther debate, but I do think that a proportion of the Senate— 
I have not reached a definite conclusion upon that point, 
whether it should be a majority or whether two-thirds of the 
Senate—ought to have the power to put into effect a rule which 
will automatically close debate after a reasonable time, after 
every Senator has had an opportunity to reasonably discuss 
the question before the body.” 

That is a prelude to the part to which I wish to call par- 
ticular attention: 

“There are, however, two conditions which ought to be ex- 
cluded from the operation of any such rule. There are two 
conditions against which a filibuster, so called, is not only justi- 
fied but, I think, imperatively demanded. Whenever the Chief 
Executive of the country attempts to impose his will upon the 
Senate, and thus to preclude or prevent that fair and open 
mind to which all discussion ought to be directed, when Sena- 
tors do not feel that they are at liberty to vote upon a particu- 
lar measure in any way which their judgment and their con- 
science direct them to vote, then a rebellion in the form of a 
filibuster is not only justified but, I think, it is absolutely re- 
quired if we would preserve the freedom and the dignity of the 
Senate of the United States. I recognize, however, that there 
is no practicable way in which the existence of that fact or that 
condition can be shown, I do not know of any method through 
which proof could be offered of that fact. Therefore I pass it 
without further consideration. 

“ But there is another condition, Mr. President, which justifies 
a political minority in prolonging debate to the uttermost limit 
of their strength. That condition is a caucus held by Senators 
which, under a rule adopted by some political organization, 
binds or attempts to bind all Senators belonging to that political 
organization to vote in a particular manner.” 

Those two propositions, I think, can not be gainsaid by any- 
one. I have read them in order to show—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with that, every word of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was quite sure the Senator would. The 
reason why I quote that at this time is because of the com- 
manding place and influence of the Senator in this body. He 
is respected by every one here. He was chosen by this body as 
its President pro tempore to preside when the Vice President is 
absent. We have all learned to know the careful considera- 
tion that he gives to all questions that come before him. We 
all know of his fairness and of his desire to do the right and 
square thing. So, when I quote him, I feel that it is a very 
high authority to which other Senators should give very great 
heed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It depends on each man’s conscience. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. Now, here is a bill which 
comes virtually from the Executive. The ship subsidy issue 
was an issue in every campaign last fall. It was decided ad- 
versely to the President. The Members of Congress elected 
and to take their seats in the next Congress would never pass 
the ship subsidy bill. The only way the ship subsidy bill could 
possibly be passed would be to bring it to a vote at this 
session of Congress, where men who were defeated would take 
part in the vote and help to form a majority for the passage 
of the bill. It has been repudiated by the people. The new 
Congress will not pass it. 
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Yet the Executive undertakes, by a message delivered before 
the Congress, to impose his will, to impose his views upon the 
Congress of the United States. Those of us who regard the 
ship subsidy bill as having been repudiated by the American 
people believe that for some reason—probably some reason that 
seems to the President entirely right and sufficient—he desires 
to impose his will upon the Senate of the United States, And, 
under the statement made by the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa, of course every Senator who thus believes has a duty 
to employ every means to defeat the bill in the present 
Congress. 

Again, under the statement made awhile ago by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, that the bill was submitted first 
to certain organizations and then afterwards to a caucus of 
the Republican members of the Senate Committee on Commerce 
and later te the members of the House committee having the 
bill in charge there, and they in their caucus undertook to 
impose upon the Congress of the United States their will, then, 
under the definition of the Senator from Iowa, not only is it 
our right but it is our duty—those who do not believe that the 
bill should be foisted upon us by a secret caucus—to oppose the 
measure to the limit. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Romxsox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I yield, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Undoubtedly if the Senator from Iowa 
had conceived it possible that the President would undertake 
to force his will upon the Congress after a measure had been 
repudiated by the people, he would have included this par- 
ticular situation in his opinion of a filibuster. The present 
situation is even a little stronger than that which he described 
so well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is very much stronger. I thank 
the Senator for the interruption. It is very much stronger, 
because it indicates that then there was no mandate from the 
people. It had not been submitted to the people previously, 
but here the very question was submitted to the people of the 
United States, and they decided adversely ; and, nothwithstand- 
ing their adverse decision, the President of the United States, 
simply because eight of the Senators hold only until the 4th 
of March, undertakes to foist the bill upon the American people 
which they have repudiated, to jam it through the Congress, to 
use the excellent expression of the Washington Post, notwith- 
standing the decision of the American people. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Mississ‘ppi. 

Mr, HARRISON, Does not the Senator think that if the 
Senator from Iowa would really express himself on the proposi- 
tion at this time—and I see him sitting before me now—he 
would agree with the view just expressed by the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I have such great respect for the Senator 
from Lowa that I would not feel like inviting him to do so un- 
less he felt like doing it of his own accord. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator wishes to in- 
terrogate me regarding anything, I am perfectly willing to be 
interrogated. 

Mr. McKBELLAR. As I said, I feel that that would hardly be 
proper, If the Senator from Mississippi desires to do so I have 
no objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I, of course, can understand the humor of 
the Senator from Mississippi, but I felt quite sure that the 
Senator from Tennessee did not feel quite that way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I do not. I would not feel like 
interrogating the Senator from Iowa unless he desired volun- 
tarily to submit to it. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
me? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think the Senator from Iowa 
exactly caught the purport of the interruption. The Senator 
from Tennessee had just paid a very great eulogy, and very 
properly so, to the great ability of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which I do not deserve, but which I ap- 
preciate very much. 

Mr. HARRISON. And he had quoted at length from a 
speech which the Senator had made contending that when the 
will of the people was being thwarted the minority had a 
right to go to any extent, even almost to rebellion, I believe, 
if I recall the words correctly, in preventing a cruel and unjust 
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act; and the Senator quoted conditions that would warrant 
such a procedure. The Senator from Tennessee then said that 
the present situation was even stronger, because there were 7 
or S so-called “lame ducks” who were being used in order to 
force through by a very narrow margin this piece of proposed 
legislation ; that it was done after the people had spoken in an 
election; and that if the Senator from Iowa would now ex- 
press himself, perhaps, he would add that condition in addition 
to other conditions which he imposed, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am quite content with 
the statement I made from which the Senator from Tennessee 
read, I am a law-abiding man, and so long as the Constitution 
of the United States permits Senators who may have been 
defeated for reelection to act as Members of this body, I do 
not believe in putting any limitation upon their action. That 
would not be in accord with our institutions, 

I am in favor of changing the Constitution, and have been so 
for many years—I have made some effort in that direction in 
the past—so that no Congress shall convene save the Congress 
which has been last elected by the people. I do not believe 
it is wise to permit one year practically to intervene between 
the election of a Congress and the time when that Congress 
shall begin to function. I suppose I feel about that just as 
the Senator from Mississippi does; but, so long as we are 
operating under our Constitution, it is idle to speak of limit- 
ing in any respect the votes or the scope of the yotes of the 
existing Members of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to say that I agree 
entirely with the Senator from Iowa that we not only have no 
legal right but that we have no moral right, in my judgment, 
in any way to deprive of any right Senators whose terms of 
office run only until the 4th of March, 1923. They have just 
as many rights as other Senators have, and I would not at- 
tempt to take them away from them. Of course, I again agree 
with the Senator from Iowa when he says that the Constitu- 
tion ought to be changed so that after the election, or as 
shortly after the election as may be reasonable and proper, the 
new Congress may assemble before any business is transacted 
after the election; in other words, that after the election is 
held in November there shall be no session of Congress until 
the new Congress comes in. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree with that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We nearly all voted for the constitutional 
amendment having that object in view just a few days ago, 
and it is now in the House of Representatives. A very large 
majority of Senators voted for the amendment on both sides 
of the Chamber, and I think it commends itself not only to the 
Congress but to the American people, and it is right. 

If there were no other reason for refusal to pass this bill 
than the fact that Senators who have been elected to the 
Senate and whose terms have not yet expired might vote on 
it, of course, there would be nothing in the contention; but 
here is a bill that comes to us outlawed, so to speak, by the 
American people, and which many of us believe is wrong both 
in policy and in principle, but which the Executive asks shall 
be passed by us. Then, I think under the rule which has been 
laid down by the Senator from Iowa, which I have just read, 
that that is an Executive interference that requires those of 
us who believe that the bill should not pass to prevent its 
passage in any way that it is honorable and right so to do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee will allow me, I desire to say that I have expressed my- 
self a great many times on this floor with regard to Exé@cutive 
interference, and I have not changed my mind about that. 
The Constitution gives to the President of the United States the 
right to advise Congress of his views and to make his recom- 
mendations concerning public affairs. No one can criticize 
or no one can complain of the President for doing that thing. 
So far as any other interference is concerned, I abhor it just 
as much as the Senator from Tennessee possibly can. Every 
man knows—that is, he can define in his own mind, although 
he may not be able to put it accurately in words—the influence 
which an Executive should exercise upon Congress. I have no 
reason to believe that the present Executive has gone beyond 
his constitutional privilege, his constitutional duty, if I may 
put it in that way. If he has done so, whoever knows it ought 
to disclose it. 9 

I am rather tntimate with the President of the United States 
in a social way; I value his friendship; I think he is a strong, 
good man; but he has neyer indicated to me his views in 
reference to—indeed, we have never even discussed—the so- 
called shipping bill. I think the notion that he is attempting 
in any improper way to influence the Members of Congress with 
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regard to this proposed legislation is a misapprehension; that it 


is founded upon an error. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
know of any instance in which the President has made such an 
attempt? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am very glad to say to 
the Senator that there can be no question that the President 
had the constitutional right to make any address and recom- 
meéeudation to Congress that he saw fit to make in reference to 
this matter, but I doubt his right and the wisdom of it to 
insist, as the public prints say that he does insist, that this bill 
which he has recommended shall be voted on in a Congress, 
that is a kind of left-over Congress, after the American people 
have decided against the bill. In other words, I am not ques- 
tioning the high motives of the President, but I am merely 
questioning his having taken such action and the wisdom of 
his action. It would be entirely proper for him, it seems to me, 
to make that recommendation to the new Congress that is to 
come in, but it seems to me it is just a little out of place for 
him to insist that the bill should only be acted upon by a 
Congress such a large part of which has been repudiated. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator is in favor of amending the 
Constitution so that there shall be no intervening session of 
Congress between the election and the time when the new 
Representatives and Senators shall take their seats? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We all feel that way about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, If that were the law, if that were the Con- 
stitution, I agree entirely with the Senator from Tennessee, 
but that is not the Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I said very frankly to the Senator that I 
believed a Senator has the constitutional right to act until his 
term expires, 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senators and Representatives who are 
going out of office on the 4th of March have the same right 
exactly to vote upon a public question that they would have if 
they had been reelected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I agree to that; there is no 
difference between us as to that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not understand the criticism which 
has fallen, not upon the President, because I have not heard it 
expressed in that way, but I heard it said—I think it was pro- 
posed in the form of a resolution—that Senators whose terms 
are about to expire should not vote at all. I think, however, 
that was speedily withdrawn, because it was recognized that 
that could not follow. The people elected these Senators for a 
certain period, and during that period they have a right to exer- 
cise all the privileges which attach to the office of a Senator. 
Ultimately the people will have their way and will send Sen- 
ators and Representatives who, broadly speaking, represent 
their views. I think the Senator from Tennessee places undue 
emphasis upon the fact that some Senators are going out of 
Congress on the 4th of March, and that we, the Republican side 
ef the Chamber, should not therefore press this legislation be- 
cause they are going out. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator from Towa, if he 
would give consideration to another feature of the question 
that we have not discussed as yet, would virtually have the 
same view that I have. If this were merely ordinary legislation 
the Senator would be correct about it, of course, but this is 
extraordinary legislation. It provides that the Shipping Board 
may enter into contracts to pay subsidies out of the Treasury of 
the United States not for the next year, but for a period of 
some 10 to 15 years, and, therefore, it is binding not only upon 
the pfesent Congress, but it will be binding upon practically 
eight Congresses in the future, and it will be binding upon four 
future Presidents, simply because when this Government makes 
a contract such as is proposed by this bill, granting subsidies 
over such a long period of time, the Government is going to 
live up to that contract; it will be obliged to live up te that con- 
tract as an honest Government. 

Under those circumstances, at a short session of Congress, 
without due deliberation, with only one or two speeches on the 
part of the proponents of the bill—I think only one or two 
such speeches have been made—we ought not to tie up future 
Congresses and future Presidents in the way that is proposed 
by this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. About half the domestic expenses of the 
Nation, excluding war expenses, are composed of subsidies. 
We are voting on subsidies all the time. I make no suggestion 
with regard to my view of this bill, but I can not see any reason 
for defeating it because it is a subsidy, because we are con- 
stantly subsidizing the people of the United States. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Not in 10 and 15 year contracts. I think 
this is the only bill of this kind; certainly it is the only bill 
that I can now recall during the 12 years that I have been in 


Congress that has sought to bind the Government for anything 
like such a period of time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That may be very unwise; I do not say as 
to that; but it is a thing that everybody can understand. I 
have been rather surprised to hear the clamor against subsidies 
when the United States was subsidizing practically every class 
of citizens in one form or another. I do not believe that a 
government can be successfully maintained in these days with- 
out subsidies. I think there are people who can not take care 
of themselves for one reason or another and the Government 
must subsidize them. I am not saying that the Government 
ought to subsidize shipping; I am only saying that it is not a 
remarkable thing that the Government shall pay out money in 
order to maintain people who can not maintain themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR.: I want to ask the Senator if he knows of 
any other government which is subsidizing its shipping with a 
cash subsidy? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not going to enter into that question. I 
have not studied that phase of the situation. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. As a matter of fact, no other government 
has passed a cash subsidy bill for its ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator a few moments ago was speak- 
ing about the tariff. Is not the tariff a subsidy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have always maintained it was, and 
for that reason have voted against every high-tariff bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator voted for the Underwood- 
Simmons bill, did he not? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Yes. That was a very different bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Was not that a subsidy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It was a subsidy, but not to such a degree; 
that is all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that was a revenue producer. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Its purpose was to produce revenue and 
not to afford protection for favored interests, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was in the Senate when the Underwood- 
Simmons bill was passed, and I think that the debates of that 
period indicated that most of the Senators believed that the 
rates in that measure would not have been levied had it not 
been for the protection they contained. That is my judgment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is another difference, if the Senator 
will permit me to make the suggestion, between the tariff and 
the pending bill. The tariff as a measure raising revenue by 
reason of the duties on imports is specifically provided for in 
the Constitution, but I do not think anybody in the world would 
say that a bill providing for the payment of cash subsidies to 
ships is provided for in the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When we come to consider whether a pro- 
posed subsidy is wise or not, then that is a matter of indi- 
vidual judgment and individual conscience. But to be very 
much astonished at the word “ subsidy ” I can not understand, 
because we grant subsidies all the time and we have to do se 
all the time. 

Mr, McKELLAR. 
proposed here. 

Mr. CUMMINS. A different kind of subsidy, of course, but 
having really the same end—that is, fo take care of people 
who can not take care of themselves. Did the Senator hear 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] deliver his very eloguemt 

h this morning? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I heard it. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Would the Senator regard the prposal 
he advocated as a subsidy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think it would be. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It may be a very defensible subsidy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not so sure of that; I am rather 
against all subsidies at all times. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am expressing no opinion about that, 
but I know that we pay out, excluding the Army and Navy, 
about half of all the money we appropriate in the form of 
subsidies. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Iowa seems to think 
that presidential interference depends upon the degree. He 
concedes, as we all do, that the President has the constitu- 
tional right to make recommendations. He made a recom- 
mendation to Congress upon the ship subsidy bill, and it there- 
upon became a party measure; but I want now to ask the 
Senator whether the mere matter of recommendation was 
not exceeded when the President a few weeks ago, in recom- 
mending the passage of the debt settlement bill, used language 
entirely outside of the subject he called Congress together to 
discuss? He said: 
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“ Knowing there is abundant time for ample debate, I would 
be recreant to my belief in the urgency of a decision on the mer- 
chant marine bill if I did not renew the request that it be 
brought to a final disposition, I venture the allusion because it 
has been threatened that the merchant marine act shall not 
be allowed to come to a vote.” 

He carried his insistence further when he gave this criti- 
cism of the program: 

“Mere avoidance by prolonged debate is a mark of impo- 
tence on a vitally important public question.” 

A direct criticism of Congress during the last few months. 

“ I plead for a decision. If there is a favorable majority, the 
bill should be enacted.” 

Not a majority of the people, but a majority now existing in 
Congress. 

“If a majority is opposed, defeat will be decisive. Then if 
Congress fails in providing the requested alternative measure 
the Executive branch of the Government may proceed as best 
it can to end the losses in liquidation and humiliation.” 

More or less of a threat to Congress that if it did not do 
the Executive will in this matter humiliation would come to the 
country by Executive action. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not so understand the President’s 
language. It seems to me very respectful and temperate, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Let me repeat it to the Senator: 

“Then if Congress fails in providing the requested alter- 
native measure the Executive branch of the Government may 
proceed as best it can to end the losses in liquidation and 
humiliation.” . 

The Executive branch of the Government is going to end the 
losses in liquidation and humiliation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. Congress has already given to 
the President the power to sell these ships. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is all right. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And all that he says there is that if the law 
is not modified he may conclude that it is his duty to sell the 
ships as provided by Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not that a threat? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not a threat; no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When it comes from the President of the 
United States? 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I were to say what I intended to do 
under certain circumstances, I would not regard that as a 
threat. I see no impropriety at all in the language of the 
President. He has a right to impress upon the Congress his 
view with respect to the merchant marine law, and I have 
always thought that he employed very temperate language in 
conveying his ideas. That is his distinctive style—to speak 

tfully. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, listen to this: 

“T speak frankly, because the situation demands frankness. 
I am trying to emphasize a responsibility which can not be 
met by one branch of the Government alone.” 

Is not that a statement that the Congress was not meeting its 
responsibility? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; that is a statement that it requires 
Congress and the President to make a law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I submit this sentence to the Senator: 

“There is call for congressional expression, not mere avoid- 
ance.” 

Is not that a statement that the Congress is likely to avoid 
its duty? 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a statement that in his opinion Con- 
gress ought to proceed with more rapidity in the disposition 
of this matter. Does the Senator see any impropriety in that? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think it is not an appropriate message. 

The President had given his views to a former extra session 
of Congress. The President had come to Congress and given | 
his views specifically on the merchant marine bill, had urged | 
its passage, and had given all the reasons that he gave for it | 
in this last message. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure he does. 

Mr. CUMMINS. And he is repeating: his belief, I suppose, 
as often as he gets an opportunity to do it; but there is noth- 
ing wrong about that. The wrong would come only when he 
attempted in some improper way—not publicly, not while per- 
forming his constitutional duty—to influence Members of Con- 
gress with regard to their votes. 

So far as I am concerned, I like to see a man who believes 
in a proposal just as outspoken in that belief as it is possible 
to be. That is one of the admirable things about the President 
of the United States. He does not conceal his beliefs, and he 
thinks that it is his duty under the Constitution to express 
what he believes the legislation on this subject should be; and, 
so far as the threat to dispose of the ships if the bill does not 
pass is concerned, what would the Senator from Tennessee do? 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the ships? z À 

Mr. CUMMINS. With the ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, if I had charge of them I would 
have the Shipping Board operate them for the benefit of the 
American people. This is what they ought to have been doing 
all the time. I would not tie them up; certainly no more of 
them than was necessary. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No matter what it cost to operate them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would proceed with them under the law, 
under the powers that I now have, and I would operate them 
for the benefit of all the American people, without giving sub- 
sidies to any of them, or asking Congress to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The operation is optional with the Presi- 
dent. He does not have to operate the ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but I would take that option if I 
were in his place. I would not undertake to put them in private 
hands for a song, as is attempted to be done here. I would 
operate those ships for the benefit of all the people, and not ask 
for authority to turn them over to the hands of a few people, 
and then give those few people a subsidy to operate them. 
The Senator asks me what I would do, and I tell him very 
frankly what I would do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator would operate them no matter 
at what cost, I suppose? I do not believe the President of the 
United States has the moral authority, anyhow, to operate 
these ships and levy $50,000,000 a year upon the people of the 
country toward their operation. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I believe if they were prop- 
erly and economically operated by a Shipping Board that knew 
its business, instead of losing $50,000,000 a year the Shipping 
Board would be making $50,000,000 a year in the operation of 
those ships. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know as to that. I am not able to 
answer that. I am not an expert in shipping. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not, either; but the Senator asked 
me what I believed, and I am telling him. 

Mr, CUMMINS. But I think it might be taken for granted 
that the ships are being operated about as cheaply as they 
can be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether that can be taken 
for granted or not, under the facts as established in the hear- 
ings. I have very great doubt about that. For instance, just 
take the salaries of three of the vice presidents of this board 
at $85,000 a year. I think that is a willful waste of the people's 
money, and they ought not to have any such salaries. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That depends, I know of a good many men 
who can earn $35,000 a year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; perhaps there are such men. 
But they are not the vice presidents of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know whether these men earn the 
money or not. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I only know that one of them during the 
war, as I understand, got $6,500 a year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amount of a salary does not prove 
that it is excessive. You must go further than that before 
you can pass on that matter, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says it is not excessive. 


them. The Congress knew exactly what his views were; and Does the Senator know of a single other officer, except the 
it appears to me that it is in substance a threat to get rid of | President of the United States alone, who gets as much from 
our entire merchant marine unless they pass the bill providing | the Government as the vice president of the Shipping Board 


a cash subsidy; and I say that with all respect to the Presi- 


dent, whom I esteem very highly. | 


Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it lies within our consist- 
ency, anyhow, to criticize a man for saying something twice. 
There is a good deal of repetition in the Senate, and no one 
can conduct an argument without it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is not saying something twice to 
make a formal effort under his constitutional prerogative to 


at 835,000? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; the Senator must know that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I do not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator must know that only the 
President gets a salary larger than $35,000 a year, paid by the 
Government. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Oh! There are a great many larger sal- 


emphasize the same thing, and not only to emphasize it but, as | aries paid than are paid to officers of the Government. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I am talking about governmental salaries, 
No other governmental salary except the President’s is as 


it appears to me, to be threatening in his words. 
Mr. CUMMINS. Well, he believes in it 
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high as that. The Chief Justice of the United States gets 
$15,000, and he is the highest paid, I believe, unless it be the 
Vice President, who gets $15,000, or maybe it is $12,000. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Twelve thousand five hundred dollars, I 
think. 

Mr. BORAH. And we are going to buy him a house. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No other officers of the Government than 
the vice presidents of the Shipping Board get such enormous 
salaries. Why, take the members of the Shipping Board them- 
selves. They get $12,000 a year, and yet these vice presidents 
get three times that; and one of them, by the way, in a letter 
that I had published in the Recorp, directed me to inform my 
‘constituent that it would be cheaper for my constituent to ship 
his goods in a British vessel than it would be for him to char- 
ter an American vessel, when he was there as the representa- 
tive of the American vessel. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know anything about those facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am giving them to the Senator so that 
he may know the kind of Shipping Board men to whom we are 
giving these enormous salaries. You would think that a man 
to whom we pay the enormous salary of $35,000 a year—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not even know who it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Smull—you would think that when 
he was applied to for the chartering of a ship by an American 
citizen he would not say to the American, “ You can get your 
ship cheaper from the British merchant marine.” 

Mr, CALDER. Maybe he was telling the truth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I believe either the Bible or some 
other good book says that it is not always expendient to tell the 
truth. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it was not the Bible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will please observe 
the rule. Senators desiring to interrupt the Senator having 
the floor will address the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, joking aside, the facts 
about that matter were these, and I will state them again: 
I will put in the Recoxp the letters that passed between us a 
year or two ago. Some constituents of mine, Humphrey God- 
win & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., sent me a letter asking me to 
see upon what terms and when they could charter from the 
Shipping Board an American ship to carry a shipload of cot- 
tonseed meats—the Senator, of course, knows what they are— 
from a Texas port to two British ports. I read that telegram 
over the telephone to a man by the name of Robinson, who was 
in Mr, Smult's office, and Mr. Robinson without any ado re- 
plied to me over the telephone: “Tell your constituents to 
interview the British people.” 1 think he used the word “ peo- 
ple” instead of“ merchant marine.” “We do not want that 
business. The British people can do it cheaper than we can.” 
He never asked any questions. That was the statement. I 
telegraphed that statement, by his direction, to my constituents. 
I wrote to Mr. Smull that night—he happened to be away at 
that time, he was in New York City, this man to whom we 
paid $35,000 a year—I wrote him that night, sending him the 
telegram and my reply to it, and giving him the information, 
and the next day I got a letter from Mr. Smull upholding Mr. 
Robinson in saying to my constituents that it was cheaper 
to ship on British ships, without any investigation, without any 
knowledge of the subject, simply upon the proposition being 
stated to him, and incidentally stating what the rates were, 
and he did not even have the rates right, as the correspondence 
will show, and I will put it in here. It has already been put 
in the Recorp once, but I want to put it in again right here 
for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can not pass upon the competency of the 
various men who are employed in the Shipping Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that man were in my employ I would 
not regard him as a $35,000 man. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That man was operating for the Govern- 
ment, and it was his duty to do what he believed was right. 
That is one of the objections I have to Government operation of 
steamship lines and railroad lines. I do not believe in it, be- 
cause when the Government operates—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do not care about business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘The .Government can not be as selfish, and 
ought not to be as selfish, as the individual corporation. It is 
not possible that it shall be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am not going into the 
diseussion of Government ownership to-night. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; I am not, either. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not time. 

Mr. CUMMINS, But I do not believe that the Shipping 
Board has paid more for its men than it was necessary to pay 
in order to get the kind of men it wanted 


Mr. McKELLAR. Why, Mr. President, during the war we 
got this very man for $6,500, according to my recollection, and 
if I am wrong I want to be corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr, SMOOT. We got a good many men during the war at a 
dollar a year, too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they were the most expen- 
sive men in the world. I think this man was expensive at 
Eo during the war and infinitely more expensive now at 


Mr. SMOOT. But I want to say to the Senator that the two 
men he is speaking of now would be delighted if the Goyern- 
ment of the United States would relieve them of the positions 
they are now occupying. I say that because I know it. I do 
not say it because I have heard it from unreliable sources. 
They can get more money than $35,000 to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the transaction with 
my constituents is the kind of a business transaction that they 
are engaged in as vice presidents and officers of the Shipping 
Board, I think it would be infinitely better for the United 
States Government if they should get some other jobs as soon 
as possible, They ought to be relieved immediately. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us see if that is so, taking the very case 
that the Senator recites here as an example. Mr. President, 
the officer of our Government told the absolute truth. A tramp 
steamer from England could carry that cargo, with his boat 
here with nothing to take back, yery much cheaper than the 
American boat could carry it there and have nothing with 
which to return. We could not have put anything else than 
these products of cottonseed on board. That was the cargo, 
and a tramp steamer at any time can take 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator does not know the 
facts. The Senator is just absolutely without knowledge as 
to the facts in the matter. My constituents did not ask him 
anything in the world except for a price to charter that 
steamer. They did not fix any limitation. It was not a ques- 
tien of price. They merely asked to charter an American 
steamer, and they were deprived of the right. Mr. Smull did 
not make them a price. Indeed, he quoted the British price 
as being cheaper than the American price without ado. He 
was looking for the interest of British ships, not American 
ships. 

I say that if we have that kind of officers in the Shipping 
Board, whether we pay them 81 or whether we pay them 
$35,000 a year, they ought to be discharged. I have said it 
before, and I say it again. They ought to be discharged. We 
ought not to have men of that kind in our employ. Why, that 
is what is the matter with our Shipping Board. That is what 
is the matter with our merchant marine, if the Senator will 
permit me just a moment. It has been charged that the chair- 
man of the board has openly stated that the Shipping Board 
did not want business; they wanted to get out of business as 
soon as possible: and it is conceded, I think, that they do not 
believe in Government operation and do not want it to go on 
any more. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the American 
ships that are operating are operating on regular courses; and 
as for taking one shipload of stuff to England, with no return 
freight, and having to secure a complete crew to operate the 
vessel, they could not possibly do it. They can not take a ship 
out of the regular advertised course for the purpose of run- 
ning it upon another course to take just one cargo of merchan- 
dise. 


Mr. McKELLAR. At the time this gentleman made that 
reply to me they had over 500 ships tied up in the ports along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they can not cast off a ship and run it to 
England and back without some men to run it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course; but there were 5,000,000 men 
out of employment then, under the administration of the Sena- 
tor's party in this country, men without a job, men who would 
have been delighted to get a job to sail on the vessels, if the 
officers of the Government had been up to their proper business 
qualifications. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I did not refer to politics, and the Senator 
should not bring in politics. When we came into power that 
had happened: but to-day we have not men enough to fill posi- 
tions in the Government of the United States. That was the 
cause of it, and that has been the result of it. But I did not 
rise to discuss politics, I rose to state to the Senator the exact 
situation. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Now, I want to give full information to 


the Senator and to the Senate. On August 25, 1921, I received |. 


the following telegram: 
: [Telegram.] 
Aueust? 25, 1921. 
Senator K. McKernan, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Kindly make diligent inquiries of Shipping Board to ascertain 
how we may proceed to obtain by eharter the services of an 
American steamer to handle full cargo about 3,000. tons cetton- 


lower than prevail for lesser quantities. Is there any just 
‘reason why we can not charter direct with Shipping Board? 
HUGH HUMPHREYS. 


On the same day I sent the following telegram: 
{Telegram.] 
August 25, 1921. 
Mr. Hven HUMPHREYS, 


Memphis, Tenn.: > 


Telegram received. Called Shipping Board at once. Mr. 
Smull, in charge of allocation, out of city. Be here to-morrow. 
Mr. Robinson advises that you can get cakes hauled cheaper 
by British ships. Will see Mr. Smull when he returns and urge 
him to let you have ship and at less cost than the British ship. 

KENNETH MCKELLABR. 

Here is the letter I wrote Mr. Smull that very afternoon : 

Aveusr 25, 1921. 
Mr. J. B. SMULE, 
Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SMULL: Inclosed please find telegram from Mr. 
Hugh Humphreys, of Memphis, Tenn., one of the best and most 
reliable merehants and brokers there, which telegram explains 
itself. 

I have talked to your Mr. Robinson about the matter, and he 
did not give me much encouragement, saying that the British 
could haul the freight cheaper than the American ship could be 
chartered for. If everybody is told this, we might as well sink 
our ships. It seems te me that every effort should be made to 
have Mr. Humphreys charter this ship and haul his cottonseed 


cakes in it. Mr. Robinson told me that you would be back to- 


morrow, and I will be greatly obliged if you will advise me 
over the telephone as soon as you come to a conclusion about it. 

I am wiring Mr. Humphreys, and inelose you a copy of my 
telegram. 

Very sincerely yours, KENNErA McKEELan. 

It will be seen that this letter and the two telegrams all 
occurred on the same afternoon. The next day Mr. Smull re- 
turned—Mr,. Smull, the gentleman to whom we are paying the 
enormous salary of $35,000 a year to look after the American 
ships and to look after American business on those ships. 
Here is the letter which I received from Mr. Smull and which 
I now read: 

Avcust 26, 1922. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
“ United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

“My Dran Senator: I have just returned from New York in 
connection with the United States mail matters "— 

He did not say whether they were giving contracts to for- 
eign steamers or not, but at that time the foreign steamers 
carried the most of our mail. I reread that part of the letter: 

“ I have just returned from New York in connection with the 
United States mail matters, and find your letter of yesterday 
awaiting my attention. 

“T regret I was not here to talk to you in person when you 
called on the phone yesterday. I have taken this matter up with 
Mr. Robinson, and while he may have explained himself very 
bluntly, facts are stranger than fiction, and the fact remains 
that all full-cargo tramp steamers under foreign flags can op- 
erate more cheaply than Shipping Board steamers. 

“I might add that the conference rate for cottonseed cakes 
from the Gulf to the United Kingdom ports has been fixed by 
the American and British interests at $10 per 2,240 pounds. 
The present market rate for a full-cargo tramp steamer in the 
same trade is approximately $6.50 to $7 per ton, and your con- 
stituent can probably obtain a foreign steamer at this figure. 
The Shipping Board would lose money on any steamer they put 
into this trade at this rate. 

“Incidentally this explains to you way the Shipping Board is 
laying up its steamers as fast as they can be laid up, in order 
to stop losses, and this situation will only adjust itself with an 
improved condition in the general export situation. 

“Very truly yours, 
“J. B. Smutty, Vice President.” 


Here is what my constituent replied on August 29, 1921: 

“TI agree with you that the letter you sent is a remarkable 
one and is a complete admission of the inability of the Shipping 
Board to handle the ships of the country. In my own opinion, 
the trouble is that they have never handled themselves in a 
businesslike way and have never entered the shipping business 
as other shipping companies conduct their affairs. I simply can 
not understand why the boats are not leased or chartered to 


various shipping interests of the world, but instead are endeav- 
: oring to handle them in a most unbusinesslike way. 

seed cakes late October, loading Houston, Tex., to two United 
Kingdom ports. We naturally desire secure rates somewhat 


“The pre-war rate from Gulf ports to Eurepe was about 10 
shillings. To-day the Shipping Board, with everything at 
about normal prices, confess they can not operate at more than 
four times that rate. 

“Don’t wake up the Washington office of the Shipping Board, 
but the conference rate, instead of being $10 per ton, as stated 
in their wire, is $8 per ton, and is being so quoted by all of their 
agents.” 


Here was a man operating the ships, being paid $35,000 a 
year, and he did not know the rates and quoted the wrong rate. 
But he was careful to assert that British rates were cheaper. 
How can we fail to lose money when we have officers like that 
in charge? 

Then my constituent went on to say—and he gave me per- 
mission to use this: 

“We do not wish this mentioned, because it might result in 
their tying up still more steamers and allowing the American 
produce to rot or be sold at perfectly ridiculous prices because 
of their inability to properly operate the steamers. 

wish you would send the original of the Shipping Board 
letter and my original telegram over to Senator MCKELLAR, 
who is president of the Mississippi Valley Association, as I 
would like for him to see the total impossibility of Americans 
trying te do business in their own ships. The idea of admitting 
to other countries that we can not compete, and tying up our 
ships, is simply beyond my process of reasoning. 

“With kind regards, 

“Yours very truly, 
“Hoes HUMPHREYS,” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 
Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator who he 


would have operate our ships? 


Mr. MeKELLAR. I would certainly be able to find a man at 
a less salary than that who could manage it a great deal bet- 
ter than he did. I believe almost anybody who was put in 
charge of operation could go out and get cargoes and would 
perform better than Mr. Smull and his representatives per- 
formed on that occasion. That is the only actual experience 
I have had about obtaining ships. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator take the position that to 
have efficient operation we must have men who have had expe- 
rience with operation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the Senator aware that whenever the 
Shipping Board has put an experienced man in charge of opera- 
tion the charge was at once made that he has not been serving 
the Government, but the interests he had theretofore affiliated 
with? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state that question again? 

Mr. LENROOT. Whenever an experienced man has been put 


in charge, has not the charge been at once made that he is not 


serving the Government, but the private interests which he had 
theretofore been serving? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. I do net make that kind 
of charges. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know the Senator does not, but he is 
awareethat the charge has been made publicly always. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator says so, I take his word for 
it, but I have not made any such charge, and, so far as I recall, 
ne one has made it to my knowledge. I think some of those 
kinds of statements were made in the newspapers occasionally. 
I never have paid any attention to those things. 

But here was one of the leading merchants of my home city 
who sent me a telegram like that. I do not think there was 
over half an hour elapsed between our telegrams. I immedi- 
ately called up the Shipping Board and was given a rebuff like 
that, tras told to go to the British vessels; that they could run 
cheaper than our vessels ean; that the beard did not want the 
business anyhow. That was a jar to me, as it would have been 
to the Senator if it had oceurred to him. 

Mr. LENROOT. One further question. Assuming that the 
statement is correct; that whatever may have been the fault of 
somebody, it could have been carried in a British ship very much 
cheaper than in an American tramp ship. Was the party who 
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wrote the letter to the Senator serying the Government or not 
in saving the Government that money at the same time the 
Senator's constituent was getting the service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It the Senator will recall the telegram of 
my constituent, he will remember that my constituent paid very 
little attention to the price. He wanted the goods hauled in 
an American vessel. He said he thought that the price ought 
to be less when they took a full cargo, and I imagine that would 
occur to any business man. With that sort of statement there 
was no limitation on it. The man of business would have said, 
“Why, Senator, a tramp steamer like that will cost your con- 
stituent so much, and you can wire him that price. If it is satis- 
factory to him, we will be very glad, indeed, to let him have it.” 
H- might have said that much to me anyway. If I was in the 
shipping business and wanted to get business, I would be very 
careful about how I turned down a full cargo of anything. This 
man did not want business. 

I would certainly look into it very carefully, and yet here was 
a man who just off the reel, without any consideration or ex- 
planation, without any knowledge, because he did not have any 
knowledge about it, refused the business. It is in line with 
what has been done all the time. Every ship they can lay up 
has been laid up, and we have many hundreds of them tied 
up. My judgment is that every tramp steamer that could be 
put to work from the very beginning ought to have been put to 
work. We ought not to give up the trade to anyone. If we 
are going to have a merchant marine that is a success, we 
have got to fight for the business from start to finish, We 
have great competitors. We have experienced competitors. 
We have competitors who have been in the ocean-carrying 
trade for hundreds of years. We have got to fight like Trojans 
to take part of that business. We will never have an ocean- 
carrying business until we get men in charge of it who be- 
lieve we ought to get the business, and who are willing and 
capable to fight for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s view that we should 
operate all of our ships irrespective of the losses incurred? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; not at all. I do not think we 
ought to operate any of them at a loss, I believe if a bill was 
passed such as I have proposed as a substitute for the bill 
offered by the Senator from Washington, which incorporates 
probably three-fourths of the provisions of the bill which he 
has offered, that instead of operating our ships at a loss the 
. would make great profit from the operation of 

em. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think the Shipping Board 
ean operate ships today at a profit? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I doubt it to-day, although some lines 
are operating at a profit. The reason why I say no is because 
the shipping business is at the lowest ebb this year that it has 
ever been in its history. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator criticises the Shipping 
Board for laying up a ship, and at the same time he says he 
does not feel that they can be operated at a profit. Therefore, 
the conclusion must be that the Senator thinks all of these 
ships should be run at a loss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; the Senator does not understand 
my position at all, and does not state it correctly. 

Now, Mr. President, I have digressed for some time and 
longer than I intended, but I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummrys] to another point in 
connection with the subject of the filibuster. I want to read 
another excerpt from his 3 which is a very strong 
statement from the Senator’s excellent speech of February 16, 
1915. It applies so very aptly to the pending bill that I can 
not refrain from quoting it. I read from page 3842 of the 
RECORD : 

“ There has never been a moment of real debate in this Cham- 
ber upon the bill now before us, because real debate involves a 
mind that is willing to listen, involves the opportunity at least 
for conviction and for change of opinion. Since the action of 
the caucus, so far as those who have regarded themselves as 
bound by it are concerned, there has never been an hour in 
which any discussion of the question would avail those who 
were participating in it. I do not know how many of these 
Members are in fact opposed to this measure, I do not know 
that. I do not propose to say. I only say that we are operat- 
ing under a rule of the caucus which enabled or is intended to 
allow 36 members of the caucus to control the action of 53 
members.” 

Now, that same condition exists to-day. There has never 
been any debate on the bill on the part of those who proposed 
it with the exception of the Senator from Washington. He 
discussed it on one occasion. 


Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator bas not given him any chance, 
has he? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, ves. Indeed, I have yielded, hurried 
through all day to-day. I gave him a great deal of time to-day 
and am willing to give him more time if he wants it. I am 
willing to give him all the time he wants. He can take some 
of my time if he likes. But the Senator from Washington is 
virtually the only Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
who has really discussed this bill. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa's position is entirely 
right; I indorse it. There has been no discussion of this bill. 
The truth of the business is that it has been agreed upon by 
party leaders, and, in my judgment, the majority of the Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber are voting for it not 
because they believe in it, for I do not believe they do, but 
they are voting for it simply because they have been asked by 
their own President to vote for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I understand the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber do not care to give anyone a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I doubt very much whether the bill will 
be voted on at this session, I will say to the Senator without 
violating any confidence; but, however that may be, if the Presi- 
dent or anyone else wants a yote by the Members of the Con- 
gress who have been elected on that issue, there will be no 
trouble about getting such a vote. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We could not do that now, could we? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. We can not do that now until next 
December, unless an extraordinary session is called. If the 
ship subsidy bill is so {mportant a matter as the President says 
it is, if it is important enough to bring the President before the 
Congress twice within a period of three months, if it seems to 
him so important, let him call an extraordinary session, 
although I devoutly hope and pray that he may not do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not understand the Senator. He says 
he hopes and prays that the President will not call the new 
Congress together? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not had a vacation in many years, 
and, personally, I am very much opposed to an extraordinary 
session. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the Senator ought not to put his own 
personal comfort in the way of the public good. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall not do so. If the President shall 
call an extraordinary session, I shall be here every day, just 
as I have been during the present session. I will make my 
personal comfort entirely subordinate. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to refer to another matter. Why 
the necessity of pressing this bill at this time? A morning 
newspaper stated that if we did not pass the bill it would show 
the lack of the ability of the Senate to do business. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a Republican Congress and I am a Democrat, 
but I wish to say that there has not been a short session of Con- 
gress since I have been a Member—and I have been a Member 
for 12 years—that ever transacted the real business before it, 
which consists of the appropriation bills, any more efficiently, 
any more quickly, than the present Congress has done. We 
have done a marvelous business. We Democrats have helped 
in every way the passage of all supply measures. There 
never was a time in my recollection when the appropriation 
bills had all been passed at this stage of the short session of 
Congress. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am sure that my good friend does not mean 
to indorse many of the measures which this Congress has 
passed? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, no. I certainly do not. I will come to 
that. I indorse some of the measures it has passed, but I 
have indorsed much more the defeat of others. Of course, we 
have all cooperated, Democrats as well as Republicans, to get 
the appropriation bills passed. We all wanted them passed, 
for that was the real business of the session. Perhaps we ought 
not to have gone beyond them anywhere, but the President in- 
sisted that there was other work for us to do. 

He presented a Liberian loan bill here which if passed would 
have voted $5,000,000 in the pockets of a favored few and 
allowed men whose debts were outlawed to collect them. Con- 
gress never did better work than when it defeated that bill. I 
indorse that defeat. Then came the no less outrageous Dyer 
antilynching bill. The Senate defeated that bill. I indorse that 
defeat. Now. if it will cap the climax by defeating this in- 
famous raid upon the Treasury of the United States I shall say 
that it has done better business than any short session of 
Congress since I have been a Member of Congress. 

I say that with some misgivings, because last week a bill was 
passed here by an enormous majority to which I was absolutely 
opposed. I regret its passage. It was a poor business. But tak- 
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ing it by and large, no short session of Congress has ever gotten 
along faster with the Nation's business than the present short 
session has gotten along with it, and all this was brought about 
by Democratic cooperation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Tennessee closes, if he is getting ready to conclude—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have not nearly finished, 
though I am hurrying on very rapidly. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit an interruption, 
I desire to say that there was a statement made by the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] a few moments ago in his col- 
loquy with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MeKxLLan] that I 
think is misleading and inaccurate. It was when the Senator 
from Tennessee referred to the unemployment situation in this 
country in 1921. I am sorry the Senator from Utah is not now 
in his seat, because I am sure he would correct the statement he 
then made. 

The Senator from Utah stated that the Democratic adminis- 
tration handed over to the present administration the great 
problem of unemployment. If the Senator will permit me to 
interrupt him further, I desire now to state the facts, and I 
make the statement merely to keep the record straight. 

In August, 1921, some time after the present administration 
came into the control of the Government, in response to a reso- 
lution which was passed by the Senate asking for certain sta- 
tistics from the Department of Labor, the Secretary of Labor 
sent a report to this body. I wish merely, for the sake of the 
Recorp, to read a part of that report, with the permission of 
the Senator from Tennessee. The Secretary of Labor stated: 

“Responding to the requirements of the above resolution the 
best estimate that can be made from available sources of in- 
formation is that there are at present 5,735,000 persons unem- 
ployed in the United States. These figures relate to the differ- 
ences in the numbers of employees carried on pay rolls July, 
1921, as compared with the peak of employment in 1920. Fig- 
ures of the unemployed by industries are: 

. and mechanical industries (including build- 


ing trades) 3 5 uee 
e aa aE e aa a |800,:000 
Trade and clerical workers 450, 000 
Domestic and personal service 335, 000 
Ae te ee es Lt Says SE a BE ee eS 5, 735, 000 


“No estimates can be given as to the number of ex-service 
men unemployed, as the reports covering pay roll data do not 
te them. The same applies to women workers, 

“This total must be accepted, of course, as an estimate. It 
is practically impossible to get exact figures of persons out 
of work except by an actual count upon a given date, which 
is, of course, prohibitive by reason of its cost. The Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the United States Employment Service, 
in January, 1921, estimated that there were 8,473,446 less 
workers employed in January, 1921, than in January, 1920, and 
that this was a reduction of 36.9 per cent. For the succeeding 
six months between January and July, 1921, the number of 
names on the pay rolls covered by that service decreased 7.3 
per cent. There was a decrease of 1.1 per cent between June 
and July, 1921. This reduction, added to the estimate of un- 
employment for January, 1921, indicates 3,906,450 less workers 
employed in industry in July, 1921, than in January, 1920.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
wishes to give information in answering what the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated, I shall not make any point as 
to who has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am sure the Senator desires the 
information. 

Mr. CURTIS. The unemployment situation in 1921 was all 
brought about by virtue of conditions which were left by the 
former administration, and we are perfectly willing that the 
country should know the facts, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the Senator says it was by virtue of 
that; but the Senator from Utah said that there was this great 
unemployment at the time that the present administration took 
charge, and yet here is a report made by the Secretary of Labor, 
of the Senator’s own party, in August, 1921, which shows that 
5,735,000 men were out of employment. I shall ask that this 
report be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Surra in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection if it will not take me 
off the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is already in the Recorp, is it not? 

Mr. HARRISON, Then I will say that it appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 16, 1921, pages 5087, 5038, and 


5089, volume 61, Part V, Sixty-seventh Congress, first ses- 
Sion 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. And is in a red bound book. 

Mr. HARRISON. With that information anyone who may be 
interested may turn to the pages and read further. I always 
like to quote Republican authority. 

Mr. CALDER rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just going to say to the Senator 
from New York, whe is now on his feet, that I notice from the 
report from the Secretary of Labor, made at that time, that 
in the State of New York there were 424,716 persons unem- 
ployed. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I was going to ask the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi a question, if the Senator from Tennessee 
will permit me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am willing to yield, if it will not inter- 
fere with my right to the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. I was just about to ask the Senator to per- 
mit me to obtain from the Department of Labor to-morrow a 
statement as to labor conditions to-day and to incorporate 
ee in the Recorp following his statement as to conditions 
n 1921. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. I will be very glad to have 
that done. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator referred to the unemployment 
situation in New York. I will say to the Senator that to- 
day—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I only referred to what the Secretary of 
Labor of the Senator's own party had said. 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator that to-day nobody 
is out of employment in New York. ` 
Mr. HARRISON. I am very. glad to hear that, and I hope 
that will apply to the Senator himself who retires from the 

Senate on the 4th of March. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDER. I will say to the Senator in response to 
his suggestion that the Senator from New York is one of the 
“lame ducks” who is not looking for a Job 

Mr. HARRISON. And who is beloved by all of us. 

Mr. CALDER. For he has a job in New York City at his 
own business waiting for him. 

Mr. HARRISON. I knew that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I say to the Senator from New 
York that there is not one of the lame ducks or anyone else 
that I would rather yote to confirm to any position with which 
the President might honor him than I would to confirm the 
nomination of the junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. CALDER. It is very nice for the Senator to say that 
but the President will not appoint me, because I do not want 
any place of any character at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not need that to get the Senator's 
vote for the ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. CALDER. No; it does not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was going to say further with respect 
to unemployment that I notice on February 15, 1922, last 
year a very distinguished Republican Senator, who is now 
with us no more but is presiding over some judicial tribunal— 
I refer to former Senator Kenyon, of lowa—made a speech on- 
the floor of the Senate in which, among other things re- 
ferring to unemployment, he said: 

“The Senator will remember that in the conferences that took 
place the statement was made that there were over 5,000,000 
men out of employment in this country. That was denied; it 
was disputed. A gentleman connected with the Government, 
who has made a great study of this matter, told me a couple of 
weeks ago that there were 7,000,000. There is absolutely no 
way, apparently, of getting authentic statistics now. This 
would enable the Seeretary of Commerce to utilize every avail- 
able fact he could get bearing on the question.” 

I am sorry to have interrupted the Senator from Tennessee, 
but I wanted these facts to go in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had intended absolutely 
to substantiate our position on this bill by quoting from some 
of the speeches which were made in 1915 against the ship sub- 
sidy bill by some of our Republican friends, but I have had to 
hurry along and have not yet had an opportunity to cite the 
quotations. ‘To-morrow or at some subsequent time I desire to 
finish what I wish to say and to quote to some extent from these 
eminent gentlemen, and to comment briefly upon what they have 
said. 

By the way, Mr. President, before I proceed further, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. 
to-morrow or the following day to continue, will I have the 
right to do so? 

Mr. CURTIS. I presume that depends upon whether or not 
the Senator comes within the rules. The rule provides that a 
Senator shall not speak more than twice on the same day. 


If I vieid the floor now and desire either 


Mr. McKELLAR, I have spoken but once. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. On t +: pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would rule that if 
it is the same legislative day the Senator would have the privi- 
lege of the floor for a second time if he obtained recognition. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is on the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the pending motion. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I may continue to-morrow, 

Mr. President, before I conclude there is an authority to 
which I wish to refer very briefly-—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Could not the Senator complete his remarks 
this evening? We are all anxious to hear what he has to say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that the Senator is, but 
that would depend upon whether the Senator would want to 
adjourn too quickly, If he did not want to recess right away, 
I might continue. 

Mr. CURTIS. We thought we would sit until 4 o’clock in 
the morning so as to give the Senator plenty of time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We might possibly get along by staying 
until that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We might have a somewhat larger at- 
tendance if Senators are anxious to hear the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will forego for the moment the pleasure 
of quoting from my good friend, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loper], so that I may quote from a speech of 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce on the very 
subject concerning which the Senator from Kansas made his 
inquiry a moment ago. I quote from the speech made by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] on February 8, 1915, 
when he said: 

“If I should occupy this floor from now until the 4th day 
of March, no matter what the results might be to me, feeling 
as I do about it, I think I would be doing nothing more than 
my duty to the people who haye honored me with a place on 
this floor.” 

I indorse that statement as being applicable to the present 
situation, as I see it. If I were to occupy the floor until the 
4th of March I would be doing what I believe to be for the 
best interests of the people of the United States. The Senator 
from Washington went on to say: 

No greater calamity could come to this country than for 
us to be involved in this struggle, and I want to say, in all 
frankness, to our friends on the other side that this bill 
shall not pass if there is any possible way in which I can pre- 
yent it.” 

I quote those words of the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee.on Commerce as applicable to my views on this 
bill. 

Mr. President, before I close I wish to read a short excerpt 
from a speech made on the same day, namely, the 8th day of 
February, 1915, by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Loba]. At that time he said: 

“ Further, Mr, President, we have been joined in our opposi- 
tion by seven Senators of an opposite political faith.” 

We on this side have been joined by more than that many 
Senators of the opposite political faith. The Senator from 
Massachusetts continued: 

„ have sat here and heard those seven Senators villified as 
I have never heard Senators attacked in this Chamber before; 
and yet no man can imagine any motive actuating those men in 
the course they took which could have any personal advantage. 
All the personal advantage was the other way. If ever it was 
clear that men took a position because they felt it to be their 
duty to do it and did it with the utmost reluctance and were 

1ided by their conscientious convictions, it was those men, I 

elieve and I know they are actuated by the same feelings that 
we are in presenting the opposition to this bill, namely, that 
we believe it is a bill dangerous in present conditions to the 
peace and safety of the United States. 

“Some of us, of course, are utterly opposed to Government 
ownership, especially on the ocean, and, above all, we are op- 
posed to Government ownership at this time. We do not, we can 
not, tamely accept the proposition that such a bill as this should 
be passed and its provisions carried out by the purchase of 
these German ships, which has been the underlying and the 
stimulating cause of this bill from the beginning, around which 
there are dark suspicions and sinister stories. With that pur- 
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pose in view, it seems to us that the passage of this bill would 
bring this country within measurable distance of war as soon 
as those ships are set afloat, and the German notice broadens 
it into a danger to any Government-owned ships.” 

That is all I desire to say at this moment. I shall take occa- 
sion later on to discuss these instructions more fully, more ade- 
quately, and as their importance deserves. 

In other words, the Senator from Massachusetts, because he 
believed the shipping bill was wrong, joined in the filibuster 
against it, and aided in its defeat by a filibuster, and so did the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, and so did the 
Senator from Delaware, Mr. du Pont, and so did most of the 
Republican Party; and they had no mandate of the people to 
uphold them in that filibuster as we have in this. We have a 
mandate from the people to defeat this bill. They voted against 
it in the last election, and it is our duty, as I conceive it, and it 
is not only my duty to my constituents, but it is in accord with 
the promises that I made on every stump in Tennessee on the 
last campaign, that I would vote against it, work against it, 
speak against it, and, if necessary, filibuster against it. 

Mr. President, I have taken longer than I expected, and I 
now yield the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. McKerrar’s speech, 


SWORD OF GEN, RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 460) accepting the sword of 
Gen. Richard Montgomery, in which the concurrence of the 
Senate was requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate a joint resolution from the House 
of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 460) accepting the sword 
or pen: Richard Montgomery was read the first time by its 
title. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, 
brief. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that it is not to 
interfere with my right to the floor, I will be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New York for that purpose. 

The joint resolution was read the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the sword of go; Richard Montgomery, which 
he wore when he fell at the siege of uebec, on December 31, 1775, be 
accepted in the name of the Nation from the donor, Miss Julia Barton 
Hunt, whose generosity is deeply appreciated, and that the sword be 
deposited in the National Museum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed immediately to the consideration of the joint reso- 
lution, without its reference to a committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that it is not to 
interfere with my right to the floor, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I impose upon the good nature of 
the Senator from Tennessee for just a moment longer? 

Mr, MCKELLAR, With the same understanding, I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that there be printed in the REC- 
orp in this connection in 8-point type an article which appeared 
in the year 1885 in Harper’s Magazine descriptive of General 
Montgomery's career and of the battle in which he lost his 


e. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 
[From Harper's New Monthly Magazine, February, 1885.] 
GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY, 
(By Louise Livingston Hunt.) 


Among that small band of military leaders who shared the 
perils of our early struggle for Independence, the name and fame 
of Richard Montgomery should be held especially dear by the 
people of New York. He has been dead more than a hundred 
years, and although his memory is revered by the American 
people, little is generally known of his personal history. 

Sparks’s American Biography contains a memoir of Mont- 
gomery. This was written by his brother-in-law, John Arm- 
‘strong, who was Secretary of War in the Cabinet of President 


May it be read at length? It is very 
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Madison, and was known as a man of distinguished talents, well 
qualified as a military critic. This biography, however, is want- 
ing in such personal details as the flight of time, and the circum- 
stances of Montgomery's character, no less than his untimely 
fate, have rendered of uncommon interest to the reader of Ameri- 
can history. Another sketch of Montgomery, by Brevet Major 
General Cullum, United States Army, appeared in 1876. 
While this is no doubt very valuable, owing to the military repu- 
tation of the author and the professional view which he takes 
of the services of Montgomery, it is largely indebted to the first 
memoir already noticed. It also is wanting in particulars of 
his private life. i 

It is not my province to discuss the professional merits of 
General Montgomery, or even to attempt any consecutive narra- 
tion of his campaign in Canada. My purpose is to string 
together the accounts that have been furnished by the letters 
and manuscripts preserved at Montgomery Place and to bring 
my readers into closer acquaintance with the hero of Quebec, 

General Montgomery was born on the 2d of December, 1736. 
He was by birth an Irishman. In his youth he served in the 
British Army during the French and Indian War. On his re- 
turn to England after the close of the seven years’ conflict he 
is said to have formed friendships with Fox, Burke, and 
Barré, becoming deeply imbued with their views of the rights 
of the Colonies, Superseded and disappointed in the purchase 
of a majority, he left England forever. 

While still a captain in the British Army, Montgomery had 
met Janet Livingston, the daughter of Robert R. Livingston, 
one of the judges of the King’s Bench. He was on his way 
to a distant post, and had come on shore with all the officers of 
his company at Clermont, Judge Livingston's country place 
on the Hudson. Subsequently, when he returned to settle in 
America, he renewed his acquaintance with her and, with the 
approbation of her parents, married her in July, 1773. Among 
the papers before me are the letter of Montgomery to Judge 
Livingston asking for the hand of his daughter and Judge 
Livingston's reply. 

KINGSBRIDGE, May 20, 1773. 

Sm: Although I am extremely anxious to solicit your appro- 
bation, together with Mrs. Livingston’s, in an affair which nearly 
concerns my happiness and no less affects your daughter, I have 
nevertheless been hitherto deterred from this indispensable at- 
tention by reflecting that from so short an acquaintance as I 
had the honor to make with you I could not flatter myself with 
your sanction in a matter so very important as to influence the 
future welfare of a child. I therefore wished for some good- 
natured friend to undertake the kind office of giving a favorable 
impression; but finding you have already had intimation of my 
desire to be honored with your daughter's hand, and apprehen- 
sive lest my silence should bear an unfavorable construction, I 
have ventured at last to request, sir, that you will consent to 
a union which to me has the most promising appearance‘of hap- 
piness, from the lady’s uncommon merit and amiable worth, 
Nor will it be an inconsiderable addition to be favored by such 
respectable characters with the title of son, should I be so fortu- 
nate as to deserve it. And if to contribute to the happiness of 
a beloved daughter can claim any share with tender parents, I 
hope hereafter to have some title to your esteem. 

I am, sir, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


CLAREMONT, 21 June, 1773. 

Sm: I received your polite letter by the hands of Mr. Law- 
rence at Poughkeepsie, from whence I returned last night. 

I was then so engaged in the business of court, both night 
and day, that I had no time to answer it, and though I would 
have stolen an hour for that purpose, it required a previous 
consultatjon with Mrs, Livingston. 

Since we heard of your intentions, solicitous for our daugh- 
ter’s happiness, we have made such inquiries as have given 
a great deal of satisfaction. We both approve of your proposal 
and heartily wish your union may yield you all the happiness 
you seem to expect, to which we shall always be ready to con- 
tribute all in our power. Whenever it suits your convenience 
we hope to have the pleasure of seeing you here, and in the 
meantime I remain, with due respect, 

Your most humble servant, Rosert R. LIVINGSTON 


Mrs. Montgomery wrote a series of notes to be used for a 
memoir of her husband. The limits of this article permit only 
a few gleanings from this quaint and interesting manuscript: 

“ General Montgomery was born in Dublin, and was educated 
in the College of Dublin. His father, Thomas Montgomery, of 
Convoy House, Donegal, had three sons, Alexander, John, and 
Richard, and one daughter married to Viscount Ranelagh. The 
eldest son, Alexander, was an officer under Wolfe in the con- 


quest of Canada, and for 40 years member of Parliament for 
the county of Donegal. John died at Lisbon a noted merchant. 
Richard was the third son. Their mother was an English lady 
of fortune whose estate was settled on her younger sons, the 
eldest son having inherited the estate of his uncle. Richard 
was placed in the British Army, in the Seventeenth Regiment, by 
the advice of his brother, Alexander, his senior by many years. 
Richard was at the taking of Cape Breton with Amherst. 
Alexander marched to reenforce Wolfe. 

“The duty of the Seventeenth Regiment was in America. 
For this reason, when the stamp act was to be enforced an 
order was given to employ that regiment, then in England, 
which Montgomery, receiving with several others, declared 
publicly that they would throw up their commissions if the 
order were persisted in. In 1772-73 he came to New York, 
purchased a farm at Kingsbridge, and in July, 1773, was mar- 
ried. He then removed to Rhinebeck, where he built a mill 
and laid the foundation of a house. 

“Unknown, as his modesty led him to suppose himself to be, 


he was chosen early in 1775 one of the Council of Fifty to New > 


York from Dutchess County. While thus engaged Congress 
determined to raise troops in defense of our rights. Philip 
Schuyler was appointed the major general, and the appoint- 
ment of brigadier general was tendered to Montgomery. Be- 
fore accepting it he came into his wife’s room and asked her 
to make up for him the ribbon cockade which was to be placed 
in his hat. He saw her emotion, and marked the starting tear. 
With persuasive gentleness he said to her: ‘Our country is in 
danger. Unsolicited, in two instances, I have been distin- 
guished by two honorable appointments. As a politician I 
could not serve them. As a soldier I think [ can. Shall I, 
then, accept the one and shrink from the other in dread of 
danger? My honor is engaged.’ Mrs. Montgomery took the 
ribbon, and he continued: ‘I am satisfied. Trust me. You 
shall never blush for your Montgomery.’ 

“He had hardly received his appointment when it was an- 
nounced that General Washington was to pass through New 
York on his way to Boston. On the morning of his expected 
arrival the whole town was in a state of commotion. All the 
militia was paraded, bells ringing, drums beating, and in that 
moment the British Governor Tryon arrived. As he landed he 
looked with delight at the general excitement that prevailed, and 
said: ‘Is all this for me?’ when two of his counselors took him 
mournfully by the hand and led him to a house where he saw the 
great Washington pass, attended by a crowd of patriots. At 
a window next to the City Hotel I was happily so placed that I 
could see him. Here General Schuyler and General Montgomery 
received their commissions and instructions. The next day, 
when Montgomery opened his commission, he found all the com- 
missions of his brigade left in blank. Such was the trust re- 
posed in him.” 

Two years of quiet and domestic happiness were broken in 
upon by Montgomery's being sent as a delegate to the First 
Provincial Convention, held in New York in April, 1775. He 
never thought himself fit for civil service, and with reluctance 
took the place assigned him. But his heart was in the move- 
ment. With such feelings of ardent devotion did he give himself 
up to the cause of American liberty, that when called upon by 
Congress to quit the retirement of his farm in order to become 
one of the first eight brigadier generals, he wrote to a friend 
“that the honor, though entirely unexpected and undeserved, 
he felt to be the will of an oppressed people, which must be 
obeyed’; and he accordingly went immediately into active 
service. 

Mrs. Montgomery accompanied him on his way as far as 
Saratoga. In after years their parting was described as follows 
by his brother-in-law, Edward Livingston, who was at the time 
a boy of 11: “It was just before General Montgomery left for 
Canada. We were only three in the room—he, my sister, and 
myself. He was sitting in a musing attitude between his wife, 
who, sad and silent, seemed to be reading the future, and my- 
self, whose childish admiration was divided between the glit- 
tering uniform and the martial bearing of him who wore it. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by Montgomery’s deep voice, 
repeating the line, ‘Tis a mad world, my masters,’ ‘I once 
thought so, he continued, ‘now I know it.“ The tone, the 
words, the circumstances, overawed me, and I noiselessly re- 
tired. I have since reflected upon the bearing of this quotation, 
forcing itself upon the young soldier at that moment. Perhaps 
he might have been contrasting the sweet quiet of the life he 
held in his grasp with the tumults and perils of the camp 
which he had resolved to seek without one regretful glance at 
what he was leaving behind. These were the last words I heard 
from his lips, and I never saw him more.“ 

I turn next to the letters written by General Montgomery 
to his wife during his last brilliant and memorable campaign 
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The correspondence was not voluminous; at that time com- 
munication between Canada and New York was slow and diffi- 
cult. In the most favorable weather the sloops which plied the 
Hudson required a week to go from Albany to New York. On 
comparison of dates, some of the letters prove to have been two 
months on the way from Montreal or other parts of Canada to 
Rhinebeck, where Mrs. Montgomery lived. 

These letters show him to have been blunt and straightfor- 
ward, yet affectionate, and on occasion fond of a joke at home. 

“If you find you can be spared,” he wrote, June, 1775, 
“and wish to make a trip to New York, and will not stay too 
long, I shall be very glad to see you. I dare say Peggy and 
Kitty "—his wife's sisters—* will not dislike the jaunt.” 

“From TICONDEROGA, August 24, 1775. 


“T have received yours from Albany and the cask of rusk. 
Ticonderoga agrees very well with me. I have a great deal 
of exercise both of body and sword. The New Englanders 
and I jog on very well together, and I go to prayers every 
evening with them after exercise is over. The general is gone 
to the Indian congress, so that for a few days I am in com- 
mand, though without the difficulties he had to struggle with, 
as he had before put matters in proper train. 

“As for house or home (except yourself), I have hardly 
time to lend a thought. Be assured of my warmest affection, 
my dearest girl, and accept my warmest wishes for your 
happiness.” 

A letter dated from Camp St. Johns in September, 1775, 
hetrayed a soldier’s impatience at his wife's complaints at 
the prolonged separation from him: “I must entreat the favor 
of you,” he wrote to her, “to write no more of those whining 
letters. I declare if I receive another in that style, I will 
lock up the rest without reading them. I don’t want anything 
to lower my spirits; I have abundant use for them all, and at 
the best of times I have not too much.” 

The following letter gives evidence of his keen sense of duty 
in the distribution of office, which no tie of consanguinity 
could affect in any manner whatsoever: 

“This very evening (October 9, 1775, near Camp St. Johns) 
I received my dear Janet's letters to the 23d of September, 
which bring me the agreeable news of your recovery. I hope 
to have the same account of your good father and mother, 
whose health and happiness I think myself deeply interested 
in. You are right. I most certainly might have advanced 
Harry to a majority. Disinterested and generous motives will 
forever, I hope, prevent me from serving myself or family at 
the expense of the public. Though a spirited fellow, he has 
not experience for such an important post. I grant there are 
others as bad and worse. This is not my doing; nor will I 
ever have such a weight on my conscience.” 

The uncommon. sympathy that existed between his wife's 
family and himself is a striking feature of this short corre- 
spondence. There are constant messages of remembrance for 
them, all interwoven with the news from the camp and in the 
midst of the most harassing events and circumstances. 

“T have no time to write to your father,” he wrote from 
Montreal on the eve of his departure for Quebec. “My most 
affectionate respects attend the old gentleman and lady. My 
love to the girls. Do they go to town? No husbands this win- 
ter? Alas! I live in hopes to see you in six weeks.” 

The last letter of the collection bears the date of the 5th of 
December, 1775. It was written just a fortnight before his 
death and is as follows: 

“ HOLLAND House, NEAR QuesBec, December 5. 

“My Dran Janet: This day I had the pleasure of yours of 
the 13th of October. I think your letters are a long time on 
the road. I believe I have now the right to complain, as I am 
sure you don’t write as often as I do. 

“ I suppose long ere this we have furnished the folks of the 
united colonies with subject matter of conversation. I should 
like to see the long faces of my Tory friends. I fancy they 
look a little cast down, and that the Whig ladies triumph most 
unmercifully. , 

“The weather continues so gentle that we have been able, 
at this late season, to get down by water with our artillery, 
etc. They are a good deal alarmed in town, and with some 
reason. The garrison is little to be depended upon, and very 
weak in proportion to the works. I wish it were well over, 
with all my heart, and sigh for home like a New Englander. 

“I sha'n't forget your beaver blanket if I get safe out of 
this affair, nor your mother’s martin-skins. Present my affec- 
tionate duty to her, and make her easy respecting Harry. He 
has by no means given any offense, though some uneasiness, 


by some little imprudence. I am glad to hear your house is 
in such forwardness. May I 
in it soon! 


y have the pleasure of seeing you 
Till then, adieu!” 
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General Schuyler’s health did not permit him to conduct this 
campaign, as had been intended, He relinquished the com- 
mand of the forces to General Montgomery at Isle aux Noix. 
There was insubordination among the troops. Montgomery's 
energy and dauntless will were more than equal to the emer- 
gency. He had great trouble with the New Englanders. All 
seemed thoroughly demoralized, the New Yorkers as well as 
the others. “O fortunate husbandmen !” wrote Montgomery, 
“ would I were at my plough again!” He was thoroughly 
disgusted with them all. However, his course through Canada 
was a triumphant one, and notwithstanding all his difficulties, 
success followed in his footsteps. “I have courted fortune,” he 
wrote in another letter, “and found her kind. I have one more 
favor to solicit, and then I have done; till Quebec is taken, 
Canada is unconquered.” Chief Justice Marshall states that 
Montgomery “ had determined to withdraw from the Army, and 
had signified, before marching from Monteral, his resolution to 
resign the commission which had been conferred upon him.” 

Marshall adds, as a probable incentive to the storming of 
Quebec, that he had “the desire of closing his military career 
with a degree of brilliancy suited to the elevation of his mind 
by the conquest of Canada to the United States.” Fortune.“ 
he said, “favors the brave.” Little had he then contemplated 
failure, or his own approaching end. In a conversation which 
he had with one of his aids-de-camp shortly before the storm- 
ing of Quebec, he had indulged in meditations on his own life 
and spoke of his loss of ambition, a sense of duty being alone 
left as his spring of action. He longed to return to the retire- 
ment of his country life, though he said he “ would always be 
ready to contribute to the public safety should the scene change 
and his services be again required.“ He was convinced that 
there was, as he said, “a fair of success,” and, not- 
withstanding the perils of his situation, his hopes ran high 
and his soul was undaunted. It has been said that he knew 
the fortifications well, because he had been with Wolfe at the 
taking of Quebec. This is a mistake. He was in the British 
Army in Canada at the time but not with Wolfe, having been 
ordered to follow Amherst with his regiment. This error prob- 
ably originated from the fact that Alexander Montgomery, the 
general's eldest brother, was with Wolfe at Quebec. 

It was at 4 o'clock in the morning of December 31. 1775, 
during a violent snowstorm, that the attack on Quebec was 
made. The little American army had undergone inexpressible 
hardships during the campaign, and the soldiers were half 
starved and half naked. It took all the magnetic power of 
Montgomery to stir them into renewed action. “Men of New 
York,” he exclaimed, “ you will not fear to follow where your 
general leads; march on!” Then placing himself in the front 
he almost immediately received the mortal wound which sud- 
denly closed his career. 

Thus fell Richard Montgomery, at the early age of 37. 
Three weeks before his death be was promoted to the rank of 
major general. Young, gifted, and brave, he was mourned 
throughout the country, at whose altar he had offered up his 
life—apparently in vain; for his fate decided the battle in 
favor of the British, 

The story that he was borne from the field of battle by 
Aaron Burr, under the continued fire of the enemy, has always 
been received with doubt. It may now, upon the highest au- 
thority, be pronounced to be without foundation, 

It was rumored, but not ascertained by the British for some 
hours, that the American general had been killed. Anxious 
to ascertain, General Carleton sent an aid-de-camp to the 
seminary, where the American prisoners were, to inquire if 
any of them would identify the body. A field officer of Arnold’s 
division, who had been made prisoner near Sault au Matelot 
barrier, accompanied the aid-de-camp to the Prés de Ville 
guard and pointed it out among the other bodies, at, the same 
time pronouncing in accents of grief a glowing eulogium on 
Montgomery's bravery and worth. Besides that of the gen- 
eral, the bodies of his two aids-de-camp were recognized among 
the slain. All were frozen stiff. General Montgomery was 
shot through the thigh and through the head. When his body 
was taken up his features were not in the least distorted, his 
countenance appeared serene and placid, like the soul that 
had animated it. His sword, the symbol of his martial honor, 
lay close beside him on the snow. It was picked up by a 
drummer boy, but immediately afterwards was given up to 
James Thompson, overseer of public works and assistant en- 
gineer during the siege, who had been intrusted by General 
Carleton with the interment of the body. Through the courtesy 
of the British general, Montgomery was buried within the walls 
of Quebee with the honors of war. 

General Montgomery’s will had been made at Crown Point 
on the 30th of August, soon after the commencement of his last 
campaign. The authenticity of this document is attested by the 
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signature of Benedict Arnold. It is still in existence, and reads 
as follows: 


THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


I give to my sister, Lady Ranelagh, of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land, all my personal fortune for her sole use, to be disposed of 
as she pleases, except such legacies as shall be hereafter men- 
tioned. All my just debts must first be paid. Also, I give my 
said sister my estate at Kingsbridge, near New York, for her 
sole use, to be disposed of as she thinks fit. To my dear wife, 
Janet Montgomery, I give my furniture, farm utensils, carriages 
of all sorts, horses, cattle, shares, books (to this watch, mathe- 
matical and philosophical instruments, and apparatus). 

I also leave to my said wife the farm I purchased from 
Shares, at Rhynbeck, with horses and everything upon it. 

The ample fortune which my wife will succeed to makes it 
unnecessary to provide for her in a manner suitable to her situ- 
ation in life and adequate to the warm affection I bear her. 

My dear sister’s large family want all I can spare. I could 
wish to recommend one or two of her younger children to my 
Janet's protection. 

I must request the Honorable Robert Livingston, my much- 
esteemed father-in-law, and my brother-in-law Robert, his son 
(whose good sense and integrity I have all confidence in), to see 
this my last will and testament executed. Though the hurry of 
public business and want of knowledge in the law may have 
rendered this instrument incorrect, yet I believe my intention is 
plain, I therefore hope no advantage will be taken of any 
inaccuracy, 

My brothers, whom I greatly esteem and respect, will accept 
of what alone I have in my power to give—my warmest wishes 
for their happiness. 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY., 

Witnesses: 

RoBERT WALKIN, 
Epwarp Morr. 
J. P. TETARD. 

Aveust 80, 1775, Crown Point. 

This may certify that the foregoing will and testament of the 
late General Montgomery was found by us among his papers a 
few days after his death and immediately sealed up. 

BENEDICT ARNOLD, 
DONALD CAMPBELL. 


This certification is in the handwriting of Arnold, 

General Montgomery left no descendants. By his will it ap- 
pears that he bequeathed the greater part of his fortune to his 
relatives in Ireland. The farm at Kingsbridge would now be 
of enormous value from its proximity to New York. 

A curious inventory of his effects was taken and forwarded to 
New York. The greater part of his wardrobe was purchased 
by General Arnold, An account was also sent to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery of the manner in which his effects had been disposed of, 
and a list of the articles marked on the inventory as sold to 
General Arnold. Governor Carleton sent General Montgomery’s 
gold watch and seal to General Wooster, at Montreal, who sent 
them to Mrs, Montgomery. 

The body of General Montgomery remained in Quebec for 48 
years. It was then brought to New York in compliance with a 
special act of the legislature. 

At Mrs. Montgomery's request, Governor Clinton commis- 
sioned her nephew, Lewis Livingston, to superintend the re- 
moval of the remains to New York. From a minute report 
which he wrote to his father, Edward Livingston, then in 
Louisiana, we gather many details of interest hitherto unknown 
to the public. On account of the great lapse of time since the 
death of General Montgomery apprehensions were entertained 
that there would be difficulty in ascertaining the exact spot 
where he was interred. Such apprehensions were, however, 
groundless. Mrs. Montgomery had been some time previously 
informed by Mr. William Smith—the son of the Chief Justice, 
then deceased—that the person who had buried her husband 
was still living and had in his possession the sword the general 
wore when he was so unfortupately slain. Shortly after the 
arrival of Colonel Livingston in Quebec, James Thompson, then 
89 years of age, was pointed out to him as the very person who 
had been intrusted with the superintendence of the general's 
burial and who had served in the British Army during the 
siege. He was ordered to explore the place of interment and 
dig up the remains. This he accordingly did, in the presence 
of one of his excellency Governor Sherbrooke's aides de camp, 
Captain Freer. As Thompson still possessed all his faculties, 
Colonel Livingston obtained from him full information. Owing 
to the alteration that had taken place in the appearance of the 
ground he could not indicate exactly where the body lay. It 
was found, however, within a few feet of the place he fixed 
upon, and there was so much circumstantial evidence to cor- 


roborate all he said that not a doubt could be entertained of 
his veracity. He mentioned a number of details respecting the 
interment and gave a particular description of the coffin In 
which the body was placed, which corresponded perfectly with 
the appearance of the one taken up. The coftin was kept ex- 
actly in the state in whieh it was found and placed in a strong 
wooden case. 

Sir John Sherbrooke pursued a very liberal course of action. 
He did not hesitate one instant to deliver up the remains; he 
only expressed a desire that the affair should be considered a 
private rather than a public transaction. Mr. William Smith 
was extremely useful in furthering the views of Colonel Liv- 
ingston; he was intimate with the governor, and used his in- 
fluence to obtain a compliance with the request of which he was 
the bearer. 

Governor Clinton had directed the adjutant general, with 
Colonel Van Rensselaer and a detachment of Cavalry, to accom- 
pany the remains to New York. They left Whitehall on the 2d 
of July, arriving at Albany on the 4th. Great preparations had 
been made to receive the remains with all possible splendor and 
éclat. The procession moved through all the principal streets 
of Albany, escorted by the military under arms, joined by an 
immense concourse of citizens. The remains were laid in state 
in the capitol. In every village on the route similar honors 
had been paid to the memory of the gallant Montgomery. The 
skeleton had been placed in a magnificent coffin, which had been 
sent by the governor. On the 6th of July, at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, a procession, perhaps still larger than the first, ac- 
companied the coffin to the steamer Richmond, on board of 
which it was put with a large military escort. The boat floated 
down for several miles under the discharge of minute guns from 
both shores. It was astonishing to observe the strong sym- 
pathies which were everywhere evoked by the arrival of these 
sacred remains. The degree of enthusiasm that prevailed and 
the patriotic feeling that evinced itself reflected credit upon the 
State of New York, and not a voice was heard in disapproval of 
the tributes of respect thus paid to the memory of this hero of 
the Revolution. 

Governor Clinton had informed Mrs. Montgomery that the 
body of the general would pass down the Hudson; by the aid 
of a glass she could see the boat pass Montgomery Place, her 
estate near Barrytown. I give her own quaint and touching 
terms as she describes the mournful pageant in a letter to her 
niece: “At length,” she wrote, “they came by with all that 
remained of a beloved husband, who left me in the bloom of 
manhood, a perfect being. Alas! how did he return! However 
gratifying to my heart, yet to my feelings every pang I felt 
was renewed. The pomp with which it was conducted added to 
my woe; when the steamboat passed with slow and solemn 
movement, stopping before my house, the troops under arms, the 
Dead March from the muffled drum, the mournful music, the 
splendid coffin, canopied with crépe and crowned by plumes, 
you may conceive my anguish; I can not describe it.” 

At Mrs. Montgomery’s own request, she was left alone upon 
the porch when the Richmond went by. Forty-three years had 
elapsed since she parted with her husband at Saratoga. Emo- 
tions too agitating for her advanced years overcame her at this 
trying moment. She fainted and was found in an insensible 
condition after the boat had passed on its way. Yet the first 
wish of her heart was realized after years of deferred hope, 
and she wrote to her brother in New Orleans, “I am satisfied. 
What more could I wish than the high honor that has been con- 
ferred on the ashes of mx poor soldier?” 

The remains were finally interred in New York on the 8th of 
July, 1818, beneath the monument in front of St. Paul's Church. 
This monument was designed and executed in France, ordered 
by Benjamin Franklin. * * 

The British chargé d'affaires 20 interim to the United States, 
Victor Drummond, Esq., having recently obtained General Mont- 
gomery’s sword, presented it to me on the 3d of September, 
1881, at Montgomery Place, where it has been added to the other 
relics of the general. * 

SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the petition and protest of George E. B. Peddy, 
of Houston, Tex., claimant, against the right of Earte B. 
MXVTIEI D, of Texas, to a seat in the Senate of the United 
States from the State of Texas for the term beginning March 4, 
1923, which, with the two accompanying exhibits, was ordered 
to be placed on file. 

After the conclusion of Mr. McKetrar’s speech, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the Oriskany 
Unit, Steuben Society of America, at Boston, Mass., favoring 
the calling of an international conference by the United States 
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to revise and recast the treaty of Versailles, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution of the board of aldermen of 
the city of Somerville, Mass., favoring the passage of the so- 
called Rogers bill, placing an embargo on exportation of coal 
1 Dominion of Canada, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a resolution of the Men's Club of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Medford, Mass., favoring the 
passage of adequate legislation to remedy the deplorable coal 
situation, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LADD presented a resolution of Edgar M. Boyd Post, 
No, 37, American Legion, of Williston, N. Dak., favoring the 
total exclusion of immigration to the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. McNARY presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry : 

STATE or OREGON, 


THIRTY-SECOND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, REGULAR SESSION, 
Han of Representatives. 
House Joint Memorial 6. 
To the honorable Senate and House of rede of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Whereas it is desirable that the Congress of the United States amend 
the Federal p standards act so that the United States Bureau of 
Markets shall have authority to prescribe discounts or differentials 
ore N c preseribed in section 12 of the Oregon grain inspection 
aw: 


Resalved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon (the 
Senate concurring), That we most earnest tion a memorialize 
the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, in the 
name of the State of Oregon, to so amend the Federal in standards 
act that the bureau of markets shall have the authority to prescribe 
discounts or differentials similar to rescribed section 12 of 
the Oregon grain inspection law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Oregon be 
instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to each Member of the 
Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the House February 7, 1923. 

K. K. KUBLI, 
Speaker of the House. 

Adopted by the Senate February 9, 1923. 

Jay UPTON, 
President of the Senate. 


Indorsed: House Joint Memorial 6. Introduced by L. L. Mann. W. 
F. Drager, chief clerk. Filed: February 12, 1923; Sam A. Kozer, 


secretary of state. 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have carefully 
compared the annexed copy of House Joint Memorial 6 with the 
0 1 thereof adopted the Thirty-second Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon and filed in the office of the seeretary of state of 
the State of Oregon February 12, 1923, and that the same is a full, 
true; and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, to- 
gether with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. Done at the capito! at Salem, Oreg., 
this 12th day of February, A. D. 1923. PEAME 


SEAL. OZER, 
l J Secretary of State. 


Mr. GOODING presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on 


Finance: 
STATE OF IDAHO 
Department of State. 

1. F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho and custodian 
of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have carefully compared the annexed copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 4 with the o: 1 thereof adopted by the senate and 
house of resentatives of the Seventeenth slative Assembly of 
the State of Idaho and filed in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho February 6, 1923, and that the same is a full, true, 
and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together 
with all indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
hereto the seal of the State of Idaho. ion at 


ay hand and affixed 

e capit 

Idaho, this 12th day of February, A. D. 
[SEAL] 


ol at Boise, 


F. A. JETER, 
Secretary of State. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


House Joint Memorial No. 4, introduced by Committee on Military and 
Indian Affairs. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of Am in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent that— 

W great services patriotically rendered and sacrifices heroic- 
ally made by service men and women in the World War places a great 
ob tion upon the ple of this Nation; and 

hereas as a result of these services many veterans are now becom- 
ing, disabled 1 mind and body and in need of every consideration and 
assistance ; an 

Whereas existing laws and regulations do not promote the most 
satisfactory service to be ren these disabled veterans; and 

Whereas it is the desire of all worthy people that such sacrifices 
shall not unrec: and umrewarded 3 Now, therefore, be it 

3 That the House of Representatives of the State of Idaho, 
the senate concurring, do earnestly recommend and request that the 


Con take up for consideration and early enactment measures now 
pending and providing for the relief of disa 


bled veterans, and espe- 


we urge the immediate enactment into law or regulation ef 


mog oo ve 8 


1, The construction of new neuropsychiatric hospitals in sufficient 


numbers to care for the ever-increasing number of mental tients 

be immediately undertaken and pushed to completion, and that the 

staffs = N Institutions be ample to care for the existing needs of 
patients therein. 

. That veterans hospitalized for any disabilities of service origin 
(all disabilities of nature or involv: moral turpitude ex- 
eluded) be nted a total 3 compensa status while under- 
going pi tion, this to e disabilities of service origin, or 
aggravation thereof, of less than 10 per cent. 

e t all beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau discharged from 
a hospital with disabilities duly connected with the service or aggra- 
vated there be placed on a total temporary compensation status 
until such time as vocational train becomes feasible for them, or 
until 1 erte evident that the ant is able to follow some 

occu; on. 

4. The amendmen: t of 2 law so as to permit all claiman 
suffering with compensable disabilities of service origin be allow 
compensation on hospital basis when so talized. 

5. That all disabled ex-service men be given the necessary hospital 
ey Poy and care irrespective of the status of his compensation 
claim. 

6. That the two-year time limit, now in force under the amended 
Sweet Act of August 9, 1921, in which ex-service men sufe 
from tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric disabilities are entitled to com- 
pensation and benefits of the Veterans’ Bureau, be extended to five 
years from date of discharge from active military or naval ce. 

7. That beneficiaries of Veterans’ Bureau suffering from neur 

chiatric disabilities of service origin, or aggravation thereof, rated 

per cent or more and declared nonfeasible for vocational training, 

shall be allowed a 50 per cent compensation during such time as they 
are adjudged not feasible for training and unable to continually earn a 
livelihood. 

S. That an ex-service max who is shown to have a tubercular con- 
dition of the bone, developing within three years after separation from 
active military or naval service of the United States, shall be consid- 
ered to have acquired such disability in this service, or to have suffered 
an a vation of the preexisting tubercular condition, and nothin 
should be construed to prevent a claimant from receiving benefits o; 
compensation, medical care, and treatment for disabilities due to this 
disease, of more than 10 per cent, developing within three years from 
date of separation from active service, if the facts of the case substan- 
tiate his claim. 

9. The amendment of section 310, war risk insurance act, so as to 
allow all disabled veterans compensation from date of discharge, pro- 
viding they submit evidence showing a disability of compensable degree. 

10. The amendment of existing law so as to inaugurate a system of 
permanent ratings by a board with laymen representation who will 
consider the man's previous education, earning ability, and general 
status in life, as well as his physical condition, with the end in view of 
establishing a permanent disability rating code. 

11. That so much of section 300, Public 47, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
asestablishes service connection of men suffering with neuropsychlatrie 
and tuberculosis of a degree of 10 per cent or more, within two years 
after discharge, be made applicable to the original rehabilitation act 
and that claimants having a disability constituting a vocational handi- 
cap and who are eligible to compensation of 10 per cent under the 
authority of this section, be granted section 2 training 
r iga V — —.— rehabilitation training 

ows ndents of decea: Tsons w 
aa ee of Get 75 5 5 sti ho lost their 
8 e amendment 9 sting law to compensate any train 
is injured while actively pursuing a course of training prescribed bg 
governmental agency. 

14. The amendment of section 2 of the rehabilitation act in such 
manner as to recognize any service connection established under pro- 
visions of section 300 of the war risk insurance act, amended, as suffi- 
cient for all purposes under the provisions of the rehabilitation act. 

15. That a civilian board of appeals composed of three representa- 
tives, professional or business men, in each district, be established to 
pass on the cases of beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau who are 
dissatisfied with the treatment received from the rehabilitation de- 
partment and desiring further training. 

16. That ratings for compensation be made by a medical board, 
before which the claimant appears in person, and that such ratings be 
not decreased nor allowance of compensation overruled by central office. 

17. That a rating board shall be established in each hospital, with 
has legal powers to render decisions, adjust awards, and make exami- 
nations. 


18. That adequate 


and pores. to g 
ely discontinue the use of 
and in their stead write fully on each claim, 
giving such n as claimant may need to complete his 
case; be it further 


Resolved, That we express to the Congress of the United States bos | 
an 


ed whereby the material sac- 
be re spos a basis which will be 
uitable and within the reasonable limit of expenditures which con- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby instructed to for- 
ward this memorial to the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America; that copies be sent the tors and 
Representatives in Congress of this State and to the national head- 
quarters of all duly recognized veterans’ organizations. 
ion joint memorial passed the house on the 20th day of January, 


full informatio 


M. A. KIGER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
ion joint memorial passed the senate on the 24th day of January, 
H. A. BALDRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that the within Joint Memorial No. 4 originated in 
the house of representatives during the seventeenth session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho. 

Dave BURRELL, 


Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
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Mr. GOODING presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of Idaho, which was referred to the Committee on 


Irrigation and Reclamation: 
UNITED STATES OP AMERICA, 
STATE OF IDAHO, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, F. A. Jeter, secretary of state of the State of Idaho, and custodian 
of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: 

That I have 9 co the annexed copy of House Joint 
Memorial No. 6 with the original thereof in deri RA the senate and 
house of representatives of the seventeenth slative assembly of 
the State of Idaho and filed in the office of the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho February 8, 1928, and that the same is a full, true, 
and complete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together 
with all indorsements thereon, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Iduho. Done at the capitol at Boise, Idaho, 
this 10th day of February, A. D. 1923. 1 5 

j ET. 


[SEAL] i ER, 
Secretary of State. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
House Joint Memorial No, 6, 
To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled: 


Your memorialists, the Legislature of the State of Idaho, respect- 
fully represent: That 
hereas great distress obtains upon Government Federal reclama- 
tion projects in the State of Idaho; and 
Whereas in the early history of the movement for the construction 
of Government reclamation projects in the State of Idaho the Govern- 
ment of the United States on April 5, 1904, caused to be published 
Senate bill No. 247, and at page 20 thereof in said document dis- 
closes the representations made by the representatives of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States as to the costs of reclamation per acre 
upon the Boise project, and Mr. Newell, who at the time was director 
of the Reclamation Service, at a meeting of the citizens of Boise 
Valley, among other things, made the following representations: 
“Replying to another question, he said the cost could not possibly 
exceed $20 or $25 per acre,” The cost referred to by the director was 
the cost for a water right and completed project to be assessed against 
the lands of the Boise a and 
Whereas when the first unit of the Boise project had been com- 
ytes, and the only one that has been completed, the Secretary of the 
nterior announced an 880 charge per acre for each acre of land; and 
Whereas Senate Document No. 247, published by the Government of 
the United States, was spread broadcast throughout the Middle West 
and State of Idaho and elsewhere as an inducement for settlers to 
take up Government land and to enter into contractual relations with 
the Government of the United States and assume to pay the burden 
of reclamation; and 
Whereas hundreds of settlers went upon Government lands and 
located within the reclamation projec of the State of Idaho, with the 
understanding that they would be ired to pay from 820 to $25 
per acre for the reclamation of the lands, and many of whom 
waited from five to nine years after their location upon desert lands 
before any water was furnished to them whatsoever upon their lands 
from said reclamation project or any other source; and 
Whereas hun of settlers upon Federal reclamation projects in 
the State of Idaho have exhausted all of their resources in an effort 
to meet their obligations to the Government of the United States and 
at this time are practically penniless; and 
Whereas the Federal reclamation projects in the State of Idaho are 
confronted with one of two alternatives—first, an extension. of time 
must be given and arrangements made for a reasonable distribution 
of the payments required to be made to the Government; or, second, 
hundr of settlers who have mt from 10 to 1% years of the best 
part of their lives in an attempt to make homes upon Federal recla- 
mation projects in the State of Idaho will be for to abandon their 
sald homes and seek 2 living elsewhere, and that, too, in the declining 
years of their lives; and 
Whereas the conditions heretofore stated in this memorial have 
been greatly angumented on account of excessive freight rates obtain- 
ing from the State of Idaho to eastern markets being practically pro- 
hibitive until the preducts grown upon Federal — tion projects 
have rotted in the fields for the reason that they would not bring 
sufficient sums to pay transportation charges; and 
Whereas justice and a desire to show our appreciation to those who 
have struggled for years to subdue the desert and to improve our 
country and its citizenship impels us to ask that the Congress 
United States of America, by act of Congress, postpone all payments 
overdue upon reclamation projects and spread all of the remaining 
payments to fall due, together with said past due payments, over a 
porog of 40 years to the end that the Government may have returned 
o it by the citizens who have in most instances undertaken to reclaim 
desert lands on Federal reclamation projects : Now. therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we earnestly urge the Congress of the United: States 
3 pene 3 enact legislation in harmony with this reso- 
ution; and be it 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Idaho is hereby 
instructed to forward this memorial to the ate and House of Repre- 
sentatives ot the United States of America, and that copies of the same 
be sent to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from this State, 
This memorial passed the house on the 84 day o enant: 1923. 
M. A. KIGER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. + 
This memorial passed the senate on the 5th oy of February, 1923. 
. C. BALDRIDGE, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the within House Joint Memorial No. 6 origi- 
nated in the house of representatives. during the seventeenth session of 
the Legislature of the State of Idaho. Dave BURRELL 

Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent. the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 4606) granting a pension to Jennie M. Bond; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 


By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4607) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
as reported by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 4608) for the payment of certain claims in accord- 
ance with findings of the Court of Claims, reported under the 
provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 
1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and Tucker Acts, 
and under the provisions of section No, 151 of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on Claims. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion of the 
Senator from Washington that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sarre in the chair). The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names; 


Ball Frelinghuysen MeCormick Reed, Pa. 
Brandegee George McCumber Sheppard 
Brookhart Gooding McKellar Shields 
Broussard Hale McKinley Smith 
Bursum Harreld McLean Smoot 
Calder Harris McNary Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison Moses Stanle. 
Capper Heflin New Sutherland 
Curtis Hitchcock Norbeck Swanson 
Dial Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 
Dillingham Jones, Wash. Overman Warren 
Ernst Kellogg 2 saa Watson 
Fernald Ladd Phipps Weller 
Fletcher Lenroot Pittman Williams 
France Lodge Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Fifty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to muke a report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Just so that I do not give up the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. From the Committee on Finance 

Mr. FLETCHER. I object to the reception of the report. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well; I am suppressed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa is 
recognized, 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Indiana did not get 
his report through? It is too bad. 

Mr. President, I think this is a very important motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, BROOKHART. I yield. : 

Mr. HARRISON. I just wanted to note the fact that there 
is no order in the Chamber. We can not hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thanks the Senator 
from Mississippi. The Senate will be in order. Senators re- 
maining in the Chamber will please be seated. The Senator 
from Iowa will suspend until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I do not think it would 
make much difference. So I hope the rule will not be too 
severely enforced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will 
proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for some time, he said: 

I would like to ask unanimous consent before I leave the 
fleor that when the Senate takes a recess to-day it recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator yield the 
floor for the purpose of submitting that request? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator did that, I make 
the point of order that the Senator can not submit a request of 
that kind and hold the floor at the same time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit that simply because a Senator 
has the floor he is not precluded from asking for unanimous 
consent that when the Senate takes a recess to-day it recess 
until 12 o'clock tomorrow. Of course, the Senator from Wash- 
ington has a right to object, but he has no right to insist that 
95 other Senators have a right to make that request but that 


’ 
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simply because a Senator has the floor he can not make it him- 
self. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Did 
not the Senator 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order now 
if the Senator from Iowa yields the floor. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I am making a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to ask whether or not the 
Senator from Iowa yielded the floor when he submitted his re- 
quest? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He has not submitted any request. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But he must do that in order 
that it may be submitted to the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He said, “before I leave the floor I should 
like to submit a request.” Let the reporter’s notes be read. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If he is not submitting it now, 
all right. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are talking now on a point of order. 
The matter is very clear. The Senator from Iowa 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I make the point of order that 
the Senator from Mississippi is taking the Senator from Iowa 
off the floor. I ask for a ruling on the point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Iam only arguing the point of order. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not yielded the floor to anyone. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Iowa 
will hold the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
Senator from Mississippi will state the inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to see what the parlia- 
mentary status is. 

Mr. JONES. of Washington. I make the point of order that 
the Senate can not take the Senator from Iowa off the floor 
by submtiting a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order 
tained. The Senator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
and on that appeal I want to be heard. 

Mr JONES of Washington. I ask the ruling of the Chair 
whether the Senator can do so in the time of the Senator from 
Towa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that the Presiding Officer has no 
desire to run the Senate beyond the orderly rules of the 
Senate 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I rise to a point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit that I have a right to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair on the ruling. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The Senator can not do that 
unless the Senator from Iowa yields, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from lowa 
yielded? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I have not yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor He declines to yield, and he will proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART resumed his speech. After having spoken 
in all for about three hours and a half, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand that 
the Senator from Iowa desires to close his speech at this time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The tirst section of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator de- 
sires to conclude his remarks at this time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; if that is satisfactory. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not asking the 
to do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The light is very dim, and I suggest that it is 
difficult to read the matter from which the Senator from Iowa 
is quoting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the inter- 
rogatory, Does the Senator from Iowa yield the floor? 

Mr. BROOKHART, If the proposition to recess that the 
Senator from Nebraska made to me is to be carried out, yes; 
otherwise, no. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator would 
like to close. That is agreeable. So I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that when the Senate closes its session to-day 
it recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning, with the under- 
standing that we will have a short executive session now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the understanding the Senator 
suggests? 

Mr. JONES of SVeahington: 
‘session right now, 


is sus- 


Senator 


That we have a short executive 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not know that I want to agree to 
any understanding of that sort. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
asked for an executive session. 

to me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not want to have that pnt in the 
unanimous-censent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well. I thought it was 
understood that we intended to have an executive session. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator can move to go into executive 
session without unanimous consent. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business it recess until 11 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request propounded by the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I object to it in that form. I will not 
object to a request for unanimous consent that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to state that I 
intended now to move an executive session. Of course, if the 
Senator does not desire an executive session, it makes no 
difference to me, but there are several Senators who have 
asked that we have an executive session. Does the Senator 
object to that? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. I think that is not a part of the 
unnnimous consent we arranged. It was to take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say to the Senator I 
did not agree to any such unanimous consent.” It was sug- 
gested to me over here that we take a recess and have a brief 
executive session when the Senator from Iowa concluded his 
address, and I understood that we were to have an executive 
session. I am indifferent about it, so far as I am concerned, 
but I hope the Senator will consent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We had better carry out what was in- 
tended and what has been heretofore agreed to by unanimous 
consent, namely, to take a recess until to-morrow at 11 o'clock 
a. m. 

Mr. LODGE. We can have an executive session at any time 
after to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not feel like closing the 
session in view of the situation, and think we had better go on, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
continue to yield the floor for the purpose of attempting to 
reach a unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BrookHarT resumed and concluded his speech, which, 
entire, is as follows: 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the developments here 
to-day have been ‘remarkable in many ways. I am glad to 
find out that everybody in every way is in favor of a fili- 
buster. It seems like they have all been in it at one time 
and another. As I look over the Recorp here to-day 
I find the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] holding a 
little spot on the floor for 14 hours, or such a matter, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] for 13 hours, and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope] for I do not know how many 
hours. I shall have to assure you that I am too new in the 
Senate to live up to the grand precedents that have gone before 
me, I am afraid I shall not hold out that long. However, I 
shall do my level best; I assure you of that. 

There is another thing about this oceasion that is especially 
significant to me. This is the natal day of George Washington, 
the Father of Our Country, the greatest filibusterer in history. 
Yes; it was George Washington who filibustered the American 
people clear out of the British Empire. He went farther than 
a filibuster, even. A filibuster is lawful, I guess, as we learned 
here to-day. It is constitutional to start with, and nobody has 
suggested that even the Supreme Court would ever hold a 
filibuster to be a violation of the Constitution of the United 
States; but the Father of* Our Country did not even have legal 
sanction for his great filibuster. No. He carried it on into a 
red, white, and blue revolution. 

I remember the little incident that started that fillbuster in 
those old days. I read it back when I was a schoolboy. It 
related to something about tea, about a tax on tea, and there 
were some of the compatriots of George Washington who did 
not like the looks of a tax on tea, and they filibustered that tea 
over into Boston Harbor. Yes; that occurred up in Boston— 
dear old Boston— 


The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where the Lowells speak only to the Abbotts. 
And the Abbotts speak only to God. 


Very well. Some Senators have 
It is a matter of indifference 
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Mr. CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BROOKHART. On the same conditions that I have 
heretofore mentioned, 

Mr. CALDER. I trust the Senator will parden my suggest- 
ing a correction. I think that was the Cabota, not the Abbotts. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I accept the correction. I am not very 
strong on poetry, anyhow. 

Yes; that little filibuster conducted by the Father of our 
Country went on. I remember how the embattled farmers went 
ont along Lexington Road with their guns in their hands in 
those old days. I also remember a day, on this 7th of Novem- 
ber just past, when the embattled farmers of the United States 
went out with their ballots in their hands. Well we remember 
the crossing of the Delaware, and we remember Burgoyne, 
Valley Forge, and those terrible days, and we remember how 
even George Washington, driven to the wall,- contemplated 
going back into the woods of America with a filibustering party 
to fight even in that desperate condition; and then finally we 
remember the days of the victory over Cornwallis at York- 
town. Yes; the French, Lafayette, Pulaski, Von Steuben—all 
those, we remember—came over and helped us by taking part 
in that greatest filibuster in the history of the world, the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Therefore it is with somewhat of a pride of 
Americanism that I announce to you plainly and frankly that 
I am going to try to filibuster a little myself here to-night. 
You do not need to stay unless you want to. I will excuse all 
of you except the Senator from Washington. I think he ought 
to stay. 1 at 

We'had some little plans worked out about this filibuster 
some time ago. We thought if they would accommodate us 
fully on these night schools, so that we could present all our 
matters, we would let the daytime go with legitimate business. 

But we had not gone very far until we found they wanted to 
adjourn about 10 or 11 or 12 o'clock, and we can not possibly 
make our, 8 upon the proposition before the 4th of March, 
if these night schools do not run longer than that. Therefore 
plans have to be changed a little. The Senators who desired 
to take part in the school got anxious. They had prepared 
elaborately for the presentation of the subject, and having 
done that they did not want all that labor to go to waste. They 
wanted to get some use of it. I was put up as the first one to 
start the filibuster. 1 do not know just why that was, unless 
because the paper published a story about how I wanted to 
wear overalls in the United States Senate. The farm bloc is go- 
ing to do that some of these days, so look out for it, 

But before I got started to speak in the filibuster the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] showed up. We farmers are good- 
natured, so, of course, I gave way to him, and he talked about 
a day and a half exptaining the proper place for the Supreme 
Court, of the United States. That explanation is not completed. 
There® will be some further reference to it later, because that 
is important, too, and will have to be fully figured out. 

Now, following him the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
blew in, and I have a right to talk about him as I please, be- 
cause I was originally a Missourian myself, and I sometimes 
have to be shown, too. Tt will be remembered that he brought 
inen map and pointed out the different sections and sectors and 
seginents of the whole world and explained how we ought to 
get a few more of these sections, or islands, I believe it was. 
I am considerably in sympathy with that proposition. I would 
like to haye an island myself. 

I do not want to review all that happened here, but I kept 
giving way first to one and then to another. I was sitting on 
the front bench all the time ready to start this little filibuster. 
It went on until nearly 7 o'clock to-night before I got a real 
fair chance to say “Mr, President.“ Then, strangely enough, 
the Presiding Officer saw me and recognized me right away. 

Here are the rest of our plans. I might as well let everyone 
know a little about it. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CovzEens], who sits next to me, has some ideas about the ship 
subsidy and the filibuster, too. Having given proper attention 
to the scriptural phases of it, he proposes to aid us in the fur- 
ther proceedings here in this Chamber. He thought he would 

. start probably somewhere about the history of Neah's ark. In 
fact he said he could demonstrate conclusively by scriptural 
quotations that Noah's ark never needed a subsidy; that it got 
by right without the aid or consent of anybody else in the 
world, 

Then the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp], who is 
always very patient and always very well prepared, is going 
to present the scientific phases of the subsidy business. He 
has looked into the corpuscles of it and seen the red and white 
fellows who were battling the microbes of disease, and he 


thinks they got by without any subsidy. So he will be ready 
te explain that fully during the progress of the night schools 
in the Senate, provided they run late enough. 

Then there is the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], 
who lives out in a semidesert portion of the country. The best 
part of his State lies next to Iowa. He has been investigating 
the prehistoric situation as to ship subsidies. He will probably 
present its geological phases. He found the skeletons of the 
mammoths, the dinosauria, and a let of those prehistoric fel- 
lows that slid around in the warmth of the ancient seas in those 
times, and he finds that they also got by without a ship subsidy. 
It is important, of course, that all of this be put in the Recorp 
if we have time. 

Then there is the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. At the beginning of the discussion we really only 
expected one Senator from Wisconsin to participate in the fili- 
buster, but strange things happen even in a debate on the ship 
subsidy, and now we have two Senators from that State who 
have joined us in the discussion, with the announcement that 
they will both be with us in the vote when we get ready to 
recommit the shipping bill. The senior Senator from Wis- 
consin has some very decided views about the ship subsidy. 
He thinks it is a mark of imperialism, and he will take up its 
political phases, coming down through the glorious history of 
Greece, the more glorious history of Rome, and then its decline 
and fall when it went into the subsidy business. 

The senior Senator from the great State of Idaho [Mr. 
Boram] joined us in what the headlines determined to call 
“the battalion of death.” At the time he joined we expected 
that he would also be alone in the proceedings, but miracles 
happened again, and this morning the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] joined us in a wonderful oration, with 
lots of fight in it, lots of good farmer stuff in it. I mean to 
comment more on that than anything else before I get through 
my part of the proceedings to-night. 

As for myself, I had decided principally to take up the ques- 
tion of the cooperative movement im the world. I have some 
very strong convictions about the development of cooperation, 
not only in the United States but throughout the world, and 
I have a few volumes on, the subject to which I shall refer 
occasionally. I understand it has been stated that the Presid- 
ing Officer would rule that I could not read straight out of those 
volumes, since that is not speaking. 

I hope he does not do that, because if I have to read a little 
while and then speak a little while, it will take me about twice 
as long to get through the volumes. But I have some other sub- 
jects also and I do not know of any better time to get rid of 
them than right now, and if the Deorkeepers will keep the oc- 
cupants of the gallery in their places and not let them get away, 
I shall tell them about several of those subjects. 

Have I overlooked something? Oh, yes; we only have about 
10 days to do all this, and there are six of us Republicans, aided 
and abetted by about a dozen other Republicans, and the time 
is very short. Then it may have been noticed that the Demo- 
crats are butting in on us all the time and taking the floor 
away from us. We do not have a clear path. Yes; we listened 
to the history of the League of Nations in a magnificent address 
by the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepparp]. I will say 
to the occupants of the gallery. that that is good reading if 
they did not hear all of it. I know some of them could not keep 
awake during the entire time, but it was accurate and it was 
reliable. The distinguished Senator from Texas presented it 
very ably. 

I understand the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Strg! 
wants a chance to tell us something about cotton. Even the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has asked for a little time 
on the state of the Union. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has not had much opportunity up to date to discuss 
the real merits of the bill, and he desires to do that before we 
get through with the motion. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HEFLIN]) has collected a new installment, the most delightful 
installment yet, upon the administration of Federal reserve 
banks, and I am sure there is nothing can prevent his delivery 
of that speech before this session is over. 

Yes, then we have the Senator from Mississipp! [Mr. HARRI- 
son] who always has something to say about the Democratic 
Party. He has not yet found out that it is dead. So he is 
going to tell us about how much alive he thinks it is. Nobody 
would want to stop him even if they could. So there are many 
difficulties in the way of acting upon the pending motion, and 
I do not know just when we will get to a vote on it. 

The Presiding Officer stated the motion, I believe, to the 
effect that we should proceed to the consideration of House bill 
No. —; I have forgotten the number and I have not time to look 
it up, but it is the ship subsidy bill, I do not think we ought 
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to proceed very far toward the consideration of that bill. I 
think there are seyeral other subjects that need our attention 
that are of more importance to the common people of the 
United States than a subsidy to a few shipowners. 

For instance, I think the transportation question is in a 
yery serious condition. Everything in the world is unsettled, 
and the worst unsettled proposition we have is railroad trans- 


portation. In the early discussion of this subject I had a few 
words to say about the railroads, about their finances and about 
their operation, and as quickly as I had finished those remarks 
I was in trouble. I will say to Senators that I get into a good 
deal of trouble every once in a while anyhow. Up to date I 
have always got out some way or other. It was not long until 
along came the president of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, who lit down upon my speech, I think now is just about 
as good a time as any to have it out with him. I do not know 
that there will be much entertainment in it, but it will pass 
away the time. I am going to be very brief because the time is 
short. 

Out in Iowa we, at times, have been infested with a species 
of stock promoter who sold his stock through divers methods 
of false pretense. A favorite method was to donate a stock 
subscription to a leading bank or a citizen, and on the strength 
of this subscription secure subscriptions from others. In our 
State such banker or leading citizen has become designated and 
well known as a “bird dog.” The railroads of the United 
States have inaugurated a similar system, which they have 
followed for a long time. Its end and purpose is to deceive the 
public about their value, their capital, their credits, their net 
earnings, and their subsidiary profits. In order to promote 
this deception they have an organized force of experts and 
high officials who are also experts in the channels of publicity. 
By their well-calculated system of presenting certain phases 
of the proposition and omitting others they are able to deceive 
the public and the press as to the real situation and facts of 
the railroad problem. In other words, they keep a whole ken- 
nel full of these “bird dogs” to attract the public attention 
while they ruthlessly shoot down the public prosperity with 
extortionate rates. 

At the present time the leading bird deg” in this kennel is 
Samuel M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway. Mr. Felton is unusually well qualified for this ex- 
alted position. He is president of one of the poorest managed 
and worst waterlogged railroads in the United States. It has 

the best equipment and the finest facilities for the training of 
“bird dogs.” Since his presidency the principal function of 
Mr. Felton has been to appear in rate cases as a leading wit- 
ness, pointing out the inability of his road to earn anything 
and demanding rates high enough to yield a return upon its 
great reservoir of dirty water. Incidentally, and true to his 
species and training, he always insisted that these high rates 
should be granted to all the other roads, even though their 
profits arose to an unconscionable level. 

During my campaign in Iowa the railroads detailed a small 
“bird dog” from the Rock Island system to demolish my plat- 
form, but since the election they have unleashed the leader of 
the kennel, and now in the Senate I must face Samuel M. 
Felton himself. 

After I recently spoke in the Senate in reference to railroad 
matters Felton soon appeared in the press of the United States 
and said of my speech: 

It is doubtful if any man holding a high public office ever made, in 
an equal time, more baseless and reckless misstatements than you made 
regarding railway matters in this speech. 

You see he made a world champion out of me the first round. 

An illustration of the way in which you make statements that have 
no basis in fact, is afforded by your assertion that, largely owing to in- 
ability to pay the freight rates. the apple growers of the State of 
Washington will this year be forced to dump 10,000 carloads of apples 
into the Columbia River. A telegram from the Wenatchee Valley 
Association, composed of the growers in the apple district of Washing- 
ton, says that your statement “ is not true,” and adds, “the distriet 
has already shipped about 8,000 cars, and there remains about 5,000 
cars,” 

I do not know much about Wenatchee or how many apple 
trees there are there, and, of course, I did not say anything in 
my speech about Wenatchee. An examination of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of December 18 and 19, 1922, on pages 626, 627, 
and 665—I hope the Senators will remember all those pages—will 
show in the first place that I made no such statement, but that 
I did say the Farmers’ Union told me they were getting ready 
to dump 6,000 bushels at one time into the Columbia River and 
to take a moving picture of those apples as they go into the 
river. I then asked the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
if such was the fact. To this the Senator from Washington re- 
plied: 

Six thousand bushels? 


I would not be surprised if it were 6,000 
carloads. 


I then told him that my information was there would be 
10,000 carloads dumped into the river altogether. To this he 
replied: 

With regard to that 1 will 
drawn. 

And later in responding to a question from the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] the Senator from Washington said: 

The farmers had received a 
pald and after the 5 sting N and’ patie ee 

Now Senators will see who it was said it; who gaye us the 
facts. I wonder why the president of this railroad did not 
jump onto the distinguished Senator from Washington? He is 
the one who brought in the question of freight rates specifically, 
Mr. Felton let the Senator from Washington alone and got 
after me because I am new on the job, and not very well able to 
take care of myself, as Senators know. 

Later I put into the Recorp a telegram from Mr. John Quiney 
Adams concerning this situation. I believe even the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopge] would not question a tele- 
gram from a man whose name is John Quincy Adams. He is 
president of the Farmers’ Union of Spokane, Wash. Since 
then I have received a telegram from the master of the State 
Grange of Washington to the same effect. They corroborate 
their Senator in his statement that one-third of their apple 
crop must be destroyed because it does not bring enough money 
to pay the freight to market. If the railroads want to feed 
their “bird dogs” apples, I suggest that they transfer Mr. 
Felton out to the Columbia River. 

Mr, Felton is next grievously exercised because of my state- 
ment that the securities representing all of the values of all 
of the railroads can be bought on the market for $12,000,- 
000,000, while under this law we are required to pay in rates 
on $18,900,000,000, In this repect he does not deny the potent 
fact that the securities will actually sell for $12,000,000,000; 
but he criticizes viciously my statement as to things considered 
by the commission in fixing the value; then quotes Commis- 
sioner Hall to the effect that no consideration whatever was 
given to stocks and bonds, and asserts that it was all based 
on the valuation law introduced by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. La Fotterre] and passed by Congress in 1918. In the 
first place, I desire to say that the so-called La Follotte law 
did not lay down a rule of valuation. It laid down elements 
of investigation, and left the rule of valuation for determina- 
tion by congressional action. The transportation act of 1920 
supplied this deficiency, and caused the commission to use all 
the fictitious elements of section 19a, as well as the property 
accounts of the railroads themselves, in determining this 
value, which exceeds the market value by $7,000,000,000. 

At this point I wish to say that when the railroads came 
through Iowa, and when they went through other States in the 
Union, when they took our farms to use in the railroad busi- 
ness they condemned them and were able to take them at their 
fair market value. That is all they paid. Now, when a farmer 
comes along and says to them, “ Your property is only worth 
the fair market value of the securities that represent all its 
value,” they fly up in the air and light heavily down onto that 
farmer, He is out to confiscate something. 

I have an editorial here from a newspaper in Iowa quoting 
a speech by Mr. Samuel O. Dunn, the editor of the Railway 
Age, before the Mason City Chamber of Commerce. I read 
from the editorial as follows: 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, addressing the Mason 
City Chamber of Commerce, asserted that the proposal of Senator 
BROOKHART to arbitrarily reduce the established valuation of the rail- 
ways by $7,000,000,000 would result in financial disaster. Such re- 
ductian, he stated, would destroy most of the value of railroad stocks 
and a large part of the value of railroad bonds. The result would be 
to throw many railroads into bankruptcy, and with them would go 
banks, trust, life insurance, and other companies which own railroad 
bonds. Furthermore, the reduction, Mr. Dunn said, would stop invest- 
ment in railway securities and render impossible the providing of 
required facilities—the equipment which the late car shortage showed 
was so seriously needed. 

A little later on in the evening, if Senators will remain long 
enough, I shall haye something to say about that old calamity 
howl of the railroads, “ Our credit is destroyed and we can not 
sell our bonds; we shall have to have higher rates.” That is 
always the cure. I shall have quite a good deal to say about 
that. 

They also say in their advertisements in the newspapers, 
“We can not get the funds even to equip and maintain our 
roads.” I shall have something to say about that also. If Sen- 
ators wait long enough they will get all of this. 

The situation thus created, Mr. Dunn continued, would bring the 
country quickly face to face with the question as to whether it would 


abandon its present puy of drastic regulation for a policy of Govern- 
ment ownership of the railroads. 


say I do not think the condition is over- 


1923. 
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Mr. Dunn contended that an attempt to reduce the valuation of the 


railroads by legislative flat, as Senator BRooKHART proposes, would 
be to attempt confiscation of property upon the largest scale ever at- 
tempted in any country at any time, except in Russia.” 

Of course, Mr. Dunn knows a great deal about railroad “ bird- 
dogism.” He knows a great deal about how to advertise the 
false statistics and the false combination of figures that will 
deceive the public; but when it comes to confiscation by Gov- 
ernment action, I am going to show Senators to-night, if they 
- will stay long enough to hear me, by quotations from an edi- 
torial in the Manufacturers’ Record that the railroad law, com- 
bined with certain manipulations in the administrations of the 
Federal reserve banks, confiscated $32,000,000,000 of the farm- 
ers’ property, and Mr. Dunn has not shed A single tear over the 
fate of the 7,009,000 farmers, many of them already in bank- 
ruptey and nearly all of them at the verge of it, because of that 
governmental action. 

I may miss some of the points Mr. Dunn made, and I 
should regret to do that. He speaks of reducing this value 
by a legislative fiat. I wish to say to him that he has In- 
creased the value of those stocks and bonds by all sorts of 
fraudulent fiats. It is a market that he himself created for 
those stocks and bonds in his own stock exchange, managed 
by his own crowd of financiers, that finally found this value 
of $12,000,000,000 for all the stocks and bonds, as I have 
quoted. I did not make that market; no law of Congress made 
that market, and yet he insists upon theoretical schemes of 
yaluation that will impose additional burdens on the farmer, 
who pays more than half the freight of the country anyway. 
The farmer always pays the freight. He never adds it in. 
Other lines of business add it in as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction, as a part of the original cost, and then dispose of 
their products, not only with freight added in but with a profit 
and commission for adding in the freight; but the farmer pays 
the freight; he writes his check for it. When he buys the 
equipment which is necessary for his person, for his home and 
for his farm, the freight is all added in after the manner I 
have described, and he again writes his check for the freight. 

Mr. Dunn ints out that the radicals who are supporting the 
policy of confiscation are receiving the support of producers and 
‘armers who are hostile toward the railroads because of the high 


freight rates, and he speculates briefly concerning the effect of a 
Ar policy of confiscation if once entered upon. He says on 


is point: 

‘od tthe farmers of this 88 own more 2 than any other 
single class St prone Their farms and other property are valued 
at almost $80, „000,000, or four times as much as the rallways — 

Yes; they are valued at six and one-half times as much— 


and yet they are the class who are being chiefly relied upon by the 
radicals to enable them to carry through this program of railroad 
confiscation. It is hardly conceivable that the class of people who 
own the largest amount of property in the country will be the first to 
support a policy of wholesale confiscation of property. 

That sounds big; that sounds effective; but you know what 
the farmers want of the Samuel Ô. Dunns and the Samuel M. 
Feltons. There is just one thing they want out of those chaps: 
They want them to be honest. That is the only thing they 
ask. They took the farms of the farmers at their fair market 
value, and the farmers want to pay them a return on the fair 
market value of their property, using their own rule; but they 
have succeeded in avoiding that in one way and another, and 
especially by some of the provisions of the rate-making section 
of the new railroad law which took effect on March 1, 1920. 

The New York Times discussed this subject; and, whatever 
may be said about this subject, they talk about it a little. Yes; 
I have clippings from every direction about their fear of the 
confiscation of part of the value of their property. If that be 
confiscation, I want to say that that outfit of financiers con- 
fiscated, as I shall prove to you, more than $32,000,000,000 of 
the property value of the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have really forgotten where I was in this 
speech. I will try to see. If I happen to repeat a sentence or 
two, will that be against the rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cameron in the chair. No: 

Mr. BROOKHART, In order that there may be no mistake 
upon this proposition on valuation, this time I am going to 
submit to the Senate the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Ex parte 74, in the matter of the applications 
of carriers in official southern and western classification ter- 
ritory for authority to increase rates, found on pages 228 and 
229 of Fifty-elghth Interstate Commerce Commission. I think 
I have that case here. Yes; I have it. No; that is not it, 
either. I am sorry, Mr. President, but I am afraid I shall 
have to postpone that until the next section of my remarks is 
delivered, about day after to-morrow; but, at any rate, I 
promise you it shall be put in the RECORD. 
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The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] is afraid I shall 
run out of material here because that document is overlooked, 
I want to reassure the Senator from Florida, I have two desks’ 
full over there yet. 

Mr, FLETCHER, Mr. President, it is very important to have 
that. I wanted to have it go in the Rxconb in connection with 
the Senator's discussion of it. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Let me look again. No; that is not the 
one. ` 
Mr. Felton next says that the valuations of railroad securi- 
ties were at the lowest ever reached in 1920, because as a result 
of Government operation the net rate was actually only 1.7 per 
cent, 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Saepparp] thinks I am talking 
too loud. He thinks my voice will play out, He does not know 
me at all. I used that voice for nine months, and it was better 
at the end than it was at the beginning. 

He [Felton] then claims that this condition was brought 
about by Government regulation. I forget whether I said that 
once before or not. In answer to this I will say that when the 
railroads condemn a-farm for their use they pay for it only 
the fair market value, and the Government would have the right 
to condemn the railroad securities under the same rule, Yes; 
I have a Supreme Court decision on that point, Mr. President, 
but I have not that with me. I will produce that, though, be- 
fore the discussion is ended, and we will see that it gets into 
the Recorp properly. 

I deny that they have been reduced in price by Government 
regulation. The transportation act was not advocated by me 
nor by the shippers of the country. It is substantially what was 
demanded by the association of railroad security holders, and 
it is Mr. Felton’s own bill. I think it is unfair for a railroad 
president to kick on his own bill, I think he ought to stand 
by it. 

If the value of securities has been forced down in the mar- 
ket, it is because of the mismanagement and the treachery to 
both the people and the Government of such men as Felton. 

He next quotes a valuation of $13,969,200,000 made by Clif- 
ford Thorne in 1913. As I was associated with Thorne at that 
time, I know how that valuation was made. The market value 
of the securities of 35 roads was ascertained, and the per- 
centage of this to the whole capitalization of those roads; then 
the total capitalization of all the roads was multiplied by this 
percentage. Mr. Thorne intended that these 35 roads should 
be above the average and always claimed that his valuation 
was greater than the actual yalue of the stocks and bonds of 
all the roads. His purpose was to be conservative and to get a 
value well above the market price. It is probable that if he had 
obtained the actual value it would not much have exceeded 
$10,000,000,000 at that time. From this basis there is no very 
great shrinkage in the price to $12,000,000,000 three years 
later. 

Felton says they have invested four and one-half billion dol- 
lars of new capital since 1913. These figures are up to date, 
swelled a quarter of a billion dollars, and three years past the 
time we are talking about. Altogether, they should be reduced 
by one and three-fourths billion dollars, which leaves my origi- 
nal statement well sustained. 

This “bird dog,” Felton, next seeks to attract the attention 
of the people away from this valuation by the charge that I 
participated in public gatherings of socialists and was indorsed 
by the socialists of Iowa for United States Senator. Why, Mr. 
President, we have not enough socialists in the State of Iowa 
to wad a popgun. You would not have anything if you had 
their indorsement, 

I never saw a live one myself. I have heard of them occa- 
sionally, I do not know whether it would make any difference 
if a Socialist indorsed you or not. If you were telling the truth, 
I rather apprehend it would not, and somehow or other I never 
got afraid of a bird dog when he barked that kind of names at 
me. I just let him bark. But there is a purpose in all these 
statements. They are absolutely false and a part of the usual 
campaign of the railroads against every man who seeks to tell 
the truth about their iniquitous system of capitalization—the 
darkest, blackest pages in the economic history of the world. 

I was up in New York the other day, and after I had discussed 
railroads and other matters a distinguished financier said to me: 
“How about your Iowa country? You are not fair to the rail- 
roads.” He said: Why, I was out in lowa when your land 
was worth $5 an acre, and we built a railroad along beside it, and 
it was worth $150 an acre.” Then I said: “Yes; Iowa is the 
best agricultural spot in this big round world. There is not 
another block of land more than 200 miles square like Iowa, with 
as little waste land in it as Iowa.” I said: We gave one- 
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seventh of that princely domain to the railroads, and that 
one-seventh, at $150 an acre, would more than pay for them. 
Then we voted taxes on towns and townships, and we voted 


bonds on counties, and we built railroads, and now,” I said to 
him, “you own them baek here in New York.” 

That is the way they built the railroads for us. Why, look 
over the history of the Union Pacific, which comes over to the 
edge of Iowa. They got Government aid for that road to the 
extent of about $30,000 a mile. Those were the days of subsi- 
dies. You know, those days are over now. I want to call the 
attention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to that 
fact. Then, after getting aid from the Government at $30,000 a 
mile, they sold bonds to the public at about $30,000 a mile more, 
and then they sold stock, $200,000,000 of it, to the public at about 
10 cents on the dollar. They got about $10,000 a mile more, or 
$20,000,000, for that stock—about $70,000 a mile altogether that 
these patriotic and philanthropic gentlemen who managed our 
railroads secured from the Government and the public to build 
the Union Pacific Railroad. When we got into the evidence of 
its cost we found that it cost a little less than $30,000 a mile to 
build the whole outfit. The rest of it went to New York and 
other seaports. 

That is the trouble with this railroad situation. Oh, yes; 
they say we want to forget that history; we want to pass all 
that by. “ We are doing better now. We would not do a thing 
like that at this time.“ No; but they could do something 
like Felton did with his road out there. I am going to tell you 
about that later on in the evening. I have some documents 
here figuring that all out, and I am going to let you know just 
how they work things up to date, how they inflate values, and 
then ask the farmers to pay them rates forever to get a return 
upon all that dirty water. 

Well, you know, we have concluded that if we can get a few 
more sets of overalls in the United States Senate and in the 
other House of Congress maybe we can stop that sort of thing; 
and you knew we are perfectly willing to try it, too. 

Mr. Felton next seeks to comceal the guaranty provisions of 
the law because the commission was unable to levy rates high 
enough to yield the 6 per eent. The failure of the commission 
to raise the 6 per cent—new 51 per cent does not disprove the 
guaranty, but dees prove that the American people have broken 
5 the burden and can not pay it on any rates under 
any law. 

He next seeks to cover his tracks by the assertion that I 
prophesied that Government expenses during the war would be 
$400,000,000 a year cheaper. In answer te this I want to deny 
that I ever made any such prophecy in regard to the operation 
ef our railroads by the Government under the management of 
men like Felton. He takes himself out of the service at that 
time, and then rushes to the defense of the other managers who 
sought to discredit Government operation and practice the dark- 
est treason against their country; and I want now to cite in 
this Recorp a few instances of this treason. 

Mr. Felton bases his defense of these traitors upon a general 
statement of William G. McAdoo, and I want to quote the testi 
mony of McAdoo in the hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Committee: 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce February 1, 1922, William Gibbs McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads during the first year of the Federal control, 
after paying tribute te the loyalty of railroad workers, de- 
elared: 


(1) That some inent railroad officials did not or would not 
Secor Bet bor | and cient service and were subsequently removed from 


15 That “the oe eas te failed 2 maintain average earnings 
ifor their corporations, incurring heavy deficits that were met 
y the Government. 

¥ (3) That had these faithless officials performed their full duty while 
they were intrusted with railroad management tbere would not have 
been a deficit 8 first year of Federal operation. 


(4) That were padded, thereby imposing an ust and 
1 Pardes: upon the Government of hundr of one of 


A check was made upon a division of a road from Ottumwa, 
Iowa, to Kansas City, Mo., and during the two weeks of this 
check on the management. of that railroad there was not a 
freight train on the division that got over a single major grade 
on the road without stopping and cutting in two. In other 
words, an engine had to travel 250 miles to haul the train 100 
miles. The facts were presented to the general manager, he 
stopped that thing in 24 hours, because it was being done 
under his orders to discredit Government operation of rail- 
roads. 

There are some people who are peculiarly disloyal to our 
Government. If there is any business of the Government that 
ought to be done by the Government, they take the attitude 
that they would like to have it for themselves, and they imme- 
diately set up the howl that “the Government is inefficient 


and its business can not be done by itself, but you must turn 
it over to us and we will make profits out of it and do it 
efficiently,” but always forgetting about the size of the profits. 

In a letter to President Rea, of the Pennsylvania, Mr. McAdoo 
said on the 17th of January, 1918: 

I would not be perpa if 1 did not tell you that I am fully satisfied 

with the efficiency of the management— 

No; it is “I am not fully satisfied.” You see, I almost made 
a mistake there. I left out that “not,” and we want all the 

“nots” properly preserved in the Recorp. So I will have to 
read that again, if it will not be against the rules: 


satisfied with the efficiency of th 


aa ON essay mcm Airi tee gy abnor nat org and I look 
to you and the officers of that to 8 that rovement 
n aa ate no 


about at the earliest possible moment. 
if I did not tell you that unless there ise decided improvement in 


the efficieney of the Pennsylvania system a change in the management 
inevitable. 


will become 

[At this point Mr. Brook Harr suggested that when the Senate 
recess to-day, it recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, when a point 
of order was made and ruled upon.} 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now, Mr. President, that got me all 
muddled up, and I do not know how soon I will get straightened 
out. but I think I will some time during the evening. 

Mr. MeAdoo wrote a similar warning to President Willard 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad on the date of January 17, 
1918. saying: 

I would be less candid if I did not tell you that I am dissatisfied 

of the Baltimore & Ohio. I think it has proven 

situation. I am sure it cam be 

I speak thus frankly, be 

w that a change in the management 

of the Baltimore & Okio will be imevitable unless better 
results are speedily obtained. 

You see, when we find out what Mr. McAdoo really thought 
and swore to about the management of the railroads, it did not 
uttam to that high and patriotie pinnacle which is pictured by 
the bird dogs" of the raflroad system. 

In a letter to A. T. Dice, president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, dated January 19, 1918, Mr. McAdoo said: 


I am not at all — with conditions on the Philadelphia & Read 


ing Railroad. From I get it is not measuring up to the 
demands of the situation. his appears to be due to lack of efficient 
I would not be if 1 did not tell you that unless 


management. 
there is a prompt improvement in operating co 

[At this point a page placed a glass of water on Mr. BROOK- 
HART'S desk.) 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; take it away. I never drink any- 
thing stronger, but I never drink when I am And 
now I have lost my place again. I will have to read that letter 
over again. This is a mighty good letter, anyway. He said: 

e eee e ABIES on the Philadelphia & Read- 


757... gag Bi ae Pw aE orf 
situation. appears te be lack of efficient management. 
I would not be be. contd if 1 did not tell you that 2 there is a 
prompt 3 in — aithna conditions a change In management 
will become inevitable. VCC 
accepted. I do not 


the impossible, but 
5 In your r ad can be made 
agement. 


Yes; it was in a time of war, when these railroad managers 
owed a patriotic duty to their country, but they deliberately 
wanted this inefficient management everywhere in order to dis- 
credit Government operation and retain the roads which had 
yielded them so many enormous fortunes in that dark, black 
history of railroad finances. 

Now, again. Mr. McAdoo seems to have talked to most all 
these railroad chaps, and they do not mention anything about 
this talk, either, when they jump on me for being a Bolshevik, 
They forget all about that. To Mr. W. G. Besler, president of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, on January 19, 1918, he 


wrote, as follows: 
We are in a great war and excuses are not w ing. The 
8 them and 

not be candid— 


only thing that tells now is results. The public 
the ute of the Nation demands them. I woul 

You see Mr, McAdoo did not miss that not” in any case. It 
was there every time. He said: 

I would not be candid if I did not tell vou that I am not fully satis- 
fied with the efficiency of the management of the Central Railroad ef 
New Jersey. I eve that great hat syster can 
look to you and the other officers of t system to bring 
improvement at the earliest. moment. would not be frank if I did 
not tell you that unless there Is a decided improvement in the efficiency 
of the Central hay weer of New 8 system a change in the manage- 
ment will become inevitable. This I should deeply regret. 


I should not have regretted it as much as Mr. McAdoo if he 
had removed Mr. Felton and some of the other bird dogs. 

I find I have some more of these, Mr. President. I am afraid 
I shall not have time to get through, but I will do the best I can 


I am sure that an im- 
more efficient man- 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield for a question, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the article which the Senator 
from Iowa is now reading proves the assertion that I have 
uttered on this floor time and time again, that there was a con- 
spiracy to bring on deflation. The article which the Senator is 
now reading from the secret conclave held behind closed doors 
proves that fact beyond peradventure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Sena- 
tor that I have already said that he has hardly yet got started 
on this Federal reserve bank proposition. The Manufacturers’ 
Record editorial here has some 18,000 words, I believe. It is 
the longest editorial that was ever written, and it is hotter 
stuff, I believe, than are the speeches of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to say to the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield for a question, Mr. President; 
but I am not through. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Iowa was not showing any 
disposition not to yield when I addressed him. I wish to say 
to the Senator that I have one of those pamphlets. There were 
a hundred of them in all and the type was knocked down after 
the hundred copies were printed. Those copies were to be 
handed around and secretly used. I obtained one of them the 
other day, and the Manufacturers’ Record also got one of them, 
upon which that editorial is based. I expect to read from one 
of them on the floor very soon. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I judge from that that the Senator from 
Alabama has not yet started on this phase of the question. I 
hope that he may take it up and fully discuss it, because in this 
first speech of mine I shall not have time fully to present it. 

However, Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Washington would like for me to end my first speech now, and 
I wish merely to finish this quotation. Then I shall yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Iowa is mis- 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Washington 
is enjoying the speech of the Senator from Iowa very much. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I thank the Senator. Just a little bit 
more and then I shall consider the proposition which was made 
to me by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 


And I think we are all agreed it would be ver, ill advised to give 
out any impression that any general overhauling of rates was discussed 
at this conference. We have discussed 


adopted: 

Resolved, That this conference urge as the most important remedies 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the United States Ship- 
ping Board give increased rates and adequate facilities such immediate 
effect as may be warranted under their authority, and that a committee 
of five be appointed by the chair to present this resolution to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the United States Shipping Board 
with such verbal presentation as may seem appropriate to the committee. 

There was the financial board planning to boost the rates 
upon the farmers of the United States at the same moment they 
were planning the most disastrous deflation ever dreamed of in 
the history of man. 

Here is what the Manufacturers’ Record says of that defla- 
tion. I especially invite this to the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama when extravagant statements are spoken of. In 
certain quarters it may have been thought that the Senator 
from Alabama was extravagant in his statements, but here is 
what the Manufacturers’ Record says: 

As the Manufacturers’ Record showed a few weeks ago the decline 
in the value of farm lands in 1920 and 1921 under deflation amounted 
to about $18,000,000,000 and the decline in the value of farm products 
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of these two years, as compared with 1919 prices, showed a decrease 
of over $14,000,000,000, making a total loss to the farmers of upwards 
of $32,000,000,000. 


Mr. President, the Government of the United States, through 


its Federal Reserve Board, through its commissioners who have 
put these rates upon the farmers of the United States, brought 
calamity upon the farmers of this country. Now, it is seeking 
to add further to the calamity by providing another subsidy 
for shipping and entirely ignoring the farm legislation that is 
so essential to give us even a little chance to recover from this 
great calamity. There never was a situation that so strongly 
demanded that the shipping bill should be dropped, that this 
motion be voted down, and that the farm legislation be con- 
sidered; yet I do not know whether or not it will be done. I 
do know, however, that whether it is done or not, whether the 
farmers get any chance or not, some of us in this Chamber are 
going to keep the pledges we made to the farmers of our States; 
and if I close my speech at this time. the next time I speak 
I promise you that I shall make a presentation of what the 
farmers of the State of Washington and some other States 
think. I think the farmers are all alike from Boston to Seattle. 


I think there is no difference in their opinion. I think, yes, I 


know, every labor organization and every national farm or- 
ganization has declared against this ship subsidy bill. There 
is nobody asking for it except those who seem to think they 
may profit out of the subsidy that will be taken from the Treas- 


ury of ‘the United States and turned over to a few private 


parties for carrying on the shipping enterprise. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just a question in that connection, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me. The Senator has pointed out that Mr. 
Edmonds, the editor of the Manufacturers Record, has called 
attention to the fact that deflation cost the farmers of the 
United States in the deflation of farm products and of farm 
lands $32,000,000,000, which is $9,000,000,000 more than the war 
debt of all the people of the United States, so that the farmers 


of the United States have been forced to suffer these losses for 


the benefit of a few people in the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And also have to pay the war debt toa 
large extent. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask if the Senator from Nebraska objects to 
the unanimous-consent agreement that when the Senate con- 


cludes its business to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow ? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I object to it in that form. I am willing 
to take a recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, but 1 
want that to end the evening session. If the Senator wants an 


executive session, he can move it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator objects, very well. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is what I understood to be the 
Senator’s proposition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It was not a part of the agreement that 
an executive session would be had. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That was not a part of the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. We do not ask that that be a part of the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The proposition was that unani- 
mous consent be given that when the Senate closes its business 
to-day it recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The proposition was to recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No suggestion of that kind came 
to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. I make the point of order that there has been 
no business transacted since the last call for a quorum. This 
discussion has not been business, and the Senator from Iowa 
has not yielded the floor for any purpose except to reach an 
agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has yielded the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The request has been submitted to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Iowa has not yielded the 
floor; he still holds it to ascertain whether a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement can be reached. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I suggest that the Senator from Towa 
yielded the floor so that a unanimous-consent request might be 
made, to which unanimous-consent request objection was made, 
which is the transaction of business. Now I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
raise a point of order? 

Mr. CURTIS. I raise the point of order that there has been 
no transaction of business since the last quorum was called, 
and the Senator from Towa has not yielded the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
submitted a unanimous-consent request to the Senate and the 
Senator from Nebraska objected to it. If that is not business 
wlat is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is ready to rule, 
This question in almost substantially the same form arose dur- 
ing the night session the other evening, at which time the Chair 
held that a suggestion for a unanimous-consent agreement had 
not been perfected unless the Chair had become an element in 
it and had asked if there was objection, in which case it would 
constitute business. On this occasion a request was made for 
unanimous consent, and the Chair asked If there was objection, 
and an objection was interposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Consequently, the ‘Chair rules that the call for a quorum is in 
order, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— S 

Mr. HARRISON. Without tosing the right to call the roll, 
I think we had better go ahead—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, let us have the roll called. 
I demand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered ‘to ‘their names: 


Ashurst Frelinghuysen McCum' Sheppard 
Ball George McKinley Smith. 
Rraudegee Hale Moses Stanley 
1 Harrison New Sutherland 
‘oussard Heflin Oddie anson 
m Hitchcock — — Wadsworth 
Calder Jones, Wash. arren 
Capper Kendrick Poindexter Weller 
Curtis ‘Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
Bdge Lodge Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absentecs, 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent 
Senators, and Mr. Cameron, Mr. Ernst, Mr. Norsecx, Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE, Mr. SPENCER, Mr. Warsa of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. Watson answered to their names when called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion made by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). I 
trausfer my general pair with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSOxX] 
and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] to the 


Senator from Oregon IMr. Sranrrecp] and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” 
Mr. MCKINLEY (when his name was called). Has the 


junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. MCKINLEY. Then I withhold my vote. 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprxa] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacr] and 
will vote. I vote “yea” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. EDGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my patr with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, OwEen] 
to the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France], and allow 
my vote to stand. 


Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG], and will vote. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. BALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FuercuHer] to the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HAr- 
RELD], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SWANSON (after having voted in the negative.) Hav- 
ing a pair for the night with the senior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Towssenp], I transfer that pair with him to the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], and will let my vote 
stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. 
Gerry], and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WATSON. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WII AAAus] to the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Lonisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dax] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina {Mr. Sr1arens] ; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Exxsr] with the Senator 
from Kentucky IMr. STANLEY]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernarp] with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]; 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McOumser] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kuve]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myers]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Was] with the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] ; and 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cuacacrns] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Ball Hale New Sutherland 
Broussard Jones, Wash. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Bursum Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Cameron Keyes 5 —— om 
Cap. r Lenroo eller 
Curtis soagn Poindexter 
mone McKinley Reed, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen Moses Shortridge 
NAYS—8, 
Brookhart Heflin Robinson Smith 
George Hitcheock Sheppard Swansea 
NOT VOTING—59. 
Ashurst Fletcher MoCumber Shields 
Bayard France McKellar Simmons 
. 7 McLean —— 
randegee 8 McN pencer 
Ider Good Myers” Stanfield 
Caraway Harrel Nelson Stanley 
Colt Harris Nicholson Sterling 
Couzens Harrison No: Townsend 
Culberson Johnson Trammetl 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Owen Underwood 
Dial Kellogg Page Walsh, Mass 
Dillingham K Pittman Walsh, M 
Elkins Lad Pomerene Williams 
Ernst La Follette Ru “sdell illis 
Fernald MeCormick Reed, Mo. 


So Mr. Curtis's motion was a to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
carry out the order of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is my name recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is not recorded as 
having voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is too late. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The result having been de- 
clared, it is too late now for the Senator to be recorded. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be recorded in the negative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection te the re- 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I object to any business being 
done until a quorum is secured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

After a little delay, Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr. Cor. 
and Mr. Keyes entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 
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to get all of these in before the sun rises in the morning. Oh, 


there is a lot of time. It is only 17 minutes past 8 right now. 


“Tf, in these circumstances,” asks Mr. McAdoo, “there had been no 
deficit, what becomes of the charge of extravagance and wasteful in- 
efficiency now preferred * Federal control? Do not these figures 
show that the waste, inefficiency, and incompetency, if any, was shown 
by the railroad executives when they were operating the railroads for 
account of the Government during the first five months of 19187” 

. * * . * . * 

“What excuse can they offer for their reckless and indiscriminate 
criticism of the operation of the railroads under Federal control when, 
figured on any basis, by far the greater part of the deficit for the year 
1918 occurred when they were operating the carriers for the account 
of their Government?“ 

Again: 


To the charge of inefficiency is added that of disloyalty, or worse, 
made by Frank McManamy, assistant director of perations during 
Federal control, who declared that railroad officials “ have wrongfully 

id out millions of dollars in pactes pay rolls. These ove 

Ir. MeManamy said, were deliberate,” 
instructions of the director general. 

Now, here is what he says: 


The record, then, clearly shows that some railroad officials were 
incompetent and inefficient, as well as dishonest; and that during the 
most critical period of the Nation’s history they withheld the Jopal 
and willing service that was cheerfully given by the railroad workers. 

I shall have to withdraw that last statement as it was not a 
part of the quotation. I want to get this exactly right, Mr. Presi- 
dent . It is important that we be very particular in that respect, 
especially this evening. It is true, but not the statement of 
McManamy. 

Mr. President, I haye pointed out some of the evidence fur- 
nished by the Director General showing the disloyalty of the 
managers of these roads during the war-time operation for 
the express purpose of discrediting Government operation; yet, 
bad as that management was during all that time, inexcusable 
and unpatriotic as it was, nevertheless it was $1,426,000,000 
cheaper to the American people than the first year of operation 
after the Government turned the roads back to private control. 
I am not going to back away from the statement I made, for it 
is true. I have talked to railroad workers in many States, and 
everywhere they have told me the same story; how the manage- 
ment directed them to do things inefficiently in order to muss 
up the service and disgust the public and also to increase the 
expenses, 

With all that record it is not fit that a Senator of the United 
States should find out facts! He is a bad man who finds out 
the truth about that, and he is a terribly bad man if he gets 
up in the midst of a filibuster and tells the folks about it. 
I believe the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] would 
say that I am getting every day in every way worser and 
worser. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I want to tell you more about my friend 
Felton, of the Chicago & Great Western. I promised to do so, 
and I will do it now. 

This Great Western Railway, managed and operated by this 
same Samuel M. Felton, is a wonderful piece of economic ma- 
chinery. It has a financial story that is not second to very 
many. It is almost entitled te a championship place. 

The Chicago & Great Western Railroad Co., which was a reorganti- 
gation of the cone & Great Western Railway Co., issued, upon its 
organization, capital stock of the par value of $86,268,115 and bonds 
of the par value of $18,500,000. 

I hope the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Ccrtis] will pre- 
serve all those figures, for they are very important. 

For the total capital liability thus created the new company received, 
as shown by the records of.the former railroad securities commission, 
only $33,214,443.81 of consideration, 

I think almost anybody can remember that 31 cents. 

It is true, however, that from the proceeds of rt of the securities 
delivered to the reorganization managers under the agreement between 
them and the various stockholders’ committees, were paid notes of the 
old company, together with interest, amounting to $10,653,414. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Washington that while 
he was out of the Chamber I gave some very important figures, 
and, if the Senator desires to get them, I will repeat them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection to that. The 
Senator from Iowa can use the time that way just as well as 
in any other. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from Washington is the most 
accommodating filibusterer in the world. His record is clear on 
every point. 

In a sense this may be considered a consideration received by the new 
company; or, rather, the stocks of the old company, which were re- 
ceived by the new in exchange for its own capital stock, may rightly 
be deemed of proportionately higher value with the note obligations 
of the old company, which had priority over them, extinguished. 
Adopting this more liberal view of the value behind the stocks and 
bonds of the new company on its organization, the total increases to 
$43,867,857.31. 

I call the attention of Senators particularly to the fact that 
the 31 cents stuck all the way through. 


ayments, 
and in direct violation of the 


For this value received, the company issued its stocks and bonds to 
the amount of $104,768.115. The market value of the bonds issued, 
having been at that time $17,020,000, the assets remaining behind the 
new stock amounted to only $26,847,857.381. There is, therefore, 
$59,420 257.69 (or about 70 per cent) of water“ in the outstanding 
stock of the Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 

We lost the 31 cents that time, because we had to subtract it 
to get that 69 cents; but the big point in the proposition is 
that my friend Felton’s road—this man Felton who calls down 
governors, Senators, and anybody else who tell about a rail- 
road—is operating a road on a lake of $59,000,000 of water. I 
think he ought to be changed to a navigation manager, Then 
I think the Senator from Washington ought to give him a sub- 
sidy. However, I think I will show a little later on that he has 
got a subsidy now. I have some documents upon that question, 
and, if Senators will remain long enough, I shall try to get to 
it later in the evening, 

There is another thing about Felton and his railroad financing 
and about his method of getting the farmers to pay freight 
rates. He goes on the stand in a rate case—I have heard him, 
and so I know—and swears under oath that they can not earn 
any percentage on the capitalization of the Great Western 
Railway. Of course, anybody would know that, for when this 
$59,000,000 of water comes in sight there would not be much 
return on that kind of a road, anyhow. Of course, however, 
he is not particularly asking for the Great Western, because 
Senators will understand that Mr. Felton is the bird dog of 
the organization and he is acting for lis master. We want to 
find out who the master was. There is some evidence about 
that in these same capitalization figures: 

The totals of the amount of “ water“ above shown to exist in both 


classes of the capital stock of the Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. 
is $59,420,257.69— 


I read that a few moments ago 


That this amount is correct may also be shown without regard to the 
proportion contained in each class of stock. The total amount of new 
stock issued directly by the present company under the reorganization 
was $44,489,078: the amount of stocks and bonds issued to the syndi- 
cate were $60,277,937; grand total, $104,767,015, The total consid- 
eration received by the company directly and through the syndicate in 
cash and old securities was $48,867,857.31; excess of par value of 
new securities above the value received therefor, $60,899,157.69; de- 
ducting the difference between the par value and the market value of 
the $18,500,000 bonds sold, viz, $1,480,000, the true amount of water 
is again seen to be (after adding the $1,100 (par) of common stock 
420.25 ane not Included in the published reorganization plan), $59,- 
0.291. . 

Mr. President, that is not really what I wanted to explain. 
I omitted some other figures, and I think I will have to go back 
and read them. I quote: 

1 7 75 analyzing the plan under which the new securities were issued 
it will be found that the water is distributed as follows: 


I wanted to know something about the distribution of that 
water in the Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. Distribution 
is an important item. I found that out when we came to dis- 
tribute the time for this debate, for it took me four days to get 
the floor, and I do not want to give it up for four days more if 
I can help it. 

I. In the new preferred stock 

(1) $80,884,793 of new preferred stock was issued in exchange for 
the old debenture stock having a market value of $10,971 757.99. 
Water was injected, therefore, to the amount of $13,913,040,01— 

I would hate to lose that one cent— 

(2) $10,136,604 was issued to the reorganization managers and sold 
to the syndicate formed to provide necessary cash for the new com- 
pany. This syndicate furnished the company $20,653,414 (includin 
amount paid to the note holders of the old company above refer 
to). But they received bonds of the company, having a market value 
of $17,000,020. Therefore, the total consideration applicable to this 
F stock was only $3,633,414, and the water in same 
is $6,503,190. 

Total water in the $41,021,402 of preferred stock outstanding (al- 
most 50 per cent) $20,416,230.01. 

That is the water job that is managed by Samuel M. Felton. 

II. In the new common stock. 

(1) Common stock to the amount of $13,604,280 was issued in ex- 
change for the old preferred stock A, which had a market value of 
$3,125,810.07. 

It was worth $3,000,000, but there were $13,000,000 of com- 
mon stock issued for it. 

Of common, therefore, more than 75 per cent is “ water,” or $10,- 
478,469.93. 

Then there is another item here of $28,525,557.75, making the 
total“ water” in the $45,246,713 of common stock outstanding 
over 86 per cent—$39,004,027.68. 

There is something else in here that I seem to have missed, 
Here it is. I wanted to find out who was Mr. Felton's boss 
in all these transactions. I should like to get some of this 
farm legislation under consideration, if we could do something 
for the farmers in some way, and Mr. Felton and these chaps 
who get after me about this question would like to get more 
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stocks and more bonds and more “ water” and more rates and 
more dividends. 
Here they say: 


It is worthy of note that in addition to the fee of $500,000 paid 
their t with of the 


to Morgan & Co. under agreemen the committees 
various stockholders of the old ——.— the M syndicate made 
icate rendered an 


a a peont of $6,008,190. It is not clear how the 
ch service to the new company or to ae former stockholders as w. 
justi entitle them to any such profit, parentiy the my detail of 

nal reorganization n which ASS r toa pervi ce o bankers 
was the sale of K 5 8,506,000 — bonds. As These bonds 
by an „ 


on the en 70008 800 25 f the the Chics co 
a pe o cago 

reat Co., 1 8 certainl 8 is an excessi 
price to pay for underwriting Sach an issu 555 


Morgan & Co., who charge us 48000000 for getting a mort- 
gage of $18,000,000 on a property worth twice that much, hail 
from the State of New York, and maybe the Senator from New 
York can explain to me why they charge our farmers such a 
pense 8 that out West. The Senator just smiles. He does 

n. 

Mr. C CALDER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Pa BROOKHART. I yield for a question. I do not yield 

s floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator yields for a 


question. 

Mr. CALDER. I regret very much that I did not hear the 
Senator’s statement fully as I came in. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will read it over to the Senator, 

Mr. CALDER. I am quite sure, however, without knowing 
anything of the facts, that the statement that 33 per cent 
was charged for obtaining a loan on a piece of property worth 
twice the value of the loan would hardly be borne out by the 
facts when they are all known, I say this without having any 
knowledge at all of the subject the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In this case the Senator, then, does 
state that the farm bloc really has a kick on Morgan & Co.? 

Mr. CALDER. I say to the Senator that there is no occa- 
sion for anybody anywhere in America, if he has property 
worth twice the value of what he wishes to borrow, to pay 
83 per cent for just the pleasure of giving some one a bonus 
for lending the money. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator says it was all right 25 
or 30 years ago, but it would not do now. Is that the idea? 

Mr. CALDER, No; I did not say it was all right at any 
time, I did not say that, and the Senator knows I did not say it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Sena- 
tor from Utah interrupted me, and I did not hear all that 
he said. 

Mr. CALDER. I say that there is no property in America, 
I do not care where it is, where there is any occasion to pay 
a bonus of 33 per cent, if the property proposed to be mortgaged 
is worth twice the value of the money desired. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that point I will have to let the 
Senator know that this was not ancient history of the Great 
Western. It was its reorganization, the last one they had. 
That is the way they fixed us out in Iowa. Do you wonder 
that we are all turning Bolshevik out in that country? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BOOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Only a question: I will inquire of the Senator 
whether, in his examination of the activities of Morgan & Co. 
and the promoters of the Mercantile Marine Co. he has not 
discovered that the same persons or the same factions described 
in the document from which the Senator is now reading pro- 
moted the Mercantile Marine Co. with a view to controlling the 
freight rates upon land as well as the freight rates upon the 
sea? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I shall be very glad to answer the 
Senator's question about to-morrow afternoon. [Laughter.] 
I have some yery elaborate statistics of the interlocking di- 
rectorates, and some charts in white and black aud red and 
green and blue, showing how they are all scrambled up to- 
gether, and you can not unscramble them even with a Supreme 
Court. Yes; they are all mixed together. They are all after 
us in the same way. That has been the trouble. Here are 
about 7,000,000 farmers working 16 hours a day for a living, 
and here are six or seven million laboring people working the 
same way, and then nearly all of the net income is going to 
the combination of a few gentlemen organized in that way. 
There is something in organization, you see; but I am afraid 
the Senator got me off my subject a little. 

I was talking about one Samuel M. Felton, president of the 
Chicago & Great Western Railroad Co, Now, let us get that 
right. It used to be the “railway company, and then Morgan 


& Co. came down from New Tork, changed its name from 
„railway company to “railroad” company, and charged us 
$6,000,000 for doing it; and it is the president of that outfit 
that has printed my name in all the papers all over the country 
that would carry it, and a lot of them seem to have carried it. 
I think maybe they will find out that I am harmless after 
a while, and I will not be such good news in these papers; 
but at the present time it makes me an awful lot of trouble 
explaining these things out, and that is why it is nearly 9 
o'clock and I have only gotten about half-way through with 
Felton yet. 

Now, let us see something about the subsidy proposition in 
reference to this. It seems that there was some question 
about subsidies in reference to the management of this road. 
I wonder if I have lost that document. If I have, I will say 
that you will all have to come back to-morrow night. It will 
not do to miss that. The document to which I refer related 
especially to the patriotic action of these failroad presidents. 
Take this man Felton, for instance, Before the war, when 
times were good, he only charged us $40,000 a year for the mis- 
management of this waterlogged railway out in our country. 
After the war was over and the times got real bad, he could 
not live on that, and he raised it $10,000, and we have to pay 
him $50,000 now for running this road and for paying Morgan 
$6,000,000 of our money for changing the name from “ railway“ 
to “railroad.” There is a lot of trouble, I will tell you; and 
I want to call the attention of the Senator from New York 
again to the fact that it is not only the farmers of Iowa that are 
getting roused up about some of these things. I met a bunch 
of farmers from New York the other day, and, do you know, 
they were talking the same way as those farmers do out West. 

Oh, there is not any section any more in this farm bloc. The 
farmers of the Pacific coast, the fruit growers out there, the 
cotton growers of the South, the cattle raisers of the Rocky 
Mountains, the corn growers of the Middle West, and the dairy- 
men of the East are all talking the same language; and if you 
read the Washington Star you saw a picture of that language 
in the cartoon the other night. They figured out how the 
United States would really look after the farmers got in here, 
and they are coming. Now, mind that. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] has just furnished 
me a copy of that picture. It is entitled “The Iowa Idea of a 
United States Senate.” I wonder if they are blaming that 
to me? 

Here is one Senator with a document almost as formidable 
looking as the Evening Star, and it is entitled “Care of Live 
Stock“; and evidently that Senator has not found out that there 
is a senatorial barber shop here, from the looks of his whiskers. 
Then we see “A bill to abolish ‘ biled’ linen.” Well, you know, 
we had an exhibition of that here the other day. I remember 
that Boston tea party, one of the most celebrated parties ever 
held in the history of the United States, and that party, as I 
recollect, was given in jeans, pants, and cowhide boots; but the 
other night here in the Senate we had to send out the Sergeant 
at Arms to bring in a social bloc to make a quorum, and they 
came in their evening togs, too, It will be a different-looking 
Senate when the farmers get here, and I will tell you, you had 
better look out for those togs. 

The next one down the line has a book on hog hygiene. I 
want to tell you the State of Iowa has 7,000,000 hogs. We raise 
three times as many hogs as any other State in the Union. 
We are experts on that, and I want to say it takes more brains 
to know all about hogs than it does to know about United 
States Senators. 

The next Senator is speaking. I should judge, from the 
gesture he is making, that he is in a filibuster. He says: Mr. 
President, put that guy out.“ I do not know which one he re- 
ferred to in that case. I see he is pointing at the boiled shirt. 
I did not catch that. 

Another one has in his hand a document called “ Flapper 
Weekly.“ I wonder if the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] 
ean explain that? I never saw that paper. 

There is another one who says: “ Yep, but it killed half o’ 
mine.” I do not know whether that is in reference to the 
paper or not. There are some very deep-seated observations in 
this cartoon of the United States Senate of the future, when 
the farm bloc really gets to going. At any rate, I am going to 
invite that cartoonist out to my State and show him a live 
farmer some day. He is so used to these social blocs here 
that I do not believe he ever saw one; but he made a good 
guess and a good picture. 

There is the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. He 
knows a lot about these cartoons. Maybe he could explain 
how all these farmers got into the United States Senate so 
suddenly. I will say this much to the Senator from IIlinois: 
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He came out inte Iowa and made one speech, and it did not 
defeat me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MeGORMICK. Mr. President, does the Senator mean 
that he did not want the help of the senatorial committee in 
the compaign? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, no; I was awfully glad to get it. I 
would not have gotten a silk-stocking vote in the State if the 
Senator had not come out there. 


Mr. McCORMICK., What about the more material assistance | 


that the Senator received? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Ob, yes; it was all very welcome. I 
hope the Senator comes out again, I did not want the Senator 
to take that so seriously. That worries me a good deal. I was 


just joking, you know. I will say to the Senator further that | 


they haye been making me a lot of trouble here this evening. 
They have been bothering me a good deal. You know, I am 
new and quite green, and I get mixed up a good deal as I go 
along. 

Mr. President, I am going now to change and take up another 
phase of this matter. I want to talk a little bit about this sys- 
tem which they present constantly to the American people in 
reference to their straitened finances. Whenever you find any- 
body talking for a railroad he always tells you how their 
credit is broken down, their earnings are getting less and less, 
getting worse and worse all the time, and the only cure for it 
is high rates. 

In 1915, ou this same line of argument, they conducted a cam- 
paign for higher freight rates, a horizontal increase straight 
up in all rates, and they advertised their condition all over the 
State of Iowa. I believe there are about 700 newspapers in 
the State of Iowa. They are the only people in hard lines I 
ever knew who advertised it and paid for putting it in the news- 
papers, but they did it; and I want to submit for the considera- 
tion of these empty seats here to-night some of their principal 
advertisements. 

Here is one that was published in all these papers out in Iowa. 
You know, one of the convenient things about a railroad ad- 
vertising in a newspaper is that the farmers have to pay for it, 
after all. They never forget to charge rates enough to pay the 
bill. That makes it a very handy plan, but it is a part of this 
same plan of publicity that my friend Felton, of the Great 


Western, used and practiced on me. 

It reads: 

That the railroads of the United States are confronted by 
the greatest crisis in their history there is not the est question. 


That sounds familiar, does it not? It is the same old story. 


For some years they have been l struggling with an ever- 
increasing cost of operation in the face of reduced freight and pan: 
senger rates. But, serious as this situation was before the European 
war, which has indefinitely closed to them the fo money — en oy 
has suddenly brought them face to face Wee fe situation which threatens 
not merely many new vershi t actual ralysi 
entire transportation industry of the Nation. eee 

Now, 1s not that awful? This was 1915, when they were 
wanting advanced rates. 

It was this stato of affairs which compelled the closing of the N. 
York Stock Exchan: some months ago. What will ines 2 
future the ne can tell. American railroads are valued, in 


round figures, at $20,000,000,000, and of this vast sum nearly $5,000,- 


000,000 worth of securities are held abroad. Should Europe in it 
frantic struggle for funds seek to convert these securities into cash 
during the next few months, where is the money to come from with 
which to buy them 

I would not know, I will admit— 

And fa to tect the securities, what de 
not 5 railroad investments but in alt „ 
values as well? 

This is an extract from a paid advertisement in all of the 
Iowa newspapers. 

Mr. CALDER. Is that a recent advertisement? 

Mr. BROOKHART. In 1915—just preceding the advanced- 
rate case of 1915. It is quite recent. 

Mr. CALDER. My information is that Europe has disposed 
of all of its American securities, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and we bought them and leaned 
Europe ten or eleven billion dollars besides, did we not? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. So there was not much in the great, big 
scarecrow they hung up on our garden fences out in Iowa, was 
there? 

Mr. CALDER. Well, I do not know. I am inclined to think 
that if we had been called upon to meet that demand of 
$5,000,000,000 in a little while without the immense profits that 
came to us during the early days of the war we would have 
had a hard job to meet it. We took the $5,000,000,000 worth 
of securities held in Europe and paid for them with war sup- 
plies at extraordinary prices, and they were returned to us 
without any difficulty and without upsetting market conditions, 


But in time of peace if Europe had called upon us to pay 
$5,000,000,000 within a short period I think we would have had 
some difficulty, and it is possible it might have resulted in a 


serious panic. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator thinks if they offered them 
for sale and we did not have the money to buy them, they 
would have to keep them. 

Mr. CALDER. No; if they had dumped them upon our 
market, it would have been a pretty serious condition for the 
value of American securities of every character. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is an awfully bad thing for rail- 
road securities or anything like that to come down, is it not? 

Mr. CALDER. To come down to a considerable extent, yes; 
because that affects the whole market condition of the country. 
It always has done so, I will say to the Senator, in the ex- 
perience of the country in the past. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Well, yes; and it is bad when the rail- 
roads squeeze the farm values down in the same way. 

Mr. CALDER. Oh, I agree with that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I believe the Senator from New York 
and I will get along pretty well after he gets a little better 
acquainted with the farm bloc. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, I think per- 
haps, outside of the State of Iowa and one or two others, we 
have as many farmers in New York as any State in the Union. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But they are not as “blocky” as ours. 

Mr. CALDER. They are not as blocky, perhaps, because they, 
being nearer the markets, do not have the physical difficulties 
in marketing their products. I know the Senator’s farmers 
have hard times and our farmers have hard times, too; but our 
nearness to the market mikes it easier to turn our products 
int money than for the Senator's farmers. I have a great deal 
of sympathy for the farmer, and if the Senator will show me 
where I can help them at any time he will find me on his side. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am trying to show the Senator now 
where he can help. That is why I am talking about the rail- 
roads to-night. I want to show the Senator that practically 
always all of this claim that their financing is broken down 
and their credit destroyed is a false alarm put out by their 
bird dogs for the purpose of deceiving the public and justifying 
an increase in rates. That is the theory of it. That is why I 
am arguing it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in order that the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BROOKHART. For a question. Remember, I am hold- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to help the Senator hold it. In order 
that the Senator from New York may understand exactly the 
situation out in Iowa, when the farmer out in Iowa was get- 
ting 15 cents a bushel for oats the Senator from New York was 
paying 50 cents for a saucer of oatmeal at the Willard Hotel. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was never able to stand the dinners 
at the Willard, but I expect probably that is right. May I ask 
the Senator if that is correct? 

Mr. CALDER. I think the price was 40 cents to-day. 
{Laughter.} 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was quoting from memory what the Sena- 
tor from New York said“at a previous time in an interruption 
of a speech I was then making. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator did not miss it much 
after all. 

Now let us see more about these advertisements of railroad 
credits. Here is another one that was published in all those 
papers at our expense. I want Senators to keep that in mind, 
that all of these luxuries of advertising are at our expense. 
They are all charged or figured in the operating department in 
some way. 


The net operating income of the railroads of the United States 
for the year ending June 30, 1914, was $118,554,875 less than for 
the previous year. The gross for the year were 366,698,486 
less than for 1913, while expenses and taxes were $49.535.653 more. 

Of course they neglect to show that the comparison which 
they made was with the greatest year in railroad earnings in 
all the history of the railroads. These figures are probably 
correct, but by being arranged in that way, they give an en- 
tirely false impression of the situation. 

The bond and note obligations which will mature between now and 
the end of next year, and which the railroads will have to meet in 
some way, amount to more than $563.000,000, and this does not 
— * dollar's worth of new improvements or betterments into con- 

These are obligations which were incurred in the past and which 
must be met as they fall due if the transportation companies are to be 

reserved from wholesale receiverships and ruin. Manifestly, there- 
‘ore, American investors, big and little, will come to the rescue, an 

consent to do this American railroad securities will 
and paying investment, 
s impossible, 


d. — pore 
and this, on the basis of present railroad earnings, i 
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That is another one of those paid advertisements, Now, I 
want to say about that that to a man not familiar with rail- 
road bookkeeping and experienced in railroad juggling of fig- 
ures it sounds like a telling argument. To a man who knows, 
it is simply the shrewdest kind of a scheme of deception. 

In the first place, the figures are a comparison of 1914 with 
1913. If 1913 was a fat year, then the earnings might very 
properly be less in 1914, and that was exactly the situation. 
It was a banner year, in spite of the fact that they juggled 
their expense accounts to make it a bad one. They spent $100,- 
000,000 more for maintenance in 1913 than they did in 1912. 
They were asking for higher freight rates, and they wanted to 
make a bad showing, so they spent the money. This helped 
them in two ways; they made a permanent improvement of 
their property at the expense of the people, and its tendency 
was to make a good showing so they could get still more from 
the people in freight rates. 

Here is a concrete example of the juggling on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad: In 1909 their expenses decreased and were less 
than in 1908. In 1910 they were asking for increased freight 
rates, so their books showed an increase of 27 per cent in ex- 
penses, In 1911 there was a decrease, and in 1912 there was 
a slight increase of 24 per cent. But in 1913 they wanted 
higher freight rates again, so their expenses increased 29 per 
cent, and in spite of all this juggling the eastern group earned 
8.07 per cent net in 1913 on the whole stock, water and all. 

In 1908 every mile of railroad in the United States earned 
net $3,171 and every year since has earned more until 1913 
when it reached the sum of $4,233. 

Now, again as to these paid advertisements, they put in 
the papers this statement: : 

In times of acute financial stress private industries are in sition 
to very largely adjust their affairs to meet the emergency. They can 
advance the price of their commodities, cut the pay roll in half or 
shut down altogether, and thus permit the storm to blow over without 
actual shipwreck. The railroads as quasi public enterprises, however, 
are in an entirely different position. Their rates are regulated b 
Jaw, and can not be advanced without the consent of the people throu 
their lawmaking body. In order to please the convenience of the 
public, and not to break down the commerce of the country, they must 
operate their freight and passenger trains whether they carry a full 
load or only a quarter of a load. And in view of these facts it is 
manifestly unfair to put the railroads in the same class with rivate 
industries in the present crisis and ask them to shift for themselves as 
best they can. hen the people took over the complete making and 
regulation of railroad rates they at the same time assumed the solemn 
implied obligation to see that the railroads got a square deal, for the 
people are the only power that stands between them and ruin. 

That was another paid advertisement at this same time, part 
of this tale of woe that went out asking for higher rates in 
order to restore the credit of the 47 western railroads, 

In reference to that I want to say that I am not charging 
the railroads anything for reprinting their advertisements, 
What I have just read was an attempt to justify the rate in- 
crease because the railroads were not in the same class with 
private industry. They say their trains must run whether they 
have a half a load or not. But remember this fact, that in 
every State in the country we know of a reduction of trains 
was made when there was not enough traffic to fill them. 
Out in Iowa, in my own home town, it has not been long since 
the Rock Island had two fast trains at that station, one east 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and the other west at 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and also two local trains, one east at 4.35 in 
the morning and the other west at 9.05 in the evening. All four 
of those trains have been removed. 

In addition to this the railroads are permitted to charge 
rates high enough to accumulate a surplus to cover periods of 
depression. The last time I checked up this surplus it 
amounted to over $1,000,000,000. It would take a loss of 
$166,000,000 a year for six years to eat up the surplus which 
they have already accumulated. That surplus was also col- 
lected from the people, but as soon as it is collected it is for- 
gotten, and when the war comes along, instead of using it, 
they ask-us to put up more money and bear our own losses 
besides. 

Now, Mr. President, I have several more very interesting ad- 
vertisements here and I am very sorry that I shall not have 
time enough to read them all to-night. I shall preserve them, 
however, and perhaps I can present them a little later. How- 
ever, there are one or two more that I will present now. Here 
is another one: 


It is the American farmer, however, who has no complications 
ahead of him and whose flour, pork, beef, mutton, and foodstuffs must 
be depended upon to make up the shortage which is already looming 
big in the distance because the harvest fields of the most fertile sec- 
tions of Europe have been converted into a shambles for the contend- 
ing armies. orts of breadstuffs from the United States in November 
were valued at $40,250,000, or almost four times as much as in No- 
vember, 1913, while meat and cattle exports amounted to nearl $14,- 
000, or a gain of over 20 per cent over 1913, and this despite our 
miserable shipping facilities on the high seas, 


— 


In the ugar of these facts was there ever a time when the farmers 
of Iowa and other Corn Belt States can view the future with as much 
assurance or when they can so well afford to treat fairly every other 
great industry in the Nation as now? 

Putting it in the terms of sound business policy, was there ever a 
time when ras should do their p to the end that American labor 
may be profitably employed in all the great channels of industry and 
that our transportation system may be kept up to a high point of 
efficiency so that it may adequately discharge the heavy ship ing bur- 
dens which will undoubtedly depend upon it in the not distant future? 


That is another beautiful story to the farmer and reason 
why he should come to the relief of these railroads in this 
moment of distress. In reference to that I want to say that 
the commission decided that the roads were not entitled to 
their 5 per cent blanket increase in rates in the eastern case, 
Then the war began. Then began a line of arguments found in 
the above article, 

The commission allowed an increase upon 45 per cent of 
the tonnage in the western case. 


They admit the war has brought calamity to every line of business 
except farming. They single out farming, point to its great pros- 
perity, and Insist it should pay more taxes to the railroads, As to 
the cotton farmer they say nothing. Although more than one-fourth 
of all the farmers in our country are cotton farmers, they are not 
even mentioned. Why? Because they were ruined by the war. The 
railroad business is not hit one-tenth as hard. If anybody is to be 
compelled to help anybody else on account of the war, the railroads 
ought to be compelled to help the cotton farmers. 

And how much better off is the northern farmer? They tell you 
the exports of meat and cattle increased by over 20 per cent in 
November, Yes; but the price has declined over $2 per hundred prior 
to 1915 and since the war began, The ao a shipment abroad would 
give the railroads more business from the farmer, but the lower 

rices are losing him money. There is not a feeder in the country 
ut who is loser, 


That was true up to 1915 and it was true in 1916 and a 
little in 1917, and 1918 and a part of 1919 were better, and 
then came the smash of the farmer. iy 


The railroads of the whole country had over a Dillion dollars of 
surplus when the war began. And here are a few samples of what 
they were earning :` In 1913 the 35 eastern roads averaged 8.07 per 
cent on water and all. The Pennsylvania earned 9.50 per cent. In 
1912 the Santa Fe earned 6.91 per cent. In 1911 the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy had nearly $17,000,000 of met corporate income after 

ying all interest on bonds, taxes, and running expenses of every 

ind, cluding lawyers, politicians, and newspaper advertisements, 
Its whole capital stock was a little less than $111,000,000. There- 
fore its net corporate income on all stock was over 15 per cent, 


Mr. President, after all these advertisements were put in the 
newspapers something happened in the trial of the rate case. 
Something happened to show up this system of propaganda 
which the railroads of the country had constantly been putting 
out to deceive the people with reference to their financial situa- 
tion. Here is another advertisement which brought that to 
issue. They said: 

There is not a single manager of a central or western railroad who 
will not admit that the present supply of first-class freight locomotives 
and box cars could not successfully meet the requirements of several 
bountiful crop years, and yet they have not the funds with which to 
supply this equipment and thus be prepared for the emergency when it 
comes, as it undoubtedly will. S 


So in this advertisement these western roads claimed a short- 
age of funds even to maintain and keep up their equipment. 
Then when we reached the trial we began the proof upon this 
queston of credit. This question was asked: 


Mr. LORENZ. Would not that have to be considered in order to get a 
fair picture? 

Mr. THORNE. Not to cover the point I was covering. I will state 
the point to you again, as it Is stated in the exhibit. 

The carriers have claimed that they have not had the money to 
maintain their pro; ot and that they have had to retrench and go 
backward. Now, that is true as to some carriers, but as to the car- 
riers as a whole it is conclusively shown by the series of exhibits, 
including what we have already introduced and those to follow, that 
the carriers are maintaining their property; they have had the money 
to spend. They are maintaining it at a higher standard as a whole 
than ever before in their history, and in spite of not having the 
money to expend they are spending more in the country as a whole; 
they spent $100,000,000 more in 1913 than ever before in their history, 

Ar. WRIGHT— 


Mr. Wright was the general attorney of all these railroads; 
he was appearing for these 47 western roads trying to get this 
advance in rates. He said: 


Who in this case is spending more? 

Mr, THORNE. In 1914 they spent $20,000,000 more than that. 

Mr. Waiontr. Who in this case is claiming that they bave not had 
the money to keep up their property? 

Mr. THORNE. In the paid advertisements in lowa— 


Some of those were the same advertisements, Mr. President, 


which I have read to you— 

Do you mean to say that—your honor, just a moment. The exhibit 
was prepared before the introduction of the evidence, and, . 
the paid advertisement was drawn forth from a statement by r. 
Wright, asking who had made the claim. 

r. WRIGHT. In this case? 

Mr. THORNE. I say these railroad parties to this case. 

Mr. WALTER. Let us waive that. you say you have the money? 

Mr. WriGHT. Yes; we have maintained our ps rties, and we en- 
pect to. I have never made any contention of that kind in this case; 
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and so far as any advertisement in Iowa is concerned, nobody con- 

nected with this case in the handling of it has anything to do with it, 
Mr. Water. My purpose in was to get f on the ret 


ord the eee Aa have Fee — N — 
0 a . 
ia pie Reto Yes 951 am wit A ie back on that. 

Mr. President, I call your attention to that remarkable situ- 
ation. Here were these railroads putting advertisements in 
600 or 700 newspapers in my State, and I presume they did the 
same—I know they did the same in all of the western section 
paid advertisements, marked “paid,” all of them advertising 
the fact that they did not have funds and money with which 
to maintain their properties; and then when we reached that 
question at issue in the trial of the rate case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, their attorney, representing all the 
roads, gets up, repudiates the advertisements for which we had 
paid and says, We did have the money, and we have maln- 
tained our roads.” 

Not only that, Mr. President, but after the evidence was in- 
troduced the commission passed upon the other proposition. 

But before I comment on that I want to say that we intro- 
duced to offset their claims of broken-down credit the evi- 
dence of the credit of the Government of the United States for 
the preceding 15 years, evidence of the credit of the four great- 
est governments—the United States, England, France, and Ger- 
many—in combination with 20 of the largest cities in the United 
States. We called that combined rate of those Governments and 
cities a pure money rate for convenience. We made a chart of 
the credit rates that the Governments and the cities had to 
pay. Then we took the credit rates which these 47 railroads 
had to pay, and we noted the rise and fall of that credit ex- 
pense to all those roads. There was a remarkable disclosure 
when all of that evidence was collected. 

„That disclosure was, first, that these western railroads had 
a credit a little bit steadier, one which had not fluctuated quite 
So much as the credit of all of these great Governments and 
great eities; and, second, we found that by a small fraction 
the credits of these railroads had fluctuated a little less than 
the credit of the Government of the United States. Those 
facts were undispüted in the record. After we had shown 
them no railroad company denied them, yet they put out their 
advertisements and their propaganda to convince the people 
that their credit was broken down. 

Now, here is what the commission say upon this proposition 
in the decision of 1915, “ Western Rate Advance Case. Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No, 555. Rate increases in 
Western Classification Territory; submitted June 26, 1915; 
decided July 30, 1915.” 

The commission say, upon “The financial evidence“: 

Under this capon we include, first, testimony relating to the inter- 
est: rate which the carriers pay on money borrowed; and, second, tes- 
timony relating to the return on money invested in their securities. 
In general, the matters here under consideration are not rela’ ex- 
cept indirectly, to operating expenses, nor to valuations attaching to 
the carriers’ property, but rather to their urities and their financing. 

We can not accept as final or determinative in this connection the 
recital of failures, no matter how well attested, of particular carriers 
at particular junctures to borrow except at abnormal or prohibitive 
rates of interest. 

Now, then, the particular carrier they used in this case was 
the Chicago Great Western Railroad Co., and the particular 
witness they used in this case was Samuel M. Felton, whom I 
haye described somewhat to you to-night. 

Nor can we allow the testimony of financial experts as to the rela- 
tive credit of rallroads and other industries at particular times or in 
individual instances to yd as against comprehensive statis- 
tical studies such as those presented by the protestants’ witness Norton. 

Mr. President, that means that they went out among the in- 
dustries and found particular instances of failure or of high in- 
terest rates and, using those particular Instances as an example 
of the whole situation, they proved this bad financial condition, 
when as a whole it did exist. Witness Norton, whom we used, 
viewed the whole situation in the way that I have described 
and the commission approved his finding. 

Without a detailed analysis therefore of the financial testimony, as 
defined above, we proceed to set forth the facts of prime importance 
that seem indubitably established. 

rate of interest since 1900 has 


The progressive increase in the rulin 
been demonstrated beyond question, and we do not deem it material to 
o behind the fact into the causes which have operated to bring about 
fits increase. roads in common dustries 

a rate of interest 


keep ou. 


had t 
erally. nig er in 1907 ‘than in 1900. 
P. Norton, in bis 983 shown that the pure money rate "— 


also shown that the same phenomenon of a rising interest rate in the 
period ublic utilities than 
railroads— 


It will be noticed that this parallel runs through everything; 
that it is not confined to railroads— 
by the bonds of manufacturing and other industrial enterprises, by the 
munici bonds of tbe 20 most populous cities in the United States, 
as well as by the bonds of 8 Western and 10 Southwestern railroads 
which are parties to the instant case. 

So this parallel runs through everything, and the railroads at 
the time they were telling all the people of the West that their 
credit was shattered and broken had the steadiest and the 
evenest credit of any of these institutions, not excepting the 
Government of the United States. 

A summary of this showing is exhibited in the subjoined table, No. 
18, which is based upon various exhibits of this witness, 

I shall have to read that table. I want to get it In the Recor», 
and it is against the rules te do it without unanimous consent, 
and everybody is objecting now. I am afraid I shall not have 
time to read all of these figures, but I will do the best I can. 
I hope the President will not be too much disappointed if I skip 
some of them. 

The table is as follows: 

Tasim 18.—Average yields of 9 railways and other industries, 


AVERAGE YIELD OF BONDS. 


2 
i 
i 


3.9 4.8 3.02 3.2 5.4 45 
3.9 4.4 3.01 41 3.2 5.2 44 
3.90 44 3. 05 1.1 3.3 5.1 44 
4.1 4.6 3. 08 43 3.4 5.2 4.6 
4.1 45 317 43 3.5 5.8 4.6 
3.9 4.3 3.11 4.1 3.4 5.0 4.4 
4.0 a4 3.22 42 3.6 5.1 4.6 
44 47 3.42 4.5 3.9 5.4 4.9 
43 4.7) 3.47 4.5 8.9 5.6 5.1 
41 4.4 3. at 4.2 38 5.2 4.8 
4.2 4.6 3.54 44 4.0 5.1 6.0 
4.2 4.6 3. 55 44 4.0 5.3 5.0 
43 4.7 3.59 4.5 40 5.3 6.0 
4.6 5.0 3.82 4.8 4.3 5.7 5.1 
4.5 5.1 3.77 43 4.2 5.9 5.1 


ania Uae & Quincy; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago & North 
„ St. Paul, Minnes) & Omaha; Great Northern; Minneapolis & 
Northern Pacific: Uni 


, Rock Island & Pacific; Colorado & South- 
; & Texas; Missouri Pacific; Southera 
Pacific; St. Louis & San Francisco; St. Louis Southwestern; Texas & Pacific. 
While the selection of the roads covered by the preceding table was 
mot made by the witness, and while the inclusion in the western group 
of three strong roads—the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and 
the Union Pacific—-only slightly interested in the increases under con- 
sideration, may somewhat uality 
inclusion does not im 


of the 
‘table. 


That is the decision of the commission. 

A comparison of the movement of the actual and relative prices of 
railroad and industrial stocks based upon this witness's exhibit 1s 
printed in the appendix as Table No. 43. 

The rise in rate of interest results from influences that also 
produce a rise in the general level of prices. The same necessity that 
requires the carriers to pay a higher rate of interest on capital bor- 
rowed compels them to pay also higher prices for certain articles. 
This double disability rests, it is true, upon other industrial enter- 
prises; although, as we have previously indicated, the ordinary indus- 
trial concern may advance the prices u its own output and thus 
in a way offset the disability of rising costs with less delay and 
hindrance than can a public service industry. For the reasons above 
indicated, the following table, No. 19, from Norton's exhibits is of 
interest; and the diagram following, based on data taken wholly 
from the protestants’ testimony, and showing the relative movement of 

rices for 80 articles used by the railroads and of the revenue from 
Phe equated traffic unit, is deserving of consideration. 


Mr. President, here is an equally interesting table of prices 
of relative commodities quite as valuable as the comparison 
of interest rates. I am very sorry that the limited time at 
my command will not permit me to read all of it into the 
Recorp this evening. However, I shall try to get permission, 
some day when we get back to nermalcy and get rid of the 
shipping bill, to insert it in the Recorp. It is an int 
study—a very interesting study indeed. I think I have a chart 
here somewhere on the proposition. I do not knew whether 
it can be printed in the Recor, er not. At any rate, I want 
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to present my percentages as I have figured them out from 
the table which I have just quoted of the pure-money rate, 
as it is designated, as a combination of the averages of the 
four Governments, the United States, France, England, and 
Germany, and the 20 larger cities in the United States. It 
may be an arbitrary thing to use, but it is a convenient means. 

Taking the average of those four Governments and the 20 
larger cities of the United States, taking their actual bond 
sales, actual yields of interest, and averaging them up, with 
very great_labor and investigation, it is found to be true, and 
an examination of the table shows that the rate of interest 
to the combined western railroads advanced only five-tenths of 
1 per cent in 15 years. The pure money rate, being an average 
of the four Governments and 20 largest cities in the United 
States, advanced three-fourths of 1 per cent. So it will be 
seen that the credits advanced 50 per cent more to the 20 
largest cities in the United States than they did to the group 
of western railroads at the very time they were howling that 
their credit had broken down. The United States Government 
rate advanced 0.55 per cent. Therefore the interest rates to 
the railroads were steadier and advanced less than either the 
pure-money rate or the United States Government rate. 

The table shows that the combined rates of the western rail- 
roads exceed the Government rate from 1.67 per cent to 2.32 
per cent, and an average of 2.04 per cent for the period. It 
also shows that the rate of the Northwestern Rallroad alone 
exceeded the Government rate by an average of 1.75 per cent 
for the period. It is believed this is about the average excess 
of the whole United States. In other words, during this period 
the Government of the United States could have borrowed its 
money at 1.75 per cent less than the railroads paid. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. For a question, Mr. President. I am 
very particular about the floor. I do net want to lose it. 

Mr. KING. I am sure I do not want to take the Senator 
from the floor. I want to ask the Senator if he does not 
believe, and it would seem to be combating the position which 
he is taking, that if the Government of the United States 
should take over the railroads and assume the obligations, of 
course, which it would be required to do if purchasing them 
at a cost of approximately $20,000,000,000, that the borrow- 
ing power of the United States would not be as good as it is 
now and the rate of interest which it would have to pay for 
the money which would be required to pay for the railroads 
would be a greater rate than that which is now paid by the 
Government to borrow money? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Government got the property at 
what the roads were worth, it would have a property cual 
to all these funds, and it would not impair Government credit 
in any way. Of course, if the Government took the railroads 
at a watered value that would be a different story than if it 
took them at an honest value. The Government, in spite of 
all the cry against Government inefficiency, in spite of all the 
talk from people who want to take the Government functions 
over to themselves in some way, is conceded by all to be the 
most efficient instrument in the world when it comes to bor- 
rowing money. It can get money at a lower rate than anybody 
else, Nobody has ever disputed that proposition. I do not 
know but what there would be a saving in the capital charge, 
according to the tables which I have read to-night, of some- 
thing like $500,000,000 a year upon that item. Of course 
what we called Government operation during the war was a 
different story because the old bonds continued as they were. 
There was no advantage of Government credit in the opera- 
tion of the railroads under the Railroad Administration and 
the Railroad Administration should not be charged with that 
kind of an item, J 

Mr. President, I have presented a credit proposition to the 
vacant seats here in the Senate and to the few Senators who 
haye been kind enough to sit around to help maintain a quo- 
rum for the purpose of showing that there is a widespread system 
in the United States organized and developed in the most 
eflicient way to misrepresent the facts to the people of the 
country in reference to railroad capitalization and railroad 
financing and railroad credits. 

Nothing could be better organized, nothing could be worked 
out more systematically, and by advertising these false com- 
binations of figures in the newspapers and everywliere they 
have educated a lot of our people to believe that they really 
were in hard lines when it was not true. Even now railroad 
credit is perhaps the steadiest of any credit we have in the 
country. The Government credit, because of the war, has 


varied much more, and the variation has been much more than 
that of the railroads themselves. Of course. the Government 
had to give them some subsidies during the war. It had 
through its rate-making machinery guaranteed them an ade- 
quate or reasonable return upon the investment which was 
determined by the use of artificial theories of value, and which 
is perhaps $7,000,000,000 above the market value of their stocks 
and bonds, ; 

As I said, the Government would have the right to condemn, 
if it took over the roads ultimately, the stocks and bonds, 
When the Government surrendered the right of eminent domain 
to the railroads and they exercised it in my State and in every 
State they took our properties at their reasonable market 
values. The only measure of damages was the difference in the 
market value before and after the property was taken. Upon 
the same rule these roads are not worth now, according to Mr. 
C. W. Barron, the owner of the Wall Street Journal, over 
$12,000,000,000, 

In a former speech earlier in the session, when I was discuss- 
ing the railroad question a little bit, I quoted the $12,000,000,000 
figure as coming from the editor of the Wall Street Journal. 
Then the editor of the Wall Street Journal kicked up an awful 
muss about it and said it was not true, and I do not know what 
all he did call me. He did not miss anything to make it em- 
phatic that I had no business to charge him with putting out 
such propaganda. That was the editor who made all the fuss. 
Then I looked up the situation and I found the statement was 
made in the March 5 number of the bulletin of the railway 
executives and by C. W. Barron, who is not the editor of the 
Wall Street Journal but the owner of it. So I made a very bad 
mistake, Mr. President, that I want to get fully corrected in the 
Recorp here to-night. I shall not charge it up to the editor 
any longer. We will let the owner stand for those figures. 

Mr. President, I think I have forgotten several important 
points on that phase of the matter, but I hope to have an op- 
portunity later before the ship subsidy bill passes to insert them 
in some way in the Recorp and present them for the consideration 
of the patient Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], who never 
fails us 2 moment. 

There is one other matter. I have a bill prepared, and am 
about ready to introduce it, to fix a new rule in the valuation 
of railroads and provide that it shall not exceed the value of 
the securities. If Mr. Barron's statement is reliable, that will 
reduce the fictitious value about $7,000,000,000. The farmers, 
who pay the freight, would like to have the real value fixed for 
the railroads, not any inflated value or anything of the kind. 
For this reason the representatives of the railroads denounce 
me as a socialist who wants to confiscate their property by 
bringing it down to the real market value on the market which 
they themselves created and control. 

Now I want to call attention to something else that happened 
to the farmers in this connection. I want to call attention to 
the confiscations which have been put upon them. My authority 
for this is the Manufacturers’ Record of February 22, 1923. 
That is to-day, but getting a little closer to to-morrow all the 
time. 

I read: s 


On May 18, 1920, Federal reserve meeting in Washington discussed 
deflation, refiection of credit, breaking down of prices, and higher 
freight rates, but Governor Harding warned those present not to divulge 
the discussions of the day. The inside story revealed by the steno- 
graphie report obtained by the Manufacturers’ Record. 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. Heri] has occasionally 
mentioned in the Senate something about this meeting and has 
told something of the things with reference to it, but the Sena- 
tor from Alabama is a long way behind the Manufacturers’ 
Record when it comes to disclosing the full magnitude and the 
full force of the deflation policy which raised railroad rates and 
destroyed agriculture. Now, some of the things said are: 


After one of the most fateful moninga in the financial history of the 
world, a meeting which no other organization, including the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Supreme Court of the United States, 
would ever have dared to hold in secret and reach its conclusions in 
secret and withhold its conclusions from the public, Governor Harding, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in closing that meeting of the Federal 
Reservé Board, the Federal advisory council, and the class A of di- 
rectors of Federal reserve banks, said: 


These are Governor Harding’s own words— 


I would suggest, gentlemen, that you be careful not to give out any- 
thing about any discussion of discount rates. That is one thing there 
ought not to be any previous discussion about, because it disturbs 
everybody, and if people think rates are going to be advanced there 
will be an immediate rush to Res into the banks before the rates are 
put up, and the policy of the Reserve Board is that that is one thing 
we never discuss with a newspaper man. If he comes in and wants to 
know if the board has considered any rates or is likely to do anything 
about any rates, some remark is made about the weather or something 
else and we tell him we can not discuss rates at all. I think we are 
all agreed it would be very ill-advised to give out any impression that 
any general overhauling of rates was discussed at this conference, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Forty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secre- 
tary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to the transfer of my pair, I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. NEW (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same transfer as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called), Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SWANSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer that I did on the former vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair as before, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Has the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I transfer my general pair with 
that Senator to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace), 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CALDER. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). Has the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. COLT. I have a general pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from California [Mr. JonNson], 
and allow my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 11, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—11,. 
Fletcher Hitchcock 5 N Swanson 
George Kendrick Smit Walsh, Mass. 
Heflin Robinson Stanley 

NAYS—35. 
Rall Ernst fas Reed. Pa. 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 
Broussard Hale Moses Spencer 
Bursum Harreld New Sutherland 
Cameron Harrison Norbeck Wadsworth 
oie Jones, Wash Oddie Warren 
Colt Kellogg Pepper Watson 
Curtis Keyes Phipps Weller 
Edge Lenroot Poindexter 

NOT VOTING—50. 

Ashurst France McLean Shields 
Bayard Gerry McNary Simmons 
Borah Glass Myers Smoot 
Brookhart Gooding Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Harris Nicholson Sterling 
Caraway Johnson Norri Townsend 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Culberson King Owen Underwood 
Cummins Ladd Pa Walsh, Mont. 
Dial La Follette Pittman Williams 
Dillingham MeCormick Pomerene Willis 
Elkins MeCumber Ransdell 
Fernald McKellar Reed, Mo. 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No quorum is present? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a self-evident fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. I enter a motion to reconsider the vote 
just taken; but, of course, a quorum must be obtained first. I 
do not want to lose my right to enter the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not. I take it that we must get 
a quorum before we can do anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum was disclosed upon 
the last call of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Forty-six, I think, was the number an- 
nounced, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Upon the last call of the Sen- 
ate to ascertain a quorum, a quorum was disclosed. On the 
vote just taken a quorum did not vote. 
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Mr. HARRISON. 


Does the Chair hold that a quorum voted 
on the last vote? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, indeed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have moved to reconsider the vote, and 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SWANSON. Pending that motion, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll to ascertain if a quorum is present. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Frelinghuysen Lodge Sheppard 
Brandegee George McKinicy Shortridge 
Broussard Hale Moses Spencer 
Bursum Harreld New Sutherland 
Calder Harrison Jorbeck Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Oddie + Wadsworth 
Capper Hiteheock Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Colt Jones, Wash. Phip Warren 
Curtis Kellogg Poindexter Watson 
Edge Kendrick Reed, Pa. Weller 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. ‘The Secre- 
tary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sen- 
ators, and Mr. Brookwarr and Mr. Keyes answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. McKettar and Mr. Kine entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. On that motion I demand the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. Srantey entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CURTIS, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Win the Senator withhold that for one 
moment? 

Mr, CURTIS. For what purpose? 

Mr. HARRISON. The yeas and nays were ordered on a 
motion to reconsider. I was going to ask to withdraw that 
motion to reconsider, as I understood that by virtue of so 
doing there would be a request to recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the motion made by the Sen- 
ator was out of order. We could do no business without a 
quoruin, and when the Chair announced there was no quorum 
there was nothing to do but to get a quorum. I therefore in- 
sist upon my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. CURTIS. The motion I have made is a privileged motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas Is privileged, 

Mr. HARRISON, I submit—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The motion to adjourn takes precedence by 
the rules of the Senate over the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The motion to adjourn is in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion to adjourn is in 
order, On that motion the yeas and nays have been requested. 
Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the principal legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALDER (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris}. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. . 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I yote “ nay.” 
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Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as preyiously, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KENDRICK (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement with regard to the transfer of my pair as 
on former votes, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
palr with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Curserson] and will vote. I vote 

yea.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with reference to the transfer of my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with regard to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with respect to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before with regard to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STANLEY (when his name was called). I inquire if my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. ERNST}, has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. STANLEY. Not knowing how my colleague would vote, 
I withhold my vote. 


Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). Making the 


same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 


previous roll call, I vote yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ nay.” : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. 1 ask unanimous consent that the motion to 
adjourn be withdrawn, and that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o'clock to-morrow morning, with the understanding that we 
shall have an executive session to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Pending the request, I desire to say that 
the suggestion is satisfactory to this side of the Chamber. We 
have no objection to it. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD SIDINGS IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. BALL, Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, may I ask permission to yield 
long enough to allow the Senator from Delaware to enter a 
motion to reconsider a vote? I will withhold the request I have 
made for a moment, if there be no objection. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What is the motion of the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent that I may ask for a 
reconsideration of the vote by which the Senate concurred in 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3083) authorizing 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. to construct an elevated 
railroad siding adjacent to its tracks in the city of Washington. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is necessary under the 
rules of the Senate that the motion to reconsider be entered 
within two days of actual session of the Senate after the bill 
passes the Senate. I think that means two calendar days 


rather than two legislative days, for reasons that I will not 


state at this time. I think also that the motion is privileged, 
and that the Senator from Delaware has a right to make the 
motion. 

Although a situation has developed where a quorum may not 
be found to be present, I hope that there will be no objection, 
in view of the fact that a manifest error was made by the Sen- 
ate in concurring in the House amendment, and the Senate 
must necessarily correct that mistake. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand that the motion is merely 
to be entered now and not to be acted upon? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It is not to be considered. 

Mr. LODGE. It is merely to be entered. 

Mr. BALL. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Delaware 
asks unanimous consent to enter a motion to reconsider the 


vote by which the Senate concurred in the amendment of the 


House to the bill named by him. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL TO-MORROW. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate take 
a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning, and that at 
11 o'clock there be an executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous consent requested by the Senator from Kansas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 11 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, February 23, 1923, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, February 22, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: ; 


We thank Thee, our Father in heaven, that Thou hast or- 
dained and art administering a providence over Thy children. 
Sheltered under Thy care, we have a retreat that gives security 
and blessed quiet. The thought that Thou dost live and love 
and plan lends courage and sustains us in the hour when hope 
burns low. We thank Thee that our Nation’s history is a great 
evidence of Thy providence. May we draw to-day new inspira- 
tion from the examples of our fathers who struggled in defense 
of the liberty wherewith they have made us free. Help us to 
hold in remembrance and appreciation that emergencies can be 
met, wrongs can be righted, and problems solved by simple 
obedience to our free Christian institutions. The Lord bless 
our homeland, which has been consecrated by the prayers, the 
tears, and the struggles of those who were giants in mind and 
ith conscience, and we will give Thee the praise through Christ. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
reported the bill (H. R. 14408, Rept. 1680) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in appropriations for the year 1923 
and prior fiscal years, and providing supplementary appropria- 
tions for the year 1924, which was ordered printed and referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee reserved all points of order. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO CANON CITY, COLO. 


Mr. SINNOTT, chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, presented a conference report for printing under the rule 
on the bill (H. R. 7053) to grant certain lands to the city of 
Canon City, Colo., for a public park. 


GRANTING CERTAIN LANDS TO ESCAMBIA COUNTY, FLA. 


Mr. SINNOTT, chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, presented a conference report on the bill (H. R. 7967) 
granting certain lands to Escambia County, Fla., for a public 
park, for printing under the rule. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 253. 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may haye leave to file minority views on Senate Joint 
Resolution 253 not later than 12 o'clock Saturday night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to file minority views on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 253 not later than midnight on Saturday. Is there objec- . 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO ANNAPOLIS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint on the Board of 
Visitors to Annapolis Mr. Darrow, Mr. HILL, Mr. Reece, Mr. 
Rlonbax, and Mr. VINSON. 


SPEAKERS PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he will be absent 
to-morrow and perhaps Saturday, and he designates as Speaker 
pro tempore the gentleman from Kansas, Mr. Caurkxrr. On 
Sunday, for the memorial exercises, the Chair will designate 
the gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. Wason, to preside 
over the memorial services for Mr. BURROUGHS, Mr. THompson, 
of Ohio, to preside over the services for Mr. Montoya, and the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Curry, to preside over the 
services for Mr. Noran and Mr. OSBORNE. 


1925. 
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THE SWORD OF MONTGOMERY. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution 
which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 460. 

Resolved, etc., That the sword of Gen. Richard Montgom: which 
he wore when he fell at the siege of Quebec on December » 1775, 
be accepted in the name of the Nation from the donor, Miss Julia 
Barton Hunt, whose generosity is deeply appreciated, and that the 
sword be deposited in the National Museum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the history of the 
sword mentioned in the resolution is given in the letter to me 
of Mr. Gaillard Hunt, which I ask to have printed with my 
remarks, $ 

The career of Montgomery in the early months of the Revolu- 
tion was closely connected with that of the foremost of all 
Americans, the anniversary of whose birth is being everywhere 
celebrated to-day. 

The Continental Congress haying elected Washington Com- 
mander in Chief on June 15, 1775, seven days later elected 
Montgomery a brigadier general. 

Immediately, under a plan of campaign devised by Washing- 
ton and Doctor Franklin, Generals Montgomery and Schuyler 
were placed in charge of an expedition against Canada. Schuy- 
ler being compelled to withdraw on account of sickness, Mont- 
gomery led the American forces against Montreal, which he 
occupied December 7, 1775. Recognizing the importance of this 
exploit, the Continental Congress promoted Montgomery to be 
a major general on December 7, 1775. From Montreal Mont- 
gomery pressed on to Quebec, encountering great difficulties 
and hardships due to the character of the country and the 
severe winter. On the evening of December 31, 1775, as he led 
his men through ice and snow in an assault upon the heights 
of the city he was mortally wounded. 

In a letter written in February, 1776, Washington, communi- 
cating Montgomery's fate to the Continental Congress, lauded 
his valor and lamented his untimely end. The death of Mont- 
gomery made a profound impression both in Europe and 
America. The Continental Congress proclaimed for him “their 
grateful remembrance, profound respect, and high veneration, 
and desiring to transmit to future ages a truly worthy example 
of patriotism, conduct, boldness of enterprise, insuperable 
perseverance, and contempt of danger and death,” caused to be 
erected in his honor a monument of white marble at the front 
of St. Paul’s Church, in the city of New York, bearing an in- 
scription written by Franklin. In 1818 the body of Montgomery 
was removed from Quebec and buried near this monument. 

The action which will probably be taken to-day by the Con- 
gress of the United States will correspond with the action of 
the Continental Congress nearly 150 years ago, when it re- 
corded its glowing tribute to the memory of one of the most 
gifted and heroic of those who sacrificed themselves in the 
struggle for American independence. [Applause.] 

WASHINGTON, February 19, 1923. 


Hon. R. WALTON MOOR, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Moons: By the wish of my cousin, Miss Julia Barton 
Hunt, of New York, and in her behalf, I have the profound honor of pre- 
senting to the Government of the United States, through the Con 
the sword which Gen. Richard Montgomery carried when he was killed 
December 31, 1775, on the Plains of Abraham at the siege of Quebec. 

James Thompson gives the following account of Montgomery's sword: 

“ Holding the situation of overseer of works in the Roy: 
Department at Quebec, I had the superintendence of the defenses to be 
erected throughout the . 17 — which brought to my notice almost every 
incident connected with the . of the blockade of 
1775; and from the part I had pero in the affair generally I con- 
sidered that I had some right to withhold the general's sword, particu- 
larly as it had been obtained on the battle ground. 

“On its having been ascertained that Montgomery's division had 
withdrawn a party went out to view the effects of the shot, when the 
only part of the body that CL egy above the level of the snow was 
that of the general himself, whose hand and part of the left 
in an erect position, but the y itself much distorted, the knees 
being drawn up toward the head; the other bodies that were found at 
the moment were those of his aid-de-camps, Cheeseman and McPher- 
son, and one sergeant; the whole hard frozen. Montgomery's sword was 
close by his side, and as soon as it was discovered, which was first by a 
drummer boy, who made a snatch at it on the oer of the moment, and 
no doubt considered it as his lawful prize, but I immediately made him 
deliver it up to me, and some time after I made him a present of 7s, 6d. 
by way of prize money. 

The sword has been in my possession to the present day (August 16, 
1828). When found it had no scabbard or sheath, but I soon fad the 
present one made and mounted in silver to ee pees 

J Thompson was present at the siege of uisburg. and came 
to Quebec with his ment, the Seventy-eighth Highlanders, and took 
part in the battle of the Plains of Abraham. Subsequently he was a 
pointed deputy officer of publie works in the engineer department. He 
died in Quebec August 80, 1830, aged 98 years. He bequeathed the 


Engineer 


sword to his son, James Thompso. 
at his death in December, 1830, w. 
son Harrower. * è 1 


1905.) 
1 the Marquis of Lorne gave the sword to Victor Drummond, 
aff: the British 
nmond gaye it on September 3, to 
Miss Hunt, wi her brother, the Hon 


from carrying out her intention. Upon her death, as part of her estate, 
the swor 


Louise Livingston Hunt, now presents it 
to the Government of the United States to be placed, if it pleases the 
98 of the United States, with the other Reyolutionary relics in 
the Nationa] Museum, where it mer be seen by the publie and reeall 
the memory of the gallant officer o gave bis life in defense of the 
American cause December 31. 177 8 re 


Yours very respectfully, 


. 

5. 

> 
GAILLARD HUNT. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moore of Virginia, the motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, the district which I 
have the honor to represent is sacred with memories of Wash- 
ington. There, at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, he was 
bern. There, at Fredericksburg, Va., he spent a part of his 
boyhood days and grew to manhood. There he was made a 
Mason in Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, and the Bible used in 
those ceremonies is still in the possession of the lodge. At 
Fredericksburg, Va., in that district, the house in which Mary, 
the mother of Washington, lived and died, still stands, and in 
that city she lies buried. Patriotic women of this land have 
marked her last resting place with a stately monument. 

Yorktown, Va., in that district, is inseparably linked with 
the name of Washington, and marks the culmination of his 
mighty struggle for independence. 

Through all the trials, troubles, and disappointments of his 
long fight for freedom General Washington had the sympathy 
and encouragement of his devoted and courageous sister, Mrs. 
Betty Lewis, wife of Col. Fielding Lewis. She was more than 
sister; she was consoler, comforter, adviser, and friend. 

Betty Lewis lived in Fredericksburg, Va. Her old home, 
known as Kenmore, still stands in that historic city. To this 
beautiful colonial mansion Col. Fielding Lewis had brought his 
charming bride, and there she lived until a few years before 
her death. 

Colonel Lewis was a man of wealth and culture and promi- 
nent in the city’s life. He became an officer in the Revolution- 
ary Army, commanded a division at Yorktown, and after the 
war he was a magistrate in the town, a member of the city 
council, and representative in the legislature. Colonel Lewis 
devoted his acfivities at crucial periods to the manufacture of 
firearms for the Revolutionary service, and it is said that his 
guns armed the Virginia Militia who fought in the Battle of 
Yorktown, It is said that Colonel Lewis spent all of his money 
in this patriotic service. 

The walls of Kenmore still stand as stanch as when the 
house was built. The interior stuccowork is said to be prob- 
ably equal in workmanship to the best in this country. Its 
decorations were chosen by Washington, and he planned the 
ceilings and mantels which adorn its rooms. 

Within the walls of this historic home have gathered Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Henry, Richard Henry Lee, John Paul 
Jones, Light Horse Harry Lee, Count de Rochambeau, and 
many other men illustrious in the history of the Republic. 
Here there gathered a brilliant company when Washington went 
to Fredericksburg after the surrender at Yorktown. This old 
home has survived the shot and shell of civil strife and brought 
to the present the simplicity, the grace, and the charm of the past. 

This old home has an appropriate location, for in this his- 
toric city John Paul Jones once lived. Here also lived Gen. 
Hugh Mercer and Gen. George Weedon, of Revolutionary fame, 
James Monroe, whose home and law office in Fredericksburg 
still stand, and other famous men. In this city still stands 
the Rising Sun Tavern, whose hospitality embraced Washing- 
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ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, George Mason, Marshall, and 
many others, 

Though Kenmore had withstood the tempest of war, yet in 
the past year it became threatened by the onward march of 
modern commercialism. It was proposed to convert its spacious 
grounds into building lots, and to transform the old house 
itself into an apartment house. Then it was that a determined 
band of heroic women in Fredericksburg rallied to its rescue. 
Forming themselves into an association, they arranged for its 
purchase at the price of $30,000, inaugurated a campaign to 
secure funds, raised $13,000 ($6,000 of which came from their 
own city), made their initial payment, saved the home, and 
are now undertaking, by subscriptions of $10 each for life 
membership in the Kenmore Association for the preservation 
of the Betty Washington Lewis home, to raise $16,000 to com- 
plete the purchase. 

This sum will be raised by them; Kenmore will be saved to 
Virginia and to the Nation, The associations of its past will 
be preserved for the future. We may visit where Washington 
Was an honored and welcome guest. 

In the eloquent language of the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot: 

“ Kenmore” will be devoted to the memory of its former owner, 
Hier reign there in a sense will be renewed. And “the tender grace 
of a day that is dead” will preside over that household, never to 
vanish until time at last takes its inevitable toll and the historic 
walls crumble to dust. 

I mention these facts, believing them to be of interest, and 
assured that you will join with me in a hearty Godspeed to 
these patriotic ladies in their worthy work. In the name of 
these ladies I extend to you a hearty welcome to Kenmore, 
the home of Betty Lewis, the sister of Washington. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 2703) to allow the 
printing and publishing of illustrations of foreign postage and 
revenue stamps from defaced plates, with a House amendment 
thereto disagreed to, insist on the House amendment and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speakers’ table the bill S. 2703, 
with a House amendment disagreed to by the Senate, insist 
upon the House amendment, and ask for a conference, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER: appointed the following conferees; Mr. Vor- 
STEAD, Mr. Bores, and Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 124 to the 
bill (H. R. 18660) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the reyenues of such Disrtict for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the following House concurrent resolution: 


House Concurrent Resolution 86. 


Resolved by the House o a eras est (the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 13793) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War rtment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes,“ the Clerk of the House is authorized and directed to 
make the following correction: In line 15 of the matter inserted by 
Senate amendment No. 29 strike out “ Congress). Promotions” and 
insert Congress), promotions.” 


The message also announced that the Senate had receded from 
its amendment numbered 30 to the bill (H. R. 18793) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, and had agreed to the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 18, 21, 34, 36, 38. and 49 to the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein, in 
8-point type, the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN] in respect to 
the so-called Lenroot-Anderson agricultural bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, in 8-point 
type; In the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The letter is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 19, 1923. 

My Dear ConeressMAN McFAppen: I received your letter of 
February 17, 1923, requesting my opinion on the bill (S. 4287) 
to provide credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock 
industries of the United States; to amend the Federal farm loan 
act; to amend the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, 
which was recently approved by the Senate and is now under 
consideration by your committee. I have been particularly 
eoncerned to see whether the bill conforms to sound banking 
ane and whether its administrative features are work- 
able. 

I have had prepared and send you herewith a detailed memo- 
randum analyzing the bill from these points of view, and com- 
menting also upon some other features which seem to be im- 
portant. This memorandum points out grave defects in the 
bill, not only in matters of draftsmanship but in its larger out- 
lines and policies as well, It seems to me that a careful study 
of the measure in the light of this memorandum leads neces- 
sarily to the conclusion that its financial provisions, as now 
drawn, are unsound and dangerous, and that its administrative 
features are unworkable. 

I realize that some support has been given to the bill in the 
belief that it will assist the farmers of the country in obtain- 
ing credit accommodation, adapted to the needs of agriculture, 
and in sufficient amounts to avoid the disastrous effect of a 
credit stringency similar to the one through which this country 
has recently passed. With this object I am in the heartiest 
accord. I feel that the students of our banking structure have 
given too much attention in the past to the commercial and in- 
dustrial needs of the country and not enough attention to the 
vital problem of fitting our banking structure to the needs of 
agriculture. I am convinced, however, that no benefits will 
enure to the farmer from a system which is financially un- 
sound, The farmer has suffered enough in the past from unsafe 
banking systems. Let us not now add to this source of danger 
to the farmer by giving the sanction of the United States Gov- 
ernment to a system which vlolates every canon of sound bank- 
ing to which this Government has been committed since the es- 
tablishment of the national banking system. 

Some support has also been given upon the assumption that 
this bill was indorsed by the Joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry, which conducted an elaborate investigation and has 
published a valuable report upon agricultural conditions. This, 
however, is a misapprehension, for the bill in its present form 
differs radically from the bill which the joint commission in- 
dorsed. Many of the features, especially criticized in the ac- 
companying memorandum, were not contained in the bill in- 
dorsed by the joint commission, but were added in subsequent 
revisions. The indorsements given to the bill in its original 
form, therefore, are not applicable to the bill as it passed the 
Senate. 

In my opinion the greatest service could be rendered to agri- 
culture by enacting into law at the present session the Capper 
bill (S. 4280) and withholding action upon the Lenroot bill until 
the situation can be more thoroughly investigated. The Capper 
bill has the indorsement of the live-stock industry and of the 
great cooperative-marketing movement. It will go far, in my 
opinion, in satisfying the needs of those sections of the country 
which have suffered in the past from inadequate credit facili- 
ties. At the same time it is financially sound and in its ad- 
ministrative features avoids the excessive centralization, which, 
in my opinion, constitutes a serious defect in the Lenroot bill. 
The Capper bill carries with it important amendments to the 
Federal reserve act. It also includes a provision extending for 
nine months the time during which the War Finance Corpora- 
tion can make loans for agricultural purposes, thus bringing as- 
surance that any unforeseen credit needs will be amply taken 
care of during the coming crop season. Until the results of 
further investigation and experience are available, it seems to 
me that this is a complete and adequate program of agricultural 
credits legislation. : 

There are certain features of the Lenroot bill which have 
great merit and should, in my opinion, be incorporated in the 
Capper bill by your committee. The farm-credits departments 
contemplated in the Lenroot bill are, for instance, authorized 
to make loans direct to cooperative-marketing associations upon 
warehouse-receipt security. It seems to me that similar powers 
could well be given to the rediscount corporations contemplated 
in the Capper bill. The Lenroot bill also renders eligible for 
rediscount with Federal reserve banks the paper of factors 
based upon agricultural products in their raw state. It seems 
to me that this provision is sound, and I recommend its inser- 
tion in the Capper bill. I should also suggest including in the 
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Capper bill the section of the Lenroot bill which repeals the 
amendment to the Federal reserve act authorizing progressive 
rediscount rates. 

If I may sum up briefly the reason why, in my opinion, the 
Capper bill is preferable to the Lenroot bill, it is this: The Len- 
root bill attempts to create a separate and independent redis- 
count system for agriculture. Necessarily this will be a sec- 
ondary and, in all probability, an inadequate rediscount system. 
It seems to me, on the other hand, that the agricultural inter- 
ests can properly demand that they be given the benefit, upon 
sound lines, of the best and most adequate rediscount system 
which the country can furnish, and that, in my opinion, is the 
Federal reserve system, liberalized and extended as proposed in 
the Capper bill. The Capper bill aims at strengthening and 
developing the existing banking structure and the Federal re- 
serve system and rendering them more useful and more suited 
to the needs of agriculture. 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. L. T. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
MEMORANDUM ON S. 4287. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1923. 


Sections 1 to 6 of the Lenroot-Anderson bill (S. 4287) pro- 
vide for the organization and operation of farm-credits de- 
partments in the Federal land banks throughout the United 
States. Sections 7 to 13, inclusive, contain amendments to 
the Federal reserve act similar to those embodied in part 2 
of the Capper-McFadden bill. It is the purpose of this memo- 
randum to discuss those sections of the Lenroot-Anderson bill 
which relate to the organization of farm-credits departments. 

The purpose of these sections appears to be to establish a 
separate rediscount facility for certain types of agricultural 
and live-stock paper. 

The bill provides in effect for 12 agricultural rediscount 
banking departments, one in each of the existing Federal 
land banks. Each such department would have a capital of 
$5,000,000 (to which an additional $10,000,000 might be added 
with the approval of the President), to be subscribed and paid 
in by the United States Government. The aggregate capital 
of all the farm-credits departments might therefore reach 
$120,000,000, 

To a considerable extent the proposed new rediscount 
system would perform functions which are already being per- 
formed by the Federal reserve banks. Federal reserve banks 
are now authorized to rediscount for member banks agricul- 
tural paper with a maturity up to six months. Under other 
pending legislation this maximum maturity will be extended 
to nine months. Under the Lenroot-Anderson bill, however, the 
farm-credits departments of Federal land banks could dis- 
count, for national banks, State banks, trust companies, and 
certain other enumerated kinds of credit institutions, agri- 
cultural paper with a maturity of not less than six months nor 
more than three years. As far as concerns agricultural paper 
having a maturity from six to nine months, inclusive, offered 
by national banks or State banks which are members of the 
Federal reserve system, the two systems would, therefore, be 
overlapping. 

The main purpose of the bill, however, appears to be to 
establish a rediscount system for agricultural paper which is 
not eligible for rediscount in the Federal reserve system, either 
because of its maturity or because it does not carry the in- 
dorsement of a member bank. It is contemplated that such 
longer term paper shall be made the basis for the issuance 
of collateral trust debentures, which would be sold in the in- 
vestment market in the same manner that farm-loan bonds 
are now sold, These debentures would be exempt from all 
taxation, State or Federal, including surtaxes, and would be 
secured by the agricultural paper discounted or purchased by 
the farm-credits department. 

The capital of the farm-credits departments would be com- 
pletely supplied by the United States Government, and these 
departments would be operated by directors appointed by the 
Government. In effect, therefore, the system contemplates a 
policy of Government ownership and operation of an agri- 
cultural banking system through the medium of subsidiary 
corporations owned and operated by the United States. 

It does not appear to be contemplated that the United States 
shall be legally liable upon the debentures or other obligations 
of farm-credits departments. Yet the moral obligation would 
be a strong one, for it is hardly conceivable that the United 
States Government could permit a corporate subsidiary owned 
and operated by it to default upon its just debts. In estimating 
the liability which the Government would assume in enacting 
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the bill, we must therefore consider 1 t only the technical lia- 
bility which under the bill might reach $120,000,000 but also 
the potential moral liability, which might be in any amount up 
to $1,200,000,000, 

Before launching the United States Government in a busi- 
ness venture which involves an investment of $120,000,000 in 
cash and a possible moral obligation of $1,200,000,000, the pro- 
posed plan should be studied not only with a view to uscer- 
taining whether it is drawn upon sound lines and with proper 
safeguards sufficient to insure its financial integrity but also to 
see whether it is effective in accomplishing the purposes which 
its authors have in mind. 

I. THE SYSTEM IS FINANCIALLY UNSOUND. 


The farm-credits departments organized under the act are 
expected to operate principally upon borrowed capital. It is 
provided that they may issue collateral trust debentures up to 
ten times the amount of their paid-in capital and surplus, 
These debentures would be secured by at least a like face 
amount of agricultural paper bearing the indorsement of the 
discounting bank or other institution. The financial integrity 
of the system would depend, therefore, upon three factors: 
(1) The financial strength of the farm-credits departments 
primarily and secondarily liable upon the debentures; (2) the 
financial strength of the bank or other rediscounting institu- 
tion; (3) the nature and value of the primary paper pledged 
as collateral. 

(1) The farm-credits departments: The capital supplied by 
the United States Government is expected to stand as a guar- 
anty fund to protect holders of debentures. In estimating the 
value of this guaranty certain elements of weakness must be 
considered. There is no requirement that any part of this 
capital be maintained in liquid form or that a cash reserve 
be maintained. All the capital might be invested in nonliquid 
agricultural paper. There is no limit to the amount of paper 
which may be taken from any one discounting agency in re- 
lation to the capital of the farm-credits department; so far as 
legal limitations are concerned, the whole capital or even more 
than the whole capital could be invested in paper bearing the 
indorsement of one bank or other discounting agency. Con- 
sidering that the liabilities of the farm-credits departments 
may be as high as ten times the capital and surplus, it is ap- 
parent that the value of the guaranty ef the farm-credits de- 
partment would depend to a very large extent upon the value 
of the agricultural paper in which its assets are invested. 

It is true that the debentures of each farm-credits depart- 
ment would be protected by a pro rata guaranty of all other 
farm-credits departments. The value of this guaranty, how- 
ever, appears to be overestimated. It is not a joint guaranty. 
If the assets of a farm-credits department should prove in- 
sufficient to pay all its outstanding debentures, the deficiency 
may be assessed against other “solvent farm-credits depart- 
ments,” but only in proportion to the amount of debentures 
which each such department has outstanding at the time of the 
assessment. 

A farm-credits department which has issued no debentures 
but has operated solely upon its capital, although to a high 
degree solvent would assume no liability for the debentures 
of any other department. On the other hand, the larger the 
liability of any department upon its own debentures the larger 
would be its liability as guarantor of other debentures. More- 
over, it is obvious that the guaranty could be enforced only 
against the unpledged assets of a farm-credits department. 
Its pledged assets would go primarily to satisfy the debentures 
which they secure. If, therefore, a farm-credits department 
had issued its full limit of $10 of debentures for each dollar 
of capital and surplus and had pledged, as would, no doubt, 
generally be required on account of this very liability, agri- 
cultural paper of a face value 10 per cent in excess of the 
face amount of its debentures, it would have no unpledged 
assets against which its guaranty could be enforced. In gen- 
eral, as a farm-credits department becomes more extended 
and as its unpledged assets diminish, it would automatically 
assume a larger share of liability as guarantor. It does not 
seem that much reliance can be placed upon such a guaranty. 

2. The discounting institution: It Is apparent, therefore, that 
unless the paper in which the assets of the farm-credits depart- 
ments are invested is financially sound, little reliance can be 
placed upon the liability or guaranty of these departments. 
The paper will bear the indorsement of the discounting insti- 
tutions, and the next step in our analysis is to determine the 
value of this indorsement. 

In the original Lenroot-Anderson bill, which had the ap- 
proval of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, the 
discounting institution could be a national or State bank or a 
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trust company, savings institution, or incorporated llve-stock 
loan company. In the bill as it passed the Senate there are 
added rural-credit corporations, incorporated farm-credit com- 
panies, cooperative banks, and cooperative credit or marketing 
associations. The additions are important. 

National banks and, to a large degree, State banks, savings 
institutions, and trust companies are subject to limitations 
under State or national law and to periodic inspection by 
State or national examiners. They are required to keep a 
minimum cash reserve; their investments are frequently lim- 
ited; there is usually double liability on the part of stock- 
holders; and any tendency toward unsound practices can be 
quickly checked by State or national banking authorities. In- 
corporated live-stock loan companies are generally formed on 
a substantial scale and take only secured paper. In the origi- 
nal bill, therefore, some reliance could have been placed on the 
indorsement of the discounting institution.“ 

No such safeguards surround the operations of the institu- 
tious added by the revised Lenroot-Anderson bill. Rural-credit 
corporations, incorporated farm-credit companies, cooperative 
banks, or cooperative credit or marketing associations are enu- 
merated but not defined in the new bill; hence it is impossible 
to ascertain under what limitations they will operate. There 
is no requirement that they be subject to periodic inspection, 
State or national. There is no requirement that they main- 
tain a cash reserve or maintain their capital in liquid form. 
There is no limitation on the amount which such an institution 
may lend to one borrower—a limitation essential to sound 
banking. There is no requirement that capital be paid in in 
cash. In the case of cooperative credit association—a vague 
and undefined term—there is no requirement that there be any 
capital at all. 

As amended in the Senate, the bill contains certain limita- 
tions on the amount of paper which may be discounted for any 
one institution, but upon examination it appears that these 
limitations could hardly be effective. No paper may be dis- 
counted for any agricultural credit corporation, incorporated 
live-stock loan company, or farm-credit company, which has 
rediscounted paper equal to or exceeding ten times the paid-up 
capital and surplus of such company.” It will be observed, 
however, that the limitation refers only to rediscounted paper. 
A company may be indebted upon its own promissory notes or 
bonds or other primary obligations in any conceivable amount, 
and yet it would not be debarred from discounting paper with 
the farm-credits department. Moreover, there is nothing in the 
bill to prevent a company from incurring liabilities in any 
amount which unsound finance might dictate after it has dis- 
counted its limit with the farm-credits department. A company 
with $10,000 capital could discount $100,000 of paper with a 
farm-credits department and the next day borrow $100,000 more 
from some other source. 

As far as “cooperative credit associations” are concerned, 
there is no limit whatever upon the amount which they may 
discount. 

Even If the limits which the bill attempts to place were effec- 
tive, they would be far too high to afford adequate protection, 
A company taking the best quality of real-estate mortgages or 
paper secured by live stock or commodities with a safe margin 
can properly borrow a maximum of ten times its capital. The 
discounting agencies may, however, do a miscellaneous agricul- 
tural business and may make loans without security, or upon 
questionable security, such as crop mortgages or second or third 
mortgages on land. For such companies the limit of ten to one 
is much too high. For banks the limit—unless further re- 
stricted by State or Federal law—is five to one. A bank already 
has demand or short-time deposit liabilities which often exceed 
ten times its capital and surplus. A law which encourages 
such banks, in addition, to incur rediscount liabilities equal to 
five times their capital and surplus, is an invitation to unsound 
banking and a menace to the public welfare. 

It follows, therefore, that no great reliance can be placed 
upon the indorsement of the discounting institutions contem- 
plated by the bill, since they are not surrounded by the restric- 
tions and safeguards which experience has shown to be essen- 
tial to sound banking. 

3. The agricultural paper: We are thrown back, then, upon 
the primary agricultural paper upon which the whole system 
is built. Not only the proceeds of debentures but the whole 
capital reserve of the discounting institutions, as well as of 
the farm-credits departments, may be invested in this paper. 
If the paper is unsound the system is unsound: One might 
expect to find, therefore, safeguards and limitations thrown 
about such paper comparable to the safeguards thrown around 
the farm-mortgage paper upon which the existing Federal farm- 
loan system is based. 


No such limitations or safeguards are provided. Only in the 
case of direct loans to cooperative producing or marketing asso- 
ciations is there any requirement as to security. Such direct 
loans must be upon live stock or commodities and must not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of their value. These limitations are not ap- 
plicable to paper rediscounted for banks, rural-credit corpora- 
tions, live-stock loan or farm-credit companies, or cooperative 
credit associations. 

A farm-credit corporation could invest ten times its capital 
in crop-mortgage paper, with all its hazards and uncertainties. 
A cooperative credit association, without a dollar of capital, 
could make unlimited loans to its members without any security 
Whatever. And such paper, discounted with a farm-credit de- 
partment, could form the security for debentures issued under 
Government auspices and sold to investors. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the most elementary principles 
of sound finance have been overlooked in drafting the bill. In 
its national banking laws the United States Government has 
set up a standard of sound banking which is regarded as a 
model among the States. Through the Federal Reserve Board 
it endeavors to promote sound banking practices on the part of 
State banks which are members of the system. In its Federal 
farm-loan system it has set a standard of conservatism and 
soundness which has won the confidence of investors. It is 
difficult to conceive that Congress should now stand sponsor for 
a system which violates eyery sound banking principle and con- 
tains not even the rudiments of safety. 


Il, THE ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES OF THE BILL UNWORKABLE, 


The discussion heretofore has been of the financial features 
of the bill, Even the soundest financial plan, however, must 
depend upon good administration for its success. It is im- 
portant to examine, therefore, the administrative structure 
which the bill contemplates, both with respect to the manage- 
ment of the farm-credits departments and with respect to their 
supervision by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Nominally, the new powers conferred by the bill are vested in 
the Federal land banks. These are corporations organized 
under the farm loan act for the exclusive purpose of making 
mortgage loans upon farm lands. The last annual report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury showed that the Government on 
October 31, 1922, owned somewhat over $4,000,000 out of a total 
of approximately $35,000,000 of the capital stock of these banks, 
the remainder being owned by local farm-loan associations and 
to a small extent by individual borrowers. Under the farm loan 
act the temporary management of these banks is placed in the 
hands of five directors appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board. The permanent management was to be in a board of 
nine directors, of which six, known as local directors, were 
to be selected by the stockholding farm-loan associations and 
three, known as district directors, were to be appointed by the 
Farm Loan Board. In fact, however, the permanent organiza- 
tion has never been effected, a joint resolution, approved Janu- 
ary 18, 1918, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase farm-loan bonds from the Federal land banks, and, con- 
tinuing the temporary organization as long as any such bonds 
are held. The Strong bill, recently reported by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, provides for termination of the 
temporary management and substitution of a permanent board 
composed of three local directors chosen by the farm-loan asso- 
ciations, three district directors appointed by the Farm Loan 
Board, and a seventh director appointed by the Farm Loan 
Board out of three nominees selected by the farm-loan associa- 
tions. 

These boards of directors, whether permanent or temporary, 
are authorized to elect the president, vice president, secretary 
and treasurer, and other officers and employees of the Federal 
land banks, to define their duties, and to dismiss them at 
pleasure. 

Upon this existing structure the Lenroot-Anderson bill super- 
imposes an auxiliary organization designed to exercise the 
powers conferred in the bill. It is provided that each Federal 
land bank shall establish under the supervision of its tem- 
porary directors and, after the establishment of the permanent 
organization, under the supervision of its district directors,” 
a farm-credits department. During the temporary organiza- 
tion, therefore, the five directors appointed by the Government 
to carry on the farm-loan business will also operate the farm- 
credits department. Under the permanent organization the 
three directors appointed by the Government will act, appar- 
ently, as a separate board of directors in charge of farm credits. 
There will, therefore, be one corporation with two boards of 
directors. Such a situation can hardly promote efficient ad- 
ministration, since the same set of officials and employees will 
be subject to the orders of two boards of directors, 
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The most serious objection to the plan, however, is that in 
either event the operation of the farm-credit rediscount system 
will be placed in the hands of men who have no special quali- 
fications for the positions. The temporary directors of the Fed- 
eral land banks have already been selected and are now in 
office. They were selected, it may be assumed, because of their 
experience in passing upon real-estate mortgage loans, and not 
because of their familiarity with loans upon live stock, agri- 
cultural products, or growing crops. These directors are to be 


required to undertake the administration of an entirely new |. 


business, enormous in scope, technical, and difficult in its de- 
tails, and very much more hazardous than the mortgage-loan 
business which they are now carrying on. 

If the Strong bill is adopted at this session—it has not yet 
passed the House, and has not even been considered by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee—it will be possible to 
organize the system under the direction of the three “ district 
directors” to be appointed by the Farm Loan Board, These 
same district directors, however, will constitute the Govern- 
ment representatives upon the board of directors in connec- 
tion with farm-mortgage loans. Unless an entirely new set of 
district directors should be appointed, it would be necessary 
to find among the existing directors of the Federal land banks 
men who combine the qualifications necessary for both posi- 
tions. It is by no means certain that such men can be found. 

The same difficulty of adapting an existing institution to 
new and unfamiliar uses will be encountered when we con- 
sider the provisions made for supervision of the farm-credits 
departments. The supervision is placed in the hands of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. It has power to make rules and 
regulations governing the execution of the act, and has virtual 
control over the operations of the farm-credits departments 
and their debenture issues. The executive officer of the board 
has stated at a public hearing that the board does not want 
to administer the act. None of its members were appointed 
with a view to their qualifications in administering a rediscount 
banking system. Nor is {t contemplated, in the present draft 
of the bill, that any new members be appointed for the purpose. 

Apart from the difficulty of personnel, the bill contains ad- 
ministrative features which even with the best possible per- 
sonnel would appear to be unworkable. The provisions of 
Title I of the farm loan act, relating to the preparation and 
issue of farm-loan bonds, are made to govern, “so far as appli- 
cable,” the preparation and issue of debeutures issued by farm- 
credits departments. Under Title I the following procedure is 
prescribed in connection with issuance of farm-loan bonds: 
Land banks must first, through the “ registrar” of the district 
(an official appointed by the board), make written application 
for approval of an issue, tendering with the application the col- 
lateral security to be offered. 

With the security there must be a schedule and description 
thereof. It must be checked by the registrar and forwarded 
to the Federal Farm Loan Board. The board is required to 
“cause to be made such investigation and appraisement of the 
securities tendered as it shall deem wise” and grant or reject 
the application in whole or in part. The registrar then attends 
to the issuance and execution of the bonds and assumes custody 
of the collateral. The bonds are engraved by the Treasury 
Department according to prescribed forms. 

It is apparent that this machinery, while perhaps appropriate 
in the case of farm-loan bonds, is not adapted to the needs of 
short-term or “intermediate” farm credits. It contemplates 
that the Farm Loan Board shall itself, through agents and in- 
spectors, satisfy itself as to the safety and adequacy of all 
collateral A bank in Idaho or a loan company in Oregon 
may desire to discount a block of paper with the local land bank. 
The land bank, for fear of tying up its capital in unacceptable 
loans, will generally be unwilling to discount the paper until 
it receives the approval of the Farm Loan Board. The paper, 
comprising perhaps. the notes of a hundred or more farmers, 
is put into shape, financial statements are executed, chattel 
mortgages and crop mortgages are analyzed and described, and 
the material delivered to the land bank. It is checked by the 
registrar and shipped, with his report, to Washington. The 
board sends out its appraisers, analyzes the hundred or more 
statements, inspects the chattels and crops, has the debentures 
prepared, and ships the material back with its approval. * By 
the time the loan is approved and the debentures issued several 
months may have expired. Such an amount of centralization 
is not, in the long run, workable in a business In which prompt- 
ness, flexibility, and adaptation to local needs are as essential 
as they are in the business of rediscount banking. It is doubt- 
ful whether the sponsors of the bill realize, moreover, that it 
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will necessitate a permanent credit and clerical staff in Wash- 
ington of several hundred men. The War Finance Corporation, 
doing a similar business on a smaller scale than is contem- 
plated and with an effective field organization, required a staff 
of 300 employees in Washington. The 12 land banks may do 
a business of more than a billion dollars. It is impracticable 
to operate such a centralized system upon sound lines and yet 
give satisfaction to the agricultural communities. 
III. THE SYSTEM WILL BE INELASTIC, 

A fundamental defect in the Lenroot-Anderson bill, from the 
point of view of the farmers whom it is intended to benefit, 
will be In its inelasticity. The Federal reserve system is based 
upon the theory of an elastic currency. As long as reserve 
requirements are met the Federal reserve banks can issue all 
the currency that is required for legitimate commercial or agri- 
cultural needs. The farm-credits system created by the Len- 
root-Anderson bill, however, depends upon the sale of deben- 
tures In the investment market. In a time of difficulty deben- 
tures may be unsalable. Yet, it is in perlods of stress that the 
farmer is generally most in need of credit. During the collapse 
in agricultural prices in 1921 the situation was greatly aggra- 
vated by a general calling of loans on the part of the banks, 
due to reduced deposits. A bank has a strong incentive to 
accommodate its customers in a time of stringency. The in- 
vestors holding farm-credit debentures will have no such incen- 
tive. They will expect that the debentures be paid when due, 
regardless of the needs of the farmers. To protect their de- 
bentures the land banks will be compelled to liquidate their 
paper, to press it for collection, regardless of the hardships to 
the farmer. Far from supplying a reserve facility in times of 
deflation and stringency, the Lenroot-Anderson bill will, there- 
fore, tend to accentuate the stringency and accelerate the con- 
traction of credit. 

IV. THE SYSTEM RESTS UPON TAX EXEMPTION. 

In its promise of cheap money to the farmer the bill relies 
mainly upon exemption of debentures from Federal and State 
taxes. Yet the House has recently passed a resolution for a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the issuance of tax- 
exempt obligations. A proviso exempting farm-loan bonds from 
the prohibition was rejected. It is difficult to see how the 
House could consistently within a few weeks authorize the issu- 
ance of a large amount of new tax-exempt securities, nor is a 
possible additional billion of tax-exempt securities to be con- 
templated without grave concern. 

V. OTHER DEFECTS. 

There are other defects in the Lenroot-Anderson bill, largely. 
due to faulty draftsmanship, which will be alluded to only 
briefly : 

(a) By providing that debentures shall be payable only out of 
the assets of farm credits departments the bill might render 
them nonnegotiable, in view of the provisions of the negotiable 
instruments law. 

(b) The bill provides that discount rates shall not exceed by 
more than 1 per cent the rate borne by the last preceding issue 
of debentures, (Sec. 202.) It also contemplates that col- 
lateral may be segregated, so that high-grade paper, e. g., ware- 
house receipt paper, may be made the basis of a separate 
issue, and thus obtain the benefit of the lower interest rate to 
which its credit standing entitles it. (Sec, 201 (b).) If the 
last previous issue was based on such high-grade paper, this 
would set a standard for discount rates for all paper, whether 
high grade or otherwise. In a period of rising rates the banks 
might find their operations paralyzed by this limitation. 

(e) Moreover, the makers of the high-grade paper would not 
get the benefit of the lower rate to which their paper is entitled, 
since discount rates must apparently be uniform to all. 

(d) The provision which purports to limit to 13 per cent the 
amount which a discounting institution may charge for its in- 
dorsement is inaptly drawn. Any paper upon which the borrower 
“has been charged” more than 13 per cent in excess of the 
discount rate is ineligible. There is no criminal penalty for 
any evasion of the act. Moreover, a bank which has paper upon 
which a greater rate has been charged can not make such 
paper eligible by rebating the excess to the borrower. Unlesg 
the discount rate is high there will, therefore, probably be but 
little eligible paper in the Western and Southern agricultural 
States, where interest rates are often as high as 10 and 12 
per cent. 

(e) The provision relating to distribution of earnings is in- 
complete. No disposition is made of earnings above dividends 
and above the 25 per cent to be used to retire stock, 

(f) There is no provision for liquidation of farm credits 
departments or administration in the event of insolvency, 
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(g) No provision is made for suits by or against farm credits 
departments. ; 

(h) Agricultural paper is not correctly defined. Only paper 
the proceeds of which have been used for an agricultural pur- 
pose is eligible. Paper“ issued“ for an agricultural purpose, such 
as fertilizer notes or notes evidencing purchase of live stock or 
farm supplies, is apparently not eligible, since “proceeds” of 
such notes are not generally used for an agricultural purpose, 
The corresponding definition in the Federal reserve act covers 
both types of paper, 

FUNDING OF FOREIGN DEBT. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 14254) to amend the act entitled “An act 
to create a commission authorized under certain conditions to 
refund or convert the obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States of America, and for other purposes,” ap- 

roved February 9, 1922, with Senate amendments thereto, and 

move that the Senate amendments be agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
bill H. R. 14254, with Senate amendments thereto, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Senate amendments were read. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BURTON}. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, there are four amendments to 
this bill which were added by the Senate. Two of those amend- 
ments pertain to form merely, and two to substance. The first 
amendment was made necessary by the fact that the report 
of the commission to the President, which was by him trans- 
mitted to the Congress, was not clear in its statement of the 
interest to be upon the bonds to be given by the British 
Government. o correct this an amendment was proposed 
while the bill was under consideration in the House, and that 
amendment was adopted. When it was adopted, however, it 
was not in line with reference to the report of the commission 
and the message of the President, so the first amendment 
strikes out the reference to the report and to the message 
sua independently states the terms of settlement with Great 

tain. 

The second amendment is merely one of quotation marks. 

As the bill originally passed the House double quotation 
marks were required, because there was one quotation and in 
that quotation was a quotation of other material. It was made 
simple. 

The third amendment, however, goes to the substance. In- 
stead of the House provision, that 
similar settlements, but not more favorable in terms, with other gov- 
ernments indebted to the United States are hereby authorized to be 
made, subject to the approval of the President— 

The provision is made— 


that there may be settlements with other governments indebted to the 
United States upon such terms as the commission created by the act 
1 February 9, 1922, belſeve to be just, subject to the approval 
of the Congress by act or joint resolution. 

In other words, the commission does not have the power to 
conclude any settlement with the approval of the President. 
Whatever settlements it Judges to be proper and just must be 
submitted to the Congress for approval by joint resolution or by 
act. I may say that the commission has no objection whatever 
to this amendment. There is, however, one objection which 
might assume considerable importance. We have just made a 
settlement with Great Britain, which is a favorable one, and 
that would naturally act as a spur to other governments to con- 
clude settlements. Action upon such possible settlements is now 
postponed until Con meets again next December. How- 
ever, I do not re that as a very serious objection. It will 
be remembered that the House voted by about 180 to 130 on 
the 24th of October, 1921, against bringing back these settle- 
ments to Congress for approval; but in our consideration here 
a couple of weeks ago I think it worked well to leave it to the 
House, because the Members, instead of tearing the settlements 
to pieces, took it up as a general proposition, as an entirety. 
Then there is one other thing which I think is very much to the 
eredit of this body; there was a nonpartisan spirit manifested, 
and a large majority of those on the other side voted In favor 
of the settlement. I think those who voted against it did it 
more as a perfunctory act, with the view that in so doing they 
were performing the duties of a minority. 

The fourth amendment, which is also one of substance, 
changes the commission in its membership from five to eight, 
providing that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be ex officio 
a member and that the other seven shall have not more than 
four of any one political party. That leaves on the commission 
the present members and requires the appointment of three 
others, whom I fancy it is intended shall be of the Democratic 
‘Party. That will evoke the applause of some, and personally I 
have no objection to it, though I really think five a better num- 


ber for such a commission than eight. The controlling fact in 
favoring acceptance of the amendments is this: This is a great 
international settlement which has to do with the stability, 
financial and political, of the whole world. When the proposi- 
tion was put up to the British cabinet, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer arriving from this country on Friday night, the 
British cabinet on the following Tuesday, only three or four 
days later, to it; and it is well for us to agree to it 
promptly without any delay such as would be incident to the 
appointment of a conference committee, and without any fur- 
ther discussion in the Senate, where discussion, free to all, has 
already expanded to what some think—and I share that opin- 
ion—to unreasonable limits. One other point: I trust, Mr. 
Speaker, if similar settlements with other nations are referred 
again to Congress there will be an absence in the discussions 
here and in the other body of those attacks upon the country 
with which we are dealing, which characterized some of the 
discussion of the settlement with the British Empire. Sueb 
attacks as were made, if they were taken seriously in diplomatic 
circles, might strain our relations with other countries. 

We are not doing credit to ourselves as a legislative body 
when any of us gives free rein to these expressions of criti- 
cism and expressions of dislike of other countries. There are 
certain standards of politeness and comity between nations 
which we should preserve in all our transactions, I trust if 
the commission should agree upon other settlements to be 
brought back here the discussion will be free from the ani- 
madverslons which developed in another body in the discussion 
of this subject. _[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. COLLIER}. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker. [Applause.] This is a unan- 
imous report from the Committee on Ways and Means to agree 
to the Senate amendments and it is very gratifying, I may 
say, in the brief time at my disposal this morning, to us who 
in October, a year and some months ago, fought so hard to 
have the final disposition of this matter referred to the Con- 
gress to find that this has now been done. I also want to 
congratulate the country that there has been a return to 
some semblance of fair play by bringing in a provision whereby 
three Members of the minority may be represented. on the 
commission charged with the duty of making settlements in 
which thousands of American people who belong to the minority 
are interested. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLDFIELD]. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when this bill passed the 
House on February 9 I made an argument on the floor in 
opposition to its terms. I felt then that I made a legitimate 
argument against the bill and feel so yet. The crux of my 
argument was that the British taxpayers should pay the same 
rate of interest on the bonds they issue, with which to pay 
their obligations to us, that our taxpayers must pay on the 
bonds we issued when we loaned the money to Great Britain. 
As I said, I feel that this is not only a legitimate argument 
but a reasonable and sound argument. I was taken severely 
to task by the Wall Street Journal of date February 10, and 
was criticized and abused by this great representative of Wall 
Street financiers and international bankers, and I shall place 
this article in the Record to show how the representatives of 
Wall Street interests abused me for my attitude. 

[From the Review and Outlook.] 
CRITICS OF BRITISH REFUNDING. 


Representative OLDFIELD, of Arkansas, speaking of the British 
pies for refunding the debt to us, is reported as declaring, “ While it 
g said that this settlement comp s the best terms p. ble, I do not 
know whether they are or not.“ There is not space in this column, or 

rhaps in this whole newspaper, to discuss so vast a subject as what 
Representative OLDFIELD doesn't know. What he does know could be 
dismissed in about three lines, after deducting the things he knows 
which are not so. He s s of taking the people's money at 4% 
oe oaa 9 es the PAnR — . tne oan e is 

rence at some approximatin ,000,000, . en 
multiplying 14 per eet 1 of the pe ge doing 
y- 


it incorr 
But the American — le are buying their own 41 per cent bonds in 
the market through the etary of the Treasury, and he is doing his 
new borrowing at lower rates. To exact a usurious interest 
from the British for more than half a century, on theory that we 
once paid 4} per cent ourselves, may sound like d finance in the 
ks and it would be New York. But 


3 in Hester St 2 
whatever we may have paid for money under the pressure of war. we 
can not charge more than the rate of interest on a credit as good as 
that of the tish, which credit will be at less than 3 per cent long 
before the first 10 years are over. 

And what Mr. OLDFIELD, of Arkansas, did not learn at the crosg- 
roads grocery, where he obtained his conceptions of international 
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finance, is that the ponios he uses with which to multiply the difference 
of 11 per cent in Interest includes-the complete amortization of the 
(Amortization means the provision for repayment, . OLD- 
One of the greatest weaknesses of popular government is that 
it is average government and never expert government. It is necessary 
to get it down to the intelligence of a Con of OLDFIELDS. But the 
OLDFIELD has always the first characteristic of ignorance. It by turns 
despises, distrusts, and fears what it does not understand. Thus Con- 
gress adds another interest limitation to the refundin bill, mang un- 
necessary and operating as a bar to settlement wi other nations, 
3 us the meddlesome and unintelligent limitation of 41 per cent 
over years acted in the present case. 

Nothing could have done more to stimulate international Sood will 
and also to relieve the burdens of the American taxpayer, with their 
hampering restrictions upon American business and credit, n 
unanimous acceptance of the Debt Commission’s terms by 
vote. This was the gracious thing to do. The American 8 wil 
not lose a penny by the difference in bond interest, use the Treas- 
ury can buy Liberty bonds in the market and refinance at whatever the 
current rate of interest may be. To what a point have we come when 
we confuse boorish insolence with democracy 

When you have read this article you will realize that the 
Wall Street Journal made no argument in refutation of the 
argument which I made, but confined its statement to the 
lowest sort of criticism and abuse. In my reply I shall not 
stoop to the level of the Wall Street Journal. I have no desire 
to enter into a controversy with this paper, but my advice 
would be that when they criticize a Member of Congress they 
should refute the arguments of the Member of Congress, in- 
stead of descending to the low level of this article. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been in Congress now 14 years. I was born 
and reared in my district within 25 miles of where I now re- 
side. No better people live than the people of my district. I 
did not come here to represent the ideas of Wall Street, the 
international bankers, or the Wall Street Journal, but, on the 
contrary, I came here to represent the plain people of my dis- 
trict and State, and the honest taxpayers of the country. I 
still contend that we should not be any more generous to the 
taxpayers of a foreign country than we are to the taxpayers 
of our own country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas 
if this commission that made this settlement with the British 
Government had not been lenient and generous, how could the 
British Government pay these £100,000 gratuities to these big 
admirals and generals and lesser gratuities to these lesser offl- 
cers? We had to make some kind of provision out of the Ameri- 
can exchequer so that these gratuities could be paid in Eng- 
land. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. In answer to the gentleman I will say that 
in the speech that I delivered on the 9th I used practically this 
language, that I thought if there had not been so much drum 
beating around the world by England she would probably have 
more money with which to pay her debts. I have heard the 
statement made in regard to this piece of legislation that we are 
helping our own people indirectly when we are giving a gener- 
ous treatment to Great Britain, because then they will have 
money with which to purchase our surplus products, and it 
would thus be of indirect benefit. In the language of my friend 
from New York [Mr. Cocknran], I would be very glad to see 
Congress begin to help the people directly instead of helping 
them indirectly. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEAGALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLDFIELD. I will. 

Mr. STEAGALL. If we are going to start out showing favors 
at the expense of this Government to the other governments 
based on the idea that it will revive international trade, had not 
we better get busy and pass the bills now pending in both 
Houses of the Congress to provide for the lending of a couple 
of billions to Germany in order that they may begin to pay? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Well, the one argument is just about as 
sound as the other. I will say to the gentleman, however, I 
would not be in favor of lending any more money to foreign 
governments. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
[applause], the two principal amendments to this bill do two 
things. First of all, it retains to the Congress of the United 
States the right finally to approve future settlements made by 
the commission with foreign governments. Secondly, it re- 
moves absolutely from the commission any possibility of 
politics, I hope that the amendments will be agreed to unani- 
mously in the House. And, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to print as a part of my remarks a statement recently 
made by a Presbyterian minister of Toronto, Canada, a very 
dear and long-time friend of mine, in which is pointed out the 
differentiations between socialism, communism, Bolshevism, 
anarchism, and nihilism, and such “isms.” It is information 
to me, and it is a very clear explanation of the sentiments found 
in those different “isms,” and I would like to have it printed for 
general use for the public because it is valuable information. 


loan. 
FIELD.) 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in S-point 


type for the purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does this Presbyterian minister condemn these “isms” or 
adopt them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
American. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is, he condemns them? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; he condemns them severely. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the document referred to: 

THE MENACE or BousHevism, Irs Cause AND CURN. 

[A sermon preached in the First Presbyterian Church, Victoria, British 
‘olumbia, Sunday evening, April 6, 1919, by Rev. John Gibson 
nkster, B. A. The first of a series of sermons on The crisis and 

the Christ,” or “ Reconstruction and religion.“ 

“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, if any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me.” (Matthew, 16-24.) 


He condemns them where they are un- 


“And one of the company said unto him, Master, speak to my 
brother, that he divide the inheritance with me.“ (St. Luke, 
12-13.) 

“ We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves.” (Romans, 15-1.) 

“For the love of Christ constraineth us; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead.“ (II Corin- 
thians, 5-14.) 

“In discussing this subject it is well for us first to give the 
definition and meaning of the word Bolsheviki' and also the 
word ‘soviet, for a good deal of confusion exists in the public 
mind on the meaning of these two terms. 

“The term ‘soviet’ means ‘the council of workers, soldiers, 
and peasants —it is a political institution by means of which 
an empire, province, city, town, or village may be governed. 
The term ‘ Bolsheviki’ means those of the “ail vata lt is a 
political party in the soviet—that party which controls the 
government of Russia to-day. Bolshevism is the principles, 
methods, and rules which dominate this party. As the word 
implies, it represents the great mass of the Russian peasantry, 
than which there is no finer peasantry in the world. 

Russia for the first time in her history has a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. This is the 
thing which the socialists of America, Britain, and Germany, 
the communists of France, and the anarchists of Russia have 
been trying to get for many years. In this sense Bolshevism 
is simply a new name for an old movement. It is in reality 
anarchy realized which means the abolition of existing insti- 
tutions—social, industrial, and political—and the substitution 
therefor of government by the majority. 

“Now, some may wonder why I, a Presbyterian minister, 
should discuss this subject in a church on Sunday night. My 
answer is: This is a subject which is vitally interesting and af- 
fecting the people in the church, and J consider it my duty to 
deal with such a subject in the light of the teaching of God's 
word. I am dealing to-night with the great theme of ‘The 
crisis and the Christ’ or Reconstruction and religion,’ and 
surely it is necessary to discuss Bolshevism in the light of that 
theme, For that reason my address to-night is not a disquisi- 
tion on philosophy, economy, or society, but a sermon on re- 
ligion. 

“As already hinted, in dealing with Bolshevism we are really 
dealing with a phase of socialism—a phase which is largely de- 
termined by the influence of time and place. As a rule social- 
ists believe somewhat differently from Bolshevists, but they 
have this in common at least—as Pat is reputed to have said— 
We are agin’ the government’; both are thoroughly dissatistied 
with the present order of private ownership. And let me say 
in passing, there are millions who are neither socialists nor 
Bolshevists who are dissatisfied and disgusted with this present 
order of things. As we witness the selfish avarice, the unscru- 
pulous profiteering, and the consequent vulgar display on the 
one hand, and on the other the intolerable inconveniences, the 
grinding poverty, and the unbearable suffering, no one with an 
atom of human feeling can remain silent or inactive under the 
present order. 

“Tt so happened in Russia that the people got an opportunity 
of dealing successfully with these conditions, and at the same 
time with the persons large responsible, namely, the landown- 
ers, the aristocrats, and plutocrats. When the people of Rus- 
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sia got that chance they dealt with these conditions and classes 
in one tremendous blow. They had a real, live revolution, 
turned things upside down and inside out. Their act was ex- 
treme, but their answer was: We have suffered for centuries 
under these conditions and at the hands of these tyrants. 

“This last remark suggests that we should now consider the 
causes which brought Bolshevism into existence. In order to do 
that, let me in a word differentiate between socialism, commu- 
nism, anarchism, nihilism, and Bolshevism. 

“Socialism is an economic theory which proposes the aboli- 
tion of private capital and the substitution of collective owner- 
ship in carrying on the industrial work of the world. Com- 
munism advocates the collective ownership of all wealth. An- 
archism advocates in addition the abolition of all government, 
by force if necessary. Nihilism is an extreme form of anarch- 
ism, if that were possible, and advocates the violent abolition of 
all existing institutions, social and political. It is difficult to 
determine just what Bolshevism advocates, Some say it is sim- 
ply ‘Marxian socialism plus machine guns.“ We do know that 
it advocates all that socialism advocates, and in addition de- 
mands the abolition of all class distinctions and all government 
by the classes. The constitution of July, 1918, may be sum- 
marized thus: ‘They demand not reform but reconstruction. 
Regeneration of the individual is useless, for the cause of the 
evil is not sin but poverty. Therefore, the present material 
conditions must be changed,’ 

“The cause which brought Bolshevism into existence is ex- 
isting wrongs, and Bolshevism in Russia is a successful pro- 
test against these wrongs. In so far as Bolshevism is a protest 
‘against existing wrongs, the protest of Bolshevism is the pro- 
test of all organized, vital Christianity. Further, where no 
organized, vital Christianity exists there is not, never has been, 
and never can be any protest. I will not permit, so far as I 
am concerned, organized, vital Christianity—which is the church 
of the living God—to be identified with or tied up to any politi- 
cal, social, economic, or other party. The church of God must 
not be the slave or even servant of capital or labor in any of 
its organized forms. She must make her own protest, and when 
alive she does make it. 

Not only is the protest at the heart of Bolshevism the pro- 
test of the Christian church, but, further, many of the prin- 
ciples of Bolshevism are the principles of the church—prin- 
ciples which Christ propounded when on earth—e, g., liberty, 
fraternity, and equality. But when the socialistic alliance 
‘declares itself atheist and demands the abolition of all wor- 
ship, of marriage, of classes, and the right of inheritance’; 
when the Soviet of Saratoff, Russia, declares that ‘from March 
1, 1919, the right to possess women of the ages of 17 to 32 is 
abolished’; when H. G. Wells declares ‘the socialist no more 
regards the institution of marriage as a permanent thing than 


he regards a state of industrial competition as permanent’; | 


when Bebel, another socialist, declares ‘the idea of God must 
be destroyed; atheism is the root of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity —when such representative men and institutions 
proclaim such pagan perversions of principles, I, as a minister 
of the church of Jesus Ohrist, repudiate such teaching, de- 
nounce such leaders, and, in so far as any community is misled 
by them, I absolutely disassociate myself from them. 

“But I am now at the point where I must state, as I un- 
derstand it, the position and attitude of the church of God 
to Bolshevism in all its aspects and phases. And in doing so 
I want to do it in as kind, firm, and unmistakable a fashion 
as I am capable of. My whole-hearted sympathies are with the 
workers among whom I was born, among whom I have lived, 
and among whom I hope to die, and all my feeble efforts have 
been and will be put forth on behalf of that class. In doing 
this, I pray God to help me to be kind and fair to all men, but 
my sympathies and efforts are with the struggling, suffering, 
sorrowing common people. 

Having said that, let me proceed to say the church of God 
must, in these days of reconstruction, place far greater em- 
phasis on the social principles of Jesus Christ. She must never 
neglect the great salvation of the immortal soul but she must 
reaffirm ‘the sacredness of the state and the truth that govern- 
ment is a divine institution; this means a new emphasis in the 
duties of Christian citizenship.’ Further, the church must 
proclaim anew the teaching of the stewardship of wealth. 
There are many so-called Christians and church members who 
persistently demand a ‘simple gospel’ and are uneasy when 
anything is said about money and stewardship. The fact is the 


church has been allowing hundreds—yes, thousands—to steal 


and thieve and rob not only from their fellow men but also 
from God himself, and she has never even uttered a protest. No 
wonder the world and the workingman say the church has 


failed. As a minister belonging to the church, I know the 
church has not failed, but I can easily understand how the man 
in the street or even the man in the pew (whose religion con- 
sists in going to church once a Sunday when the weather is 
fine and he has nothing else to do) would not only think so 
and say so but believe so. R 

But when we are allowing fair criticism of the church what 
shall we say by way of criticism of Bolshevism? In so far as 
Bolshevism expresses the protest ef the people of Russia against 
the injustice and oppression of the autocrats I have only words 
of commendation to offer. On the other hand, when the Bol- 
sheviki place themselves in the hands of or allow themselves 
to be led by such men as Lenin and Trotski, then I have a differ- 
ent matter to consider. These two men, when my country was 
in a death struggle with an unscrupulous enemy and gasping 
for existence, were plotting with the enemy or conspiring 
against my country; therefore I must denounce these men and 
repudiate the party which is following thém. These men can 
not be trusted, and the Bolsheviki whom they lead—in so far 
as they follow—can not be trusted. This is a matter which ad- 
mits of no compromise. As at present constituted the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia are not only the enemies of the empire, they are 
the enemies of the church of Jesus Christ and of God himself. 
Therefore I resist them to the limit of my powér. 

“Another matter which makes Bolshevism a menace is its 
teaching and practices regarding marriage. Some may say 
the rank and file of the Bolsheviki don’t seek to abolish mar- 
riage. I answer: ‘Their leaders do, and they follow their 
leaders.’ Further, the teaching of the leaders on marriage is 
the only logical outcome of their first principles. If there is 
to be no private ownership, we can not stop at a certain point; 
we must go the whole way and, as Wells says, abolish marriage 
as we abolish industrial competition. 

“The most serious criticism which I have to offer against 
Bolshevism—and Marxian socialism which lies back of it—is 
the avowed and practical denial of God. It is a most serious 
matter when it is deliberately declared that ‘the idea of God 
must be destroyed—atheism is the true root of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity.“ We who are believers must resist this with 
might and main. 

If there be no God, then man is without hope and is 
indeed lost, with all the awful meaning of that word. Not 
only so; but, if this doctrine can be successfully propagated, 
instead of liberty we will get lawlessness, instead of equality 
we will get inequity, and instead of fraternity we will get 
fatalism. If these are to be the principles-of our future 
democracy, then we must begin at once to make the world 
safe not for but from democracy. By God’s help I shall not 
only. resist but denounce and seek to destroy all such doctrines 
to the limit of my ability. If the workers, soldiers, and peas- 
ants identify themselves with such doctrine, then the old 
corrupt order is infinitely to be preferred. 

“The question may now be fairly asked: ‘Has the church 
any positive constructive contribution to make in this crisis? 
I answer: ‘Thank God, yes! The church has still enough 
vitality to make a tremendous contribution.’ } 

“The State can do something in this crisis—but acts of 
parliament can not reconstruct society. The problem with 
which Bolshevism is struggling to-day—the problem which is 
facing us, for we have a similar problem here in Canada—is 
a political, economic, and educational problem, it is true. But 
it is far more. It is first and foremost a religious problem. 
It must begin with the individual, and the first lesson which 
the individual must learn is the lesson which the Master taught 
Nicodemus— You must be born again.’ That must be man’s 
starting point, and upon that he must proceed. In other words, 
the old and almost forgotten doctrine of conversion must be 
revived and enforced. Unless church people and other people 
believe in and demand regeneration as a sine qua non of re- 
construction there can be no stability for the present nor hope 
for the future. 

“Thank God, there are men fo-day in every walk in life 
who still believe in the necessity and possibility of conversion. 
A short time ago the Wall Street Journal (a financial paper) 
declared: ‘What we need to-day more than railway extension, 
western irrigation, a low tariff, a bigger wheat crop, and a 
merchant marine is a revival of piety—the kind that mother 
and father used to have, the kind that counted in good business. 
That conversion is possible has been made abundantly clear 
from a scientific viewpoint in a recent book on psychology by 
Professor Ward, of Cambridge, in which he states that Con- 
version is a fact and is common in human experience.’ That 
conversion is possible and necessary has been made more 
abundantly clear in that wonderful book on ‘Twice Born 


~— 
Again,’ by Harold Begbie. There he tells 62 32 men who, by 
the grace of God and through the Salvation Army, were born 
again—converted. 

“A Selection from the record of one will suffice. He is taken 
from the class to which Bolshevism is making an appeal and 
is supposed to minister. Begbie calls him ‘the plumber.’ 

“At 16 years of age he was ‘earning a tradesman’s wage; an 
income sufficient to provide for a family, but not enough to 
satisfy his craving for drink after he got married. Every 
Saturday night meant a drunken bout and a beating for his wife 
and young family. In despair his poor wife entered the bar 
where he was drinking and tried to get him home. Maddened 
with drink he cried: For God's sake, woman, go * or 
I'll sign the pledge.’ Tou've done that often enough already 
and you’ve wetted it every time.” For some reason the retort 
brought him to his senses. That night he sought out a con- 
verted chum and went with him to the Salvation Army meeting. 
Charlie, he said, ‘I want to get out of what I am in.“ Said 
his chum, ‘ Well, just get down and tell God that; tell God you 
are up agin it and He's got to help you or you are doomed 
and will shortly be damned.’ The plumber knelt in prayer and 
was gloriously saved. When his drinking chums heard it they 
turned against him. When sneers and jeers failed they de- 
manded and got him discharged. For months he hunted a job, 
but failed. The only thing which encouraged him so far as 
human help was concerned was the kiss and affection which he 
got from his wife and children, At last, in despair, he cried, 
Oh, God, don't forsake me. You know I love you and I am 
going to do my best.“ By the help of God he won against the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. Begbie tells us: When he went 
to visit that home he found a neat, clean place and a happy 
family. The plumber said: I used to hang pictures on my 
wife’s face that were heartbreaking to look at; I have taken 
them off and instead I have put smiles on her face and lovely 
pictures on the wall.’ 

“This story will illustrate the possibility and necessity of 
conversion in reconstruction. As Begbie concludes: * Surely 
this story must bring home to the politician and sociologist the 
great truth that the one hope of regeneration is in the Chris- 
tian religion—the one guaranty for a noble posterity—and there 
is really no other hope.“ 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the Senate amendments. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendments, 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 

ASTORIA, OREG. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the minority members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
may have two days in which to file a minority report on House 
Joint Resolution 449, which was reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means yesterday; two days. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority of the Committee on Ways and 
Means may have two days in which to file a minority report on 
House Joint Resolution 449. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What is that resolution? 

Mr. COLLIER. That is the Astoria bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

READING WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the adoption of the rule to be presented by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, it may be in order for 
the Speaker to recognize some Member of the House to read 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that immediately after the adoption of the rule 
to be presented by the chairman of the Committee on Rules it 
may be in order for the Speaker to recognize some Member of 
the House to read Washington's Farewell Address. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to ask the gentleman from Wyoming a question. What 
rule does he refer to? 

Mr. MONDELL. The rule that will be presented immediately 
by the chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. RAYBURN. On what? 

Mr. MONDELL. I believe the rule relates to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian's office. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is exactly what I intended to remark 
about. I do not think there are more than two or three mem- 
bers of the committee that had any idea that this bill was 
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likely to come up. We had a session of the committee this 
morning, and nothing was said about it. It is of tremendous 
importance. We should certainly have liked to have received 
a day’s notice. À 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, that has nothing to do with 
my request. My request was simply with regard to the reading 
of the Farewell Address of the Father of the Country. 

Mr. RAYBURN, I know; but I thought the time was a little 
short; a rule presented here when the minority has had no 
notice whatever of what was coming up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged resolution from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 514. 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 14222) entitled “A bill to amend the trading with the 
enemy act.“ That after general debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled between those for and against the bill, it shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of such 
consideration, the committee shall report the bill back to the House 
and the previous question shall be considered ordered on the bill and 
amendments to final passage. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, this rule provides 
for the consideration of what is known as the Alien Property 
Custodian legislation. In short and in substance the bill pro- 
vides for the return of property belonging to alien Germans 
seized during the war to the amount of $10,000. If an entire 
estate seized amounted to $10,000, the entire estate will be re- 
turned under the provisions of the bill, and otherwise $10,000 
of any estate will be returned to the owners, 

At present it does not seem wise to give four hours of gen- 
eral debate to a matter that must be decided to-day. The bill 
contains some 15 pages. General debate rarely settles anything 
with respect to the provisions of a bill, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to change the time for general debate pro- 
vided in the rule, as agreed upon by the Committee on Rules, 
from four hours to two hours. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
amend the rule by inserting two“ hours instead of four.“ 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


— 


Amendment offered by Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Page 1, line 7, - 


strike out four aud insert in lieu thereof two.“ 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question on the amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman, when he offers an amendment, 
loses the floor, and that I or some one else is entitled to recog- 
nition in opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not see why; but the Chair 
will hear the gentleman on that. If he yields the floor to an- 
other to offer an amendment he loses the floor, but not If he 
offers the amendment himself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is not the gen- 
tleman entitled to be heard against the amendment? Can the 
gentleman take the floor, offer an amendment, and move the 
previous question on that amendment? 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman is entitled to be 
heard if the House wishes to hear him, if the House votes 
down the previous question; but the Chair thinks the House 
has the right to decide whether it will hear debate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course I yield to the de- 
cision of the Chair. I just want to say this 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just want to say this, that 
there will not be any two hours gained by this sort of pro- 
cedure, 

Mr. BLANTON. May I call the attention of the Chair to 
a direct precedent on the matter? During the Sixty-sixth 
Congress—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like the gentleman to 
cite the precedent. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will cite the precedent. In the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, when I had certain resolutions of inquiry be- 
fore the House and on one of them I offered an amendment, the 
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gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson] claimed the 
fioor, and Mr. Speaker Clark held that by offering the amend- 
ment to the resolution I lost the floor, and he recognized the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. - 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not see any logic in such a 
decision. 

Mr. BLANTON. But that is the precedent, and Mr. Speaker 
Clark stated that it was based upon a long line of precedents. 

The SPEAKER. Mr. Clark was not Speaker in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON, At the time I offered the resolution Mr. 
Clark was Speaker and was in the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ansorge 1755 Kreider Ryan n 
Arentz Elliott Kunz Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Fairfield Lampert Schall 
Beedy Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Scott, Mich, 
B Freeman Lee, N. Scott, Tenn. 
Bird Funk Lyon Shaw 
Riana, Ind. Garner eFadden Shelton 
Bond Gifford ePherson legel 
Bowers Goodykoontz Martin Sep 
Brand Gould Michaelson Smith, Mich. 
Brennan Graham, Pa Mills Snell 
Britten Hays Moore, Ohio Stiness 
Brooks, III Henry Moores, Ind. Stoll 
Burdick Hicks Morgan Sullivan 
Burke een Morin Summers, Wash. 
Byrnes, S. C Huck Mudd Swing 
— — Hutchinson Nolan Taylor, Ark. 
Johnson, Miss. O'Brien Thomas 
Chandler, N.Y. Johnson! Wash. Olpp Thorpe 
lague Jones, Pa, Overstreet Tucker 
Classon Kahn Park, Ga. Upshaw 
Clouse Keller Petersen Voigt 
Coda BAN, Pa. Pringey Volk 
Collins Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Ward, N. C 
Connolly, Pa. Kiess ber Watson 
Cooper, “Ohio Kindred Riddick Webster 
Cramton King Rodenberg Wheeler 
Crowther Kitchin ose Williams, Tex. 
Davis, Minn. Kleezka Rossdale Wise 
Drane Knight Rucker Wood. Ind. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seven Members have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut moves to 
dispense with further proceedings under the call. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. LAMPERT be given indefinite leave of absence 
because of a death in his family. He went to Wisconsin yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
meus consent that his colleague [Mr. Lampert] be given indefl- 
nite leave of absence. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the gentle- 
man from Kansas moves the previous question will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I want to make a statement that 
I think will satisfy the gentleman. When I offered the amend- 
ment cutting down the time for general debate from four hours 
to two hours it was with a view to securing action on the bill 
to-day. It was stated on yesterday that the House would recess 
somewhere around 5 o'clock this afternoon until 8 o'clock in 
the evening to consider bills on the Private Calendar. That 
would give only im the neighborhood of an hour for the con- 
sideration for amendment of a bill of 15 pages covering very 
important legislation; but I understand that it is agreeable to 
gentlemen to remain in session until as late as half past 6 in 
order to secure final action upon this bill. In view of that I 
withdraw the amendment that I offered. 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The. SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Did the gentleman from Kansas 
say that all debate would be closed at half past 6? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I said that the resolution 
provides for four hours of general debate, and we hope to have 
the bill concluded by half past 6. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me a minute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves 
one of the most important subjects that has been before this 
Congress, and, so far as I know, there has been no disposition 
among members of the minority either on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce or on the Committee on 
Rules to try to prevent in any way the consideration of this 
measure. Its consideration to-day did come as a surprise to 
the minority members of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. There had been an agreement in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, after discussion with members of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, both formally and 
informally, that there should be four hours of general debate. 
I think the importance of the subject, compared with other 
subjects that I know are scheduled, justifies four hours of 
debate, and it was for that reason that I felt disposed to take 
the course I did. 

Now, let me say, speaking for inyself and myself only, I. have 
no objection to remaining in session until 6.30, but 1 do not 
profess to try to bind others to that agreement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 

[ape SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 


The SPEAKER. Under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Chair will designate the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] to read Washington's Farewell Address. 

Mr. HAWLEY read Washington's Farewell Address, as fol- 
lows: 


To the people of the United States. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The period for a new election 
of a citizen to administer the executive government of the 
United States being not far distant, and the time actually ar- 
rived when your thoughts must be employed in designating the 
person who is to be clothed with that important trust, it appears 
to me proper, especially as it may conduce-to a more distinct 
expression of the public voice, that I should now apprise you of 
the resolution I have formed, to decline being considered among 
the number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured, that this resolution has not heen taken, without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining.to the relation 
which binds a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in my situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest; no deficiency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full conviction that the step 
is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the office to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a defer- 
ence for what appeared to be your desire. I constantly hoped 
that it would have been much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return 
to that retirement from which I had been reluctantly drawn. 
The strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last 
election, had even led to the preparation of an address to de- 
clare it to you; but mature reflection on the then perplexed 
and critical posture of our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanfmous advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled 
me to abandon the idea, 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incom- 
patible with the sentiment of duty or propriety; and am per- 
suaded, whatever partiality may be retained for my services, 
that in the present circumstances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the arduous 
trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In the discharge 
of this trust, I will only say that I have, with good intentions, 
contributed towards the organization and administration of the 
government, the best exertions of which a very fallible judgment 
was capable. Not unconscious in the outset, of the inferiority, 
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of my qualifications, experience, in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives to dif- 
fidence of myself; and, every day, the increasing weight of 
Years admonishes me more and more, that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be welcome. Satisfied that 
if any cireumstances have given peculiar value to my services 
they were temporary, I have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to quit the political scene, 
patriotism does not forbid it. 

- In looking forward to the moment which is to terminate the 
career of my political life, my feelings do not permit me to sus- 
pend the deep acknowledgment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for the many henors it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast confidence with 
which it has supported me; and for the opportunities I have 
thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though in usefulness unequal 
te my zeal. If benefits have resulted to our country from these 
services, let it always be remembered to your praise, and as 
an instructive example in our annals, that under circumstances 
in which the passions, agitated in every direction, were liable 
to misiead amidstappearances sometimes dubious, vicissitudes 
of fertune often discouraging—in situations in which not un- 
frequently, want of success has countenanced the spirit of eriti- 
cism —the constancy of your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall 
carry it with me to my grave, as a strong incitement to un- 
ceasing vows that heaven may continue to you the choicest 
tokens of its beneficence—that your union and brotherly affec- 
tion may be perpetual—that the free constitution, which is the 
work of your hands, may be sacredly maintained—that its ad- 
ministration in every department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—thaf, in fine, the happiness of the people of these 
states, under the auspices of liberty, may be made complete 
by so careful a preservation, and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as will acquire to them the glory of recommending it 
to the applause, the affection and adoption of every nation 
which is yet a stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a solicitude for your 
welfare, which cannot end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, urge me, on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments 
which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, and which appear to me all important to the per- 
manency of your felicity as a people. These will be offered to 
you with the more freedom, as you can only see in them the 
disinterested warnings of a parting friend, who can possibly 
have no personal motive to bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, 
as an encouragement to it, your indulgent reception of my 
seutiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. — 

The unity of government which constitutes you one people, 
is ulso now dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independence; the support of your 
tranquility at home: your peace abroad; of your safety; of 
your prosperity; of that very liberty which you so highly prize. 
But, as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and 
from different quarters much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the conviction of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
Stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) 
directed ; it is of infinite moment, that you should properly esti- 
mute the immense value of your national union to your col- 
lective and individual happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attachment to it; accustoming 
yourselves to think and speak of it as of the palladium of your 
political safety and prosperity; watehing for its preservation 
with jealous anxiety; discountenancing whatever muy suggest 
even a suspicion that it can, in any event, be abandoned; and 
indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or fo en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
parts, 

Fer this you have every inducement of sympathy and in- 
terest. Citizens by birth, or choice, of a common country, that 
country has a right te concentrate your affections. The name 
of American, whieh belongs to you in your national capacity, 
must always exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local diseriminations. With slight 


shades of difference, yon have the same religion, manners, 
habits, and political principles. You have, in a common cause, 
fought and triumphed together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint counsels, and joint efforts, 
of common dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your interest.— Here, every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives for 
carefully guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained intercourse with the south, 
protected by the equal laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter, great additional resources of mari- 
time and commercial enterprise, and precious materials of 
manufacturing industry.—The south, in the same intercourse, 
benefiting by the same agency of the north, sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly into its own 
channels the seamen of the north, it finds its particular navi- 
gation invigorated; and while it contributes, in different ways, 
to. nourish and increase the general mass of the national navi- 
gation, it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength, 
to which itself is unequally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tereourse with the west, already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communications by land and water, 
will more and more find a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. The 
west derives from the east supplies requisite to its growth and 
eomfort—and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions, to the weight, influence, and 
the future maritime strength of the Atlantie side of the Union, 
directed by an indissoluble community of interest as one nation. 
Any other tenure by which the west can hold this essential 
advantage, whether derived from its own separate strength; 
or from an apostate and unnatural connection with any foreign 
power, must be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in union, all the parts combined cannot 
fail to find in the united mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportionably greater security from 
external danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations; and, what is of inestimable value, they must 
derive from union, an exemption from those broils and wars 
between themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same government; which 
their own rivalship alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attachments, and intrigues, 
would stimulate and embitter.—Hence likewise, they will avoid 
the necessity of those overgrown military establishments, which 
under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 
liberty. In this sense it is, that your union ought to be con- 
sidered as a main prop of your Hberty, and that the love of 
the one ought to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to every 
reflecting and virtuous mind, and exhibit the continuance of 
the union as a primary objeet of patriotic desire. Is there a 
doubt whether a common government can embrace so large a 
sphere? let experience solve it. To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. We are authorized to hope that 
a proper organization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency 
of governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a 
happy issue to the experiment. It is well worth a fair and full 
experiment. With such powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while experience shall not 
have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those who, in any quarter, 
may endeavor to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, 
it occurs as matter of serious concern, that any ground should 
have been furnished for characterizing parties by geographical 
discriminations,—northern and southern—Atlantic and west- 
ern; whence designing men may endeavor to excite a belief 
that there is a real difference of local interests and views. 
One of the expedients of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of 
other districts. You cannot shield yourselves too much against 
the jealousies and heart burnings which spring from these 
misrepresentations; they tend to render alien to each other 
those who ought to be bound together by fraternal affection, 
The inhabitants of our western country have lately had a 
useful lesson on this head; they have seen, in the negotiation 
by the executive, and in the unanimous ratification by the 
senate of the treaty with Spain, and in the universal satisfac- 
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tion at the event throughout the United States, a decisive proof 
how unfounded were the suspicions propagated among them 
of a policy in the general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in regard to the Mississippi. 
They have been witnesses to the formation of two treaties, that 
with Great Britain and that with Spain, which secure to them 
everything they could desire, in respect to our foreign rela- 


tions, towards confirming their prosperity. Will it not be 
their wisdom to rely for the preservation of these advantages 
on the union by which they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such they are, who would 
sever them from their brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a government 
for the whole is indispensable. No alliances, however strict, 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute; they must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances, in all times, have experienced, Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a constitution of government, better calculated than 
your former, for an intimate union, and for the efficacious man- 
agement of your common concerns. This government, the off- 
spring of our own choice, uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in 
its principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security 
with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your sup- 
port. Respect for its authority, compliance with its laws, ac- 
quiescence in its measures, are duties enjoined by the funda- 
mental maxims of true liberty. The basis of our political sys- 
tems is the right of the people to make and to alter their con- 
stitutions of government.—But the constitution which at any 
time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act of 
the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all. The very idea 
of the power, and the right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presuppose the duty of every individual to obey the estab- 
Hshed government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws. all combina- 
tions and associations under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and action of the constituted authorities, are de- 
structive of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency.— 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ex- 
traordinary force, to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation the will of party, often a small but artful and enter- 
prising minority of the community; and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public administra- 
tion the mirror of the ill concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans digested by common councils, and modified by mutual 
interests, 

However combinations or associations of the above descrip- 
tion may now and then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be en- 
abled to subvert the power of the people, and te usurp for 
themselyes the reins of government; destroying afterwards the 
very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only 
that you steadily discountenance irregular opposition to its 
acknowledged authority, but also that you resist with care 
the spirit of innovation upon its principles, however specious 
the pretext. One method of assault may be to effect, in the 
forms of the Constitution, alterations which will impair the 
energy of the system; and thus to undermine what cannot be 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you may be 
invited, remember that time and habit are at least as necessary 
to fix the true character of governments, as of other human 
institutions :—that experience is the surest standard by which 
to test the real tendency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon the credit of mere 
hypothesis and opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the 
endless variety of hypothesis and opinion: and remember, 
especially, that for the efficient management of your common 
Interests in a country so extensive as ours, a government of as 
much vigor as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty 
is indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and adjusted, its surest guar- 
dian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of faction, 
to confine each member of the society within the limits pre- 
seribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the danger of parties in the 
state, with particular references to the founding of them on geo- 


graphical discrimination. Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the most solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from our nature, 
having its root in the strongest passions of the human mind.— 
It exists under different shapes in all governments, more or less 
stifled, controlled, or repressed; but in those of the popular 
form it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly their worst 
enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a frightful despotism.—But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. The dis- 
orders and miseries which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief of some prevailing 
faction, more able or more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purpose of his own elevation on the ruing 
of public liberty. 2 

Withont looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are sufficient to 
make it the interest and duty of a wise people to discourage and 
restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public councils, and enfeeble 
the public administration. It agitates the community with ill 
founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the animosity of 
one part against another; foments oceasional riot and insurrec- 
tion. It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the administration of the government, and serve to 
keep alive the spirit of liberty. This within certain limits is 
probably true; and in governments of a monarchial cast, 
patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, upon 
the spirit of party. But in those of the popular character, in 
governments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force 
of publie opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to 
be quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent it 
bursting into a flame, lest instead of warming, it should con- 
sume, 

It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the powers of 
one department, to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predominate in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different deposi- 
tories, and constituting each the guardian of the public weal 
against invasions of the others, has been evinced by experi- 
ments ancient and modern; some of them in our country and 
under our own eyes.—To preserve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitutional powers be in 
any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the Constitution designates.—But let there be 
no change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which 
free governments are destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any partial or transient 
benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political pros- 
perity, religon and morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subyert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connections 
with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, where 
is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the sense 
of religious obligation desert the oaths which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in courts of justice? and let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
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of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spring of popular government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free government. Who 
that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as 
the structure of a government gives force to publie opinion, it 
should be enlightened. 

As a yery important source of strength and security, cherish 
public credit. One method of preserving it is to use it as spar- 
ingly as possible, avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remembering, also, that timely disbursements, to pre- 
pare for danger, frequently prevent much greater disbursements 
to repel it; avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only 
by shunning occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions, in 
time of peace, to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burden which we ourselves ought to bear. She execution 
of these maxims belongs to your representatives, but it is neces- 
sary that public opinion should co-operate. To facilitate to 
them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be reyenue; that to have revenue there must 
be taxes; that no taxes can be devised which are not more or 
loss inconvenient and unpleasant; that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper object (which 
is always a choice of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining revenue, which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 1 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations; cultivate 
peace and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduct, and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin 
it? It will be worthy of a fice, enlightened, and, at no distant 
period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnanimous and 
too novel example of a people always guided by an exalted jus- 
tice and benevolence. Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly repay any 
temporary advantages which might be lost by a steady adherence 
to it; can it be that Providence has not connected the perma- 
nent felicity of a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded; and that, in place of them, just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another, disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be 
haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling occasions 
of dispute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, obstinate, enven- 
omed, and bloody contests. The nation, prompted by ill will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to war the government, con- 
trary to the best calculations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject; at other times, it 
makes the animosity of the nation subservient to projects of 
hostility, instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
Hberty of nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common inter- 
est, in cases where no real common interest exists, and infusing 
into one the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a 
participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without 
adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privileges denied to others, 
which is apt doubly to injure the nation making the concessions, 
by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a disposition to retaliate 
in the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld; and 
it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens who devote 
themselves to the favorite nation, facility to betray or sacrifice 
the interests of their own country, without odium, sometimes 


even with popularity; gilding with the appearances of a vir- 
tuous sense of obligation, a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a landable zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
publie councils!—Such an attachment of a small or weak, 
towards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, (I conjure 
you to believe me fellow citizens.) the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake; since history and experience 
prove, that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial, else it becomes the instrument of the very influ- 
ence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Excessive 
partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for an- 
other, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on 
the other. Real patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the 
favorite, are liable to become suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, 
to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith :—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a yery remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially for- 
eign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us to 
pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under an 
efficient government, the period is not far off when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation, 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 4 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? pe 

It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliance with 
any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than private affairs, that 
honesty is always the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let 
those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise to extend 
them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable establish- 
ments, on a respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust 
to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse with all nations, are rec- 
ommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our 
commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing noth- 
ing; establishing with powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants, and 
to enable the Government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be from time 
to time abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view, that it is folly in one 
nation to look for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance, it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents for 
nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more. There can be no greater error than to 
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It is an illusion which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will make the 
strong and lasting impression I could wish; that they will con- 
trol the usual current of the passions, or prevent our nation 
from running the course which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter myself that they may be 
productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that 
they may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party 
spirit, to warn against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, to 
guard against the impostures of pretended patriotism; this 
hope will be a full recompense for the solicitude for your wel- 
fare by which they have been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official: duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
records and other eridences of my conduct must witness to 
you and to the world. To myself, the assurance of my own 
conscience is, that I have, at least, believed myself to be 
guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war in Europe, my proc- 
lamation of the 22d of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and by that of your rep- 
resentatives in both houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, uninfluenced by any 
attempts to deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the aid of the best lights 
I could obtain, I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, and was 
bound, in duty and interest, to take a neutral position. Hav- 
ing taken it, I determined, as far as should depend upon me; 
to maintain it with moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, it is not necessary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe’ that, according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the belligerent 
pewers, has been virtually admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred. with- 
out any thing more, from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in cases in which it is free 
to act, to maintain inviolate the relations of peace and amity 
towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for observing that conduct will 
best be referred to your own reflections and experience. With 
me, a predominant motive has been to endeavor to gain time 
to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress, without interruption, to that degree of strength, 
and consistency which is necessary to give it, humanly speak- 
ing, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administration, I am 
unconscious of intentional error, I am nevertheless too sensible 
of my defects not to think it probable that I may have com- 
mitted many errors. Whatever they may be, I fervently be- 
seech the Almighty to avert or mitigate the evils to which they 
may tend: I shall also carry with me the hope that my conn- 
try will never cease to view them with indulgence; and that, 
after forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with 
an upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be con- 
signed to oblivion; as myself must soon be to the mansions of 
rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things, and actu- 
ated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man who views in it the native soll of himself and his progeni- 
tors for several’ generations; I anticipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion that retreat in which I promise myself to realize; without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

Gro. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES; 

17th September, 1796. 


(Applause, Members rising.] 
AMENDING THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14222) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
gt daa ted BORSA on the state of the Union, with Mr. ANDERSON 

e r. 


The Clerk read the title to the bill, 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, in general. the 
major purpose of the bill before us is to make partial return 
of alien enemy property seized during the war by the Alien 
Property Custodian under the trading with the enemy act. 

The Great War broke out in Europe the forepart of August, 
1914. From that date on and until April 6, 1917, the United States 
was a neutral power and as such enjoyed certain rights. under 
international law and also by virtue of certain treaties there- 
tofore made with the German Government. ‘The first of these 
treaties was a treaty. of “amity and commerce,” concluded be- 
tween the United States and Prussia in 1785. I quote from 
article 12 thereof, as follows: 

If one of the-contracting, parties should be engaged In war with an 
other power, the free intercourse of commerce of the subjects. or atl 
zens of the party remaining neuter with the belligerent power shall 
not be interrupted. On the contrary;. in that case, as in full peace, 
the vessels of the neutral may navigate freely to aud from the 
a rte and on the coasts of the belligerent parties, free vessels making 

goods; in so much that all ngs shall be adjudged free whic 
shall be on board any vessel — as i to the neutrali party, although 


such things belong to an enemy of the other; and the 


> same freedom 
shall be extended to rsons who. shall be on board a free vessel, 
although they should 


enemies to the other party; unless they be 
soldiers in actual service of such enemy 

The next treaty was coneluded in 1799 and was entitled “A 
treaty of amity and commerce.” I quote article 23 thereof: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed 
to remain nine months to collect. t debts and settle their affairs, 
and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation 
or hindrance; and ail women and children, scholars of every: faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manuf. and fishermen, un ; 
armed and inhabiting unfortified. towns, villages; or places, and in 
general all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind. shall be allowed to continue their respective 
employments, and shail not be molested in their persons, nor shall 
their houses or goods be- burnt or otherwise destroyed. nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power by the eventa 
of war they may ha to fall; but if anything is necessary to be 
taken: from them for use of such armed force, the same shall be 
paid for at a reasonable price. 

Next was the treaty of commerce and navigation concluded 
in 1828. Article 12 of this. treaty’ adopts article 12 of: the 
treaty of 1785 aud articles 13 to 24, inclusive, of the treaty 
of 1799. This treaty was likewise with Prussia. Both Ger- 
many and the United States have held that the German Empire: 
succeeded to all of the rights set forth in those treaties and 
accepted all of the responsibilities and: obligations’ contained 
therein. Therefore the treaty of 1828, confirming the treaties 
of 1785 and 1799, remained in full force and effeet when the 
Great War broke out in Europe on August 2, 1914. 

It is a matter of history now as to just how Germany: kept its 
obligations. It is unnecessary to go into the details of her con- 
duct which finally forced us into the war. We can all recall the 
ruthless manner in which Germany treated our own citizens 
und their rights of persons and property, and especially upon 
the high seas. Several hundred American citizens, including 
women and children, lost their lives and millions upon millions 
of dollars worth of property belonging to our citizens was de- 
stroyed. Artiele 23; you will note, makes specifie reference to 
the right of women and children. They “shall not be molested 
in their person.” What a mockery Germany made of this pro- 
vision! Article 12 of the treaty of 1785 provided for intercourse 
and commerce of the neutral nations. which was to be permitted: 
to navigate freely to and from: the ports of the belligerent 
parties. This portion of the treaty was torn into shreds, and 
the whole world knows it. Finally, she became so bold in her 
violations that she made us stay off the sea, excepting as to 
certain zones in which: we were to be permitted to operate one 
ship a week or something of that sort: 

War came. The official recognition of that fact was given on 
April 6, 1917, On December 7 of the same year similar recog- 
nition was given by a declaration of a state of war existing be- 
tween this country and Austria-Hungary. 

On the 19th of April, 1917, Germany passed an allen property 
custodian act, which will be found om page 363 of the Imperial 
Laws. Under it she seized property of American citizens ag - 
gregating over $100,000,000 in value. 

We waited. Finally, on October 6, 1917, Congress passed the 
trading with the enemy act. This act made it unlawful for 
any person in this country, except upon certain: conditions, to 
trade with an alien enemy or ally of that enemy. The office 


‘of Alien Property Custodian was created; with the power to 
‘seize all money and property in the United States belonging to 


an alien enemy or an ally of an allen enemy. Under this act 
and certain amendments thereto, the Alien Property Custodian 
came into possession of property belonging to nonresident 
enemy aliens aggregating in value about $550,000,000. The 
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As a 
matter of fact, the seizures were confined to alien enemy prop- 


law authorized the seizure of all alien enemy property. 


erty where the alien enemy was a nonresident. There were 
some exceptions, but these were applied to residents who were 
interned or who were in some way or other guilty of misbe- 
havior. 

Of this amount, about $200,000,000 has been returned, by vir- 
tue of certain amendments made to the act. For example, prop- 
erty belonging to Alsatians or citizens of Poland, Czechosto- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, and so forth, have been returned. The trusts 
now number about 31,000. Almost all of them are small 
claims, Claims that are under $10,000 in value number 28,144, 
Under the terms and provisions of this bill, we propose to re- 
turn to each and every claimant, providing his claim amounts 
to that much, the sum of $10,000. If this idea is adopted we 
will turn back in full 93 per cent of the claims. The value in 
the aggregate will be about $45,000,000. Of this amount, 50 
per cent will be covered by claims under $10,000 in value per 
claim, while the remaining amount will be payments on account, 
so to speak, on claims larger than $10,000. 

Let me say this at this particnlar time: The law as it was 
amended shortly following its enactment authorized the Alien 
Property Custodian to sell under certain circumstances and 
conditions. In this event the proceeds realized from the sale 
were to await the disposition of Congress. Sales were made. 
This was particularly true as to patents. Some of these sales 
have been criticized most severely. Many are in litigation. I 
think that several thousand patents are in litigation growing 
out of the sale of these patents by Mr. Mitchell Palmer, the 
first Alien Property Custodian. I want to stress the fact that 
there is no intention whatever upon the part of the committee 
to in any way validate these sales by the enactment of this or 
any other legislation. There is absolutely nothing whatever 
in the bill now before us which can be construed in any way as 
validating any one of these transactions. Furthermore, we have 
expressly reserved from the distribution under this act all 
patents and patent rights which have been licensed or sold or 
which are in litigation to which the Government is a party. 

The armistice was signed November 11, 1918. This was fol- 
lowed by peace negotiations between the belligerent countries, 
ultimately resulting in certain agreements which were embodied 
in the treaty of Versailles, concluded on June 28, 1919; the 
treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, concluded September 10, 1919 
(this was the treaty with Austria) ; and the treaty of Trianon, 
which was concluded June 4, 1920 (this was the treaty with 
Hungary). This country, however, refused to ratify these 
treaties, which thereby resulted in our continuing in a technical 
state of war with Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 

To end this technical state of war pending the negotiating 
of separate treaties of peace with these countries, Congress 
passed the peace resolution on July 2, 1921, which terminated 
the war between this country and Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary. 

In the treaty of Versailles (and similar provisions were 
set forth in the treaties with Austria and Hungary) Germany 
agreed to make reparation for and to indemnify the citizens 
of the allied and associated powers who had sustained damages 
to either persons or property growing out of the unlawful 
acts of the German Government either during the war, or as 
in the case of the United States, before our entering into 
the war. So far as we were concerned, the principal reason 
why we entered the war was due to the violations by Germany 
of the rights of our citizens as to their persons and property. 

The combined losses of the citizens of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers were so great that Germany could not pay the 
bill then and there. It was impossible. She was unable to 
pay the just claims of American citizens growing out of the 
unlawful sinking of our ships, the killing of crews and passen- 
gers, the destruction of cargoes, and the destruction and con- 
fiscation of the property of American nationals in Belgium. 
There was one particular instance submitted to the committee 
in the hearings. An American concern had a large industrial 
plant in Belgium. The property was taken over by the Ger- 
mans after Belgium was occupied. The equipment of the 
plant was carried away. The place was dismantled. This 
was not due to shell fire but was due to the fact that this large 
plant was a successful competitor of German industry. It was 
to the advantage of their German competitor that the place 
be put out of commission and destroyed. 

There is not any question but what it was the duty of our 
commissioners at Versailles to acquaint the German commis- 
sioners with the losses of our citizens growing out of these 
unlawful acts of the German Government and demand restitu- 
tion. A glance through the treaty ef Versailles will show pro- 


visions judicating clearly that that is what our representatives 


did. What was Germany to do? She could not pay in cash 
the great bill that the allied nations presented to her, Her sins 
had been to great. Neither could she pay in kind. She could 
not bring back the dead to life. Neither could she return the 
hundreds and hundreds of ships that had been destroyed nor 
replace the millions upon millions of dollars’ worth of cargoes 
that had been sent to the bottom-of the sea. The only remaining 
thing, therefore, for Germany to do was to admit her inability 
to then and there pay the loss either in cash or in kind, but to 
tender security for the ultimate payment of the claims. She 
was in the position of a debtor that was either insolvent or 
nearly insolyent. She was without cash or property that could 
be liquidated into cash. The available assets consisted of prop- 
erty, real and personal, located in Germany and in real and per- 
sonal property located outside of Germany but belonging to Ger- 
man nationals residing in Germany. In other words, the real 
and personal property situated in the United States, but the title 
to which rested in German nationals, was an asset of the German 
Government. As a sovereign power she had control over her 
nationals and the right that any government has over the per- 
sonal property at least belonging to her nationals, no matter 
where that personal property may be situated. The right of a 
sovereign nation is exercised in the power of taxation, which our 
great Chief Justice has said is the power to destroy. In other 
words, the right to tax is the right to tax so greatly as to take it 
all. Then there is the right of eminent domain. 

Therefore, when Germany found itself unable to then and 
there make restitution for her wrongs, she made provision in 
the treaty of Versailles for the allied or associated powers to 
retain the property of her nationals as security for the payment 
of all just and lawful claims. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. Is not the gentleman mistaken in the state- 
ment that we presented any claim to Germany? As I under- 
stand it, the American Government has not yet granted any 
claims to Germany of any kind. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Our peace commissioners did 
not ask of Germany as a Government the payment of anything 
to us as a Government, but it is my understanding, and I should 
hate to think otherwise, that our commissioners of peace did 
present to Germany the fact that our nationals had claims 
against the German Government growing out of violations of 
international law and treaty obligations, and that the United 
States would expect the German Government to make restitution 
for that damage. With that in mind the President of the United 
States and those associated with him had embodied in the 
treaty of Versailles, article 297, and annex (4), the provisions 
I have described. 

Mr. HAWES. As a matter of fact no claims have been 
presented against Germany by the American Government, No 
claims can be presented until the Mixed Claims Commission has 
reported. i 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is talking about 
the presentation of a detailed statement and claim of a particu- ` 
lar individual or number of individuals. I am talking about 
the general proposition that our commissioners presented the 
German commissioners at Versailles, that they were in duty 
bound to protect the rights of our citizens and that they ex- 
pected Germany to make proper restitution. The details were 
to be carried out later and provision was made for doing so. 
The gentleman from Missouri will not deny that our commis- 
sioners and the President of the United States subscribed to 
the very proposition which is in the treaty. 

Mr. HAWES. I do deny that statement most emphatically. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have a very vivid recollec- 
tion of seeing it and all you have to do is to refer to the treaty 
of peace with Germany to see the signature of the President 
of the United States, and article 297 and annex 4 is a part of 
that treaty. I insert them in the Recorp as follows: 

Section 4, article 297, paragraph (b): 

Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be provided for in 
the present treaty, the allied and associated powers reserve the right 
to retain and liquidate all property, rights, and interests belonging at 
the date of the coming into force of the present treaty to German na- 
tionals or companies controlled by them within their territories, 


colonies, possessions, and protectorates, including territory ceded to 
them by the present treaty. 


Annex 4: 


All property, rights, aud interests of German nationals within the 
territory of any allied or associated power and the net proceeds of 
their sale, liquidation, or other dealing therewith may be charged by 
that allied or associated power in the first place with payment of 
amounts due in respect of claims by the nationals of that allied or asse- 
ciated power with repard to their property, rights, and interests, m- 
cluding companies and associations in which they are interested, in 
German territory, or debts owing to them by German nationals, and 
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' n r by any an authorities since Ju 1. 
8 that el or 9 power entered into — war. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. ‘The gentleman has asserted that our 
commissioners made representations to the Government of Ger- 
many that we would expect the Government of Germany to 
take care of these claims involved in the violation of inter- 
national law. I want to ask the gentleman if our commis- 
sioners took the position in their negotiations that the private 
property of nationals of Germany located in this country would 
be held answerable for the payment of those claims? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Absolutely. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the majority of the committee take 
the position in this controversy that it is a correct principle, 
either in international law or of international morals, to con- 
fiscate the private property of German nationals to enforce the 
settlement of a debt of the Government of Germany itself? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The majority of the committee 
takes the position that it is the duty and the obligation of this 
Government first to look after the interests of its own citizens. 
Our Government did so when it presented the matter to the 
German Government for settlement. Germany then said, This 
is all we have to offer.“ Our commissioners felt that was the 
best they could do, and these provisions were then embodied in 
the treaty. 

Our commissioners at Versailles, with a knowledge of Ger- 
many’s condition and her ability to make payment therefore in 
the future, must have figured that the only sure way to secure 
the payment of these claims was by impounding the property 
of German nationals in this country and retaining it for the 
purpose of eventually securing the payment of the claims of our 
citizens. These terms certainly must have met the approval of 
Congress for the peace resolution specifically refers to the rights 
and privileges we acquired by virtue of the treaty of Versailles 
and reserves those rights. I quote from section 2 thereof as 
follows: 

That in making this declaration, and as a part of it, there are ex- 
pressly reserved the United States of America and its nationals any 
and sights. privileges, indemnities, reparations, or advantages, to- 

ther wi the ri to enforce the same, to which it or they pave 

ome entitled under the terms of the armistice signed November 11, 
1918, or any extensions or modifications thereof; or which were ac- 
quired by or are in the possession of the United States of America by 
reason of its participation in the war or to which its nationals have 
thereby become rightfully entitled; or which, under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, have been stipulated for its or their benefit; or to which it 
is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; or to 
which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Congress; or 
otherwise. 

I feel that it is the duty of the American Congress in all mat- 
ters of legislation pertaining to this property to bear in mind 
that our first duty is to safeguard and protect the rights of 
American claimants until the German Government shall have 
satisfied them in full. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will permit another 
question, I think it is important for us to clarify the respective 
attitudes on this proposition, because it involves a fundamental 
question, pursuing the policy the gentleman has stated to its 
legitimate conclusion, if a settlement were not made by the 
German Government, say, in the course of 50 years because 
of its inability to raise the cash to pay it, this property would 
be held in trust by the Alien Property Custodian for that 
period and the real owners denied its possession for that period 
of time. : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, certainly, that is my 
own position upon it. We did not confiscate this, but Germany, 
with all the power of a soyereign nation, with the right of 
eminent domain, with the right in its own constitution of ex- 
appropriation, has said, “ We are going to take for the time 
being the property of our own nationals and place it as security 
for the payment of debts which we justly owe.” In addition to 
that they also say, “ We ourselves will compensate our own 
citizens for any damages that may result to them by reason 
of our seizure fer that purpose.” ‘This provision will be found 
in paragraph (i) of article 297 of the treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then, followed to its ultimate analysis, 
it resolves itself into this, that if the German Government per 
se can net pay these obligations when they are established, 
then these private properties of German nationals in America 
shall be held and confiscated for the purpose of paying the 
public debt-of Germany. Is not that the logical conclusion? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We would have the right to 
do so—certainly—and in accordance with the practices of 
nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. In accordance with the usage of nations? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, certainly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Is that the gentleman's interpretation of 
our stand and the stand of civilized nations? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why, there is no question of 
the right of a nation to take the property of its citizens in 
accordance with its own laws and devote it to a particular 
purpose. This is what Germany has done, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman contend that that is 
the usage under international law? . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and I say to the gentle- 
man, as the gentleman knows, that in our treaty of peace with 
Spain there was a similar provision regarding the claims of 
our own citizens against Spain. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was an offset of a claim against a 
government—against a claim against a goyernment—and it did 
not involve 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. It was an appropriation by 
this Government of an asset belonging to an American na- 
tional consisting of a claim against Spain. We appropriated 
it for our own use. Then we became obligated to our own 
citizens to make restitution therefor. A provision was made 
authorizing him to go before the Court of Claims. You will 
find a case of that kind in Meade v. United States, 2 Court of 
Claims, 224. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Exactly. That is an offset of a claim 
against a claim. We would be willing to offset a claim against 
a claim with the German Government, but here is a specific 
confiscation of the private property of citizens of other govern- 
ments, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no distinction. 

Mr. SWEET. But the gentlemam does not contend that this 
bill is in accordance with the policy that he announces here, or 
in accordance with the policy this bill was framed upon? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Only to a degree, but if we 
have the right—we are talking about the abstract right—by 
reason of Germany’s action in the treaty, to take and hold a 
part, we have the legal right to take and hold all. 

Mr. SWEET. But neither does the gentleman contend that 
position is in accordance with international law? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman contends he is 
on solid foundation so far as international law is concerned, 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. LONDON, The gentleman from Minnesota does not 
place reliance upon the treaty of Versailles because we have 
not ratified that treaty. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was about to proceed to that 
when these numerous interruptions followed. Germany in an 
agreement with our allies granted this right to us as well as 
to them. We did not have to sign ourselves. To avoid any 
doubt, however, we reserved all rights when we passed the 
peace resolution. = 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman said peace reso- 
lution. In the peace resolution we reserved our rights in ref- 
erence to this property, but did not mention the Versailles 
treaty, but in the Berlin treaty which was negotiated we re- 
seryed our rights under the Knox-Porter resolution, but the 
Knox-Porter resolution did not mention the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman, who is usually 
correct, is not in this one instance; section 2 of the resolution 
has reference to the treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I am sorry I was inaccurate in 
my statement, but the Berlin treaty expressly does include the 
Versailles treaty. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the Knox-Porter resolution, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and the Knox-Porter reso- 
lution, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Does the gentleman contend that the 
German Government as a sovereign power, exercising the rights 
of a sovereign power over its own citizens, has set aside this 
property as security for the payment of the debts of that 
country? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, And if confiscation ultimately results it 
will be confiscation by the German Government, and not by our 
own Government? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. That is the case exactly. 

Mr, TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. x 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am glad the gentleman [Mr. LINEBERGER] 
who has just taken his seat has made that point, It is not a 
question of international law. Germany does it for its own 
people by domestic law. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. The action taken, call 
it what you will, is the action not of the United States, but of 
the German Government. I was trying to bring home to the 
Members of the House this fact: That this procedure by Ger- 
many, and which we have approved by congressional enactment 
and by treaty, is not unusual. In so approving it, we merely 
followed out previous practices and customs heretofore in effect 
among the nations of the world. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to bring out a little more fully 
our rights as defined by a treaty to which we were not a party— 
the treaty of Versailles. As I understand it, the treaty of 
Versailles was ratified by Great Britain and several other 
powers to bring it into operation as between those powers. In 
that treaty there was a provision that certain territory should 
be ceded to the principal associated and allied powers, naming 
the five of them, in which the United States is concerned. We 
have the rights of a third party in a compact to which we are 
not a party. Germany agreed to grant Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and other powers—five powers—certain rights, and we 
claim those rights, not because we are a party to the treaty 
but it is a treaty direct between Germany and those other 
powers in which we have an interest. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. In addition to that, fol- 
lowing the passage of the peace resolution, we signed the 
treaty of Berlin, in which we entered into an agreement with 
Germany wherein they confirmed the rights that we had ac- 
quired in the treaty of Versailles, so that our rights rest upon 
two propositions. This will be found in section 5 of the treaty. 
Similar provisions exist in the other treaties as to Austria and 
Hungary. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. > 

Mr. LONDON. Did not the peace treaty specifically refe 
to this property? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
lin? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. Did it not specifically refer to this 
property? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. If the gentleman will 
turn to section 5 of the treaty of Berlin, between the United 
States and Germany, and the similar treaty with Austria, he 
will find that provision. I will read it: 

Sec. 5. All property of the ee German Government, 
puccessor or successors, and of al 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come Into the possession or 
under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United 
States of America or of any of its officers, aoe or employees, from 
any source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of the Im- 


perial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government or its successor or suc- 
osont and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on December 
* * 


You mean the treaty of Ber- 


or its 
German nationals which was, on 


in or has since that date come into the possession or under 
control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United States 
of America or any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, shall be retained by the United States of 
erica and no dispesition thereof made, except as shall have been 
eretofore or specifically hereafter shall be provided by law until such 
time as the Imperial German Government and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government, or their successor or successors, shall 
have respectively made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all 
claims against said Governments, respectively, of all persons, whereso- 
ever domiciled, who owe permament allegiance to the United States of 
America and who have suffered, apie $ the acts of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government or its ts, or the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its agents, since July 31, 1914, loss, dam- 
„ or injury to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, 
whether through the ownership of shares of stock in erman, Austro- 
Hungarian, American, or other corporations, or in consequence of 
hostilities or of any operations of war, or o se— 


It is not necessary to read further. The section is set forth 
in entirety in the report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time indicated by the gentleman 
from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield myself five minutes 
more. 

Mr. LONDON. The question, then, of taking possession of 
the property of individual nations in consonance with inter- 
national law becomes an academic question in view of the 
specific terms of the peace treaty relating to that subject? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. It is a matter of con- 
tract. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman in revising his remarks, espe- 
cially in the colloquy between himself and the gentleman from 
Alabama, should, I think, give attention to this, because I 
believe in that colloquy he propounded a doctrine that he would 
not wish to maintain here. He should make it appear that all 
he meant was that such rights as we claimed, we claimed by 
reason of a treaty with Germany, and that we claim the right 
to take the property of individuals. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 


I did not understand that the 
question of the gentleman from Alabama involved the sub- 
scribing by me to any doctrine of confiscation by our Govern- 
ment. Under this arrangement, if there is confiscation, it is 
by Germany, not by us. 


Mr. TILSON. 
indicate that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I thought that I had made it 
clear that I was merely calling attention to this particular 
practice, which practice has been heretofore used by nations 
in settling similar differences following a war. 

Mr. LONDON. The gentleman does not advocate the idea 
that the Government has the right to confiscate the property 
of nationals? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Our Government? Certainly 
not. 

Mr. LONDON. Governments as a rule protect the property 
of noncombatants even in the territory of the enemy. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. But the gentleman does subscribe to the 
doctrine that the German Government, having exercised the 
right of eminent domain over the property of its nationals or 
citizens, has the right to hypothecate that property as security 
for the amounts contained in this treaty? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Articles 7 and 153 of the Ger- 
man constitution so provide. There can be no question about 
it. I quote therefrom the material portions, as follows: 

ART. 7. The Federal State has jurisdiction over: * * * 
concerning expropriation. 

ART. 153. constitution guarantees the right of private property. 
Its nature and limitations are defined by law. Expropriation shall 
take place only for the common good and shall be subject to due 
process of law. There shall be appropriate compensation, unless other- 
wise provided by Federal law 5 rights impose cer- 
tain duties. The use of property shall serve for the common good. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The question of international law right 
here is purely an academic one and does not enter into this 
transaction? : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So far as this particular trans- 
action is concerned, no. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. It seems to me it is important to clear up this 
point. The gentleman does not assert that Germany by any 
act of hers has segregated the property of her nationals in this 
country for the payment of her war debt or any other debt? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HAWES. She has simply given the United States the 
option, if the United States exercises that option, but by no act 
of hers has she taken any such position. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The German Government has 
5 this property aside as a pledge for the payment of those 
claims. 

Mr. HAWES. The gentleman can not point to a statement in 
the hearings before our committee on the part of the State 
Department or any other witness that sustains that contention. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. All the gentleman has to do is 
to refer to the treaty of Versailles and the treaty of Berlin. It 
will be found first in the treaty of Versailles and then in the 
treaty of Berlin. ; 

Mr. HAWES. I have read those treaties, but the only thing 
that Germany has done or that the United States has done has 
been to appoint a mixed commission. Germany has not decided 
that her nationals’ property in this country should be used, and 
the United States has not so decided. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, well, the gentleman has 
simply gone back to the position which he had taken before. 
The Mixed Claims Commission has been agreed upon by this 
country and Germany in order to carry out the details of the 
provisions of the treaty of Versailles as confirmed by the treaty 
of Berlin. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield 
further. I must conclude and let my colleagues have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield myself five minutes 
more. 

The gentleman from Missouri has referred to the Mixed 
Claims Commission. This is the result of an agreement entered 
into by Germany and the United States following the nego- 
tiating of peace with Germany as embodied in the treaty of 


I was afraid the gentleman's language would 


will the gentleman 


matters 
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Berlin. Germany appoints & representative to that commis- 
sion. We appoint one. The two agree upon an umpire. This 
commission is now engaged in the hearing of the claims of 
American citizens against the German Government growing out 
of her unlawful acts preceding our entry into the war. This 
commission is the court or tribunal agreed upon by Germany 
and the United States to pass upon the questions of law and 
fact pertaining to all the claims that may be submitted before 
it. It is up to this tribunal to say just what particular claims 
shall be paid and the amounts to be paid. Several thousand 
of these claims have been already presented. They are still 
coming in. On the ist of January the face of the claims 
amounted to about $500,000,000, The present estimate—and it 
is only an estimate—is about $1,000,000,000. We have so 
drafted this bill as not to in any way impair the security and 
thereby preyent the ultimate collection of all just American 
claims that may be agreed upon by this Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. 

I quote from article 1 of the Mixed Claims Commission 
treaty, reading as follows: 

The commission shall pass upon the following categories of claims, 
which are more particularly defined in the treaty of August 26, 1921, 
and in the treaty of Versailles : 

(1) Claims of American citizens arising since July 31, 1914, in re- 

t of damage to, or seizure of, their property, rights, and interests, 
including any company or association in which t ey are interested, 
within German territory as it existed on August 1, 1914. 

(2) Other claims for loss or damage to which the United States or 
Its nationals have been subjected with r to injuries to persons, or 
to property, rights, and interests, including any company or associa- 
tion in which American nationals are interested, since July 31, 1914, 
as a consequence of the war. 

(3) Debts owing to American citizens by the German Government or 
by German nationals. 

In conclusion, the treaty of Versailles provided for the re- 
tention of this property by the United States. This Congress 
approved that by expressly reserving that right in the peace 
resolution. When peace was negotiated with Germany by the 
signing of the treaty of Berlin specific reference was made to 
the peace resolution, and the portion regarding the retention of 
property was set forth in the treaty. In addition, it was fur- 
ther provided that this property should be retained until Ger- 
many “shall have made suitable provision” for the satisfaction 
of all claims against the United States of all persons who owe 
permanent allegiance to the United States and who have suf- 
fered damage through the acts of the German Government. 

What provision has Germany made? None whatever. She 
has agreed to the appointment of a Mixed Claims Commission 
to ascertain the amount of the claims against her, but she has 
made no provision whatever for the payment of those claims. 
If, then, we are to perform the first duty of a government— 
and that is to protect the interests of its own citizens—we 
ought not to return this property, which Germany placed with 
us as security, and which, in accordance with her laws, she had 
a right to so place with us, until the claims of our own citizens 
are paid. 

As a matter of abstract right, we are under no obligation to 
return any part or portion of the property at the present time. 
However, there are a large number of these claims. Many of 
the claims are small; 98 per cent of them are less than $10,000 
in value. Many instances of distress have been submitted to 
the committee. Some of these are set forth in the hearings. 
The amount that will be returned under this bill is but a little 
over 10 per cent of the total amount of the property held by 
the Alien Property Custodian. Your committee, therefore, feels 
that property up to the amount included in this bill can be 
returned without in any way impairing this security. 

While the amount of the claims before the Mixed Claims 
Commission is in doubt and they are still coming in, we are not 
in a position to recommend to the House the return of any 
greater amount than included in the terms of this bill. Fur- 
thermore, if we should do so, the danger of impairing the 
security would be such that we feel certain that it would 
meet with most serious objection in another legislative body. 
Let us remind those whe feel that we should return all of the 
property that we can that we have this practical question to 
determine and decide. If we seek to return more than what we 
have returned in this bill, we will in all probability prevent 
the return of any property fer months to come. Therefore we 
feel that until Germany makes “ suitable provision“ we should 
continue, for the present at least, to retain all property held 
except that which we recommend in this bill to be returned. 
Only in this way can our Government carry out the obligations 
that it has to protect the interests of its own citizens. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr, ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri, 


Mr. ELLIS. How will we meet the point that this bill is 
premature at this time? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The cost to the Government 
in time and trouble involved in fooling around with any num- 
ber of these smaller claims Is such that that is an item to be 
considered, And then, the committee, after going over the 
matter with the State Department and the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, felt that there is no danger whatever of impairing our 
security by turning back this amount. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUSTED, Will the gentleman yield? 

ae NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I must. con- 
clude. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Hawier having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment House Joint Resolution 
460, accepting the sword of Gen. Richard Montgomery. 


AMENDING THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself 30 minutes. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, of course we 
are all surprised—I think I may include every member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—that this mat- 
ter has come upon the floor to-day. At 12 o’clock we came over 
here and found that this measure was to come up for consider- 
ation in a few minutes. We had been given to understand 
that it would not come up this week and that we would all 
be given ample time to prepare ourselves for the debate. Some 
gentlemen who are vitally interested in this measure have left 
the city with what they thought was the assurance that this 
measure would not come up to-day. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do. 

Mr. NEWTON of Mimnesota. Will the gentleman be sure to 
mike it clear, as I know he wishes to make it clear, that it was 
a Surprise to all the members of the committee, on this side as 
well as on that? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I began my statement by saying, as I now 
repeat, that no member of the committee on either side of the 
House had any idea that this matter would come up to-day, 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montague], who reported 
the first bill to take over this property, is vitally interested in 
this matter, He is out of the city, not knowing it was coming 
up. Mr. Hoca of Kansas, one of the able Representatives on the 
majority of this committee, who feels as I do upon this ques- 
tion, believing this measure would not come up to-day, is 
also out of the city. But we may expect anything now, it seems. 

Mr. Chairman, in all my life I was never more certain of 
the ground I take than I am upon this bill. Following every 
precedent of international law, following every Secretary of 
State of the United States from Jefferson down to Knox and 
Lansing, following every decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States from its beginning to now, I know that in honor 
there is only one thing for this Congress to do, and that is to 
do the clean thing, the thing that will be understood the world 
over, and that is to return all of this property, and return it at 
an early date. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Minnesota allowed himself to be backed 
into the compromising position that any man will allow himself 
to be backed into who straddles an issue, I say this, that no 
civilized nation in this world to-day will countenance for a 
moment the doctrine that private property should be taken for 
the satisfaction of a public obligation. [Applause.] Every 
member of the committee in the hearings and in the considera- 
tion of this bill protested loudly that he did not intend that 
any of this property should ever be confiscated. But they use 
the term “security,” they use the term “pledge.” What is 
the difference between them? If a man owes me a debt and 
I take his property as security for that amount, and if the 
man does not pay the money I will take the property in satis- 
faction of the debt. I say that when any man here says that 
he is against confiscation in one breath and in the next breath 
says that he is for holding private property as security for the 
satisfaction of public obligations, he is for confiscation and it 
can mean nothing less. 

Every Secretary of State that we have had from Jefferson 
to Lansing has announced the doctrine that no country should 
confiscate private property of enemy nationals, Mr Hughes’s 
representative came before our committee and sought to create 
the impression that Mr. Hughes also belieyed that, but Mr. 
Hughes in one of his letters to the chairman of the Interstate 
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and Foreign Commerce Committee was unfortunate in the use 
of the following language: 


It is understood that this bill has been introduced upon the as- 
sumption that it would require the return of a relatively small amount 
of property and that the bes ag A for the settlement of American 

m 


claims would not be substantially paired. 


Why hold this property as security if you say you never 
intend to confiscate it? If this Congress announces the doctrine 
that it does not intend to confiscate this property under any 
conditions, then it is not security at all. The majority of the 
committee claim that they do not intend to violate the prece- 
dents of international law by confiscating any of this property, 
and yet an amendment offered in committee providing that it 
should be the declared policy of the United States that this 
property should never be contiscated was voted down by 10 to 7. 

I hold also to the doctrine that an unlimited holding, that a 
continued holding, of property that is not your own, property 
being withheld from the rightful owner, is in itself confisca- 
tion. The gentleman from Minnesota allowed himself, by the 
questions of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, BANKHEAD] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], to be placed 
in the position by his direct answers that he would be in favor 
of confiscating this property if the German Government did 
not pay the claims of the American nationals. That is the 
only logical ground that any man can take who stands, to- 
day for holding this private property as security for a public 
debt. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. In view of the situation in Germany 
to-day and, as we all know, probably will be for 50 years to 
come, is there any likelihood of Germany's being able to pay 
these debts—so would it not be confiscation? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I doubt if I have an opinion upon that 
subject. My contention in this matter goes beyend men that 
claim against individuals for claims against the Government. 
My contention goes to this: I want the honor and the tradition 
and the glory of this Republic upheld by the vote in this Con- 
gress upon this occasion. [Applause.] Nothing except a com- 
pliance with our unbroken customs will do that. 

. Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it or not our unbroken tradition, 
and have we not made a positive pledge in our treaties with 
Germany and our allies to protect their property? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was coming to that. These people came 
to America, invested their money, not only upon their own 
volition but upon the earnest solicitation of the American 
people, under laws that we held up to every man in this land 
of the hope of equal rights and equal opportunity. Shall we 
at this time set a precedent that means confiscation of private 
property—and it can mean nothing else—when more American 
money is going to-day to foreign countries to be invested than 
ever before? Do we, if war should come between our country 
and those countries, want to be met by having those countries 
assert the savage doctrine of confiscation that we to-day will 
assert if we do not vote for the amendment which I will offer 
to return all the property? [Applause.] 

Why do we not recognize Mexico to-day? What reason does 
the State Department give that we do not recognize Mexico 
and the Soviet Government of Russia? It is that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and the Government of Russia have not yet 
given assurances that they will regard the interests of Ameri- 
ean citizens. Do we want the United States of America to be 
placed in that kind of a compromising position before the 
civilized world? I say our precedents have been unbroken. 
To go back in the history of this country to its earliest days, 
we call to the attention of the House the minority report. 
As early as 1796, in the case of Ware v. Hilton (3 Dallas, 199), 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court said that the doctrine 
of confiscation had been exploded and was frowned upon by 
all the civilized world. Another justice said confiscation has 
long been considered as disreputable. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] talks about 
the power of Congress to confiscate. Nobody denies that a 
great, strong Government like the United States can confiscate 
the private property of nationals of a Government like Ger- 
many when it is on its back. It has the power, but I assert 
that under every rule of international law, under every rule 
of our courts, under every rule of deceney it has not the right 
to do it and should not do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. John Marshall in one of the leading and celebrated cases 
said that the Government had the power but that long since 
the practice had been looked upon with obliquy. Let me read 
to some of you Republican Members who believe in confiscat- 


ing this property what your patron saint said upon this ques- 
tion more than a hundred years ago. Alexander Hamilton, in 
commenting upon this very thing, used the following terse 
language: i 

No power of lan ge at my command can express the abhorrence I 
feel at the idea of violating the property of individuals which in an 
authorized intercourse in time of peace has been confided to the faith 
of our Government and laws on account of controversies between na- 
tion and nation. In my view every moral and every political sense 
unites to consign it to execration. 

Mr. John Bassett Moore is to-day our greatest authority on 
international law. Speaking on this subject, he sums up with 
this statement: 

Property belonging to — 


ligerent within its own 4 ction, ex prope: 
torial waters after the commencement of aiy may 


practical immunity from confiscation. 

Yet these gentlemen who stand up here and take the com- 
promising position that they will not return all of this property, 
that they will return the paltry amount of $44,000,000 out of 
$350,000,000, not including the $200,000,000 worth of ships, fly 
in the very face of every decision of our courts that I have 
referred to and many more, of the statement of every writer 
on international law that I have referred to and many more. 
They put themselves away and above any interest—and we 
might as well say it here and now—of American claimants, 
and I understand that when the thing is sifted 70 per cent of 
the American claims against the German Government will be 
by the American insurance companies who grew richer during 
the war than in any time in all of their history. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAYBURN. Tes. 

Mr. LANHAM. If there is a principle which justifies or 
demands the release of a part of this property, would not the 
application of the same principle justify or demand the release 
of all of the property? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what we ask in our minority report. 
If $10,000, why not $20,000? Why not 850,000? Why not 
$100,000? Why not all? As a matter of putting this country 
right before the nations of the world, I would rather this Con- 
gress would return none of the property than to return the 
paltry amount that it is returning. 

aie MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. When does the majority of the 
committee promise that it will deal with the excess over 
$10,000, and on what conditions? Does it state any time or 
fix any conditions upon which it promises to deal with the 
excess? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It does not. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Newton] indicated that it might run on for 50 
years, but if this matter runs on for even 25 years it will be 
confiscation as far as the people who now own it are concerned, 
for more than half of them will have died within 25 years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman want the 
claims of American nationals against Germany to run on for 
not only 50 years but possibly 100 or more years before they are 
settled? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am going to settle one of these questions 
at a time, and I am going to settle the first one we take up 
right, if I have my way about it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman think the 
claims of Americans should be settled first? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. I think the claims of American citi- 
zens against the German Government should be settled at the 
same time the claims of German citizens against the American 
Government are settled. These are not war claims. This is 
the concrete property that these people made here, having 
worked and invested on the faith of this Government. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I understand the gentleman from Texas 
takes the position that a national of Germany has a right to 
claim his rights under international law without the interven- 
tion of his own government, that international law in itself 
guarantees to the national his rights, and that his government 
can not foreclose him in the assertion of his claim. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do contend that; and it would be the most 
savage doctrine ever announced in any civilized government if 
it were otherwise. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Upon what basis have they made this 
arbitrary choice of $10,000? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will tell the gentleman what made it, in 
my opinion. It was made because it covered a majority of the 
individual claims, and that is all. If the political end of this 
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thing had not got to pinching so hard, they would not have 
returned even the $10,000, if they had been listening to these 
insurance companies and to other people who have piled up 
claims amounting to about a billion dollars. It is the history 
of war claims that not more than 8 per cent of them are ever 
allowed. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. The property under discussion is the property 
of individuals. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is true. 

Mr. HAWES. Under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
brought here at the invitation of the United States, and no act 
of Germany can remove the responsibility of the United States 
to return that property. She is not bound by anything that 
Germany does, is she? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not at all. 

Mr. HAWES. It is our responsibility. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is what I contend. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, if I understand the statement 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] as well as the 
statement of the gentleman who now has the floor, it is claimed 
by both the majority and the minority that there is no serious 
intention upon the part of the Government of the United States 
to ever confiscate this property. 

As I understand the statement of the gentleman, it is his con- 
tention that so long as our Government holds this property as a 
pledge or security that we are in a way or in effect confiscating 
it for a period of time which we so hold it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Not only are we confiscating it for the time 
we hold it, but when such high atfthority as the Secretary of 
State says we must hold it as security I contend that those who 
stand with him stand for confiscation. 

Mr. ROACH. This in a sense is not confiscation 

Mr. RAYBURN. We say in our minority report, and I repeat 
again what I repeated a moment ago, that the indefinite holding 
of private property from its rightful owner is confiscation; and 
in the case of these people even holding for 25 years, much less 
50 years, will be a confiscation as far as they are concerned. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In respect to property held as 
security the only way you can realize on the security is to sell 
it and does it not mean that we are to sell? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I say if this property is held as security 
and it is security, then it can mean nothing but that we are 
going to confiscate it. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. 
wise. 

Mr. ROBSION. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAYBURN. I will 

Mr. ROBSION. I understand that the British and Italian 
Governments and other Governments of our allies took over 
property of German nationals. What disposition have these 
other Governments made; what action have they taken? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I can answer the question. 

Mr. RAYBURN, I wish the gentleman would answer. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is going through a process of 
liquidation. In pursuance of the provision of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles they are liquidating those claims by a liquidating com- 
mission; it is a sort of clearing house. 

Mr. ROBSION. Is that on the same basis? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Not the same basis as this; it is 
an international clearing house, that is what it is. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If it is the contention of the entire mem- 
bership of the gentleman's committee that this country will 
never subject the property of these nationals to the payment 
of debts against the German Government, what is the reason 
for wanting to hold any of this amount, even to the extent 
of $10,000? 

Mr, RAYBURN. Well, the gentleman will have to ask them. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. I was just wondering. 

Mr. RAYBURN. They asked the gentleman from Minnesota 
some time ago, and before he was extricated by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and others he had admitted that he would 
be in favor of confiscating this property ultimately unless the 
claims of Americans were met. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I Will. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I ask this question in absolutely good 
faith. During the San Francisco fire, when hundreds and hun- 
dreds of acres were devastated, when people were standing in 
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bread lines and drinking hot soup out of tomato cans, when all 
they had in the world were claims against the German insurance 
companies, these same companies walked out of the State of 
California with their claims unpaid. Should not those claims be 
paid before the insurance companies have handed back to them 
their funds? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know whether Congress had the 
power to go back of the statute of limitations 

Mr. MacLAFFHERTY. They walked out of California; simply 
walked out and said, “ You can come to Germany and sue if you 
want to get the money.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In reference to the gentleman's 
reference a moment ago to “confiscation” and in connection 
with the colloquy with the gentleman from Alabama, there was 
no other confiscation“ in mind than that which is involved in 
carrying out the principles of this legislation. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If the gentleman will read his remarks 
carefully, I think he will agree with me that he probably inad- 
vertently answered that he would be in favor of confiscation. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. TI will. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman keeps referring to our reten- 
tion of this property and has made the statement that our reten- 
tion of the property is confiscation. Now, if the gentleman will 
read the books on international law and treaties that this 
country has engaged in, and where it is discussed he will find 
the term “ confiscation“ is never applied to the appropriation of 
private property of a citizen of one country for the payment of 
claims of citizens of another by treaty agreement. Not one time 
is it called confiscation, and not only that but the gentleman 
will find, if he reads the books on international law, that the 
term “ confiscation” includes the appropriation of the property 
for the use of the government. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Exactly; and that is what I read, the deci- 
sion of the courts. I have read the treaty; I have read books 
on international law, and that is why I am contending against 
the doctrine of confiscation here to-day, which the gentleman by 
voting for not returning this property Is contending for. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman understands that we are not 
taking this property for the use of the Government if we 
do it. That is confiscation. That is what confiscation always 
means. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Who can take this property from its right- 
ful owners except the Government of the United States? 

Mr. DENISON. The Government of Germany can, and has 
done so. 

on: FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Why do we quibble here about this word “ con- 
fiscation“? Is not the proper word “robbery”? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I think the word “confiscation” is 
savage enough. I think it is enough in violation of all that we 
have ever stood for. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas has consumed 
30 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I will allow myself five minutes more. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DENISON], who spoke just a moment ago, if our Govern- 
ment is taking the ships of Germany for Government use and 
not to satisfy private claims? 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what he thinks of the term that should be applied to the 
disposition of millions of dollars’ worth of German patents 
sold for so grossly an inadequate price that the President him- 
self said that the inadequacy of price constituted a badge of 
fraud? It was a sale made by this Government, and a sale 
which was attempted to be ratified and confirmed and main- 
tained forever in the peace resolution. What was that but 
confiscation pure and simple? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think so, and I think the courts of the 
United States are going to set that sale aside. I think they 
ought to, so far as I am concerned. I think when they sold 
those patents to this Chemical Foundation for a small amount, 
a nominal amount—I forget just how much; I think it was 
$250,000 only, many, many patents, one of which is conceded 
by everybody to be worth $10,000,000—I think it was one of 
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the most disgraceful things that has ever happened in this 
country, and I think our courts will set it aside. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] 
seems to think this is not confiscation, because this property 
was not taken for the use of the Government itself but was 
being taken for the use of private individuals. I want to ask 
the gentleman if he does not think that is a worse form of con- 
fiscation than if it were taken for the use of the Government? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think we are all agreed that this private 
property should not be taken to satisfy Government claims. I 
think we are all agreed on that. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I do not know, but I doubt that; I am 
agreed to that. 

Mr. HUSTED. What I would like to ask the gentleman is 
this: What has the gentleman got to say against the propriety 
of taking private property of German nationals to protect the 
claims of American nationals against Germany? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have got this to say: How are you going 
to protect them unless you confiscate and sell this property and 
apply the money to those claims? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, if you sell this property and apply it to 
those claims, you do not apply the money in satisfaction of any 
Government claims. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; and it is less justifiable; it is worse 
than to apply it in satisfaction of a Government claim. For the 
Government to take the property of an individual and give it to 
another individual is incomparably worse than taking the pri- 
vate property of an individual to satisfy an obligation of the 
Government. . 

Mr. DENISON. That statement would be entirely true if the 

Government did not take it in pursuance of a solemn treaty. 
But when the Government takes that action in pursuance of a 
solemn treaty, of course the gentleman from Texas can not com- 
plain, 
; Mr. RAYBURN. We are legislating here now. I said of the 
Knox-Porter resolution when it passed that it was a mon- 
strosity, and I say so yet. You talk about a treaty with Ger- 
many. Germany had not anything else to do but sign it when 
they showed them where the dotted line was. They could not do 
anything else. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Taking the property of an individual by 
superior force amounts to conducting war against an individual, 
does it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. And that is wrong, whether it applies to the 
payment of a Government claim or an individual claim? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Has the gentleman pointed out during this 
debate that the private property which the Government seized 
for its own use and which it is now using is much more than 
adequate to take care of the private American claims? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is no doubt in the world about that. 

Mr. SABATH. Some gentleman on the other side a moment 
ago asked the question, What is being done by Great Britain 
with the property that Great Britain has seized? and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Gramam] answered. I would like to 
know what has been done by the Austrian Government with 
the property that the Austrian Government seized belonging to 
American citizens. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Austria never seized the property of Ameri- 
can citizens, and I intended to call attention to that. This 
committee refused to return the property of Austrian nationals, 
Germany has returned all the property it ever seized from 
American citizens. She has only retained some money, and the 
only reason for delay in returning that is the disputed value 
of the German mark. 

Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. The gentleman from Texas wants to be accu- 
rate, I know. Austria-Hungary never took over any American 
property. All American property taken over by Germany, ex- 
cepting certain bank accounts which are in dispute as to the 
value of the mark, have been released by Germany, 

Mr. RAYBURN. That was my statement. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I wish to ask the gentleman whether 
alien enemy property is not really being confiscated now by the 
shrinkage in value and wastefulness in its use? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think so. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
close with this extract from the minority report: 

Congress is confronted with a plain, simple, and understandable 
preposition, Will it scrap all precedents of international law? Will it 
repudiate the uniform decisions of our courts? l it repudiate all of 
the Presidents from Washington to and including Wilson? Will it 
repudiate all our Secretaries of State from Jefferson to Knox and Lan- 
sing? Will it support the march of civilization or support Secretary 
Hughes in his demand that private property should be held and used 
as security for the payment of public debt? 

hall we in this age of our Republic take a backward step and hold 
ourselves up to obloquy and scorn the world over? We can not afford 
to even be mistrusted, much less commit an overt act that will lose for 
us the respect of the civilized world. If we are not to do this we must 
by our action show to the world that we expect to live up to our own 
traditions and up to the high standards of modern civilization. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the hour remain- 
ing to this side be assigned to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wrysrow] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
very much interested in the discussion of this question, es- 
pecially the discussion by the gentleman who has just taken 
his seat [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The whole question of the treatment of property of citizens 
or subjects of an enemy country by a belligerent which finds 
that property within its own boundaries at the outbreak of war 
is interesting, and it has had a development that we have not 
the time here to review, except to say that the treatment of 
such property has been growing more generous as civilization 
advanced. As to our own precedents, I think the gentleman who 
said we had never confiscated any enemy property has forgotten 
that when the Revolutionary War was going on 11 of the 13 
Colonies confiscated the property of those of their citizens who 
remained loyal to Great Britain, and that after the war was 
over Great Britain appropriated money to compensate the loy- 
alists and sent a court over to this side of the Atlantic. This 
court met in St. John, New Brunswick, and in Quebec, and in 
Montreal, and as far west as Niagara. 

The minutes of that court—‘ minutes” is the word used of 
these records—the manuscript minutes are in the Congressional 
Library. The Canadian Government has had them printed. I 
have spent a great deal of time in analyzing some 1,700 or 1,800 
eases considered by the court. 

T. J. Lawrence, the author of an exceedingly valuable dis- 
cussion of international law, says that only one instance of 
such confiscation can be found in the history of warfare since 
Napoleonic times, and that was in the heat of a civil war 
which we in America would like to forget, and consisted of 
confiscation by the Confederate Government of the property of 
those living within its borders who remained loyal to the North. 

The United States Government in dealing with the property 
of German and Austrian nationals within the boundaries of the 
United States did not at first do anything that looked like con- 
fiscation. We provided an Alien Property Custodian to act 
as trustee. 

I am very happy to say that I voted for that bill when it 
passed the House during the war, and I am also rather proud 
to say that I worked and voted against the amendment to that 
law afterwards that authorized the Alien Property Custodian 
to sell the German patents. [Applause.] ‘That was in the heat 
of war. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Wien was that amendment passed? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think it was in 1917. It was legislation in 
one of the appropriation bills. We could not avoid voting for 
the bill after that language was put into it, because we could 
not run the Government without passing the appropriation bill. 
If we voted for the appropriation bill, we were forced to yote 
for that item, but I did all I could to keep that item from get- 
ting into the bill. 

Private property is not, however, sacred under the customs 
of war. Private enemy property at sea is subject to confisca- 
tion. An enemy ship—that is, a privately owned ship, owned 
by an enemy—is subject to confiscation simply because it is 
enemy property. Enemy cargo on an enemy ship is also subject 
to confiscation, no matter who the private owner May be. War 
is hell. International law has attempted to restrain some of 
its barbarities, but you can not get rid of them. Killing itself 
is contrary to all our moral senses, and yet it is one of the essen- 
tial necessities of war. 
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Property within our own boundaries, however, does occupy a 
different position from property in an enemy country or enemy 
property on the high seas. The customs of the nations had 
grown lenient, had grown civilized to such an extent that enemy 
property within the boundaries of any belligerent would be re- 
spected; always, however, remembering that when the enemy 
government does unlawful things, reprisals are lawful. 

Many millions of the American claims are for property sunk 
with the Lusitania, an unlawful act of Germany. There is no 
Way to compel a government to make reparation for its unlaw- 
ful acts except by doing what force gives the opportunity to do. 
‘The treaty of Versailles is not binding upon us, because we did 
not ratify it, but it is binding on Germany as a contract be- 
tween that Government and the Allies that did sign it—England, 
France, Italy, and others. That treaty provides that the pri- 
vately owned cables—not only the cables owned by the German 
Government but the cables owned by German corporations, 
German private property—shall be turned over. The United 
States will get its share of those cables. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I regret that I must confine myself to the 
one line that I am discussing. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania declines 
to yield. 

Mr. TEMPLE, ‘The privately owned property found in our 
territory is not to be confiscated ; it is to be retained. The gen- 
tleman asks how long. Let me read from the treaty to show 
how long it will be retained. I am speaking of the treaty of 
pence between the United States and Germany, not the treaty of 
Versailles. In section 5 it says: 


It is further provided that the property of all German and Anstro- 
Hungarian nationals coming into aE pagai of the United States 
following the declaration of war be retained by this Govern- 


ment, except as vided by law, until the enemy Governments shall 
have made suitable provision for the satisfaction of all claims arisi 
sena said gegen eg on behalf of American citizens who had suf- 


f. As Eel 0 r persons or property through the acts of the 
German or Austro-Hungarian 


Government. 

The question is not whether we are going to turn back all 
of this property. That question is not before us. If the amend- 
ment turning all of the property back should be put into the 
bill the whole bill will be lost. Men whose consciences require 
them to return this property now rather than to follow out the 
terms of the treaty will kill the whole project. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will yield. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 


not think the United States Government has acquired for its 


own use enough property to care for these private claims? 
Mr. TEMPLE. I presume that was taken into consideration 


during the negotiation of the treaty and when the treaty was 
drawn up, but the German Government evidently did not think | 


so, for it agreed to the provisions I have just read. 

The question is whether to turn back the claims under $10,000 
or to turn it all back. Why do we propose te turn back the 
small claims under 810,000? They amount to 95 per cent in 
number, but not 95 per cent in value, of all the claims. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. TEMPLE. We turn back the small claims; why do we 
not turn back the larger claims? All these claims, large and 
small, become a question between the German Government and 
its own nationals. What is the German Government to do 
about privately owned property of its citizens which it has 
turned over to this Government under the terms I read from 
the treaty a few minutes ago? If the time should come when 
we would have to sell the property to make good the claims of 
our people against Germany, then the German owners would hold 
the claim against their own Government. Our people now have 
a claim against the German Government. This treaty author- 
izes the United States Government to hold the property of the 
German owners until the German Government pays the Ameri- 
can claims. If we should even sell the property the German 
nationals would have a claim on their own Government. The 
small owners whose claims are under $10,000 may not be able 
to put much pressure on the German Government to hasten the 
time specified in the treaty, but the large owners can put pres- 
sure on that Government, and they are doing it. If they learn 
definitely that we are going to hold this property until the 
claims are settled, the German Gevernment will come to time 
as soon as le. That is the paint. It is not a question of 
the confiscation of that property by the American Government. 
If we sell it the owners have a claim against their own Goy- 
ernment. 


German Government now than leave the American citizen with- 
out any guaranty to collect a claim against the German Gov- 
ernment. [Applause.] They will deal with their own people 
in a way they might not deal with the people of our Govern- 
ment. I am not raising the question of good faith, but their 
own people, powerful influences in Germany, will be able to put 
a pressure on the German Government for the settlement of 
these claims of the American citizen which might not other- 
wise be paid for a very long time. There is no dishonesty in 
what we are doing. Reprisals, in the first place, would be 
recognized in all systems of international law. If it was taking 
property in compensation of unlawful acts committed by the 
German Government, the policy of it might be questionable, but 
it would not be a departure from the principles of reprisals. 
We did not do that. But the German Government has agreed 
that we may hold the property until the German Government 
makes good. I am in favor of the bill. I shall be opposed to 
the amendment that will turn the remainder of the property 
over. I think such an amendment would kill the bill. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I can 
make much of a speech on this bill. Really, I have not the 
Paane to discuss it. I never have had much heart for a sham 

attle. 

I trust that the Members of the House will not think me ill- 
mannered to again refer to this Congress as a “bunk Con- 
gress "—always pretending to do something, never really doing 
anything; always stalling; always grand-standing; always play- 
ing for political advantage; never responding to the public 
interest or dealing courageously and patriotically with the issues 
that come before it. Feeling this way, surely instead of being 
ill-mannered I am polite in restraining myself to such a mod- 
erate expression as “a bunk Congress.” 

There is not the slightest chance that this bill will pass the 
Senate. Those who put it forward know that it can not become 
a law. There is to be no honest effort upon the part of the 
administration to put it through the Senate. It is brought here 
merely as a little partisan play to satisfy certain elements that 
feel that this situation ought now to be dealt with. 

Instead of dealing with the final disposition of the seized 
property of German subjects in a courageous, whole-hearted 
way, we find merely a straddle, a palliative, a hedging, a com- 
promise. Instead of taking the property and confiscating it and 
applying it to the payment of American claims in full, which, 
whatever one may think of its morality, would be a consist- 
ent and logical policy, the administration proposes to give 
back a little of it in order to hush up some of the clamors that 
are being made. Instead of giving all the property back to its 
true owners and ending the matter, these who are in political 
power are afraid to do it, even though they wanted te do it. 

They are afraid to affront the Lusitania claimants and other 
American claimants who want the money on their claims 
| aon Germany. Therefore they propose this compromise. 

unk! 

If it is right to give any of this property back to its owners 

it is right to give it all back. If it be moral to confiscate a 
| part of the property of private citizens of Germany and apply 
| it to the payment of claims against that Government, then we 
| should take all of this property and make that application of 
it. But with characteristic cowardice the administration pro- 
| poses a middle course which will hush up the largest possible 
number of German claimants and their friends and at the same 
time not frighten those Americans who have claims against 
Germany into thinking they are ubout to tose their debts. 
Bunk! 

I am amazed that gentlemen should argue upon this subject 
as though it were a mere question of law. They juggle with 
legal quips and subtleties—they point to the treaties of Ver- 
sailles and Berlin—they quote the cold letter of the law like 
attorneys for the plaintiff in an action on a promissory note. 
They seem to think it is a sufficient answer to moral argu- 
ments to point to our agreement with the conquered German 
Government and say, it is not so nominated in the bond,” and 
therefore we will confiscate the private property. The Shy- 
leckian philosophy of these gentlemen is indeed surprising in 
dealing with questions which involve our Nation's honor and 
the integrity of the Republic. 

I am surprised that gentlemen should argue this question 
wholly from a legalistic standpoint, as theugh it were a mere 
question of law.. Pardon me, my friends, but from my point of 
view the legal aspect of the subject is the least of all its 
aspects, and of the very least importance. It is a matter of 


I would rather the Germans would have a claim against the 
| 
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great national policy, touching our relations in the future 
with all of the nations of the world. That is its first im- 
portant aspect. The other is that it is a matter of our national 
honor and of our Nation’s integrity. 

Oh, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, for 
whom I have great respect, knows a lot about theology, so 
I am told, and, of course, he knows that the old rule of an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth was abolished by the 
New Dispensation. It makes no difference to me what Ger- 
many has done or what Germany is. The things with which I 
am concerned is: What has my country done? What shall 
my country do? What shall my country be? [Applause.] I 
am not willing to test the standards of American national 
honor by the standards of Germany, Great Britain, or of any 
other nation of the world, whatever they may be, and without 
disparagement to any of them. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] thinks that 
it is not immoral to take this property! 

Of course the gentleman is entirely conscientious in that 
view, and far be it from me to assert that he is wrong. I must 
speak only from my own standpoint and express only my own 
opinion. I never have any trouble in deciding what is the 
honorable thing for my country to do. It has never troubled me 
to determine what the standard of integrity for my country 
should be. All I need for my own satisfaction to do in such 
cases is to ask, What would my personal honor require of me 
as an individual under the given circumstances—what should 
be my personal standard of integrity as applied to the situa- 
tion? The principle is old. It is not at all modern. The 
standard of honesty has been laid down for a long time. I do not 
have to invent it. Thank God there is authority—authority old 
as the hills—it comes to us in the divine commandment, “ Thou 
shalt not steal!” It is just as wrong for nations as it is for 
individuals to steal. 

That is the way I determine what my country ought to do 
under such circumstances. We were engaged in war with 
Germany. We declared through our official spokesmen time 
and again, as it was also declared upon this floor, that our war 
was not against the German people as individuals but against 
the Imperial German Government. We assured the people of 
Germany even when the war was near its hour of closing that 
if they would overthrow their autocratic Government and in- 
augurate a rule of democracy we would be ready to accept them 
back upon terms of peace as friends. Oh, I suppose we were 
liars when we told them that, were we? Very well, then, in 
that case of course we do not have to be consistent. 

We declared war against the Imperial German Government. 
We did not declare war against private German citizens and 
individuals. Under our declaration of war against Germany 
it was honest and permissible for us to take the property of the 
German National Government, but it was not moral that we 
should take advantage of the fact that citizens of Germany 
had Invested their money and their property in this country, 
to confiscate it merely because we were at war with their 
country. “Thou shalt not steal” is as applicable to govern- 
ments as to individuals. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Les. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman has referred to the “ bunk” 
of the present administration. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Oh, yes; and I called this “the bunk 
Congress.” 

Mr. BRITTEN. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to 
one thing. The word “confiscation” is used. The present 
administration is attempting to return at least a margin of its 
so-called confiscation. What has the gentleman to say about 
the former administration, which confiscated property and then 
under a “bunk” sale sold something worth hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for a paltry few dollars? That property can 
never be returned. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The former administration did not 
confiscate property. If the gentleman means to ask me what 
1 think of the transaction with the Chemical Foundation, I 
will say to him that I think everyone who participated in 
that deal ought right now to be in the penitentiary. Is that 
sufficiently direct to satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. BRITTEN. That satisfies me. It was done by the gen- 
tleiman’s administration. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why does the gentleman lug in that 
kind of partisan stuff? It is bad enough to have a “ bunk” ad- 
ministration on hand now. For God’s sake let us forget, if we 
can, the “bunk” of the past. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I was trying to draw a comparison. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Surely, with this administration in 


front of us and with this Congress in front of us, the gentle- 
man ought not to be talking about past administrations and 


past Congresses. The Chemical Foundation steal to which he 
refers and condemns did have in it a certain element of cour- 
age, which is a thing that neither this administration nor 
this Congress has had, I have some sort of respect for the 
highwayman who meets me on the road and holds a pistol to 
my head, much more than the cowardly sneak thief who slips 
behind me and dives his hand into my pocket. [Applause.] 

Now, we had a treaty when we went to war with Germany, 
a mere “scrap of paper.” of course, and article 23 of that 
treaty reads as follows. This is the treaty which came down 
from 1799 and was in effect with Germany when war was de- 
Glared on April 6, 1917. 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then 8 in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their affairs, and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance ; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, culti- 
vators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen, unarmed 
and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, and in general all 
others whose occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit 
of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their respective employment 
and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall their houses or 
goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed nor their fields wasted by the 
armed force of the sneny into whose power by the events of war they 
may happen to fall; but if anything is necessary to be taken from them 
for the use of such armed force the same shall be paid for at a reason- 
table price. 

Then as the closing sentence of the next article I find this: 


And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided and 
during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowl- 
edged articles in the law of nature and nations. 

Mr. HUSTED. What has the gentleman to say to the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the existing treaty between Germany 
and America—that is, the treaty which terminated the war? 
This provision, as I understand it 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I am entirely familiar with it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Permitted the doing of everything that is 
proposed to be done under this legislation. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I must have been very obscure and 
confused in the beginning of my remarks in which I deyoted 
myself to those gentlemen who take a purely legalistic view of 
this situation—those who say “the letter of the law gives the 
right to take this property and therefore we will take it.” I 
regret my argument was entirely lost on the gentleman from 
New York. Surely I ought not to be expected to go back and 
repeat what I said from the beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. HUSTED. I am not asking the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. From the beginning of this debate 
gentlemen have been making the same legalistic argument 
which the gentleman now puts forward as against the moral 
argument I am presenting, and making it with the same art 
with which the gentleman from New York now seeks to place 
the letter against the spirit of the law, legal quirks and sub- 
tleties against the morals of the situation. They also have 
sought to obscure the aspects of national honor and policy that 
we have the legal right to confiscate. 

Mr. HUSTED. I have not put forward that argument at all. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will acknowledge the gentleman has 
not presented any argument at all. Will he not allow me to 
proceed? 

Mr. HUSTED. 
not answer. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I answered the gentleman. He must 
not expect me to make him understand my answer. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think anybody else understood it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman is in error to assume 
to measure the understanding of others by his own. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The provision the gentleman 
read in the Prussian treaty applies to merchants in this country. 
The seizure by the Alien Property Custodian was the property 
of nonresidents of enemy aliens. That is the property involved 
in this legislation, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Really these fellows who argue these 
superfine legal points make me laugh. They seem unable to 
comprehend that morality and good faith are more worth while. 
I read the articles from the treaty merely for the purpose of 
indicating some idea of the liberal and enlightened spirit of 
that time and the spirit which characterized the treaty. Yet 
the gentleman returns to drive through a legal wilderness and 
wriggle in and ont between the trees in the effort to find some 
safe course for what he wants to do. I am appealing to the 
spirit of the treaty. I have no doubt that had there been 
such conditions existing when the old treaty was written as 
there was in 1917 it would have covered by its clear letter every 
situation that has been pointed out. I submit that we ought 


I asked a question, which the gentleman did 
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not to approach this subject like a special pleader in a case in 
court and to undertake by these legalistic arguments to dull 
the qualms of good conscience before the nations of the world. 
Now, if the gentleman will permit me to make my point 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. If the gentleman will permit me to 
make my point, then I will yield. 

We had Germans in this country who were interned without 
trial upon a mere suspicion Those Germans had their property 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian and it is still withheld 
from them. They were strictly within the protection of the 
letter of this treaty. No good lawyer who examines the 
subject will deny this statement, yet we are holding their 
property now. That is the fact. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In a moment. But I have just asked 
that I be let alone for a moment or two. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman does not care to yield I 
hope he will not scold. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. How can I help scolding at gentlemen 
who take the position the gentleman takes? I have no 
patience to answer the stuff they put out. I really have no 
heart for this discussion. I am merely trying to oblige my 
friends on the committee and take up a little time. [Laughter.] 

As I said, here is our treaty of 1799. We made a solemn 
‘agreement. We deliberately made it applicable to a condition 
of war. What is the spirit ef the treaty? It is that we in- 
vited the people of Germany to come to the United States and 
locate among us and do business here. We invited them to 
make their investments here. By this treaty we called upon 
every German subject to come to the United States and buy 
property, whether he wanted to Tive here or not. After we got 
them here and got their money invested and got them to help us 
develop our great new country. along comes a war, and, for- 
sooth, because we think there is some sharp legalistic ground 
upon which we may confiscate their property, we do it. Such a 
proceeding must be shocking to the enlightened conscience of 
mankind. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think the gentleman has perhaps 
covered the proposition I had in mind. But I think the truth 
to be that if there fs an obligation standing between you and 
me I can not get away from that obligation by making an agree- 
ment with some other party. And so if we have had a moral 
or legal obligation with German nationals individually we can 
not nullify that or evade it by entering into a treaty with the 
German Government, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That is true. I am in full harmony 
with the gentleman's statement. But what is the use to argue 
with the Republican majority, with its evasive policies? It 
always faces both ways. Go ahead with your bunk Congress 
and pass your bunk bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
has been consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has one 
minute remaining. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wrxstow] has 46 minutes, and one hour remains in opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIlineis is recognized 
for 15 minutes. , 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question before he enters on his speech? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It appeals to many of us that the seund- 
ness of the argument of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] depends on this question: Gentlemen on the other side, 
incinding the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], contend that 
Germany had no right, in representing its own nationals, to 
make this treaty of peace as to its own nationals in this coun- 
try. Now, it appeals to us on this side that, prima facie, Ger- 
many represents its nationals, and we can not go back of that 
representation at all. We are bound by their representations 
that they act for them, and they have a right to act for them, 
and we can not inquire into their rights. And so they are 
bound by the treaty. 

Mr. DENISON, That question anticipates a matter that I 
was going to discuss. And I want to say, gentlemen, that I 
have looked into this matter very carefully from the interna- 
tional and legal standpoints. 

I am not going to discuss the so-called higher and moral 
propositions, because I do not think they are pertinent to the 
question here. So long as we do what is legally right, the 


moral proposition takes care of itself. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] speaks to the House in the way 
I have often heard lawyers speak in trials at court when they 
say to the jury it does not make any difference what the law is, 
but the question is whether you ought to do this or do that. 
He appeals to Congress and says, “I do not want to pay any 
attention to this treaty or the legalistic questions,” as he calls 
them, “but I am talking about a higher moral principle.” 
That is what is called an argumentum ad hominem” instead 
of appealing to the intelligence of Members of Congress. 

In reply to the question of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey] I am going to ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by including some references to legal authorities 
and precedents. 

Briefly stated, here are a few of the principles which I have 
developed, and I hope that the Members, if they have time, 
will follow them in the Recorp as they may appear: The first 
is that we have seized this property as a war measure, and we 
had a perfect legal right under the rules of war to seize it; 
we seized it for the purpose of preventing its being used by our 
enemies in the war against us. That was the justideation for 
it, and that was the reason for it. 

Now, another principle is that all that the German citizens 
have, as a result of that seizure, is a claim against the Gov- 
ernment. The alien property law authorized the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to dispose of this property as he saw fit, and 
he has disposed of a great deal of it and has converted it into 
money and the money has been turned into the Treasury, and 
all that these citizens now have that is ized by inter- 
national law is a claim for the value of that property. 

The same is true with respect to the American property seized 
in Germany and Belgium by the German Government and the 
claims of the people whose property or families were destroyed 
on the Lusitania. They have what is known in international 
law as a claim against the Government for the value of property 
taken. 

Mr. BRITTEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. The gentleman referred to the wisdom of 
sequestrating this property so as to prevent its use against us 
in the war. The gentleman will recall that the principal argu- 
ment made in faver of the act creating the Alien Property Cus- 
todian was that we were going to take the alien enemy property 
and hold it in trust for the rightful owners and in due time 
return it to them. 

Mr. DENISON. I know you heard of it, but you never knew 
of any nation holding alien enemy property simply for the bene- 
fit of the enemy. We teok the property to prevent its being 


‘used against us by our enemies, and that is the only reason we 


had a right to take it. 

Here is another legal principle: There are no such things as 
claims of the citizens of one country against another govern- 
ment that are recognized in law. I mean by that there is no 


Governments do not deal with the citizens of other gov- 
ernments except by express consent. That is well settled in 
international law. This Government does not deal with the 
citizens of Germany as citizens, and the German Government 
does not deal with the citizens ef this country as citizens. 
All these matters are arranged by the Governments between 
themselves, and if the citizens of America have claims against 
the German Government or any other government, they can 
not collect them. They must depend upon this Government 
to collect them fer them, and the same is true as to the claims 
of German citizens and the citizens of Austria and other na- 
tions against the United States. These claims of individual 
citizens against other governments are matters that have 
always been and always will be, so far as we can now tell, 
matters for discussion and settlement between the govern- 
ments themselves as governments. 

Se we have this situation, that the citizens of Germany 
have claims against our Government which they can not collect 
except through their Government. The citizens of the United 
States have claims against Germany and Austria which they 
can not collect, which are not recognized in international law, 
except as they may be collected by our own Government. These 
are matters for disposition between the two Governments 
themselves. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DENISON. I am afraid I will not have time. I will 
yield a little later if I may have the time. 

Mr. Chairman, the soundness of any argument by which we 
reach our conclusions must depend as much upon the truth of 
the premises with which we start as upon the accuracy of the 
reasoning we pursue, I have found that our differences of opin- 


such thing as a collectible claim. 
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ion on important questions of public policy result not so much 
from fallacies in our reasoning as from errors in the facts we 
assume as a basis for our reasoning. 

Gentlemen assume as.a fact that our retention of this prop- 
erty of our German and Austrian enemies or the appropriation 
of it for the payment of just claims of.our own nationals against 
those countries amounts to a confiscation of the property. Of 
course, if we admit that fact to be true, then it reasonably fol- 
lows that to retain it or so appropriate it would be at least 
unconscionable if not Illegal. 

But therein lies the error and the fallacy of the whole argu- 
ment. I deny that we are confiscating any of this property. 
Whether we simply retain it or a part of it as security for the 
payment of American claims, or appropriate a part of it for the 
payment of such claims, we would not be confiscating it within 
the accepted meaning of that term. If it would not amount to 
confiscation, then what becomes of the arguments we have heard 
that are based upon that assumption? 

Now, what constitutes “confiseation” of private property? 
The term has but one definition in the textbooks and judicial 
decisions. 

In domestic law confiscation means taking private property 
for public use without due process of law or without just com- 
pensation. Due process of law means in accordance with the 
recognized procedure and principles of the law of the land, 
and just compensation means just what the words imply. 

In the law of nations “ confiscation ” means seizing or taking the 
property of an enemy State or its subjects and appropriating it 
to the public use. 

In Pope's Legal Definitions of Words and Phrases, the term 
“ confiscate ” is defined to mean “To appropriate to the use of 
the State. Especially used of the goods and property of alien 
enemies found.in.a State in time of war.” And that definition 
is taken from Kent's Commentaries (Vol. I, p. 52). 

Rapalje and Lawrence’s Law Dictionary defines it as “ appro- 
priation to the use of the State. As where the State seizes 
property belonging to another State or its subjects and appro- 
priates it.” 

Corpus Jures says “ confiscation“ means“ in International law, 
where a State seizes property belonging to another State or its 
subjects and appropriates it to public use.” 

Now, I contend, and, if I have the time, can prove, I think, 
that we are in no sense confiscating any of this property within 
the meaning of that term in international law. 

First, we seized the property lawfully. 

Second, we are holding it and can use so much of it as may be 
necessary to pay American claims, according to the provisions 
of our treaties of peace with Germany and Austria, and in ac- 
cordance with a usage well recognized in international law and 
in the precedents of our own Government. 

Third, we are not holding and will not appropriate the prop- 
erty for public use, but rather for the use of private American 
@aimants against Germany and Austria, who have by treaty 
authorized us to do so, 

So whether we merely retain this property as security, or 
ultimately use a part of it for the purpose indicated, there 18 
not one single element of confiscation involved in our action. 

Preliminary to further discussing the subject, I want to pause 
long enough to refer again to certain incidental questions that 
are merely incidental, but that may nevertheless be confusing 
and obscure our understanding of the real questions involved. 

I have said we seized or took possession of this property law- 
fully. It was selzed while we were at war as a war measure, 
and we were justified in doing so for one purpose only, namely, 
that we might prevent its being used by the enemy against us, 
and that we might thereby cripple the enemy and the more 
easily defeat him, We took this property just as we ‘took the 
enemy’s ships and just as we would have taken the money or 
other property of his nationals if our armies had captured the 
enemy’s possessions or had invaded his home territory. Nations 
at war are justified under the rules of war in seizing the enemy’s 
resources so as to deprive him of the means of carrying on the 
war and thereby the sooner end the conflict. The method of 
taking over the ‘enemy's property is a mere incidental and not 
an essential factor in the question involved. 

In this war it happens that our Government followed a new 
procedure ‘heretofore practically unknown in the history of 
warfare. Instead of taking the enemy’s property and destroy- 
ing it or using it, Congress provided for an official Whom we 
called the Alien Property Custodian, to take possession of it 
and hold it until such time after the conclusion of peace as 
Congress should dispose of it. And whether we choose to desig- 
nate the Alien Property Custedian as a mere common-law trus- 
tee or simply as an agent of the Government to hold and con- 
serve aud manage the property is wholiy immaterial, 


Some who testified at the hearings referred to the discussions 
in the Congress when the trading with the enemy act was under 
consideration to show that this Representative or that Senator 
stated that we were taking over the enemy's property merely 
to conserve it and save it from loss or deterioration, and argued 
from those statements that we were merely holding this prop- 
erty as à trustee or agent for the German ‘nationals, and that 
we have no right to deal with it from any other point of view. 
It may be true that some Members of the House and some Sen- 
ators had that thought in mind and were governed ‘by that 

ur pose. 

But others believed and so expressed themselves that we were 
taking over this property as the property of our enemies and 
for the purpose of preventing its being used against us by the 
enemy. But whatever may have been the view of one indi- 
vidual Member of Congress or another, or whatever may have 
been the purpose of a majority of the Congress at that time, 
the fact remains that we did take possession of this property 
of our enemy as a war measure; that we were wholly justified 
in doing so, and that we now have it in our possession as a 
result of ‘the exigencies of war, and we have the right to ‘and 
must dispose of it in accordance with our duty to our own citi- 
zens as well as the citizens of Germany and Austria, and in 
accordance with the recognized principles of international law. 

There are certain fundamental facts which we must admit, 
as I have stated. 

One is that the German and Austrian nationals whose prop- 
erty we seized have only what is known in international law as 
claims against our Government for the value of the property 
seized. The Alien Property Custodian is not now in possession 
of all the property that was seized; much of it has been liqui- 
dated; part of it has been converted from real estate and per- 
sonal property into money; other parts of it have been sold 
and the proceeds turned into the Treasury. All of it might 
properly have been converted into money. The form in which 
this property now exists in the hands of the custodian is a 
mere incident. His duty was to conserve it, and he had the 
right under the law to convert any part or all of it or dispose 
of it if he thought it wise to.do so. So all the German nationals 
have to-day for the property that was seized is a claim against 
our Government for its value. Now, this claim is a mere chose 
in action. If it Is a valid claim, it is a vested property right. 
That question has been adjudicated many times by the courts 
of last resort in this country. 

In 1828 Mr. Justice Story, delivering the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Comegys v. 
Vasse (1 Pet., p. 193), held that the just claims of American 
citizens against foreign ‘governments for property taken or de- 
stroyed are choses in action and are vested property rights, 
which may be assigned or transferred. Of eourse, the govern- 
ment against whom the claims exist may not recognize such 
assignments if it chooses not to do so, and in our trading with 
the enemy act Congress made such a provision. The decision 
of Justice Story in the case just cited has been since that time 
recognized as the law, so far as this Government is concerned, 
and has been followed in numerous decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

On the other hand, during the war Germany took possession 
of the money and the factories and the real estate and other 
property of American citizens in Germany and in Belgium and 
in parts of France, and during the period preceding our entry 
into the war Germany sank American ships and destroyed 
American lives on the high seas. And as a result of all these 
acts American citizens simply have claims against the German 
Government for the value of the property taken or the damage 
inflicted, and these claims are mere choses in action, ‘although 
they are recognized as vested property rights. 

So, in dealing with this question we must keep in mind the 
fundamental fact that we are not dealing with the specific or 
identical property of the German citizens seized or destroyed by 
our Government or with the specific or identical property of 
American citizens seized or destroyed by Germany. We are 
dealing ‘with certain claims of the German nationals against 
our Government and with certain claims of our nationals against 
the German Government for the value of property seized or for 
property or lives destroyed. 

Another fundamental principle that I have already ‘referred 
to and should be kept in mind is that while the claims of the 
nationals of one country against a foreign government are recog- 
nized as vested property rights, they are not such claims as can 
be enforced or collected by the nationals themselves without the 
consent of the foreign government. Citizens of Germany or 
other countries can not enforce their claims, however just, 
against the United States without the consent of the Congress. 
Our courts are not open to them. They can not even be pre- 
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sented unless Congress by legislation gives its consent, nor 
can our own citizens present or collect their claims against 
Germany without the consent of the German Government. 

Congress has at various times by express legislation con- 
sented for citizens of foreign countries to present their claims 
against the United States through the Court of Claims or 
through mixed commissions or arbitration tribunals, but this 
has always been done by treaty agreements between the two 
Governments. Sovereign nations do not deal with the citizens 
of other governments in their individual capacity. There is no 
principle more universally recognized in the law of nations 
and more frequently stated by law writers than this. 

If our citizens have claims against foreign governments 
or if the citizens of other governments have claims against the 
United States, they can not themselyes take them up for adjust- 
ment with the governments. They must do so through their 
own government, and claims of this kind are always adjusted 
between the respective governments and not by the governments 
and the citizens of the other government. 

It follows from the principle just stated that in the adjust- 
ment of claims of the citizens of one country against the gov- 
ernment of another the governments themselves may make 
such disposition or adjustment of the claims as justice and their 
mutual interests may require. They may provide by treaty 
agreement for the arbitration of the claims before an arbitra- 
tion tribunal or may provide for their adjudication before mixed 
claims commissions, or the governments may, by treaty, abso- 
lutely destroy the claims of their own citizens against the other 
government or may provide for the mutual cancellation of such 
claims where there are existing claims of the citizens of each 
government against the other. 

In Volume II of Butler’s work on the Treaty Making Power 
of the United States, page 293, the author says: 

Notwithstanding the fact that these claims are property rights, on 
numerous instances claims of citizens have been absolutely 99 
so far as they existed against the foreign government, by the action 
of the Executive in making a treaty and of the Senate in ratifying it. 
In such cases no further action of Congress appears to be necessary 
so far as the complete extinguishment of the claim against the other 
government is concerned, but congressional action Is necessary in 
order that the American citizens whose property has been confiscated 
way prove their claims against the United States and be indemnified 
for the loss they have sustained. 

So our Government can properly, by treaty, completely ex- 
tinguish or destroy the claims of American citizens against for- 
eign governments, and the German Government may likewise do 
so. For more than a hundred years this practice has been recog- 
nizel and followed among the nations of the world and it is now 
well settled in the admitted principles of international law. 

I could, if I had the time, refer to many instances in which our 
Government by treaties with other governments has provided for 
the mutual adjustment of claims of their respective nationals 
against the other governments, and I could cite a few instances 
in which such treaties have provided for the absolute extingulsh- 
ment or destruction of such claims. 

In John Bassett Moore's History of International Arbitrations 
more than 50 instances are cited, I believe, in which the United 
States has entered into treaties with other governments pro- 
viding for the disposition of claims of our citizens against such 
governments, or the claims of their citizens against the United 
States. Several of these treaties provided for the adjustment 
of claims arising out of er connected with wars in which our 
Government was involved. 

I might refer first to the treaty of the United States with 
France, made on the 31st of July, 1801, and ratified by the Sen- 
ate on the 21st of December following, in which our Govern- 
ment settled what has subsequently been known as the French 
spoliation claims. 

During the French Revolution the French men-of-war de- 
stroyed many ships of commerce belonging to American citi- 
zens on the high seas and appropriated their cargoes to their 
own use. And more especially during the later years when 
Napoleon rose to power, Great Britain and many other goy- 
ernments of Europe declared war on France and announced 
that they would starve the French nation into submission, At 
that time, as in the late war, Great Britain employed her navy 
to drive the French from the high seas and starve her into 
submission by a blockade. The French seized American ships 
wherever they could be found and appropriated their cargoes 
of foods bound for other countries in Europe, and out of this 
situation, which continued through a number of years and 
which came near resulting in a declaration of war against 
France by the United States, American citizens had just claims 
against the French Government for the loss of life and prop- 
erty taken or destroyed. 

On the other hand, France had claims against our Govern- 
ment growing out of the violation of the treaty of 1778, under 


which we guaranteed the French possessions in America and 
growing out of the loans which France had made us during 
the Revolutionary War. In brief, this treaty provided that 
the claims of the citizens of the United States should be set 
off against the claims which the French Government had 
against the United States for the money it had loaned us and 
for our failure to fulfill our treaty obligations whereby we 
guaranteed the integrity of the French possessions in America, 
The United States by this treaty used the claims of American 
citizens against France, amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars, to settle admittedly just claims of the Government of 
France against the United States, and thereby relinquished and 
destroyed them. 

The result of this settlement of the claims was that in 1864 
and at later dates Congress considered legislation for the pay- 
ment by this Government of all those claims of American citi- 
zens against France which our Government had by treaty can- 
celed and which were known as the French spoliation claims. 

Mr. EDMONDS. And the United States has not paid her citi- 
zens that lost those ships yet. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to say that the United States 
made that solemn treaty and agreed to cancel all of the claims 
of American citizens, and did so—just wiped them right out— 
in consideration for France agreeing to cancel the debt that we 
owed her, That is the way we got rid of that debt for the 
money which France had loaned and the other debt that we 
owed her. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman want to use that 
precedent of alleged repudiation on the part of our Government 
as a precedent to follow here? 

Mr. DENISON. Not in the way the gentleman from Alabama 
states it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The construction which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epstonps] put upon it, and which the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] acceded to, certainly 
puts us in that light. 

Mr. DENISON. Do not understand me as acceding to any- 
thing unless I say so. I am using it as a precedent to show how 
our own Government settled its claims against France and the 
claims that France had against our Government. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The question whether we have paid our own 
citizens or not is an entirely different matter. 

Mr. DENISON, ‘That is an entirely different question. 

The report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, pre- 
pared by Senator Sumner and filed April 4, 1864, reviews the 
history and the disposition of the French spoliation claims. The 
Members, I am sure, would enjoy reading this report, for it is 
historic and contains a very learned discussion of the whole 
subject, and can be found in part 1 of Senate Document 231 of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress, second session. Speaking of the treaty 
between this country and France, Senator Sumner said: 

Thus closed a protracted controversy where each power was persistent 
to the last. Nothing could be more simple than the mode of adjust- 
ment and nothing more equitable if we regard the two nations only. 
The claims of each were treated as a set off to the claims of the other, 
and mutual releases were interchanged, so that each, while losing what 
it claimed, triumphed over its adversary. But the triumph of the United 
States was at the expense of American citizens. Nothing is without its 
price and new duties, originating in the triumph, at once sprang into 

I might also refer to the treaty of Washington, concluded in 
1871 between United States and Great Britain, in which the 
two countries agreed to settle by the Geneva tribunal all claims 
of American citizens against Great Britain growing out of dam- 
ages caused to American commerce by the depredations of the 
Confederate cruisers Alabama and Florida which had either 
been built or sheltered in British harbors during the Civil War. 

And if time permitted I could refer to a number of other 
treaties between the United States and foreign governments in 
which the United States disposed of claims of her own citizens 
against foreign governments, either by requiring payment of 
the claims by foreign governments or by releasing or destroying 
such claims and assuming them, or agreeing that they should 
be paid by our own Government. 

The point I wish to emphasize, and that would be made clear 
if the Members could but hastily review the many treaties be- 
tween the United States and other Governments in which the 
claims of American nationals against foreign governments and 
of foreign nationals against the American Government were 
settled, is that it is entirely in harmony with the past history 
of our Government and with well-recognized principles of inter- 
national law for the governments to settle by treaty the claims 
of their citizens against foreign governments; and that it has 
been a not infrequent custom in such treaties for the govern- 
ments to mutually release and destroy the claims of their na- 
tionals against the other governments. 


Let me cite the treaty between the United States and Spain | 


at the close of the S American War. As a result of that 
war, citizens of Spain in Cuba and in the Philippines had many 
claims against the United States for property commandeered 
or destroyed, and many citizens of the United States had claims 
against Spain for property destroyed in Cuba, both before and 
after the declaration of war, including the claims of those 
who were injured and the dependents of those who lost their 
lives on the battleship Maine. Article 7 of the treaty of 
peace between this country and Spain contained the following 
provision : 


other Government that 


ts citizens against 
Spain reling in this article. 


Thus the United States by treaty canceled the just claims 
of American: citizens against Spain for lives: lost and property 
damaged and destroyed and agreed to adjust and pay them 
herself, and Spain did the same with reference to the claims of 
her citizens against the United States. 

Now, when the World War was formally closed by the treaty 
of Versailles, what provision was made for the payment of 
private claims growing out of the war? 

Part 10, chapter 5, section 4, article 297, page 369 of the 
treaty of Versailles was as follows: 

Salar sites 
upon eir 
ae y or 8 in 


— rights, or interests, 
hich they are ited 


deter- 

for in section 6 or by 

a the property of German 

upon rope 0 n 

à of the claimant's 

p pledge for enemy 

liabilities under the con by paragraph 4 of the annex 

hereto. The payment of this compensation may be made by the allied 
or associated State, and the amount will be debited to Germ: ‘ 


And, on page 373, the treaty provided as follows: 


Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in respect of the 
sale or retention of their property, rights, or interests in allied or 
associated States, 


And on page 379 thereof is found the following provision : 


An property, rights, and interests. of German nationals within the 
territory of any allied or associated power and the net proceeds of 
their sale, liquidation, or other dealing therewith may be charged by 
that allied or associated power in the first place with payment of 
amounts due in respect of claims by the nationals of that alli or 
associated power with regard to their property rights and interests, 
including companies and associations in which they are interested, in 
or debts owing to them by German nationals, and 
with payment claims growing out of acts committed by the Ger- 
man Eovernuant or by any German authorities since July 31, 1914, 
and before that allied or associated power entered into the war. The 
amount of such claims may be assessed by an arbitrator appointed by 
Mr. Gustave Ador, If he is willing, or if no such ntment is made 
by him, by an arbitrator appointed by the mixed arbitral tribunal 
provided for in section 6. ey may be 3 in the second place 
with payment of the amounts due in respect of claims by the nationals 
ef such. allied or associated power with regard to their property, rights, 
and interests in the territory of other enemy powers, in so far as those 
claims are otherwise unsatisfied. 


Now, while the United States did not sign or ratify the treaty 
of Versailles, yet we afterwards, by the treaty of Berlin, signed 
August 25, 1921, and the treaty of Vienna, signed August 24, 
1921, in which we made peace with Germany and’ Austria, re- 
ceived all the benefits with respect to the claims of our citizens 
against Germany that we would have received under the treaty 
of Versailles. 

The purpose and intention of our Government to secure a 
just settlement of the claims of American citizens against the 
German and Austrian Governments has been made clear and 
precise from the beginning. 

In the joint resolution of Congress, approved by the Presi- 
dent July 2, 1921, known as the Knox-Porter resolution, we 
provided as follows: 


any. 


German territory, 
ot 


ired by or are in the: possessi 
ty Tensor of its participation in the war or to which its nationals 
have thereb 


it is entitled as one of the principal allied and associated powers; 
or to which it is entitled by virtue of any act or acts of Congress, 
or otherwise. 
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Sec. 5. All property of the Imperial German Government, or its: 
Successor or successors, and of all German nationals, which was, on 
April 6, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or 
under control of or has been the subject of a demand by the United’ 
States of America or of any of its officers, agents, or employees, from 
any source or by any agency whatsoever, and all property of the 
Imperial and. Royal . Government, or its successor or 
successors, and of all Austro-Hungarian nationals which was on De- 
cember 7, 1917, in or has since that date come into the possession or 
under control of, or has been the subject of a demand by the United 
States of America or any of its officers, agents, or employees, from any. 
source or by any agency whatsoever shall be retained’ by the Uni 
States of America and no Rows rot ra thereof made, except as shall: 

ca hereafter shall be, provided by, 
German Government and the Im- 


time as the Imperi 


n of all 
rsons, wheresoeyer domiciled, who owe permanent allegiance to the 
nited States of America, and who have suffered through the acts of 
the Imperial German Government. and until the Imperial 
German, Gevernment and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government, or their successor or successors, shall have respectively 
confirmed to the United States of America during the war, whether in 
to the property of the Imperial German Government or German 
nationals or the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hun Government or 
Austro-Hungarian nationals, and shall haye waived any and all pe- 
cuniary claims against the United States of America. 

This resolution reserved for the United States and its na- 
tionals the rights accorded them under the treaty of Versailles 
and the treaty of St. Germain. Nowhere in either treaty, how- 
ever, was any right given to any American citizen to enforce 
Congress to use enemy property held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in payment for, or as security for, his claim for damages 
against the German or the Austrian Government. The very 
statement of such a proposition is its own answer. The power 
of Congress after the war to dispose of this property as it 
should direct remained untrammeled as far as the treaty of 
Versailles and the treaty of St. Germain were concerned. 

And in the treaty of Berlin, signed on August 25, 1921, in 
which he made formal peace with Germany, article 1 thereof 
provided as follows: 

Germany undertakes to accord to the United States, and the United. 
States shall have and enjoy all the ts, privileges, indemnities,, 
reparations, or advantages specifi œ aforesaid joint resolution 
of the Congress of the United States of July 2; 1921, including all the 
rights and advantages stipulated for the benefit of the United States 


in the treaty of Versailles which the United States shall fully enjoy, 
Ne the fact that such treaty has not been ratified by 
e Un 3 


And in the treaty of August 24, 1921, in which the: United 
States made formal peace with Austria, article 1 thereof was 
as follows: 

Austria undertakes to accord to the United States and the United 
States shall have and enjoy all the rights, privileges, indemnities, 
reparations, or advantages . in the aforesaid joint resolution of 
the Congress of the United States of J 2, 1921, including all the 
rights and advantages stipulated for the benefit of the United States 
in the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, which the: United States shall’ 
fnliy enjoy, notwithstanding: the fact that such treaty has not been 
ratified by the United States. The United States, in availing itself 
of the rights and advantages stipulated in the 
treaty, will do se in a manner consistent with 
to, Austria under such provisions. 

So by solemn treaties: between the United States and Ger- 
many and Austria we are entitled to the benefits of the pro- 
visions of the treaty of Versailles and the treaty of St. Ger- 
main with reference to the claims of American citizens against 
Germany and Austria, and with reference to the property of 
German and Austrian citizens now held by the United States: 
and the claims of those citizens resulting therefrom. 

The German and Austrian Governments have agreed by 
treaty to pay the just claims of American citizens against 
them, and for that purpose have agreed that the United States 
may retain the property now held by us belonging to the Ger- 
man and Austrian nationals until such time as the claims of 
American citizens against these Governments can be satisfac- 
torily adjusted and paid; and they have agreed by treaty that 
this property of their nationals may be used to pay the just 
claims of American citizens against them, and have agreed: 
that they would themselves compensate their nationals in re- 
spect of the sale or retention of their property rights or in- 
terests held by the United States. 

No one can deny that the German Government had a perfeet: 
right to enter into that kind of a treaty. 

No one can deny that such a treaty was in accordance with 
precedents and well-recognized principles of international law. 
applicable to such cases. 

The United States had entered into similar treaties with 
other governments before that. 

The principle involved in our treaties with Germany and 
Austria follows the precedent of our treaty of peace with Spain 
following the Spanish-American War: Spain and the United! 
States agreed each to compensate their own nationals for the 


rovisions of that 
e rights accorded: 
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claims they had against the other, In this case Germany and 
Austria agreed to compensate their own nationals in such 
amounts as should be found necessary to meet the just claims 
of American citizens against them. : 

It is true that where a government by treaty destroys or 
relinquishes the claims of its own citizens against a foreign 
government it thereby exercises the high right of eminent do- 
main. It confiscates the property of its own citizens; and 
where the United States Government takes that course it 
should, in turn, compensate its own citizens for the property 
rights which it has destroyed, because in this country there is 
a constitutional limitation on the right of the Government to 
take the property of its citizens without due process of law 
and without just compensation, 

When the United States in the treaty of peace with Spain 
agreed to cancel or relinquish the claims of our citizens against 
Spain it had to agree to pay such claims Itself because of this 
constitutional limitation. 

And when the United States by the treaty with France in 
1801 agreed to mutually cancel and set off the just claims of 
American citizens against France against the claims of 
France against the United States that amounted to a confisca- 
tion by our Government of the American claims, and under 
our Constitution the Government was bound to itself compen- 
sate American citizens for their claims which had been sacri- 
ficed. And that was the view taken by Congress, the result 
of which was we paid out of our own Treasury all of the 
French spoliation claims. 

Germany and Austria have by these treaties agreed that the 
property of their cltizens now held by this Government may be 
used to pay the just claims of American citizens against them. 
The execution of those treaties may result in a confiscation of 
this property by Germany and Austria, but it is not a confis- 
cation of it by the United States. Following many prece- 
dents and in harmony with international practices, we have 
the right to retain this property as security for the payment 
of American claims and, if necessary, to appropriate it for 
that purpose; and in doing so we are not confiscating it. 

We have by solemn treaties entered into with the German 
and Austrian Governments secured from them their solemn 
agreements that they will themselves compensate their own na- 
tionals in such amounts as may be necessary to use their prop- 
erty to pay just American claims, That is not confiscation by 
the United States. It is in international law the substitution of 
the guaranty and agreement of their own Governments for the 
obligation of our Government in favor of their nationals, to the 
extent to which the appropriation of their property may be 
needed to satisfy just American claims. 

The fact that the German Government may be in a faltering 
or failing condition financially does not make any difference so 
far as legal principles are concerned. If a man brings suit 
against a railroad for damages due to personal injuries received 
in the service, the trial is conducted under the same procedure 
aud judgment is rendered according to the same principles, re- 
gardless of whether the railroad is prosperous or is in a bank- 
rupt condition. 

And the treaties between this Government and Germany and 
Austria, touching these property rights of American eitizens 
and of German and Austrian citizens, is just as solemn, just as 
binding, and entitled to just as much respect as they would be 
if Germany and Austria were the victors instead of the van- 
quished. Germany and Austria have solemnly agreed to pay 
their own nationals for the loss they may sustain by the use of 
their property to pay the American claimants. They have the 
same security for the fulfillment of that obligation as have 
France, Belgium, and the other Allies for the fulfillment of 
Germany’s other obligations to them, 

This bill provides for the payment of a certain amount and a 
very large number of the claims of German citizens against our 
Government. We should understand that we are doing this in 
a manner not heretofore followed by the nations of the world in 
international dealings. We are doing this voluntarily and, as a 
matter of grace, without any request or any treaty requirement 
with the Governments of Germany and Austria. We are holding 
the balance until the claims of American citizens against Ger- 
many and Austria can be adjusted and determined and satis- 
factory arrangements made for their payment. If satisfactory 
arrangement is not eventually made by those Governments for 
the payment of the American claims, then we will have the 
right without confiscation, but in accordance with precedents 
and principies of international law, as I have shown, to use 
such amount ds may be necessary to pay American claims. 
Personally, I hope that may never be necessary, as a matter of 
course. 


But right there, be it understood now, that if we should not 
do so, if the United States should eventually release this prop- 
erty and return it or its equivalent to the German and Austrian 
nationals and thereby deprive our Government and our citizens 
of the security which Germany has pledged for the payment of 
their claims, we will thereby come very nearly depriving our 
own citizens of their property rights without just compensation, 
and claims for every dollar of the American claims against 
Germany and Austria will sooner or later be filed against our 
own Government, and more than likely they will have to be paid 
from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. HAWES. Shortly after the United States entered into 
the war with Germany and Austria it was proposed by the 
executive department of the Government that the property of 
German nationals should be placed in the custody of an ofli- 
cial called a custodian. The object of the creation of that 
oftice was twofold—one was to prevent the use of that property 
against the United States and the other was to preserve the 
property for its owners. i 

Mr. Lansing, Mr. Redfield, and every witness that appeared 
before the committee of the House and the committee of the 
Senate stated that such was the intention. The property was 
to be returned to its original owners. In the debate in this 
House Mr. Coon, Mr. Hien, Governor MONTAGUE, Mr. STAF- 
rorp, and without a single exception, all stated that it would be 
the policy of the Government to temporarily conserve this 
property, and that it would be returned to its original owners. 
In making these statements they were carrying out the American 
policy enunciated by Thomas Jefferson, carried down through 
all the Secretaries of State to and including Mr. Knox and 
Mr. Lansing, 

Now, what is the situation to-day? It is not what the German 
Government has done nor what the treaty contains, All the offi- 
cials that came before our committee stated that this property 
was taken over by the American Congress, and the manner of 
its return should be decided solely by the American Congress, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Would it disturb the gentleman if I 
asked him a question? 

Mr. HAWES. No, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can the gentleman state in what connec- 
tion Secretary Knox may have enunciated that view? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Knox not only made a statement but he 
joined with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] in 
presenting the resolution of peace, and on the 11th day of June, 
1921, Mr. Knox wrote a letter, and I hope every Member will 
absorb every word of it: 

Prof, EDWIN M. BorcHarp, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

My Dear Mr. Borcuarp: I am in entire sympathy with your views 
relntive to the seizure of German property during the war, I have 
expressed on the floor of the Senate the opinion that in order to follow 
our traditions and be decent this property should be returned; that our 
onl 2 ba function was to conserve it during the period of hostilities, 
and in the peace resolution I introduced there is a clear indication that 
our retention of such property shall continue only until the adjustments 
of the terms upon which we are to live with Germany in peace are satis- 


N determined. 
ery sincerely yours, P. C. Knox. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is in the report of the minority of 
the committee and relates to the discussion which Senator Knox 
entered into on the floor of the Senate. My question in regard 
to the proposition is whether Mr. Knox as Secretary of State was 
ever called upon to express his views in this matter. 

Mr. COCKRAN. No such question ever came up while he was 
Secretary of State. ° 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman said that the policy had 
been followed by every Secretary of State, including Mr, Knox 
and Mr. Lansing, I want to know when Secretary Knox enunci- 
ated the policy. I know he so stated on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRAN. He was still the same man. 

Mr. HAWES. He was the same Mr. Knox that drew the 
treaty of peace. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Les. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Most any sane person would interpret that 
letter to mean that if he had been asked while he was Secretary 
of State he would have been of the same opinion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As to the matter of sanity 


Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, I did not mean to apply that to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois; I never mean to be offensive. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, There might be some question as to the 
value of a man’s opinion in a legislative debate where he dis- 
pS pie the matter and his opinion when he was called upon as an 
official. 
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When it is said that this policy has been followed by every 
Secretary of State, if the gentleman had some act which oc- 
curred during the incumbency of office of the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Knox, that would be more in point, would it not, 
than the letter which he wrote to a private citizen? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can place his 


own construction upon the letter of Mr. Knox. My opinion 
is that it is very clear. He states in very understandable Eng- 
lish what he thinks, and it is related to exactly this subject 
which, of course, had not arisen while he was retary of 
State. I assert again that there is not a decision bf the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that will uphold the theory 
of the confiscation of private property to pay a public debt; 
that there is not a writer on international law who has ever 
written on the subject who has not positively denied the right 
of a government to confiscate private property for a public 
debt. 

The first thing to be made clear is that we are not dealing 
with the property of Germany. This is the property of private 
citizens who were invited to make their investments in the 
United States. The investments were made many years ago, 
in most cases upon the solicitation of friends and relatives 
living in this country, The established policy of our Nation 
was known to the people of the world. It was known to the 
people of Germany. We find in the first place that Austria- 
Hungary never took property from any American during the 
war, and in the second place we find that all the private prop- 
erty taken over by Germany during the war has been returned 
to American nationals excepting certain sums of money now in 
dispute in balancing bank accounts between the banks of 
Germany and the United States. If you will read the record, 
you will find that the Alien Property Custodian says they are 
fast approaching an adjustment of that subject, agreeing on 
18 cents for the mark. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. I will put the question to the gentleman from 
Missouri that I propounded to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Huppreston], which he declined to answer, What effect, 
if any, does the gentleman think the provisions of section 5 of 
the existing treaty between the United States and Germany 
have on the moral side of this question? 

Mr. HAWES. My opinion is that under the provisions of 
that treaty, if the United States desires to take possession of 
the property of these enemy nationals, it has the right to do so, 
The treaty gives our Government that right. There is no 
doubt about it; but while it gives us the right, we are not 
directed to do it, and it is a matter of option for Congress 
alone to decide. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
yield? 

Mr. HAWES. In just a moment. We can under that treaty 
seize the property, but there is nothing in the treaty that makes 
it compulsory upon us to seize it. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does it give us the moral right or the 
legal right? 

Mr. HAWES. The legal right. The moral right is simply 
this: The gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep], we will 
say, visits my place of business, and he leaves some of his prop- 
erty there in my custody. He goes away, and a claim is pre- 
sented against me, and I confiscate his property to pay my debt. 
That is the moral proposition as I see it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman be gracious enough to 
yield further? 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think that the 
framers of the treaty between Germany and the United States, 
which terminated the war between that country and the United 
States, when they inserted the provisions of section 5, had this 
very identical situation in contemplation? 

Mr. HAWES. No. 

Mr. HUSTED. The gentleman does not think they had? 

Mr. HAWES. I am confident they did not. They and Ger- 
many signed up quickly, and left that question for our Congress 
to decide. I do not think it was contemplated, certainly not 
by Mr. Knox, whose letter I have read, that we would ever con- 
fiscate this property or hold it as security, because security 
means ultimate confiscation, with which statement every lawyer 
will agree. 

Mr. CRISP. Does not my friend think that makes the differ- 
ence? A large part of this property was invested here under a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


treaty made in peace times and that treaty provided that if 
we ever went to war with Germany, the nationals of Germany 
would have the right to leave this country and have their prop- 
erty here protected, whereas section 5 of the treaty of Berlin, 


which our friends insist gives the legal right to confiscate this 
property if we see fit to do it—and I agree with them that we 
have the legal right—was made after a war when Germany was 
defeated. In other words, does the gentleman not think duress 
had something to do with the terms of the treaty, and is not a 
treaty made in time of peace, when the contracting parties are 
equal, of higher moral dignity than a treaty made under duress? 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman would have to recognize 
that there was not peace until the treaty was signed. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, as we proceeded with the war 
with Germany Mr. Wilson repeatedly issued messages stating 
that we were not at war with the German people; that we were 
warring with the military autocracy of Germany. Our military 
intelligence branch of the Army dropped thousands of tons 
of literature over the battle fields into Germany promising the 
German people proper treatment. It was a question which 
would break first, the military or the civil morale of Germany, 
and it is a disputed question to-day which did break first; but 
it was our continued promise, and in July, 1918, the commander 
of the American forces in France repeated the old Prussian 
treaty, written by Benjamin Franklin and presented by Adams 
and Jefferson, as to the rights of civilians, and it was ordered 
read on the battle fields of France by General Pershing. There 
is a clear, undisputed record in law, in history, in the promises 
on this floor, and in every conceivable way, that the American 
Government was acting as custodian. 

So far as I am concerned, the amount of money to he returned 
is of secondary importance, whether it be $10,000 or 50 per cent 
or all of it. I shall ask, even if you vote for the return of the 
$10,000, to place somewhere in this bill the statement that there 
will be no ultimate confiscation. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Answering both the gentlemen a moment 
ago regarding section 5 of the Berlin treaty, does not the 
gentleman think it was not a matter of duress so much, after 
a great war, as it was a matter of confidence in America by 
the German Government, just as it was confidence in America 
when she said: 

You, America 
we do not care 
thing. 

Does not the gentleman think it was a matter of confidence 
that went into that section 5 and not duress or fear we might 
not be fair with them? 

Mr. HAWES. I agree with the gentleman, and that is an 
interesting incident. When the question of the amount of these 
claims was to be ascertained, the United States and Germany 
agreed upon what was called a Mixed Claims Commission. One 
member of the Mixed Commission was selected by the United 
States and the other member-was selected by Germany, and 
Germany waived her right to select a citizen of a neutral coun- 
try and permitted the appointment of Judge Day. So on this 
Mixed Claims Commission there are two Americans and one 
German, and nobody can make me believe that when the Mixed 
Claims Commission makes its report of awards but that Ger- 
many will pay them. She dare not resist. It is the one thing 
she can not do. 

Now, let us examine some of these claims for a moment. The 
total loss of life on the Lasitania was 128. Three or four more 
lives were lost on the Esseg and Susser. If we allow a total of 
$100,000 for each one of these claims, and then put in the one 
big claim we have for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. of a million 
and a half, the total American claims would only approximate 
$14,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAWES. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want to say to the gentleman in the 
hearings before the Committee on Appropriations the other day 
we had the American agent of the commission before us, and he 
testified they had 10,000 of such claims before the commission 
and the aggregate amount of the claims on their face amounted 
to over a billion dollars, 

Mr. HAWES. I am glad the gentleman brought out that 
point. I have stated the two characters of claims—toss of life, 
loss of property in Belgium—and the total, approximate, is 
about $15,000,000. Now, what are the other claims? The other 
claims are by marine insurance companies. I know that one of 
the necessary agents of civilization is insurance, and we know 
that the insurance company will gamble on a man’s life; it gam- 
bles on the act of God, on the storm, on the tornado, on the 
wreck at sea; it gambles on sickness, gambles on everything: 
and it charges a certain interest upon the risk it assumes, and 
during the war it charged an enormous risk, and I assert that 
from 75 to 80 per cent of the claims before the Mixed Claims 


name the umpire in this Mixed Claims Commission ; 
o name him, we bave confidence in you to do the right 
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Commission are for Insurance companies who have collected 
their premiums and made money out of the war. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I will 

Mr. WINSLOW. win the gentleman kindly tell the House 
the extent of inquiry he has made to substantiate the state- 
ment as to the nature of the investigation? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes, sir; and I will say that when the matter 
came before our committee one or two witnesses stated the 
character of claims to be even higher than I have put them, 
at 90 per cent, and that the chairman of our committee did 
not summon a single representative of insurance companies to 
testify, and I asked at the conclusion of the hearings, and 
before we passed on the bill, that insurance men should be 
brought in to substantiate or deny the statement I have just 
made, and no insurance man appeared before our committee. 
I wanted them to appear because I desired to show that the 
man who shipped, for instance, a bale of cotton from Texas 
added to the bale of cotton the cost of insurance. He did not 
lose money; and if the cargo got through, it was not the man 
who got the bale of cotton but the man who wore the shirt or 
the woman who wore the gown who paid for this insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAWES. I would like to have a few minutes more. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield the gentleman an additional five 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. win the gentleman kindly permit me to 
refresh his memory as to the nature of my question, as a 
good deal has been said since I asked the question, but the gen- 
tleman has not answered the question? 

Mr. HAWES. I have answered the best I may. I have 
stated that one or two witnesses made that statement, and it 
is in the record and is not to be contradicted. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will not contradict that; but I under- 
stood the gentleman to say gentlemen were prepared to as- 
sert that the claims were so-and-so, and I asked if he would 
kindly tell what investigation the gentleman made to verify 
the statement. 

Mr. HAWES. I made an attempt to carry on the investiga- 
tion, as the Chairman well knows, and I was not assisted by the 
Chairman to make one. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not getting into a wrangle over it 

Mr. HAWES. It is a fact. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Then the gentleman does not know what 
investigation he has made to which he referred? 

Mr. HAWES. Everything I have stated here is from wit- 
nesses that came before our committee, and one of those wit- 
nesses made the statement that 90 per cent of all these claims 
were insurance company claims, and in the matter of Austria I 
asked the Alien Property Custodian what was the character of 
those claims and he said insurance company claims against 
Austria. That is in the record. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think the gentleman wants to be perfectly 
fair and will bear in mind the statement 

Mr. HAWES. Well—— 

Mr. WINSLOW. I merely wanted to make sure that we got 
the facts. 

Mr. HAWES. I am speaking from the record, I am bound 
by the record, and I talk from the record. 

Mr. SNYDER. I desire to ask the gentleman a couple of 
questions, if I may. I have been very much interested in what 
the gentleman has had te say; he seems to understand the ques- 
tion fully. As I understand this proposition now there are 
certain properties in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian 
against which there are certain alien German claims against 
the custodian and this Gevernment. 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. This bill proposes to pay back to certain of 


them $10,000. 
Mr. HAWES. Yes. 
Mr. SNYDER. Is that going to affect the validity. of any 


camas receiving $10,000 on account or receiving $10,000 in 
full? 

Mr. HAWES. This is the first time I have heard of an Ameri- 
can Congress drawing a distinction between $5,000 and $50,000. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAWES. Les. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is any claimant injured in any way by reason 
of receiving $10,000 either in full or on account? 

Mr. HAWES. I understand the gentleman now. 

Mr. SNYDER. I think that is all there is to it. I think there 
is nothing more involved in it right now than that, unless 
somebody can show it. 

Mr. RAYBURN. This bill does not close it. 

Mr. HAWES. Now, I want to use some ef my five minutes. 


Mr. SNYDER. I can not see that there is anything more in 


it than that. 

Mr. HAWES. I think the gentleman is disposed to be per- 
feetiy fair. 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes; I like to be fair. 

Mr. HAWES. We now have in our possession $350,000,000 of 
alien money, and ships to the amount of $200,000,000 more, 
making the sum of $550,000,000. approximately, and we are 
returning under this bill only $44,000,000, and we are holding 
all the bal The question that I want to see determined is, 
whether w turn back 10 per cent or 50 per cent, a clean-cut 
deciaration on the part of Congress that it is not going to con- 
fiscate the rest of it, 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman hopes to add that to the 
measure? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Now, I have tried to answer questions, I would like for you 
to look at this map [indicating]. It is a tragedy. ‘This region 
marked in red was originally Austria-Hungary. The blue spot 
is Austria-Hungary to-day. She was a nation of 52,000,000 
people. She is now a nation of 6,500,000 people. Out of her 
territory have been carved six different nations [indicating], 
and when the question of the return of this property was taken 
up with the Alien Property Custodian I asked him the question 
whether he favored the return of that property, and he answered 
that he did. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have no agreement with Austria on this 
question, have we? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; identical with the Ger- 
man treaty. 

Mr. HAWES. In withholding this property there is no criti- 
cism of the Alien Property Custodian; but all of the people who 
lived in this portion of Serbia, Rumania, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia have had their money returned to them by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield te the gentleman two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. HAWES. But we are holding that little strip of blue, 
containing 6,500,000 people, responsible for the act of 52,000,000, 
saa eaa not be justified on any ground whatever. [Ap- 
plause. 

The Alien Property Custodian, if you will read his statement, 
will tell you that there are thousands of claims for loss of life 
out West that he wants to give back, and there is nothing left 
of Austria but 2,000,000 people in its capital of Vienna and a 
region of mountains. The agricultural country is gone. And 
yet the Great United States, violating all its great principles 
of 100 years, is holding 6,500,000 people responsible for the con- 
duet of 52,000,000 people. 

Gentlemen, I realize that I have not been permitted to dis- 
cuss this matter with any degree of logic, but it all ultimately 
gets down to the question of whether the Congress at this time 
will violate all American theory regarding confiscation of pri- 
vate property; that is, provided that we, as lawyers and busi- 
ness men, agree that the ultimate end of security means con- 
fiseation. [Applause.] 

We are not dealing with the property of the German Republic, 
but with that of private citizens who accepted our invitation te 
make their investments here. 

There is absolutely nothing in the Knox-Porter resolution 
which attempts to prescribe the course of Congress. Congress 
is an independent body now attempting to return the property 
which it took over as custodian, and to return it to whom? Is 
it intended that it is to be taken away from the private citizens 
who invested it here at our invitation and given to the German . 
Government to pay its debts? Have we forgotten our provi- 
sions in the Constitution relating to due process of law and op- 
posing the passage of ex post facto laws? 

Our duty is one existing between the American Government 
and the citizens of foreign nations who made their investments 
here. It is not a relation existing between the American Gov- 
ernment and the German Nation but between our Government 
and the private citizens whom we invited to make investments, 

One reading the letter of the Secretary of State will be 
impressed by two things: 

1. The demand that the private property of citizens should 
be held as security for a publie debt. 

2. That he places the responsibility solely upon Congress. 

No other branch of the Government has taken this position. 
The opposition comes exclusively from one source—the Secre- 
tary of State's office. 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


1925. 
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Read the testimony of the Alien Property Custodian; the 
testimony of Mr. Galloway, representing the Attorney General's 
office, and you will find that with the single and sole exception of 
Mv, Carr, speaking for Mr. Hughes, this is the one opposition ; 
and if the English language remains understandable, we find that 
Mr. Knox, who helped draw the treaty, who helped promulgate 
it, and whose name it bears, is in direct opposition to the vlews 
entertained by the present Secretary of State. 

There is not a single authority on international law in the 
United States who agrees with the conclusion of the Secretary 
of State. There is not an opinion of our Supreme Court—and a 
number of them are written by John Marshall—which does 
not disagree with the doctrine of confiscation, because security 
earried to its logleal conclusion means confiscation. 

Even in the statement of Mr. Carr, illustrated by the fol- 
lowing questions and answers, given very reluctantly, we find 
that for the first time in American history all of our traditions 
of the past are to be violated. 

I insert the following questions and answers: 

uestion by Mr. Hawas. Well, I will repeat my question, Mr. Carr, 
R you can ans to answer if you want to. I think it is parte 
clear. You are here representing an important branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and what you say will have great weight in my determina- 
tion of this subject. If we hold this property, to be paid either for 
an enemy’s debts or damages, or hold it as security, do we not, for the 
first time in our history, change an established American policy of in- 
è law? 
5 ares Perhaps we rip dd ort age do, it has been done because 
ss has directed that it shou e done, 
Soar pet nl No: Congress has not decided that question, and under 
the ce resolution, while we have the power to retain it, there is 
— in the treaty that directs us to assume that policy ; and I again 
ask you, if we do take the action intimated by you and hold the 
property ot 2 nationals, do we not violate all American precedents 
b ect 
tr Came But Congress has directed that the property shall be held 
temporari; and until Congress says to the contrary the property has 
h 


to 5 

Mr. Hawes. Will you decline to answer that question? 

Mr. Carr. I think I bave in effect answered the question. 

Mr. Hawes. Well, I will state it again: — ongress does act 
and does hold this property as security, or does hold it subject to 
litigation, then does not Congress for the first time in the 
of the American Congress violate an established principle? 

Mr, Cann. I do not know whether for the first time exactly in the 
history of our country or not. Perhaps it is, but—— $ 

Mr. Hawes (interposing). Are you not quite sure that it is? 


istory 


8 „It is, so far as I now recall. 
Nr. 1 What ts your . pien, of the word 
vad holding this property as a guarant 
1 cava: I aid mot use the word “ guaranty. K I merely used the 
word “security,” The Secretary used the word security. 


Mr. Rarsuex. What is your interpretation of the meaning of hold- 
ing this property $: a ty”? 
P a 5 
Mr. 8 What do you mean by the word “pledge 
Mr. Carr, To be held until the other Governments have satisfled 
these claims in accordance with the purpose of the Knox resolution, 
> Mr. Rargunx. Well, “guaranty” and “pledge” and security“ in 
a debt are about the same thing, aren’t they? 
Mr. Carr, They are related to each other very closely. 
* . * 
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Private property is respected even in the theater of war itself, 
where actual combat takes place. There are certain rules of 
civilized warfare found in our traditions and conventions, and 
especially in The Hague agreements, providing for the protec- 
tion of private property. If private property has this protec- 
tion in the actual scene of war, where necessity seems to be the 
first rule, how much more important and how much more com- 
pelling should it be when it relates to private property of na- 
tionals thousands of miles away from the theater of war? 

Immovable private property can not under any circumstances 
be appropriated by an inyading belligerent. Should he confis- 
cate and sell private property and buildings, the buyer would 
acquire no right whatever to the property. All private railroad 
stock, ships, carts, horses, and so forth, seized for military pur- 
poses by an inyading-belligerent, must be returned at the con- 
clusion of peace or compensation must be paid for them. 

Alexander Hamilton made this statement: 


Will justice sanction, u the breaking out of a war, the confisca- 
tion of a property which during peace serves to augment the resources 
and nourish the prosperity of the State? The property of a foreigner 
placed in another country by permission of its laws must justly be 
regarded as a deposit of which the society is the trustee. How can it 
be reconciled with the idea of a trust to take the property from its 
owner when he has personally given no cause for its deprivation? 


President Taft, in his annual message of 1909, in considering 
whether American enterprise should be encouraged in a particu- 
lar war, said: 


The Government should give full weight to the fact whether or not 
the government of the country in question is in Its administration and 
in its diplomacy faithful to the principles of moderation. Pay equity, 
and justice, upon which alone depend international credit in diplomacy, 
as well as in finance. 


In the hearings before our committee there will not be found 
a single witness, excepting the representative of the State De- 


partment, who is demanding the holding of this property as a 
matter of security. 

The position of the Alien Property Custodian is described in 
these questions and answers: 

Mr. Hawes. And I understand, Mr. Miller, that you do not believe 


the United States Government should take the sition that rt; 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian from DEVAS individuals 8 pelt 


be used the American Government in the enforcement of its claims 
against . 
Mr. MILLER. I have stated here to-day a number of times that per- 


sonally I would be opposed to the confiscation of private property to 
pay claims against the enemy government. 


Mr. Herman J. Galloway, representative of the Attorney 
General's office: 


Mr. Hawes. Upon the successful prosecution of the suit to whom will 
the property be returned? 

Mr. GatLoway. Our authority is that the property should be put 
back where Congress intended it should be, namely, in the custody of 
the Alien Property Custodian, to let Congress dispose of it as they 
see fit. That was the intention of the original Jaw, and that is the 
way we look at it. 

Mr. Hawks. So that the object of the suit, then, is to take from 
this Chemical Foundation these patents and restore them to the posses- 
sion of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. GALLOWAY. That is right. 

Mr. Hawes. For him to decide, subject to enactment by Congress. 

Mr. GaLLoway. Well, I don't think he has any decision as to what 
should be done with them. I think Congress is the sole judge of that. 
The law was intended according to my theory of the original law, and 
that must determine what shall be done. 

Mr. Hawes. And it is your opinion that all of these patents ulti- 
mately are to be restored to the original German nationals who own 
them, is it not? 

Mr. GALLOWAY. I should not like to 17 my official opinion 
on that, but my pone opinion is that it is contrary to enlightened 
policy of international law to confiscate private property, of course. 


The following questions and answers made by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian throw the calcium light upon the question of 
property now held by him belonging to the Austrian-Hungarian 
Republic: 


Mr. Ifawes, So the status of the Austria-Hungary portion of this 
bill is this; In the first place, they dld not seize the property of Ameri- 
cans during the war, and, in the second place, what was Austria-Hun- 
gary is now six different republics or monarchies; and we are trying 
to hold the Austrian Government responsible, in an indirect way, for the 
conduct of five other governments over which they have no control. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. That is the situation, and I have recom- 
mended to the chairman, in response to his letters to me, as chairman, 
action on the Austrian-Hungarian property as I have outlined. 

Mr. HAWES. And you would recommend an amendment in this bill 
which would release all property of the former Empire of Austria-Hun- 
gary that is held? 

Mr. MILLER. I do; and a number of those cases are pathetic cases. 
We hold hundreds of death benefits which we have collected on account 
of their nationals who were killed out in the steel mills and in the 
mines of the West, and we would like to give that back to them. 

Mr. Hawks. So we are violating the traditions of international law, 
the opinion of Marshall and the dictates of humanity and all spirit -of 
equity in holding these. claims? 

Mr. MILLER. May I put in there so anyone reading this testimony 
will understand my position? I am willing to recommend this, but, on 
the other hand, if the State Department comes to the hearings and 
through thelr representatives say that there are claims agalnst Austria, 
I do not want to be criticized for suggesting this, but I have done it 
personally, 

» > . s * * * 


Mr. Hawes. As to the character of those claims against the Aus- 
SP pafin are not nearly all of these made by insurance com- 
panies 

Mr. MILLER. I think they are, sir; but I am not certain. 

Former e aig e rised an area of 261,107 square miles 
and had a population of about 52,600,000 people. 

The present Republic of Austria has an area of only 32,400 square 
miles and a 8 of about 6,500,000 pes. 

These questions and answer prove conclusively the following things: 
f ie That Austria-Hungary did not seize any American property dur- 
n e war. 

25 That „ has been reduced from a population of 
= 000,000 to 6,500,000, 


. has been returned. 
8 proper is held, it is ho 

sponsible for the acts committed 
4. That the origin 

was approximately $3 has n re- 
turned to the citizens of the new States carved ot ot the old empire; 
and that $10,000,000 is still retained by the custodian 

5. That there are practically no American claims 
2 excepting those of {nsurance companies, an 

spu 

k American precedent, if the opinion of our statesmen, if our 
national policy and ali appeal N the brutal, savage, and medieval 
doctrine of confiscation apply to Germany, how much stronger are 
the equities and justice In the claim for the restoration of the 
Austria-Hungarian property? 

If Congress announces the new doctrine of holding private property 
for secur for public debt, what is to prevent any other nation from 
adopting the same policy, and even in time of peace will some one 
not arise and urge that we take over the private property of French 
citizens in this 8 for the purpose of liquidating French obliga- 
tions, that we shall take over the private property of Italians in this 
country to liquidate the Italian obligations, take over the private prop- 
erty of the English in this country to Hquidate the English obligations? 

Onc we start a new precedent we do not know where it will ss 

We must remember that this property wus not seized on the battle 
field but as the private investment of the peaceful citizens in a 
country which had invited them to invest, 


galnst Austria- 
these are in 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


has expired. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield the five minutes that re- 
main to me to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WINS- 


tow]. 

— WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, how many minutes will 
that give me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman practically has 51 min- 
utes, including the five minutes yielded to him by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I will yield one minute to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, the act “to authorize the 
improyement of Red Lake and Red Lake River, in the State 
of Minnesota, for navigation, drainage, and flood-control pur- 
poses,” authorized the Red Lake conservancy district of the 
State of Minnesota to construct the improvements authorized to 
deepen, widen, and straighten the Red Lake River and tribu- 
taries thereof, and specified that the work should be of a na- 
ture— 
indicated and outlined in the rt of the Chief of neers to the 
Secretary of War on March 28, 1919. (House Document 61, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, first session.) 

The act further provided that unless the drainage and con- 
servancy district, to which authority to do the work was 
granted, should within— 


two years from and after the date of the approval of this act sub- 
mit to the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
spectively, 9 detailed plans and eee covering the 
Works authorized to constructed hereby, then, and in that event, 
all rights bereunder shall cease and terminate. 


It is greatly to be regretted that the drainage conservancy 
district has failed to comply with the provisions of this act. 
This is indicated by the decision of the district court of the 
State of Minnesota, which is printed herewith, and also by the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior. This project concerns 
chiefly the Red Lake Indian Reservation, and consequently 
legislation in regard thereto, in order to receive favorable con- 
sideration of Congress, should have his approval. It is indl- 
cated by the Secretary that he does not approve of an extension 
of time until the plans have been altered to comply with the 
purposes of the act of Congress, but that at any time in the 
future when there is a prospect that the work can be done as 
originally planned the extension can be granted. 

It is now more than 15 years since I first secured legislation 
in Congress looking toward the initiation and completion of 
this project, which work culminated in the act of February 21, 
1921, above quoted, It is now up to the State authorities and 
the drainage conservancy district to show that they are pre- 
pared in good faith to carry out in spirit and intent the act of 
Congress above cited, and when they are the extension of time 
required can no doubt be obtained. 


Covurr DENIES PETTMON TO Rep LAKE PROJECT—JUDGES GRINDELAND 
AND STANTON ISSUE ORDER DENYING PENTION IN SAID MATTER AND 
STATE Reasons THEREFOR. 


Srare or MINNESOTA, 
County of Pennington: 

In district court, fourteenth judicial district. 

In re petition of C. O. Elg et al. for the improvement of the channel 
of the Red Lake River, in the State of 8 deepening 
straightening, and widening the same, regulating the thereof, and 
for the improvement of the Red Lake in said State by the construc- 
tion of a dam at the outlet thereof into Red Lake River and the con- 
struction of such improvements as may be necessary to secure the 
control of the waters of said Red Lake River and Red Lake and the 
tributaries. 

ORDER DENYING SAID PETITION, 


county; before the 9 Andrew Grindeland, one of the 
e fourteenth 3 district, and C. W. Stanton, one of 
Ju of the fifteenth judicial district, both sitting, pursuant to 
notice duly given as required by law, upon the petition of the board 
of directors of the Red Lake drainage and conservancy district, filed 
the above-entitled proceeding, at which said hearing Messrs. C. E. 
ton, Julius J. Olson, and B. E. McDonald eee as attorneys 
r the said petitioner, the Red Lake Drainage and Conservancy 
Daniel Henderson * 8 as attorney for the Red Lake Band 
a Indians; and Messrs. William J. Brown, Theodore Quale, 
and O. Naplin appeared as attorneys for a large number of objectors 
And careful consideration having been given the reports of the engi- 
neers and viewers filed herein, the evidence submitted, the a en ts 
of counsel and all of the files and the whole record herein, the court 
finds as follows: 


FACTS. 
1, That the actual benefits resulting from the proposed rovements 
will not be greater than the cost rv the constraction ereof and 


da. 
2. That the actual benefits, as shown by the report of the viewers, 
& burdensome and unwarranted assessment upon many 


would impose 
of the tracts of land involved. 
From the facts as herein recited, and for the reasons stated in 


before 
the memorandum appended hereto, which it hereby made a hereo: 
the court finds as conclusions of law— T pare t, 
That the petition herein should be denied and this proceeding be 
It is so ordered. 
Stay of 20 days ordered. 
Dated February 10, 1923. 
By the court. 


0 . A. GRINDELAND, 
(Signed C. W. STANTON, 
District Judges. 
MEMORANDUM. 


It is with no little regret that we make the foregoing order of dis- 
missal of this proceeding. The public im e sought is vustly 
important, and much effort and a considerable ex ture of money has 
been devoted to preliminary work and in provi g the means, throu, 
both Federal and State ! ation, to make it possible to carry out the 


project. 
It is our opinion, though, that the conclusion is inevitable from the 
record now before us that the establishment of the 


rshed 
and not included in the report, will be specially benefited. 
PRE a a a cg Rink ra 
ment No. 61, -8i „ first session, which fi 
of the petition for this pro; his — pre Nir — et 


Department, from which it appears that the estimated cost 
ef this project was $779,300, and the recommendation is made that 
ane apportionment o 

‘ollows : 


rt of George W. Freeman, United States district engi- 
y equitable 3 at sald 8 — e roporti 
jonment wo upon the 
benefits to be received 8 various iaterentee in pavdgre hon ie 


And the r 
neer, which a 


has been shown that if four developed water powers co u 
the whole of the increased low-water flow they would benefit by about 
$12,000 per month geng months of natural low water. If would 
appear from inspection of the 33 record that such a saving 
would result in at least an average of three months per year, ma 


year. This would be equivalent to a return 


. 

Munie water supply would receive benefits at Crookston an 
Grand Forks. As a tentative measure of benefit, take the 26,000 — 
habitants as forming 6,500 families and assess their benefit at 10 
cents per family per month for three ordinary low-water months per 
ee giving a charge of $1,950 per year, which for the 20 years the 
. bonds would run would produce 539,600 for the 


t the hearing at which this petitioner, the Red Lake Drainage and 
Conservancy District was created, which was attended by several hun- 
dred of the settlers whose lands are now sought to be assessed for the 
wholé cost of this project, it was stated and netly understood that 
the apportionment of the cost would be approximately as set forth In 
House Document No. 61. Now, however, the plan is to make no 
assessments against water powers, either developed or undeveloped, 
but instead to rely upon exac rentals from the water-power inter- 
ests for the use of water in the future. The trouble with this plan is 
that, under the law . 15, chap. 13, special session laws of 1919) 
such rentals can not be applied on the assessments against the lands 
or in 3 of the bonds. In other words, under the yiewers’ re- 

rt the water-power interests are not assessed, but the assessment 
hereof is to be left to the judgment of the board of directors in 
the future. The court would have no objection to allowing the board 
to exercise this judgment, knowing that, with its present members, 
such power would be properly exercised. But conceding that after 
the improvement is made the water-power interests could and would 
be assessed, under the law as it now stands the money would 

o 2 — 755 5 eg treasu 1 3 1 u ae in How 
wW w. e person who or. amount co reim- 
pursed. True, remedial legislation could be enacted to that eff 
but the court must deal with the situation as it now exists and n 
with what n in the future. If such proper remedial legis- 
lation is enacted, there is nothing to prevent the board from again 
bringing this matter before the court. 

It is significant, too, that the fixing of the water levels of Red Lake 
is made with apparent dis rd of the lands bordering the lake and its 
tributaries and wholly in e interests of bebo a ak bo development. 
„ from which omis- 


True, these lands are not reported as lands benefit 
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sion it can tty safely be assumed that they are lands to be 
but no provision is suggested for the protection of the vested rights Aab ot 
these landowners. 

It is a Naga ann es — nearly all of the resident landowners 
whose lands are included in 3 report, except those residents 
in the town of Hickory and vicinity, posing the establishment of 
this project and many of them too the. tness — — ana made vigor- 
ous protest. Man them are now burdened with ditch assessments 
=e other inde ness and are in bad = Ay pees een They ought, 

in justice, to have the controlling voice in saying whether the actual 
benefits to their lands to result from this project are such as to justify 
the imposition of its cost upon them. It is Ws idle talk to rb tbat ony 
the interest will be exacted for the first five years. The remains 
that the total assessment will be a lien on the land Lat both the 
principal and accrued interest are paid. 

This project, If ever constructed, must be fairly and N 
financed, requiring every interest concerned and benefited to come fort 
with its proportionate share. To require one of these interests to pro- 
vide the cash for the enterprise and then await the volition of the 
others or the uncertainty of future legislative enactment for reimburse- 
ment would be as absurd and ridiculous as it is illegal and unjust. 

To er gegen briefly, it must be conceded: 

1. That a large part of the assessment 18 for benefits which are not 
cial to the E Pag but general to the community See in re 
adicial Ditch No. Itasca’ County (189 Minn, 332). 

That the pate = the resident-owners of the land assessed 


uire the farmers and other landowners to bear the 
total cost and leave water- -power interests and others exempt from 
assessment is to take the property of one for the benefit of another, 

5. That in the present period of agricultural depression and high 
taxation it would be not only unjust but against public policy and 
interest to add to the financial burdens of the landowners unless the 
3 aoe doing so are strong and convincing, besides clearly equitable 


ang ‘thet the Jaw under which this proceeding Is authorized (ch 13, 
45 Session Laws, 1919) should be amended so as to provide: 
(1) For the application of the revenue ‘from the use of water to the 
ares of bonds issued for the 3 made and refundment 
o the persons who have paid 8 (2) for the limitation of 
the authority to levy a sum greater tha n 20 per cent in excess of the 
engineer’s estimate of the cost of vat ab project: ane (3) for the issuance 
of bonds to run 30 years or more, all tially as recommended by 
resolutions adopted by the board of d — — of the Red Lake frais. 
age and conservancy trict on December 29, 1922. 
For these reasons, and others disclosed by the record, we feel im- 
pelled to deny the petition. 
Dated February 10, 1928, 
ANDREW GRINDELAND, 
C. W. STANTON, 
District Judges. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Fe February 10, 1923. 
Hon. H. STEENERSON, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dran Mr, Sreexerson: Further reference is made to your com- 
munication of 3 16, 1923, inclosing “take addressed to 
by Mr. C. G. Selvig, president fof the Red ones and — 
servancy Board, of C Minn., relati having section 5 of 
an act approved Febrnary 21, 1921, entitled 2 2 act to authorize the 
3 of Red Lake and Red Lake er, in the State of 

Minnesota, for navigation, drainage, and fleod«control purposes.“ 
amended to authorize the drainage er conscryancy district to submit 
to the Secretary of War and the tary of the Interior, respectively, 
satisfactory detailed plans and agreements covering the works au- 
thorized to be constructed ‘within a period of three years from the date 
ot 9 of said act instead of two years as now provided by law. 

In view of information that I have and surrounding nces 
concerning conditions, I do not deem it advisable at this time to recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation as requested. It would seam ‘the 
better plan would be to await final — — A the State court and by 
the State legislature to amend the State Ja as referred to in Mr. 
Selvig's telegram; and then should it be 8 advisable to 
with the drainage seheme, the necessary additional legislation could, 


no doubt, be obtained 
Sincerely, ALBERT B. FALL, Seoretary. 


— 


Trtsr River Fals, MINN., January 20, 1923. 
Hon. HALVOR Sruxxxusox, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Sm: I — ‘to-day received your favor of the 775 instant 
regarding Red Lake — project and inclosing copy of telegram 
ae Mr 5 tion district an 

ou are aw Mapo he on was n 
infeed for ‘tbe purpose — of improving Red Lake e River in [a accordance 


th t 61 of the of the 8 —— on pro- 
vided for 2 of practically meih eme ore 5 ees —— one the water 
powers, one-t by the Indian lands 


a * the farm lands, and = 
on the reservati The conservation board ‘has apparently made a 
muss of the — — proposition ana —— before the court for 


hear a plan where the whole cost is assessed as benefits against the 
farm lands and the Indian nd and whereby “it will become neces- 
sary that bonds be issued on these assessments for the construction 


of the wno, Nc lect, the p —.— hold 
1 e whole ori nga ete visionary plan was out- 
lined by pad whereby in the the water-power rong qe 
were to be compelled to ver rentals for the improved use of the 
water, but no provision is ma ae: reduction of the assessment 
of any 5 because of — eee payment by the water-power 


un Elyne t townships in Pennington County and a ata on ane ofa te balne 
assessments 


arshall County are assessed for 
j high as $8 an acre. Outside of a smali se ipera tod bunch down in 
ae town of 3 in What is all e old Hickory swamp, 
e opposition to project is + Bias unanimous, except for one 
parte, so far as we are able to discover. The towns in Pen- 
nington County are fighting the proposition, as townships and every 
resident of the seven towns in opposition, and of the one town in 


the Indian lands 


Marshall County, are unanimous except one, and are unalterable in 
their opposition to the project. 

I represent all the ‘apposition, and we have had our hearing in 
court; and it does not seem to the writer even remotely possible that 
the court will establish the pues. I am now advised that the deci- 
sion of the court will be made early in February, ami would have been 
made before this had it not been for the fact that there was —— 
delay in presenting the briefs of petitioner to the court. The peti 
is the Red Lake rvancy Board. 

The writer did have a talk with Senator Cliff, wherein Senator Cliff 
asked the writer of his opinion ff any adjustment could be made, and 
I told Mr. Cliff that I would have to consult the committee who repre- 
sent the farmers and would express no opinion for them as to the 

ibility of a compromise, and Senator Cliff now and has at all 

mes understood the matter that way, and will so state. I have con- 

Suited with the committee in regard to the matter, and they will listen 
to no reg rac romise. One reason for this is that they advised me that 
they have lost all confidence in the conservancy board and do not desire 
any further proceedings to be taken by this board. I am writing 
Senator Cliff fo that effect to-d: — 

Concerning the extension of the enabling act in Congress by farther 
congressional legislation at this time is a matter of indifference to 
these oye unless it will result in further activity by the conservanc 
. —.— n such case they would be strictly opposed to any sue 

lation. 

r. Henderson has a copy of my brief in this matter, which 2 
our views in regard to the whole proceeding. and I am sure that 
Henderson would be giad to send you his pe — if you desire. I have 
not an available copy at this time, but will gladly supply you one later 
if you desire it. 

thank you very much for your courtesy in writing me in regard to 
‘the matter, and would further heartily thank you for information as 
te further activities of the conservancy board or others in regard to the 


matter. 
Yours very truly, Wa. J. BROWN. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 
Tuter River FALLS, MINN., 
February N, 1923. 
Hon. HALVOR N M. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: You are doubtless advised before this time that the Spars 
decided against the establishment of the Red Lake drainage project. 
perusal of the opinion leads one to the belief that it ta the acts ol the 
conservancy board that were condemned by the court's decision. In 
other words, while the court eee dence in the personnel of 
the conservancy board, yet the itself constitutes an indictment 
for r management and bad Pa ped, that should lead the chairman 
of the conservancy board to resign are office. 


The proposition of the board to . thts ese cost — the farmers 
and the Indian lands was so arbitrarily unjust that we felt im ed to 
use every method of defeating it. Now, ree this pnp ition Is ont of 
the way, we again recognize the worth of the pr on for iratnege 
if rightly Band fed. and would Uke to have matters — 1 — a con- 
dition as possible, to the end tha better —.— come, the 
can be again initiated if those interested so desire 

Thanking you very much for your extreme courtesy in this matter, 


I am, 
Yours very truly, Wa. J. Brown. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for six minutes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I am tn favor of the 
passage of this bill as it is written. I distinguish between our 
right and the question of what we ought to do. As I view the 
situation, there is no question about the right of the United 
States to apply this property to the satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens against Germany. We have that right by 
international law. It is true the exercise of that right has been 
denounced as immoral for several centuries. But as a legal 
right under international law America can lawfully confiscate 
the in the custody of the Alien Property Custodian 
and apply it to the satisfaction of American claims. Regardiess 
of international law that can be done, because that right is 
given by the terms of the treaty, by the provisions of the treaty 
of Versailles, embodied in the treaty of Berlin, which spe- 
cifically gives us that right. 

But I am entirely willing to meet this question from the 
broad standpoint of what is right, what is moral, and what is 
the diplomatic and appropriate thing for this Government to 
do. The treaty of Berlin gives us the right to establish the 
clearing-house system for the settlement of these claims. There 
is abundant authority for the clearing-house system. It was 
followed during the Revolutionary War. It was followed with 
France in 1831. It was applied in the settlement of the Ala- 
bama claims and in the settlements that followed the war with 
Spain. Under the clearing-house system Germany has agreed 
to compensate her nationals for their claims against this coun- 
try, and she has conceded that the property now in the hands 
of our Alien Property Custodian shall be applied in satisfac- 
tion of the claims of American citizens against Germany. 

For four years this property has been held under solemn 
agreement for this purpose, with a provision that it shall not 
be turned back until “ provision” has been made for the satis- 
faction of American claims. Suppose we turn all this property 
back, what have we? It is a proposal that after having held 
this property for four years to secure the settlement of Amer- 
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ican claims we should turn it back without even having made 
an agreement on a plan by which American citizens are to be 


indemnified. It would be a course that could be explained 
only on the theory of incompetence, indifference to the rights of 
our own citizens who suffered outrageous indignities at the 
hands of Germany, or of trifling with the rights of aliens whose 
property we hold. We can never expect other nations to re- 
gard and respect the rights of American citizens unless our 
Government is jealous of those rights; quick and sure to de- 
fend those rights and slow to sacrifice or yield them. 

What is international law and what determines our conduct 
toward other nationals? It is the rule of international con- 
duct based on comity, on the practice of nations and agree- 
ments called treaties. International duties are based upon 
reciprocal rights mutually recognized. The rights we grant 
to others we claim for our own citizens, 

We do not propose an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth 
as has been declared here. But if we turn this property back 
without any provision being agreed upon for the satisfaction of 
American claims it will be a case of Uncle Sam turning the 
other cheek. r 

So I believe that the diplomatic thing to do is to retain the 
bulk of this property until satisfaction or proper provision has 
been made for the settlement of American claims. That does 
not mean that we will confiscate this property. As to the prop- 
erty we dọ not now return, we simply maintain the existing 
status. If there be any offense it is only the continuation of 
an offense already committed. I am willing to concede that 
when we took the property of these aliens we assumed an 
obligation to them that is not fully discharged by turning them 
over to Germany, a bankrupt debtor. And for the purpose of 
this argument, I am willing to concede that we should not 
confiscate this property. But as a diplomatic proposition, and 
as insisting upon the proper treatment of our own nationals, I 
maintain that it is perfectly right and consistent with the prac- 
tice of nations in their relations, so far as modern civilization 
has been known, for America to insist that before we surrender 
this security our own citizens shall be provided for. |[Ap- 
plause.] We may justly say to Germany, “ We hold this prop- 
erty of your citizens. You haye agreed we may take it and 
apply it to the settlement of American claims. We do not 
want to do that. We want to return it to your citizens at the 
earliest possible date, but before we do that we want you to 
provide for the settlement of the claims of our people.” Can 
Germany complain at that? 

When we return as high as $10,000 of each trust, as this bill 
proposes, we settle in full, 93 per cent of all the trusts in 
number; we ameliorate the hardships of retaining this prop- 
erty, and at the same time we will not substantially impair any 
purpose for which it is held. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have here a 
work of authority on international law. It is the Wilson and 
Tucker book—George Grafton Wilson, professor of interna- 
tional law in Harvard University, and George Fox Tucker, late 
reporter of decisions of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts, a yolume used in Georgetown University and in many 
other of the great schools of the country as a textbook. I read 
from page 249: 

Many modern treaties provide that in case of war between the par- 
ties to the treaties subjects of each State may remain in the other, and 
shall be respected a maintained in the full and undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their personal liberty and property so long as they conduct 
themselves peaceably and propa and commit no offense against the 
laws.” The most recent practice has been to exempt 8 88 
of the subject of one belligerent State from all molestation, even thou 
it was within the territory of the other at the outbreak of war. t 
course, such proper is lable to the taxes, etc., imposed upon others 
not enemy subjects. 

I now invite attention to the rules of war issued by our own 
War Department: 

i . for the government of the Armies of the United States 
n e field, 

War Department, Adjutant General's office, April 24, 1863. 

Here is section 38: 

Private property, unless forfeited by crimes or by offenses of the 
owner, cun be seized only by way of military necessity for the support 
or other benefit of the Army or of the United States. 

If the owner has not fled, the commanding officer shall cause receipt 
to be given, which may serve the spoliated owner to obtain indemnity. 

Under these rules of war, laid down by our own War Depart- 
ment, there can be no confiscation of private property. 

In this book is also a copy of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes known as The Hague Con- 


vention of 1907. An annex to that convention is entitled“ Regu- 
lations respecting the laws and customs of war on land.” 

One of these regulations is: 

Anr.46. * + œ Private property can not be confiscated. 

These statements of the law are in exact accord with the 
views of Senator Knox. Now, the gentleman from Illinois | Mr, 
CHINDBLONM ], with something of criticism in his tone, asked the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] If Secretary Knox 
meant what he wrote or if he would have said something differ- 
ent had he been Secretary of State instead of a United States 
Senator. i 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is not what I said. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is precisely what the 
gentleman intimated. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is not what I said. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman intimated that 
there might have been a different expression of opinion, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I asked the gentleman if he knew of any 
act of Secretary Knox while he was Secretary of State. If he 
did, I wanted to know it as a matter of information. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the gentleman from INi- 
nois also asked the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
more than once if he knew whether if Knox had then been Sec- 
retary of State he would have said what he did. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I did not say that, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then I entirely misunderstood 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman said something very similar 
to it. a 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes? something very similar, 
half a dozen gentlemen over here say. . 

Senator Knox wrote in his letter to Professor Borchard, of 
Yale University: . 

I am in entire sympathy with your views relative to the seizure of 
German private, property during the war. I have expressed on the 
floor of the Senate the opinion that in order to follow our traditions, 
and be decent, this property should be returned. 

Our traditions! What traditions? The traditions of the 
Senate? No; not at-all; but the traditions of the National Gov- 
ernment—the great traditions of the State Department, of which 
he had been an illustrious Secretary. Our traditions and com- 
mon decency, said the Senator and former great Secretary of 
State, demand that this property be returned. He declared also 
in the same letter that respecting the seized property, our only 
proper function was to conserve it during the period of hos- 
tilities and retain possession of it only until the adjustment of 
the terms of treaty of peace with Germany. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not yield, I regret, as I 
have only 10 minutes. I have here a letter from a friend in my 
district. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I can not unless I can get my 
time extended, Here is a letter; dated January 15 last, from 
one of my constituents. Let me read a part of it: 

The custodian has had investment interests and real estate turned 
over to him in the Fannie Kords matter aggregating nearly $37,000. 

5 it would please me to haxe everything returned and the 
office of Alien Property Custodian abolished, but 1 suppose there are 
powerful influences who bought German patents from the custodian who 
would fight that desperately. 

The reason Mrs. Kords is still in 8 is that she has no money 
to buy transportation and the necessary clothing. I have advanced her 
nearly $4.000, which she used in paying debts contracted during the 
war and living expenses since 1918; but there is a limit to what 1 
can do. Hyt 

Let ao person rise here and tell me that you and i have 
the right—not the power, but in justice and honor, the right— 
by our votes, to give to any man the authority to hold the 
property of that aged widow, a refined, delightful woman, as 
security for something which a government may owe to some- 
body else. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Is this woman an American 
citizen? 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. 
Mr. GRAHAM of IIlinois. Had she resided in the United 


States? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. I knew her. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. She went to Germany and was 
detained there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. She was caught there by the war 
and could not come to the United States. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, she will get $10,000, and she 
will not only get $10,000 but the income on all the rest. 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That makes no difference at all. 
You have no right to confiscate any part of that woman's prop- 
erty under the rules which for 100 years have governed civilized 
warfare. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to have a minute 
more. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, What is now being done here Is 
in accord with what has been before attempted. The original 
peace resolution—I hold in my hand a copy of it—after reciting 
that peace had come between the United States and Germany, 
provided, among other things, that “all fines, forfeitures, pen- 
altles, seizures, and sales imposed or made by the United States 
of America are hereby ratified, confirmed, and maintained.” 

That was a deliberate attempt to ratify the sales made by the 
Alien Property Custodian, A. Mitchell Palmer, when he disposed 
of the German patents, sales in which, as President Harding 
has declared, the inadequacy of price was so gross as to con- | 

i 


The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 


stitute a badge of fraud. That resolution (H. J. Res. 126) 
was introduced in the House on May 20, 1921, 

Mr. ELLIS. Was it passed? | 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; but it was introduced by | 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs after con- | 
sultation with the present Alien Property Custodian, and plainly 
shows the custodian's attitude toward the property. | 

Under leave granted I desire to add a word that I was 
by lack of time prevented from saying to gentlemen here 
who demand that, this Government do everything that it has 
the power to do in aecordance with the letter of the law—gen- 
tlemen who insist-on the letter of the bond. 

These gentlemen this afternoon loudly cheered at the con- 
clusion of the reading of Washington's Farewell Address; I 
wish now to invite their ‘especial attention to a passage in 
that immortal document which may have escaped their notice: 

A ht „ an t no distant riod 
a e We 7 Rigen es . and Woo novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. ho. can doubt that in the course ef time and things the 
fruits of such d plan would 1 repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady adherence to it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner], 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is little difference between us regarding the law. 
The United States has always stood for justice with regard to 
this class of controversies. The United States has always stood 
and insisted that when private property of aliens was taken 
in war that it should be returned or its value accounted for, 
The United States has.often gone further than that. As the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania stated, very early in the history 
of our country we tried to apply that proposition to the taking 
of property upon the seas as well as on the land. We stand com- 
mitted to that doctrine. We have never violated it throughout 
our entire international history. We stand for it to-day. 

Now, what is the situation that we have confronting us 
now? During the war with Germany, property belonging to 
German citizens in our territory was taken over by the 
United States Government. Gentlemen now say that it was 
wrongfully taken over. Gentlemen now say ‘that we had no 
right to do it, and, strange to say, the gentlemen who most 
loudly proclaim that dectrine belong to the party of the ad- 
ministration that took over the property. It was not the 
present administration that was responsible for taking the 
property; it was the last administration. 

This present administration is trying to do its very best 
to see that no wrong shall come because of that taking over, 
if any wrong was done, of the last administration, and I ask 
you gentlemen to remember this fact: That if wrong was done 
by the last administration, either in taking over the property, 
in handling it, or disposing of it, this administration is called 
upon to right the wrong and make restitution, because if 
property taken ever by the last administration was sold for 
a price Jess than its value, then this administration will have 
to account for it, for the reason that it is not what the property 
sells for, it is what the property absolutely is worth that the 
National Government will be called upon to account for when 
it comes to final settlement. 

What has this administration dene with regard to the 
matter? The United States and its nationals have claims 
against the German Goverument for probably over $100,000,000. 
The German Government and German nationals have claims 


against the United States amounting now to about $350,000,000. 
We say to Germany, “ Let us settle these claims in an amicable 
way,” and we enter into negotiations with Germany, and a 
commission is appointed for the settlement and ascertainment 
of those claims. Is not that a good thing to do? Do gentle- 
men not agree to that? Within three years after the war had 
closed, not at a time when we could impose or sought to im- 
pose a treaty upon Germany, we made a declaration with re- 
gard to peace between this country and Germany, and en- 
tered into negotiations with Germany asking that the settle- 
ment should be deferred until there could be an adjustment 
of claims on both sides, and that the property should be re- 
tained until it could be settled on both sides. Was that a 
wrong thing to do? Gentlemen say that we are now holding 
this property and by that means are confiscating it. No; very 
far from that. By arranging to pay the claims, by entering 
into an agreement as to a means of paying them, we acknowl- 
edge our liability, not disclaim it. To adjust conflicting claims 
is an arrangement to pay them, not to repudiate them. 

It is a reasonable thing, it is a fair thing. It is international 
law, and it will be respected in any international court. An 
arrangement has been made that pending ascertainment and 
adjustment of conflicting claims the United States shall hold 
the property until the claims of the United States and its 
nationals shall be ascertained and settled, That is not con- 
fiscation. And now we go further; we voluntarily say by this 
legislation that as we have more than enough to satisfy Ger- 
man claims we will relinquish a fair surplus to claimants. We 
offer to pay all claims up to $10,000. That will pay in full 
over 90 per cent of the claims, about 27,000 of the 30,000 filed. 
Gentlemen complain of that. They declare that by not paying 
all we declare a policy of confiscation. They declare that 
making a payment on 90 per cent of the claims in full and of 
$10,000 on all others is repudiation. They declare that a con- 
tract that an adjustment of conflicting claims shall be made 
is bad policy and that with German property in our hands 
which Germany agrees shall be held until our claims are fully 
paid we should surrender it all and trust the chance that a 
bankrupt and dismembered government may some time pay our 
claims. That is unreasonable. It is foolish, It is unjust. We 
are by this legislation not only doing the fair thing, we are 
acting generously. No man any party can justify a vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I want that one min- 
ute to say that the whole argument of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towwer] was based on the statement that on this side we 
had asserted that the original taking of this property was un- 
lawful or wrong. I have not heard a single soul make that 
statement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman. from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am very glad, indeed, that the gentle- 
man from Texas corrected the statement of the gentleman from 
Iowa with reference to the attitude of the minority upon the 
question of the original right of our Government to seize this 
alien property. We admit that the Government had the right 
to do it. We admit that it was proper for the Government to 
seize this property, but upon what theory was it seized? Surely 
not to dispossess the owners of the title to their property. It 
was seized upon well-recognized principles of international law, 
in order that the property itself during the conflict might not 
be used by alien enemies, or its custody withdrawn from our 
territory to be used by the enemy elsewhere. It was seized 
upon that principle, and when it was seized what position 
legally did the Government of the United States assume with 
respect to it? Purely that of a custodian or a trustee. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; I can not yield. I have only a lim- 
ited time. 

It was taken over also in order to protect it against waste 
and seizure, possibly, by those who had no right to take it in 
the absence of its owner. So that when it was seized the 
Government of the United States in its legal aspect assumed 
the position of a trustee to guarantee that it should be con- 
served and not destroyed for the period of the war. The war 
has been over for a number of years. This trustee, this 
Government of ours, still has possession of the property, but 
I have not heard any advocate of this bill so bold as to make 
the argument here that when we seized the property we ac- 
quired title to it and, therefore, the right to confiscate its use. 
We should look at this problem from the bread aspect of what 
VVT disposition to make 
of it. f 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Ves. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Doctor TEMPLE] asserted a doctrine which I think would 
appeal to the gentleman from Alabama, in that the German Gov- 
ernment bad agreed that this arrangement should be made. 
Does the gentleman from Alabama think that the German 
Government had no authority to make such an arrangement 
with the United States with respect to this property? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it had the right to make an ar- 
rangement with the United States undoubtedly. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. If it had, then it becomes re- 
sponsible to its own citizens for the claim. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But because the now existing Govern- 
ment of Germany made an arrangement with the Government 
of the United States in a treaty of peace, it could not, either by 
international law or in good conscience or morals, thereby de- 
prive the owners of the property of the inherent right they 
would have as owners in the property. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Without its becoming liable to 
those owners. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In no event, as I look at the proposition. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? ` 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I call attention to the fact that 
in order that article 5 of the Berlin treaty may prevail against 
German nationals it is necessary to treat it as retroactive, be- 
cause it changes previous treaties and the previous status of 
nationals and their property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course. What disposition should we 
make of this property? This is not a partisan question, al- 
though an effort has been made to criticize the former adminis- 
tration. 

The question is, What In equity and in good conscience as a 
matter of practical statesmanship should we do with this Ger- 
man property? Why, I asked the gentleman in charge of this 
bill, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], if he be- 
lieved in confiscation, and he said, no“; he repudiated the 
doctrine. I asked him if Germany did not settle those claims, 
how long were they to hold this property, fifty years, and he 
said probably so, if these claims were not settled. Gentlemen, 
does not that mean the practical confiscation of this property? 
If you deny the legal owners of this property the right of its 
possession and use for a long period of time—say, 25 or 50 
years—is not that tantamount to its absolute confiscation, be- 
eause the interest upon it, they being deprived of its posses- 
sion for that period of time, would more than amount to the 
principal, and in the long run it would be confiscation. So that, 
gentlemen, the position I take is that as trustee of this prop- 
erty, the question as it now comes is, What disposition shall 
we make of it? The treaty of Berlin provides that it shall be 
held by the Government of the United States until the ques- 
tion of its disposition shall be determined by law, and assuredly 
the law referred to is such law as we shall enact at this time, 
now that we are undertaking to deal with the subject. Other- 
wise it will simply resolve itself into the question of shall we 
hold it, denying any claim of ultimate confiscation, or shall 
we return it to the owners and allow them to use it as they 
see fit as their own property. If it is correct in principle, as 
has been asserted here on this subject, to return a part of the 
property, why should it not be equally right to return the 
whole property at this time and settle this whole problem and 
get rid of the tremendous expense and annoyance of taking 
care of and conserying these various estates? Why hand out 
to these alien property owners a mere dime when we admit 
that we owe them a dollar and when we admit in the same 
breath that it is our purpese ultimately to return to them the 
whole dollar? 

It is admitted even on the other side that we should not per- 
manently retain the other 90 per cent of the dollar and attempt 
to sequestrate it and sell this property in order to collect these 
debts owed to our private citizens. That is the whole proposi- 
tion, as I see it, Involved in this controversy, and that is the 
reason why I think the amendment that has been suggested by 
the gentleman from Texas, when it comes up, should be 
adopted. What policy have you announced here, the responsible 
leaders of the majority in favor of this bill, as to what we are 
going to do with this other 90 per cent of the property? How 
long are you going to hold it; what terms are you going ulti- 
mately to make in reference to its disposition? You have not 
asserted any policy. You have given us no light on this subject 
as to what you ultimately propose to do with reference to its 
future disposition, but here and now we have an opportunity 


to settle this whole problem in one action and to settle it upon 
terms of good conscience, equity, and law. Some gentlemen 
have asserted here that there have been international prece- 
dents for this action as proposed by the majority, and my atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the settlement of the con- 
troversy with France, cited by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DENISON], was not at all the matter of taking property in rem, 
not actual tangible property which has been seized and was 
being held by the Government as trustee, but one relating to the 
settlement en bloc of mutual claims which had not been ad- 
justed and did not involve the actual seizure of either personal 
or real property. There is written in the Constitution of the 
United States a provision, “ Nor shall private property be taken 
for public use without just compensation to the owner.” We 
are jealous of that right, of course, in reference to our own 
citizens, and, as has been suggested here, although I have abso- 
lutely no patience with the Prussian dynasty with which we 
combatted during the war, I might say incidentally I have no 
resident in my district who is a national of Germany who has 
one dollar's worth of property held by the Government as an 
alien, yet by the ordinary rules of procedure and hospitality 
and international policy it seems to me that if we are so zealous 
of the protection of the rights of our own citizens as to write 
it into our law that they shall not be deprived of property for 
public use without compensation, surely we are responsible to 
those visitors who haye come into our midst and invested in 
property here, under the promise of our protection of their 
property, to the same character of protection that we give to 
our own citizens under the Constitution. As a matter of law, 
the provision of the Constitution to which I have referred pro- 
tects alien property from seizure for public use as much as it 
protects that of our own citizens. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newton], 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? [After a pause,] The Chair hears 
none. j 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those 
who believes it is right to return all the property. I introduced 
a bill into this House providing for the return of all this property 
18 months ago. But if it was right to return all the property 
then, certainly it is right to return a part of the property now. 
[Applause.] I am for this bill because, in my judgment, it is 
the most feasible undertaking that is possible at this late day. 
From reliable information I am convinced that if we include 
all the property now, the bill will not pass the Senate. There 
are millions of people in Germany and Austria who are starv- 
ing. If we pass this bill 30,000 trusts will be paid in full and 
$10,000 will be paid on each of the remaining claims; $45,000,- 
000 will be released and that would give a world of relief over 
there. I called upon the Secretary of State a few days ago for 
information as to the real conditions in central Europe as re- 
ported to him by our diplomatic and consular representatives. 
The Secretary of State replied to me under date of January 5, 
1923, in which he says in part: 

The following information and statistics have been submitted to the 
Department of State by official American representatives in Germany 
charged with the compilation of such material. 

Mr. Hughes then proceeds to quote from a number of re- 
ports submitted by our consular representatives. 

A report dated September 20, 1922, gives a quantitative esti- 
mate of grain crops in Germany as follows: 

November, 1918: The crop for 1913 was 3,532,617 tons of 
winter wheat. In 1922 it had fallen to 1,637,157 tons. 

In 1913 the summer-wheat yield was 510,467 tons. That fell 
down in 1922 to 268,566 tons. These reports are from our 
American consuls. 

In 1913 winter spelt—that is a species of rye growing in 
southern Germany—yielded 437,787 tons, which fell in 1922 to 
127,957 tons. 

Rye, which is their staple for breadstuffs, had a yield in 1913 
of 9,087,150 tons, which fell in 1922 to 5,285,231 tons. 

The Secretary of State says that in a report from the consul 
dated November 23. 1922, the following statement is made: 

It is now thought that the ain supply on hand in Germany will 
last until February instead of Sanvary, 1928, as heretofore reported. 

I had information to the effect that the Reparation Commis- 
sion had stated that the grain supply would only last until Jan- 
uary, and it would take 2,000,000 tons of grain to feed the peo- 
ple and keep them from starving during the winter. They had 
evidently made the same statement in a former report, but 
later information indicates that their bread supply will last 
until February. 
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SAS is due to the importation of large quantities of grain from 
abroad, 


It is clear that the food supply of Germany for the current 
year is not more than one-half of what it was in 1913. Then 
one of our consuls reports to the State Department, November 
23, as follows: 

At present much distress prevails in Germany, The papers are full 
of appeals-for aid to the poor and the people are urged to do every- 
thing possible to relieve the great suffering, The fuel situation remains 
unsatisfactory. Coal prices had to be increased, which is due in no 
smail measure to the fact that a million tons of coal have had to be 
imported from England each month, the exact figure for October being 
918,598 tons. Fortunately for the poorer classes, the winter so far 
has been quite mild, making the use of coal for heating purposes prac- 
tically unnecessary. Should colder weather set in, however, the suffer- 
ing of the poor and of the middle classes will probably be very great, 
since the price of coal is practically beyond their reach. 

Mark you, that report was dated November 23 last. I am 
advised that cold weather since then has brought untold suf- 
fering. 

Then I want to call your attention to a statement which 
the Secretary of State quotes from our ambassador in Berlin. 
Here is what he says under date of December 21 last: 

The milk supply of Berlin is only one-half its former quantity. The 
bread consumption per capita is 104 units to-day as nga nst 240 units 
in 1914. In many wards of the city more than one-half of the children 
are tubercular, and a considerable portion of the population there are 
wholly without fuel. The ambassador adds that he believes there 
will be great distress among the population before the middle of Feb- 
ruary when the food supply will run short and regards the possi- 
bilities as appalling. 

Gentlemen, imagine, if you can, a situation in a great city like 
Berlin, with more than 50 per cent of the children in large areas 
of the city tubercular, without adequate milk; and then imagine 
the same children undernourished and sick and without fuel to 
produce heat to keep their bodies warm. If there ever was a 
time when we ought to act, it is now, and we yet are holding 
away from 30,000 of those starving, suffering people, to whom 
we pledged our friendship when the war began, the money that 
belongs to them. 

Oh, you can talk about confiscation and about charging their 
claims against a bankrupt German Government if you will, 
hut those people came to this country under a treaty agreement 
which guaranteed protection to their property. 

It is interesting to study the provisions of Article XXIII of 
the treaty in force during the war between the United States 
and Germany. It reads as follows: 

If war should arise between the two contracting parties, the mer- 
chants of either country then residing in the other shall be allowed to 
remain nine months to collect thelr debts and settle their affairs, and 
may depart freely, carrying off all their effects without molestation or 
hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, 
cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and fishermen un- 
armed and ue unfortified towns, villages, or places, and, in 
general, all others whose occupations are for the common subsistence 
and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue their ective 
employments and shall not be molested in their persons nor shall their 
houses or goods be burnt or otherwise destroyed nor their fields wasted 
by the armed force of the enemy into whose pora by the events of 
war they may happen to fall; but if anythin necessary to be taken 
from them for the use of such armed force the same shall be paid for 
at a reasonable price. 

The office of the Alien Property Custodian was created 
within six months after the declaration of war, and I do not 
know of any German national who was ever permitted to carry 
off any of his effects which happened to be in this country when 
war was declared. 

The only justification for the creation of the office of Alien 
Property Custodian was to prevent the nationals who were then 
our enemies from using their property in this country against 
us during the war. That was the reason which justified our 
action at that time, but that reason ceased to exist over four 
years ago, and still we are holding the property, in the face of 
our treaty obligations to the German national—a treaty obliga- 
tion entered into in time of peace when the blood was cool— 
a treaty obligation which the nationals of Germany and Aus- 
tria had the right to assume we would faithfully keep, an 
obligation which plainly provides that the merchant has nine 
months to carry off all his property, without molestation or 
hindrance; that all women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen, unarmed, inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, and 
places, and, in general, all others whose occupations are for 
the common subsistence and benefit of mankind should be al- 
lowed to continue their employments without molestation. 

Could anything be clearer as to the obligation of this Gov- 
ernment to protect the national who did not start the war, 
who could not control the war, who had no power to stop 
the war? 

I have read the debate at the time the alien property bill 
was passed, and the statements of those who contended that 
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war terminates all treaties. I have read article 23 of the 
treaty with Germany. In order to show how determined they 
were that war should not terminate the treaty, let us read 
article 24 of that document: 


And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties nor any other whatever shall be considered as anůuulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article, but on the contrary, the 
state of war is precisely that for which they are provided and dur- 
ing which they are to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged 
articles in the law of nature and nations. 

Then, too, our President in his message delivered on the day 
preceding the declaration of war renewed our pledge of friend- 
ship to the people of Germany. Let us examine his words: 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no feeling 
toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. It was not upon 
their impulse that the Government acted in entering into this war. It 
was not with their previous wee or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in the old, un- 
happy days when the people were nowhere consulted by their rulers. 

That was our declaration, and through the President we de- 
clared further: 

We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus e 
the liberation of e adaa TOEA tos 

We made a distinction always between the kaiser’s govern- 
ment and the German people. We declared that with the people 
of Germany we had no quarrel over the war; that they did not 
start it; that they could not stop it; that they could only carry 
its burdens. Those people had nothing to do with the depreda- 
tions committed by the kaiser’s government, and yet it is those 
same people with whom we are dealing now. 

The declarations of our President, which I have quoted, were 
seattered by the thousands of copies, printed in German, over 
the trenches occupied by the German soldiers. Those are the 
sentiments also that we fed into the German prisoners who 
were captured, and many of whom were permitted to escape to 
carry this propaganda back into the German trenches, and it 
broke the morale of the German Army. 

This Congress is not in an enviable position to deny this 
relief. If there was one man of all the Germans more despic- 
able than all the rest; if there was one German who brought 
down on his head the condemnation of all Americans, it was 
Count von Bernstorff, who violated every rule of hospitality, 
who took advantage of his presence here to violate our neu- 
trality. And yet this Congress passed a law which turned back 
to his wife, an American heiress, who went to Germany to 
marry a German title, $1,000,000, while we withhold this money 
from these humble German girls who never had a chance to 
marry an American boy. We have paid hundreds of millions 
of dollars to these rich American women. I contend that that 
should have been the last to be paid. I hope this bill will be 
passed without material amendment, because unless it is passed 
in its present form, if the amount is substantially increased at 
this late day, it will not pass the Senate, and there will not 
be a chance on earth to give relief to these suffering people. 
[| Applause. ] 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. ROACH, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
if I correctly understood the closing remarks of my colleague 
from Missouri, who has just yielded the floor, he perhaps has 
inside information upon the subject under discussion which we 
do not have. I am not willing to sacrifice, for the sake of ex- 
pediency, a national principle, and there is certainly a national 
principle involved in thts legislation to which we must not close 
our eyes. To my mind, the question before us is one simple of 
solution, The proposition before us is plain and understand- 
able, and why we should complicate it with lengthy discussions 
of treaties, diplomatic relations, and all that is beyond my 
understanding. As has been stated by my colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hawes], we are not dealing with property of the 
German Government but considering the disposition of the pri- 
vate property of individuals. 

This property was seized by our Government during the war. 
The law which authorized its seizure had only one purpose in 
view, and that one purpose was to prevent any chance of any 
portion of this property being used against our Government 
during the war, We all know that in many instances where 
property was so seized under the provisions of this law that 
there was not even the slightest of danger of the property or 
money being used by its owners against our Government, but, 
of course, the law authorized its seizure just the same. The 
sole cause upon which the law was bottomed has long ago 
ceased to exist. The war has closed for lo, these many years, 
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and ull thinking people are devoting their energies in an effort 
to bring back some semblance of order out of the disorder cre- 
ated by the war. The property seized belonged to thousands 
of individuals and in the aggregate amounts to multiplied 
millions of dollars in value. The property in the main is rep- 
resented by investments small and large made long prior to 
our entry in the war and at a time when peace and cordial 
relations existed between our Government and Germany. 
These investments were made because our own people solicited 
then. They were made principally through relatives or friends 
in this country. ofttimes by children for their parents, brother 
for sister, and so on, and always in the best of faith and with 
no thought of their property ever being confiscated by our 
Gorernment. No one contends for a single moment that the 
property of these private individuals, many of whom are resi- 
dents of the United States, should be confiscated by our Gov- 
ernment for any public debt that may be due from Germany. 
It is my judgment that the time is now here when all of this 
property and money should be returned by our Government to 
its rightful owners. [Applause.] 

The only argument that has been advanced for longer with- 
holding the property from its rightful owners is to the effect 
that it should be held as a guaranty or security for what the 
German Empire may owe to citizens of the United States. It 
is generally conceded by every Member who has spoken that 
we would violate a time-honored and ancient principle of our 
own Government if we confiscated private property for a pub- 
lic debt due to our citizens from another Government; that 
such an act upon our part would violate a principle that has 
run through our form of government since its very founda- 
tion. To do otherwise than to return this property would 
violute an established American doctrine which has been con- 
curred in by our own Presidents from Washington down to 
Harding, approved by all international law and lawyers, and 
indersed by our Secretaries of State from Jefferson to Knox, 
To continue to hold this private property, even under the pre- 
tense that we are holding it as security, is to that extent con- 
fiscating it; and any confiscation whatsoever is a clear viola- 
tion of the ancient and time-honored policies of our Govern- 
ment to which I have referred, The contention that we should 
hold this property as security, when carried to its logical con- 
clusion, means eventual confiscation of the property. In other 
words, if the debt was not paid we would expect to take the 
property—foreclose our security, as it were. I do not be- 
lieve there is a Member here that has given any study to the 
subject who would be willing to do that, and in so doing tram- 
ple dewn a principle of our own Government that is so old that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. However, to 
those who insist upon holding this property as a pledge or se- 
curity, let me inquire; Why should we hold so large an amount? 

The highest estimates that have ever been placed upon the 
amounts due to citizens of the United States from Germany, in- 
cluding the loss of life from the sinking of the Lusitania, is 
$174,000,000, the major portion of which claims—to be exact, 90 
per cent—are based upon insurance claims. Everyone knows 
that the insurance companies were in the business for the money 
they could make out of it. Owing to the perils of war they 
charged and received a high rate of insurance. The premiums 
were paid—high premiums at that—the shipper delivered his 
cargo and collected for both his wares and the insurance pre- 
miums which he had paid out. If his cargo was lost, he col- 
Tected his insurance. The premiums were paid. Who, oh who, 
is now to be paid on account of these insurance claims? And 
they constitute 90 per cent of the total amount of claims against 
Germany which have been so much discussed here this afternoon 
as valid claims. No court or jury on earth would make you or 
me pay a dollar’s worth of claims that have already been paid. 
Now the actual indebtedness is on account of loss of life on the 
Lusitania and other similar claims, the total amount of which 
claims are less than $15,000,000, yet It is argued we should hold 
this entire amount of $350,000,000 worth of private properties as 
security for a total debt of only $15,000,000. ‘This, too, in the 
face of the fact that our Government now holds approximately 
$300,000,000 worth of ships and other property belonging to Ger- 
many. which is independent of and has no connection with the 
$850,000,000 worth of private property which I now insist should 
be returned to its rightful owners, 

The ships and other property of the German Government 
which we hold is more than ample security, if we must have se- 
curity. for what the German Government owes to private indi- 
viduals in this country. A fair deal and a square deal is not 
going to hurt anyone, and the fair and decent thing for Con- 
gress to do is to return this private property to its owners, 
many of whom are in shamefully destitute circumstances, faced 
with want and poverty, because of our failure to return their 
properties to them sooner. Our failure to return this property 
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Is fast becoming a national scandal. I wish I had the time to 
call to your attention in detail some of the instances of priva- 
tion, want, and hardships to which these people are being 
subjected. Many Members of Congress have received the most 
heart-rending appeals upon this subject. Let me read from 
the testimony of the Alien Property Custodian himself, on page 
12, Part I, of the hearings on this bill. Mr. Miller, Alien 
Property Custodian, in testifying before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, said: 

I do think that some legislation of this character should be passed 
by the 8 Congress in order to alleviate the hardships of thou- 
sands o. ple whose yamey. property is being held by us, aud which 
in the end will undoub y be returned to them, especially the small 
ones. I am not going to take the time of the committee to-day, unless 
they want to br out in 7 to describe to you the letters 
that we receive and the pathetic appeals that come to us. And if you 
saw some of the property we are holding belonging to these former 
enemy subjects you would wonder why the Government ever wanted to 
Bo at * day longer and why we are put to the expense of adminis- 
ering . 

It is time that we performed the simple act of justice of 
returning this money and property to its rightful owners and 
to that extent relieve the distressed conditions to which the 
Alien Property Custodian has referred. Those who have given 
any thought or attention to the conditions now prevailing in 
Germany realize that the distress is much greater among their 
people than the public generally realize. I again quote, and this 
time from a letter from one of ny own constituents: 

I have been a citizen of the United States since about 80 years, and 
I am proud of it, for I remember so many instances where our United 
States showed their magnanimity and compassion when, during catas- 
trophes not only of ours but also of other nations, it extended its hel 

hand to the sufferers as the good Samaritan, not only by mihai 
but very often by Government aid, Should we not be loyal now to this 
old and good usage? What reasons would justify the closing of our 
hands in this present need, where thousands and millions of our 
brethren—most of them Christians like you and I, and just as innobent 
regarding the origin of the Great War—are in the greatest danger 
to perish, and when they cry to us for help? I give you a quotation 
of a letter received of recent date from one of my church members by 
a friend of his in Silesia, which will give you an idea in what mood 
they are out there at prene and what conditions are dominant there, 
especially in citles. The party is writing (in translation) as follows 
Dran Furs: It looks pitiful here in Germany. e are standing 
at an abyss, and the French are determined to tosa us down in order 
to destroy us forever, r friends, please intercede in favor of us 
with your fellow citizens! We always are reading in papers—America 
is going to help us, Oh, how we wish that it may come true! The 
misery is almost unbearable. People walking on the streeta in Neustadt 
(Silesia) look like walking corpses, In cities it is not uncommon for 
r ple to use borrowed coffins, There is nothing but misery, 
amentation, and distress. In many a family children as well as grown 
rsons have no shirt, no clothing, no shoes, no stockings since a long 
me.” 

These quotations are typical of the conditions, The millions 
of money and property which we are now holding without 
rhyme or reason would greatly alleviate much of this poverty 
and distress, Private citizens of this country have gone down 
in their own pockets and advanced some of the claimants of 
this property temporary assistance in the belief that a just and 
honorable Goyernment would soon return to them their own 
properties. We can not longer justify ourselyes in withholding 
it. Why harp upon the subject of diplomatic relations or secret 
reasons as to why this property can not be returned. Not a 
single sound reason has been forthcoming from any source, 
Our Secretary of State was given every opportunity to present 
reasons before the committee, I am now ready to vote to return 
every dollars’ worth of this property to its rightful owners. 
No one can successfully argue that such a thing will ultimately 
not be done, Why not do it now? Shall we be less punctual in 
the performance of a national duty than Germany? Germany 
has by legislation long ago returned every dollars’ worth of 
property held by Germany belonging to citizens of the United 
States. Surely our own Government will no longer delay doing 
that which everyone concedes should eventually be done. Again 
let me quote from the testimony of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Mr. Miller, before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee on page 17 of the hearings in which the following 
colloquy occurred between Mr. Miller and Mr. Lea of California, 
who is a member of the committee: 


Mr. Lea. Mr. Miller, sup that Congress should now definitely 
determine that it will not take private property for the satisfaction 
of claims. Would gos then know of any reason why Congress should 
se Fg er hold th py rty? 

r. Murer., No; if that policy is arrived at there would not be 
any further reason why we should. 


Then, further on in his testimony, as shown on page 19, this 
colloquy occurred between Mr. Miller and Representative Huv- 
DLESTON, also a member of the committee: 


Mr. MILLER, * * but I know it is not the desire nor the 
policy of this administration to resort to confiscation of this private 
propert to pay American claims. It is merely held as a guaranty. 

af UDDLESTON. Well, what is a guaranty worth if you do not 
intend to ue A E os . dongea e 
upon a policy of not applying in any event t property e pay- 
ment of claims, it has no efect as a guaranty and has no effect of 
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any kind. Are you able to advise us that that is the policy of the 
administration? 

Mr. MILLER. Not to resort to confiscation? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Yes, 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I am safe in making that statement here to-day. 

Mr. Hupp.ieston. Then, if that is correct, there would seem to be 
no reason for not returning all the property ? 

Mr. MILLER. That is absolutely so. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have con- 
sidered every scintilla of evidence taken at these hearings and 
my mind was never clearer upon a subject in my life. Fairness, 
honesty, upright and straightforward dealing, and every instinct 
of justice that I have prompt me to urge a return of this prop- 
erty and thereby keep faith with our forefathers in sustaining a 
principle of this Government that has been steadfastly adhered 
to by each and every one of our statesmen without regard to 
their political affiliations. President Wilson said that “ we had 
no war with the German people.” When he made that statement 
he was applauded by the Members of Congress. Let us remem- 
ber that our part in the World War was said to be for the pur- 
pose of pushing back the hand of autocracy. Our first efforts 
were devoted to breaking down the military machine and de- 
stroying its morale. Our airplanes flew over the German lines 
and dropped tons of literature to do this—urging upon the Ger- 
man people that they would receive fair and decent treatment 
at the hands of the American Government 

The war is now over. We should keep faith with our own 
pledges, and I for one feel it to be our conscientious duty to 
not only keep faith with our pledges but to keep faith with 
our conscience, the traditions of our Government, and sustain 
in all respects our national principles. We should not compro- 
mise upon this matter. A compromise in this case means the 
continuance of an expensive bureau of our Government that 
is costing the already overburdened taxpayers multiplied 
thousands of dollars to support. I would blush with shame to 
think that we continued to support an unnecessary agency of 
the Government at the expense of the taxpayers for the mere 
sake of providing some one with employment, while at the same 
time doing a gross injustice by withholding from a people the 
control of their own property, much of which is urgently needed 
at this time to relieve suffering, want, aud distress, [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. ROACH. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the Recoxo. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WINSLOW. Is it in order to extend the time, 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks not, 

Mr. WINSLOW. The next speaker on this side to whom I 
will yield time is the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM]. 
As I understand it. we have 28 minutes left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 28 minutes left. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I yield that time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Granam]. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] 
is recognized for 28 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I appreciate that it is getting late, and it may 
be rather hard to hold the attention of the members of the 
committee to what I want to say. I have some things that I 
hope may be of some interest. 

The principal argument that is made aguinst this bill is the 
argument that we are doing something immoral by passing it; 
that we ought to give all the property back; that in not doing 
se we are violating international law and doing a thing that 
is nationally immoral. I do not coineide with that theory. In 
order to get any sort of an idea of what rights a nation has in 
this matter it may be well for us briefly to go over this propo- 
sition from the beginning to see what the rights of this country 
are, what has been done, and what these acts amount to in a 
legal sense and in a moral Way. 

I do not intend to weary you with any long and verbose read- 
ing of law, but I want to call your attention to a sentence or 
two found in the authorities which the minority themselves cite 
as authorities for their position in this matter. In doing so I 
want to say to the members of the committee that, as I unger- 
stand it, it has been the international law, well established and 
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announced by our Supreme Court from the beginning of the his- 
tory of our Government, that a nation does have the right to 
confiscate the property of nationals of other countries in times 
of war, whether they reside within or outside of its country. I 
read first a brief sentence or two from the case found in Third 
Dallas, 226 (Ware v. Hylton), an authority which is cited 
by these gentlemen in their minority views. Judge Chace says: 

It appears to me that every nation at war with another is justifiable, 
by the general and strict law of nations, to seize and confiscate all 
movable property of its enemy, of any kind and nature whatever, wher- 
ever found, whether within its territory or not. 

Justice Iredell, in a separate opinion in the same case, stated 
this—I want to call your special attention to it: 

The right acquired by war—detached from customs, which I am not 
now considering, or any express stipulation, if there be such— depends 
on the power of seizing the enemy's effects. It is not grounded on 
any antecedent claim of property but, on the contrary, the property is 
admitted to be the enemy's, in the very act of seizing it. ts sole 
justification is that being forced into a state of hostility— 


Notice this, gentlemen— 


E any injury for which no satisfaction could be obtained in a peace- 
able manner, reprisals may be made use of, as a Means to compel jus- 
eae be done or to enable the injured party to obtain satisfaction for 


Which is just exactly the doctrine enunciated by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

The case of Brown against United States, found in Eighth 
Cranch’s Report, 109, is also cited by these gentlemen of the 
minority. In that case Chief Justice Marshall held, and it is 
undoubtedly the law, that the confiscation of enemy property 
as an act of reprisal in times of war is always justifiable and is 
sustained by the principles of international law. I quote his 
language: A 

Respecting the power of government no doubt is entertained. That 
war gives to the sovereign full right to take the persons and confiscate 
the property of the enemy wherever found is conceded. The mitiga- 
tions of this rigid rule, which the humane and wise policy of modern 
times has introduced into practice, will more or less affect the exer- 
cise of this right, but can not impair the right itself. That remains 
undiminished, and when the sovereign authority shall choose to bring 
it into operation, the judicial department must give effect to its will. 
But until that will shall be expressed, no power of condemnation can 
exist in the court. * On a review of authorities, I am entirely 
satisfied that, by the rigor of the law of nations and of the common law, 
the sovereign of a nation may lawfully confiscate the debts of his 
enemy during war or by way of reprisal; and I will add, that 1 think 
this opinion fully confirmed by the Judgment of the Supreme Court in 
Ware v. Hylton (8 Dall. 199), where the doctrine was explicitly as- 
serted by some of the judges, reluctantly admitted by others, and de- 
nied by none. 

Now, I am not asking for confiscation at all. It is not neces- 
sary to do so. That question does not arise in the consideration 
of this bill. It is not at all a matter for our consideration, but 
rather a matter of contract rights openly entered into between 
our Government and the Government of Germany to which I 
desire to call your attention. Before I go into the facts leading 
up to the Knox-Porter resolution I want to call your attention 
to the treaty of 1785 with Prussia, Section 23 of that treaty 
has been cited by the gentleman from Alabama, I believe, and 
others, in Which section it is stated that merchants of the two 
contracting countries shall have the right to leave the other 
country with their goods and have nine months in which to do 
it. Did you know that also in this treaty is this language? 
And, gentlemen of the minority, I would like to have you give 
your careful attention to this: 

ART. 12. If one of the oe parties should be engaged in 
war with any other power, the free intercourse and commerce of the 
subjects or citizens of the party remaining neuter with the belliger- 
ent powers shall not be interrupted. On the contrary, in that vase, 
as in full peace, the vessels of the neutral party may navigate freely 
to and from the ports and on the coasts of the belligerent parties, 
free vessels mee free goods, insomuch that all things shall be 
adjudged free which shall be on board any vessel belonging to the 
neutral party, although such things belong to an enemy of the other ; 
and the same om shall be extended to persons who shall be on 
board a free vessel, although they should > enemies to the other 
party, unless they be soldiers in actual service of such enemy. 

That was also a part of the treaty of 1785; and I put it to 
you now directly, Was not that violated by the German 
Government repeatedly before the war began, before we en- 
tered into it? Free vessels make free goods.” And yet they 
went upon the high seas and, in the case of the Jaeitania, 
the Sussex, and the Esser, and many others, destroyed our ves- 
sels without warning and against our protest, and therefore 
voided every provision of the treaty of 1785 by their own 
deliberate act. 

Mr. NEW'TON of Minnesota. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And these claims of American 
claimants, practically all of them, Arise out of the violation of 
this treaty which the gentleman has cited. 


Will the gentlemun yield? 
1 yield to the gentleman from 
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Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois: Yes. Now, let me tell you where 
these claims come from. Most of these claims arise from that 
violation of article 12 of the treaty of 1785 before we got 
into the war. What were they? Claims of the Lusitania 
sufferers amounting to $15,000,000; claims of those who were 
sunk on the Susser and Esser, to the horror and almost to 
the stupefaction of our whole people. What else? When the 
war broke out there were in German banks over $40,000,000 
of American deposits; and now, at this. time, when it is said 
they have turned back all of our property, do you know that 
they are offering to pay that money, those deposits, in de- 
preciated German marks? With marks at many thousands 
to the dollar, you will observe that these claims of American 
citizens are practically destroyed unless some aid comes from 
our Government. 

The insurance claims also were claims contracted before we 
entered the war and on aceount of the German Empire violat- 
ing the terms of the treaty I have mentioned. 

Now, what right did we have to enter into the Knox-Porter 
resolution and what right did the German Government have to 
enter into such a negotiation? The treaty of Versailles is fa- 
miliar to all of us, but perhaps not all of the provisions. But 
this is in the treaty of Versailles: 

Germany undertakes fo compensate her nationals in respect fo the 
sale or retention of their property rights or interests. 

Germany undertakes to take care of the claims of her na- 
tionals, and so provided in the treaty of Versailles. 

When the Senate refused to confirm and ratify the treaty of 
Versailles, desiring to end the technical state of war, the Con- 
gress passed the Knox-Porter resolution. I quote from its lan- 
guage: 

All property of the Imperial German Government, or its successor or 
successors, and of all German nationals which was on April 6, 1917, in 
or has since that date come into the sion or under control ot or 
has been the subject of a demand by the United States of America or 
of any of its officers, agents. or employees from any source or by any 
agency whatsoever, and all property of the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government, or its successor or successors, and of all Austro- 
Hungarian nationals which was on December 7, 1917, in or has since 
that date come into possession or under contro! of or has been the sub- 
ject of a demand by . United States of America or any of its officers, 
agents. or employees, from any source or by any agency whatsoever, 
shall be retained by the United States of America, and no di ition 
thereof made except as shall have been heretofore or specifically here 
ufter shull be provided by law, until such time as the Imperial German 
Government and the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, 
or their successor or successors, shall have respectively made suitable 
provision for the satisfaction of all claims against wld governments, 
respectively, of all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe perma- 
nent allegiance to the United States of America and who have sufferen 
through the acts of the Imperial German Government, or its agents, or 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government, or its agents, 
— Juy 31, 1014, loss, damages, or injury to their persons or prop- 
ty, ete. 

The Knox-Porter resolution was approved by the President 
July 2, 1921. On August 25, 1921, the treaty of Berlin was 
signed, and afterwards ratified on November 11, 1921. This 
trenty, in part, recited the language of the Knox-Porter reso- 
Intion, Just quoted, and then the following language was used: 

ARTICLE 1. Germany undertakes to accord to th 
the United States shall have and enjoy, all the ri N 
demnities, reparations, or advantages specified in the aforesnid joint 
resolution of the Congress of the United States of July 2, 1921, includ- 
ing all the ts and advantages stipulated for the benefit of the 
nnar nees 175 8 1 * United States shall 

„ enjoy, notw a 
ratified by the United States. d BAO not been 

Now, that sort of a treaty having been entered into between 
the two nations, the question is whether the German Govern- 
ment had the right to make such a treaty, and if so, how far 
did it bind its nationals in so doing? 

I want to call attention to the constitution of the new 
German Republic, How far, if you please, can any nation take 
the property of its citizens and apply the same in satisfaction 
of the claims of other nations? The law is plain and has been 
held in almost every civilized country in the world that a nation 
has such a right. Not only has it such a right in Germany 
but this right has been written expressly in the constitution 
of the new German Republic. Let me read the first section, 
153, of the constitution of the German Republic, established 
August 11, 1919: 

The constitution guarantees the right of private 
ture and limitations are defined by law. Expropriat 

That is what we are talking about 
shall take place only for the common good and shall be subject to 
Gue prooem of — propriate compensation, unl therwi: id 

e 8) „ ess othe se provided 
1 Jaw. rights i > certai 
A erty aa AR for the 4 ok N 
Article 7 of the constitution says: 


The Federal State has jurisdiction over: * © 
ing expropriation. 


roperty. Its na- 


* matters concern- 
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Therefore in the most explicit language the German people 
have written into their fundamental law the right of the Ger- 
man Republie to use their property and money in satisfaction 
of the claims of other natiouals. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask whether the gentle- 
man considers that the owners of this property now held by 
the Alien Property Custodian had their property taken by the 
German Government under due process of law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that he 
and I and the other Members of this Congress have the right to 
pass upon that question? We must assume that when the Ger- 
man Government has entered into a treaty which has been 
signed by properly designated agents that these agents have 
the proper authority. To do otherwise would be to possibly 
repudiate every treaty that we ever entered into. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, Have they been compensated as re- 
quired by that constitution? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. I do not know, but that question 
is a question to be settled between the German Republic and 
its citizens. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The gentleman has argued that this 
property has been legally taken. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Legally, so far as we are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. In order to have been legally taken, 
there must have been a day in court, and due process of law, 
and compensation therefor. It is upon the gentleman to estab- 
lish those things. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The Congress, when this treaty has 
been entered into by properly accredited representatives and 
has been ratified by the two nations, need not use its time in 
passing upon the question of whether some citizen in Germany 
has had his day in court. There is no day in court as between 
nations. Nations deal with each other in one of two ways, 
elther by treaties or by wars. In this case they have made an 
agreement which is before us, and which is to us the law of the 
land. 

I want to read now what the supreme court of Germany holds 
on this matter. On October 8, 1918S—B. against Konkurs—in a 
ease involving this same proposition, that court said: 

a ARA, 1 ts in pr 
sete ee in the use of the. 1 the} A e 
OOF (Sie e virtue of a Federal law. the owner is to be 
compensated for the thing expropriated on account of public interest. 

Thus further announcing the policy which I have stated, 
which is developed more in Germany than in this country, be- 
cause, so far as I know, our courts have not yet in this country 
passed on the right of a nation to take private property and 
devote it to a public use of this kind, but I have no doubt as 
to the right to do so. The citations of German law I have 
given are from a brief submitted to the committee by counsel 
for the Lusitania victims, Mr. George Whitefield Betts, jr., and 
his associate counsel. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think we all agree that the power exists, 
but has any nation in the world in the last hundred years 
exercised that power? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Tilinois. Oh, yes; we ourselves have. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And has any international writer indorsed 
that doctrine? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If I have the time I shall show 
you that we have done it time and time again. Reading now 
from Butler's Treaty Making Power of the United States, which 
is one of the most modern works upon the subject, volume 2, 
page 288: 

The third instance referred to is the right of eminent domain; the 
trea ty-making 2 of the United States has frequently been exer- 
cised in the settlement of international disputes in such manner that 
claims of citizens of the United States against foreign governments 
have been wiped out and absolutely surrendered, so that they can 
never be asserted by the citizens either in the courts of this country 
or in the courts of the debtor government; and this without providing 
any remedy, or prospect of indemnity, except such as Congress may 
thereafter provide, at its own time and convenience. 

In support of that proposition the author cites precedent after 
precedent, and let me call the attention of gentlemen to the 
following treaties which the United States has ratified in our 
time, or at leust within recent times, in which American claims 
were wiped out and the Government of the United States agreed 
to stand good for them, just as Germany has agreed in this. 
During the last 20 years these treaties have been entered into: 

Under the convention of 1880 with France, under the agree- 
ment of 1885 with Haiti, under the agreement of 1885 with 
Venezuela, under the protocol of 1891 between Great Britain, 
Portugal, and the United States, under tle convention of 1892 
with Chile, under the convention of 1892 with Venezuela, under 
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the treaty of 1898 with Spain, and some other instances; but 
during the last 20 years there are eight or ten times when we did 
that thing; that is, destroyed the right of our citizens to col- 
lect their claims from other countries. Those claims have been 
pending in the Congress of the United States; perhaps many of 
them have been adjusted; but I judge from what I have heard 
here to-day that many of them are yet pending in which we are 
responsible to the citizens of the country for wrongs done and 
injuries committed by other nations. Germany has done that 
thing here, and Germany has the right to do it under the prin- 
ciples of law and under her constitution and decisions of her 
supreme court. We have come here to-day asking simply to 
carry out the contract which Germany made. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the German Republic has assumed re- 
sponsibility for these claims, does the gentleman not think 
that this bill goes too far in even paying the claims to the ex- 
tent of $10,000? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How does the gentleman justify that? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not attempt to justify the 
$10,000 any more than I would justify $11,000 or $9,000. Ten 
thousand dollars was taken as an arbitrary figure, which was 
thought to include most of them, and would give back to these 
people enough to tide them over this time of temporary need 
and would not impair at all this pledged property which is now 
in our hands. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. This is only an indulgence? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is simply to help them out. 
That is the size of it. To be frank about it, let me say this: 
If you do not pass this bill, we are not apt to get anything, be- 
cause gentlemen will understand that there is a spirited oppo- 
sition to even this small amount of indulgence which the bill 
will meet elsewhere, and it is better to give these people all we 
can and at the same time retain the pledge, so that our Ameri- 
can citizens will be protected, than itis to do nothing. Therefore, 
I say, as a practical matter the thing to do is to pass this bill, 
and even if you put on such an amendment as the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] has suggested and declare that ulti- 
mately it will all be returned, it will mean defeat of the legis- 
lation entirely. I can not make up my mind that I can say 
that all of this property ought to go back to the citizens of 
Germany, in view of what has occurred, in view of the pledges 
and promises and treaties that have been made. I can not for- 
get the screams and wails of the victims of the Lusitania when 
she plunged into the Atlantic on that sad day in our history. 
So far as I am concerned, I do not propose to adopt any scut- 
tling policy when it comes to protecting the rights of Americans 
in matters of this kind. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If there were no other way of collecting 
those claims, the gentleman would confiscate this property? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would look after American citi- 
zens first. During the last two years in this country there has 
been a policy promoted—some of it fathered by the administra- 
tion that preceded this—-by which claims of American citizens 
in foreign countries have been somewhat lightly regarded. This 
vacillating and weak policy has been the source of a great deal 
of international trouble. I would wipe out that policy and do 
what I eould to look after Americans first. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman says, then, his answer is 
that he would confiscate this property? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I said nothing of the kind. It is 
not necessary for me to cross that river until I get to it. I 
am talking about the situation as it exists. I am talking about 
a contract which Germany and the United States have entered 
into and which we are simply trying to put into practical opera- 
tion by this legislation. It seems to me a question of a char- 
itable act to people in other countries who now need succor and 
assistance, 

Mr. TILSON. Can the gentleman tell us about the per cent 
in number of these claims that this will take care of? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Ninety per cent. 

Mr. TILSON. So there will be only 10 per cent 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Ninety-three per cent. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. All right; 93 per cent. It will do 
this further thing. Gentlemen have lost sight of one provi- 
sion of this bill This bill not only gives back the $10,000 
but gives all persons whose property was seized the net income 
of all their property. I believe the German who had his prop- 
erty seized and which is now in the hands of the Alien Prop- 
et a Tne ea aa re ee 
hi A 

Mr. SABATH. How about the resident alien; would he be 
better off? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Hlinois. The same law applies to him. 


Mr. SABATH. Well, Germany could not seize the property? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why, the right of the German 
Government extends to any German any place, anywhere, just 
as our right extends to our citizens any place in the world. 
This includes the right of taxation, the right of levying any 
sort of a tax that they can collect from the property of their 
own nationals. 

Mr. SABATH. Is the gentleman contending that the German 
Government could take the property of a German resident in 
the United States? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. A German citizen? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. If they can get hold of the prop- 
erty, they can. 

Mr. SABATH. Ah, getting hold of it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The right exists. It is only a 
matter of getting jurisdiction over the property. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. As a matter of fact, under the 
alien property law we never seized any property except aliens 
who were living in Germany and other countries. We did not 
selze the property of aliens living in this country. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Except those who were interned. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The situation, as I understand it, 
is that we seized the property of those whom we thought to be 
dangerous. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Those who were interned, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Where we thought they were 
dangerous aliens, whether resident or not; but there are a 
good many aliens in this country whose property we did not 
take at all, and much of the alien property has never been 
under control of the Alien Property Custodian. Now, this is a 
measure of relief that ought to be given. It will help a lot. 
Forty-five million dollars in Germany will do these people a 
lot of good. Now I want to say somefhing in reference to 
Austria-Hungary. Some gentlemen have a wrong impression 
about it. It is a sad condition, as Mr. Hawes has demonstrated 
to you, but there are claims pagg before the Mixed Claims 
Commission of approximately $15,000,000 against Austria-Hun- 
gary and there are only assets of about nine or ten millions 
seized from nationals of that country. It is claimed by the 
Secretary of State in a letter which is in the record that most 
of these claims are those that originated from submarines that 
occurred in the Mediterranean Sea. 

A part of the letter of the Secretary of State about these 
Austro-Hungarian trusts is as follows: 

In so far as shown by the records of the department, 61 claims have 
been filed by American citizens against the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government for com tion for resulting from the 
torpedeing of vessels 8 nes of that Government, for military 


requisitions made by t rument, and for or injury to 
The total amount of these claims is approxi- 


tion to the foregoing claims filed with the department against 
al and Royal usir 
filed with the 


at many of 
may, upon investiga- 
e Imperial and Royal 
le. This possibility 
from from submarine 
warfare have been filed against Germany in cases where the government 
sible for the act has not been d 3 
treaties concluded with Austria and Hun to 
friendly relations with these nations contain 


* P 5 . 
advantages specified in the joint tion of Congress of J 2, 1921, 
ring the state of war terminated, including all and advan- 
stipulated for the benefit of the United States im the treaties 
Versailles, St. en n. The tion of July 
2. 1921. provided. among other t that estrated property should 
be retained by United States until such time as the enemy govern- 
ments made suit provision for the settlement of claims growing eut 
of the war. 
It appears that the p 


bill is based upon the assumption that 
the claims of American ct t the Imperial and Royal Austro- 
Hungarian Government for losses suffered by reason of the acts of that 
Government or its agents have been suitably sett er that no such 
claims nid existed. As seen from the foregoing, assumption is 
incorrec 
I am, my dear Mr. WINSLOW, very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


So it will be seen that if you turn this property back you 
may deprive a great many American citizens, who otherwise 
might have some hope of getting their just claims paid, of 
that right. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Does the gentleman think it would help 
the program on the other side if we simply amend the bill so 
as to return Bergdoll his money? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. We have got a prevision in the 
bill which I think will stop Grover Cleveland. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman 
if these claims which he mentions in reference to Austria- 
Hungary were by insurance companies? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; they are claims for loss of 
life and loss of property. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. By insurance companies? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; I think not. 

Mr. HAWES. The gentleman will remember I asked the 
‘Alien Property Custodian the character of these claims, and he 
said to the best of his knowledge they were insurance claims 
from Austria-Hungary. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I did not so understand it. 

- Mr. WINSLOW. That is what he said, but the other man 
said something else. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Whatever may have been his 
statement, the Secretary of State has given us a very definite 
‘idea of their nature in his letter I have just quoted. I trust 
the bill will pass in its present form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
same request. 

Mr. HAWES. I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 
the Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the “ trading with the enemy 
act,” as amended, is amended to read as follows: 


Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not finished reading the 
section. The bill is being read by sections. 

Mr. TILSON. That section extends to page 13, line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LONDON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws the point of 
order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk continued to read, as follows: 


“Sec, 9. (a) That any person not an enemy or ally of enemy 
claiming any interest, right, or title in any money or other p rty 
which may have been conveyed, transferred, ed, deliv: „ or 
pas to the Alien Property Custodian or seized by hereunder and 

eld by him or by the Treasurer of the United States, or to whom any 
debt may be Owing from an enemy or ally of enemy whose propert 
or any t thereof shall have been conveyed, transferred, 
delivered, or paid to the Alien Pro; Custodian or seized by, him 
hereunder and held by him or by the Treasurer of the United States, 
may file with the said custodian a notice of his claim under oath 
and in such form and ee such gehen pend as the sald cus- 
todian shall require; and the President, if application is made therefor 
by the claimant, may order the payment, conveyance, transfer, assign- 
ment, or delivery to said claimant of the money or other property so 
held by the Alien Property Custodian or by the Treasurer of the 
United States, or of the interest therein to which the President shall 
determine said claimant is entitled: Provided, That no such order 
by the President shall bar any person from the prosecution of any suit 
at law or in equity against claimant to establish any right, title. 
or interest which he may have in such money or other property. It 
the President shall not so order within 60 days after the 
application, or if the claimant shall ha 
required and shall have made no a to the President, said 
claimant may institute a suit in equ in the Supreme Court of the 
District of, Columbia or in the district court of the United States for 
the district in which such claimant . if a co tion, 
where it has its principal place of business (to which suit the Allen 
Property Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the 
case may shall be made a party defendant), to establish the 
interest, right, title, ed, and if so established the 
gelle, e 9 5 ald ela t of the money or other rt held b; 
elivery to sa mant o y prope so he 

e Alien Property Custodian or by the Treas the United 

tates or the interest therein to which the court shall determine said 
claimant is entitled. If suit shall be so instituted, then such money 
or pe rty shall be retained in the custody of the Alien Property 

ustodian, or in the Treasury of the Uni States, as provided in 
is act, and until any final Judgment or decree which shall be entered 
in favor of the claimant shall 
veyance, transfer, 
the Alien Pro 
order of the cou 


fAfter a pause.] 


[After a pause.] 


ott a 
money or other property 
4 the Allen 


seized b 
United 


veyed, transferred 
Custodian, or at 


the t 


verted, does not exceed 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I make 
the point of order that we are proceeding in violation of the 
order of the House in that by unanimous consent it was or- 
dered that at any time after 5 o'clock it would be in order 
to move to recess until 8 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests to the gentleman that 
it is after 5 o'clock and before 8 o'clock, so that there is no 
violation of the order. 

Mr. BLANTON, In conformity with that order, so that the 
House may recess in time to meet at 8 o’clock, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr, TILSON, The gentleman can not interrupt the reading. 

Mr. BLANTON. I can interrupt the reading at any time. 

Mr. MONDELL. The Clerk is reading the first section of 
the bill. As soon as he has concluded that we shall move that 
the committee rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas is in order. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to haye it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

me committee divided, and the affirmative vote was taken— 
ayes 5. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the motion is withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the motion can 
not be withdrawn at this stage. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of no quorum. 
I can do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will get his opportunity. 

The negative vote was taken—noes 65. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this motion the ayes are 5 and the 
noes are 65, 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas insist on 
his point of order that there is no quorum present? 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that the committee is not 
going to sit after the reading of this section is completed. I 
will withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk continued to read, as follows: 


(1) A citizen or subject of any nation or State or free city other 
than Germany or Austria or Hungary or Austria-Hungary and is at the 
time of the return of such money or other property hereunder a citizen 
or subject of any such nation or State or free city ; or 

A woman who, at the time of her 3 was à subject or 
citizen of a nation which has remained neutral in the war. or of a 
nation which was associated with the United States in the prosecution 
of said war, and who, prior to April 6, 1917, intermarried with a sub- 

or citizen of Germany or Austria-Hungary and that the money or 
other property concern was not acquired by such woman, either 
directly or indirectly, from any subject or citizen of Germany or 
Austria-Hungary subsequent to January 1, 1917; or 

(3) A woman who at the time of her marriage was a citizen of tha 
United States, and who prior to April 6, 1917, intermarried with a sub- 
ject or citizen of sorie or Austria-Hungary, and that the money or 
other proper concern was not acquired by such woman, either 
directly or indirectly, from any subject or citizen of Germany or Austria- 
er? ae « subsequent to January 1, 1917; or 

( citizen or subject of Germany or Austria or Hungary or 
Austria-Hungary and was at the time of the severance of diplomatic 
relations between the United States and such nations, respectively, 
accredited to the United States as a diplomatic or consular officer of 
any such nation, or the wife or minor child of such officer, and that the 
money or other pro) concerned was within the territory of the 
gaitea States by reason of the service of such officer in such capac- 

or r 

Yis) A citizen or subject of Germany or Austria-Hungary, who, by 
virtue of the provisions of sections 4067, 4068, 4069, and 4070 of the 
Revised Statu and of the proclamations and . thereunder, 
was transferred, after arrest, into the custody of the War Department 
of the United States for detention during the war and is at the time of 
the return of his money or other property hereunder living within the 
United States; or 

(6) A partnership, assoclation, or other unincorporated body of 
individuals outside the United States. or a corporation incorporated 
within any country other than the United States, and was entirely 
owned at such time by subjects or citizens of nations, States, or free 
cities other than Germany or Austria or Hungary or Austria-Hungary 
and is so owned at the time of the return of its money or other 
property. hereunder ; or 

(7) The Government of Bulgaria or Turkey, or any political or 
municipal subdivision thereof; or 

(8) The Government of Germany or Austria or Hungary or Austria- 
Hungary, and that the money or other property concerned was the 
diplomatic or consular property of such Government; or 

(9) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of Ger- 
many, Austria, 
or subject of any nation, 
other property, or the 


I presume 


The 


Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, or who is not a citizen 
State. or free city, and that such money or 
roceeds thereof, if the same has been con- 

value the sum of $10,000, or although ex- 
ceeding in value the sum of $10,000 is nevertheless suceptible of divi- 
sion, and the part thereof to be returned hereunder does not exceed in 
value the sum of $10,000: Provided, That an individual shall not ba 
entitled, under this paragraph, to the return of any meney or other 
property owned by a partnership, association, unincorporated body of 
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individuals, or corporation at the time it was conveyed, 8 


assigned, delivered, or paid to the Alien Property Custodian, or se 
by him hereunder; or 

(10) A partnership, association, other unincorporated body of indi- 
viduals, or corporation, and that it is not otherwise entitled to the 
return of its money or other property, or any part thereof, under this 
section, and that such money or other property, or the proceeds thereof, 
if the same has been converted, does not exceed in value the sum of 
$10,000, or although ex in value the sum of $10,000, is never- 
theless susceptible of division, and the part thereof to be returned 
hereunder does not exceed in value the sum of 810,000; or 

(11) A partnership, association, or other unincorporated body of 
individuais, having its principal place of business within any country 
other than Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, or a cor- 

ration, organized or incorporated within any country other than 
Germany; Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the control 
of, or more than 50 per cent of the interests or voting power in, any 
such partnership, association, other unincorporated body of individuals, 
or corporation, was at such time, and is at the time of the return o 
any money or other property, vested in citizens or subjects of na 
eae or free cities other than Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria- 

ungary. 

Then the President, without any application being made therefor, 
may order the payment, conveyance, transfer, assignment, or delivery 
of such money or other property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
or by the Treasurer of the United States, or of the interest therein 
to which the President shall determine such pocen entitled, either to 
the said owner or to the prope: 


The British Empire, „ Italy, and Japan (of the other part), er 
(second) under the terms of such be 
concluded in pursuance of the treaties of 


more o 
Italy, and Japan (of the other part). For the purposes of this section 
any citizen or sub of a State or free city which at the time of the 
roposed return of money or other roperty of such citizen or subject 
Bergunder forms a part of the t tory o ay one of the followt 
nations: Germany, Austria, or Hungary, shall deemed to be a citi- 
zen or subject of such nation. And the receipt of the said owner or of 
the person by whom said money or other property was conveyed, trans- 
ferred, assigned, delivered, or paid over to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian shall be a full acquittance and discharge of the Alien Property 
Custodian or the Treasurer of the United States, as the case may be, 
and of the United States in respect to all claims of all persons here- 
tofore or hereafter claiming any right, title, or interest in said money 
or other property, or compensation or damages arising from the capture 
of such money or other property by the President or the Alien Prop- 
© Custodian: Provided further, howerer, That except as herein pro- 
vided no such action by the President shall bar any person from the 
prosecution of any suit at law or in equity to establish any right, title, 
or interest which he may have therein. 85 sty see eee 0 
(c) An rson whose money or other prope e sident 
e: 2 return under the provisions of subsection (b) hereof 
may file notice of elaim for the return of such money or other prop- 
erty, as provided in subsection (a) hereof, and thereafter may make 
application to the President for allowance of such claim and / or may 
institute suit in equity to recover such money or other property, as 
rovided in said subsection, and with like effect. The ident or 
The court, as the case may be, may make the same determinations with 
respect to citizenship and other relevant facts that the President is 
authorized to make under the provisions of subsection (b) hereof. 
éd) Whenever a person, deceased, would have been entitled, if living, 
to the return of his money or other property hereunder, then his legal 
representative may proc for the return of such money or other prop-. 
erty as provided in subsection (a) hereof: Pr „ however, That the 
President or the court, as the case may be, before granting such relief 
shall impose such conditions by way of security or otherwise as the 
President or the court, respectively, shall deem sufficient to insure that 
puch legal representative will redeliver to the Alien Property Custodian 
guch portion of the money or other property so received by him as 
shall distributable to any person not eligible as a claimant under 
pare: (a) or (c) ws 2 „56 a 
e o money or other property sha returned nor any debt 
allowed under this section to any person who is a citizen or sable of 
any nation which was associated with the United States in the prose- 
cution of the war, unless such nation in like case extends reciprocal 
rights to citizens of the United States; nor in any. event shall a debt 
be allowed under this section unless it was owing and owned by the 
claimant prior to October 6, 1917, and as to claimants other than 
* the United States unless it arose with reference to the 
propert held by the Alien Property Cus’ 
nite t 


or 
ates hereunder. 


sureties satisfactory to the President or the court, as the case may he. 

conditioned that he will redeliver to the Alien Property Custodian all 
such money or other property not distributed to such citizen, or, if 
eceased, to his heirs or legal representatives, 

— — The te value of the money or other property returned 
under paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (b) to any one person, 
$ 18 ve of the number of trusts involved, shall in no case exceed 

(i) For the purposes of paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (b) 
of this section . net income, dividends, interest, annuities, 
and other earnings, shall be considered as part of the principal. 

(j) Subsection (g) and pazsarapas (9) and (10) of subsection 
(b) of this section shall not apply to any patent, trade-mark, puat, 
rans- 


rson entitled thereto, whether 
regardless of the value, any 


or not an enemy or ally of enemy an 
rint, label, copyright, or right therein or claim 


patent, trađe-mark, 


thereto, which has been conveyed, transfe: assigned, or delivered 
to the Alien Property Custod r seized by him, and which (1) has 
not been sold, licensed, or otherwise dis of under the prov 


on takes 


tid This section shall not apply, however, to money paid to the 
Alien Property Custodian under section 10 hereof. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. N of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that this sec- 
tion, if the committee now rises, is subject to amendment? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The section will be pending when the 
bill is again taken up. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON] that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Anpgerson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
14222) to amend the trading with the enemy act, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


REFERENCE OF THE BILL S. 8868—-OIL POLLUTION OF 
WATERS. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill S. 3968, 
No. 284 on the House Calendar, be rereferred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors for further consideration. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the bill S. 3968 be rereferred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 8968) to improve the navigability of the waters of the 
United States by preventing oil pollution thereof. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
is this by the request of the committee? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand this bill has been 
reported from the committee and is now on the calendar. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I will say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the purpose of it is this: This bill deals with all the 
navigable waters of the United States, and the committee has 
decided to recall this bill and deal only with salt water at the 
seashore. ý 

Mr. STAFFORD. Itis not the intention of the committee to 
load it down with numerous amendments, as was done by the 
Naval Committee on a bill relating to one subject, so as to 
make it a vehicle of omnibus legislation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. It will be rereferred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


NAVIGABLE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] may 
extend his remarks in the Rxconp on the bill H. R. 11903. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? = 

There was no objection. 
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The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs began their studies of the Muscle 
Shoals problem early in February of last year. The Secretary 
of War's report transmitting the offer of Henry Ford was the 
first document received. This was dated February 1, 1922, and 
on February 8 the committee had its first meeting. In all there 
were fiye proposals before the committee. Four of these re- 
ceived detailed consideration, 

PURPOSES OF CONGRESS IN BUILDING NITRATE PLANTS, 


The purposes of Congress in providing for the construction of 
nitrate plants was clearly expressed in section 124 of the na- 
tional defense act in these words: 


The President of the United States is * * * further authorized 
to construct, maintain, and operate, at or on any site or sites so desig- 
nated, dams, locks, improvements to navigation, wer houses, and 
other plants and equipment or other means than water power as in his 
judgment is the best and cheapest, necessary, or convenient for the 
generation of electrical or other pore and for the production of 
mitrates or other products needed for munitions of war and useful in 
the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful products. (Public, No. 
85, G4th Cong.) 

There were, therefore, two principal reasons for the establish- 
ment of the nitrate plants. 

First. The need for an adequate supply of nitrates for ex- 
plosives for the national defense. 

Second. A sufficient supply of nitrogen for use in fertilizers 
for the benefit of American agriculture. 

Senator Norris well expressed these purposes of Congress 
when he said: 

We have just two objects in view. One is to get cheap fertilizers 
ane the other is to be prepared to make explosives in time of war. 
(B. p. 278.) 

Replying to Senator Nogris, Mr. W. B. Mayo, chief engineer 
for Mr. Ford, said: 

Yes, sir. That plan is what he (Mr, Ford) has tried to carry out in 
this offer. (B. p. 278.) 

As a committee we agreed with Senator Norris that these 
were the reasons why these plants should be built, and we 
agreed with him that these plants should be operated. We 
merely disagreed as to how this should be done. 

THE MILITARY VALUE OF THE NITRATE PLANT. 


Mr. Speaker, our committee was unanimous in the opinion 
that it is no less important to-day than it was in 1916, when 
the national defense act was passed, that this country should 
keep up with world progress in the art of securing nitrogen for 
explosives from the atmosphere. During the war the United 
States was the one great Nation which depended wholly upon 
Chile for its nitrates. What was the result? At a time when 
the need for ships was vital we used German vessels and took 
over Dutch steamers, and by means of these and chartered Scan- 
dinavian and Japanese tonnage we built up a transport fleet 
which, on November 1, 1918, totaled 827 ships, comprising some 
3,400,000 tons. 

As a result of our policy of depending upon Chile for nitrates, 
however, we found it necessary to divert 128 of these vessels, 
aggregating 700,000 tons, or nearly 20 per cent of our fleet, for 
the sole purpose of bringing this one material, nitrate of soda, 
from Chile. 

Testifying before the Senate Committee on Agriculture, Maj. 
J. H. Burns, the former chief of the Nitrate Division, stated: 

As an indication of the importance of this plant (nitrate plant No. 2) 
from a military standpoint, it will fix enough nitrogen to supply con- 
stantly some 12 divisions fighting in accordance with the organization 
in existence at the time of the armistice. When our Army was engaged 
in the Meuse-Argonne offensive the maximum number of divisions avail- 
able in the American Army was 30. So No. 2 plant would have been 
capable of fixing over one-third of the nitrogen required by a force 
equal to the maximum military effort that America was able to put 
forth in the World War. (B. p. 60.) 

The value of such a plant to this Nation in time of war was 
well described by Senator Norrts In the following language: 


It would have been a wonderful thing. It is almost impossible to 
estimate, without 9 the imagination, just what that would 
have meant in this war, because I understand the Allies were right to 
the verge on munitions. They didn't have a 30 days’ suppi; and 30 
days’ continuous war would have taken everything they had and left 
them without ammunition. It was really that desperate condition that 
induced the Government to go into this. I am told, too, that one of the 
reasons the expenses are so great is that they worked 24 hours a day 
at times, three shifts, in order to hurry it and get it ready. (B. p. 304.) 


THE AGRICULTURAL NEED FOR THE NITRATE PLANT. 

As to the need for fertilizers it is a well-known fact that 
statistics show that in our agricultural yields per acre the 
United States of America, far from being a leader among the 
nations, is trailing along with such backward countries as 
Austria and European Russia. Yet this production, small as it 
is, is being maintained by taking from American soil millions 
upou millions of tous of those three plant foods of which our 


supply is most limited—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
It is this mining of the soll, so destructive to American agricul- 
ture, that has brought about a decrease averaging 80 per cent in 
the acreage of farm lands under cultivation in the New England 
States during the past 40 years. This process of shipping away 
the fertility of the soll, which has resulted in the abandoning of 
70 per cent of the farm lands in such a thrifty State as New 
Hampshire, is now going on in the Middle West. The question 
of a sufficient supply of fertilizer at low cost is no longer a ques- 
tion only for the East and South, but is a matter of national 
concern. 

There is a third and also a fourth benefit of great importance 
which follow directly from this enterprise. 

THE VALUE OF THE POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

While the testimony shows that Mr. Ford expects to use the 
Muscle Shoals power for fertilizer production and for manufac- 
turing purposes, in the eyident belief that this power can be 
made of greater general service by distributing it in the form 
of cheapened fertilizer and other products at reduced cost, in 
accordance with his well-known policies, rather than by dis- 
tributing it on a copper wire, there is, however, a public-utility 
advantage in the Ford offer. 

This third benefit is the Ford amortization plan which ulti- 
mately eliminates 80 per cent of the cost of hydroelectric 
power by setting up a sinking fund which refunds the original 
investment and thereby eliminates the interest which ‘consti- 
tutes this 80 per cent of the cost of the power. 

When It is remembered that it has been estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey that more than 200,000,000 
horsepower of hydroelectric equipment can be profitably in- 
stalled in the United States it is evident that a policy under 
which this vast undeveloped water power can be made as 
cheap in the United States as it is in such favored countries as 
Norway and Canada is a great step forward in hydroelectric- 
power economics. This principle when applied generally to the 
development of hydroelectric power in the United States ulti- 
mately means cheap power to reduce the labor of the farmer 
and of the farmer's wife; it means cheap power for manufac- 
turers and for the economical production of a long list of elec- 
trochemical and electrometallurgical products which are abso- 
lute necessities in time of war and are the basis of our indus- 
trial leadership among the nations In time of peace. 

THE VALUE TO NAVIGATION, 


The fourth benefit is the improvement of the navigation on 
the Tennessee River, which with modern steel barges and tow- 
boats and with the modern terminal and transfer equipment 
that is being installed on our inland streams will undoubtedly 
result in a large water-borne traffic. 

Millions of tons of coal lie adjacent to the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries above Muscle Shoals. Millions of tons of 
phosphate rock are within reach of certain of these tribu- 
taries. Raw materials for scores of industrial processes lie 
dormant in the upper valley awaiting only the cheap transpor- 
tation of the Tennessee River to make them available to the 
great markets of the Mississippi Valley. 

This result, however much to be desired, can not come about 
until there is a permanent 6-foot channel between the upper 
Tennessee River Valley and the Ohio River. Such a channel 
has never been practicable because of its enormous cost at 
Muscle Shoals, where both Dam No. 2 aud Dam No. 3 are nec- 
essary for an adequate improvement. With the acceptance of 
the Ford offer this heretofore insurmountable obstacle is 
wiped out, and the revival of modern inland waterway trans- 
portation will be afforded an opportunity to extend its benefits 
400 miles up the Tennessee River into this comparatively un- 
developed region. 

THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE SUCCESSFUL, BID. 


With these questions in mind, the committee felt hat there 
were certain requirements which should be met by the success- 
ful bidder. 

First, the nitrate plant must be maintained ready for imme- 
diate use in time of war. No offer which failed to do that could 
reasonably be approved by the committee. The committee also 
felt that it would be an immense advantage if some provision 
should be made whereby the country would be assured that this 
great nitrate plant would not only be maintained but would be 
remodeled from time to time and kept in modernized, up-to-date 
condition, for it requires no great study of history to appreciate 
the fact that victorious armies in modern warfare are not the 
armies which employ obsolete guns or obsolete plants to make 
their munitions. 

Since it is undoubtedly true that the controlling reason for 
the location of the nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals was an eco- 
nomic one and had to do with the cost of production, it was 
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evident that one of the ruling considerations was the great 
possibility of fertilizer manufacture at this plant in time of 
peace, in accordance with the expression of Congress which I 
have quoted. 

The committee felt, therefore, that any offer was fatally de- 
fective which did not provide a sound, businesslike guaranty 
that these possibilities would be worked out—not at the ex- 
pense of the United States Government on a cost-plus basis but 
at the expense of the bidder. 

In the matter of the water-power lease the committee did not 
feel that the United States Government should undertake to 
make money out of this power project at the expense of the 
consumer, but that this power should be developed as cheaply 
as possible and its benefits made available to the largest pos- 
sible number of people. 

All of us realized that any arbitrary charges which would 
become a part of the cost of the power production would merely 
be passed on to the consumer, no matter whether the power 
was used for fertilizer manufacture or distributed by a public 
utility or used in any form of manufacture. Such arbitrary 
charges are merely a form of taxation. We did not seek to tax 
the people of Alabama and Tennessee, but merely to obtain a fair 
return on the investment and at the same time passing on the 
benefits of this cheap power over the greatest possible area. 
We did not feel that this was necessarily accomplished by trans- 
mitting this power over a wire. On the contrary, it was gener- 
ally appreciated that if this cheap power could be utilized for a 
large-scale production of cheap fertilizers in concentrated form 
that would stand a long haul by water or rail this was the way 
to make these benefits available to the greatest number of 

le. 
preg NO PROSPECT OF FERTILIZER IN PARSONS’S PROPOSAL. 

The offer of Charles L. Parsons was a proposal to purchase 
nitrate plant No. 1 for $600,000 and lease the carbide and 
liquid air portions of nitrate plant No. 2 for $50,000 per annum 
and to purchase the Waco quarry complete for $200,000 or lease 
the same for $20,000 per annum. Parsons made no 
promise that he would produce any fertilizer. Furthermore, he 
offered no definite financial responsibility, while the testimony 
is that nitrate plant No. 1 was not a success (Maj. J. H. Burns, 
Chief of the Nitrate Division, Ordnance Office, War Depart- 
ment, before House Committee on Military Affairs February 
13, 1922, p. 208), and it had been estimated that an investment 
of some $4,000,000 would be required to remodel the plant in 
order to make its operation possible (Major Burns before 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, April 12, 1922, hearings, 
p. 59). There was not even a statement in his offer that 
commercial fertilizers would be produced by Mr. Parsons or 
his company at all, Mr. Speaker, and the conviction was gen- 
eral in the committee that a mere offer to operate nitrate plant 
No. 1 as an air nitrogen fixation plant did not constitute a 
solution of the Muscle Shoals problem, for fixed nitrogen has 
many industrial uses wholly apart from its use in fertilizers, 
Since, at most, nitrate plant No. 1 was merely an experimental 
plant, with a capacity of only 9,000 tons of fixed nitrogen an- 
nually, the committee felt, Mr. Speaker, that the prospects for 
securing apy reasonable fertilizer tonnage under the Parsons 
offer were very remote. 


ENGSTRUM OFFER A COST-PLUS PROPOSAL, 


We had an offer from Frederick E. Engstrum to construct 
the dams and to rebuild the nitrate plants on a cost-plus basis. 
He also agreed to operate nitrate plants “to the extent per- 
mitted by the proceeds of the sale of fertilizers.” 

The ones who made that offer did not intend to put in one 
dollar of their own money. They wanted to go into a partner- 
ship with us. They were willing to sell the electric power for 
us and to take their share of the profits. They were willing to 
manufacture fertilizer—at the expense of Uncle Sam! If any 
money was made, they took their share of the proceeds; if any 
loss resulted, they shared none of the losses. Uncle Sam 
shouldered it all. It was a case of Heads I win, tails you 
lose.“ 

These gentlemen were not even willing to add the proceeds 
from the sale of electrical power to the proceeds from the 
sale of fertilizer and then deduct the combined cost of pro- 
ducing power and fertilizer. They were very sure that there 
would be a profit made on the sale of power and a loss on 
the sale of fertilizer, and being very cautious gentlemen they 
were taking no chances, 

Of course, the committee could not take such a proposal 
seriously. To read some of the newspaper accounts, however, 


one would imagine that this was an offer that meant the 
investment of real money for the operation of the nitrate plants 
by private capital; so it was; but it was Government money. 
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They did not guarantee to manufacture a single pound of 
fertilizer, nor did they guarantee to keep the nitrate plant 
No. 2 in a going condition for any length of time, to say 
nothing of 100 years. 

Under this proposal, not only was there no guaranty of 
fertilizer production, but there was not even a good business 
prospect that any considerable amount of fertilizer would be 
produced. The committee felt that the Government had had 
ample experience with this class of contracts during the war 
and quickly consigned it to the wastebasket. 

ALABAMA POWER CO, SOUGHT TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Our experience with the Alabama Power Co. in connection 
with the Warrior steam plant shows that we would be wise in 
having no further business dealings with them. 

In brief, they had a cost-plus contract with the United States. 
They had not one dollar invested. The United States—I came 
near saying their own country; I had forgotten their foreign 
stockholders—made an investment of $4,979,782.388 on their 
property. They acted as agents for their own country—I mean 
the United States. Their representatives inyeigled or out- 
maneuvered, or something else, the ones who were supposed to 
be looking after our interests and got them into a contract by 
which we could sell to no one but them. On their part, how- 
ever, they did not have to buy at our price but could ask for 
arbitration, they to select one man, we to select one, and the 
third to be selected by these two. 

If two of the arbitrators were to agree on a fair price, their 
decision was not binding on the Alabama Power Co.; and in 
case they did not accept the decision of the arbitrators—and 
I want you to pay special attention to this—if they did not 
agree to accept the arbitration figures we would have six 
months in which to dismantle and remove our property from 
their land—property in which we had invested nearly $5,000,000. 

THE OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


The committee found that the Alabama Power Co.'s methods 
had been well described by the Attorney General when he 
reported that— 

No one can carefully analyze the long and rather complex contract 
made with this company without being impressed with the harsh and 
even drastic provisions which it imposes on the Government. When 
its 5 are closely scrutinized and their full signifi- 
cance reali it becomes at once apparent that the company lost no 
opportunity of turning to its own advantage every possible change of 

reumstances, 

This policy appears to have been adopted by the Alabama 
Power Co. throughout the whole course of its negotiations with 
the Government, Mr. Speaker. When called upon by General 
Beach to submit an offer for the Muscle Shoals project the 
company evaded a definite reply by saying that they were 
“about to construct an important additional hydroelectric de- 
velopment on the Coosa River”; and that while it is true that 
the power thus secured will be completely absorbed and new 
sources required by the time the Muscle Shoals Dam could 
be completed,” nevertheless this company would scarcely be 
justified in depending upon Muscle Shoals to take care of 
even more remote demands.” (Hearings before House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, pp, 791, 792.) 

POWER COMPANY DECLINED TO COMMIT THEMSELVES. 

General Beach again brought the matter to their attention 
June 18, 1921, in a letter asking— 

What power the Alabama Power Co. would desire or be willing to 
take from Muscle Shoals two years from this date. and also threa 
years from this date, if one year’s advance notice of actual date at 
which power could be delivered could be given and a satisfactory price 
is guaranteed. 

The company merely referred to their former letter, explain- 
ing that they were about to develop 120,000 horsepower on the 
Coosa River “because it did not seem at all possible that the 
Muscle Shoals hydro development could produce any power 
during 1923 or 1924,” and the company stated: 

We must make our plans for several years in advance of actual 
power needs, and longer notice than one year in advance of actual 
date at which the Muscle Shoals power could be delivered would be 
necessary for this company to commit itself for the taking of definite 
amounts of power, 

So, Mr. Speaker, this company was entirely willing for the 
United States Government to go ahead and construct the great 
power dam in their distributing territory because they well 
knew that there was no prospect of a market for any such 
amount of power, and they did not propose to relieve the pre- 
dicament of the Government in any degree by committing them- 
selyes to purchase any portion of the power which the Govern- 
ment would find on its hands when the dam was completed. 


POWER COMPANY MAKES OFFER TWO WEEKS AFTER FORD'S OFFER GOES TO 
CONGRESS. 


When Mr. Ford made his offer for the Muscle Shoals project 
it was to the Alabama Power Co. like a bolt from the blue. 
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They instantly recognized that here was prospective real com- 
petition—competition which might result disastrously to their 
virtually complete monopoly of electrical-power business in the 
State of Alabama. 

It seemed evident that an effective way to checkmate Mr. 
Ford at Muscle Shoals was simply to put in a competitive offer 
and secure its acceptance, and so on February 15, 1922, just 
two weeks after the Ford offer had been transmitted to Con- 
gress, the Alabama Power Co. made their proposal to the 
Secretary of War. i 
THE ALABAMA POWER CO. OFFER RECEIVED UNDER FAVORABLE CIRCUM- 

STANCES. 

The offer of the Alabama Power Co., coming as it did to our 
committee with its alleged advantages, pointed out in detail 
by the Secretary of War and heralded by a controlled portion 
of the technical press of the country as an offer far superior 
to that of Henry Ford, why did it not receive more favorable 
attention at the hands of the committee? 

It is true that they offered to eomplete Dam No. 2 and to 
install in the power house about one-quarter of the full equip- 
ment at their own expense, but they offered to do this under 
the terms of the Federal power act, which meant that we 
were donating to them the $17,000,000 which we have spent on 
our dam, and at the end of 50 years we would find that if we 
wanted to get our dam back from the Alabama Power Co. we 
would have to pay for it out of the Federal Treasury, and no 
provision for an amortization fund was made by the Alabama 
Power Co. to provide us with means for buying back this 
property. Their offer meant, so far as the dam was concerned, 
that we solved the power problem at Muscle Shoals by giving 
our dam away. And as for their offer to purchase the steam 
power plant at Muscle Shoals, it was pointed out (House hear- 
ings, p. 632) that their apparent offer of $5,000,000 had a 
“joker” attached which reduced the real amount offered to 
one-tenth of that amount, or $500,000. 

FERTILIZER PROVISIONS OF POWER COMPANY OFFER WERE 

SKULLDUGGERY. 

As for the operation of the nitrate plant for the production 
of fertilizer, the Alabama Power Co., with their characteristic 
legal shrewdness, carefully kept clear from this obligation. 
Did they propose to undertake the risk and expense that must 
be undertaken if the farmers are to be provided with cheaper 
fertilizer from the Muscle Shoals plant? You may depend upon 
it, Mr. Speaker, they did not. On the contrary they proposed 
no arrangement or plan for operating the nitrate plant, and 
their president who appeared before our committee flatly de- 
clined to get under this burden. (House hearings, p. 813.) 

It is true that they proposed to donate 100,000 secondary 
horsepower to the Government to be used for the operation of 
nitrate plant No, 2 if the Government could find anyone who 
would undertake to use it for that purpose. But, Mr. Speaker, 
I have been in Congress for eight years; I have seen some 
pretty cheap skullduggery at times, but never in my experience 
have I seen a cheaper or more disgusting attempt to fool the 
public, and particularly the farmers, than this brazen provision 
in the offer of the Alabama Power Co. 

What is secondary power? Why, Mr. Speaker, it is simply 
that part of the power that is furnished by the occasional high- 
water periods scattered through the year. It is power that is 
irregular and so unreliable that even when it is available for a 
total of as much as 10 months out of the year it has little or no 
commercial value, according to the joint statement of the four 
great southeastern power companies in their letter to the 
Chief of Engineers. (House hearings, p. 118.) 

DONATION OF POWER A MERE GESTURE. 

Even if the great plant could be run on such an irregular 
power supply, the donation of this power is a mere gesture on 
the part of the Alabama Power Co., Mr. Speaker. This power 
comes from the same power house, manned by the same force, 
that would operate the plant for the Alabama Power Co.’s 
own purpose. What would be the result? Why, Mr. Speaker, 
the cost of this power is merely an indistinguishable part of the 
power company’s annual operating cost. The cost of this power 
is completely submerged in the cost of other power produced 
by this company, and whatever its cost may be that cost is 
borne not by the Alabama Power Co. but by their customers, 
for it is merely a part of the general operating expenses of the 
company which are passed along to the consumer. 


DID THE ALABAMA POWER CO. EXPECT THE NITRATE PLANT TO BE 
OPERATED UNDER THEIR OFFER? 


Did the Alabama Power Co., or did the special interests allied 
with them in their fight on the Ford offer—the fertilizer com- 
bination, the packers, and the by-preduct coke-oven interests— 
did these allied schemers expect to see some one come forward 
with a proposal to operate this great nitrate plant on secondary 


CHEAP 


power, even when they later offered to supplement it with 10 
per cent of primary or continuous power? Of course, they did 
not, Mr. Speaker. They had no such idea, and they had no 
fears of the competition that might result from any such 
attempted operation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they knew that no offer which ignored 
the fertilizer possibilities at Muscle Shoals would be considered 
by the committee as an adequate solution of the Muscle Shvals 
problem, so they resorted to this cheap trick, hoping that be- 
cause committees of Congress are not technical experts they, 
therefore, might put one over on us. 

COMMITTER NOT FOOLED. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they did not fool the members of our com- 
mittee. Every important provision was soon measured at its 
true value, and when the majority of the committee realized 
the responsibility that Mr. Ford squarely shouldered and 
which the Alabama Power Co. evaded in this plausible way, the 
committee set this company down as a lot of cheap tricksters, 
Mr. Speaker, and consigned their unworthy offer to the waste- 
basket along with the others. 

FORD OFFER MET EVERY REQUIREMENT. 


The Ford offer met all the requirements in every particular 
not only met them but exceeded them. Mr. Ford agreed to main- 
tain the nitrate plant No. 2, or its equivalent, ready for im- 
mediate use for the Government for the preduction of explosives 
for 100 years. How much would that cost? Nobody knows. 
Mr. Ford agreed to keep this nitrate plant up te date, for he 
agreed to research the most improved methods and to adopt 
these processes. How much would that cost? How often must 
nitrate plant No. 2 be rebuilt under such a guaranty? Nobody 
knows. Compared with such valuable obligations on the part of 
such a responsible party, the $5,000,000 cash payment which Mr. 
Ford offered became an insignificant part of the consideration. 

FORD AGREED TO OPERATE PLANT TO MAKE FERTILIZERS. 

The outstanding feature, however, which recommended the 
Ford offer was his definite obligation to operate nitrate plant 
No. 2, or its equivalent, as a fertilizer plant to its full capacity. 
What did that mean? It meant, Mr. Speaker, that he would 
have to produce as much nitrates at Muscle Shoals as all Ameri- 
can farmers together had been importing from Chile in normal 
years before or after the Great War. It meant nitrates enough 
to furnish nitrogen for 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-3 commercial fer- 
tilizer, and Mr. Ford agreed te make this fertilizer in mixed or 
unmixed form to meet the market demand. 


VOLUNTARY LIMITATION ON PROFITS. 


As is well known, Mr. Ford agreed to limit his profit on fer- 
tilizer production to a maximum of 8 per cent on the fair 
actual annual cost of production,” and provided a board of 
farmers to determine what was meant by the word “ fair,” and 
to examine his books and see what this cost of production has 
been. No pretense of matching this feature of the offer has 
ever been made by any member of the opposition. The fertilizer 
industry does not open its books to its customers, nor does it 
limit its profits to 8 per cent, and no amount of abusing of the 
Ford offer will blind our eyes to this fact. 


CYANAMID PROCESS OBSOLETE. 


When it is remembered that the cyanamid process is obsolete 
and that this great plant must be rebuilt before it can be suc- 
cessfully used commercially, and when it is also remembered 
that the small experimental plant was a failure, there is little 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, that bidders for this project were few 
and that none of them have agreed to the terms of the Ford 
offer. All they can do is to stay in their glass houses and throw 
stones. 

NO EFFECT ON FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT. 


An important part of this proposal to purchase, operate, and 
maintain the nitrate plant is the lease of the water power. The 
first objection about the water-power lease that has been raised 
by the opposition is the length of it, but, Mr. Speaker, if it is a 
good thing to use this power to reduce the cost of fertilizers to 
the farmers of the United States for a period of 50 years, I con- 
tend it is a good thing to use it for this purpose for 100 years, 
and as for the calamity to the Federal water power act, which 
has been freely predicted if the Ford offer is accepted, I want 
to say that I see no connection between the two. The Federal 
water power act has to do with strictly power propositions, and 
the operation of two hydroelectric plants under the Ford offer is 
accompanied by such heavy obligations that this project is in a 
class by itself. 

FORD MORE SEVERELY REGULATED THAN ANY LICENSEE. 

Does the Federal water power act require licensees to manu- 
facture 250,000 tons of nitrate of soda annually? Does it re- 
quire them to maintain the greatest nitrate plant in the world 
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in an up-to-date condition, ready for immediate use of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war? Does it require them to limit their 
profit on their principal product to 8 per cent on the fair actual 
annual cost of production? Of course not. The Federal power 
act is confined to strictly water-power developments, and the 
aeceptance of the Ford offer does not constitute a precedent 
which can be applied to any other water-power development, 
large or small, in the United States. If any other licensee is 
willing to undertake at his power site obligations that would 
be comparable with the obligations of Henry Ford at Muscle 
Shoals, then I want to say, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to give 
that licensee his license for 100 years also. 


THE FINANCIAL RETURN FOR THE POWER, 


Mr. Ford offers 4 per cent interest on whatever amount the 
Government has expended, since his offer was made, in the com- 
pletion of the hydroelectric project, and provides annuities 
which applied to a sinking fund, as any other sinking fund is 
administered, according to the testimony of the Secretary of 
War (Hearings, p. 7) would return to the Government more 
than $70,000,000 if invested at only 4} per cent, and such a 
fund could be administered by the Federal Reserve Board at 
practically no additional cost to the Government whatever. As 
to those who say that Mr. Ford does not pay enough because 
he does not begin his interest payments in full as soon as the 
work of construction begins, I reply, who is paying the United 
States interest on its construction investment now? Who will 
pay the United States 4 per cent interest on this water power 
as soon as the dams are completed? 

NO BETTER OFFER WAS MADE BY ANYONE. e 

Mr. Speaker, this is not time for theorizing. The dam is 
being built and no one has offered better terms than those of 
the Ford proposal. If it was so wonderfully profitable a propo- 
sition, if there were the millions and billions to be made out 
of it which the opposition has represented could be made, then 
why have the American captains of industry held back? Has 
American enterprise become indifferent to such a marvelous 
opportunity? Mr. Speaker, the question carries its own answer. 
It is not that the American capitalists are less enterprising than 
they ever were, but the marvelous opportunity for piling up 
these millions and billions of profit from the Muscle Shoals 
project is simply not there. 

MUSCLE SHOALS AN OPPORTUNITY TO SPEND MONEY. 


Mr. Ford does not need to go to Muscle Shoals to make 
money. He has several excellant plants for that purpose in 
Detroit and vicinity. Mr. Ford knows that if he goes to Muscle 
Shoals he must spend money and take large risks in the hope of 
accomplishing a great good to agriculture, and so he reason- 
ably has withheld any promise to return 4 per cent interest to 
the Government until he has had a reasonable opportunity to 
rebuild the nitrate plants and to provide an outlet for the 
power which is being developed. He offers a fair return, but 
he surrounds his offer with those conditions which are neces- 
sary if the project is to have a reasonable expectation of 
financial success, and if it is financially unsuecessful then 
neither Mr. Ford nor the farmers nor the Government will se- 
cure the great benefits which we all expect. 


NO POWER BONANZA FOR FORD AT SHOALS, 


It was shown beyond question before the committees of Con- 
gress that more than 200,000 continuous horsepower, the bulk 
ot the useful power at Muscle Shoals, will be required in the 
manutacture of fertilizer. (Maj. J. H. Burns in Senate hear- 
ings, p. 929.) If Mr. Ford builds storage dams and stabilizes 
the irregular flow of the river so that an additional amount of 
power is made useful, he must do this at his own expense, and 
what he does with such additional power concerns him alone, 
and I for one have no desire to dictate. But this Congress 
should understand, as our committee well understood, that be- 
cause $50,000 horsepower of generating equipment are installed 
at Muscle Shoals it does not follow that 850,000 horsepower of 
electrical energy will become available for Mr. Ford or anyone 
else. Ne matter how much generating machinery is installed 
the power developed is limited by the flow of the river, and 
until the flow of the Tennessee River is equalized by great 
storage reservoirs it will require nearly all of the useful hydro- 
electric power at both dams, supplemented as required by the 
steam power, merely to carry out the fertilizer obligations of the 
Ford offer. The record on this point is clear for anyone to see 
who will examine it for himself, and the Ford offer is not a 
hard bargain driven by a sharp trade as the opposition has 
maintained, but it is an offer to take an abandoned, unsuccess- 
ful, and obsolete property and to utilize in its operation the 
flow of a stream which is one of the most irregular in the 
United States. 
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FORD'S OFFER THE ONLY ONE WHICH PROVIDED FOR THE PURPOSES OF 
CONGRESS IN BUILDING THE NITRATE PLANTS. 

Summing up, then, there was only one offer before our com- 
mittee which met the military purposes of the nitrate plant 
and at the same time made provisions for its greatest possible 
use to agriculture. From any angle the Ford offer is not only 
a favorable offer for the United States but it offers far more 
than this Government had any reason to expect, and if we will 
consult our own interests at Muscle Shoals we will accept 
Henry Ford's proposal without further delay. 


S. 4280—RUBAL CREDITS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and Currency may have leave 
until midnight to file their report on the bill (S. 4280) relating 
to rural credits. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Banking and Currency 
may have until midnight to file their report on the bill (S. 4280) 
relating to rural credits. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am not advised; 
does the gentleman know whether there are any minority 
views? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand not, but the ranking minority 
member suggested that I submit this request. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I should like to ask what is the subject 
matter of that bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Rural credits. 

The SPEPAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an article on the 
history and present condition of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
by Carl J. Mayer, our trade commissioner over there. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - 

The article referred to is as follows: 

[Special Report No. 36.] 
HARBIN, MANCHURIA, December 3, 1922. 
THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY, 
(Trade Commissioner C. J. Mayer.) 


A favorable condition is observable in the maintenance, operation, 
and finances of the Chinese Eastern Railway for the period beginning 
early in 1921 up to the present time, as com with 1914. The 
road is still in process of struggle against the 
War and the Russian revolution, but it must be recognized that it is 
finally commencing to disentangle itself from its position of severe and 
prolonged paroxysm. 

Owing to the Great War and the revolution in Russia the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, which up to that time served as an artery connecting 
Russia with the Pacific Ocean, particularly from the military viewpoint, 
lost all Russian transit freight. In order to subsist it was forced to 
rely almost entirely on the transport of Manchurian grain. The rail- 
way before the Russian revolution was under State jurisdiction, State 
subsidy, and served State ends. After the revolution it was confronted 
with the necessity of solving the problems of Management in accord- 
ance with new economic and social conditions. 

The general economic policy of the Chinese Eastern Railway since 
1921 has 3 radical change. It is the purpose of this report to 

resent this policy as a as possible, the apparent reasons for its 
ing, and its probable as it may affect future economic develop- 
ment in eastern Siberia. 
THE RAILWAY BEFORE THE WAR. 


The underiving motive for the building of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way was to tie the Ussuri Railway with the Trans-Siberian Railway and 
its Trans-Baikal branch for strategic purposes. Commercially it was 
designed to be common carrier of transit freight and of exports of Rus- 
sian manufactures and raw materials to Manchuria and other countries. 
Transportation for products of Russian origin was made cheap on the 
railway. so that they could compete in the Manchurian market, while 
tariff barriers were erected for competing fo commodities. 

It was considered by the Czar me that the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way should, in the first instance, serve the general political and economic 
aim of the Russian Empire and that all other derations should be 
made subservient to this end. There were introduced as a consequence 
special reduced rates on the railway giving preference to Russian com- 
modities. These rates brought losses to the railway, and in itself it 
never balanced income with nditure. Under the old Russian Gov- 
ernment the railroad depended on subsidy, and from the commercial 
standpoint was not a paying . neg 

The traffic of the road practically from its beginning took the form 
of export as the most important factor, increasing from 1906 to 1913 
by 11 times. In 1906 the export traffic of the railway was 12.8 per 
cent of the total traffic, and in 1913, 47.6 per cent. The“ principal 
route of this traffic was via the Ussuri Railway to Vladivostok, while 
the export via the South Manchuria Railway to iren had not yet 


become an important factor in the operations of the road. 

Maintenance of way, rolling stock, and all accouterments of the road 
were before the war kept up in good fashion, though at expenditure 
out of proportion to revenue, for the reasons above outlined. 

DURING THE 

When the anti-Bolshevist forces were warring in Siberia, in 1919-20, 
against the Bolshevists, a great burden fell upon the Chinese Eastern 
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Railway. It was expected that by the 3 of the road an 
Bolshevist success in Siberia would result, and there was built in athe 
railway zone a Russian State in which milita: the the and troops were 

repared to fight the anti-Bolshevist cause. then railway admin- 
Ís tration Inaugurated at Harbin several Sta gy rg rng of military 
and civil character and included some oft ret tie ue management 
scheme of the railway. 

When the hopes of Xhe anti-Bolsheyists were mg i with the fall of 
Omsk, when thé Russian ruble fell so disastrously in 1920, and the 
world witnessed a general economic depression, a period of disorganiza- 


9 — rand Chinese railwa = 

tion westward from Manchuli ceased t entirely, the then administration 

believing also that resumption of this traffic from Manchuli would be 
17 y dangerous, ht 3 


* g the che the nereased 
ligu er ana Senta so much so Finst in 1920 it 3 e . — 
poods, than tal grain ex 


coffers of the ralway were em Although h freight rates 
— profits sf EA t cond 4 


were fn Torce, 0 were derived, use Co! could be made 

ted paper 2 and Pro oy at a very low ebb. 

1 fuel rose to such ou rageons Age rubles for 1 
Saure jen of firewood and 2 gold * — 4 per for coal, 

indebtedness of the road to fuel contractors rea yoo pet gold 

rubles. Exchange operations on rates of paper mon la- 


specu 
tion by commiss. a of the railway, to its me 8 Cor- 
ruptive practices by cials of the railway were common. The indebted- 
ness of the road to the interallied technical board and oe 
committee Re n Keen million dollars. pone to er 
became a An enormous staff of emplo; work- 
men, causing 8 overhead, was on the pay roll of ES — 


fea duties . too ebene y became ogrir . re re a ean 


nd and every department cata to Sate its affairs, wi 

any basic plan or estimate, s it deemed best. 
echnical decay also set The conditions of track, — fal a gre 

and general operation became: deplorable. Material managemen 
track was subject to many abuses, owing to lack of supervision. Haul 
Jng of trains was subject to irregular distribution of locomotives, which 
caused waste of power, and to technical sentir | in rolling el stock a owin —.— 
to neglect. The destruction of the property of the railroad 
to many thousands of dollars. 


THE NEW MANAGEMENT. 


After spe overturn Bana Ca China was desirous of fo her 
rights to the Chinese . The er pe gan be- 
cause of its formal rights 1 5 the An 


a protesting voice, 
which resulted in the ing of an 8 ——— 8 
of the bank and the Chinese Government on October 2, 1020, whereby 
the legal authority over the railway was acknowledged to belong toa 
board of directors 3 of ogee representation by Chinese and 
Russian members. It was decided t the railway immediately needed 
a strong controlling foree — pon it 3 —.— its Wight. This decision 
resulted in the 1 n bruary, 1, of the general mana i 
ship of the road by B. V. Ostroumoff, an 3 and prominent 
sian railroad engineer. 

As the Great War served to connect north Manchuria with the world 
market when prices on this market fell at the end of 1920 the effect 
was acutely felt by the country, es) der cer since it had lost virtually 
all connection with Russia’s markets. ‘Trade and industry came to a 
standstill. Prices on commodities for export in Manchuria fell to such 


dlin 
In 1913, 15,000,000 s of ex in were handled this traffic 
via Chung. 15 2817 it export gra to 25,000,000 — and in 


000, 
920, it was considered by the mana, t of the way that unless 
n the railway would be doomed 
the cartage system, and a revision of 
— 


accepted in 3 freights, 
with little obeir n until ‘the acceptance of th 
.discontinued after December 4, 1920. The traffie 0 of ‘te: railway then 
experienced its slump. This was during the season when shipments in- 
'varlably are the heaviest of the year. The rtation grain on 
the railway almost ceased, while transportation by carts Increased to 
| the 3 figure above mentioned. 

The first revision of tariffs on Lo railway went into effect in March, 
This" under the new manageme with a view to attracting. trafe. 

ts move resulted in a 8 rer nae in trafic. 
1921, the Petes Bhat 3 e . 11. 287055 s 


pet- 

ing cart Nan c was enormously 

ith the oe revision — * rates on all ee elasses of 
commodities the rafiway took a new lease on life. It n ‘ted 
1921. 126,149, 527 poods 91 freight. This figure, in view of the ome 
that the ‘Russian market was eut off, breaks’ all previous reco: 
the raflroad. The income of the road amounted to 39.785. 677 gold 
rubles in 1921, as compared with 33,302,494 gold rubles estimated 
888889800 for the year. In the meantime the cart system handled about 

eh cy of cereals, as against 30,000,000 for the co 


rrespondin, 

z of fhe year previous, rts in 49i per cent and 
ports by 129 per cent over the preceding year, while for certain classes 

f commod such as beans, the in com to the pre- 
Sg r ran as high as 145 per cent. rts to Viadivostok were 
8,175,460 s in 1920, and geo in 1921. 
388805 in the next half year of 1922 the. figure had ready reached 


p 
At the same time the sagri the tarifs was inaugurated 
a program of economic 333 of railway was put tate faeces, 
The main features of this program included reducing expenditure by 


the dual discharge fluous employees and the instilling of 
de corps into th By 9 — oyees remaining. The deteriorated condi- 
oe of i railway made it imperative to make certain capital expendi- 
—— ara 3 stock and way in order to properly 
handle the ch improvements were calculated to 
permanentiy enhance co the valuation 5 Racal pk pot 
res as to nane! condition of th 
should Phe with d 1914, the nearest normal pre-war year. at that time 
the railway had no burden of military pennen events. Compa 
1 — 3 920 is also not feasible a order obtain a correct iden. of 
= condition 3 the Pyne at the end of 1921, for the reaso 
was operative 0 under paper cur 
x a Bice pine ee pap rency and since 1821 
n comparison to 1914 the gross income of the railway is official 
Ea out as Increased by 76 per cent and the expenditures as increased 
and’ expenditure is. due te the commence a e me incident to" 
ure is due to the enormous unde 
reconstruction of the road. 8 ineldent to j the 


rubles per eu as compared 14 ld rubl 

1 25 e ich eens Tor ame aai at ae 8 
opec n 8 mmensurate th 

ness of labor were also a barton on the finances of the rong fa 1921 


as compared with 1914. “it was not until 1922 that the new 
Mhile sho oes deficit, the 2 . etom 
e w t, analysis also shows that th - 
stitu on the Entnese Eastern Railway were calculated 6 
and ente themselves not immediately, but after an extended period 
of time. All indications t to such vindication within a compara- 
tively short od from present. The analysis ae as well that 
su a 


3 ee enormous handicap the new mana; in 

3 of the railway to the level of pre-war time. 

* 3 F of the 
m on, b 

on a good f — for the future. sei Br 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC POLICY. 


The tariff measures taken by the administration of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway in the der of 1921 were calculated to cope with an 
immediate problem, these measures were, of course, subject to 
= pe, in — Dut a general basic tariff policy to be worked 

The first st the railway management toward the creation of 
such a val tat ot nog was to organize the economic bureau. The 
essen his bureau was to study economic conditi and to 
make available y 7 and figures regarding this condition. e eco- 
nomic bureau reported the fundamental fact tbat North Manchuria 
produces annually 660,000,000 poods of raw materials, 220,000,000 

of which constitutes a surplus. It was, therefore, deemed that 
he tariff policy of the road should be based around the idea that the 
alia 1 2 1 sera ct all a su ral pel roduction 8 8 
e 8 pe evo as w 
be explained later on iin has boen we bject fò serio mer ot Sier 
near the close of 1922: (a) To combat the Sethe ts of cart trans- 
portation; (b) to suppert and foster local indus * to construct 
ain eleva ons (d) to organize facilities for Kine = Oe of grain, 
ns, and bean oil; (e) to . * ee 8 hee 3 renee by means 
of the W ty, į t entered into with the South 
wa y e 0 i an agreemen enter moat e Sout 
Manchuria Railway regarding Eara rates an to find itself in a 
peculiarly unfavorable vie” position. At the 1921 conference between 
2 tives of th Manchuria — a and the Chinese 
Eastern Railway 158 1 latter road obtained such beneficial terms that 
the former intended to cancel the a t before its expiration. 
Owing to this a t the South nehuria Railway was obliged 
to make a reduction for the paee, November 1, 1921, to May, 19 
of 34 cent on the usual rates for grain 4 5 from statio 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Yaomin. e there was, therefore. 
reduction n in = through team, ‘the ae on the local 


anged. This 
caused the transportation of pan a! ear arts to Chang Chun peek other 
Sopo stations of the anchuria Railway to ftless. 
N Apanere on account of ita 1 apparent one-sidedness was 8 
ion its expiration. 
The 1 of the South Manchuria Railway declared at 
the conference held in Chang-Chung in June, 19 
tives of the Chinese Eastern Rallway that all special reduced rates 
on through traffic of the Chinese Eastern Railway could no longer be 
granted, and terms were agreed upon by which it was calculated rates 
would be equalized on the Chinese ern Railway in both directions 
namely, to Dairen in the pouthern and to Vladivostok in 


Ina Teport dated n 4. . — to {me board of directors of the 
Chinese tern Rail eer B vy. troumoff, general manager, con- 
fidentially stated as follows carding the aoe agreement concluded 
with the South Manchuria 3 in n June, 1 22: 

“In the years 1918-1920, downfall, when the railway 
was unable to transport the total sine of freight and se ge of 
traffic was a frequent occurrence, the transport of freight by carts 
was carried on in the shortest directions u the point m whence 
58 transport was easy for purposes export, namely, to Chang- 


ba A trafie by cartage withdrew from the railway more than half 
its rain freight, this amount during the season of 1920 being 


Gi ne N itself in transporting as well as it could manage 
the remaining 44 per cent of the eran freights likewise directed the 
freights along the 3 Une as the shortest and most available 
one in point of service. 

“The railway did not start immediate transport of freights and, 
disregarding the terms of the season for transportation, continued the 
same work 9 — the years 1920 and 1921. 

“Owing to the inadequacy of the facilities of the —— to the 
lack of canting’ the omg Nae transport in the direction Viadtvost tok, 
2 inen favorable correlation of the tar in rates, which 

nding these Lan of the downfall of the activity of the railway, 
—.— ing the 1920, was two and one-half times cheaper by 
in the e Viadivostok Sato nen than in the seuthern direc- 

n, Yen t to the amount of 3,000. poods. 


1923. 
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“Thus, the transport service of the western line, up to the time 
of my taking up the management of the railway, was as 


regards > 
Du the whole 


ight fic | 10 cars 
senger and freight traffic less than pe in the Vladivostok 


month of December, 1920, there were peg as 
direction 30 cars, and during the month of January, 1921, 19 cars. 

“Two problems lay before me from a commercial point of view, as 
well as from consideration of the technical and economic 
These were: (1) To * to the railway the maximum of freight 
trafic; (2) to reestablish activity on all the branch lines of the rail- 
way, both on the eastern and southern lines, and lastly on the western 
line. 

“These problems were, and always are, uppermost in my general 
plan of all measures to de taken for the betterment of the railway, 
and I submit them among other questions to the enlightened atten- 
tion and for the decision of the board of directors. 

“Further development these problems would be: Contending 
against transportation by carts; . traffic to Vladi- 
yostok; developing communication with the West and undertaking all 
measures for the establishment of transport facilities to the profit 
of trade and Industry. 

“So as to facilitate the work of the railway all appertaining lines 
should develop transportation activity to the highest point, and in 
accordance with their possibilities take up the f hts of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

“When, during last year, it was found that, thanks to those tariff 
rates which were then established and to different technical and 
economic measures undertaken by the railway, freights were again re- 

red to the line in all directions, I took care that all the lines should 

prepared for the needs of transportation service during the winter 
season of 1921-22, so that hts could be accepted from shippers 
Without: delay: 

“Tt was formerly supposed that goring the first year it 
possible to transport to Vladivostok 12,000,000 4 ut, as a 
matter of fact, the reinforced activity of the railway in the Vladivostok 
direction, the ected conditions at Egersbeld, cheaper tariff 
for reshipment at that port, the advertising of all advantages of the 
railway resulted in that about 25,000,000 poods were transported to 
Vladivostok. Also, there was introduced a new way of transporting 
bean oll by the use of tanks. 

“Along with this, the administration took care to reestablish the 
crossing stations which had been destroyed on the southern line owin, 
to the Japanese war, to lay out a whole series of new railway lines a 
the stations of the southern line, to demand of the South Manchuria 
Railway that it should take over up to 700 cars of freight daily 
against the former amount of 100 to 170 cars. These developments 

wee 2 — oE to reconstruct both the stations of Chang-Chung and 
- anc ze. 

“These measures, as proved by the following transportation season, 
were absolutely requisite. On some days the export service demanded 
up to 900 cars. of which number 250 cars were directed eastward and 

0 cars southward. 

£ increase of freights via Vladivostok was regarded with appre- 
hension by the nei railway, and all measures were taken so 
as to export yia ivestok. In spite of this the administra- 
tion of the railway contended with all the difficulties lying in its way 
— achieving further development of the Vladivostok 
rafc. 


“As matters stand at the present time, even with that additional 
work which has been carried out during the summer season and which 
is now nearing its end, the carrying capacity of the eastern section of 
the line is 300 to 320 cars and the southern line 700 cars daily. 
Thus, the maximum carrying capacity of the railway per day is on an 
average 1,000 cars, 

+f e transport service of last year has proved the excessive ten- 
sion of the work, even at the time when figures were slightly on the 
namely, 250 cars in the eastern direction and 650 cars south- 


ward. 

“T firmly hope that the results obtained during the previous year 
and the additional preparation undertaken in the current year will allow 
us to accomplish unbroken export traffic during the winter season to 
the extent of 1,000 cars per day. 

“If it happens that it should be necessary to transport 700 cars to 
Viadivestok daily and 300 cars to the south, the results would be that 
on the eastern | there would be a congestion of traffic amounting to 
400 cars daily, while the same number of cars would remain un ted 
3 southern line. Besides this, the returns of the railway would 
show figures lower than those of the estimates, these being figured out 
quite correctly in accordance with the maximum carrying capacity of 
the different parts of the line. 

“In order to give possibility to the eastern section of the railway 
to carry ou work under the existing unfavorable conditions politically 
in Vladivostok, the Chinese Eastern Railway was forced to agree to 
easing Rese. a oes — the ee — 8 is = 

rty-fift 0 per ve against one-fifteen opeck on the 
southern line 8 transportation of beans. 

“In the whole range of the activity of the railway it is not only 
possible but it is necessary to be reconciled to the fact that the sendin, 
of eavh pood of freight in the eastern direction gives a net profit o 
5 kopecks less as against sendings in the southward direction. 

“Tt is necessary to uphold the traffic to Vladivostok not only on the 
ground of the above-mentioned consideration and for the regulari 
of the service on the whole length of the line but likewise so as no 
to be left—with the single exit in the southern direction, via Dairen— 
in a state of dependence regarding the South Manchuria Railway, But 
to consider that the eastern direction is more important and more 
desirable for traffic than the southern direction would be erroneous, 
net only because of what has been hereinabove stated as to the 
through carrying capacity of the railway but also because of economic 
returns. Thus, when during the previous year at the sixth conference 
we had to stand up in defense of reestablishing traffic service in the 
direction of Vladivostok we were opposed to an increase of tariff rates 
to Vladivostok. 


would be 


“But as a result of measures undertaken by us and owing to men- 
aces on the part of the Japanese to increase, beginning from the month 
ef April, the favorable anticart tariff of the through traffic of the 


Chinese Eastern-South. Manchuria Railways it was found that ex- 
porters decidedly turned all shipments toward Vladivostok. At the 
time of the seventh Chang-Chung conference matters stood in such a 
state that 58 per cent of the whole amount of the export was directed 
to Vladivostok and only 47 per cent south. 

“These facts, resulting in excessive increase of export to Viadi- 


vostok, were most disadvantageous to the railway, and the loss to 


the railway already amounts to about 3,000,000 rubles, with an aver- 
age decrease of returns per pood-verst of from one eventh to one 


twenty-first. 

“For the future, if such influx of freight traffic in the Vladivostok 
direction continues, It is likely that we shall have a considerable deficit 
of returns against the amount of earnings as per estimate and 
also that we shall find ourselves under the embarrassment of not being 
able to fulfill all requirements, which will result in congestion 
of traffic and of great loss to shippers, who would in that case all 
make their claims, 

“All this was clearly foreseen by me before the seventh Chang-Chung 
conference, and as I ae 1 to the board of directors just before my 
departure it was absolutely necessary to put a stop to the extreme 
increase of the influx of 25 transportation in the Vladivostok 

on and also to establish normal conditions of traffic to the 
south. We ought really to have done this without any conference at 
all, so as not to diminish the returns of our budget. ut the moment 
the opening of the conference Re favorable to us, inasmuch 
as we succeeded in putting to profit this increase of ff rates to 
Viadivostok by giving it out as a grant to the South Manchuria Rail- 
way at the same time conserving in force the anticart tariff No. 31, 
and even getting it under our own control, by which the South 
Manchuria Railway has paid us the cost of her participation in this 


arrangement, 

As the attempts to obtain decrease of influx of transportation of 
freights to Vladivostok had to be dealt with cautiously se as not 
to be in error on reverse and to avoid weakening Vladivostok 
3 mae suggested at the conference that tariff rates should 


from Harbin only, leaving aside the arrangements of 


ng the close of the conference have proved 
that the increase of the tariff rate from Harbin is 
insufficient to regulate as desired the 5 trafic in all 
directions and that it is necessary to establish the same increase of 
tariff rates for the stations of the western line. result o 
measure would be that the deficit of returns of the railway in the 
eastern direction would be lessened and that normal bee zar. of 
exploitation in the southern direction would be reestablished. 

“T consider that the necessity, the advant. usness, and the cor- 
Tectness of all measures settled at the Chang Chung conference 
are not to be doubted. We merely availed ourselves of an opportune 
moment for deciding on these arrangements which were absolutely 


8 and unavoidable to introduce eren without the help of the 
Chang-Chung conference, 
“ Returning to the question of the projected raising of the tariff 


rates in the Vladivostok direction, I must point out that the measures 
which are necessary to be established coincide with the insistence 
of the Chinese merchants of Harbin and of Fudziadzian, and that 
the Chinese authorities consider that these insistent requests should 
outweigh the remonstrances advanced by the merchants of Anda. 

“I am of the opinion. therefore. that we can effect this increase 
by presenting it under the form of our yielding in the question in 
favor of the interests of such an 3 trading center as Harbin. 

“As this arra ent coincides with the desire of the South Man- 
churia Railway, it would, pha be better to exact a certain com- 
pensation from the South Manchuria Railway for the introduction of 
this measure, which compensation could be exacted on the lines of 
localizing transportation earts and of contending against the turn- 
ing away of the freight along the main line of the railway in favor 
of cartage transportation.” 

At the time of the seventh Chang-C 
criticism was expressed regacming the polic 
Railway toward the South Manchuria 


hung conference close much 
of the Chinese Eastern 


way. ‘The fear was ex- 


Eastern Railway and Egy 
this criticism has 
evacuated her 
into the general si 
over the maritime province of Siberia, which would indicate that any 
fears regarding Japanese aggression in north Manchuria at this time 
are groundless. 

After the -Ch 


Chang-Chung conference the percentage of hauls in the 
eastern direction continued quite normally 


until September, 1922, and 
the succeeding months. However, it is claimed by the management 
of the railway that in ent would have 


ractice the Chang Ctmg a 

benefited Vladivostok in accordance th the plan that it assume 

its proportion of freight traffic in accordance with its maximum 

3 capacity, had not the new political condition in Vladivostok 
ervened. 

In order to increase freight traffic on the western line, negotiations 
were entered into by representatives of the Chinese Eastern Rail 
the ita Railway concerning through genre and 
A number of meetings were held by the resenta- 

the course of which a member of 
It was decided that 
inese Eastern Railway a 


warrant the er might be able to feel assured as to the security 
of N ai èe agreement was closed but not ratified on the part of 
è 


Russian Soviet Government came into power, at the close 
t time had been 


— | of the Chinese Eastern Railway took place, the 
eventual outcome of which is problematical. 


Russian et Government in December commandeered Egers- 
held, Viadivost which by an old imperial order was given over for 
the use of the Eastern Railway and used by t latter ever 
since. Egersheld consists of 42 warehouses and 5 piers. The capacity 


of the warehouses is approximately 5,500,000 poods of freight, The 


pe A . ee eed Le ee 
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seizure meant that the Chinese Eastern Railway was not considered by 
the Soviet Government as having further authority or N over 
this section of the port of Vladivostok and that the railway wo lose 
its revenues from that source. 

Within a week from the seizure export via Vladivostok greatly fell 
off, Harbin exporters expressing great alarm over the new situation, 
and all parties interested being quite at sea as to how to cope with 
this seeming overt act. Although calm though would indicate that some 
amicable arrangement might be reached whereby the Chinese Eastern 
Railway and the Soviet Government could agree on continuation of 
e traffic, another element arises which gives doubt to such a 
possibility on the part of the Chinese Eastern Railway interests. This 
element consists in the fact that the Soviet Government of late de- 
mauded that the Chinese authorities turn over the railway to the 
Russian Government and made loud protestations against the present 
management, This was considered for the most part as a bluff until 
the seizure of Egersheld took place, but has assumed a more serious 
aspect since. It is believed certain that if the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment were reasonably assured of the success of the plan, it would seize 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Thus. again, in the height of the grain-shipping season of north 
Manchuria, export via Vladivostok has been seriously curtailed and a 
new problem has confronted the railway management. The comparative 
progress of the Chinese Eastern Railway since 1921 is bound to suffer 
8 8 setback unless proper measures are found to adjust the 
situation, 


TECHNICAL CONDITION OF THE RAILWAY. 


In studying the expenditure estimates and the work of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway in 1921, a series of productive technical improvements 
is noticeable, as well as a systematic reduction of expense, due to the 
eooperation of the inter-allied technical board and the management. 
Official figures show a reduction of expenses for 1921 as against 1920 
by about $7,000,000, with a simultaneous increase in the operation of 

e road from 77,955,571 of -vyersts in 1920 to 85,244,247 of pood- 
versts in 1921. Tha staff of the 5 was considerably cut down. 
In 1920 11,340 persons were employed by the road and in 1921 this 
figure was reduced by 10.78 per cent, Since 1922 the management has 
introduced measures to further adjust the number of employees of the 
road to the minimum required for its proper conduct. A close touch 
has been kept by the general manager of the road with its rank and 
file, his practice being to frequently make personal trips of inspection. 
Repairs of track, buildings, rolling stock, workshops, and buildings 
were effected to such a degree as to leave little doubt that the technical 
condition of the railway has been immeasurably improved. 


THE TRACK, 


The condition of the track and other equipment of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the shortage of funds at the disposal of the man- 
agement in 1921 made it a very difficult task to properly improve the 
matter. It was decided that the plan for improvement of the situation 
should systematically cover a period of years. 

In 1921, 84.29 versts of track were replaced by new rails and about 
9,000 cubic feet of ballast removed. The southern line over a stretch 
of 110 versts was ballasted with crushed rock. Sidings were built 
at the Harbin terminals, wooden bridges replaced by stone, the Sungari 
River banks reinforced, lots raised, etc. The improvements effected 
on the track in 1921 permitted an increase of speed of trains, the 
average now being for mail and passenger trains from 65 to 70 versts 
per hour. In 1922 further improvements on the track made a decided 
change. Drainage was laid underneath all junctions, the ballasting 
with crushed rock of the southern line, and the ballasting of a great 
portion of the main line having also been completed. 


BUILDINGS. 


A similar program for the improvement of the buildings of the 
railway was put in force in 1921, It was deemed that to begin with 
preference should be given to repair of buildings having service im- 
portance and destined for public use. Passenger waiting rooms, 
premises for officials on duty, schools, clubs, roundhouses, as well as 
dwellings of employees were repaired. The management also revised 
the dwelling-allotment system so that the number of homeless em- 
— | Ae of the road was decreased by almost 50 per cent and the 
on of favoritism eliminated. This work was further extended in 
1922, 

FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE. 


With regard to passenger service, the improvements effected since 
1921 are beyond all comparison with 1920. ail trains were provided 
with electric lighting, dining cars, and sleeping cars. A train de 
luxe was also put into operation. 

The schedules of movement of passenger and mail trains were 
radically changed. The stopping time at stations was reduced and 
the interstation eed brought up to 65 versts per hour on the main 
line and 70 versts on the southern line. Traveling time for mail 
trains from Manchuli to Pogranichnaya was reduced by 7 hours and 55 
minutes, and from Harbin to Chang-Chung by 1 hour and 45 min- 
utes. The practice of dispatching trains on time became strict law. 

The Improvement of the 7170 service of the railway is well proved 
by the fact that it handled with success the tremendous requirements 
of the exporting season of 1921. In December, 1921, the monthly 
figures of freight operation broke all records with a daily average of 
1,029 cars. This operation was made possible by speeding up repair 
of cars, In October, 1921, the percentage of cars needing * was 
only 15 per cent, The loading capacity per axle rose from $72.37 in 
1920 to 417.94 in 1921. The average ily haul of a working car 
increased from 34.38 in 1920 to 39 in 1921. The turnover of a work- 
ing car declined in 1921 by 0,1 for 24 hours as against 1920. In 
connection with the freight service a redistribution of locomotives took 

Jace in order to respond most efficiently to the current of traffic. 

his resulted in an increase of the composition and net weight of 
freight trains. In 1920 the composition of freight trains averaged 
28.54 cars, the net weight of the trains being 16,729 poods, but in 
1921 the average composition of freight trains increased to 34.47 
cars, the net weight being 19,992 s. This average increased in 
1922. The amount of freight carried increased by 26 per cent as 
against estimates. Freight trains became subject to the same strict 
surveillance as to schedules as the passenger and mail trains, so that 
the commercial speed was raised from 12.78 versts per hour in 1920 
to 18.90 in 1921. The personnel of the traffic department was reduced 


in accordance with demand. 
but get Seon were maintained in this department in 1921. 


In 1920, 3,368 persons were employed, 
In July, 
1922, t number was reduced to 2,215. 

The following table of official fignres 


ves a comparative idea of th 
work of the fre E . e t 


t service of the railway in 1920, 1921, and the first 


six months of 1922; 


37.5 | 67.56 | 34.38 
39.4 81 39. 00 
$3.4} 714| 37.1 
35.0 77.35| 47.5 
27.7 79.18) 51.6 
22.0] . 47.4 
21 87.12) 464 
25.4 | & 87 44.0 


ROLLING STOCK AND FUEL. 


In 1921 capital repairs were effected on 79 locomotives instead 
of 65 as provided by the estimates for the year, the average number 
. turned out per month being 4 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in 


The 1 for fuel for locomotives, according to official figures, 
n 


declined 1921 as compared with the previous year, as follows: 
Firewood, cub, sajen: 
2 51, 305 
z 46, 851 
i p's UB Reel AESI NEE TS E E A N E ee T, 18, 601, 075 
JJ A E S aR iat A O EST EN AE 13, 597, 262 


Thus the consumption of firewood declined by 6.7 per cent and that 
of coal by 26.9 per. cent. On the basis that the consumption of coal 
converted into the equivalent of firewood exceeds the latter by more 
than one and one-half times the meee. percentage of the reduction of 
fuel consumption by locomotives is figured at 18 per cent. The opera- 
tion of the railway expressed in millions of gross pood-versts increased, 
according to the official figures, by 13.7 per cent in 1921, as compared 
with the previous year, yet a reduction of the haul of locomotives was 


effected amounting to 9.15 r cent in 1921 as compared with the 
previous year. The consumption of lubricating oils was also consider- 
ably reduced by an enfor control and the introduction of a bonus 
system. The following table shows the consumption of lubricants in 


pounds for 1920 and 1921: 
For 7,009 versts haul: 


— —— a r ies cums 13. 56- 18.24 
ps CREASE TT BALAI 9. 68— 14, 86 
For 1,000,000 pood-yersts : 
Pa AES ea a aR aE, 288.8 -311.1 
aka SEAE A RAA E E A A ST 204.8 —270. 0 


Repairs of cars, according to the new system inaugurated in 1921, 
meet the same requirements which existed in pre-war times. The pro- 
ductiveness of the chief workshops rose from 1,426 cars in 1920 to 
2,624 cars in 1921. In the shops esl arate were required to 
check exactly and in time the cost of a unit and to economize all 
expenses. 

owever, the greatest items of economy in expense were obtained by 
a reduction of the cost of supplies and by their more careful consump- 
tion. Fuel prices had reached an abnormal height, and its supply was 
monopolized by certain interests fighting the railway. penses for 
fuel in 1920 reached the exorbitant figure of pan per cent of the whole 
expenditure of the railway budget. Through rigorous measures the 
management succeeded in remedying this situation, according to the 
following official figures : 


| Í Percent- 


| Quantity age to 
locomo- | For other. 3 | For other. Total cost spent 
tives in rubles. | für 
(poods). under es- 
timates. 
115,150. 50 | 18,601,075 | 7,187,688 | 18, 085, 961 38.3 
8. 740, 695 26.9 


70, 497.81. | 13; 597, 262 6, 411; 107 


REVALUATION, 


The railway management in 1921 readjusted the prices of its stocks 
which had previously been marked down by varying abnormal high 
prices of preceding years. The process of the general decline of 
prices, which for several classes of materials even meant a return to 
pre-war figures, led to a divergence between market prices and prices 
of materials stored by the railway which was so marked that an in- 
voicing based on previous prices, according to the management, would 
have meant a fictitious increase of revenue which would have pre- 
vented a regular completion of the provisions of the estimates and a 
regulation of expenses. The Management thus considered it correct 
to reconsider the value of all stocks of materials according to actual 
ruling prices and to calcnlate the difference arising from such reduc- 
tion of the working capital. It was considered that this loss item 
was fictitious and merely registers the previous actual losses sustained 
by the road when it paid abnormal prices for materials in former 
years, which no doubt, in a large measure, is true. 
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The result of the reconsidered 


valuation of stocks of the road is 
shown by the following official figures : 


From readjustment of prices 
From 8 ol — and prices under 
estimates rr ee 3 


ted 
n of 


In so far as the railway had used in 1921 materials with 
prices; it is considered to be relieved of a fictitious exaggera 
expense. 

CONCLUSION. 

forecast of the probable rôle of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
er in the future of Siberia it must be borne m mind that the pres- 
ent policy.of the Russian Soviet Government is to secure contrel of 
the railway. The Chinese Government is and has been controlling 
the road ce 1920, and the contention of the Chinese Government 
is that it should be returned to none but a recognized Russian Gov- 
ernment. The exact future status of the road, therefore, is difficuit 


management 
ent solely upon Manchuria. 
cludes Siberia and under improved aud intelligent mana 
function admits of enormous economie development. he present 
3 in view of the recent political change in East Siberia, 
has been d to see the probable results of this change as it might 
affect the railway, and negotiations are now being conducted with 
soviet authorities as to the possibilities of cooperation in operation 
of the line. It has even been 5 by the management that 
the Soviet Government have representatives on the board of directors 
of the railway. Provided, of course, that the Soviet Government took 

conciliat attitude and placed fait 


ment this 


repo. 
87) and its BF eee nl at Peking, — = Chinese Eastern Rail- 


change in East Siberia 


the 


would be amply justified. It is recognized that the general manager 
of the railway has been readjusting its affairs and redeeming part of 
its debts. This carried on under stress. The went 


into a period of conyalescence, however, and in order to become vor- 
mal needs time. 

Having been personally over the Chinese Eastern Railway from the 
station Po ehnaya to the station Manchuli, having personally vis- 
ited all of the railroad shops at Harbin, the headquarters of the line, 
I can personally testify to the excellent condition of the entire read, 
taking inte consideration the extraordinary difficult times through 
which the cou 7 I can pol yeaa as ara 1 
05 Ps, pu e old rolling an 

all to be credited to the efficient 


road's present manager. ugh this tleman is being fought 
aud besmeared by his poli enemies and a bunch of jealous 
grafters, he has 9 the road under all culties into 


excellent condition, as can be seen by a careful study of this report 
and the accompanying diagrams. 
The many improvements made in the city of Harbin for the benefit 
of the railroad’s employees, the improvements made all al the road 
and the comfort of the traveling public, 
occupa- 
tion, the retreating armies of Kolchak, etc., can not but astonish one. 
in a short time under the 


and grafters who can no 1 
steal the road b f accused by these pepi oft having 
squandered the road's money. This accusation is absolutely unjustified. 

the money spent has been spent for the benefit of the road. 

The present general manager has not only not used any of the road's 
funds for his ewn use but spent large sums of money of his own 
for the benefit of the employees of the road and their familles, and 
he himself is, comparatively speaking, a poor man to-day. He no doubt, 
made some mista most of which can be summarized by saying 
that he has been too lenient with many of his jealous adversaries 
and too good hearted toward a lot of shiftless employees. 


. J. MAYER, 
American Trade Commissioner. 
LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—BERTRAND HEMM. 
Mr. KIRKPATRICK, by unanimous consent, obtained leave 


to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in connection with H. R. 993, for the relief 


of Bertrand Heim, no adverse report having been made thereon. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 
To Mr. Tucker, for to-day, on account of sickness (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Branp of Virginia), 


To Mr. Parrerzson of Missouri, for two days, on account of 
important business. 

To Mr. Bind, for eight days, on account of urgent business. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that February 21 they had presented to the President 
of the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 2049. An act for the relief of the Delaware River Light- 
ering Co.; 

H. R. 3461. An act for the relief of Eugene Fazzi; 

H. R. 3499. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co., 
Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co., and the 
C. H. Klein Brick Co.; 

H. R. 4619. An act for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; 4 

H. R. 4620. An act for the relief of Th. Brovig; 

H. R. 4622. An act for the relief of the Lioyd Mediterraneo 
a Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 

itania ; 

H. R. 5249. An act for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 5475. An act for the relief of the Standard American 
Dredging Co.; } 

H. R. 5648. An act for the relief of Ike T. Boyles; 

H. R. 6177. An act for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow; 

H. R. 8214. An act to compensate the owners of the American 
steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing the 
said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor; 

H. R. 9049. An act declaring the act of September 19, 1890 
(26 Stat., ch. 907, sec. 7), and the act of March 3, 1899 (30 
Stat., ch. 425, see. 9), and all acts amendatory of either 
thereof, shall not hereafter apply to a portion of the west arm 
of the south fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, 


mon and for other purposes 


H. R. 9316. An act for the relief of Robert J. Ashe; 

H. R. 988T. An act for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co.; 

H. R. 13808. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
commissioners of Venango County, their successors and assigns, 
to construct a bridge across the Allegheny River, in the State 
of Pennsylvania ; 

II. R. 3836. An act for the relief of Nolan P. Benner; 

H. R. 13128. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 
Ariz.; and $ 

H. R. 13481. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


Mr, DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from IIlinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, this morning at 4 o’clock there 
passed away in this city one of the Nation’s great characters, 
Mrs. Gen. Jolm A. Logan. Eighty-five years ago next August 
Mrs. Logan was born in the little town in southern Illinois which 
happens to be my home. Early in her life she was united in 
marriage with General Logan, then a rising young lawyer, and 
from that time until the death of the general their lives were 
so closely and so beautifully intertwined that the public serv- 
ices and the name and the fame of the one can not be separated 
from those of the other. 

General Logan was one of the world’s greatest volunteer 
soldiers, one of this Nation's greatest generals, and one of our 
most illustrious statesmen; and through all the troubled and 
eritical years of the Civil War, as well as the turbulent and 
critical years of reconstruction following the war, Mrs, Logan 
was his constant companion, his helpmate, and his inspiration. 

Mrs. Logan first came to Washington, I believe, in 1855, when 
General Logan was elected to Congress from the district I now 
have the honor to represent; and during most of the years 
since then she has been a resident of this city. Her home here 
has ever been a shrine for those who from experience recalled 
the eventful days when our Republic trembled, as well as for 
many thousand others to whom the services and the sacrifices of 
the heroic men and women of those days have been an inspira- 
tion. By her splendid character, her devotion to the highest 
ideals, and her patriotic endeavers Mrs. Logan has contributed 
much good to the city and to the Nation. 

I am informed that on next Saturday afternoon funeral 
services will be held, and her remains will be laid to rest be- 
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side those of General Logan at the Soldiers’ Home here in 
Washington. I am sure many of the Members of the House 
will take adyantage of the privilege to attend. I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, that by the death of Mrs. Logan our country has lost 
one of its greatest and most honored characters. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, probably the fact 
that he was a great man was because he had so great a consort. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to reyise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RECESS. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House stand 
in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves that 
the House stand in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House stood in recess. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House (at 8 o'clock p. m.) re- 
sumed its session, with the Speaker in the chair. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves that 
bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE MICHIGAN BOULEVARD BUILDING co. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of the Michigan Boule- 
vard Building Co., for printing under the rules. 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, has there 
been any extraneous matter placed upon it by the Senate? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; the bill is agreed to as it passed the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Nothing placed on it as a rider? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. 

The report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5918) for the relief of the Michigan Boulevard Building Co., 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments, 

G. W. EDMONDS, 

JAMES P. GLYNN, 

H. B. STEAGALL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

F. R. Gooptne, 

Park TRAMMELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5918) for the relief of the 
Michigan Boulevard Building Co, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

The amount is reduced from $31,931.69 to $18,931.69. 

. G. W. EDMONDS, 
James P. GLYNN, 
H. B. STEAGALL, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill in order 
on the calendar. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8051) for the relief of the Commonwealth & Dominion Line 
(Ltd.), owner of the British steamship Port Phillip. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I ask that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice until the author of the 
bill can be present. 

Mr. BLANTON, A point of order, Mr. Speaker. The cal- 
endar which I have shows a star where we left off the other 
night. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there was a 
special order for taking up this bill first, 

Mr. EDMONDS. We agreed at the meeting the other night 
that this should be taken up first. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the gentleman from New York Mr. 
Hicks] was suddenly called out of town. He is anxious that 
the bill should pass, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill does not follow the established 
form adopted by the Committee on Claims for referring claims 
of this character to the United States District Court sitting as 
a court of admiralty. It further provides in section 2, which 
is very exceptional, an appropriation. Besides that I do not 
think any of these bills should be referred to the admiraity 
court with claims for demurrage for the delay in the use of the 
vessel. The other night I objected to one bill because the 
limitation was not incorporated. There is a Dill on the 
calendar, No. 457, which contains the form of bill which the 
Committee on Claims has been reporting in these cases. I 
ask that this bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. REED of New York. If the gentleman objects, of course 
there is nothing else to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not object, but I ask that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES CABLES TELEGRAPHIQUES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14091) for the relief of the Compagnie Francaise des 
Cables Telegraphiques. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to inquire of the chairman of the committee why the 
committee did not follow the recommendation of the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce and submit this bill to the United 
States District Court for determination of damages and not 
to the court sitting as a court of admiralty? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I call attention to the fact that the depart- 
ment sent us the bill to be entered in this way. I do not 
know why, but I think beeause there was some controversy as 
to the amount, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take issue with the gentleman. On page 
2 of the report is the draft of the bill and it is not the bilk 
reported by the committee. It is a bill substantially in the form 
the committee has been following this session in reference to 
bills referring to the district court sitting as a court of admi- 
ralty. I direct the gentleman's attention to the difference be- 
tween the recommended bill and this bill which is reported. The 
bill from the Acting Secretary of Commerce says that it “be 
referred to the district court of the United States in the district 
of Massachusetts with jurisdiction and authority to determine 
the liability of the United States therefor.” 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman wishes to have judgment 
given against the United States. We changed it because it is 
not the practice in the House to have judgment rendered. There 
is no demurrage. It is damage to a cable. If the gentleman 
wishes to have judgment against the United States I want to 
say that that is against the practice of the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman says there is no demurrage 
charge that can arise? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I understand not; it is damage to cables, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Could there not arise in that connection 
damage by reason of business that has been interfered with 
by reason of the breaking of the cable? The cable company 
makes a claim against the Government of $11,000. That the 
Department of Commerce disputes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. ‘That is right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am going to object, and it 
will save time if I object now. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ALASKA COMMERCIAL CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2294) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to ascer- 
tain the cost to the Alaska Commercial Co., a corporation, and 
the amount expended by it from November 5, 1920, to April 18, 
1921, in repairing and rebuilding the wharf belonging to said 


company at Dutch Harbor, Alaska, which wharf was damaged 
and partially destroyed on or about November 5, 1920, through 
collision therewith of the United States steamship Saturn, 
United States Navy, and to render judgment therefor, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why can not the Navy Department pax the damages under the 
blanket authority which we recently vested in them in such 
cases as this? 

Mr. EVANS. Because the sum is too large. 

Mr: STAFFORD. Is there any claim for demurrage arising 
in this case? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not believe so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, there was a dispute as to the 
amount of damages. 

Mr. EDMONDS. They made a claim of $13,000, and in the 
opinion of the department the bill was excessive. I doubt if 
any claim for demurrage could arise on this claim. We drew 
the bill up in the ordinary form. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall this case, it was a poorly con- 
structed wharf, the piles being in the water only 8 or 4 feet. 
A storm came up and the wharf collapsed. Why should we 
be responsible for damages to a wharf if the vessel was properly 
there, when a storm arose which is an act of God? 

Mr, EDMONDS. I do not believe the gentleman's statement 
is quite accurate. The wharf was probably useful to these peo- 
ple, and in an endeavor to get out of bad weather this Govern- 
ment boat tied up at the wharf and broke it down. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While the Government boat was moored to 
the wharf a squall came up, and in confirmation of my position 
that the wharf was in poor condition, I note that the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, states that in his 
opinion the wharf was not properly built; that the piles were 
in the water only 8 feet. Mr. Speaker, I object to this bill. 


BUFFKIN & GIRVIN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1670) for the relief of Buffkin & Girvin. 

The SpRAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? i 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Buffkin & Girvin, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,114, In settlement of their claim for fun 
paid by em to the Government under protest, for manure, which 
Was never delivered by the Government under certain contracts the 
said firm had with the Government for the purchase of manure at 
certain Army camps during the recent war. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

F. J. BELCHER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3609) for the relief of F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for Ed 
Fletcher. 

The SPEAK ER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, let us have the bill reported. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to y to F. J. Belcher, jr., trustee for the benefit 
of Ed Fletcher, out o any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $21,838, in full payment for damage to lands 
owned by said Ed Fletcher inflicted thereon by the Government while 
occupying said lands as an Army training camp. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. I sincerely hope that the gentleman will not 
object to this bill. From my own investigation into the case 
and from my personal knowledge, because I have been over the 
ground and was there before the Army camp was located at 
that point, and also since, I regard this as an exceedingly meri- 
torious claim. I introduced a companion bill which went to 
the Committee on Claims and to the subcommittee of which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNpERHILL] was the chair- 
man. That subcommittee has also reported favorably. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill embraces $21,000? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. $ 
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Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman know anything about 
the bill which we just passed without objection? 

Mr. SWING. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. The preceding bill, instead of calling for 
$21,000 called for $2,100. It passed without objection or de- 
bate. It involves a claim for a lot of manure which the parties 
claim they were entitled to, but a part of which was distributed 
by soldiers and sold to somebody else instead of being delivered 
to them. One report shows that there was only $361 due upon 
it. I doubt whether the Government owed more than $361. I 
let the bill pass to save time. I thought perhaps we could save 
more by saving time and then killing some of these big bills 
than in wasting time on $2,100 bills. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Les. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just want to say as a member of that Com- 
mittee on Claims that I feel sure if the gentleman from Texas 
could have examined the evidence thoroughly he would not ob- 
ject to this bill. I was on the subcommittee that considered it; 
and on the main committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman considered a lot of ex 
parte statements and affidavits. 

Mr. LOWREY. I did it with what integrity I had, as a 
member of the committee, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman never saw the witnesses 
and was not able to judge whether their testimony was correct 
or not. I have seen ex parte statements and affidavits come in 
bundles where the evidence of one present witness would re- 
fute the whole bundle. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just offer my statement for what it is 
worth. 

Mr. SWING. It is a large claim, but that is not the con: 
trolling question. The controlling question is how much dam- 
age was done. A 

Mr. BLANTON. My idea is just this: This is a night when 
bills are considered that are unobjected to, bills that are sup- 
posed to be small bills or bills where there could be no objec- 
tion at all. Some of the new Members do not understand why 
one man should stop a bill to-night. There are days of each 
session for the consideration of the Private Calendar when 
one man can not stop a bill, It is only on such nights as this 
in the closing hours of Congress that that can be done, and a 
$21,000 claim against this Government ought to have more than 
five minutes’ consideration of this House at all times. 

Mr. SWING. Let me just state the case on the United 
States Government’s own Investigation, not on ex parte state- 
ment. This man, out of his sense of patriotism, at the Gov- 
ernment's request, turned over to the Government 3,000 acres 
of land for use for five years by the United States Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
has moyed. 

Mr. SWING. The Government moved 6 miles of it. It dug 
trenches over 6 feet deep extending over 6 miles in length. It 
put concrete emplacements at one end of it and a whole battery 
of cannon there and practiced artillery firing from one end to 
the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the lease? 

Mr. SWING. Certainly; the lease was free, $1 for five 
years or 20 cents a year, and he is paying out over $1,000 a 
year taxes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He merely entered into a bad contract. 

Mr, SWING. It is not a contract. He was in New York 
and they wired him that the Government wanted it and he 
wired back that the Government could have anything he had, 
and being patriotic—— 

Mr, BLANTON. In other 
patriotism. 

Mr. SWING. No; but he ought not to be punished because 
of it. Should a man’s patriotism be used to inflict punishment 
on him? If you borrowed a man’s bicycle, would you return it 
to him with a wheel broken? The Government had it, They 
dug 6 miles of trenches; they shot it full of big pits—the dugs 
are there—they left them and left the trenches as they were. 
They said they are willing to pay, and then they went to work 
and found out by actual test what it would cost to fill them 
up, and they estimated that it would actually cost more to fill 
the trenches than is included in this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? This patriotic 
citizen was in New York, and the Government represented that 
it wanted some of his land—about 3,000 acres—and he pro- 
ceeded to let it to them for fiye years under certain stipula- 
tions. “ie 


Yes; and the land is still there. It never 


Did they not have the right to do it under 


words, he commercialized his 
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Mr. SWING. They wired him with ‘reference to the land, 
and, he wired to them that they can have anything I have 
got.” 

' Mr. BLANTON. Without ‘any ‘strings; and the Government 
used ft, and after the Government used it 

Mr. SWING. They abused ‘it. 

Mr. FIELDS. Do I understand the ‘amount carried in ‘this 
bill was what the ‘War Department ‘estimated ‘it would cost to 
fill the ‘trenches ‘and put them back in condition? 

Mr. SWING. Absolutely. . 

Mr. FIELDS. Such as when they ‘received it from him? 

Mr. SWING. Let me read vou what the Judge advocate says: 


When the pr ty was jy power ‘excavations to ‘the extent of 
17,480 cubic yards, e ine toe trenches, \dugouts, abe ee pits, etc., were 
jeft thereon. That the Government had a valid make these 
excavations is indisputable, but that right does not carry ‘with it the 
Tight to leave them upon relingu! ‘possession land in a 
condition “which not ‘only makes, the <unsafe aus constitutes a 
permanent damage thereto so long as they a y: This 
claim has been investigated dy a seer board d and th * of refilling 
these trenches, etc., was ‘found to ig he a more ths — 1,00 yards per 
cubic yard. This cost was 8 by ‘the 
of trenches, ete., by the Government, and is also 
curable from commercial contractors. To refill these: — wi 9 
by actual measurements the removing of 17,480 ‘cubic Taros of earth. At 
$1.25 per -eubic yard, this would cost:$21,850. The claimant, however, 
has agreed to accept the sum of $21,838, and the local board recom- 
mends the payment of this sum. is recommendation is concurred .in. 


Mr. FIELDS. He asks for no rental on the land, but asks 
that the Government put it back in the condition ‘in which they 
found ‘it. 

Mr. SWING. He asks them no rental money, but he said that 
if they would fill the trenches and put it in the same condition 
that it was before they took it he would be satisfied. They said 
they would rather make a cash settlement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me give my view. If this bill was for 
the Government to place the ‘land back in the shape in which 
it found it I would not ohject for one minute, but it is a bill 
to pay a man $21,000 in cash. Now, the land for the purpose 
for which it is suitable or desired may not be damaged at all 
by ‘having these trenches .and holes in it. Suppose a man in 
New York wants to make a golf course of it. Would he not 
want some holes and mounds on it, if he wanted to use it for a 
golf course? That is one of the main purposes for which most 
men in New York want some land. 

Mr. SWING. He was only in New York temporarily. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. “Mr. Speaker, I object. 

HUGH MARSHALL MONTGOMERY. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13724) for the relief of Hugh Marshall Montgomery. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. May we have it reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk ‘read us follows: 


Be it enacted, e eee ‘the Secretary of the 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue tent for lot 4, containing 
54 acres, of 8 3, in township 17 n und range 8 west, Choc- 
taw meridian, in the State of ississippi, to Hugh Marshall Mont- 


gomery. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair ‘hears none. 

The bill was ordered ‘to be ‘engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

GHEAT LAKES "ENGINEERING ‘WORKS. 

The next ‘business on the Private Calendar was the ‘bill 
CH. R. 6601) for the relief of the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is entirely satisfactory so far ff it does not ‘require the 
United States District Court to sit as a court of admiralty if 
there be a limitation inserted excepting claims for demurrage. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will offer such an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘With that understanding I will be glad to 
withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Great Lakes BEngineerin: 
Works, a corporation 87 under tho laws of the State of Miche 
peo Wia its principal — 5 1 yon 


the Detroit River, at ea Mich., 
used | 


Interior be, and he 18 


sla steam 

in the Detroit River at Ecorse, Mich. y be ‘saad 
Sor by the ‘Great Lakes Engineerin: E on in the District Court of the 
United States for the Bastern District of Michigan sitting as a eourt 
of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to 
enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, 


ir anx, as shall be found to be due against the ‘United ‘States in favor 


of the Great Lakes Works, or 
Works. in - the United 
ciples ‘and measures of liability, as in 
2 —. prvite (parties and quotes Stic t 


inst the Great Lakes 
vor tea Bt 


‘the United 
eom- 
‘the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. 5 Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

0 2, Une 3, after the suit,“ insert 
ets at seh" Viata ges 3 j —— Aa pa — for — —— neg 
said vessel.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed, 

C. M. REBVES. 

The next business on the Private Calendar: was ‘the ibill (S. 
3154) for the:relief of C. MI. Rieves. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. ‘Sanpeus of Indiana). Ts 
there objection to the present consideration of this bill? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there is hereby ‘relinquished to M, 
Rieves, of Marion, . Ark., iall right, title, and interest of we. Gaited 
tes the — — 12 the east one-half of section 11 re lyin 
wnt hi ‘the eee tee ee arh- Nor * 3 quarter o said 
* ‘nor ane east o fifth ' ti 

un the a Stake of Arkansas. 4 s ta 


The bill was ordered to be rend a ‘third time, was read 
the third time, anā passed. 

-AUGUST ‘NELSON, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13024) for the relief of August Nelson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? [After a pause.) Tue Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ba hacer V7 Angust Nelson oy Octs Ó, under the act o 
9, 1909 (38 Sta L, P 889. 1 lots 8 and 4, east 

half ot ‘the ‘southwest ent quarter, ‘and southeast ‘quarter of ener 30, 
township 25 north, ran sixth > meridian, be, and 
the ‘sante ‘is ‘hereby. 60. ‘and the — ta of ‘the Interfor is 
hereby authorized 2 issue pa tent on ‘of satis- 
tory proof of compliance with the law ander which the entry was 


The pill was ordered to be engrossed and read ‘a ‘third ‘time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
on SPEAKER pro tempore. Tue Clerk will report the next 

MILES J. DAVIS, DECEASED. 

The mext business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18612) authorizing the issuance of patent to the legal repre- 
sentatives of Miles J. Davis, deceased. 

The title of the bill was read. 1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this ‘bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPPAKHR pro tempore. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the con- 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


Tepreseniatives ot 
5 omestead aie “Buffalo, Wyo., No. 
014165, made Au 2.1020. for Tor the oast halt of the west half, west 
half of the east ait 21 wedtion 34, south half or the south ‘half of 
section .27,-and south half of the south half of section 26, ‘township 84 
north, range 75. west, tth N meridian, upon which proof of 
compliance with Jaw has 

The SPEAKER pro peas The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
one. 

“WYATT A. MARSHALL, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13614) for the relief of Wyatt A. Marshall. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the homestead entry No. 038158, made 
by Wyatt A. Marshall on February 23, 1921, under the act of December 


Is there objection? 
The Clerk will report the bill. 
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29, 1916 (89 Stats. L. p. 862), for the south half of section 28, town- 
ship 4 north, range 12 east, New Mexico principal meridian, be, an 
the sume is hereby, validated. subject to future compliance with the law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
bill. r; 

JOSEPH H. LOKKEN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14028) for the relief of Joseph H. Lokken. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
sideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount paid as purchase money by Joseph II. Lokken in connection 
with commutation proof on his homestead entry made at Glasgow, 
Mont.. office serial 050825, west half northeast quarter, section 27, 
township 29 north, range 48 cast, Montana meridian. 

Src. 2. That upon receipt of the certificate from the Secretary of 
the Interior, as provided in section 1 of this act, the Secrotary o the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to make paymen of th 
amount so certitied out of “ Proceeds of Fort Peck Indian lands, act o 
May 20, 1908,“ and issue his warrant in settlement thereof. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will 
next bill, 


Is there objection to the con- 


report the 


RAYMON B. HARRISON, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res, 222) authorizing the President of the United States 
to amend the discharge certificate issued Ramon B. Harrison, 
formerly captain, Infantry, United States Army. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. FIELDS. May we have the resolution reported, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be read instead of the preamble, which is 
striken out, and the original matter contained in the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
resolution without the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Presideat of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to revoke the certificate of dis- 
harge from the mill service given, on mber 28, 1920, at 

overnors Island, New York, to the said Ramon B. Harrison, then 
holding the rank of captain, Infantry. United States Army, under the 
royisions of the act of Congress entitled An act to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States,“ approved ay 18, 1917, and issue in lieu thereof and 
as of date of January 21, 1921, date of his acquittal and release from 
military custody, an honorable discharge: Provided, That upon his 
being granted an honorable discharge from the military service as 
rovided for herein, the said Ramon B. Harrison shall be entitled to 
The payment of $60, as provided in section 1406 of the act of Congress 
entitled An act to provide revenue, and for other pupone ap- 
proved February 24, 1919, and also to the payment of full Peg and 
Howances to which his rank of captain, Infantry, Unite tates 
rmy. entitled him at Governors Island, N. Y., up to and including 
January 21, 1921, not otherwise paid to bim. s 

With a committee amendment, as follows: Strike out all 
from line 8, age 1, to line 2, page 3, and after line 2, page 3, 
insert: 

That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged officers, Ramon B. Harrison, 
who was a captain of Infantry, United States Army, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to haye been discharged ‘honorably from the 
military service of the United States on the 23d day of December, 1921. 

Mr. FIELDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr, Speaker, 
may we have the resolution explained? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported out 
of the Committee on Military Affairs by Mr. Hit, who is not 
present to-night, but I know something of the facts of the case. 
This officer was discharged without honor while he was await- 
ing trial by court-martial. Under the law of 1920 emergency 
officers were required to be discharged on or before December 
31, 1920, and this man was, in accordance with that law, dis- 
charged without honor on, I think, December 23. Thereafter, 
in January, he was tried and acquitted. 

Mr. FIELDS. I remember the case now, 
torious case. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes; it was a meritorious case. 


It was a very meri- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. 

Is that the only explanation the gentleman could give about 
the merits of the bill? There have been men charged with 
offenses, I submit to my colleague; for instance, a well-known 
case that has been before the Congress, that of the officers con- 
nected with the escape of Grover Cleveland Bergdoll. They 
were tried by court-martial and honorably acquitted. Yet they 
let a deserter escape purposely, designedly. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I will say in reply to the gentleman that 
I think we have got to assume that in the case of judgments 
in courts-martial, the same as with judgments in courts of law, 
they ought to carry with them some validity. 

Mr. BLANTON. We ought to quit chousing Grover, then, if 
we are going to pursue that policy. We have choused him in 
another bill, on a bill that applies to everybody in the United 
States except Bergdoll, I agree with the bill. I do not think 
we ought to give him any quarter whatever. But if we are to 
carry out that policy, we would assume that every court-martial 
acquittal means innocence, but in fact it sometimes means guilt. 

Mr. WURZ BACH. If this trial had taken place before De- 
cember 31, 1920, and he had been acquitted 

Mr. FIELDS. If he had been acquitted 10 days earlier he 
would have had an honorable discharge. ` 

7150 TILSON. Yes; he would have had an honorable dis- 
charge. 

Mr, BLANTON. I have investigated some of the bills com- 
ing out of the Committee on Naval Affairs and out of other 
committees when court-martial proceedings were pending, and 
the B was discharged before the court-martial proceeding 
Was had. 

Mr. TILSON. He was forced out by the law. 

Mr. FIELDS. He was forced out. 

Mr. TILSON. The law compelled him to be discharged at 
that time, and therefore he had to be. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have either of the gentlemen investigated 
this case personally? 

Mr. FIELDS. I have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman think it is meritorious? 

Mr. FIELDS. I think it is very meritorious. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation. 
has investigated the case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. ` 

By unanimous consent the title of the bill was amended to 
conform to the text. 


COMMONWEALTH & DOMINION LINE. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No, 415, the first bill considered this evening. 
and passed over temporarily, to allow the gentleman from New 
York IMr. RED] to offer a substitute. ' 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 415. Is there 


My colleague 


‘objection? 


There was no objection. 

5 pre SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 

y title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 8051) for the 
relief of the Commonwealth & Dominion Line (Ltd.), owner 
of the British steamship Port Phillip. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under reservation of objection I ask unani- 
mous consent that the substitute to be offerd by the gentleman 
er New York [Mr. REED] may be read in lieu of the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the substitute to be offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep] be read in lieu of the bill. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] offers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Commonwealth & Dominion 
Line (Ltd.), owner of the British steamer Port Phillip, against the 
United States for damages and Joss alleged to haye been caused by the 
collision of said vessel with the U. 8. collier Proteus, in New York 
Harbor, on October 16, 1918, ma 
British steamer Port Phillip 
for the Eastern District o 


be sued for by the said owner of the 
in the District Court of the United States 
New York, sitting as a court of admiralty 


and acting under the rules arrena such court; and sal 
have jurisdiction to hear and d such suit 
such damages suffered, other than claims for demurrage to said vi 
and to enter a Joont or decree for the amount of such damages 
n no sausa to be due 

British steam 


the United States, upon the 


owners in favor st 
in like 


cases admiral een private 
rties a — — hts of Apen; Provided, That such notice 


district to appear and de for the United States: further, 
That sald suit shall be brought and within four months of 
the date of the passage of act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Ý ANNA M. TOBIN. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to calendar No, 203 (S. 2323). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to return to calendar No. 203. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretar 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Anna M. Tobin, independent 
executrix of the estate of Frank. R. Tobin, „ the sum of goon 
in full settlement for dama to said estate by soldiers of the nited 
States Army in 1916 and 1917 near El Paso, Tex. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill on the calendar. 


of the Treasury be, and he is 


CHARLES SWANSON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10682) authorizing issuance of patent to Charles 
Swanson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill proposes to grant a patent to an individual for part 
of an abandoned military reservation. Is the gentleman in 
charge of the bill present? There being no one present in 
charge of the bill, I will object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

ANTON ROSPOTNIK. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3394) for the relief of Anton Rospotnik and the exchange 
of certain lands owned by the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will any Member have any 
objection to an amendment providing that the exchanged 
lands shall be of approximately the same value? We have 
had some abuses in the exchange of lieu lands out in the 
Northwestern States, where they took land of the same area 
but of much greater value. I do not think there will be any 
objection to the amendment, and I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman withdraws the 
reservation of objection. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Northern Pacifie Railway Co., upon its 
filing with the Secretary of the Interior a Kora relinquishment dis- 
claiming in favor of the United States all title and interest in or to 
h half northwest. quarter, section 15, township 8 south, range 

distri mineral in- 


20 east, in the Bozeman Mont.) land ct, under its 
demnity selection, list No. 146, embracing said tract, shall be entitied 


to select and receive a patent for other vacant unreserved no eral 
blic lands of an eq area in that State; and the Secretary of the 
Ee is hereby authorized and directed to permit, Ater the filing 
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id: court shall 


the United States in 
against said 
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of such relinquishment 


railway com the homest 
of Anton tnik, to ri tated as though said entry ad Sa 


roperly allowed, th t ai 
propa ay vi e n to compliance with the 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A d t off by Mr. 5 2 
e eee of approximately the et biber we word 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and was 
accordingly read the third time and passed. 
1 a SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 

$ LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THOMAS JOHNSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10825) for the relief of the heirs, assigns, and legal 
representatives of Thomas Johnson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the bill be reported, Mr, 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


ster ex officio 
omas Johnson 
and legal representatives: Provided, That this act 
and the patent which may be granted in pursuance of the same shall 
only operate as a relinguishment on the part of the United States 
and shall in no way preindics any valid adverse right, if such exist, 
to the said land; intent being that title shall inure to the true 
8 the See 2 ay ve 3 227 laws of Jimi- 
rese: n, a 0 

time of said. Thomas 1 — ie 15 N F 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


PENSIONS, 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14200) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. . 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been passed upon, 
has it not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice until the end of 
the calendar is reached. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over until 
the end of the calendar is reached. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, this commit- 
tee has a special status where it can bring up a bill at any time? 

Mr. FULLER. That is not correct. There are two Fridays 
of the month as days on which private pension bills may be 
considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. And to-morrow is one of them. 

Mr. FULLER. To-morrow would be the day, but our experi- 
ence is that it is a day when private pension bills can not 
always be considered, because something else is in the way. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you can get the recognition of the 
Speaker, you can consider it. 

Mr. FULLER. Yes; but it will take less time now than it 
will then. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Invalid pension bills are privi- . 
leged, but bills from the Pension Committee are not privileged, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROBSION. I trust that the gentleman will not press his 
objection. 


tent to be issued f 1 
his ‘heirs, audita or said claim to 
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Mr, FULLER, 


It will take less time now than it will to- 
morrow to consider it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is the only day that these private 
bills can be considered, Let us proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR COMMISSION. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13003) for the rellef of the New York State Fair Commission. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON.. I object. 

Mr. MAGEE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. MAGEE. There is no question about this amount found 
by a board of auditors of the War Department. There were 
two claims filed by the commission, one for 1918 and one for 
1917. The claim for 1918 was taken up first, because the officers 
who knew about the claims for 1917 were in France. The award 
fixed something like $8,000 for the claim of 1918, which was 
paid. When the officers who knew about the 1917 claim re- 
turned from France the claim for that year was heard, and this 
award was made. The claim of the commission was for $28,- 
517.86, and the amount of the award was $12,098.25. Now, I had 
charge of this claim under the former administration in New 
York when we had a Republican administration, The adminis- 
tration has now changed, and I want to show the same diligence 
in behalf of Democratic administration that I showed for the 
former administration. [Laughter.] Nobody raises any ques- 
tion as to the merits of the claim. 

Mr. BLANTON. The “gentleman from Texas“ would try to 
stop a Democratic bill just as quick as he would a Republican 
claim. They all look alike when they take money out of the 
Treasury. I make no distinction at all. 

Mr. MAGEE. There is no question about the claim. 

Mr. BLANTON. The claim amounts to $12,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What was the payment of the seven thou- 
sand and some odd dollars for? 

Mr. MAGEE. That was for damages during 1918. It was 
during the mobilization of the United States soldiers that dam- 
aged the fairgrounds in Syracuse. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the payment of $12,000 for? 

Mr. MAGEE. For the damages of 1917. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The department said if they had not run 
short of money it would have been paid. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it was not for the fact that I am afraid 
we are going to run short of money, I would not object. The 
fairground was used by the Government in mobilizing troops. 
I imagine that it benefited New York more than any other part 
of the United States, because if the troops had not been mobi- 
lized, instead of a commerctal submarine rising up out of the 
water in the New York Harbor soine morning, as it did during 
the war, there would have been a war submarine rise up and 
the fairgrounds would have been abont the first place that the 
kaiser would take for mobilizing his troops. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The only navy that can go to Syracuse 
would be the Swiss navy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGEE. I will say that the State offered the fair- 
grounds to the Federal Government. 

This is not money to be paid for the use of the fairgrounds. 
During the mobilization the soldiers appropriated and destroyed 
property of the State Fair Commission, and the claim is for 
damages to property. 

Mr. BLANTON. My colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Box], who is on the committee, advises me that he in- 
vestigated the matter and knows that it is all right. I take his 
judgment for it. 

Mr. MAGEE. I would not tell the gentleman that the claim 
was all right unless I believed it to be so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Trensury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $12,098, to the 
New York State Fair Commission for damages to property and build- 
ings on the State fairgrounds, Syracuse, N. T., by United States 
troops during the mobilization in 1917, being the amount heretofore 
duly ascertained and awarded by the War Department. 

With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the word commission,” insert the words “in full 
settlement against the Government.” 
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re tects E injured by a 
driven by 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

WILLIAM COLLIE NABORS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1405) for the relief of William Collie Nabors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
T understand that there will be an amendment offered reducing 
the amount to $3,000. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The amendment is already printed in the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the committee is going to insist upon 
the amendment? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to William Collie Nabors the 
sum of $5,000 for damages suffered by reason of his being struck and 
ment motor cycle which was ridden or 
a regularly enlisted soldier of the United States Army. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Line 6, strike out the figures “$5,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $3,000, in full settlement against the Government.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN N. HALLADAY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
4028) for the relief of John N. Halladay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am frank to say to gentlemen interested in this bill that I 
have had some difficulty in bringing myself to the conclusion 
that the bank did not have notice of the wrongdoing of this 
wholesale crook, who married the acting postmistress, in the 
issuing of these postal money orders, 74 of which were for $100 
each and 4 for $50 each, all cashed by one bank. I never 
knew of a case where the facts reeked with such open violation 
of the postal regulations. The acting postmistress was the 
daughter of the postmaster at Oak, Ala. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The daughter was the guilty party. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. She was the acting postmistress. 
Her father was invalided, She would go around with the 
regular blanks, postal money orders, and buy automobiles, and 
have the orders circulated and then cashed, Only six months 
was the punishment for openly defrauding the Government. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But that is only in one case. The other 
case is yet to be tried. 7 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, we are not concerned with the 
question of punishment at this time. All I am concerned with 
is whether the bank was put on notice by reason of the fre- 
quency with which these money orders were presented. 

Mr. SMITHWICK. It ran over a period of nearly a year, 
from October, 1920, to June, 1921. The money orders were 
always paid. There was no evidence that the bank had notice 
at all. The orders were always paid and, of course, there was 
no reason why they should go around and inquire whether they 
were good. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They were all issued by the acting post- 
mistress, the wife of the crook Mendel, who was going around 
in joy parties all over the South, buying automobiles and hootch, 
and issuing money orders for them. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I agree with the gentleman that she was a 
crook and that the husband was a crook, but I do not agree with 
the gentleman that we ought to make the postmaster and the 
bank suffer for the reason that these others were crooks. 

Mr. STAFFORD: Oh, no; but the only question is whether 
the bank should have had notice that these were being issued 
ae 

Mr. SMITHWICK. They were always paid, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Issued always for $100 by the same person. 

Mr. SMITHWICK. I understand; but it was a large bank 
with a great many clerks handling these orders. How could 
they know? They would go to the local post office and get the 
money on them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I shall give the benefit of 
the doubt to the bank, and I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of John N. Halladay, for- 
mer postmaster at Oak, Ala., with $8,012.13, and to certify said credit 
to the General Accounting Office, said sum being a balance due the 
United States which is chargeable to the embezzlement of funds and 
theft of money-order forms which were printed for and stolen from the 
ost office at Oak, Ala., and unlawfully uttered in Pensacola, Fla., and 

oblle, Ala., by Mr. and Mrs. Leon W. Mendel. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. If this money, or any part of it, went to this post- 
master or his assistant, I should have objected to the bill. 
Here is the case: The postmaster permitted his married daugh- 
ter to issue postal money orders. She had a crook for a hus- 
band, and under his domination and influence she issued 
postal money orders promiscuously to this crook and sent them 
to him in two States. He cashed them and spent the money. 
The postmaster ought to have been held responsible, and was 
held so far as his bond would go, but his bond did not go far 
enough. It lacked $8,000 of paying the Government back the 
money that it lost when it had to pay the money orders. If 
the matter concerned only the postmaster, his daughter, and a 
crook husband, I would see to it that they never got a cent, 
but all of this money goes to the Post Office Department in 
settlement of amounts it has had to pay for the Government, 
The only reason I take any time at all is to bring this to your 
attention. We ought to take some steps to stop this sort of 
stealing. Embezzlement is going on in various post offices 
scattered all over the United States, and the bonds are not suffi- 
cient to protect the Government. 

Just such cases as this come up not merely from Alabama, 
but they come up in Texas, they come up in New York State, 
they come up in California and Oregon, they come up every- 
where, and how long are we going to let it go helter-skelter, 
public money being paid out to pay defalcations? We must see 
that the Post Office Department takes steps to see that the 
Government’s rights are protected and proper bonds are taken 
in amounts and terms sufficient to cover defalcation by crooks, 
many of whom are still in the Post Office Service, and I say we 
ought to take steps, especially the Post Office Committee, in con- 
junction with the Post Office Department and the Department 
of Justice, to see if Congress can not stop the loss of the people’s 
money. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NEW CARLISLE, IND. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bell (H. R. 
4667) for the relief of the First National Bank of New Car- 
lisle, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

a 5 STAFFORD. IL object: there is an adverse report on this 

II. 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


SHERMAN MILES. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10177) for the relief of Sherman Miles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated. to Maj. Sherman Miles, United States 
Army, the sum of $380.55, in reimbursement of the said amount paid 
by him for the storage from January 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, of 
household effects and professional books used by him when first lieu- 
88 Field Artillery, United States Army, military attaché at Sofia, 

ulgaria. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “the sum and insert so much of the 
amount.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Page 1, line 7, after the figures insert the words as bas been re- 
funded by him.“ 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


ROBERT k. WYCHE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
18751) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to sell and 
patent certain lands to Robert E. Wyche, a resident of Caddo 
Parish, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment of $1.25 r acre the 
Secretary of the Interior DA and is | redez authorized “7 sell and 
patent to Robert E. Wyche, a resident of Cad o Parish, La., the south- 
west quarter of northeast quarter and southeast quarter of northwest 
quarter of section 15, township 20 north, range 11 west, Louisiana 
meridian, containing 80 acres, more or less, land which he and his 
r. have occupied under claim and color of title, and of which 

ey have had actual possession, beneficial use, and enjoyment, believing 
themselves to be owners in good faith, for more than 30 years: Pro- 
vided, That application for the purchase of the described tract of land 
be filed at the United States land office at Baton Rouge, La., within 
90 days after the passage and approval of this act, and that no 
adverse claim thereto be officially of record as pending when the 
application is allowed and the sale consummated. į 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


D. C. DARROCH, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
2946) for the relief of D. C. Darroch. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? è 
Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object 
Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
there were seven to six and I filed a minority report, and I am 
ready to argue and to fight the bill right here, 
9258 STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under those circumstances, I 
0 t. 


JESSE C. DENNIS AND WILLIAM RHETT ELEAZER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
2168) for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett 
Eleazer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. FULMER. I would like to inform the House that I 
propose to amend this bill, and I think the House should be in- 
formed before we pass the objection stage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Which one is that? 

Mr. FULMER. Calendar No. 446. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, in what par- 
ticular does the gentleman intend to amend it? 

Mr. FULMER. By striking out the figures in line 7 of 
“$2,500” and increasing the amount 

Mr. BLANTON. That being the case, I object. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman reserve it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, this claim was made by two men 
in the city of Columbia who entered into a competitive bid for 
a mail route in South Carolina. The contract was awarded to 
these men—Dennis and Eleazer—for carrying the mail during 
peace time in 1916. ‘They continued to carry that mail for about 
a year or a little over, and then about the middle of 1917 the 
Government established Camp Jackson at that place. 

Not known to them at the time they accepted this contract, 
and, of course, the Government at that time did not know that 
they proposed to establish a camp there; but they continued for 
about seven and a half months after the camp had been estab- 
lished at a considerable loss until they had exhausted all of 
their means and had to give up the route in March, 1918. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman explain to the House by what 
error the amount called for in the bill was reduced so that it 
is found necessary to amend it? I think that is important for 
the House to understand. 

Mr. FULMER. I want to lead up to that, and I was going 
to explain that. So they continued about seven and a half 
months at a tremendous loss, and finally, after they had ex- 
hausted their means, they gave up the contract March 7, 1918, 
forfeited their bonds, and the bonding company turned over to 
the Government the amount of the bond for the balance of the 
time, something like two years, $3,420. 

These people put in their claim, and the Senate passed the 
bill on the strength of a letter from Mr. Barrett, and when 
the bill came over to the Committee on Claims they did not 
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have anything to show that these people had really paid this 
$8,420 to the hondiug company, and they reported only $2,500. 
In the meantime they agreed with me that if I could get the 
proper papers to show that these people had paid the $3,420 
an amendment would be put on from the floor. Mr. Barrett 
said, however, that he had no way of telling how muck had 
been paid, but he said that the seven and a half or eight 
months would amount to $2,500. That is the only information 
he gave to the committee, and that is the amount the committee 


reported. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the fixing 
of this amount was through a mistake in the committee, and I 
think the only equitable way to pay this man would be to pay 
him $4,285. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the gen- 
tlemen’s attention to one or two matters. On July 1, 1916, 
which was the end of certain carriers’ contracts for carrying 
the mail all over the United States, the Post Office Department 
advertised for new bids, and they let new four-year contracts, 
The contractors in almost every State in the Union entered into 
new four-year contracts. The war then came on in the next 
year. Gasoline went up, Ford automobiles went up, Ford tires 
went up, Ford inner tubes went up, lubricating oil went up, the 
parts to the cars went up. everything went up. It cost them all 
more money. They all lost money. 

Now, if the gentleman’s bill were a bill to relieve ali of these 
contractors I would support it. But here is a little isolated 
case where the gentleman imagines that his particular con- 
stituents are the only ones that lost. I know two of the best 
men in the United States who had exactly the same kind of 
a contract. 

They were under bond to carry the mail. They carried it up 
to the time that,it broke them, and then they went to the 
Post Office Department and said, “ Here, we want to give it up. 
We have got two more years to carry the mail. We will pay 
the bond. We will borrow the money and pay the bond if you 
will relieve us.“ The Postmaster General said. No; we can 
not relieve you. You are under contract. If you do not carry 
that mail, we are going to hire somebody to do it, and you will 
have to pay it.“ The department hired somebody else to do it 
and paid them $6.50 a day each more than the contractors 
ever received, and it broke them both. - 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman recall that some time 
in 1918, in the midst of the war, there were so many of these 
cases of hardship that we authorized the Postmaster General by 
law to adjust these cases, and he did adjust a number of them? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but there was a limitation to that 
law, and there were many of them that did not come within 
the terms of it. I can cite case after case from numerous 
States that we have had under investigation which did not 
come under that law at all, and the Postmaster General did 
not give any relief. - 

Mr. TILSON. This was a case in bankruptcy. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘There is a case down in Tennessee where 
they put a post, where the men claim that they lost $23,000 on 
the contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I must demand the regular 
order, i 

Mr. BLANTON. T feel I must object. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

The Clerk will report, the next bill. 


AMBROSE I. MORIARTY, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2750) to provide for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Regular Army of Second Lieut. Ambrose I. Moriarity. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. * * ; 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I VIII. i 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most pathetic 
cases I have ever heard of. Lieutenant Moriarity was gradu- 
ated at West Point in the class of 1887. He was a classmate 
of General Hersey, of the United States Army, and General 
Russell. and his class was one of the most famous. classes that 
ever was graduated at the Military Academy. 

The man has lain for 21 years in a hospital unable to move 
a joint of his body. Every joint in the man’s body has grown 
solid. His teeth were removed so that they could feed him 
with a tube. He is suffering from that dreaded disease called 


arthritis deformans. He is unable to dress himself. He is 
unable to grasp his pen in his hand. There is not a joint in 


the man’s body that is not absolutely and solidly grown, so 
that the entire flexibility is gone. 

He was retired from the Army as second lieutenant, draw- 
ing the pay of 8138.12 per month. There is no Army hospital 
that will receive him, because Army hospitals are not made 
for the care of incurables. 

He has gone abont from one hospital to another with his at- 
tendant. The amount of money that he receives is not sufficient 
to pay the care of this attendant and the board of himself. He 
inherited a few thousand dollars from his father's estate, 
which he spent completely in undertaking to cure himself of 
this dread disease. He contracted the disease in the service 
of the United States Government. In the winter of 1887 he and 
his company were encamped on the cold shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, sent there by the United States Government to be in readi- 
ness to protect the city and citizens of Chicago at the time of 
the execution of the Haymarket rioters or anarchists. After- 
wards he resigned from the Army and entered Yale University. 
A brilliant student, he graduated in the law class and entered 
upon the practice of the law with probably as bright a future 
as any young man who ever came from that famous university. 
Thus he wns a graduate not only of West Point but of Yale. 
His old love for the Army returned and he went back inte the 
Army as a second lieutenant in the Ninth Infantry, and was 
stationed in Arizona, amid the awful extremes of heat and 
cold, as he was sent about in the Indian campaigns in that 
country. 

The exposure to extremes of weather there resulted in this 
disease, and he was retired from the Army as a second lieu- 
tenant on the pay that I have stated. He has no means of his 
own, and his pay is insufficient for an attendant to feed him 
and take care of him. The Senate has passed this bill in- 
creasing his retired rank to that of a captain. It was hoped 
that it would pass him with the retired rank of a major, be- 
eause that would keep him comfortably, but the Senate reduced 
it and retired him with fhe rank of a captain, which will give 
him approximately $230 a month, a meager livelihood for a 
man so helpless and dependent as he is. 

I tell you, my friends of the House, any man whose service 
for his country has resulted in such a physical condition as 
that of thie man deserves to have this measure of relief afforded 


| him, and I hope the House will join with the Senate in retiring 


him at this grade. 

Mr. FIELDS. 
a drink of water. 

Mr. MILLER. He can not reach out his hand to get a drink - 
of water; can not move a joint of his body. I am hopeful that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will let this bill go through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under reservation of objec- 
tion, I am aware of the distressing circumstances that the gen- 
tleman has stated, because I have very carefully read the re- 
port. But we must have some harmony in the award of gra- 
tuities to persons afflicted like this unfortunate Army officer. 
In the early part of this Congress a case was presented where 
a man in civilian life, employed in the Post Office Department 
as a postal clerk, was struck and injured, and the result of the 
injury was the same as in the case of this unfortunate officer. 
That man is not able to move a joint of his body. He has to 
be fed, and all we voted for him was a pension of $60 a month. 
This man is receiving $128. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. It is possible that the man of whom you speak 
has some friends or relatives. This man has not a relative in 
the world, no one to give him a friendly hand or a drink of 
water. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no certainty that this trouble 
grew out of the man’s Army service. There is a presumption to 
that effect. One hundred and twenty-eight dollars a month is 
a pretty liberal pension, and I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. MILLER. I am very sorry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin objects. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOHN A. DOUGLAS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1252) to remove the charge of desertion from the military record 
of John A. Douglas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 

Mr. MILLER. I suppose there is no use in my making a 
statement. 


I understand he can not even help himself to 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I will reserve the . A few mo- ee pend othe war > Aren a nat Jom A. pot Jas, gau of 
ments ago the gentleman from New Jersey called attention to i 1 ischs o. ntantry, an 
one of these desertion cases where the vote in the committee FF kind as of date ar February 18, 1808. 
was 7 to 6. I am quite well acquainted with the facts in this The following committee amendment was read: 
ease. Perhaps the gentleman is better acquainted with them. 1 —.— an after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
Here was a boy taken ill in the Army, who went home to be “That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
cared for, and was preyailed upon by his mother not to. return | leges, and Renette npon honorably discharged soldiers, John A. Dou 
to the Army but to go to Canada to avoid service in the Army. 


las, who was a mem of Company G, Twenty-second Regiment Mich- 
Now he wishes to have an honorable discharge. Is that a cor. igan Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
rect statement of the facts? 


have been dischar, honorably from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 18th day of Feb- 
Mr. MILLER. Not all. ruary, 1868. i:i i 
Mr. STAFFORD. I mean in short, is it? Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
Mr. MILLER. This boy was 17 years of age. He enlisted | ment to the committee amendment: 
in the Army against the wishes of his parents. He went to The Clerk read as follows: 
the front. It seems that his Army life was overshadowed with | Page 2, at the end of line 6, add the followin : “ Provided, That no 
distressing sickness. He was furloughed and sent home. | pension pay, bounty, or other allowance shall accrue prior to the 
While he was home his regiment and company were mustered | Passage of this act. 
out of the service, and the muster roll bears the indorsement | The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
“Absent on sick leave at Davisville, Mich.,” which was the boy’s 
home. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Will my friend kindly point out in the 


amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
report where that statement is made? I have read the report 
twice quite thoroughly, although not every line of it. 


The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Mr. MILLER. There is quite a long report from the Adju- 
tant General on this case. It says here— 


was read the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended. 
On February 28, 1865, and April 30, 1865, he was reported absent 
on sick furlough, and on the muster-out roll of the company. dated 


JESSE C. DENNIS AND WILLIAM RHETT ELEAZER. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, with the understanding that 
June 26, 1865, he was reported a deserter with remark: “ Went on 
sick furlough at Davisville, Mich., February 18, 1865.” 


not more than the amount stated in the original bill will be 
allowed, I withdraw objection to Calendar No, 446. 
That is at the top of page 2. Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. STAFFORD. Where does it state about the company's 
record? 


we return to Calendar No. 441. 
Mr. MILLER. I can simply read to the gentleman from 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title to the bill. 
The Clerk read as folltws: 

Wisconsin the report of The Adjutant General of the War 

Department : 


S. 2168. An act for the relief of Jesse C. Dennis and Wiliam Rhett 
The records show that John Douglas was enrolled February 26, 


Eleazer. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
1804, at 8 ens was N into perfice 5 tleman from Wisconsin? : 
„ as a private in Company G, entx-secon chigan Volunteer There was no objection 
Infantry, to serve three years. On February 28, 1865, and April 30, . 
1 65, ‘ie! was 5 absent on fick furlough, and on the miuster-out As 8 bee's 5 piah the bill (S. 
rotu o e company, date une „ . he was ri rted a dese er, or e re esse H n 
with remark: “* Went on sick furlough at Davisville Mich. February 4 er mam Rhett 


18, 1865." Eleazer. 


“a! y 
Applying to this department for removal of the charge of desertion The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
and for an honorable discharge, John Douglas under date of January The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


14, 1890, testified as follows: 
„ That he served faithfully until on or about the 17th day of Janu- 8 8 1 
* . 


ary, 2 SR recs sar 3 . pe 2 5 the zop 

ment under the following circumstances: That for abou o mont Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of th asury be, h 

previous to Jannary 17, 1865, at Chattanooga, he was sick, and on hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 15 . in Gon fe ts 

or about saRl January 17, 1865, or a few ors previously, Doctor | ury not otherwise a propriated, to Jesse C. Dennis and William Rhett 
Eleazer, of the county of 


McConnell, regimental surgeon there, examined him and ordered him 


sent home, and on or about said day he was given a furlough by said | sum of $4,590 in full — . —. — and 8 6 br tee 
doctor on account of sickness and disability, and came home. That said J Dennis and William Rhett Eleazer under their contract 


after coming home he was examined by one Doctor Anderson, a Gov- 
ernment physician then at Lexington aforesaid, and when his furlough 
run out it was extended in time by sald Doctor Anderson. ‘That he 
continued sick and unable to do any work and entirely unfit for service 
in the Army or labor of any kind until along in the early part of the 
summer of 1865. That he was not able to do soldier duty until lon 
after the Army was disbanded. That he was young and inexperienc 
and was unadvised as to the proper course to pursue in the premises 
and did not know the necessity of a discharge and never asked for one. 
That he never deserted the Army or intended to desert it, but simpl 
rame pone on the order of the regimental physician, Doctor McConnel $ 
as aforesaid.” 


Mr. STAFFORD, Let me read what I based my state- 
ment on: 

He was taken ill at Atlanta, remained with the regiment until it 
went into winter quarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., was sent home on a 
furlough for 30 days; the time of furlough was extended for 20 days, 
but his mother insisted that he go to Canada with an uncle who was 
pila ea at his home, He remained there until the close of 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; it seemed that an uncle or some rela- 
tion came from Canada and asked permission of the mother to 
take the boy home to see if he could not be cured and restored 
to health. There is nothing in the record, I submit to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, showing that this man was a deserter, 
but, on the contrary, that he was one of these unfortunate men 
whose Army career seemed to be full of sickness. I think the 
man is entitled to the relief which the committee recommends. 

Mr. GLYNN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GLYNN, The 30 days’ furlough carried it beyond the 
date of the armistice, and so presumably the soldier thought 
there was nothing more to do. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; like many others. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing on 


With the following committee amendment: 

In line 7, strike out the figures $4,950” and insert in lien thereof 
“ $2,500." 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has the bill 
in charge and members of the committee stated that the com- 
mittee amendment ought to be voted down and the amount $4,590 
left in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, after a bill has come up by 
unanimous consent and there is a demand for the original sum— 
if that is going to be the practice I do not think we will get much 
further along with the Calendar. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. That was understood. 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman gave notice that he would ask 
for the original sum in the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not hear it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the position taken was that 
the gentleman was going to withdraw the objection by reason 
of the gentleman from South Carolina agreeing to take the 
amount of $2,500. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from South Carolina was 
going to offer an amendment to increase it to over $5,000, and 
I told him I would object if he did it. He agreed to limit the 
amount to $4,590, the amount stated in the bill, and I withdrew 
the objection. By voting down the committee amendment it 
will leave the amount $4,590. I gave notice, and I thought 
everybody understood it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not understand it. This is a very 
doubtful claim at any rate, I should have objected in the first 
instance if I had known there was going to be any increase in 
the amount. 

Mr. EDMONDS. As a matter of fact, this loss was occa- 
sioned by the fact that there was a camp established there, 


1923. 
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Mr. BLANTON. And the chairman of the committee was 
one of those who convinced me that this is a just claim in 


$4,590. 

Mr. EDMONDS. We have passed claims of this character 
before, and this amount will be the correct amount, I think. 
These men were carrying the mail ordinarily, A camp was 
established in the neighborhood, and the extra cost of carrying 
the mail is what has caused their loss. If we vote down the 
committee amendment, it will leave what I think is the correct 
amount. , 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. = 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

MARTIN CLETNER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2682) to correct the military record of Martin Cletner. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will with- 
hold his objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill that I think ought 
to be approved by the unanimous consent of the House. A 
couple of days ago we adopted an amendment to the Army ap- 
propriation bill prohibiting the enlistment of persons under 21 
years of age. Of course, I did not believe in that amendment, 
but, nevertheless, it was adopted. During the Civil War, both 
North and South, the boys were fired with patriotism and en- 
listed on both sides. In Pennsylvania a young man a little 
over 16 years of age wished to enlist in the Army. 

Mr. MILLER. Nineteen years of age. 

Mr. CURRY. He was 19 years old when he was discharged. 
His father objected, and he ran away from home, and under 
an assumed name he enlisted. He served faithfully, and while 
with his company and regiment on the Potomac River near 
Harpers Ferry, not having much to do at the time, he went 
fishing on the river. He got a little way away from the camp 
and was captured by Mosby’s men. He was such a child that 
after they had him for two or three days they took the uniform 
off him and put on a Confederate uniform and told him to go 
home. 

He tried to find his company, but could not do it. He went 
home at last, and his father told him that he had secured his 
release from the Army. He stayed home about a year. He 
found that what his father told him was not true. He ran away 
from home again and enlisted under his right name and 
served to the end of the war, and had an honorable discharge. 
During his second enlistment he was in several engagements 
and was captured for nine months. He was a prisoner of war 
in Andersonville prison. I know this old man very well. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The report shows that he first enlisted in 
July, 1862. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. He served for four months and deserted, 
and he was a deserter from November, 1862, until January, 
18647 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When he reenlisted under an assumed name. 

Mr. CURRY. No; under his own name. He enlisted origi- 
nally under an assumed name, 

Mr. BLANTON. He stayed in the service from January until 
May, 18647 ; 

Mr. CURRY. Until the end of the war. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the report shows that on May 27, 1864, 
he was again missing in the line of march. 

Mr. CURRY. He was again missing in the line of march, 
and he was captured and was in Andersonville Prison. After he 
got out of prison he reported to his regiment and received an 
honorable discharge. He did not desert the first time. It is 
simply a technical desertion. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am sure the gentleman is right in his po- 
sition, but I want him to explain a statement in the report. 
After he enlisted in July, 1862, and deserted four months after- 
wards, the report shows that Martin Cletner was enrolled 
January 5, 1864, was mustered into the service January 22, 
1864, and that on the roll of his company dated June 30, 1864, 


he was reported as missing on the march from Wright Tavern, 
May 27, 1864, and on the roll dated October 31, 1864, as having 
deserted on the above-mentioned march on May 27, 1864. 

Mr. CURRY. Let the gentleman read the rest of it. 

3 TILSON. He was in Andersonville prison about that 
e. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
June 3, 1864. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. = 

Mr. BLANTON. He was missing May 27, and he was cap- 
tured June 3. 1 

Mr. CURRY. There was no desertion at all in the second 
enlistment. 

Mr. BLANTON. There were several days from his desertion 
until his capture. 

Mr. CURRY. There was no desertion at all in his second 
enlistment and he received an honorable discharge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to insist upon 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Martin Cletner, late of the First Independent 
Company, 9 Volunteer Engineers, and of Company C, Third 
Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and grant him an honorable 
discharge. 7 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Martin Cletner, who 
served under the name of Martin Cubbler as a member of Captain Wrig- 
ley’s independent company, Pennsylvania Infantry, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been discharged honorably from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a member of that organization on 
or about the 24th day of November, 1862." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the com- 
mittee amendment by an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD: At the end of the committee amend- 
ment insert: “Provided, That no pay, pension, bounty, or other allow- 
ance shall accure prior to the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “An act for the relief of 
Martin Cletner.” 


The record shows that he was captured 


HARRIET B. CASTLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14089) granting six months’ pay to Harriet B. Castle. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be paid, from the appropriation for bene- 
ficiaries of officers who die while on the active list of the Navy, to 
Harriet B. Castle, widow of Guy W. S. Castle, late lieutenant com- 
mander, United States wavy, an amount equal to six months’ pay at 
tie RG the said Guy W. S. Castle was receiving at the date of hig 

eath. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
MRS. JOHN D. HALL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3412) for the relief of Mrs. John D. Hall. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr, HDMONDS. Will the gentleman reserve that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For one minute. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that every other officer who had property 
damaged was paid the damages except Colonel Hall, who hap- 
pened to be traveling throughout the country and could not get 
his claim in time. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the facts are these: The 
property of this Army officer was in storage over a year in San 
Francisco. He was retired one month before the earthquake. 
He left there and was traveling over the country. Why should 
he not have insured the property rather than have the Govern- 
ment pay for it. I object. 


CHARLES B. STRECKER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6108) to permit the correction of the general account of Charles 
B. Strecker, former Assistant Treasurer of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


TRYGVE KRISTIAN LODE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8291) for the relief of Trygve Kristian Lode. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill that seems to have been hurried through by the 
energetic action of the very active and distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newron]. I find on reading the report 
the committee acted upon the statement of the gentleman rather 
than the report of the department that this Jens Lode was not 
receiving the credit for the money that had been paid at the 
time of the entry by the original Lode. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. That question was not 
put up to the department by the correspondence that had pre- 
ceded. The matter was presented to me through Mr. Honeycutt 
by mail and the committee was having a meeting very shortly) 
following and that question came up, and I said I did not know 
anything but what was in the letter that came to me but that 
I would call up the Public Land Office and get the facts. 

I called them up, and they looked into the matter and called 
my office and advised me that the Government had $224 that 
the man had paid in and that there was ne assignment er any- 
thing of that kind, so the Government had every dollar that 
was paid in and in addition got the money coming from the 
man who had succeeded to the interest of the soldier, who went 
in the Army shortly after he filed on the claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘This successor in title, so to speak, Jens, 
paid the entrance fee and all the other fees? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the objection. 

The Clerk read gp as follows: 
of the r is hereby au 


noiae id as SE commissions, and 1 "he Ü by . 
riper Bo e In connection eam homestea aD arig A yee 8 the United States 
as 


Glasgow, 1, made May 
8, 1917, for the southeast” quarter of ee 2 einir ak 30 north, 


range 52 paat: 
Sec, 2. t upon receipt of the certificate from the Secretary = the 
Interior, as ts provided in. section 1 of this act, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to make payment of the 
amounts so certified out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated 
and issue his warrant in settlement thereof. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


PENSIONS, ETC. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14288) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
take its place at the foot of the calendar and be considered 
after these bills have been considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


LEASE OF CERTAIN LAND, MILITARY RESERVATION, FORT LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANS. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13004) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease to 
the Kansas Electric Power Co., its successors and assigns, a 
certain tract of land in. the salivary: reservation at Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present consider- 
ation of this bili? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be reported, 
subject to objection. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the r of War be, and he hereby is, 
and empowered Kansas 


authorized and ered to lease to the eetrie Power Co., a 


and 
aoe ee en eee es by said —— ry of War, the 
8 e£ n 1 ta the military reservation at 
Fort Len v worth, 
Beginning at a int whch * located as follows: Starting from the 


of concrete bri on Grant Avenue 
over the Leavenworth, estern Rail ; thence north 71° 


ars 

6’ east, a distance ed 1,073.8 feet, to the northwest corner of the United 
States Government motor transport b š 

— the line Le — to the north side of oT Patios States Govern- 
ment motor tra snot Dd 


said point of ng; thence 18° 
thence north 72 cash, a distance of 433 fee 
located on the west enter Sing A line of the 
Western Railroad, eturnin, 

north 18° west, a distan 


right-of-way line of the Missouri peer c Railroad; thence in a so herly 
ection ng the west f the Missouri Pacific Railroad right 
of way to said point above men — on the west right-of-way line of 
sald venworth, rn 7 e of the 


„ however, to 


railroad rights of . ‘acres, more or han coe 5 
under- 


resery! 
the United States, or assigns, the coal, or royalty for 
1 3 for the purpose of constru and maintaining 
an electric power Sheet and s other works as may be Sates. 

sary Ok pr 2 27 to enable said corporation, its successors or assigns, to 
furnish Leavenworth, the disciplinary 8 eee Federal wih the 
the soldiers home, and the motor transport shops, together 
mig 8 ane 2 ers . and 

Serv. plant, w. an a uate sup, 

Sac, 2. That said ration, the Roane Wisetete Power | con its 
successors and and 
of said real estate for the uses and 


the direction and control Bt gee 3 ry of War and subject to the 
terms and conditions of the to be executed by said Secret of 
War as herein provided, so as said tract shall be used for the 
herein $j „ however, That said > 
C u cease to use and said 
premises 3 n and in that event said lease be- 


tif e this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
$ pa 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are several points of proper objection to this bill I will 
state to my friend from Kansas, and I would like for him to ex- 
plain. The way the bill is written you can see it is contemplated 
that the continuous use of this 2 acres—for all time 
and eternity is to be granted te this corporation. We do not 
know what we are going to get for it. There is no stipulation 
as to the time. It is not for a term of years. it is just left 
entirely to the discretion of the Secretary. You see what I 
contend for. The coal royalty is reserved to the Government. 
Why should it not be that oil and other minerals royalty be re- 
served to the Government? Usually where you find coal you 
find oil and valuable gas and other valuable minerals. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Coal is the only mineral known to exist in 
that part of the country. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I would like to know why there 
should not be a general mineral reservation in there, applying 


to all minerals. I think that is a very proper reservation. 


Mr. BLANTON. And there ought to be a fixed term of years 
here, and there ought to be something else besides furnishing 
power at a stipulated price. It is something to have power. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Unless the gentleman will as- 
sure us that there will be an amendment in there for a general 
mineral reservation I shall have to object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say that I intend to offer an amend- 
ment following the suggestion of the Secretary of War, that it 
shall be for a term of 50 years with the privilege in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of renewal for a like term. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the Secretary of War say? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Secretary Weeks goes into it and says this 
will be an advantage to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Except furnishing power at the same price 
Ree they charge everybody else. I am glad to see that the 
new majority whip is onto his business and is going to see to 
it that these limitations are placed on these bills, 

Mr. STAFFOLDD. There are two aspirants for that post to- 


Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 
Mr. ANTHONY. This is an AANA af a lettin. it 


sent out by the 
him, and his approval is fully set forth in the report. 


Mr. BLANTON. If it were any other Member than our col- 
Jeague here from Kansas, I should not be so disposed to object. 
{Laughter.] Because of all the Members of the House he least 
of all needs to carry home any bacon. [Laughter.] It looks 
to me like 154 acres of Government land bacon, 

Mr. ANTHONY. You will notice that the Secretary of War 
proposes to exact a rental return equivalent to the estimated 
value of the 15 acres of land, and he says the corporation 
has agreed to make a material reduction in the present rates 
charged for electricity, so that he says the lease will be of 
material advantage to the Government at this time. My own 


estimate is that there will be reductions in the electrical rates 


for the four governmental institutions mentioned in the bill. 
If they take electricity from this new plant, that will amount 
to not less than a $10,000 saving. The Government is now pay- 
ing about $60,000 a year for electricity. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will not object to placing in 
here a limitation in addition, to the effect that the Secretary 
of War will not make the term longer than 25 years at a 
time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion 50 years will be short 
enough, because undoubtedly the company intends to bond itself 
for the erection of a plant. 

Mr. BLANTON. We should treat them as we do foreigners, 
and make it 62 years. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment on pege 1, line 4. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“lense,” insert “for a term of 50 years, with the privilege, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War, of renewal for a like term.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there is another amendment 
that the gentleman from Kansas is going to offer. If he does 
not offer it, 1 will offer it. On page 3, line 3, after the word 
“coal,” insert “and other minerals,” and after “royalty” 
strike out the words “for the coal” and insert “on same.” 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Are oll and gas regarded as 
minerals? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 3, line g: after the word 
“coal,” insert the words “and other minerals”; and after the word 
“ royalty,” strike out the words “for the coal” and insert “on the 
same.” i 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the Clerk please report 
the latter part of the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 3, line 3, after the word 
coal,’ insert the words “and other minerals, and after the word 
ge royalty,” in the same line, strike out the words “for the coal” and 
insert on the same. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to so modify it. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1298) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. EDMONDS. 


T object. 

The gentleman from Texas objects. 

Will the gentleman reserve his objection? 
LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 
Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp on the seventy-odd proposed 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 
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invention. 
statutes speaking the sovereign will of all the people in a 


conditions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, we are told that there are 


now pending over 70 different propositions to amend the Con- 


stitution of the United States. As I am not the author nor 


am I especially interested in any such proposals, I feel that I 
ean discuss the general demand for such amendments without 


any personal bias or concern. I feel that I am in a position 
to consider the matter from a nation-wide aspect, having in 
view at one glance the entire past history of our country and 
looking forward with faith and contidence to a still greater 
future for the American people. We must remember that 
formal and written constitutions are relatively a very modern 
We must also remember that constitutions are but 


solemn manner for the purpose of organizing the government 
itself. Therefore constitutions are the law fixed by the people 
to govern the government aud to prescribe its relations to the 


people collectively and individually. 


NEARLY EVERYBODY WANTS SOME CHANGE. 
The amendments now pending may be grouped into two gen- 


eral classes: First. Those that seem to indicate some sort of 
dissatisfaction with the Federal organic law as it now exists. 


These wish a change to meet what they consider to be changed 
Second. The second group of proposed amendments 
represents the attitude of those who do not wish any change 
and, therefore, seek to make any future changes more difficult. 
Paradoxical as it seems, the second group who seek changes 


are most earnestly opposed to any change except the changes 


proposed by themselves. This group proposes to change the 


article of the Constitution with reference to amendments to the 


Federal Constitution by providing that any State may require 
that any amendment to the Federal Constitution in future 
shall be submitted to a popular yote in order to constitute 
ratification by such State. 

AS PEOPLE CHANGE, 80 MAY CONSTITUTIONS. 

It seems to be assumed by some that it was a mistake on the 
part of the makers of the Constitution to provide for any 
change whatever in the future except by well-nigh unanimous 
consent. The argument assumes that if the Constitution had 
not contained a Cause prescribing the manner in which the 
same might be amended that therefore it could never have 
been amended. Such an assumption is unfounded. The very 
power of the people that created the Constitution, acting 
through the several States, could change it just as they created 
it. It is beyond the power of one generation to bind the hands 
of future generations by any constitution or law. Just as it is 
beyond the power of one Congress to pass any law which ean 
not be repealed or amended by a future Congress, so the people 
acting in a sovereign capacity at one time can not bind the 
same people acting in the same way for all future time. 

Mr. Speaker, some superticial text-writers in discussing our 
constitutional system have left the impression that the Federal 
Constitution was and is the foundation of all government in 
America, and they have stated positively and clearly that the 
several State governments and constitutions are modeled and 
framed after the fashion of the Federal Constitution. Many 
historians, being caught by the laudatory phrases of Gladstone 
with reference to our Federal Constitution being the most 
wonderful work ever struck off by the brain and purpose of 
man at a given time,” have left the impression that the Fed- 
eral Constitution was something entirely and completely new at 
the time it was set up. This false assumption has led to the 
impression by Many unthinking and impressionable people that 
the men who sat in the convention at Philadelphia from May 
until September, 1787, and framed the draft of the Federal Con- 
stitution to propose to the States were so wise and so learned 
and so patriotic as to be practically inspired by divine wisdom 
and power. 

I yield to no man, Mr. Speaker, in my respect for the heroic men 
of that period. But it is not necessary to show one’s admiration 
and prove one’s patriotism by obscuring the actual historical 
facts. The facts are that the men in that convention were hard- 
headed, practical men of affairs. That Constitution represents 
many compromises and is the result of many conflicts. That 
Constitution was the most matter-of-fact, nonsentimental, utili- 
tarian instrument that the men of that period could execute. 
In fact, about 50 years after the Constitution became operative 
there developed a cult so profoundly moved by a conviction of 
duty to abolish chattel slavery in negroes that when they saw 
provisions in the Federal Constitution recognizing the existence 
of slavery and pledging the Federal Government to exercise its 
power in some respects to protect the slave owner in his prop: 
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erty, they declared that Constitution of the fathers to be “A 
league with death and a covenant with hell.” William Lloyd 
Garrison, the author of this denunciation, is honored in many 
parts of our country, not only in the textbooks but his form 
and features perpetuated in bronze and marble in the most pub- 
lic places. 

This remark quoted above of the great Gladstone was a part 
of a bright epigram in order to contrast the difference between 
the British constitution as a growing organism” as against 
the American Constitution as a “fixed organism.” In the 
same breath he described the British constitution as “the 
most subtle organism which has proceeded from progressive 
history.” But rhetorical expressions employed for the purpose 
of emphasis must not be relied upon as historical facts. In 
truth both the American Constitution and the British Consti- 
tution are the products of progressive history. They are both 
living organisms and are both constantly changing in two ways: 
First, by practice and interpretation, and next by conscious 
amendment or addition. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, there is very little room for originality 
in matter relating to governments. Most of us are apt to be- 
lieve that the Declaration of Independence was an original 
composition inspired by the heart and brain and formulated 
by the pen of Thomas Jefferson alone. As a matter of fact, a 
little digging into the prior history shows that the stately 
phrases and lordly sentences of that immortal document are 
largely accumulated from a variety of sources extending over 
many years. Many of the thoughts and some of the words 
are to be found in the famous charge to the grand jury by 
Judge Drayton at Cheraw, S. C., in 1765. The sturdy frontiers- 
men of western North Carolina had met at Charlotte, N. C. 
on May 20, 1775, and promulgated the Mecklenburg Declara- 
tion of Independence.” The stalwart lovers of liberty in Vir- 
ginia in May and June, 1776, led by George Mason, formulated 
the first Bill of Rights to find place in any American Constitu- 
tion. The most casual reading of that epoch-making Virginia 
document will show that Thomas Jefferson was debtor to 
George Mason. James Otis in Boston was thundering forth the 
same immortal sentiments. Scores of newspapers and maga- 
zines and pamphlets were scattering the principles of free gov- 
ernment amongst the Colonists for at least five years before 
they were all concentrated and boiled down into one single 
eloquent utterance on July 4, 1776. 

HISTORIC KOOT OF DEMOCRACY. 


But back of all this feeling and thought and discussion was 
a universal evolution of ideals respecting the fundamental prin- 
ciples of government, John Milton had gathered but a mustard 
seed of truth from Plato and Thomas More and Oliver Crom- 
well and from hundreds of other sources and had produced a 
living. vigorous plant of literature upon the subject. John Locke 
had discussed the subject with philosophic abstraction and with 
a decorous deference to existing institutions so as not to render 
insecure his own place and fortune, but those who read between 
the lines and those who made logical application of his proposi- 
tions could but see that they inevitably led to the conclusion 
that government rests upon the consent of the governed; that 
the majority of the governed have the right to alter their gov- 
ernment at will; and that there rests upon the majority the 
obligation so as to administer to the government as to secure the 
life, the liberty, and the opportunity to pursue happiness to all 
the people. 

THE PEOPLE, NOT PAPERS, PRESERVE LIBERTY. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice recently a cult that ascribes something 
like inspired significance to the abstractions contained in the 
preamble to the Federal Constitution. One writer says the 
preamble contains the key to the Constitution, it utters its spirit, 
and unfolds its deep philosophy.” Mr. Speaker, such superficial 
sentimentality is more apt to be hurtful than helpful. Sensible 
people do not have to set up idols in order to worship. Reason- 
able people know that God Almighty did not hand down the 
Constitution of the United States along with the Ten Command- 
ments from the glorious heights of Sinai. People with common 
sense know that the matter-of-fact framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution were human and with limited human vision, and that 
the permanence and stability of their work is not due to any 
peculiar and God-given power, nor to any sudden stroke of supe- 
rior genius, but is due to the traditions of liberty and order that 
rest in the people themselves of these States, and is further due 
to the enlightenment and to the devotion to the ideals of civiliza- 
tion that the succeeding generations have entertained. From 
early times men have argued that because the preamble con- 
tained these words, to promote the general welfare,” then the 
Federal Government can and should enact any legislation and 
enter into any activity that may conceivably promote the gen- 


eral welfare. Of course, a sober second thought will reveal to 
such hasty thinkers that the purpose of the people in establish- 
ing the Federal Constitution was to promote the general welfare 
in so far as such promotion was possible by the exercise by the 
Federal Gafernment of those powers expressly conferred upon 
it by the Constitution. 

I wonder what these rhapsodists would say about the expres- 
sion “to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to our 
posterity”? How would they define liberty? Where is that 
liberty defined in the Constitution? I well imagine that nearly 
every person has a different conception of liberty. The boot- 
legger has one conception and the consistent prohibitionist an- 
other conception. As a matter of fact, the terms liberty ” and 
“freedom” and “ justice” can not be completely defined by 
anyone and the mind can only partially conceive of their mean- 
ing by a comprehensive study, not only of existing law and 
of existing institutions but of the evolutionary processes by 
which Anglo-Saxon institutions have developed. 

THE TRIPARTITE DIVISION OF POWERS. 


It is falsely assumed that the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution were the first to divide the powers of government into 
three equal and coordinate divisions, known, respectively, as the 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments. As a matter 
of fact, 11 of the 13 original States had very shortly after inde- 
pendence was declared in 1776, and at least one and maybe 
others before the Declaration of Independence, had proceeded 
to frame State constitutions in which the tripartite division of 
powers was clearly outlined. The constitution of Massachusetts, 
framed in 1780, is an orderly and systematic distribution of 
these three chief governmental powers. The men of that period 
who read at all were usually very familiar with the writings 
of Montesquieu on the “ Spirit of Laws,” published about 1758, 
and he clearly outlines the division of the powers of government 
into legislative, executive, and judicial. 

It is also stated upon apparently good authority that Mon- 
tesquieu obtained his ideas from reading the works of John 
Locke, which were published about the year 1691. However, 
a consideration of Locke’s “ Treatise on Government ” discloses 
the fact that Locke seems to have ignored the judicial depart- 
ment of government. He divides the powers of governinent 
into legislative and executive and then he subdivides the execu- 
tive powers into domestic and federative. By domestic he 
means the enforcement of laws among the people at home, and 
by federative he means handling the diplomatie affairs of the 
government in its relation with all foreign governments. I 
assume that in the classification of Locke the judicial powers 
would be included within the classification of “domestic execu- 
tive powers.“ In other words, he would consider the courts as 
but agencies by which the government executes the laws en- 
acted by the legislative branch. As a matter of fact, there 
is a very close and intimate contact between the executive and 
judicial departments. In the first place, so far as criminal 
laws are concerned, the executive department of the govern- 
ment must first institute criminal proceedings and then prose- 
cute them before the courts and after judgment is rendered 
must take charge of the convicted person and enforce the 
judgment of the court. In other words, the court is powerless 
to act except upon cases affirmatively brought before it by 
the executive department, and the court is powerless to enforce 
its judgments except by the power lent it by the executive de- 
partment, 

The court is like a man without either hand. It can not 
stretch out its right hand to grasp offenders and bring them 
into court, and it can not stretch out its left hand and punish 
offenders duly convicted. The court is personified by the brain 
and the heart of the person without either hand. It has the 
brain to perceive the facts and judgment to weigh the facts, 
and the conscience to do what truth demands and the lips to 
pronounce the decision of head and heart, and there the court 
stops. How tremendously important it is, therefore, that the 
court should never decide except upon full hearing into all the 
facts, and that its decisions should reflect a conscience free 
from passion and void of selfish interest. 

THE ONLY ORIGINAL FEATURE. 


There is not a single original idea in the Federal Constitution 
so far as government in general is concerned, though there is 
an original application of a well-established governmental prin- 
eiple as applied to Federal Government. This original feature 
is the fact that under Federal Government, in contrast with 
that existing under the former Articles of Confederation and 
in contrast with all other federated governments, it was to 
have the power of directly taxing the citizens of the whole 
country for the support of the Federal Government, and the 
laws of this Federal Government were to be directly and im- 
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mediately obligatory upon the citizens of all the States within 
the confederation. Consequently we have the original and 
novel situation of two entirely separate and distinct. govern- 
ments operating at the same time upon the same people and 
within the same territory. It is not to be wondered at that 
there should have developed misunderstandings and conflicts 
between these two separate and distinct governments, and 
therefore the student of history and of government is. not sur- 
prised’ that these controversies resulted. in the War of Cessa- 
tion, commonly called the Civil War, but more properly and 
appropriately designated as the War between. the States. l 
LET CONGRESS STOP PASSING UNCONSTITUTIONAL LAWS. 

Mr. Speaker, the matter of the power of the courts to declare: 
an act of the legislative department, having received. Executive 
approval, to. be void because of unconstitutionality is receiving: 

= a great deal of consideration at this time. Without discussing, 
the merits of that question. one way or the other, I desire to 
present a consideration which should eliminate the question 
just mentioned to the realms of academic discussion. If the 
Members of Congress and the President would do their duty, 
then no Supreme Court would ever have a chance to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional. It is the habit of passing: 
the buck” by Members of Congress that has brought about a 
_ situation that is giving concern to many people. Let me remind 
the Congress and the country that there is the same high obli- 
gation upon the Members of Congress to protect aud defend the 
Constitution that there is upon the President and the members 
of the Supreme Court. As a matter of fact, the constitutional 
oath. administered to the President. requires him “to protect 
and defend the Constitution.” The oath taken by every Mem- 
ber of Congress binds him “ to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion,” but. when you come to the oath prescribed by law to be 
taken by every judge of the United States courts from the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court down, you find that it binds 
the judge to administer justice without respect to persons and 
to do equal right to the poor and the rich agreeably to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States.” So there is the 
chief and primary obligation on the Members of both Houses: of 
Congress to say whether the bill proposed to be enacted into 
law is constitutional. In fact, that ought to be the first ques- 
tion asked. 

Tf that question is answered affirmatively, then the question 
of the wisdom and policy of the proposed legislation may be 
considered. It should make no difference with a Member as to 
his sympathy with the aim and object of the legislation. The 
question of constitutionality or unconstitutionality meets him at 
the very threshold if he is to remember his oath. I fear that 
too many are apt to say : Oh, the constitutionality is a matter 
for the courts.. We think the legislation will do good and it 
may never get into court, and if it does at least five of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court may be so much in sympathy. with 
the object of the legislation that they will do as Congress is 
doing, to wit, sacrifice the Constitution for some economic or 
social or political. purpose.” 

CONGRESS BEST. JUDGE OF CONSTITUTION, 

Mr. Speaker, the courts have a great deal to say about what 
was the intention and the purpose: of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. I feel satisfied t.the framers of the Constitution 
never intended that the Members of Congress would neglect 
their duty in passing conscientiously and deliberately upon the 
constitutionality of proposed legislation. The framers of the 
Constitution knew that future Members of the Congress could 
know as much about the purpose and intent and plan and scope 
of Federal Government and the Federal Constitution as any 
members of the Supreme Court. The framers of the Federal 
Constitution knew that it was not any cryptic, or mysterious, 
or unnatural instrument: with some hidden and weird and puz- 
zling meaning. that could be ascertained only by being juggled 
over and “conjured” in a dark room, On the contrary, they 
knew that the words of the Constitution were. a rather inade- 
quate expression. of its spirit and purpose. They knew that the 
principles of liberty, if they are to endure, must reside in the 
breasts and brain of the people rather than in musty and mys- 
terious documents. 

The framers of the Constitution: knew that. when all their 
language was taken together it would plainly reveal, especially 
when construed by the rule fixed in the tenth amendment, that 
it was to be and is a government of limited powers, and that 
unless a power were expressly conferred or fairly implied as 
necessary and proper for the execution of the express: powers, 
then all such was denied to the Federal Government and must 
be exercised by the States and by the States alone. Surely 
they knew that all the Members of Congress. for all future time 
would be able to understand the English language, and they had 
reason to assume that many Members of the future Congress 


would be trained lawyers, and therefore there was good reason 
for the framers: of the Constitution to believe that all the Mem- 
bers, of Congress in both Houses could and would understand 
the Constitution and would abide by it. 

CONSTITUTIONAL VRINCIPLES CAN BH GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD. 

Mr. Speaker, constitutions must be and are susceptible of 
being understood in their broad’ principles’ and outlines by all 
the people. Our universally accepted system of popular sov- 
ereignty declares that the Constitution is made by the people. 


' If, therefore, the people made it, surely the people understand 


it. If the people understand it, then surely their more than 500 
representatives: freshly elected by the people can understand 
the Constitution better than nine judges who have not been 
elected by the people to their office, and some of whom have 
never been elected by the people to any office and whose lives 
have been given to the study of mere controversies between per- 
sons. 

The only trouble is: that: these Members of Congress have 
gotten in the habit of failing to study the Constitution. They 
have overlooked their duty to study the Constitution: But if 
the Members of Congress would do their duty in: this: respect, 
and if the President, who should, above all persons, understand: 
the Constitution, and who. is sworn. especially to protect and 
defend the Constitution, should do his duty and strike down 
by the veto every bill that he regards as unconstitutional—if 
Congress and the President would do these things, then the 
Supreme Court would have no fair nor reasonable opportunity 
to say that there is a real conflict in any case: between: the 
Constitution and the statute, and that as between these two 
in eian the statute must yield. and the Constitution must 
stan 

WHAT WE MEAN BY “ AMERICANISM.” 

When we speak of Americanism.” and of the American sys- 
tem,” and when we urge loyalty to the American Constitu- 
tion,“ we must remember all that is implied: within these terms. 
The great underlying and fundamental proposition implied by 
Americanism, after the preliminary conception of popular sov— 
ereignty, is our dual division, of governmental powers between 
the States and the National Government. Some people seem 
disposed to feel that such a reminder is out of date and that 
talk about “State rights“ is an anachronism, and seem to 
feel that to be loyal to this dual system of Government implies: 
some sort of disloyalty to the National Government. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Speaker,, the Federal Government. and the 
Federal Constitution are as much dedicated. and obligated to 
the preservation of the States in their full reserved powers as 
to the preservation of the Federal power in its fullest consti- 
tutional extent. 

The 13. States existed before the Federal Government existed. 
Undoubtedly they created the Federal Government. It is true 
that 85 other States, nearly 75 per cent of all the States, have 
since been. created by the authority and power and permission 
of the Federal Government. But be it said to the credit of the 
strength and vigor of American ideals that those in control of 
the Federal Government conferred upon these 35 States admitted 
into the Union after the original 18 had created this great 
‘ederal system the same full and complete enjoyment of local 
State sovereignty, under the Constitution, that the original 13 
States had: This fact is a fine tribute to the firm conviction of 
these who later administered the Federal Government that the 
full integrity and vigor and independence in all internal matters 
of the States themselves are essential to the peace and prog- 
ress and power of the American: people: 

* AN INDESTRUCTIBLE UNION OF INDESTRUCTIBLE STATES.” 

Mr. Speaker, so many are the advantages that we have derived. 
from the division of governmental power between the States 
and the Nation that even if such a system had not been created 
by the States it would be wise and politic for us now to adopt 
that system. It seems that Providence has guided the American 
people ever since the discovery of this continent. The settle- 
ment of different parts of the country by different classes and 
groups and religious sects of the English people is now seen 
to have been a happy and fortunate disposition. 

The mingling with these English elements of the Dutch of 
New York, the French of Louisiana, the Germans of Penn- 
sylvania, the Spanish of Florida, and the patches of Scandi- 
navians and Swiss and other nationalities here and there has 
brought about a tolerance, a breadth, a liberality, and a gener- 
osity distinctly and exclusively American. But there remained 


enough of provincialism and localism and selfishness: of the 


people of the different colonies to compel them to be chary 
about surrendering all the powers of government to a single 
central agency. They had left the homes of their fathers in 
Europe to enjoy religious freedom and civil liberty amidst the 
hardships and dangers and loneliness of a new country. They 
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divined what we now see, the dangers and tyrannies of a 
huge bureaucracy, consequently they grudgingly gave up to 
the Federal Government only those powers that bitter trials 
in war and grim necessity in peace had shown to be essential 
to the preservation of their dearly bought and much beloved 
liberties, The results have been marvelous. In the main the 
people haye enjoyed the greatest possible freedom consistent 
with State and national obligations. Though the population has 
been multiplied by fifty and though the area has been multiplied 
by more than three and though the wants of civilization and 
the creations of modern science have multiplied a thousandfold 
the activities and interests of the people, the individual citizens 
in South Carolina and in Texas and in Wisconsin, with cer- 
tain inevitable exceptions, enjoy the same personal liberty that 
the Pilgrim Fathers in Massachusetts did or that the cavaliers 
in Virginia did, 


OUR DUAL SYSTEM INSURES SAFETY. 


Mr. Speaker, the safety of American institutions rests with 
the States. Modern experience has shown that the greatest 
precaution for the safety of students in colleges and of patients 
in hospitals and of inmates in asylums is to have them scattered 
in a number of different buildings disconnected, so that fire 
originating in one place may be localized before widespread dam- 
age is done. It is like the device of the unsinkable ship that has 
a number of separate water-tight compartments. Though the 
ship be rammed by another ship or be torpedoed by a submarine, 
yet the entire ship is not sunk because the inrush of water is 
confined to the particular compartment broken in, So it is 
with the American “ Ship of State.“ Each of these 48 States, 
in the language of Mr. Justice Holmes, is “an isolated chamber 
of experiment.” Though excessive socialistic ideas take posses- 
sion of one State, their dangers are perceived by others and 
the evil checked before widespread harm is done. Though the 
baleful and damning power of corporate wealth get possession 
of one State, yet the evils are confined to the single State af- 
fected and the example becomes a warning lesson to other 
States. If all the powers of government for the 110,000,000 of 
Americans scattered over this entire part of the continent were 
concentrated in the hands of one government at Washington, 
then the enemies of that government, by whatever name those 
enemies may be called, whatever mav be their motives, could 
concentrate and multiply their assaults upon that single place 
and might overthrow the Government itself to the everlasting 
distress of the people and the destruction of -tional ideals 
and power and prosperity. 

WHAT MEANS OUR MONROE DOCTRINE? 


Mr. Speaker, in these times of turmoll, of agitation, and of 
world disorder, it seems that nearly every platform and pulpit 
sends forth a warning that for this reason or for that reason 
“civilization is trembling in the balance; that if something 
happens, or does not happen, the human race will reenter an 
epoch of stagnation and decline, like the ‘dark ages’; and 
that out of this through the slow centuries the peoples must 
eventually grope to a new day.” Personally I share no such 
gloomy apprehension. A little study of the history of former 
periods of agitation and of unrest will show that similar dire- 
ful predictions were then made also. And yet a comprehen- 
sive view of history demonstrates that every revolution, made 
necessary by undesirable conditions, such as our forefathers 
endured for years before they threw off the claims of British 
authority, has in fact been one of the processes of evolution. 
For Americans who love to breathe the spirit of freedom, 
liberty, justice, and democracy these days are filled with high 
hopes. Americans have been the champions of human freedom 
since before the American Revolution. The principles of goy- 
ernmental independence, as announced in the Declaration of 
Independence, reacted upon the people of France, and in a few 
years, and after much blood and suffering, lasting through 
scores of years, that people have stepped out into the full light 
of liberty. But well do we remember the “ jeremiads” of 
Edmund Burke, who poured forth his powerful and eloquent 
denunciations of the excesses prevailing in France, and from 
being the champion and defender of justice and liberty, as he 
had been during our controversy with England, he became the 
spokesman for reaction and for autocracy and despotism, 

The Bourbons and their friends argued that if such a liberal 
as Edmund Burke was disgusted at the failure of democracy 
to function and the suicidal crimes of democracy, as evidenced 
by the “reign of terror” in Paris, then all others were justi- 
fied in concluding that man could be safely and sanely governed 
only upon the principle of the “ divine right of kings,” and the 
divine right of the favorites of kings, and the divine ordination 
that all other men are proscribed to a life of servitude and 
servility. But Americans did not lose their faith in democ- 


racy. When Napoleon, that child of revolution, was finally 
caught and curbed, then the despots of Europe decided that it 
was time to restore the power of royal prerogatiyes among 
those South American peoples who had won their independ- 
ence by the sword from their mother country at a time when 
she and her royalistic allies were kept busy trying to outflank 
“the Little Corporal.” So Spain said that she would regain 
her lost provinces in South America, Then the American 

ple rose to the last man and backed the sentiment of the Mon- 
roe doctrine to the effect that the North American Republic 
would consider the restoration of kingly power in South Amer- 
ica as an unfriendly act. The Monroe doctrine means and can 
mean only this—that if Spain by the assistance of other heredi- 
tary rulers could overthrow democracy In South America, then 
England by the same token and by the same assistance could 
overthrow democracy in North America and reestablish her 
dominion in this land which had been “ dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that to secure these 
things governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

When America was in the throes of a great Civil War for 
four years, undecided whether or not her Government or any 
government wus dedicated to the principles of liberty, justice, 
and democracy, European autocracy stealthily conspired against 
the rights of free men and established a monarchy by the power 
of their military machines in our sister Republic of Mexico. 
When peace was reestablished amongst the States, and with 
peace returned power, then we notified France and the world 
that Maximilian must move from Mexico. 

We were the friends of humanity in 1898 when the oppressed 
Cuban people were driven hither and thither like cattle by the 
bayonets of a Spanish bully. We have declared—and I believe 
we mean still to keep our pledge—that the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands shall in due season enjoy the inalienable right of 
any nation to decide upon the form of their own government, 
to determine its policies, and to control all their affairs, internal 
and external. ` 

We have watched the overthrow of despotism in China, and 
we have rejoiced when that people seemed to be waking from 
their age-long sleep. We have seen an unspeakable and inde- 
scribable despotism in Russia that sent without cause or trial 
its victims by the thousands to freeze in Siberia broken by the 
power of a popular uprising; and though for a time at least 
the old hereditary ezardom is replaced by a more numerous 
oligarchy, yet we have faith to believe that out of sovletism 
will ultimately grow representative democracy and that the 
patient, faithful, honorable Russian people will finally come 
into their own. If the French could survive a reign of terror 
and could upen the ruins of a commune rear the form of a 
stable and liberal Republic, then surely we should. not lose 
hope in the possibility of Russia to do the same thing. People 
with liberal minds were happy when the German masses drove 
from their borders the imperial impersonation of hereditary 
military power. People who genuinely love freedom in America 
loye to find other peoples coming into the possession of the same 
blessing, If every nation were as America is, truly representa- 
tive of the will and interests of the masses, then international 
and world peace would prevail forever. 

We have no selfish designs upon the lands, or the resources, 
or the labors of any people on the globe. We rejoice that fully 
three-fourths of all the people of the world have followed our 
example since 1776, and have set up for themselves govern- 
ments that represent the feelings, and needs, and the desires of 
the great masses of the people who produce the wealth, who 
perform the labor, and who fight the battles for those nations. 

WE NEED PATIBNCH; DEMOCRACIES ARB SLOW. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we should have faith in the permanence and 
the final universal triumph of the fundamental principles of 
Americanism, When we haye faith then we will have patience. 
It is entirely obvious that there is too much impatience at this 
time, The extreme progressives chafe at the restraints and 
requirements of orderly and settled constitutional government. 
The reactionaries are impatient of every step and expression 
that promises a change toward liberalism. Some people wish 
legislation of a particular kind and hurry to procure it, irrespec- 
tive of the means or agency employed. The result is that many 
rush to Congress with propaganda that counts into the thou- 
sands and weighs by the tons, when as a matter of fact they 
ought to be employing their propaganda on the State legisla- 
tures. Why, Mr, Speaker, I have known people to urge upon 
me that Congress should enact such and such legislation, and 
when I told them that Congress does not have the power to 
legislate upon the subject mentioned, and recommended that 
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they approach their representative in the State legislature upon 
the subject, they would then say that they hardly considered 
if worth while to bother the State legislature. If an idea is 
good and worth while, then its champions should be patient 
enough to ascertain the proper constitutional method for enact- 
ing the idea into law. As a result of this impatience we find 
intolerance and mutual distrust. a Fess 

The ultra progressive would wipe out the Constitution where 
it stands in his way. The ultra reactionary would fix the 
Constitution so it never could be changed. What we need 
above all is for our people to grasp the fundamental principles 
of “ Americanism” which implies the divine right of a settled, 
well ascertained majority to govern under the Constitution and 
the right of the requisite constitutional majority to change the 
Constitution itself. But at the same time, we need to warn 
our people from the forum and by the press about the un- 
speakable dangers certain to follow in the wake of this wide- 
spread powerful tendency to concentrate power in the hands 
of Federal bureaucrats. I believe that the people are already 
realizing that the pendulum for the first half century after the 
Civil War had swung too fer in the direction of federalization 
and centralization. I believe that the pendulum is now begin- 
ning to swing back, and that the people are realizing the wis- 
dom of Thomas Jefferson's warning and are willing to follow 
his precepts when he taught us that just as much of the 
governmental power should be kept just as close to the people 
as possible. Jefferson shows us how the township should hug 
to its bosom township affairs, and the county be jealous of 
county rights, and the State should guard all of its powers 
and prerogatives, so that the Nation could not suck into a 
mighty maelstrom of red tape and bureaucracy the vast volume 
of business that comes home to the bosoms and breasts of men. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I patiently march on the highway ef prog- 
ress. I have confidence that the future of America is safe and 
that the world itself will come through the throes of many sor- 
rows and griefs to a yet fuller realization of human power and 
of human happiness than ever before. Since early manhood I 
have rejoiced to see the rising tide of democracy throughout the 
world. To my mind, as I have read history, it has confirmed 
my faith in America. It has been to me a triumph of American 
ideals. As I have viewed it, America became a world power 
when she planted her feet upon the bedrock of eternal truth 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence. I have followed 
through the pages of history the action and reaction of that 
truth from nation to nation and have felt a joyful thrill at 
witnessing the world bear testimony to the power of America. 
We are too apt to forget that the power of America does not 
consist merely in her resources; nor in her Army and Navy; nor 
yet in her man power by the millions; nor in her fields, forests, 
and mines; but the real power of America consists in the force 
of her ideals, in the truth of her principles, and in the confi- 
dence that all mankind has in her unselfish devotion to the 
principles of a righteous and just representative government. 
There may be eddies along the banks of the stream; there have 
been reigns of terror, and communes, and soviet savagery; but 
he must be blind who can not see that the great stream of hu- 
man history bears upon its bosom the ever-accumulating volume 
of representative government and the indisputable evidence of 
the final and complete triumph of democracy. The individual 
withers, but the races progress more and more.” As the tide 
of democratic progress advances certain individuals and certain 

class interests may suffer here and there, and the writh- 
ing victims may raise a cry of protest against the forces that 
crush them. But it has ever been thus. 

It is the inexorable law of human progress. It is the will of 
God as revealed in His word. But just so sure as God is good 
and just and true, just so surely are all nations upon the face 
of the earth coming finally and gloriously into the complete 
possession of their own. Mankind has raised the question, 
voiced by the English masses for more complete control 
of their own affairs, and asks with the British poet: 


When wilt Thou save the people? O Lord ef Mercy, when? 

Not thrones and crowns, but nations; 

Not kings and lords, but men. 

Flowers of Thy heart are they; 

Let them not pass like 

Let them rule, who wor 

God save the people! 
SCHOONER “ MOUNT HOPE.” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14249) for the relief of the owners of the American schooner 
Mount Hope. 

The Clerx read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 


ss away; j g 
and fight, and pay; 


Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the chairman of the commit- 
tee is going to offer an amendment as to demurrage charges. 
I have no objection to the bill with that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owners of the American 
schooner Mount Hope against the United States for damages and loss 
alleged to have been caused by the collision of said vessel with the 
United Stetes steamship Navesink, off Pollocks Rip Lightship, on No- 
vember 21, 1916, may be sued for by the said owners of the American 
‘schooner Mount Hope im the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of New York, sitting as a court of 1 — yon 

ave 


rights of appeal: Pr given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear and 
defend for the United States: Provided further, That said sult shall 
be brought and commenced within four months of the date of the 
passage of this act. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDS : P: 
“ suit,” insert “ to the extent only of such 
claims for demurrage to said vessel.” 

TR SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


MRS. R. S. ABERNETHY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7267) granting permission to Mrs. R. S. Abernethy, of Lincoln- 
ton, N. C., to aecept the decoration of the bust of Bolivar. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will not the gentleman reserve his 
objection for a minute? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This bill has been carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which has made 
a unanimous report after very mature consideration. The 
only purpose of the bill is to enable the sister of a sailor who 
rendered valuable service in connection with operations in 
South American waters to receive a mere decoration. It is not 
to receive a bust, but it is to receive a ribbon which is denomi- 
nated in the bill as the decoration of the bust of Bolivar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we recognize that at this late 
day? ; 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Why should we not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not care at this late hour to go into 
the merits of this question, but I remember the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] made a very earnest 
fight against the policy of allowing the German Government— 
I think it was the German Government—to recognize some of 
our consular and diplomatic officers with gifts and the like. I 
do not know what became of that bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman would read the 
report which was very carefully prepared by my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Core of Iowa] I think it would go far 
toward removing his objections to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a very illuminating and a full his- 
torical report, as I can see by glancing at it, but I confess that 
I have not had the time to read it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think my friend often reaches 
conclusions without having had the time to read reports on 
bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I read 
the reports very carefully, and when I have not had the time 
to do so, I am always open to conviction. I keep an open 
mind. If I had read the report perhaps I would be more posi- 
tive as to my position. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the distinguished gentleman 
will allow me, this is a very simple matter. The lady is 
anxious to receive this ribbon. I have no interest in the bill. 
The lady is not a resident of my State. It is my friend, the 
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gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Burwixxrzl who intro- the Government has improved by expending large sums of 


duced -the-bill. I trust the gentleman will find it in his heart 
to withdraw his objection. . I 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

he SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
“he bill was read, as follows: 

Be * „ R.-S. , of Lincolnton, N. C. 
be eee 8 g olin ae the beat od Bolivar tendered 
by the Government of Venezuela to her brother, Lieut. Commander 
Rufus Z. Johnston, United States Navy, and that the ue of 
State be permitted to deliver the decoration to Mrs. R. 8. rnethy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 


CERTAIN LANDS AT CAMP JACKSON, 8. C. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
4404) authorizing the Secretary of War to transfer to trustees 
to be named by the Chamber of Commerce of Columbia, S. C., 
certain lands at Camp Jackson, S. O. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object. This bill 
authorizes the transfer of 1,192 acres of land in the military 
reservation at Camp Jackson. Why should we transfer 1,192 
acres of land to some trustees and let them sell it or dispose of 
it for charitable or educational purposes? Why can not the 
United States Government perform its own charity work? 

Mr. FULMER. If my friend from Texas will allow me, I 
will be glad to tell him the reason why. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what I would like to have—an 
explanation, 

Mr. FULMER. I will be glad to explain it to the gentleman. 
In 1917 various public-spirited citizens in South Carolina by 
public subscription bought and paid for 1,192 acres of land and 
presented it as a gift to the Government without any cost 
whatsoever. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why? 

Mr. FULMER. For camp purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here was a committee of public-spirited 
citizens who donated certain land for the purpose of having a 
United States camp located at Camp Jackson. 

Mr. BLANTON. For commercial benefit. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Having donated it, they now want the 
Government to return it gratis. 

Mr, FULMER. If the gentleman will allow me to explain, I 
do not think he will have any objection. If you will read the 
report of the Subcommittee on Military Affairs under date of 
January 5, 1922, you will find that they recommended that this 
land be given back to the donors free of any expense. This 
land was given to the Government by a corporation. This cor- 
poration is not asking that the land be given back to them, but 
the welfare board, in connection with the chamber of commerce, 
ask that they may have this land given back to them, to be 
placed in the hands of trustees, for educational purposes, agri- 
culture, and so forth. If you will read the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War, you will see that he recommends this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But after receiving property from private 
individuals for certain purposes, why should the Government 
give it back for nothing? 

Mr. FULMER. I should like to read the letter of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
report. 

Mr. MILLER. The Government had had the use of it. 

Mr. FULMER. Les; and it is nothing now but an expense to 
the Government. They got the use of it. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULMER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. It was the opinion of the committee that 
where patriotie citizens subscribed for a tract of land and it 
was the disposition of the Government to return it, it having 
served all the purposes the Government had for it or ever will 
have, that the property given in this patriotic way should be 
returned to those citizens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that going to be the policy where a 


I have read the letter as set forth in the 


private association has donated land to the Government which 


money for highways—— : 
` Mr. MILLER. There is nothing of the kind on this land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are highways on the land. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; for Government use. 

Mr. FULMER. There are no improvements on it and the part 
of the original tract they retain. They are giving back on 
the outside 1,192 acres that are not nearly so yaluable. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they giving land in exchange for this? 

Mr. FULMER, 0. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr: Speaker, I want to state to the gentle- 
man that the pople made this donation for the benefit that this 
military camp would bring to their community, It brought a 7 
great horde of soldiers there. Merchants were able to sell 
large supplies and they reaped a great benefit, like every other 
community in the United States that had a military camp. The 
Government spent lots of money there that they never will get 
back. It would sell the buildings for about 5 per cent of what 
they cost—that is what they usually get on them—it will not get 
one cent back for roads, they will not get one cent for sidewalks, 
for the light system, the water system. 

Mr. FIELDS. ‘There is nothing of that kind on this land. 
Mr. BLANTON. If it is not, it is the first military camp that 
I have heard of that did not have them. 

Mr. McSWAIN. This bill does not include the whole camp, 

Mr. BLANTON, It includes 1,192 acres, which is almost two 
sections of land. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to state > 

Mr. MONDELL. If there is to be objection, Mr. Speaker, I 
think that we should pass.on to the next bill, 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman from Wisconsin will object 
if I do not. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I object. 1 


CAPT. NORMAN RANDOLPH, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14317) granting permission to Capt. Norman Randolph, United 
States Army, to accept the decoration of the Spanish Order of 
Military Merit of Alfonzo XIII. 

The Ulerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, we have just 
passed a bill reported by the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore], granting the bust of Bolivar as a decora- 
tion, This is for the decoration of an Army officer by the King 
of Spain? : 

Mr. FISH. The Spanish ambassador, 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many requests are there pending of 
that kind? 

Mr. FISH. Only two altogether, This was reported out from 
the Committe on Foreign Affairs, and it is similar to the one 
that Just went through. I hope the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That Capt. Norman Randolph, United States 
Army, be authorized fo acce t the decoration of the Spanish Order of 
Military Merit of Alfonso XIII, tendered by his excellency the Count 
of Vinaza, the ambassador of Spain at the Peruvian Centennial, and 
that the Department of State be permitted to deliver the decoration 
to Capt. Norman Randolph, United States Army. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN W. STANTON, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S, 
2934) to provide for the issuance to John W. Stanton by the 
Secretary of the Interior of patent to certain land upon payment 
therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ecte., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue 1 to John W. Stanton, of 
Great Falls, Mont., for the west half of the southwest quarter of 
section 2, the north half of the northwest quarter of section 11, and 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 8, all in 
township 23 north of range 4 east, principal meridian of Montana 
upon payment by said John W. Stanton therefor at the rate of $1.2 
per acre. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. ; 
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FEDERAL BUILDING SITE, DUQUOIN, ILL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14183) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
sell a portion of the Federal building site in the city of 
Duquoin, III. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to sell to the 
Christian Church of noin, III., that portion of the Federal buildin 
site in said city, fronting 30 feet on the eastern boundary of sai 
site extending eastwardly of that width, 100 feet, along the entire 
northern boundary of said church property; at such time and upon 
such terms as he may deem to be to the best interests of the United 
States; to convey the land to said Christian Church by the usual 
quitclaim deed; and to deposit the proceeds of such sale in the Treas- 
uy of the United’ States as a miscellaneous receipt derived from the 
sale of public property. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment which T 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, after the word “ terms,” Insert “ but at not less than 
the appraised value, to be determined by bim.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
offer that amendment. 

Mr. DENISON, I have offered it at the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. BLANTON. We let these bills pass upon the report and 
the bill. I understand they are going to get a great deal more 
than the land has ever been appraised for. That is the reason 
I let the bill go by. The land cost $3,000 when it was originally 
purchased by the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is a bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to sell these lands. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would rather leave it to him fo fix. the 
terms. s 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is what we are doing—at not less 
than the appraised value, to be determined by him. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if you insert that language it is going 
to authorize him to take it at the appraised value which may 
have been made 20 years ago. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this is safeguarding the interests 
of the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would rather leave it as it is. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

BIG ROCK STONE & CONSTRUCTION co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(II. R. 12751) to convey to the Big Rock Stone & Construction 
Co. a portion of the hospital reservation of United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 78 (Fort Logan H. Roots) in the State 
of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, on reading the bill I notice that its purpose is to give 
title to some of the property which is now under lease by this 
stone and construction company. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The authorization for the lease was made 
within a year or two? 

Mr. JACOWAY. As I recall, it was in 1912. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the land being used for now? 

Mr. JACOWAY. The stone is being used for the construc- 
tion of roads and for riprapping the Mississippi and for streets 
and other purposes, both public and private. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it a hard stone? 

Mr. JACOWAY. It is a very hard stone, and is especially 
adapted to the construction of roads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How far is the quarry removed from the 
hospital? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I would say from 3,000 to 4,000 feet farther 
from the hospital than are the operations at the present time. 
That is my recollection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there any buildings between the hos- 
pital and where they are quarrying? 

Mr. JACOWAY. No. This land that is sought by the Big 
Rock Stone & Construction Co. is a rocky piece of ground 
on the banks of the Arkansas River. It is of no value to the 
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fort. The least price at which it can be purchased under this 
bill is $150 an acre. I can not state this with certainty, but I 
think the land originally cost the Government about $5 an acre. 
This is 20 acres of the portion of the land on whicheis located 
the hospital, and is adjacent to the 3,000 acres owned by the 
Government, deeded in fee by the city of Little Rock to the 
Federal Government when Camp Pike was located. 

1 STAFFORD. Are there any other competitors for this 

n 

Mr. JACOWAY. Not that I know of. 

A 1 STAFFORD. The gentleman is acquainted with the 
and? 

Mr. JACOWAY. I am in a general way. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My fear was that it might disturb the 
purpose of the hospital grounds. 

Mr. JACOWAY. No. In answer to his question, will say 
a special agent was sent there by the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
he and the officer in charge made a report upon it, which the 
gentleman will see in the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The trouble about the report is that it is 
too short, and I have to get the information elsewhere. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Both of these gentlemen say that it will 
not interfere with the running of the hospital and interpose no 
objection to the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. purchas- 
ing this land set out by metes and bounds in my bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Burean be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed, upon the pay- 
ment by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., a corporation existing 
under the laws of the State of Arkansas, of such sum as he may 
determine to be the reasonable value of the premises (but not less 
than $150 per acre), to convey to the said company the following- 
described portions of the hospital reservation of the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 78, North Little Rock, Ark. (Fort Logan H. 
Roots), near the city of Little Rock, State of Arkansas, to wit: 

Beginning at a stone corner common to sections 20, 21, 28, and 29, 
township 2 north, range 12 west; thence north along section line 
300 feet; thence west approximately 810 feet to east bank of Arkan- 
sas River; thence in a southeasterly direction along bank of river 
to intersection with section line between sections 20 and 29; thence 
east along said section line n 670 feet to a of begin- 
ning, same being a nng of land 3 feet in width, located in sec- 
tion 20, township 2 north, range 12 west, lying immediately north of 
the present property of the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. and 
containing approximately 5 acres: 

Beginning at a stone corner common to sections 20, 21, 28, and 29, 
township 2 north, range 12 west; thence east along section line 529.2 
feet; thence north degrees 27 minutes west 608.3 feet to inter- 
section with section line between sections 20 and 21; thence south 
along said section line 300 feet to potas of beginning, same being a 
triangular tract of land lying entirely within seetion 21, township 2 
north, range 12 west, and lying directly northeast of the present prop- 
erty of the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co., and containing 1.82 
acres. 

Beginning at a stone corner common to sections 20, 21, 28, and 29, 
township 2 north, ran 12 west; thence east along the section line 
529.2 feet; thence south 1,927.8 feet to a point on the east boundary 
line of an 18.75-acre tract purchased from the United States by the 
Big Rock Stone & Construction Co.. approved by an act of Congress 
August 14, 1912; thence north 31 degrees 5 minutes west along said 
east boundary line 1,025 feet; thence north along section line between 
sections 28 and 29 1,050 feet to point of beginning, same being a stri; 
of land lying entirely within section 28, township 2 north, range 1 
west, and = along the east side of the present property of the Big 
Roek Stone & Construction Co., and containing 18.09 acres; beginning 
at the southeast corner of a 2-acre tract of land purchased from the 
United States by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. under authority 
of an act of Congress approved agp nly 14, 1912; thence south 33 degrees 
and 30 minutes east feet; thence south 54 degrees and 30 min- 
utes west approximately 200 feet to the east bank of the Arkansas 
River; thence in a northwesterly direction along the bank of the river 
to the south boundary line of the hereinbefore mentioned 2-acre tract 
of land; thence north degrees and 30 minutes east along said 
boundary line goal ge mento 200 feet to the point of beginning, same 
being a strip of land located in section 28, township 2 north, range 12 
west, lying on the south side of the present property of the Big Rock 
Stone & Construction Co. and containing approximately 2.29 «acres, 
this 2.29-acre tract being now occupied by the Big Rock Stone & Con- 
struction Co. under lease from the United States Government authorized 
by the act of Congress approved May 26, 1920. 

Upon the further condition that the two and twenty-nine one-hun- 
dredths-acre tract of land hereinbefore described shall not be used for 
any blasting operations or for any other purpose detrimental to the 
use by the United States of the remainder of said reservation, and that 
the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co, shall not use for any blasting 
. or any other purpose that will interfere with the use by 

e United State of the remainder of said hospital reservation the 
l-acre tract of land acquired from the United States Government by 
purchase authorized by an act of Congress entitled “An act to convey 
to the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. a portion of the military 
reservation at Fort Logan H. Roots in the State of Arkansas,” approved 
May 26, 1920; and upon the further condition that the Uni States 
shall have the privilege of using the Arkansas River frent of the Prep 
erty heretofore conveyed by the United States Government to the Big 
Rock Stone & Construction Co., and of property conveyed under the 
authority of this act for the construction of any revetments, piers, 
wharves, or similar structures along the banks of the Arkansas River 
abutting on the land and the free e over the land to such revet- 
ments, piers, or wharves; and that the United States Government shall 
also have the right of Bir Ren on, over, or under any ion of 
the land owned by the Big Rock Stone & Construction Co. already ac- 
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quired or which may be acquired by said company under authority of 
this act for roads. pipe lines, wires, and other purposes which may 
deemed necessary for the use of the said hospital reservation by the 
United States Government. 

Sec. 2. That this act shall take effect and be enforced from and after 
its passage and approval. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


FRANK J. SIMMONS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7810) for the relief of First Lieut. Frank J, Simmons, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

GEORGE EMERSON. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
726) for the relief of George Emerson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the peceta of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to George Emersou, of Great Falls, Mout., 
late a second lieutenant in the Air Service, Division of Aeronautics, 
United States Army, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $235, to reimburse him for money withheld 
from salary due him, upon his discharge from the Army, on or about 
October 81, 1919. and still so withheld; and there is hereby appro- 
priated for such purposes, out of any money in the United States 
Treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $235. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

ELI N. SONNENSTRAHTL. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (8. 
1280) for the relief of Eli X. Sonnenstrahl. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEWIS W. FLAUNLACHER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
1516) for the relief of Lewis W. Flaunlacher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I find that the Committee on War Claims has one standard as 
to the amount of damages that should be awarded to persons 
injured in accident, and the Committee on Claims another, the 
amount of the Committee on War Claims being about twice 
that from the Committee on Claims. My attention was not 
called to that until after we had gotten along with the calendar 
quite a way night before last. In this case, if the gentleman is 
willing to accept what the Senate considered was a reasonable 
amount and get this bill out of the way it is acceptable, but if 
he is going to increase the pay of a wealthy man because he is 
injured in an accident there will be an objection interposed. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I would be willing to 
accept an amendment, but I would like to make this statement 
in justice to the committee. I want those who are present to 
understand the situation. Mr, Flaunlacher was a man of large 
earning capacity, a real estate man in New York. He was trav- 
eling out the road to Camp Upton, had tire trouble, and drew 
his car alongside the road with all the lights on. A colored 
sergeant, driving company troops to Camp Upton, came along, 
admittedly drunk, turned, and drove into Mr. Flaunlacher's car. 
He is now absolutely crippled for life as a result of this col- 
lision. The testimony of the doctors show that his limb is 
withered and he will always be lame. The amount that we al- 
lowed was $4,000, and the Senate allowed $2,000. The amount 
allowed by the Senate does not even equal his earning capacity 
during the time he was in the hospital. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course the earnings would run into the 
thousands for rich men, and this man has an earning capacity of 
$10,000 a year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not with the Senate amendment, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of a eee in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to wis W. aunlacher, as reim- 
bursement for expenses actually incurred by him as the direct result 
of personal Injuries received by him on September 3, 1917, near Camp 
Upton, Long Island. when he was struck by an automobile operated by 


the United States Army, the sum of $719.53, and as full compensation 
par tose 3 bam; and PTE EON 3 one resulting 
Qi on, and permanent disa 0 e eg resulting 
from said injury, the sum of $1,280.47; in ‘all, $2,000. is teed red 
The committee amendments were read, as follows: 
Page 2, line 2, strike out “ $1,280.47" and insert “ 83,280.47 
strike out the figures “ $2,000" and insert 5.00% T TES 
The question was taken, and the amendments were rejected. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
LIEUT. HENRY N. FALLON, RETIRED, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
8553) for the relief of the family of Lieut. Henry N. Fallon, 
retired. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. I will ask the gentleman if he will withhold 
his objection for a minute? 

The SPEAKER. Two gentlemen objected. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will withhold it if the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. FOCHT. As the report indicates, this soldier has been 
confined in St. Elizabeths and made his escape. He was really 
a ward of the Government at the time. His mother sent after 
him and paid all the expenses of bringing him back, paid money 
which otherwise would have had to have been paid by the Gov- 
ernment. She and her daughter are in the city now in order to 
be near this boy, and living in a small room. This bill was re- 
ported by the chairman of the War Claims Committee [Mr. 
SNELL]. I have just had word that Senator PEPPER, who is 
interested in this, and who has absolute confidence—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Having had word from Senator Perper, the 
gentleman rises to try to get this bill ert al 

Mr. FOCHT. I think it would be ample, but we have the re- 
port of Mr. Sxerr—— 

Mr, BLANTON. What does the gentleman personally know 
about the bill? I personally investigated it and I know my 
colleague from Wisconsin has. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. SNELL makes a report which is here which 
says that we ought to pay this woman this money. I have 
been on the committee with Mr. SNELL for many years, and I 
know—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me say that this lieutenant was con- 
fined in St. Elizabeths Hospital. The superintendent was con- 
sidering the granting of a parole and had decided to grant it. 
Just the night before the parole was to go into effect he took 
French leave and now we are called upon to reimburse the 
family for trying to locate him and bring him back. 

Mr. FOCHT. Would not the Government have been obligated 
to find him? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. As the superintendent of the hospltal 
says, if we would attempt this policy it would cost the Govern- 
ment thousands and thousands of dollars. I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. I know where they have done it repeatedly. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bili. 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES INCIDENT TO THE OPERATION OF THE ARMY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
4313) for the payment of claims for damages to and loss of 
private property incident to the training, practice, operation, 
or maintenance of the Army. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an omnibus claims bill. 
cludes claims that have been passed to-night. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects. 
The Clerk will report the next one. 

THOMAS J. ROSE, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1859) for the relief of Thomas J, Rose. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, is there any- 
one here to give some information about this case? If not, I 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk win report 
the next bill. 


It in- 


VALLEY TRANSFER RAILWAY co. 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. E. 
14082) to authorize the Valley Transfer Railway Oo., a corpora- 
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tion, to construct and operate a line of railway in and upon the 
Fort Snelling Military Reservation in the State of Minnesota. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a companion bill to the authorization that was passed 
on Monday, authorizing them to build bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi River. Now it is proposed to grant them a right of 
way on the lowland approximate to the Mississippi River ad- 
joining to and on the property of the Fort Snelling Military 
Reseryation. As I understand the report, there is a railroad 
right of way there. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; that of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much valuable space is there on the 
low ground along the Mississippi? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I should say from 150 to 175 

ards in width down to possibly 75 yards in width at the nar- 

west point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not this a very valuable way of getting 
aecess to these places? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It Is about the only way in 
which Pike Island can be approached from the city of Minne- 
apolis ; so that, it being the only way that it can be approached, 
it is valuable to that extent. Now, just how valuable this island 
is going to be when it is developed after buildings are put upon 
it, I am unable to inform the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been some years since I have visited 
Fort Snelling. It was merely a visit. I can not carry the details 
in my mind. If it is a right of way that would be valuable 
to other railroads entering the city by way of Pike Island, I do 
not think it should be granted to one company, because these 
rights of way become more valuable as the years go on. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota.. I would say to the gentleman 
that the only use to which this could be put, speaking from my 
knowledge of the ground, would be for the purpose of a belt 
line running on the island. 

The location is not adapted to running any extended series of 
tracks there. The Milwaukee road only runs the Iowa Short 
Line through there because it is not adapted to that purpose. 
It would not be adapted to anything except a mere line of 
railroad to get on to this island to connect with that bridge. 
As the Secretary of War says, it is only about 100 yards in 
width. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the idea of developing the island? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. For manufacturing purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It could not be used as a means of ingress 
and egress from the city? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. My information is that 
what I have stated is the sole purpose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This would not impair the value of Fort 
Snelling? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; and you will notice it is a 
revocable permit, and it is under conditions that the Secretary 
of War shall prescribe. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The reservation is withdrawn. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to give to the Valley Transfer Railway Co., a corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Minnesota, its successors and assigns, a 
permit to locate, construct, maintain, and operate a line of way, 
with single or double tracks, across the Fort Snelling Military Reser- 


yation in the State of Minnesota, upon such location and under such 
regulations and conditions as shall be approved by the Secretary of 


‘Bac: 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Line 6, before the word“ permit,” insert the word “ revocable.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PACIFIC COMMISSARY CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(S. 84) for the relief of the Pacific Commissary Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to inquire of some gentleman making this re- 
port as to the reason why we should reimburse this com- 
missary company for a business loss in connection with the 
feeding of officers at this post—Camp Lewis, I believe—dur- 
ing the war? 

Mr. McSWAIN. This claim I would describe as an equitable 
claim. When the first training camp was instituted at the Pre- 
sidio, Fort Smith, 17 miles from Tacoma, then recently con- 
structed, the Government ordered 1,500 commissioned Army 
officers to report there. When the commandant of the camp 
learned that they were on their way, he realized that there was 
no way in camp to feed these men. There were no troops 
there at the time, and the buildings that constitute the can- 
tonment were under construction. If they had been required 
to go back 17 miles each night they would have lost an enor- 
mous amount of time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They went ahead and fed these 1,500 offi- 
cers and fixed the price that the officers should pay? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the Army the officers get a certain allow- 
ance for rations. They recelved that money from the officers. 
After the war was over they found that they had made their 
rates to the officers too low, and now they are seeking to come 
to the Government to recover on account of an erroneous esti- 
mate that they made in charging the officers for meals. 

Mr. McSWALN, Let me explain the case to the gentleman, 
This private concern—a little $2,000 corporation—was under 
no obligation to take care of these officers. When the war 
burst most civilians, including myself, assumed that the com- 
mandant of a big camp spoke for the Government. This man 
Sullivan, representing the Pacific Commissary Co., was ap- 
proached by the commanding officer of the camp and asked if 
he would help him take care of these men and feed them, say- 
ing that they had to eat. 

Mr. McARTHUR. He was very urgently solicited to do it, 
was he not? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But, nevertheless, he did it under a busi- 
ness arrangement. The price was fixed, and he made a wrong 
estimate as to price. 

Mr. McARTHUR, The price was not fixed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The price was fixed for the officers’ meals. 

Mr. McSWAIN, Fixed at a dollar a day, with the under- 
standing that the Pacific Commissary Co, would not net any 
profit but that the Government would bear any loss, with the 
understanding that this commanding officer would authorize 
an increase in the price in the future if it was found that it 
was too low a price. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The Pacific Commissary Co. did not seek 
at any time to make any profit out of this. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is what I say. They were not to make 
any profit out of it, aud were to be indemnified against loss, 
Therefore they would not have sustained any loss but for the 
fact that the quartermaster at the camp kept on for five or six 
months before he rendered an account. In the meantime the 
price of rations was going up, and when he rendered his 
account it was found that they had lost on the feeding of the 
ofticers and certain other losses about $30,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very frank with the gentleman, 
I do not like this bill at all. I think this company took a busi- 
ness chance and lost. The gentleman says it is a case of equity. 
If we allow this bill at the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee, what assurance have we that it will not be increased In 
eonference? Will the gentleman fight to the end to keep down 
the amount? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I have no authority to speak for anyone. 
My friend, the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. MCARTHUR], is per- 
sonally acquainted with the claimants. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I think I can reasonably assure the gen 
tleman that the Senate will accept the House amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the assurance that this bill will not 
be increased in conference, and that it will not come back with 
an increased amount, I will withdraw the objection. They can 
not make out any claim for $81,000. These are the closing days 
of the session. With that understanding I will not object, and 
will allow the amendment to be adopted. 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the right to object. I want to ask 
a question. Here is the way I understand this matter: These 
officers got this commissary company to furnish them just a 
little bit better meals than the Government was paying for. 
They put in a claim at first for $81,000, and the committee in 
passing on that matter found that that claim was unjust and 
reduced the amount by $22,916.26. To that extent, at least, the 
committee held that the company was trying to gouge the Gov- 
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ernment. I am sure the gentleman from South Carolina would 
not approve of anything like that, because I know him too well. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I acted for the committee. I literally went 
through hundreds of pages of testimony and five or six account 
books in order to try to find out what was the truth of the sit- 
uation. The claimants very earnestly insisted that they were 
equitably entitled to the whole amount, and, as a matter of fact, 
they did lose on the whole transaction at Camp Lewis about 
$81,000; but I, looking at it from the civilian point of view 
and the point of view of the taxpayers, concluded that in equity 
they ought to receive a refund of about $9,000. The effect of 
that would be that while they fed these officers and incurred a 
loss of $30,000, only 6 days of that will fall upon the Govern- 
ment and 15 days win fall upon the Pacific Commissary Co. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this extended over four long months 
in 1917. Now I want to submit this proposition to my colleague. 
In war time there are petty officers all over the United States 
who are in control of such situations. The Congress fixes a 
certain price at which meals can be purchased. 

Mr. McARTHUR. But there was no price fixed. 

Mr, BLANTON. The law fixes the price. We fix the rations 
for the Army and Navy. We do that in peace time as well as 
in war time. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The Pacific Commissary Co. did this as 
a mere matter of accommodation. They did not stand to make 
anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. These officers were not satisfied with the 
kind of rations that their own Government fixed for them, 
They wanted something a little better. It cost a little more 
money. After the whole proposition was over, after peace came, 
they wanted to gouge the Government for this amount. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The gentleman is in error about that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think the gentleman is looking at it from 
the wrong point of view. I was very much opposed to the 
claim until I studied it over a period of several months. 

Mr. BLANTON, I commend the gentleman for cutting down 
the claim $22,000. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman’s proposition is based on 
the assumption that the Government rations officers. It does 
not do so. The Government was under no legal obligation to 
feed these men, 

Mr. McARTHUR. It was an emergency. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The Pacific Commissary Co. for years has 
been feeding railroad laborers and construction forces generally. 
It was feeding the construction force that was building the 
camp. When these 1,500 officers came there the camp com- 
mander rushed up to these men and said: Here, you have 
got to help me feed these men.“ 

Mr. BLANTON. They knew that the Government allowed 
officers a certain amount in lieu of subsistence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think I will have to de- 
mand the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. This is a perfectly just claim as reduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker; but on the statement 
of my colleague [Mr. BULWINKLE], who has made an investiga- 
tion, I would like to withdraw the objection to the Fallon case, 
calendar No. 468. 

Mr. McARTHUR. 
objection to this bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to the Fallon case. 

Mr. BOX. I object. 


THURSTON W. TRUE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (S. 
2984) for the relief of Thurston W. True. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I can not see 
where this man is entitled to more than $794. 

Mr. FULMER. I will accept that amount. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 3 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Thurston W. True, of Columbia, S. C., the sum 

f $1,000, out of any money in the Treasury not 8 88 


of S 

in full satisfaction of all claims for damages Sen 

arising out of the vacating by such Thurston W. True of his premises 
for several months gunna: the war against Germany, in compliance 
with an order issued under authority of the War Tiparita that 
ace premises were to be used by the United States Government for a 
military camp. 


I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 


ae STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
men 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ag 1, line 5, strike out the amount of 51,000 “ and insert 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN R. KISSINGER. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14358) for the relief of John R. Kissinger. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this matter has been par- 


1955 n in the War Department appropriation bill, and 
object. 


COLORED UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
13617) to dissolve the Colored Union Benevolent Association, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I see the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia here at 
this late hour, always attending to the duties of his committee, 
I would like to know what is the purpose of this bill that 
seeks to vest authority in three trustees with the right to 
disinter the remains in a colored cemetery and have them 
transferred to some other tract of land, allow them to sell 
the property and receive 5 per cent as the commission for 
services? 

Mr. FOCHT. This is an old colored association which has a 
cemetery for the burial of colored persons out beyond Rock 
Creek Park. They want to make improvements and they want 
to get rid of it. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have known of persons objecting to liv- 
ing beside colored people, but I did not know that they objected 
to the colored dead that had been buried. 

Mr. FOCHT. They want to dissolve a corporation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a serious matter to disinter the re- 
mains of any person. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind telling us 
whether this involves the cemetery or any of the graves that 
were concerned or figured in the campaign in the gentleman's 
district during the last year? 

Mr. FOCHT. I am not going to make a ‘retort to that, but 
after the bill is passed I may reply. We have had numerous 
instances where cemetery associations have been dissolved in 
the city, where they wanted to make improvements. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many are buried in this cemetery? 

Mr. FOCHT. Perhaps 30 or 40. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who are these trustees? 

Mr. FOCHT. They are to be named by the commissioners, 
and they will be under rules and regulations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; they are designated by the bill. 

Mr. FOCHT. They are the ones that have had the control 
of the association. They will be under the direction of the com- 
missioners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13617) to dissolve the Colored Union Benevolent Associa- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act the 
charter of the Colored Union Benevolent Association of the District of 
Columbia shall cease and determine except as to the following-named 
trustees, namely, George E. Emmons, Harry A. Clarke, and tefield 
McKinlay, all of whom are citizens of the United States and residents 
of the District of Columbia, and their successors, are hereby continued 
as such corporation for the purposes hereinafter stated, with full power 
to fill any and all vacancies of said trustees which may occur by death 
or resignation until the sale, distribution, and winding up of the affairs 
of the said corporation as hereinafter directed shall have been effected. 
Sec. 2. That the said trustees be, and they are hereby, authorized, 
empowered, and directed, under such regulations as the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia may 3 to transfer the bodies in- 
terred in said cemetery to some other public cemetery or cemeteries or 
place within the District of Columbia, to be reinterred at the expense 
of the Colored Union Benevolent Association. And the said trustees, 
after qualifying by giving such bond as may be required and approved 
by the probate court of the District of Columbia, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized, empowered, and directed to sell and convey fee 
simple the land known as the cemetery of the Colored Union Benevolent 
Association and the buildings thereon, and any other tract or parcel of 
ane eer for 5 rye en 3 A the 
assoc n, and app e proceeds of such sales, ether with a 
other moneys and assets of the said association, as hereinafter directed. 
Sec. 3. That the said trustees be, and they are hereby. authorized, 
empowered, directed to convey the said real estate by mo: 
or deed of trust to secure a loan or loans, at such time and at such 
rate of interest as may be practicable, which money so raised shall 


land pure 


1923. 


be used by them for 1 of carrying out the provisions of this 
be accountable as for other moneys co 
into their hands as trustees under this act. 


Sec. 4. That after paying all obligations and mapanis of ona said 


nttorney’s fees and other necewsary e in the discharge of 

n them by this act, da 

amount, Ee stirpes, to the heirs at 
e 


said association, as such ownership may be 

of said association. Before making any dis- 
said trus 

the probate court of the District of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM HOWARD MAY AND OTHERS. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 214, S. 2746, an act for the relief of Wil- 
liam Howard May, ex-marshal of the Canal Zone; William K. 
Jackson, ex-district attorney of the Canal Zone; and John 
H. McLean, ex-paymaster of the Panama Canal, now deceased. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 


hereby, authorized and directed to refund to William Howard May the 
sum of $280.32, being the amount collected from the said William 


Howard May for rent of quarters while holding the office of marshal of 


the district of the Canal Zone. 
That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to refund to William K. Jackson the sum of $ 


quarters while holding the office of district attorney of the Canal Zone, 
said refunds to be made out of the appropriation for maintenance and 
operation of the Panama Canal. 

That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reopen the accounts of John H. Me- 
Lean, former payniaster of the Panama Canal, and allow credit to the 
said John H. McLean, for payments made by him, as follows: $470.12 
pee to Charles R. Williams as a refund of the amount collected from 


im for rent of quarters while holding the office of district attorney of 


the Canal Zone; 8403.33 paid to Miguel A. Otero as a refund to him 


of the amount collected for rent of quarters while holding the office of 


marshal of the Canal Zone: $214.83 paid to Burt New as a refund of 
the amount collected from him for rent of quarters while a land com- 
missioner in the Canal Zone; and $114.68 paid to George A. Connolly 


as a refund of the amount collected from him for rent of quarters 


while a land commissioner in the Canal Zone. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to No. 447 on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 


February 23, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

1018. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting, with a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, report on preliminary examination of West Fork of White 
River, Ind., was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on Labor. H. R. 14185. A bill 
to make an investigation of the needs of the Nation for public 
works to be carried on by Federal, State, and municipal agencies 
in periods of business depression and unemployment; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1684). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Dispo- 
sition of Useless Executive Papers. H. Report 1685. A report 
on disposition of useless papers in the Department of Com- 
merce. Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine: Committee on the Merchant Marine 
II. Res. 548. A resolution requesting the Fed- 


and Fisheries. 


tees shall first receive the approval of 


77.13, being 
the amount collected from the said William K. Jackson fer rent of 
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eral Trade Commission to investigate and to report to the 
House the facts relating to the ownership of radio patents, and 
for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1686). 


Re 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. HERSEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14084. 


A bill to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1687). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. HERSEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14085. 
A bill to amend section 284 of the Judicial Code of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1688). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 
S. 4167. An act to amend an act entitled An act for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in order to extend the bene- 
fits of said act to certain employees in the Panama Canal Zone; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1689). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Viee President, and Representatives in Congress. S. J. 
Res. 253. Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States fixing the commencement of 
the terms of President and Vice President and Members of Con- 
gress and fixing the time of the assembling of Congress; with 


an amendment (Rept. No. 1690). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 14408) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 14409) 
authorizing the use of the vessels of the United States in the 
prevention of smuggling; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A resolution (H. Res. 551) 
providing for the consideration of S. J. Res. 265; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A resolution (H. Res. 552) for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 13550; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska: A resolution (H. Res. 553) 
for the immediate consideration of S. J. Res. 253; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A resolution (H. Res, 554) for the im- 
mediate consideration of H. J. Res. 449; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, urging Congress to fix a minimum price 
for wheat at $1.50 per bushel at shipping points; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Idaho, petitioning Congress to give careful consideration to 
the situation of the silver-mining industry; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oregon, favoring an amendment to the Federal grain standard 
act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, urging an amendment to the Federal grain 
standards act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon 
requesting Congress to appropriate money for the construction 
of a system of highways through and adjacent to the national 
forests; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon 
opposing further immigration into the United States in excess 
of the present quota; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma relating to the matter of the disposal of the 
water rights and matters connected therewith at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala.: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 14410) for the relief of Emory 
Lord; to the Committe on Appropriations. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 14411) for the relief of Hoyt G. Barnett; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14412) for the relief of Arthur McRee; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 14418) granting a pension to Mrs. C. S. 
Giles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 14414) granting an increase of 
pension to Scott Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHELTON; A bill (H. R. 14415) granting a pension 
to Nancy Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7388. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Joseph 
Melendez, jr., of Hormingueros, P. R., urging a congressional 
investigation of the condition of Porto Rico; to the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. 

7389. By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Syca- 
more, Ohio, asking for the abolishment of paragraph 7, section 
900, of the internal revenue bill, providing for a tax on ammu- 
nition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7890. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Suffolk County Coun- 
cil, Veterans of Foreign Wars, William C. Sweeney, secretary, 
Boston, Mass., urging immediate and favorable action on the 
Bursum bill, S. 1565; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7391. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Emergency Committee on 
Near East Refugees, New York City, favoring legislation to 
alleviate conditions prevailing in the Near East; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


7392. Also, petition of International Typographical Union, 
Indianapolis, Ind., opposing the passage of the ship subsidy 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7393. Also, petition of C. Kenyon Co. ( Inc.), Brooklyn, N. V., 
favoring the construction of a dam by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Imperial Valley; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

7894. Also, petition of National Council of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Marketing Association, Louisville, Ky., urging Congress 
to accept the terms recommended by the American commission 
of the funding of the British debt: to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

7395. By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of the George Paul Farrel 
Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, Wilmington, Del., 
favoring the passage of House bill 13298, to extend the benefits 
of the war risk insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

7896. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Buffalo, N. X., supporting the Winslow bill covered by civil 
aeronautics act of 1923 (H. R. 13713); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7397. By Mr. PATTERSON of New Jersey: Petition of Lil- 
lian Council, No. 85, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of Glass- 
boro, N. J., indorsing restricted immigration; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7398. By Mr.. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Ford 
City Council, Order of Independent Americans, protesting 
against any increase of the 3 per cent quota in the restriction 
of immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 
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